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Prohibitionists   and 
Anti-Imperialists 


At  their  national 
convention  in  Chi- 
cago last  week  the 
Prohibitionists  nominated  John  G.  Wool- 
ley,  lecturer  and  editor,  of  Illinois,  for 
President,  and  Henry  B.  Metcalf,  of 
Rhode  Island,  manufacturer  and  banker, 
for  Vice-President.  Mr.  Woolley's  com- 
petitor was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Swallow,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  received  320  votes 
against  the  successful  candidate's  380. 
President  McKinlcy  was  bitterly  at- 
tacked and  denounced  in  the  platform 
and  in  the  speeches  of  Chairman  Dickie 
and  others,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  ad- 
ministration's interpretation  of  the  so- 
called  Anti-Canteen  law  and  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  the  Philippines.  The  platform 
asserts  that  "  the  liquor  traffic  dominates 
the  party  now  in  power,  from  caucus  to 
Congress,  from  policeman  to  President, 
from  the  rumshop  to  the  White  House." 
It  says  that  the  President,  "  by  his  con- 
spicuous example  as  a  wine-drinker  at 
public  banquets,  and  as  a  wine-serving 
host  at  the  White  House,  has  done  more  " 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  "  to  encour- 
age the  liquor  business,  to  demoralize  the 
temperance  habits  of  young  men,  and  to 
bring  Christian  practices  and  require- 
ments into  disrepute."  It  holds  him  re- 
sponsible for  the  canteen  "  with  its  dire 
brood  of  disease,  immorality,  sin  and 
death,  in  this  country,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippines,"  and  asserts  that  he, 
his  Attorney-General  and  his  Secretary 
of  War,  are  guilty  of  "  treasonable  nulli- 
fication "  of  the  Anti-Canteen  law.  The 
Prohibitionists  are  also,  the  platform  re- 
marks, "  humiliated,  exasperated  and 
grieved  "  by  much  evidence  of  the  Presi- 
dent's "inhumanity  ?nd  unchristianity," 
which  is  set  forth  with  all  the  emphasis 


of  a  profuse  vocabulary.  As  each  sen- 
tence attacking  Mr.  McKinley  was  read, 
cries  of  "  Hit  him  again !  "  rose  from  the 
mass  of  delegates,  a  majority  of  whom 
were  standing  on  their  chairs  and  moved 
by  much  pleasurable  excitement.  About 
forty  Anti-Imperialists  attended  a  con- 
ference in  New  York  last  week.  Ex- 
Governor  Boutwell  presided,  and  among 
those  present  were  Mr.  Schurz,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Atkinson,  Mr.  Erving  Winslow, 
Mr.  Horace  White  and  ex-Senator  Hen- 
derson. The  sole  purpose  of  their  delib- 
erations, as  set  forth  after  the  conference 
by  Edwin  Burritt  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
Anti-Imperialist  League's  Executive 
Committee,  was  "  to  find  a  way  to  defeat 
the  re-election  of  Mr.  McKinley."  There 
was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
plan,  some  saying  that  Bryan  should  be 
directly  supported,  while  others  argued 
for  an  independent  ticket.  On  motion  of 
Mr-  Schurz  it  waVdecided  by  unanimous 
vote  that  a  /genera]  conference  or  con- 
vention should  be  held,  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, :to  consider  a  plan  of  campaign. 
Several  of  those  who  attended  this  meet- 
ing permitted^he  press  to  announce  their 
disapproval  of  the  landing  of  American 
marines  or  soldiers  in  China  for  the  res- 
cue of  Minister  Conger  and  the  mission- 
aries. This  action  they  regarded  as  "  of 
a  piece  with  the  imperial  policy  of  the 
Administration." 


Great  Fire  at  the 
Hoboken  Docks 


An  appalling  loss  of 
life,  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  property  to  the 
value  of  several  millions  of  dollars,  was 
caused  on  Saturday  last  by  a  fire  that 
swept  across  the  piers  of  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Steamship  Company  in  Ho- 
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boken,  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  of  the 
Hudson.      The   flames  were   discovered 
at  4  p.  m.  in  bales  of  cotton  on  one  of  the 
company's  piers,  and  near  at  hand  were 
many  barrels  of  oil.     With  almost  in- 
credible  rapidity  the   fire   spread   for  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  along  the  water  front, 
reaching  back  from  the  extremities  of 
the  piers  to  the  warehouses  on  the  main- 
land.    Three  ocean  liners — the  "  Saale," 
"  Bremen  "  and  "  Main  " — were  almost 
wholly  destroyed,  but  the  great  "  Kaiser 
Wilhelm    der    Grosse,"    swiftest   of   all 
ocean  steamships,  escaped  with  very  little 
injury,  having  been  drawn  out  into  the 
river  by  tugs  fifteen  minutes  after  the 
alarm  was  given.     The  "  Saale  "  and  the 
"  Bremen "  drifted  out,  all  ablaze,  ten 
minutes  later ;  the  "  Main  "  burned  at  her 
dock  for  seven  hours,  and  when  she  was 
pulled  out,  just  before  midnight,  sixteen 
coal-passers  were  found  alive  in  one  of 
her  coal  bunkers,  to  the  great  surprise  of 
the  rescuing  party.     The  loss  on  ships, 
piers,   freight,   lighters,  barges  and  ad- 
joining warehouses  is  estimated  at  from 
$8,000,000    to    $10,000,000.      The    four 
ships    carried    1,000    men,    officers    and 
crews ;  there  were  about  500  men  at  work 
on  the  piers ;  there  were  passengers  on 
the    "  Main,"    which    had    arrived    that 
morning;  and  on  all  the  vessels  there 
were  visitors  when  the  fire  broke  out. 
Scores  leaped  into  the  water  and  were 
drowned.     Many  perished  in  the  burning 
ships,  from  which  they  could  not  escape. 
Some  found  death  speedily  in  the  holds 
that  confined  them ;  others  were  seen  at 
the  portholes,  hard  pressed  by  the  flames 
and   begging   piteously    for   relief   until 
overcome  by  fire  or  drowned  by  the  in- 
coming water  as  the  ships  settled  down. 
One  of  these  unfortunate  men  said  that 
forty-four  were  with  him.     The  tugs  and 
fireboats,  drawing  the  blazing  ships  to 
flats  where  they  could  be  beached,  could 
pour  water  upon  and  into  them,  but  were 
unable    to    help    those    who    had    been 
trapped  on  board  and  could  not  even 
throw  themselves  into  the  water.     Many 
had  leaped  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 
ships  at  the  beginning,  and  probably  half 
of  these  were  drowned ;  but  for  those 
caught  below  there  was  no  escape  by  the 
ordinary  passageways  while  the  super- 
structures were  blazing.     Passengers  on 
the  Hudson  ferryboats  in  the  sunshine  of 
that  bright  June   day  saw  the  doomed 


prisoners  on  the  "  Saale "  frantically 
stretching  their  arms  from  the  portholes 
as  the  tugs  drew  the  burning  ship  down 
the  river ;  but  fire  or  incoming  water  soon 
put  an  end  to  the  awful  suffering  of 
these.  The  number  of  the  lost  may  never 
be  known.  It  is  variously  estimated  from 
200  to  320. 


c.  ..       .     c.    .      .      At  last  the  end  of 

Strikes  in   St.  Louis     ,,      ,  ,         Al 

.  ~..  the  long  and  costly 

and  Chicago  ,*?    ,  it/ 

contest  between  the 

builders  and  the  workmen  in  the  build- 
ing trades  at  Chicago  is  in  sight,  the 
Bricklayers'  Union,  which  has  3,000 
members,  having  withdrawn  from  the 
Building  Trades  Council  and  made  an 
agreement  with  the  contractors.  This 
was  the  strongest  of  the  organizations  in 
the  Council,  and  it  is  expected  that  other 
unions  will  follow  its  example.  The 
agreement  enabled  the  bricklayers  to  re- 
sume work  at  once.  It  provides  that 
hereafter  all  differences  between  the  men 
and  the  employing  contractors  shall  be 
settled  by  arbitration,  and  that  there  shall 
be  no  restrictions  as  to  the  use  of  machin- 
ery, the  number  of  apprentices,  or  the 
use  of  material  that  is  not  the  product  of 
convict  labor.  This  strike  was  begun  in 
October  last,  and  during  the  eight  months 
that  have  since  elapsed  nearly  50,000 
workmen  in  Chicago  have  been  idle.  It 
is  estimated  that  by  reason  of  this  con- 
troversy the  men  of  the  building  trades 
and  allied  industries  in  that  city  and 
within  100  miles  of  it  have  lost  $150,000 
per  day  in  wages,  or  about  $30,000,000  in 
all,  while  the  city  has  suffered  on  ac- 
count of  a  suspension  of  all  important 
building  projects.  In  St.  Louis  last 
week  there  was  little  interference  with 
the  running  of  the  street  cars,  the  strikers 
having  decided  to  rely  upon  their  boycott 
and  the  competition  of  the  omnibuses,  in 
the  use  of  which  eight  hundred  men  were 
employed.  The  character  of  the  boycott 
was  shown  by  the  experience  of  Mrs.  Ma- 
dole,  an  elderly  woman  who  rode  on  one 
of  the  cars  to  get  a  physician  for  her  hus- 
band, an  old  and  disabled  man.  Drug- 
gists to  whom  she  applied  refused  to  fill 
the  prescriptions  the  physician  had  writ- 
ten ,  and  the  butcher  and  the  grocer  from 
whom  she  had  been  accustomed  to  obtain 
supplies  declined  to  sell  to  her  because, 
as  they  said,  a  boycott  had  been  ordered 
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against  her  and  her  family.  At  the  shops 
of  one  manufacturing  company  150  em- 
ployees demanded  the  discharge  of  a  man 
because  he  had  ridden  on  a  street  car. 
As  the  company  would  not  dismiss  him, 
they  all  went  on  strike. 

The  races  of  the  college 
College  oarsmen,  on  the  Thames 
Boat  Races  ^  Ngw  London,  and  on 
the  Hudson  at  Poughkeepsie,  were  fine 
exhibitions  of  pluck  and  skill.  At  New 
London  Harvard  was  handicapped  by 
the  loss  of  Higginson,  stroke  and  cap- 
tain of  her  university  eight,  who  was  dis- 
abled by  a  broken  ankle  four  days  before 
the  race.  Harding,  the  oarsman  who 
took  his  place,  became  exhausted  just  be- 
fore the  finish,  after  making  a  good  fight 
for  seven-eighths  of  the  course.  Weather 
and  water  were  favorable,  and  the  race 
was  seen  from  long  observation  trains  on 
each  bank  of  the  river,  as  well  as  from 
scores  of  steamers  and  yachts.  The  two 
university  eights  pulled  nearly  the  same 
stroke,  rarely  rising  above  32  to  the  min- 
ute. Harvard  led  at  the  start,  and  for 
the  first  half  mile,  but  at  the  mile  point 
the  boats  were  even.  Then  Yale  forged 
ahead,  but  was  unable  to  gain  a  lead  of 
more  than  half  a  length  in  the  second 
mile,  and  before  the  end  of  the  third 
mile  this  was  cut  away,  Harvard  making 
a  fine  spurt  and  beginning  the  fourth 
mile  in  advance  of  her  rival.  But  this 
spurt  exhausted  Harvard's  stroke  oar, 
and  at  three  miles  and  a  half  Yale  was 
a  length  ahead.  The  fainting  and  al- 
most unconscious  Harvard  oarsman  hav- 
ing become  a  mere  passenger  in  his  boat, 
Yale  went  forward  and  won  the  race  by 
six  lengths.  Up  to  the  time  of  Hard- 
ing's collapse  the  contest  was  a  grand 
one.  Harvard  had  already  won  the  two- 
mile  race  for  fours  by  three  lengths,  and 
the  freshman  race  for  eights  by  a  longer 
lead.  On  the  Hudson  two  days  later, 
eights  from  Pennsylvania,  Cornell,  Co- 
lumbia, Wisconsin  and  Georgetown  uni- 
versities pulled  over  a  course  of  four 
miles,  and  freshmen  eights  from  the  first 
four  of  these  institutions  rowed  a  two- 
mile  race.  The  first  of  these  contests 
was  an  exceptionally  fine  one,  Cornell — 
leading  in  the  first  mile — Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin  straining  every  nerve  for 
the  first  place,  each  holding  it  for  a  time, 


and  all  three  pulling  almost  abreast.  At 
the  three-mile  mark  Pennsylvania  led  by 
a  length.  Then  one  oarsman's  mishap 
put  her  back  almost  to  third  place,  but  in 
a  short  time  she  recovered  the  lead,  win- 
ning the  race  by  two  seconds  and  half  a 
length,  with  Wisconsin  a  close  second, 
and  Cornell  three  lengths  behind.  Wis- 
consin took  the  freshman  race,  leading 
Pennsylvania  by  nine  seconds. 

_  Fourth  Assistant   Postmas- 

Porto  Rico  ter~General  Bristow  has  re- 
turned to  Washington,  hav- 
ing completed  his  investigation  in 
Havana  concerning  the  frauds  in  the  pos- 
tal service.  By  cutting  down  salaries 
that  were  much  higher  than  those  paid 
to  officers  of  the  same  grade  in  this  coun- 
try, and  by  abolishing  unnecessary  offices, 
he  has  reduced  the  annual  cost  of  the 
island's  postal  department  by  38  per 
cent.  The  accounts  were  so  defective,  it 
is  said,  that  the  full  extent  of  the  steal- 
ings of  Neely  and  his  confederates  may 
never  be  ascertained.  Director-General 
Rathbone  has  been  formally  dismissed 
from  the  service  by  the  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, and  M.  C.  Fosnes,  heretofore  Chief 
Inspector  at.  Philadelphia,  has  been  ap- 
pointed temporarily  in  his  place.  Neely 
is  still  in  New  York,  where  his  counsel 
opposes  extradition  proceedings  on  the 
ground  that  the  new  law,  enacted  to  cover 
this  case,  is  unconstitutional.  In  Porto 
Rico,  the  first  session  of  the  Executive 
Council,  held  on  the  28th  ult,  was  a  har- 
monious meeting,  and  the  nine  members 
were  in  complete  agreement  in  their  ac- 
tion upon  the  budget  and  other  questions. 
At  a  teachers'  conference  in  San  Juan  last 
week,  Dr.  Saldana,  a  member  of  the  In- 
sular Board  of  Education,  remarked  that 
the  Catholic  religion  ought  again  to  be  in- 
troduced in  the  public  schools.  Dr. 
Campos  Valladares,  superintent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  Brazil,  was  present, 
and  said  that  with  all  due  respect  to 
Catholicism  he  would  ask  permission  to 
take  exception  to  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
Saldana.  He  asserted  that  the  illiteracy 
prevailing  in  South  American  countries 
was  due  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  This  assertion  caused 
great  excitement,  and  Bishop  Blenk  (the 
Bishop  of  Porto  Rico)  shouted:  "That 
is  a  lie !  "     Others  in  sympathy  with  him 
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rose  to  their  feet.  "  I  will  not,"  contin- 
ued the  Bishop,  "  sit  quietly  and  hear  the 
Church,  of  which  I  am  the  representative 
in  Porto  Rico,  so  traduced."  After  an 
interval  of  painful  silence,  those  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  Bishop  shouted :  "  Long 
live  Catholicism !  "  The  press  dispatches 
say  that  by  some  who  were  present  Dr. 
Saldana  was  severely  criticised  for  hav- 
ing raised  religious  questions  in  a  discus- 
sion of  educational  topics;  while  it  was 
thought  that  the  Bishop's  hasty  expres- 
sion of  anger  was  not  in  keeping  with  the 
dignity  of  his  high  office. 

_  .  .  .  kThe  Presbyterian  papers 
Presbyterian  \  ,.  <  .,,r   L 

_     ' ..  'are    discussing    with    con- 

Questions        -ill  xi 

^  siderable  energy  the  ques- 

tion of  revision  of  the  Confession  or  a 
new  creed,  but  without  throwing  much 
light  upon  it.  The  Interior  is  urgent  for 
a  new  creed,  regarding  revision  as  im- 
practicable. The  Herald  and  Presbyter 
rather  seems  to  indorse  revision.  The 
Presbyterian  wants  to  be  let  alone,  and 
deprecates  most  earnestly  any  discus- 
sion even  of  the  question.  One  singu- 
lar fact  appears,  however.  No  one,  not 
even  the  most  rigidly  conservative,  fails 
to  see  some  serious  defects  in  the  form  of 
statement  of  the  Confession.  All  admit 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  if  some 
misapprehensions  in  regard  to  the  Con- 
fession were  removed.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  be  that  they  do  not  see  how  they 
can  be  removed,  at  any  rate  just  now, 
without  also  doing  much  harm.  It  is  a 
sort  of  theological  application  of  the  par- 
able of  the  tares  and  the  wheat.  There 
are  real  tares,  but  to  pull  them  up  in- 
volves the  danger  of  pulling  up  good  Cal- 
vinistic  wheat.  No  one,  they  say,  is  real- 
ly disturbed  by  them,  for  they  are  so  ap- 
parent as  not  to  imperil  the  faith  even  of 
weak  brethren.  Therefore  let  them  alone, 
at  any  rate  for  the  present.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that  the  Observer  keeps  very 
quiet,  apparently  having  full  confidence 
in  the  presbyteries  that  they  will  meet 
the  situation  fairly,  and,  on  the  whole,  de- 
cide wisely.  The  Evangelist  deprecates 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  individual 
Presbyterians  to  influence  others,  and 
urges  each  to  consider  the  question  fully 
and  come  to  its  own  independent  position. 
Professor  Warfield,  of  Princeton,  de- 
clines to  serve  on  the  committee  to  re- 
\  iew  the  question. 


.   _.  t    The    Society    for    the 

A  Bicentenary  of      -p,  ..     J        £      ., 

....  Propagation     of     the 

Missions  r-  1   •      t-      1      j  • 

Cospel  in  England  is, 

next  to  the  Moravian  Society,  the  oldest 
missionary  society  actively  engaged  in 
mission  work.  Originally  intended  to 
cover  distinctively  the  field  of  the  increas- 
ing English  colonies  and  meet  the  needs 
of  the  English  communities  in  the  new 
world  and  to  the  Far  East,  it  developed 
until  its  scope  at  present  is  inclusive  of 
every  form  of  missionary  enterprise  out- 
side of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  carries 
on  missions  to  non-Christian  lands,  and 
organizes  work  in  the  different  colonies 
and  wherever  members  of  the  Church  of 
England  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia  or 
Africa.  It  represents  the  distinctively 
high  church  element  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  for  the  most  part  the  co- 
lonial bishops  are  connected  with  it.  It 
is  not,  and  has  not  been  for  many  years, 
a  popular  society.  The  rigidity  of  its 
rules  and  the  lack  of  willingness  to  co- 
operate with  anybody  else  have  not 
merely  repelled  foreigners,  but  alienated 
a  very  large  number  of  English  people. 
It  has  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  any 
actual  official  connection  with  the  Church 
of  England,  and  is  a  purely  voluntary  so- 
ciety, tho  through  its  relations  to  the 
higher  clergy  it  has  very  much  of  the 
prestige  of  an  official  organization.  Its 
work  has  not  been  as  successful  nor  as 
large  as  that  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  representing  the  more  liberal  ele- 
ment in  the  Church  of  England.  Be- 
tween the  two  there  has  not  infrequently 
been  considerable  antagonism,  and  the 
strife  has  at  times  been  almost  bitter.  Of 
late  years,  however,  this  condition  has 
improved  very  considerably,  and  while 
there  seems  little  or  no  probability  of  an 
amalgamation  of  the  two,  they  are  work- 
ing more  in  harmony.  The  present  year 
is  the  last  of  the  second  century,  the  so- 
ciety having  been  organized  on  June 
16th,  1701,  when  the  charter  was  granted 
to  William  III.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
the  whole  year  a  special  jubilee  year,  and 
endeavor  to  raise  $1,000,000  as  a  com- 
memoration fund.  This  society  was  the 
only  prominent  Evangelical  society  that 
declined  to  have  any  relation  with  the 
recent  Ecumenical  Conference  on  For- 
eign Missions  held  in  this  city,  and  it  has 
stedfastly  refused  to  share  at  all  in  any 
work  done  by  those  not  directly  connect- 
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ed  with  the  apostolic  succession,  and  has 
manifested  its  preference  for  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  Eastern  Church,  the 
Greek,  Armenian,  Nestorian,  etc.,  over 
the  Nonconformist  Churches.  As  a  re- 
sult its  work  has  frequently  been  divisive, 
and  it  has  lent  its  strong  influence  to 
movements  which  found  their  chief  power 
in  the  disintegration  of  other  missions. 
It  has  also  constantly  refused  to  recog- 
nize any  legitimate  sphere  of  missionary 
effort  in  Roman  Catholic  countries.  That 
some  alterations  in  its  methods,  and  per- 
haps in  its  constitution,  are  needed, is  rec- 
ognized by  even  so  valiant  a  Church  pa- 
per as  the  Church  Times,  and  there  is 
much  hope  that  during  the  current  year 
wiser  counsels  will  prevail  in  its  man- 
agement, and  that  its  third  century  may 
be  begun  under  the  best  of  auspices. 

_  .     L   _  ■  The      recent      annual 

Priest   Converts  r  ,,       ((r>. 

.    _  meeting  of  the     Oeu- 

in  France  .  R  -d  »*.        » 

vre       des       Pretres 

in  Paris,  with  Pasteur  J.  L.  Bertrand  as 
chairman,  again  furnished  the  evidence 
that  the  "  Away  from  Rome  "  movement 
among  the  younger  priests,  of  which  the 
late  Abbe  Bourrier  is  the  chief  represent- 
ative, has  manifestly  become  a  fixed  fact 
in  the  religious  life  of  France.  While  in 
the  year  1898  fully  40  priests  and  semi- 
narians could  not  be  accepted  because 
they  failed  to  furnish  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  sincerity  in  their  rupture  with 
the  Catholic  Church,  in  1899  there  were 
only  12  such  cases,  while  32  priests  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  Oeuvre.  Of 
these  14  are  studying  Protestant  theol- 
ogy, or  are  already  at  work  as  evangel- 
ists, 4  are  teaching,  and  one  entered 
the  mercantile  profession.  The  report 
showed  that  many  requests  for  aid  were 
received  from  Catholic  priests  in  Italy, 
Greece,  Armenia,  Morocco,  and,  most  re- 
markably, especially  from  Spain,  and 
these  were  referred  to  the  Protestant  au- 
thorities in  those  lands.  The  sole  condi- 
tion for  the  reception  into  the  priest- 
home  of  the  Oeuvre  in  Courbevoie,  on 
the  Seine,  is  the  personal  worthiness  of 
the  applicant.  The  chairman  states :  "  It 
cannot  be  our  purpose  to  help  the  Cath- 
olic Church  to  get  rid  of  her  bad  priests. 
We  demand  nothing  but  an  upright  char- 
acter and  an  honest  longing  for  the  truth 
of    the    Gospel."      The    society,    in    its 


monthly  journal,  publishes  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Professor  and  Abbe  Baras- 
cudi,  and  its  popular  weekly  organ  re- 
ports the  accession  in  three  months  of  six 
priests,  five  secular  and  one  Franciscan. 
Those  who  have  come  over  declare  that 
the  agitation  has  as  yet  only  begun. 

_  .  .  .        The  report  of  the  numbers, 

.        .       nationalities    and    designa- 

migra  1       j-ions  0f  the  passengers  that 

left  the  United  Kingdom  for  places  out 
of  Europe  during  the  five  months  end- 
ing May  30th,  1900,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  periods  of  the  previous 
years,  show  some  interesting  figures. 
The  total  number  during  the  last  five 
months  was  104,220  against  86,247  the 
previous  year.  The  gain  is  almost  en- 
tirely in  foreigners,  who  were  44,348 
against  29,240,  and  probably  indicated 
the  travel.  Of  British  origin  the  totals 
were  for  this  year  58,474;  last  year, 
55,714.  The  English  led  with  29,759 
and  30,144;  the  Irish  came  next  with 
23,057  and  20,525  for  the  two  periods 
relatively.  The  United  States  was  the 
favorite.  Of  the  English  more  than  half 
during  the  present  year,  and  a  little  less 
during  the  preceding  year,  came  to  this 
country ;  of  the  Irish  almost  the  entire 
number.  A  fair  proportion  of  the  Eng- 
lish went  to  British  North  America — a 
little  over  5,000  in  each  period ;  of  the 
Irish,  only  265  in  1900  and  359  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Next  to  British  North 
America  came  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Natal,  the  English  sending  3,456  this 
year  and  4,686  the  previous  year.  The 
Irish  preferred  South  Africa  to  British 
North  America,  but  still  were  very  scant 
in  their  supply.  The  Scotch  sent  to  this 
country  2,757  during  the  past  year  and  to 
South  Africa  1,182,  or  altogether  about 
four-fifths  of  their  entire  emigration. 
Among  the  foreigners  the  great  mass 
came  to  this  country,  and  probably  in- 
cluded a  considerable  number  of  Ameri- 
cans, js 

r.  ......      ,       The    copper   miners 

Emperor   Williams        r       -1./1-        <•  1  1 

Motto  °J      Mansfeld       m 

baxony  recently 
celebrated  the  seven  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  the  mines,  and 
Emperor  William  was  present  rejoicing 
in  his  title  of  "  Count  Mansfeld."  In 
making  an  address  to  the  miners  he  re- 
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ferred  to  the  fact  that  a  former  Count 
Mansfeld  had  used  the  motto,  "  Never- 
theless," and  told  them  that  it  was  the 
one  motto  that  he  had  taken  as  his  guide 
in  life  when  insurmountable  difficulties 
had  confronted  him.  This  motto  has 
evidently  controlled  him  during  the  past 
few  years  and  has  proved  its  virtue. 
When  the  Naval  bill  was  brought  up  at 
the  commencement  of  the  recent  session 
of  the  Reichstag  it  was  declared  to  be 
impossible  for  the  Government  to  secure 
its  passage.  "  Nevertheless  "  the  Gov- 
ernment tried,  persistently  pressing  to- 
ward its  point,  willing  to  waive  occa- 
sional minor  advantages,  submitting  even 
to  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  sum 
total  asked  for,  and  secured  the  main 
point  at  stake,  the  bill  being  carried 
through  the  third  reading  on  the  very 
day  that  the  Reichstag  adjourned.  A 
few  seemed  to  suppose  that  the  opposi- 
tion had  accomplished  something.  Herr 
Bebel  was  wiser,  for  he  said  that  the 
Clerical  party,  whose  vote  really  carried 
the  bill,  "  having  now  given  way  with  re- 
gard to  the  fleet  in  home  waters  would 
probably  give  way  hereafter  when  a 
fresh  demand  was  made  for  such  an  in- 
crease of  the  fleet  for  foreign  service  as 
was  originally  proposed."  The  Em- 
peror's "  nevertheless  "  has  carried  the 
day.  It  has  had  an  additional  illustra- 
tion of  its  value  in  the  opening  of  another 
of  those  inland  canals,  about  which  so 
much  of  discussion  has  raged.  It  is  five 
years  since  the  great  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
Canal  connecting  the  Baltic  and  the 
North  Sea  was  accomplished.  Now 
there  is  one  connecting  the  Elbe  and  the 
Baltic ;  soon  there  will  be  one  connecting 
the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  and  a  Danube 
and  Moldau  canal  is  contemplated  as  a 
means  of  attracting  some  of  the  trade  of 
Austria  and  Hungary  northward 
through  Germany.  For  all  of  these 
there  has  been  more  or  less  of  opposi- 
tion, "  nevertheless  "  they  have  been  car- 
ried through.  The  meat  bill  has  passed ; 
"  nevertheless  "  it  is  understood  that  the 
Emperor  desires  that  some  of  its  severer 
features  should  be  softened,  and  there  is 
a  general  belief  that  his  will  will  carry 
here  as  it  has  elesewhere ;  when  he  has 
once  secured  the  support  of  the  Agrarians. 
Emperor  William's  "  nevertheless  "  has 
proved  a  pretty  strong  force,  and  is  like- 
ly to  prove  a  stronger  one,  illustrating 


as  it  does  his  persistence  and  refusal  to 
be  discouraged  at  difficulties. 


.    ..    _  With  Madrid  in  a  state  of 

Latin  Europe  ^  ,  . 

r       siege;  a  new  Cabinet  in 

Rome  scarcely  certain  what  its  founda- 
tion is;  the  French  Government  fighting 
not  so  much  for  its  life,  because  com- 
paratively few  expect  it  to  be  overthrown, 
as  for  the  privilege  of  conducting  its 
work  with  some  sort  of  decency  and  or- 
der, the  general  outlook  for  southern  and 
southwestern  Europe  is  not  as  encourag- 
ing as  it  might  be.  The  situation  in 
Spain  is  the  direct  result  of  the  efforts  of 
the  Government  to  carry  out  its  ordinary 
procedure  and  secure  some  measure  of 
financial  reform.  The  mob,  inflamed  by 
certain  socialistic  leaders,  erected  barri- 
cades at  Valencia  and  Barcelona,  smashed 
the  windows  of  the  military  club  in  Se- 
ville, compelled  the  closing  of  the  the- 
aters, shops  and  cafes  in  Madrid,  and  in 
general  pitted  themselves  against  the 
gendarmes  until  the  Government  was 
compelled  in  self  defense  to  take  the  al- 
most extreme  measure  of  declaring  mar- 
tial law.  That  there  will  be  any  serious 
result  few  anticipate.  There  is  bitter  op- 
position to  the  royal  house,  but  very  lit- 
tle of  coherence  among  the  opposing  fac- 
tion so  as  to  insure  effective  hostility. 
Whether  efforts  at  reform  will  accom- 
plish anything  there  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  people  believe  they  are  being  ground 
down  for  the  sake  of  officialdom,  and  are 
resenting  it.  The  same  thing  is  true  in 
Italy.  There  seems  little  probability  that 
the  new  Cabinet,  gracious  as  it  seeks  to 
be,  will  find  itself  able  to  stem  the  tide  of 
the  Socialists,  who  would  wipe  out  the 
whole  of  royal  prerogative  and  power. 
In  France  the  situation  is  by  no  means  as 
serious.  In  Spain  and  Italy  the  discon- 
tent and  the  ferment  are  spread  over  the 
whole  country.  In  France  they  are  con- 
fined chiefly  to  Paris.  The  provinces  are 
true  to  their  government — conservative. 
It  is  in  Paris  that  the  Nationalists,  with 
their  absurd  claims,  are  the  strongest. 
Where  else  in  the  world  could  there  have 
occurred  such  a  fiasco  as  the  kidnapping 
of  the  high  priestess  of  the  Nationalists 
just  as  she  was  to  address  a  political 
meeting?  Whether  or  not  the  report  be 
true  that  it  was  the  hairbrained  escapade 
of  a  painter,  who  wanted  to  see  whether 
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he  could  not  repeat  the  hoax  that  he  had 
played  on  Judge  Beaurepaire,  makes  very 
little  difference.  So  long  as  the  boule- 
vards have  something  to  talk  about,  and 
the  commune  does  not  get  hold  of  the 
faubourgs,  the  provinces  do  not  trouble 
themselves  excessively,  and  the  Ministry 
goes  its  way  quietly.  Still  it  is  not  con- 
ducive to  the  strength  of  the  French 
Government  in  international  matters  that 
it  should  be  to  such  a  degree  at  the  mercy 
of  what  is  really  little  more  than  a  mob, 
even  tho  it  be  led  by  a  general  of  the 
army.  It  is  really  here  that  the  great 
danger  lies.  General  Delanne  has  de- 
clared open  war  against  General  Andree, 
the  Minister  of  War,  with  the  result  that 
officers  dismissed  by  the  latter  are  re- 
tained by  the  former,  and  in  some  cases 
two  men  claim  to  fill  the  same  position. 
That  this  can  continue  long  is  impossible, 
but  it  does  harm. 

...    ,  «  After  the  long  delay 

Admiral  Seymour  ,  P     .      J 

.  —.      J.  .  word     arrived      from 

at  Tien-Tsin  A  ,  -  c  , 

Admiral  Seymour  that 

he  was  within  a  few  miles  of  Tien-Tsin, 
but  harassed  by  the  enemy  and  in  dan- 
ger. The  troops  there  pressed  to  the 
front  immediately  to  relieve  him,  and  his 
column,  after  sustaining  the  loss  of  62 
killed  and  312  wounded,  was  brought  into 
Tien-Tsin  in  safety.  The  force  which 
relieved  him  passed  on  toward  Peking, 
and  from  it  no  further  statements  have 
come.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  connec- 
tion with  these,  and  what  their  experi- 
ence will  be  cannot  be  told.  Admiral 
Seymour  reported  that  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Peking  at  all.  The 
determined  opposition,  not  merely  of  the 
"  Boxers,"  but  of  the  imperial  troops,  to- 
gether with  the  destruction  of  the  rail- 
way and  the  difficulty  of  securing  provi- 
sions, compelled  him  on  the  16th  to  re- 
trace his  steps  to  Tien-Tsin  without  hav- 
ing secured  any  word  from  the  legations 
at  Peking.  It  was  one  continuous  fight 
from  the  moment  of  his  starting  out  until 
his  return,  and  the  casualties  among  the 
Chinese  troops  were  reported  as  very 
heavy.  At  the  same  time  came  word  of 
the  absolute  destruction  of  the  large 
Presbyterian  mission  station  at  Wei-hien. 
The  missionaries  were  reported  as  safe, 
but  a  subsequent  report  states  that  some 
had  escaped  to  another  place,  and  were 
there  in  considerable  peril,  and  a  steamer 


had  been  sent  to  rescue  them.  The  situa- 
tion in  the  coast  provinces  is  becoming 
serious,  tho  Central  China  is  reported  as 
quiet.  The  Viceroys  of  Nanking  and 
Hankau  offered  an  agreement  by  which 
they  should  undertake  to  protect  the  mis- 
sionaries and  foreign  merchants  in  south 
and  east  China.  These  offers  were  trans- 
mitted by  the  consuls  to  their  respective 
Governments.  The  French  Consul  urged 
their  acceptance,  but  the  French  Govern- 
ment has  not  yet  indorsed  them,  and  in 
Washington  they  were  not  regarded  as 
accepted.  A  foreign  force  of  14,000 
officers  and  men  have  been  landed  at 
Taku,  and  the  river  is  open  as  far  as 
Tien-Tsin,  altho  communication  is  by 
no  means  uninterrupted.  The  Chinese 
troops  are  in  strong  force  all  about,  and  it 
is  only  within  a  few  days  that  the  arsenal 
has  been  captured,  so  that  the  situation 
is  by  no  means  safe  even  where  the  for- 
eign forces  are  the  strongest.  American 
troops  have  been  ordered  to  the  front 
rapidly,  and  Admiral  Remey  is  on  his 
way  to  take  general  command.  The 
"  Oregon,"  which  was  ordered  from 
Hong  Kong,  ran  upon  a  pinnacle  rock 
off  the  Gulf  of  Pechili,  and  it  is  feared 
will  be  a  total  wreck,  several  holes  hav- 
ing been  made  in  the  bottom  and  sides. 
Admiral  Kempff  has  explained  his  re- 
fusal to  share  in  the  bombardment  of 
the  Taku  forts,  as  based  upon  his  unwill- 
ingness to  do  anything  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  protection  of  Americans, 
and  his  belief  that  it  would  do  harm  by 
antagonizing  the  regular  troops.  This 
has  been  supported  by  some  messages  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  the  bombardment 
which  decided  the  Chinese  officials  to  side 
with  the  Boxers,  but  other  advices  indi- 
cate that  this  is  a  mere  pretext,  and  that 
but  for  the  bombardment  the  situation 
would  have  been  much  worse. 

-..     e..     ..  As  to  the  foreign  minis- 

The  Situation  ,  -,-,  .  .       $ 

at  Peking-  ters  at  Pekmg  there  1S  as 

yet    nothing    absolutely 

known.  Up  to  the  very  day  of  Admiral 
Seymour's  relief  it  was  affirmed  posi- 
tively that  they  were  with  him.  Such 
statements  were  made  by  Minister  Wu 
in  Washington  on  the  basis  of  telegrams 
from  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  Li  Hung 
Chang,  and  others.  Also  statements 
were  made  that  they  were  safe  at  Peking ; 
that  the  Government  had  wished  to  give 
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them  their  passports,  but  that  they  had 
refused  to  accept  them,  considering  the 
escort  insufficient.  All  these  rumors 
were  set  aside  by  the  report  on  the  26.  of 
July  corroborating  the  previous  report 
of  the  murder  of  the  German  Minister 
and  the  destruction  of  several  of  the  lega- 
tions. In  view  of  the  lack  of  subsequent 
statement  that  report  had  been  discred- 
ited, but  it  comes  now  from  the  American 
Consul  at  Shanghai,  who  has  been  con- 
servative in  affirming  alarmist  rumors, 
and  from  other  sources  as  well,  so  that  it 
leaves  the  greatest  of  anxiety  with  re- 
gard to  the  situation  of  the  entire  foreign 
community  at  the  capital.  There  have 
been  rumors  of  counter  plots  against  the 
Empress  Dowager,  and  it  seems  prob- 
able that  Prince  Tuan,  the  father  of  the 
heir  apparent,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
Empress  Dowager  after  the  deposition 
of  Kwang-su,  is  carrying  things  with  a 
high  hand,  ordering  that  the  foreigners 
on  every  hand  be  massacred  and  that  no 
quarter  be  given  to  them  by  any.  Some 
of  the  Chinese  officials  are  reported  to 
have  sent  an  appeal  to  the  European 
Powers  to  press  an  army  toward  Peking 
as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  to  over- 
come this  tyranny  of  Prince  Tuan.  Just 
what  will  be  done  is  not  yet  apparent. 
The  troops  are  gathering,  but  the  Powers 
are  still  somewhat  at  a  loss  as  to  just 
what  the  situation  is.  War  has  not  been 
declared,  and  yet  acts  of  war  are  being 
committed  all  the  time.  There  is,  too,  a 
considerable  hesitancy  as  to  the  outcome. 
The  hot  season  is  just  at  hand,  when  it 
will  be  very  dangerous  to  send  troops 
through  the  country.  The  autumn  is 
short,  and  the  cold  winter,  which  comes 
early,  would  make  military  operations 
very  difficult.  There  are  rumors  of  a 
Russian  army  coming  down  from  Man- 
churia,  but  no  definite  information.  In 
France  there  is  considerable  opposition  to 
active  measures,  and  there  seems  to  be 
general  hesitancy  on  the  part  of  England 
v  s  to  prompt  action  in  the  matter  lest  they 
find  themselves  with  a  heavier  war  on 
their  hands  than  they  feel  equal  under 
l he  present  circumstances  to  undertake. 

«-     iL    at-        Interest  in  South  Africa  is 
South   Africa      ,.    .  ,     ,     ,     .  ,,         , 

divided  between  the  des- 
ultory war  being  carried  on  in  the 
1  ransvaal  and  Orange  River  Colony  and 
the  political  situation  in  Cape  Town.  The 


military  movements  are  none  of  them 
very  prominent,  and  yet  they  require 
Lord  Roberts's  full  force  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  when  he  was  asked  a  short 
time  since  how  soon  he  could  spare 
troops,  he  said  it  would  not  be  for  a  year 
yet,  showing  that  he  realizes  the  serious 
nature  of  the  task  that  is  before  him.  It 
requires  a  considerable  force  to  keep  his 
connections  open  to  the  south,  General 
De  Wet  carrying  on  a  guerrilla  warfare 
to  the  east  of  Pretoria  with  an  energy 
that  wearies  the  English  troops  consider- 
ably. Commandant  Botha,  in  the  north, 
is  concentrating  his  forces,  and  while 
withdrawing  somewhat  slowly  to  the  Ly- 
denburg  region,  manages  to  keep  Gen- 
eral Roberts  pretty  busy.  A  change  in 
the  situation  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
a  messenger  from  Pretoria  for  President 
Kruger  sought  to  get  through  the  lines 
and  was  turned  back  by  Commandant 
Botha,  who  told  him  that  the  situation 
was  purely  military  now,  and  that  he 
could  not  proceed,  but  was  instructed  to 
return  and  explain  the  situation  to  the 
burghers  in  Pretoria  and  also  to  Mrs. 
Kruger.  An  exchange  of  letters,  it  is 
said,  is  going  on  between  Lord  Roberts 
and  General  Botha,  but  no  statement  as 
to  the  position  taken  by  either  is  made. 
On  account  of  the  situation  in  China  re- 
newed pressure  has  been  put  upon  Lord 
Roberts  to  push  the  matter  through,  and 
he  is  evidently  doing  his  best.  In  Cape 
Town  the  situation  appears  to  be  some- 
what relieved.  The  new  Ministry  under 
Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  is  said  to  have  ac- 
cepted the  propositions  made  by  ex-Pre- 
mier Schreiner  looking  toward  a  liberal 
arrangement  with  the  Boers  by  which 
only  a  few  of  the  more  truculent  leaders 
will  be  severely  punished,  the  great  mass 
being  freed  from  all  penalty.  Individ- 
uals continue  to  turn  in  arms,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  officers 
who  affirm  that  the  Boers  will  fight  it  out 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  harassing  the 
British  troops  wherever  possible.  It  is 
significant  that  reinforcements  for  Lord 
Roberts's  army  continue  to  be  sent  from 
England,  and  this  has  occasioned  con- 
siderable remark  on  the  part  of  others, 
especially  of  the  French,  who  seem  to  see 
in  it  a  possible  threat  to  Madagascar, 
where  they  are  increasing  their  forces. 
Others  interpret  it  as  looking  toward  the 
release  of  a  larger  force  for  use  in  Asia. 


Independence. 


By  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D. 


I  AM  never  tired  of  reminding  the 
young  people  that  we  owe  the  dear 
words  "  independent  "  and  "  inde- 
pendence "  to  as  eager  and  devoted  body 
of  religious  people  as  the  world  ever  saw. 
They  are  words  invented  by  some  of  the 
purists  of  the  Puritans  of  the  time  of 
King  James  the  Fool.  So,  you  will  not 
find  either  word  in  Shakespeare.  The  ear- 
liest use  of  it  which  the  readers  for  Mur- 
ray's dictionary  have  found  is  in  a  pas- 
sage written  by  Jacob  in  1611.  Henry 
Jacob  was  one  of  the  founders,  I  might 
almost  say  one  of  the  martyr  founders,  of 
the  Puritan  Church.  "  Each  congrega- 
tion," he  says,  "  is  an  entire  and  inde- 
pendent body  politic,  endued  with  power, 
immediately  under  and  from  Christ." 
This  is  from  Jacob's  "  Declaration."  We 
may  say  in  passing  that  this  is  as  true 
now  as  it  was  then.  It  would  be  a  good 
motto  for  this  paper  to  which  the  use  of 
it  by  such  men  gave  its  name. 

It  very  soon  proved  that  the  words  ap- 
plied, not  simply  to  the  government  of 
churches,  but  to  the  government  of 
towns  and  the  government  of  states,  and 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  all  success  in 
practical  government  has  been  achieved 
as  men  held  to  the  principles  of  independ- 
ence, and  that  failure  has  followed  where 
they  have  been  afraid. 

For  instance,  when  a  dozen  or  two 
families  form  a  new  village  in  America 
they  act  at  once  as  an  independent  socie- 
ty, "  endued  with  power  immediately 
under  and  from  Christ."  This  means 
that  they  work  "  together,"  as  Christ 
teaches  them.  So  they  have  almost 
immediately  the  roads  they  want,  and 
the  bridges,  and  the  fords,  and  the 
school  houses,  and  the  irrigation  canals 
and  the  churches  which  they  need.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  in  Algiers  as  many 
such  families  went  out  to  make  a  village, 
they  would  go  because  somebody  sent 
them.  The  roads  would  be  built  as  a  bu- 
reau in  Paris  directed,  the  plans  for  the 
bridge  and  the  school  house  would  be 
sent  them  by  a  Government  engineer,  and 


the  minister  who  preached  to  them  would 
be  paid  his  salary  from  the  general  treas- 
ury of  France,  and  the  girl  who  taught 
the  children  their  letters  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

Of  all  which  the  consequence  is  that 
in  more  than  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  the  American  village  succeeds. 
On  the  other  hand  the  chances  are  nine- 
ty-nine out  of  a  hundred  that  the  Alge- 
rine  village  will  go  to  the  dogs,  or  per- 
haps will  die  before  it  is  born.  If  the 
people  of  the  village  seek  the  glory  of 
God  first  and  mean  that  their  joy  shall  al- 
ways be  in  honor,  justice,  truth,  love  and 
the  other  realities  which  God  takes  joy 
in,  the  settlement  will  certainly  succeed. 
This  is  what  is  meant  by  the  catechism, 
when  it  says  that  the .-"  chief  end  of  man 
is  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  enjoy 
him  forever."  Some  people  think  that 
this  is  all  of  the  catechism  which  need  be 
learned. 

Let  the  younger  readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent remember  that  it  is  not  true  in 
America  that  the  Church  and  State  are 
divided  from  each  other.  It  was  the 
fashion  to  say  so  once,  and  very  ignorant 
people  say  so  now.  All  that  is  true  about 
it  is  that  what  we  call  the  State  Govern- 
ments do  not  take  the  charge  of  churches, 
and  what  we  call  the  organized  churches 
do  not,  as  such,  choose  the  governors  and 
legislatures  of  States.  But  it  is  the  same 
people  which  rules  the  Church  and  the 
State.  It  is  just  as  the  same  man  may 
be  a  doctor  and  may  raise  roses.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  country  where  the  offices  of 
the  State  and  Church  are  so  intermingled. 
The  State  and  the  Church  both  take  care 
of  the  charities.  The  Church  regulates 
worship,  and  the  State  regulates  justice. 
All  this  is  different  from  the  customs  of 
Europe.  But  whichever  the  name  we 
give  to  the  thing  done,  it  is  the  people 
which  does  it,  and  does  it  because  provi- 
dentially this  people  found  out  very  early 
what  the  words  independent  and  inde- 
pendence mean. 

Boston,  Mass, 
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By  the  Rev.  J.  L.   Whiting 

[Mr.  Whiting  is  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  and  is  now  one  of  the  company  shut  up  in  Peking.— Editor^ 


THE  anti-foreign  society  or  sect 
which  has  been  spreading 
throughout  North  China  with  sur- 
prising rapidity  during  the  last  year  has 
now  reached  the  capital.  It  passes  under 
various  names.  Among  foreigners  the 
members  of  the  sect  have  been  generally 
called  "  Boxers,"  probably  from  one  of 
the  names  which  they  have  given  them- 
selves "  E-ho-ch'uan,"  the  last  syllable 
of  which  means  fist.  The  name,  however, 
gives  a  false  impression,  not  only  of 
their  mode  of  attack  when  they  assail 
Christians,  but  also  of  their  training  or 
drill;  for  they  practice  nothing  akin  to 
the  art  of  boxing;  altho  they  sometimes 
swing  their  arms  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  and  perform  various  gymnastic 
feats,  such  as  leaping  and  kicking  the 
feet  high  in  the  air.  For  two  or  three 
weeks  the  society  has  been  actively 
propagated  in  Peking,  and  their  training 
has  been  done  openly.  Those  who  en- 
gage in  it  claim  that  it  is  allowed,  if  not 
approved,  by  the  Empress-Dowager.  In 
a  recent  proclamation  she  did  say  that  or- 
ganization and  drill  for  self-defense 
might  be  allowed,  at  the  same  time  for- 
bidding organization  for  aggression  upon 
others.  If  she  did  not  intend  covertly 
to  encourage  them,  it  certainly  was  an 
unwise  remark  to  make  at  such  a  junc- 
ture as  the  present.  The  society  (if  so- 
ciety it  can  be  called  with  such  a  loose 
connection)  here  goes  under  the  name 
E-Ho-T'uan,  which  means  Righteous 
Harmony  League.  In  some  places  it  is 
called  Ta  Tao  Huei,  or  Great  Knife  So- 
ciety. In  all  there  are,  it  is  said,  eight- 
een affiliated  societies. 

The  avowed  object  of  the  society  is 
to  expel  all  foreigners  from  China.  Prob- 
ably in  the  minds  of  some  there  is  a  hope 
of  plunder.  A  placard  was  posted  in 
many  places  in  this  city  a  few  days  since, 
a  translation  of  which  is,  "  Happiness 
adding  god  of  wealth  Lee  announces." 
"  Because  the  two  sects,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  destroy  Buddhism  and 
undermine  tbe  divinities  and  do  not  hon- 
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or  the  Buddhist  precepts,  they  have  en- 
raged High  Heaven  to  withhold  rain  and 
send  down  eight  million  divine  soldiers 
to  sweep  out  the  foreigners  of  outside 
nations,  when  rain  will  descend.  Soon 
there  will  be  the  struggle  of  war,  and  sol- 
diers and  citizens  will  meet  calamities. 
The  Buddhist  E-Ho-T'uan,  can,  on  the 
one  hand,  preserve  the  nation,  and,-  on 
the  other,  give  peace  to  the  people.  Who- 
ever sees  this  placard  and  spreads  abroad 
six  copies  will  avert  calamity  from  his 
family.  Whoever  sends  forth  ten  copies 
will  avert  calamity  from  his  village,  but 
whoever  sees  it  and  does  not  spread  it 
abroad  will  subject  himself  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  sword's  point.  If  foreigners 
are  not  leveled  rain  will  not  fall.  If  any 
one  has  eaten  the  poisonous  medicine  of 
the  foreigners  let  him  take  Black  prunes 
seven,  Spindletreebark  five  mace,  Mair 
grass  (couch  grass?)  seven  mace.  A 
divine  prescription,  boil  and  take." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  placard  is  well 
adapted  to  stir  up  violence  against  for- 
eigners, especially  as  there  was  a  scar- 
city of  rain  last  autumn,  and  very  little 
snow  during  the  winter,  and  at  the  time 
of  issuing  the  placards  there  had  not  suffi- 
cient rain  fallen  to  enable  the  farmers  to 
plant  their  spring  crops.  Since  that  time, 
fortunately,  rain  has  fallen,  tho  barely 
sufficient  to  enable  the  seed  to  be  put  in. 
The  placards  were  written,  but  two  book- 
lets also  have  been  circulated,  one  giving 
a  "  Good  Method  for  Destroying  For- 
eign Houses,"  the  other  in  the  interest 
of  the  "  Eighteen  Affiliated  Societies." 
Upon  the  representations  of  the  foreign 
ministers  the  Foreign  Office  issued  a 
proclamation  forbidding  the  propagation 
of  the  society.  They  also  say  they  have 
traced  the  booklets  to  their  place  of  is- 
sue and  have  seized  and  destroyed  the 
blocks  and  two  hundred  copies  of  the 
books.  Still  the  drilling  seems  to  go  on 
as  openly  as  ever. 

The  drilling  appears  to  be  carried  on 
entirely  in  a  trance  state.  The  society 
for  Psychical  Research  might  here  find 
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a  rich  field  in  which  to  pursue  their  in- 
vestigations. Might  they  not  do  well  to 
send  out  a  representative,  perhaps  Pro- 
fessor Hyslop,  to  examine  and  compare 
with  home  manifestations?  The  prop- 
agation of  the  Righteous  Harmony  (or 
Union)  League  claim  that  the  members 
are  taught  skill  in  fighting  by  the  spirit 
of  some  noted  ancient  warrior  who  takes 
possession  of  them.  It  does  not  seem  to 
matter  whether  the  possessor  be  historical 
or  not.  The  method  of  entering  the 
hypnotic  or  trance  state  is  for  the  per- 
son to  stand  facing  the  southeast,  make 
an  obeisance  (tsoi),  then  repeat  a  for- 
mula, a  translation  of  which  is  "  suc- 
cess, Amitabha  Buddha,  please 


Kuan 
Sun  Hou 


Kung 
rh 


expend  your  heart  (may  I  trouble  you)  ; 
the  *  five  sons  have  obtained  their 
degree;  the  eight  upper  genii;  the  eight 
lower  genii ;  the  eight  middle  genii 
Amitabha  Buddha,"  then  another  obei- 
sance is  made,  then  the  formula  is  re- 
peated a  second  time,  and  a  third  obei- 
sance made,  when  the  spirit  of  the  person 
invoked  is  supposed  to  enter  the  person 
practicing,  who  becomes  rigid  and  falls 
on  his  back,  generally  assisted  by  the  one 
superintending.  After  a  time  he  sud- 
denly whops  over,  sometimes  rolls  rap- 
idly several  feet,  springs  up  and  begins 
to  brandish  his  arms.  In  the  city  they 
have  had  no  actual  weapons  given  them, 
but  it  is  reported  that  in  other  places 
weapons  have  been  given.  The  persons 
most  frequently  invoked  are  Kuan  Kung, 
Yang  Chia  Chiang  and  Sun  Hourh. 

Kuan  Kung,  or  Duke  Kuan,  has  been 
deified,  and  is  looked  upon  as  the  Chi- 
nese Mars.  He  was  invoked  when 
China  went  to  war  with  Japan.  The  fam- 
ily of  Yang  Chia  Chiang  were  noted  lan- 
cers. Sun  Hourh  is  a  mythical  monkey 
endowed  with  miraculous  powers.  He 
had  a  club,  quite  as  noted  as  Excalibur, 
the  sword  of  King  Arthur.  This  club 
could  become  small  enough  to  be  carried 
in  the  ear,  and  could  become  as  large  as 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  beat  down  all  op- 
position. When  Kuan  Kung  is  present 
the    subject    fences    as    with    a    sword. 

*  It  is  said  that  five  sons  of  one  family  all  attained  the 
degree  of  Chin  Shih,  the  highest  in  the  competitive  system 
of  China.    Hence  theiphrase. 


When  Yang  Chia  Chiang  is  in  possession 
the  lance  exercise  is  practiced,  while  Sun 
Hourh  displays  his  power  in  high  leaps 
and  in  brandishing  a  club.  Sometimes 
the  subject  comes  out  of  the  trance  state 
of  himself;  sometimes  he  is  brought  out 
of  it  by  the  superintendent,  who  passes 
his  hand  over  the  subject's  face  when  he 
is  thought  to  have  practiced  long  enough. 
One  or  two  cases  have  been  reported  in 
which  it  was  difficult  to  bring  the  per- 
son out  of  the  trance  state,  so  that  the 
family  and  the  superintendent  became 
alarmed,  but  such  cases  are  rare.  In  this 
city  most  of  those  who  have  practiced 
have  been  lads  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
years  of  age.  There  are  some  who  can- 
not enter  the  state. 

The  propagators  of  this  society  claim, 
and  no  doubt  many  of  them  believe,  that 
drilling  under  the  tuition  of  these  spirits 
will  render  men  invulnerable.  They  sup- 
port this  claim  by  the  fact,  or  alleged 
fact,  that  the  subject  in  the  trance  state 
often  strikes  heavily  with  his  hand,  or 
with  his  body,  against  a  wall  or  a  tree 
and  feels  no  pain  and  sustains  no  in- 
jury. But  this  claim  is  becoming  largely 
discounted  because  of  the  fact  having 
been  circulated  of  the  wounding  and 
death  of  not  a  few,  who  have  engaged 
in  fights.  Soon  after  they  began  their 
plundering  of  Christians  last  year  in 
West  Shantung,  quite  a  large  number 
were  killed  who  had  resisted  the  troops 
sent  to  scatter  them.  In  East  Shantung 
there  has  risen  great  opposition  to  the 
railroad  which  the  Germans  are  con- 
structing. Some  weeks  ago  a  member 
of  the  Righteous  Union  League  went  to 
the  center  of  that  opposition  and  estab- 
lished a  branch  of  his  society  with  much 
eclat.  To  show  that  he  trusted  in  his 
invulnerability  he  volunteered  to  lead  an 
attack  on  the  soldiers  (Chinese)  who  had 
been  sent  to  protect  the  railroad.  The  at- 
tack was  made  two  or  three  weeks  since. 
The  leader,  notwithstanding  his  boasted 
immunity,  fell  at  the  first  volley  of  the 
soldiers.  Members  of  the  society  have 
on  various  occasions  attacked  communi- 
ties where  Roman  Catholics  lived.  At 
first  they  usually  had  their  own  way,  but 
lately  Roman  Catholics  have  in  many 
places  armed  themselves.  Last  month 
an  attack  was  made  at  Chang  Chia 
Chuang,  ten  or  fifteen  miles  from  Pao- 
tingfu,  the  capital  of  this  province.     The 
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Catholics  were  prepared,  and  are  said  to 
have  mounted  their  houses  when  the  as- 
sault was  made.  As  the  attacking  party 
had  few,  if  any,  firearms,  and  the  Chris- 
tians had  them,  they  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing off  their  assailants,  who  greatly  out- 
numbered them,  killing  and  wounding, 
according  to  the  Tien-Tsin  Times,  sev- 
enty or  eighty. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  at  present 
there  is  in  the  foreign  community  more 
or  less  questioning  whereunto  this  thing 
will  grow.  The  impression  is  becoming 
more  definite  that  the  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  increasingly  anti-foreign.  The 
policy  of  those  in  power  is  being  more 
and  more  shaped  by  those  opposed  to  re- 
form. It  is,  indeed,  felt  to  be  too  dan- 
gerous to  attempt  to  withdraw  the  con- 
cessions already  granted  to  the  syndicates 
supported  by  the  representatives  of  the 
various  Powers,  but  as  many  obstacles 
are  placed  in  their  way  as  can  be  de- 
vised. It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
anti-foreign  societies  have  been  more 
than  winked  at  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
barrassing foreign  enterprises  of  all 
kinds.  While  the  Government,  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  foreign  ministers,  issues 
proclamations  forbidding  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  societies,  no  intention  is  shown 
of  carrying  out  the  threats  they  make  of 
seizing  the  leaders.  It  is  very  clear  they 
will  not  do  so  unless  urged  to  it  by  prac- 
tically irresistible  pressure  from  foreign 
Governments.  A  hundredth  part  of  the 
energy  displayed  in  attempting  to  seize 
K'ang  Yiiwei  if  used  in  repressing  the 
E-ho  League  would  have  stifled  it  at  the 
outset,  and  would  completely  uproot  it 
now  in  half  a  month.  The  fact  that  noth- 
ing is  done  has  led  not  only  foreigners  to 
conclude  that  the  Government  does  not 
care  to  suppress  these  societies,  but  many 
of  the  Chinese  themselves  freely  declare 
the  same.  In  the  meantime  Chinese  so- 
ciety is  being  stirred  up  by  the  agitators, 
and  more  than  ordinary  acts  of  hostility 
are  manifested.  We  trust  the  ill  feel- 
ing may  not  be  brought  to  the  outbreak 


point.  The  situation  is  better  than  a 
week  ago,  because  the  rain  gave  the  lie 
to  the  placards  posted  up.  The  rain  at 
the  western  hills  was  largely  snow,  and 
came  with  a  high  wind.  This  is  just  the 
time  of  the  year  when  multitudes  go  out 
of  the  city  to  a  famous  temple  some  twen- 
ty-five miles  from  the  city  to  the  west. 
The  previous  days  had  been  very  warm, 
and  many  of  the  pilgrims  were  thinly 
clothed.  Several  tens  of  people  perished 
from  exposure.  Some  among  the  Chi- 
nese have  not  hesitated  to  suggest  that 
this  calamity  was  due  to  the  wrath  of 
heaven  for  the  worship  of  false  gods. 
Those  who  have  heard  something  of 
Christianity  are  the  first  to  think  of  this, 
tho  I  have  not  heard  of  any  Christians 
giving  currency  to  the  thought,  still  I 
am  quite  prepared  to  believe  that  some  of 
them  would  be  disposed  to  accept  the 
view. 

The  assumed  attitude  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  slanders  industriously  circu- 
lated among  the  people,  and  the  conse- 
quent excitement  and  fear,  have  pro- 
duced their  legitimate  effects.  No  doubt 
these  causes  may  have  had  much  to  do 
with  the  opposition  to  the  building  of  the 
railway  in  Shantung.  Missionary  work 
is  rendered  much  more  difficult.  The 
clinics  at  the  dispensaries  have  become 
much  smaller.  There  are  fewer  patients 
in  the  hospitals.  The  attendance  at  the 
chapels  has  fallen  off.  Still  there  are 
large  numbers  just  as  friendly  as  ever. 
They  have  known  us  too  long  to  believe 
all  the  slanders.  Chinese  Christians  are 
praying  for  seasonable  rains,  knowing 
that  they  would  have  a  powerful  effect 
in  quieting  the  minds  of  the  people.  No 
doubt  they  would  so  pray  out  of  pity  for 
the  sufferings  which  a  lack  of  rain  would 
entail.  In  fact,  prayers  have  been  of- 
fered in  the  churches  even  before  there 
was  any  excitement  manifested.  We  are 
trusting  that  the  result  of  these  upheavals 
may  be  an  advance  in  the  causes  of  re- 
form, of  progress  and  of  Christianity. 

Puking,  May  19,  1900. 
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By  Alleyne  Ireland, 


Author  of  "  Tropical  Colonization,"  ".The  Anglo-Boer  Conflict,"  etc. 


VIEWED  from  the  scientific  stand- 
point the  successful  administra- 
tion of  tropical  dependencies  pre- 
sents a  number  of  difficulties  which  fall 
readily  into  two  classes — the  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  local  condi- 
tions and  those  incident  to  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  instruments  employed ;  in 
other  words,  the  difficulties  involved  on 
the  one  hand  in  the  formulation,  on  the 
other  hand  in  the  execution  of  a  policy. 

Unfortunately,  however,  mankind  in 
general  refuses  absolutely  to  include 
government  administration  among  those 
things  which  are  to  be  considered 
proper  subjects  for  scientific  treatment. 
So,  in  setting  out  to  examine  some  of  the 
practical  problems  of  tropical  coloniza- 
tion we  must  realize  at  once  that  the  sim- 
ple statement  of  the  scientific  difficulties 
of  the  task  falls  far  short  of  expressing 
the  magnitude  of  the  work  in  hand. 

To  the  inherent  difficulties  must  be 
added  those  which  are  imported  into  the 
situation  from  outside,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  exigencies  of  party  politics 
in  the  mother  country,  the  influence  like- 
ly to  be  exerted  on  the  supreme  legisla- 
ture by  powerful  commercial  interests  in 
the  Sovereign  State  if  a  colonial  meas- 
ure should  appear  to  threaten  those  in- 
terests, the  probable  failure  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Sovereign  State  to  realize  that 
political  principles  well  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  home  country  may 
be  ill  suited  to  the  conditions  of  a  trop- 
ical dependency,  and  the  great  danger  in 
the  case  of  a  country  having  a  written 
and  somewhat  inflexible  constitution  that 
a  rigid  adherence  to  the  ideals  of  non- 
tropical theoretics  may  prevent  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  local  administration  along 
the  lines  of  tropical  opportunism. 

Within  the  scope  of  a  brief  article  it  is 
impossible  to  discuss  the  innumerable 
questions  which  arise  in  regard  to  what  a 
Sovereign  State  may  do  in  governing  a 
tropical  dependency — theoretical  prop- 
ositions based  ultimately  on  the  fallacy 
that  men  were  made  for  laws,  not  laws 


for  men — and  I  therefore  pass  to  the 
practical  question  of  what  the  experience 
of  colonizing  nations  has  shown  must  be 
done  if  a  tropical  dependency  is  to  be 
successfully  administered. 

Success,  of  course,  can  only  be  meas- 
ured in  relation  to  the  objects  which  it  is 
sought  to  attain ;  and  if  this  idea  be  fol- 
lowed out  it  leads  us  to  the  curious  his- 
torical fact  that  in  most  instances  col- 
onizing nations,  until  within  recent  years, 
have  fallen  into  possession  of  their  de- 
pendencies through  circumstances  en- 
tirely removed  from  any  conscious  na- 
tional objective.  Thus  Spain  obtained 
her  American  colonies  through  the  per- 
sonal insistence  of  Columbus  and 
through  the  religious  motives  of  Isa- 
bella's confessor;  Holland  secured  her 
East  Indian  possessions  through  the 
strong  trading  instincts  of  a  small  band 
of  merchants ;  France  came  by  her  older 
colonies  in  much  the  same  way ;  while 
England  passed  through  her  earlier  pe- 
riod of  imperialism,  in  the  Elizabethan 
age,  under  the  irritation  of  Spanish  ar- 
rogance in  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
which  stimulated  the  spirit  of  adventure 
among  the  English  people — and  through 
the  desire  of  religious  freedom,  which,  as 
was  to  some  extent  true  in  the  case  of 
France  and  Holland,  represented  a  re- 
volt against  the  extravagant  pretentions 
of  the  Romish  Church  in  Europe. 

It  is  not  until  comparatively  recent 
years  that  we  find  a  recrudescence  of  im- 
perialism in  a  new  form,  an  imperialism 
founded  not,  as  formerly,  on  the  indi- 
vidual initiative,  but  having  its  chief 
strength  in  the  deliberate  policy  of  na- 
tional governments.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  twenty  years  ago  Germany 
had  no  colonies,  that  France  had  almost 
ceased  to  show  any  interest  in  her  over- 
sea possessions,  and  that  as  late  as  1886 
there  existed  in  England  a  strong  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  letting  the  British  col- 
onies fall  away  from  the  Empire,  the  fact 
that  most  questions  of  international  im- 
portance to-day  are  colonial  questions  is 
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sufficient  evidence  that  colonization  has 
entered  a  new  stage,  and  one  in  which 
each  European  nation  is  guided  by  a  def- 
inite aim. 

The  colonial  ambitions  of  France  and 
Germany  are  mutually  reactive,  and  as 
the  colonial  policy  of  each  nation  is  com- 
plicated by  a  number  of  considerations 
belonging  rather  to  European  politics 
than  to  colonial  affairs  as  such,  littlfl 
good  can  be  gained  by  attempting  to  es- 
timate the  ratio  between  the  anticipations 
and  the  realizations  of  French  and  Ger 
man  colonial  policy. 

If  allowance  be  made  for  the  essentia", 
difference  between  a  Republic  and  a 
Monarchy  in  regard  to  questions  of  ap- 
proach and  treatment  a  close  parallel  ex- 
ists between  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land in  reference  to  the  basis  of  their  co- 
lonial policies. 

One  of  the  most  important  points  of 
similarity  is  that  neither  the  United 
States  nor  England  is  likely  to  be  ham- 
pered in  the  general  trend  of  her  colonial 
policy  by  any  fear  of  interference  from 
outside.  The  United  States  is  protected 
by  her  geographical  situation,  by  her 
enormous  and  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation, and  by  her  great  natural  re- 
sources ;  England  finds  her  security  in 
her  unquestioned  command  of  the  sea, 
in  the  devoted  loyalty  of  her  colonial  sub- 
jects, in  her  insular  position,  and  in  the 
fact  that  she  owns  almost  all  the  impor- 
tant coaling  stations  in  the  world ;  while 
each  nation  has  a  large  credit  to  draw  on 
in  the  belief  very  generally  entertained 
on  the  Continent,  that,  alliance  or  no  al- 
liance, the  United  States  and  England 
would  probably  stand  together  if  any  in- 
terference were  attempted  in  the  colonial 
policy  of  either. 

So,  for  the  United  States  and  England, 
the  question  is,  in  the  first  instance,  What 
are  the  general  aims  we  have  in  view  in 
regard  to  our  colonies? 

I  do  not  presume  to  set  down  my  opin- 
ions as  to  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the 
United  States ;  but  I  imagine  they  will  be 
found  ultimately  not  to  differ  very  great- 
ly from  those  held  in  view  by  England, 
which  I  consider  to  be  chiefly  these:  (a), 
trade;  (b),  the  advancement  of  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  various  subject  com- 
munities under  her  flag;  (c),  an  honest 
and  efficient  administration  for  each  col- 
ony. 


As  the  colonial  history  of  England 
covers  nearly  three  centuries,  and  as  her 
Empire  to-day  embraces  territories  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  and  includes 
representatives  of  almost  every  race, 
creed  and  language,  we  may  hope  to  find 
in  the  successes  and  failures  of  Eng- 
land's colonial  policy  some  indications 
of  the  conditions  of  success  along  the 
three  main  lines  I  have  indicated  above. 

England's  trade  policy  is  one  of  abso- 
lute freedom  from  restrictions.  There  is 
not  a  single  British  colony  to-day  into 
which  British  goods  can  enter  under  con- 
ditions more  favorable  than  those  of- 
fered to  the  goods  of  every  other  nation. 
On  the  other  hand,  colonial  goods  have 
no  preferential  treatment  in  the  home 
market.*  This  policy  has  been  emi- 
nently successful,  and  its  adoption  has 
been  followed  by  an  enormous  develop- 
ment of  trade  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  figures : 

1858.  1898. 

Value    of     imports     into    United 

Kingdom  from  British  colonies. $190,000,000  $497,000,000 
Value    of    exports    from    United 

Kingdom  to  British  colonies....    210,000,000      460,000,000 

If  the  experience  of  nations  counts  for 
anything  we  are  justified  in  believing  that 
the  chief  condition  of  success  in  coloniza- 
tion, as  far  as  trade  is  concerned,  is  that 
no  attempt  must  be  made  to  artificially 
restrict  commerce  with  a  view  to  secur- 
ing an  undue  proportion  for  the  Sov- 
ereign State.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
tried  and  has  always  failed.  It  is  a  bar- 
baric remnant  of  that  old,  exploded  idea 
that  colonies  exist  exclusively  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Sovereign  State — an  idea 
which  cost  England  her  American  col- 
onies, which  killed  Dutch  trade  in  the 
East,  and  which  leaves  France  to-day  out 
of  pocket  to  the  extent  of  some  $15,000,- 
000  a  year  on  her  colonial  ventures. 

In  dismissing  the  question  of  trade — 
and  I  have  said  little  about  the  subject, 
because  under  the  system  of  free  trade 
all  matters  of  international  commerce 
speedily  settle  themselves,  while  if  a  be- 
ginning is  made  of  legislative  interfer- 
ence with  the  course  of  trade  it  is  diffi- 

*  I  cannot  deal  hero  with  the  complicated  question  of 
what  policy  ought  to  be  pursued  by  a  Government  in  re- 
gard to  the  admission  into  the  home  market  of  products 
entering  into  competition  with  colonial  imports  when  such 
products  have  received  a  bounty  from  some  foreign  Gov- 
ernment— a  question  which  arises  in  regard  to  the  admis- 
sion of  bounty-fed  beet  sugar  into  Pritish  ports  in  compe- 
tition wjth  colonial  cane  sugar. 
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cult  to   see   an   end — I   may   quote  the 
words  of  Sir  John  Seeley  on  the  point : 

"  Commerce  in  itself  may  favor  peace,"  he 
says  in  his  Expansion  of  England,  "  but 
when  commerce  is  artificially  shut  out  by  a 
decree  of  government  from  some  promising 
territory,  then  commerce  just  as  naturally 
favors  war.  We  know  what  the  old  colonial 
system  was  .  .  .  the  object  of  each  nation 
was  now  to  increase  its  trade  not  by  waiting 
on  the  wants  of  mankind,  but  by  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent method — namely,  by  getting  exclusive 
possession  of  some  rich  tract  in  the  New 
World.  Now  whatever  may  be  the  natural  op- 
position between  the  spirit  of  trade  and  the 
spirit  of  war,  trade  pursued  in  this  method  is 
almost  identical  with  war,  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  lead  to  war." 

The  advancement  of  the  general  wel- 
fare of  a  nation's  colonies  must  depend 
on  the  general  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Sovereign  State  in  reference 
to  colonial  affairs  and  on  the  nature  and 
condition  of  the  working  machinery  of 
the  colonial  office. 

Here  the  thing  to  be  desired  aboye  all 
else  is  continuity  of  policy.  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  single  influence, 
outside  those  exerted  by  physical  en- 
vironment, has  done  more  to  render  the 
tropical  man  unfit  for  self-government 
than  the  kaleidoscopic  change  of  condi- 
tions involved  in  the  rapid  succession  of 
rulers  which  has  marked  the  history  of 
tropical  countries  from  the  earliest  times 
and  had  degraded  a  fine  habit  of  personal 
loyalty  into  mere  undiscriminating  sub- 
serviency. The  bare  physical  duration 
of  the  Queen's  reign  has  done  more  for 
British  influence  in  India  than  all  the  bat- 
tles that  have  been  fought  in  the  Pen- 
insula since  Job  Charnock  sailed  up  the 
Hugh. 

The  first  desire  of  every  person  occu- 
pying a  position  of  dependence,  whether 
of  a  personal  nature  as  in  the  case  of  a 
child,  of  a  political  nature  as  in  the  case 
of  a  colonist,  or  of  a  business  nature  as  in 
the  case  of  a  clerk,  is  that  an  adjustment 
to  certain  general  permanent  conditions 
shall  be  made  easy.  If  the  rules  and  or- 
ders and  methods  are  changed  from 
time  to  time  the  position  becomes  more 
intolerable  than  if  a  regime  more  difficult 
and  severe  in  itself  existed  permanently. 

Vacillation  has  been  at  the  bottom  of 
most  of  England's  colonial  difficulties.  It 
inscribed  the  death  of  Gordon  on  one  of 
the  darkest  pages  of  English  history;  it 
made  Omdurman  necessary;  and,  as  an 


historic  cause,  went  far  toward  render- 
ing the  present  South  African  war  in- 
evitable, after  having  written  "  Majuba  " 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  Boers  and 
"  Isandhlwana  "  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Zulus. 

In  these  instances  the  evils  of  a  vacil- 
lating policy  are  so  obvious  that  to-day 
there  is  little  likelihood  of  disaster  in 
similar  directions  from  the  same  causes, 
as  the  least  likely  place  for  a  railroad  ac- 
cident is  its  most  dangerous  curve ;  but  in 
matters  of  internal  government  and  of 
the  relations  between  a  colony  and  the 
mother  country,  where  the  injury  is  not 
so  readily  perceptible,  there  is  a  constant 
danger  that  a  sudden  change  of  policy,  or 
a  failure  to  declare  a  policy,  may  produce 
an  amount  of  impatience  with  the  home 
control  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
significance  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
the  more  dangerous  in  that  it  may  lie 
dormant  for  years  before  finding  its  out- 
let in  action. 

No  country  can  show  a  more  miser- 
able record  of  patch-quilt  colonial  policy 
than  England;  but  fortunately  for  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years  and  more  espe- 
cially during  the  past  five  years,  since 
Mr.  Chamberlain  became  Colonial  Sec- 
retary, colonial  affairs  have  been  con- 
ducted under  the  influence  of  clear  and 
definite  principles. 

By  the  application  of  one  of  these  prin- 
ciples, namely,  that  where  self-govern- 
ment— that  is,  complete  local  control  of 
internal  affairs — is  possible,  having  in 
view  the  interests  of  the  general  commu- 
nity, it  shall  be  extended  to  a  colony ;  all 
the  British  colonies  fall  into  one  of  two 
classes:  (1)  The  self-governing  colonies ; 
(2)  those  which  are  governed  more  or 
less  directly  from  England.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  in  this  connection  that  each 
self-governing  colony  lies  outside  the 
tropics. 

By  the  application  of  another  princi- 
ple, that  when  complete  local  self-gov- 
ernment is  impossible  as  near  an  ap- 
proach to  it  shall  be  granted  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a  certain  standard  of  good 
government,  the  tropical  colonies  fall  into 
two  classes:  (1)  Those  having  repre- 
sentative institutions  empowered  to  pass 
legislative  and  fiscal  measures,  subject  to 
the  final  approval  of  the  colonial  office; 
(2),  those  which  have  no  representative 
institutions,   but   are   governed    directly 
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under  the  authority  of  the  colonial  of- 
fice. 

Another  useful  principle  which  may,  I 
think,  be  deduced  from  the  conduct  of 
the  colonial  office  is  that  good  govern- 
ment as  such  is  better  than  self-govern- 
ment as  such,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
foolish  to  deliberately  hand  over  a  colony 
to  bad  government  simply  for  the  sake 
of  being  able  to  say  that  it  enjoys  self- 
government. 

Indications  are  not  wanting  that  the 
colonial  office  is  growing  to  a  belief  that 
representative  institutions  are  not  well 
suited  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in 
tropical  colonies;  and  with  this  opinion, 
after  a  residence  of  a  number  of  years  in 
tropical  colonies  under  both  forms  of 
government,  I  am  inclined  to  concur. 

The  British  colonial  office  is  consti- 
tuted in  such  a  way  that  the  successful 
regulation  of  local  affairs  in  the  smaller, 
tropical  colonies  is  in  most  cases  as- 
sured. With  the  exception  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies  and  the 
Parliamentary  Under-Secretary  the  staff 
of  the  colonial  office  is  permanent.  Each 
colony  must  furnish  the  colonial  office, 
at  regular  intervals,  with  the  most  mi- 
nute accounts  of  all  its  internal  affairs ;  * 
and  the  continuance  of  this  system 
for  years  has  placed  in  the  colonial  of- 
fice library  an  immense  mass  of  detailed 
information  about  each  dependency.  The 
colonial  office  has  four  assistant  under- 
secretaries, each  of  whom  has  charge  of 
some  .particular  branch  of  colonial  af- 
fairs, and  all  the  work  of  the  office  is  di- 
vided between  seven  sets  of  departmental 
clerks,  each  set  handling  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing distinct  branches:  North  Ameri- 
can and  Australasian  Colonies,  West  In- 
dian Colonies,  Eastern  Colonies,  South 
African  Colonies,  West  African  Colo- 
nies; General  and  Financial  Affairs  and 
Accounts. 

Nothing  can  better  insure  the  general 
welfare  of  a  dependency  than  the  exist- 
ence in  the  Sovereign  State  of  a  colonial 
office  provided  with  an  ample  staff  of 
permanent  officials  having  a  knowledge 
of  the  history,  politics  and  economics  of 
colonization.     To  this  department  should 


♦Some  idea  of  the  minuteness  of  these  records  may  be 
c<l  from  the  fact  that  in  reporting  to  the  colonial 
e  the  effects  of  the  hurricane  of  Sept.  n,  1898,  the 
nial  engineer  of  St.  Lucia,  in  the  West  Indies,  reports 
age  to  the  extent  of  ...|  rents  to  the  shutters  on 
government  buildings.     (C.9205  of  1899,  p.  87  ) 


be  attached  a  special  library  containing, 
in  addition  to  all  the  official  reports  of  lo- 
cal governors,  collectors,  medical  of- 
ficers, etc.,  files  of  the  principal  newspa- 
pers published  in  the  dependencies  and  a 
copy  of  every  book  published  about  each 
dependency,  in  whatever  language. 

In  order  to  secure  an  efficient,  honest 
and  inexpensive  administration  for  a  co- 
lonial dependency  two  things  are  neces- 
sary— the  right  method  and  the  right 
men.  If  only  one  of  those  two  can  be 
had  it  is  better  to  have  the  right  men, 
since  successful  administration  in  the 
tropics  is  largely  a  question  of  the  per- 
sonal qualities  of  the  civil  servants. 

Space  does  not  admit  a  minute  refer- 
ence to  the  conditions  of  success  in  re- 
gard to  method,  and  I  give  therefore  only 
a  few  of  the  most  obvious  ones: 

(1)  Complete  and  legally  fixed  re- 
sponsibility of  the  heads  of  departments 
to  the  Governor  and  finally  to  the  co- 
lonial office. 

(2)  The  presentation  to  the  Governor 
of  exhaustive  annual  reports  by  the 
heads  of  departments  on  the  work  done 
and  the  expenditure  incurred  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

(3)  The  presentation  to  the  Governor, 
for  transmission  to  the  colonial  office,  of 
confidential  reports  by  the  heads  of  de- 
partments on  the  conduct  and  ability  of 
each  subordinate  official. 

(4)  A  uniform  system  of  accounting. 

(5)  A  thorough  system  of  auditing. 
An  excellent  way  of  arranging  this  is  to 
allow  one  department  to  audit  the  books 
of  another,  an  arbitrary  change  being  ef- 
fected every  few  months  so  that  no  one 
would  know  for  any  length  of  time  in  ad- 
vance who  was  to  audit  his  books. 

(6)  A  monthly  accounting  to  the  treas- 
ury, with  an  actual  delivery  of  cash  bal- 
ances, from  each  person  receiving  money 
in  connection  with  the  judicial,  supply,  or 
revenue  departments. 

The  securing  of  the  right  men  for  a  co- 
lonial civil  service  is  a  difficult  task,  even 
if  the  rules  of  selection  most  clearly  nec- 
essary are  strictly  observed.  The  serv- 
ice must  be  made  sufficiently  attractive 
to  divert  the  best  youth  of  the  country 
from  the  reasonable  prospects  of  success 
in  business  careers.  Having,  by  com- 
petitive examination,  selected  the  most 
competent  men  who  have  offered  them- 
selves, they  must  be  assured  of  the  per- 
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manent  occupation  of  their  offices  dur- 
ing good  behavior.  This  is  necessary 
for  two  reasons ;  in  the  absence  of  the 
prospect  of  a  permanent  position  the 
best  men  would  not  offer  themselves  for 
examination,  and,  even  if  the'  uncertainty 
of  tenure  did  not  operate  as  a  deterrent, 
the  appointee  would  only  begin  to  get  a 
real  hold  over  the  natives  after  some 
years  of  residence  among  them,  and 
his  usefulness  would  therefore  begin 
about  tbe  time  his  tenure  of  office  ended. 

These  conditions  are  beyond  all  ques- 
tion or  dispute  absolutely  necessary ;  but 
even  with  these  conditions  granted  a  co- 
lonial civil  service  may  fall  far  short  of 
any  high  standard  of  usefulness  and  ef- 
ficiency, for  certain  qualities  are  indis- 
pensable which  cannot  be  secured  by 
competitive  examinations.  The  colonial 
civil  servant  must  be  a  gentleman,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word ;  he  must  be  pre- 
pared to  give  up  everything  for  the  sake 
of  his  work ;  he  must  so  conduct  himself 
in  his  private  as  well  as  in  his  official  life 
as  to  secure  the  respect  and,  if  possible, 
the  affection  of  the  people  he  governs ;  he 
must  enjoy  the  earnest  conviction  that  his 
personal  honor  is  involved  in  the  dis- 
charge of  each  daily  task ;  he  must  never 
forget  that  whether  in  health  or  sickness 
or  with  the  prospect  before  him  of  a  vio- 
lent death  his  first  concern  must  be  to  up- 
hold by  his  actions  the  dignity  of  the 
nation  he  represents. 

England    has    been    able    to    establish 


what  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  best 
colonial  service  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
Her  form  of  government  has  to  no  small 
extent  contributed  to  this  success,  for, 
after  all,  as  men  are  constituted,  no 
stronger  appeal  can  be  made  than  to  the 
sense  of  loyalty  and  obligation  to  the 
person  of  a  Sovereign.  We  are  accus- 
tomed to  speak  of  titles  as  mere  senseless 
baubles ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
in  sending  out  a  man  to  govern  a  de- 
pendency, with  instructions  that  he  is  not 
to  seek  to  make  money  out  of  it,  the  na- 
tion which  can  offer  a  reward  for  faith- 
ful service  which  is  not  in  the  form  of  a 
money  compensation  has  not  an  advan- 
tage over  a  nation  which  says,  "  Money 
you  must  not  seek,  but  if  you  rule  well 
the  only  reward  I  can  offer  you  is 
money." 

No  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
United  States  can  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  there  are  to  be  found  among  Amer- 
icans men  as  capable  and  honest  and  as 
much  inspired  by  high  ideals  as  are  those 
who  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  cause 
of  good  government  in  the  British  col- 
onies ;  the  only  question  is  whether  these 
men  are  the  ones  on  whom  the  United 
States  will  call  to  administer  those  terri- 
tories which  the  strange  chances  of  in- 
ternational affairs  have  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes ;  and 
it  is  a  question  which  must  be  answered 
not  by  the  present  writer,  but  by  the 
American  people. 

Concord,  Mass. 


The    Fourth    of  July. 

B/  Justin  McCarthy,  M  P. 


I  AM  glad  and  proud  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  through  the  New 
York  Independent's  special  Fourth 
of  July  number  my  warm  congratula- 
tions on  the  occasion  which  the  special 
number  celebrates.  All  the  civilized 
world  joins  in  the  celebration  of  that  glo- 
rious day.  In  England  there  is  now,  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  feeling  but  one  of  con- 
gratulation and  of  pride  in  the  triumph 
which  that  great  historical  day  marks  in 
the  history  of  the  two  kindred  peoples. 
In  my  own  country,  Ireland,  so  many  of 
whose  people  have  found  a  home  in  the 


American  States,  all  who  love  their  coun- 
try regard  Independence  Day  as  a  sa- 
cred anniversary.  I  personally  have  had 
many  years  of  association  with  The  In- 
dependent, and  1  know  how  steadily 
and  sincerely  it  has  always  worked  to 
bring  about  a  cordial  understanding  be- 
tween the  subjects  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
the  people  of  the  great  American  Repub- 
lic. I  feel,  therefore,  all  the  greater  grat- 
ification in  being  able  to  express  my  feel- 
ing on  such  an  occasion  through  the  me- 
dium of  its  friendly  columns. 

London,  England, 


The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 

By  the  Hon.   William  E.    Mason, 

Unitel>  States  Senator  from  Illinois. 


PROBABLY  the  most  interesting 
legislation  now  pending  in  Con- 
gress is  the  bill  for  the  building  of 
the  Nicaraguan  Canal  and  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty 
now  pending  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 

This  treaty  has  been  printed  and  se- 
crecy removed,  so  that  no  objection  can 
be  had  to  a  frank  and  full  discussion  of 
its  merits ;  and  in  order  that  this  may  be 
done,  the  reader  should  be  familiar,  at 
least  in  a  general  way,  with  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty,  which  was  negotiated 
in  April,  1850,  by  John  M.  Clayton  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  and  Henry 
Lytton  Bulwer  on  behalf  of  Great  "Brit- 
ain. That  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  1850  imagined  it  was  of  great 
benefit  to  the  United  States  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  ratified  on  the  4th 
day  of  July.  That  it  has  been  a  source 
of  no  benefit  to  the  United  States  every 
one  admits,  and  that  it  has  been  a  source 
of  annoyance  and  hindrance  to  the 
American  people  most  people  believe. 
That  it  is  in  force  until  it  be  abrogated 
by  act  of  Congress  may  be  true,  that  it 
ought  to  be  abrogated  for  reasons  herein- 
after stated,  if  it  is  still  in  force,  is  ab- 
solutely true,  to  be  in  line  with  sound 
American  doctrine.  No  treaty  ought  to 
be  abrogated  by  indirection. 

Secretary  Frelinghuysen  ruled  that  it 
was  voidable.  If  it  was  true  then  it  is 
true  now,  and  the  interests  of  general 
considerations  of  self  protection, of  honor 
and  dignity  suggest  that  the  treaty 
should  be  abrogated,  and  a  proper  con- 
sideration of  national  honor  demands 
that  it  should  be  done  openly,  after  giv- 
ing respectful  and  sound  reasons  to 
Great  Britain  for  so  doing.  But  to  the 
treaties  themselves:  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
was  negotiated  after  our  war  with  Mex- 
ico and  after  we  had  acquired  territory 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Great  Britain 
was  interested  in  reaching  her  colonies, 
and  we  wen-  interested  in  reaching  our 
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territories.  Our  interests  at  that  time 
were  small  compared  with  what  they  are 
now.  Notwithstanding  that  fact,  how- 
ever, nearly  a  year  before  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty,  Elijah  Heis,  our  repre- 
sentative in  Central  America,  negotiated 
a  treaty  with  Nicaragua,  in  which  we  ob- 
tained the  exclusive  right  to  build  a  ship 
canal  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  We  had  a  similar  agree- 
ment in  Honduras. 

Notwithstanding  the  spirit  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  Great  Britain  imme- 
diately insisted  that  we  had  no  right  to 
negotiate  the  treaties  mentioned  without 
her  consent,  as  she  was  the  sovereign 
by  reason  of  her  relations  with  the 
Mosquito  Indians,  who  owned  the  mouth 
of  the  river  San  Juan.  It  was  thought 
at  the  time  that  Mr.  Clayton  was  ex- 
ceedingly wise  in  using  the  unauthorized 
treaties  with  Nicaraugua  and  Honduras 
as  an  inducement  to  Great  Britain  to 
enter  into  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty, 
while  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  has  been 
no  day  when  we  would  not  have  been 
better  off  since  the  year  1850,  if  we  had 
ratified  the  treaties  with  the  two  little 
Republics  and  ignored  the  claim  of  Great 
Britain  set  up  through  the  Mosquito  In- 
dians. 

The  writer  does  not  intend,  with  his 
limited  experience,  to  complain  of  Mr. 
Clayton,  but  in  the  light  of  the  past  fifty 
years  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
diplomacy  of  Great  Britain  with  the 
United  States  has  been  characterized  by 
great  skill  and  adroitness,  and  that  the 
present  treat)-  known  as  the  Hay- 
Pauncefote  Treaty  does  not  show  any 
marked  relative  difference  between  Eng- 
lish and  American  diplomacy. 

Article  1  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty  in  substance  is  as  follows: 

Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever 
obtain  or  maintain  fi  r  itself  any  exclusive  con- 
trol over  the  said  ship  canal;  agreeing  that 
neither  will  ever  erect  or  maintain  any  forti- 
fications commanding  the  same  or  in  the  vicin- 
ity thereof,  or  occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize, 
or   assume,    or     exercise     any    dominion     over 
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Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  .Mosquito  coast,  or 
any  part  of  Central  America,  nor  will  either 
make  use  of  any  protection  which  either  af- 
fords or  may  afford,  or  any  alliance  which 
either  lias  or  may  have  to  or  with  any  state  or 
people,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or  main- 
taining any  such  fortifications,  or  of  occupy- 
ing, fortifying,  or  colonizing  Nicaragua,  Costa 
Rica,  the  Mosquito  coast,  or  any  part  of  Cen- 
tral America,  or  of  assuming  or  exercising 
dominion  over  the  same;  nor  will  the  United 
States  or  Great  Britain  take  advantage  of  any 
intimacy,  or  use  any  alliance,  connection,  or 
influence  that  either  may  possess  with  any 
state  or  government  through  whose  territory 
the  said  canal  may  pass,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  or  holding,  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  one,  any  rights 
or  advantages  in  regard  to  commerce  or  navi- 
gation through  the  said  canal  which  shall  not 
be  offered  on  the  same  terms  to  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  other." 

Article  2  provided  that  the  vessels  of 
either  country  in  case  of  war  between 
them  should  be  exempt  from  either 
blockade,  detention  or  capture. 

Article  3  provided  for  the  joint  pro- 
tection of  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

Article  4.  Each  Government  agreed 
to  secure,  if  possible,  free  ports  at  each 
end  of  the  canal. 

In  Article  5  the  Governments  jointly 
agreed  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the 
canal,  each  reserving  the  right  to  with- 
draw the  guarantee  if  the  company 
managing  the  canal  established  improper 
regulations. 

In  Article  6  they  jointly  agree  to  in- 
vite other  States  to  agree  to  this  conven- 
tion, etc. 

Article  7  recites  that  "  It  being  desir- 
able that  no  time  should  be  unnecessarily 
lost  in  commencing  and  constructing 
said  canal,"  both  Governments  agree  to 
encourage  the  first  person  or  company 
that  offers  to  commence  the  same  with 
the  necessary  capital  and  consent  of  the 
local  authorities. 

Article  8  is  a  general  provision  of  joint 
protection  of  all  canals  across  the  isth- 
mus, providing  that  the  canal  companies 
would  make  rules  of  toll  subject  to  the 
two  Governments. 

The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty,  sent  by 
President  McKinley  to  the  Senate,  pro- 
vides that  the  canal  may  be  constructed 
"  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  either  directly  at 
its  own  cost,  or  by  gift  or  loan  of  money 
of  individuals  or  corporations  or  through 


subscriptions  to  or  purchase  of  stock  or 
shares,  and  that,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  present  convention,  the  said 
Government  shall  have  and  enjoy  all  the 
rights  incident  to  such  construction,  as 
well  as  the  exclusive  right  of  providing 
for  the  regulation  and  management  of 
the  canal." 

Article  2  provides  for  maintaining  the 
general  principle  of  neutralization  es- 
tablished as  in  Article  8  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty,  and  proceeds  to  adopt 
the  following  set  of  rules,  "  substantial- 
ly as  embodied  in  the  convention  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  certain  other 
Powers,  signed  at  Constantinople,"  in 
1888  for  the  Suez  Canal: 

"  2.  The  canal  shall  never  be  blockaded,  nor 
shall  any  right  of  war  be  exercised,  nor  any 
act  of  hostility  be  committed  within  it. 

"  3.  Vessels  of  war  of  a  belligerent  shall  not 
revictual  nor  take  any  stores  in  the  canal,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  may  be  strictly  necessary ;  and 
the  transit  of  such  vessels  through  the  canal 
shall  be  effected  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations  in  force, 
and  with  only  such  intermission  as  may  result 
from  the  necessities  of  the  service. 

"  Prizes  shall  be  in  all  respects  subject  to 
the  same  rules  as  vessels  of  war  of  the  bel- 
ligerents. 

"  4.  No  belligerent  shall  embark  or  disem- 
bark troops,  munitions  of  war  or  warlike  ma- 
terials in  the  canal  except  in  case  of  accidental 
hindrance  of  the  transit,  and  in  such  case  the 
transit  shall  be  resumed  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch. 

"  5.  The  provisions  of  this  article  shall  ap- 
ply to  waters  adjacent  to  the  canal,  within 
three  marine  miles  of  either  end.  Vessels  of 
war  of  a  belligerent  shall  not  remain  in  such 
waters  longer  than  twenty-four  hours  at  any 
one  time,  except,  in  case  of  distress,  and  in 
such  case  shall  depart  as  soon  as  possible ; 
but  a  vessel  of  war  of  one  belligerent  shall 
not  depart  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the 
departure  of  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  other  bel- 
ligerent. 

"  6.  The  plant,  establishments,  buildings, 
and  all  works  necessary  to  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  operation  of  the  canal  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  part  thereof,  for  the  purposes 
of  this  convention,  and  in  time  of  war  as  in 
time  of  peace  shall  enjoy  complete  immunity 
from  attack  or  injury  by  belligerents  and  from 
acts  calculated  to  impair  their  usefulness  as 
part  of  the  canal. 

'"  7.  No  fortifications  shall  be  erected  com- 
manding the  canal  or  the  waters  adjacent. 
The  United  States,  however,  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  maintain  such  military  police  along  the 
canal  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  it  against 
lawlessness  and  disorder." 

Articles  3  and  4  simply  provide  for  the 
inviting  of  other  nations  and  the  formal 
ratification  of  the  treatv. 
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The  Independent 


This  treaty  is  reported  favorably  by 
Senator  Davis,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an 
amendment  as  follows : 

"  Insert  at  the  end  of  section  5  of  Article  2 
the  following: 

"  It  is  agreed,  however,  that  none  of  the 
immediately  foregoing  conditions  and  stipula- 
tions in  sections  numbered  one,  two,  three, 
four  and  five  of  this  article  shall  apply  to 
measures  which  the  United  States  may  find  it 
necessary  to  take  for  securing  by  its  own 
forces  the  defense  of  the  United  States  and 
the  maintenance  of  public  order." 

I  should  call  attention  in  passing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  recites  in  its  second  article, 
quoted  above,  that  the  rules  were  to  be 
substantially  the  same  as  the  Constanti- 
nople Convention  for  the  Suez  Canal. 
That  the  reader  may  see  that  they  are 
not  substantially  the  same  as  the  rules 
for  the  Suez  Canal  I  quote  from  Ar- 
ticle 10  of  the  Constantinople  Conven- 
tion for  the  Suez  Canal,  and  the  reader 
will  observe  that  the  pending  amendment 
is  almost  verbatim  in  the  language  of 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  Article  10, 
as  follows : 

"  It  is  likewise  understood  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  four  Articles  aforesaid  shall  in 
no  case  occasion  any  obstacle  to  the  measures 
which  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government  may 
think  it  necessary  to  take  in  order  to  insure 
by  its  own  forces  the  defense  of  its  other  pos- 
sessions situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea." 

Whether  this  provision  was  inten- 
tionally omitted  in  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty,  whether  it  was  ever  discussed 
at  all  or  not,  or  whether  it  was  an  over- 
sight, the  writer  hereof  has  no  means  of 
information,  but  it  is  perfectly  apparent, 
by  Article  2,  that  they  intended  to  give 
us  the  benefit  of  the  same  rules  that  they 
gave  to  Turkey,  and  that  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  did  not  do  it.  and  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations believe  it  to  be  an  important  and 
serious  omission  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  that  they  recommend  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  treaty. 

It  will  be  claimed,  and  it  is  claimed 
by  some,  that  the  amendment  is  not  nec- 
essary, as,  the  canal  not  being  in  onr 
territory,  we  could  not  "  secure  by  our 
own  forces  the  defense  of  the  United 
States."  litis  suggestion  does  not  re- 
move the  necessity  for  the  amendment. 
Who  can  say  that  it  might  not  be  nec- 


sary  for  us  to  defend  the  United  States 
in  the  canal  ?  \\ "ho  can  say  that  we  are 
not  to  be  sovereign  over  the  land,  under 
and  adjacent  to  the  canal?  Who  would 
limit  us  to  the  construction  that  we 
might  not  stop,  if  necessary,  a  hostile 
fleet  which  we  knew  was  sailing  to  as- 
sault our  coast  within  seventy  hours  of 
Texas  or  California? 

This  amendment  does  not  give  us  the 
right  to  fortify,  but  it  gives  us  the  same 
that  Great  Britain  gave  in  the  case  of 
the  Suez  Canal.  It  gives  to  us  the  rights 
which  Article  2  of  the  treaty  itself  prom- 
ises. It  gives  to  us  privileges  which 
common  prudence  compels  us  to  de- 
mand. Rut  the  serious  question  is, 
"  Does  it  go  far  enough?  " 

The  writer  hereof  does  not  believe 
that  even  the  indiscretions  of  politics 
will  ever  engage  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  in  war.  Civilization  would 
indeed  take  a  backward  step  should 
such  a  calamity  befall  us.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  prevent  the  happening  of 
war  is  for  the  United  States  to  be  firm 
but  respectful  in  its  demand  for  the 
principles  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
an  absolute  insistence  upon  our  right  to 
fortify  and  defend  our  own  property  on 
this  continent,  if  we  so  desire. 

If  this  canal  is  built  under  any  bill 
pending  in  Congress,  it  will  be  built  by 
taxes  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  it  seems  an 
utter  abandonment  of  the  idea  of  the 
first  law  of  nature  to  expend  our  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  dig  a  maritime  canal, 
which,  under  the  rule  of  military  ne- 
cessity, will  be  controlled  by  the  nation 
or  allied  nations  that  control  the  great- 
est naval  power. 

It  is  said  to  us  that  in  demanding  the 
fortifications  by  forts  or  otherwise  we 
are  selfish  and  suspicious,  and  that  even 
England  does  not  demand  the  right 
to  fortify  all  her  interests  where  neutral- 
ity is  agreed  upon.  It  is  safe  to  say  in. 
reply  that  England  leaves  none  of  her 
interests  unprotected,  that  she  has  forti- 
fied to  the  north  and  to  the  south  of  us, 
and  that  if  we  had  six  or  seven  ships  to 
her  one  we  might  with  national  pru- 
dence consent  to  her  building  a  canal 
within  the  zone  of  her  own  influence. 
provided  we  could  reach  it  with  our  su- 
perior navy.  For  all  men  learn  in  the 
kindergarten    of   diplomacy    that   treaty 
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agreements  fly  out  of  the  window  when 
military  necessity  walks  in  at  the  door. 

If  we  are  said  to  be  selfish  and  sus- 
picious for  wanting  to  defend  the  prop- 
erty of  our  own  taxpayers,  what  can  be 
said  of  the  nation  that  has  not  a  dollar 
of  money  invested  in  the  enterprise  and 
yet  refuses  to  consent  to  our  protecting 
our  own  property,  when  we  have  an- 
nounced to  the  world  since  1850  that  we 
intended  that  canal  to  be  neutral  and 
free  and  on  equal  terms  to  all  the  world. 

It  is  said  by  some,  who  have  evident- 
ly given  but  little  thought  to  the  subject, 
that  we  should  agree  not  to  fortify  and 
then  to  fortify  in  case  of  military  ne- 
cessity. The  weakness  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  too  apparent  for  discussion.  It 
would  take  years  to  properly  fortify, 
while  war  might  be  declared  on  the  prov- 
ocation of  an  hour. 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  fortifica- 
tions will  cost  large  sums  of  money. 
This  will  make  no  difference  as  to  the  ne- 
cessity ;  and  modern  fortification  which 
might  be  made  in  the  interior  of  the  ca- 
nal of  this  size  would  not  be  expensive, 
as  it  could  be  composed  largely  of  mines 
and  torpedoes. 

Suppose,  to  illustrate,  the  enemy's 
squadron  was  approaching  from  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  to  engage  our  smaller  squad- 
ron in  the  gulf.  To  detain  the  enemy's 
fleet  even  one  or  two  days  might  be 
worth  more  than  we  could  estimate  in 
money.  That  might  be  accomplished 
by  a  mine  no  larger  than  the  one  that 
destroyed  the  battle  ship  "  Maine."  It 
might  be  worth  ten  times  the  value  of  the 
canal  to  close  legally  or  physically.  This 
we  could  undoubtedly  do  under  the  Da- 
vis amendment,  but  under  the  Paunce- 
fote  treaty,  without  the  amendment,  we 
guarantee  and  invite  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  guarantee  that  we  shall  not 
possess  the  legal  power  to  close  it  against 
our  enemies  in  times  of  war,  and  that  we 
will  not  even  prepare  ourselves  to  phys- 
ically assist  our  navy  in  defending  it, 
even  from  the  assaults  of  open  enemies, 
who  may  violate  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 
Rule  1  provides  that  we  shall  keep  it 
open  to  all  vessels  of  commerce  and  war 
of  all  nations,  and  how  we  can  afford  to 
be  so  unmindful  of  the  common  pru- 
dence as  to  guarantee  our  enemy's  war 
vessels  to  have  free  access  through  our 
property  to  assist  them  in  destroying  the 


lives  and  property  of  our  citizens  is  most 
difficult  for  an  American  to  comprehend. 
And  still  more  difficult  to  comprehend 
how  we  could  agree  not  to  fortify  the  ca- 
nal or  the  waters  adjacent,  but  go  away 
with  a  little  sop  which  Great  Britain 
kindly  gives  us,  that  we  may  have  a  po- 
lice department  there,  presumably  to 
keep  the  natives  from  drinking  or  swim- 
ming in  the  waters  of  the  canal. 

The  solemn  truth  is  that  it  is  quite 
humiliation  enough  to  the  American  peo- 
ple to  have  England  insist  upon  being 
consulted  and  having  control  of  any- 
thing covered  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
and  the  cleanest  and  best  way  out  of  it 
is  to  abrogate  the  treaty  by  a  formal  act 
of  Congress. 

Every  treaty  can  be  annulled  by  act  of 
Congress,  but  every  treaty  cannot  honor- 
ably be  disposed  of  in  that  way.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  Treaty  can  be  so  disposed  of  with 
perfect  honor  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  without  any  assault  upon  the 
honor  and  dignity  of  Great  Britain.  The 
treaty  was  made  just  fifty  years  ago  this 
month.  It  has  been  abandoned  prac- 
tically for  years.  The  canal  contem- 
plated under  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty 
is  not  the  canal  contemplated  under  any 
legislation  now  pending.  The  half  cen- 
tury has  changed  our  positions  actually 
and  relatively  speaking,  and  writing  of 
the  treaty  has  not  kept  it  alive. 

It  is  as  tho  two  young  men  (to  make 
the  illustration  plain),  had  agreed  to 
shortly  build  a  house  for  their  mutual 
benefit,  and  after  the  lapse  of  years  one 
should  say  to  the  other :  "  The  house  we 
contemplated  years  ago  does  not  meet 
my  requirements  of  to-day.  I  ask  to  be 
excused  from  carrying  out  the  contract 
agreed  upon  fifty  years  ago.  My  family 
has  grown,  environments  have  changed, 
I  must  build  a  house  for  my  own  use, 
but  you  may  be  assured  that  this  change 
of  plan  can  in  no  wise  damage  you. 
I  do  not  know  what  protection  against 
the  elements  or  against  my  enemies  I 
may  have  to  make.  The  lock  and  doors 
we  talked  of  fifty  years  ago  will  prob- 
ably not  do  for  the  new  century,  but 
whether  I  protect  it  at  all  or  not,  I  re- 
serve as  a  matter  of  sound  discretion 
for  myself.  You  have  no  money  in- 
vested, I  make  the  investment,  and  hav- 
ing assumed  the   responsibility,   I   must 
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build  it  and  use  it  as  my  necessities  re- 
quire." 

That  in  plain  and  brief  language  is 
the  reason  we  ought  to  give  to  Great 
Britain  for  a  frank  and  manly  abroga- 
tion of  the  Clayton-  Bulwer  Treaty. 

Great  Britain  has  made  no  investments 
on  account  of  it.  By  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  Treaty  she  does  not  propose  to 
either  guarantee  or  invest  a  dollar  in  the 
canal  now  proposed.  Pier  guarantee  of 
neutrality  is  conditioned  upon  the  con- 
duct of  the  company  managing  the  canal, 
and  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  would 
not  damage  her  one  dollar  in  money  and 
would  not  prejudice  her  rights  in  the 
use  of  the  canal,  but  it  would  relieve  her 
of  whatever  burdens  follow  her  guar- 
antee of  neutrality  ;  and  would  relieve  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  from  the 
embarrassment  and  humiliation  of  feel- 
ing obliged  to  consult  Great  Britain 
about  spending  our  money,  defending 
our  own  property,  and  our  own  conti- 
nent, after  making  honorable  arrange- 
ments with  the  two  little  republics  that 
were  born  and  nourished  under  the  pro- 
tecting wing  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
This  would  relieve  us  in  a  commercial 
way  more  than  I  have  space  to  discuss. 

The  history  of  our  merchant  marine 
is  too  pathetic  to  recite.  We  have  been 
driven  from  the  high  seas  by  the  pro- 
tection of  other  nations  to  their  ships. 
Under  the  treaty  now  pending,  together 


with  the  legislation,  we  propose  to  spend 
probably  two  hundred  million  dollars  of 
the  people's  money,  and  by  the  treaty 
agree  that  that  expenditure  shall  give  no 
advantage  to  American  ships.  American 
sailors,  or  the  products  of  American  la- 
bor. Competition  for  American  trade 
has  changed  in  fifty  years.  We  are  in  a 
scramble  for  markets.  Our  interests  de- 
mand an  abrogation  of  the  treaty.  The 
canal  contemplated  fifty  years  ago  has 
not  been  built.  It  never  will  be,  and 
never  ought  to  be,  except  by  our  money. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  should 
declare  the  policy  of  the  Government 
to  be  that  "  we  will  build  the  canal  under 
the  '  shadow  of  '  the  '  wing  '  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  out  of  our  earnings,  con- 
sulting no  one  but  the  little  Republics 
whose  help  we  need.  Having  built  it 
out  of  American  taxes,  it  must  be  used 
for  American  interests  in  peace  and  in 
war,  and  the  questions  of  when,  where 
and  how  we  dig  it,  and  when,  where  and 
how  we  fortify  it,  are  purely  American 
questions  which  we  must  settle  for  our- 
selves." 

We  believe  in  ourselves.  We  will 
keep  the  faith.  Every  nation  in  the 
world  will  trust  us,  and  be  satisfied,  and 
the  fact  that  Great  Britain  is  suspicious 
or  might  be,  is  110  reason  for  giving  her 
any  greater  consideration  than  we  give 
to  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


England    and    the    Fourth    of  July. 


By  W.  T.   Stead, 

Editor  ov  THE   Review  of  Reviews. 


I  WISH  with  all  my  heart  that  we 
could  adopt  the  Fourth  of  July  as 
the  Festival  Day  of  the  whole  Eng- 
lish-speaking race.  If  this  suggestion 
should  seem  strange  to  Americans,  it  is 
not  unfamiliar  to  many  Englishmen.  We 
consider  that  the  triumph  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolt  against  George  III  was  a  vin- 
dication of  the  essentially  English  idea 
of  democratic  self-government,  and  we 
believe  that  we  have  benefited  by  it  al- 
most as  much  as  the  Americans.  It 
taught  us  a  lesson  which  made  the  Brit- 
ish Colonial  Empire  a  possibility,  and  if 
we  are  now  involved  in  a  suicidal  war  in 


South  Africa,  it  is  largely  because  our 
Government  has  forgotten  the  principles 
of  George  Washington,  and  has  gone 
back  to  the  principles  of  George  ITT. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  presided  at 
a  distinctly  British  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  at  my  brother's  settle- 
ment in  Southeast  London,  at  Browning 
Hall,  and  1  have  always  repudiated  the 
idea  that  Americans  should  be  allowed 
to  monopolize  the  Fourth  of  July.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  days  of  the  English 
speaking  race  in  the  celebration  of  which 
all  members  of  the  English-speaking  na- 
tions should  participate. 

London,  Enci  and. 


The    Sources    of   Public    Opinion 

By  the  Hon.   Frank  W.   Hackett, 


Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


A  LADY  once  remarked  to  me  in  con- 
versation that  she  dreaded  a  day 
that  is  "  ushered  in."  The  small 
boy,  thanks  to  the  advice  of  John  Adams, 
never  lets  the  "  Glorious  Fourth  "  go  by 
default.  It  has  come  about,  however, 
that  his  elders  no  longer  celebrate  the 
day  with  the  pomp,  ceremony  and  ora- 
tion customary  in  olden  times.  Probably 
the  only  community  that  can  point  to  an 
unbroken  line  of  Fourth-of-July  orators 
down  to  the  present  day  is  the  always  pa- 
triotic city  of  Boston.  What  used  to 
reach  the  citizen  in  the  form  of  stirring 
address  is  now  furnished  him  through 
the  medium  of  his  daily  newspaper. 

Among  the  various  topics  appropriate 
to  the  occasion,  let  us  turn  to  the  inquiry, 
What  in  our  Republic  do  we  find  to  be 
the  sources  of  public  opinion? 

The  people  rule.  The  representative 
of  the  people  listens  to  their  voice  ;  but 
how  is  he  able  to  distinguish  what  actual- 
ly is  that  voice  ?  To  determine  the  char- 
acter of  public  opinion,  and  measure  its 
force,  we  must  first  find  out,  if  we  may, 
what  arc  the  sources  whence  it  proceeds. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
consults  public  sentiment,  and  strives  to 
follow  it.  Where  popular  clamor  is  evi- 
dently born  of  the  moment,  he  awaits  the 
"  sober  second  thought  "  of  the  peoole. 
No  matter  how  strong  may  be  his  own 
personal  convictions,  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive cannot  afford  to  defy  public  opin- 
ion once  ascertained  and  settled ;  nor  is 
there  an  instance  in  our  history  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  holder  of  that 
exalted  office  to  do  so.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  such  conduct  will  be  thought 
by  some  students  of  history  to  be  found 
in  the  case  of  Andrew  Johnson.  But  all 
through  the  fierce  and  protracted  con- 
tests between  President  Johnson  and  the 
Republican  party  leaders  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  Mr.  Johnson  firmly  believed 
that  his  course  was  approved  by  an  en- 
lightened public  opinion. 

Instances    are    not    wanting-    where    a 


President,  having  mistaken  public  senti- 
ment, has  kept  on  in  his  course,  even  af- 
ter the  people  have  manifested  signs  of 
disapproval.  But  in  these  instances, 
when  it  later  became  apparent  that  the 
Chief  Executive  had  as  a  matter  of  fact 
mistaken  the  popular  will,  he  is  found  to 
have  governed  himself  accordingly.  Not- 
ably was  such  the  fact  in  the  case  of 
President  Grant  with  reference  to  the 
purchase  of  Santo  Domingo. 

When  a  speaker  or  writer  affects  to  tell 
us  what  public  opinion  is,  it  amounts  to 
his  saying  that  in  his  judgment  the  large 
majority  of  those  who  think,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  expressing  their  thoughts,  hold 
to  the  views  indicated.  Men  differ  wide- 
ly in  their  capacity  to  ascertain  the  drift 
of  public  sentiment.  Probably  no  man 
ever  lived  who  surpassed  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  this  field.  It  is  a  natural  gift. 
The  present  occupant  of  the  White  House 
possesses  it  to  a  remarkable  degree. 

In  early  days  public  opinion  was  to  a 
large  extent  created  by  the  speeches  of 
the  leading  statesmen  in  Congress,  and  in 
State  Legislatures.  Mr.  Clay  delivered 
a  great  speech  which  was  published  at 
length  in  the  columns  of  the  National  In- 
telligencer. Thence  it  made  its  slow 
way  over  the  country.  Mr.  Calhoun  an- 
nounced his  views,  which  had  been  anx- 
iously waited  for.  When  he  had  spoken 
his  eloquent  words  were  taken  up  and 
repeated  North  as  well  as  South.  Mr. 
Webster  carefully  prepared  his  speeches, 
knowing  that  much  of  what  he  should  ut- 
ter would  be  quoted  in  half  the  house- 
holds of  the  land.  Those  were  the  days 
when  the  President's  message  was  reli- 
giously read  through  by  every  voter  who 
could  read  at  all.  The  newspapers 
waited  until  the  great  men  had  given 
them  the  cue  what  to  print. 

All  this  has  long  been  changed.  What 
a  Congressman  or  Senator  says  nowa- 
days goes  into  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord word  for  word.  Whether  it  is  re- 
produced   in    the    newspapers    depends 
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upon  the  subject  and  the  quality  of  the 
remarks.  A  Congressional  speech  has 
to  run  the  gauntlet  of  news  in  general. 
•It  may  never  be  heard  of  in  the  press ;  or 
the  pith  of  it  perhaps  will  be  telegraphed 
over  the  country.  No  longer  is  it  the 
case,  with  rare  exceptions,  that  upon  top- 
ics of  public  interest  ideas,  or  the  forms 
of  expression,  reach  the  citizen  for  the 
first  time  through  the  medium  of  a  Con- 
gressional speech. 

The  press,  obviously,  is  the  leading 
source  of  public  opinion.  Whenever  the 
newspapers  are  practically  in  accord  on  a 
public  question,  it  may  safely  be  consid- 
ered that  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
thereon  has  been  ascertained  and  fixed. 

But  of  late  years  the  American  news- 
paper has  undergone  a  marked  change. 
Formerly  it  was  only  a  part  of  the  of- 
fice of  the  newspaper  to  furnish  news.  A 
duty  regarded  by  the  editor  as  of  greater 
importance  was  to  shape  and  lead  the 
opinion  of  its  readers  by  editorials.  Hor- 
ace Greeley  used  to  tell  half  of  New  York 
City  what  to  say  in  their  conversation  on 
public  questions.  In  Boston,  if  you 
talked  with  a  merchant,  ten  to  one  he 
would  give  you,  in  his  own  words,  cer- 
tain ideas  that  he  had  gathered  that 
morning  from  the  Daily  Advertiser. 

To-day  witnesses  the  fact  of  an  am- 
bitious and  feverish  desire  on  the  part  of 
newspaper  proprietors  to  furnish  what 
they  call  news  at  a  breakneck  speed.  The 
all-absorbing  problem  seems  to  be  that  a 
corps  of  reporters  shall  lay  before  the 
reader  an  elaborate  account  of  what  has 
occurred — at  the  shortest  possible  period 
before  the  paper  goes  to  press. 

Public  opinion,  however,  comes  to  the 
surface  in  various  ways — partly  in  edi- 
torials (often  subordinate  to  the  news 
column),  and  partly  in  interviews  with 
leading  men,  whose  opinions  are  sought 
for  and  hastily  printed.  The  aggregate 
of  these  views  constitutes  a  fair  presen- 
tation of  what  may  be  called  the  drift  of 
public  sentiment. 

The  hurry  of  newspaper  making  has 
influenced  the  magazine  in  more  than  one 
way.  While  most  of  our  magazines  now 
closely  approach  to  what  the  newspaper 
used  to  be,  we  turn  to  them  to  find  timely 
discussions   of   public   questions,    in    ar- 


ticles well   written  by  men   qualified  td 
speak  upon  the  subject. 

Then  there  are  the  weekly  papers,  like 
The  Independent,  that  aim  to  present  ar- 
ticles upon  topics  that  are  engaging  pub- 
lic attention.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
our  colleges  have  of  late  years  given 
closer  study  to  economic  and  political 
subjects.  They  are  annually  furnishing 
to  the  press  young  writers  who  are  well 
equipped  and  ambitious.  Their  produc- 
tions, tho  at  times  lacking  in  maturity  of 
thought,  are  bright  and  stimulating,  and 
contribute  largely  to  a  healthy  tone  in 
the  handling  of  public  questions. 

Thus  we  perceive  that  the  press  still 
remains  an  indispensable  medium  of 
gathering  and  publishing  expressions  of 
views  from  various  quarters.  The  press 
holds,  and  always  wall  hold,  the  most 
prominent  place  in  the  list  of  the  several 
sources  whence  public  opinion  is  derived. 

When  a  question  involves  moral  con- 
siderations affecting  the  public  weal,  we 
may  still  look  to  the  pulpit  for  advice. 
While  the  clergy,  as  a  class,  do  not  exer- 
cise so  wide  or  so  exclusive  an  influence 
as  they  once  did  in  respect  to  public 
questions,  it  is  still  true  that  when  called 
upon  to  speak  their  voice  reaches  men 
and  women  of  every  sort  and  condition, 
and  penetrates  to  quarters  not  easily 
reached  by  the  secular  press. 

We  must  not  forget  the  bar,  which, 
through  its  individual  members  and  its 
bar  associations,  can  be  depended  upon  to 
give  utterance  to  views  entitled  to  great 
weight  whenever  grave  questions  of  pub- 
lic policy  are  pending. 

Every  city  has  its  one  or  more  clubs 
where  public  questions  are  continually 
brought  up  for  discussion.  The  prevail- 
ing sentiment  at  such  points  often  exer- 
cises a  potent  influence. 

Space  forbids  further  remark  in  this 
extremely  interesting  line  of  thought. 
The  security  of  our  institutions  lies  in  the 
controlling  power  of  public  sentiment. 
The  intelligence  and  good  sense  every- 
where diffused,  strengthened  by  good 
common  school  education,  is  a  guaranty 
thai  the  calm,  mature  judgment  of  the 
people  may  always  be  relied  upon  as 
pointing  the  path  to  safety. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Nil    Desperandum 

By  the  Rt.    Hon.   F.   Max  Muller, 

Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford  University. 


I  REJOICE  in  seeing  the  generous 
sympathy  between  the  United  States 
and  England.  It  did  not  exist  when 
I  first  came  to  England  in  1846.  But  it 
has  been  growing  ever  since,  tho  from 
time  to  time  the  newspapers  have  made 
mischief.  A  good  understanding  be- 
tween England  and  the  United  States  is 
the  first  step,  and  ought  to  be  followed  in 
time  by  a  good  understanding  between 
these  two  Powers  and  Germany.  If  then 
those  Powers  once  agree  on  a  free  and 
friendly  exchange  of  ideas,  liberty  and 
rational  government  will  grow  and 
spread  in  Europe,  and  the  danger  of  war 
will  be  more  and  more  reduced.  A  true 
union  of  hearts  between  these  three  Teu- 
tonic races  has  been  my  dream  and  hope 
as  long  as  I  can  remember,  and  that  is 
many  years  ago  now.  Of  course,  there 
must  always  be  rivalry  between  these 
three  races,  but  rivalry  is  very  different 
from  envy,  hatred  and  malice.  It  is  a 
healthy  element,  and  does  not  exclude  co- 


operation for  the  highest  objects,  or  unity 
of  purpose,  when  the  greatest  interests  of 
mankind  are  at  stake. 

We  must  not  be  disturbed  by  occa- 
sional misunderstandings,  such  as  hap- 
pen between  private  friends  also,  but  al- 
ways keep  our  goal  in  view.  German 
blood,  German  language,  German  reli- 
gion and  German  ethics,  all  these  will 
help  to  draw  the  threads  of  friendship 
closer  and  closer  together  between  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Continental 
Saxon  race,  and  the  closer  their  friend- 
ship becomes,  the  stronger  will  be  the 
growth  of  rational  liberty,  rational  reli- 
gion, and  rational  education  all  over  the 
world.  An  international  union  of  men 
holding  such  opinions  might  be  started 
any  day,  and  if  you  introduced  a  badge 
for  it,  you  would  soon  see  it  on  the  breast 
of  ever  so  many  members  of  Parliament, 
of  ever  so  many  Senators,  of  ever  so 
many  ministers,  whether  in  the  cabinets 
or  on  the  pulpits.     Nil  desperandum. 

Oxford,  England 


America's    Debt    to    Germany. 


By  Poultney  Bigelow, 


Author  of  "  History  of  the  German  Struggle  for  Liberty,"  etc. 


ONTE  day  1  was  in  conversation  with 
a  knot  of  German  officers  belong- 
ing   to    the    so-called    "  General 
Staff  "  when  one  of  them  remarked  that 

"  the  North  would  never  have  conquered 
the  South  in  the  American  Civil  War  had  ic 
not  been  for  the  large  number  of  Germans 
fighting  on  the  side  of  the  United  States!  " 

Of  course  I  protested  that  such  was 
not  the  case,  but  my  protest  was  attrib- 
uted to  natural  patriotic  vanity,  and  many 
of  my  German  friends  to-day  are  quite 
sure  that  we  owe  Germany  gratitude  for 
putting  down  our  "  Great  Rebellion."  To 
an  almost  equal  extent  have  I  heard  edu- 
cated Germans  insist  that  our  Revolu- 
tionary War  proved  an  American  tri- 
umph because  at  the  side  of  Washington 


was  a  German,  General  Steuben — a  man 
who  came  to  America  under  a  false  title 
and  for  strictly  "  business  "  reasons.  Be- 
fore the  Spanish  War  another  of  my 
German  friends  told  me  he  thought  Spain 
would  succeed,  at  least  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  war,  because  she  had  imitated  so 
much  that  was  German  in  her  military  or- 
ganization. I  have  not  heard  of  that 
friend  since  the  war!  And  last  of  all, 
on  a  recent  visit  to  Berlin,  during  this 
Boer  War,  I  heard  on  all  sides  confident 
predictions  in  favor  of  the  Transvaal,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  Paul  Kruger  had  en- 
listed a  few  Germans.  Indeed,  latter  dav 
Germany  has  run  mad  over  military 
glory.  Some  Germans  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  they  are  a  great  nation 
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not  because  they  have  a  great  army — 
quite  the  reverse.  Germany  has  a  great 
army  because  she  is  a  great  people. 

Far  be  it  from  any  American  to  under- 
estimate what  we  owe  to  the  brave  men 
who  risked  their  lives  to  preserve  our 
"  Union";  still  less  arc  we  inclined  to 
minimize  the  effect  upon  our  national  life 
of  having  in  our  midst  several  millions  of 
sober,  industrious,  educated  voters  of 
( ierman  extraction  who  sympathize  with 
us  in  our  ideals  of  universal  education 
and  religious  tolerance.  We  would  miss 
the  German  vote  sorely  if  it  were  not 
there  to  balance  the  influence  of  newly- 
made  citizens  who  combine  religious  fer- 
vor with  Celtic  instability  of  purpose. 

But  the  Germany  to  which  we  pay 
most  cheerfully  our  debt  of  gratitude  is 
the  Germany  not  often  referred  to  in  the 
press — even  the  press  of  the  Fatherland. 

For  instance,  in  the  matter  of  munic- 
ipal arrangements : 

I  can  remember  Berlin  when  the  sew- 
age was  washed  down  the  open  gutters, 
when  the  stranger  had  to  hold  his  nose 
while  walking  along  the  fashionable 
streets  of  the  Imperial  German  capital. 
To-day  the  sewage  system  not  merely 
puts  New  York  to  the  blush,  but  it 
eclipses  London  and  Paris  in  the  extent 
to  which  it  insures  freedom  from  epi- 
demic. 

We  Americans  are  everlastingly  ex- 
cusing ourselves  to  foreigners  by  assur- 
ing them  that  we  are  "  a  young  people," 
etc.  But  the  German  Empire  is  much 
younger  still ;  and  Berlin  did  not  com- 
mence to  exist  as  an  Imperial  capital  un- 
til 1871.  Berlin  has  done  her  great  work 
in  these  few  years — since  the  reign  of 
Boss  Tweed — since  the  Chicago  fire. 

Berlin  has  set  us  a  precious  example 
regarding  the  disposition  of  her  sewage. 
She  does  not  dump  it  into  the  river  flow- 
ing past  her  door,  but  utilizes  it  all  for  the 
fertilizing  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  rivers  Spree  and  Havel,  below  Ber- 
lin, are  as  clean  as  an  Adirondack  lake. 
What  can  we  say  of  the  rivers  about  New 
York?  The  smells  at  the  ferry  slips 
where  waters  emanate ;  the  garbage 
which  floats  about  all  over  the  lower  bay 
and  as  far  to  sea  as  Coney  Island  give 
US  a  pungent  answer. 

The  capital  of  Germany  not  only  pays 
nothing   for  scavenging  its  streets,  it  even 


draws  a  small  profit  from  the  fields  over 
which  the  sewage  is  allowed  to  flow. 

I  can  imagine  an  equally  satisfactory 
financial  arrangement  in  New  York  if  the 
liquid  sewage  of  our  metropolis  were 
pumped  out  in  large  pipes  for  the  irri- 
gation of  the  sandy  wastes  of  Long  Is- 
land. 

The  obvious  objection  raised  by  those 
who  hear  of  this  for  the  first  time  is  that 
the  odor  must  be  offensive,  and  that  the 
effect  must  be  harmful  to  the  health  of 
tlmse  living  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  these  farms.  But  German 
scientists,  such  as  Koch  and  Yirchow, 
have  studied  this  matter  carefully,  and, 
from  a  series  of  statistical  inquiries,  de- 
cided emphatically  that  no  harm  arises 
from  this  method.  Indeed,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  my  visit  I  found  the  odor  much 
less  offensive  than  on  the  average  Long 
Island  farm  where  dead  fish  are  used  by 
way  of  manure. 

Berlin  has  many  other  excellent  mu- 
nicipal institutions,  all  of  which  have 
been  developed  in  the  last  thirty  years 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Board  of  Alder- 
men who  are  mainly  "  Liberals  "  in  pol- 
itics, men  of  property  and  education  who 
draw  no  salary  for  their  services,  but 
who,  on  the  contrary,  think  it  an  honor  to 
be  invited  to  a  seat  in  so  respectable  a 
body. 

The  streets  of  Berlin  are  very  clean, 
and  the  lines  of  cars,  whether  electric  or 
horse,  are  all  under  such  municipal  con- 
trol that  the  city  shares  in  the  profits  of 
management,  and  may  in  time  assume 
ownership.  Whoever  rides  on  a  street 
railway  in  Germany  is  entitled  to  a  seat. 
Flow  many  of  us  would  like  to  see  this 
reform  on  Manhattan!  If  it  were  en- 
forced our  companies  would  soon  find 
means  of  getting  cars  enough  ;  for  we 
may  count  on  them  to  recognize  what  is 
to  their  profit. 

Then  as  to  the  matter  of  tramps.  How 
is  it  we  never  see  a  tramp  in  Germany. 
There  are  poor  people  enough,  and  many 
must  be  out  of  a  job  now  and  then.  Yet 
Germany  is  a  nation  without  tramps.  Is 
America  a  poorer  country,  that  we  count 
our  tramps  by  the  tens  of  thousands?  I 
once  visited  a  so-called  "  Tramp  Colony" 
near  Bielefeld  in  Westphalia,  guided  by 
an  expert  in  such  matters.  Dr.  ITinzpeter, 
who  was  for  many  years  tutor  to  the  Em- 
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peror.  Here  I  was  told  the  secret  of 
tramp  extermination.  Germany  allows 
no  man  to  prowl  about  the  country  with- 
out giving  an  account  of  himself.  If  he 
is  looking  for  work,  he  must  make  it  clear 
that  he  has  means  of  support  during  this 
search.  If  he  has  no  means  of  support 
the  Government  offers  him  these  means, 
but  on  the  important  condition  that  he 
works  in  return.  The  Government  thus 
relieves  the  tramp,  but  sees  to  it  that  that 
particular  individual  does  a  job  by  way 
of  equivalent.  Now  if  that  tramp  is  an 
honest  man  he  will  be  grateful  for  the  op- 
portunity of  tiding  over  his  hard  times 
and  earning  something  into  the  bargain. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  tramp  is  merely 
a  loafer  intent  upon  living  at  the  expense 
of  his  fellows,  the  Government  gives  him 
such  a  taste  of  hard  work  that  in  future 
tramping  will  have  vastly  less  charms  for 
him. 

All  we  need  in  America  to  root  out 
tramping  as  a  pleasant  piratical  pastime  is 
to  establish  along  our  highways  a  small 
but  select  body  of  mounted  police,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  escort  tramps  to  where 
there  is  a  good  lot  of  wood  to  saw  up, 
and  where  supper  is  served  after  the  job 
has  been  well  done.  There  will  be  no 
more  Coxey's  armies  after  one  season  of 
this.  Blessed  be  Germany  for  having 
shown  us  the  lead  ! 

I  have  a  rose  colored  picture  in  my 
mind ;  a  dream  of  the  future  almost  too 
good  ever  to  be  realized  in  my  day.  It  is 
a  picture  of  the  State  of  New  York  with 
the  highways  so  safe  that  farmers'  wives 
will  not  lock  their  doors  when  they  see 
men  approaching  on  foot;  when  children 
will  be  allowed  to  run  about  wherever 
they  choose,  without  fear  of  the  casual 
wayfarer.  In  that  day  crime  will  not 
cease,  but  when  we  shall  hear  of  horri- 
ble assaults  against  women  who  have 
been  left  alone  in  the  house,  we  may  per- 
chance also  hear  of  some  general  police 
activity  and  possibly  a  conviction.  I  can 
recall  brutal  murders  of  women  within  a 
radius  of  twenty  miles  from  the  City 
Hall,  the  perpetrators  in  all  cases  being 
tramps,  and  in  none  of  these  cases  has  it 
interested  more  than  the  local  police,  and 
then  only  for  a  few  days.  We  need  in 
Xew  York  a  corps  of  Rurales,  similar  to 
which  exists  in  Mexico,  in  Spain,  in  Italy, 
and,  above  all,  in  Germany.  This 
corps  might  be  wisely  recruited  from  re- 


tired soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army  who 
have  a  good  record  for  courage,  intelli- 
gence and  humanity.  They  would  cost 
nothing  to  the  State,  for  the  money  spent 
upon  them  would  be  a  hundredfold  re- 
turned by  the  rise  in  the  value  of  real  es- 
tate along  the  roads  they  were  known  to 
patrol. 

Our  debt  to  Germany  is  great  in  mat- 
ters maritime,  and  this  may  sound 
strange  to  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  to  regard  England  as  a  pattern  on  the 
high  seas.  Since  the  founding  of  the 
Empire,  however,  pretty  nearly  every  im- 
provement in  the  passenger  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  Europe  has  come 
not  from  Britannia,  but  from  the  land  of 
the  Hohenzollerns. 

In  the  olden  days  of  English  suprem- 
acy passengers  embarking  at  Liverpool 
or  Southampton  had  to  be  taken  out  in 
a  tender.  The  North  German  Lloyd  in- 
augurated a  new  era  by  embarking  her 
passengers  directly  from  the  dock  at 
Southampton.  English  lines  have  re- 
luctantly followed  suit.  I  recall  when  on 
English  lines  pretty  much  everything  was 
against  the  rules — meals  on  deck,  late 
hours  in  the  smoking  room,  lights  in  the 
cabins  after  a  certain  hour  and  a  hun- 
dred other  petty  things.  Along  came  the 
German  lines  with  captains  who  were  in- 
structed to  treat  their  passengers  as  tho 
they  were  guests  upon  a  yacht.  Stew- 
ards then  for  the  first  time  learned  that 
passengers  were  to  be  waited  on  with 
everything  that  could  be  reasonably  re- 
quired, and  the  old  formula,  "  It's  against 
the  rules,"  fell  into  comparative  disuse. 
The  German  lines  did  not  regard  their 
duty  as  complete  when  they  had  simply 
landed  you  in  a  live  condition  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  but  they  took 
pains  that  during  the  whole  trip  you 
should  be  encouraged  to  try  it  again  and 
speak  well  of  the  line  to  others.  The 
German  ships  all  carry  good  bands  of 
music  and  those  so  inclined  can  have  a 
dance  every  day  of  the  passage — a  most 
valuable  form  of  exercise  on  a  journey 
where  one  is  apt  to  suffer  from  enforced 
inactivity. 

The  White  Star  Line  was  the  first  to 
follow  the  German  lead  in  these  methods, 
with  the  result  that  she  is  now  the  most 
satisfactory  of  all  non-German  lines. 

But  Germany  has  our  gratitude  for 
services  even  more  precious  than  the  few 
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I  have  noted,  for  she  has  been  our  school- 
master for  many  things  and  for  many 
years;  not  only  our  schoolmaster,  the  in- 
structor of  England  as  well.  We,  to  be 
sure,  have  had  elementary  public  schools 
from  the  very  foundation  of  New  Eng- 
land, and  without  this  it  is  difficult  to 
think  that  we  could  have  held  together 
so  long  as  a  nation.  But  Germany  has 
not  only  enjoyed  this  advantage  for  many 
generations ;  she  has  gone  forward  in 
many  departments  where  we  have  either 
stood  still  or  moved  with  less  method  and 
comprehensiveness  of  grasp.  The  head 
of  a  large  English  educational  institution 
told  me  a  short  while  ago  that  to-day  in 
Great  Britain  he  knew  of  no  institution 
which  was  turning  out  young  men  fitted 
to  take  up  the  battle  of  life. 

"  We  have  to  send  to  Germany  for 
them,"  was  his  pathetic  conclusion. 

Germany  has  been  for  many  years 
caricatured  throughout  the  world  as  the 
land  of  mystical  philosophers  and  un- 
practical professors.  We  have  been 
amused  to  think  that  a  German's  educa- 
tion was  mainly  dead  languages  and  but- 
terflies, with  a  dash  of  poetry  and  flute 
playing.  That  time  has  passed,  and  to- 
day it  is  for  the  practical  things  of  life 
that  boys  are  sent  to  the  country  of  Scho- 
penhauer and  Wagner. 

We  in  America  think  the  State  has 
done  its  duty  when  it  has  equipped  the 
future  citizen  with  the  three  R's,  and  a 
speech  or  so  of  Daniel  Webster.  True 
that  is  all  which  I,  as  a  taxpayer,  care  to 
disburse  for  the  benefit  of  my  neighbor, 
but  the  German  thinks  otherwise.  To 
him  education  begins  with  the  assump- 
tion of  infantile  trousers  and  ends  only 
with  the  close  of  military  service.  Edu- 
cation in  Germany  is  pre-eminently  the 
concern  of  the  State,  and  to  the  glory  of 
that  country  be  it  said  that  her  people 
have  profited  enormously  by  the  liberal 
spirit  in  which  the  Government  has  exer- 
cised the  enormous  and  delicate  powers 
intrusted  to  it. 

Of  course  we  are  all  familiar  with  the 
German  educational  system  so  far  as  it 
is  the  well-worn  classical  course  of  our 
fathers — the  so-called  "  Gymnasium  *' 
which  fits  for  the  university.  That 
course  is  still  open  for  those  who  propose 
to  enter  official  or  military  life,  or  have 
the  means  to  live  for  the  glory  of  exhibit- 
ing erudition  in  things  dead  and  useless. 


But  side  by  side  with  that  system  of 
education  has  grown  up  another  which 
has  transformed  the  German  into  a  Eu- 
ropean Yankee.  Side  by  side  with  the 
classical  "  Gymnasium "  we  now  have 
schools  in  which  young  men  are  given 
an  essentially  modern  training;  in  which 
living  languages  take  the  place  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  in  which  Helmholtz  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  are  thought  worthy 
to  rank  with  Aristotle  and  Cicero.  In 
these  schools  history,  geography,  litera- 
ture are  not  neglected,  but  in  general  the 
main  purpose  is  held  in  view — namely, 
to  turn  out  successful  engineers,  elec- 
tricians, architects,  machinists.  Nat- 
urally the  military  and  classical  aristoc- 
racy of  the  country  look  down  upon  those 
whose  objects  are  other  than  their  own, 
but  nevertheless  it  is  from  these  schools 
that  are  issuing  those  who  are  to-day 
spreading  the  fame  of  German  industry 
throughout  the  world ;  particularly  in 
markets  where  heretofore  English  goods 
alone  have  been  known.  England  is 
worse  off  in  respect  to  such  schools  than 
any  other  civilized  country.  America  is 
very  much  better  supplied.  We  recall,  of 
course,  the  scientific  departments  of  our 
leading  universities,  the  Columbia  School 
of  Mines,  the  Boston  "  Technology,"  the 
Yale  Scientific  School,  the  Troy  "  Poly- 
technic," etc.,  but  yet  we  are  far  behind 
Germany  in  the  number  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  particularly  in  facilities  for 
giving  our  boys  a  steady  course  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  their  school  life. 

It  is  in  America  that  inventors  flour- 
ish, yet  to-day  electricity  is  more  com- 
mon in  Berlin  than  New  York.  I  have 
not  the  figures  at  hand,  but  it  seemed  to 
me  from  a  recent  visit  that  Berlin  enjoys 
more  advantages  from  recent  discoveries 
in  electricity — notably  in  the  way  of  elec- 
tric lighting  and  telephone  service — than 
New  York ;  and  as  to  London,  she  was 
not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath. 

England  to-day  has  almost  ceased  to 
turn  out  mechanics  beyond  her  local 
needs,  and  even  these  are  largely  supple- 
mented by  German  or  American  competi- 
tors. In  electrical  matters  the  English- 
man looks  to  America  and  Germany  for 
assistance.  Our  rival  in  the  neutral  mar- 
kets of  the  world  to-day  is  not  Eng- 
land, but  Germany — and  that  this  is  so 
is  the  result  of  that  universal,  thorough 
and  well  sustained  education  which  en- 
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ables  the  German  at  a  very  small  cost  to 
equip  himself  for  important  posts  in 
things  mechanical  and  mercantile. 

We  Americans  have  certain  advan- 
tages which  for  several  years  will  enable 
us  to  hold  our  own  in  present  lines.  We 
have  cheap  food  and  an  enormous  do- 
mestic market,  and,  above  all,  we  have  a 
temperament  and  social  surroundings  en- 
couraging invention  in  many  fields.  Our 
workingmen  are  not  yet  enslaved  by  ex- 
aggerated trades  unionism,  which  does 
much  mischief  in  England.  The  poorest 
among  us  is  animated  by  ambition  to 
rise  to  the  highest  point  of  his  profession 
unhindered  by  feudal  prejudice  or  legal 
restraint.  All  these  are  important  helps 
to  the  American,  but  we  must  not  stop 
there.  Germany  has  revolutionized  the 
condition  of  her  mechanical  classes  with- 
in this  generation,  and  she  has  profited 
largely  by  opportunities  which  England 
has  neglected.  Much  of  our  educational 
scheme  we  have  inherited  from  Eng- 
land, and  we  are  in  danger  of  thinking 
that  it  must  be  good,  because  in  England 
it  has  lasted  so  long.  We  should  reflect 
that  England  has  prospered  not  because 
of,  but  in  spite  of,  her  wretched  educa- 
tional institutions.     The  Englishman  suc- 


ceeds as  a  colonial  administrator  and  col- 
onist, not  because  of  the  smattering  of 
dead  languages  he  has  learned  at  Eton  or 
Rugby,  but  because  he  has  been  brought 
up  to  healtny  rough  and  tumble  sports. 
and  has  developed  a  sense  of  fair  play 
which  makes  him  respected  by  those 
whom  he  is  called  upon  to  control.  But 
1  am  sure  that  the  average  Englishman 
feels  as  I  do,  that  he  would  gladly  ex- 
change a  large  amount  of  his  ornamental 
learning  for  some  practical  experience 
with  modern  applied  science. 

Germany  has  universal  military  serv- 
ice— and  that,  too,  is  worth  studying 
from  an  American  point  of  view.  I,  for 
one,  should  willingly  serve  my  time  in  the 
ranks  if  I  were  sure  that  all  my  neighbors 
did  the  same ;  and  from  what  I  have  seen 
of  soldier  life  in  Germany  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  the  evils  of  the  military  sys- 
tem have  been  much  exaggerated.  All 
that  is  odious  appears  in  the  spirit  of 
caste  promoted  among  the  officers.  So 
far  as  the  private  soldier  is  concerned 
the  army  has  done  much  to  preserve  in 
Germany  a  wholesome  spirit  of  democ- 
racy among  rich  and  poor  alike. 

But  that  is  a  big,  big  subject,  which  I 
shall  reserve  for  another  chat. 

London,  England. 
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BROTHER  Dust,  O,  little  brother, 
Blowing  in  the  wind ! 
We  will  wander  forth  together — 
Leave  me  not  behind ! 
We  will  seek  the  great  earth  mother 

Where  she  sits  apart. 
We  will  clasp  her  knees,  together 
Climb  unto  her  heart. 

Brother  Dust,  O,  little  brother ! 

Under  rain  and  sun 
We  had  wandered  long  together, 

Now,    the   journey   done, 
Let  us  hasten  to  the  mother, 

For  the  hour  grows  late, 
Hand   in   hand,    we   two   together 

Through  the  open  gate. 

Brother  Dust,  O,  little  brother ! 

Will   she  know  us  when 
First  we  seek  her  heart  together. 

Worn   and   breathless   then? 
Will   she  know,   the   mighty   mother, 

As  we  sink  to  rest, 
We  are  children,  who,  together, 

Nestled  in  her  breast? 


Brother   Wind,    O,    mighty    brother ! 

Tarry    now    for    me 
We  will  wander  forth  together 

Over  land  and  sea ; 
We,    with    never    any    other, 

Whirling   through   the   sky, 
So  will  take  our  Might  together. 

Brother,  thou  and  I. 

Brother    Wind,    O,    mighty    brother ! 

He  whose  breath  was  blown 
In  our  nostrils,  we  together' 

Seek,  and  seek  alone ; 
We,   with  never  any  other 

Flying,  flying  so, 
Through  eternity  together — 

It  is  far  to  go ! 

Brother    Wind,    O,    mighty   brother ! 

He  who  gave  us  breath, 
He  who  sent  us  forth  together, 

God  of  Life  and  Death, 
He   and   never   any   other, 

Will  he  know  us,  when 
We  are  blown,  we  two  together 

At  his  feet  again? 
Odessa,  Schuyler  Co  ,  N.  Y. 
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By  J.    E.    Rankin,   LL.D., 
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THERE  is  such  a  thing-  as  legitimate 
American  pride.  And  honest 
pride,  whether  personal  or  na- 
tional, is  a  conservative  quality.  The 
more  noble  things  a  man  is  proud  of  the 
better  man  he  is. 

The  first  thing  an  American  should  be 
proud  of  is  America's  varied  and  com- 
posite stock.  This  will  shock  some  peo- 
ple, but  should  not  shock  an  American. 
The  best  blood  in  the  world  is  not  un- 
mixed. It  is  not  so  in  cattle,  why  should 
it  be  different  in  man?  Unmixed  blood 
soon  runs  a  family  out  into  vacuity  and 
idiocy.  Too  much  intermarrying  ends  in 
nonentities.  What  is  American  will 
eventually  be  recognized  as  the  best  prod- 
uct of  the  mingled  blood  of  all  the  great 
nationalities  of  the  earth.  If  there  is 
any  truth  in  the  principle  of  the  survival 
of  the  fittest,  we  are  to  reach  the  best  ag- 
gregate ever  attained  by  any  people  in 
history.  We  invite  everybody  to  come 
here,  and  everybody  accepts  the  invita- 
tion. Of  course  I  except  the  Chinamen, 
whom  we  invite  to  stay  away. 

Our  Colonial  Eathers  have  given  a  per- 
manent impress  to  our  institutions.  They 
have  been  made  and  indorsed  by  such 
men  as  George  Washington,  Benjamin 
Eranklin,  Patrick  Henry.  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson, Daniel  Webster,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Ulysses  Grant,  Charles  Sumner, 
Frederick  Douglass.  We  cannot  change 
them,  if  we  would.  Within  the  time  of 
our  own  generation  four  millions  of  men 
have  said  this  in  blood  ;  have  given  us  a 
new  and  revised  edition  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  revised  in  the  light 
of  a  hundred  battle-fields,  an  edition 
printed  in  red  ink  ;  their  own  hearts' 
blood.  And  to  this  affirmation  the  whole 
people  have  set  their  indorsement.  This 
varied  and  ever  varying  composite  mix- 
ture of  humanity  is  to  take  the  molding 
influence  of  free  institutions,  free  schools, 
free  churches,  free  government. 

In  1K70-18X0  Germany  lost  nearly  one 
million  inhabitants  by  emigration.  We 
got  our  share  of  these  emigrants.  In  the 
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second  generation  they  will  be  German- 
Americans.  And  what  will  they  have 
brought  to  us?  Their  own  ideas  of  loy- 
alty to  home,  to  church,  to  native  land; 
their  moral  fiber  and  backbone  as  a  na- 
tion. 

The  other  nationalities  come  here  with 
their  faults  as  well  as  their  virtues ;  come 
here  to  get  rid  of  their  faults :  to  die  of 
their  faults  and  make  room  for  a  new 
generation  of  better  men.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  look  at  this  subject  with  the  eye  of 
Darwin,  the  great  naturalist : 

"  There  is  apparently  much  truth  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  wonderful  progress  of  the  United 
Slates,  as  well  as  the  character  of  the  people,  is 
the  result  of  natural  selection.  For  the  more 
energetic,  restless  and  courageous  men  from 
all  parts  of  Europe  have  emigrated  during 
the  last  ten  or  twelve  generations  to  that  coun- 
try, and  have  there  succeeded  best." 

Looking  at  the  future,  I  do  not  think 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Zincke  takes  an  exagger- 
ated view  when  he  says  : 

"  All  other  series  of  events,  as  that  which 
resulted  in  the  culture  of  mind  in  Greece,  and 
that  which  resulted  in  the  empire  of  Rome, 
only  appear  to  have  purpose  and  value  when 
viewed  in  connection  with,  or  rather  sub- 
sidiary to.  the  great  stream  of  Anglo-Saxon 
emigration  to  the  West." 

The  nations  have  seen  the  Star  of 
Freedom  in  the  West,  they  have  seen  the 
banner  of  freedom  go  up  among  the  ban- 
ners of  the  older  nations,  to-day  the 
proudest  and  most  beautiful  of  them  all, 
taking  colors  from  every  one  of  them, 
but  having  an  eternal  bloom  of  its  own. 
It  is  implied  in  the  above  quotation,  that 
( Ireece  and  Rome  existed  for  America. 
It  reminds  us  of  what  the  prophet  says: 

1  gave  Egypt  for  thy  ransom,  Ethiopia 
and  Seba  for  thee."  Men  who  think 
money-making  is  the  great  be-all  and 
end-all  of  man's  existence  do  not  care  to 
have  Greek  and  Roman  text-books  in 
our  schools.  It  is  a  part  of  this  civiliza- 
tion of  the  composite  order.  Read  the 
great  orators  of  this  Republic — I  mean 
when  she  had  them — and  where  did  they 
get  their  models?  their  ideas  of  freedom 
in  State?     If  human  history  is  a  develop- 
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ment  under  the  providence  of  God,  then 
the  American  Republic  is  in  some  impor- 
tant sense  the  result  of  Greek  and  Ro- 
man civilization ;  and  the  speeches  of  the 
market-place  and  forum  have  found  re- 
sponsive echoes  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  chamber. 

The  second  ground  of  American  na- 
tional pride  is  the  fact  that  America 
must  always  have  her  face  turned  toward 
the  future.  The  Goddess  of  Liberty  on 
the  United  States  Capitol  stands  with  her 
face  to  the  sunrise.  Her  cheek  catches 
the  first  glow  of  the  Orient.  So  far  as 
vears  are  concerned,  America,  our  Amer- 
ica, has  had  no  past.  When  you  look  at 
achievement,  she  has  moved  forward  as 
tho  she  had  behind  her  an  impulse  from 
all  the  centuries.  She  has  had  more  un- 
derstanding than  all  her  teachers.  She 
understands  more  than  the  ancients.  She 
has  sucked  the  breast  of  all  the  old  he- 
roes of  Freedom.  And  this  new  stock 
called  American  is  here,  in  this  latter  day, 
to  grapple  with  all  the  new  problems  in 
self-government,  in  morals,  in  social  and 
political  economy,  which  such  a  vast  Em- 
pire as  this,  made  up  of  its  composite  na- 
tionalities, is  sure  to  present.  This  new 
stock,  composed  of  the  best  ingredients 
of  the  blood  of  all  the  earth,  is  to  be  ca- 
pable of  such  an  encounter.  Says  Her- 
bert Spencer,  as  if  in  response  to  the 
great  Darwin : 

"  From  biological  truths,  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  the  eventual  mixture  of  the  allied  varieties 
of  the  Aryan  race  will  produce  a  more  power- 
ful type  of  man  than  has  ever  existed ;  a  type 
of  man  more  plastic,  more  adaptable,  more 
capable  of  understanding  the  modifications 
needful  to  perfect  social  life.  I  think  what- 
ever difficulties  they  may  have  to  surmount, 
and  whatever  tribulations  they  may  have  to 
pass  through,  the  Americans  may  reasonably 
look  forward  to  a  time  when  they  will  have 
produced  a  civilization  grander  than  any  the 
world  has  known." 

There  is  something  inspiring  and  stim- 
ulating in  looking  forward,  in  living  for 
a  national  future.  When  our  population 
shall  have  become  as  dense  as  that  of 
France,  it  has  been  estimated  that  we 
shall  have,  not  counting  the  territory  of 
Alaska,  537  millions ;  when  it  is  as  dense 
as  that  of  Germany,  we  shall  have  a  pop- 
ulation of  643  millions ;  when  it  is  as 
dense  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  we  shall 
have  a  population  of  more  than  one  bil- 
lion, one  hundred  and  seventy-three  mil- 


lions. These  are  to  be  Americans,  with 
American  ideas  of  human  rights,  and 
duty  to  God  and  man  ;  inventive,  enter- 
prising, manly.  Put  such  a  race  into 
such  an  expanse  of  territory,  peopling 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  the  banks  of 
our  great  rivers,  the  shores  of  our  great 
lakes,  the  shores  of  the  Pacific;  filling  the 
air  with  the  industrial  banners  of  our 
great  industries,  and  the  anvil-music  of 
ten  thousand  mechanic  arts ;  their  in- 
ventions everywhere,  their  traffic,  their 
civil  ideas,  until  it  shall  seem  like  a  teem- 
ing hive  of  freedom,  making  honey  for 
the  world ;  bent  upon  making  their  civ- 
ilization as  grand  as  the  thoughts  which 
the  Creator  has  put  into  her  territorial 
formation,  and  it  shall  be  the  last  con- 
summate flower  of  man's  earthly  prog- 
ess  ;  a  nation,  grand  and  peculiar,  be- 
cause its  idea  is  God's  idea. 

The  third  source  of  American  pride  of 
citizenship  is  this :  The  American  ideal 
is  the  highest  which  belongs  to  any  na- 
tion on  the  earth.  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
is  entitled  to  a  higher  advance  in  the 
empyrean  than  any  other  national  em- 
blem. America  has  taken  her  ideal  from 
Christianity  itself.  She  utters  the  lan- 
guage and  cherishes  the  spirit  of  a  Chris- 
tian optimism.  She  takes  man  at  his  best, 
and  trusts  him  for  it.  There  is  bad 
enough  in  humanity ;  bad  enough  in 
foreign  humanity ;  bad  enough  in  home- 
born  American  humanity.  But  the 
best  idea  a  nation  ever  had,  the  near- 
est to  God's  idea  in  the  Hebrew  com- 
monwealth, to  Christ's  idea  in  the  Uni- 
versal Brotherhood  of  Humanity,  we 
have  put  into  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, into  our  Constitutional  life,  as 
our  ideal.  What  is  a  man's  ideal  de- 
termines his  character,  his  life.  It  is  so 
of  a  nation.  In  an  article  in  the  maga- 
zine America,  Maurice  Thompson,  him- 
self of  Southern  origin,  in  a  discussion  on 
Art,  has  said  : 

"  The  whole  spirit  of  Christian  civilization 
is  intensely  optimistic;  behind  it  shines  the 
ideal  drawn  in  lines  of  gold  by  Christ's  own 
hand." 

Our  civilization  is  Christian. 

America  is  for  humanity,  just  as 
Christianity  is ;  on  a  lower  plane  with 
reference  to  time.  But  it  is  surprising 
how  applicable  some  of  the  Hebrew 
prophecies  respecting  the  Latter  Day  are 
to  this  great  Continent  of  Freedom.     It 
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is  the  light  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  who 
came  to  heal  the  nations  of  their  sick- 
nesses, to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted, 
and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  that 
makes  this  nation  attractive.  And  this 
is  according  to  the  principle  and  law  of 
our  development ;  or  we  are  not  to  de- 
velop at  all.  Let  me  quote  again  from 
Maurice  Thompson,  in  America:  a  poet, 
a  critic,  a  secular  mind  treating  this  sub- 
ject from  the  standpoint  of  Art : 

"  Each  Christian  country  offers  a  peculiar 
point  of  view  from  which  a  people  sometimes 
interprets  Christ's  meanings.  This  is  patriot- 
ism. It  is  faithfulness  to  the  home-tradition. 
It  is  loyalty  to  the  race.  A  possible  destiny 
lies  before  each  nation,  a  full  bloom,  a  perfect 
fruit ;  but  the  bloom  must  have  the  fragrance 
of  originality;  and  the  fruit  must  be  racy  of 
the  ground  under  it.       The  American  people 


may  be  ever  so  composite  :  but  the  nation  must 
be  a  homogeneous  body,  filled  with  one  spirit." 

This  never  was  possible,  until  after  the 
touch  of  the  Nation's  scepter  had  liber- 
ated the  slave.  The  people  composite, 
but  the  nation  homogeneous.  A  possible 
destiny,  did  he  say?  Nay,  an  assured 
destiny,  move  we  on  in  the  direction 
given  to  us  by  our  fathers  and  the  God  of 
our  fathers !  All  prophecy  predicts  it. 
All  history  foreshadows  it.  The  prayers 
of  our  fathers,  their  sacrifices,  their 
vigils,  their  blood,  their  life,  all  tend  to 
this  consummation.  Let  us  dedicate  our- 
selves to  its  realization,  as  did  they,  as 
did  our  brothers,  whose  memory  makes 
these  July  days  more  sacred.  And  may 
God  bless  the  United  States  of  America ! 

Washington,  D    C. 


A  Renaissance    of   Patriotism. 

By  George  J.  Manson. 


WITHIN  the  past  few  years  there 
has  been  what  ex-President 
Harrison  happily  termed  "  a 
renaissance  of  patriotism."  It  started 
with  the  centennial  anniversaries  of 
1776,  which  had  the  effect  of  carrying  the 
memories  of  the  people  back  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  nation's  birth,  and  subse- 
quently resulted  in  the  formation  of  sev- 
eral societies  which  will  be  the  means  of 
fostering  the  patriotic  spirit,  love  of 
country,  and  recall  remembrances  of  our 
Revolutionary  struggle.  The  organizers 
of  these  societies  found  that  there  was  a 
growing  lack  of  what  may  be  called  na- 
tional patriotism — the  patriotism  that 
grows  out  of  a  lively  recollection  of  the 
early  making  of  the  country  through  bat- 
tle, toil  and  hardship  of  the  fathers.  This 
lukewarm  spirit  was  not  charged  to  the 
flood  of  immigration,  or  to  the  lapse  of 
time,  but  was  principally  due  to  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  descendants  of  Revo- 
lutionary heroes  to  perform  their  duty 
of  keeping  before  the  public  mind  the 
memory  of  the  services  of  their  ances- 
tors, the  times  in  which  they  lived  and 
the  principles  for  which  they  contended. 

One  of  the  first  of  these  societies  to 
be  started  was  the  "  Sons  of  the  Revolu- 


tion." This  was  organized  February 
22d,  1876,  reorganized  December  4th, 
1883,  and  incorporated  May  3d,  1884. 
The  aim  of  this  society  is  to  perpet- 
uate the  memory  of  the  men  who,  in  mili- 
tary, naval  or  civil  service,  by  their  acts 
or  counsel,  achieved  American  independ- 
ence. The  members  promote  and  assist 
in  the  proper  celebration  of  the  anniver- 
saries of  Washington's  Birthday,  the 
battles  of  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill,  the 
4th  of  July,  the  capitulation  of  Sara- 
toga and  Vorktown,  and  the  formal 
evacuation  of  New  York  by  the  British 
army,  December  3d,  1783,  as  a  relin- 
quishment of  territorial  sovereignty,  and 
other  prominent  events  relating  to  or 
connected  with  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. 

The  roll-book  of  the  members  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  list  of  names. 
Before  each  name  is  the  year,  showing 
when  the  member  was  admitted  into  the 
society,  and  there  is  also  given  in  a  para- 
graph his  genealogical  history  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  his  ancestors  who  were  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  Revolution- 
ary struggle.  There  is  a  general,  or  na- 
tional society,  divided  into  State  socie- 
ties   which    regulate    their    own    affairs. 
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Under  the  rules  of  the  New  York  State 
Society  ten  or  more  members  can  or- 
ganize' within  any  county  outside  of  the 
county  of  New  York,  such  a  body  being 
called  a  local  chapter.  The  total  member- 
ship is  now  about  six  thousand.  When 
membership  is  asked  on  the  ground  of  an 
ancestor  having  been  a  "  sailor "  or 
"  marine,"  it  must  be  shown  that  such 
service  was  other  than  shore  duty  and 
regularly  performed  in  the  Continental 
navy,  or  the  navy  of  one  of  the  original 
thirteen  States,  or  on  an  armed  vessel 
other  than  a  merchant  ship.  When  the 
ancestor  has  been  an  "  official  "  his  serv- 
ice must  have  been  sufficiently  important 
in  character  to  have  rendered  him  spe- 
cially liable  to  arrest  and  imprisonment, 
if  captured  by  the  enemy,  as  well  as  lia- 
ble to  conviction  of  treason  against  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain. 

A  few  years  ago  the  society  stimu- 
lated interest  in  its  work  by  offering  two 
prizes  to  the  cadets  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy,  at  Annapolis,  Md. — 
a  gold  medal  and  a  silver  medal — for  the 
best  original  essays  upon  the  subject, 
"  The  Navy  in  the  Revolution."  A 
singular  and  patriotic  feature  of  these  es- 
says was  that  they  were  not  to  contain 
less  than  1776  words.  A  gold  medal  is 
likewise  annually  awarded  by  the  New 
York  society  to  a  student  in  the  Col- 
lege of  the  City  of  New  York,  for  the 
best  essay  on  a  patriotic  subject,  and 
gold,  silver  and  bronze  medals  to  the 
scholars  of  the  high  schools  throughout 
the  State  for  like  essays.  Similar  prizes 
are  awarded  by  the  societies  in  other 
States. 

Congress  has  also  been  urged,  by  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  as  a  body,  to  pass 
a  bill  which  has  already  been  introduced 
in  that  body,  making  an  appropriation  of 
a  sum  of  money  to  erect  a  monument  to 
John  Paul  Jones.  It  has  also  memori- 
alized Congress  to  enact  such  a  law  as 
will  secure  the  publication  of  all  the 
archives  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment relating  to  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution, in  a  manner  similar  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  records  of  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion, which  now  cover  about  eighty 
volumes. 

The  seal  of  the  society  is  an  interest- 
ing study,  suggesting  as  it  does,  in  small 
compass,  the  spirit  of  patriotism  the  so- 
ciety desires  to  cultivate.     The  seal  con- 


sists of  the  figure  of  a  minuteman,  in 
Continental  uniform,  standing  on  a 
ladder  leading  to  a  belfry.  In  his  right 
hand  he  holds  a  musket  and  an  olive 
branch,  while  his  left  hand  grasps  a  bell- 
rope.     Above  is  seen  the  cracked  Lib- 
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erty  bell,  from  which  issues  a  ribbon 
bearing  the  motto  of  the  society:  Exegi 
monumentum  acre  perennius.  Many 
members  of  this  society  did  gallant  serv- 
ice in  the  war  with  Spain. 

The  second  important  patriotic  society 
is  the  "  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion," a  name  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
organization  just  mentioned.  The  first 
branch  of  this  society  was  formed  in  Cal- 
ifornia in  1876  by  a  body  of  descendants 
of  officers,  soldiers  and  seamen  of  the 
Revolution  gathered  in  San  Francisco 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Similar  societies 
were  thereafter  organized  in  other  States, 
and,  on  April  30th,  1889,  these  societies, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  celebrated 
the  centennial  inauguration  of  Wash- 
ington as  first  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  meeting  was  held  in 
Fraunce's  Tavern,  in  New  York  City,  in 
the  identical  long  room  (now  marked 
with  a  commemorative  tablet)  in  which 
Washington  bade  farewell  to  his  of- 
ficers, December  3d,  1783.  The  national 
organization  was  formed  on  the  occasion 
of  this  meeting. 

This    society    exists    in    about    thirty 
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States,  and  numbers  about  five  thousand 
members.  A  singular  and  interesting 
feature  in  connection  with  this  and  kin- 
dred organizations  is  tbat  their  existence 
has  led  to  and  greatly  stimulated  genea- 
logical research,  a  species  of  investiga- 
tion to  which  Americans,  as  a  rule,  have 
given  but  little  attention.  Persons  who 
have  become  interested  in  these  socie- 
ties, it  has  been  found,  have  rescued  un- 
recorded facts  from  the  aged  members 
of  their  families  who  were  destined  to 
soon  pass  away,  information  which  could 
have  been  obtained  in  no  other  way  and 
which  would  have  been  lost  forever  in  a 
few  years. 

The  "  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion "  prides  itself  on  being  a  practical 
and  not  merely  a  sentimental  and  orna- 
mental organization.  It  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  saving  throughout  the 
country  valuable  historical  landmarks, 
such  as  the  headquarters  of  Jonathan 
Trumbull,  in  Connecticut,  which  has 
been  obtained  and  is  now  used  for  a  mu- 
seum. It  is  marking  historical  spots, 
and,  directly  and  indirectly,  securing  the 
erection  of  memorials  of  the  Revolution- 
arv  heroes,  such  as  the  Bennington  Mon- 
ument, near  that  famous  battle-field, 
the  statue  of  Gen.  John  Stark,  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  a  monument  to  be 
erected  in  Baltimore  to  Maryland's 
heroes  of  the  Revolution.  It  has  ob- 
tained from  Congress  a  law  providing 
for  the  collection  and  indexing  of  the  rec- 
ords of  service  of  the  Revolution.  It  has 
stimulated  the  general  observance  of  na- 
tional patriotic  holidays,  and  was  in- 
fluential in  setting  apart  June  14th  as 
"  flag  day,"  in  commemoration  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  as  the 
national  standard. 

The  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  origi- 
nated in  New  York,  and  was  instituted 
August  1 8th,  1892,  and  incorporated  Oc- 
tober 18th,  1892.  In  May,  1893,  the  New 
York  society  with  the  societies  in  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  organized  the  General  So- 
ciety, these  Strifes  having  been  previous- 
ly chartered  by  the  society  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  The  objects  of  the  organi- 
zation are  similar  to  the  previously 
named  societies,  from  which  they  differ 
only  in  minor  details.  The  present  mem- 
bership    is     approximately     3,000.     On 


June  14th  of  this  year  this  society  joined 
with  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  in  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  attending  the  un- 
veiling of  commemorative  tablets  at  Fort 
Ticonderoga,  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
memories  of  the  capture  of  the  fort  by 
Colonel  Ethan  Allen  and  his  gallant  band, 
the  Colonial  battles  fought  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Fort  Ticonderoga.  etc. 

'The  Military  Order  of  Foreign  Wars 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  military  organ- 
ization with  patriotic  objects,  having  for 
its  scope  the  period  of  American  history 
since  national  independence.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  Order  is  the  perpetu- 
ating of  the  names,  as  well  as  the  serv- 
ices, of  commissioned  officers  who  served 
in  either  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  the 
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War  with  Tripoli,  the  War  of  181 2,  the 
Mexican  War  or  the  War  with  Spain. 
Veteran  Companionship  is  conferred 
upon  such  officers,  and  Hereditary  Com- 
panionship upon  their  direct  lineal  de- 
scendants in  the  male  line.  The  present 
membership  is  1,400,  which  is  rapidly 
growing.  Other  societies  that  merit 
more  extended  notice  but  which  can  here 
only  be  named  are  the  Order  of  Cincin- 
nati, the  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  the 
Aztec  Club,  the  Loyal  Legion,  the  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic,  the  Flag  Associa- 
tion, Colonial  Order  of  the  Acorn,  So- 
ciety of  Mayflower  descendants,  the  I  )r- 
der  of  Washington,  the  Pilgrim  Society, 
and  some  others. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  women,  whose 
patriotic   services   during  the   late   Civil 
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War  have  often  been  the  subject  of 
grateful  eulogy,  should  become  inter- 
ested in  this  new  movement.  There  are 
several  patriotic  societies,  composed  ex- 
clusively of  women,  the  objects  of  which 
are  practically  the  same  as  the  organiza- 
tions  which   have   just  been   mentioned. 


SEAL    OF   THE    DAUGHTERS    OK   THE    REVOLUTION. 

The  society  known  as  the  "  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution  "  was  organized  by 
Mrs.  Flora  Adams  Darling,  September 
9th,  1891.-  In  October,  1890,  was  organ- 
ized the  more  important  society  known 
as  the  "  Daughters  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution," which  now  has  a  membership 
of  about  3,500.  This  society  has  State 
chapters  existing  in  most  of  the  States. 
To  become  a  member  of  this  society  a 
woman  must  be  not  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age,  and  be  the  descendant  of 
an  ancestor  who  loyally  rendered  ma- 
terial aid  as  a  soldier,  sailor  or  civil  of- 
ficer to  the  cause  of  independence.  The 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution 
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have  presented  to  the  City  of  Paris  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Washington,  de- 
signed and  executed  by  Daniel  C. 
French.     It  was  intended  to  be  a  return 


of  the  compliment  to  the  American  peo- 
ple conveyed  by  the  French  Government 
when  it  presented  to  the  United  States 
l lie  statue  of  Washington  which  is  now 
at  the  National  Capital.  The  unveiling 
took  place  with  imposing  ceremonies  on 
July  3d. 

The  "  Colonial  Dames  of  America,  '  an 
organization  incorporated  in  1893,  re- 
quires of  a  member  that  she  shall  be  de- 
scended in  her  own  right  from  some  an- 
cestor of  worthy  life  who  came  to  reside 
in  the  American  colony  prior  to  1750. 
This  ancestor,  or  some  one  of  his  de- 
scendants, shall  be  a  lineal  ascendant  of 
the  applicant  and  shall  have  rendered  ef- 
ficient service  to  his  country  during  the 
colonial  period,  either  in  the  founding 
of  the  commonwealth,  or  of  an  institu- 
tion which  has  survived  and  developed 
into  importance,  or  who  shall  have  held 
an  important  position  in  the  Colonial 
(government  and  by  distinguished  serv- 
ices shall  have  contributed  to  the  found- 
ing of  the  nation.  Services  rendered 
after   1783  are  not  recognized. 

Still  another  woman's  patriotic  organ- 
ization is  known  as  the  ''  United  States 
Daughters,  1776-1812."  This  society 
was  founded  by  Mrs.  Flora  Adams 
Darling,  and  incorporated  in  1892.  La- 
dies to  be  eligible  must  be  lineal  de- 
scendants of  an  ancestor  who  assisted  in 
the  wars  of  1776-1812,  either  as  a  mili- 
tary or  naval  officer,  soldier,  sailor,  or  in 
any  way  gave  aid  to  the  cause,  tho  the 
society  reserves  to  itself  the  privilege  of 
rejecting  any  nomination  that  may  not 
be  acceptable  to  it. 

Another  patriotic  woman's  organiza- 
tion, tho  not  of  recent  date,  which  has 
for  years  rendered  important  service,  is 
the  "  Mount  Vernon  Ladies'  Associa- 
tion," of  Washington,  D.  C.  This  asso- 
ciation has  under  its  care  and  direction 
the  Washington  estate  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Va.  In  1895  a  volume  entitled  "  An- 
cestry" was  published  by  Bailey,  Banks  & 
Biddle  (Philadelphia)  in  connection 
with  their  Department  of  Heraldry  that 
contained  a  complete  list  of  the  various 
patriotic  societies,  then  47  in  number. 
Since  the  publication  of  this  volume 
many  new  societies  have  sprung  up. 

New  York  City. 


The  Explanation  of  the  Chinese  Situation. 


By  Jean  Wetmore. 


T1IE  recent  events  in  China  are,  in 
all  probability,  the  commencement 
of  a  great  commercial  revolution 
in  the  most  conservative  of  modern  na- 
tions;  they  portend  the  rejuvenation  of  a 
mighty  people  whose  advancement  has 
been  retarded  for  hundreds  of  years  by 
political  and  commercial  dry  rot,  fostered 
by  exclusiveness  and  a  close  adherence  to 
the  most  ancient  of  traditions. 

China  may  be  compared  to  a  potential- 
ity, in  modern  affairs,  possessing  a  great 
mass,  and  as  a  world  moving  force  pos- 
sessing immense  inertia,  which  requires 
the  application  of  a  tremendous  force  to 
become  a  living  and  active  principle  at 
this,  the  commencement  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

The  Government  of  China  is  so  consti- 
tuted that  the  interests  of  the  many  are 
practically  not  recognized.  There  is  a 
serfdom  on  one  side,  and  the  unlimited 
prerogatives  of  officialism  on  the  other, 
many  times  worse  than  European  feudal- 
ism of  the  Middle  Ages.  Possibly  to  this 
is  due  the  hopeless  resignation  and  stoi- 
cism of  the  Chinese  character,  inherited 
traits  due  to  centuries  of  depression,  and 
the  inherent  secretiveness  found  in  most 
all  oppressed  races,  a  hopelessness  of 
preferment,  except  that  it  be  bought,  and 
with  no  means  to  buy  except  through 
injustice  and  oppression. 

Preferment  by  this  system  of  govern- 
ment is  principally  bought,  and,  when  at- 
tained, those  below  must  be  robbed  and 
oppressed  by  unjust  measures  to  secure 
the  means  to  maintain  the  position  and 
to  secure  future  preferment.  On  this 
system  the  Chinese  Government  is  main- 
tained. 

To  meet  and  overcome  this  system  of 
government  efforts  have  been  made  on 
two  distinct  lines ;  a  progressive  party  of 
great  intelligence  owing  its  origin  to  the 
efforts  of  Yung  Wing,  well  known  in  this 
country,  to  provide  educated  leaders  for 
the  Empire,  has  sought  to  secure  its  pur- 
pose by  general  education.  The  common 
people  in  many  cases  have  risen  in  protest 
against  the  oppression  of  the  mandarins, 
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and  started  revolutions  in  various  prov- 
inces with  the  object  of  throwing  off  the 
tyrannous  yoke  of  the  nefarious  system 
of  government.  Both  efforts  as  yet  have 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  all  have  learned 
the  futility  both  of  quiet  measures  and 
of  revolution  without  outside  assistance. 
There  was  always  found  to  be  a  lack  of 
intelligent  leaders  as  well  as  a  low  grade 
of  general  intelligence  in  the  ranks,  and 
there  was  practically  no  discipline  or  fi- 
nancial means  for  securing  modern  war 
equipments  or  facilities  for  transporta- 
tion. The  rule  of  the  mandarins  was 
found  to  be  absolute.  They  alone  pos- 
sessed the  wealth,  the  intelligence  and  the 
disciplined  forces. 

The  intelligent  progressive  party  of 
China  have  come  to  the  conclusion  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  that  the  much 
needed  force  to  secure  a  complete  change 
cannot  from  the  condition  of  things  come 
wholly  from  within.  They  recognize  that 
it  must  for  the  greater  part  come  from 
without,  and  that  their  internal  strength 
unaided  can  accomplish  little  more  than 
take  the  initiative  and  gradually,  or  by  a 
grand  coup  of  strategy  and  diplomacy 
(which  are  qualities  highly  developed  in 
many  instances,  and  latent  in  all  China- 
men), to  entangle  outside  influences  to 
bring  about  their  desires. 

In  looking  beneath  the  surface  of  pres- 
ent events,  a  most  wonderful  display  of 
generalship  is  seen  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  progressive  party  to  accomplish 
a  great  undertaking  with  the  poor  ma- 
terial at  its  command,  for  they  have  di- 
plomatically secured  the  co-operation  of 
the  greatest  civilized  forces  of  the  earth 
to  carry  out  their  projects,  with  little  ex- 
pense to  themselves,  and  their  aims  seem 
to  be  assured  of  accomplishment  main- 
ly through  the  secrecy  of  their  opera- 
tions. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  where 
the  leading  nations  of  the  earth  have  un- 
wittingly been  compelled  to  donate  their 
services  to  carry  out  the  will  of  a  few 
astute  Orientals.  Their  cause  is  a  just 
one,  and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  humanity, 
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altho  the  immediate  means  employed 
might  appear  to  Occidental  eyes  cruel 
and  objectionable. 

The  present  movement  is  the  most 
widespread  of  any  that  has  preceded,  and 
preparations  have  been  under  way  during 
a  period  of  about  five  years,  supported  by 
the-  most  intelligent  of  the  progressive 
Chinamen,  including  merchants,  scholars, 
and  even  Government  officials,  for  there 
are  a  few  of  this  latter  class  who  have  the 
good  of  the  people  at  heart ;  emissaries 
were  started  in  all  directions  to  make 
propaganda,  and  secret  societies  exist 
wherever  Chinamen  are  found. 

The  hatred  for  the  Manchu  dynasty 
and  especially  the  present  Empress  has 
become  intense. 

Funds  have  been  raised  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  elsewhere,  and  we  may 
remember  an  incident  that  occurred  about 
two  years  ago,  when  Sun  Yat  Sin,  one  of 
these  emissaries,  was  kidnapped  by  the 
Chinese  Legation,  in  London,  England, 
after  leaving  this  country,  and  that  he 
was  saved  only  by  forcible  means  of  the 
British  Government. 

The  problem  which  the  revolutionary 
party  had  to  solve  to  outwit  the  Chinese 
Government  was,  first,  to  secure  an  or- 
ganization and  something  of  an  equip- 
ment without  exciting  suspicion ;  second, 
to  secure  help  from  within,  from  the 
very  Government  it  sought  to  overthrow  ; 
third,  to  secure  invincible  assistance  from 
without,  equipped  with  the  most  mod- 
ern war  implements,  together  with  a 
great  navy  and  unlimited  means,  for  this 
poor  revolutionary  party  had  become  al- 
most bankrupt  during  its  preliminary  or- 
ganization and  it  was  practically  without 
credit. 

If  this  Chinese  revolutionary  party  is 
what  we  have  every  reson  to  believe  it  to 
be,  its  strategy,  secrecy,  executive  ability 
and  diplomacy  throws  everything  we 
have  known  hithertofore  in  the  back- 
ground, and  even  the  genius  of  Na- 
poleon becomes  lost  in  comparison,  for 
starting  without  prestige  this  movement 
has  compelled  the  services  of  the  armies, 
the  navies  and  war  equipments  of  the 
whole  world  in  its  just  cause. 

Its  incipient  organizations  were  made 
under  the  guise  of  social  athletic  asso- 
ciations, "  Boxers,"  widely  scattered  over 
many  sections  of  the  Empire,  which  were 


fostered  by  secret  societies ;  the  men  were 
drilled,  disciplined,  partially  armed  and 
enthused  to  the  verge  of  frenzy,  and  all 
this  under  the  very  eyes  of  Government 
officials  without  arousing  their  suspicions. 

The  revolutionary  party  has  even  se- 
cured help  from  these  officials,  and  most 
notedly  the  powerful  aid  of  the  detested 
Empress  herself,  who  has  encouraged  the 
growth  of  the  movement  and  enabled  it 
to  recruit  its  formidable  forces  until  the 
Government  troops  even  dare  not  oppose 
the  movement ;  it  was  certainly  a  master- 
piece of  strategy  for  the  "  Boxers  "  to 
burn  a  few  mission  houses,  murder  a 
few  converts,  and  scare  the  friends  of 
the  missionaries,  if  not  the  missionaries 
themselves,  out  of  their  wits,  and  by  so 
doing  secure  the  approbation  of  the  Em- 
press, by  pretending  to  do  seriously  what 
she  has  long  desired  done,  but  dare  not 
do  herself. 

This  is  new  tactics  in  war,  to  secure  the 
co-operation  of  an  enemy  for  its  proposed 
final  defeat. 

In  this  way  help  was  secured  from 
within,  during  the  process  of  enlistment, 
and  access  was  secured  even  to  the  inner 
walls  of  the  capital  city  itself. 

The  revolutionary  party  considers  no 
condition  of  the  Government  could  be 
imagined  worse  than  the  present  one ; 
their  principal  object  is  to  dethrone  the 
Empress,  and  to  seat  the  Emperor,  who  is 
known  to  have  modern  ideas,  or  to  de- 
stroy the  rule  of  the  present  dynasty  com- 
pletely, and  be  ruled  by  a  protectorate, 
or,  in  fact,  any  other  form  of  government 
would  be  welcomed ;  but  as  outside  help 
is  quite  necessary  to  stifle  anarchy,  and 
re-establish  an  orderly  government,  it  be- 
comes only  necessary  to  destroy  a  few 
foreign  consulates  and  embassy  build- 
ings and  capture  the  inmates,  cut  tele- 
graph lines  and  destroy  railroad  connec- 
tions to  arouse  the  apprehension  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  by 
so  doing  secure  the  means  of  producing 
a  welcome  and  radical  change,  which  can 
only  result  in  a  betterment  of  internal 
conditions  and  the  establishment  of  free 
external  commercial  relations  with  the 
whole  world,  which  for  years  has  been 
seeking  this  most  coveted  opportunity, 
which  has  practically  been  denied  them, 
except  under  greatly  restricted  condi- 
tions. 
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All  the  plans  of  the  revolutionary 
party  have  so  far,  and  up  to  the  present 
moment,  been  successfully  carried  out 
with  the  regularity  of  clock  work,  and  it 
only  remains  now  to  be  seen  if  the  leth- 
argy of  the  common  people  thus  success- 
fully aroused  can  be  finally  controlled  by 
the  leaders,  or  by  foreign  intervention, 
before  their  frenzy  of  success  is  turned 
into  unnecessary  riot  and  limitless  blood- 
shed. 

Nothing    can    be    expected    from    the 


greedy  avaricious  mandarins,  they  are 
beyond  the  bounds  of  redemption;  not 
even  from  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  most 
widely  known  Chinaman,  who  is  prob- 
ably the  most  grasping  of  them  all. 

The  future  safety  and  prosperity  of 
China,  as  a  whole,  and  the  common  peo- 
ple in  particular  who  have  suffered  so 
long,  lie  in  a  complete  and  radical  change 
of  government,  which  from  present  in- 
dications is  near  at  hand. 

New  York  City. 


A    Huysvrouw    in    Old    New    Amsterdam 


By  Helen  Evertton  Smith. 


FOR  more  than  a  century  after  New 
Amsterdam  had  changed  its  name 
to  New  York  and  called  itself  a 
city  there  was  but  little  difference  be- 
tween its  customs  and  those  of  remote 
country  villages.  Here  the  houses  were 
built  more  closely  together;  from  one 
house  in  seven  a  candle  (unless  the  wind 
were  strong  enough  to  blow  it  out) 
served  to  show  the  position  of  the  lantern 
which  held  it ;  a  watchman  broke  the  still- 
ness of  the  night  by  calling  that  all  was 
well;  there  were  warehouses  well  filled 
with  commodities  from  distant  ports 
ready  for  distribution  to  various  points, 
mostly  along  the  Sound  or  up  the  Hud- 
son, where  an  inland  village  boasted  of 
one,  or  at  most  of  two,  shops  which  ri- 
valed our  present  department  stores  in 
selling  everything  from  plowshares  to 
velvets  and  laces.  Here  there  were  more 
retail  shops  and  better  attempts  at  classi- 
fication of  contents.  There  were  more 
churches,  there  was  more  opportunity  for 
social  intercourse,  but  there  was  little  dif- 
ference in  the  huysvrouzv's  employments 
in  city  or  country.  In  both  cases  water 
was  drawn  from  wells  and  soapsuds  were 
alike  thrown  into  the  country  ditch  or  the 
city  gutter.  City  families  of  the  least 
pretension  kept  at  least  one  cow  for  its 
milk,  and  in  many  cases  enough  were 
kepi  to  make  the  butter  also.  In  sum- 
mer these  were  driven  for  a  mile  or  more 
to  and  from  pasture,  and  in  winter  they 
were  stabled  near  by.  There  were  few 
if  any  "  fleshers  "  who  supplied  custom 
ers  in  winter  weather,  and  evcrv  fall  the 


beef  and  pork  for  winter  use  were  laid 
down  in  each  household.  In  the  winters 
when  a  "  young  beef,"  a  two  months  old 
calf,  or  "  a  young  porker  "  could  be  pro- 
cured from  some  nearby  farmer,  several 
neighbors  would  join  in  the  purchase  and 
give  dinner  parties. 

The  house  of  every  wealthy  inhabitant 
of  any  of  the  colonies  in  the  early  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  necessarily  a 
scene  of  unremitting  labor  for  all  its  in- 
mates. The  richer  the  family,  the  great- 
er the  amount  and  variety  of  employ- 
ments carried  on  beneath  its  roof.  There 
were  almost  no  factories  of  any  sort  and 
everything  needed  for  daily  use  and  con- 
sumption had  to  be  imported  at  very  high 
prices  or  was  literally  of  home  manufac- 
ture. The  huysvrouw  and  her  daughters 
did  not  themselves  have  to  scrub  the 
floors,  or  make  and  feed  the  fires,  or 
weave  the  blankets  and  coverlets,  or  make 
the  soap  or  wash  the  linen,  but  they  had 
to  know,  with  a  knowledge  that  nothing 
but  a  practical  experience  can  impart,  just 
when  and  how  all  these  and  countless 
other  things  should  be  done,  and  also  how 
to  so  marshal  and  direct  their  forces  that 
the  most  and  the  best  should  be  accom- 
plished with  the  least  loss  and  friction. 
Those  were  the  days  of  slavery  and  sub- 
ject to  all  the  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  that  system.  Tf  by  it.  on  the  one 
hand,  the  housemistress  were  always  sure 
of  retaining  the  services  of  a  thoroughlv 
i rained  and  faithful  servant,  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  by  no  means  easv  to  get  rid 
of  one  who  was  lazv,  sulky,  careless  or 
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stupid.  At  that  time  there  existed  no 
easily  accessible  market  for  slaves  at  such 
a  distance  away  from  the  scene  of  his  mis- 
deeds that  his  fame  should  not  have  pre- 
ceded him,  and  no  one  cared  to  buy  a 
slave  for  whom  his  old  master  had  no 
use.  In  fact  the  servant  question  was  as 
universal  a  subject  of  discussion  two 
centuries  ago  as  to-day. 

Even  the  wives  of  the  wealthiest  inhab- 
itants of  the  cities  were  burdened  with 
what  we  should  deem  excessive  house- 
hold cares,  but  when  to  these  was  added 
the  superintendence  of  the  labors  of  a 
large  farm  we  must  feel  a  great  respect 
for  the  huysvrouw  who  was  able  to  ac- 
complish so  much.  Several  weeks  of 
steady  labor  were  required  in  each  au- 
tumn to  pickle  the  barrelfuls  of  salt  pork 
and  corned  beef,  to  cure  the  scores  of 
hams  of  mutton,  beef  and  pork ;  to  pre- 
pare the  yards  upon  yards  of  sausage 
links;  to  ".try"  the  many  stone  jars  of 
lard  so  nicely  that  they  should  be  sure  to 
keep  sweet  the  year  around,  and  to  put  up 
the  souse,  the  head  cheese  and  the  "  rol- 
liches."  The  last  is  a  dainty  so  long  out 
of  use  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  explain 
that  it  was  a  sort  of  sausage  made  from 
finely  chopped  beef,  sewed  in  tripe  and 
smoked.  When  desired  for  use,  it  was 
boiled  and  eaten  cold  or  hot,  with  spices 
and  vinegar. 

Besides  these,  each  in  its  proper  sea- 
son, were  laid  in  great  stores  of  salt  and 
pickled  or  spiced  fish  of  various  sorts, 
and  large  quantities  of  winter  vegetables, 
and  of  such  fruits  as  could  be  kept  for  use 
by  drying  or  preserving  with  sugar  by 
the  *'  pound  for  pound  "  method,  so  solid- 
ly sweet  that  the  descendants  of  those 
who  ate  them  must  often  envy  the  diges- 
tions of  those  who  easily  assimilated  such 
food. 

Of  all  the  colonists  the  Dutch  were  the 
most  famous  for  the  variety  and  delicious 
flavor  of  their  conserves.  They  had  also 
an  endless  list  of  cordials  and  fragrant 
waters,  for  drinks,  or  as  flavoring  for 
dainty  dishes.  Their  mince  pies,  with 
their  tipsy  allowance  of  hard  cider  or  bran- 
dy, or  both,  and  their  generous  supplies  of 
"  cookies,"  and  of  spice-cake  were  made 
once  or  twice  a  week  the  year  round. 
"  Olekoeks  "  (doughnuts)  were  a  strict- 
lv  winter  delicacv.  So  were  the  raised 
muffins  and  griddle  cakes  of  several  sorts, 
which  Graced  the  breakfast  or  tea  tables 


daily  through  the  cold  weather ;  but  waf- 
H  :s,  wafers,  or  short-cake  might  be  used 
at  any  season.  Suppawn  (the  hasty  pud- 
ding of  New  England)  was  a  dish  adopt- 
ed from  the  Indians,  but  so  well  liked 
that  it  took  the  place  of  our  modern 
cereals  and  appeared  on  every  break- 
fast table  and  many  tea  tables  at  all 
seasons.  It  was  served  with  milk,  or 
with  butter  and  the  old-fashioned  West 
India  molasses,  which  had  an  aro- 
matic flavor  all  its  own  and  which 
no  searching  can  now  discover.  Some- 
times, when  the  weather  was  either  too 
hot  or  too  cold  to  make  good  but- 
ter, there  was  cream  served  with  the 
suppawn,  but  it  was  many  a  long  year 
before  cream  became  sufficiently  plentiful 
for  daily  use,.even  in  wealthy  families,  tho 
skimmed  milk  would  have  been  esteemed 
too  mean  a  portion  for  the  cats.  Often 
dried  plums,  cherries,  huckleberries  or 
pears,  which  had  been  soaked  over  night, 
were  stirred  through  the  suppawn  while 
it  was  cooking,  imparting  a  pleasant  fla- 
vor. 

The  pride  of  every  huysvrouw  was  her 
poultry  yard.  Even  the  wife  of  the  im- 
porter, the  banker,  or  the  professional 
man  kept  flocks  of  hens,  geese  and  ducks. 
But  the  turkey  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  properly  appreciated  in  New  Am- 
sterdam. 

Game  of  all  kinds,  from  bear  and  deer 
to  quails,  partridges  and  the  canvas- 
backed  cluck,  was  abundant  for  many 
years,  and  even  at  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  Revolution  was  plentiful  and 
hawked  cheaply  about  the  streets. 

In  the  days  of  Margrietje  Evertsen 
there  were  probably  no  public  bakeries, 
and  bread  making  for  the  family  was  no 
small  toil.  Probably  yeast  was  not  used 
at  all,  for  even  in  the  time  of  Mrs.  Evert- 
sen's  granddaughters  there  was  less  yeast 
used  than  leaven,  this  being  a  lump  of 
dough  from  the  latest  baking,  buried  in 
flour  and  kept  in  a  cool  and  dry  place  un- 
til needed  as  "  rising"  for  the  next  bak- 
ing. Numberless  were  the  accidents  that 
might  happen  to  this.  A  degree  too  cold, 
or  a  trifle  too  damp — the  leaven  would 
not  "  rise  "  and  the  baking  was  heavy;  a 
degree  too  hot — the  leaven  would  fer- 
ment, and  the  bread  was  sour.  If  the 
sponge  stood  too  long  or  too  short  a  time, 
or  the  temperature  was  not  just  rierht — 
again  there  was  trouble.     If  the  brick 
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oven  were  under-heated,  the  well  made 
loaves  would  sour  before  they  were  suffi- 
ciently baked  ;  or  they  might  be  removed 
from  the  oven  a  trifle  too  quickly,  and  the 
underdone  loaves  would  fall  into  flat  and 
sodden  masses.  If  the  oven  were  too  hot 
they  would  again  be  heavy,  for  the 
crust  would  have  formed  before  the  bread 
would  have  had  time  to  take  its  last  "  ris- 
ing "  in  the  oven,  as  it  should.  The  great 
wonder  is  that  in  those  days  there  was 
ever  any  good  bread,  but  the  testimony  is 
ample  that  good  bread  was  rather  the 
rule  than  the  exception.  Probably  the 
expert  cooks  could  never  have  told  how 
they  did  it,  but  practice  had  made  them 
so  perfect  that  without  regard  to  clock  or 
thermometer  they  knew  to  a  second 
and  a  degree  just  the  time  and  the  tem- 
perature required  at  each  stage. 

One  of  the  most  important  as  well  as 
most  troublesome  of  all  housewifely  du- 
ties was  the  quarterly  soap-making.  I 
can  remember  this  also  as  performed  in 
"Aunt  Aaltje's"  house.  Ugh!  What 
a  laborious  task  it  was  and  an  unsavory ! 
And  there  was  so  much  uncertainty  about 
it  all.  So  much  depended  upon  the  qual- 
ity of  the  ashes  and  so  much  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  soap  maker.  Sometimes 
the  soap  "  would  come  "  in  an  hour  or 
two,  and  again  days  would  be  required, 
and  "  judgment  "  would  seem  to  be  only 
another  name  for  guesswork. 

This  quaint  old  "  Aunt  Aaltje  "  was  as 
decidedly  Dutch  in  all  her  ways  as  if  she 
had  been  her  own  great-grandmother,  yet 
even  she,  and  probably  her  mother  before 
her,  had  abandoned  the  custom  of  quar- 
terly clothes  washings,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Holland,  and  long  contin- 
ued here  among  the  Dutch  settlers,  not- 
withstanding that  the  intense  heat  of  our 
summers  and  the  immense  quantity  of 
clothes  it  renders  necessary  to  provide 
the  changes  required  to  maintain  the 
state  of  cleanliness  demanded  by  Dutch 
instincts  and  traditions.  As  lately  as  T780 
we  find-in  an  old  letter  that  "  Grandmoth- 
er Blum  is  so  deep  in  her  Quarterly  Wash 
this  Weeke  that  she  has  hardly  time  to 
send  her  love."  These  washings  were 
usually  done  in  an  outhouse  called  a 
bleeckeryen.  TTcre  was  a  great  fireplace, 
rind  swinging  over  the  flame  were  im- 
mense kettles  of  water.  Tn  other  kettles 
the  clothes  were  boiled  after  having  been 


first  soaked  over  night  and  pounded  out 
in  the  morning.  The  pounder  was  a 
queer  looking  thing,  a  box  about  eight 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom  and  contract- 
ing as  it  rose  to  a  hight  of  about  fifteen 
inches,  where  it  was  fastened  to  a  broom 
handle.  This  box  was  perforated  with 
many  half-inch  holes  and  when  plied  like 
a  churn  dasher  by  a  skillful  hand  the  re- 
sulting volumes  of  snowy  soapsuds  from 
the  well  soaped  clothes  were  a  delight  to 
childish  eyes.  The  quarterly  clothes 
washing  and  ironing  together  consumed 
from  one  to  three  entire  weeks,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  family. 

Butter  making  would  hardly  seem  to 
belong  to  the  cares  of  a  city  housekeeper, 
yet  in  New  Amsterdam  all  well-to-do 
families  kept  at  least  one  cow  and  some- 
times several.  In  the  summers  these 
were  driven,  sometimes  long  distances,  to 
pasture,  but  in  the  winters  were  housed  in 
the  stables  which  occupied  the  rears  of  al- 
most every  city  lot.  These  lots  varied 
greatly  in  size,  land  not  being  then  sold 
by  the  foot. 

Of  course  all  the  finer  goods  for  cloth- 
ing were  imported,  but  every  article  of 
common  wear  was  made  from  the  raw 
flax  and  wool,  and  in  a  few  cases  from 
the  baled  cotton,  under  the  direct  super- 
vision of  the  huysvrouw.  The  rougher 
parts  of  the  work,  such  as  the  carding  of 
the  wool  and  the  hetcheling  of  the  flax, 
were  done  by  the  slaves,  and  the  weaving 
by  hired  white  men  or  women,  but  all 
under  the  home  roof.  Spinning  was 
hardly  considered  as  "  work,"  but  rather 
came  under  the  head  of  "  fancy  work." 
Some  of  the  wheels  then  in  use  were  beau- 
tifully made  of  the  finest  woods.  I  have 
seen  one  flax  wheel  of  some  finely  pol- 
ished wood — pear  or  apple  tree,  I  should 
think — with  spiral  inlayings  of  ivory 
which  must  have  exercised  the  cabinet- 
maker's highest  skill. 

With  all  else  that  she  had  to  do.  and 
by  way  of  fancy  work  the  fine-flax  spin- 
ning for  all  the  linen  for  tables,  beds  and 
underwear,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
the  huysz>rouw  and  her  daughters  ever 
had  time  to  know  the  feeling  of  ennui. 
Thev  worked,  saner  and  danced  and  were 
merry  and  good;  just  as  those  are  to-day 
who  put  their  faculties  to  profitable  uses, 
for  "  life's  employments  are  life's  enjoy- 
ments "  in  every  era. 

Nfw  York  City 
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Comptroller  Coler  s  Book.* 

The  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
cities  is  becoming,  in  modern  times,  a 
very  important  matter.  When  a  single 
city  comes  to  have  a  population  numer- 
ically equal  to  that  for  which  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  was  estab- 
lished it  is  evident  that  the  construction 
of  a  municipal  charter  is  something 
which  should  engage  the  very  best  talent. 
Mr.  Coler  has  achieved  more  than  a  local 
reputation  as  Comptroller  of  the  City  of 
New  York  by  his  vigorous  protests 
against  certain  abuses,  and  he  speaks 
with  authority  upon  many  features  of 
the  government  of  that  city.  Curiously 
enough,  he  begins  with  some  very  pow- 
erful arguments  against  municipal  own- 
ership, and  concludes  with  a  plea  in  its 
favor.  He  shows  how  outrageously  the 
city  is  plundered  by  hosts  of  "charitable" 
institutions,  which  have  induced  the  leg- 
islature to  make  their  support  a  charge  on 
the  city  revenues,  and  he  then  goes  on  to 
show  that  the  legislature  ought  to  enable 
the  city  to  issue  bonds  for  the  purpose  of 
buying  real  estate.  He  calculates  that 
its  purchases  of  wharves  have  proved  to 
be  a  good  speculation,  and  maintains  that 
the  policy  should  be  extended. 

No  doubt  the  purchase  of  real  estate 
in  a  rapidly  growing  community  is  a 
tempting  investment,  and  one  apparently 
sure  to  be  profitable  in  the  long  run.  But 
the  reports  of  the  Dock  Department,  on 
which  Mr.  Coler  relies,  are  altogether  in- 
sufficient to  prove  his  case.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  when  a 
municipal  corporation  acquires  property 
it  ceases  to  receive  the  taxes  paid  by  the 
former  owners.  If  the  ownership  of 
wharves  apparently  brings  in  five  per 
cent,  profit,  some  two  per  cent,  should  be 
set  off  against  loss  of  taxes.  In  the  sec- 
ond place  the  methods  of  the  Department 
of  Docks  have  been  shown  to  be  eco- 
nomically bad,  not  only  wasteful  and  ex- 
travagant, but  even  corrupt.  And,  in 
the  third  place,  the  revenue  from  letting 
the  wharves  may  be  swollen  by  charging 
excessive  rents.     There  has  been  a  com- 


mission recently  sitting  in  New  York, 
which  has  reported  that  the  commerce 
of  that  port  is  declining,  and  that  the 
cause  of  this  decline  is  the  high  port 
charges.  It  proposes  to  correct  the  evil 
by  expending  a  large  sum  in  deepening 
the  canals,  but  when  the  State  has  ex- 
pended this  money,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
city  from  reaping  the  gain  by  raising  the 
rent  for  its  piers?  The  problem  is  a  far 
greater  one  than  would  appear  from  Mr. 
Coler's  statement  of  it. 

The  force  of  his  conclusion  is  also 
much  weakened  by  what  he  tells  of  the 
outrageous  extravagance  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  enlarged  city.  It  seems  that 
this  government  costs  $15,000,000  a  year 
more  than  the  governments  which  it  re- 
placed, an  outgo  for  which  there  is  no 
compensation.  It  is  caused,  principally, 
by  raising  the  pay  of  officers  already 
overpaid  for  their  services ;  and  what  in- 
ducement is  there  to  enlarge  the  revenue 
of  the  city  when  the  increase  will  pre- 
sumptively be  spent  in  the  same  manner  ? 
The  danger  of  allowing  the  city  authori- 
ties to  take  charge  of  the  development  of 
a  system  of  rapid  transit  was  so  gener- 
ally recognized  as  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  present  commission  by  the 
State  Government  a  necessity  ;  nor  would 
any  great  public  work  be  successfully  car- 
ried out  by  such  rulers  as  the  inhabitants 
of  the  City  of  New  York  now  choose. 
However  this  may  be,  Mr.  Coler  de- 
serves our  thanks  for  the  information 
which  he  has  laid  before  us,  and  for  the 
liberal  spirit  in  which  he  interprets  the 
responsibilities  of  his  official  position. 

The  Dutch  and  Ouaker  Colonies 
of  America.* 

It  is  not  more  than  a  score  of  years 
since  an  English  reviewer  rather  wonder- 
ingly  remarked  that  "  United  States 
Americans  seemed  to  fancy  that  their 
civil  war  had  entitled  them  to  treat  them- 
selves seriously  and  to  talk  about  their 
hundred  and  odd  years  of  existence  as 
worthy  of  commemoration."     Since  then 
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we  Americans  of  the  United  States  have 
continued  to  so  treat  ourselves,  and  are 
the  richer  for  it  in  histories  of  varied 
scopes  and  values.  Notable  among-  these 
are  the  works  of  Mr.  John  Fiske.  Cover- 
ing a  wide  held,  they  have  introduced  to 
us — for  the  most  of  us  knew  very  little 
about  them — the  beginnings  of  our  pres- 
ent Union  at  several  points.  The  pres- 
ent volumes  are  only  fourth  in  logical 
order,  tho  not  in  actual  issue.  The'  vol- 
umes on  "  The  American  Revolution  " 
and  on  "  The  Critical  Period  of  Ameri- 
can History,"  which  would,  in  natural  or- 
der, have  succeeded  these,  have  already 
passed  through  many  editions. 

Mr.  Fiske's  method  is  rapid,  his  style 
is  clear,  forcible  and  suggestive.  Realiz- 
ing that  the  beginnings  of  all  that  has 
made  our  country  truly  great  actually  lie 
a  long  way  back  of  the  discovery  of  the 
new  land  by  Europeans,  he  follows  the 
clues  from  their  starting  points  in  the 
older  countries.  In  so  doing  he  finds 
that  the  English  and  Dutch  settlers  were 
at  least  first  cousins,  whose  languages 
not  even  all  the  centuries  since  the  Nor- 
mans conquered  England  have  sufficed  to 
render  entirely  incomprehensible  to  each 
other. 

_  Every  page  of  Mr.   Fiske's  rapid  re- 
view of  the  situation  in  the  Netherlands 
previous  to  the  early  settlements  in  North 
America  is  of  fascinating  interest.     We 
are  not  confronted  with  tiresome  details 
of  battles,  sieges,  or  disputed  successions, 
but  we  are  given  glimpses  of  the  home 
lives  of  the  people  who  brought  to  our 
bleak  shores  more  of  home  comforts  and 
of  the  industrial  arts  than  any  other  peo- 
ple could  have  given  us,  for, 'tho  early  in 
the    seventeenth    century    England    and 
I' ranee  had  already  learned  much  from 
the   Netherlands,  they  were  still   far  be- 
hind   the    latter    in    many    other   things. 
The  Dutch  towns  were  far  cleaner,  there 
was  less  squalor  and  poverty,  more  gen- 
eral education,  and  a  great  deal  more  do- 
mestic comfort   in   the   Netherlands  than 
anywhere  else  in    Europe.      This  state  of 
things  must  have  been  due  to  the  innate 
qualities  of  the  people.     No  country  had 
then  been  through  fiercer  struggles  than 
the)  to  preserve  their  national  existence ; 
they   had   been   driven   out.   many  oj 
best  of  them,  from  their  own  land  to  Eng- 
land, and   as   French    Huguenots,  a   cen- 
tury   later,    carried    other    industries,    so 


the    manufacture   of    paper,     silk,     linen 
thread,  baizes,  serges,  steel  and  iron  were 
now  carried  into  England  by  the  Nether- 
landers,   while  at  the  same"  time  revolu- 
tionizing the   art   of  glass   making  and 
raising  market  gardening  and  horticul- 
ture from  the  most  primitive  conditions 
to  a  position   which  they    hold    to-day. 
During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  more  than 
100,000    Dutch    and    Flemings    became 
English  citizens.     Fiske  says  that  these 
were  "  picked  men,  and  it  is  safe  to  sav 
that  nearly  all  were  Puritans,"  and  that 
"  in  the  days  of  Charles  I  a  considerable 
part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Puritans 
were  children  and  grandchildren  of  Neth- 
erlanders."     It  was  because    the    native 
instincts  of  the  two  people  had  so  much 
in  common   that  they   so    speedily    coa- 
lesced.   The  story  of  their  early  divisions 
and   later  union    in   this   country   is   well 
told.     Mr.  Fiske  is  a  fair-minded  writer. 
wishing  to  deal  praise  or  blame  with  an 
equal  hand.      He  does  not  apply  decora- 
tions to  enhance  the  effect  of  good  deeds 
done,  neither  does  he    hide    the    serious 
faults  of  any,  and,  best  of  all,  the  inter- 
est of  the  reader  is  never  allowed  to  flag. 

A   Book  on  Toadstools.* 

It  is  a  much  needed  work  that  Mr. 
Mcllvaine  has  undertaken  in  this  large 
and  copiously  illustrated  book.  Not 
merely  scientific  is  the  interest  attaching 
to  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  edible 
.and  poisonous  fungi  of  our  woods  and 
fields.  Year  by  year  the  consumption  of 
so-called  mushrooms  or  toadstools  in- 
creases, and  apace  with  the  table  comfort 
derived  runs  a  large  list  of  poisonings. 
many  of  them  deadly.  It  is  therefore  of 
public  importance  that  the  people  should 
be  informed  as  wisely  as  possible  as  to 
the  nature  and  qualities  of  the  various 
toadstools,  whether  good  to  eat  or  more 
or  less  noxious. 

Mr.  Mcllvaine  has  spent  many  years 
in  studying  fungi  and  in  testing  their 
edibility.  Moreover,  he  has  called  to 
his  aid  specialists  of  large  experience  and 
high  reputation  who  have  furnished  the 
results  of  special  studies  and  experi- 
ments. From  many  fields  of  observation 
and  collection,  as  well  as  from  the  books 

*  One  Thousand  Amkrican  Fungi.  By  Charles  Mc 
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heretofore  published  on  the  subjects 
treated  in  the  present  volume,  our  author 
has  gleaned  apparently  everything  neces- 
sary to  a  very  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  all  the  species  of  fungi  likely  to  be 
taken  as  edible  by  even  the  most  daring 
mushroom  hunter. 

We  fear,  however,  that  the  difficult 
question  of  how  to  discriminate  with  ab- 
solute certainty  between  poisonous  and 
non-poisonous  species  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily settled  by  Mr.  Mcllvaine.  His 
rule  is  worded  as  follows  : 

*'  Any  toadstool  with  white  or  lemon-yellow 
gills,  casting  white  spores  when  laid  gills 
downward  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  having  rem- 
nants of  a  fugitive  skin  in  the  shape  of  scabs 
or  warts  upon  the  upper  surface  of  its  cap.  with 
a  veil  or  ring,  or  remnants  or  stains  of  one, 
having  at  the  base  of  its  stem  in  the  ground  a 
loose,  skin-like  sheath  surrounding  it,  or  rem- 
nants of  one,  should  never  be  eaten  until  the 
collector  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
technicalities  of  every  such  species,  or  has  been 
taught  by  one  whose  authority  is  well  known 
that  it  is  a  harmless  species."  Then  the  author 
adds  that  "  this  rule  purposely  includes  the  re- 
nowned Amanita  Cacsaria,  everywhere  written 
as  luscious." 

Of  course,  all  this  is  but  saying  that 
even  edible  toadstools  must  never  be 
eaten  unless  gathered  by  an  expert ! 
And  in  fact  the  rule  is  the  only  safe  one, 
as  Mr.  Mcllvaine  goes  on  to  show. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  go  through 
this  immense  volume  of  704  large  pages 
to  examine  critically  every  description, 
drawing  and  statement  in  it ;  but  such 
examination  as  we  have  given  it  satisfies 
us  that  it  covers  its  subject  quite  fully, 
and  that  it  gives  a  vast  amount  of  most 
valuable  information.  Mr.  Mcllvaine 
has  tested  the  edibility  of  most  of  the  spe- 
cies listed  by  him  as  good  for  the  table 
by  actually  eating  them  himself.  This 
ought  to  give  weight  to  his  recommenda- 
tion of  more  than  seven  hundred  edible 
varieties  found  by  him.  Still  he  cau- 
tiously remarks  that  certain  toadstools, 
like  many  other  articles  of  diet,  may  be 
harmless  to  one  person  and  injurious  to 
another. 

Mr.  Mcllvaine,  in  writing  his  book, 
has  availed  himself  of  the  work  and  re- 
ports of  Professor  Charles  II.  Peck,  New 
York  State  Botanist ;  the  bulletins  of 
Professor  X.  L.  Britton,  editor  of  the 
Torrey  Botanical  Club,  and  the  mono- 
graph on  the  Lycoperdaceae  of  America 
by  Professor  A.  P.  Morgan  and  Laura 


V.  Morgan.  Moreover,  Professor  Peck 
has  assisted  in  the  identification  of  new 
species  described  and  figured. 

The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
good,  man}-  of  them  in  colors  from 
studies  by  the  author,  while  others  are 
in  half  tone  from  photographs.  The 
plates  accompany  the  text  in  such  a  way 
that  reference  is  easy,  and  the  descrip- 
tions of  species,  while  scientifically  cor- 
rect, are  made  as  understandable  as  possi- 
ble for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of 
the  work  is  the  chapter  on  toadstool  poi- 
sons, written  by  Professor  W.  S.  Carter. 
To  this  Mr.  Mcllvaine  adds  his  own  ex- 
perience with  identifying  and  separating 
dangerous  species  and  gives  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  information.  He 
strictly  warns  us  against  relying  upon 
any  of  the  popular  traditions  which  offer 
infallible  rules  for  selecting  wild  mush- 
rooms to  eat.  Every  one  of  them,  he 
says,  is  unreliable  and  may  lead  to  deadly 
results. 

After  describing  his  species  and  figur- 
ing all  of  the  most  characteristic  ones, 
both  poisonous  and  edible,  Mr.  Mcllvaine 
proceeds  to  give  his  readers  a  hunger-in- 
spiring chapter  on  "  Recipes  for  Cook- 
ing and  preparing  for  the  Table  "  the  best 
varieties.  An  excellent  pronouncing 
glossary  of  scientific  words  and  good  in- 
dices round  up  this  very  important  and 
interesting  book,  which  should  certainly 
be  in  every  public  library  as  well  as  on 
a  handy  shelf  of  every  study  where 
science  has  a  fair  share  of  the  room. 


China,  The  Long  Lived  Empire. 
By  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmorc.  (The 
Century  Company,  New  York.)  Miss 
Scidmore  is  an  able  American  woman 
who  passed  many  years  in  the  Far  East, 
and  has  devoted  her  time  to  the  careful 
study  of  its  places  and  peoples.  She  is 
already  well  known  and  esteemed  by  the 
reading  public  through  her  two  capital 
books,  "  Jara,  the  Garden  of  the  East  " 
and  "  Jinrikisha  Days  in  Japan,"  so  that 
a  new  work  from  her  pen  is  bound  to  re- 
ceive respectful  consideration.  The  pres- 
ent volume  is  a  delightful  piece  of  de- 
scriptive writing,  and  gives  the  reader  an 
admirable  series  of  pictures  of  the  men, 
women  and  institutions  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom.  One  quarter  of  her  work  isde- 
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voted  to  Peking,  the  capital  of  the  north, 
which  is  notahle  in  many  ways.     While 
it  has  not  had  as  long  an  existence  as 
Nanking,   the   south   capital,   it   is  much 
more   interesting   from   many   points   of 
view.     It  was  a  city  of  importance  long 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  was  one  of 
the  great  stations  on  the  road  to  the  north 
from  Pao-ting-fu,  the  ancient  provincial 
capital    of    Chih-li.       It    witnessed    the 
movements  of  many  armies,  Hakka,  Chi- 
nese, Mongolian,  and  even  Korean  and 
Si-Shun,  long  before  the  Chinese  Empire 
came  into  being.     Even  to-day  it  is  as 
polyglot  as  New  York  City.     It  has  its 
Manchurian    city   and   its    Chinese   city, 
its    Mongolian    suburb   and    its   caravan 
quarter.     In  its  barracks  are  officers  and 
men  who  speak  the  117  languages  of  the 
Empire.     Miss    Scidmore    portrays    all 
these  elements  with  the  hand  of  one  who 
is   thoroughly   familiar   with   her   work. 
She  gives  considerable  space  to  the  Em- 
press-Dowager,   and    throws    new    light 
upon  that  remarkable  ruler.     Other  chap- 
ters are  devoted  to  the  three  great  met- 
ropolitan cities  of  Tien-Tsin,   Shanghai 
and  Canton,  which  are  characteristic  of 
the  northern,  central  and  southern  dis- 
tricts of  the  country.     She  handles  them 
so  deftly  that  the  reader  wishes  she  could 
have   given    equal    space   to   Wu    Chau, 
Chung  King,  Fu  Chau  and  Chau  Chau 
Fu,  each  of  which  is  a  monster  municipal- 
ity of  more  than  one  million  and  a  half 
population,  and  representative  of  types, 
tendencies  and  customs  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  book  is  particularly  valuable  at  the 
present  time,  and  will  explain  much  that 
is  dark  to  the  general  reader  in  the  ex- 
citing scenes  now  taking  place  in  China. 

Tckx,  Slave  and  Empress,  by 
Kathleen  Gray  Nelson  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.,  New  York),  is  an  interesting  and 
well-written  piece  of  fiction  based  chiefly 
upon  the  extraordinary  history  of  the 
present  Dowager  Empress  of  China.  The 
author  has  caught  the  spirit  of  Chinese 
life,  and  has  expressed  it  in  excellent  lit- 
erary form.  Most  of  her  descriptions  are 
quite  accurate,  and  only  here  and  there 
does  a  slight  slip  show  that  she  has  not 
mastered  all  the  details  of  life  in  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  Thus  she  refers  to 
people  sleeping  outside  of  a  temple.  This 
would  be  correct  if  all  Chinese  temples 
built  like  Christian  churches.     As  a 


matter   of    fact    they    very    seldom    are. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  large  establish- 
ments surrounded  by  a  moderately  high 
wall  in  which  there  are  many  separate 
buildings,  some  of  which  are  devoted  to 
entertaining   visitors.     Worshipers    who 
come  from  a  distance  usually  spend  the 
night  in  the  temple,  where  they  are  al- 
lowed to  cook,  eat  and  make  merry  the 
same  as  in  a  hotel.     In  fact,  in  many  in- 
stances these  temples  take  the  places  of 
inns  and   taverns   in  other   lands.     Her 
portrayal  of  Chinese  society  is  bright  and 
interesting.     She   has  well  brought  out 
the  politeness  which  runs  into  pompous 
formality  and  civility.     She  has  not  been 
blind  to  the  pleasant  features  of  domestic 
life  in  the  Empire  and  the  kindly  spirit 
which  pervades  the  higher  classes.     The 
book  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  great  Em- 
press, altho  it  does  not  betray  the  abso- 
lute unscrupulousness  and  profound  cun- 
ning which  will  send  her  name  down  to 
history  as  one  of  the  greatest  women  rul- 
ers that  ever  lived.     It  may  be  asked  also 
if  the  author  has  not  given  her  scenes 
too  much  occidental  flavor.     China  has 
often  been  well  described  as  the  "  Land 
of  Topsy  Turvy."     In  many,  if  not  most, 
points  its  features  are  the  opposite  of  our 
own.     The   wife   and  the   daughter   are 
never  allowed  at  a  banquet,  but  are  per- 
mitted to  watch  the  scene  from  behind 
gratings,  which  separate  the  dining  hall 
from    the   interior   of   the   building.     A 
guest  or  a   friend  never  inquires  for  a 
wife's  health,  but  does  for  a  father's  and 
a   grandfather's.      The   excellence   of   a 
banquet  is  measured  by  the  number  of 
courses  and  the  time  of  its  duration.     To 
give  any  European  or  civilized  flavoring 
to  scenes  in  this  great  land  is  bound  to  be 
more  or  less  inaccurate.     The  author  has 
not  fallen  much  into  this  error,  altho  here 
and  there  she  has  put  little  touches  of  civ- 
ilization and  Christendom  upon  her  char- 
acters which  render  them  attractive  and 
interesting,  altho  at  the  expense  of  ac- 
curacy.    The  book  is  a  praiseworthy  at- 
tempt to  put  before  western  readers  the 
romantic  and  dramatic  episodes  of  Mon- 
golian life. 


A  History  of  the  English  Poor 
Law.  Volume  III.  From  1834  to  the 
Present  Time.  By  Thomas  Mackay. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1900. 
$6.50).  This  work  is  described  as  a  sup- 
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plementary  volume  to  Sir  George 
Nicholls's  history,  but  while  in  a  sense 
it  is  a  continuation  of  that  treatise,  it  is 
practically  complete  in  itself.  Both  in 
literary  execution  and  in  philosophic 
grasp  it  is  very  much  superior  to  the  for- 
mer work.  In  fact,  it  is  altogether  ad- 
mirable in  its  presentation  of  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  the  great  reform  of 
1834,  and  in  its  statement  of  the  causes, 
theoretical  and  practical,  which  brought 
about  those  evils  which  made  that  re- 
form necessary.  We  regret  that  we 
cannot  examine  so  meritorious  a  work  as 
this  at  length,  but  no  one  who  desires  to 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  philan- 
thropic movements  should  fail  to  study 
it  for  himself.  Mr.  Mackay's  view  is 
that  the  history  of  the  English  poor  law 
is  the  history  of  an  attempt  to  make  pov- 
erty a  status  endowed  with  its  own  spe- 
cial source  of  maintenance,  in  defiance 
of  those  economic  causes  which  were  in- 
evitably destroying  all  forms  of  status, 
and  reconstructing  society  on  the  basis 
of  .contract.  The  pauper  is  the  modern 
serf,  and  the  poor  law  is  a  survival  of 
the  feudal  system.  Its  history  is  the  his- 
tory of  "  the  conflict  between  the  ab- 
sorbent forces  of  a  society  based  on  con- 
tract and  exchange,  and  the  dead  weight 
of  a  population  artificially  held  back  in 
a  condition  of  status,  and  so  rendered 
impervious  to  the  quickening  influence 
of  our  modern  associated  life."  The 
legislation  thought  in  earlier  times  to  be 
demanded  by  religion  and  philanthropy 
has  resulted  in  the  degradation  of  the 
poor;  and  yet  the  difficulty  of  changing 
this  legislation  is  overwhelming.  The 
most  intelligent  and  experienced  work- 
ers among  the  poor  agree  in  their  es- 
timate of  the  pernicious  influences  of 
poor  laws,  but  it  seems  almost  vain  to 
hope  that  there  may  be  again  such  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  as  enabled  the 
great  reform  of  1834  to  be  carried  out. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
Mr.  Mackay  in  his  narrative  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  without  being  encour- 
aged to  struggle  for  higher  ideals  than 
those  of  our  present  laws  for  the  preser- 
vation of  paupers  as  a  distinct  and  per- 
manent class. 

Jean  Calvin,  Les  Homines  et  les 
Glioses  de  Son  Temps.  Par  E.  Doumcr- 
gue,  Professor  a  la  Faculte  de  Theologie 


dc  Montauban.  Tome  Premier.  Le  Jeun- 
esse  de  Calvin.  Ouvrage  Orne  de  la  Re- 
production de  157  Estampcs  Anciennes, 
Autographes,  etc.,  et  de  113  Dessins  Ori- 
gineaux  par  H.  Armand-Delille.  (Lau- 
sanne: Georges  Bridel  &  Cie.)  This  is 
the  first  volume  of  a  work  of  great  im- 
portance, if  we  may  judge  the  whole  by 
a  somewhat  hasty  survey  of  the  part  be- 
fore us.  Professor  Doumergue  has  here 
undertaken  to  give  the  man  Calvin  in  his 
environment.  The  men,  the  affairs,  the 
institutions  and  the  political,  religious 
and  moral  atmosphere  which  pressed 
upon  and  influenced  the  life  of  Calvin 
from  birth  to  death  are  sketched  with 
vigor  and  conscientious  care.  The  sur- 
roundings, indeed,  seem  almost  to  ob- 
scure the  individual  here  and  there,  but 
while  M.  Doumergue's  plan  of  writing 
his  work  may  not  serve  the  purpose  of 
projecting  John  Calvin  to  best  effect  as  a 
picturesque  and  important  historical  fig- 
ure, it  certainly  does  give  the  reader  a 
fine,  comprehensive  impression  of  the 
forces  by  which  the  great  reformer  was 
influenced  as  well  as  of  the  influence  he 
exerted  upon  the  men  and  the  movements 
of  his  time.  The  present  volume  sketches 
the  period  from  Calvin's  birth  to  his  de- 
parture from  France.  Says  the  author 
in  his  preface :  "  Dans  mon  premier  vol- 
ume, Calvin  occupe  la  place  qu'il  occupa 
dans  le  monde,  depuis  sa  naissance  jusqu' 
a  sa  sortie  de  France.  Souvent  on  le  perd 
de  vue.  Ce  ne'st  pas  ma  faute,  s'il  n'est 
pas  visible.  Settlement,  a  mesure  que 
nous  avancerons,  il  prenda  une  place  de 
plus  en  plus  grande,  jusqu'  a  ce  qu'il 
finisse  par  remplir  les  derniers  volumes, 
comme  il  finit  par  remplir  Geneve  et  son 
epoque."  Many  illustrations  from  old 
cuts  and  from  numerous  original  draw- 
ings by  M.  Armand-Delille  lend  their  aid 
to  die  text.  We  shall  hope  to  speak  more 
fully  upon  this  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant book  when  the  succeeding  vol- 
umes come  to  hand.  Unquestionably  it 
is  to  be  a  work  brim  full  of  historical  and 
biographical  matter  culled  and  arranged 
by  a  competent  scholar  so  as  to  reflect  the 
very  lights  and  shades  of  Calvin's  time 
and  bring  out  in  bold  relief  the  body  of 
his  mighty  work  in  the  Reformation.  At 
present  we  must  be  content  to  call  partic- 
ular attention  to  it,  leaving  a  more  com- 
prehensive review  for  the  time  when  the 
complete  work  shall  be  in  hand. 
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The  Toiling  of  Felix,  and  Other 
Poems.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.00.) 
A  cheerful  and  cheering  spirit  informs 
Dr.  Van  Dyke's  poems.  Reading  them 
leaves  a  wholesome  smack  in  the  brain. 
The  book  opens  with  a  fine,  strong  piece, 
a  ballad  of  work  or  singing  sermon,  based 
upon  one  of  the  recently  discovered 
logia:  "  Raise  the  stone,  and  thou  shalt 
find  me ;  cleave  the  wood,  and  I  am 
there/'  It  is  a  song  of  encouragement  to 
the  Christian  laborer  and  closes  with  a 
picture  of  Christian  triumph.  Of  course 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  must  be  a  fisherman,  even 
in  his  verse,  and  we  have  in  the  "  An- 
gler's Reveille  "  a  pretty  burst  of  morn- 
ing bird-twitter  and  a  whiff  of  bloom- 
dust  on  the  fresh  air ;  but  do  wild  azaleas, 
roses  and  lilacs  bloom  all  together,  while 
violets  and  columbine  and  laurel  are  in 
their  glory  ?  We  do  not  say  nay ;  but  the 
azalea  nudifiora,  probably  Dr.  Van  Dyke's 
flower,  blooms  in  April  and  May,  while 
the  rose  hardly  comes  so  early  in  the 
same  latitude,  say  New  England.  Poets, 
however,  are  instinctively  clever  in  nat- 
ural history,  and  we  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised if  Dr.  Van  Dyke  is  right.  We 
haven't  time  to  go  forth  and  look  the 
flowers  up,  and  the  botanical  books  are 
nearly  always  wrong.  It  is  of  more  im- 
portance to  say  that  a  genuine  fragrance 
of  nature  exhales  from  many  of  these 
charming  verses.  We  have  read  the  book 
through  at  a  sitting,  an  experience  not 
unlike  listening  to  the  murmur  of  wind, 
leaves  and  water-flow  in  fair  weather. 
The  longest  piece  in  the  book  is  in  blank 
verse  fluent  and  melodious.  It  describes 
the  sensations  of  a  deaf  person  to  whom 
all  the  riches  of  sound  are  gradually 
opened.  A  good  subject  poetically  and 
sympathetically  treated.  Dr.  Van  Dyke's 
little  volume  is  perfectly  suited  to  the 
vernal  mood. 

Shaksper,  Not  Shakespeare.  By 
William  II.  Edwards.  (Cincinnati:  The 
Robert  Clarke  Company.  $2.00.)  There 
seems  to  be  an  endless  reach  of  discus- 
sion open  to  the  student  of  Shakespeare 
and  there  will  probably  never  be  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  many  points  most 
interesting  to  those  persons  whom  we 
may  call  professional  investigators.  To 
ns  it  matters  little  who  wrote  the  plays 
and  other  works  commonly  attributed  to 


the  genius  of  William  Shakespeare.  The 
main  thing  is  to  enjoy  the  works  them- 
selves. Mr.  Edwards's  book  is  a  compila- 
tion of  facts,  facsimiles  and  documents, 
more  or  less  authentic,  which  the  author 
thinks  show  that  there  never  was  such  a 
man  as  William  Shakespeare,  and  that 
William  Shaksper,  the  butcher's  son,  was 
but  a  shrewd  turn-penny  fellow  who  went 
to  London  from  Stratford,  ignorant  but 
witty  and  successful  as  a  low  actor  and 
manager,  amassed  a  fortune  and  retired 
in  middle  life.  In  attempting  to  develop 
ample  support  for  this  theory  Mr.  Ed- 
wards has  shown  considerable  industry 
and  not  a  little  cleverness.  The  ques- 
tion is  one  not  soluble,  on  account  of  the 
meagerness  and  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
the  facts  at  hand.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
make  up  a  plausible  case  ex  parte;  even 
Donnelly  had  his  innings ;  but,  after  all, 
the  plays,  the  sonnets  and  other  works 
speak  unmistakably  in  the  tone  and  with 
the  style  of  a  single  genius,  and  this  of  it- 
self breaks  down  Mr.  Edwards's  theory 
— which  is  not  original  with  him — that  a 
coterie  of  Elizabethan  poets  and  play- 
wrights wrote  the  plays.  The  study  here 
presented  is,  however,  interesting,  and 
the  general  student  will  find  it  instruct- 
ive. Mr.  Edwards  is  a  zealous  advo- 
cate ;  he  presents  his  facts  with  a  run- 
ning argument  which  at  times  sparkles 
with  intense  feeling.  His  book  is  emi- 
nently readable  and  provocative  of 
thought. 

The  Woman  Beautiful.  A  Prac- 
tical Treatise  on  the  Development 
and  Preservation  of  Woman's  Health 
and  Beauty,  and  the  Principles  of 
Taste  in  Dress.  By  Ella  Adelia 
Fletcher.  (New  York:  Rrentano's.) 
There  may  be  some  things  in  this  book 
that  are  not  to  be  taken  as  seriously  as 
they  are  stated,  and  it  would  be  better  for 
a  woman  to  consult  a  good  physician  be- 
fore using  the  lotions,  potions  and  doses 
of  drugs  recommended  in  certain  cases; 
but  in  the  main  Miss  Fletcher's  treatise 
can  be  safely  recommended  as  an  excel- 
lent guide  to  physical  culture,  the  pres- 
ervation of  health  and  the  perfecting  of 
personal  grace,  ease  and  strength.  In 
fact,  we  do  not  know  of  another  hook  to 
compare  with  this  in  richness  of  informa- 
tion and  fullness  and  clearness  of  direc- 
tions touching  the  thousand  and  one  im- 
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pOrtant  things  connected  with  the  care 
of  woman's  physique.  There  is  scarcely 
a  subject  in  the  least  related  to  health, 
strength,  symmetry  and  beauty  that  is 
not  discussed  with  surprising  thorough- 
ness, and  the  discussion  is  supplemented 
with  rules  and  directions  for  self  train- 
ing. The  text  is  by  no  means  dry  and 
stiff.  Miss  Fletcher  has  command  of  an 
eas)  and  fluent  style,  sufficiently  light,  yet 
properly  touched  with  the  scientific  spirit, 
and  her  pages  are  pleasant  reading. 
Some  pictures  of  beautiful  women  appro- 
priately accompany  the  text,  and  there  is 
a  table  of  contents,  followed  by  an  index 
to  the  therapeutic  formula?.  Indeed  this 
book  may  well  be  recommended  to 
women  as  containing  a  treasury  of  golden 
information,  to  which  they  should  pay 
serious  attention.  Judiciously  consulted 
and  conscientiously  applied,  its  rules  of 
health  will  insure  strength,  symmetry  and 
beauty. 

Selected  Writings  of  Isaac  M. 
Wise.  With  Biography  by  the  Editors, 
David  Philipson  and  Louis  Grossmann. 
i2mo,  pp.  vi,  419.  (The  Robert  Chase 
Company,  Cincinnati.  $1.50.)  Dr. 
Isaac  M.  Wise,  who  died  a  few  months 
ago  at  the  age  of  eighty,  was  the  leader 
of  the  Reform  wing  of  American  Ju- 
daism. He  was  born  in  Bohemia, 
close  to  the  Saxon  and  Bavarian  fron- 
tier, a  poor  man's  son,  but  the  heir  of 
scholarly  ancestors,  and  received  the 
very  best  of  rabbinic  instruction  in  the 
most  distinguished  Jewish  schools.  He 
then  took  the  University  course  for 
training  in  polite  learning,  when  he  was 
almost  the  only  rabbi  thus  trained.  Op- 
pressed by  the  legal  restrictions  on  Jews, 
and  enamored  of  American  liberty  the 
young  rabbi  came  to  the  United  States, 
became  acquainted  with  Rabbi  Lilien- 
thal,  and  entered  on  the  career  which 
made  him  the  best  known  and  most  in- 
fluential leader  of  his  religion  in  this 
country.  All  Judiasm  knows  his  work 
not  only  for  reform,  but  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  the  Jewish  congregations  and 
the  preparation  of  uniform  ritual  and 
worship  and  for  higher  Jewish  educa- 
tion. This  volume  tells  a  story  of  ab- 
sorbing interest  to  Jews,  and  which 
ought  to  be  full  of  instruction  for  Chris- 
tians. It  is  well  told  by  men  who  know 
it    well.     A    selection    is    given    of    Dr. 


Wise's  writings,  of  which  we  note  a 
history  of  Reformed  Judaism  and  a  dis- 
course on  Paul  as  a  Jew  who  was 
touched  by  Gnosticism,  and  possessed 
by  the  spirit  of  reform,  and  by  the  hun- 
ger to  convert  the  world  to  his  faith. 

The    Students'   Deuteronomy.     By 

R.  B.  Girdlcstone,  M.A.,  late  Principal 
of  Wycliffc  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Head  of 
the  Translation  Department  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  (Eyre 
&  Spottiswoode.  $1.50.)  This  is  the 
sixth  or  seventh  distinct  work  Mr.  Gir- 
dlestone  has  published  on  the  Bible. 
Some  of  them  have  reached  a  fourth  and 
even  a  fifth  edition.  There  is  always 
value  in  a  translation  done  by  one  schol- 
arly hand.  It  does  not  represent  so  many 
compromises  and  does  represent  one 
point  of  view  more  consistently.  Mr.  Gir- 
dlestone  has  spent  an  enormous  amount 
of  labor  in  his  references  and  illustrative 
annotations.  The  critical  notes  and 
introductions  are  done  in  the  best  possi- 
ble spirit,  but  from  a  point  of  view  so  ex- 
tremely conservative  as  to  have  no  use 
for  and  make  no  use  of  the  more  recent 
critical  conclusions  as  to  the  composition 
and  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch.  To 
Mr.  Girdlestone,  Moses  is  the  author,  and 
substantially  the  only  author.  He  pre- 
sents an  argument  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
art  of  writing,  to  show  there  is  nothing 
unreasonable  or  impossible  in  this  view, 
and  backs  it  up  still  further  with  a  long- 
list  of  plausible  marks  of  antiquity,  which 
the  book  could  not  have  had  if  it  had 
been  composed  several  centuries  later 
than  Moses. 

Guesses  at  the  Riddle  of  Exist- 
ence, and  Other  Essays  on  Kindred  Sub- 
jects. By  Goldwin  Smith,  D.C.L.  (The 
Macmillan  Company.  $1.25.)  Mr.  Smith 
reaches  no  more  positive  ground  of  faith 
in  this  Second  edition  than  in  the  First, 
which  was  duly  noticed  in  our  columns. 
The  book  will  remain  a  withering  one, 
both  to  those  who  have  faith  and  to  those 
who  are  groping  in  the  dark  toward  it. 
The  new  chapter  added  to  this  second  edi- 
tion is  even  more  hypothetical  in  its  the- 
ism and  more  dogmatic  in  its  renuncia- 
tion of  revelation,  miracle  and  the  per- 
sonal view  of  the  providential  order  than 
ever.     It  comes  out  on  a  conclusion  mod- 
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clcd  on  the  prayer  attributed  to  a  badly 
frightened  trooper  in  Flanders:  "Oh, 
God,  if  there  is  a  God,  have  mercy  on  my 
soul,  if  I  have  a  soul." 

The   Mutiny   on    Board   H.    M.    S. 
"  Bounty."     Narrative    and    Charts    by 
Lieutenant  William  Bligh.   (New  York: 
M.  F.  Mansfield.)     We  believe  that  this 
little  book  was  first  published  early  in 
the  present  century  and  passed  out  of 
print  and  out  of  sight  until  recently,  when 
a  copy  was  picked  up  in  a  London  book- 
shop, and  found  worthy  of  a  fresh  intro- 
duction to  the  public.     It  purports  to  be 
the   simple,    circumstantial   narrative   of 
the    adventures    and    experiences    of    a 
ship's  boat  crew,  after  a  mutiny,  in  a  voy- 
age "  from  Tofoa,  one  of  the  Friendly 
Islands,  to  Timor,  a  Dutch  settlement  in 
the  East  Indies."     The  style  is  plain,  di- 
rect and  engaging.     An  air  of  authen- 
ticity hangs  upon  the  pages.     The  whole 
narrative  is  imbued  with  the  magic  of 
strange  lands  and  novel  experiences.  The 
Crusoe  spirit  and  the  atmosphere  of  lone- 
ly seas  and  unexplored  islands  are  sim- 
ply and  effectively  preserved.     It  would 
matter  little  with  most  readers  whether 
the   story   were   true   or  mere   romance. 
The  interest  lies  in  the  singularly  concise, 
clear  and  minutely  circumstantial  account 
of  the  long  and  desultory  voyage  from  is- 
land to  island,  with  descriptions  of  plants, 
birds,    fruits   and   so   on,   together   with 
topographical  and  geographical  observa- 
tions and  a  record  of  sufferings  peculiar 
to  wanderers  in  wild  regions  by  land  and 
sea. 

Was  Savonarola  Really  Excommu- 
nicated? By  Rev.  J.  L.  O'Neil,  O.P. 
(Marlicr,  Callanan  &  Co.,  Boston.  75 
cents.)  This  volume  comes  to  us  with 
full  official  sanction  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic censors,  as  the  vindication  of  the 
great  Dominican  Prior  and  Martvr  of 
Florence,  by  a  fellow  Dominican,'  in  a 
more  enlightened  age  of  the  world. 
Father  O'Neil's  point  is  to  show  not  only 
that  Savonarola  gave  no  scandal  and  was 
not  out  of  charity  with  the  Church  of 
Rome,  hut  that  he  was  not  excommuni- 
cated, and  that  the  Pope  Alexander,  tho 
he  allowed  the  execution  to  proceed,  be- 
ing  forced  to  do  so  by  evil  men  and  hard 
necessity,  did  not  regard  him  as  excom 
municated.  The  hook  has  much   interest 


and  seems  to  make  its  point,  tho  it  lea\es 
the  apostolic  judges  who  were  present  at 
the  execution  and  the  Pope  under  whose 
authority  it  was  carried  out  in  a  worse 
light  than  ever. 

London  to  Ladvsmith  via  Pretoria. 
By  Winston  Spencer  Churchill.  (New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
This  book  is  the  setting  forth  of  Mr. 
Churchill's  experience  as  special  corre- 
spondent with  the  British  armies  in  South 
Africa,  and  includes  a  variety  of  inci- 
dents of  peculiar  interest  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  to  the  relief  of 
Ladvsmith.  Among  them  is  the  story  of 
the  fight  in  the  armored  train ;  Mr. 
Churchill's  retention  at  Pretoria  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war ;  his  escape  and  subsequent 
service  in  the  Natal  army.  There  are 
several  maps  and  plans  of  great  value  to 
the  reader. 

The  Elements  of  International 
Law7.  By  George  B.  Davis.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers,  1900.  $2.50.)  This  work 
has  proved  its  merit  by  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  come  into  use  in  our  colleges 
and  law  schools,  and  the  author  now 
brings  it  down  to  date  by  revising  the 
text  and  inserting  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant cases  to  which  the  international 
experience  of  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
given  rise.  As  a  text  book  it  is  now  as 
satisfactory  as  the  extent  of  the  subject 
well  allows ;  it  is  not  intended  to  be  a 
manual  or  an  exhaustive  treatise.  In  an 
appendix  of  40  pages  the  proceedings  of 
the  International  Peace  Conference  at 
The  Hague,  in  1899,  are  summarized. 

The  English  Radicals.  An  Histor- 
ical Sketch.  By  C.  B.  Roylance  Kent. 
(  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $2.50.)  This 
study  comes  to  us  from  a  new  hand,  but 
may  be  highly  commended  to  thoughtful 
readers.  It  will  serve  them  in  the  double 
office  of  saving  labor  and  of  making  them 
sure  of  a  review  of  the  entire  field  which 
omits  nothing  important.  It  is  a  soundly 
critical  piece  of  work,  which  represents 
every  reformer  at  his  best,  but  does  not 
decline  the  responsibility  of  saying  what 
that  best  was  worth  or  how  far  it  was  vi- 
tiated with  poorer  elements.  The  sum- 
ming up  of  the  whole  Radical  movement 
is  eminently  judicious,  appreciative  and 
what  such  a  piece  of  work  should  be. 
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Patriotic  Confederate  Veterans. 

It  is  but  a  short  time,  measured  by  the 
ordinary  historical  standard,  since  a  war 
was  in  progress  between  the  North  and 
the  South — the  Blue  on  one  side,  the 
Gray  on  the  other — and  it  was  a  struggle 
of  giant  forces.  Our  war  with  Spain, 
the  South  African  conflict,  and  the  fight 
now  raging  in  China,  all  put  together, 
seem  almost  insignificant  compared  with 
it.  The  battles  were  as  terrible  as  grim 
determination,  vast  resources,  immense 
armies  and  incomparable  heroism  on  both 
sides  could  render  them.  Patriotism 
fought  patriotism  with  a  splendid  cour- 
age on  every  field  from  Bull  Run  to  Ap- 
pomatox ;  for  the  Southern  soldiers  loved 
the  South  as  their  country,  its  flag  as 
their  flag,  its  honor  as  their  honor,  and 
what  is  patriotism  but  love  of  country? 
We  need  not  consider  the  historical  ele- 
ments of  the  war,  or  the  causes  which 
brought  it  about  in  according  to  brave 
and  honorable  men  the  fine  quality  of  sin- 
cerity and  the  noble  characteristics  of  sol- 
diers brave  and  true.  It  is  fixed  in  his- 
tory, however,  never  to  be  removed,  that 
Grant  and  Lee,  Sherman  and  Johnston, 
Hancock  and  Gordon,  Sheridan  and 
Wheeler  and  Logan  and  Forrest  led  as 
self-sacrificing  and  patriotic  fighters  as 
ever  went  to  battle. 

Recent  events  have  tested  the  temper 
and  the  fiber  of  the  men  who  wore  the 
Gray.  General  Joseph  Wheeler  is  not 
an  isolated  Southerner;  he  is  a  typical 
Confederate  soldier  under  the  new  con- 
ditions brought  about  by  the  great  war 
between  the  sections.  In  a  word,  he  is  a 
patriot,  as  are  all  true  Southerners  who 
once  wore  the  Gray,  and  who  questions 
the  quality  of  that  patriotism?  When 
the  Rough  Riders  went  up  the  hill  at 
Santiago,  beside  them  went  the  little  hero 
of  Alabama,  his  hair  and  beard  somewhat 
grizzled,  to  be  sure ;  but  it  was  the  same 
"  Joe "  Wheeler  who,  when  scarcely 
more  than  a  boy,  led  his  cavalry  on  many 
a  battle-field,  beside  any  one  of  which  the 
fight  for  Santiago  was  but  a  skirmish. 

What  General  Wheeler  has  done  shows 
the  spirit  of  the   surviving  sturdy  vet- 


erans of  Lee's  and  Stonewall  Jackson's 
and  Johnston's  and  Kirby  Smith's  forces. 
His  acts  have  registered  the  patriotism  of 
the  South.  Roosevelt  and  Wheeler  lead- 
ing up  the  fiery  slope  at  the  climax  of  the 
war  in  Cuba  was  a  splendid  outburst  of 
Americanism  in  which  the  South  equaled 
the  North.  The  whole  country  looked  on 
as  with  a  single  eye  and  cheered  as  with 
a  single  voice.  At  a  welding  heat  the 
hearts  of  the  North  and  the  South  were 
pressed  together. 

The  veterans  of  the  two  great  armies 
that  shook  the  continent  from  1861  to 
1865  are  passing  away.  All  will  soon  be 
gone,  and  with  them  passes  a  race  of 
heroes  whose  memory  will  last  as  long  as 
honor,  courage,  patriotic  self  -  sacrifice 
and  magnificent  achievements  appeal  to 
the  hearts  of  men.  Our  country  can  well 
trust  the  children  of  such  men  and  such 
women  as  bore  the  brunt  of  our  season 
of  civil  war.  That  great  struggle  did 
not  end  in  ruin,  as  it  might  have  done 
with  a  weaker  race-character  to  meet  the 
shock.  It  did  but  anneal  us  all  to  bear 
the  strain  of  a  prosperity  as  dangerous 
as  war.  To  the  magnificent  temper  and 
bearing  of  the  Southern  soldiers  after 
the  war  our  country  owes  more  than  it 
can  ever  repay.  From  them  the  South 
drew  almost  everything  in  the  way  of  in- 
fluences tending  to  counteract  the  bitter- 
ness left  by  the  awful  struggle,  and  to 
them  we  all  are  largely  indebted  for  the 
present  sound  condition  of  American  life. 

Happily  no  part  of  our  great  country 
can  rightfully  claim  a  monopoly  of  pa- 
triotism. East,  West,  North,  South, 
all  sections  are  of  one  mind  where  the 
flag  is  concerned.  To  maintain  it  is  the 
dearest  thought  of  the  people,  and  there 
is  no  distinct  class  of  citizens  more  de- 
voted to  that  thought  than  the  veterans 
of  the  Southern  States.  They  and  their 
children,  and  their  children's  children, 
will  follow  the  flag  wherever  it  goes  and 
defend  it  wherever  it  stands.  A  sincere 
greeting  to  the  remnant  of  brave  men 
who  fought  the  losing  fight,  and  instead 
of  a  disastrous  victory  gained  a  united 
country.  May  they  live  long  and  enjoy 
peace. 
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The  Crisis  in  China. 

It  is  evident  that  the  final  struggle  has 
come  which  must  determine  what  forces 
are  to  control  China,  and  thus  Eastern 
Asia.  The  Manchus  have  staked  their 
all  in  a  supreme  effort  to  drive  out 
foreign  influence  and  restore  their  ab- 
solute power.  It  is  no  mere  rebellion  of 
the  "  hoodlums,"  but  an  organized  move- 
ment, with  the  Dowager-Empress  and 
her  advisers  in  command.  This  is  ap- 
parent from  the  account  of  Admiral  Sey- 
mour's expedition,  the  fight  at  Tien- 
Tsin,  and  still  more  from  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  report,  hitherto  discredited, 
of  the  murder  of  the  German  Minister, 
and  the  destruction  of  several  of  the  for- 
eign legations  at  the  capital.  In  the 
same  line  are  the  statements  as  to  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Governor  of  Shantung  to  al- 
low a  German  force  to  go  to  the  rescue 
of  missionaries  who  escaped  from  Wei 
Hien,  and  the  instructions  to  the  Vice- 
roys not  to  protect  foreigners.  It  is  not 
necessary,  indeed,  to  believe  all  the 
alarmist  rumors  that  come  from  Shang- 
hai, or  even  from  Canton,  Hong  Kong 
or  Chefu.  Yet  when  all  indicate  one 
general  trend,  unrelieved  by  any  patent 
facts  to  disprove  them,  they  must  be  con- 
sidered seriously. 

It  is  well  also  to  note  certain  facts 
which  have  not  attracted  general  com- 
ment. For  the  past  few  years  there  has 
been  a  very  marked  trade  in  arms  and 
ammunition,  not  in  bulk,  but  in  detail. 
According  to  a  correspondent,  whose  ar- 
gument on  another  page  is  ingenious,  at 
least,  this  has  been  under  the  auspices  of 
the  reformers,  who  seem  to  have  organ- 
ized a  revolutionary  party  on  much  the 
same  general  principles  as  the  Armenian 
Huntchagists.  Despairing  of  any  suc- 
cess by  orderly  methods,  they  have  re- 
solved to  create  a  general  condition  of 
anarchy,  such  as  would  compel  the  in- 
tervention of  foreign  Governments,  and 
the  absolute  overthrow  of  the  existing 
Manchu  regime.  The  plan  as  outlined 
in  the  article  referred  to  is  certainly  in 
accord  with  many  of  the  facts  as  they  ap- 
pear from  day  to  day.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  a  force  has  not  been  evoked 
far  beyond  their  ability  to  control,  and 
which  may  not  sweep  them  away. 

Entirely  distinct  from  any  such  direct 
revolutionary    scheme,   even   if   possibly 


associated  with  or  utilized  by  it,  has  been 
the  growth  of  the  impulse  toward  West- 
ern ideas  among  the  young  men  of  the 
Empire.  We  have  already  referred  to 
the  work  done  by  a  society  organized  for 
the  Extension  of  Christian  and  General 
Knowledge  among  the  applicants  for  the 
civil  examinations  during  the  past  ten 
years.  Those  who  have  been  most  in- 
timately acquainted  with  the  movement 
affirm  that  it  has  infected  many  millions 
of  young  men,  who  are  anxious  to  see 
their  country  hold  its  own  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  and  are  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  continuance  of  the  present 
rule.  Whether  they  are  sufficiently  in 
earnest  to  join  in  an  organized  move- 
ment is,  of  course,  not  evident,  but  that 
they  represent  an  element  of  danger  to 
the  old  time  rule  and  customs  of  the  Em- 
pire is  clear,  and  must  be  well  known  to 
the  Palace  officials,  and  may  well  have 
influenced  them  to  a  desperate  effort 
to  overcome  the  hostile  influences  which 
they  saw  arising  all  around  them. 

Some  at  least  saw  the  storm  coming. 
More  than  a  month  ago  the  Peking  cor- 
respondent of  the  North  China  Daily 
News,  always  well  informed,  wrote  of  a 
"  great  secret  scheme,  having  for  its  aim 
to  crush  all  foreigners  in  China  and 
wrest  back  the  territories  '  leased '  to 
them."  The  leaders  were  the  Empress- 
Dowager,  Prince  Tuan,  now  apparent- 
ly in  supreme  control  in  Peking,  and  sev- 
eral others.  They  counted  on  an  or- 
ganized force  of  72,000  well  drilled 
troops,  while  the  "  Boxers,"  already  be- 
coming strong,  were  regarded  as  aux- 
iliaries rather  than  important  constit- 
uents in  the  great  fight  which  was  im- 
pending. It  is  also  a  fact  that  many 
Chinese  warned  foreign  friends  of  the 
peril,  but  for  the  most  were  laughed 
at  for  their  pains. 

Gathering  these  different  indications 
together,  without  giving  undue  impor- 
tance to  any  one,  the  conviction  is  forced 
upon  us  that  the  Conservative  leaders  of 
China  have  made  up  their  minds  to  one 
supreme  effort  to  drive  out  all  foreign 
influences  from  the  land.  It  remains 
then  for  foreign  Governments  to  consider 
carefully  what  course  they  will  pursue. 
They  must  realize  that  what  is  at  stake 
is  not  by  any  means  simply  the  safety 
of  their  diplomatic  representatives,  im- 
portant as  that  is,  or  the  protection  of 
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the  lives  and  property  of  foreign  resi- 
dents. It  is  the  safeguarding  of  the 
treaties,  the  continuance  of  the  "  open 
door,"  and  the  possibility  of  intercourse 
with  the  natives.  More  even  than  that, 
it  is  the  protection  of  the  influences  which 
are  already  developing  in  the  Empire,  in 
favor  of  a  truer  education  and  a  Chris- 
tian civilization.  The  victory  of  the 
Manchus  means  the  suppression  of  every 
movement  upward  and  an  oppression  of 
the  Chinese  people  far  more  outrageous 
than  that  of  Spain  in  Cuba,  and  on  a  par 
with  that  of  the  kings  of  Ashanti,  Da- 
homey and  Burma.  It  cannot  be  allowed. 
Europe  and  America  must  stand  together 
for  the  right  of  the  Chinese  people,  to 
whom  they  have  given  glimpses  of  a  na- 
tional life  of  success  and  honor,  to  reach 
out  after  that  life.  If  they  flinch,  they 
will  have  indeed  to  face  a  "  Yellow 
Peril  "  of  the  worst  type.  For  their  own 
protection,  they  must  act  promptly  and 
effectively.  There  should  be  no  parley- 
ing. The  most  forceful  action  will  be  the 
safest. 

Action,  however,  must  not  be  taken 
regardless  of  the  future.  What  is  to  re- 
place the  Manchu  rule?  Fortunately 
we  have  at  hand  the  very  elements 
needed.  The  exiled  reformers,  with 
Kang  Yu  Wei  at  their  head,  are  the  ones 
to  be  called  to  the  front  at  this  crisis. 
They  have  proven  their  ability  and  their 
patriotism.  They  understand  the  situa- 
tion, know  their  people,  and  have  the 
confidence  of  the  best  elements  in  the 
Empire.  A  definite  announcement  to 
the  Chinese  people  that  they  will  be  sup- 
ported would  rally  to  the  support  of  the 
cause  a  mighty  power  and  greatly  facili- 
tate the  operations  of  the  foreign  ar- 
mies. It  would  also  be  the  best  possi- 
ble counteraction  to  any  scheme  for  terri- 
torial division. 


Rural  Life  and   Education. 

The  Hon.  W.  T.  Harris  said  one  year 
ago  that  no  educational  problem  began 
to  compare  in  magnitude  with  that  of  the 
rural  school.  It  is  some  twenty  years 
since  The  Independent  led  the  demand 
for  such  a  reform  in  country  schools,  that 
the  young  people  should  not  be  ecmcated 
away  from  the  farm,  but  toward  it — that 
is,  that  they  should  be  specifically  fitted  to 


comprehend  the  problems  of  agriculture 
and  to  deal  with  them  with  tact. 

It  was  our  specific  charge  that  the  rural 
school  made  merchants  and  manufactur- 
ers, but  turned  the  faces  of  the  brightest 
of  our  young  folk  townward.  We  have 
already  seen  the  school  curriculum  grad- 
ually modified,  and  a  wholesome  public 
opinion  growing  up  to  accomplish  what 
we  desired.  The  fact  is  there  is  no  rea- 
son why  the  children  of  the  country  should 
be  turned  away  from  the  object  lessons 
with  which  nature  surrounds  them,  to  be 
confined  in  school  rooms  to  the  lessons  of 
books.  The  book  is  a  version  of  nature 
at  best ;  and  common  sense  requires  that 
the  child  be  taught  to  investigate  for 
himself. 

We  believe  that  when  properly  edu- 
cated no  life  becomes  so  attractive  as  that 
opened  by  agriculture.  The  land  is  full 
of  intense  interest  to  those  who  are 
taught  to  see  it.  Entomology  and  geol- 
ogy as  sciences  are  not  abstruse,  but  deal 
with  the  commonest  things  lying  about 
the  child ;  and  with  the  simplest  facts, 
"  Surely,"  says  Professor  Teegan, 

"  the  teaching  of  practical  school  gardening 
is  as  valuable  as  setting  the  pupils  to  memorize 
the  hight  of  the  principal  peaks  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains." 

Chemistry  and  botany  are  knowledge  of 
the  things  children  see  and  handle  most. 
In  their  elementary  form  they  are  more 
simple  sciences  than  geography,  gram- 
mar, or  arithmetic.  They  consider 
stones,  flowers,  trees,  insects,  birds, 
brooks ;  exactly  what  our  children  long  to 
study.  As  for  teachers,  what  are  nor- 
mal schools  for?  To  make  merchants? 
Or  are  they  to  turn  the  whole  population 
into  middlemen  and  consumers?  Why 
cannot  they  furnish  teachers  of  geology 
as  easily  as  teachers  of  geography  ?  Give 
a  boy  a  right  sort  of  schooling  till  fifteen, 
and  you  cannot  coax  him  away  from  the 
land.  The  problem  is  not  solved  by  es- 
tablishing chairs  of  biology  in  our  col- 
leges ;  for  these  only  create  a  learned 
class  at  the  top. 

The  farm  should  be  the  absolute  cen- 
ter of  intelligence — the  home  of  science 
and  of  art.  Every  farm  should  be  and 
will  be  an  experimental  station ;  while 
every  boy  and  every  girl  will  be  a  scien- 
tific experimenter.  In  this  direction  our 
graded  schools  are  slowly  learning  to 
look,  while  such  men  as  Professor  Bailey, 
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of  Cornell ;  Professor  Voorhees,  of  Rut- 
gers, and  Professor  James,  of  Toronto, 
are  furnishing  the  required  text  books. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  prophet  in  or- 
der to  foresee  that  the  rural  school  of  the 
future  will  be  built  in  gardens  of  no  less 
than  one  acre  ;  that  it  will  devote  one-half 
of  each  day  to  the  study  of  books,  but  the 
other  half  to  the  application  of  what  is 
learned,  and  to  the  actual  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Every  school  will  have  attached 
to  it  also  a  shop  well  furnished  with  tools. 
The  education  of  the  hands  and  the  brain 
will  go  on  together ;  in  other  words,  hand 
labor  will  be  intellectualized. 

We  have  entered  an  age  of  experimen- 
tation. It  is  difficult  to  get  the  full 
meaning  of  this  fact.  But  we  are  surely 
readjusting  the  whole  of  agriculture  to 
the  experimental  basis.  The  farmer  of 
the  twentieth  century  will  not  move  in 
beaten  tracks,  but  will  be  educated  to 
think  his  way  to  new  methods,  with  new 
crops.  The  field  is  absolutely  unlimited. 
It  is  barely  fifty  years  since  we  had 
placed  in  our  gardens  the  first  strawber- 
ries, cherries  and  pears,  improved  by  the 
Downings,  Wilders,  Campbells  and  Rog- 
ers. The  progress  of  these  fifty  years  in 
multiplying  new  and  delicious  fruits, 
more  valuable  cereals,  new  and  important 
vegetables,  leads  the  London  Spectator 
to  say, 

"  Imagine  a  new  cereal,  in  silicate  armor, 
with  a  head  twice  as  heavy  and  grains  twice 
as  nutricious  as  those  of  wheat.  A  cereal  as 
fruitful  as  wheat,  and  as  hardy  as  rye,  would 
change  the  face  of  Europe.  Farmers  may 
smile,  but  there  are  grains  no  doubt  to  be 
born  as  important  as  these  which  we  suggest." 

But  farmers  are  not  any  longer  smiling 
at  such  dreams ;  they  are  working  them 
into  garden  facts.  Professor  Goodale, 
of  Harvard  University,  says : 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  we  shall  not  have 
seedless  raspberries,  strawberries  and  black- 
berries; seedless  plums,  cherries  and  peaches, 
as  we  already  have  pineapples,  bananas  and 
oranges  without  seeds." 

These  are  some  of  the  problems  that 
agriculture  offers  to  the  educated  wit  of 
the  coming  school  boy.  No  one  to-day 
would  eat  the  old-time  pears  and  grapes 
which  were  relished  by  our  fathers.  An 
orchardist  writes :  "  Give  me  ten  years 
more  and  I  will  give  you  a  currant  bush 
that  must  be  picked  with  a  stepladder." 
There  is  progress  all  along  the  line — in 


the  orchard,  in  the  garden,  and  in  the 
grain  field.  What  one  part  of  the  world 
cannot  produce  is  offered  by  another. 
The  education  of  the  schools  is  promptly 
supplemented  by  the  field  work  of  the 
farmer. 

It  must  be  understood  that  no  other  oc- 
cupation requires  for  complete  success 
so  wide  culture,  so  much  educated  tact, 
such  a  store  of  information  as  agricul- 
ture. If  any  one  of  the  industries  re- 
quires collegiate  training  it  is  this.  Every 
science  finds  here  its  application.  When 
we  get  the  right  schools  we  shall  get  a 
style  of  farming  that  will  be  as  keenly  in- 
tellectual as  the  present  style  is  unintelli- 
gent and  wasteful.  Our  colleges  will 
then  face  away  from  professional  life  and 
find  their  better  aim  to  create  a  new  race 
of  Washingtons  and  Jeffersons. 
J* 

The  Pen  and  the  Purse. 

Literature  is  what  old-fashioned 
grammarians  might  name  a  "  profession 
of  multitude ; "  that  is,  a  vocation  of 
many  forms  and  numerous  fields  of  ac- 
tivity. The  literary  man,  or  woman,  of 
our  clay  is  a  business  person  whose 
shrewdness  covers  a  multitude  of  sins, 
and  whose  desperate  hunger  for  money 
stimulates  genius  to  its  most  reckless  ex- 
penditure of  power.  Poetry  has  a  jingle 
of  small  coins  rattling  in  a  constricted 
purse,  and  prose  rustles  with  a  sympa- 
thetic, five-dollar-bill  suggestion  as  we 
turn  its  pages.  The  next  thing  after  pub- 
lic notice  is  turning  a  penny  while  the 
public  waits — a  feat  which  requires  pen, 
ink  and  paper,  nothing  more.  The  per- 
son who  by  chance  stumbles  upon  some 
loose  vein  of  notoriety  is  not  clever  if  he 
cannot  see  how  Providence  has  opened 
the  door  of  fortune  to  him.  A  farmer 
who  breeds  the  fattest  hog  that  ever  was 
is  a  pet  of  the  Muses ;  he  need  farm  no 
more ;  he  has  a  call  to  literature.  The 
man  who  has  invented  an  automatic  cuff 
button  holds  a  charm  against  all  the 
editorial  waste-baskets  in  Christendom. 
The  actress  whose  voice  and  presence 
have  captured  the  theaters  is  nothing  if 
not  a  ready-made  novelist,  essayist  and 
poet.  If  you  have  done  something,  by 
that  sign  you  are  a  shining  light  for  the 
world  of  literature.  To  be  sure  ;  for  will 
not  your  writings  command  money?  And 
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is  not  monev  what  literature  must  come 
to? 

Soberly  and  seriously  speaking,  is  it 
not  strange  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
people  at  this  moment  dreaming  of  mak- 
ing a  competent  income  by  writing  po- 
etry? Every  person  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree acquainted  with  the  editorial  life 
knows  that  these  deluded  versifiers 
number  far  up  in  the  thousands  and  will 
never  cease  to  try  the  "  turn  of  the  mar- 
ket "  with  their  sweet  and  tender  jingles. 
Xot  to  mention  the  pathos  of  such  belated 
and  piteous  confidence ;  passing  by  the 
almost  grotesque  absurdity  of  actually 
trying  to  peddle  rimes  enough  to  real- 
ize a  fair  living,  and  taking  no  account  of 
the  humorous  side  of  a  situation  abso- 
lutely opposed  to  all  the  laws  of  our  age, 
we  yet  must  stare  and  wonder.  The 
poets,  if  they  are  genuine,  must  sing,  and 
their  songs,  if  true,  will  find  responsive 
hearts;  but  money  is  not  a  factor  in  the 
reckoning.  Poetry  will  not  bring  money 
in  any  notable  amounts. 

It  is  different  with  prose.  Here  there 
opens  an  almost  limitless  field  for  spec- 
ulation. From  a  prize  fight  to  a  peace 
congress,  from  a  mysterious  murder  to 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  all  things  are  grist 
for  the  prose-man's  mill.  What  is 
ground  well  sells.  The  demand  cannot 
be  filled.  And  what  wonderful  shifti- 
ness, thriftiness  and  cleverness  the  com- 
petition has  engendered  !  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  literature  was  there  such 
"  sincerity  of  insincerity."  We  feel  it 
like  a  wind  blowing  books  into  our 
hands.  Every  possible  suggestion  is 
wrought  out  and  exploited ;  every  wave 
of  life  furnishes  a  hundred  volumes, 
pessimistic,  optimistic,  didactic,  frivo- 
lous, fiercely  polemical,  jocund,  reli- 
gious, skeptical,  political — anything, 
everything,  at  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents 
a  volume.  It  all  ends  with  a  dive  at  the 
money-wallet ;  it  is  all  charged  with  the 
mad  desire  for  bills  and  coin.  What  of 
it?  Certainly  nobody  seems  hurt  by  the 
struggle ;  and  after  all,  in  what  age  was 
there  as  much  and  as  good  literature  as 
we  have  now  ?  The  enormous  output  has 
dazed  the  critic's  judgment  to  some  ex- 
tent. In  both  poetry  and  prose  our  age 
is  incomparably  rich,  not  in  quantity 
alone,  but  in  quality  and  commanding  in- 
terest. It  is  literary  fecundity  that  in- 
fluences life  to  express  itself  in  print.  Of 


course  a  very  large  part  of  what  is  pub- 
lished has  no  real  value,  but  where  much 
good  grain  is  winnowed  there  is  sure  to 
be  a  mighty  heap  of  chaff. 

J* 
Pecuniary  Success. 

In  the  course  of  some  comments  upon 
the  trust  issue  in  the  approaching  cam- 
paign, The  Churchman  recently  re- 
marked that  "  there  is  growing  up  in  this 
country,  and  has  already  grown,  the 
same  intemperate  attitude  toward  pecun- 
iary success  which  rises  to  such  bitter 
violence  in  European  cities  and  communi- 
ties." 

The  possession  of  wealth  or  the  accu- 
mulation of  it  by  the  familiar  methods 
of  ordinary  business  does  not  excite  in- 
temperate hostility  in  the  minds  of  more 
than  a  small  minority  of  our  people.  But 
with  respect  to  the  heaping  up  of  enor- 
mous fortunes  by  an  unjust  and  even 
criminal  use  of  public  agencies  designed 
for  the  benefit  of  all  upon  equal  terms, 
the  increase  of  corporate  and  individual 
riches  by  the  purchase  of  legislation,  and 
the  closing  of  the  doors  of  opportunity 
by  the  power  of  wealth  that  has  been 
gained  unjustly,  there  is  a  formidable 
public  sentiment  which  politicians  must 
reckon  with.  A  prevailing  belief  that 
certain  great  trust  corporations  have 
gained  their  power  and  riches  largely  by 
the  secret  and  unlawful  discrimination 
of  railroad  companies  in  their  favor,  for 
example,  accounts  in  part  for  popular 
hostility  toward  both  the  enriched  cor- 
poration and  the  common  carrier.  The 
people  have  repeatedly  been  told  by  the 
highest  authority,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  that  railroad  rates 
are  thus  used  to  help  the  rich  and  power- 
ful at  the  expense  of  the  weak  and  the 
poor.  What  is  the  inevitable  and  nat- 
ural effect  of  such  official  statements,  ac- 
companied by  admissions  that  the  law 
forbidding  such  favoritism  cannot  be  en- 
forced? Pecuniary  success  thus  at- 
tained is  denounced,  and  the  demand  for 
Government  ownership  of  railroads  is 
made  by  an  ever  increasing  number  of 
pepple.  Here  is  what  the  Commission 
said  last  year : 

"  Secret  rates  are  accorded  far  below  the 
standard  of  published  charges.  The  general 
public  gets  little  benefit  from  these  reductions, 
for   concessions    are    mainly   confined     to     the 
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heavier  shippers.  All  this  augments  the  ad- 
vantages of  large  capital  and  tends  to  the 
injury  and  often  to  the  ruin  of  smaller  deal- 
ers. *  *  *  The  results  are  gross  discrimina- 
tions between  individuals  and  gross  preferences 
between  localities  which  almost  always  favor 
the  strong  and  oppress  the  weak.  Probably 
no  one  thing  to-day  does  so  much  to  force 
out  the  small  operator  and  build  up  those 
trusts  and  monopolies  against  which  law  and 
public  opinion  alike  beat  in  vain,  as  discrimina- 
tions in  freight  rates." 

Such  reports  are  not  forgotten  by  the 
public.  A  great  many  people  believe 
that  the  same  "  aggregations  of  wealth  " 
which  have  so  offended  the  American 
sense  of  fair  play  have  also  oppressed 
and  ruined  small  competitors,  not  by 
"  economies  of  production,"  but  by  meth- 
ods of  brutal  injustice,  and  even  by  vio- 
lations of  the  criminal  laws.  When  to 
these  and  other  counts  in  the  popular  in- 
dictment is  added  the  proof  that  the 
power  of  great  wealth  in  combination 
has  been  used  to  shape  the  national  tar- 
iffs of  both  parties  in  its  favor,  the  at- 
titude of  thousands  of  good  citizens  be- 
comes somewhat  intemperate,  not  so 
much  toward  pecuniary  success  as  in  de- 
nunciation of  the  methods  by  which  that 
success  has  been  attained,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  power  acquired 
with  it  has  been  exerted. 

Corporations  using  public  franchises 
in  cities  have  become  the  objects  of  much 
hostility,  chiefly  because  the  franchises 
have  not  been  paid  for,  because  by  the 
capitalization  of  privileges  obtained  for 
almost  nothing  a  few  men  have  piled  up 
great  fortunes,  and  because  those  who 
have  thus  been  enriched  strive  to  avoid 
the  just  taxation  of  the  privileges  which 
were  the  foundation  of  their  wealth.  The 
purchase  of  legislators,  attempted  or  ac- 
complished, by  the  rich  and  powerful 
holders  of  such  franchises,  does  not  make 
their  pecuniary  success  more  acceptable 
to  the  people.  Many  good  men  think 
that  the  growth  of  the  wealth  of  such 
millionaires  is  a  perpetual  menace,  see- 
ing evidence  that  the  power  of  this 
wealth  is  exerted  in  municipal  assem- 
blies, in  State  legislatures,  and  upon 
party  policy  through  the  agency  of  cor- 
rupt bosses. 

The  pecuniary  success  of  those  who 
buy  seats  in  the  national  Senate ;  who  by 
the  power  of  wealth  procure  tariff  du- 
ties thai  will  enable  them  lo  exact  from 
our  own   consumers   prices   higher   than 


those  for  which  they  sell  the  same  prod- 
ucts to  foreigners;  who  foist  upon  party 
managers  a  subsidy  bill  ostensibly 
framed  for  the  general  good,  but  so 
shaped  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  must 
go  to  a  few  millionaires ;  who  conspire 
with  railroad  companies  to  violate  the 
laws  in  order  that  small  competitors  may 
be  ruined ;  who  uphold  corrupt  machine 
rule  in  cities  and  States ;  who  employ 
subservient  bosses  to  harass  and  over- 
throw honest  public  officers  who  have 
subjected  their  valuable  public  fran- 
chises to  just  taxation — in  short,  the  pe- 
cuniary success  of  all  those  whose  riches 
are  gained  by  an  unjust  perversion  of 
public  and  political  agencies,  and  the 
power  of  whose  wealth  is  used  to  pro- 
mote injustice  and  wrong,  will  never  be 
regarded  by  the  American  people  with 
complacency.  It  ought  not  to  be.  They 
may  even  be  pardoned  for  intemperate 
disapproval  of  it.  The  danger  lies  not  in 
popular  denunciation  of  such  pecuniary 
success  and  the  methods  by  which  it  is 
attained,  but  in  the  possible  acceptance 
at  the  polls  of  some  demagog's  rem- 
edy. If  some  Americans  have  a  great 
many  dollars  that  were  acquired  unjust- 
ly and  are  adding  to  the  number  in  the 
same  manner,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  gain  nothing,  but  would 
suffer  much,  if  they  should  reduce  the 
purchasing  power  of  every  dollar  by  one- 
half.  It  never  pays  to  burn  down  one's 
house  to  get  the  rats  out  of  it. 


Dr.   Rainy's  Victory. 

Dr.  Chalmers  has  a  worthy  successor 
in  Principal  Rainy,  and  the  union  of  two 
large  Scotch  Churches, constitutes  for  the 
latter  not  less  notable  a  victory  than  was 
the  Disruption  for  his  predecessor.  It 
is  not  perhaps  as  picturesque.  There 
was  a  peculiar  Scotch  vigor  about  the 
famous  procession  out  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  1843  which  will  not  be- 
long to  the  one  into  the  special  hall  at 
Edinburgh  next  October.  Yet  this  will 
he  not  less,  perhaps  even  more,  signifi- 
cant. The  protest  against  the  dominance 
of  the  State  has  given  place  to  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  unity  of  the  Church.  The 
assertion  of  individual  independence  has 
risen  to  that  of  individual  service,  each 
church  waiving  something  of  its  peculiar- 
ity that  it  may  be  bound  more  effectively 
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in  unity  with  its  fellows.  And  this  is  due, 
as  was  the  other,  very  largely  to  the  influ- 
ence of  one  man. 

It  was  less  than  twenty  years  after  the 
Disruption  that  the  present  president  of 
New  College,  then  a  Free  Kirk  professor, 
commenced  his  agitation  for  a  union  of 
the  Free  Church  with  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  itself  a  union  of  two 
branches  formed  in  protest  against  any 
connection  between  Church  and  State. 
His  fellows  looked  askance  at  him,  for  in 
breaking  away  from  the  Established 
Church  it  was  not  so  much  the  Establish- 
ment in  itself  that  they  wished  to  be  free 
from  as  what  they  considered  an  abuse 
of  the  Establishment.  They  not  merely 
accepted,  but  heartily  indorsed,  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  organic  connection  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  rule  of  the  peo- 
ple. What  they  could  not  abide  was  the 
autocratic  tyranny  of  the  one  over  the 
other.  They  hoped  that,  if  union  came  at 
all,  it  would  be  with  the  historic  Church, 
rather  than  with  those  whom  even  they 
regarded  as  opposed  to  some  of  the  best 
elements  of  religious  community  and  na- 
tional life.  It  was  a  mark  of  the 
clear  vision  of  the  young  preacher,  who 
had  graduated  into  the  Disruption  and 
had  just  entered  upon  his  professorship, 
that  he  realized  that  the  next  step  must 
be  forward  and  not  backward ;  into  a 
larger,  rather  than  a  more  restricted,  fel- 
lowship. 

Patiently  and  persistently,  not  so  as  to 
arouse  antagonism,  yet  without  waiving 
his  purpose,  Dr.  Rainy  has  pressed  to  the 
point.  At  one  time  he  found  some  diffi- 
culty with  the  United  Church.  The  sturdy 
*'  secessionists  "  wanted  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  body  in  the  least  tainted 
with  the,  to  them,  utterly  false  notion  of 
an  Establishment.  That  difficulty  was 
overcome.  Then  arose  the  protest  of  the 
Highlanders,  who  were  not  going  to  abate 
one  iota  of  their  liberty  and  yield  to  a 
mere  majority  of  their  fellows  what  they 
had  refused  to  the  State.  Each  ob- 
jection was  met,  lawyers  were  con- 
sulted, opponents  concilia*  <!,  until  at 
rhe  last  meeting  of  the  Free  Church 
Assembly  the  motion  for  union  with 
the  United  Church  was  carried  by  a 
vote  of  592  to  29.  The  great  bulk  of  the 
anti-union  party  had  accepted  the  inev- 
itable, contenting  themselves  with  a  dec- 
laration of  their  belief  in  the  Establish- 


ment, which  Dr.  Rainy,  with  the  easy 
grace  of  a  victor,  accepted  as  part  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  court. 

It  will  be  an  imposing  ceremony  on  Oc- 
tober 31st,  when  the  two  processions, 
each  starting  from  its  own  Synod  or  As- 
sembly Hall,  shall  blend  on  Princes' 
street,  and  together  enter  the  hall  to  be 
prepared  for  them,  and  consummate  the 
work  of  nearly  half  a  century.  Each  has 
accomplished  its  separate  mission.  To- 
gether they  will  have  mighty  influence  in 
a  movement  which  is  constantly  gather- 
ing force  among  the  different  branches  of 
the  Christian  Church.  It  is  perhaps  un- 
true that  there  are  immediate  indications 
of  a  union  of  essentially  different 
Churches.  In  very  many  places  there  has 
already  been  secured  an  obliteration  or, 
at  least,  a  minimizing  of  the  differences 
between  branches  of  the  same  Church. 
The  Presbyterians  and  the  Methodists  of 
Canada  have  each  solidified  their  ranks. 
The  same  Churches  in  Australia  are  far 
advanced  in  the  same  direction.  On  the 
mission  field,  notably  in  Japan,  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  toward  union. 
Strange  to  say,  America  is  backward.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  this  event  in  Scotland, 
which  has  attracted  widespread  attention, 
will  have  its  influence  here.  There  is  no 
good  reason  why  the  different  Presby- 
terian and  Methodist  branches  should  re- 
main apart.  All  that  is  needed  seems  to 
be  the  initial  impulse  toward  confedera- 
tion and  then  union.  Who  shall  be  the 
American  Rainy? 


n        AJ    •    1     The  death  of  no  one  of 

Rear-Admiral  ,    ,  ,  . 

....  our   naval    heroes    would 

stir  deeper  feeling  than 
does  that  of  Rear-Admiral  Philip.  There 
was,  perhaps,  less  of  glamour  about  him 
than  about  some  of  his  associates,  tho 
no  one  showed  greater  ability  than  did 
he  in  the  management  of  his  ship,  the 
"  Texas,"  at  Santiago,  when  he  beached 
the  "  Maria  Theresa  "  and  pressed  on  to 
attack  the  "  Colon."  He,  however, 
touched  a  chord  which  no  one  else  did, 
and  his  power  of  sympathy,  manifest  in 
his  words  at  Santiago,  "  Don't  cheer, 
boys ;  the  poor  fellows  are  dying,"  gave 
him  a  hold  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people 
which  not  even  Dewey  secured  at  any 
time.  So,  too,  his  recognition  of  the  di- 
vine assistance,  when  after  the  battle  he 
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summoned  officers  and  men  to  uncover 
their  heads  with  him  and  silently  offer  a 
word  of  thanks  to  God  for  his  goodness 
to  them,  came  to  all  as  a  revelation  of  the 
devout  character  of  the  man  who  could 
be  so  brave  and  efficient  in  action.  What 
that  meant  we  understand  more  clearly 
as  it  has  since  become  known  that  he 
had  just  been  warned  by  his  physician 
of  the  danger  of  sudden  or  great  excite- 
ment. He  went  into  that  battle  knowing 
that  there  was  danger,  not  merely  from 
the  Spanish  fleet,  but  from  a  far  more 
insidious  foe.  Undoubtedly  that  calm 
trust  in  God  helped  him  to  overcome 
the  tendency  of  heart  disease  against 
which  he  fought  so  long.  For  every 
branch  of  Christian  work  he  had  the 
most  cordial  sympathy.  Missions  of 
every  kind,  foreign,  home  and  city,  he 
indorsed  fully.  He  was  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  Ecumenical  Mission- 
ary Conference,  and  always  took  pains  to 
identify  himself  with  church  work,  and 
especially  with  the  Sunday  schools.  It 
is  to  the  honor  of  our  navy  that  there  are 
so  many  of  the  same  type,  even  tho 
there  be  few  who  have  attained  to  the 
same  degree,  and  that  this  is  true  is  due 
largely  to  the  personal  influence  of  such 
men  as  Rear-Admiral  Philip. 


Free 


The  city  of  Janesville,  Wis., 

has  just  made  an  interesting 
l  elephones    *         J  .  .  ,      ,       ° 

experiment  in  free  telephone 

service.  A  few  months  ago  the  Tele- 
phone Company  was  prevailed  upon  to 
establish  two  free  stations  in  the  busi- 
ness portion  of  the  town,  and  the  City 
Council  passed  an  ordinance  protecting 
them  from  vandalism,  as  they  do  fire 
alarm  boxes.  At  first  the  booths  were 
used  constantly  and  became  very  popu- 
lar, but  the  other  day  they  had  to  be 
closed  owing  to  their  abuse  by  some  mis- 
chievous or  vicious  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Not  only  were  the  telephones 
recklessly  handled  and  used  without  rea- 
son, but  the  booths  and  the  instruments 
were  injured.  Thus  the  experiment  came 
to  nothing.  This,  however,  does  not  dis- 
prove the  utility  of  a  free  telephone  serv- 
ice, for  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  find  central 
situations  in  any  town  or  city  where 
booths  can  be  located  and  protected  night 
and  day,  such  as  the  police  stations  or 


fire  engine  houses.  Under  such  condi- 
tions free  telephones  ought  to  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  community.  While 
municipal  ownership  of  telephones  is  un- 
doubtedly a  good  thing  and  could  safely 
be  adopted  everywhere  at  once,  it  will 
probably  be  a  long  time  before  a  com- 
munity pays  outright  for  an  entire  free 
service  instead  of  charging  a  special  tax 
or  fee  to  users.  We  suggest,  however, 
that  there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
some  enterprising  town  or  telephone 
company  to  make  a  useful  experiment 
half-way  toward  complete  free  service. 


Croker  in 
National  Politics 


The  greatest  of  Amer- 
ican commercial  cities 
was  represented  in  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  by 
Richard  Croker,  for  the  Tammany  dele- 
gates merely  obeyed  his  commands.  The 
record  of  Croker's  recent  mental  activity 
contains  much  that  is  amusing.  Owing 
to  the  revelations  in  the  courts  concern- 
ing the  acquisition  of  large  quantities  of 
Ice  Trust  stock  by  his  Mayor,  his  political 
deputy,  and  his  candidate  for  Governor, 
the  boss  returned  hurriedly  and  unex- 
pectedly to  New  York  from  his  stables  in 
England,  his  purpose  being,  according  to 
the  leading  Democratic  paper  of  the  city, 
"  to  sweep  clean  the  temple  of  Democ- 
racy." His  "  rigid  sense  of  honor  "  had 
been  touched  by  these  large  dealings  of 
his  lieutenants  with  the  Ice  Trust.  But 
he  himself  had  3,000  shares  of  the  stock. 
Instead  of  punishing  the  Mayor  and 
Deputy  Carroll  for  getting  hold  of  a  lit- 
tle more  than  he  acquired,  he  took  up  the 
study  of  currency  questions,  became  a 
defender  of  sixteen-to-one  silver  coinage, 
asserted  that  militarism  was  about  to 
"  strangle  the  liberties  of  the  republic," 
suggested  that  English  emissaries  in 
China  had  induced  American  missiona- 
ries to  offend  the  Chinese  in  order  that 
our  soldiers  might  be  compelled  to  fight 
there  by  the  side  of  Englishmen,  and 
journeyed  to  Kansas  City  as  the  relent- 
less foe  of  Trusts,  with  the  Ice  Trust 
shares  still  standing  in  his  name.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  candidate  for 
Governor,  who  was  only  a  little  less  for- 
tunate than  the  Mayor  and  Carroll  in  his 
holdings  of  Ice  Trust  shares,  and  who 
carried  a  press  agent  to  publish  for  him 
fresh  attacks  upon  Trusts  in  all  the  large 
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towns  on  his  route.  Probably  Mr.  Bryan 
regards  the  boss  and  his  retinue  with 
much  contempt.  He  cannot  detect  a 
"  rigid  sense  of  honor  "  in  a  man  who 
boasted  that  in  his  management  of  the 
government  of  New  York  he  was  "  work- 
ing for  his  own  pocket  all  the  time ;  "  he 
knows  that  Tammany  boss  rule  is  the 
worst  example  of  imperialism  ever  seen 
in  the  United  States  ;  he  sees  the  insincer- 
ity of  the  Crokers  and  Van  Wycks  who 
denounce  Trusts  as  the  greatest  evils  of 
these  times,  while  their  pockets  are  full 
of  the  shares  of  the  greedy  Ice  Trust. 
If  he  should  free  his  mind  about  these 
people,  he  would  not  suffer  at  the  polls 
in  November  by  reason  of  his  frankness. 

J* 

_  ....  .  It  is  often  said  that  little 
Feminization  at      ,  .,  ,  , 

w    .  children   are   by   nature 

cruel  and  selfish,  and 
that  kindness  and  consideration  for  oth- 
ers have  to  be  taught  by  careful  lessons. 
The  cases  in  which  boys  grow  up  to 
young  manhood  without  learning  the  les- 
son seem  to  confirm  this  view.  Such  are 
the  cases  of  Jesse  Pomeroy  and  of  the 
young  men  of  Wesleyan  and  Pennsyl- 
vania universities  who  have  been  offering 
an  ungenerous  and  unmanly  protest 
against  the  presence  of  young  women  to 
take  advantage  of  the  educational  facili- 
ties provided.  One  would  think  that  gal- 
lantry would  welcome  instead  of  oppos- 
ing coeducation  ;  but  gallantry  also  would 
seem  to  be  an  acquired  virtue ;  and  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  whether  these  young  men 
accept  the  coarse  view  of  the  relation  of 
the  sexes  propounded  by  a  Kansas  pro- 
fessor, or  whether  some  local  Professor 
Wendell  has  frightened  them  with  the 
horrible  thought  that  they  might  become 
"  feminized  "  by  sitting  at  lectures  with 
young  women,  as  Harvard  professors  are 
said  to  be  feminized  by  teaching  young 
women.  A  little  feminization  might  be 
an  advantage  to  the  character  of  these  of- 
fenders against  good  manners  and  good 
sense. 


J* 


Repeal  of  the 


The  utter  fatuity 


'.  of  the  chief  plan 

Fifteenth  Amendment  ,     ,       l*\, 

suggested   at   the 

Montgomery  Conference  for  getting  rid 

of  doing  justice  to  the  negroes  reminds 

one  of  Kipling's  remark  that  the  stout 

saints  in  Paradise 


"  whistle  the  Devil  to  make  them  sport,  who 
know  that  sin  is  vain." 

What  can  be  more  fatuous  than  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment be  rescinded  ?  Who  will  rescind  it. 
Is  it  conceivable  that  two-thirds  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  and  then  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
shall  ever  give  their  consent  to  a  prop- 
osition that  States  shall  have  the  power 
to  deny  to  citizens  the  right  to  vote  be- 
cause of  race  or  color.  The  idea  is  pre- 
posterous. Why  then  should  Mr.  Bourke 
Cochran,  a  New  Yorker,  eloquent  and 
rich,  have  proposed  what  he  knew  was 
utterly  impracticable?  We  cannot  tell, 
unless  it  were  either  a  mere  love  for  the 
applause  of  his  hearers,  or  the  wish  to 
amuse  them  with  what  would  never  be 
feasible,  while  the  forces  of  education 
are  working  out  their  own  solution.  If 
some  of  the  speakers  from  the  South  take 
the  proposition  seriously,  we  are  sure 
that  Mr.  Cockran  does  not.  It  belongs  to 
the  same  category  with  Bishop  Turner's 
plan  to  expatriate  all  the  negroes  to  Af- 
rica. 


Presbyterian 
Revision 


It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Professor      Warfield,      of 


Princeton,  refuses  to  serve 
on  the  committee  appointed  at  the  last 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  consider  the  question  of  the 
standards.  His  reason  is  that  he  is  un- 
alterably opposed  to  the  whole  move- 
ment, and  cannot  conscientiously  have 
any  part  in  it.  The  standards,  in  his 
judgment,  are  all  right  as  they  are,  and 
the  "  discordant  "  and  "  ill  considered  " 
overtures  from  the  presbyteries  calling 
for  revision  in  some  form  ought  to  have 
been  promptly  rebuked.  It  is  "  an  in- 
expressible grief "  to  him  to  see  the 
Church  "  spending  its  energies  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  lower  its  testimony  to  suit  the 
ever  changing  sentiment  of  the  world 
about  it."  We  cannot  but  think  this 
course  mistaken.  The  committee  was 
not  appointed  to  revise  the  Confession  or 
prepare  a  new  creed.  It  was  appointed 
"  to  consider  the  whole  matter  of  the  re- 
statement of  the  doctrines  most  surely 
believed  "  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  It 
was  to  enter  into  correspondence  with  the 
presbyteries,  learn  their  views  on  the 
matter,  and  in  the  light  of  that  informa- 
tion make  recommendations  to  the  next 
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Assembly  as  to  what  course  it  should 
take.  It  is  very  important  that  on  such  a 
committee  there  should  be  represented  the 
varied  shades  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 
Professor  Warfield  was  selected  to  rep- 
resent the  extreme  conservative  party, 
and  no  better  representative  could  be 
found.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  is  bound 
in  honor  to  serve,  and  not  to  withdraw 
simply  because  he  does  not  like  the  work. 
He  was  set  for  the  defense  of  a  certain 
faith,  and  he  refuses  to  meet  the  de- 
mand. It  looks  as  if  the  Professor  had 
lost  heart,  because  the  Revision  which  he 
had  thought  dead  persists  in  reviving. 
That  the  discouragement  is  well  founded 
is,  however,  scarcely  to  be  affirmed,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  his  statement  that  five- 
sixths  of  the  presbyteries  by  their  si- 
lence indicated  their  disapproval  of  the 
action.  With  five-sixths  of  the  Church 
behind  him  surely  he  ought  not  to  des- 
pair, or  seek  to  avoid  the  opportunity  to 
give  expression  to  their  views. 

The  injury  to  the  "  Oregon  "  is  a  se- 
rious one  for  the  navy,  for  even  if  saved, 
and  this  seems  doubtful,  it  will  be  some 
time  before  she  will  be  fit  for  service. 
She  is  much  needed  now,  and  it  will  be 
impracticable  to  fill  her  place  for  some 
time  to  come.  More  serious,  however, 
is  the  condition  indicated  in  the  reports, 
which,  however,  may  well  be  accepted 
cautiously,  that  she  was  sent  to  a  diffi- 
cult duty,  in  dangerous  seas,  not  fully  of- 
ficered by  men  competent  to  manage 
such  a  vessel.  There  should  be,  and 
there  doubtless  will  be,  a  strict  investiga- 
tion, and  if  the  charges  are  true  it  should 
be  known  just  who  was  responsible  for 
the  appointments.  There  should  be 
every  reasonable  opportunity  given  to 
men  to  prove  their  reformation,  but  a  re- 
sponsible position  on  the  best  battle  ship 
of  the  navy  might  well  be  given  to  some 
one  who  had  not  been  cashiered  so  re- 
cently for  drunkenness  as  its  executive 
officer.  When  she  came  from  San  Fran- 
cisco the  best  men  in  the  navy  were  in 
charge.  So  also  when  she  was  sent  to 
Manila.  There  has,  apparently,  been  a 
change,  and  that  her  present  complement 
of  officers  should  be  described  as  "  boys  " 
by  men  who  ought  to  know,  seems  to  in- 
dicate either  jealousy  on  their  part,  or  a 
condition  calling  for  the  most  rigid 
scrutiny. 


She  was  found  to  have  negro  blood, 
altho  they  had  not  suspected  it  for 
two  months,  and  therefore  young  Mrs. 
Hosley  was  turned  out  of  the  art  depart- 
ment of  the  Peabody  Normal  College  at 
Nashville.  She  was  as  white  as  the  other 
students,  but  was  suspected  because  a 
professor  saw  her  talking  with  a  negro 
from  the  studio  window,  and  afterward 
with  him  on  the  street.  What  a  crime 
she  was  guilty  of !  We  wonder  if  Dr. 
Curry  and  his  Peabody  trustees  of  the 
money  given  by  a  Massachusetts  man  ap- 
prove of  this  tyranny,  which  is  as  bad  as 
any  of  the  caste  restrictions  which  we 
condemn  in  India,  and  much  more  hypo- 
critical. Among  the  trustees  are  Senator 
Hoar,  President  Gilman,  Joseph  H. 
Choate,  Bishop  Whipple  and  Richard  Ol- 
ney,  and  they  allow  some  $15,000  a  year 
to  the  Peabody  Normal  College. 

A  note  from  ex-Minister  Denby  cor- 
rects an  inadvertent  blunder  in  the  ar- 
ticle by  Professor  Headland  in  our  last  is- 
sue. Professor  Headland  spoke  of  there 
being  marines  and  a  machine  gun  at  the 
American  Legation  in  Peking  during  the 
war  with  Japan.  Mr.  Denby  states  that 
there  were  no  marines  or  guns  in  the  Le- 
gation, but  that  a  force  of  one  hundred 
Chinese  soldiers  was  stationed  at  the  gate 
for  several  months.  He  did  not  order 
them  away,  because  he  knew  that  if  any- 
thing happened  the  Chinese  would  then 
consider  themselves  relieved  of  all  re- 
sponsibility. 

A  correspondent  in  St.  Louis  directs 
our  attention  to  resolutions  in  which  the 
local  union  of  the  United  Brotherhood 
of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  on  the  4th 
tilt.,  sharply  denounced  the  shameful  at- 
tacks made  upon  women  in  that  city  by 
strikers  or  persons  in  sympathy  with 
them.  We  are  glad  to  know  of  these  res- 
olutions and  to  give  the  carpenters  in  St. 
Louis  due  credit  for  them.  The  exam- 
ple of  these  manly  workingmen  should 
have  been  followed  by  every  union  in  the 
land. 

J* 

As  the  result  of  the  lynching  in  Darien, 
Ga.,  last  summer.  27  negroes  are  now  in 
the  chain-gang,  but  not  one  white  man ; 
and  the  town  has  greatly  decayed  in 
population  and  business,  and  is  not  like- 
ly to  recover  for  many  years. 


FINANCIAL. 


That  Paper-Money  Trust. 

Some  months  ago,  when  Mr.  Bryan 
was  urged  by  certain  Eastern  Demo- 
crats to  lay  aside  the  currency  question 
and  to  give  overshadowing  prominence 
in  his  platform  to  a  war  upon  Trusts,  he 
replied  that  while  the  party  should,  of 
course,  attack  the  industrial  Trusts,  still 
the  Money  Trust  was  the  greatest  and 
worst  Trust  of  all.  He  has  since  become 
very  fond  of  this  term,  Money  Trust, 
and  he  makes  frequent  use  of  it,  altho 
we  have  found  in  none  of  his  recent 
speeches  or  letters  any  lucid  explanation 
of  what  he  means  by  it.  He  asserts  that 
the  new  Financial  Act  of  March  14th, 
with  its  refunding  and  banking  provi- 
sions, is  designed  to  assist  the  Money 
Trust,  and  enables  the  banks  to  establish 
a  Paper-money  Trust. 

But  the  new  law  by  its  provisions  for 
the  chartering  of  small  banks  on  a  capi- 
tal of  only  $25,000  operates  directly 
against  the  Trust  principle  by  making  it 
as  easy  for  anybody  to  start  a  national 
bank  and  issue  bank  notes  as  it  is  to  open 
a  grocery  store  or  set  up  some  other  busi- 
ness which  calls  for  the  investment  of 
this  sum.  The  purpose  of  a  Trust,  Mr. 
Bryan  will  say,  is  to  suppress  or  restrict 
competition,  and  to  maintain  a  monop- 
oly. How  then  does  this  law  establish  a 
Paper-money  Trust,  when  it  throws  open 
the  door  to  any  man  or  group  of  men  of 
good  repute  who  can  raise  $25,000,  and 
permits  them  to  set  up  a  national  bank 
and  to  issue  bank  notes?  Is  this  a  re- 
striction or  a  suppression  of  competition 
in  banking  and  the  issuing  of  circulating 
notes?  Is  a  monopoly  of  the  issue  of 
such  notes  created  by  inviting  small  cap- 
italists all  over  the  land  to  issue  them  if 
they  are  willing  to  invest  $25,000  in  the 
venture  ? 

Applications  for  293  of  these  small 
banks,  having  a  capital  of  less  than  $50,- 
000,  have  been  approved  since  the  law 
was  enacted,  the  average  capitalization 
being  $25,795.  Under  these  applications 
about  140  banks  have  already  been  or- 
ganized, and  they  are  issuing  the  notes  of 


Mr.  Bryan's  mythical  Paper-money 
Trust.  Twelve  of  them  are  in  Mr. 
Bryan's  own  State ;  but,  with  a  capital  of 
$325,000,  they  have  taken  out  only  $m,- 
250  in  circulation,  probably  because  they 
do  not  find  the  issue  of  notes  sufficiently 
profitable.  Ten  of  the  little  banks  are  in 
Texas,  eight  in  Oklahoma,  six  in  Kan- 
sas, five  in  the  Dakotas,  and  three  in 
Kentucky.  Have  all  these  investors,  at 
the  rate  of  $25,000  per  bank,  been  taken 
into  the  Paper-money  Trust?  What  a 
strange  Trust  this  is,  that  takes  in  the 
farmers,  and  the  merchants  in  the  small 
towns,  and  other  good  citizens  who  will 
put  up  $25,000,  and  permits  all  of  them 
to  share  in  the  close  monopoly  of  issuing 
bank  notes  that  are  good  everywhere,  and 
on  which  no  one  who  holds  them  can  lose 
a  pennv  by  depreciation ! 

Financial    Items. 

The  Government  of  Hayti  has  adopted 
the  gold  standard. 

....  If  the  notes  to  which  the  banks 
are  already  entitled  had  been  issued,  the 
national  bank  note  circulation  would  be 
greater  now  by  $73,000,000  than  it  was 
at  the  close  of  last  year. 

....  In  its  annual  review  of  the  situa- 
tion in  the  cotton-growing  industry,  the 
Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  esti- 
mates this  year's  increase  of  acreage  to 
be  9.76  per  cent. 

.  . .  .Our  exports  to  Asia,  Japan,  Aus- 
tralasia and  the  other  islands  of  the 
Pacific  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  June 
30th  will  exceed  $100,000,000.  In  1893 
they  were  only  $27,421,000. 

....  From  the  old  Mint  in  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  71,000,000  silver 
dollars  were  transferred  last  week  to  the 
new  building  at  Sixteenth  and  Spring 
Garden  Streets,  where  there  is  vault 
room  for  110,000,000  such  dollars. 

.  . .  .The  dividend  disbursements  in 
July  and  August  of  telegraph,  telephone 
and  cable  companies,  and  the  leading 
manufacturing  and  mining  companies, 
according  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
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will  amount  to  $23,000,000,  as  against 
$20,903,000  in  April  and  $18,876,000  in 
January. 

....  One  hundred  shares  of  the  com- 
mon stock  of  the  United  States  Flour 
Milling  Company  were  sold  on  the  Ex- 
change recently  for  25  cents  a  share. 
On  September  15th  last  the  market  price 
was  $58.25. 

....  Official  reports  indicate  almost  a 
failure  of  the  rye  crop  in  Germany  and  a 
poor  yield  in  Austria-Hungary.  The  rye 
crop  of  the  two  empires  last  year  was 
376,000,000  bushels,  against  288,000,000 
of  wheat. 

....  For  the  present  year  there  is  as- 
sessed upon  corporations  chartered  in 
New  Jersey  a  tax  of  $1,554,126,  which 
exceeds  the  similar  tax  of  last  year  by 
$650,000.  This  increase  is  due  to  the  re- 
cent incorporation  of  a  large  number  of 
the  industrial  companies,  commonly 
called  Trusts. 

....  There  are  now  more  than  30  pe- 
troleum companies  in  the  oil  district  of 
Echigo,  Japan,  having  a  capital  of  about 
$6,000,000.  A  steamship  at  Philadel- 
phia is  now  loading  with  a  complete  oil 
refinery  for  Kobe  or  Yokohama,  includ- 
ing tanks  and  the  necessary  apparatus 
for  the  discharge  of  the  oil  into  ships  or 
cars. 

....About  thirty-five  tons  of  gold 
bars,  valued  at  $15,050,095,  and  packed 
in  264  boxes,  were  shipped  from  the  As- 
say Office  in  Wall  Street  a  few  days  ago 
to  the  Mint  in  Philadelphia.  The  bul- 
lion was  carried  to  Jersey  City  on  trucks 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  con- 
veyed to  Philadelphia  in  two  special  cars 
under  a  strong  guard. 

. . .  .The  American  Bridge  Company, 
recently  formed  by  a  combination  of 
nearly  all  the  manufacturers  of  steel 
bridges,  has  made  a  contract  with  the 
Carnegie  Steel  Company  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  structural  steel  it  will  use 
during  the  next  ten  years ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  value  of  the  material  thus  sup- 
plied during  that  period  will  be  about 
$300,000,000. 

....The  world's  phenomenal  output 
of  gold  in  1899  will  be  nearly  equaled 
this  year,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Roberts, 
Director  of  the  Mint,  in  spite  of  the  clos- 
ing of  the  mines  in   South  Africa.     A 


fair  estimate  of  this  year's  output,  he 
thinks,  is  $300,000,000.  He  has  been 
informed  that  the  Klondike  will  yield 
about  $18,000,000,  and  he  expects  $10.- 
000,000  from  Cape  Nome. 

....  Preliminary  estimates  by  the 
Railroad  Gazette  show  that  2,025  miles 
of  new  railroad  were  built  in  the  United 
States  during  the  first  six  months  of  the 
present  year,  against  only  1,181  miles  for 
the  corresponding  months  of  1899. 
Texas  leads  with  164  miles,  and  Iowa  is 
second  with  150.  The  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
list  of  companies,  with  156  miles  to  its 
credit. 

...  .A  new  financial  institution,  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Securities  Bank, 
recently  organized  in  this  city,  with  a 
capital  of  $250,000  and  a  surplus  of 
equal  amount,  will  soon  begin  operations 
in  the  offices  in  the  Wool  Exchange 
Building  that  were  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Tradesmen's  National  Bank.  It  is 
understood  that  Willis  S.  Paine,  former- 
ly State  Superintendent  of  Banks,  is  one 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  this  new 
bank. 

....  The  price  of  cotton  on  the  ex- 
change in  New  York  rose  to  10  cents  a 
pound  on  Friday  last,  the  highest  price 
for  nine  years  and  nearly  4  cents  in  ex- 
cess of  the  price  one  year  ago.  If  the 
brokerage  firm  of  Price,  McCormick  & 
Co.,  which  failed  in  the  latter  part  of 
May,  with  liabilities  of  $13,000,000,  on 
account  of  heavy  speculation  in  cotton 
for  an  advance,  could  have  held  out  a 
few  weeks  longer,  it  would  have  had 
large  profits  instead  of  ruinous  losses. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

N.  Y.  Central  &  Hudson  River  R.  R.  (quar- 
terly), 1*4  per  cent.,  payable  July  16. 

Lake  Shore  &  Michigan  Southern  Railway 
(semi-annual),  3V2  per  cent.,  payable  July  28. 

Southern  Pacific  Co.,  various  coupons,  pay- 
able July  1. 

Canada  Southern  Railway,  1  per  cent.,  pay- 
able Aug.  1. 

Michigan  Central  Railway,  2  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  28. 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 

Per  cent. 

Continental 3 

National  Citizens' 3^4 

Phenix 3 


SAVINGS  BANKS. 
Per  cent. 


Emigrant  Industrial 8y» 

American 8^ 


Per  cent. 


Franklin H}4 

Bank  for  Savings.   4 


INSURANCE. 

-pi        ^                     ±    c*           H          A  ^n  this  also  there  is  nothing  new.     Per- 

1  he   uepartment   store   Hazard  haps  they  are  overcharged)  and  perhaps 

A    firm    of    insurance    brokers    have  fire  is  practically  impossible  there— the 

made  a  vigorous  protest,  on  behalf  of  the  proposition  at  least  admits  discussion.  If 

department   stores,    against   present   in-  insurance  upon  these  establishments  real- 

surance  rates.     Except  about  $30,000  at  lY   costs    almost   nothing,    they    have   a 

the  Bloomingdale  store  in  1898  and  about  right  to  the  benefit  of  the  fact  and  can 

$10,000  at  Loeser's,  these  brokers  say,  do  a  Pubhc  service  by  proving  it.     We 

there  has  been  no  loss  in  ten  years,  but  sha11  be  pleaded  to  see  them  make  the  at- 

about  $35,000  a  year  has  been  collected,  tempt,  lf  they  think  lt  prudent, 

against  which  there  has  been  a  loss  of  •** 

only  a  little  over  one  per  cent.     These  Insurance   Items, 

stores  have  been  made  to  suffer  an  un-  The    Prudentiai    justifiably    exhibits 

just  discrimination,  being  used  as  sources  in   fac_simile   a   check    for   $^,270   re- 

from   which   to  make  good   losses   sus-  ceiyed  from  Charles  T    Schoen>  of  the 

tamed  elsewhere.  Pressed  Steel  Car  Company  for  a  $250,- 

Thus   the  protest.     There  is  nothing  00Q       u       on  the  fiye          cent  2Q 

new  in  it.     Every  man,  and  every  inter-  Qold  Bond    lan      This  contract  is  guar_ 

est,  must  be  expected  to  object,  to  use  anteed  tQ  be  worth  $304)250  cash  at  ma. 

the   same  argument  of  comparing  pre-  turit      if  taken  in  one  {          sum    or  if 

miums    with    losses    during   a   term    of  payment  is  taken  in   forty  semi-annual 

years,  and  to  allege  that  the  unfair  dis-  instalments     of     $6>250     each)     making 

crimination  is  for  the  purpose  of  paying  $250000  another  $250)000  wiU  be  added 

the  losses  of  somebody  else.     I  have  paid  as  °a  make-weight. 

you  so-and-so  these  many  years,  says  the  ™      ,  °      ,    T  . ,     .           ,  ,    , 

objector,    and    have    received    nothing  ■  ■  V  Ihe   Mutual   Llfe  }**  added  an 

back;  it  is  an  unfair  income-tax,  etc.  ingenious  contract  to  its  line  of  invest- 

The  proposition  that  everv  tub  shall  ment    policies.     This    policy,    called    a 

stand  on  its  own  bottom  has  a  fairness  S1"§le  P^imum  life,  non-participating 

of  sound,  but  it  would  uproot  insurance  wltb;  annuity      is  issued  at  any  age  and 

altogether.     It  is  the  essence  of  insur-  without   medical    examination,   the    rate 

ance  that  New  York  shall  pay  for  losses  bemS   uniform    for   all   ages.     Thus,    a 

in    Boston    and    Maine    shall    pay    for  $IO>°00    contract    would    cost    $10526 

Texas-for  a  time,  because  nobodv  can  down>  at  a11  aSes>  in  ret^n  for  whlclJ 

foresee  when  the  blow  may  change  its  *he  insun:d  »  to uhav|  a  life  annuity  of 

place  of  falling.     If  the  argument  were  $350    and    the    beneficiary    $10,000    at 

sound,  the    most    satisfactory    and    the  death-    ^heusoo"er  the  P^  dies'  *e 

strongest  company  would  be  the  strict  sooner   ^is   beneficiary   will   receive   the 

and  narrow  <(  local,"  and  the  narrower  principal  sum,  but  the  sooner  the  com- 

the  better;  on  the  contrary,  the  intelligent  Pany   wlU   be   relieved   of  the   annuity; 

property-owner,  even  while  he  complains  hence  xt  1S  easy  to  see  how  medical  exam- 

that  he  is  made  to  pay  for  losses  else-  matlon  can  be  wa^vef     .The  Pohcy  1S  at 

where,  prefers  an  "  agency  "  company.  once  .paid-up,   and  the  insured  may  at 

These  brokers  say  that  "  if  every  other  any  time  borrow  .95  per  cent,  of  its  face 

class  of  risks  were  as  profitable  the  com-  at  5  per  cent    which  could  not  be  done  in 

panies  would  grow  enormously  rich  or  case  of  a  Pollcy  not  a11  paid-up. 

premiums  would  be  reduced  to  nominal         Receivers  Lord  and  Woodworth, 

figures."     This  may  be  quite  true — but  of  the  Massachusetts   Benefit  Life  As- 

what  of  it  ?     It  all  lies  in  the  "  if,"  and  sociation,  have  been  authorized  to  pay  a 

you  can  write  any  other  conclusion  you  dividend  of  5  per   cent.,  amounting  to 

please,  introduced  in  the  same  manner.  $50,000,   to   parties   whose   claims   have 

Imagination  cannot  outdo  the  everyday  been   approved.     Two   dividends   of   20 

realities  of  the  If  country.  per  cent,  have  been  paid,  and  this,  mak- 

The    department    stores,    "they    say,"  ing  45  per  cent.,  is  expected  to  be  the 

will  arrange  to  do  their  own  insuring,  last.     Claims  for  about  a  million  have 
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been  allowed,  and  the  receivers  have 
realized  about  $538,233  in  cash.  Re- 
ceiver Barnes,  of  the  Massachusetts  Ma- 
sonic Life  Association,  reports  money  in 
hand  to  pay  about  5  per  cent.,  making  in 
all  about  30.  There  is  no  comment  to  be 
made  in  such  cases  except  that  of  regret. 
Those  who  will  not  hear,  says  a  proverb, 
must  feel.  People  who  delude  them- 
selves into  thinking  they  can  buy  money 
in  the  form  of  life  insurance  for  less 
than  its  face  on  the  average  must  live 
and  learn ;  the  only  way  of  escaping  is  by 
dying  first. 

....  The  Orient  Insurance  Company, 
of  Hartford,  is  certainly  old  enough  to 
be  called  no  longer  young,  having  been  a 
little  over  28  years  in  the  fire  field,  from 
which  it  now  voluntarily  retires ;  or  per- 
haps we  should  say  involuntarily,  for  the 
compulsion  comes  from  the  general  un- 
derwriting situation  and  not  because  the 
company  is  not  amply  solvent.  It  is  a 
half-million  company,  with  assets  of  2^2 
millions  and  a  surplus  of  about  $740,- 
000.  Its  expenses  and  incurred  losses  in 
1899  more  than  consumed  its  premiums 
for  the  year,  but  in  that  bad  condition 
it  had  plenty  of  company.  The  retire- 
ment is  by  sale  of  the  stock  to  the  Lon- 
don and  Lancashire,  at  a  price  of  $113, 
which  is  certainly  a  good  one  for  a  stock 
at  $50  par  and  $85  in  market  value.  The 
stockholders,  who  in  1893  consented  to 
a  reduction  from  $100  to  $50  per  share, 
now  get  the  original  value  with  a  pre- 
mium of  $13,  so  that  the  opportunity  is  a 
good  business  one  for  them.  The  pur- 
chasing company  takes  over  a  line  of 
166  millions  of  insurance  and  a  very  sub- 
stantial "  good  will  "  for  what  it  may 
prove  to  be  worth,  and  will  have  the 
good  wishes  of  all  concerned  that  their 
judgment  mav  prove  to  have  been  sound. 
The  Orient's  president,  Charles  B.  Whit- 
ing, is  72  years  old,  and  feels  that  the 
transaction  is  a  favorable  one  for  himself 
and  for  his  trust.  Incidentally  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  company's  paper,  the 
Orient,  is  involved.  It  was  edited  by 
him,  in  a  vigorous  and  pungent  manner 
of  common-sense  which  was  just  like 
himself;  we  have  frequently  found  in  it 
texts  for  comment,  and  it  will  be 
missed.  The  retirement  of  the  Orient  is 
one  more  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  un- 
derwriting situation,  and  it  ought  itself 
to  be  its  own  moral. 


Pebbles. 

Farmer  A.:  "How  much  did  you  get  fer 
yer  'taters?  Farmer  B.:  "  Wal,  I  didn't  get 
as  much  as  I  expected;  and  I  didn't  calc'late 
I  would." 

...  .A  Scotchman  was  describing  to  a  fellow 
countryman  the  wild  extravagance  attending 
his  first  visit  to  London :  "  I  had  na  been  there 
a  week  when  bang  went  saxpence! " — Ex- 
change. 

....Thomas  K.  Beecher,  who  recently  died, 
once  prefaced  a  sermon  at  Plymouth,  for  his 
brother,  with  the  startling  intimation :  "All 
those  who  have  come  here  to  worship  Henry 
Ward  Beecher  will  now  have  a  chance  to  re- 
tire; all  those  who  have  come  to  worship  God 
will  remain." — Argonaut. 

Bv  Implication. — "  Most  of  the  crowd," 

said  the  matron  with  the  square  jaw,  who  was 
presiding  at  the  picnic,  "  seems  to  have  gone 
boating  down  the  creek.  Is  there  any  one  here 
that  ever  lived  on  a  farm  and  has  a  good  voice 
for  calling  hogs?"  "  Yes'm,"  answered  one 
of  the  men  standing  by.  "  Well,  I  wish  you'd 
just  go  down  to  the  bank  and  holler  out  that 
the  dinner's  ready." — Chicago  Tribune. 

...  .A  prominent  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  while  traveling  in  the  backwoods  of 
Maine,  was  obliged  to  spend  the  night  at  a 
farmhouse.  In  conversation  with  the  farm- 
er's wife,  he  asked,  "Are  there  many  Episco- 
palians about  here?"  "Wal,  really,  I  dun 
know.  The  hired  man  killed  some  sort  of  a 
critter  the  other  day  out  back  of  the  barn,  but 
I  think  he  'lowed  'twas  a  woodchuck." — Ex- 
change. 

...."Set  fire  to  the  city,"  commanded  the 
Dowager  Empress.  "  May  I  ask  why,  sub- 
lime sister-in-law  of  the  celestial  spheres?" 
inquired  the  head  of  the  household  watch 
guard.  "  I  am  burning  the  city,"  replied  the 
Empress,  "  so  that  there  will  be  no  Peking 
around  here !  "  And  gathering  up  her  bro- 
caded train  of  real  China  silk,  she  swept  like 
a  water-logged  junk  from  the  apartment. — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

....A  certain  man  was  invited  to  speak  at 
a  local  gathering,  and  was  placed  last  on  the 
list  of  speakers.  Moreover,  the  chairman  in- 
troduced several  speakers  whose  names  were 
not  on  the  list,  and  the  audience  was  tired  out 
when  he  said,  introducing  the  final  speaker, 
"  Mr.  Bones  will  now  give  us  his  address." 
"  My  address,"  said  Mr.  Bones,  rising,  "  is  551 
Park  Villas,  S.  W.,  and  I  wish  you  all  good 
night." — Exchange. 

....A  man.  being  About  to  die,  summoned 
his  four  Sons  to  his  side,  and  said :  "  My  sons, 
I  will  ieave  to  John  one-third  of  mv  estate,  to 
Alex  one-fifth,  to  James  one-half,  and  to 
Thomas  one-fourth,  and  thus  you  will  all 
Share  Equally."  John  and  James  and  Thomas 
took  Paper  and  Pencil  and  began  figuring,  but 
Alex  took  his  Hat  and  started  out.  "  Where 
are  you  going?  "  the  other  Three  asked.  "  Do 
you  not  Intend  figuring  out  the  Problem  ?  " 
"  Not  much,"  said  Alex,  "  I  am  Going  for  a 
Lawyer  to  break  the  Will."  Moral — Some- 
times the  Lawyer  can  Relieve  the  Heirs  of 
Much  of  the  Figuring. — Baltimore  American. 
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The  Democratic 
Convention 


The  disturbing'  ques- 
tion before  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Con- 
vention in  Kansas  City  was  whether  the 
silver  doctrines  of  the  platform  of  1896 
should  be  "  reaffirmed  "  with  all  possible 
brevity,  or  should  be  explicitly  set  forth, 
again  with  a  fresh  demand  for  coinage 
at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1.  It  was  known 
before  the  convention  that  Mr.  Bryan 
would  concede  nothing,  but  demanded 
the  substance  of  the  old  coinage  resolu- 
tion, including  the  ratio.  He  sent  to 
Kansas  City  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Met- 
calfe, afterward  to  be  secretary  of  the 
Platform  Committee,  the  following 
statement,  which  eventually  the  conven- 
tion accepted : 

"  We  reaffirm  and  indorse  the  principles  of 
the  National  Democratic  platform  adopted  at 
Chicago  in  1896,  and  we  reiterate  the  demand 
of  that  platform  for  an  American  financial 
system,  made  by  the  American  people  for 
themselves,  which  shall  restore  and  maintain 
a  bimetallic  price  level,  and,  as  part  of  such 
system,  the  immediate  restoration  of  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  and  gold  at 
the  present  legal  ratio  of  16  to  I,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  consent  of  any  other  nation." 

If  the  committee  had  rejected  this,  he 
would  have  come  down  from  Lincoln  on 
a  special  train  (which  stood  ready  for 
his  use),  and  would  have  addressed  the 
convention  in  support  of  it.  His  friends 
said  that  it  was  his  purpose  to  decline  a 
nomination  if  the  convention  in  his  pres- 
ence should  refuse  to  stand  by  free  coin- 
age at  the  old  ratio.  The  committee  dis- 
cussed the  question  for  many  hours,  sit- 
ting throughout  the  night  following  the 
convention's  first  session,  and  not  agree- 
ing upon  a  report  until  late  in  the  suc- 
ceeding   afternoon.     The    vote    on    Mr. 


Bryan's  resolution  was  26  to  24,  but  five 
of  the  affirmative  votes  were  cast  by  the 
territories  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Indian  Territory  and  Hawaii, 
which  have  no  votes  in  the  electoral  col- 
lege. The  26  votes  represented  only  38 
per  cent,  of  the  delegates.  The  resolu- 
tion was  opposed  by  the  representatives 
of  62  per  cent,  of  the  delegates,  and  of  64 
per  cent,  of  the  nation's  electoral  vote. 
The  minority  in  the  committee  might 
have  appealed  to  the  convention  with 
much  hope  of  success,  but  Richard 
Croker  caused  New  York  to  submit,  and 
the  other  opposing  States  then  declined 
to  make  any  protest.  The  platform  was 
reported  by  Unanimous  vote,  and  adopted 
by  acclamation.  The  convention  was 
completely  under  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Bryan.  He  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency without  a  dissenting  voice  and 
with  great  enthusiasm,  on  the  second  day 
(the  5th  inst),  one  of  those  who  sec- 
onded the  nomination  being  ex-Senator 
Hill,  of  New  York,  the  leader  of  the  del- 
egates who  opposed  him  and  his  plat- 
form in  1896,  and  an  opponent  of  the 
coinage  resolution  at  this  time,  altho  he 
commended  it  in  his  speech.  Mr.  Towne, 
who  had  been  nominated  by  the  Popu- 
lists (with  Bryan)  for  the  second  place, 
was  not  acceptable  to  a  majority,  and 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  of  Illinois,  Vice- 
President  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  second 
term,  was  nominated  for  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency, receiving  on  the  first  ballot  559^2 
votes,  while  200  were  cast  for  Hill,  and 
89^  for  Towne.  A  second  ballot  was 
not  taken,  as  the  States  supporting 
other  candidates  quickly  transferred  their 
votes  to  Stevenson.  There  was  much 
confusion  at  the  sessions,  because  about 
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20,000  persons  were  permitted  to  enter 
an  amphitheater  in  which  only  12,000 
could  he  seated. 


c  .1  he     most     sensational 

Experience  of       r  c  t, 

r-     £  „.,,    features  of  the  conven- 

Ex-Senator  Hill       .  . 

tion  were  the  contro- 
versy in  the  New  York  delegation  between 
ex-Senator  Hill  and  Richard  Croker,  and 
the  enthusiastic  reception  given  to  Hill 
repeatedly  by  a  great  majority  of  the 
delegates.  The  ex-Senator  could  easily 
have  been  nominated  for  the  vice-presi- 
dency, if  he  had  not  emphatically  de- 
clined the  place,  altho  it  was  known  that 
he  was  not  in  sympathy  with  Bryan  on  the 
currency  question,  and  was  understood 
that  Bryan  did  not  want  him  on  the  ticket. 
Before  the  convention  and  at  Bryan's  re- 
quest the  ex-Senator  paid  a  brief  visit  to 
the  latter  at  his  home  in  Lincoln.  The 
two  had  not  met  since  Bryan's  nomina- 
tion in  1896.  Hill  wrote  the  platform  of 
the  New  York  Democrats  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  he  thought  he  was  entitled  to 
represent  the  State  delegation  in  the  plat- 
form committee  at  Kansas  City.  Croker 
decided  to  humiliate  him  by  giving  the 
place  to  Augustus  Van  Wyck ;  and  at  the 
meeting  of  the  delegation,  before  this  se- 
lection was  ratified,  there  was  a  bitter  al- 
tercation between  Hill  and  the  Tammany 
boss,  each  taunting  the  other  with  dis- 
loyalty to  the  party  in  the  past.  Hill  had 
intended  to  lead  the  fight  in  committee 
against  Bryan's  silver  resolution;  he  was 
told  that  Van  Wyck  could  represent  the 
State  more  acceptably.  Croker  elected 
his  man  in  the  delegation  by  a  vote  of  40 
to  26.  He  had  offered  the  support  of  the 
delegation  to  Hill. for  the  office  of  vice- 
president,  but  Hill  would  not  take  it. 
This  division  in  New  York,  and  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  altercation,  were  the 
chief  topics  of  discussion  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  Hill  having  publicly  denounced 
the  action  of  Croker  with  much  emphasis. 
When  the  ex-Senator  appeared  in  the 
convention  he  was  greeted  with  extraor- 
dinary and  prolonged  applause ;  and  until 
final  adjournment  a  large  majority  of  the 
delegates  seized  every  possible  opportu- 
nity to  show  their  admiration  for  him. 
This  exhibition  was  due  partly  to  their 
lack  of  admiration  for  Croker  and  his 
band.  On  the  last  day,  when  one  of 
Croker 's  speakers  (State  Senator  Grady) 


nominated  Hill  for  the  vice-presidency, 
there  was  a  wild  burst  of  applause,  and 
only  after  long  delay  and  with  much  diffi- 
culty was  Hill  able  to  reach  the  platform 
and  say  that  he  would  not  accept,  that  he 
had  not  been  a  candidate,  and  that  it  was 
unfair  to  bring  his  name  before  the  con- 
vention in  this  way  without  his  consent. 
Before  he  thus  declined,  prominent  dele- 
gates had  been  urging  him  to  take  the 
nomination  "  to  save  the  East."  The 
effect:  of  the  controversy  between  Hill 
and  Croker  upon  the  party  in  New  York 
may  be  a  matter  of  some  interest  in  the 
campaign. 


_,     __  _.A      We       have       alreadv 

pfatfcrm  <lUOted    the    fifSt    P&rt 

of  the  silver  resolu- 
tion in  the  Democratic  platform.  The 
remainder  denounces  the  new  Financial 
act  as  a  step  in  a  policy  that  aims  to  dis- 
credit the  sovereign  right  of  the  govern- 
ment to  issue  all  money,  to  give  the  banks 
power  to  control  the  volume  of  paper 
money  for  their  own  benefit,  and  to  per- 
petuate the  national  debt.  All  this  is  in 
the  second  half  of  the  platform,  the  long 
statement  beginning  with  a  denunciation 
of  imperialism,  militarism  and  trusts. 
Any  Government  not  based  upon  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed  is  defined  as  a  tyr- 
anny ;  the  Constitution  follows  the 
flag,  and  "  no  nation  can  long  endure 
half  republic  and  half  empire."  The 
Porto  Rico  law  is  attacked  because  it  im- 
poses upon  the  people  a  government 
without  their  consent  and  taxation  with- 
out representation.  The  Republican 
party,  it  is  said,  thus  seeks  to  commit  the 
nation  to  a  colonial  policy  inconsistent 
with  Republican  institutions.  The  Gov- 
ernment's Philippine  policy  is  con- 
demned, because  it  requires  us  to  "  crush 
with  military  force  the  efforts  of  our  for- 
mer allies  to  achieve  liberty  and  self-gov- 
ernment." The  platform  favors  an  imme- 
diate declaration  of  the  nation's  purpose 
to  give  the  Filipinos,  first,  a  stable  form 
of  government;  second,  independence; 
third,  protection  from  outside  interfer- 
ence. The  great  pecuniary  cost  of  the 
war  in  the  Philippines  is  pointed  out,  and 
it  is  said  that  ''when  trade  is  extended  at 
the  expense  of  liberty  the  price  is  al- 
ways too  high."  The  party  is  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  seizing  or  purchasing 
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distant  lands  to  be  governed  outside  the 
Constitution,  and  whose  people  can  never 
become  American  citizens.     Imperialism 
is  declared  to  be  the  paramount  issue  of 
the  campaign.     Militarism  is  opposed  be- 
cause it  means  conquest  abroad  and  op- 
pression and  heavy  taxation  at  home.  ]n 
the  attack  upon  trusts  they  are  said  to  be 
legitimate   products   of  Republican   pol- 
icies and  to  have  been  protected  by  Re- 
publican   administrations.       The    party 
calls    for    the    enforcement    of    existing 
laws,  and  the  enactment  of  new  ones  pro- 
viding for  publicity  as  to  the  affairs  of 
corporations  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, and  requiring  all  corporations  be- 
fore doing  business  outside  of  the  State 
of  their  origin  to  show  that  there  is  no 
water  in  their  stock,  and  that  they  are 
not  attempting  to  monopolize  any  branch 
of  industry.     Tariff  duties  on  products 
of  trusts,  it  is  said,  should  be  repealed. 
The  platform  favors  the  election  of  Sen- 
ators by  direct  vote,  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Labor,  and  liberal  pen- 
sions.    It  opposes  "  government  by  in- 
junction," and  calls   for  the  immediate 
construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  by 
the  Government.     Sympathy    with     the 
Boers  is  expressed ;  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty  is  condemned  as  a  surrender  of 
American  rights  and  interests;  a  reduc- 
tion of  war  taxes  is  demanded;  and  to 
condemnation  of  "  the  ill-concealed  Re- 
publican alliance  with  England  "  is  added 
a  protest  "  against  the  Republican  depar- 
ture which  has  involved  us  in  so-called 
world  politics,  including  the  diplomacv 
of  Europe  and  the  intrigue  and  land- 
grabbing  of  Asia." 


Labo  ^e   str^e   °f   tne   strect 

Controversies  ™ilway  employees  in  St. 
Louis  has  been  ended  by 
an  agreement,  the  terms  of  which  are  al- 
most wholly  in  favor  of  the  company. 
The  old  rates  of  pay  and  hours  of  serv- 
ice are  accepted ;  no  employee  is  to  suffer 
because  he  joins  or  declines  to  join  the 
union ;  any  employee  who  attempts  by  in- 
timidation or  threats  to  induce  another  to 
join  or  not  to  join  the  union,  is  to  be  dis- 
charged ;  and  any  officer  of  the  company 
who  attempts  to  influence  an  employee 
to  join  or  not  to  join  any  union  is  to  be 
dismissed.  The  company  consents  to 
consider  any  question  of  mutual  interest 


with  a  committee  of  employees,  "  whether 
representing  themselves,  other  employ- 
ees, or  an  association  of  employees."  In 
the  matter  of  the  reinstatement  of  the 
men  who  left  the  service,  the  strikers  ac- 
cept terms  even  less  favorable  than  those 
which  the  company  offered  some  weeks 
ago.  From  a  list  containing  their  names 
the  company  will  select  men  to  supply  its 
needs.  Men  now  employed  (the  non- 
union substitutes)  are  to  be  retained,  and 
no  striker  who  has  been  guilty  of  any  act 
of  lawlessness  or  violence  shall  be  eligible 
for  employment.  A  grand  jury  declares 
that  responsibility  for  the  disorder  which 
prevailed  during  the  strike  rests  largely 
upon  the  police,  but  compliments  the 
sheriff's  posse  for  its  efficient  service. 
The  first  strike  in  the  history  of  New- 
foundland has  interrupted  work  at  the 
iron  mines  on  the  island  of  Belleisle, 
where  2,000  men  were  mining  ore  for  the 
new  smelting  works  in  Cape  Breton.  The 
leader  of  the  workmen  is  Thomas  St. 
John,  a  man  of  much  ability,  who  organ- 
ized the  miners  in  a  union,  and  when  his 
demands  for  an  increase  of  wages  were 
rejected,  took  possession  of  the  entire  is- 
land and  the  only  ferry  affording  com- 
munication with  the  mainland. 
J* 

_  .         .         The  Cuban  teachers  in  Cam- 
Lubans  in        1     •  1        1  j  j  •«•   i_. 

_      ...  bridge  have  made  a  dehght- 

ful  impression  upon  their 
instructors  and  the  people  who  are  enter- 
taining them.  All  but  nine  of  the  129 
cities,  towns  and  villages  of  Cuba  are 
represented  in  this  party  of  nearly  1,500 
teachers,  and  it  is  announced  that  about 
300  from  Porto  Rico  will  soon  be  added 
to  the  number.  Two-thirds  of  the  vis- 
itors are  young  women,  who  are  lodged 
in  private  boarding-houses ;  the  men  live 
in  the  college  dormitories.  All  of  the 
forty  instructors  have  some  acquaintance 
with,  the  Spanish  language,  and  while 
there  will  be  systematic  training  in  Eng- 
lish, which  the  visitors  desire  to  learn, 
there  will  be  many  courses  of  lectures  in 
Spanish,  among  the  subjects  thus  to  be 
treated  being  American  history,  the  his- 
tory of  the  Spanish  colonies,  physical 
geography  and  education.  Every  week 
there  are  to  be  excursions  to  points  of 
historic  interest.  On  the  3d  inst.  Cam- 
bridge celebrated  the  anniversary  of 
Washington's    taking   command    of   the 
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Continental  army;  and  on  the  4th  the 
Cubans  had  ceremonies  of  their  own  in 
memory  of  Washington.  More  than  a 
thousand  of  them  in  procession  were  es- 
corted by  Harvard  men  from  the  college 
yard  to  the  Washington  elm,  where  the 
visitors  placed  a  wreath  on  the  tablet,  and 
one  of  them  read  a  sonnet  to  Washing- 
ton, written  in  Spanish.  The  Harvard 
men  shouted  for  "  Cuba  Libre,"  and  after 
much  cheering  Superintendent  Frye  was 
raised  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Cubans 
and  carried  about,  while  everybody  hur- 
rahed for  him,  for  Harvard,  and  for 
President  Eliot.  Social  entertainments 
are  a  part  of  this  six  weeks'  course  of  in- 
struction, and  the  first  of  them — a  con- 
cert and  dance — took  place  on  the  night 
of  the  6th  in  the  Hemenway  gymnasium, 
which  was  decorated  with  American  and 
Cuban  flags.  About  five  hundred  of  the 
teachers  were  present,  and  among  the 
guests  was  President  Eliot.  Several 
students  from  Radcliffe  College  are 
among  the  chaperones  provided  for  the 
young  women  from  Cuba.  While  the 
visitors  have  found  in  our  institutions 
and  customs  much  to  respect  and  admire, 
it  is  said  that  without  exception  they  pre- 
fer the  independence  of  Cuba  to  the  an- 
nexation of  the  island  to  us. 


Latin  America 


The    Colombian    revolu- 


tion continues.  Glowing 
reports  are  published  almost  every  day 
telling  of  both  insurgent  and  Govern- 
ment victories,  but  it  is  impossible  on  any 
theory  of  probabilities  to  believe  half  of 
what  is  printed ;  especially  when  battles 
occur  in  which  the  dead  exceed  4,000. 
The  movement  started  in  Spain,  how- 
ever, for  a  closer  union  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal and  Central  and  South  America 
is  attracting  widespread  attention.  The 
Organizing  Committee  met  recently  in 
Madrid  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Prime  Minister  with  whom  were  all  the 
Cabinet,  and  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
convention  in  the  Spanish  capital  next 
October,  when  two  or  three  delegates 
from  each  country  will  be  present  be- 
sides representatives  from  Cuba,  Porto 
Rico  and  the  Catholic  Church.  Altho  the 
conference  will  discuss  pretty  much 
everything,  it  is  said  that  the  main  work 
will  be  to  secure  the  indorsement  of 
arbitration   by   the   governments.      It   is 


believed,  however,  that  the  intention  of 
the  callers  of  the  conference  is  to  go 
further  than  arbitration,  and  to  form 
some  sort  of  offensive  and  defensive  al- 
liance. The  reasons  given  for  this  are 
1st,  that  the  war  in  which  Spain's  fleet 
was  crushed  by  the  United  States,  killed 
all  the  jealousy  felt  by  the  Latin  Americas 
for  their  mother  countries ;  2d,  that  the 
example  given  by  Greater  Britain,  in 
rallying  to  the  mother  country  in  the 
present  South  African  war,  shows  the 
advantages  of  a  union  of  mother  and 
daughter  States ;  and  3d,  that  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  Americans  are  ex- 
tremely uneasy  at  the  assumption  of  the 
United  States  to  be  arbiter  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Altho  there  are  un- 
doubtedly great  possibilities  in  this  con- 
federation idea,  it  would  have  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  statesmen  of  the  highest  rank, 
and  the  politics  of  the  Latin  Republics 
are  not  just  now  conducive  to  the  produc- 
tion of  great  statesmen.  If  France, 
however,  who  has  ever  claimed  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Latin  races,  should  guide 
this  confederation,  then  something  might 
come  of  it,  but  as  things  look  now  no 
such  outcome  is  probable.  The  United 
States,  it  should  be  added,  would  un- 
doubtedly bring  about  some  sort  of  a 
confederation  should  she  misapply  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  or  get  into  trouble 
with  Central  America  over  the  Isthmian 
Canal. 

,     M  One  of  the  pleasant  cel- 

of  Laf6"10^  ebrations  of  the  Fourth 
last  week  was  that  in 
France,  when  Ferdinand  W.  Peck,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Lafayette  Memorial  Commis- 
sion, presented  to  the  French  nation  a 
statue  in  honor  of  Lafayette,  the  gift  of 
American  school  children.  There  were 
present  President  Loubet,  Ambassador 
General  Horace  Porter  and  a  large  as- 
sembly of  French  and  American  citizens. 
American  flags  and  trophies  in  French 
and  American  colors  were  displayed  on 
numerous  buildings,  and  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  floated  from  the  pinnacle  of  the 
Eiffel  Tower.  General  Porter  welcomed 
the  guests  on  behalf  of  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  United  States,  and  expressed 
the  cordial  sympathy  evidenced  by  this 
gift  for  the  French  Republic.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  presentation  speech  by  Com- 
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missioner  Peck,  after  which  the  monu- 
ment was  unveiled  by  two  boys  repre- 
senting the  school  children  of  the  two 
countries,  Gustave  Hennocque,  great 
grandson  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette, 
and  Paul  Thompson,  son  of  the  projector 
of  the  monument.  The  statue  is  of  he- 
roic size,  and  represents  Lafayette  offer- 
ing his  sword  to  the  American  cause. 
The  assembly  arose  and  cheered  while 
Sousa's  Band  played  a  new  and  special- 
ly composed  march.  It  had  been  ex- 
pected that  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, M.  Delcasse,  would  make  the 
speech  of  acceptance,  but  President  Lou- 
bet  took  his  place  in  a  brief  and  cordial 
address.  Then  followed  short  addresses 
by  Richard  Thompson,  the  projector  of 
the  monument,  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Man- 
ning, representing  the  Daughters  of  the 
Revolution ;  a  poem  by  Frank  Putnam, 
and  then  the  principal  address  by  Arch- 
bishop Ireland,  preceded  by  a  letter  from 
President  McKinley  expressing  his  grat- 
ification at  his  selection  for  the  oration. 
The  different  addresses  emphasized  not 
only  the  great  service  rendered  by  La- 
fayette himself,  but  the  important  share 
taken  by  the  French  troops  representing 
the  people  of  France  and  their  interest  in 
American  liberty,  which  was  cordially 
reciprocated  by  the  people  of  America  in 
the  affairs  of  France. 


Women   Students  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany 


Recent  sta- 
tistics reveal 
a  rather  sur- 
prising status  in  reference  to  the  devel- 
opment of  higher  education  among  the 
women  of  the  Continent.  It  was  Switz- 
erland that  first  opened  the  doors  of  its 
universities  to  women,  and  the  official  re- 
ports just  published  by  the  authorities 
show  that  at  the  five  universities  of  Basel, 
Bern,  Geneva,  Lausanne  and  Zurich 
women  are  admitted  on  the  same  condi- 
tions that  apply  to  men,  while  at  the  only 
other  institution  of  the  kind,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Freiburg,  they  are  admitted  as 
"  hospitants,"  or  non  -  matriculated 
students,  and  that  of  the  total  attend- 
ance of  4,611  on  the  rolls  of  these  six,  of 
whom  3,723  are  matriculated,  there 
are  1,026  women,  or  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  regular  contingent.  Of 
these  624  are  matriculated  and  candi- 
dates for  graduation  and  degrees,  while 


402  are  "  hearers  "  only.  Again  of  the 
former  class  only  yy  are  from  Switzer- 
land, while  547  are  from  abroad.  Of  the 
Swiss  women  more  than  one-half,  or  45, 
are  in  the  philosophical  faculty,  26  in  the 
medical,  5  study  natural  sciences,  and  1 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  foreign- 
ers, 371,  or  about  68  per  cent.,  are  in- 
scribed in  the  medical  faculty,  1 14  in  the 
philosophical,  54 in  the  department  of  nat- 
ural sciences,  and  only  8  in  the  law.  Of 
the  foreigners  again  fully  two-thirds,  or 
422,  hail  from  Russia,  and  of  these  again 
three-fourths,  or  326,  are  engaged  in  the 
study  of  medicine,  while  51  study  phi- 
losophy, 40  natural  sciences,  and  5  law. 
Rather  singularly  in  this  army  of  regu- 
lar women  students  there  is  not  a  single 
representative  of  France,  while  Germany 
has  fifty  enrolled.  Among  the  irregular 
students  or  hospitants,  the  Swiss  have 
the  largest  representation — namely,  96, 
while  the  Germans  and  the  Russians  each 
have  36,  and  the  French  7.  Taking 
both  classes  together,  the  distribution  is 
as  follows:  458  Russians,  175  Swiss,  86 
Germans,  24  English,  22  Bulgarians,  20 
Americans,  19  Austro-Hungarians,  7 
French,  7  Roumanians,  6  Danes,  5  Ser- 
vians, 4  Hollanders,  4  Italians,  3  Swedes, 
1  Norwegian,  1  Spaniard.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  interesting  that  since  Strass- 
burg  has  recently  decided  to  admit 
women,  Jena  is  the  only  university  in 
all  Germany  that  closes  its  doors  to  the 
sex,  but  rather  singularly  the  Jena  phil- 
osophical faculty  has  now  decided  that 
women  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  exam- 
inations for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  phi- 
losophy under  the  same  conditions  that 
are  in  vogue  in  the  case  of  male  appli- 
cants. 

_  ,    The  hesitancy  of  France  to 

France  and     .   ,  /  ..  •      . 

M  take  aggressive  action  in  re- 

gard to  China  is  perhaps 
explained,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  situa- 
tion in  Morocco  and  her  unwillingness 
to  entangle  herself  in  the  East  when  posi- 
tive action  may  be  essential  in  the  West. 
The  Sultan  of  Tangier  has  addressed  to 
the  European  Powers  a  communication 
protesting  strongly  against  the  French 
encroachment  at  Tuat  and  Igli.  The 
matter  thus  comes  up  and  may  involve 
international  complications.  The  only 
treaty    between    France    and    Morocco 
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dates  back  to  1845.  The  northern  sec- 
tions are  carefully  marked,  but  with  re- 
gard to  the  Sahara  no  territorial  limits 
are  laid  down,  as  the  land  was  only  fitted 
for  pasture,  and,  except  in  spots,  was  en- 
tirely destitute  of  water.  The  right  of 
the  wandering  inhabitants  to  move  from 
one  jurisdiction  to  another  was  recog- 
nized, the  only  condition  being  that 
neither  Government  should  interfere 
with  the  other  in  control  of  its  own  peo- 
ple, even  where  the  tribes  were  mixed. 
In  order  that  this  clause  may  be  carried 
out  there  follows  then  a  list  of  the  tribes 
depending  upon  the  two  Governments 
and  also  a  list  of  the  desert  villages. 
With  regard  to  the  country  south  of  these 
the  treaty  states  that  in  view  of  the  lack 
of  water  and  the  general  uninhabitable 
character  of  the  country  "  the  delimita- 
tion of  it  would  be  superfluous."  In  this 
vague  phrase  there  rests  an  almost  un- 
limited possibility  for  controversy.  The 
recent  French  maps  show  no  frontier  be- 
low two  points — Ain-Sefra,  belonging  to 
Algiers,  and  Figuig,  belonging  to  Mo- 
rocco. It  is,  therefore,  natural  that  Mo- 
rocco should  view  with  some  suspicion 
the  development  of  French  influence  in 
this  undefined  section  to  the  south.  Of 
late  French  activity  in  the  Sahara  region 
has  been  very  noticeable,  especially  in  the 
extension  of  a  railway,  even  south  of 
Ain-Sefra,  and  its  prolongation  to  the 
oasis  of  Tuat  and  Tidikelt  has  been  in- 
dorsed. Igli  being  on  this  latter  line,  it 
would  seem  probable  that  the  French  in- 
tend its  occupation  to  be  permanent,  and 
it  is  with  regard  to  this  place  especially 
that  the  protest  of  the  Moorish  Sultan  is 
important.  He  claims  that  France  has 
repeatedly  recognized  that  this  whole 
section  forms  an  integral  part  of  Mo- 
rocco, both  in  its  official  correspondence, 
and  in  the  fact  that  all  the  judges, govern- 
ors, sheikhs,  etc.,  have  been  and  still  are 
regularly  appointed  by  the  Sultan  him- 
self. He  proposes  firmly  to  maintain  his 
rights  under  that  treaty,  and  if  the 
French  Government  decline  to  submit 
the  matters  in  dispute  to  arbitration  to 
appeal  to  the  good  offices  of  the  other 
European  Powers.  Whether  the  ques- 
tion will  assume  any  importance  in  local 
French  politics  or  not  is  not  evident.  The 
Nationalists  are  pressing  on,  and  suc- 
ceeded  in  arousing  so  groat  a  disturb- 
ance  in   the   Chamber   of   Deputies   last 


week  as  to  threaten  again  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  Ministry,  and  there  are 
continued  reports  of  the  approaching 
resignation  of  M.  Delcasse,  if  not  of  the 
entire  bodv. 


Australian  federation  has 
Australian  advanced  another  stage,  the 
Federation      ^    wJtb    the    kter   amend_ 

ments  proposed  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
after  conference  with  the  delegates,  hav- 
ing passed  its  third  reading.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  able 
to  give  notice  that  four  out  of  the  five 
federating  States  cordially  accepted  the 
amendment ;  the  Government  of  Victoria 
"  entirely  approved  "  it;  the  Government 
of  Tasmania  is  "  quite  satisfied  "  with  it ; 
The  Government  of  South  Australia  "  do 
not  think  that  any  difficulty  will  be 
caused  "  by  it ;  and  the  Government  of 
Queensland  consider  it  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  previous  amendment  and  di- 
rect their  delegate  not  to  object  to  it.  The 
Parliament  of  New  South  Wales  had  not 
yet  expressed  its  indorsement,  but  there 
seemed  every  possibility  that  this  also 
would  not  fail.  West  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  hold  somewhat  aloof, 
doubtful  as  to  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
right  of  appeal  and  resting  its  decision 
with  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  new  fed- 
eration. Just  what  the  exact  nature  of 
the  later  amendments  is  it  seems  diffi- 
cult to  learn,  and  many  of  the  English 
comments  are  by  no  means  clear.  So  far 
as  appears,  they  seem  to  prevent  any  ap- 
peal by  one  party  to  a  dispute,  to  the 
highest  court  in  England,  even  in  mat- 
ters of  intercolonial  interest,  unless  the 
other  party  assents,  and  in  general  the 
Australian  Commonwealth  Court  seems 
to  have  things  pretty  much  its  own  way. 
Perhaps  in  view  of  this  Mr.  Bryce  and 
others  fear  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
clashing  between  the  Australian  judi- 
ciary and  the  Privy  Council  as  to  the  right 
to  present  or  to  accept  an  appeal.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  others  maintain  that  all 
that  is  worth  saving  of  the  present  right 
of  appeal  is  secured ;  that  the  common- 
wealth of  Australia  is  substantially  in 
the  position  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  that  in  any  case  it  is  perfectly  legit- 
imate to  trust  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
Australians  themselves  and  the  broad 
mindedness  of  the  members  of  the  Privy 
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Council  to  avoid  any  serious  clashing. 
On  every  hand  the  principle  is  set  forth 
very  earnestly  that  England  desires  the 
greatest  possible  independence  for  in- 
ternal control  on  the  part  of  the  colonies 
and  a  cordial  voice  in  all  external  mat- 
ters, the  imperial  Government  itself  re- 
taining only  so  much  of  control  as  is  nec- 
essary to  preserve  unity  in  foreign  rela- 
tions. 


.       Another    week    leaves    the 
P  kin  Christian  world  in  absolute 

e  ing  uncertainty  as  to  the  situa- 
tion in  China.  At  one  time  all  hope  of 
saving  the  foreign  colony  in  Peking  dis- 
appeared. Reports  so  circumstantial  as 
to  have  every  appearance  of  truth  stated 
that  all  but  two  of  the  legations  had  been 
burned,  and  that  the  ministers,  marines 
and  missionaries  were  gathered  in  the 
British  Legation,  but  were  short  of 
ammunition  and  food,  and  could  scarce- 
ly hold  out  more  than  a  couple  of  days 
at  the  most.  It  was  also  stated  that 
Prince  Tuan,  father  of  the  heir  apparent, 
was  in  absolute  control,  had  forced  both 
the  Emperor  and  the  Empress-Dowager 
to  take  poison,  that  the  Emperor  was  dead 
and  the  Empress-Dowager,  tho  alive, 
was  insane  from  the  effects  of  the  drug. 
Terrible  pictures  are  drawn  of  the  riots 
in  the  streets,  where  the  Boxers  were  in 
supreme  control,  and  were  overpowering 
not  merely  foreigners  but  the  natives 
whom  they  suspected  of  opposition  to 
their  schemes.  It  was  stated  that  every 
European  caught  in  the  streets  was  sub- 
jected to  outrageous  cruelty,  and  some 
who  were  captured  were  killed  in  the 
most  brutal  manner.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  announced  that  Prince  Tuan  had 
sent  a  decree  to  all  the  Viceroys  calling 
upon  them  to  exterminate  the  foreigners 
and  rally  to  his  support.  Later  in  the 
week  came  somewhat  of  relief  in  the 
form  of  a  message  by  courier  from  Pe- 
king to  the  effect  that  on  July  2d  the  Le- 
gations were  standing  and  their  occu- 
pants fully  provided  with  ammunition 
and  food.  Another  report  carried  the 
same  condition  down  to  July  4th.  Then, 
however,  followed  a  reaction.  It  was 
stated  that  the  first  report,  which  was 
given  out  by  the  director  of  railways, 
was  misdated ;  that  July  2d  represented 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  messenger 


at  Chinan-fu  rather  than  of  his  leaving 
Peking:.  The  result  is  that  the  whole  sit- 
uation  is  as  uncertain  as  ever,  lien- 
Tsin  continues  to  be  a  source  of  great 
anxiety.  The  Chinese  troops,  largely 
regulars,  are  surrounding  the  city  and 
bombarding  it,  and  Admiral  Seymour 
had  ordered  the  woman  and  children  to 
be  conveyed  to  Taku  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  Elsewhere  in  China  the 
situation  continues  to  be  uncertain,  al- 
tho  there  appears  to  be  a  counter  move- 
ment against  Prince  Tuan,  and  there  is 
a  report  that  Prince  Ching  has  organized 
a  revolution  against  him  even  in  Peking. 
All  but  one  of  the  Viceroys  of  the  coast 
and  central  provinces  refused  to  publish 
Tuan's  proclamation,  and  instead  an- 
nounced that  they  would  protect  the  for- 
eigners. The  Viceroy  of  Che-Kiang 
alone  published  the  edict.  Li  Hung 
Chang  at  Canton  is  gathering  large 
forces  of  troops,  and  announces  that  he 
will  surely  hold  his  province  in  peace. 
The  Governor  of  Shantung  is  apparently 
wavering  as  to  which  side  he  will  sup- 
port. 


Diplomatic 
Delays 


It  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
understand  the  situation  as 
to  the  relief  of  the  be- 
leaguered company  at  Peking.  All  sorts 
of  rumors  are  afloat.  Japan  declares 
herself  ready  to  put  in  an  army  which 
will  force  its  way  to  the  capital  in  a  short 
time,  but  must  have  guarantee  of  sup- 
port by  the  Powers.  Russia  is  entirely 
willing  to  give  such  a  permit,  but  France 
is  not.  A  Russian  and  Japanese  army 
combined  is  said  to  be  marching  on  Pe- 
king from  somewhere  in  the  North,  and 
will  soon  rescue  the  Ministers,  but  there 
is  no  definite  statement.  Any  advance 
from  the  South  is  made  very  difficult  by 
the  wet  season  and  the  hordes  of  Chinese 
who,  while  not  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand an  advancing  army,  would  close  in 
behind  them  and  make  it  impossible  to 
keep  communications  open.  The  Ad- 
mirals at  Taku  affirm  that  an  army  of  at 
least  50,000  men  is  absolutely  necessary, 
while  some  claim  that  there  should  be 
100,000.  As  yet  there  appears  to  be  no 
immediate  probability  of  securing  that 
number  or  anything  like  it,  unless  the 
Powers  are  willing  to  set  aside  their 
jealousy  of  Japan  and  permit  her  to  oc- 
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cupy  the  field.  Great  Britain  is  gather- 
ing what  troops  are  available  from  India, 
but  those  cannot  be  in  large  force.  Ger- 
many is  sending  a  contingent ;  the  United 
States  has  arrangements  for  about 
10,000,  but  it  will  be  some  time  before 
they  can  be  gathered  there.  As  to  Rus- 
sia's force,  there  are  no  clear  state- 
ments of  any  kind.  It  was  affirmed  that 
she  had  20,000  troops  at  Shan-hai-kwan, 
but  they  have  not  appeared,  and  the  en- 
tire allied  force  at  Tien-Tsin  seems  to  be 
not  greater  than  about  10,000  men,  and 
they  are  finding  their  hands  full  with  the 
protection  of  that  city.  The  German 
Emperor  is  the  only  ruler  who  has  made 
any  public  statement  of  particular  inter- 
est in  the  situation.  At  the  departure  of 
a  detachment  of  marines  he  spoke  very 
strongly,  and  affirmed  that  Germany 
would  not  rest  quiet  until  the  murder  of 
its  Minister  had  been  avenged.  It  is  also 
reported  that  he  has  offered  a  reward  of 
1,000  taels  for  every  foreigner  who  may 
be  rescued  from  Peking.  The  arrival  of 
letters  from  Minister  Conger  and  others 
at  Peking,  just  preceding  the  last  out- 
break, show  that  the  situation  was  very 
serious,  that  the  movement  was  very 
widespread  and  that  only  the  most  strin- 
gent measures  would  be  successful  in 
averting  terrible  disaster.  Meanwhile  it 
becomes  evident  that  all  over  the  country 
the  opposition  to  every  form  of  foreign 
influence  is  increasing,  and  there  is  no 
reliance  placed  even  upon  the  announce- 
ments of  friendly  viceroys.  Hhe  Govern- 
or of  Shanghai  is  reported  to  have 
stated  that  foreign  warships  will  not  be 
allowed  to  anchor  there  for  fear  of  arous- 
ing the  populace,  and  Chinese  officials  on 
every  hand  are  affirming  that  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  forts  at  Taku  was  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  hostility  to  all  for- 
eigners. Under  these  circumstances  it 
appears  to  be  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  Europe  are  at  a  loss  to  know 
just  what  course  to  take,  and  the  delays  it 
is  said  are  partly  due  to  the  uncertainty 
of  the  situation. 


The  Situation  in 
South  Africa 


The  campaign  in 
South  Africa  is  pro- 
gressing slowly.  In 
the  Orange  River  Colony  there  is  a  com- 
bined movement  against  De  Wet's  forces, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  gaps  through 


which  it  appears  probable  that  more  or 
less  of  the  troops  will  escape,  and  there 
are  many  opportunities  for  interference 
with  convoys  and  the  breaking  of  com- 
munication, resulting  in  very  great  diffi- 
culty for  the  forces.  Apparently  the 
greatest  contest  is  going  to  be  in  the 
mountains  near  Harrismith,  and  in  that 
rough  country  it  will  probably  be  some 
time  before  any  effective  action  can  be 
taken.  President  Steyn  is  withdrawing 
and  will  almost  certainly  be  hunted  down 
in  the  mountain  passes,  but  that  will  take 
some  time.  Meantime  Commandant 
Botha,  in  the  Transvaal,  is  being  left 
alone,  the  chief  energies  of  both  General 
Roberts  and  General  Buller  being  di- 
rected to  completing  the  campaign  in  the 
south.  With  double  lines  of  railway, 
however,  in  communication  with  Pre- 
toria, transport  difficulties  are  largely  ob- 
viated, except  in  the  remoter  mountain 
districts.  Public  attention  in  England 
has  been  somewhat  diverted  from  the 
military  movement  to  a  discussion  of  the 
general  management  of  army  supplies. 
There  have  been  serious  criticisms,  es- 
pecially of  the  medical  department,  and 
the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  Ca- 
nadian troops  have  been  laid  aside  with 
fever  and  dysentery  seems  to  give  color 
to  the  statement  of  bad  management. 
Both  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in 
the  public  press  it  has  been  asserted  that 
Lord  Lansdowne's  management  has  been 
guided  so  thoroughly  by  personal  favor 
or  political  influence  that  the  best  men 
have  not  been  employed,  with  the  result 
of  serious  scandals.  In  addition  there  is 
conflict  between  the  friends  of  Lord  Rob- 
erts and  General  Buller  and  they  are 
stirring  considerable  antagonism.  A 
commission  has  been  appointed  by  Mr. 
Balfour  to  look  into  the  situation,  but, 
unfortunately,  its  three  members  be- 
long to  the  Government  party  and  are 
professional  men.  It  is  stated  that  if 
some  business  men  had  been  placed  on  it 
there  would  have  been  greater  general 
satisfaction.  From  President  Kruger 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  heard  for 
some  time.  He  is  remaining  quiet,  ap- 
parently watching  the  result.  The  Boer 
envoys  have  reached  Paris,  and  met  with 
quite  an  enthusiastic  reception.  They 
claim  to  be  entirely  satisfied  with  what 
they  have  secured  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere. 


The    Party    of   Reform    in    China 


By  John  Foord, 

Secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Association. 


THERE  is  no  question  which  more 
intimately  concerns  the  civilized 
world  to-day  than  this :  "  Is  a  re- 
formed and  progressive  government  pos- 
sible in  China?  "  On  the  answer  to  this 
must  depend  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Chinese  Empire,  which  is 
the  only  means  of  escape  from  a  strug- 
gle whose  issue  might  work  a  direful 
change  in  the  whole  future  of  human  his- 
tory. The  first  requisite  of  a  radical  re- 
form in  the  central  government  of  China 
is  the  possession  of  men  competent  to 
carry  it  out  and  the  existence  of  a  popu- 
lar sentiment  strong  enough  to  sustain 
them.  That  there  are  such  men  and  such 
a  party  in  China  to-day  does  not  admit  of 
a  doubt,  else  had  the  present  Emperor 
ceased  to  rule  last  January,  and  probably 
ceased  to  live  shortly  thereafter. 
Promptly  on  the  edict  deposing  the 
Emperor,  from  all  over  the  Empire,  pro- 
tests poured  in  on  the  Empress-Dowager 
until  even  that  headstrong  personage 
was  compelled  to  desist  from  the  crown- 
ing act  of  a  long  career  of  perfidy  and 
usurpation.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the 
remonstrants  had  to  fly  for  their  live's, 
and  that  others  became  marked  men.  But 
the  public  opinion  of  the  Empire  never- 
theless compelled  respect  from  the  blood- 
thirsty tyranny  which  rules  in  Peking.  In 
fact,  as  was  said  at  the  time,  the  blunder 
of  the  Empress-Dowager  served  to  create 
public  opinion  in  China — a  lever  which 
had  hitherto  been  found  lacking.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  the  failure  of  the  last  piece  of  usur- 
pation by  the  Empress-Dowager  was  due 
to  the  focusing,  for  the  first  time,  of  the 
public  opinion  of  the  provinces  on  Pe- 
king. 

Notoriously  averse  as  they  are  to  the 
discussion  of  politics,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  there  are  to-day  two  parties  in 
China  where  formerly  there  were  none 
— the  Conservative  party  and  the  Liberal 
or  Reform  party.  The  latter  has,  in  spite 
of  recent  edicts  of  suppression,  newspa- 
pers and  periodicals  devoted  to  the  pro- 


mulgation of  its  views;  the  former  dis- 
claims the  use  of  all  such  new  fangled 
weapons.  There  is  no  more  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  vitality  of  progressive  opin- 
ion in  China  than  the  growth  of  the 
newspaper  and  periodical  press  between 
1895  and  1898.  This  native  press  has 
been  compared  to  a  telegraphic  system 
conveying  an  electric  current  of  new 
ideas  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land.  In  1895  there  were  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Peking  Gazette — the  oldest 
newspaper  in  the  world — only  eleven  na- 
tive newspapers,  all  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  Hong  Kong  or  the  Treaty  ports. 
Excluding  Hong  Kong,  where  five  of 
these  were  published,  there  were  in  China 
proper  just  half  a  dozen.  Three  of  these 
were  issued  in  Shanghai,  and  one  each 
in  Canton,  Fuchau  and  Tien-Tsin.  By 
1898  there  were  in  Shanghai  alone  fif- 
teen Chinese  newspapers  regularly  pub- 
lished ;  twelve  daily,  one  semi-weekly, 
two  weekly  and  one  every  ten  days.  In 
addition  to  these  there  were  at  least 
twenty  native  newspapers  published  in 
other  parts  of  China.  There  were  thus 
some  thirty-five  native  newspapers,  al- 
most all  dailies,  circulated  regularly  and 
extensively  throughout  the  eighteen 
provinces.  As  to  magazines  and  other 
periodicals,  there  were  in  1895  only 
eight,  all  of  which  were  published  in  con- 
nection with  missionary  work,  five  being 
brought  out  in  Shanghai  and  one  each 
in  Peking,  Nanking  and  Fuchau.  By 
1898  there  were  no  less  than  thirty-five 
publications  of  this  class,  of  which  over 
twenty-five  were  issued  in  Shanghai.  The 
majority  of  these  were  published  by  the 
Chinese  themselves,  and  almost  all  had 
as  their  object  the  enlightenment  and  re- 
form of  China.  Some  were  devoted  to 
special  branches  of  study,  such  as  medi- 
cine, agriculture,  mathematics,  general 
science  and  education,  while  others, about 
ten  in  number,  were  magazines,  either 
published  by  missionary  societies,  or  in 
the  interest  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
China.     There  were  thus,  when  the  re- 
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form  movement  was  at  its  hight,  not  less 
than  seventy  native  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines published  in  China,  and  their  num- 
ber was  steadily  on  the  increase.  The 
newspaper  and  periodical  press  was,  in 
short,  becoming  a  force  in  1898,  and  but 
for  the  reaction  which  set  in  after  the  vir- 
tual deposition  of  the  Emperor  in  the  fall 
of  that  year,  would  have  by  this  time 
greatly  advanced  the  cause  of  reform. 

What  are,  more  specifically,  the  ideas 
which  the  reform  party  then  tried  and  is 
still  trying  to  graft  on  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tion of  China?  The  summary  which 
Kang  Yu-wei,  the  apostle  of  reform, 
gave  of  them  when  he  was  fleeing  from 
the  wrath  of  the  Empress-Dowager,  in 
October,  1898,  is  perhaps  the  most  suc- 
cinct that  could  be  presented.  It  should 
be  premised  that  Kang  does  not  speak 
any  Western  language,  and  that  he  has 
imbibed  his  ideas  of  the  conditions  of 
modern  progress  mainly  from  sources 
accessible  to  all  his  countrymen  who  are 
able  to  read  their  own  literary  vehicle  of 
expression.  It  was  early  in  January, 
1898,  that  Kang  had  his  first  conference 
with  the  Tsungli  Yamen.  at  the  request 
of  the  Emperor.  The  first  thing  he  sug- 
gested to  this  board  of  fossils  was  that 
China  should  have  a  properly  constituted 
judicial  system — that  a  foreigner  should 
be  engaged  to  work  conjointly  with  him- 
self and  some  others  to  revise  the  laws 
and  the  administrative  departments.  This 
he  held  to  be  the  most  important  change, 
the  basis  on  which  all  other  changes  and 
reforms  must  rest.  The  construction  of 
railways,  the  creation  of  a  navy,  the  re- 
vision of  the  educational  system,  every 
other  reform  would  follow,  but  he  held 
that  unless  they  could  change  the  laws 
and  the  methods  of  civil  administration 
all  other  changes  would  be  next  to  use- 
less. 

Then  followed  Kang's  memorial  to  the 
Emperor,  the  tenor  of  which  was  some- 
what as  follows:  He  advised  the  Em- 
peror to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Japan 
or  in  the  footsteps  of  Peter  the  Great. 
He  further  advised  him  to  select  young, 
intelligent  men,  well  imbued  with  West- 
ern ideas,  to  assist  in  the  regeneration  of 
the  Empire,  irrespective  of  their  position, 
whether  they  were  lowly  born  or  of  high 
degree.  As  a  sine  qua  non  the  old  offi- 
cials were  to  be  dispensed  with,  and 
twelve   new   administrative   departments 


were  to  be  organized,  modeled  on  West- 
ern lines,  and  having  foreigners  engaged 
to  advise  and  assist  as  to  their  conduct. 
Throughout  the  provinces,  in  every  two 
prefectures,  Kang  suggested  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  sort  of  legislative  council, 
whose  chief  duty  it  was  to  be  to  give  ef- 
fect to  the  instructions  of  the  twelve  de- 
partments, to  police  the  country,  to  intro- 
duce sanitary  reforms,  to  construct  roads, 
to  induce  the  people  to  cultivate  land  ac- 
cording to  modern  methods,  and  to 
spread  commerce.  Kang  pointed  out  the 
enormous  loss  of  revenue  to  the  Imperial 
Treasury  under  the  existing  system. 
Taking  the  magistracy  of  Nanhai,  his 
native  district,  he  informed  the  Emperor 
that  the  total  revenue  derived  from  that 
district  was  $240,000  per  year,  but  the 
actual  amount  going  into  the  Imperial 
Treasury  was  only  a  little  over  $20,000. 
He  recommended  a  complete  change  of 
the  system  under  which  this  was  possible, 
and,  comparing  China  with  India,  he  told 
the  Emperor  that  from  ordinary  taxes  the 
sum  of  four  hundred  million  taels  could 
be  raised  annually,  and  that  if  the  likin 
were  abolished  and  the  tariff  properly  ad- 
justed, bank  notes  issued,  a  stamp  duty 
established,  and  other  financial  reforms 
adopted,  at  least  another  three  hundred 
million  taels  could  be  raised,  making  in 
all  seven  hundred  million  taels.  It  was 
Kang's  argument  that  with  such  a  sum 
in 'hand  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  to  pro- 
vide a  navy  to  protect  the  coast,  to  estab- 
lish naval  colleges  for  the  training  of  of- 
ficers, to  construct  State  railways,  and  to 
carry  out  other  necessary  reforms. 

As  a  sequel  to  this,  and  much  more  to 
the  same  effect  conveyed  by  Kang  to  the 
Emperor  in  speech  and  writing,  there  be- 
gan in  June  the  issue  of  a  series  of  edicts 
involving  nothing  less  than  a  complete 
revolution  in  the  policy  and  administra- 
tion of  the  Empire.  The  first  of  these  re- 
forming decrees  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  University  of  Peking;  close- 
ly following  on  that  was  an  order  to  the 
Tsungli  Yamen  to  report  on  the  neces- 
sity of  encouraging  art,  science  and  mod- 
ern agriculture.  Then  came  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  conventional  literary  essays, 
as  the  chief  part  of  the  examination  for 
positions  in  the  public  service,  and  the 
substitution  for  them  of  some  knowledge 
of  modern  science,  political  economy  and 
mathematics.     The    next    important    or- 
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der  was  one  addressed  to  the  ministers 
and  princes  to  report  on  the  proposal  to 
adopt  Western  arms  and  drill  for  the 
Tartar  troops.  July  opened  with  an 
edict  for  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
schools  in  the  provinces  to  teach  the 
farmers  improved  methods  of  agricul- 
ture; after  which  came  an  order  for  the 
introduction  of  patent  and  copyright 
laws ;  the  institution  of  special  rewards  to 
inventors  and  authors ;  a  peremptory  di- 
rection to  officials  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  encourage  trade  and  assist  merchants, 
and  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
school  boards  in  every  city  of  the  Em- 
pire. In  the  beginning  of  August  was  is- 
sued the  order  for  the  establishment  of 
an  Imperial  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Rail- 
ways, whose  necessity  had  been  urged  by 
every  foreign  student  of  the  wants  of 
China.  Later,  there  was  sent  out  an  ex- 
hortation to  journalists  to  write  freely  on 
political  subjects  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  authorities,  and  still  later  an  order 
to  ministers  and  provincial  authorities  to 
assist  the  Emperor  in  his  work  of  reform. 
During  the  month  of  August  a  decree 
was  also  promulgated  directing  two  dis- 
tinguished commanders  to  consult  about 
the  establishment  of  naval  academies  and 
training  ships,  and  another  ordering 
schools  to  be  maintained  in  connection 
with  Chinese  legislations  abroad  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sons  of  Chinamen  settled  in 
foreign  countries.  By  September  the  re- 
forming zeal  of  the  Emperor  began  to  as.- 
sume  forms  which  were  extremely  trou- 
blesome to  the  ruling  caste  in  Peking. 
On  the  first  of  September  six  minor  and 
useless  Government  boards  were  abol- 
ished ;  on  the  14th  the  two  Presidents  and 
four  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Board  of 
Rites  were  dismissed  for  disobeying  the 
Emperor's  order  that  memorials  should 
be  sent  to  him  unopened,  whatever  their 
source.  The  dismissal  of  Li  Hung 
Chang  took  place  on  September  7th  ;  and 
on  the  8th  the  Governorships  of  three 
provinces  were  abolished  as  being  a  use- 
less expense  to  the  country.  On  the  12th 
the  Tsungli  Yamen  and  the  Board  of 
War  were  ordered  to  report  on  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Imperial  Courier  Posts 
should  be  abolished  in  favor  of  the  Im- 
perial Customs  Post ;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  newspapers  was  encouraged.  On 
the  13th  the  right  was  accorded  to  all 
the  people  to  memorialize  the  throne  by 


sealed  petitions;  and  on  the  same  date 
members  of  the  governing  class  who  had 
no  taste  for  civil  or  military  office  were 
allowed  to  take  up  trades  or  professions. 
On  the  15th  the  application  of  the  West- 
ern system  of  budgets  to  the  finances  of 
the  Empire  was  approved.  Within  a 
week  after  the  issue  of  the  last  of  these 
edicts  the  Empress-Regent  had  resumed 
power,  and  the  Emperor  had  been  made 
virtually  a  prisoner. 

Warned  by  the  Emperor  himself,  Kang 
fled  for  his  life,  but  six  of  his  friends, 
among  them  his  younger  brother,  were 
arrested  and  promptly  decapitated  with- 
out trial.  The  Peking  organ  of  the  party, 
The  Reformer,  was  confiscated,  and  all 
who  were  known  or  suspected  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  its  views  were  proscribed, 
banished  or  degreded.  The  foreign  le- 
gations looked  calmly  on  while  all  thi3 
was  being  done — neither  the  British  nor 
the  American  Minister  being  in  Peking 
when  the  Empress-Dowager  delivered 
the  stroke  which  relegated  the  Emperor 
to  his  island  prison.  The  reign  of  terror 
was  allowed  to  run  its  course,  and  the 
wind  was  sown  of  which  foreigners  have 
just  been  reaping  the  harvest  in  the 
whirlwind.  But  the  cause  of  reform  is 
not  dead  by  any  means.  It  is  more  mani- 
festly true  than  it  was  in  1898  that  the 
oldest  existing  civilization  is  in  its  death- 
throes,  and  that  its  progressive  sons  see 
that  it  is  a  question  of  now  or  never  with 
China.  After  centuries  and  millenniums 
of  stagnation,  it  has  been  made  plain  that 
standing  still  means  decay  and  that  re- 
action spells  ruin.  The  common  people 
may  not  be  better  educated  than  before, 
but  the  leaders  are.  They  are  men  who 
have  traveled  and  read,  and  they  know 
that  the  old  fiction  representing  "  Outer 
Barbarians  "  as  existing  on  the  suffer- 
ance of  the  Chinese  is  as  false  as  their 
gods  are  false,  and  that  their  own  boasted 
civilization  is  comparative  barbarism. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  forgotten,  as  one  who 
knows  China  well  wrote  before  the  pres- 
ent disorders  came  to  a  head,  that  there 
are  two  Chinas ;  the  China  of  the  Manchu 
Mandarinate,  and  the  China  of  the  Chi- 
nese people,  and  these  are  entirely  differ- 
ent worlds.  The  latter,  which  is  the  real 
China,  is  entirely  willing  to  purchase  for- 
eign goods  and  to  adopt  foreign  meth- 
ods whenever  their  superiority  is  per- 
ceived to  native  products  or  plans.  The 
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real  China  is  not  averse  to  reform,  since 
the  Emperor's  attempts  in  this  direction 
met  with  a  heartier  reception  among  the 
people  at  large  than  the  most  sanguine 
foreign  observer  ever  thought  possible. 
A  fact  which  is  often  lost  sight  of  is  that, 
with  all  his  respect  for  antiquity,  the 
Chinaman  possesses  a  more  than  aver- 
age amount  of  common  sense.  Any  new 
departure  which  promises  to  improve  his 
own  circumstances  or  to  provide  fresh 
openings  for  a  rapidly  multiplying  fam- 
ily he  will  warmly  espouse.  He  would 
like  to  see  his  country  flourishing  and  re- 
spected, and  as  he  knows  that  for  a  long 
series  of  years  it  has  gone  from  bad  to 
worse,  he  is  very  much  disposed  to  think 
that  any  change  is  bound  to  be  for  the 
better. 

As  for  the  possibility  of  co-operation  in 
the  work  of  reform  between  the  Chinese 
and  their  foreign  teachers,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  so  far  at  least  as  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  are  con- 
cerned, the  interests  of  both  are  iden- 
tified with  the  peace,  prosperity  and  gen- 
eral advancement  of  the  country,  and  that 
an  enlightened  minority  of  the  Chinese 
people  are  perfectly  aware  of  this  fact. 
It  is  obvious  that  without  the  skill  and 
capital  of  the  foreigner  China  can  make 
little  headway,  and  that  without  free  ac- 
cess to  the  resources  of  the  country  there 
can  be  no  tempting  opening  for  skill  or 
capital.  If  it  be  argued  that  the  restrict- 
ive   legislation    which    the    Chinese    en- 


counter in  foreign  countries  is  not  cal- 
culated to  predispose  them  to  give  for- 
eigners a  hospitable  welcome  in  their 
own  country,  it  may  be  replied  that  it  is 
only  the  Chinese  laborer  and  artisan  who 
emigrates,  and  that  he  does  this  in  such 
numbers  as  to  demoralize  the  labor  mar- 
ket of  the  place  of  his  destination.  But 
the  foreign  laborer  can  never  compete  in 
China  with  the  natives,  and  hence  the  for- 
eigners who  come  must  be  few  in  num- 
ber and  of  a  class  whose  influence  will 
tend  to  elevate  rather  than  to  depress  the 
standard  of  the  community  of  which  they 
form  a  part.  It  has  been  persistently  held 
as  a  Mandarin  idea  that  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  China  are  no  concern  of  the  for- 
eigners, and  in  this  view  the  legations 
have  too  readily  concurred.  But  every 
foreign  community  in  China  knows  that 
its  members  have  a  vital  interest  in  the 
progress  of  internal  reform  because  the 
idea  emanated  from  themselves,  and  be- 
cause it  stands  for  the  kind  of  develop- 
ment which  China  most  urgently  needs 
and  without  which  it  must  fall  to  pieces. 
The  apostles  of  progress  are  the  friends 
of  the  foreigner,  and  the  Conservatives 
are  their  enemies.  One  great  opportunity 
was  lost  by  those  who  are  interested  in 
preserving  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  and  in  starting  it  on  a  new  ca- 
reer of  reform ;  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  other  which  now  presents  it- 
self will  be  similarly  frittered  awav. 

New  Vork  City. 


The    Crisis    in    China. 

By  the  Hon.  John  Barrett, 

Late  Minister  to  Siam. 


AMERICA  has  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  the  break-up  of 
China.  Morally  and  materially 
we  must  stand  for  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire.  Cathay  affords  the  United 
States  the  greatest  undeveloped  field  of 
moral  effort  and  material  development 
beyond  our  own  immediate  shores.  As 
long  as  China  shall  remain  intact,  our 
missionaries  and  our  merchants  will  have 
equal  rights  with  the  representatives  of 
other  nations  throughout  her  entire  area 

*  From  an   interview   for  Tin     I    '  n  r,  revised  by 

Mr  Barrett.— Editor 


from  Peking  to  Canton  and  from  the 
China  Sea  to  the  foothills  of  the  Him- 
alayas. If  China  is  parceled  out  among 
the  powers  of  Europe  Americans  will 
everywhere  be  confronted  with  different 
civil  laws  and  different  customs  duties. 

With  China  undivided  four  hundred 
millions  of  people  await  our  best  en- 
deavors at  educational  advancement,  and 
four  millions  of  square  miles  our  might- 
iest undertakings  at  legitimate  exploita- 
tion, that  will  bring  about  a  new  era  of 
civilization  and  industrial  progress  which 
will  not  only  benefit  us  but  all  the  world. 
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With  China  partitioned  we  shall  every- 
where be  limited  and  handicapped  by  the 
predominating  local  influence  of  what- 
ever European  nation  exercises  sover- 
eignty. 

In  short,  if  America  insists  upon  main- 
taining the  integrity  of  China  we  will  be 
in  the  impregnable  position  to  direct 
these  uncounted  millions  of  Asiatics  and 
improve  these  vast  resources  for  our 
and  their  advantage  and  welfare.  But 
if  the  break-up  comes  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope will  be  in  an  unassailable  position  to 
control  the  peoples,  politics  and  com- 
merce of  the  Orient  to  Europe's  advan- 
tage and  betterment,  and  to  our  immeas- 
urable detriment.  We  must  not  forget 
this. 

If,  moreover,  America  leads  the  way  in 
the  present  crisis,  and,  in  the  end,  says 
China  must  not  be  divided,  we  shall  have 
the  undying  gratitude  of  the  Chinese 
statesmen  and  people.  This  will  help  us 
in  our  future  efforts  to  build  up  trade 
and  spread  Christianity.  We  are  a 
Christian  as  well  as  a  commercial  power, 
and  hence  have  moral  as  well  as  mate- 
rial obligations  wherever  American  in- 
fluence reaches.  Then,  as  we  are  un- 
doubtedly in  the  Philippines  to  remain, 


and  stand  forever  as  the  leading  power 
of  the  Pacific,  we  cannot  permit  the  lim- 
itless Chinese  field,  which  is  a  fitting 
complement  to  our  new  possessions  in  the 
Pacific,  to  be  lost  to  us  forever,  as  will  be 
the   case   if  we   hesitate  in   the  present 


crisis. 

We  want  no  part  of  Chinese  territory. 
We  are  simply  landing  men  to  protect 
the  lives,  property  and  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans now  endangered.  We  must  use  our 
forces  and  our  influence  to  restore  order 
and  reorganize  the  Government.  We  can 
ask  a  legitimate  indemnity,  but  then  we 
must  halt,  and,  by  example  and  moral 
suasion,  strive  to  preserve  and  renew  the 
fabric  of  Asia's  oldest  and  largest  exist- 
ing independent  nation. 

Already  in  trade  our  interests  rank 
next  to  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Ja- 
pan, and  they  have  increased  more  rapidly 
in  the  last  ten  years  than  those  of  any 
other  nation.  In  lives  and  property  we 
have  more  at  stake  than  any  other  in- 
dividual Power  except  the  two  named. 
If  China  maintains  her  independence 
through  our.  support,  the  United  States 
in  another  decade  will  have  greater  mate- 
rial and  moral  influence  than  all  other  na- 
tions combined. 

New  York  City. 


The  One    Who    Stays    at    Home. 

By  Joseph  S.   Dunn. 


THE  family  grows :    and  some  must  go, 
Far  from  the  sheltering  roof, 
Where  high  suns  burn,  or  cold  winds 
blow, 
To  hold  the  foe  aloof. 
But  while  the  many  forward  run, 

And  great  ships  go  and  come, 
Yet  let  us  sometimes  think  of  one — 
The  one  who  stays  at  home. 


Stout  hearts  have  they  who  cross  the  seas 

And  distant  perils  face. 
Who  wish  to  'scape  from  deadening  ease, 

Or  scale  to  higher  place. 
But  valiant,  too,  is  he  whose  heart, 

Like  theirs,  would  breast  the  foam, 
Yet  at  the  old  hearth  keeps  his  part — 

The  one  who  stays  at  home. 


New  countries  have  great  fields  to  reap, 

Need  young  and  vigorous  brain : 
But  Motherland  some  sons  must  keep. 

To  sow  and  bind  her  grain. 
The  old  folk,  too,  need  some  one  there — 

They  can  no  farther  roam — 
Of  all  the  flock  there's  one  to  spare — 

The  one  who  stays  at  home. 

Ladysmith,  Feb.,  1900. 


The  Important  and  the  Trivial  in  Art 

By  Count  Leo  Tolstoy. 

[This  article,  which  is  now  published  for  the  first  time,  and  from  an  authorized  translation  at  Count  Tolstoy's 
request,  will  b«  concluded  in  our  next  week's  issue.  The  Independent  does  not  reserve  the  rights  to  this  article,  and 
any  publication  is  free  to  copy  it  — Editor]. 

[Translator's  Note. — This  remarkable  essay  on  art  by  one  of  the  greatest  artists  of  humanity  contains  a  most 
important  and  exceedingly  characteristic  critical  examination  of  the  true  significance  of  art  and  a  searching  analysis 
of  the  chief  fallacies  current  upon  the  subject.  It  was  written  some  years  previous  to  the  appearance  of  Tolstoy's 
fundamental  and  exhaustive  book  :  "  What  is  Art  ?  "  now  circulating  in  various  editions;  but  was  withheld  by  the 
author  from  publication  until  the  larger  work  was  terminated  in  order  that  he  might  more  fully  and  explicitly  express 
his  views  on  so  important  a  question.  The  earlier  essay,  now  offered  to  the  public  for  the  first  time,  has,  however, 
special  merits  of  its  own,  containing  thoughts  which  have  not  been  restated  as  a  concise  and  terse  exposition  of  a  new 
relation  to  art  which,  while  being  necessarily  distasteful  to  all  those  who  regard  art  merely  as  a  source  of  pleasure  or 
profit,  cannot  fail  to  interest  deeply  all  true  appreciators  of  art.  To  those,  moreover,  who  are  prepared  to  follow  the 
author  in  applying  to  this  branch  of  activity  the  same  elevated  humanitarian  mission  which  present  day  social  and 
moral  enlightenment  demands  of  all  phases  of  human  effort,  this  paper  will  undoubtedly  appeal  as  most  instructive 
and  encouraging.] 


I. 

THERE  are  to-day  many  trifling 
and  even  harmful  employments 
in  life  enjoying  a  respect  from 
mankind  not  proper  to  them,  and  tol- 
erated only  because  they  are  regarded 
as  artistic — are  being  held  as  an  essen- 
tial element  of  life.  Sketching  flowers, 
horses  and  landscapes,  however  imper- 
fectly ;  learning  "  pieces  "  of  music,  as 
practiced  in  most  of  our  so-called  edu- 
cated families ;  and  writing  feeble  stories 
and  bad  verses  to  appear  in  newspapers 
and  magazines,  clearly  do  not  constitute 
artistic  employments.  And  the  painting 
of  sensuous,  indecorous,  licentious  pic- 
tures, and  the  composition  of  like  songs 
and  stories,  even  tho  they  possess  artistic 
merits,  is  not  good,  not  worthy  of  respect. 

Therefore  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to 
discriminate  in  all  that  is  produced 
anion*  us  and  called  art,  firstly,  by  dis- 
tinguishing that  which  is  really  art  from 
that  which  has  no  right  to  the  name  ;  and, 
secondly,  by  distinguishing,  in  that  which 
really  is  art,  between  the  good  and  nec- 
essary and  the  bad  and  trifling.  The 
question  as  to  how  and  where  to  draw 
the  line  between  art  and  not-art,  and  be- 
tween the  good  and  necessary  and  the 
idle  and  bad  in  art,  is  one  of  vast  prac- 
tical importance. 

A  great  many  of  our  wrong-doings 
and  mistakes  in  life  proceed  from  our 
calling  art  that  which  is  not  art.  We  at- 
tach an  improper  respect  to  that  which 
not  only  does  not  deserve  it,  but  which  is 
worthy  of  condemnation  and  contempt. 
For  instance,  leaving  out  of  the  question 
for  the  moment  the  vast  labor  of  human 
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beings  spent  in  the  preparation  of  the 
materials  for  art-work,  such  as  studios, 
paints,  canvas,  marble,  musical  instru- 
ments, theaters  with  their  decorations 
and  machinery ;  leaving  all  this  out,  I  say, 
one  sees  everywhere  around  one  that  in 
the  name  of  art  multitudes  of  human 
souls  are  being  dwarfed  and  distorted 
by  the  unbalanced  labor  demanded  in 
their  training.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
if  not  millions  of  children  are  compelled 
to  one-sided  and  painful  tasks  of  prac- 
ticing drawing  and  music.  To  say  noth- 
ing of  the  tribute  paid  to  these  so-called 
arts  by  children  among  the  educated 
classes,  in  the  tortures  of  lessons,  the  chil- 
dren devoted  professionally  to  music  and 
the  ballet  are  being  permanently  dis- 
figured by  their  training.  If  it  be  possi- 
ble to  make  children  of  seven  or  eight 
play  on  instruments  for  hours  together, 
and  afterward,  during  ten  or  fifteen 
years;  for  seven  or  eight  hours  daily;  if 
it  be  possible  to  place  girls  in  schools  for 
the  ballets,1  and  then  make  them  exe- 
cute entr'actes  in  their  first  early  wom- 
anhood;  if  it  be  possible  to  do  such 
things  in  the  name  of  art,  then  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  define  what  true  art 
is ;  that  the  cloak  of  its  name  may  not  be 
used  to  cover  the  production  of  a  perni- 
cious counterfeit.  Only  when  this  is  done 
may  we  proceed  to  show  that  art  is  nec- 
essary to  humanity. 

Where,  then,  is  the  line  which  divides 
art,  important,  necessary,  precious  to  hu- 
manity, from  useless  occupations,  me- 
chanical labors,  and  even  immorality?  In 

1  In  Russia  these  schools  of  ballet  dancing  are  govern- 
ment institutions,  as  are  the  ballet  theaters  to  which  they 
are  preparatory. 
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what  is  the  essence  and  meaning  of  true 
art? 

II. 

One  theory,  called  by  its  opponents  the 
theory  of  "  tendency,"  declares  that  the 
essential  of  true  art  lies  in  the  interest  to 
mankind  of  the  subject  treated;  that  for 
art  to  be  genuine  its  subject  should  be 
important,  necessary,  good,  moral,  in- 
structive. 

From  this  theory  it  results  that  an  ar- 
tist— that  is,  a  person  having  a  certain 
degree  of  skill — may,  by  taking  the  most 
prominent  theme  interesting  society  at 
the  time,  and  clothing  that  in  artistic 
form,  produce  a  work  of  true  art.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  all  themes,  religious, 
moral,  social,  political,  provided  they  are 
clothed  in  artistic  form,  are  works  of  art. 

Another  theory,  which  calls  itself 
"  esthetic,"  or  "  art  for  art's  sake,"  says 
that  the  essential  of  true  art  is  beauty  of 
form ;  that  for  art  to  be  true  it  must  rep- 
resent that  which  is  beautiful. 

From  this  theory,  it  results  that  the  art- 
ist, to  produce  art,  must  possess  tech- 
nic,  and  must  choose  a  subject  which 
will  produce  the  most  pleasing  sensation. 
Therefore  a  pretty  landscape,  flowers, 
fruit,  the  nude,  ballets,  will  be  works  of 
art. 

A  third  theory,  called  "  realistic,"  says 
that  the  essential  of  true  art  is  the  truth- 
ful, precise  representation  of  actual  fact ; 
that  in  order  to  have  genuine  art  it  is 
necessary  that  life  should  be  represented 
as  it  is. 

According  to  this,  it  results  that  a  work 
of  art  will  be  the  sum  total  of  all  that  the 
artist  sees  and  hears,  all  that  he  has  been 
able  to  seize  in  his  apparatus  of  depic- 
tion ;  and  this  quite  independently  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject  and  the  beauty 
of  the  form. 

Such  are  the  theories.  And  based  upon 
each  of  them,  so-called  works  of  art  ap- 
pear, complying  with  the  demands  of  the 
first  or  the  second  or  the  third  of  the 
theories.  But,  not  to  mention  that  each 
of  these  theories  contradicts  the  others, 
they  in  themselves  do  not,  any  one  of 
them,  provide  what  is  most  needful  for 
establishing  the  distinction  between  art 
and  not-art.  By  any  one  of  these  theo- 
ries productions  may  be  ceaselessly 
poured  out,  as  in  any  handicraft, quite  un- 
important and  even  harmful. 


Under  the  first  theory  ("  tendency  ")j 
it  is  always  possible  to  find  important 
subjects  ready-made — religious,  moral, 
social,  political ;  and,  therefore,  so-called 
artistic  productions  may  be  and  are 
turned  out  incessantly.  Moreover,  the 
presentation  of  these  subjects  may  be  so 
obscure  and  so  insincere  that  the  very 
loftiest  of  them  will  prove  meaningless 
and  harmful,  being  profaned  by  untruth- 
ful expression. 

In  like  manner,  under  the  second  the- 
ory ("esthetic"),  every  one  who  has 
technically  learned  his  trade  in  one  or  an- 
other branch  of  art  may  also  produce, 
without  stop,  a  pretty  and  pleasing  some- 
thing; and  this  also  may  be  meaningless 
and  harmful. 

And  under  the  third  theory  ("  realis- 
tic "),  in  just  the  same  way,  every  would- 
be  artist  may  unceasingly  produce  his  so- 
called  works  of  art;  because  something 
or  other  always  interests  some  one.  But 
if  the  artist  be  concerned  with  what  is 
meaningless  and  bad,  his  product  will  in- 
evitably be  bad  and  meaningless  also. 

The  main  point  is  that,  by  all  these 
theories,  "  works  of  art  "  may  be  pro- 
duced incessantly,  as  in  every  handicraft. 
And  thus,  in  fact,  they  are  produced.  So 
that  these  three  dominant  discordant 
theories  not  only  fail  to  divide  between 
art  and  not-art,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
more  than  anything  else  tend  to  the 
stretching  of  the  artistic  sphere,  and  to 
the  importation  into  it  of  all  that  is  sense- 
less and  bad. 

III. 

But  where,  then,  lies  the  line  which  di- 
vides important  and  necessary  art,  the  art 
worthy  of  respect,  from  that  which  is  un- 
important, unnecessary,  undeserving  of 
respect,  and  often  deserving  of  contempt 
as  being  absolutely  demoralizing?  What 
is  the  true  nature  of  art  ? 

To  answer  this  question  clearly,  we 
must  first  discriminate  between  artistic 
employment  and  an  employment  usually 
confused  with  it — namely,  that  of  trans- 
mitting the  impressions  and  ideas  re- 
ceived from  former  generations ;  and  we 
must  again  distinguish  this  latter  activ- 
ity from  that  of  acquiring  those  new  im- 
pressions and  ideas  which  are,  in  their 
turn,  to  be  handed  on  from  generation  to 
generation. 

The  transmission  of  that  which  former 
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generations  have  known  is  carried  on  in 
the  sphere  of  art  (as  also  in  science)  by 
the  process  of  teaching  and  learning. 
But  the  true  artistic  activity  manifests 
itself  in  the  production  of  that  which  is 
new ;  in  artistic  "  creation." 

The  teacher's  business  of  transmitting 
knowledge  has  no  importance  in  itself, 
but  depends  entirely  upon  the  signifi- 
cance which  mankind  attributes  to  new 
"  creations ;  "  upon  what  men  consider  to 
be  above  all  else  necessary  to  transmit 
from  generation  to  generation.  And 
therefore,  an  agreement  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes "  creation  "  will  define  all  that  is 
to  be  so  transmitted.  Moreover,  the 
teacher's  business  is  not  usually  consid- 
ered to  be  artistic,  the  nature  of  art  be- 
ing properly  ascribed  to  new  "  creations," 
which  are  the  true  artistic  productions.2 

Therefore,  in  order  that  we  may  de- 
fine art,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
special  characteristic  of  the  artistic  ac- 
tivity, both  as  it  originates  in  the  artis- 
tic mind,  and  in  its  action  upon  the  minds 
of  the  recipients.  This  activity  is  dis- 
tinguished from  every  other,  whether 
technical,  commercial,  or  even  scientific 
(tho  it  has  great  affinity  with  this  last), 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  not  called  forth  by 
any  material  need,  and  yields  alike  to 
producer  and  recipient  a  unique  so- 
called  "  artistic  satisfaction."  To  obtain 
a  clear  idea  of  this  characteristic  we 
must  understand  what  impels  people  to 
this  activity — that  is,  we  must  under- 
stand how  a  work  of  art  originates. 

What,  then,  is  artistic  "  creation?  " 

It  is  a  mental  activity  which  reduces 
confused  presentations  of  thought  and 
feeling  to  such  clearness  that  the  thought 
may  be  assimilated  by,  and  the  feeling 
communicated  to,  other  people. 

The  process  of  "  creation,"  one  com- 
mon to  all  men,  and  therefore  verifiable 
by  all  from  inner  experience,  is  effected 
thus:  A  man  surmises,  or  feels  confus- 
edly, something  perfectly  new  to  him, 
which  he  has  never  heard  of  from  others. 

2  The  commonest  and  most  widely  spread  definition  de- 
scribes art  as  a  particular  human  activity,  not  aiming  at 
material  utility,  but  giving  delight  to  men  ;  a  delight,  it  is 
generally  added,  which  ennobles,  elevates,  the  mind.  This 
definition  corresponds  to  the  conception  of  art  held  by  the 
majority;  but  it  is  not  precise,  nor  quite  clear,  and  admits 
great  arbitrariness  of  interpretation  It  is  not  clear  be- 
cause it  fuses  in  one  conception  art,  as  the  activity  of  the 
producer  of  art  objects,  with  the  emotion  of  the  recipient. 
It  admits  arbitrary  interpretation,  as  it  docs  not  state  in 
what  the  ennobling,  soul-elevating  delight  consists  parti 
ularly  ;  so  thai  one  person  ni.iv  affirm  that  he  receives  this 

delight    from   an   artist's    work,  while   another  asserts   the 
contrary. 


This  novelty  arrests  his  attention,  and  in 
simple  conversation  with  those  about  him 
he  points  out  what  he  perceives ;  to  his 
surprise  he  finds  that  the  matter  so  clear- 
ly visible  to  him  is  quite  invisible  to 
those  others.  They  do  not  see,  do  not 
feel  what  he  would  impart  to  them.  This 
strange  thing,  this  discord,  this  disunion 
from  his  fellows,  at  first  disturbs  him ; 
and,  to  test  himself,  the  man  strives  to 
impart  to  others,  from  new  points  of  ap- 
proach, his  feeling,  his  understanding. 
But  still  people  do  not  comprehend  what 
he  seeks  to  impart  to  them,  or  else  they 
understand  and  feel  it  otherwise  than  as 
he  himself  does.  And  a  thought  begins 
to  agitate  the  man,  a  doubt  as  to  whether 
he  is  surmising,  groping  after  an  un- 
reality, or  whether  others  fail  to'  see,  to 
feel,  a  reality.  To  solve  this  difficulty, 
the  man  strains  his  whole  strength  to 
make  his  discovery  clear  to  himself,  so 
that  there  may  not  remain  the  least  doubt, 
either  for  himself  or  for  others,  as  to  the 
reality  of  what  he  perceives.  So  soon  as 
this  elucidation  is  completed,  and  the  man 
himself  no  longer  doubts  the  existence  of 
what  he  sees,  understands,  feels,  then  at 
once  others  are  made  to  see,  understand, 
feel  with  him.  Thus  the  effort  to  clarify 
and  assure  for  himself  and  others  the 
confused  and  obscure  presentations  of  his 
mind,  is  the  medium  for  the  production 
of  the  results  of  man's  general  mental  ac- 
tivity, or  of  what  we  call  works  of  art — 
which  widen  man's  horizon,  compelling 
him  to  see  that  which  was  before  unseen:' 

Here  is  the  function  of  the  producer  of 
art-objects;  and  to  this  function  is  re- 
lated also  the  emotion  of  the  recipient, 
which  has  its  basis  in  the  faculty  of  emu- 
lation ;  or,  rather,  in  a  property  of  con- 
tagion, and  in  a  certain  "  hypnotism." 
The  artist's  stress  of  spirit  in  making 
clear  to  himself  the  subject  of  his  inner 
conflict  is  transmitted  through  the  work 
of  art  to  the  recipients.  The  work  of  art 
is  a  finished  product  where  it  is  presented 
to  others  with  such  lucidity  that  it  calls 
forth  in  them  the  feeling  which  the  artist 
himself  experienced  in  its  creation. 

A  new  idea,  formerly  unperceived,  in- 


'  The  division  of  the  results  of  man's  mental  activity 
into  scientific,  philosophic,  theological,  didactic,  artistic 
and  other  groups  is  made  for  convenience  of  observation. 
But  these  divisions  have  no  actual  existence,  -just  as  the 
divisions  of  the  river  Volga  into  the  Volga  of  Nijni-Nov- 
gorod,  of  Simbiosk,  of  Saratov,  are  not  of  the  river  itself, 
but  are  only  limits  set  for  convenience  of  our  under- 
standing. 
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tangible,  unintelligible,  now  wrought 
through  stress  of  feeling  to  such  a  de- 
gree of  lucid  expression  as  to  become  ac- 
cessible to  all — this  is  a  work  of  art.  The 
satisfied  feeling  of  the  artist  whose  ef- 
fort has  reached  its  aim — this  constitutes 
delight  for  him.  Participation  in  the 
same  stress  of  emotion,  and  in  its  satis- 
faction ;  surrender  to  the  sensation,  imi- 


tation of  it,  contagion  from  it  (as  in 
yawning)  ;  the  living  over  again  in  brief 
minutes  all  that  the  artist  has  lived 
through  in  the  creation  of  his  work — 
that  constitutes  the  delight  felt  by  the  re- 
cipient. 

Such,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  characteris- 
tic which  distinguishes  art  from  every 
other  activity. 


The  Law  of  Moses. 

By  Herbert  D.  Ward. 


WHEN  Jason  opened  his  eyes,  he 
found  the  room  empty.  He 
closed  them  again  with  a  con- 
temptuous grunt,  and  yawned  prodigious- 
ly. He  didn't  care  much  whether  his 
wife  were  there  or  not.  Indeed,  in  a 
maudlin  way,  he  felt  relieved  by  her  ab- 
sence. She  was  always  whining  about 
the  house  and  complaining  of  her  health. 
It  seemed  to  his  disordered  egoism  that 
she  hadn't  welcomed  him  with  a  smile  for 
six  months,  and  home  was  not  what  it 
used  to  be  three  years  ago  when  he  mar- 
ried the  ruddiest  and  sauciest  girl  on  the 
Bend  and  brought  her  to  the  Gity  of  Ul- 
tonia. 

Jason  tried  to  lift  his  head,  but  he 
could  not  without  a  terrible  throbbing 
pain  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  which  felt 
exactly  as  if  he  were  being  beaten  rhyth- 
mically with  a  bamboo  stick.  He  then 
remembered  that  he  had  come  home 
drunk  the  night  before.  He  uttered  a 
whistling  sneer,  and  sank  back  mutter- 
ing, "  It  served  her  right.  I  didn't  mar- 
ry her  to  be  preached  to.  I'm  no 
heathen." 

But  Jason  had  been  a  heathen,  and  he 
knew  it.  In  spite  of  his  vigorous  phys- 
ical miseries,  he  recollected  perfectly 
what  had  happened.  His  memory  had 
recovered  from  his  debauch,  although  he 
could  not  yet  bear  the  agonv  of  sitting  up. 
"Sulking!"  he  said  to  himself.  "I'll 
sulk  her.  Polly !  "  he  cried  imperiously. 
This  effort  made  his  whisky-soaked  sys- 
tem reel,  and  he  sank  back  upon  the  pil- 
low with  a  groan. 

It  then  occurred  to  him  that  he  could 
not  altogether  blame  her.  No  woman 
with  an  ounce  of  self-respect  would  ea- 


gerly rush  to  a  man  who  had  abused  her, 
insulted  her,  and  struck  her — even  if  she 
were  his  wife. 

Polly  might  be  sicker  than  he  thought. 
Perhaps  he  had  wronged  the  girl  whose 
widening  eyes  and  ever  drooping  mouth 
and  blanching  cheeks  and  trembling 
hands  had  increasingly  offended  Jason's 
perfect  physique.  If  there  were  any- 
thing in  the  world  that  Jason  Dare  de- 
spised, it  was  sickness  and  disease.  Why, 
he  had  married  Polly  for  her  splendid 
health,  and  loved  her  for  it.  And,  as  she 
failed,  and  became  gradually  transformed 
before  his  eyes  into  a  good-for-nothing 
invalid,  for  no  reason  that  he  could  see 
except  that  she  had  an  uncontrolled  im- 
agination, his  love  turned  to  contempt, 
and  his  tenderness  to  brutality.  He  was 
continually  saying  that  she  had  put  up  a 
bunco-game  on  him,  and  that  in  her  he 
possessed  a  hundred  and  ten  pounds  of 
brass  filings  instead  of  a  hundred  and  fif- 
ty pounds  of  pure  gold. 

The  awakening  from  intoxication  is 
generally,  even  in  the  worst  natures,  ac- 
companied with  a  few  momentary  pangs 
of  regret,  and  with  a  species  of  a  vague 
remorse.  Jason's  experience  was  no  ex- 
ception, and  in  a  softer  voice  he  now 
called:  "Polly!  Polly,  dear!  Be  a 
good  girl  and  bring  me  a  cup  of  coffee !  " 

But  Polly  was  not  a  good  girl,  and  did 
not  yet  appreciate  the  privilege  of  waiting 
on  a  drunken  husband.  She  did  not  for- 
get that  he  had  cursed  her.  She  remem- 
bered that  she  had  been  struck.  She  did 
not  answer. 

Jason  waited  for  a  minute,  and  then  an 
expression  of  bewilderment  warred  with 
the  quavering  dizziness  upon  his  strong, 
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hard  face.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Pol- 
ly had  failed  in  gentle  obedience  to  his 
orders.  In  amazement  he  swayed  to  his 
feet.  With  one  hand  on  his  low  fore- 
head, and  the  other  grasping  the  nape  of 
his  neck  to  ease  the  tumultuous  surging 
of  his  blood,  he  staggered  down  stairs  to 
the  door  of  the  kitchen,  stopping  several 
times  to  collect  himself  on  the  way.  He 
opened  the  door  and  hung  to  its  edge  for 
support.  All  the  hight  of  six  feet  and 
two  inches,  all  the  weight  of  two  hun- 
•dred  pounds,  clung  like  a  child.  All  the 
habit  of  an  uncrossed  will,  all  the  fury  of 
helpless  disappointment,  blazed  from 
black,  devastated  eyes.  "Polly!"  he 
shouted. 

Before  him  the  fire  was  briskly  burn- 
ing, the  coffee  bubbling.  Then  he  groped 
to  the  dining  room.  There  the  table  was 
neatly  set — but  upon  that  board  lay  only 
one  plate,  one  cup  and  one  saucer,  and 
one  napkin.  His  guilty  gaze  perceived 
the  ominous  significance  of  this  singular 
precision.  His  heart  sank  limply  within 
him.  Then  it  burst  upon  him  with  the 
sharpness  of  a  pistol  shot  that  his  wife 
had  left  him — that  she  had  gone,  never  to 
come  back — that  Polly  had  deserted  him. 

Ultonia  was  like  the  Circassian  bride 
of  a  Sulu  Sultan — a  brilliant,  modern  city 
in  the  uncouth  arms  of  the  rough  West. 
Her  hotels  were  public  palaces ;  her  of- 
fices steel  sky-scrapers  ;  her  macadamized 
streets  rang  with  electric  cars ;  her  resi- 
dences would  not  shame  Fifth  avenue, 
and  her  stores  seemed  a  dream  from 
Paris.  Her  city  prison  had  a  matron, 
and  her  splendid  hospital  was  conducted 
according  to  the  last  cable  from  Vienna. 
Ultonia  was  the  model  city  of  the  far 
West,  and  in  it  Jason  Dare  seemed  out  of 
place. 

He  walked  with  no  savant's  stoop;  he 
saw  through  no  astigmatic  glasses,  and 
his  hand  did  not  tremble  from  "Ameri- 
canitis."  He  was  a  product  of  that  griz- 
zly, rude,  impenetrable  Occident  to  which 
bltonia  seemed  as  much  an  insult  as  a 
pride.  Daring  as  a  cowboy,  imperturba- 
ble as  a  gfambler,  untiring  as  a  scout, 
stealthy  as  an  Indian,  philosophical  as  a 
prospector,  and  revengeful  as  a  greaser — 
he  was  all  man,  to  be  loved  and  to  be 
feared,  to  be  hated  by  his  enemies  and  to 
be  a  defense  to  his  friends.  Even  men  of 
undoubted  reputation   would  find  their 


eyes  waver  before  his  steady  gaze,  and  as 
he  carried  his  great  frame  with  lithe  un- 
concern, people  gave  him  way,  and  many 
an  Eastern  capitalist  wondered  if  the 
creature  were  not  as  alien  to  such  a  city 
as  he  would  have  been  to  a  drawing- 
room. 

But  Jason  had  a  reason  for  living  in 
his  unpretentious  cottage  on  the  fluffy 
edge  of  Ultonia's  speckless  skirts ;  his 
reasons  are  not  a  part  of  this  story.  He 
went  in  and  out,  giving  no  account  of 
himself  to  man  or  to  God ;  and  he  would 
have  put  it  in  the  order  of  the  phrasing. 
Unlike  some  devils,  he  did  not  stint  his 
wife  in  money  in  proportion  as  he  did 
in  love.  For  his  was  a  nature  not  bound- 
ed bv  commercial  pettiness,  and  his  heart 
(he  "would  have  said)  had  often  yearned 
for  freedom.  Now  he  got  it — but  not 
the  kind  he  wanted. 

It  took  Jason  some  time — two  weeks 
— to  find  out  that  Polly  meant  business. 
During  this  time  he  did  not  drink;  nor, 
to  his  own  astonishment,  did  he  feel  the 
slightest  desire  to.  He  did  not  search 
for  her. 

He  simply  waited.  And  during  this 
vigil  a  new  restlessness  took  him  in 
charge.  His  system  developed  a  craving 
that  nothing  could  satisfy.  He  felt  hol- 
low. No  matter  how  much  he  ate,  he 
was  always  hungry — for  something.  It 
wasn't  liquor,  and  it  wasn't  food;  nor 
was  it  rest,  nor  work,  nor  a  spree,  nor  a 
show  that  he  craved.  He  went  about 
nibbling  of  this  thing,  tasting  of  that, 
vainly  trying  to  satisfy  this  new  appetite 
so  foreign  to  his  experience. 

It  never  occurred  to  him  that  he  could 
miss  Polly  so  much.  Much  of  the  misery 
of  this  world  would  be  prevented  if  mar- 
lied  people  who  allow  themselves  to  drift, 
would  remember  that  their  natures  can- 
not cast  off  the  habit  of  companionship 
as  you  would  a  glove.  It  has  a  reflex 
action  that  the  strongest  mentality  can- 
not control,  nor  the  strongest  aversion 
fail  to  take  into  account. 

Jason  began  to  see  his  wife's  wasting 
face  staring  at  him  reproachfully  from 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  He  missed  her 
warmth,  her  care  and  tidiness,  her  silent 
adoration,  and  her  pathetic  acceptance 
of  his  disregard. 

For  two  weeks  Jason  did  not  find  him- 
self. He  was  tortured,  and  could  not 
diagnosticate  the  symptoms.     His  heart 
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had  been  too  long  ossifying,  and  it  might 
easily  have  become  hard  as  those  fallen 
trees  into  whose  veins  time  had  poured 
silicon  and  withdrawn  the  sap.  Then  the 
eyes  of  his  soul  suddenly  opened.  It 
was  Polly  he  wanted.  The  torment — the 
craving — the  emptiness — that  something 
that  he  must  have  or  die — why,  that  meant 
Polly.  This  was  no  torchlight  illumina- 
tion. His  heart  was  not  lighted  up  for 
a  night's  festival,  to  sputter  out  before 
morning.  For  Jason  was  no  pulpy  in- 
habitant of  a  palace,  no  sapless  member 
of  a  stock  exchange,  no  epidermal  hang- 
er-on of  drawing-rooms,  clubs,  or  hotels. 
He  was  all  man — and  all  passion — and 
he  was  wholly  in  love  with  his  wife. 

When  Jason  Dare  found  out  this  fact 
he  put  his  black,  curly  head  down  upon 
the  kitchen  table  and  cried  like  a  little 
boy.  And  those  tears,  coming  too  late, 
nevertheless  dissolved  the  crust  that  had 
been  forming  about  his  affections.  Then 
he  started  up,  a  bit  ashamed  of  himself, 
cast  one  lingering  look  about  his  pleasant 
home,  and  smartly  made  up  his  mind 
never  to  live  there  again  until  he  found 
Polly  and  brought  her  back.  And  as  he 
turned  the  key,  his  eyes,  sunken  with 
suffering,  lightened  with  love  and  hope, 
and  then  steadied  with  resolve.  There 
iurked  within  them  a  covert  gleam  that 
boded  no  good  to  any  one  who  stood 
between  him  and  his  quest. 

■%  %  i£  >£  >k  * 

Six  months  dragged — a  time  so  desper- 
ate that  Jason  would  have  dropped  his 
hopeless  search  were  it  not  that  he  felt 
in  honor  bound  to  atone  in  absent  fidelity 
for  his  neglect  of  his  wife  when  he  had 
her  in  his  possession. 

He  had  combed  the  city  through. 
Polly  had  a  few  acquaintances  there. 
These  he  had  harried  with  his  anxieties. 
He  had  haunted  the  markets,  the  board- 
ing houses  and  hotels.  He  had  adver- 
tised, offering  large  rewards.  There  was 
one  place  which  he  had  never  thought  of 
entering.     That  was  the  City  Hospital. 

The  hospital  was  such  a  magnificent 
building — all  marble  and  carving.  It 
stood  back  from  the  street ;  its  orna- 
mental facade  hidden  from  the  sidewalk 
bv  heavily  decorated  iron  gate?.  It 
seemed  as  unapproachable  as  a  oalace  in 
Newport.  Besides,  to  Jason's  brute 
strength  the  hospital  idea  was  the  last 
that  his  mind  would    naturally    admit. 


True,  Polly  was  ailing,  but  he  never  con- 
sidered it  anything  serious.  This  was 
his  fixed  idea.  He  thought  of  her  as 
spleeny,  but  not  ill. 

Now,  as  he  happened  to  stand  one  day 
before  this  splendid  building,  emblem  of 
all  that  is  noblest  in  the  human  heart — 
built  and  supported  by  Ultonia  to  heal 
the  sick,  to  relieve  the  suffering,  and  to 
welcome  the  friendless  and  the  poor,  the 
one  sure  port  of  security  that  the  munic- 
ipality granted  to  its  citizens — it  sudden- 
ly occurred  to  him  that  Polly  might  pos- 
sibly be  shut  in  there — helpless  and  alone. 
Was  this  an  inspiration  or  a  delusion  ? 

Now  Jason,  as  we  know,  was  a  West- 
erner, and  not  to  be  abashed  by  marble, 
or  carving,  or  rules,  or  red  tape.  He  strode 
up  to  the  gate  of  the  hospital  and  pressed 
the  button  savagely.  It  was  visiting  day, 
altho  he  did  not  know  it.  The  outer  gate 
opened,  and  he  hurried  feverishly  up  the 
steps  through  the  huge  front  door.  He 
was  met  at  the  entrance  by  that  penetrat- 
ing and  acrid  odor  natural  to  all  hospitals 
thoroughly  disinfected.  It  took  the  spot- 
less cleanliness  of  the  floors  and  wood- 
work, and  the  exquisite  appearance  of  the 
fresh,  white  nurses,  who  looked  almost 
coquettish  in  their  demure  caps,  to  efface 
the  ominous  suggestion  of  that  carbolic 
greeting. 

Jason  turned  to  the  first  nurse  he  could 
accost  and  asked  abruptly : 

"  Have  you  a  lady  here  by  the  name  of 
Dare — Polly  Dare?"  He  pronounced 
the  name  of  his  poor  wife  so  tenderly  that 
the  nurse  looked  #,up  at  the  visitor  with 
attention  and  caught  the  trembling  of  his 
lips. 

"  Is  she  a  patient  or  one  of  the  help? 
We  have  a  ereat  many  employees  here," 
she  added,  as  she  noticed  a  doubt  cross- 
ing the  face  strong  with  misery  and  de- 
termination.    Jason  shook  his  head. 

"  Well,  I'll  look  over  the  list  of  pa- 
tients," the  nurse  said  cheerfully,  "  Just 
wait  in  the  reception  room." 

Jason  turned  into  a  stately  room.  He 
was  trying  to  master  an  unaccountable 
agitation.  He  was  so  pale,  and  on  such 
an  evident  strain  that  he  attracted  the 
pitying  attention  of  the  pitiable  who  were 
waiting  their  solemn  turn  to  be  sum- 
moned. Jason  was  furious  because  his 
legs  shook,  and  because  his  heart  beat  so 
violently.  He  looked  about  with  a  brava- 
do   as    natural   to  him  as  his  hair,  and 
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frowned  these  discerning  eyes  down. 
Then  he  felt  better,  and  began  to  recover 
his  aplomb,  which  for  the  first  time  was 
deserting  him. 

"  There  is  a  Mary  Dare,  but  no  Polly." 
The  pretty  nurse  spoke  with  cheerful  en- 
couragement. Jason  knew  what  she  said, 
but  was  not  conscious  of  hearing  her.  He 
showed  no  sign  of  his  mental  absence  ex- 
cept that  his  color  came  slowly  back. 

"  Do  you  want  to  see  her?  "  asked  the 
nurse  softly.  She  was  educated  in  sig- 
nals of  distress,  and  suspected  in  her  ro- 
mantic heart  at  least  a  lover. 

"How  long  has  she  been  here?"  Ja- 
son asked  hoarsely. 

"  Nearly  five  months." 

"  Can't  they  cure  her?  " 

"  It's  angina." 

"Angina?" 

"  It's  trouble  of  the  heart.  Oh,  dear, 
you'd  better  go  up  and  see  her,  if  you're 
anything  to  her.     She  is  very  ill." 

"  Do  they  think  she  can't  live?  "  Ja- 
son vised  his  teeth  as  he  propounded  this 
tremendous  question. 

The  nurse  nodded  pitifully.  Where 
there  was  so  much  tragedy  of  body,  why 
should  there  be  added  tragedy  of  heart? 
She  was  very  young,  and  the  training  she 
was  undergoing  would  either  make  a 
girl  callous  as  a  lichen,  or  tender  as  a 
Madonna.  She  drew  the  visitor  along  to 
the  elevator.  "  Here,"  she  explained  to 
the  boy,  "  take  this  gentleman  up  to  the 
fourth  floor — the  women's  ward — ask  for 
number  thirty-nine." 

Thirty-nine!  His  wife  a  number! 
The  numeral  became  branded  in  his 
brain.  It  seemed  to  him  like  an  indig- 
nity. He  bit  his  lips  so  hard  that  a  drop 
of  blood  trickled  to  his  chin.  He  had  for- 
gotten to  thank  the  nurse,  who  stepped 
back  with  a  little  bow,  and  with  a  suspi- 
cion of  moisture  on  her  lashes.  Caged, 
Jason  stared  at  the  moving  whiteness  of 
the  shaft. 

In  that  model  hospital  visitors  seemed 
to  roam  at  their  will.  At  the  end  of  the 
corridor,  on  the  fourth  floor,  Jason  ob- 
served a  large,  sunlit  room.  He  walked 
to  the  door — his  feet  eraduallv  slowing 
as  if  be  had  arived  at  his  terminal.  Tie 
halted  at  the  entrance  to  ibis  new  world 
of  misery,  and  was  met  by  military  col- 
umns of  cots.  Beside  one  nearest  to  the 
door  a  man  and  two  children  were  en- 
deavoring to  cheer  the  haggard  counte- 


nance of  a  woman  evidently  past  all 
hope.  The  children  had  their  arms  about 
their  mother's  emaciated  body,  but  the 
man  and  the  woman  looked  at  each  other 
silently  with  clasped  hands.  Death  is  not 
a  smiling  matter  except  for  duty  or  glory, 
and  then  it  is  the  smile  of  the  heart,  not 
of  the  mouth.  Most  of  the  cots  had  no 
visitors.  Many  faces  moved  toward  the 
stranger  at  the  door  with  a  momentary 
hope  in  their  wan  eyes — then  turned  in- 
differently away.  Some  paid  no  atten- 
tion at  all  to  the  bustle  and  whispering 
talk  about  them.  These  were  the  pau- 
pers who  had  no  friends. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  room  Jason  no- 
ticed a  tall,  white  nurse  talking  with  two 
well-dressed  men  in  black  cutaways.  He 
did  not  have  the  courage  to  run  the 
gauntlet  of  those  silent  cots  to  ask  his 
question.  He  felt  abashed  and  out  of 
place.  Supposing  he  passed  his  wife  by  ? 
But  how  could  he  dare  to  meet  her?  A 
few  visitors  seemed  to  be  walking  about 
aimlessly.  Jason  hurried  to  the  nearest 
window,  and,  putting  his  hand  upon  the 
sill,  looked  out.  He  felt  disorganized,  as 
if  a  bullet  had  exploded  within  him,  and 
yet  he  had  his  senses  in  full  control.  In- 
deed, they  were  never  more  acute  than  in 
this  moment.  He  had  fought  man  and 
beast,  and  had  dared  death  and  the 
Devil,  and  never  felt  more  frightened 
than  he  did  now. 

He  heard  steps  approaching  him. 
Then  they  stopped.  The  backs  of  the  two 
men  were  turned  to  him  and  they  were 
not  ten  feet  away.  The  men  talked  in 
whispers,  paying  no  attention  to  the  lis- 
tener, who  was  seemingly  absorbed  in 
the  fountain  playing  in  the  hospital  court. 

"  Yes,  that's  the  most  interesting  case 
we've  got.  I  hope  you  noticed  her  care- 
fully. I  didn't  want  to  say  anything  at 
the  time." 

"  You  mean  39?"  with  languid  atten- 
tion. 

"  Yes,  of  course.  If  I  can  only  keep 
her  alive  another  month,  it  will  be  a  great 
triumph." 

"What's  the  matter  with  her?" 

"  Oh,  angina.  I  diagnosticated  it  as 
a  hopeless  case  five  months  ago.  and  gave 
her  two  weeks  at  the  outset.  She  showed 
remarkable  tenacity.  She  has  no  rela- 
tions or  friends.  Tt's  a  beautiful  case  and 
I  couldn't  resist  it.  She's  bound  to  die, 
any  way." 
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"Ah!     And— she— ?" 

"  Two  months  ago  she  developed  ex- 
cellent   symptoms    of "      Here    the 

whisper  fell  below  hearing.  "  It's  a 
wonderful  study.  It's  taking  finely.  If 
I  can  only  hold  her  up." 

"And  she ?" 

"  She?  She  understands  that  her 
symptoms  are  the  common  accompani- 
ment of  heart  disease." 

"  But  supposing,  Dr.  Savage,  she  re- 
covers from  angina?  Isn't  it  wiser  to 
confine  experiments  to  rabbits  and 
dogs?" 

Jason  turned  softly  like  a  panther  in 
time  to  see  the  doctor. 

"  Oh,  I  graduated  from  animals  some 
time  ago."  Dr.  Savage  shrugged  his 
shoulders  carelessly.  "  They  do  not  fur- 
nish such  conclusive  experimentation. 
Besides,  this  graft  might  be  cured — if — if 
necessary.  This  is  an  unusually  safe 
case*  But  let's  go  down  to  the  labora- 
tory. I  want  to  show  you  some  cultures 
that  Dr.  Perkins,  our  bacteriologist,  is 
very  proud  of." 

Jason  watched  the  doctor  into  the  hall. 
He  was  a  small,  swarthy  man,  with  a  full, 
dark  beard,  with  the  slight  stoop  of  the 
very  near-sighted,  and  with  the  walk  of 
authority  not  uncommon  to  house-physi- 
cians.    In  him  it  looked  like  a  strut. 

Then  Jason  sought  the  surse.  "  Num- 
ber thirty-nine,"  he  said  laconically. 

The  tall  nurse  as  abruptly  pointed  to 
a  cot  in  a  corner.  "  There,"  she  said, 
"  take  this  chair.     I  think  she  is  asleep." 

Jason,  carrying  the  chair,  approached 
his  wife  softly.  He  read  the  tempera- 
ture card  and  the  number  at  the  head. 
Then  his  eye  fell,  and  he  saw  a  white, 
emaciated  profile  turned  toward  the  wall. 
Could  that  ghost  of  a  woman  be  his  Pol- 
ly, whom  he  had  courted  and  kissed,  mar- 
ried and  neglected?  Timidly  he  came 
nearer  on  tiptoe.  He  placed  the  chair  by 
her  side  as  if  its  feet  were  muffled,  and 
sank  softly  into  it.  Not  daring  even  to 
touch  the  cot,  he  interclasped  his  hands 
in  a  grip  that  would  have  pressed  an- 
other's into  pulp.  Cautiously  he  bent 
over  the  sleeping  woman,  in  vain  trying 
to  recognize  his  buoyant  bride  in  those 
lifeless,  attenuated  features.  And  as  he 
studied  that  face  eroded  bv  tears,  grooved 
by  sorrow,  and  seared  bv  a  nostalgia 
more  fatal  than  angina  of  the  heart,  he 
uttered  a  great  sob    and  threw  his  face 


into  his  hands.  For  even  his  eye,  un- 
trained to  the  finer  diagnosis,  had  recog- 
nized in  her  dear  countenance  symptoms 
to  which  his  own  were  akin.  Then  the 
truth  filtered  into  his  soul.  Together, 
united  and  loving,  they  would  be  strong 
to  live.  Apart,  divided  by  bitterness  and 
anguish,  she  would  die,  and  he  would  go 
to  the  devil.  With  fierce  misery  he 
looked  upon  her  unconscious  face  again. 
The  way-marks  of  her  malady  did  not 
disfigure  his  love  for  her.  They  made 
his  yearning  for  his  poor  wife  almost  un- 
bearable. They  also  filled  him  with  hor 
rible  apprehension.  If  there  were  any 
connection  between  them  and  the  talk  he 
overheard,  he  wanted  to  get  up  and  kill 
somebody. 

But  Polly  awoke.  She  feebly  turned 
her  head,  her  faded  hand  grasping  at  the 
bedclothes  for  support.  Then  she  saw 
the  man  bending  over  with  a  broken 
countenance.  The  dying  patient  uttered 
a  great  cry  that  hushed  that  busy  hospi- 
tal ward. 

"  Jason  !    Jason!  " 

His  mighty  arms  underran  her  wasted 
shoulders,  and  he  lifted  her  face  to  his. 
When  he  laid  his  cheek  to  hers  she  felt 
that  it  was  wet.  At  first  he  could  only 
think  of  one  word  :  "  Forgive !  Forgive ! 
Forgive  me,  Polly.  I  was  a  mad  brute. 
I  do  love  you." 

"  Oh,"  she  wailed,  "  I  thought  you 
would  come  and  hunt  me  up.  ...  I 
expected  you  to  find  me.  I'm  afraid  it's 
almost  too  late."  As  she  spoke  she 
coughed  incessantly. 

"  Too  late  be  d^ ! "  shouted  Jason. 

"  I'm  going  to  take  you  home  to-day." 

The  familiar  expletive  put  more  life 
into  Polly  than  her  husband's  kisses.  It 
was  so  homelike !  She  snuggled  into  his 
arms  ecstatically,  and  closed  her  eyes. 
Jason  looked  down  upon  her,  and  cold 
drops  started  upon  his  forehead.  He 
thought  she  had  fainted.  But  Polly  was 
not  faint.  She  was  very  much  alive,  and 
quaffing  vitality  in  every  nerve.  Now 
suddenly  life  seemed  worth  while  to  her, 
and  there  arose  in  her  the  power  to  con- 
tend for  it.  Then  she  opened  her  eyes, 
and  the  hectic  flush  upon  her  face  blended 
to  a  color  that  the  nurse  had  never  seen 
there  before,  and  that  made  it  beautiful 
as  it  used  to  be  not  so  very  long  ago. 

"  Dear  Jason,"  said  Polly,  quite  strong- 
ly, "  let  us  start  all  over  again,  and  if  you 
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take  me  home,  I  think  I  can  get  well.  I 
was  only  dying  for  you."' 

But  the  nurse  put  her  hand  upon  Ja- 
son't  shoulder  and  spoke  decisively.  "  I 
am  afraid  she  cannot  stand  any  more  ex- 
citement. It  would  be  very  dangerous 
for  her.  She's  a  very  valuable  patient. 
You  had  better  go  now.  I  didn't  know 
she  had  any  friends."  she  added  under 
her  breath. 

"  This  is  my  husband,"  said  Polly, 
proudly.  The  strength  of  her  voice  was 
so  marked  that  the  nurse  looked  at  her 
sharply. 

"  I  intend  to  take  her  home  with  me 
to-day."  Jason  Dare  raised  himself  hur- 
riedly to  his  splendid  hight,  and  glared 
upon  the  nurse.  Polly  looked  up  at  him 
from  her  pillow  with  the  admiration  of 
a  child  for  a  god.  But  the  nurse  was 
used  to  assertions  and  bravado,  and  an- 
swered coldly : 

"  I  am  sorry.  You  must  go  now.  You 
will  have  to  settle  that  with  the  superin- 
tendent or  the  house  physician."  And  as 
she  spoke,  she  deftly  placed  herself  be- 
tween the  man  and  the  patient,  anu  ad- 
vancing upon  him,  made  him  retreat  be- 
fore her,  in  a  most  humiliating  way, 
down  the  aisle  toward  the  door.  Smoth- 
ering his  fiercest  oath  in  a  repertoire  that 
was  not  out  of  stock,  he  gave  way,  and 
made  for  the  hall,  but  not  without  a  mas- 
terful look  of  encouragement  at  his  wife. 

When  Jason  arrived  in  the  reception 
room  he  was  infuriated,  but  he  was  thor- 
oughly controlled.  His  black  eyes,  glit- 
tering, cold,  were  the  only  indication  that 
he  was  desperate  and  dangerous.  He 
was  not  used  to  rules  and  restraint.  He 
had  never  yet  been  a  prisoner.  He  saw 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  pick  up  his 
wife  and  walk  right  out  with  her  in  his 
arms.  She  was  his,  not  theirs.  But  here 
he  was  surrounded  by  white-dressed 
women ;  he  likened  them  to  "  angel 
nuns."  He  could  not  fight  them.  With 
men  it  would  be  another  thing.  His  eyes 
danced  at  the  vision  of  what  he  would  do 
to  that  round-shouldered,  long-tailed  lit- 
tle rat  of  an  apology  for  a  man  who — 
who  what? 

What  did  the  man  mean  ?  Why  was 
his  wife  a  beautiful  case,  and  a  valuable 
patient  ? 

What  had  rabbits  and  dogs  to  do  with 
her?  He  shook  his  head  darklv.  Here 
was  a  mystery  beyond  his  experience,  and 


how  was  he  to  solve  it?  Whatever  it 
might  be,  Polly  was  desperately  ill,  and 
must  be  immediately  saved.  Somehow, 
he  took  no  stock  in  the  heart  trouble.  It 
was  that  other  thing  which  clouded  his 
imagination  and  intensified  his  appre- 
hension. 

He  walked  aimlessly  up  the  corridor. 
A  door  marked  "  Superintendent  "  ar- 
rested his  attention.  He  opened  it  abrupt- 
ly without  knocking.  The  inevitable 
white  nurse  met  his  gaze.  "  The  super- 
intendent has  gone  out/'  she  said  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  noting  the  visitor's  anxie- 
ty.   "  He  will  not  be  back  until  four." 

Jason  turned  and  left  without  a  word. 
Pie  saw  down  the  hall  the  first  nurse  who 
had  met  him.  His  eyes  softened  a  little. 
"  Can  you  tell  me  where  is  the  house  phy- 
sician? "  he  asked  as  politely  as  possible. 

"  Did  you  find  her?  "  The  girl  disre- 
garded his  question  with  womanly  sym- 
pathy. 

Jason  nodded.  "  I  want  to  get  her 
right  out,"  he  blurted. 

The  nurse  regarded  him  gravely. 
"  Dr.  Savage,"  she  said  slowly,  "  is  not 
in  his  office,  I  know.  He  has  a  visitor. 
If  he  is  not  in  the  laboratory,  he  has  gone 
out.  I  can  show  you  the  laboratory — 
this  way." 

Jason  noted  every  turn,  every  mark,  as 
he  went.  His  life  had  educated  his  eye  to 
following  trails.  Having  gone  into  a 
maze  once,  he  could  retrace  his  steps  in 
the  dark.  Of  what  avail  had  this  train- 
ing been  since  he  had  taken  to  the  city? 
Jason  had  a  firm  idea  that  it  might  help 
him  some  time  during  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours.  At  last  they  halted  before  a 
door  at  the  end  of  a  dark  corridor,  and 
the  nurse  gave  a  timid  knock.  A  raucous 
growl  was  the  response.  The  nurse 
opened  the  door,  looking  considerably 
frightened. 

"  Oh,  Dr.  Perkins,"  she  gasped.  "  is 
the  Doctor  in  ?  " 

"  No,  he's  just  gone." 

"  Do  you  know  when  he'll  be  back?  " 

"  About  four,  I  guess — there !  there !  " 

The  nurse  hastily  shut  the  door.  For 
the  first  time  that  day  Jason  had  a  smile 
on  his  face.  It  was  sarcastic,  and  yet 
kindly.  Not  understanding  how  the  phy- 
sicians lord  it  over  the  nurses  in  the  hos- 
pital, he  could  not  appreciate  the  timidity 
that  these  doctors  inspire.  But  he  had 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the 
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laboratory.  It  was  a  place  such  as  he 
had  never  seen  before.  If  it  had  been 
filled  with  whisky  or  cards  or  chips,  or 
Indians,  or  revolvers,  he  could  have  un- 
derstood it.  But  the  labeled  bottles,  and 
that  uncanny  paraphernalia,  and  espe- 
cially the  acrid  odor  that  smote  his  face — 
these  seemed  to  him  officers  of  a  hidden 
death  rather  than  servants  of  health,  and 
his  heart  hardened  within  him.  A  swift 
glance  showed  him  the  topography  of 
the  room ;  and  turning  he  strode  un- 
swervingly, the  nurse  following  with 
wonder  in  her  heart  as  fast  as  she  could, 
until  he  reached  the  front  door.  He 
looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  nearly  two. 
He  held  it  dreamily  in  his  hand  for  a 
moment.  Then  he  faced  about,  and  with 
the  glance  of  a  commanding  officer, 
measured  the  building  he  was  about  to 
leave,  as  if  he  were  meditating  an  assault. 
Then  with  a  curt  nod  at  the  nurse  he  hur- 
ried down  the  steps.  He  had  only  two 
hours  to  make  preparations  that  under 
no  consideration  must  fail.  His  uurpose 
was  to  have  his  wife  home  that  night. 

n  'V-  *K  *F  *T»  'K 

Jason  headed  rapidly  toward  the  most 
fashionable  part  of  the  city.  He  had  not 
gone  two  blocks  before  he  saw  approach- 
ing him  a  high  spirited  horse  drawing  a 
distinguished  buggy,  and  driven  by  a 
colored  man  in  livery.  A  powerful, 
thick-set  gentleman  sat  within  the  buggy. 
Jason  lifted  his  hand  with  an  imperious 
motion,  and  signaled  the  driver  to  halt. 

"Doctor,"  said  Jason,  "I  want  to 
speak  to  you  for  a  minute,  alone.  Jump 
out  of  there,  Snowball !  " 

Without  further  ceremony  he  leaped 
into  the  coachman's  place.  The  Doctor 
looked  on,  amused  at  this  "  hold-up,"  and 
put  out  his  hand  to  his  old  friend.  While 
totally  dissimilar  in  general  appearance, 
the  two  men  were  alike  in  one  thing. 
Their  eyes  were  steady,  indomitable ;  the 
eyes  of  men  who  have  met  mortal  dan- 
gers and  have  overcome  them  unflinch- 
ingly. Jason's  black  orbs  and  the  Doc- 
tor's blue  ones  fathomed  each  other  with- 
out quavering.  They  were  deep  as  a 
captain's  at  sea,  alert  as  a  general's  on 
land,  militant,  warning,  masterful.  There 
was  a  past  between  these  two  that  those 
eyes  confessed,  and  a  trust  that  they 
equally  revealed. 

"  I  have  found  her,"  said  Jason  abrupt- 

ly. 


"I  thought  you  would.  Where?" 
No  words  were  wasted  between  them. 

"  In  the  hospital." 

'Well?" 

"  Dying,  they  say,  of  angina  some- 
thing." 

"  How  long?  " 

"  Five  months." 

"  Bosh!     More  likely,  nostalgia." 

"  That's  not  all."  Jason's  pupils  ex- 
panded fiercely.  This  was  a  sign  with 
which  the  Doctor  was  well  acquainted. 
He  bent  toward  his  friend. 

"Yes?" 

"  She's  got — I  lost  the  word.  They 
whispered  so — like  greased  burglars.  It 
sounded  like  '  try  this.'  Some  such  blank 
nonsense." 

"  Phthisis?" 

"How    the    should    I    know? 

Sounds  like  it.     Say  !     Can  it  be  given  ? ' 

"  By  inoculation  ?  "  The  Doctor  be- 
gan to  see  through  the  mystery. 

"  The  fellar  they  called  the  house  phy- 
sician said  he  had  outgrown  rabbits  and 
dogs  "  Jason's  color  began  to  be  fright- 
ful. 

"When  did  they  begin  it?  Do  you 
know  ?  "  the  Doctor  asked  gently. 

"  Two  months,  he  said.  Can  you  cure 
her?" 

'If  I  can  have  her  right  away.  I 
know  of  a  serum." 

Jason  was  silent  a  few  minutes,  and 
then  asked : 

"  How  do  they  do  it  ?  " 

"  Inoculation  ?  Oh,  that's  easy.  It's 
simply  putting  microbes  into  the  system 
— hypodermically,  or  by  vaccination." 

"  Tell  me  how — exactly  how." 

The  Doctor  explained  the  process  in- 
dulgently. 

"  In  the  hospital,"  the  Doctor  spoke 
slowly  and  with  great  meaning,  "  the  cul- 
tures— that's  what  these  little  fiends  are 
called — are  kept  in  test  tubes  in  the  lab- 
oratory on  the  left  hand  side  of  the  win- 
dow.    Each  one  is  labeled." 

The  two  men  regarded  each  other  in- 
scrutably. "What  do  you  call  it?"  Ja- 
son asked  suddenly. 

"  Murder,"  was  the  solemn  reply. 

Both  men  sat  silent  for  what  seemed  to 
the  horse  a  long  time.  It  pawed  the 
macadam  impatiently. 

"  I  must  say,"  the  Doctor  continued  in 
a  candid  tone,  "  in  justice  to  my  profes- 
sion, that  this  is  a  very  rare  case.    Pau- 
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per  patients  have  been  inoculated  with 
morbid  material  in  Leipsic,  Vienna,  and 
even  in  England.  It  generally  happens 
in  connection  with  medical  schools.  I 
had  no  idea  that  human  experimentation 
had  come  to  our  own  country.  I  can 
only  account  for  it  by  the  fact  that  Sav- 
age is  just  over  from  Vienna.  He  is  full 
of  the  latest  notions.  It  is  an  unpardon- 
able crime.  The  worst  of  it  is,  that  if 
an  isolated  case  like  this  gets  out — .  On 
the  other  hand,  I  don't  know  but  this 
ought  to  be  made  an  example  of,  so  as  to 
stop  the  whole  thing  in  the  beginning." 

As  Jason  listened,  his  lips  became  set 
in  a  cruel  mold,  as  if  they  were  plaster  of 
Paris.  As  the  physician  finished  his  ex- 
planation, the  tortured  husband  put  a 
commanding  hand  on  his  friend's  arm 
and  said  through  his  teeth  : 

"  Do  you  remember  that  little  ride  out 
of  El  Paso  one  black  night?  Well — you 
cure  my  wife,  and  it  is  quits  between  us 
until  the  next  deal.  Come  at  seven 
o'clock  to  my  house,  and  send  me  a  nurse 
by  six.     The  rest   I  can  do  alone." 

"  You  are  going  to  take  her  right  out, 
then  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course." 

"And  the  other  matter — about  Savage? 
Let  up  on  him,  a  little." 

"  That's  my  affair,"  replied  Jason, 
coldly. 

Then  Jason  got  out  of  the  carriage, 
and  without  further  word  or  sign,  swung 
down  the  street.  The  Doctor  looked 
after  him  until  his  stormy  figure  was  lost 
in  the  distance.  What  thoughts  bearded 
the  physician's  respectability!  Was  the 
city,  so  atrociously  modern,  as  aggravat- 
ing to  his  untamed  manhood  as  it  was  to 
Jason's?  Whatever  games  they  had 
played  they  had  generally  won.  And  he 
knew  that  of  all  men  Jason  was  the  one 
to  pursue  a  foe  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth.  Jason  was  Mosaic  in  his  be- 
lief of  fair  play,  and  in  his  instinct  of  re- 
taliation. He  would  strip  himself  to  pay 
a  debt  of  honor  or  of  kindness.  Like- 
wise to  him  vengeance  was  a  law  ?s  sa- 
cred as  hospitality,  and  he  could  intrust 
it  neither  to  God  nor  man  to  execute  it  for 
him.  The  Doctor  knew  that  whatever 
his  old  mate  purposed  would  be  deftly 
done,  and  with  dispatch.  bar  off,  the 
tall  sombrero  wavered  above  the  petty 
crowd  and  was  finally  swallowed.    Shak- 


ing off  his  reverie,  the  Doctor  called  his 
man  and  hurried  on  his  rounds. 

;r  :|:  *  *  *  * 

That  afternoon  at  four  a  showy  car- 
riage and  pair  drove  up  to  the  hospital 
gate.  A  footman  jumped  from  the  box, 
opened  the  door  and  stood  at  salute.  Ja- 
son Dare  stepped  nonchalantly  out  and 
rang  the  bell. 

He  was  dressed  in  a  silk  hat,  frock 
coat,  fashionably  creased  trousers,  pearl 
gaiters  and  patent-leather  shoes.  The 
man  of  nature  had  become  a  man  of  the 
world.  He  was  so  transfigured  as  to  be 
unrecognizable. 

"  I  came  by  appointment,"  he  said 
suavely  to  the  nurse,  who  was  greatly 
impressed,  "  to  see  the  house  physician — 
Dr.  Savage,  I  believe.  Ah,  yes —  in  the 
laboratory.  I  expect  to  see  him  there. 
You  need  not  announce  me.  I  will  fol- 
low you." 

When  they  had  gone  half  way  down 
the  corridor,  Jason  stopped.  "  You  need 
not  go  any  further,"  he  said  in  a  quiet 
tone.  "  I  know  the  way  and  will  an- 
nounce myself." 

Awed,  the  nurse  hesitated  and  turned 
back.  It  was  irregular,  but  seemed  to 
be  necessary. 

Unswervingly  Jason  Dare  traced  his 
way  until  he  stood  before  the  door  of  the 
laboratory.  This  he  thumped  several 
times,  impatiently,  with  the  silver  handle 
of  his  cane. 

"  What  in  thunder  are  you  making  so 
much  noise  for?  Come  in.'*  It  was  a 
rude,  unpleasant  voice,  too  high  pitched 
to  be  much  muffled  by  the  heavy  oaken 
door.    Jason  entered. 

A  round-shouldered,  little  black-beard- 
ed man  stood  there,  smoking  a  cigar,  and 
looking  impatiently  through  his  specta- 
cles at  the  intruder. 

"  Dr.  Savage,  I  presume  ?  " 
The  Doctor  measured  his  tall,  elegant 
visitor,  and  bowed  stiffly.      Jason  cast  a 
quick   eye   about,    and    said :    "Alone.    I 
presume  ?  " 

The  Doctor  jerked  his  head. 
"  Then,"  continued  Jason,  softly,  "  if 
von  have  no  objections.  I  will  lock— and 
bolt  the  door.  I  have  a  little  matter  of 
business  with  you."  Jason  slipped  the 
key  into  his  coat  pocket.  "  During  which 
you  would  hate  to  be  interrupted,  I 
know." 
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"  Well,"  exclaimed  the  Doctor,  purs- 
ing up  his  lips  and  reddening,  '*  of  all — " 

"'  Pray  don't  speak  of  it,"  interrupted 
Jason,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand.  "  it  is 
too  small  a  matter,  I  assure  you." 

The  intruder  looked  upon  the  physi- 
cian, who  barely  reached  to  his  shoulder. 
It  was  not  a  pleasant  look.  It  was  cold 
and  stringent.  A  haughty  exclamation, 
of  the  kind  he  was  accustomed  to  fling  at 
nurses  and  patients,  froze  upon  the  Doc- 
tor's lips.  He  began  to  feel  uncomforta- 
ble. His  eyes  dropped  before  the  steady, 
inexorable  gaze  which  penetrated  him. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want?"  he  said 
sullenly.  "  I  call  this  a  high-handed  pro- 
ceeding, which " 

"  You  will  not  overlook — "  Jason  com- 
pleted the  sentence  with  a  smile  that  gave 
his  teeth  ferocity.  This  made  the  Doc- 
tor begin  to  creep.  "  It's  only  a  little 
matter,"  continued  Jason,  slowly.  "  I  be- 
lieve you  have  a  woman  here — Mary 
Dare — Ah,  I  see  you  remember  her.  She 
is  very  sick,  and  will  you  kindly  give  me 
a  permit  to  take  her  out  immediately?" 

When  it  came  to  talking  about  patients 
the  physician  at  once  recovered  his  assur- 
ance and  overbearing  manner. 

"  Impossible,"  he  said  curtly.  "  She 
is  a  pauper,  and  besides,  it  would  kill  her 
to  move  her.  Why,  she  is  the  most  in- 
teresting case  I've  got.  I  couldn't  possi- 
bly spare  her." 

"  No?  "  queried  Jason,  softly.  "  Will 
you  have  the  goodness  to  explain  to  me 
her  value  ?  "  Any  desperado  who  knew 
Jason  Dare  would  have  jumped  the  coun- 
try rather  than  to  have  such  a  look  shot 
at  him.  But  the  Doctor  did  not  recog- 
nize the  symptoms.  His  temper  was 
again  getting  the  better  of  him.  "  Well," 
he  began,  "  you  are  certainly  delightful. 

"  You "    He  looked  up  and  his  jaw 

dropped.  He  sank  into  a  chair.  "  Look 
here,  I  can't  let  her  go.  She's  got  a  com- 
plication of  diseases  which  will  make  a 
fine  article  in  the  Medical  Journal.  She's 
nothing  to  you,  any  way.  I  tell  you  I 
decline  to  let  her  go." 

Jason  walked  up  to  the  table  by  the 
Doctor's  chair,  and,  shoving  some  papers 
one  side,  took  out  of  his  pocket  a  blank 
sheet  of  paper  and  a  fountain  pen.  and 
put  them  in  the  cleared  space.  "  I  ad- 
vise you,"  he  said  icily,  "  to  write  out  the 
requisite  form  of  release  for  Mary  Dare, 
and  to  do  it  now." 


"  Do  you  mean  to  compel  me?  "  cried 
the  Doctor  in  a  strident  key. 

"  Certainly." 

"Why,  it's  a  high-handed  outrage! 
It  s  assault  and  battery !  I'll  have  you 
arrested,  immediately."  He  started  to 
press  a  button  by  the  door.  But  an  iron 
hand  held  him  helpless  in  his  chair. 
"  Write,"  said  Jason,  laconically. 

"  I  won't !  "  shrieked  the  victim. 

Then  happened  a  strange  thing.  Be- 
fore the  Doctor  could  close  his  mouth,  it 
was  filled  by  a  hard  substance  that  held 
his  tongue  as  in  a  vise.  Through  that 
open  cavity,  fastening  the  gag  in  place, 
and  dividing  the  face  into  two  grotesque 
parts,  a  red  handkerchief  was  drawn  and 
tied  tightly  at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 
Marked  by  that  crimson  band,  it  looked 
as  if  the  face  had  been  slashed  open  with 
a  weapon.  The  Doctor  sank  back  with 
a  dull  groan  of  despair  and  shut  his  eyes. 

"  Write !  "  repeated  Jason,  in  a  voice  of 
ominous  calm.  He  took  the  man  by  the 
shoulder  and  bent  him  over  the  table. 
This  time  the  Doctor  did  not  hesitate. 
He  hurriedly  scribbled  a  few  words  and 
signed  them,  then  pushed  the  paper  vio- 
lently away,  and  put  his  hands  to  the 
back  of  his  head  as  if  to  untie  the  hand- 
kerchief. But  the  terrible  visitor  had  al- 
most instantaneously  performed  another 
feat.  Drawing  from  his  pocket  a  long, 
slender  cord,  with  a  few  dexterous  turns 
and  twists  and  knots  he  had  tied  the  Doc- 
tor to  the  chair  so  that  neither  hand  nor 
foot  could  stir.  This  the  visitor  did  si- 
lently, with  cunning  skill,  so  that  almost 
before  the  man  realized  his  position  he 
was  quite  helpless.  Then  Jason  read  the 
paper  and  asked :  "  Does  this  need  to  be 
certified  by  the  Superintendent  ?  " 

The  Doctor  gave  an  abject  negative 
movement  of  his  head. 

"  Now,"  said  Jason,  drawing  up  a 
chair,  and  sitting  opposite  his  victim,  "  it 
may  interest  you  to  know  that  Mary 
Dare — Number  39 — is  my  wife." 

The  Doctor's  eyes  burned  through  his 
thick  spectacles.  He  had  ceased  to  strug- 
gle, and  he  sat  there,  limp. 

"  So  you  have  graduated  from  cats  and 
dogs,  have  you  ?  "  Jason  spoke  in  an  off- 
hand way,  but  his  eyes  and  mouth  ex- 
pressed the  final  concentration  of  con- 
tempt and  hate.  The  Doctor  had  begun 
to  tremble  violently.  Great  drops  gathered 
upon  his  face. 
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"  You  find  it  more  interesting  to  exper- 
iment on  poor  people  who  can't  get  away. 
Phthisis  is  a  nice  little  thing  to  vaccinate 
a  woman  with.  She  isn't  dying,  either. 
Nothing  ailed  her  but  a  broken  heart. 
You  don't  even  know  your  own  business. 
A  patient,  man,  a  patient!  She  trusted 
herself  to  you !  Now,  look  here.  If  you 
had  been  decent  enough  to  experiment  on 
yourself,  I,  for  one,  would  have  voted 
you  a  hero.  What  do  you  call  yourself 
now?  I  don't  know  a  wild  beast  under 
God's  heaven  that  would  do  to  his  kind 
what  you  have  done  to  her — and  I've  met 
'em  all."  Jason  rose  abruptly  from  in 
front  of  the  shaking  coward.  He  walked 
over  to  the  left  of  the  window,  and  bent 
to  inspect  a  row  of  test  tubes  in  a  rack. 
Evidently  his  inspection  was  satisfactory, 
for  he  took  up  the  rack  gently,  brought 
it  over  and  set  it  on  the  table  by  the  side 
of  the  house  physician,  who  now  began 
to  struggle  terribly,  and  to  gurgle  inco- 
herently. 

Jason  looked  down  upon  his  victim 
scornfully.  He  took  up  one  of  the  test 
tubes,,  filled  with  a  cloudy,  whitish  jelly. 
He  read  the  inscription  aloud. 

"  Erysipelas !  Not  a  bad  beginning," 
he  soliloquized  darkly.  "  I'm  not  a 
Christian,  but  where  I  come  from  they 
look  out  for  the  ladies  and  the  helpless. 
But  you — you — you're  a  disgrace  to  wild- 
cats. I've  heard  somewhere  in  the  Bible 
about  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  and  that's  what  ought  to  happen 
to  every  devil  like  you  that's  loose  on 
earth!     Let  me  see  your  collar." 

Jason  firmly  loosened  the  neckwear  of 
the  writhing  man,  and  bared  his  breast.  A 
thin,  long  blade  flashed  in  the  execution- 
er's hand. 

"  Of  course,"  said  Jason,  as  he  began 
to  cut  his  victim's  skin,  "  you  can't  object 
to  your  own  amusements." 

Deliberately  he  made  seven  incisions. 
"  One  for  every  day  in  the  week,"  Jason 
said  solemnly.  "  We'll  try  erysipelas 
first."  He  dipped  the  long,  narrow  blade 
into  the  neck  of  the  tube  and  inoculated 
the  unhappy  physician  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  Then  he  took  up  the  last  tube. 
He  spelt  it  out  with  difficulty :  "  Ph-thi- 
sis.  Try  this,"  he  snarled  with  an  awful 
smile.  "An  old  pal  of  yours  with  which 
you  cannot  be  on  too  intimate  terms.  It 
will  make  a  most  interesting  case,  Doc- 


tor. I  am  sure  your  medical  paper  will 
not  lose  in  value." 

But  the  Doctor,  who  had  been  brought 
up  in  a  soulless,  continental  school,  and 
who,  perhaps,  was  not  so  much  to  blame 
as  the  great  public  that  condones  crim- 
inal cruelty  in  the  name  of  science,  had 
fainted  away.  Jason  could  not  estimate 
the  degree  of  the  man's  culpability.  He 
was  only  thinking  of  his  poor  wife. 

He  bent  over  the  lifeless  experimenter, 
and  taking  the  gag  away,  and  cutting  the 
cords,  hurled  his  last  arraignment  at  un- 
hearing  ears.  "  Cultures  they  call  'em." 
He  lifted  the  stand  of  test  tubes  high  in 
the  air.  "  If  this  is  a  sample  of  culture, 
I  say,  smash  it  to  flinders !  " 

With  the  indignation  of  a  thoroughly 
outraged  man,  and  at  the  same  time  with 
the  action  of  one  utterly  done  with  a  sub- 
ject, he  dashed  the  deadly  microbes  to  the 
floor.  In  the  sound  of  that  crash  the 
house  physician  feebly  opened  his  eyes. 
But  before  he  could  comprehend  the  re- 
taliation that  had  been  meted  out  to  him, 
Jason  Dare  had  softly  closed  the  door 
and  was  gone. 

"  I.  will  take  her  now,"  said  Jason.  He 
spoke  to  the  tall  nurse,  who  that  morning 
had  ordered  him  away.  He  bent  over  his 
wife  and  whispered :  "  I  guess  you  can 
stand  it,  can't  you,  Polly?" 

"  It  will  kill  her,  and  you  do  it  at  your 
own  risk,"  said  the  nurse  severely.  "  I 
don't  see  what  Dr.  Savage  was  thinking 
of,  to  allow  such  a  thing." 

"  Perhaps  I  did  his  thinking  for  him," 
Jason  suggested  quietly.  Then,  to  his 
wife :  "  I  am  going  to  take  you  as  you 
are,  sweetheart." 

But  Polly  said  not  a  word.  There  was 
sunshine  in  her  eyes  and  she  smiled  di- 
vinely. Jason  needed  no  further  encour- 
agement. He  lifted  his  wife  and 
wrapped  her  sheets  and  blankets  tightly 
about  her.  Mastered,  but  defiant,  the 
tall  nurse  fluttered  like  a  bird  whose 
young  had  been  filched  by  a  hawk.  Ja- 
son had  forgotten  how  easily  Polly  fitted 
to  his  breast.  Between  the  gaping  cots 
he  strode,  his  mighty  arms  encircling  the 
hope'ess  invalid.  To  Polly,  her  husband 
seemed  like  the  Almighty  himself.  With 
closed  eyes  she  measured  his  stride,  and 
felt  the  trembling  of  the  corridor  beneath 
it. 
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When  he  stepped  from  the  elevator  he 
saw  the  familiar  face  of  the  girl  nurse. 
With  a  pretty  gesture  she  ran  to  open  the 
door  and  let  him  out. 

"Oh,  I  am  so  glad!"  she  ejaculated 
warmly.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  Jason's 
face  relaxed.  It  needed  only  a  touch  of 
womanly  sympathy  to  make  him  turn 
human  toward  that  white,  beneficent 
world  which  his  wife  and  he  had  now  left 
forever  behind  them.  Out  into  God's 
vigorous  sunshine  he  walked.  It  was 
September,  and  the  sun  was  still  high, 
and  the  air  cool ;  the  fountain  splashed 
merrily.  He  crushed  his  wife  to  his 
heart. 

"  Oh,"  breathed  Polly.  "  Now,  I  shall 
get  well !  "  Love  and  hope  caught  the 
words  from  her  lips. 

The  footman  opened  the  door  of  the 
carriage,  while  all    the    hospital    stared 


from  the  windows  at  the  strange  sight. 
Jason  bent  to  enter. 

"  Dearie,"  he  said,  "  you  will  be  all 
right  in  a  few  weeks.     I  know  it." 

What  Deity  could  have  been  cruel 
enough  to  betray  their  trust?  Polly  put 
up  her  hand  and  touched  her  husband's 
cheek.  The  carriage  door  slammed.  She 
thought :  "  How  long  will  this  dream 
last?" 

But  Jason  thought :  "  The  human  soul 
does  not  go  through  hell  in  vain." 

"Where,  sir?"  asked  the  footman, 
timidly. 

Jason  smiled  joyously,  like  a  boy. 
"  You  blathering  idiot !  "  he  cried,  "  go 
home !  " 

Carefully  he  pulled  down  the  curtains, 
and  then  wondered  how  long  it  had  been 
since  he  had  kissed  her  lips. 

Newton  Center,  Ma«s. 
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'  i  Hp  HERE'S  a  great  spirit  gone." 
These    words     from     Shake- 
speare    express    the     feeling 
which  will  come  into  the  minds  of  men 
and  women  all  over  the  civilized  world, 
who  hear  to-day,  as  I  have  heard  it,  the 
news  of  Mrs.   Gladstone's   death.     The 
news,  of  course,  had  been  expected  these 
many  days  back.     Every  one  knew  that 
the  end  was  near,  and  hardly  any  one 
could  have  wished  that  the  illness  should 
be  prolonged.     Yet  when  the  end  was 
announced  it  came  upon  every  one  with  a 
new  touch  of  regret  for  the  closing  of 
that  noble  life.     I  can  add  nothing  to  that 
public  praise  of  her  which  will  be  ut- 
tered in  so  many   countries  and   in  so 
many  languages  at  this  time.     I  can  only 
pay  my  poor  personal  tribute  to  the  ab- 
solute devotion  of  her  life  and  herself  to 
her  illustrious  husband  and  offer  my  hom- 
age to  her  gracious  ways  and  her  win- 
ning, genial,  kindly  manner.     I  had  the 
great  honor  of  being  known  to  her,  and 
was  received  by  her  many  times  at  her 
house,  and  I  can  only  say  that  she  was  as 
charming  a  hostess  as  if  her  main  object 
in  life  had  been  to  make  herself  agree- 
able to  her  visitors.     There  was  nothing 


of  distant  stateliness  in  her  manners,  she 
never  seemed  concerned  to  impress  her 
visitors  with  any  sense  of  her  personal 
importance,  and  yet  there  was  a  natural 
queenliness  about  her  which  brought  her 
into  association  in  one's  mind  with  some 
group  of  great  historical  figures.  Those 
who  loved  and  admired  her  must  fee' 
that  her  reward  has  come,  and,  to  apply 
with  slight  alteration  the  words  of 
Tennyson  addressed  many  years  ago  to 
another  woman,  that  "  God's  love  has 
set  her  by  his  side  again." 

Mr.  John  Morley's  recent  speech  at 
Oxford  is  regarded  here  as  a  political 
event  of  great  importance.  Mr.  Morley 
distinctly  severed  himself  from  the  Lib- 
eral party  as  it  now  exists,  or  at  all  events 
from  that  section  of  it  which  seems  in- 
clined to  follow  Lord  Rosebery  and  to 
set  up  a  "  Liberal  Imperialist  "  party.  As 
the  readers  of  The  Independent  will 
remember,  Mr.  Morley  some  time  ago 
withdrew  from  his  parliamentary  asso- 
ciation with  the  recognized  Liberal  Op- 
position in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
ground  that  he  could  no  longer  identify 
himself  with  the  party  as  it  was  then  con- 
stituted.    This  was  at  the  time  when  Sir 
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William  Harcourt  resigned  the  leader- 
ship of  the  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  Mr.  Morley  accompanied  him 
and  became,  like  Sir  William  Harcourt,  an 
independent  member  of  the  opposition. 
Every  one  knew  then  that  the  reason  for 
this  course  on  the  part  of  these  two  emi- 
nent Liberals  was  that  they  could  not  ac- 
cept the  policy  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa,  and  the  resolve  to  extinguish  the 
independence  of  the  two  South  African 
Republics.  In  his  speech  at  Oxford  the 
other  night  Mr.  Morley  proclaimed  his 
utter  condemnation  of  the  war,  and  his 
refusal  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
Liberal  Imperialist  party.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  among  those  who  sat  with 
Mr.  Morley  at  the  Oxford  meeting  and 
who  applauded  his  outspoken  declara- 
tions of  opinion  were  some  men,  the  im- 
portance of  whose  services  to  the  cause 
of  genuine  Liberalism  cannot  be  dis- 
puted by  any  one  who  knows  anything  of 
English  politics.  Among  these  were  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  Sir  John  Brunner,  and 
Mr.  F.  A.  Channing,  three  prominent 
and  influential  members  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Among 
them,  too,  were  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison, 
who  may  fairly  be  described  as  one  of  the 
leaders  of  public  opinion  among  the 
thinking  men  of  England ;  Mr.  Herbert 
Paul,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
among  English  journalists,  who  made  for 
himself  a  name  during  his  short  career 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  who  is  certain  before  long  to  find  a 
place  again  in  that  assembly ;  and  Dr. 
Spence  Watson,  a  man  of  commanding 
political  influence  in  those  northern 
counties  of  England  which  may  be  said 
to  lead  the  way  in  all  great  Liberal  move- 
ments. 

I  mention  these  names  in  order  to  make 
it  clear  to  American  readers  that  Mr. 
Morley's  speech  is  not  the  mere  declara- 
tion of  a  dreamy  man  of  letters  whose 
principles  are  too  exalted  for  the  prac- 
tical work  of  politics,  but  that  it  spoke 
the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  men  who 
have  done  most  to  give  the  true  princi- 
ples of  Liberalism  tbeir  power  all  over 
the  country.  Men  like  John  Morley  and 
Frederic  Harrison  and  Wilfrid  Lawson 
do  not  see  the  use  of  a  so-called  Liberal 
party  which  is  ready  to  abandon  the  tra- 
ditions and  the  creed  of  true  Liberalism 
and  to  associate  itself  with  the  doings  of 


the  Tory  jingos,  merely  because  popu- 
lar clamor  over  the  success  of  Lord 
Roberts's  operations  in  South  Africa  is 
trying  to  drown  the  voices  of  those  who 
really  represent  that  creed.  I  must  say 
that  I  am  very  glad  Mr.  Morley  has 
spoken  out  in  this  unequivocal  manner. 
Some  of  us  can  well  remember  the  days 
when  great  and  patriotic  Englishmen 
like  Cobden  and  Bright  lost,  for  the  time, 
their  seats  in  Parliament  because  they  op- 
posed a  war  which  they  believed  to  be 
unwise,  unnecessary  and  therefore  un- 
justifiable. The  country  recovered  its 
senses  after  a  while,  and  those  who  are 
observing  the  present  political  movements 
may  feel  sure  that  it  will  soon  recover  its 
senses  this  time  as  well.  The  new  Lib- 
eral-Imperialist party,  whenever  it  is 
formed,  will  find  itself  in  opposition  to 
the  very  best  of  the  men  who  have  made 
Liberalism  a  reality  and  a  power  in  the 
political  life  of  England.  But,  of  course, 
the  new  party  will  have  the  Tories  and 
the  jingos  and  what  is  called  "  society  " 
on  its  side. 

Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  has 
broken  his  long  silence  by  a  burst  of  po- 
etic exultation  over  the  triumph  of  Brit- 
ish arms  in  South  Africa  and  furious 
denunciation  of  the  wicked  Boers  who 
fought  for  the  independence  of  their  Re- 
public. The  verses  are,  even  as  verses, 
quite  worthy  of  the  spirit  of  Swinburne's 
brighter  days,  and  they  show  the  poet  in 
a  very  different  mood  from  that  which 
used  to  inspire  him  when  he  was  at  his 
best.  In  those  far  off  days  he  was  all 
but  a  republican  in  principle,  and  he  was 
ready  to  glorify  every  effort  which  re- 
publicans anywhere  were  making  to 
maintain  their  independence  against  a 
foreign  invader.  I  can  well  remember  a 
remarkable  poem  of  his  in  which  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  better  spirit  of  Englishmen 
against  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
and  finally  carried  out  in  the  case  of  the 
three  Fenians  convicted  of  having  taken 
part  in  the  rescue  of  two  of  their  com- 
rades at  Manchester.  The  comrades 
were  rescued  from  a  prison  van,  and  one 
of  the  rescuers,  while  trying  to  blow  off 
the  lock  of  the  van  with  a  revolver,  killed 
one  of  the  policemen  who  were  keeping 
guard  inside.  No  one  believed  or  sug- 
gested that  there  was  any  intention  to 
kill  the  policeman,  but,  of  course,  the 
whole  attempt  was  a  lawless  act,  and  the 
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rescuers  were  legally  responsible  for  the 
fatal,  altho  accidental,  result  of  their  at- 
tempt. It  was  thought,  however,  by  most 
persons  to  be  a  case  in  which  some  mercy 
might  be  shown  to  the  three  men  whose 
only  object  was  the  rescue  of  their  com- 
rades, and  I  well  remember  that  John 
Bright  delivered  a  powerful  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons  against  the  rigorous 
enforcement  of  the  criminal  law.  At 
that  time  Algernon  Swinburne  published 
in  the  Morning  Star,  the  most  advanced 
Radical  newspaper  of  those  days,  a  gen- 
erous and  noble  poetical  appeal  for  mercy 
to  the  three  Fenians.  In  that  poem  he 
called  upon  England  not  to  rank  herself 
with  "the  tyrannous  crew"  of  those  who 
punish  political  offenses  with  death ;  de- 
clared that  no  land  is  "  great  whom  in  her 
fear-stricken  mood  "  only  such  punish- 
ments could  save,  and  he  pointed  to  the 
example  just  shown  across  the  Atlantic 
where  "taintless  of  tyranny  stands  thy 
mighty  daughter,  for  years  who  trod  the 
winepress  of  war  "  and  who  "  shines  with 
immaculate  hands,  slays  not  a  foe  neither 
fears,  stains  not  peace  with  a  scar."  That 
was  the  spirit  which  then  animated 
Swinburne,  the  poet  and  politician — the 
spirit  of  liberty  and  of  mercy,  and  it 
seems  hard  to  understand  how  it  can  be 
the  same  man  who  now  not  only  exults 
over  the  suppression  of  a  brave  people's 
independence,  but  is  furious  because 
the  Boers  have  not  suffered  much  greater 
punishment  for  their  crime  in  endeavor- 
ing to  resist  the  conqueror.  Swinburne 
has  for  many  years  been  living  a  secluded 
life  out  of  London,  and  I  have  heard 
with  much  regret  that  he  is  suffering 
from  ill  health  and  is  afflicted  with  deaf- 
ness. It  is  a  comfort  to  think  that  the 
poetry  of  his  best  days  will  live  forever, 
and  that  his  latest  utterances  will  soon 
be  forgiven  and  forgotten. 

I  observe  with  much  satisfaction  that 
the  speech  of  my  friend,  the  Hon.  Ed- 
ward Blake,  on  the  measure  to  create 
the  Commonwealth  of  Australia  has  been 
printed  and  published  as  a  political  tract. 
The  speech  was  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  21st  of  last  May,  and 
created  a  profound  sensation  there,  and  I 
think  it  contains  many  passages  which 
American  readers  might  study  with  great 
interest.  Many  of  the  principles  it  lays 
down  are  applicable  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  that  of 


the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  Mr.  Blake  has  set  them 
forth  will  be  likely  to  win  the  sympathy 
of  the  public  in  both  the  great  divisions 
of  the  North  American  continent.  Mr. 
Blake,  as  most  of  your  readers  will  re- 
member, was  for  many  years  one  of  the 
most  prominent  men  in  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  and  when  he  was  not  leading 
a  Liberal  party  in  office  there  he  was 
leading  a  Liberal  party  in  opposition.  He 
voluntarily  gave  up  his  great  position  in 
the  Canadian  Parliament  and  at  the  Ca- 
nadian bar  to  come  over  to  England  and 
represent  an  Irish  constituency  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  because  he  is  of 
Irish  descent  and  is  an  advocate  of  Home 
Rule  for  Ireland,  and  felt  bound  to  throw 
in  his  lot  with  the  Irish  Home  Rule  party 
in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  time 
when  the  fortunes  of  that  party  seemed 
at  their  lowest.  Mr.  Blake  has  made  un- 
told sacrifices  for  the  Irish  national 
cause,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  no- 
bleness of  his  purpose  and  his  character 
is  recognized  and  appreciated  even  by 
the  most  extreme  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents. Many  years  have  passed  since  I 
first  made  his  acquaintance,  and  I  hope 
secured  his  friendship,  in  Canada  where 
he  was  then  leading  the  Liberal  opposi- 
tion in  Parliament,  and  all  my  closer  as- 
sociation with  him  since  has  only  im- 
pressed me  with  an  ever-growing  admira- 
tion for  his  great  abilities,  his  thorough 
devotion  in  every  rightful  cause  and  his 
absolutely  unselfish  nature. 

I  am  assured  that  better  times  are  com- 
ing for  general  literature  than  those 
which  it  has  lately  had  in  England.  Since 
the  South  African  war  broke  out  the  pub- 
lic have  been  reading  hardly  anything 
but  books  and  newspapers  which  deal 
with  the  heroes  and  the  events  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  authors  of  historical 
books  and  of  novels  which  had  nothing 
to  do  with  such  stirring  subjects  have  had 
but  an  unsatisfactory  time  of  it.  I  was 
speaking  the  other  day  with  the  author 
of  a  book  published  early  last  year,  and 
which  made  quite  a  mark  on  its  publica- 
tion, and  was  only  increasing  in  popu- 
larity as  the  months  went  on,  and  then 
when  the  war  broke  out  the  sale  of  the 
book,  as  its  author  told  me,  suddenly  shut 
down,  to  use  his  own  expression,  and  he 
has  drawn  little  or  nothing  from  it  in  the 
way  of  money  since  that  time.     Now  I 
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am  told  that  the  authors  of  books  not 
dealing  with  campaigns  and  the  heroes 
of  campaigns  may  begin  to  take  heart 
again,  and  that  the  writers  of  fiction  may 
once  more  expect  to  find  a  public  who 
will  take  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  heroes 
and  heroines  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  battle-fields.  Even  already  some- 
thing of  the  same  effect  is  to  be  noticed 
in  the  world  of  politics. 

Some  of  our  public  men  have  been 
quite  lately  addressing  popular  audi- 
ences on  questions  of  political  reform 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  War  Office  or  the  con- 
duct of  Sir  Redvers  Buller.  Only  this 
very  day  I  have  been  reading  with  much 
satisfaction  some  articles  in  the  newspa- 
pers on  the  promised  revival  of  an  agita- 
tion for  new  parliamentary  measures  to 
deal  with  the  great  question  of  temper- 
ance. This  in  itself  is  an  encouraging 
omen.  While  war  is  going  on  we  must 
put  up  with  the  fact  that  nothing  will  be 
thought  of  but  the  war,  and  that  if  the 


people  at  home  have  any  grievances  to 
complain  of  they  must  only  complain  to 
each  other,  and  not  expect  to  occupy  the 
attention  of  Parliament.  I  cannot  but 
think  it  a  healthy  symptom  that  even  al- 
ready, and  before  the  campaign  is  literal- 
ly over,  there  should  be  some  talk  of  a 
revival  of  literature  and  a  freshening 
concern  about  political  and  social  reform. 
Your  readers  will  be  interested  in 
knowing  that  one  of  the  very  few  books 
which,  despite  of  the  war,  commanded 
the  attention  of  the  critics  and  the  read- 
ers here  was  the  work  of  an  American 
author.  Mr.  Henry  Harland's  delight- 
ful novel,  "  The  Cardinal's  Snuff-box," 
received  the  highest  praise  from  most  of 
our  best  critical  journals,  and  was  talked 
of  everywhere  in  cultured  society.  I 
have  not,  for  a  long  time,  read  a  story 
more  rich  in  poetic  feeling,  in  admirable 
touches  of  reality,  in  vivid  humor,  and 
living  presentation  of  character.  One 
cannot  help  falling  in  love  with  the  her- 
oine. 

London,  England. 


The    Passion    Play    of  the    Eibesthal. 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Blake. 


WONDERFUL  and  delightful  as 
the  play  at  Oberammergau  is, 
many  of  those  who  most  loved 
it  in  the  old  days  are  beginning  to  sigh 
for  the  inevitable  change  which  more- 
prosperous  conditions  have  made  in  it. 
With  the  background  of  fame  and  for- 
tune against  which  the  drama  is  now  set, 
and  the  higher  technical  excellence  with 
which  it  is  given,  comes  the  price  which 
success  almost  invariably  exacts.  A  cer- 
tain faint  perfume  of  artlessness,  a  loving 
grace  of  simplicity,  a  pleasing  awkward- 
ness of  gesture,  which — like  Fra  An- 
gelico's  adorable  faults — placed  the  lover 
above  the  artist,  is  lost  in  the  finer  finish 
of  detail. 

For  any  such  there  are  still  illusions 
waiting,  and  the  little  village  of  Eibes- 
thal holds  one  of  them.  The  traveler 
who  leaves  the  railroad  to  Dresden  at 
Mistelbach,  an  hour  and  a  half  from 
Vienna,  walks  across  a  billowy  tract  of 
fertile  country  to  this  small  nook  in  the 
sunny  uplands  of  Lower  Austria.       As 


we  trod  the  winding  footpath  one  bril- 
liant Sunday  morning  of  late  August, 
fields  of  golden  wheat  were  nodding  in 
the  sunshine,  the  hedges  were  full  of  wild 
flowers,  and  the  Sabbath  peace  of  nature 
was  like  a  blessing  over  the  land. 

The  village  is  of  the  simplest,  with 
nothing  but  the  fine  new  stone  school- 
house  and  the  big,  plain,  barn  like  struc- 
ture in  which  the  performances  are  held, 
to  mar  its  attraction.  It  lies  in  a  long, 
shallow  upland  valley,  like  a  trough  in 
the  sea  of  meadows  running  north  and 
south  under  the  Mannhartsberge,  and 
watered  by  the  bright  little  Eibesbrook. 
Around  the  small  greystone  church,  which 
rests  on  a  foundation  made  in  the  tenth 
century,  the  tiny,  thrifty  houses  gather 
in  a  cluster  on  each  side  of  narrow  well 
swept  lanes  that  lose  themselves  in  the 
outlying  fields.  There  is  a  hand's  breadth 
of  village  square,  shaded  by  a  fine  group 
of  old  lindens,  with  an  ugly  upstart  coun- 
try inn — which  nevertheless  supplies  a 
good  noodle  soup,  a  plate  of  bread  and 
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meat,  and  a  mug  of  beer,  to  from  600  to 
800  guests  every  Sunday  and  holiday  of 
July,  August  and  September.  The  wise 
ones  carry  their  collation  out  into  the  air 
and  eat  it  on  the  grass  before  the  door. 

From  the  gossip  about  you,  and  the 
brochures  that  are  afterward  handed 
about,  you  will  find  that  the  idea  of  the 
play  was  first  evolved  as  a  means  of  re- 
building the  church  and  erecting  a 
schoolhouse  and  gymnasium — or  what 
we  would  rather  call  a  school  of  Manual 
Training — for  the  enterprising  but  poor 
inhabitants.  The  thought  was  devel- 
oped in  an  atmosphere  of  pure  religious 
enthusiasm,  and  with  a  most  becoming 
reverence  and  sincerity.  Indeed,  it  is 
easy  to  see  by  a  thousand  little  traits, 
that  the  primitive  virtues  that  caused  the 
Passion  Plays  of  the  past  to  exist,  survive 
here  in  the  present.  An  evident  strain  of 
poetry  and  imagination  remains  as  heri- 
tage among  the  people ;  and  for  scores  of 
years  they  have  been  famous  among  the 
surrounding  peasantry  for  the  beauty  of 
their  Christmas  and  Easter  dramas. 

The  villagers  found  able  direction  and 
help  from  the  parish  priest,  Father 
Franz  Riedling,  and  the  head  master  of 
the  school,  Herr  Rudolph  Wedra.  A 
text  was  prepared  with  transcriptions  of 
the  Bible  narrative,  partly  to  be  spoken 
by  the  actors  in  the  course  of  the  drama, 
partly  to  be  sung  by  a  chorus  of  mixed 
voices  between  the  tableaux.  The  parts 
were  assigned  and  studied  for  more  than 
a  year  under  careful  training.  Then  for 
some  final  months  they  were  placed  un- 
der the  care  of  Herr  Jakob  Schreiner,  of 
the  Royal  Hof  Theater  of  Vienna,  in  the 
beginning  of  1898;  and  the  play  was 
given  for  the  first  time  in  July  of  the  fol- 
lowing summer.  The  roles  are  entirely 
assumed  by  the  villagers  and  their  fami- 
lies. Like  all  pastoral  communities  where 
the  occupations  are  largely  those  of  farm- 
ing, they  have  retained  a  simplicity  of 
character  that  lends  itself  easily  to  pan- 
tomime and  expression.  The  little  band 
of  vintners,  gardeners  and  herdsmen 
give  a  really  wonderful  exhibition  of 
naturalness  and  ease,  so  that  the  spec- 
tator assists  in  awe  and  sorrow  at  this 
tragic  story  of  the  Passion  and  Death  of 
his  Lord.  Indeed,  like  those  valleys  of 
the  Tyrol,  where  the  people  are  employed 
in  the  carving  of  figures  for  religious  pur- 
poses, and  where  the  faces  and  figures  of 


the  workmen  seem  to  have  taken  on  much 
of  the  semblance  of  the  sacred  characters 
they  create,  the  gravity  and  simple  dig- 
nity of  bearing  of  these  peasants  of 
Eibesthal  is  full  of  reminiscence  of  the 
parts  they  are  called  upon  to  play. 

The  Burgomeister  of  Vienna  and  the 
Archbishop  were  to  be  present  on  the  day 
of  our  visit ;  and  for  hours  before  the 
opening  of  the  doors  the  quiet  little  place 
hummed  with  its  multitude  of  sightseers. 
The  roads  across  the  meadows  were  in- 
visible for  clouds  of  dust  from  hundreds 
of  country  wagons  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  bringing  visitors  from  the  railroad 
five  miles  away  and  from  the  neighboring 
towns.  Groups  of  peasants  and  bour- 
geois in  holiday  garb  came  through  the 
footpaths  among  the  vineyards  and  corn- 
fields. The  eight  hundred  places  in  the 
playhouse  were  filled  at  once, — the  tick- 
ets ranging  from  two  florins  for  the  two 
benches  immediately  before  the  stage,  to 
fifty  kreutzers  in  the  back  of  the  hall.  A 
courteous  gentleman  took  care  of  strang- 
ers ;  and  we,  who  were  from  that  far  off 
land  of  hope  and  promise,  "  Amerika," 
had  the  honor  of  sharing  the  Burgo- 
meister's  settee.  One  incident  alone 
would  have  told  us  that  we  were  in  a 
far  away  land.  Some  minutes  before 
the  arrival  of  the  distinguished  party,  a 
Franciscan  father  hurried  in  at  the  side 
door  and  pushed  his  way  to  the  front. 
He  was  hot  and  dusty,  and  his  eyes 
glowed  with  excitement  as  he  waved  his 
broad  brimmed  hat  to  catch  the  attention 
of  the  audience.  "  Dear  friends,"  he 
shouted ;  "  good  men  and  neighbors  of 
the  Eibesthal !  I  have  just  come  from 
the  station  at  Mistelbach  with  our  be- 
loved Burgomeister ;  and  some  wretched 
fellows  in  the  crowd  hissed  him !  Think 
of  it !  They  cried  '  Pfui !  '  to  the  worthy 
hochwohlgeboren  chief  magistrate  of  the 
greatest  city  of  the  world, — he  who  had 
come  up  from  Vienna  to-day  to  do  you 
and  God  honor !  But  when  he  enters  this 
house,  which  will  be  in  a  moment,  it  will 
not  be  hisses  that  will  greet  him !  Good 
friends  !  True  friends  !  Every  man  on 
his  feet  for  the  Burgomeister !  It  will 
not  be  '  Pfui !  '  like  the  Lumpen  of  Mis- 
telbach, but  '  Hoch  ! '  '  Hoch  ! '  and  still 
'  Hoch !  '  that  will  ring  in  his  ears  from 
his  loyal  Eibesthalers !  "  And  when  the 
Burgomeister  entered  with  the  Bishop, 
his  hands  filled  with  enormous  bouquets 
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that  had  been  presented  outside,  the 
frenzy  of  "  Hochs !  "  nearly  raised  the 
rafters.  Then  the  house  regained  its 
quiet,  and  the  play  began. 

Thirty  young  girls,  dressed  in  honor  of 
our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  white,  with  blue 
sashes,  and  abundant  fair  hair  flowing  on 
the  shoulders,  marched  in  frOnt  of  the 
curtain,  while  the  alto,  tenors  and  bassos 
were  concealed  behind ;  and  together 
they  chanted  in  a  sort  of  recitative  the 
verses  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  As 
they  retired  the  curtain  rose  on  the  first 
scene,  an  open  space  before  a  rough  hill- 
side in  Bethany,  where  a  great  white 
stone  was  rolled  against  the  door  of  the 
tomb.  Martha  and  Mary,  with  faces 
hidden  in  their  aims,  sat  upon  the  ground 
outside.  John  and  James  and  a  little 
group  of  friends  conversed  in  low  tones 
of  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  his  grief 
when  he  should  find  his  friend  four  days 
buried.  As  they  speak,  Jesus  enters ;  a 
slight,  graceful  figure  of  medium  bight, 
with  the  gentle,  mournful  eyes  and  soft 
brown  beard  of  Hoffman's  picture.  The 
disciples  run  to  meet  him,  hurriedly  ex- 
plaining; the  sisters,  with  a  faint  cry,  rise 
and  stretch  out  mute  imploring  hands, 
while  Mary  falls  at  his  feet  and  sobs :  "  If 
thou  hadst  been  here  our  brother  had 
not  died !  "  He  bends  his  head  a  mo- 
ment in  prayer ;  lays  his  hand  upon  the 
bowed  head  before  him ;  and  then  lifts  it 
with  an  imperative  gesture,  as  he  cries  in 
a  loud  voice,  "Lazarus,  come  forth !"  A 
shiver  runs  through  the  house  as  the 
great  stone  slowly  moves  aside,  and  still 
bound  in  grave  clothes,  the  face  ghastly 
but  the  eyes  full  of  wondering  light, 
Lazarus  moves  toward  the  Master  as  one 
in  a  dream,  and  falls  before  him.  The 
Lord  raises  his  hand  in  prayer  and  bless- 
ing :  the  silence  is  only  broken  by  a 
strained  breath  here  and  there,  as  if  one 
had  really  looked  on  the  miracle ;  and  the 
curtain  falls  before  the  sigh  of  relief  finds 
vent. 

From  this  on  through  nineteen  tableaux 
divided  bytwo  short  intermissions  the  ex- 
citement grows  more  painfully  tense.  Mag- 
dalen, in  a  most  touching  scene,  anoints 
his  feet  in  the  house  of  Simon ;  a  crowd 
of  little  children  and  poor  women,  with 
shouts  of  "  Hosanna!  "  fling  palms  and 
flowering  boughs,  and  even  portions  of 
their  holiday  garments,  before  the  feet  of 
the  ass  hearing  him  into  Jerusalem,  while 


Jews  and  Pharisees  murmur  and  sneer 
apart ;  he  drives  the  money  changers 
from  the  gates  of  the  temple,  and  the 
priests  try  to  entrap  him  by  the  question 
of  tribute  to  Csesar.  In  the  next  scene 
for  the  first  time  the  Blessed  Virgin  en- 
ters. She  sits  at  a  table  in  a  small  bare 
room,  one  of  the  Marys  at  her  side,  talk- 
ing with  her  Son  before  he  enters  on  the 
Way  of  the  Cross.  A  paraphrase  of  Bible 
text  makes  the  subject  of  conversation. 
John,  with  two  of  the  apostles,  enters, and 
Lazarus  with  his  sisters.  Then  at  last 
he  rises,  holds  his  mother  at  arm's  length 
for  a  moment  with  a  look  of  deep  sorrow, 
blesses  her  and  them,  and  walks  away 
with  bowed  head.  The  dignity  and 
sweetness  of  the  Virgin's  grief,  the  few 
silent  gestures  of  renunciation,  the  soft, 
broken  voice  in  which  she  says  farewell 
and  the  resignation  with  which  she  makes 
on  her  knees  an  offering  of  this  dearer 
self  to  his  Father's  purposes,  is  most 
touching.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  rest,  the 
halting  speech,  the  peasant  accent,  the 
toil  worn  hands,  and  the  sometimes  awk- 
ward gestures  of  the  actors  lend  but  an 
added  reality.  For  were  not  the  actors 
in  the  great  drama  1,900  years  ago  of 
this  same  class,  ennobled  only  by  the 
beauty  soul  which  inspired  them? 
Mary  and  Jesus  alone  were  of  the  Kings 
of  the  House  of  David. 

It  was  possibly  for  this  reason  that  the 
characters  of  Pilate,  the  High  Priests 
and  the  centurions  were  the  least  vivid 
as  portraiture.  A  somewhat  unusual 
grouping  was  that  of  the  meeting  at  the 
house  of  Caiaphas,  where  Nicodemus  and 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  strive  to  defend 
their  Master,  and  Judas  comes  to  make 
his  bargain  for  blood  money.  Close  on 
this  comes  the  first  intermission  of  twenty 
minutes,  and  the  spellbound  audience 
breathe  again.  They  burst  out  in  pity 
and  anger  as  they  surge  from  the  shaded 
seats  to  the  summer  sunshine  outside. 
"  Look  now  what  brutes  these  Jews  are ! 
Ach  !  they  are  the  same  the  world  over !  " 
And  dear  Cod !  to  see  his  poor  mother's 
face  when  she  had  to  let  him  go !  " 
"  Shame  upon  them  !  Shame  upon  them  ! 
I  'd  like  to  hang  every  one  of  them  !  "  It 
was  bitter  earnest  to  every  angry  soul 
there,  and  flaming  cheeks  and  thick  Ger- 
man gutturals  bore  witness  to  their  emo- 
tion. "  See  now,  gracious  lady,"  said 
the  little  priest  at  my  side,  "  is  it  not  won- 
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derful  that  these  poor  honest  people  can 
put  on  so  well  the  aspect  of  the  Jews  that 
they  hate  so  much,  and  get  the  very  tones 
of  the  voice  and  look  of  the  eye  that  is  so 
different  from  their  own  ?  The  poor 
creatures !  how  hard  it  must  be  for  them 
to  put  on  the  faces  of  those  shameless 
ones !  " 

The  Last  Supper  begins  the  second 
portion ;  a  dignified  and  beautiful  group- 
ing after  the  manner  of  Giotto,  or  Ra- 
phael, rather  than  Da  Vinci — that  is  to 
say,  with  Judas  on  the  nearer  side  of  the 
table.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  of  the 
series  of  tableaux,  the  dialogue  is  a  par- 
aphrase of  Scripture,  with  a  few  sen- 
tences skillfully  interwoven,  and  her- 
alded always  by  the  choir  of  maidens 
singing  hymns  set  in  the  old  choral  form. 
Two  or  three  have  been  arranged  to  the 
music  of  Bach,  while  others  follow  the 
older  Gregorian  chant.  "  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  "  is  somewhat  marred 
by  the  naive-realism  of  the  falling  asleep 
of  Peter,  James  and  John,  while  their 
Lord  wrestles  with  the  sorrow  of  death 
and  is  comforted  by  an  angel  on  the  hill- 
side beyond.  It  is  to  this  group  that  the 
rabble  come,  headed  by  Judas  the  traitor, 
and  hot-headed  Peter,  drawing  a  sword, 
strikes  off  the  ear  of  Malchus.  Jesus 
before  the  High  Priest,  the  denial  of 
Peter  in  the  Outer  court  of  the  Palace, 
and  Christ  before  Pilate,  were  three 
scenes  graphic  and  strong  in  their  sim- 
plicity, and  most  effective  in  action.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  the  vigorous  plea 
for  the  acquittal  of  our  Lord  which  the 
stalwart  young  centurion  makes  to  the 
people,  and  the  reluctance  with  which  he 
finally  orders  the  release  of  Barabbas. 

The  series  of  pictures  in  which  our 
Lord  is  haled  from  High  Priest  to  Judge, 
from  Judge  to  Herod,  from  the  gloomy 
King  back  to  Pilate  again,  and  finally 
to  the  scourging  at  the  pillar  and  crown- 
ing with  thorns  in  the  market  place,  are 
most  thrilling  and  effective.  Then 
comes  the  final  theme — the  Way  of  the 
Cross,  and  the  Crucifixion.  Three  times 
the  pale  and  wasted  figure  falls  beneath 
the  weight  laid  upon  his  weak  shoulders, 
and  a  burly  soldier  is  pushed  forward  to 
help  him.  Veronica  tenderly  wipes  the 
pallid  face,  and  the  imprint  of  the  blessed 
features  remains  on  the  napkin.  He 
meets  the  little  group  of  weeping  women 
and    comforts    them;    while    the    rabble 


strike  with  heavy  foot  and  hand,  and  the 
angry  Jews  spit  upon  and  spurn  the  pros- 
trate one.  Then  they  pass  out  of  sight, 
and  in  a  few  moments  the  curtain  rises 
on  the  death  scene.  The  illusion  is  awe- 
somely perfect.  The  three  naked  figures 
lifted  on  rude  crosses,  chill  the  heart ; 
and  a  low  horrified  moan,  which  is  felt 
rather  then  heard,  stirs  the  audience. 
From  the  lips  of  the  dying  Savior  fall 
the  seven  last  words.  Now  and  again  a 
slight  shudder  passes  over  the  body,  and 
the  head  droops  lower  and  lower  until  it 
sinks  upon  the  lifeless  breast.  The  pen- 
itent thief  dies  quietly,  almost  hopeful- 
ly ;  the  unregenerate  writhes  and  tosses 
in  frantic  revolt,  and  struggles  uselessly 
to  the  end.  After  it  is  all  over  the  peo- 
ple still  sit  in  silence  as  absolute  as  if  they 
had  really  looked  upon  Calvary,  and  it 
is  some  moments  after  the  curtain  falls 
before  power  of  expression  comes  back. 
Even  then,  if  the  Burgomeister  had  not 
risen  to  express  his  deep  interest  and  ap- 
preciation, I  think  the  audience  would 
have  passed  out  without  a  word. 

For  the  summer  of  1900  during  the 
Sundays  and  feasts  of  July,  August  and 
September  the  parishioners  of  Eibesthal 
have  prepared  a  still  more  important  pro- 
gram. Fully  three  hundred  actors  will 
take  part  in  representations  from  the  life 
of  Jesus,  which  will  be  given  in  the  morn- 
ings of  the  same  days  on  which  the  Pas- 
sion Play  will  occupy  the  afternoons. 
Dr.  Richard  von  Kralik,  of  Vienna, 
whose  splendid  work  in  the  preparation 
of  Mystery-Plays  has  been  known  for 
many  years  in  Austria,  has  arranged  the 
text  which  will  accompany  the  tableaux. 
A  very  large  chorus  has  been  trained  to 
a  remarkable  degree  of  excellence,  the 
costumes  are  to  be  of  absolute  historical 
accuracy,  and  the  scenery  and  staging, 
under  the  direction  of  artists  connected 
with  the  Vienna  Hof  Theater,  promise 
the  most  perfect  setting  possible.  As  be- 
fore, the  performers  are  chosen  entirely 
from  among  the  villagers,  and  it  has  be- 
come a  labor  of  love  with  the  devout  and 
simple  minded  people.  If  fervor  and  de- 
votion can  insure  success,  they  are  cer- 
tain to  achieve  it.  It  would  be  a  most 
interesting  experience  for  one  returning 
from  Oberammergau  to  prolong  his 
wandering  through  that  lovely  land  about 
Innsbruck  and  the  Salzkammergut,  or 
down  the  Danube  from  Linz  to  Vienna, 
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and  compare  the  little  flower  of  the  Ei- 
besthal  with  its  more  splendid  sister. 
There  is  always  a  special  pleasure  in  as- 
sisting at  the  beginnings  of  things  which 
are  destined  to  become  famous ;  and  I  am 


very  sure  the  bloom  of  freshness  that 
now  clings  about  this  new  Pastoral 
Symphony  will  not  be  long  left  un- 
spoiled by  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Ethnology  in  the  Philippines. 

By  F.    F.   Hilder. 

[Professor  Hilder  has  just  returned  to  this  country  from  a  several  months'  trip  to  the  Philippines,  where,  as 
special  agent  of  the  Government,  he  made  a  collection  of  ethnological  specimens  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
— Editor  ] 


THE  gathering  of  the  great  Philip- 
pine collection  of  ethnological 
specimens  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  by  myself  and  agent  sent  out 
by  the  Government  has  been  most  suc- 
cessful and  entirely  gratifying  to  me. 
The  specimens  will  aggregate  several 
thousand  pieces,  and  constitute  a  good 
exhibit  of  the  manufactures,  trades, 
arts,  tools,  domestic  utensils,  costumes, 
weapons,  woods  and  industries  of  the 
islands.  The  first  installment  of  the  col- 
lection came  with  me  on  the  transport 
"  Thomas,"  and  the  balance  will  follow 
on  successive  transports. 

It  is  the  intention  to  send  the  speci- 
mens from  San  Francisco  to  Washing- 
ton, where  they  will  be  classified  and  ar- 
ranged in  proper  shape  for  public  in- 
spection, and  the  whole  will  be  sent  to 
the  Pan-American  Exhibition  at  Buf- 
falo next  year  as  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment exhibit.  Upon  their  return  to 
Washington  the  specimens  will  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  Philippines  department  in 
the   National  Museum. 

A  very  careful  search  among  the  is- 
lands of  the  group  made  by  myself  and 
assistants  has  been  satisfactorily  re- 
warded. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  portion  of 
my  collection,  from  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  is  the  woods,  of  which  there  are 
too  specimens,  many  of  which  are  un- 
known to  the  commercial  world.  In 
my  opinion  the  greatest  immediate  pros- 
pect for  business  development  in  the 
Philippines  will  be  found  in  the  forests. 
Vast  tracts  of  land  are  practically  un- 
touched by  the  woodsman's  ax,  and  I 
have  specimens  of  some  of  the  finest 
material   for  cabinet-making  purposes  I 


have  ever  seen.  The  specimens  have 
been  prepared  in  blocks  having  three 
sides  in  the  rough  and  one  side  polished, 
showing  at  a  glance  the  adaptability  of 
the  wood  for  any  given  purpose.  They 
are  all  labeled,  giving  the  name,  and  cat- 
aloged with  such  other  information  re- 
specting them  as  could  be  obtained.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  woods  I  saw- 
there  is  known  as  ivory  wood,  and  its 
appearance  justifies  the  name.  When 
polished  it  presents  the  appearance  of 
fine  ivory  and  is  quite  hard,  its  intro- 
duction into  the  various  wood-carving 
and  fine  cabinet  manufactures  being  cer- 
tain of  popularity. 

The  manufacture  of  lumber  is  in  a 
most  primitive  state,  the  old-fashioned 
pit-sawing  being  mostly  in  vogue — in 
fact,  even  that  form  not  being  employed 
to  any  great  extent.  The  possibilities 
of  the  lumber  business  in  the  islands 
conducted  with  modern  methods  and 
with  the  enterprise  Americans  would  in- 
fuse in  the  undertaking  are  great  in- 
deed, and  I  look  forward  confident  in 
the  prediction  that  it  will  become  a  lead- 
ing industry  of  the  territory. 

There  is  another  and  almost  equally 
good  opportunity  for  American  capital 
and  enterprise  in  the  introduction  of  im- 
proved machinery  for  the  treatment  of 
the  native  hemp,  from  which  the  well- 
known  Manila  rope  is  manufactured. 
This,  by  the  way,  is  not  hemp  at  all,  but 
a  fiber  obtained  from  a  species  of  banana 
tree  peculiar  to  the  Philippines.  I  have 
made  a  collection  of  all  the  fibers  of  the 
islands,  many  of  them  useful  in  various 
directions. 

I  cannot  undertake  to  give  anything 
like  a  detailed  list  of  the  collection,  but. 
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generalizing;,  there  are  models  of  native 
houses  and  boats,  apparatus  and  uten- 
sils, costumes,  implements  used  in  the 
important  industry  of  fishing,  native 
agricultural  implements,  hundreds  of 
photographs  showing  native  manners 
and  customs,  all  sorts  of  musical  instru- 
ments, from  the  crudest  made  of  bam- 
boo to  the  most  modern  made  in  Ma- 
nila ;  furniture  made  of  bamboo  and  ele- 
gantly carved  and  polished  pieces  made 
of  the  native  woods ;  cannons,  guns, 
arms,  bolos  (a  large  knife  similar  to  the 
machete  made  familiar  in  the  Cuban 
war),  infernal  machines,  tubing  bound 
with  wire  used  in  place  of  cannons,  and 
other  weapons  captured  by  American 
troops ;  rolls  of  handwritten  native  mu- 
sic, samples  of  kindergarten  work,  pub- 
lic school  children's  examination  pa- 
pers, a  complete  collection  of  school 
books  under  the  Spanish  regime,  and 
hundreds  of  other  things  peculiar  to  the 
islands  and  their  native  tribes. 

I  made  an  extensive  study  of  the  la- 
bor conditions,  and  have  authentic  re- 
ports from  almost  every  branch  of  busi- 
ness in  which  labor  is  employed.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  prices  paid,  let  us 
take  this  report  made  by  one  of  the  lead- 
ing carriage  manufactories :  The  fore- 
man is  paid  $100  a  month,  four  smiths 
$1.50  a  day,  six  carpenters  $1.25  a  day, 
four  painters  $1.50  a  day,  two  leather 
workers  $1.50  a  day,  two  cloth  workers 
$1.25  a  day,  ten  apprentices  50  and  25 
cents  a  day,  Mexican  money,  which  has 
only  half  the  value  of  American  cur- 
rency. The  other  trades  and  employ- 
ments are  on  about  the  same  basis,  the 
average  wage  for  artisans  being  $1.50 
Mexican,  or  75  cents  American  money. 
In  some  cases  where  the  pay  is  extreme- 
ly small  the  workmen  are  given  meals  in 
addition  to  their  wages ;  but,  as  these 
meals  are,  as  a  rule,  only  of  the  cheapest 
and  commonest  food — rice,  fruits,  fish, 
etc. — the  difference  is  not  great.  The 
hours  of  labor  vary  from  eight  to  twelve 
hours  a  day. 

I  found  the  natives  not  only  willing 
but  anxious  that  their  children  shall  at- 
tend the  public  schools,  and  particularly 
that  they  be  taught  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  schools  are,  as  a  conse- 
quence, numerously  attended,  and  this 
fact  may  predestine  the  future  of  the 
people.     The   present   generation   is   ig- 


norant, superstitious  and  credulous. 
Under  Spanish  rule  they  were  taught 
only  the  most  rudimentary  branches, 
and  were  drilled  into  most  abject  obe- 
dience to  their  superiors,  so  that  to-day 
the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  are  able 
to  deceive  their  followers  and  make  them 
believe  the  most  absurd  statements.  For 
instance,  I  was  told  that  Aguinaldo  had 
issued  a  manifesto  not  long  ago  in  which 
he  informed  his  followers  that  the 
French  and  German  Governments  had 
sent  powerful  fleets  to  their  aid,  and 
upon  their  arrival  the  Americans  would 
be  driven  from  the  islands.  They  are 
told  and  believe  that  the  anti-expansion- 
ist leaders  in  the  United  States  and  their 
political  followers  will  aid  them,  and 
such  stories  are  manufactured  to  bolster 
up«the  spirits  of  the  fast  depleting  ranks 
of  the  rebels. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  men  in  the 
insurrectionists'  ranks  was  recently 
captured,  and  is  now  in  prison  in  Ma- 
nila. He  is  a  brother-in-law  of  Agui- 
naldo, a  half-breed  (Chinese-Tagalo, 
called  Mestizos),  Paua  (Pow-wa)  by 
name,  who  has  been  a  dangerous,  blood- 
thirsty and  treacherous  foe.  He  was 
treated  entirely  too  leniently  in  my  opin- 
ion, for  he  deserved  to  be  shot. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when 
even  the  remnant  of  the  insurrectionists' 
army  will  be  brought  to  a  realizing 
sense  of  their  folly,  and  I  look  for  rapid 
and  satisfactory  results  in  the  work  of 
the  new  commission.  The  more  intelli- 
gent of  the  natives  are  finding  out  the 
difference  between  the  broken  promises 
of  their  Spanish  rulers  and  the  manifest 
intentions  of  our  country  toward  re- 
claiming and  developing  the  islands. 

In  Manila  there  is  every  evidence  of 
prosperity,  partly  due,  of  course,  to  the 
presence  of  the  large  army  stationed  in 
the  islands,  but  a  better  general  business 
is  being  done  than  ever  before.  The 
Pasig  is  crowded  constantly  with  the 
traffic,  in  fact  cannot  accommodate  the 
demands  for  wharfage  facilities.  The 
retail  stores,  owned  principally  by  Ger- 
man, French  and  Spanish  merchants,  are 
doing  well,  and  the  Spanish  seem  to  ac- 
cept the  situation  philosophically,  deter- 
mined to  make  the  best  of  the  changed 
government.  Americans  are  not  large- 
ly represented  as  yet  in  the  retail  busi- 
ness of  the  city,  a  few  photograph  gal- 
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leries,  restaurants,  and  altogether  too 
many  saloons  about  covering  the  list.  In 
order  to  do  business  successfully  it  is  es- 
sential to  know  the  Spanish  language, 
and  this  probably  restricts  the  number  of 
American  merchants. 

Sanitary  conditions  are  much  im- 
proved since  the  islands  came  under  our 
rule,  and  I  was  in  a  position  to  make  the 
comparison.  While  the  climate  of  Ma- 
nila is  enervating,  it  has  been  made  less 
unendurable  by  reason  of  improved 
sewerage  and  cleanliness  in  other  re- 
spects. I  have  been  in  many  tropical 
countries,  and  give  it  as  my  opinion  that 
the  Philippine  islands  are  superior  in 
most  respects  to  any  of  them  as  a  place 
of  residence.  I  want  to  add,  however, 
that  the  most  inspiring  and  agreeable 
sight  my  eyes  beheld  during  my  entire 
journey  was  that  of  the  sun  rising  and  il- 


luminating   the     Golden     Gate     as     we 
steamed  into  port  the  other  day. 

I  want  to  add  a  word  about  my  im- 
pression of  the  conduct  and  policy  of 
General  Otis.  I  consider  him  to  be  one 
of  the  best  officers  ever  placed  in  such  a 
responsible  position.  His  greatest  fault, 
to  my  mind,  lay  in  the  assumption  of  too 
much  detail  work,  work  which  could 
have  been  performed  by  members  of  his 
staff,  thus  depriving  himself  of  needed 
rest,  so  necessary  in  a  tropical  climate. 
I  found  General  Otis  curteous  and  will- 
ing to  aid  me  in  any  way  possible  in  my 
researches,  and  many  interesting  relics 
in  the  collection  I  obtained  through  his 
co-operation.  He  is  cool-headed  and 
conservative,  not  given  to  spectacular 
display,  a  careful  and  conscientious  of- 
ficer and  a  gentleman. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Changing  the  Colors  of  Flowers  to  Suit  Fashion 

By  George  E.   Walsh. 


FLORISTS  are  displaying  some  re- 
markable flowers  in  their  show 
windows — blue  and  green  carna- 
tions, scarlet  daffodils,  pink  lilies-of-the- 
valley,  and  blue  tulips.  So  startling  are 
some  of  these  new  combinations  of  colors 
in  old  standard  flowers  that  nobody  ever 
thought  of  being  giddy  or  vain  in  their 
dress  that  the  mind  is*  temporarily  puz- 
zled. Floriculture  is  certainly  making 
tremendous  strides  every  year,  but  one  is 
hardly  prepared  to  accept  the  belief  that 
growers  of  flowers  have  it  within  their 
power  to  change  and  alter  the  natural  col- 
ors of  all  blossoms  to  suit  their  will,  or  a 
passing  whim  of  fashion. 

Yet  this  is  just  what  florists  have  suc- 
ceeded in  doing,  and  in  the  future  flow- 
ers can  be  raised  to  suit  the  demands  of 
fashion  in  colors  without  much  labor. 
Heretofore  it  has  required  years  to  raise 
a  strain  of  carnations  or  roses  that  would 
produce  a  certain  fashionable  shade,  but 
now  what  required  long  time  and  close 
application  of  cultural  methods  can  be 
accomplished  by  the  florist  in  a  few 
weeks.  But  the  secret  of  the  process 
should  not  be  known  if  we  would  appre- 
ciate the  new  flowers  of  the  season  in  all 


their  gay  colors,  for  the  illusion  once 
broken  robs  them  of  half  their  value. 

The  newly-colored  flowers  are  not  ex- 
actly dyed.  Immersed  in  dye  solutions 
the  delicate  blossoms  refuse  to  take  the 
colors.  Every  solution  yet  prepared  for 
them  has  either  blotched  the  leaves  and 
petals,  or  destroyed  them  outright.  For 
ten  years  now  florists  have  been  trying  to 
concoct  a  dye  mixture  that  the  flowers 
would  take  acceptably,  and  not  be  in- 
jured by  it;  but  all  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion have  proved  futile.  Now  it  is  dis- 
covered, however,  that  nearly  all  of  our 
cultivated  plants  will  absorb  aniline  so- 
lutions through  their  stems,  and  under 
certain  favorable  conditions  the  blossoms 
will  receive  and  retain  the  artificial  col- 
ors communicated  to  them  through  their 
stalks  ami  branches. 

This  secret  once  out  extensive  experi- 
ments were  made  by  florists  with  all  sorts 
bf  dye  compounds,  and  the  result  is  ap- 
parent this  season  in  an  abundance  of  ar- 
tificially colored  flowers  of  all  conceivable 
hues.  Many  of  them  are  positively  beau- 
tiful ;  others  are  attractive  only  by  their 
oddity;  and  some  are  so  incongruous  as 
to  offend  a  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  na- 
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ture.  Nevertheless,  the  flowers  thus  col- 
ored will  have  their  day,  and  fashion  will 
decree  that  all  blossoms  must  bend  to  her 
dictations  in  the  future  so  far  as  the  mat- 
ter of  coloration  is  concerned. 

The  process  of  coloring  the  flowers 
artificially  is  to  dissolve  aniline  dyes  in 
water  to  a  light  transparency,  and  then 
place  the  stems  of  the  cut  flowers  in  the 
liquid.  The  coloration  cannot  be  accom- 
plished by  feeding  the  growing  potted 
plants  with  the  dyes,  altho  when  the  roots 
are  cut  at  the  base  they  will  sometimes 
absorb  enough  of  the  coloring  matter  to 
tinge  the  blossoms.  Thus  Roman  hya- 
cinths can  be  taken  up  from  the  ground, 
and  by  cutting  a  few  of  the  smaller  roots 
they  can  be  made  to  change  the  colors  of 
their  blossoms  slowly.  Where  the  roots 
and  stalks  are  unbroken,  the  system  of 
little  veins  or  vessels  of  the  plants  cannot 
reach  the  colored  solutions,  and  conse- 
quently they  undergo  no  apparent 
change.  The  present  fashion  is  thus  of 
necessity  confined  chiefly  to  cut  flowers, 
and  not  to  potted  plants. 

Under  a  microscope  the  action  of  the 
dye  solution  is  interesting,  and  also  in- 
structive in  showing  the  different  vein- 
ing  of  plants.  The  coloring  matter  is 
clearly  visible  through  the  microscope 
as  it  passes  up  the  stem  and  through  the 
leaves,  petals  and  other  parts  of  the  flow- 
ers. The  action  in  some  cut  flowers  is 
very  rapid.  White  tulips  placed  in  the 
aniline  solutions  can  be  tinted  pink,  blue, 
green,  or  purple  in  a  few  hours.  The 
water  tubes  of  the  plants  begin  to  absorb 
the  liquid  as  soon  as  the  stems  are  placed 
in  it,  and  it  spreads  in  all  directions, 
showing  minutely  the  various  courses  of 
the  veins.  As  the  coloring  matter 
branches  out  the  veins  grow  smaller,  un- 
til the  extreme  ends  are  reached,  where 
they  are  very  minute. 

When  the  coloring  matter  reaches  the 
blossoms  of  the  plants  its  action  is  more 
important  than  when  merely  passing  up 
the  stems  or  leaves.  Certain  parts  of  the 
flowers  absorb  the  liquid  more  rapidly 
than  others.  Thus  the  Eucharis  ama- 
zonica  has  its  style  dyed  a  deep  red,  while 
the  flower  shows  no  signs  of  coloring.  In 
most  flowers  the  pistils  absorb  the  col- 
oring matter  first,  and  in  the  greatest 
quantity,  showing  the  deepest  tint.  The 
daffodils  and  narcissi  have  their  tubes 
and   coronas  colored  more  deeply  than 


the  perianth.     The  abutilon  has  the  calyx 
colored,  but  not  the  petals. 

The  difference  in  the  general  system  of 
veining  of  plants  is  very  noticeable  when 
plants  standing  in  aniline  solutions  are 
studied  under  the  microscope.  The  snow- 
drops, for  instance,  show  eight  large 
veins  or  tubes  at  the  base,  and  these  after 
crossing  the  petal  in  parallel  lines  branch 
out  fan-like  at  the  tips,  giving  the  rich 
pink  margins  that  are  so  attractive.  The 
veining  of  the  Christmas  roses  is  very 
different.  Straight  tubes  cross  and  re- 
cross  the  petals  until  a  perfect  network 
of  lines-  is  formed,  which  when  colored 
with  red  aniline  dye  suffuses  the  whole 
flower  with  a  delicate  shade  of  pink. 

Most  of  our  common  flowers  will  ab- 
sorb the  aniline  solutions  in  a  few  hours, 
and  produce  wonderful  results.  Yellow 
daffodils  can  be  striped  with  scarlet  in 
less  than  twelve  hours ;  white  lilacs  can 
be  turned  to  a  pink  or  blue  in  less  time ; 
and  even  the  large  double  white  camelia 
can  be  tinted  in  a  few  hours.  Cyclamens, 
snowdrops,  hyacinths,  Christmas  roses, 
tulips,  Solomon's  seal,  daffodils,  lilies-of- 
the-valley,  carnations,  camelias,  callas, 
and  similar  flowers  are  artificially  colored 
by  this  process,  and  placed  upon  the  mar- 
ket. Even  the  leaves  of  plants  absorb 
and  retain  the  artificial  colors.  Ivy 
leaves  placed  in  an  aniline  solution  begin 
to  color  in  a  few  hours,  and  the  veins  are 
made  to  stand  out  like  small  lines  of  red 
blood.  The  leaves  of  many  other  plants 
have  been  found  to  absorb  the  dyes  just 
as  readily  as  the  ivy,  and  remarkable  ef- 
fects are  obtained. 

Aniline  scarlet  dissolved  in  water  pro- 
duces pink  and  scarlet  in  the  flowers,  and 
indigo  carmine  yields  blue  tints.  When 
the  two  dyes  are  combined  interesting  re- 
sults are  obtained.  In  some  flowers  cu- 
rious mottled  effects  are  produced ;  in 
others  the  blossoms  become  pink,  blue 
and  purple  in  various  parts,  and  in  a  few 
distinct  shades  of  purple  suffuse  the  pet- 
als. Blue  and  yellow  dyes  invariably 
produce  greens  in  the  flowers  of  the 
plants. 

It  is  not  quite  known  yet  whether  this 
coloration  is  due  to  capillary  attraction, 
or  to  some  peculiar  force  inherent  in  all 
plants.  The  process  is  certainly  interest- 
ing, and,  while  at  present  its  chief  re- 
sult is  in  enabling  florists  to  color  their 
flowers  at  will,  it  may  yet  have  a  prac- 
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tica!  bearing  on  horticultural  develop- 
ments. It  is  said  to  be  of  some  value  to 
florists  now  in  distinguishing  between 
tulips  that  will  be  of  little  real  value  and 
those  that  are  highly  prized.  Tulips 
raised  from  seed  are  called  "  breeder  tu- 
lips," and  it  takes  six  to  seven  years  to 
tell  whether  they  will  be  of  the  "  flamed  " 
or  "  feathered  "  varieties.  When  a 
grower  may  wish  for  the  former,  it  is  a 


little  annoying  to  find  that  all  of  his  stock 
is  just  the  opposite  at  the  end  of  six  years 
of  work.  By  immersing  a  few  stalks  of 
the  tulips  in  aniline  solutions,  the  grower 
can  in  six  or  twelve  hours  tell  by  the 
veining  whether  they  are  of  the  feath- 
ered or  flamed  variety.  In  this  way  the 
new  process  of  coloring  flowers  is  of 
some  practical  importance. 

New  York  City. 


Strong  Religion. 

By  John  Swinton. 


A  WEAZENED  and  ragged  fag  of 
a  newsboy,  seven  or  eight  years 
old,  who  had  hereditary  hunger 
in  his  face  and  his  shanks  stood  peeping 
at  some  ham  sandwiches  lying  on  a  slab 
behind  the  window  of  a  cheap  eating- 
house  in  Ann  Street.  I  halted  a  mo- 
ment, looked  at  the  starveling,  bent  low, 
and  asked  him  if  he  wouldn't  like  a  sand- 
wich. 

"  No,  sir,"  the  urchin  replied.  "  I'm  a 
little  Jew !  " 

"  But  take  something  else." 

"  No,  sir,  thank  ye.  I  can't  eat  any- 
thing what  isn't  kosher!" 

Moral. — The  ever-abiding  power  of 
great  Moses.     It  was  Strong  Religion. 

II. 

When  young  Rocco,  a  rough,  tough, 
horny-handed  and  very  hard-up  Italian 
hobbledehoy,  came  to  this  house  on  Fri- 
day morning  to  do  some  chores,  a  plate 
of  superfluous  hash  stood  on  a  table  in 
the  basement.  Seeing  him  glance  at  it 
sharply  as  he  passed  through  the  room  on 
his  way  to  the  backyard,  I  said  to  him : 
"Rocco,  won't  you  take  some  hash?" 

"  No,  signor !  "  he  answered  at  once, 
"  I'm  a  Catholic,  and  can't  eat  meat  on 
Friday." 


Moral. — The  spiritual  authority  of 
Rome  in  scecala  scuculorum.  Also,  the 
symbolism  of  the  day  of  Christ's  cruci- 
fixion.    It   was   Strong  Religion. 

Appendix. 

And  yet,  esteemed  reader!  and  again 
yet,  even  in  view  of  the  solemn  "  little 
Jew  "  and  the  sacrificial  Rocco,  there  are 
people  who  tell  us  that  religion  is  dead, 
or  half-dead,  or  has  the  galloping  con- 
sumption, or  is  being  choked  by  science, 
or  is  groaning  under  Darwinism,  Hux- 
leyism,  and  the  evolution  of  something. 

Let  such  people  look  again  at  the  hun- 
gry Jew  urchin  and  at  the  Italian  hob- 
bledehoy. 

-  Moral. — Don't  be  quite  sure  of  any- 
thing till  you  know  something  about  it. 

Apodixis. 

"  Well,  now,"  says  Dr.  Yankee  of  the 
Deep-Sea  Soundings,  "  but  both  Isaac 
the  Jew  and  Rocco  the  Italian  were  igno- 
rant." 

Avast  there !  and  hold  on,  Dr.  Yankee 
of  the  bottomless  Ocean  of  Wisdom.  Do 
you  really  fancy  that  they  are  so  very 
much  more  ignorant  than  you  are  about 
these  things  ? 

New  York  City. 
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China  Breaking  Up.* 

It  is  scarcely  more  than  a  year  and  a 
half  since  we  reviewed  Mr.  Colquhoun's 
"  China  in  Transformation,"  and  here 
comes  another  contribution  from  his  pen 
to  the  question  that,  above  all  others,  is 
agitating  the  international  world.  The 
bulletins  are  talking  of  the  gallant  fight 
of  a  company  of  diplomats,  marines  and 
missionaries  against  the  hordes  of  Box- 
ers, and  the  capitals  of  Christendom 
grow  sick  at  heart  as  they  realize  the  al- 
most absolute  certainty  of  another  holo- 
caust— to  rival  in  its  horrors  that  at 
Cawnpore  forty-three  years  ago.  As  we 
read  the  telegrams  and  look  over  this  new 
book,  the  conviction  forces  itself  that  if 
the  author's  warnings  in  his  other  books 
had  been  heeded  the  present  disaster 
might,  almost  assuredly  would,  have  been 
avoided.  What  is  the  message  of  the 
present  volume? 

Mr.  Colquhoun  is  a  perfect  Gradgrind 
in  the  matter  of  facts.  He  has  theories, 
as  what  well  informed  man  has  not,  but 
it  is  not  so  much  his  theories  that  are 
prominent  as  his  facts.  Not  content 
with  what  he  already  knew,  which  would 
have  furnished  ample  capital  for  many 
men,  he  started  out  to  trace  for  himself 
the  routes  that  have  been  followed  by 
the  influences  so  potent  in  the  China  of 
to-day.  He  thus  devotes  one-third  of  the 
book  to  Siberia,  its  history,  character, 
needs,  opportunities,  as  seen  by  him  from 
an  unofficial  trip  along  the  wondrous  new 
railway.  He  then  describes  Manchuria, 
and  the  reasons  for  its  dominance  in 
the  Empire,  and  gives  an  account  of  Pe- 
king. This  is  by  far  the  best  that  we 
have  seen,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  read 
with  great  interest  by  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  fate  of  Minister  Conger 
and  his  family,  the  venerable  Dr.  W.  A. 
P.  Martin  and  the  devoted  band  of  mis- 
sionaries at  the  mercy  of  the  rabble. 

From  Peking  to  and  up  the  Yangtse 
Valley  Mr.  Colquhoun  carries  the  read- 
er, interesting  him  not 'so  much  in  the 

*  Overland  to  China  By  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun, 
author  of  "  China  in  Transformation,"  etc.  New  York  : 
Harpers,    $3.00. 


scenery,  for  that  has  been  vividly  de- 
scribed by  Mrs.  Bird  Bishop  and  others, 
as  in  the  potentialities  of  the  region,  its 
opportunities  for  trade,  its  possibilities 
for  Empire.  Then  he  passes  through 
Yunnan,  that  much  talked  of  yet  little 
known  province  of  Southwest  China 
where  England  and  France  are  supposed 
to  be  measuring  swords,  or,  rather,  sur- 
veying rods,  and  closes  his  trip  in  Tong- 
king,  anxious  to  see  what  French  en- 
terprise has  accomplished  during  the  six- 
teen years  since  he  was  there  as  war  cor- 
respondent for  the  London  Times. 

Having  completed  the  survey,  the  au- 
thor sums  up  his  conclusions  in  the  as- 
sertion "  that  China  is  breaking  up  at 
lightning  speed ;  "  the  Government  has 
lost  its  supremacy,  its  vitality,  and  it's 
ability  to  defend  its  own  possessions ;  the 
interior  provinces  are  passing  into  a 
state  of  anarchy ;  while  on  every  side  the 
foreigner  is  making  himself  evident  in 
seizure  of  land — Manchuria,  Kiao-chau, 
Wei-hai-wei  and  Kaulung — in  securing 
railway,  mining  and  commercial  conces- 
sions. These,  however,  he  shows  are 
valuable  just  in  proportion  as  they  are 
supported  by  actual  power.  In  time 
past,  and  still,  theoretically,  the  better  in- 
formed Chinese  look  upon  England  and 
the  United  States  as  their  best  friends. 
They  look  to  the  north,  however,  and  see 
the  great  Russian  railway  extending 
across  the  Continent  and  entering  their 
own  dominions ;  they  see  French  Catho- 
lic priests  usurping  the  position  and 
rights  of  magistrates,  and  France  keep- 
ing up  claims  for  indemnity  for  injury 
done  to  Catholics ;  while  England  and 
America  remain  quiet,  and  when  their 
people  are  injured,  instead  of  demand- 
ing immediate  reparation,  institute  a  long 
course  of  inquiry.  For  this  the  Chinese 
may  be  gratefvil  as  indicating  more  cour- 
teous consideration  and  fairer  dealing, 
but  they  seem  to  see  in  it  a  lack  of  power, 
whereas  the  others  make  that  power  very 
manifest.  If  they  must  yield  to  some  one, 
it  is  better  to  yield  to  the  one  that  can 
visit  strongest  penalty  in  case  of  resist- 
ance. 
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The  actual  power  of  Russia  and  France 
Mr.  Colquhoun  does  not  consider  so 
great  now  as  to  give  occasion  for  much 
anxiety  provided  it  is  met  promptly  and 
effectively,  especially  as  England  and 
America  can  certainly  count  on  the  sup- 
port of  Japan,  and  very  probably  of  Ger- 
many. The  Siberian  railway  is  not  yet 
completed,  and  is  far  from  being  in  first- 
class  shape.  France  has  questions  of  her 
own  to  look  after  in  Tongking,  not  to 
speak  of  Africa.  The  present,  therefore, 
is  the  moment  to  form  an  intelligent  de- 
cision and  unite  upon  some  clear  course 
of  action. 

Coming  at  this  moment  when  its 
prophecies  are  being  proved  true  in  so 
marked  a  degree,  the  book  should  have  a 
cordial  reception.  It  should  be  read 
carefully  by  all  interested,  not  merely  in 
China  itself,  but  in  our  relations  to  that 
unfortunate  Empire.  Its  information 
may  be  relied  upon,  and  accurate  knowl- 
edge is  always  the  best  basis  for  sound 
judgment.  The  book  is  well  gotten  up 
with  good  illustrations  and  most  excel- 
lent and  valuable  maps. 


The  Scribners  are  publishing  a  series  of 
little  books  whose  point  and  pith  and 
many  substantial  merits  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  observe  and  comment  on  before. 
"  The  Messages  of  the  Bible,"  edited  by 
Professors  F.  K.  Sanders,  of  Yale,  and 
Chas.  F.  Kent,  of  Brown.  They  are  not 
substitutes  for  the  Bible,  but  aids  to  its 
reverent  and  profitable  reading.  Vol. 
XI  in  the  series  is  The  Messages  of 
Paul.  By  George  Barker  Stevens,  Ph.- 
D.,  D.D.,  Dwight  Professor  of  Theology, 
Yale.    (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25.) 

Here  is  a  good  book  which  will 

make  light  and  life  around  it  as  it  goes : 
Upward  Steps.  By  Gerard  B.  F.  Hal- 
lock,  D.D.  (The  Westminster  Press, 
Philadelphia.  $1.00.)  It  is  a  presenta- 
tion of  vital  truths  in  a  way  which  shows 

them    vital. Charles    A.    Berry, 

D.D.  A  Memoir.  By  James  S.  Drum- 
mond.  (Cassell  &  Company.  $1.50). 
Dr.  Berry,  pastor  since  1883  of  Queen 
Street  Congregational  Church,  Wolver- 
hampton, London,  was  a  very  unusual 
man  and  this  memoir  by  his  "  Co-Pastor 
and  Fellow  Student  "  is  full  of  interest. 
At  Mr.  Beecher's  death  he  was  invited 
to  succeed  him  and  declined-     He  was 


here  to  represent  the  Arbitration  Socie- 
ty, and  the  reintroduction  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Treaty,  spoke  in  the  prominent 
cities,  was  welcomed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  invited  to  open 
Congress  as  chaplain.  This  biography 
rises  high  above  a  merely  personal  and 
lifts  the  reader  to  the  higher  and  wider 
planes  of  life,  thought  and  action,  on 
which  one  of  the  truest,  freest  and  most 
vigorous  ministers  of  the  modern  Church 

lived    and    wrought. Studies    of 

the  Portrait  of  Christ.  By  the  Rev. 
George  Matheson,  M.A.,  D.D.,  F.R.S.E. 
(A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.  $1.75).  This 
is  the  second  edition  of  one  of  the  most 
poetic,  eloquent  and  stimulating  studies 
of  the  Divine  Master  which  was  ever  put 
into  words.  Exactly  what  Dr.  Matheson 
means  by  "  the  Portrait  of  Christ  "  it  is 
not  easy  to  define,  and  possibly  the 
book  owes  something-  of  its  charm  to 
the  undefined,  shadowy  mystic  veil  that 
lies  over  it,  a  good  shelter  for  a  reverent 
mind.  He  does  indeed  say :  "  The  Por- 
trait which  I  study  is  one  hung  up  in  the 
heart — the  combined  effect  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  which  the  Gospels  reveal." 
These  are  studied  on  a  line  of  broad,  se- 
rious, thoughtful  comparison,  and  with 
the  most  stimulating  result.  The  book  is 
in  its  second  edition.  It  deserves  many 
more. Five  Great  Oxford  Lead- 
ers. By  the  Rev.  Aug.  B.  Donaldson, 
M.A.  (Rivingtons,  London.  $1.75.) 
The  five  Leaders  in  this  volume  are 
Keble,  Newman,  Pusey,  Liddon  and 
Church.  They  are  treated  in  a  highly 
sympathetic  way  and  with  some  gentle 
and  genial  purpose  of  drawing  from  the 
study  of  their  lives  some  stimulating  and 
perpetuating  inspiration  for  the  move- 
ment represented  in  the  English  Church. 
They  are  not  critical  and  not  controver- 
sial. The  only  one  of  the  five  studies 
which  makes  any  show  of  following  the 
order  of  events  is  that  on  Pusey.  Their 
merit  lies  in  their  broad  and  stimulating 

appreciation  of  these  five  leaders. 

Puritan  Preaching  in  England.  A 
Study  of  Past  and  Present.  By  John 
Brown,  D.D.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50.)  This  volume  contains  the  Ly- 
man Beecher  Lectures  on  Preaching  at 
Yale  for  1899. ,  The  lecturer  is  much 
honored  in  this  country  as  the  preacher 
in  John  Bunyan's  old  church  at  Bedford, 
and  the  author  of  the  best  life  of  the 
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great  dreamer  which  has  ever  been  writ- 
ten.   The  lectures  lie  happily  in  the  line 
of  his  studies,  and  give  an  extremely  in- 
teresting view  of  the  great  historic  Puri- 
tan preachers  and  their  work.     The  se- 
ries comes  out  strong  in  the  last  three  lec- 
tures on  the  English  Puritan  pulpit  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty-five  years :  Binney, 
Spurgeon,   Dale,  of    Birmingham,    and 
Alexander     Maclaren,     of     Manchester. 
Social  Meaning  of  Modern  Re- 
ligious Movements  in  England.     By 
Thomas  C.  Hall,  D.D.     (Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     $1.50.)     Another  series  of 
Theological  Seminary  Lectures,  the  last 
Ely    course    before    Union    Theological 
Seminary  in  1899.     Dr.  Hall  writes  in  his 
preface  that  he  was  convinced  long  ago 
that  the  power  of  the  revival  movement 
which  left  such  deep  marks  on  American 
life  in  the  West  was  neither  its  theology, 
its  ritual,  nor  its  discipline,  but  that  it 
lay  in  its  quickening,  spiritualizing  and 
Christianizing  relation  to  the  social  life 
of  the  people.     His  point  in  this  series  of 
"  Ely  Lectures  "  is  to  show  how  the  en- 
tire religious  history    of    England,    the 
whole    Puritan    movement,    Methodism, 
Broad    Churchism,    Evangelicalism,    the 
High  Church  reaction  and  even  Radical- 
ism show  the  same  Puritan  ideal  and  con- 
ception of  Christianity  operating  under 
them  all,  and  that  this  Puritan  conception 
of  Christianity  is  one  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  takes  effect  on  the  social  life  of 
man.     Its  vital  force  is  not  in  its  theol- 
ogy, not  in  its  ecclesiastical  organization 
or  energy,  but  in  its  relation  to  social  life. 
The  lectures  will  probably  provoke  much 
discussion.     They  have  a  wide  reach  in 
their  application  and  might  lead  to  a  good 
deal  of  reconstruction  in  several  direc- 
tions.  Matthew  the  Genesis  of 

the  New  Testament.  By  Rev.  Henry 
G.  Weston,  D.D.,  President  of  Crozer 
Theological  Seminary.  (Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  75  cents.)  The  intro- 
ductory note  on  the  connection  of  this  lit- 
tle book  with  Mr.  Moody  and  Northfield 
indicates  the  author's  wish  that  it  should 
take  its  place  rather  among  works  of 
Christian  suggestion,  direction  and  inspi- 
ration than  of  critical  or  theological  im- 
portance. It  deals  with  the  subject  in  a 
broad,  suggestive  way,  and  at  the  same 
time  with  much  freedom,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  opening  reminder  (p.  7)  that 
the  Bible  is  an  "  Oriental  book,"  or  the 


statement  (p.  39)  that  the  number  four- 
teen thrice  repeated  in  Matthew's  geneal- 
ogy of  our  Lord  "  is  not  an  arithmetical 
but  a  symbolical  number,  as  are  all  num- 
bers in  the  Bible  when  they  are  employed 
to  describe  God's  dealings  with  his  peo- 
ple." The  book  restores  the  emphasis  to 
that  in  the  Gospel  which  is  of  primary 
importance  and  leaves  intellectual  and 
scholarly  criticism  out  of  view. 

Economic   Aspects  of  the  Liquor 
Problem.      By     John     Koren.      (New 
York:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
If  for  no  other  reason  this  book  would 
deserve  attention  on  account  of  the  aus- 
pices under  which  it  appears.     Leading 
citizens,   to  the   number  of  fifty,   some 
time  ago  formed  a  society  for  the  system- 
atic study  of  social  problems,  and  the  in- 
vestigation here  reported  is  one  of  the 
results    of    their    disinterested    zeal.     A 
previous  investigation  had  dealt  with  the 
legislative  aspects  of  the  liquor  problem, 
and  the  present  volume  is  the  fitting  com- 
plement to  the  other.  It  is  to  be  regarded 
as  an  honest  and  impartial  compilation  of 
facts,  not  intended  to  furnish  support  to 
any    theory,    and    the    "  Committee    of 
Fifty  "  does  not  make  itself  responsible 
for  any   conclusions   which   these   facts 
may   suggest.     We  are  obliged  to  say 
that  scientific  observation  is  not  success- 
fully carried  on  under  any  such  theory 
as  this.     The  observer  must  be  always 
prepared   to    relinquish   his   hypothesis, 
but  some  hypothesis  he  must  have  in  or- 
der to  know  what  to  observe.     On  this 
account  the  value  of  this  work  is  some- 
what less  than  it  would  be  if  an  observer 
of    Mr.    Koren's    exceptional    qualifica- 
tions were  allowed  to  reason  as  well  as 
observe.     Even  as  it  is,  the  results  at- 
tained are  of  very  considerable  and  per- 
manent  value.     The   best   evidence   ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Koren  was  through  the  of- 
ficers of  the  thirty-three  charity  organ- 
ization   societies,    those    of    the    eleven 
children's  aid  societies,  and  those  of  the 
sixty  almshouses  and  seventeen  prisons 
and  reformatories  who  contributed  ma- 
terial for  this  report.     The  general  liquor 
problem  was  treated  under  its  relations 
to  poverty,  to  crime,  to  children,  and  to 
the  negroes  and  the  Indians,  and  in  sev- 
eral respects  the  investigation  is  broader 
and  more  complete  than  any  heretofore 
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made.  It  would,  of  course,  be  impossi- 
ble to  give  even  the  barest  summary  of 
results  so  comprehensive  as  those  here 
presented.  We  can  only  say,  in  a  general 
way,  that  on  an  average  the  poverty 
which  comes  under  the  notice  of  the 
charity  organization  societies  can  be 
traced  to  liquor  in  about  25  per  cent,  of 
all  the  cases,  while  in  almshouses  the  per- 
centage rises  to  37.  The  results  ob- 
tained by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  his  great 
investigation  in  East  London  indicated 
that  liquor  was  the  cause  of  poverty  in 
not  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  large 
number  of  cases  studied.  These  esti- 
mates, which  vary  widely  from  those  less 
systematically  made,  tend  to  show  that 
drunkenness  is  more  a  concomitant  than 
a  cause  of  poverty  and  crime.  However 
this  may  be,  such  careful  investigations 
as  these  are  of  inestimable  value  as  fur- 
nishing a  basis  for  scientific  legislation 
and  for  private  action. 

A  History  of  the  People  of  the 
United  States  from  the  Revolution 
to  the  Civil  War.  By  John  Bach  Mc- 
M aster,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  (In 
seven  volumes.  Vol.  V.  1821-1830.  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  8vo,  pp.  577,  with  index. 
$1.50.)  Mr.  McMaster's  work  improves 
with  every  volume.  Five  of  the  seven 
are  now  complete.  The  fifth  covers  the 
critical  and  germinant  period  from  the 
opening  of  Monroe's  second  term,  in 
March,  1821,  to  the  early  stages  of  the 
Texas  question  in  the  second  year  of 
Jackson's  administration.  The  times 
were  pregnant  with  the  germinal  begin- 
nings of  great  events  which  have  had  a 
controlling  effect  on  the  constitutional, 
political,  commercial,  industrial  and  so- 
cial history  of  the  country.  Mr.  Mc- 
Master's volume  comes  nearer  to  a  broad 
and  adequate  picture  of  the  whole  than 
any  one  before  him  has  been  able  to  give. 
It  is  no  disparagement  to  the  work  as  a 
whole  to  say  that  its  author  has  taken  his 
conception  of  what  such  a  work  should 
be  from  the  great  historian  of  the  English 
people,  John  Richard  Green,  and  that  he 
has  developed  his  ideal  with  such  success 
that  his  work  promises  to  be  when  com- 
pleted the  nearest  approach  to  a  true  his- 
tory of  the  "  People  of  the  United 
States."  It  is  written  in  a  vital,  dramatic 
style,  with  a  firm  grasp  on  the  central  or- 
ganic facts  in  every  situation,  with  plenty 
of  background  and  a  keen  sense  of  histor- 


ical relations  of  one  thing  to  another,  and 
to  the  whole.  Topics  which  counted  for 
much  in  their  day  come  up  with  never 
failing  precision  and  in  lifelike  accuracy, 
such  as  the  introduction  of  gas  in  the 
cities,  the  attempts  to  use  anthracite  coal, 
the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  the  first 
railway  schemes,  wildcat  banking,  the 
Cherokee  trouble  and  Georgia's  defiance 
of  the  President.  The  Governor  Coles 
episode  and  its  effect  on  slavery  in  Illi- 
nois, the  Colonization  Society,  South 
Carolina  and  State  Rights,  the  case  of 
Benjamin  Lundy,  nullification,  literary 
history,  the  lack  of  poets,  Morgan  and 
Manning,  political  ideas  as  illustrated  in 
the  Olmsted  case,  the  growth  of  trouble 
with  Mexico,  and  a  long  series  of  simi- 
lar events  and  topics  which  carried  the 
life  history  of  the  times  in  them.  The 
volume  is  illustrated  by  good  political, 
sociological  and  industrial  maps,  and  has 
an  index.  We  await  with  interest  the 
volumes  needed  to  complete  the  work. 

An  Autumn  Lane,  and  Other 
Poems.  By  Will  T.  Hale.  (Nashville, 
Tenn. :  Barbee  &  Smith.  $1.00.)  Mr. 
Hale  is  a  singer  whose  songs  come 
straight  out  from  the  heart  and  go 
straight  into  the  heart.  Nothing  of 
"  art  for  art's  sake  "  polishes  his  lines  to 
unnatural  smoothness;  ho  trace  of  fine 
academic  broidery  is  seen  in  his  stanzas. 
Simply,  sweetly,  effectively,  he  rimes  to 
the  popular  taste  and  sympathy.  He  has 
made  a  reputation,  as  has  his  gifted  fel- 
low Southerner,  Frank  Stanton,  by 
"  newspaper  verses "  that  have  floated 
from  journal  to  journal  by  the  impulse  of 
their  own  simple  charm.  These  are  the 
really  influential  poets  of  our  prosy  and 
sordid  period.  They  reach  the  people 
and  are  welcomed  by  the  people.  Their 
songs  are  bandied  from  heart  to  heart. 

The  Epic  of  Columbus's  Bell,  and 
Other  Poems.  By  George  Hannibal 
Temple.  (Reading,  Pa.:  The  Author. 
50  cents.)  There  is  a  just  allowance  to 
be  made  in  reviewing  a  book  of  poems  by 
a  negro.  Mr.  Temple  is  a  negro.  We 
do  not  mean  that  criticism  should  call  a 
certain  set  of  verses  poetry,  because  a 
negro  wrote  them,  when  they  really  are 
not  poetry ;  but  literature  is  an  exponent 
of  culture  and  progress.  A  race  which 
less  than  forty  years  ago  was  in  slavery 
may  well  be  proud  of  a  rimer  like 
George  Hannibal  Temple.     His  verse  is 
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good ;  it  swings  pleasantly  along  with  its 
simple  story,  and  shows  in  many  places 
a  considerable  poetic  feeling.  Here  and 
there  we  find  phrases  indicative  of  close 
study,  even  imitation,  of  the  English 
classics. 

The  Romantic  Triumph.  By  T.  S. 
Omond,  M.A.,  Late  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College,  Oxford.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50,  net.)  Altho  we 
are  just  now  witnessing  and  enjoying  a 
very  decided  romantic  triumph,  it  is  not 
of  this  Mr.  Omond  writes  in  his  valu- 
able book  just  added  to  the  "  Periods  of 
European  Literature  "  series,  edited  by 
Professor  George  Saintsbury.  Begin- 
ning with  the  "  literary  upheaval  which 
followed  the  political  revolution  of  1778  " 
and  coming  down  to  the  arrival  of  mod- 
ern "  realism,"  this  essay  gives  a  strong 
running  history  of  the  romantic  period  in 
which  Goethe,  Scott,  Byron,  Coleridge 
and  Hugo  played  large  parts.  Some  of 
Mr.  Omond's  criticism  seems  to  us  su- 
perficial, but  in  the  main  his  work  is 
scholarly,  vigorous  and  true  to  the  best 
principles  of  literary  and  historical  in- 
terpretation. It  is  a  book  full  of  well- 
digested  facts  carefully  arranged  for  the 
student's  use,  and  especially  the  student 
whose  time  is  limited  and  whose  infor- 
mation need  not  be  a  matter  of  elaborate 
and  precise  details.  As  a  ready-refer- 
ence work  it  will  be  useful.  It  is  sup- 
plied with  a  good  index,  and  the  few 
foot-notes  are  excellently  helpful  in  the 
matter  of  reaching  authorities. 

Currita,  Countess  of  Albornoz.  By 
Luis  Coloma.  Translated  From  the 
Spanish  by  Estelle  Huyck  Attwell. 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
This  is  a  fairly  good  translation  of  a 
novel  of  society  in  Madrid.  Luis  Co- 
loma, a  Jesuit  priest,  is  the  author,  and 
his  story,  which  treats  boldly  and  trench- 
antly the  dark  side  of  Spanish  life,  has 
been  very  popular  at  home.  We  do  not 
predict  great  popularity  for  it  in  America. 
Our  civilization  is  so  widely  different 
from  the  Spanish,  our  impressions  of  life 
so  much  fresher  and  wholesomer,  our 
estimate  of  social  morals  so  much  sound- 
er, that  we  cannot  read  sympathetically  a 
book  like  this.  It  may  be  true  to  life  in 
Madrid ;  for  the  Spanish  people  it  may 
hold  an  effective  moral ;  but  for  us  it  con- 
tains only  a  curiously  drawn  picture  of  a 


strangely  evil  state  of  an  alien  civiliza- 
tion with  which  we  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon. There  is  caustic  wit,  combined 
with  a  certain  sort  of  humor,  in  many  of 
the  scenes,  and  unquestionably  the  story 
has  power. 

The  Story  of  Moscow.  By  Wirt 
Gerrare.  (London:  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  This  is  not  a  history  of  Mos- 
cow ;  but  it  gives  a  strong  sketch  of  that 
important  Russian  city  from  its  founda- 
tion, about  882,  down  to  the  present  time. 
The  leading  events  are  traced,  and  the 
most  noted  personages  connected  with 
the  city's  long  and  bloody  experiences 
are  portrayed  in  brief  but  effective 
strokes.  The  political,  religious  and  mil- 
itary struggles  from  the  days  of  Prince 
Yuri  down  to  the  great  invasion  by  Na- 
poleon pass  before  us  sufficiently  realized 
to  insure  a  continuous  and  well  balanced 
impression.  Many  illustrations  from  pic- 
tures of  public  buildings  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  Moscow  accompany  the 
text  and  there  is  a  map  of  the  city.  A 
good  index  renders  great  aid  to  the 
reader. 

The  Burden  of  Christopher.  By 
Florence  Converse.  (Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50).  A  novel  with  a 
burden,  but  it  carries  it  sturdily  and  with 
a  light  spirit.  The  author  seems  to  have 
a  good  working  knowledge  of  her  sub- 
ject, which  is  the  life  of  employers  and 
employed — in  a  word,  certain  phases  of 
the  "  labor  and  capital  "  question.  Her 
story  is  eminently  readable,  well  spiced 
with  realistic  seasonings,  not  at  all  sen- 
sational, touched  with  agreeable  humor. 
The  conversations  are  glibly  sketched, 
the  characters  act  with  animation  if  not 
with  dramatic  energy.  As  a  novel  de- 
picting the  lives  and  experiences  of  fac- 
tory girls  so  as  to  bring  out  the  lights 
and  shades,  and  perhaps  the  ultimate  sig- 
nificance, of  the  relations  involved,  it  is 
at  least  interesting.  As  a  story  pure  and 
simple  for  readers  who  care  nothing  for 
burdens  and  theories,  it  may  be  depended 
on  for  an  hour's  quiet  pleasure. 

Discovery  of  a  Lost  Trail.  By 
Charles  B.  Nezvcomb.  (Boston:  Lee  & 
Shepard.  $1.50.)  The  author  of  that 
pleasant  book,  "All's  Right  With  the 
World,"  offers  another  volume  in  which 
the  same  genial  optimism  which  made 
his  first  book  so  attractive  comes  out  on 
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every  page.  Mr,  Newcomb  does  not  put 
on  wise  airs  and  go  into  a  philosophical 
abstraction ;.  he  faces  life  with  a  friendly 
smile  and  discourses  charmingly  about 
things  that  gladden  and  sweetly  stimu- 
late the  mind  and  the  heart.  To  read  his 
book  is  to  spend  some  hours  with  a  large, 
gentle  and  loving  nature  from  which  one 
gains  much  that  will  be  held  as  both  val- 
uable and  delightful.  Somehow  essays 
like  these  do  a  work  of  healing  and  com- 
forting. They  have  the  touch  of  a  mag- 
netic and  soothing  hand. 

Empress  Octavia.  A  Romance  of  the 
Reign  of  Nero.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  Wilhelm  Walloth  by  Mary  I. 
S afford.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  This  is  a  good  translation  of  an 
historical  romance  written  by  a  German 
novelist  of  distinction.  The  character  of 
Nero  is  drawn  in  lurid  colors  and  the 
whole  story  seems  exaggerated  to  a  de- 
gree; but  genuine  power  goes  with  the 
telling.  The  hero  and  heroine  of  the 
love  tale  are  attractively  presented  in 
their  entourage  of  Roman  splendor,  in- 
famy and  decay.  As  an  historical  melo- 
drama with  a  tragic  strain  in  its  conclu- 
sion, the  book  demands  more  than  pass- 
ing attention  amid  the  many  strong  sto- 
ries now  pouring  from  the  press. 

Jean  Francois  Millet.  A  Collection 
of  Fifteen  Pictures  and  a  Portrait  of  the 
Painter,  with  Introduction  and  Interpre- 
tation. By  Estelle  M.  Hurll  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  This  is  one 
of  the  "  Riverside  Art  Series,"  and  the 
reproductions  of  Millet's  famous  peasant 
pictures  are  excellent.  Miss  Hurll's  in- 
troductory essay  is  all  that  the  ordinary 
reader  could  wish  in  the  way  of  a  brief 
critical  sketch  with  a  list  of  reference 
books,  an  historical  directory  of  the  pic- 
tures, and  an  outline  table  of  the  princi- 
pal events  in  Millet's  life.  Each  picture 
presented  is  accompanied  with  a  clear 
and  sensible  explanatory  and  critical  ap- 
preciation by  Miss  Hurll.  At  the  end  of 
the  little  book  is  given  a  pronouncing 
vocabulary  of  proper  names  and  foreign 
words. 

The  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte.  By 
Mrs.  G  ask  ell.  With  an  Introduction  and 
Notes  by  Clement  K.  Shorter.  (New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.75.)  This 
edition  of  Mrs.Gaskell's  Life  of  Charlotte 
Bronte  is  one  of  the  books  that  should 


be  in  every  well  appointed  library.  It  is 
a  model  biography  of  a  most  interesting 
woman  by  a  most  interesting  woman. 
Mr.  Shorter's  introduction  is  itself  a 
model  of  what  its  kind  should  be,  and  his 
notes  are  valuable.  A  considerable 
amount  of  new  matter  helpful  to  the 
reader  in  the  understanding  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  character  and  genius  is  added 
to  Mrs.  Gaskell's  admirable  work.  A  list 
of  books  about  Miss  Bronte  is  given,  and 
a  good  index  is  for  the  first  time  fur- 
nished. The  book  is  handsomely  printed 
and  illustrated. 

The  Arts  of  Life.  By  Richard  Rog- 
ers Bowker.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Co.  $1.25.)  Serious,  reflective, 
analytical,  these  little  essays  on  the  gen- 
esis of  living  are  stimulating  to  the  cul- 
tivated mind.  They  treat  of  education, 
business,  politics  and  religion  as  factors 
in  the  problem  of  growth.  The  author's 
studies  have  evidently  been  deep  and 
calm.  What  he  presents  shows  the  great 
reach  of  an  unfettered  reader  and  the 
winnowing  power  of  a  judicial  intelli- 
gence which  permits  no  spurts  of  en- 
thusiasm. His  essay  on  politics  is  one 
of  the  best  things  that  we  have  lately 
read.  Not  that  we  accept  all  it  contains ; 
but  what  it  presents  is  so  clearly  pre- 
sented and  the  temper  of  its  style  is  so  re- 
served and  fair  that  reading  is  like  listen- 
ing to  the  talk  of  an  urbane  and  diplomat- 
ic man  of  the  world,  whose  opinions,  al- 
tho  they  may  be  erroneous,  are  never  of- 
fensively stated.  The  little  book  chal- 
lenges attention  and  will  command  dis- 
tinguished consideration. 

A  Dream  of  a  Throne.  By  Charles 
F.  Embree.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  $1.50.)  Here  is  a  romance  of  a 
Mexican  revolt,  about  1845,  m  which  the 
life  of  a  very  interesting  people  is  pictur- 
esquely drawn.  The  story  moves  slow- 
ly in  places,  but  it  does  not  drag.  A 
strong  impression  of  reality  goes  with  the 
telling,  and  both  the  hero  and  the  heroine 
are  portrayed  with  considerable  skill. 
There  is  a  hermit  patriot  who  becomes  a 
striking  figure  in  the  plot.  The  hero 
heads  an  uprising  of  the  people  with  the 
result  of  a  great  struggle,  which  gives 
the  story  its  dash  of  war  and  thrilling  ad- 
venture. A  thread  of  love  is  woven 
through  the  tumultuous  scenes.  It  is  a 
book  well  suited  to  leisurely  reading  in  a 
lazy  mood. 
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The  Silver  Coinage   Platform. 

The  traditional  ostrich  that  believes 
the  whole  of  his  large  and  looming  struc- 
ture is  concealed  from  public  view  when 
his  head  is  stuck  in  the  sand  appears  to 
have  been  the  intellectual  exemplar  of 
the  so-called  conservative  Democrats  who 
were  overcome  by  Mr.  Bryan  at  Kansas 
City.  They  wanted  the  convention  to  re- 
affirm the  currency  platform  of  1896 
without  repeating  the  words  of  it.  Mayor 
Carter  Harrison  explained  that  in  this 
way  "  an  olive  branch  "  would  be  extend- 
ed to  Gold  Standard  Democrats  who  de- 
clined to  support  the  party's  candidates 
and  platform  four  years  ago.  Neither 
he  nor  any  of  his  Eastern  associates  could 
have  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  sincerity  of  the  Gold  Standard 
seceders.  Does  reaffirmation  in  a  party 
platform  have  a  meaning  different  from 
its  meaning  in  every  other  place?  A 
majority  of  the  delegates  at  first  pre- 
ferred such  an  attempt  to  obscure  the 
party's  purpose.  Those  who  argued  and 
voted  for  it  in  the  committee,  altho  they 
were  a  minority  there,  represented  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  convention ;  but  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  related  merely  to  a 
choice  of  words  for  expressing  one  and 
the  same  thing.  No  one  proposed  that 
the  old  demand  for  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  at  a  ratio  that  would  greatly  reduce 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
dollar  should  be  disapproved.  The  con- 
servatives desired  to  approve  it  and  assert 
it  again  in  such  a  way  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  voters — who  had  been,  before  the 
campaign  of  1896,  by  no  means  the  least 
intelligent  members  of  the  party — should 
be  fooled  into  the  belief  that  silver  had 
been  laid  aside. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions on  the  currency  question,  and  he 
would  have  none  of  this  puerile  and  os- 
trich-like* attempt  to  conceal  the  party's 
loyalty  to  the  old  silver  doctrine.  We 
say  loyalty,  because  no  one  proposed  a 
repudiation  of  a  word  or  letter  of  the 
Chicago  platform,  and  the  new  platform 


was  adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice. 
Mr.  Bryan  demanded  a  clear  and  un- 
equivocal declaration  for  free  coinage  at 
the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  it  was  given  to 
him  in  the  very  words  which  he  had  writ- 
ten. He  knew  that  the  proposed  brief 
"  reaffirmation  "  would  deceive  no  Gold 
Democrats;  he  also  desired  to  retain  the 
support  of  the  Teller  and  Dubois  Silver 
Republicans,  and  of  the  Populists,  in 
whose  opinion  free  coinage  does  not  go 
far  enough,  but  is  attractive  chiefly  be- 
cause it  is  a  long  step  toward  a  profuse 
issue  of  irredeemable  paper.  There  was 
a  last  feeble  attempt  in  the  committee  to 
imitate  the  ostrich  by  placing  sixteen  to 
one  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  plat- 
form, but  its  presence  could  not  be  con- 
cealed in  that  way.  The  beginning  of 
the  platform  is  at  the  place  where  that 
silver  paragraph  is  found.  Where  Mc- 
Gregor sits  is  the  head  of  the  table.  If 
the  silver  issue  was  dead,  as  in  truth  it 
ought  to  have  been,  Mr.  Bryan,  and  the 
convention  dominated  by  his  influence, 
have  brought  it  to  life.  It  has  become 
the  paramount  issue  with  the  very  men 
whom  the  Democratic  leaders  hoped  to 
draw  to  the  support  of  the  ticket  by  the 
party's  declarations  on  other  questions. 

What  was  the  meaning  of  free  coin- 
age at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  as  set  forth  in 
1896  by  prominent  orators  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party?  No  one  rejoices  more 
heartily  now  over  the  new  platform  than 
ex-Governor  Altgeld,  who,  it  was  under- 
stood, would  have  been  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  if  Mr.  Bryan  had  been  elected. 
Mr.  Altgeld  was  the  leading  and  most 
forcible  campaign  speaker  of  the  party  in 
the  Central  West  four  years  ago.  He 
explained  that  the  dollar  had  become  too 
valuable ;  it  would  buy  too  much  and  the 
buying  power  of  it  ought  to  be  cut  down 
one-half.  Its  purchasing  power  had 
wickedly  been  increased  by  legislation 
corruptly  procured  in  the  interest  of  the 
owners  of  Government  bonds — British 
bondholders,  for  the  most  part — who, 
having  loaned  money  to  us,  had  after- 
ward sought  thus  to  compel  the  payment 
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of  the  loans  and  the  interest  on  them  in 
dollars  actually  worth  twice  as  much  as 
those  which  we  had  borrowed  from  them. 
Justice  demanded,  therefore,  that  the 
buying  power  of  the  dollar  should  be  re- 
duced one-half ;  and  he  told  his  audiences 
throughout  the  West  that  it  would  be  so 
reduced  by  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at 
the  ratio  of  16  to  i.  Farmers  were  as- 
sured that  the  prices  of  their  crops  would 
be  greatly  increased ;  but  Mr.  Altgeld  did 
not  explain  to  workingmen  how  this  loss 
of  one-half  of  the  dollar's  purchasing 
power  would  affect  the  dollars  in  which 
their  wages  were  paid,  or  their  little  store 
of  dollars  in  the  savings  bank.  It  is  well 
to  recall  now  the  lucid  explanations  of 
the  friend  for  whom  Mr.  Bryan  had  so 
high  regard,  and  whom  by  common  re- 
port he  desired  to  place  at  the  head  of  the 
Treasury  Department. 

But  what  could  Mr.  Bryan  do  with 
the  currency,  if  he  should  be  elected,  now 
that  the  Gold  Standard  bill  has  become  a 
law  ?  And  is  not  the  opposition  of  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Senate  to  silver  legislation 
assured  for  four  or  six  years?  Without 
additional  legislation  his  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  could  pay  the  interest  on  a  large 
quantity  of  bonds  in  silver  dollars.  His 
election  would  carry  with  it  the  election 
of  a  silver  majority  in  the  House.  A  po- 
litical revolution  great  enough  to  put  him 
in  the  White  House  would  probably  re- 
duce the  Senate  gold  majority  to  a  very 
narrow  margin,  and  might  leave  none  of 
it.  The  way  would  then  be  open  for  a 
repeal  of  the  Gold  Standard  act,  and  for 
silver  legislation.  We  are  confident  that 
he  will  not  be  elected,  but  there  should  be 
no  misunderstanding  as  to  what  the  pur- 
pose of  the  leaders  of  the  party  was  in 
1896,  as  explained  by  some  of  them,  and 
no  illusions  as  to  the  possible  effect  upon 
the  Senate  of  a  silver  triumph  at  the 
polls. 

The  whole  platform  is  overshadowed 
by  this  demand  for  a  debasement  of  the 
national  currency,  for  a  repudiation  of 
the  nation's  obligations,  and  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  supports  on  which  our 
prosperity  rests.  Nothing  better  for  the 
nation  could  take  place  in  the  field  of  poli- 
tics than  a  defeat  of  this  currency  prop- 
osition by  a  majority  so  overwhelming 
that  no  great  party  could  hereafter  be  in- 
duced to  take  up  anything  like  it. 


Evolution  in  Country  Life. 

It  probably  has  not  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  the  readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent that  the  drift  toward  city  life  is 
steadily,  and  not  so  very  slowly,  revers- 
ing. There  is  not  only  less  desire  on  the 
part  of  farmers  to  sell  out  their  farms 
and  seek  homes  in  the  cities,  but  there  is 
a  marked  desire  of  town  people  to  own 
country  residences.  For  a  while  these 
were  summer  homes ;  but  now  there  is  an 
increasing  tendency  to  build  permanent 
residences  outside  the  crowd. 

This  is  possibly  owing  to  the  growing 
use  of  the  telephone.  Rural  lines  are  be- 
ing established  so  generally  that  a  banker 
or  merchant  may  remain  one  hundred 
miles  from  his  place  of  business,  and  yet 
be  within  speaking  distance  of  his  em- 
ployees. A  Boston  merchant  recently 
said  to  the  writer,  "  I  am  spending  more 
than  half  of  my  time  on  my  farm  near 
Wellesley,  but  am  all  the  while  able  to 
converse  with  those  who  are  conducting 
my  business  in  my  place."  It  is  nothing 
less  than  a  revolution ;  and  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  we  are  really 
entering  upon  a  new  state  of  society  and 
a  new  order  of  business  affairs. 

Our  cities  seem  destined  to  spread  out, 
until  the  concentering  of  municipal  life, 
as  it  now  is,  will  be  practically  ended. 
Electricity  will  co-operate  in  other  ways, 
by  making  transit  much  more  rapid  and 
supplanting  steam  power.  As  a  conse- 
quence manufacturing  will  be  carried  on 
less  and  less  in  huge  factories  and  con- 
gested centers.  It  has  been  a  fact,  that 
we  could  not  overcome,  throughout  the 
whole  steam  age,  that  steam  power  could 
be  carried  possibly  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
with  profit ;  while  electricity  may  be  car- 
ried and  used  profitably  many  miles  away 
from  the  plant  or  generator.  We  may 
fairly  foresee  a  new  sort  of  city  as  well 
as  a  new  sort  of  country — a  city  dissem- 
inated or  thinned  out  over  a  vast  terri- 
tory. This  will  be  hastened  on  by  the 
fact  that  the  coal  famine  has  come  sooner 
than  expected ;  and  the  coal  age  will 
carry  with  it  the  steam  age.  The  use  of 
steam  power  began  about  1830;  and,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Orton,  it  will  bare- 
ly last  till  1930.  He  tells  us  that  the 
known  coal  deposits  of  America  are  rap- 
idly nearing  their  exhaustion.     The  ex- 
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haustion  of  European  beds  began  last 
winter  to  be  felt  with  revolutionary  force. 
The  draft  on  American  coal  will  as  a 
consequence  be  much  more  serious,  and 
will  shorten  the  steam  age.  We  have 
harnessed  electricity  none  too  soon.  The 
full  consequences  cannot  be  estimated ; 
but  we  do  not  count  ourselves  among  the 
prophets  when  we  say  that  we  are  sure 
that  country  life  will  hereafter  not  mean 
remoteness  from  the  best  evolution  of  the 
age. 

The  effect  on  country  life  will  be  ad- 
mirable in  this :  that  while  it  distributes 
population  much  more  evenly  it  will  take 
out  from  the  city  wealth,  tact,  taste  and 
refinement ;  and  will  work  into  country 
life  and  country  homes  the  more  beauti- 
ful phases  of  life  that  have  character- 
ized the  cities.  We  may  expect  better 
roads,  more  beautiful  landscapes,  more 
tasteful  houses ;  and  in  general  that  the 
country  will  keep  pace  artistically  with 
the  town.  This  change  is  fairly  illus- 
trated already  by  the  suburbs  of  New 
York,  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  which 
reach  out  at  least  one  hundred  miles.  The 
telephone  is  now  reaching  out  over  the 
hills  of  New  England,  and  throughout 
the  Empire  State,  and  is  even  more  free- 
ly in  use  in  the  Western  States — linking 
farms  together,  and  these,  in  turn,  to 
towns  and  villages.  The  cost  of  such 
service  averages  about  $12  a  year  to  a 
homestead.  Farm  isolation  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Farmers'  wives,  who  have 
heretofore  suffered,  above  all,  from  lack 
of  neighbors,  may  now  converse  as  free- 
ly as  if  their  friends  were  living  across 
the  street.  It  is  estimated  that  these 
country  lines  are  doubling  every  year. 
This  will  in  five  years  more  leave  the 
farm  that  is  without  a  'phone  an  excep-- 
tion.  Trading  is  done  over  the  line  ; 
markets  are  watched,  and  the  power  of 
the  speculator  is  broken.  In  case  of  ac- 
cident or  sickness,  the  physician  is  con- 
sulted at  once,  and  without  the  delay  of 
many  hours  in  driving  to  a  village  to  se- 
cure his  services.  Constant  contact  with 
the  world  is  possible  for  the  most  remote 
hamlet.  Burglars  find  their  work  more 
difficult,  and  crimes  of  all  sorts  are  less- 
ened. 

We  must  consider  this  evolution  still 
further.  The  telephone  is  not  a  mere 
convenience ;  it  is  working  a  social  revo- 
lution.    It  is  grouping  the  people  after  a 


manner  without  precedent.  Telephone 
circuits  do  not  correspond  with  town 
lines,  or  with  village  boundaries.  Grad- 
ually they  are  displacing  such  boundaries 
as  measurements  of  social  relations.  A 
physician  finds  it  more  necessary  to  be 
a  member  of  a  telephone  group  than  to 
be  the  president  of  a  corporation.  He  does 
full  half  his  work  by  'phone,  and  he  is 
constantly  in  communication  with  his 
whole  clientage.  This  is  equally  true  of 
the  grocer  and  the  laundryman,  as  well 
as  the  farmer  himself.  One  Ohio  min- 
ister has  his  whole  constituency  con- 
nected by  wires  to  his  church.  He 
preaches  through  a  transmitter  to  the 
houses  of  his  parishioners.  A  group  of 
telephone  circuits  may  be  formed  for  lit- 
erary, musical,  or  religious  ends,  quite  as 
easily  as  for  business  purposes.  These 
may  in  turn  be  connected,  if  desirable, 
by  long  distance  connection,  with  the 
city.  Is  this  chimerical?  Not  in  the 
least.  Telephone  concerts  are  not  un- 
common. These  can  be  heard  with 
clearness  through  circuits  covering  many 
miles.  And  yet  we  are  only  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  revolution.  What  shall 
be  the  end  of  it  who  can  forecast? 

Mr.  Bourke  Cockran  on  the 
Supreme  Court. 

In  his  address  to  the  graduating  law 
class  of  Yale  University  Mr.  Bourke 
Cockran  magnified  the  lawyer's  profes- 
sion by  an  argument  that  would  not  at 
all  have  pleased  our  Populist  friends  who 
are  so  severe,  on  the  courts.  He  de- 
clared that  the  universally  trusted  ju- 
diciary department  of  the  Government  is 
constantly  increasing  in  power,  as  it  lim- 
its the  power  of  other  departments,  while 
there  is  no  such  review  and  revision  of 
its  own  power.  The  judiciary,  said  Mr. 
Cockran,  are  the  priests  in  the  temple  of 
liberty,  and  the  lawyers  are  the  acolytes 
who  guard  the  sanctuary. 

This  supreme  importance  of  the  ju- 
diciary Mr.  Cockran  illustrated  by  the 
power  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  settle  that 
very  important  question  so  much  and  so 
academically  discussed  of  late  in  the  Sen- 
ate, which  depends  on  the  idea  conveyed 
by  the  words  "  ex  proprio  vigore."  He 
said: 

"  If  that  court  should  decide  that  the  Consti- 
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tution  of  the  United  States  extended  of  its 
own  vigor  into  the  far  off  territory  of  the 
United  States,  both  parties  will  be  as  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  the  Philippine  Islands  as  one 
party  is  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them  now." 

After  this  startling  pronouncement  as 
to  the  possible  effect  of  a  decision  by  our 
Supreme  Court  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  the  succession  of  absurdities  which 
the  imaginative  orator  poured  forth 
as  legitimate  results  of  such  a  decision. 
If,  said  he,  the  Court  should  decide  that 
the  Constitution  does  not,  of  its  own 
vigor,  control  the  Government  of  ac- 
quired territories,  why,  then  we  might 
annex  Canada,  and  impose  on  the  Ca- 
nadians a  despot  czar,  while  enjoying  a 
republic  ourselves.  Or  Congress  might 
move  the  seat  of  government  outside  the 
limits  of  these  republican  States  into 
some  newly  acquired  territory  which  it 
was  governing  despotically,  and  thus 
take  itself  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  created  it.  Or  Congress 
might,  for  the  benefit  of  our  republican 
States,  destroy  by  taxation  the  industries 
of  our  acquired  territories.  It  might,  for 
example,  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  our 
own  tobacco  growers,  forbid  the  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  in  the  Philippines. 

All  this  is  true — and  it  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. Vastly  more  is  true.  Under 
our  own  Constitution  and  within  the  lim- 
its of  our  own  States,  Congress  can  do 
all  sorts  of  fantastic  things.  It  can  de- 
cree the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  sixteen 
to  one,  or  six  to  one ;  it  can  forbid  the  ex- 
portation of  wheat  or  the  importation  of 
silk ;  it  can  declare  war,  like  China, 
against  all  the  world.  One  who  seeks  for 
conceivable  absurdities  can  always  find 
them. 

But  all  these  suppositions  fail  to  give 
weight  to  one  tremendous  consideration 
— namely,  common  sense.  In  the  first 
place,  our  Supreme  Court  may  be  al- 
lowed to  have  common  sense.  It  has 
never  failed  in  that  quality.  The  ex 
proprio  vigorc  doctrine  is  so  contra- 
dicted by  our  national  history,  not  to  say 
so  absurd  in  itself,  that  we  may  safely 
presume  that  the  Supreme  Court  could 
not  declare  it.  Further,  were  that  doc- 
trine or  any  other  doctrine  declared,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  Congress  will  pos- 
sess some  common  sense  and  some  moral 
sense  as  well.  Congress  could  forbid  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  Philippines, 


but  Congress  would  not,  any  more  than 
Congress  will  tax  cigars  in  this  coun- 
try ten  dollars  apiece,  which  it  can  now 
do.  Congress  could  move  the  seat  of 
Government  to  Manila  ;  but  she  would  no 
more  do  it  than  she  will  move  it  to  Cape 
Nome.  Congress  could  establish  a  ty- 
rannical monarchy  over  Canada,  if  we 
were  to  buy  or  conquer  that  country ;  but 
so  Congress  could  have  set  up  a  perpet- 
ual pro-consulship  over  the  Southern 
States  after  the  Rebellion,  but  she  did 
not.  It  may  be  presumed  safely  that 
Congress  will  try  to  do  what  is  right  and 
wise ;  if  not,  there  are  plenty  of  ways  for 
tyranny  and  revolution. 

Mr.  Cockran's  fantastics  may  have 
amused  the  Yale  boys  for  an  hour,  but 
they  can  never  frighten  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  We  remember  that  this 
same  Bourke  Cockran  who  now  magni- 
fies the  judiciary  as  the  supreme  power 
which  interprets  the  Constitution,  only  a 
few  weeks  ago  told  us  that  there  is  a 
legislative  power  that  can  change  the 
Constitution,  and  he  has  himself  offered 
the  impracticable  advice,  pleasing  to  a 
Southern  audience,  that  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  be  rescinded. 

The  Catholic  Revival. 

Advanced  Ritual  is  the  vanguard  of 
what  is  familiarly  known  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  as  the  Anglican  Tract- 
arian  or  Catholic  Revival.  Advanced 
Ritual  in  the  services  of  the  Church 
stands  for  the  doctrines  of  the  real  ob- 
jective presence,  eucharistic  adoration, 
prayers  for  the  dead,  the  power  of  ab- 
solution, purgatory,  and  the  sacrificial 
character    of   the    Christian    priesthood. 

The  Catholic  Revival  has  familiarized 
both  English  and  American  Churchmen 
with  the  above  named  doctrines.  It  has 
also  made  Church  people  familiar  with 
a  number  of  points  of  Catholic  ritual  and 
Catholic  practice,  such  as  eucharistic 
vestments,  incense,  confession  to  a  priest, 
the  recognition  of  the  honor  due  to  the 
Holy  Mother  of  God,  the  intercession  of 
angels  and  saints.  But  the  Catholic  Re- 
vival, .so  far,  has  failed  in  one  thing  of  its 
logical  conclusion.  It  has  failed  to  teach 
the  people  the  one  dogma,  which  not  only 
binds  all  the  doctrines  in  one  consistent 
whole,  but  is  also  the  basis  upon  which 
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they  rest,  and  without  which  they  are  not 
Catholic  dogmas  at  all.  We  mean  the 
dogma  that  there  is  in  the  Church  a  liv- 
ing voice,  possessed  of  supreme  author- 
ity to  command,  and  infallible  to  teach. 
Without  this  belief  all  other  beliefs  be- 
come mere  matters  of  private  judgment. 
The  Catholic  Revival  has,  however,  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  many  for  the  recep- 
tion of  Catholic  teaching  in  its  entirety. 
This  involves  absolute  submission  to  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  as  the  Vicar  of  Christ. 
This  is  well  expressed  by  a  Roman  Cath- 
olic priest,  one  who  is  thoroughly  com- 
petent to  express  an  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject. The  Rev.  R.  T.  Clarke,  S.J.,  of 
London,  has  lately  written : 

'"  A  man  who  holds  all  the  Catholic  doc- 
trines and  who  is  in  sympathy  with  Catholic 
ritual  and  Catholic  practices,  is,  if  he  does 
not  submit  to  the  Supreme  authority  of  the 
Holy  See,  not  a  whit  less  of  a  Protestant  than 
one  whose  beliefs  are  in  accordance  with  those 
of  Dr.  Ryle  and  the  Evangelical  School.  The 
difference  between  a  Catholic  and  a  Protestant 
does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  one  holds 
certain  doctrines  which  the  other  denies,  but 
in  the  fact  that  the  one  submits  with  unques- 
tioning obedience  and  internal  assent  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  other 
does  not." 

Another  Catholic  authority,  Bishop 
W.  R.  Brownley,  Clifton,  writes: 

"  I  think  the  effect  of  the  Anglican  Revival 
upon  the  conversion  of  the  English  people  to 
Catholicism  has  been  very  great.  I  do  not 
measure  its  effect  so  much  by  the  number  of 
individuals  who  have  been  led  by  its  influence 
to  seek  admission  to  the  Catholic  Church,  as 
by  the  far  greater  number  whom  it  has  led  to 
believe  in  Catholic  truths  which  were  prac- 
tically unknown  to  the  English  people  sixty 
years  ago.  The  regenerating  grace  of  baptism, 
the  recognition  of  some  kind  of  real  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  sacrificial 
character  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  power  of 
the  keys  in  absolution,  and  the  consequent  in- 
creasing practice  of  confession,  in  spite  of  the 
deeply  rooted  prejudice  against  it,  still  latent 
in  the  English  mind,  and  which  the  refusal 
of  the  Anglican  Bishops  to  safeguard — as  if 
they  really  wished  to  provoke  scandals — has 
not  succeeded  in  checking — the  revival  of  all 
these  Catholic  doctrines  and  their  wide  dis- 
semination among  all  classes  of  the  population 
cannot  certainly  be  without  great  results." 

Let  the  reader  ponder  these  quotations 
well.  They  show  very  plainly  that  the 
main  object  sought  in  the  Catholic  Re- 
vival in  England  and  the  United  States 
is  unmistakably  to  bring  the  Church  in 
both  countries  back  to  the  doctrines, 
ritual  and  practices  of  the  Church  be- 


fore the  Great  Reformation — to  get 
back  of  the  Reformation  settlement.  In 
a  word,  the  object  sought  in  the  Catho- 
lic Revival  is  to  bring  the  Church  in  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  back  to  sub- 
mission to  the  authority  of  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  the  so-called  Vicar  of  Christ. 

In  the  Church  in  the  United  States 
many  of  the  clergy,  it  is  clear,  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  Catholic  Revival,  but 
they  cannot,  in  some  sections  of  the 
Church,  do  much  more  than  introduce 
altar  lights,  incense  and  the  confessional 
(in  a  few  churches),  on  account  of  the 
very  strong  opposition  manifested  by  the 
laity,  who  are  generally  loyal  to  the  Ref- 
ormation settlement  and  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  Roman  Catholic  doctrines  and 
ceremonial.  At  the  recent  annual  con- 
vention of  the  Diocese  of  Quincy,  111., 
during  the  effort  to  elect  a  bishop-co- 
adjutor, the  lay  delegates,  by  a  large  ma- 
jority voting  in  every  case  in  opposition 
to  the  clergy,  very  strongly  and  very  em- 
phatically showed  that  they  were  not  in 
favor  of  the  Catholic  Revival  and  all 
that  it  implies,  but  that  they  were  deter- 
mined to  abide  by  the  Reformation  set- 
tlement and  Prayer  Book  churchman- 
ship. 

Popular  Readjustments. 

Professor  Blackie  says  that  "  in- 
stinct and  aspiration  are  higher  than 
knowledge,"  and  he  is  probably  right  if 
we  accept  the  ordinary  definition  of 
knowledge;  but  it  sometimes  looks  as 
tho  instinct  and  aspiration  coincide  with 
the  surest  cognition,  or  rather  that  they 
are  generated  by  it.  What  we  call  the 
public  mind  seems  to  focus  its  thought 
now  and  again  with  mysterious  sudden- 
ness and  directness  upon  a  conclusion  al- 
together surprising  and  apparently  un- 
suggested.  It  is  as  difficult  to  find  the 
origin  of  a  fad  as  to  trace  the  begin- 
nings of  a  social,  religious,  moral  or  po- 
litical revolution.  An  influence  gets  into 
the  air,  little  whirls  of  sentiment,  desire, 
opinion,  ambition,  or  aspiration  form  here 
and  yonder  and  hastily  coalesce  into  an 
irresistible  cyclone  of  energy. 

We  speak  of  molding  popular  senti- 
ment, as  if  it  were  like  soft  clay  to  the 
touch  of  any  kind ;  but  the  greatest  gen- 
ius has  tried  the  thing  in  vain,  only  to 
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see  some  apparently  trivial  coincidences 
of  small  facts  raise  a  furious  storm  in 
the  public  temper.  Nor  are  the  quieter 
and  deeper  floods  of  human  sentiment 
formed  by  any  forces  easily  reducible  to 
law  or  explainable  on  scientific  princi- 
ples. The  popular  mind  appears  fickle ; 
but  its  tricksy  ways  are  superficial ;  the 
bubbles  on  the  surface  do  not  account  for 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides.  In  litera- 
ture and  in  life  there  is  surf  and  there 
is  undertow,  with  sudden  inexplicable 
variations.  What  We  read  to-day  we 
will  not  look  at  to-morrow ;  what  satisfies 
our  political  taste  this  year  will  look  like 
treason  next  year.  It  is  not  that  we 
change  so  greatly,  for  human  nature  has 
been  the  most  constant  of  the  universal 
quantities.  We  simply  adapt  the  super- 
ficies of  life  to  the  changes  of  world 
weather. 

Just  now  we  are  busily  readjusting 
ourselves  to  '  vast  and  inexplicable 
changes  of  conditions.  We  do  not  real- 
ize what  it  is  we  are  suiting  our  lives  to 
with  such  vigorous  promptness.  Many 
large  minds  are  trying  to  control  and  di- 
rect "  popular  sentiment  "  in  this  way  or 
that;  but  we  feel  a  steady  sweep  of  life 
going  at  its  own  will  without  apparent 
preconcert  of  its  elements — a  tide  flow- 
ing in  response  to  a  newly  created  great 
planet  as  yet  undiscovered.  Some  call 
this  unseen  attraction  "  Destiny,"  some 
call  it  "  Destruction ;  "  it  may  be  both  in 
one;  yet  we  are  drawn  along  by  it  in- 
evitably. Popular  aspiration  is  not  su- 
perficial ;  it  may  foam  and  show  waves ; 
but  the  force  lies  deep.  Nor  shall  this  or 
that  unscrupulous  politician  affect  it  ap- 
preciably. His  function  is  to  deceive 
himself  and  win  or  lose  office.  In  utter 
disregard  of  him  life  seeks  the  only  pos- 
sible adjustment  to  new  levels.  He  may 
bawl  himself  hoarse  trying  to  herd  the 
public  and  drive  it  into  his  pen ;  but  it 
will  be  "  expansion  "  or  not,  just  as  the 
conditions  affecting  life  determine.  All 
the  world  over  a  change  is  beginning. 
Who  can  stop  it?  Maps  are  to  be  re- 
vised, peripheries  of  civilizations  are  to 
be  sponged  out  and  redrawn.  Who  can 
hinder  it?  What  set  the  movement  go- 
ing? Not  our  little  war  with  Spain, 
not  England's  clash  with  the  Boers,  not 
Russia's  steps  toward  China.  The  force 
was  in  us  all.  A  peace  congress  had  no 
effect  upon  it.     Life  is  simply  obeying  a 


law  of  growth  as  irresistible  as  that 
which  lifts  the  sap  and  starts  the  buds  of 
spring.  But  life  is  like  a  sea  composed 
of  drops  of  water,  or  molecules,  or 
whatever  we  may  call  the  units.  Each 
soul  has  its  office  in  the  general  flow. 
Education  is  what  shapes  aspiration  by  a 
slow  but  sure  process.  For  good  or  ill 
our  civilization  has  been  educated  to  do 
what  it  is  doing.  The  future  civiliza- 
tion will  do  what  education  prepares  it 
for.  Personal  influence  is,  then,  a 
mighty  factor,  and  in  using  it  we  should 
not  look  down  at  our  toes,  but  far  ahead, 
counting  not  so  much  upon  immediate 
results  as  upon  the  effect  we  shall  have  as 
a  factor  in  the  slow  process  of  educating 
mankind.  Little  by  little  our  precepts, 
doctrines,  examples  are  being  stored  as  a 
force  which  some  day  shall  be  so  great 
that  life  will  be  compelled  to  adjust  itself 
to  relieve  the  strain.  The  adjustment  may 
be  peaceful  or  bloody.  It  will  partake  of 
the  spirit  in  which  education  has  been  ap- 
plied. But  at  every  step  we  must  reck- 
on with  human  nature  and  not  expect  of 
it  more  than  its  education  has  fitted  it  to 
do. 

J* 

The  Quest  of  Happiness. 

The  quest  of  happiness  is  colored  by 
each  person's  nature.  As  we  go  over 
hill  and  down  dale,  the  bright  thing  we 
are  pursuing  reflects  from  its  splendid 
form  the  light  of  our  own  eager  eyes. 
And  do  we  ever  really  lay  hand  on  it? 
The  pinch  of  rose-dust  in  the  opening 
palm  after  the  final  grasp — that  odorless 
ash,  impalpable  and  lightly  blown  off  by 
the  breath  from  our  lips — is  that  happi- 
ness? A  child  wandering  in  the  wake 
of  a  butterfly,  a  man  steadily  toiling  on, 
with  the  pinions  of  fleeing  wealth,  power, 
glory,  fanning  the  air  just  ahead  of  him 
— ah,  the  promise,  the  lure,  the  expecta- 
tion of  it !  And  then  the  child  crushes 
the  gorgeous  wings  and  the  man  sits  him 
down  on  the  seat  of  ambition.  The  child 
cries,  and  the  man  looks  dazed,  'disap- 
pointed ;  both  feel  that  somehow  life  has 
proved  to  be  a  cheat.  But  it  is  not  the 
bubble  that  holds  the  disappointment, 
not  the  bursting  of  the  iridescent  thing 
that  looses  and  lets  speed  away  our  airy 
dream  of  life's  fulfillment.  Man's  own 
imperfection  proves  to  be  the  only  re- 
ward of  his  chase  after  happiness.    He 
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realizes  this  when  the  quest  is  ended, 
and  looking  far  behind  him  he  sees  the 
winding,  golden  road  of  youth,  the  re- 
splendent highway  of  manhood  and  the 
difficult  path  of  age. 

But  what  if  we  each  had  a  guide  strong 
and  true,  knowing  the  best  route  before- 
hand and  just  where  in  the  future  lies 
the  dear  treasure  that  we  so  much  desire  ? 
"  Over  the  hills  and  far  away  "  we  would 
follow  him.  Men  might  deceive  us  as 
we  passed  along;  the  things  we  had 
thought  sacred  might  turn  out  to  be  mere 
gilded  garbage  of  a  civilization's  waste 
and  change ;  what  had  lured  us  aside 
here  and  yonder  in  the  name  of  love  and 
friendship,  Christianity  and  human  gen- 
erosity, might  cast  off  a  mantle  and  stand 
before  us  heartless,  greedy,  a  devouring 
monster ;  but  our  guide  would  pluck  at 
us,  smile,  and  say :  "  Come  on,  there  are 
other  hills  all  green  and  flowery,  other 
dells  sweet  with  summer  to  wander  over. 
Never  mind  these  ugly  disclosures.  They 
but  serve  to  give  you  a  taste  of  what  you 
would  arrive  at  were  you  left  to  go  your 
own  way.  Come  on  !  "  The  voice  itself 
would  be  a  comfort ;  to  follow  would  be 
joy. 

In  his  own  conscience  every  person 
has  a  guide  whose  leading,  were  it  sub- 
mitted to,  would  end  without  disaster  to 
the  follower.  The  Christian  has  a  guide 
infallible.  He  is  not  hard  to  follow,  and 
he  is  hard  to  follow.  The  butterflies  are 
so  bright,  the  baubles  are  so  gorgeous, 
the  gold  in  the  hills,  aside  from  the  nar- 
row way,  will  buy  so  much,  the  song  of 
the  revelers  is  so  inviting !  "  Come  on, 
come  on ! "  calls  the  still  small  voice, 
"  turn  neither  to  the  left  nor  the  right. 
If  I  press  along  too  fast  for  thee,  thou 
canst  easily  follow  by  the  blood  stains 
left  on  the  stones  by  my  bare  feet.  Come 
on,  come  on  !  "  We  hear  ;  we  know  the 
blessed  voice ;  we  feel  the  infinite  com- 
passion of  it ;  a  waft  of  the  divine  sac- 
rifice enriches  the  air  round  about ;  but 
the  way  is  narrow  and  rough,  and  hark ! 
on  either  hand  swells  the  music  and  ring 
the  shouts  of  revelry.  Palaces  shine ; 
gold  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  glim- 
mers in  the  coffers  of  those  who  beckon 
us  aside ;  radiant  faces  smile  upon  us  out 
of  princely  equipages,  and  in  the  dazzling 
light  of  pictured  halls  are  spread  the 
feasts  of  the  liberal  and  the  mighty. 

If  the  Guide  say :  "  Come  on,"  how 


many  will  heed  the  gentle  invitation  and 
turn  from  all  this  glory  and  all  this  feast- 
ing and  laughter  to  pass  toilsomely  along 
the  hard  and  perilous  way?  It  was  the 
Guide  himself  who  once  lifted  up  a  voice 
as  of  bewilderment :  "  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?  "  And  the 
cup  did  not  pass.  Nor  shall  our  cup 
pass.  The  land  of  happiness  is  not  on 
the  map  of  this  world.  Self  sacrifice, 
doing  for  others  what  they  do  not  for  us, 
following  the  guide  conscience,  even  by 
the  blood  of  its  feet,  is  the  only  recipe  for 
peace  in  this  life.  It  will  not  insure  a 
happiness  like  that  of  the  revelers ;  it  will 
not  bring  to  hand  what  gold  can  buy; 
nor  will  it  afford  the  power  with  which 
the  rulers  of  men  play  so  madly ;  but  deep 
inward  peace — that  is  all.  And  the 
Christian  following  his  guide,  following 
him  stedfastly  and  truly,  forgets  the 
splendors  of  this  world  in  realizing  the 
beauty  and  the  divine  sweetness  of  self- 
denial  which  long  ago  opened  the  gates 
of  heaven.  Narrow  is  the  way,  and  few 
there  be  following  the  Guide  who,  pass- 
ing in  it,  calls  to  every  soul :  "  Come 
on!" 


The    absolute    uncertainty    as 
p  .  .  to  the  situation  in   Peking  is 

g  very  trying.  There  is  first  the 
anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  the  foreigners  in 
the  city,  the  members  of  the  Legations 
and  their  families  and  friends,  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  force  of  marines  who 
went  to  guard  them  and  have  remained 
to  share  their  fate.  There  is  also  a  sense 
of  deep  humiliation  that  the  strongest 
Governments  in  the  world  should  be  to 
such  a  degree  at  the  mercy  of  a  horde  of 
Chinese  "  hoodlums,"  if  we  accept  the 
statements  of  such  men  as  Minister  Wu. 
And  this  humiliation  is  intensified  by  the 
knowledge  that  one  prominent  element 
in  this  helplessness  is  the  mutual  jealousy 
of  the  Powers  which  prevents  their  cor- 
dial support  of  the  one  Government 
which  is  in  position  to  step  in  and  com- 
pel regard  for  international  rights. 
Should  the  full  disaster  feared  be  real- 
ized a  large  measure  of  responsibility 
will  rest  upon  France  and  Russia  for 
their  unwillingness  to  support  England 
and  the  United  •  States  in  indorsing 
prompt  action  by  Japan.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a  ray  of  light  in  the  reports  that 
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come  of  a  counter  revolution  in  Peking 
headed  by  Prince  Ching,  who  announces 
it  to  be  his  purpose  to  protect  the  foreign- 
ers. The  refusal,  too,  of  the  Southern 
Viceroys  to  publish  Prince  Tuan's  de- 
cree calling  for  the  extermination  of  the 
foreigners,  shows  that  there  are  influ- 
ences at  work  which  it  may  be  possible 
to  utilize  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
and  vigorous  Government.  In  the  sus- 
pense we  must  wait,  not  lose  heart,  but 
hope  for  the  best,  and  not  delay  a  moment 
any  aggressive  action  which  may  secure 
the  most  speedy  succor  of  the  belea- 
guered garrison. 


.        ,  _  ,     The     workmen     of     the 

Legal  Counsel      ,     -,  ,.  ,        •  , 

5"    _,  .,  building    trades    in    and 

for  Strikers  ~?.  .     .    & 

near   Chicago   lost  $30,- 

000,000  in  wages  before  the  bricklayers 
and  masons  threw  off  the  rule  of  incom- 
petent leaders  in  the  Trades  Council,  and 
speedily  reached  for  themselves  a  rea- 
sonable settlement  that  promises  to  end 
the  whole  controversy.  But  for  very 
much  less  than  $30,000,000  the  strikers 
could  have  obtained  the  advice  and  as- 
sistance of  the  most  learned  and  impar- 
tial lawyers  in  the  United  States,  and 
thus  could  have  conducted  negotiations 
that  would  have  prevented  this  enormous 
loss  in  wages  and  gained  for  them  as 
many  concessionsor  privilegesas  theywill 
get  now.  We  have  heretofore  suggested 
the  employment  of  the  best  legal  counsel 
by  unions  which  are  already  on  strike  or 
are  intending  to  make  demands  upon  em- 
ployers. But  the  best  results  cannot  be 
obtained  by  employing  a  lawyer  who  is 
at  the  same  time  a  politician.  The  strik- 
ers in  St.  Louis  retained  ex-Governor 
Stone.  If  they  followed  his  advice,  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  helped  them 
much.  But  perhaps  they  declined  to  be 
guided  by  his  counsel.  There  was  a 
good  opportunity  in  St.  Louis  for  the 
work  of  some  eminent  and  impartial  law- 
yer, not  connected  with  politics,  in  the 
service  of  the  railway  employees'  union. 


Civil    Offices  on 
the  Islands 


Congressman  Richard- 
son, leader  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  the 
House,  complained  last  week  in  his  ad- 
dress at  Kansas  City,  where  he  was  per- 
manent   chairman    of    the    Democratic 


Convention,  that  the  Republican  party 
by  the  action  of  the  President  had  great- 
ly impaired  the  efficiency  of  the  Civil 
Service  law.  But  we  look  in  vain  in  the 
platform  adopted  after  his  address  for 
any  commendation  of  that  law  or  of  the 
merit  system,  or  any  disapproval  of  the 
President's  removal  of  several  thousand 
offices  from  the  protection  of  the  rules. 
Mr.  Richardson  might  have  ascertained 
that  on  the  day  before  his  address  was 
made  the  President  approved  an  order 
putting  the  customs  service  in  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawaii  under  the  civil  service 
rules,  so  that  the  appointments  of  cus- 
toms employees  will  hereafter  be  made 
from  eligible  lists  of  persons  examined 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  This 
is  not  "  a  backward  step."  But  the 
President  should  go  further  and  apply 
the  rules  of  the  merit  system  to  the  en- 
tire civil  service  not  only  in  those  islands, 
but  also  in  the  Philippines  and  Cuba. 

~.  .,  0  .  The  predecessor  of  Gov- 
Civil  Service  r  -r>  «.  A , 

Reform  ernor    Roosevelt    at    Al- 

bany, also  a  Republican, 
with  the  help  of  a  consenting  Legis- 
lature, took  what  he  called  the 
"  starch "  out  of  the  civil  service 
law  of  the  State.  No  part  of  Governor 
Roosevelt's  programme  was  more  clearlv 
defined  in  the  campaign  preceding  his 
election  and  at  the  beginning  of  his  term 
than  his  determination  to  restore  what 
had  been  taken  from  the  statute  and  to 
procure  from  the  Legislature  a  civil  serv- 
ice law  of  ideal  excellence.  He  was  suc- 
cessful. The  new  law  is  regarded  by  civil 
service  reformers  everywhere  as  a  model 
for  all  such  legislation.  The  State  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  now  extending  the 
application  of  it  to  county  officers  in  those 
counties  in  which  large  cities  are  situated. 
In  New  York  County,  by  the  Commis- 
sion's new  rules,  recently  approved  by  the 
Governor,  89  per  cent,  of  the  offices  are 
brought  under  the  protection  of  the  merit 
system  and  cannot  hereafter  be  treated  as 
spoils.  Even  a  larger  proportion  is  cov- 
ered by  the  rules  in  the  three  other  coun- 
ties which  are  parts  of  the  enlarged  city. 
In  the  office  of  the  District  Attorney  of 
New  York  only  the  twenty-three  assist- 
ants and  ten  other  employees  are  exempt 
from  the  restrictions  of  the  law ;  86  places 
are  protected,  the  highest  salary  in  the  list 
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being  $3,800.  In  the  Surrogate's  office 
75  of  the  82  clerks  and  other  subordinates 
are  brought  under  the  civil  service  rules, 
the  salaries  of  those  who  are  thus  protect- 
ed ranging  from  $4,000  down  to  $900. 
Only  3  of  the  171  places  in  the  office  of 
the  Register,  and  only  5  of  the  "jy  sub- 
ordinates or  employees  of  the  Sheriff,  are 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  politicians.  It 
will  be  observed  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  offices  thus  brought  under  the 
rules  have  been  very  attractive  as  rewards 
for  political  service,  because  the  salaries 
paid  range  between  $3,000  and  $4,000. 
The  extension  of  the  rules  to  all  the  "  city 
counties  "  will  add  4,000  places  to  the 
classified  and  protected  service.  The  en- 
actment of  the  law  may  fairly  be  credited 
to  Governor  Roosevelt.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  work  which  he  has  done  for  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  during  his  first  term. 
Much  in  addition  he  desired  to  do  in  a 
second  term,  which  he  preferred  to  an 
election  to  the  Vice-Presidency. 

One  of  our  Pres- 
byterian exchanges 
serves  notice  on  all 
non-Presbyterian  papers  that  their  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  of  creed  re- 
vision is  entirely  out  of  place.  "  Pres- 
byterians are  alone  responsible  for 
their  creed ;  "  "  it  is  both  presumptuous 
and  ungenerous  for  those  of  other  de- 
nominations to  tell  us  why  and  where  it 
should  be  revised ;  "  "  outside  guides  and 
directors  are  neither  sought  nor 
wanted ;  "  and  much  more  to  the  same 
purport.  Now  the  fact  is  that  it  is  a  se- 
rious mistake  to  assume  such  an  at- 
titude. It  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern 
to  the  country  at  large  what  position  is 
assumed  by  so  intelligent  a  body  of  men 
and  women  in  so  important  a  matter  as 
that  of  creed  revision.  With  the  word- 
ing of  different  clauses,  indeed,  they  have 
little  to  do,  and  little  concern,  but  the 
general  attitude  of  a  Church  on  such  a 
question  is  one  in  which  all  are  interested, 
and  in  regard  to  which  it  is  entirely  legit- 
imate for  them  to  express  an  opinion. 
When  the  controversy  in  regard  to  future 
probation  arose  in  the  American  Board 
some  years  ago,  the  Presbyterian  papers 
of  every  grade  expressed  their  opinions 
with  no  hesitancy  whatever.  They 
looked  upon  the  discussions  as  seriously 


affecting  the  cause  of  Christianity,  not 
only  in  this  land,  but  in  every  land,  and 
not  a  Congregational  paper  told  them  it 
was  none  of  their  business.  The  present 
discussion  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  is 
far  more  than  a  dispute  as  to  forms  of 
statement.  It  involves  the  whole  rela- 
tion of  a  great  and  influential  denomina- 
tion to  the  progress  of  religious  thought, 
and  in  that  every  Congregational,  Bap- 
tist, Methodist,  Episcopal  and  other 
Christian  Church  is  profoundly  inter- 
ested, and  for  that  interest  the  Presby- 
terians .ought  to  be  genuinely  thankful. 
Some  of  the  comment  may  be  wide  of 
the  mark  in  specific  cases.  The  rights  of 
sessions,  presbyteries,  synods  and  the 
great  Assembly  may  be  strangely  con- 
fused, and  yet  it  may  well  be  that  some 
material  contribution  to  the  discussion 
should  be  made.  The  Presbyterians 
hold  no  exclusive  rights  to  Calvinism  or 
even  to  the  Westminster  Confession. 
Many  other  bodies  are  deeply  interested 
in  both,  and  surely  have  a  right  to  ex- 
press that  interest.  At  any  rate,  they 
will  do  so,  and  the  more  gracious  way,  as 
well  as  the  wiser,  will  be  to  permit  it, 
kindly  pointing  out  where  they  err,  and 
accept  their  good  will. 


.   ...  T         .  „  .     Erving       Winslow, 
An  Anti-Imperialist     ,,  °      ,         r       ,• 

...    .  the  promoter  of  anti- 

on  Missions  c   .  ,. 

imperialism,    is   one 

of  the  few  who  scoff  at  the  late  mission- 
ary conference  in  this  city.  The  mission- 
ary conditions,  he  thinks,  are  all  wrong. 
One  thing  that  troubles  him  is  the  talk 
about  fellowship  and  unity,  and  the  idea, 
which  "  is  actually  entertained,  of  divid- 
ing missionary  territory  up  between  our 
own  body  and  the  Protestant  sects."  But 
he  is  especially  troubled  at  the  lavish 
financial  support  given  to  missionaries. 
They  should  have  "  neither  two  coats, 
nor  shoes,"  nor  wives,  nor  domes- 
tic establishments,  and  he  actually  tells 
us  in  their  claims  for  losses  the  Turkish 
missionaries  "  ask  payment  for  eighty 
dollars'  worth  of  shoes  and  six  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  clothing  apiece." 
That  statement  is  of  course  false.  He 
says  the  missionaries  "  follow  in  safety 
the  pioneers  of  civilization ;  "  let  the  pres- 
ent Chinese  conditions  answer  that.  If 
he   thinks   the   Harput   families   live   in 
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luxury  and  ease  on  a  six-hundred-dol- 
lar salary,  let  him  try  it  himself  a  while. 


_.       .    TT  .  An    English     clergyman 

Church  Unions        .  ...      *»,, .  *>/ 

visiting    this    country    a 

few  years  ago  remarked  that  ecclesias- 
tically and  theologically  America  was 
about  a  generation  behind  the  United 
Kingdom.  A  recent  writer  in  a  Scotch 
paper  has  characterized  the  past  cen- 
tury in  Scotland  as  the  period  in  which 
was  manifest  the  tendency  of  Churches 
or  Church  sects  to  unite;  while  the  two 
previous  centuries  are  marked  as  periods 
of  Church  separation.  The  list  of  these 
original  divisions  furnishes  some  inter- 
esting facts.  Thus  the  Associate  Synod 
of  Original  Seceders  from  the  parent 
Church,  themselves  split  into  the  Burgh- 
ers and  Anti-Burghers ;  these  again  split 
into  the  New  Light  Burghers,  the  New 
Light  Anti-Burghers,  the  Old  Light 
Burghers  and  the  Old  Light  Anti-Burgh- 
ers. Each  contending  party  desired 
peace  and  unity  only,  asking  that  their 
opponents  should  knock  under.  Early 
in  the  present  century  a  fresh  secession 
became  known  as  the  Constitutional  As- 
sociate Presbytery.  This  was  apparent- 
ly the  turning  point,  for  in  1820  the  va- 
rious divisions  of  Burghers  and  Anti- 
Burghers  united  as  the  United  Associate 
Synod.  Some  years  later  these  again 
united  with  the  Relief  Church,  forming 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  Al- 
ready the  Associate  Synod  had  joined  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  but  took 
advantage  of  the  disruption  to  split  off 
again  in  company  with  the  Free  Church. 
A  little  earlier  than  that  the  Old  Light 
Burghers  and  the  Anti-Burghers  joined 
as  the  United  Original  Secession  Church, 
but  in  1852  they  amalgamated  with  the 
Free  Church.  In  1876  the  Reformed 
Presbyterians  (Cameronians)  joined  the 
Free  Church,  and  now  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian  Churches  are  about 
to  join  forces.  The  influence  from  Scot- 
land has  spread  elsewhere,  and  both  in 
Canada,  in  the  New  Hebrides  and  in 
Australia  the  movement  has  had  strong 
support.  In  1817  the  Synod  of  Nova 
Scotia  was  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Burgher  Presbytery  of  Truro  and  the 
Anti-Burgher  Presbytery  of  Picton.  In 
1840  the  United  Synod  of  Upper  Can- 
ada and  the  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian 


Church  of  Canada  united.  So  unions 
went  on  until  there  were  the  Synod  of 
the  Lower  Provinces,  the  Synod  of  the 
Maritime  Provinces,  the  Synod  of  the 
Canada  Presbyterian  Church  and  the 
Synod  of  the  Canada  Presbyterian 
Church  in  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  In  1876  a  union  of  these 
four  bodies  was  made,  forming  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Canada.  In  this  con- 
nection the  following  list  of  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  the  United  States,  given  in 
the  order  of  organization,  will  be  signifi- 
cant and  interesting :  Presbyterian  in  the 
United  States  of  America  (Northern)  ; 
Cumberland  Presbyterian ;  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  (Colored)  ;  Welsh  Calvin- 
istic ;  United  Presbyterian  ;  Presbyterian 
in  the  United  States  (Southern)  ;  Asso- 
ciate Church  of  North  America ;  Asso- 
ciate Reformed  Synod  of  the  South ;  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  in  the  United  States 
(Synod)  ;  Reformed  Presbyterian  in 
North  America  (General  Synod)  ;  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  (Covenanted)  ;  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


-..»..         It  is    impossible    not    to 
The  Austrian     ,  *  ,, 

have   a   strong   sympathy 

for  the  veteran  Austrian 
Emperor  as  he  gives  up  another  cher- 
ished hope.  The  death  of  his  son,  the 
murder  of  his  wife,  were  terrible  blows, 
and  now  he  has  suffered  another  disap- 
pointment, which,  if  not  so  tragic  in  its 
character  must  be  very  difficult  to  bear. 
His  nephew,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand, 
by  persisting  in  his  marriage  with. Coun- 
tess Chotek,  places  himself  out  of  the  line 
of  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
leaves  as  heir  apparent  a  man  who  is  uni- 
versally regarded  as  utterly  unfit  for  the 
place.  It  is,  indeed,  possible  for  the  Em- 
peror to  pass  over  Otto,  and  declare 
his  son  heir  to  the  throne,  but  that  puts 
the  power  in  young  and  as  yet  entirely 
untried  hands.  The  fact  emphasizes  the 
absolute  dependence  of  not  only  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire, but  even  the  peace  of  Europe  upon 
the  life  of  Francis  Joseph.  With  Czech 
and  German  fighting  each  other  so  per- 
sistently that  the  Reichsrath  has  again 
been  adjourned,  with  Hungary  growing 
constantly  more  restive  under  the  re- 
strictions entailed  by  Austria's  disorder, 
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and  the  practical  disappearance  of  any 
hope  for  a  succession  of  any  power,  these 
days  must  be  bitter  ones  for  the  aged 
Emperor. 

One  of  the  very  noticeable  facts  in  re- 
gard to  the  visitors  from  Great  Britain 
at  the  recent  conventions  in  Boston  and 
New  York  was  the  lack  of  honorary  de- 
grees. Men  of  high  position,  who  here 
•  would  have  had  at  least  the  D.D.  and 
probably  the  LL.D.,  were  content  with 
M.A.,  and  not  a  few  had  simply  the  pre- 
fix Rev.  It  is  becoming  clear,  however, 
that  the  American  habit  is  crossing  the 
ocean,  carried  there  by  occasional  vis- 
itors. One  such  who  figures  in  his  de- 
nominational list  of  "  Evangelists  and 
Lay  Pastors  "  during  a  two  months'  visit 
to  this  country  supplied  himself  with  a 
D.D.  "  conferred  per  merito  "  by  some 
university  whose  very  name  was  un- 
known to  the  best  informed  of  the  Eng- 
lish press.  The  fact  has  aroused  a  vig- 
orous protest  in  the  press,  anxious  to 
guard  the  high  character  of  the  English 
degree,  a  protest  which  will  be  indorsed 
by  every  American  who  believes  that 
these  degrees  should  represent  real  ac- 
quirements of  scholarship. 

We  are  asked  to  correct  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mrs.  Marion  Harland  in 
a  late  issue  of  The  Independent,  that 
the  insane  asylums  are  filled  with  farm- 
ers' wives.  She  said  "  it  is  statistical, 
not  speculative,"  that  "  farmers'  wives 
furnish  three-fourths  of  the  population 
of  State  lunatic  asylums  and  private  re- 
treats." George  G.  Groff,  M.D.,  writes 
us  that  this  statement  is  at  least  fifty 
years  old,  and  has  absolutely  no  founda- 
tion in  fact;  that  he  has  written  to  the 
superintendents  of  asylums  in  various 
States  and  it  is  everywhere  contradicted. 
A  similar  statement  is  at  least  sixty  years 
old,  that  sixty  thousand  drunkards  an- 
nually die  in  the  United  States.  This 
originated  during  the  Washingtonian 
movement,  when  the  population  was  less 
than  twenty  millions,  and  the  same  fig- 
ures are  still  repeated  when  our  popula- 
tion has  reached  seventy  millions. 

What  is  the  peculiar  virus  in  the  idea 
of  Anti-Imperialism  that  it  should  warp 


and  twist  some  of  our  best  men  so  that 
they  cannot  even  judge  other  things  fair- 
ly? An  eminent  Bostonian  recently  re- 
fused to  help  the  Indian  Famine  Relief 
Movement,  and  even  expressed  his  hope 
that  the  famine  would  grow  worse  until 
the  world  recognized  the  terrible  bar- 
barity of  English  Imperialism.  John 
Morley  feels  so  bitterly  over  the  situa- 
tion in  South  Africa  as  "  irreparable," 
"  unmitigated  misfortune,"  etc.,  that  he 
has  gone  over  bodily  to  the  extreme  of 
Socialism,  which  he  declares  must  replace 
Liberalism  proven  false  to  its  principles. 
Theoretical  as  well  as  practical  politics 
make  strange  bedfellows.  Imagine  Carl 
Schurz  and  Eugene  Debs,  -John  Morley 
and  Keir  Hardie  training  together ! 


To  one  of  his  books  M.  Brunetiere 
gives  this  motto  in  Latin : 

"  Every  duty  (aflicium)  which  is  of  value 
to  bring  men  together  and  to  protect  society, 
is  to  be  preferred  to  any  such  duty  as  is  con- 
cerned with  knowledge  and  science." 

This  explains  M.  Brunetiere's  acceptance 
of  the  Catholic  faith  after  being  long  an 
agnostic — he  was  never  a  Protestant.  He 
sees  rightly  that  faith  is  a  benefit  to  the 
public ;  therefore  he  believes.  The  logic 
is  poor,  but  the  conclusion  is  not  bad.  Of 
course  truth  is  the  one  thing  to  be  sought, 
however  dangerous  it  may  seem,  assured 
that  it  will  be  safe  in  the  end;  and 
"  knowledge  and  science,"  in  the  wide 
meaning,  are  to  be  preferred  to  what 
seems  just  now  useful  for  the  construc- 
tion or  protection  of  society. 

The  news  comes  from  Havana  that 
there  has  been  appointed  a  legal  board  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  ownership  of 
Church  property,  with  a  view  to  a  quick 
and  equitable  settlement  of  the  matter. 
That  is  a  most  important  question,  and 
such  a  board  will  have  to  be  appointed  for 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  in  Cuba  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment should  have  as  little  to  do  with  it 
ai  possible.  The  question  has  waited  for 
centuries,  and  can  now  wait  a  few  months 
longer  until  the  Cubans  shall  have  estab- 
lished their  own  independent  govern- 
ment. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Iron  and  Steel    Trade. 

Exports  for  eleven  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  now  ended  have  been  classi- 
fied and  analyzed  at  Washington.  It  is 
shown  that  the  exports  of  manufactures 
increased  28  per  cent.,  the  value  of  the 
shipments  in  May  ($40,460,367)  having 
been  exceeded  in  only  one  month  before, 
March  of  the  present  year.  The  month- 
ly average  in  the  calendar  year  1899  was 
less  than  $32,000,000.  The  total  for  the 
eleven  months  was  $393,000,000,  and  the 
total  for  the  "entire  year  (not  yet  sepa- 
rated from  the  aggregate  of  exports)  was 
probably  not  less  than  $428,000,000,  or 
$90,000,000  in  excess  of  the  preceding 
year's  shipments.  The  most  striking  ad- 
vance is  shown  in  the  exports  of  articles 
composed  wholly  or  in  part  of  iron  or 
steel.  Some  of  the  increases,  for  the 
period  of  eleven  months,  are  set  forth 
below : 

1899.  1900 

Agricultural  implements $10,665,357  $14,583,707 

Carriages,  cars,  etc   3,611.577  5.786,384 

Electrical  machinery,  etc  3,929,073  5,876,618 

Steel  rails  4,877,721  7,857,834 

Structural  steel 1,541,021  2,370,172 

Steel    wire     . 3.5°4.'73  5.515.567 

Builders'   hardware 7,073,161  8,812,401 

Metal  working  machinery  5,882,165  6,593,263 

Sewing  machines  2,949,164  4.115,953 

Locomotives 4,009,347  5,227,106 

Iron   pipes 5,332.323  6,571,230 

Miscellaneous  machinery 17,056,510  19,866,940 

The  decline  here  of  the  prices  of  iron 
and  steel,  now  in  progress,  must  stimu- 
late the  export  trade  in  the  products  of 
the  iron  industry.  This  reduction,  as 
affecting  the  prices  of  certain  products, 
is  indicated  in  the  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  reports  in  Dim's  Review: 

Jan.  4,  Jan.  3,  Apr.  4,  July  4, 

1899.  1900.  1900.  1900. 

Bessemer  pig '°-75  24.90  24.90  18.00 

Grey  forge 9.50  21.25  20.50  16.50 

Bar  iron 1.00  2.15    •  2.15  1.35 

Beams 1.30  2.25  2.25  1.90 

Wire  nails 1.35  3.20  3.20  2.20 

Cut  nails 1.10  2.50  2.50  1.95 

Tin  plate 2.85  4.80  4.80  4,80 

Steel    rails 18.00  35-°°  35-°°  35.00 

All  iron  products 48.00  96.93  94.56  73.51 

It  will  be  observed  that  while  there 
has  been  a  fall  of  28  per  cent,  in  Besse- 
mer pig  iron,  20  per  cent,  in  grey  forge, 
30  per  cent,  in  wire  nails,  and  37  per 
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cent,  in  bar  iron,  the  prices  of  steel  rails 
and  tin  plate  remain  unchanged  at  the 
highest  figures.  Prices  are  sustained  in 
the  first  case  by  a  combination  agree- 
ment, and  in  the  second  by  a  company 
that  virtually  monopolizes  the  industry. 
The  general  range  of  prices  of  iron  and 
steel  to  buyers  in  this  country  has  been 
abnormally  high.  It  must  fall,  and  the 
beneficial  effect  of  the  reduction  will  be 
seen  not  only  in  relief  to  consumers  here, 
but  also  in  a  further  and  considerable 
increase  of  shipments  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 


During  the  year  1899  there  were 
built  in  this  country  2,196  railway  loco- 
motives, valued  at  about  $25,000,000,  and 
480  of  them  were  shipped  to  foreign 
countries. 

. . .  .Bradstreet's  statement  shows  that 
the  number  of  failures  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year  was  the  small- 
est noted  in  a  corresponding  period  for 
eighteen  years  past. 

....  The  bank  clearings  of  eighty  cities 
in  June  showed  a  decrease  of  11.4  per 
cent,  from  those  of  June  a  year  ago,  but 
a  gain  of  nearly  21  per  cent,  over  June, 
1898,  of  483/2  per  cent,  over  June,  1897, 
and  of  nearly  85  per  cent,  over  the  low- 
water  mark  of  June,  1894. 

....The  statement  just  published  of 
the  Trust  Company  of  America,  of  which 
Ashbel  P.  Fitch  is  President,  shows  undi- 
vided profits  of  $216,626.32,3  clear  gain 
since  the  organization  a  year  ago.  The 
capital  stock  is  two  and  one-half  million 
and  the  surplus  the  same  amount.  The 
total  resources  amount  to  $16,151,650. 

. . .  .Dividends  announced  : 

Harlem  Savings  Bank,  4  per  cent.,  payable 
July  16th. 

East  River  Savings  Bank,  4  per  cent.,  pay- 
able July  10th. 

Citizens'  Insurance  Company,  4  per  cent, 
payable  on  demand. 

Empire  City  Fire  Insurance  Company,  3  per 
cent.,  payable  on  demand. 

United  States  Rubber  Company,  preferred,  2 
per  cent.,  payable  July  31st. 

Hanover  Insurance  Company,  5  per  centf 
payable  on  demand. 


INSURANCE. 


^Etna  Life  Insurance  Co. 

ITS   FIFTIETH   ANNIVERSARY. 

As  one  of  the  three  giants  in  Life  In- 
surance developed  out  of  a  company 
started,  under  quite  another  name,  for 
operation  in  another  field  of  underwrit- 
ing, so  the  j^Etna  Life,  now  a  half  cen- 
tury old,  grew  out  of  an  organization 
for  fire  business  only.  More  than 
eighty  years  ago  the  staid  citizen  who 
was  then  the  first  secretary  and  the  gen- 
eral working  force  of  the  Hartford  Fire, 
was  living  in  Weathersfield,  a  village  a 
few  miles  south  of  Hartford.  He  jogged 
home  every  afternoon,  and  as  the  road 
was  a  prince  even  among  bad  roads 
and  so  the  few  miles  were  very  long,  he 
got  into  the  habit  of  starting  early,  es- 
pecially on  Saturdays.  In  those  prim- 
itive times  the  premium  chased  the  com- 
pany. People  who  wanted  insurance 
went  after  it,  and  those  who  had  found 
the  office  closed  because  the  worthy  sec- 
retary had  started  on  his  long  jog  home- 
ward grew  disgruntled,  and  they  said  to 
themselves  "  another  company."  This 
is  tradition ;  at  least,  the  company  of 
worldwide  power  and  fame  known  as  the 
i^Etna-was  started  in  May  of  1819. 

After  a  year  the  company  obtained 
an  amendment  to  its  charter  authoriz- 
ing it  to  grant  annuities,  upon  the  se- 
curity of  a  special  additional  capital  of 
$150,000,  to  be  provided  and  held  for  the 
purpose.  Nothing  was  done,  however, 
in  this  direction,  but  in  1850  a  second 
amendment  authorized  the  supplemental 
company  to  issue  life  insurances.  A 
beginning  was  made  July  15th,  just  a 
half  century  ago ;  the  officers  of  the 
parent  company  serving  for  both ;  but 
this  was  decided  to  be  not  the  best  work- 
ing arrangement,  and  so,  in  1853,  another 
charter  amendment  turned  the  ^Etna  In- 
surance Company  Annuity  Fund  into  the 
separate  corporation  known  as  the  ^Etna 
Life  Insurance  Company.  Until  1861 
it  did  business  wholly  as  a  stock  or  pro- 
prietary company,  but  since  then  a  mu- 
tual department  has  been  maintained. 
Nine  years  ago  an  Accident  department 


was  opened.  In  this  field  it  has  achieved 
a  signal  success,  and  has  now  outstand- 
ing 136  millions  of  insurance,  of  which 
about  26  millions  was  added  in  1899. 

But  the  iEtna  is  chiefly  known  as  a 
Life  company.  From  the  start  it  has  re- 
ceived, in  round  numbers,  142  millions 
from  policyholders,  has  repaid  49  mil- 
lions in  death  claims  and  65  millions  to 
living  members  in  various  ways ;  it  holds 
now  167  millions,  so  that  what  it  holds 
and  has  disbursed  foot  up  25  millions 
more  than  its  entire  premium  income. 
This  journal  has  always  been  frank  to 
point  out  that  life  insurance  is  not  a  gift, 
but  costs  something.  In  the  case  of  the 
^tna,  the  use  of  premiums  collected 
has  paid  all  management  expenses  up  to 
date,  and  has  added  over  25  millions  to 
the  joint  funds  now  in  hand.  There 
could  be  no  higher  and  more  conclusive 
proof  of  good  management,  both  in  un- 
derwriting and  in  investment ;  it  means, 
and  exhibits,  a  half  century  of  good 
work. 

In  1899  the  company  took  $1,644,000 
from  its  surplus,  and  with  this  sum  es- 
tablished a  special  reserve,  in  addition  to 
its  legal  reserve,  thereby  strengthening 
its  reserve  by  placing  it  upon  a  3^2  per 
cent,  basis.  Its  surplus  as  to  policy- 
holders on  January  1st  was  $5,442,- 
215.86,  and  its  assets  $52,850,299.90. 

The  company  made  great  strides  for- 
ward under  the  able  direction  of  its  first 
president,  Judge  Eliphalet  A.  Bulkeley, 
who  during  most  of  the  time  had  the  val- 
uable assistance  of  Thomas  O.  Enders 
as  secretary.  Judge  Bulkeley  was  presi- 
dent of  the  company  from  1853  until  his 
death  in  1872,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Enders.  In  1879  Mr.  Enders  re- 
tired, and  Judge  Bulkeley's  oldest  son, 
ex-Governor  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  of 
Connecticut,  became  president.  The 
latter  still  holds  the  office,  and  he  has  con- 
sistently pursued  the  same  conservative 
policy  inaugurated  by  his  father.  In 
this  he  has  the  co-operation  of  Secretary 
Joel  L.  English,  who  was  trained  in  the 
same  school,  and  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany over  thirty  years.  Dr.  Gurdon  W. 
Russell,  who  became  medical  examiner 
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when  the  company  was  organized,  still  is 
associated  with  the  company  as  Medical 
Director,  after  a  half  century  of  active 
work. 

The  yEtna  enters  upon  its  second  half- 
century  with  all  the  favor  of  good  work 
performed  and  a  strong  hold  won. 
J* 

The  Palladium  (Oswego,  N.  Y.) 
says  that  the  insurance  companies  "  are 
evidently  getting  considerably  stirred 
up  "  over  its  articles  showing  how  they 
are  paying  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  divi- 
dends and  also  are  largely  increasing  sur- 
plus while  steadily  advancing  rates.  This 
may  possibly  be  so — it  depends  upon 
what  you  understand  by  "  stirred  up." 
The  showing  is  based  on  exclusive  in- 
formation if  upon  any;  it  is  not  based 
upon,  and  does  not  agree  with,  the  offi- 
cial reports.  The  fact  is  that,  with  hard- 
ly an  exception,  dividends  in  1899  have 
been  paid,  not  by  help  of  but  despite  of 
the  result  of  underwriting  operations. 
As  the  Times,  of  this  city,  sums  it,  of  the 
136  companies  which  made  no  profit  of 
underwriting  about  a  third  probably  de- 
rived enough  from  interest  account  and 
profit  on  securities  sold  to  provide  the 
usual  dividend  without  depletion  of  sur- 
plus, but  the  remaining  80  or  90  suffered 
a  loss  in  surplus.  Moreover,  116  com- 
panies have  in  29  years  past  gone  out  of 
existence  in  this  State.  Increasing  rates, 
increasing  surplus,  and  10  to  30  per 
cent,  dividends  have  not  been  attractive 
and  invigorating  enough  to  keep  them 
alive. 

J* 

....  The  operations  of  some  fraternal 
and  other  assessment  life  associations 
during  1899  were  trms  in  respect  to  new 
business  done  and  old  business  lost : 

Number  Number 
ceriifi-  certifi- 
cates cates 
written.  lapsed. 

American  Legion  of  Honor  (Mass.) 516  2,741 

Knights  of  Honor  (Mo.) 4,389  19,783 

Home  Circle  (Mass.) 358  759 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor  (Ky.) 3,686  16,188 

United  Order  of  Pilgrim  Friends  (Mass.)  2,370  2,703 

Royal  Society  of  Good  Fellows  (R.  I.)..      619  1,274 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle  (Pa.) 63  372 

Catholic  Benevolent  Legion  (N.  V.) 2,769  4,247 

Order  of  Chosen  Friends  (Ind.) 1,590    .  2,721 

Golden  Cross  of  the  World  (Tenn  ) 4,401  4,476 

Order  of    United   American   Mechanics 

(Pa-> 2.203  4.749 

Royal  Templars  of  Temperance  (N.  V.).  1,263  1,800 


Pebbles. 

A  great  deal  of  promising  laundry  talent 
is  going  astray  in  China. — The  Baltimore 
American. 

....An  Atchison  woman  lately  gave  a  fly 
party;  instead  of  asking  her  guests  to  play  a 
fool  game,  she  asked  them  to  assist  her  in 
chasing  the  flies  out  for  the  summer,  after 
which  they  helped  her  put  in  the  screens. — 
Atchison  Globe. 

...  .Excited  Caller:  "You  rented  me  a 
house  a  week  or  two  ago  which  you  said 
was  one  of  the  most  fashionable  drives  in  the 
city?  "  Real  Estate  Agent:  "  I  believe  I  did." 
Excited  Caller:  "  I  believe  you  did.  You  said 
it  was  frequented  daily  by  the  best  people  in 
town.  I  find  it  is.  It's  the  fashionable  drive 
to  the  cemetery.  Half  a  dozen  big  funeral 
processions  pass  my  house  every  day  in  the 
week.  Which  will  you  do — stand  a  lawsuit 
or  fight?  " — Chicago   Tribune. 

. . . ."  I'm  just  aching  to  have  those  war  dis- 
patches mention  some  of  the  dear  old  Chinese 
names  that  were  so  familiar  to  me  when  I 
dogeared  my  crude  little  geography  in  the  old 
red  brick  schoolhouse  on  the  hill."  "  What 
names  ?  "  "  Why,  Yang-ste-Kiang,  and  Ho- 
ang-ho,  and — and  Irragmaddy,  and — and  Pas- 
samquoddy,  and — and  Tambigbee,  and — and 
Memphremagog,    and — oh,    yes,    Beloochistan, 

and  Speneatcles,  and "     "  Well,  good-day. 

I'll  see  you  later." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

....  Nero,  fiddle  in  hand,  sat  upon  his 
throne,  when  a  little  band  of  captives  was  led 
before  him.  "  Now,"  he  roared  in  royal  tones, 
"  you  have  your  choice  between  hearing  me 
play  a  study  in  cadenzas  with  the  middle  finger 
on  the  E  string,  or  being  burned  alive  at  the 
matinee  at  the  Coliseum."  "  Bring  on  your 
torches !  "  shouted  the  desperate  captives. 
Later  on  Nero  fiddled,  and  burned  things,  and 
conducted  himself  in  an  outrageous  manner. 
"  I  hate  to  do  this,"  he  explained,  "  but  they 
depend  on  me  for  some  warm  scenes  in  '  Quo 
Vadis.''  " — Baltimore  American. 

The   Vegetarians   had   a   meet   in    New 

York  this  week.  There  is  a  palpable  joke  con- 
cealed in  this  announcement.  If  you  don't  see 
it  let  it  vegetate.  The  Vegetarians  eschew  all 
animal  food — excepting  oats  and  corn.  A  con- 
scientious agricultural  Vegetarian  never  marks 
the  boundaries  of  his  farm  with  stakes.  He 
uses  bean  poles  instead.  The  Vegetarians  have 
never  been  able  to  forgive  the  father  of  the 
late  George  Washington  cf  cherry  tree  fame. 
They  think  it  was  so  wrong  of  him  to  pardon 
George  for  indulging  in  all  those  chops.  Al- 
tho  men  of  peas,  they  are  inclined  to  be 
severe  on  the  meat  eaters.  They  went  so  far 
as  to  say  that  144  out  of  every  1,000  of  them 
were  a  gross  lot.  During  one  of  their  ani- 
mated sessions  they  decided  that  the  poems  of 
Hogg  and  the  essays  of  Lamb  were  not  suit- 
able reading  for  the  young.  A  Chicago  Vege- 
tarian said  he  would  like  to  add  the  name  of 
Goaty.  True  to  their  extreme  conscientious 
principles,  when  they  reached  the  end  of  their 
final  session  a  delegate  arose  and  said :   "  Let- 
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tuce  adjourn!" — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer, 
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National 
Politics 


The   adoption   by   the   Demo- 
crats at  Kansas  City  of  a  plat- 
form calling  for  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to   1  is 
quite  unsatisfactory  to  the  Gold  Demo- 
crats of  1896,  but  not  all  of  them  will  op- 
pose Bryan  this  year.     Some  regard  Mc- 
Kinley  and  his  colonial  policy  with  so 
much  aversion   that   they  will   vote    for 
Bryan ;    others,    opposing    the    Govern- 
ment on  this  same  question  of  colonial 
expansion,  with  special  reference  to  the 
Philippines,   cannot  vote   for  the   silver 
standard.     Their     national      committee 
will  hold  a  meeting  at  Indianapolis  on 
the  25th  inst.     Some  say  a  third  ticket 
should  be  put  up;  others  think  such  ac- 
tion ought  not  to  be  taken.     Because  the 
attitude  of  some  Gold  Democrats  is  af- 
fected by  their  views  concerning  colonial 
expansion,  nothing  but  a  wild  guess  can 
be  made  as  to  the  number  of  those  who 
will  vote  for  Bryan.     Probably  the  num- 
ber will  be  small  in  comparison  with  that 
of  those  who  will  vote  against  him.  Mr. 
Winslow  and  Mr.  Garrison,  of  the  New 
England  Anti-Imperialist  League,  have 
bitterly  attacked   Senator  Hoar  because 
it  is  his  declared  purpose  to  vote  for  Mc- 
Kinley.     He  has  made  a   sharp   reply; 
and  Mr.  Atkinson  has  reproved  one  of 
them    for    using    the    authority    of    the 
League  in  making  this  assault.     A  group 
of  Anti-Imperialists  will  hold  a  meeting 
in  New  York  to  consider  a  plan  for  put- 
ting up  an  independent  ticket.  The  Anti- 
Imperialists  are  not  in  agreement  as  to 
the  course  which  should  be  taken  at  the 
polls.     For  example,  Mr.  Ordway,  sec- 
retary of  the  national  organization,  says 
that  he  shall  vote  for  Bryan;  but  Mr. 
Charlton    T.    Lewis,    a    vice-president, 
prefers  McKinley,  saying  that  it  is  little 


less  than  insanity  for  Anti-Imperialists 
to  support  Bryan  and  his  associates. 
Prominent  Bryanite  Democrats  strive  to 
minimize  the  importance  of  the  currency 
issue.  Chairman  Jones  insists  that  im- 
perialism and  trusts  stand  first,  while 
"  bimetallism  "  must  wait.  Congress- 
man Richardson  explains  that  silver  was 
included  in  the  platform  because  the 
omission  of  it  would  have  made  it  a 
prominent  issue,  while  if  it  were  in- 
cluded it  would  be  overshadowed  by  im- 
perialism. Richard  Croker  talks  learn- 
edly about  the  relation  between  silver  and 
gold,  remarking  in  conclusion  that  "  the 
ratio  ought  to  be  adjusted  by  Congress 
every  four  years."  Many  influential  In- 
dependent or  Gold  Democratic  newspa- 
pers have  declared  their  opposition  to  the 
Bryan  ticket.  Reports  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  German-Americans  are  conflict- 
ing. A  few,  at  least,  of  those  who  sup- 
ported McKinley  in  1896  will  vote  for 
Bryan.  Congressman  Dick  resigns  the 
office  of  secretary  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  to  take  charge  of  the 
campaign  in  Ohio ;  and  his  successor  is 
Perry  S.  Heath,  members  of  the  commit- 
tee having  prevailed  upon  the  President 
to  accept  his  resignation  of  the  office  of 
First  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 


McKinley  and 
Roosevelt  Notified 


Mr.  McKinley  was  in 
fine  health  and  good 
voice  when  Senator 
Lodge,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  from 
the  recent  convention,  officially  informed 
him  that  he  had  been  nominated  for  an- 
other term.  The  ceremony  took  place  at 
his  old  home  in  Canton.  Mr.  Lodge  re- 
viewed in  highly  complimentary  terms 
the  history  of  the  President's  most  event- 
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ful  first  term,  pointing  out  that  he  alone 
had  made  peace,  assumed  the  responsi- 
bility of  taking  the  Spanish  islands,  of 
governing  them,  and  of  repressing  re- 
bellion in  the  Philippines ;  and  saying 
that  on  the  possession  of  the  Philip- 
pines rested  the  negotiations  for  the  open 
door  and  our  ability  now  to  send  troops 
and  ships  to  the  defense  of  Americans  in 
China.  The  President  in  reply  made  a 
long  address,  asserting  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  kept  the  party's  pledges,  re- 
stored the  tariff,  reaffirmed  the  gold 
standard,  advanced  the  nation's  credit 
and  prestige,  and  brought  about  a  condi- 
tion of  great  prosperity,  now  menaced 
by  the  demand  for  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver. Concerning  the  Philippines,  he 
said : 

"  The  Philippines  are  ours,  and  American  au- 
thority must  be  supreme  throughout  the  archi- 
pelago. There  will  be  amnesty  broad  and  lib- 
eral, but  no  abatement  of  our  rights,  no  aban- 
donment of  our  duty.  There  must  be  no  scut- 
tle policy.  We  will  fulfill  in  the  Philippines 
the  obligations  imposed  by  the  triumphs  of  our 
arms  and  by  the  treaty  of  peace ;  by  interna- 
tional law,  by  the  nation's  sense  of  honor,  and, 
more  than  all,  by  the  rights,  interests  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Philippine  people  themselves. 
No  outside  interference  blocks  the  way  to 
peace  and  a  stable  government.  The  obstruc- 
tionists are  here,  not  elsewhere.  They  may 
postpone,  but  they  cannot  defeat,  the  realiza- 
tion oi  the  high  purpose  of  this  nation  to  re- 
store order  on  the  islands  and  to  establish  a 
just  and  generous  government,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  shall  have  the  largest  participation 
for  which  they  are  capable." 

Having  broken  the  shackles  of  4,000,- 
000  slaves,  the  party  had  now  "  liberated 
10,000,000  of  the  human  family  from  the 
yoke  of  imperialism."  The  President 
took  occasion  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  the  plat- 
form by  "  reasserting  the  early  principle 
of  the  party,  that  the  representatives  of 
the  people  in  Congress  assembled  have 
full  legislative  power  over  territory  be- 
longing to  the  United  States."  Neither 
he  nor  Mr.  Lodge  made  any  allusion  to 
trusts.  Official  notice  was  given  to  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  at  his  beautiful  summer 
home  in  Oyster  Bay.  The  young  Gov- 
ernor's varied  career  and  achievements 
were  an  inviting  theme  for  the  eloquence 
of  Senator  Wolcott.  "  You  have  every- 
where and  at  all  times,"  said  he,  "  stood 
for  that  which  was  clean  and  uplifting, 
and  against  that  which  was  sordid  and 
base."  The  candidate's  response  was 
brief — mainly  an  appeal  to  all  good  citi- 


zens to  prevent  a  descent  from  prosper- 
ity and  honor  to  "  an  abyss  of  misery  and 
shame."  When  it  was  all  over  he 
turned  impulsively  aside  and  addressed 
his  New  York  friends.  "  While  I  am 
more  than  honored  and  pleased,"  he  said, 
"  with  having  been  made  the  candidate 
for  Vice-President,  you  cannot  imagine 
how  badly  I  feel  at  leaving  the  men  with 
whom  I  have  endeavored  and  worked  for 
civic  decency  and  righteousness  and  hon- 
esty in  the  politics  of  New  York." 


St.   Louis  Strike 
Renewed 


The  strike  of  the  street 
railway  employees  in 
St.  Louis,  which  was 
declared  off  on  the  2d  inst.,  because  an 
agreement  with  the  company  had  been 
reached,  was  renewed  on  the  9th  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  2,500  of  the  strikers 
in  a  public  meeting,  upon  the  ground  that 
the  terms  of  the  agreement  had  been  vio- 
lated by  the  company.  Affidavits  were 
read  asserting  that  the  company,  altho  it 
had  bound  itself  to  supply  its  needs  by 
employing  strikers  whose  names  were  on 
a  list  prepared  by  the  union,  had  taken 
several  non-union  men  into  its  service 
after  the  agreement  was  signed.  A  let- 
ter from  the  president,  replying  to  these 
charges,  was  read.  Taking  up  the  22 
cases  referred  to  in  the  affidavits,  he 
showed  that  19  of  the  men  were  old  em- 
ployees ;  that  the  names  of  7  of  them 
were  on  the  list  furnished  to  the  company 
by  the  strikers  themselves ;  that  8  more 
were  strikers  who  had  applied  for  work- 
before  the  agreement  was  signed,  and 
were  taken  into  the  service  before  the 
signing;  that  3  were  men  who  had  ap- 
plied for  re-employment  before  the  list 
was  furnished  (the  agreement  was 
signed  on  the  2d,  and  the  list  was  not  re- 
ceived from  the  strikers  until  the  5th), 
and  that  the  company  supposed  that,  as 
they  were  strikers,  their  names  would  be 
on  it.  Two  others  had  been  employed 
before  the  completion  of  the  agreement. 
Altho  the  president  held  that  the  agree- 
ment had  not  been  violated  by  the  em 
ployment  of  any  one  of  the  22  men,  he 
was  willing  to  abide  by  the  decision  of 
the  strikers  concerning  the  group  of  3 
above  mentioned  and  one  other  man, 
promising  that  the  agreement  should  be 
strictly  observed  by  the  company,  and 
that  correction  should  promptly  be  made 
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if  there  had  been  any  departure  from  it. 
The  company's  attorney  also  addressed 
the  meeting,  urging  the  strikers  to  leave 
the  matter  to  their  own  lawyer  and  him- 
self, and  promising  to  accept  their  coun- 
sel's decision  after  all  the  facts  had  been 
laid  before  him.  The  strikers  rejected 
the  president's  explanation  and  the  at- 
torney's proposition,  asserting  that  the 
company's  manager  had  been  sending  for 
non-union  men ;  that  the  company,  after 
signing  the  agreement,  should  have 
waited  for  the  list ;  and  that  100  strikers 
selected  from  the  list  by  the  company  had 
not  been  taken  in  the  order  in  which  their 
names  had  been  written.  A  renewal  of 
the  strike  and  boycott  was  ordered,  the 
strikers'  new  demand  being  that  all  of 
the  old  employees  should  be  taken  back. 

The  Miners  at     £he  situation  at  the  Cape 

Cape  Nome  Nome  S°ld  dl§>pngs  1S 
very  serious  and  threat- 
ening, because  of  lawlessness  in  the 
camp,  the  prevalence  of  typhoid  fever 
and  smallpox,  and  the  approaching  desti- 
tution of  thousands  who  are  finding  no 
gold  and  have  not  money  enough  to  pay 
for  the  passage  home.  On  the  26th  ult., 
at  the  request  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  settlement  was  placed  un- 
der military  control  by  Brigadier-General 
Randall,  who  had  recently  arrived  with 
two  companies  of  infantry.  There  was 
no  civil  government.  Neither  life  nor 
property  was  safe ;  homicides  and  robber- 
ies were  of  daily  occurrence,  and  no  law 
was  respected,  except  that  of  force.  It 
is  said  that  3,500  persons  remained  at 
Nome  through  the  winter.  The  season 
was  unusually  mild,  the  temperature 
rarely  going  lower  than  40  degrees  below 
zero.  The  rush  began  about  May  1st, 
and  at  last  accounts  20,000  newcomers 
had  arrived  on  steamships  which  intend- 
ed to  make  two  more  trips  before  the 
close  of  the  brief  warm  season.  The 
beach  for  five  miles  each  side  of  Nome 
City  was  crowded  with  tents  in  a  space 
about  200  feet  wide,  and  with  millions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  packed  provisions, 
mining  machinery  and  freight  of  all 
kinds,  which  had  been  landed  there  by 
lighters.  Smallpox  first  appeared  on 
board  the  steamship  "  Ohio,"  which 
sailed  from  Seattle  on  May  20th,  with 
696    passengers,    and    on    the    "  Santa 


Anna,"  from  the  same  port.  These  ships 
were  at  once  ordered  to  a  quarantine  sta- 
tion at  Egg  Island,  near  St.  Michael ;  but 
the  disease  was  introduced  into  the  settle- 
ment by  passengers  on  the  steamer  "  Ore- 
gon," and  on  the  2d  inst.  there  were  38 
cases.  Thousands  came  to  Nome  with 
very  little  money,  believing  that  they 
could  at  once  begin  to  take  gold  out  of 
the  sands ;  but  they  found  every  foot  of 
ground  within  many  miles  of  the  settle- 
ment staked  out  or  claimed.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  10,000  of  these  adventurers 
will  be  stranded  on  that  bleak  coast  at  the 
end  of  the  short  summer  season.  How 
are  they  to  get  back  to  the  States? 
Steamships  owned  by  private  companies 
will  not  be  sent  up  from  San  Francisco 
and  Seattle  for  the  convenience  of  thou- 
sands who  cannot  pay  for  transportation. 


The    Situation 
in  Cuba 


Governor  General  Wood's 
brief  visit  to  this  country 
is  made  in  order  that  he 
may  consult  with  the  President  and  Sec- 
retary Root  concerning  plans  for  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  Cuba.  Be- 
fore he  left  Havana  he  said  that  he  was 
satisfied  from  assurances  given  not  only 
by  the  highest  officials,  but  also  by  men 
of  wealth  and  influence  in  various  parts 
of  the  island  who  do  not  desire  office, 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  are  content  with  what  has 
been  done  toward  keeping  the  promises 
made  to  the  Cuban  people.  Secretary 
Root  talked  with  representatives  of  the 
press,  last  week,  concerning  the  attitude 
of  our  Government  toward  the  question 
of  annexation.  After  saying  that  the 
promises  made  by  the  United  States 
would  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter,  and  that 
the  island  would  have  absolute  independ- 
ence, with  a  stable  government,  he  con- 
tinued as  follows : 

"  My  own  experience  in  Cuba  leads  me  to  be- 
lieve that  the  desire  for  independence  is  both 
strong  and  general  among  the  people.  I  do  not 
think  they  want  annexation,  even  supposing 
that  we  want  them.  Under  the  Congressional 
declaration  we  are  in  honor  bound  to  give  them 
independence  first.  If  subsequently  they  wish 
annexation,  that  is  a  matter  for  them  to  de- 
termine. But  it  should  be  determined  when 
they  are  in  a  position  absolutely  independent 
of  us.  Even  then,  as  I  have  suggested,  it  is  a 
case  where  it  takes  two  to  make  a  bargain." 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  Government 
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in  London  the  British  Consul  General 
in  Cuba  commends  the  sanitary  work  of 
the  United  States  authorities,  which  has 
caused  so  remarkable  a  diminution  of  the 
mortality  from  yellow  fever,  and  speaks 
as  follows  of  the  general  effect  of  Amer- 
ican control : 

"  While  the  first  year  of  American  rule  dis- 
appointed Americans  as  well  as  Cubans,  and 
failed  to  realize  expectations  in  the  way  of  a 
great  revival  of  trade  and  needed  public  works, 
it  is  only  common  justice  to  the  United  States 
officials  in  Cuba  to  say  that  no  responsibility 
for  the  non-fulfilment  of  these  expectations  at- 
taches to  them.  So  far  as  their  authority  al- 
lowed, they  have  worked  honestly  and  in  good 
faith  for  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  best 
interests  of  the  island.  I  cannot  see  what  more 
could  be  done.  The  one  thing  that  it  was  not 
in  their  power  to  give  was  the  thing  Cuba 
needed  most — the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
form  of  government." 

Some  objection  has  been  raised  with  re- 
spect to  a  decree  recently  issued  concern- 
ing the  assessment  and  collection  qi 
taxes.  Power  is  given  for  the  assess- 
ment of  rural  estates  which  were  not 
ruined  by  the  war,  but  which  are  not  now 
utilized,  at  valuations  based  upon  their 
ability  to  produce  if  they  were  worked. 
As  6  per  cent,  interest  is  to  be  charged 
against  delinquents  after  two  months, 
and  12  per  cent,  after  six  months,  some 
are  saying  that  by  such  taxation  the  own- 
ers of  large  estates  will  be  forced  to  sell 
them  at  low  prices  to  Americans  who 
are  ready  to  buy.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  said  that  by  this  decree  the  Govern- 
ment hopes  to  compel  the  utilization  of 
large  idle  estates  owned  by  Spaniards 
or  Americans. 


#»•.      u  c  j      x-      •      The  Federation   of 

Church  Federation  in     -~,  ,  , 

New  York  City        Churches       and 

Christian  Workers 
in  New  York  City  has  issued  another 
quarterly  statement  containing  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigations  of  the  Society 
in  the  Fourteenth  Assembly  District,  a 
section  on  the  East  Side  between  Seventh 
and  Fourteenth  streets  and  Third  avenue 
and  Avenue  D.  The  returns  include  a 
statement  of  the  nationalities ;  household 
and  educational  statistics,  covering  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  household,  the 
number  of  children  in  families,  families 
with  and  without  Bibles  and  using  and 
not  using  libraries ;  the  division  by  relig- 
ions communions;  the  house  conditions, 


including  the  rooms  in  apartments,  foorris 
with  outside  windows,  cleanliness,  water 
supply  etc.  The  total  number  of  families 
canvassed  was  10,397,  of  which  1,044 
were  in  private  residences,  the  remainder 
in  tenement  houses.  Four  hundred  and 
seventeen  families  refused  information, 
and  750  families  refused  both  information 
and  admission,  these  refusals  being  chief- 
ly to  women  canvassers,  and  the  Federa- 
tion is  now  employing  only  men.  The 
canvass,  therefore,  covered  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population,  which  in 
view  of  the  largely  foreign  character  is 
considered  very  successful.  On  the  list 
of  nationalities  the  Germans  stand  first, 
furnishing  38  per  cent. ;  Americans  come 
next,  with  26  per  cent ;  Italians  third, 
with  10  per  cent.  Germans,  Americans 
and  Irish  are  found  in  every  one  of  the 
32  blocks,  and  there  are  Italians  in  every 
block  but  one.  The  Americans  are  the 
most  evenly  distributed,  while  the  Ital- 
ians show  the  same  tendency  to  mass  to- 
gether as  has  been  observed  elsewhere. 
The  Irish  proportion,  9.5  per  cent.,  is 
much  smaller  than  in  any  other  district 
hitherto  studied.  The  Slavonic  people 
are,  however,  in  large  numbers;  5.3  per 
cent,  are  Hungarian;  3.1  Russian;  Aus- 
trians  number  195  families ;  Poles  and 
Bohemians  each  100  families,  while  the 
English  families  number  only  108.  There 
is  not  a  single  colored  family  in  the  dis- 
trict. There  are  18  Chinese,  1  Austra- 
lian, 6  Greek  and  5  Cuban  families,  be- 
sides almost  all  the  other  European  na- 
tionalities. A  study  of  the  number  of 
children  in  these  families  shows  that  the 
Slavonic  families  have  the  highest  num- 
ber and  that  among  the  Germanic  peoples 
the  Austrians,  who  are  predominantly 
Hebrew,  have  the  largest  average.  The 
average  in  the  Protestant  families  is  a 
trifle  less  than  2 ;  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
families  a  trifle  over  2,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
families  2.54  per  cent.  Twenty-eight  per 
cent,  of  the  Protestant  families  had  no 
children,  24  per  cent,  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic families  had  none,  and  only  16  per 
cent,  of  the  Hebrews.  Of  the  families 
with  one  child  the  Protestants  lead;  then 
come  the  Roman  Catholics ;  then  the  He- 
brews. Of  those  with  2  children,  all  three 
are  very  nearly  on  a  par.  With  3  children 
the  proportion  is  reversed,  and  so  it  goes 
on,  until  in  the  families  that  have  9  chil- 
dren there  are  six  times  as  many    He 
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brews  as  either   Protestants  or  Roman 
Catholics. 

J* 

.   nu      .         The  total   Protestant  mem- 
Church         .....  0 

Connection      bershlP  1S   glven  as    15^13^ 
Roman     Catholic,      19,483 ; 
Hebrew,    8,056;     Greek    Catholic,     15; 
Buddhist,  2.     Divided  among  the  differ- 
ent   denominations    the    Lutherans    lead 
with  5,060;  Episcopalians  come  next  with 
4,720;  Presbyterians,  1,082;  Methodists, 
508;  Reformed  (Dutch),  432;  unclassi- 
fied Protestants,  2,410;  unspecified,  1,076. 
Of  the  Americans  2,106  had  Bibles,  644 
had  not;  Germans,  2,472  had,  1,522  had 
not;  Italians,  1,056  were  reported  as  hav- 
ing-  Bibles  and   only    17   to   be   without 
them ;  of  the  Chinese,  1  had  the  Bible  and 
17  families  were  without,  making  a  total 
of  7,285  families  supplied  with  the  Bible 
and  3,512  being  without.   One  peculiarity 
of  the  district  is  the  long  residence  of  its 
inhabitants.   Roman  Catholicism  received 
many  recruits  from  recent  immigration, 
but  the  Hebrew  strength  is  the  result  of 
movement    from    other   quarters   of   the 
city.     Of  the   10,397  families  there  are 
only  2,405  in  which  there  are  not  baptized 
persons,   and  of  this  number   1,595   are 
Hebrews.     Only  5  per  cent,  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  families  lack  baptized  per- 
sons, and  only  13  per  cent,  of  the  Protes- 
tants.   By  far  the  greatest  number  of  the 
Protestant  families  that  lack  baptized  per- 
sons are  in  the  two  classes,  "  unclassi- 
fied "   and    "  unspecified."       Forty-eight 
per  cent,  of  the  Protestants  of  the  district 
are  without  a  church  home  and  38  per 
cent,  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  almost  one- 
third  of  the  latter  being  Italians.     The 
number  of  churches  is  divided  as  follows  : 
Roman  Catholic,  1 ;  Baptist,  2 ;  Congre- 
gational,  1 ;  Lutheran,   1 ;  Methodist,   1  ; 
Presbyterian,  3 ;  Free  Methodist,  1 ;  Prot- 
estant Episcopal,  4,  including  the  chapels. 
Roman  Catholicism  is  more  efficient  in 
discovering  and  attaching  people  than  is 
Protestantism     as     a     whole,     but     the 
branches  of  Protestantism  are  as  a  rule 
more   efficient   among   families   of  their 
own  faith  than  the  local  Roman  faith. 
Episcopalianism  has  an  excellent  record, 
due    to  the     vigorous     work     of    three 
churches :  Grace  Church,  St.  Mark's  and 
St.  George's.     The  other  denominations 
are  not   sufficiently  well   represented  to 
make  it  easy  thoroughly  to  provide  for 


those  that  look  to  them.  Among  the 
economic  conditions  it  is  interesting  that 
there  is  practically  no  illegal  child  labor, 
but  the  number  of  families  whose  bread 
winners  work  the  entire  week  is  large, 
the  Italians  showing  the  largest,  9.4  per 
cent.  Only  3.3  per  cent,  of  the  families 
are  represented  in  labor  unions ;  47  per 
cent,  carry  insurance,  showing  an  excel- 
lent record  of  thrift.  Special  study  of 
the  saloons  shows  that  in  one  saloon  28 
clubs  have  their  headquarters,  while  4 
out  of  15  are  political  headquarters.  One 
of  the  saloons  holds  its  license  in  the 
name  of  the  German  Odd  Fellows  and  is 
the  headquarters  of  the  Kriegerbund  vet- 
erans of  1870-71  and  of  the  Grand  Army, 
while  many  lodges  of  Odd  Fellows,  mu- 
sical clubs,  bowling  clubs,  etc.,  meet  there. 
This  indicates  how  thoroughly  social  is 
the  demand  for  the  saloon  among  a  very 
considerable  section  of  the  population. 
Parallel  with  this  it  is  noticeable  that 
there  are  at  least  4  places  where  only 
cider  and  mineral  waters  are  offered  for 
sale,  and  as  they  seem  to  be  fully  self- 
supporting,  have  comfortable  chairs, 
tables  and  papers,  they  furnish  an  object 
lesson  as  to  the  method  of  overcoming 
the  evil  of  the  saloon. 


_,     _ .  1  he  worst  fears  as  to  the 

The  Massacre  ,.        •     n  1  •        1 

_  situation  in  Peking  have 

*  been  confirmed.  A 
cable  from  United  States  Consul  Good- 
now  at  Shanghai  of  July  13th  states  that 
the  attack  on  the  Legations  was  about  to 
commence.  Another  of  the  16th  report- 
ed that  there  was  nothing  more  to  say. 
This  means  that  he  had  no  official  infor- 
mation. There  seems  to  be,  however,  no 
good  reason  to  doubt  the  substantial  ac- 
curacy of  the  reports  that  a  messenger 
from  Peking  had  arrived  at  Chinan-fu  on 
July  nth,  who  said  that  two  Lega- 
tions and  the  Catholic  Cathedral  had  not 
been  taken.  Another  dispatch  stated  that 
mutinous  soldiers  and  Boxers  had  made 
a  combined  attack  upon  the  British  Lega- 
tion, but  after  a  long  fight  were  held  in 
check.  They  then  brought  cannon,  re- 
fusing to  obey  the  imperial  orders.  A 
third  dispatch  by  another  messenger 
stated  that  on  July  8th  a  breach  had  been 
made  in  the  Legation  walls  by  the  can- 
non ;  that  the  Legation  was  assaulted  and 
carried  with  heavy  loss ;  that  the  ammu- 
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nition  of  the  foreigners  was  exhausted, 
and  in  the  massacre  that  followed  not  a 
foreigner  was  left  alive.  Following  upon 
these  came  a  statement  by  the  Governor 
of  Shantung  to  Director  of  Railways  and 
Telegraphs  Sheng  at  Shanghai,  stat- 
ing that  a  breach  in  the  defenses  of  the 
Peking  Legations  was  made  by  the  guns 
of  the  Chinese  assailants,  and  that  after 
a  gallant  defense,  during  which  the  am- 
munition was  exhausted,  all  the  foreign- 
ers were  killed.  These  reports  give  all 
that  can  be  fairly  looked  upon  as  authen- 
tic. The  columns  of  the  papers  are  full 
of  details  of  the  most  horrible  type,  but 
they  are  based  solely  upon  rumors  spread 
by  the  Chinese  in  Shanghai  and  enlarged 
upon  by  the  press.  From  these,  how- 
ever, may  perhaps  be  gathered  a  story 
which  in  a  substantially  correct  form  sets 
forth  the  record  of  the  week.  This  story 
is  that  after  June  25th  the  Boxers  and 
imperial  troops  gradually  increased  in 
numbers  and  camped  in  the  streets  about 
the  British  Legation.  Sorties  were  made 
from  the  Legation  and  heavy  fighting 
took  place  in  the  streets  until  the  Chinese 
were  compelled  to  withdraw  from  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  At  that  time,  accord- 
ing to  certain  reports,  the  foreigners  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  control  of  a  palace  over- 
looking the  Legation.  At  the  same  time 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  effort  on 
the  part  of  two-  at  least  of  the  Chinese 
generals,  Prince  Ching  and  General 
Wang  Weng  Shao,  with  their  troops,  to 
protect  the  foreigners.  The  result  was 
a  pitched  battle  between  them  and  the 
rioters,  made  up  partly  of  Boxers  and 
partly  of  deserters  from  the  regular 
army.  In  this  it  was  reported  that 
Prince  Ching  was  seriously  wounded,  but 
escaped,  while  the  general  was  killed  and 
his  force  completely  routed.  Still  the 
Chinese  seem  to  have  feared  to  ap- 
proach the  Legation,  and  Prince  Tuan 
brought  up  all  the  cannon  that  he  could 
secure  and  made  a  breach  in  the  walls. 
He  then  succeeded  in  arousing  his  men 
to  an  assault,  which  was  met  by  the  for- 
eigners, and  there  was  a  fierce  hand  to 
hand  conflict,  resulting  in  the  complete 
annihilation  of  the  foreign  company. 
One  report  states  that  there  was  a  sortie 
made  early  on  the  morning  of  July  1st 
with  the  hope  of  cutting  their  way 
through,  but  this  failed.  There  are  re- 
ports that  after  the  massacre  of  the  for- 


eigners the  Boxers  turned  upon  the  na- 
tive Christians  and  cut  to  pieces  every- 
body who  would  not  join  them,  so  that 
the  streets  of  the  city  were  everywhere 
flowing  with  blood. 


~  ,.  ,.  t  ^  There  is  on  every  hand 
Duphcity  of  the    &    bittgr    feeHng    againgt 

Chinese  the   Chinese  omciais   for 

the  way  in  which  they  have  acted  in  re- 
gard to  the  news.  Every  one  is  con- 
vinced that  they  knew  all  about  the  sit- 
uation from  the  very  beginning,  and  that 
they  gave  out  just  such  information  as 
they  felt  disposed  to  give  ;  that  they  with- 
held news  of  the  final  result  probably 
with  the  view  of  weakening  the  force  of 
it  and  thus  averting  the  sharpest  of  the 
indignation.  Director  Sheng  with  all 
his  knowledge  of  what  must  have  been, 
actually  proposed  to  the  American  Con- 
sul at  Shanghai  to  cable  to  Washington 
a  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
Government  to  deliver  all  the  foreigners 
safely  in  Tien-Tsin  in  exchange  for  an 
agreement  by  the  Powers  to  suspend  op- 
erations north  of  Peking,  and  that  the 
Chinese  Minister  should  come  to  Shang- 
hai to  negotiate  a  settlement.  In  the 
same  line  is  the  action  of  the  Chinese 
Minister  at  Washington,  who  delivered 
on  July  nth  to  our  Government  a  trans- 
lation of  an  imperial  decree,  dated  June 
29th,  in  which  the  Chinese  Government 
state  their  case  and  claim  that  the  whole 
trouble  arose  from  the  local  development 
of  the  Boxer  movement  into  a  civil  war, 
which  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  control.  The  first  request  of 
the  Chinese  legations  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  troops  was  granted,  but  the  ac- 
tion of  those  troops  was  severely  criti- 
cised, and  the  situation  grew  so  danger- 
ous that  it  was  decided  to  request  the  for- 
eign ministers  to  retire  temporarily  to 
Tien-Tsin  for  safety.  It  was  while  this 
proposition  was  under  discussion  that 
the  German  Minister  was  assassinated 
by  a  mob  on  his  way  to  the  Tsung-li- 
Yamen.  This  encouraged  the  rioters, 
but  every  possible  precaution  was  taken 
to  protect  the  legations.  At  that  time 
came  the  attack  upon  the  forts  at  Taku, 
initiated,  according  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, by  the  foreign  ships  (according 
to  the  Japanese  official  report,  as  well  as 
statements  by  others,  by  the  forts  them- 
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selves).  The  Chinese  Government  thus 
asserts  that  the  initiative  did  not  com- 
mence with  the  Chinese  Government,  but 
with  the  foreign  Powers,  and  apparently 
relies  upon  this  statement  as  practically 
absolving  them  from  all  responsibility. 
At  first  this  statement  was  received  with 
satisfaction,  and  Minister  Wu's  affirma- 
tion of  the  safety  of  the  legations  was  ac- 
cepted. Later  on,  however,  it  was  called 
to  mind  that  nowhere  in  the  decree  was 
there  any  such  definite  statement. 
Whereupon  Secretary  Hay  took  the 
ground  that  if  it  was  possible  for  the 
Chinese  Minister  to  secure  direct  infor- 
mation from  Peking  it  must  be  possible 
for  the  American  Government  to  enter 
into  direct  communication  with  Minister 
Conger.  The  Chinese  Minister  assented 
cordially,  and  offered  to  do  his  best  to  se- 
cure such  communication.  To  this  the 
reply  is  the  story  of  the  massacre. 

R  All  through  the  week  there 

Tiln-Tsin       haS.    been   fiShting   at   Tien" 
Tsin,    wdiich    but     for    the 

overpowering  interest  in  Peking  would 
have  attracted  the  greatest  attention. 
The  Chinese  troops  have  occupied  the  old 
city  while  the  allied  troops  are  defending 
the  foreign  settlements,  including  the 
British,  German  and  French  concessions, 
further  down  the  Peiho  River.  Be- 
tween the  two  is  a  section  thickly  popu- 
lated by  the  Chinese.  On  July  3rd  the 
Chinese  shelled  the  foreign  settlements 
all  day  long,  wrecking  a  number  of 
houses  but  killing  comparatively  few  peo- 
ple. This  bombardment  was  continued 
at  intervals  up  till  July  8th,  and  on  the 
6th  2,000  Boxers  attacked  the  French 
settlement,  the  one  nearest  to  Tien-Tsin 
city,  but  were  routed  by  the  Russians. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  decided  to  re- 
move the  foreigners  to  Taku.  On  July 
9th  two  battalions  of  the  Ninth  Ameri- 
can infantry  and  one  battalion  of  ma- 
rines landed,  making  a  force  of  about 
1,200  or  1,300  men,  a  reinforcement 
which,  according  to  Admiral  Remey,  was 
very  grateful  to  the  allied  forces,  who 
were  hard  pressed.  With  this  assist- 
ance the  allies  sought  to  attack  the  Chi- 
nese troops,  but  through  the  9th  and  10th 
they  were  steadily  repulsed,  and  on  the 
13th  suffered  a  serious  reverse.  Accord- 
ing to  the  dispatch  from  Admiral  Remey, 


the  entire  force  attacked  the  native  city, 
the  Russians  holding  the  right  while  the 
Ninth  Infantry  and  the  marines  were  on 
the  left.  They  were  repulsed  with  great 
loss,  the  Russians  losing  at  least  100,  in- 
cluding a  colonel  of  artillery ;  the  Ameri- 
cans over  30,  the  British  over  40,  the 
Japanese  about  60  and  the  French  25. 
The  American  losses  included  the  death 
of  Colonel  Liscum,  of  the  Ninth  Infan- 
try. The  Chinese  were  estimated  con- 
servatively at  about  20,000,  and  they 
poured  in  a  very  heavy  fire  upon  the  al- 
lied troops,  who  were  compelled  to  with- 
draw. This  repulse  of  the  allied  forces 
at  Tien-Tsin  makes  it  very  evident  that 
any  advance  upon  Peking  will  be  prac- 
tically impossible  until  a  much  larger 
army  is  gathered  than  it  appears  to  be 
possible  at  present  to  secure.  It  renders 
it  also  all  the  more  important  that  the 
places  along  the  coast  should  be  well  de- 
fended, inasmuch  as  there  appears  to  be 
an  increase  of  the  anti-foreign  feeling  al- 
most everywhere.  Li  Hung  Chang  has 
been  ordered  to  Peking,  but,  it  is  stated, 
declines  to  leave  Canton,  preferring  to 
remain  there  where  he  can  use  influence 
upon  the  southern  viceroys  in  favor  of 
the  preservation  of  peace. 


.        .     ,       There  was  made  public  last 
p     ...  week     the     following    letter, 

addressed  the  week  pre- 
vious by  Secretary  Hay  to  the  different 
principal  American  diplomats  abroad, 
which  sets  forth  very  clearly  the  policy 
of  the  American  Government : 

"  In  this  critical  posture  of  affairs  in  China 
it  is  deemed  appropriate  to  define  the  attitude 
of  the  United  States  as  far  as  present  circum- 
stances permit  this  to  be  done.  We  adhere  to 
the  policy  initiated  by  us  in  1857  of  peace  with 
the  Chinese  nation,  of  furtherance  of  lawful 
commerce  and  of  protection  of  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  our  citizens  by  all  means  guaranteed 
under  extra-territorial  treaty  rights  and  by 
the  law  of  nations.  If  wrong  be  done  to  our 
citizens  we  propose  to  hold  the  responsible  au- 
thors to  the  uttermost  accountability. 

• "  We  regard  the  condition  of  Peking  as  one 
of  virtual  anarchy,  whereby  power  and  respon- 
sibility are  practicallv  devolved  upon  the  local 
provincial  authorities.  So  long  as  they  are 
not  in  overt  collusion  with  rebellion  and  use 
their  power  to  protect  foreign  life  and  proper- 
ty we  regard  them  as  representing  the  Chinese 
people,  with  whom  we  seek  to  remain  in  peace 
and  friendship.  The  purpose  of  the  President 
is,  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  to  act  concur- 
rently with  the  other  Powers,  first,  in  opening 
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up  communication  with  Peking  and  rescuing 
the  American  officials,  missionaries  and  other 
Americans  who  arc  in  danger;  second,  in  af- 
fording all  possible  protection  everywhere  in 
China  to  American  life  and  property;  third,  in 
guarding  and  protecting  all  legitimate  Ameri- 
can interests,  and,  fourth,  in  aiding  to  prevent 
a  spread  of  the  disorders  to  the  other  provinces 
of  the  Empire  and  a  recurrence  of  such  dis- 
asters. 

"  It  is,  of  course,  too  early  to  forecast  the 
means  of  attaining  this  last  result,  but  the  pol- 
icy of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
to  seek  a  solution  which  may  bring  about  per- 
manent safety  and  peace  to  China,  preserve 
Chinese  territorial  and  administrative  entity, 
protect  all  rights  guaranteed  to  friendly  Pow- 
ers by  treaty  and  international  law,  and  safe- 
guard for  the  world  the  principle  of  equal  and 
impartial  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  Chinese 
Empire." 

As  this  is  a  simple  declaration  of  policy 
it  has  naturally  had  no  specific  answer, 
but  the  general  comment  upon  it  by  the 
foreign  press  indicates  a  very  cordial 
acceptance  of  it.  In  pursuance  of  this 
every  effort  is  being  made  to  fill  the  needs 
by  forwarding  as  many  troops  as  are 
available.  The  Ninth  Infantry  has  al- 
ready arrived  at  Tien-Tsin,  and  two  regi- 
ments more,  it  is  believed,  are  to  be  sent 
from  General  MacArthur  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Reinforcements  are  being  gath- 
ered on  every  hand,  and  troops  that  were 
being  sent  to  Manila  are  to  be  diverted 
at  Nagasaki  to  China.  Arrangements 
are  under  discussion  for  completing  the 
telegraphic  communication  by  cable,  the 
present  lines  being  overworked  and  al- 
most unavailable.  Just  what  effect  the 
news  of  the  final  disaster  at  Peking  will 
have  upon  this  declared  policy  it  is  im- 
possible as  yet  to  say.  While  it  seems 
to  be  true  that  the  regular  Government 
made  some  effort  to  protect  the  Legations 
it  seems  to  be  proved  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  Boxers  had  great  encour- 
agement at  first,  and  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  revolt  may  fairly  be  credited 
to  the  Empress-Dowager  and  her  ad- 
visers. Another  most  important  factor 
is  the  report  from  Washington  that  Ja- 
pan has  proclaimed  her  policy  with  re- 
gard to  Asia  in  general  and  China  in  par- 
ticular to  be  that  of  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  North  and  South  America — 
viz.,  that  she  stands  opposed  to  any  par- 
tition of  China,  and  that  no  territory  now 
independent  shall  come  under  European 
control. 


The  British  have  met  with 
South  Africa      another  reverse  in  South 

Africa,  which,  while  in  it- 
self not  very  serious,  is  still  dishearten- 
ing, as  showing  that  the  Boer  troops  are 
in  better  condition  than  had  been  sup- 
posed. This  reverse  took  place  eighteen 
miles  from  Pretoria,  and  included  the 
capture  of  a  squadron  of  the  famous 
Scots  Greys  and  a  part  of  five  companies 
of  a  Lincolnshire  regiment  and  two  guns. 
Reinforcements  were  sent  from  Pretoria, 
but  arrived  too  late  to  prevent  the  Boers 
from  carrying  away  the  guns  and  the 
prisoners.  Another  place  eighteen  miles 
northwest  of  Johannesburg  was  also  at- 
tacked, but  here  the  Boers  were  repulsed. 
This  sudden  display  of  aggressiveness  to 
the  west  of  Pretoria  and  Johannesburg 
indicates  that  there  is  less  of  pacification 
than  had  been  supposed.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  the 
British  have  captured  Bethlehem,  and  are 
forcing  General  De  Wet  into  still  more 
narrow  quarters.  He  has  thus  only  one 
avenue  of  escape  if  he  wishes  to  join  the 
forces  in  the  Transvaal,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  can  avail  himself  even  of 
that.  The  British  now  hold  Van  Ree- 
nen's  pass,  and  the  Boer  troops  having 
less  and  less  territory  to  call  upon  for 
supplies  will  soon,  it  is  believed,  be  com- 
pelled to  give  up  the  fight.  There  will 
remain  then  the  situation  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, where  there  has  been  no  essential 
change  aside  from  the  success  referred 
to  above.  It  is  reported  that  consider- 
able quantities  of  ammunition  and  sup- 
plies are  being  brought  in  by  way  of 
Lourenco  Marquess.  The  Free  Staters' 
resistance  seems  to  be  weakening,  inas- 
much as  the  State  Secretary,  Attorney 
and  one  member  of  the  Council  have  sur- 
rendered, after  having  failed  to  persuade 
President  Steyn  to  make  a  general  sub- 
mission. He  is  still  with  the  troops  in 
the  rough  country  near  Natal,  tho  just 
where  is  not  evident,  and  appears  to  be 
resolved  to  make  as  much  trouble  as  he 
can.  The  situation  at  Kumassi  has  not 
materially  changed,  except  that  Sir  Fred- 
erick Hodgson  and  a  party  have  suc- 
ceeded in  making  their  escape,  and  have 
arrived  at  the  coast.  An  expedition  is 
pressing  on  its  way  to  the  relief  of  the 
garrison,  which  is  holding  its  own,  tho  in 
severe  straits. 


Porto  Rico's  Government.* 


By  Charles  H.   Allen, 

Governor  of  Porto  Rico. 


THE  successful  administration  of 
Porto  Rico  will  prove  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  us  as  a  nation, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  whole  Spanish- 
American  world  will  be  influenced  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  what  we  do  on  the 
island.  Not  only  Cubans,  but  Spanish- 
Americans  all  over  the  world,  are  intent- 
ly watching  the  outcome  of  our  govern- 
ment in  Porto  Rico,  and  the  proper  way 
to  win  the  respect  and  good  wishes  of  all 
these  people  is  to  administer  affairs  wise- 
ly and  conservatively.  Even  the  ques- 
tion of  Cuban  annexation  will  depend,  I 
think,  largely  upon  our  success  or  failure 
in  Porto  Rico.  If  we  can  demonstrate 
to  the  Cubans  that  the  people  of  Porto 
Rico  are  definitely  and  materially  bene- 
fited by  our  form  of  government  it  will 
be  natural  for  them  to  wish  to  come  into 
the  Union.  But  we  must  also  consider 
the  moral  effect  that  a  wise  administra- 
tion of  Porto  Rican  affairs  will  have  upon 
the  great  Spanish-American  republics 
further  south  of  us.  It  is  to  our  inter- 
est to  keep  in  close  touch  and  sympathy 
with  these  countries,  and  fair  dealing 
with  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  and  Cuba 
will  accomplish  this  in  a  most  satisfac- 
tory way. 

The  affairs  of  the  island,  material, 
financial  and  political,  are  successfully 
reaching  a  condition  that  must  prove  sat- 
isfactory to  the  people  of  both  places.  It 
is  true  that  grave  problems  still  confront 
us  there,  and  we  must  meet  them  intelli- 
gently and  hopefully.  It  has  been  my 
constant  aim  to  win  the  confidence  and 
trust  of  the  natives,  for  in  no  other  way 
can  the  island  be  changed  into  an  Amer- 
ican possession  in  snirit  as  well  as  in 
name.  The  civil  government  established 
there  seemed  to  be  the  best  that  could  be 
devised  on  short  notice,  and  although  it 
was  all  new  to  the  natives  it  has  worked 
wonders  among  them.  They  have  shown 
an  enthusiasm  in  accepting  it,  and  in 
adapting  themselves  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  that  greatly  simplified  our  labor. 

*  An  interview  for  The  Independent. 


Had  they  been  less  responsive  we  might 
have  met  with  difficulties  that  years  of 
strenuous  work  would  not  have  over- 
come. The  industrious  and  intelligent 
natives  have  been  with  but  few  excep- 
tions our  greatest  helpers,  and  they  have 
made  the  way  comparatively  smooth  for 
the  United  States  authorities. 

The  new  conditions  of  life  and 
thought,  of  law  and  finance,  and  of  hab- 
its and  customs  which  the  natives  had 
inherited  from  ages  past  made  it  difficult 
at  first  for  us  to  adjust  ourselves  to  the 
situation.  It  required  study  and  tact  to 
approach  some  of  the  questions  without 
making  mistakes.  But  the  people  are 
now  learning  to  understand  our  methods 
and  institutions.  The  leading  merchants 
and  public  men  have  given  us  every  en- 
couragement, and  delegations  of  them 
have  come  to  the  palace  day  after  day  to 
learn  more  of  our  methods  of  administra- 
tion and  institutions.  Others  have  pub- 
licly thanked  us  for  our  efforts  and  for 
the  high  examples  set.  In  fact,  the  suc- 
cess of  our  institutions  is  already  assured 
if  wisdom  and  patience  are  shown  in  deal- 
ing with  the  islanders  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past.  The  people  are  very  sensitive 
to  injuries  and  slights  as  well  as  respon- 
sive to  good  intentions  and  efforts  in 
their  behalf,  and  we  could  easily  lose 
their  sympathy  and  confidence  by  a  series 
of  mistakes  or  intentional  wrong  doing. 
There  is  every  reason  why  our  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  the  island  should 
be  of  an  exemplary  character. 

The  material  development  of  Porto 
Rico  is  closely  interwoven  with  its  pub- 
lic and  political  evolution.  If  the  natives 
find  there  is  no  prospect  of  their  finding 
a  market  for  their  labor  and  products  of 
the  soil  they  would  naturally  be  discon- 
tented under  any  form  of  government. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  the  island  should 
be  a  rich  and  fertile  one.  There  should 
be  capital  and  brains  to  convert  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  soil  into  salable  products, 
and  then  find  markets  for  them.  This  is  a 
serious  matter  that  both  leading  merchants 
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and  public  men  must  consider  in  the 
broadest  sense.  The  development  of 
Porto  Rican  industries  will  give  to  the 
people  new  contentment  and  faith  in  our 
government  and  institutions. 

Many  of  these  natural  industries  are 
in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  and  they 
are  in  great  need  of  energetic  men  to  de- 
velop them.     In  some  instances  the  na- 
tive owners  of  land  are  waiting  for  our 
Government  to  do  something,  and  they 
refuse  either  to  sell  or  cultivate  their  es- 
tates.    Some  of  the  Porto  Ricans  have 
shown  great  energy  and  business  capacity 
in  cultivating  their  lands,  and  their  crops 
are  large    and    profitable.     They    have 
lacked  the  necessary  capital  to  make  su- 
gar raising  a  paying  industry,  but  great 
changes  are  being  made  in  this  direction. 
Capital  is  coming  into  the  island,  and 
new  sugar  plants  will  be  erected  in  the 
near  future.     The  new    tariff    arrange- 
ments will  greatly  stimulate  sugar  rais- 
ing, and  the  industry  is  bound  to  prove 
one  of  the  most  profitable  on  the  island. 
The  sugar  planters  of  Porto  Rico  will  re- 
ceive $37.50  per  ton  in  gold  more  than 
those  of  the    West    Indies    for    similar 
products,  and  this  discrimination  in  fa- 
vor of  the  former  will  tend  to  build  up  an 
industry  on  the  island  that  will  give  em- 
ployment to  thousands.    Those  who  have 
not  the  necessary  capital  to  go  into  sugar 
raising  will  find  profit  in  growing  fruits 
and  tobacco.     The  climate  and  soil  are 
eminently  adapted  to  the  production  of 
fine  tropical  fruits  and  high  grades  of  to- 
bacco.    One  can  raise  either  on  a  small 
farm,  and  with  little  capital  to  start  with. 
For    this    reason    tobacco    and    tropical 
fruits  will  be  more  popular  than  sugar 
with  the  average  Porto  Rican  with  a  few 
acres  of  land  and  a  little  money. 

Heretofore  the  native  planters  depend- 
ed almost  entirely  upon  coffee,  and  if  the 


season  ruined  that  crop  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  made  a  severe  sufferer.  With 
more  diversified  crops  such  annual  depri- 
vations would  not  so  often  occur.  The 
tornadoes  would  frequently  destroy  all 
the  coffee  plantations,  and  there  would 
be  two  or  three  seasons  of  hardships,  and 
the  planters  would  have  to  raise  money 
in  Europe  to  carry  them  over  the  hard 
times.  In  prosperous  years  everybody 
spent  money  freely,  and  the  planters 
would  go  to  Paris  and  live  in  luxury  for 
a  season.  The  laborers  who  were  de- 
pendent upon  the  coffee  planters  for  their 
daily  wages  would  be  the  heaviest  suffer- 
ers. By  diversifying  the  industries  of 
the  island  there  will  be  less  chance  of 
general  crop  devastation,  and  the  small 
farmers,  instead  of  spending  all  their 
profits  abroad,  will  accumulate  some- 
thing ahead  and  keep  it  on  the  island. 

Agriculturally  the  island  of  Porto  Rico 
is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  promising 
spots  in  the  WTestern  world.  Everything 
adapted  to  such  a  climate  grows  luxu- 
riantly and  abundantly.  It  is  a  veritable 
garden  spot  of  the  world.  Land  is  com- 
paratively cheap,  but  under  American 
administration  it  is  steadily  increasing  in 
value.  Labor  is  cheap,  and  the  cost  of 
living  is  small.  It  is  a  tropical  country, 
but  not  unhealthful  as  most  warm  coun- 
tries. There  are  no  epidemics,  and  the 
climate  is  tempered  at  all  times  by  sea 
breezes.  The  work  of  establishing  a 
civil  government  in  such  a  delightful 
country,  and  among  a  people  so  re- 
sponsive and  appreciative,  is  both  inter- 
esting and  pleasant.  When  everything 
is  arranged  harmoniously,  and  systems 
now  established  in  perfect  working  or- 
der, I  predict  that  the  island  and  its  peo- 
ple will  be  one  of  the  rarest  gems  of 
America's  possessions. 


Anarchist 

By  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

FREEDOM  ?     Ay,  surely !  freedom  to  do  right ; 
True  Liberty,  divinely  fair  and  strong! 
But  that  for  which  you  madly  shriek,  and  fight 
With  the  assassin's  knife  and  dynamite, 
What  is  it  but  the  freedom  to  do  wrong? 

Arlington,  Mass. 


The    Important    and    the    Trivial    in    Art 


By  Count  Leo  Tolstoy. 


IV. 


ACCORDING  to  this  definition,  all 
that  which  imparts  to  mankind 
something  new,  achieved  by  the 
artist's  stress  of  feeling  and  thought,  is 
a  work  of  art.  But  in  order  that  this 
mental  activity  may  really  possess  the 
worth  attributed  to  art,  it  must  bring 
good  to  humanity.  For  evidently,  to  a 
new  evil,  a  new  temptation,  which  leads 
men  into  wrong-doing,  one  cannot  con- 
cede the  value  given  to  art  as  aiding  hu- 
man welfare.  The  merit  of  art  is  that  it 
widens  the  horizon  of  humanity,  and  in- 
creases the  wealth,  the  capital  stock  of 
the  race.  Therefore,  altho  a  work  of 
art  must  always  include  novelty,  yet  the 
revelation  of  novelty  will  not  always  be 
a  work  of  art.  That  the  production  may 
be  a  work  of  art  it  is  necessary : 

i.  That  the  new  idea,  the  subject 
represented,  be  of  importance  to  man- 
kind. 

2.  That  this  subject  be  expressed  so 
clearly  as  to  be  generally  understood. 

3.  That  the  author's  motives  for  his 
labors  be  derived  from  an  internal  ne- 
cessity, and  not  from  external  considera- 
tions. 

By  this  standard,  that  which  discloses 
no  new  idea  is  no  work  of  art ;  likewise 
that  is  not  art  which  is  entirely  mean- 
ingless in  subject,  and  therefore  unnec- 
essary to  humanity,  however  intelligible 
it  may  be,  and  however  sincere  the  ar- 
tist's inner  motive.  Neither  is  that  a 
work  of  art  in  which  the  setting  forth  is 
unintelligible,  however  sincere  the  ar- 
tist's relation  to  it ;  neither  that  which  is 
wrought  by  the  author  without  internal 
compulsion  to  the  work,  but  with  exter- 
nal aims,  however  important  the  sub- 
ject, and  however  intelligibly  the  subject 
is  set  forth. 

That  is  a  work  of  art  which  reveals 
something  new,  and  at  the  same  time 
sufficiently  satisfies  these  three  demands 
of  subject,  form  and  sincerity. 

And  here  arises  the  difficulty :  How 
are  we  to  ascertain  that  lowest  degree  of 
subject,  form  and  sincerity   which  a  pro- 


duction must  possess  to  be  a  work  of  art? 

To  repeat :  that  only  is  a  work  of  art 
which,  firstly,  has  for  subject  something 
hitherto  unrevealed  and  needful  to  man ; 
secondly,  reveals  it  so  intelligently  as  to 
be  generally  accessible ;  and,  thirdly, 
bears  witness  to  the  author's  need  of 
solving  his  own  internal  problem.  A 
production  in  which  these  qualities  are 
present,  even  in  a  small  degree,  is,  then,  a 
work  of  art ;  but  a  production  in  which 
even  one  of  them  is  absent  is  not. 

But,  it  will  be  answered  to  this,  every 
production  contains  something  or  other 
needful  to  men,  can  be  at  least  partly 
understood,  and  contains  at  least  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  artistic  sincerity.  Where, 
then,  is  the  limit  of  necessity  in  the  sub- 
ject, intelligibility  in  expression,  and  sin- 
cerity in  treatment  ?  We  find  an  answer 
to  this  question  by  gaining  a  clear  idea 
of  the  other  limit  on  the  higher  side,  on 
the  side  of  what  is  possible  to  art.  The 
opposite  side  of  this  higher  limit  will 
then  stand  as  the  lower  limit  of  the 
sphere  of  art,  below  which  is  excluded 
all  that  cannot  be  reckoned  as  art. 

As  to  subject,  the  highest  possibility 
is  in  subjects  which  are  always  essential 
to  all  mankind.  Now  those  which  are  es- 
sential must  be  "  good,"  "  moral."  '  The 
lowest  limit  as  to  subject,  consequently, 
will  be  fixed  at  subjects  which  are  not 
essential,  which  are  bad,  immoral. 

The  highest  possibility  as  to  expres- 
sion is  in  that  which  is  intelligible  to  all 
men  at  all  times.  That,  then,  which  is 
thus  intelligible,  being  in  nothing  ob- 
scure, superfluous  or  vague,  but  clear, 
concise  and  definite,  that  is  recognized 
as  beautiful  in  form.  Conversely,  the 
lowest   limit  of  expression   rests  at  ob- 

1  Haifa  century  ago.  such  words  as  "  essential,"  "  good," 
"moral,"  needed  no  explanation  ;  but  in  our  time  nine  out 
of  ten  educated  people,  at  the  sound  of  these  words,  ask 
with  an  air  of  triumph,  "But  what  is  essential,  good, 
moral?"  as  though  they  supposed  that  these  words  ex- 
press something  assumed,  and  incapable  of  definition.  I 
must  accordingly  answer  such  questioning  thus: 

That  is  essential,  good,  moral,  which  unites  men,  not  by 
violence  but  by  love  ;  which  discloses  to  men  the  real  joy 
of  human  unity.  That  is  "bad,"  "immoral,"  which 
breaks  the  unity  of  mankind  and  leads  to  the  suffering 
which  disunion  causes  That  is  "  essential  "  which  leads 
men  to  understand  and  to  love  the  good  which  before  they 
neither  understood  nor  loved. 
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scurity,  prolixity  and  indefiniteness — 
that  is.  at  repulsiveness. 

The  highest  possibility  in  the  artist's 
relation  to  his  work  is  attained  when  his 
presentation  produces  in  all  minds  a  con- 
viction of  the  reality  of  that  which  is 
represented ;  a  conviction  of  reality  not 
as  to  the  mere  depiction,  Imt  as  to  what 
really  occurred  in  the  soul  of  the  artist. 
This  conviction  of  reality  is  produced  by 
truth  only ;  and  therefore  the  highest  re- 
lation of  the  artist  to  his  work  is  that  of 
truthfulness.  The  lowest  limit,  con- 
versely, is  where  the  relation  between 
the  artist  and  his  work  is  not  genuine, 
but  is  untruthful. 

All  works  of  art  range  themselves  be- 
tween these  limits. 

A  perfect  art-work  will  have  a  subject 
which  is  essential  to  every  one,  and  there- 
fore moral;  the  expression  will  be  quite 
clear,  intelligible  to  all,  and  therefore 
beautiful;  the  artist's  relation  to  it  will 
be  altogether  sincere,  heartfelt,  and  there- 
fore truthful.  Those  productions  are 
still  works  of  art,  tho  imperfect,  in  which 
these  three  demands  are  satisfied,  tho 
in  unequal  degree.  '  That'  only  is  no 
work  of  art  wherein  the  subject  is 
wholly  meaningless,  unimportant,  or  in 
which  the  expression  is  quite  unintelli- 
gible, or  in  which  the  relation  of  the  ar- 
tist to  the  work  is  wholly  insincere. 

According  to  the  degree  of  perfection 
attained  in  any  of  these  three  respects, 
all  true  works  of  art  are  distinguishable 
as  to  their  merits.  Sometimes  merit  is 
in  one  respect,  sometimes  in  the  other, 
sometimes  in  the  third. 

All  imperfect  productions  fall  of 
themselves,  under  these  fundamental 
conditions  of  art,  into  three  descriptions. 

1.  Productions  superior  as  to  subject. 

2.  Productions  superior  in  beauty  of 
form. 

3.  Productions  of  superior  sincerity. 

All  these  three  descriptions  are  ap- 
proximations to  perfect  art,  and  are  in- 
evitably produced  wherever  there  is  art. 

Thus,  with  young  artists,  for  the  most 
part,  sincerity  is  the  rule,  coupled  with 
insignificance  of  subject  and  more  or 
less  successful  form.  With  older  ar- 
tists, on  the  contrary,  the  consideration 
of  subject  often  prevails  over  both  form 
and  sincerity.  With  laborious  artists, 
form  prevails  over  both  subject  and  sin- 
cerity. 


All  works  of  art  may  be  appraised  by 
the  prevalence  in  them  of  one,  the  other, 
or  the  third,  merit,  and  all  may  be  sub- 
classed in  some  such  way:  I.  Significant, 
good  in  form,  but  of  defective  sincerity. 
2.  Significant,  poor  in  form,  and  of  de- 
fective sincerity.  3.  Poor  in  signifi- 
cance, good  in  form,  and  sincere.  And 
so  on  through  all  possible  combinations 
and  mutations. 

All  works  of  art,  and  the  productions 
of  man's  mental  activity  generally,  can 
be  appraised  only  upon  the  basis  of  these 
three  fundamental  conditions ;  and  have 
been,  and  are,  so  appraised. 

Differences  in  estimation  of  art  have 
arisen,  and  do  arise,  from  the  varying 
pressure  of  the  demands  made  upon  art 
from  time  to  time,  in  relation  to  each  of 
these  three  conditions. 

For  example,  in  classic  antiquity  the 
demands  for  significance  were  far  high- 
er and  the  demands  for  clearness  and 
truthfulness  were  far  lower  than  they 
subsequently  became,  and  have  especial- 
ly become  in  our  time.  The  demand  for 
beauty  became  greater  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  de- 
mands for  significance  and  sincerity 
were  lowered,  while  in  our  time  the 
demand  for  sincerity,  truthfulness,  has 
become  far  greater.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  demand  for  goodness  in  form 
has  been  lowered ;  and  still  more  has 
the  demand  for  essentialness  of  subject 
been  lowered. 

V. 

Criticism  of  a  work  of  art  is  neces- 
sarily correct  when  all  of  these  three 
conditions  are  borne  in  mind ;  and  in- 
evitably incorrect  when  the  production 
is  valued  on  the  basis,  not  of  them  all, 
but  of  one  or  two  of  them. 

And  yet,  criticism  of  art-work,  based 
upon  one  only  of  these  conditions,  is  an 
error,  especially  widespread  in  our  own 
time ;  lowering  the  general  level  of  the 
demands  made  upon  art,  until  the  sem- 
blance only  is  reached  ;  and  confusing  in 
the  minds  of  critics  and  artists  and  the 
public  the  ideas  of  true  art  and  its  lim- 
its by  losing  sight  of  the  line  which  dis- 
criminates art  from  technicality  and  triv- 
iality. 

This  confusion  arises  because  people 
devoid  of  the  faculty  of  understanding 
true  art  judge  of  works  of  art  distort- 
edly,  seeing  in  them,  according  to  their 
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own  characters  and  training,  one,  or  the 
other,  or  the  third  quality  only ;  and 
imagining  that  in  the  one  aspect  appre- 
ciable by  them,  and  by  the  import  of  art 
on  this  one  side,  the  whole  of  art  is  meas- 
ured. Some  see  only  the  meaning  of  the 
subject,  others  only  the  beauty  of  form, 
others  again  only  the  sincerity  and  re- 
sultant truthfulness ;  and,  according  to 
what  they  see,  they  define  the  property 
of  art  itself  and  construct  their  theories  ; 
encouraging  by  their  praises  those  people 
who,  like  their  judges,  not  understand- 
ing the  constituents  of  a  true  work  of 
art,  turn  their  productions  out  like  pan- 
cakes, and  inundate  our  world  with  foul 
torrents  of  all  kinds  of  folly  and  abom- 
ination, which  thev  miscall  "  works  of 
art." 

The  false  theories  arise  from  the  fail- 
ure to  comprehend  the  whole  purport  of 
art,  and  from  the  severing  of  its  three 
fundamental '  conditions.  And  these 
three  false  theories  respond  to  the  three 
main  demands  of  art,  taken  independent- 
ly of  each  other. 

The  first  theory,  of  so-called  "  tend- 
ency "  in  art,  recognizes  as  a  work  of  art 
one  which  has  a  subject,  tho  not  new,  yet 
with  an  important  moral  purpose ;  and 
this  apart  from  beauty  of  form  and  sin- 
cerity. The  second  theory,  "  art  for  art's 
sake,"  recognizes  as  a  work  of  art  only 
that  which  possesses  beauty  of  form 
apart  from  the  newness  and  importance 
of  the  subject,  and  from  sincerity.  The 
third  theory,  the  "  realistic,"  recognizes 
only  that  work  in  which  the  artist  treats 
his  subject  sincerely,  and  therefore 
truthfully.  This  last  theory  recognizes 
that,  however  insignificant  and  even  re- 
pulsive the  subject,  and  whatever  the  suc- 
cess in  form,  the  production  will  be  good 
when  the  author's  relation  to  what  he 
depicts  is  sincere,  and  therefore  truthful. 
VI. 
All  these  theories  overlook  the  one 
main  thing — namely,  that  neither  mean- 
ing, nor  successful  form,  nor  truthful- 
ness provides  the  requisite  for  a  work  of 
art ;  the  fundamental  requisite  being  the 
artist's  consciousness  of  something  new 
and  important. 

Therefore,  as  it  always  has  been,  so 
it  ever  will  be,  necessary  for  the  real  ar- 
tist to  be  able  to  perceive  things  which 
are  quite  new  and  essential.  For  the  per- 


ception of  new  ideas,  it  is  needful  for 
the  artist  to  observe  and  think ;  and  not 
to  occupy  his  days  with  trifles  which 
hinder  attentive  observation  and  consid- 
eration of  the  important  phenomena  of 
life.  In  order  that  the  new  ideas  so  re- 
ceived may  be  essential  ones,  the  artist 
must  be  a  morally  enlightened  man ;  he 
must  live  an  unselfish  life,  and  share  the 
common  labors  of  humanity. 

As  soon  as  he  receives  a  new  and  es- 
sential idea,  he  will  not  fail  to  find  a 
form  wherein  to  express  it,  and  the  sin- 
cerity which  is  necessary  will  be  his  al- 
ready. 

He  must  be  able  to  so  present  the  new 
subject  that  it  may  be  generally  under- 
stood ;  and  to  this  end  he  must  have  such 
a  mastery  of  his  craft  that,  in  working, 
he  may  think  as  little  of  the  laws  of  this 
craft  as  a  man  in  walking  thinks  of  the 
laws  of  mechanics.  And  to  attain  this, 
the  artist  must  not  look  round  at  his 
work,  and  admire  it,  he  must  not  make 
his  craftmanship  his  object;  just  as  a 
man  when  walking  must  not  contem- 
plate and  admire  his  gait.  The  artist 
need  only  take  care  that  the  presentment 
of  his  subject  is  clear  and  intelligible  to 
all. 

Finally,  that  he  may  work  upon  his 
subject  without  external  aims,  and  to 
satisfy  his  internal  compulsion  only,  the 
artist  must  be  above  motives  of  interest 
and  ambition.  He  must  indeed  love,  with 
his  own  heart,  and  not  with  borrowed 
feelings ;  he  must  not  assume  to  love  that 
which  others  perceive,  or  consider  to  be 
worthy  of  love. 

To  achieve  all  this,  the  artist  must  do 
as  Balaam  did ;  who  when  the  messen- 
gers came  to  him  retired  into  solitude, 
there  to  await  God,  so  that  he  might  sav 
only  that  which  God  commanded ;  and 
not  do  as  Balaam  afterward  did,  when, 
tempted  by  gifts,  he  went  to  the  king, 
against  that  command  of  God  which  was 
clear  even  to  the  ass  on  which  he  rode, 
tho  not  to  him  whom  interest  and  vanity 
had  blinded. 

VII. 

In  our  time  nothing  of  all  this  is  de- 
manded. A  man  who  wishes  to  follow 
art  need  not  wait  until  there  arise  in  his 
soul  that  essential  new  subject  which  he 
may  sincerely  love  and  clothe  in  a  form 
worthy  of  it.     In  our  time  any  one  who 
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would  follow  art  cither  takes  a  subject 
current  at  the  moment,  which  is  ap- 
proved by  those  who  are,  in  his  opinion, 
clever  people,  and  gives  to  this  an  artis- 
tic form  as  well  as  he  can ;  or  else  he 
chooses  a  subject  upon  which  he  can  best 
exhibit  technical  skill,  and  with  toil  and 
patience  produces  what  he  considers  a 
work  of  art ;  or,  having  received  some 
chance  impression,  he  takes  the  cause 
of  the  impression  for  his  subject,  imagin- 
ing that  this  will  yield  a  work  of  art,  be- 
cause of  the  casual  impression  it  made 
on  himself. 

Thus  there  comes  forth  an  innumera- 
able  multitude  of  so-called  works  of  art, 
turned  out,  as  in  every  mechanical  craft, 
without  the  least  pause.  Current  fash- 
ionable notions  always  exist  in  society; 
it  is  always  possible,  with  patience,  to 
learn  some  handicraft ;  and  something  or 
other  will  always  seem  interesting  to 
some  one.     By   disuniting  the   qualities 


which  are  united  in  true  art,  so  many 
works  of  spurious  art  have  been  turned 
out  that  the  public,  the  critics,  and  pre- 
tended artists  themselves,  have  quite  lost 
all  definite  idea  of  what  they  themselves 
hold  as  art. 

People  to-day  have,  as  it  were,  said  to 
themselves :  "  Works  of  art  are  good  and 
useful ;  it  is  proper,  therefore,  to  labor 
to  multiply  them."  It  would,  indeed,  be 
well  if  there  were  more  of  them  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, only  those  productions  can 
be  made  to  order  which,  wanting  the 
necessary  qualities  of  art,  sink  to  the 
level   of   mere   craftmanship. 

A  really  artistic  production  may  not 
be  made  to  order.  For  a  true  work  of 
art  is  a  revelation  of  new  knowledge  of 
life,  which,  following  laws  beyond  our 
comprehension,  arises  in  the  artist's  soul, 
and,  receiving  expression,  illuminates 
the  way  along  which  humanity  is  ad- 
vancing. 


Theocracy    in    China. 

By  the  Hon.   Charles  Denby. 

Late  United  States  Minister  to  China. 


TFIE  Chinese  Government  has  been 
said  to  be  patriarchal.  In  its  ac- 
tual administration  it  is  undoubt- 
edly patriarchal.  The  Emperor  is  sire, 
and  his  officers,  down  to  the  head  man  in 
every  village,  occupy  the  position  of  fath- 
er, just  as  a  man  does  of  his  household. 
But  behind  the  patriarchal  system,  and 
controlling  it,  is  the  principle  of  theoc- 
racy. No  nation  in  the  world  in  its  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  acknowledges  so 
directly  its  responsibilities  to  the  rule  of 
heaven.  Judged  by  governmental  acts, 
nowhere  does  the  Deity  so  completely 
rule  and  control  the  destinies  of  men  as 
in  China.  In  the  greatest,  as  in  the  small- 
est, affairs,  heaven  sways  the  conduct  of 
the  Emperor  and  all  his  officials,  and  the 
people.  When  Ching  Tang,  founder  of 
the  Shang  dynast}',  \\.  C.  [766,  and  W'u 
Wang  of  the  Chan,  B.  C.  1  1  -'_',  took  up 
arms  against  the  Emperors,  it  was 
claimed  that  they  had  not  fulfilled  the  de- 
crees of  heaven,  and  for  that  reason  they 
had  forfeited  their  righl  to  the  throne.  1 
?a\V   an   altar  in   the   Temple  of    I  leaven. 


which  was  struck  by  lightning,  burn  up. 
The  next  day,  by  an  imperial  decree,  pun- 
ishment was  awarded  the  guardians  t^i 
this  great  edifice  because  of  its  destruc- 
tion. I  inquired  of  a  learned  Chinese 
how  it  was  possible  for  any  Government 
to  punish  an  official  for  the  plain  and  di- 
rect act  of  nature,  or  of  God,  in  which 
he  had  no  concern  whatever.  I  was  told 
that  heaven  would  not  have  destroyed  the 
altar  unless  a  sin  had  been  committed — 
that  some  wrong  had  been  done,  and  it 
had  to  be  punished  by  the  State. 

It  was  said  that  even  if  the  guardians 
had  done  no  wrong,  their  predecessors 
must  have  committed  a  crime,  because 
tin'  Deity  would  not  have  destroyed  the 
temple  unless  somebody  had  been  guilty 
of  wrong-doing.  By  the  same  line  <A 
reasoning  the  law  of  China  reconciles 
with  the  idea  of  justice  the  punishment 
of  the  insane.  It  is  freely  admitted  that 
an  insane  person  does  not  know  what  he 
is  doing— that  no  moral  guilt  attaches  to 
his  act.  Nevertheless,  when  he  murders 
his   father,  as  sometimes  happens,  he  is 
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condemned  to  suffer  the  punishment  of 
the  Ling-Chir ;  that  is  to  say,  he  is  slowly 
and  deliherately  cut  to  pieces  by  severing 
one  by  one  his  members  from  his  body. 
This   severity   is   accounted   for   by  the 
statement  that  the  Deity  would  not  have 
made  the  man  insane  unless  he,  or  some 
one  connected  with  him,  had  committed 
a  crime,   and  that  crime  must  be  pun- 
ished.    Among  the  rulers  of  the  world 
the  Pope  alone  approaches  the  Emperor 
of  China  in  the  claim  to  be  the  Vice-Re- 
gent of  Heaven.     They  alone  interpret 
the  decrees  of  the  Deity.    No  Senator  of 
the  United   States,   who  ascribes  every- 
thing that  has  been  done  in  governmental 
affairs  to  the  Divine  command,  is  more 
eloquent  on  that  subject  than  the  Empe- 
ror in  his  official  papers.     His  ascending 
the  throne  is  described  as  his  "  receiving 
from  heaven   and   revolving  nature   the 
government  of  the  world."     In  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  ascent  to  the  Dragon 
seat  he  proclaims  that  his  predecessor, 
"  the  Dragon  Charioteer,  became  a  guest 
on  high."    He  speaks  of  the  Divine  uten- 
sil devolving  on  his  "  contemptible  per- 
son," and  goes  on  to  say  that  with  vener- 
ation "  I  receive  charge  of  heaven's  great 
concerns." 

He  is  the  high  priest,  too,  of  his  nation. 
Three  miles  south  of  the  palace  in  the 
Chinese  city,  the  Tien  Tan,  or  altar  of 
heaven,  is  situated.  Here  the  Emperor, 
accompanied  by  the  princes  of  his  family 
and  his  nobles,  goes  at  the  winter  solstice. 
On  this  day  the  houses  on  the  route  are 
all  closed  up.  The  side  streets  are  barred 
with  matting,  and  the  foreigners  are  re- 
quested not  to  go  on  the  streets  which 
the  imperial  cortege  must  traverse.  If 
any  one  peeps  he  is  shot  by  the  guard. 
In  a  compound,  surrounded  by  three 
miles  of  wall,  amid  dense  groves  of  lo- 
cust, pine  and  fir  trees,  there  is  a  second 
wall  which  surrounds  the  sacred  build- 
ings. As  in  all  temples  in -the  East,  there 
is  a  copse  of  enormous  old  cypress  trees, 
and  in  the  midst  of  them  stands  the  great 
South  altar.    Williams  says  of  it,  that 

"  this  most  important  of  Chinese  religious 
structures  is  a  beautiful  triple  circular  terrace 
of  white  marble,  whose  base  is  210,  middle 
stage  ISO  and  top  90  feet  in  width,  each  ter- 
race encompassed  by  a  richly  carved  balus- 
trade. A  curious  symbol  of  the  number  three 
and  its  multiples  may  be  noticed  in  the  meas- 
urements of  this  pile.  The  uppermost  terrace, 
whose   hight    above    the   ground    is    about    18 


feet,,  is  paved  with  marble  slabs,  forming  nine 
concentric  circles — the  inner  of  nine  stones  in- 
closing a  central  piece,  and  around  this  each 
receding  layer  consists  of  a  successive  multiple 
of  nine  until  the  square  of  nine  (a  favorite 
■  number  of  Chinese  philosophy)  is  reached  in 
the  uttermost  row.  It  is  upon  the  single  round 
stone  in  the  center  of  the  upper  platform  that 
the  Emperor  kneels  when  worshipping  heaven 
and  his  ancestors  at  the  winter  solstice." 

Nearby  is  the  great  furnace,  nine  feet 
high,  faced  with  green  porcelain,  and  as- 
cended on  three  of  its  sides  by  porcelain 
staircases.   In  this  receptacle  is  consumed 
at  the  yearly  ceremony  a  burnt  offering 
of  a  bullock  entire  and  without  blemish. 
Formerly  the  Emperor  went  to  the  Tem- 
ple of  Heaven  in  a  car  drawn  by  an  ele- 
phant.   The  elephant  was  still  in  Peking 
when  I  was  there,  but  of  later  years  the 
Emperor  is  carried  in  a  chair  borne  by 
sixteen  men.    He  goes  first  to  the  Chai- 
Kung,  or  "  Palace  of  Fasting,"  where  he 
prepares  himself  by  lonely  meditation  for 
his  duty.    His  followers  likewise  prepare 
themselves  for  the  occasion  by  fasting, 
ablution  and  change  of  garments.    In  the 
Temple  of  Heaven  there  are  no  signs, 
placards,    images   or   memorials.      With 
magnificent  simplicity,  imitating  the  an- 
cient Jewish  rites,  as  the  representative 
and  high-priest  of  one-fourth  of  the  hu- 
man family,  the  Emperor  worships  the 
unknown  God,  Shangti.  Who  was  Shang- 
ti  ?  Here  the  layman  had  better  pause.  It 
is  not  his  business  to  discuss  theological 
questions.     The  missionaries  have  wor- 
ried  for  many  years  over  this   subject. 
If  Shangti  was  a  deity,  then  his  worship 
bears  no  resemblance  to  idolatry,  but  the 
religious  thinker  generally  asserts  that  he 
was  not  an  Entity,  not  the  Jupiter,  nor 
the  Jehovah,  but  that  he  represents  heav- 
en ;  that  is  to  say,  Pantheism.    Williams, 
the  great  missionary,  diplomatist  and  au- 
thor, disposes  of  the  question  as  follows : 

"  The  idea  that  the  Chinese  have  of  heaven 
seems  to  be  Pantheistic,  and  in  worshiping 
heaven,  earth,  and  terrestrial  gods  they  mean 
to  include  and  propitiate  all  superior  powers. 
If,  as  seems  probable,  the  original  idea  of 
Shangti,  as  it  can  be  imperfectly  gleaned  from 
early  records,  was  that  of  the  Supreme  intelli- 
gence, it  has  since  been  lost." 

I  cannot  see  how  this  idea  -has  been 
lost.  As  was  done  six  thousand  years 
ago,  so  to-day  the  Emperor  performs  the 
ancient  rites,  and  worships  Shangti,  and 
invites  him  to  banquet  with  his  imperial 
ancestors.       Nothing    ever    changes    in 
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China.  This  is  the  religion  of  the  State. 
For  the  people  there  are  three  sects,  usu- 
ally called  Confucianism,  Buddhism,  and 
Taoism,  or  Rationalism.  Among  the  gen- 
try and  literati  naturally  Confucianism  is 
the  most  popular,  because  it  is  no  religion 
at  all ;  it  is  simply  philosophy.  Confucius 
had  little  to  say  about  religion.  He  con- 
fined himself  to  man's  duty  to  his  neigh- 
bor, and  let  the  gods  alone.  He  did  not 
teach  the  duty  of  man  to  a  higher  power. 
In  our  day  he  would  have  been  called  an 
agnostic.     Williams  says : 


"  He  admitted  that  he  did  not  understand 
much  ahout  the  gods,  and  that  the  obligations 
of  man  lay  rather  in  doing  his  duties  to  his 
relatives  and  society  than  in  worshiping  spir- 
its unknown.  '  Not  knowing  even  life,'  said 
he,  '  how  can  we  know  death  ?  '  ' 

I  shall  imitate  the  modesty  of  Confu- 
cius and  not  undertake  to  discuss  a  sub- 
ject that  I  know  nothing  about — the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  being  simply  to  show 
how  theocratic  principles  enter  into  the 
actual  administration  of  governmental 
affairs  in  the  Chinese  Empire. 

EVANSVILI.E,    IL'INANA. 


Progress  in  New  Zealand. 

By  Edward  Tregear, 

New  Zealand  Commissioner  of  Labor. 


NEW  ZEALAND  is  gaining  a  name 
for  making  legislative  experi- 
ments and  some  of  the  measures 
she  extracts  from  the  social  crucible  are 
watched  with  earnestness  in  countries 
with  far  larger  economic  interests  than 
her  own.  Many  of  these  tentative  de- 
partures along  new  lines  of  action  have 
been  looked  upon  as  Socialistic — that  is. 
as  widening  the  influence  of  the  people  as 
a  whole  (the  State)  and  curtailing  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual.  Of  course  some 
hold  that  it  is  only  by  curbing  the  will  of 
the  irresponsible  individual  that  personal 
liberty  for  the  majority  is  possible,  but, 
be  that  as  it  may,  such  experiments  do  not 
constitute  the  whole  policy  of  the  colony's 
legislation,  however  much  the  colonists 
themselves  thrive  under  and  appreciate 
the  so-called  Socialistic  program.  Many 
of  New  Zealand's  political  efforts  are 
more  in  the  direction  of  humanitarianism 
than  of  collectivism,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  devoted  to  the  protection  of  the  poorer 
and  weaker  members  of  the  community. 
Luckily,  however,  there  is  combined  with 
the  attempt  to  remedy  the  ills  that  afflict 
the  working  class  a  sincere  determination 
to  do  so  if  possible  without  inflicting  in- 
jury on  the  wealthy  or  the  investor  of 
capital.  One  has  been  found  to  be  per- 
fectly compatible  with  the  other,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  to  reconcile  the  interests  of 
employers  and  employed  in  many  ways. 
Eor  instance,  in  insisting  that  pure  air 
shall  circulate  in  workrooms  or  that  over- 


time shall  not  be  permitted  in  factories 
without  payment  to  those  employed,  the 
view  may  be  taken  that  while  such  a 
measure  benefits  the  worker  it  certainly 
is  not  inimical  to  the  employer,  for  such 
enactments  give  him  a  bright,  healthy 
man  or  woman  to  do  efficient  work,  in- 
stead of  a  half  poisoned,  worked  out  crea- 
ture dawdling  in  a  stupefying  atmosphere 
and  flaccid  with  last  night's  toil.  Prac- 
tically, there  is  hardly  a  law  in  existence 
in  New  Zealand  that,  however  slandered 
at  the  time  of  its  birth  as  an  interference 
with  the  right  to  "  wallop  your  own  nig- 
ger," would  not  now  be  as  fiercely  fought 
for  by  employers  as  employed,  if  there 
was  any  danger  of  its  suspension  or  re- 
peal. 

New  Zealand  has,  in  the  session  of 
Parliament  now  close  at  hand,  no  star- 
tling experiment  such  as  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions or  Compulsory  Arbitration  to  in- 
troduce. There  is,  however,  one  meas- 
ure to  be  energetically  pushed,  that  will, 
if  passed,  place  her  industrial  classes  on 
a  firmer  basis  than  ever  before  in  regard 
to  protection  from  death  or  injury  in  the 
course  of  their  employment.  To  under- 
stand why  such  a  law  is  vitally  necessary 
we  must  take  a  brief  retrospect. 

We  have  had  for  some  years  on  the 
statute  book  of  the  colony  Acts  designed 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  employers 
liable  in  damages  for  accidents  to  their 
workmen  if  personal  injury  arises  from 
defects  in  the  plant,  machinery,  etc.,  sup- 
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plied  by  the  employer,  or  is  due  to  his  neg- 
ligence or  that  of  any  one  to  whom  he  has 
delegated  authority.  There  were  several 
exceptions  made  to  this  liability.  For  in- 
stance, a  workman  was  supposed  to  notify 
his  employer  of  any  fault  or  weakness 
coming  under  his  cognizance  in  plant  or 
machinery.  If  the  workman  was  aware 
of  the  defect  and  suffered  injury  from  it 
without  having  taken  reasonable  meas- 
ures to  make  his  employer  aware,  the  em- 
ployer was  not  held  liable.  There  were 
several  such  provisions  of  shelter  for  the 
employer. 

This  Act,  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  appeared  to  work  fairly  well  for  a 
considerable  time  until  a  new  factor  in 
industrial  life  was  introduced.  An  Ac- 
cident Insurance  Company  was  formed 
in  the  colony,  and  several  of  its  officers 
and  agents,  being  very  unscrupulous  men, 
pushed  the  business  of  the  society  in  a 
most  undesirable  manner.  They  went 
through  the  country  stating  that  their 
company  was  empowered  to  protect  em- 
ployers against  liability  for  accidents  by 
insuring  their  workmen.  Some  of  the 
agents  represented  themselves  as  acting 
with  the  authority  of  the  Government, 
and  they  swept  into  their  net  not  only 
manufacturers  and  contractors,  but  even 
the  farmers  and  pastoralists,  meeting, 
both  among  those  ignorant  of  the  law  and 
those  interested  in  evading  the  law,  with 
singular  success.  From  every  part  of 
the  colony  came  complaints  from  work- 
men that  sums  were  being  deducted 
weekly  from  their  wages  for  accident 
insurance,  in  some  cases  with  their  con- 
sent, but  in  the  majority  of  instances 
without  consent.  Of  course,  even  in 
cases  of  "  consent,"  one  knows  how  much 
the  acquiescence  of  the  workman  is  worth 
when  he  is  told  or  made  to  understand 
that  if  he  does  not  consent  he  will  be  dis- 
charged. In  a  very  small  income  the 
weekly  percentage  deducted  (about  three 
cents  in  the  dollar)  was  grudged  by  a 
man,  such  as  a  laborer  in  a  saw  mill,  only 
getting  perhaps  seven  dollars  a  week, 
when  every  cent  earned  was  allocated  for 
domestic  purposes  beforehand.  Many 
complained  that  it  compelled  them  to  give 
up  their  Benefit  Society,  with  its  sick  and 
funeral  funds,  etc.,  or  rendered  them  un- 
able to  continue  the  ordinary  insurance 
premiums  against  death  which  protected 
the  widow  and  orphan. 


It  was  asserted  that  the  employer  paid 
half  of  the  workman's  accident  insur- 
ance, and  the  workman  himself  the  other 
half,  but  the  employer  held  the  policy 
alone,  and  there  was  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  in  many  cases  the  employer's 
subscription  was  bogus,  and  that  the 
whole  premium  was  paid  by  the  work- 
man. Let  it  be  clearly  understood  how 
immoral,  how  unspeakably  wicked,  the 
arrangement  was  when  stripped  naked. 
It  meant  this,  that  a  workman  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  premium  on  purpose  to 
get  himself  killed  or  maimed.  For, 
while  the  law  declared  that  an  employer 
who  provided  rotten  scaffolding,  or 
rusted  boilers,  or  who  ordered  his  work- 
men into  dangerous  places,  should  be 
punished  by  liability  to  pay  heavy  dam- 
ages to  the  injured  workman  or  his  fam- 
ily, the  insurance  company  asserted  that, 
however  criminally  careless  or  miserly 
an  employer  might  be,  the  company 
would  pay  the  compensation  and  be  re- 
couped by  moneys  drawn  beforehand 
from  the  workmen  themselves.  The 
Seddon  Ministry,  in  endeavoring  to  rem- 
edy this  state  of  things,  did  not  obtrude 
the  question  of  morals  on  the  line  I  have 
above  pointed  out.  They  moved  on  the 
simple  line  of  desiring  justice  under  "  the 
law  of  contract  " — viz.,  that  when  a  work- 
man had  engaged  to  perform  a  certain 
duty  for  a  stated  price  of  wage,  he  was 
entitled  to  receive  that  sum,  and  not  a 
cent  less,  when  he  had  done  his  work 
satisfactorily.  No  employer,  whether  on 
the  plea  that  he  was  deducting  the  money 
for  insurance,  for  recreation,  for  religion, 
or  for  any  other  purpose,  had  the  right 
to  stop  at  his  own  sweet  will  the  tiniest 
proportion  of  the  earnings  on  any  ac- 
count whatever. 

A  bill  was  introduced  called  "  The 
Wages  Protection  Bill."  It  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  only  to  be 
thrown  out  in  the  Upper  House.  The 
Accident  Insurance  Company  was  fight- 
ing for  life,  and  every  influence  at  its 
command  was  unsparingly  used.  The 
next  year  the  same  program  was  re- 
peated, but  the  dauntless  insistence  of  the 
Liberal  Party  saw,  during  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  the  triumph  of  sus- 
tained endeavor.  The  bill  became  an 
Act,  and  received  the  Queen's  sanction. 

In  the  meantime,  during  the  three  years' 
conflict,  a  "Workers'  Compensation  Act," 
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had  been  passed  in  Great  Britain,  and 
was  plainly  seen  to  be  a  clear  advance 
on  the  "  Employers'  Liability  Act  "  of 
New  Zealand.  The  colonial  Ministry  in- 
tend to  introduce  a  bill  based  on  the  Act 
in  force  in  the  mother  country,  and  very 
considerably  widening  the  scope  of  the 
liability  of  employers  for  accidents  to 
their  workmen,  for  it  states  in  effect  that 
they  are  liable  for  all  accidents.  There 
is  a  large  and  certain  percentage  of  acci- 
dents which  seem  unavoidable  in  indus- 
trial pursuits,  and  the  workman,  careful 
as  he  may  be,  is  liable  to  misfortune.  It 
may  not  be  through  any  carelessness  of 
the  employer ;  it  may  solely  be  owing  to 
the  weakness  of  human  nature.  If  a  ma- 
chine of  rigid  steel  and  iron  sometimes 
breaks  down  or  wears  out  in  parts,  shall 
not  the  more  subtile  and  delicate  human 
machine  be  liable  to  collapse?  A  man 
may  perform  the  same  action  among  ma- 
chinery safely  for  a  million  repetitions, 
then  comes  a  time  when,  through  mo- 
mentary illness  or  an  instant's  with- 
drawal of  attention — perhaps  even 
through  an  automatic  suspension  of  the 
muscles — the  dreaded  fate  arrives,  there 
is  a  dead  or  wounded  worker  among  the 
wheels  or  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffolding, 
and  a  widow  and  orphans  on  the  world. 
The  employer  does  not  wish  for  the  acci- 
dent, the  worker  certainly  does  not,  there- 
fore any  expense  connected  with  it  is  a 
trade  risk  and  is  to  be  appraised  accord- 
ingly. So  regularly  come  industrial  ac- 
cidents that  the  statistician  can  inform  us 
about  how  many  will  occur  in  the  year, 
and  so  it  is  not  beyond  the  power  of  any 
business  man  to  allot  approximately  the 
proportionate  amount  which  men  in  his 
line  of  business  will  have  to  pay. 

It  may  be  urged  that  a  small  employer 
might  come  to  ruin  if  one  fatal  accident 
to  his  workman  necessitated  the  payment 
of  two  thousand  dollars  to  the  bereaved 
family,  and  through  no  fault  of  the  em- 
ployer himself.  That  is  true ;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  it  was  through  no  fault  of 
the  workman's  wife  that  she  was  made  a 
widow  and  has  with  her  children  to  face 
"  the  wolf  at  the  door."  Somebody 
should  pay.  The  industrial  world  should 
pay  the  bill,  that  regular  uninterrupted 
account  whereof  the  items  are  human 
lives  and  crippled  limbs.  Who  should 
pay  the  bill  of  trade  losses  but  those  who 
receive  the  trade  profits — the  employers? 


Of  course,  ultimately  the  general  public 
will  pay;  the  employers  will  see  to  that 
by  means  of  enhanced  prices,  but  this  is 
as  it  should  be.  The  industries  of  a  peo- 
ple benefit  their  whole  nation,  and  it  is 
on  the  bulk  of  the  citizens  who  benefit 
by  industrial  progress  that  the  cost  of 
production  should  rest.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  it  is  the  employer  of  workmen 
who  has  to  meet  the  expense  of  com- 
pensation, and  this  can  only  be  properly 
done  by  mutual  insurance.  The  key  to 
the  position  is  the  word  "  mutual  " — the 
employers  must  form  insurance  leagues 
among  themselves. 

In  Germany  each  trade  in  the  country 
forms  its  league  of  insuring  employers ; 
in  Austria  all  employers  in  a  district 
(whatever  the  trade)  constitute  the 
league.  The  former  system  is  the  better, 
for  the  following  reason.  It  is  found  in 
practical  working  that  the  only  way  to 
prevent  great  loss  is  for  the  employers  in 
any  line  of  business  to  keep  a  sharp  look- 
out on  each  other.  The  league  employs 
its  own  inspectors,  sharp  eyed,  keen  wit- 
ted  fellows,  whose  rules  are  more  strin- 
gent and  attention  more  unceasing  than 
that  of  the  ordinary  Government  inspec- 
tors. No  rotten  boilers,  no  obsolete  ma- 
chinery, no  death  traps  for  the  unwary 
are  permitted  to  exist  without  improve- 
ment being  demanded  in  the  name  of  the 
employers'  league.  The  compensation 
to  be  paid  by  any  employer,  through  his 
neglect  or  parsimony  causing  injury  to 
workmen,  falls  upon  the  whole  of  the 
members  of  the  league,  and  they  will  not 
permit  the  conduct  of  one  of  their  num- 
ber to  bring  expense  and  disgrace  upon 
them.  By  this  system  no  small  employer 
can  be  ruined  in  having  to  pay  heavy 
compensation,  for  the  sum  comes  out  of 
the  general  fund.  Generally  the  capital 
likely  to  be  wanted  for  this  purpose  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  year  is  called  up  in  the 
shape  of  premium,  amounting  in  the  per- 
ilous trades  to  some  two  and  one-half  per 
cent,  on  the  annual  expenditure.  In 
this  watchfulness  of  the  employers  one 
on  the  other,  or  rather  all  on  each,  is 
found  tlie  best  oi  safeguards  for  the  life 
and  limbs  of  the  operatives,  men  and 
women  who  surely  suffer  enough  in  fur- 
nishing from  their  numbers  the  innocent 
victims  of  industrial  prosperity.  To  this 
danger  need  not  be  added  the  haunting 
fear  that  those  dear  to  them  should  in  a 
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moment  be  left  defenseless  to  the  tender  ment,  will  carry  the  colony  one  step  fur- 
mercies  of  the  nineteenth  century.  ther  along  the  road  of  reform  and  prog- 
Such  a  measure,  if  it  passes  in  the  com-  ress  which  she  has  lately,  with  unfalter- 
ing session  of  the  New  Zealand  Parlia-  ing  step,  pursued. 


Wellington,  New  Zealand, 


Progress    in    Present    Day    India. 

By  Protap  Chunder  Mozoomdar. 

[Mozoomdar  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  educated  liberals  in  India  and  he  is  the  successor  of  his  cousin 
Keshub  Chunder  Senn,  in  the  leadership  of  the  conservative  branch  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj.— Editor]. 
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LiE  question  has  often  been  asked  me 
by  my  American  friends  as  to 
whether  England  rules  well  in  In- 
dia. The  answer  has  invariably  been  an 
affirmative  one.  England  has  united  In- 
dia from  sea  to  sea,  from  the  highest 
mountain  tops  in  the  north  to  the  south- 
ernmost islands,  as  no  other  power  ever 
did.  England  unites  the  great  multitude 
of  Indian  races  in  a  sense  of  growing  na- 
tionality under  one  government,  under 
the  same  laws  and  under  the  invaluable 
•gift  of  the  English  language.  English 
literature  is  our  literature,  English  his- 
tory is  our  study,  English  science  we  re- 
vere. Nearly  all  the  best  ideas  of  the 
educated  in  India  connect  them  with 
England.  The  suggestions  for  a  higher 
religion  come  from  the  same  source. 
There  is  a  new  inspiration  for  higher 
standards  of  social,  personal  and  political 
life,  and  if  this  is  not  progress  what  is? 
England,  unlike  some  Continental 
races,  did  not  go  into  India  with  a  pro- 
gram of  religous  propagandism.  Her 
rule  has  been  a  non-religious,  unsecta- 
rian  rule,  giving  to  every  one  freedom  of 
faith  and  religious  life.  Tho  she  has 
often  been  blamed  for  this  neutrality, 
there  is  more  religion  in  this  non-reli- 
gious policy  than  in  the  aggressive  spirit 
of  proselytism.  The  uprightness,  truth- 
fulness and  justice  of  English  rule  in  In- 
dia have  silently  spread  a  higher  ideal  of 
personal  and  public  life  than  we  knew 
thirty  years  ago.  Corruption  is  all  but 
unknown,  a  strict  sense  of  duty  is  the 
rule.  Those  whom  the  English  have  edu- 
cated they  have  broueht  somewhat  near 
to  themselves  in  faith,  morality  and  the 
principles  of  life.  All  Englishmen  are 
not  alike,  and  all  English  officials  are  not 
alike,  but  in    many    of   them    character 


bears  a  high  value;  and  to  my  mind  the 
element  of  character  counts  for  more  in 
Christianity  than  any  other  quality. 

India  is  at  peace  with  herself  and  with 
other  nations.  Internal  discords,  exter- 
nal invasions,  have  now  practically  died 
away.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  good  will 
of  the  Government  for  the  people  and 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  for  the  Government.  If  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men  make  up  re- 
ligion, there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
great  religion,  silent  tho  it  be,  at  the  back 
of  a  great  government.  What  is  the  rea- 
son that  from  so  early  as  the  year  1830 
new  aspirations  for  a  pure  religion,  con- 
tinued revivals  of  what  is  excellent  in  the 
old  Indian  faiths,  a  continued  reaching 
forward  toward  a  purer  social  life  and  a 
great  desire  for  brotherhood  among 
Eastern  and  Western  peoples,  have  found 
expression  among  our  representative 
men?  What  is  the  reason  that  such  in- 
stitutions as  the  Brahmo  Somaj  have 
sprung  up  in  India  and  are  continually 
springing  up  showing  an  unmistakable 
affinity  for  Western  churches  and  socie- 
ties? There  is  only  one  answer  possi- 
ble :  India  is  moving  forward  toward  the 
West  and  England  is  moving  forward 
toward  India. 

Political  aspirations,  social  advance- 
ment, intellectual  culture,  religious  re- 
form are  all  involved  in  this  spirit  of 
progress.  In  the  history  of  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  movement  we  have  tried  to  give 
this  progress  a  spiritual  character.  The 
declaration  of  our  creed  makes  lovalty  to 
the  sovereign  a  chief  article.  Our  re- 
ligious professions  are  nothing  without 
social  progress.  Our  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious aspirations  represent  two  sides  of 
the  same    ideal.     Far    from    disuniting 
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morality  and  religion  and  public  life,  we 
hold  that  morals  make  the  practical  side 
and  worship  the  emotional  side  of  our  re- 
lations to  God  and  man. 

From  what  1  have  said  of  the  approach 
of  the  Indian  toward  European  ideals  it 
must  not  be  inferred  that  we  are  being 
Anglicized  all  over ;  that  would  be  unreal 
and  artificial.  By  some  virtue  of  the 
Indian  mind  it  has  a  tendency  to  conserve 
its  old  peculiarities.  The  tide  of  West- 
ern influence  has  carried  away  a  good 
many  of  our  young  men  and  converted 
them  into  a  weak  edition  of  European 
ways,  but  as  a  whole  up  to  now  the  high 
class  Hindoo  has  retained  his  individual- 
ity. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  the  vir- 
tues of  the  Englishman  that  have  made 
their  way  into  India.  An  Englishman 
when  he  is  bad  is  uncommonly  so.  The 
first  generation  of  educated  Hindoos  im- 
bibed a  disproportionate  amount  of  Eu- 
ropean vices  which  still  in  certain  quar- 
ters go  by  the  name  of  refinement.  But 
of  late  a  contrary  current  has  set  in,  and 
men's  tastes  are  going  back  to  primitive 
standards.  The  habit  of  wine  drinking 
is  growing  less  and  less  among  educated 
natives,  tho  there  is  the  same  necessity 
for  strict  control  of  the  Government 
liquor  policy.  At  first  we  protested 
against  Hindoo  semi-barbarism,  and  now 
we  protest  against  European  artificial- 
ism.  We  feel  that  the  course  of  modern 
progress  lies  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  extremes  of  usage  and  ideas. 

Progressive  Hindoo  society  must  go 
forward  on  lines  which  may  largely  de- 
viate from  social  life  in  the  Western 
world.  It  was  religion  at  one  time,  even 
long  before  the  age  of  Indian  lawmakers 
like  Menu,  that  assigned  to  woman  her 
place  of  honor,  liberty  and  social  assem- 
blage. It  was  religion,  again  under  differ- 
ent circumstances,  that  depressed,  discour- 
aged and  to  a  large  extent  demoralized 
her.  Religion  and  the  moral  sense  must  lift 
her  in  the  future  and  give  her  those  high 
privileges  which  belong  to  her  by  nature 
and  by  civilized,  social  custom.  We 
therefore  concentrate  our  efforts  to  make 
woman  a  spiritual  rather  than  a  society 
woman  or  a  clever  woman.  Send  us, 
therefore,  some  of  your  spiritually  mind- 
ed women ;  we  need  them  more  than 
proselyters. 

The  Indian  caste  system  has  classified 


society  so  minutely  and  elaborately  that 
its  sudden  destruction  will  mean  the  dis- 
ruption of  all  social  life.  Its  abo- 
lition is  not  desirable,  but  its  reg- 
ulation is.  Caste  not  only  means 
the  distribution  of  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, but  oftentimes  it  means  neces- 
sary moral  restraints.  Its  abuses  have 
been  great,  so  great  that  with  the  prog- 
ress of  education  and  the  spread  of  the 
ideas  of  equality,  the  old  antipathies  and 
exclusiveness  of  the  caste  system  are  dis- 
appearing. The  educated  men  of  all 
castes  may  now  practically  be  re- 
garded as  one  caste,  and  tho  intermar- 
riages are  not  common,  the  restrictions  of 
food,  drink  and  mutual  association  are 
very  much  relaxed.  Where  diverse 
races,  customs  and  moral  constitutions 
meet,  men  cannot  place  themselves  in 
groups  selected  according  to  their  natural 
peculiarities,  and  no  caste  feeling  is 
stronger  than  that  which  the  European 
feels  against  the  Indian,  or  the  Indian 
against  the  European,  or  the  different 
classes  of  Europeans  and  East  Indians 
feel  toward  each  other.  These  distinc- 
tions then  must  be,  but  they  ought  to  be 
fluent  and  elastic,  not  hard  or  final  or  ar- 
bitrary. The  idea  of  brotherhood,  pro- 
fessed and  practiced,  is  the  great  antidote 
to  hard  and  fast  distinctions.  There  is 
great  progress  toward  such  brotherhood 
among  the  educated  communities  of  In- 
dia and  even  between  Indians  and  Euro- 
peans. 

It  is  remarkable  how  within  the  last 
thirty  years  the  acceptance  of  the  per- 
sonal Christ  has  grown  among  the  edu- 
cated classes  in  India.  They  see  more 
and  more  the  beauty  and  truth  of  his 
teaching,  the  divinity  of  his  life  and 
death.  Some  day  I  have  no  doubt  they 
will  recognize  him  as  prefiguring  and  ful- 
filling the  promise  of  their  own  national 
religion,  the  promise,  namely,  that  God 
and  man  are  one.  that  all  men  make  a 
great  spiritual  unity  and  are  the  sparks  of 
the  same  eternal  conflagration,  the  God 
who  is  in  all,  who  is  over  all,  who  is  all 
in  all.  I  do  not  know  how  far  Chris- 
tian missionaries  and  teachers  have 
helped  to  set  up  this  ideal  of  Christ. 
They  have  always  deserved  our  honor 
for  the  humanity  and  disinterestedness 
of  their  work.  They  have  been  our  edu- 
cators and  our  friends  and  have  been  of- 
tentimes specimens  of  the  moral  excel- 
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lence  of  the  races  they  have  belonged  to. 
In  great  national  calamities  they  have  be- 
friended the  people,  in  wild  and  unculti- 
vated provinces  they  have  been  the  mes- 
sengers of  knowledge  and  civilization. 
The  simplicity  and  earnestness,  the  self- 
sacrifice  and  purity,  the  kindness  and 
sympathy  of  the  lives  of  most  of  them, 
have  been  as  a  shining  light  of  the  reli- 
gion which  all  denominations  of  mission- 
aries have  professed.  The  only  obstruc- 
tion in  the  pathway  of  their  progress  has 
been  their  theology.  Even  that  theology 
has  become  more  temperate  in  latter 
years.  They  no  longer  attack  the  Hin- 
doo's faith  with  the  same  virulence  as 
before.  They  no  longer  criticise  our  na- 
tional prophets  with  the  same  antipathy, 
nor  do  they  look  upon  our  national  or- 
ganizations and  usages  with  the  same 
contempt.  They  have  more  respect  for 
us  and  we  have  more  respect  for  them. 
But  this  is'  not  sufficient.  I  look  for- 
ward to  a  day  when  Christian  missiona- 
ries and  Indian  reformers  will  form  an 
undivided  brotherhood,  differing  cer- 
tainly in  opinions,  perhaps  in  theology 
also,  but  one  in  spirit  and  in  aim,  one  in 
the  humanity  of  Christ,  and  one  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  I 
never  expect  the  wholesale  Christianiz- 
ing of  India,  but  I  do  expect  and  foresee 
the  brotherhood  and  the  church  of  Indian 
peoples  in  the  spirit  of  God  which  is  the 
spirit  of  Christ. 

The  personal  relations  of  Europeans 
and  native  Indians  have  not,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  improved  much.  Education  has 
improved,  moral  character  has  improved, 
perhaps  mutual  respect  has  somewhat 
improved  also,  but  the  feeling  of  personal 
alienation  is  still  there.  In  some  of  our 
newspapers,  public  speeches,  political  agi- 
tations, even  in  social  and  religious  re- 
forms, there  runs  an  undercurrent  of  pro- 
test and  discontent,  of  estrangement,  in- 
difference and  not  a  little  of  defiance. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  when  I  contem- 
plate the  personal  conduct  of  some  of  our 
European  fellow  subjects,  I  am  filled 
with  grief  and  dismay.  When  will  their 
personal  violence  cease  ?  When  will  they 
treat  with  forbearance,  Christian  forbear- 
ance and  generous  forgiveness,  the  faults, 
omissions,  and  shortcomings  of  their  In- 
dian servants,  neighbors  and  fellow  sub- 
jects? Nothing,  I  submit,  can  remove 
this  source  of  weakness  except  the  sense 


in  each  Christian  man  who  goes  out  to 
India  that  he  is  the  responsible  represent- 
ative of  his  Queen  and  his"  Christ. 

The  freedom  of  public  opinion  is  the 
proud  privilege  which  England  confers 
on  every  land  where  she  treads  and  rules. 
That  same  freedom  for  which  England 
has  wrought  and  sought  and  fought  since 
the  ancient  days  of  the  Magna  Charta, 
she  gives  away  often  unasked  to  those 
whom  she  approaches,  and  she  has  given 
it  to  us.  She  has  made  our  homes  free 
and  our  thoughts,  utterances  and  acts, 
and  our  usages  and  customs,  so  much 
so  that  sometimes  we  cannot  perceive 
whether  the  ruler's  yoke  rests  upon  us  at 
all.  Perhaps  no  modern  government 
could  treat  its  subjects  more  leniently 
than  Christian  England  has  treated  us.  I 
doubt  whether  we  have  deserved  it, 
whether  we  are  thoughtful,  appreciative, 
or  grateful  enough.  But  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at.  A  youthful  man  or  a 
youthful  nation  untrained  in  the  use  of 
high  privileges  is  apt  to  be  indiscreet 
and  thoughtless.  But  because  we  lack  in 
the  wisdom  of  experience  and  the  sober- 
ness of  self-control,  should  the  privileges 
freely  given  by  a  strong  and  generous 
people  be  summarily  withdrawn?  So  I 
say  to  my  English  friends,  "  If  you  have 
given  us  self-government,  give  us  more 
and  more  of  it,  because  the  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility surely  teaches  and  trains  in 
the  long  run,  whereas  withdrawal  of  re- 
sponsibility as  surely  demoralizes.  If 
you  have  given  us  freedom  of  the  press, 
take  it  not  away ;  give  us  more  and  more, 
for  with  the  growth  of  our  moral  culture, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  indwelling 
God,  with  the  example  of  Christ  before 
us,  we  shall  surely  control  our  extrava- 
gances of  opinion  and  intemperance  of 
speech.  Bear  with  us  yet  a  while  and  the 
moral  and  spiritual  laws  will  complete 
the  work  of  the  outward  legislator. 

The  great  need  in  present  day  India  is 
the  need  of  mutual  sympathy.  The  du- 
ties of  the  Government  in  dealing  with 
the  vast  and  conflicting  interests  of  the 
country  are  so  difficult,  so  perplexing, 
that  all  hostile  criticism  is  disarmed  at 
the  thought  and  the  genuine  and  respect- 
ful sympathy  of  an  educated,  loyal  popu- 
lation becomes  a  natural  impulse.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  position  of  the  mod- 
ern Hindoo  with  all  his  new  ideas,  his 
difficult  aspirations,  his  arduous  and  con- 
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flicting  duties  to  his  people,  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  to  himself,  is  so  difficult 
that  he  may  rightfully  claim  the  good 
will  and  sympathy  of  all  thoughtful  men. 
We  Indians  know  so  little(of  the  English 
in  India,  and  they  know  so  little  of  us, 


that  much  of  the  mutual  criticism  is  al- 
ways wide  of  the  mark.  And  it  would 
be  the  wiser  course  for  both  if  all  hyper- 
criticism  were  given  up  and  its  place 
taken  by  an  attempt  at  mutual  respect, 
appreciation  and  sympathy. 

Calcutta,  India. 


Buller's    March   from    Ladysmith  to    Newcastle 


By  Joseph  S.   Dunn. 


BULLER  does  not  make  his  plans 
known  until  absolutely  necessary. 
The  day  of  departure  from  Lady- 
smith  had  consequently  almost  arrived 
before  the  news  got  out  that  we  were 
once  more  on  the  move.  On  Monday  no 
one  knew  anything  about  it.  On  Tues- 
day (May  8th)  large  numbers  of  trans- 
port wagons  were  to  be  seen  wending 
their  lumbersome  way  out  by  Toubard's 
Kop  along  the  Helpmakaar  Road.  All 
night  long  the  creak  of  wheel,  the  snap 
of  whips,  the  shout  of  driver  resounded 
through  the  main  street  of  Ladysmith. 
On  Wednesday  morning  the  camp  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  and  the*  staff 
were  ready  to  move  at  a  moment's  notice. 
On  Thursday  morning  (10th)  the  last  of 
the  column  had  moved  away,  and  with  it 
those  correspondents  who  had  sufficient- 
ly anticipated  events  as  to  be  ready  for 
any  sudden  move. 

The  force  did  not  leave  Ladysmith  in 
any  conspicuous,  outwardly  organized 
form.  Its  departure  was  only  evidenced 
by  an  occasional  convoy  of  heavily-laden 
wagons  toiling  and  groaning  along  the 
dusty  roads,  and  now  and  then  a  cavalry 
regiment,  or  infantry  battalion,  would 
be  seen  wending  its  way  across  the  veld 
toward  some  common  point  ahead. 

What  was  really  happening  was  the 
concentration  of  the  column  at  Sunday's 
River,  a  point  some  25  miles  distant  on 
the  road  to  Helpmakaar.  The  several 
units  were  consequently  emerging  from 
various  quarters  in  and  around  Lady- 
smith and  converging  on  a  rendezvous 
at  Sunday's  River. 

Thursday,  May  10th — the  first  day 
of  the  grand  march — will  ever  be  a  spe- 
cially memorable  one  in  the  record  of  the 


movement,  not  only  because  it  was-  the 
first  day,  but  on  account  of  the  length  of 
road  covered — 25  miles — in  that  initial 
trek.  The  morning  was  beautifully 
cool ;  but  early  in  the  forenoon  the  sun — 
as  has  been  his  wont  all  this  season — 
waxed  particularly  hot.  And  the  road — 
well,  one  must  have  personal  knowledge 
of  a  South  African  cross  country  track 
to  realize  what  had  to  be  encountered 
and  surmounted  by  the  column  that  first 
day.  Of  course,  the  road  from  Lady- 
smith to  Dundee,  via  Helpmakaar,  is  in 
no  sense  a  "  made  "  road.  It  is  simply  a 
track  worn  across  the  veld  by  years  of 
wagon  traffic.  Huge  bowlders  in  the 
middle  have  to  be  negotiated ;  deep 
"  spruits  "  and  "  dongas  "  have  to  be 
driven  into  and  out  of,  sometimes  at  the 
angle  of  a  house-roof  with  a  jagged  and 
torn  river  bed  between.  Sometimes  the 
road  goes  precipitately  down  hill  for  a 
mile  or  two ;  then  it  is  a  dreadful  pull  for 
miles  up  the  steep  side,  or  even  face,  of  a 
rough  and  rocky  mountain.  And  all  the 
way  suffocating  clouds  of  dust,  through 
which  at  times  the  oxen  and  wagons  are 
scarcely  discernible,  and  no  water.  Such 
is  a  very  faint  and  inadequate  descrip- 
tion of  the  road  from  Ladysmith  to 
Helpmakaar ;  but  even  from  what  I  have 
said  it  may  be  possible  to  some  extent  to 
imagine  what  the  column — man  and 
beast — had  to  endure  as  it  plodded  on 
with  irresistible  determination  overcom- 
ing every  difficulty,  actuated  with  one 
great  central  superb  purpose — to  reach 
the  goal. 

It  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  the  infan- 
try swing  along  the  road,  as  blithely  at 
the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  march. 

The  first   Boer   farm   we  passed   was 
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that  of  Ignatius  De  Waal.  It  was  in 
ruins.  Further  on  we  came  to  Cronje's 
farm,  owned  by  a  member  of  that  con- 
spicuous Boer  family.  It  had  escaped 
harsh  treatment;  and  Cronje  was  not 
there.  Both  at  De  Waal's  and  Cronje's 
the  family  burying-place,  near  the  home- 
stead, was  marked  by  headstones  of  some 
pretension.  At  Dc  Waal's  the  epitaphs 
were  in  English;  at  Cronje's  in  Dutch. 

Friday's   trek   was  a   short  one.     We 
halted  for  the  day  in  the  Waschbaut  Val- 
ley,  having   journeyed    about    12    miles. 
Saturday's  march  brought  the   force  to 
Yermaak's     Kraal,     about     another     10 
miles,   which  proved  another  extremely 
pleasant  camping  ground,  tho  water  was 
scarce.     Vermaak's  Kraal  is  a  very  fine  . 
Boer   farm.     Its  owner   forsook  it    the 
previous  day,  preferring  to  throw  in  his 
lot  with   his  discomfited  and   retreating 
compatriots.     Mr.  Dubois,  the  owner  of 
the   adjoining   property,   a    Britisher   of 
French  descent,  adopted  the  wiser  course 
of  remaining  on  his  farm,  calmly  await- 
ing the  advent  of  the  British  troops.     At 
Vermaak's  the  road  branches  in  two  di- 
rections, one  to  Dundee  Via  Van  Touder's 
Pass     (the    way    the    Dundee    column 
reached  Ladysmith),  the  other  to  Ffelp- 
makaar.     Between     Waschbaut     Valley 
and  Vermaak's  another  terrible  piece  of 
road    had    to    be    overcome.     Sunday's 
River  drift  proved  fatal  to  more  than  one 
wagon,  and  put  scores  of  others  in  ut- 
most   peril    of    annihilation.     It    was    a 
great  struggle.     But  somehow,  no  mat- 
ter what  minor  accidents  may  happen, 
the  column  as  such  passed  superbly  on. 
Sometimes  a  wrecked  wagon  in  a  narrow 
portion  of  the  road  would  seem  for  the 
moment   sufficient   to   indefinitely   check 
the  whole  proceedings.     In  a  few  min- 
utes, however,  it  would  be  pulled  out  of 
the   way,   and   the   enormous   cavalcade 
would   resume   its   ponderous   progress. 
And    so    it    reached    Vermaak's    in    due 
course.     When  night  came  on  a  grand 
and  weird  picture  was  gradually  com- 
posed as  one  by  one  the  camp-fires  sent 
up  their  blaze  against  the  black  belt  of 
the  Biggarsberg  beyond,  until  for  miles 
the  whole  veld  was  aglow  with  a  ruddy 
coruscation.     And    away    on   the    Berg, 
where  we  knew  the  Boers  to  be,  great 
grass-fires,   extending   for  miles   in  low 
red  lines,  sent  out  their  fateful  messages. 


Through  the  stillness  came  the  sound  of 
singing  in  the  camp.  A  fight  was  reck- 
oned on  next  day;  it  could  never  be  that 
the  Boer  would  permit  us  a  foothold  on 
the  I '.erg — if  well  defended,  an  impreg- 
nable position — without  a  deadly  struggle. 
So  the  singing  had  a  solemn,  eerie  sound 
about  it,  for  it  is  always  strange  to  find 
men  venting  their  feelings  in  music  with 
a  somewhat  palpable  prospect  of  death 
before   them. 

Early  on   Sunday  morning  the   force 
was   once   more  on   the   march,   turning 
sharply  to  the  right  on  the  way  to  Help- 
makaar.     While  the  camp  was  thus  astir 
a  sudden  bang,  accompanied  by  a  splutter 
among  some  horses,  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  a  Boer  shell  from  the  Berg.  Sev- 
eral others  quickly  followed.     The  Boer 
was   once   again   aggressive.     It   was   a 
feeble  effort ;  evidently  all  from  one  small 
gun ;  but  there  it  was,  it  at  any  rate  in- 
dicated their  presence,  and  gave  the  im- 
pression   that   they   meant    seriously    to 
contest  the  passage  of  the  Berg.     Their 
gun  located,  one  of  our  naval  guns  set 
on    it    with    a    brisk    determination    to 
"  knock  it  out  "  with  the  least  possible 
waste  of  time.     This  object  was  accom- 
plished in  a  few  minutes ;  and  there  was 
again  the  silence  of  the  Sabbath.     It  was 
a  beautiful  and  peaceful  morning,  as  far 
as  Nature  was  concerned.     But  man  was 
at    war    with    man,    and    so   the    troops 
moved  on  slowly  across  the  brown  and 
dusty  veld  toward  the  Berg,  now  close  at 
hand.     From  a  ridge  a  mile  or  two  be- 
yond  the   camping  ground   of   the   pre- 
vious night  a  grand  panoramic  view  of 
the   advance   could   be   obtained.       The 
cavalry  brigade  had  pretty  well  disap- 
peared   around    both    sides    of    Uithock 
Mountain   as  three  battalions  of  infan- 
try, under  General  Hamilton,  were  to  be 
seen    steadily    advancing    up    the    steep 
slopes  of  the  hill.     It  was  a  period  of 
breathless  suspense.     At  any  moment  a 
furious  fusillade  might  burst  forth  from 
the  bush-belt  half-way  up  the  mountain, 
affording  magnificent  cover  for  the  Boer 
— if  he  were  there. 

But  he  wasn't  there.  Yard  by  yard  the 
battalions  scaled  the  mountain-side,  but 
not  a  shot  was  heard.  Then  they  dis- 
appeared in  the  bush.  Still  silence.  Soon 
they  were  emerging  above  the  bush,  and 
were   now   almost  on   the   crest   of  the 
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shoulder.  (  >nce  there  they  would  oc- 
cupy  a  commanding  position.  But  sure- 
ly the  Boer  was  lying  in  wait  for  them  at 
the  top.  What?  Our  men  upon  the 
summit  and  not  a  single  rifle  discharged  ? 
It  was  difficult  to  realize  that  this  could 
be  the  position.  Yet  so  it  was.  The 
Boers  had  fled.  Uithock  was  ours.  The 
first  spur  of  the  Berg — the  dreaded  in- 
vincible Biggarsberg,  "  the  Gibraltar  of 
South  Africa  " — was  taken  ! 

While  Buller  was  'thus  securing  the 
Berg  in  front,  Bethuen's  brigade  had 
materialized  on  a  ridge  to  the  south,  driv- 
ing before  them  a  small  body  of  Boer 
stragglers. 

So  also  Dundonald's  patrols  on  the 
plateau  at  Klinkenberg's  farm  raked  the 
Boer  position  on  the  Helpmakaar  Nek. 
The  sun  had  set,  and  darkness  falls  quick- 
ly in  South  Africa.  The  duel  was  con- 
sequently short,  but  before  it  stopped  the 
Boer  guns  were  silenced. 

Buller  had  practically  surmounted  the 
Biggarsberg.  Such  was  the  important 
result  of  that  Sunday's  work.  Fortu- 
nately it  was  accomplished  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  life.  Clearly  the  Boer 
was  demoralized.  Had  he  meant  to  make 
a  stand  on  the  Berg  he  would  have  made 
it  hot  for  Buller  that  day.  As  it  was, 
we  had  gained  the  Berg  virtually  without 
a  struggle. 

In  the  night  the  Boer  evacuated  Help- 
makaar Nek.  Next  morning  early  our 
mounted  men  were  over  the  Nek  and  in 
Helpmakaar.  Blood-marks  behind  the 
Boer  breastworks  on  the  Nek  told  their 
own  tale. 

Monday's  march  was  checked  twice, 
once  at  a  ridge  at  Good  Hope  Farm,  and 
again  at  Beith's  Ridge.  In  neither  case 
was  the  interruption  serious.  It  was 
only  a  few  of  the  Boer  rear  guard  watch- 
ing our  approach  from  each  ridge  as  they 
retired. 

The  shelling  of  Beith's  Ridge  was  the 
last  act  of  conflict  for  the  march.  With- 
out further  opposition  Dundee  was  re- 
occupied  on  Tuesday,  15th  (distance 
from  Helpmakaar  25  miles),  General 
Buller  reaching  the  town  about  10  a.  m. 
After  a  day's  rest  there  the  column  ad- 
vanced to  Newcastle,  spending  one  night 
on  the  road  at  Dannhauser  and  reoccu- 
pying  Newcastle  after  a  march  of  about 
130  miles  from  Ladysmith. 


While  Buller  advanced  from  Lady- 
smith and  Bethuen  from  Pomeroy,  or 
Dundee,  1  Iillvard,  with  the  Fifth  Divi- 
sion, advanced  from  Elandslaagte,  and 
occupied  Indoda  Mountain,  thence  to 
Glencoe. 

At  the  time  of  writing  Natal  is  clear 
of  the  belligerent  Boer  right  up  to  Laing's 
Nek.  A  reconnaissance  carried  out  by 
Dundonald  on  Tuesday  discovered  the 
I  ioers  to  be  in  force  on  the  Nek,  and  there 
were  also  some  on  Majuba.  The  im- 
pression to-day  is  they  will  make  a  stand 
there.  But  it  is  not  likely  to  be  a  heroic 
stand.  They  are  utterly  demoralized, 
and  the  probability  is  they  will  fly  when 
they  see  our  column  advancing  upon 
'  them.  Anyhow,  Natal  is  now  entirely 
rid  of  them,  except  in  the  extreme  north- 
ern triangle.  At  the  most  a  few  more 
hours'  fighting  will  suffice  to  restore 
every  inch  of  Natal  to  the  British  Em- 
pire. 

While  still  writing  the  miserable  news 
arrives  that  a  squadron  of  Bethuen's 
Horse,  at  a  point  six  miles  southwest  of 
Uryheid  have  been  ambuscaded  by  the 
Boers  and  cut  up.  They  were  under 
captain  the  Earl  of  Delaware,  "  one  more 
blunder  "  to  be  added  to  the  list. 

When  the  news  of  the  relief  of  Kim- 
berley  and  Ladysmith  and  the  capture 
of  Cronje  reached  the  Boers  in  Dundee 
they  became  very  despondent.  From  that 
time  they  seemed  to  lose  heart.  At  one 
period  there  were  about  7,000  of  them 
between  Dundee  and  Ladysmith ;  at  the 
end,  when  they  retreated  the  day  before 
Buller  arrived,  about  3,000  of  them 
passed  through  the  town.  During  the 
whole  of  the  occupation  they  were  terri- 
bly afraid  of  a  surprise.  Every  now  and 
then  a  false  alarm  would  occur  that  the 
British  were  on  them.  On  these  occa- 
sions quite  a  panic  would  take  place 
among  them,  and  when  these  scares  oc- 
curred at  night,  the  women — they  had 
their  women-folk  there  in  plenty — would 
rush  out  of  the  houses  half-dressed  (the 
way  in  which  they  sleep),  and  run  down 
the  street  screaming,  meanwhile  leaving 
their  terrified  children  indoors  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

In  marching  from  Dannhauser  to 
Newcastle  we  passed  through  Ingagane. 
The  large  three-span  railway  viaduct 
over    the    river    was    found    completely 
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wrecked — blown  up  with  dynamite.  The 
two  or  three  stores  in  the  neighborhood 
were  quite  "  cleaned  out."  Rather  cu- 
riously the  road-bridge  over  the  river 
was  left  intact.  The  march  was  conse- 
quently uninterrupted. 

Newcastle  was  not  perhaps  so  badly 
damaged  as  we  were  led  from  outside  re- 
ports to  expect.  It  had  been  reported  that 
the  town  hall  was  demolished.  This  was 
not  the  case  at  all.  It  is  practically  un- 
touched. Some  of  the  windows  are 
broken,  that's  all.  The  first  thing  that 
happened  on  General  Buller's  arrival  in 
the  most  northern  borough  of  Natal  .was 
the  hoisting  of  the  Red  Ensign  over  the 
town  hall  tower.  At  the  same  time  a 
copy  of  a  proclamation  issued  by  Buller 
was  stuck  on  the  town  hall  door,  and 
post  office  notice  board. 

I  have  not  heard  that  so  far  any  have 
voluntarily  given  themselves  up  in  virtue 
of  this  announcement. 

Altho  on  the  whole  Newcastle  does  not 
at  first  sight  present  the  appearance  of 
having  been  much  "  knocked  about  "  by 
the  Boers,  a  look  inside  the  stores  and 
houses  reveals  the  fact  that  these  have 
all  been  more  or  less  looted ;  some  entire- 
ly ;  others  partially.  Indeed,  the  total 
damage  done  is  enormous. 

Taking  them  all  round,  the  Boers  did 
not  behave  very  badly  to  the  residents 


of  Newcastle.  This  is  probably  attrib- 
utable to  the  circumstance  that  both  the 
magistrate  and  field  cornet  were  men  of 
English  blood  and  parentage. 

As  at  Dundee  so  at  Newcastle  the  in- 
habitants received  their  deliverers  from 
Boer  dominion  with  open  arms.  It  was 
quite  touching  to  witness  the  radiant 
faces  both  of  whites  and  blacks  in  both 
towns  as  the  troops  marched  past.  At 
Newcastle  the  residents  presented  Gen- 
eral Buller  with  a  prettily  designed 
trophy,  consisting  •  of  gilded  assegais 
handsomely  draped  with  colored  silk, 
and  bearing  a  suitable  inscription. 

So  much  for  the  British  aspect  of  the 
new  situation. 

And  the  Boer  side.  It  is  simply 
summed  up.  They  are  utterly  crushed, 
defeated  and  discomfited.  The  captured 
rebels  are  inside  the  gaol.  Outside  the 
gaol-door  may  be  seen  hovering  about, 
altogether  dazed  and  disconsolate,  small 
knots  of  squalid  Boer  women  with  their 
little  children.  The  little  ones  gambol 
about  all  blissfully  ignorant  of  the  terri- 
ble tragedy ;  the  women  gaze  across  at 
the  prison  walls,  some  immovable,  some 
softly  weeping. 

Yet  from  out  this  vast  catastrophe  a 
great  nation  is  destined  to  arise ;  perhaps 
the  greatest,  the  happiest,  the  most  idear 
the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Newcastle,  South  Africa. 
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"H 


ARK  ye,  hark  to  the  winding  horn. 
Sluggards    awake,     and    front    the 
morn ! 


Hark  ye,  hark  to  the  winding  horn, 
The  sun's  on  meadow  and  mill. 
Follow  me,  hearts  that  love  the  chase, 
Follow  me,  feet  that  keep  the  pace, 
Stirrup  to  stirrup  we  ride,  we  ride, 
We  ride  by  moor  and  hill." 


Huntsman,  huntsman,  whither  away? 
What  is  the  quarry  afoot  to-day? 
Huntsman,  huntsman,  whither  away. 

And  what  the  game  ye  kill? 
Is  it  the  deer,  that  men  may  dine? 
Is  it  the  wolf  that  tears  the  kine? 
What  is  the  race  ye  ride,  ye  ride. 

Ye  ride  by  moor  and  hill  ? 


"  Ask  not  yet  till  the  day  be  dead 
What  is  the  game  that's  forward  fled, 
Ask  not  yet  till  the  day  be  dead 

The  game  we  follow   still. 
An  echo  it  may  be,  floating  past, 
A  shadow  it  may  be,  fading  fast ; 
Shadow  or  echo  we  ride,  we  ride, 

We  ride  by  moor  and  hill." 

London,  England. 


The  West's  Higher  Life. 

By  Charles  Moreau  Harger, 

Editor  of  The  Abilene  Daily  Reflector. 


BECAUSE  of  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  settled  and  the  strug- 
gle that  has  been  the  fate  of  many 
of  the  settlers  on  the  prairie  lands,  the 
West  has  been  advertised  most  liberal- 
ly in  its  material  features — and  the  po- 
litical vagaries  growing"  out  of  crop  suc- 
cesses or  failures.  The  acreage  and 
product  of  the  field,  the  cattle  and  sheep 
on  the  pastures  and  the  deposits  in  the 
banks  have  been  exploited  until  it  is  lit- 
tle wonder  if  the  world  has  come  to 
think  the  West's  ambition  bounded  by 
acres  and  bushels  and  dollars — at  least 
that  portion  of  it  not  devoted  to  politics. 

These  are  the  things  told  about  in  the 
press.  The  number  of  eggs  laid  by  the 
hens  of  Nebraska,  the  corn  crop  of  Kan- 
sas, are  treated  in  the  newspapers,  both 
East  and  West,  to  the  extent  of  columns ; 
the  fact  that  the  professors  and  tutors  in 
the  Kansas  State  University  have  in  the 
past  eight  years  published  250  books 
and  leading  magazine  articles  of  solid 
literary  worth  was  forgotten.  The  rush 
for  homes  in  the  opening  of  Indian  lands 
has  been  the  theme  of  brush  and  pencil ; 
the  hundreds  of  schools  and  the  colleges 
in  Oklahoma  have  been  practically  unno- 
ticed. 

The  West  has  but  itself  to  blame.  It 
has  worshiped  the  gods  of  money  and 
population.  It  has  counted  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  crossing  the  Missouri 
River  bridge  at  Omaha  and  going 
through  the  Union  Depot  at  Kansas  City, 
but  has  neglected  to  inquire  whether  or 
not  the  sale  of  good  literature  increased 
at  the  town  bookstore.  The  papers  have 
printed  more  telegrams  about  the  drought 
that  "ruins"  the  wheat  and  the  rain 
that  "  saves  "  it  the  following  week  than 
about  the  doings  of  schools  and  colleges. 

For  a  time  this  was  necessary — per- 
haps. It  was  the  method  of  advertising 
thai  was  adopted  to  bring  people  to  the 
plains — and  the  West  is  the  most  mag- 
nificent example  on  earth  of  the  vah 
advertising.  Printer's  ink  settled  mil- 
lions of  people  on  lands  where  only  the 
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cowboy  should  have  been  found.  They 
tried  to  farm — and  then  departed. 

Despite  the  substantial  prosperity 
that  has  come  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years  through  good  crops  and  fair 
prices,  the  West  still  clings  to  its  old  tra- 
ditions in  giving  out  frequent  and  flatter- 
ing inventories  of  its  business  accom- 
plishments. 

But  there  is  going  on  another  kind  of 
advancement,  meager  news  of  which 
gets  into  the  newspapers.  In  its  indi- 
vidual expression  it  is  the  outgrowth  of 
the  dawn  of  leisure,  of  comparative  free- 
dom from  worry  about  crop  returns,  busi- 
ness cares—and  the  prospect  for  rain.  It 
has  no  special  abiding-place ;  it  appears 
alike  on  the  claim  and  in  the  towns.  It 
is  best  known,  perhaps,  to  the  postmas- 
ter who  sees  the  change  in  the  class  of 
periodicals  subscribed  for  by  his  patrons, 
by  the  newsstand  or  the  local  newspaper 
office.  More  high  class  magazines  and 
more  early  editions  of  good  books  are 
bought  by  Western  people  than  ever  be- 
fore ;  more  new  novels  and  less  blue  plush 
comb  cases  and  curl  boxes  are  purchased 
for  Christmas  presents.  A  county-seat 
paper  one  hundred  miles  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  printed  this  a  short  time  ago : 

"  Nearly  every  school  district  in  this  county 
now  owns  a  library  of  some  kind.  A  book 
store  said  this  morning  that  they  sell  on  an 
average  four  libraries  a  week  to  these  schools. 
Four  years  ago  not  one  school  out  of  the  no 
districts  in  the  county  had  a  library  of  any 
note.  The  books  being  bought  are  standard 
works  and  of  the  best  quality." 

This  is  true  in  practically  the  same 
proportion  in  scores  of  counties  in  Ne- 
braska, Kansas  and  the  Dakotas.  The 
districts  referred  to  are  outside  the 
towns ;  the  people  who  read  the  books 
live  on  the  farms  and  claims.  It  means 
much  that  $5,000  to  $10,000  is  spent  in 
a  single  prairie  county  for  "  standard 
bo<  iks !  " 

In  the  towns  the  evidence  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent sort.  The  literary  club  that  ten 
years  ago  was  a  novelty  has  become  the 
fashion.     The   place   of   a   thousand   or 
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more  population  without  one  or  more  is 
the  exception.  In  the  earlier  periods 
of  their  existence  the  courses  of  study 
were  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 
Topics  covering  a  range  and  depth  suit- 
able for  a  half  year's  study  were  dis- 
posed of  in  a  single  afternoon  session. 
But  State  federation  and  systemizing  of 
work  has  remedied  that.  Traveling  li- 
braries are  going  their  rounds,  and  here 
and  there  a  wealthy  citizen  erects  a  club 
house  instead  of  saving  his  money  for 
a  monument. 

Many  a  community  of  twelve  hun- 
dred people  spends  four  or  five  hundred 
dollars  annually  for  a  high  class  lecture 
course.  One  of  the  successful  lectures 
west  of  the  Missouri  last  season  was  on 
"  Poetry,"  with  readings  and  songs  from 
Shelley,  Keats  and  Lanier.  It  filled 
churches  and  halls  with  appreciative 
auditors  who  paid  cash  for  their  admis- 
sion— a  good  test  of  appreciation. 
Would  this  have  been  possible  ten  years 
ago?  The  announcement  of  a  dance  in 
the  next  block  would  have  caused  a 
stampede.  It  is  true  that  the  drama  yet 
largely  runs  to  "  repertoire  "  entertain- 
ments with  the  drawing  of  a  bicycle  at 
the  end  of  the  engagement,  but  when  a 
plain  hall,  26  x  80,  is  called  an  "  opera 
house  "  that  is  to  be  expected. 

Far  from  the  libraries  of  great  cities, 
the  people  of  the  prairie  towns  are  build- 
ing up  substantial  collections  of  books 
for  themselves  and  founding  town  li- 
braries that  will  continue  for  years.  Here 
and  there  a  community  is  deluded  into 
buying  a  collection  of  books  that  gives 
"  Cranford  "  and  "  Rienzi  "  as  late  lit- 
erature— but  such  are  few.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  in  such  vicinities  the  fa- 
vorite gift  is  "  Lucile  "  bound  in  white. 

High  schools  are  established  by  Kan- 
sas and  Nebraska  for  the  country  chil- 
dren. The  whole  county  is  taxed  for 
their  support,  and  the  boys  and  girls 
from  the  farm  receive  a  college-entrance 
education,  with  the  addition  of .  music, 
typewriting  and  practical  branches,  if 
they  wish.  These  schools  are  sending  to 
college  many  who  would  not  otherwise 
go.  The  records  of  one  such  school  in 
ten  years  show  the  following  occupa- 
tions of  its  graduates :  Farming,  20  per 
cent.;  teaching,  41.8  per  cent.;  business, 
9.7  per  cent. :  church,  2.2  per  cent. ;  fac- 
tory hands,  2.1  per  cent.;  army  volun- 


teers, 2.2  per  cent. ;  college  students,  22 
per  cent. 

A  great  influence  is  being  exerted  on 
the  West  by  its  educated  ministry.  Not 
even  the  school  teacher  comes  closer  to 
the  homes  of  a  community  than  does  the 
country  pastor  in  the  West.  With  the 
school  teacher  he  stands  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  busy  world  without  the  hori- 
zon of  the  settler's  dwelling.  The  men 
who  are  doing  this  helpful  work  are 
worthy  of  the  task.  They  bring  to  it 
not  only  consecration,  but  scholarship. 
A  young  man  of  Kansas  was  talking  re- 
cently about  entering  the  ministry. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  that  I  shall  go  as 
a  missionary." 

"  Why  not  join  your  own  State's  con- 
ference?    There  is  work  here  to  do." 

"  I  am  not  well  enough  educated  to 
have  a  chance  here.  Let  me  tell  you 
something :  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
ministers  in  our  conference  have  been  to 
college.  What  could  I,  a  country-bred 
boy,  with  my  education  obtained  in  a  dis- 
trict school,  do  among  them?  "  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  his  statistics  were 
accurate,  but  his  remark  indicates 
growth  in  favor  of  a  high  standard  of 
education  in  the  ministry  of  the  plains. 
Thousands  of  young  graduates  of  theo- 
logical schools  are  winning  their  spurs 
on  the  prairie  and  are  diffusing  a  hope- 
laden  and  cheery  courage  not  only  as  de- 
fenders of  the  faith,  but  as  examples  of 
what  vigorous  and  devoted  young  man- 
hood can  accomplish. 

Generally  speaking,  the  best  blood  of 
the  East  peopled  the  plains.  Tho  poor 
in  worldly  goods,  the  immigrants  came 
from  families  tracing  their  history  to 
sturdy  forefathers  and  many  had  among 
their  ancestors  men  and  women  who  left 
their  impress  upon  the  thought  of  their 
time.  Out  on  the  plains,  tilling  the  lit- 
tle claim  and  living  in  humble  prairie 
homes,  will  be  found  brothers  and  cou- 
sins of  men  whose  names  are  famous  the 
nation  over  for  eminence  in  church  or 
law  or  State.  I  have  been  surprised 
many  times,  after  noting  that  the  name 
of  some  prairie  acquaintance  was  the 
same  as  that  of  a  man  of  widespread 
fame,  to  discover  that  there  was,  in  fact, 
a  close  relationship  between  the.  men. 

So  it- happens  that  the  brother  of  a 
bishop  is  a  stockraiser  and  township 
trustee,  that  the  brother  of  an  Eastern 
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State  Supreme  Court  judge  is  a  farmer 
and  county  commissioner,  and  that  the 
cousin  of  a  physician  and  writer  of  na- 
tional fame  is  a  member  of  the  district 
school  board.  The  tramp,  the  indolent, 
the  depraved,  do  not  make  good  home- 
steaders. 

In  their  inherent  ability  for  independ- 
ent thought  and  action  may  be  found, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
prairie  citizens'  political  meanderings. 
The  humblest  farmer  hesitated  not  to 
take  the  stump  for  his  political  faith ;  the 
town  policeman  aspired  to  Congress — 
and  won.  It  was  also  noteworthy  that, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  soundness 
of  the  theories  they  advanced,  the  farm- 
er on  the  stump  and  the  town  marshal  in 
Congress  acquitted  themselves  with  a 
considerable  and  unexpected  measure  of 
ability.  College  sheepskins — hundreds 
of  them — are  laid  away  in  little  brass- 
nailed  trunks  in  prairie  cabins.  On  the 
plains  every  man's  history  begins  with 
day  before  yesterday — and  no  questions 
asked. 

By  and  by,  when  you  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  occupant  of  the  neigh- 
boring claim  or  the  herder  of  the  bunch 
of  cattle  across  the  creek,  you  find  that 
he  can  read  the  "  .-Eneid "  and  the 
"  Iliad  "  in  the  originals,  that  he  led  a 
regiment  at  Gettysburg  or  that  he  was  a 
crack  athlete  at  Princeton.  Is  it  rea- 
sonable to   suppose  that  such  a  people 


will  never  cease  devoting  the  best  of  its 
energies  to  raising  hens  and  beef  ai  d 
Kaffir  corn  ?  or  that  it  will  not  welcome, 
and  indeed  seek,  opportunity  to  develop 
along  a  higher  plane  of  life? 

The  era  of  business  prosperity  in  the 
West  means  a  succeeding  era  of  intel- 
lectual activity ;  it  means  more  attention 
to  higher  education  and  less  to  sub- 
treasuries  and  fiat  money ;  it  means  more 
search  for  culture  and  less  for  ways  of 
getting  wealth  without  working ;  it 
means  less  windy  political  speeches  and 
more  substantial  accomplishments  in 
original  literary  work.  It  means  that 
the  prairie  States,  having  acquired  a 
business  standing  which  relieves  them 
from  anxiety,  will  follow  the  path  blazed 
by  the  older  commonwealths  of  the  East 
toward  recognition  of  the  things  not  re- 
corded in  agricultural  reports.  It  will 
need  a  surplus  of  wealth  for  some  of 
them — and  the  West  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing a  point  where  it  will  have  that.  A 
high  standard  of  intellectual  ability  and 
a  lofty  ambition  are  demanded  for  all 
phases  of  this  ideal — of  the  possession  of 
these  the  West  has  already  given  ample 
evidence. 

The  time  is  coming  when  the  prairie 
West  will  be  known  of  men,  not  only  as 
a  granary  to  feed  the  nations  of  earth, 
but  as  a  producer  of  those  things  meas- 
ured by  the  world's  thinkers  otherwise 
than  in  acres  and  bushels  and  dollars. 

Abilene,  Kansas. 


The  Country  Doctor  of  the  South 


By  Mrs.   M.   H.  Harris. 


THE  Pope  and  the  country  doctor 
are  the  only  infallible  men  on  this 
earth;  but  the  claim  of  the  for- 
mer has  not  been  universally  admitted. 
The  ex  cathedras  of  the  Pope  have  some- 
times challenged  vulgar  criticism.  But 
nobody  knows  enough  to  question  the 
infallibility  of  the  country  doctor.  Once 
mounted,  with  a  pair  of  bulging  saddle 
bags  beneath  him,  he  passes  into  a  re- 
gion of  science  and  mystery  where  no 
"  higher  critics  "  are ;  while  to  the  aver- 
age countryman,  the  very  odor  of  chem- 
icals that  exhales  from  his  coat  tails  is 
an  awe  inspiring  smell.  He  is  the  only 
man  living  who  can  squint  his  eyes  and 


wrinkle  his  nose  with  impunity  at  the 
furry  tongue  of  a  backwoods  bully, 
whose  only  season  of  humility  is  when 
sickness  brings  him  low.  And  in  the  re- 
mote green  cones  of  the  mountains  a 
whole  family  will  hold  its  breath  while 
he  counts  the  pulse  in  the  wrist  of  a  sick 
child.  There,  should  a  man  lose  his 
wife  and  first  born  in  the  same  hour,  he 
might  turn  his  back  on  the  Church,  ques- 
tion the  goodness  of  God  even,  but  his 
confidence  in  the  doctor  who  rides  over 
the  mountains  through  twenty  miles  of 
snow  to  watch  with  him  through  the 
long  night  of  death  in  the  lonely  cabin 
is  never  diminished. 
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He  is  usually  an  allopath,  the  senti- 
mentality of  homeopathy  not  being  vig- 
orous enough  to  retain  the  confidence  of 
people  too  nearly  normal  to  be  distressed 
by  imaginary  pains.  But  his  character 
as  a  physician  is  more  a  matter  of  tem- 
perament than  of  science.  In  some  of 
the  larger  towns  where  enough  old  lady 
invalids  dally  with  existence  to  support 
him,  a  doctor  may  be  found  who  bases 
the  whole  of  his  practice  upon  the  theory 
that  stubborn  nature  will  take  her 
course ;  a  man  who  clings  with  pathetic 
confidence  to  nature's  skirts,  his  only 
hope ;  known  by  his  soft,  pulpy  person- 
ality, his  weak  eye,  and  the  general  im- 
pression that  he  gives  of  having  sucked 
his  thumb  through  a  prolonged  child- 
hood. But  he  is  not  indigenous  to  coun- 
try districts  where  there  are  no  imag- 
inary symptoms  to  outwit,  only  gnarled 
and  hardened  old  humanity  in  a  high 
fever.  The  typical  country  doctor  is 
dug  from  sterner  clay.  His  counte- 
nance is  a  pegmatitic  granite,  italicized 
with  many  a  dark  frown  and  a  few  hu- 
morous wrinkles ;  and  in  disposition  he 
partakes  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  a 
heathen  god.  His  manners  are  divinely 
authoritative,  his  poise  indicates  omnis- 
cience, and  his  eyes,  tho  not  unkind,  are 
inscrutable — so  inscrutable  that  you  may 
as  easily  determine  what  he  thinks  by 
watching  the  flight  of  birds,  as  men  were 
able  to  do  in  the  old  days  when  there 
were  others  like  him  on  Mount  Olympus. 
He  despises  death,  and  has  the  courage 
of  an  immortal  when  it  comes  to  charg- 
ing a  pestilence.  If  he  has  sustained 
many  defeats,  at  least  death  has  never 
routed  him  or  failed  to  find  him  grim 
and  faithful  by  the  next  bedside  of  pain. 
He  spends  his  life  leading  the  forlorn 
hopes  of  other  men ;  often  going  in 
where  angels  are  already  rustling  their 
wings  to  rally  the  courage  of  some  dy- 
ing man  to  the  point  of  making  a  final 
effort  to  survive.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  can  tease  and  hector  a  hypochondriac 
until  in  desperation  he  will  snatch  up  his 
bed  and  walk.  Yet  no  other  man  has  a 
more  reasonable  compassion  for  the 
hysteria  of  a  weak  woman.  And  he  can 
chirrup  so  seductively  over  the  cradle 
of  a  frail  baby  that  the  little  face  will 
undo  and  ripple  out  into  merry  twinkles 
of  infantile  humor.  Then,  by  an  incan- 
tation known  only  to  such  men,  he  can 


bless  the  anxious  mother  with  the  mag- 
netism of  his  own  courage,  leaving  be- 
hind him  such  an  atmosphere  of  hope 
that  the  dead  might  rise  in  it,  if  only  it 
were  scriptural. 

The  country  doctor  possesses  that 
quality  of  courage  which  enables  him  to 
perform,  single  handed  as  it  were,  the 
most  delicate  and  dangerous  operations 
without  a  qualm  of  conscience.  If  the 
victim  dies,  so  much  the  worse  for  him  ; 
the  doctor  never  questions  his  own  judg- 
ment or  skill.  If  anybody  has  done 
wrong,  it  is  the  man  who  dies.  Neither 
is  he  the  man  to  go  mincing  to  his  own 
funerals.  He  leaves  the  dead  to  bury 
their  dead. 

This  sublime  man,  with  the  cold  of 
many  winters  scarred  into  his  wrinkles, 
and  flashes  of  blue  in  his  eyes  as  tender 
as  April  mornings,  who  follows  hard 
upon  the  heels  of  disease  and  death  from 
house  to  house  along  the  lonely  high- 
ways, is  a  very  present  help  in  time  of 
trouble.  Probably  for  this  reason  he 
enjoys  a  special  dispensation ;  for  it  is  a 
fact  that  he  can  entertain  more  personal 
shortcomings  than  any  other  man  in  the 
neighborhood  without  sacrificing  the  re- 
spect of  the  community.  Spiritually,  he 
is  an  enigma.  What  he  knows  of  God's 
relations  to  him  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
universe  is  a  secret  which  he  keeps  along 
with  his  other  secrets ;  but  on  account  of 
the  virility  of  his  language  upon  recur- 
rent occasions,  no  one  doubts  that  he  has 
an  orthodox  hell,  heated  seven  times  hot, 
conveniently  for  his  enemies.  It  is  also 
generally  understood  that  he  has  more 
faith  in  his  saddle  bags  than  he  has  in 
prayer.  Notwithstanding  this  heresy, 
however,  he  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more 
in  demand  than  the  preacher;  partly  be- 
cause the  most  wicked  man  surmises  that 
he  may  be  cured  by  a  pill,  while  it  is 
really  unusual  for  the  average  saint  to 
expect  prayers  to  be  answered — so  many 
are  the  provisos  connected  with  the  an- 
swering of  prayers  !  Besides,  the  doctor 
is  the  recognized  savior  of  human  life 
here,  and  it  is  natural  that  men  should 
turn  first  to  him.  Also,  one  may  resist 
the  preacher  to  the  end,  insisting  with 
human  blindness  upon  the  conditions  of 
his  own  damnation ;  but,  however  proud 
or  skeptical  he  is,  soon  or  late  a  wheez- 
ing lung  or  a  "  sorrow  in  his  bones  " 
will  snatch  him  down  beneath  the  pierc- 
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ing  eye  of  the  doctor.  For  we  all  pass 
through  his  chastening  hands,  some 
many  times  before  \vc  make  onr  final  es- 
cape into  immortality. 

But,  however  exalted  a  man  is,  he 
cannot  outwit  his  evil  genius.  Many  a 
one  has  been  persecuted  by  the  weak- 
ness of  his  own  flesh,  others  are  tempted 
by  the  world,  and  a  few  of  the  very  great 
have  had  the  distinction  of  being  an- 
noyed by  the  Devil  himself;  but  the 
country  doctor  has  to  contend  with  a 
peculiar  kind  of  fiend,  elected  by  her  own 
assurance  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
him  to  confusion  and  despair.  She  is 
the  old  woman  who  believes  in  "  yerb 
tea  "  and  practices  anile  witchcraft  upon 
sick  children.  She  wages  a  sort  of  In- 
dian warfare  upon  his  profession.  If  he 
enters  by  the  front  door  she  disappears 
like  an  unhallowed  phantom  by  the  back 
way.  He  can  never  meet  her  face  to 
face,  but  the  "  charm  string  "  around  a 


child's  neck  is  indubitable  evidence  of 
her  dark  ministration.  She  will  apply 
on  aromatic  poultice  of  herbs  to  a  baby 
after  the  crisis  of  the  disease  has  passed 
and  claim  all  the  glory  of  the  child's  re- 
covery; thus  plucking  his  laurels  for  her 
withered  brow.  She  combines  the  en- 
ergy of  a  fiend  with  so  scandalous  a  dis- 
regard for  his  code  of  professional  ethics 
that  a  well  bred  doctor  will  rage  like  a 
heathen.  But  he  learns  the  futility  of 
wrath,  and  in  the  end  it  becomes  an  un- 
professional warfare  for  supremacy  be- 
tween them,  in  which  she  usually  comes 
off  victor;  for  she  invariably  outlives 
him,  and  has  even  been  known  to  glide 
into  the  sanctity  of  his  death  chamber 
to  prescribe  "  yerb  tea  "  for  his  dying 
hiccoughs.  So  that  the  bitterest  pang 
of  death  to  him  must  have  been  that  he 
no  longer  had  the  strength  to  hiccough 
after  that  final  drenching  of  tea ! 

Young  Harris,  Ga 


The    Adoption    of  the    Two-Story    Turret 


By  Park  Benjamin. 


THE  two-story  turret  question,  rele- 
gated some  time  ago  to  the  pur- 
view of  debating  societies,  has 
suddenly  assumed  new  and  immediate 
interest.  The  Construction  Board  of  the 
Navy,  made  up  of  the  heads  of  the  va- 
rious Bureaus  of  the  Navy  Department, 
pronounced  overwhelmingly  against 
it.  The  minority  of  one  on  that  Board, 
Rear-Admiral  R.  B.  Bradford,  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Equipment,  refused,  how- 
ever, thus  to  be  squelched,  and  kept  up 
the  controversy.  In  consequence  a  new 
and  larger  Board  was  appointed  again 
to  consider  the  issue,  and  the  result  of 
its  deliberations  is  that  out  of  the  five 
new  battle  ships  which  are  building, 
three,  the  "Pennsylvania,"  the  "New 
Jersey"  and  the  "Georgia,"  are  to  be 
constructed  with  the  previously  con- 
demned innovation,  while  two,  the 
"  Virginia  "  and  the  "  Rhode  Island  " 
are  to  In-  without  it. 

The  decision  is  hopelessly  inconsistent, 
and  most  people  will  agree  with  Rear- 
Admiral  Sampson  in  confessing  inabil- 
ity   "quite    to    understand    it."'    If    the 


double  turret  system  is  the  best,  why 
construct  two  five-million  dollar  battle 
ships  in  a  manifestly  inferior  manner? 
If  it  is  not  the  best,  why  put  it  on  three 
out  of  five  of  the  projected  vessels?  The 
only  answer  vouchasafed  to  these  ques- 
tions is  that  the  conclusion  was  a  "  com- 
promise "  between  the  majority  of  seven 
and  the  minority  of  six  of  the  thirteen 
officers  constituting  the  Board,  which  is 
absurd.  The  issue  was  not  on  how 
man)-  ships  of  the  Navy  the  superposed 
turrets  should  be  placed,  in  which  event 
by  an  adjustment  of  numbers  a  "com- 
promise "  might  logically  be  reached, 
but  whether  the  system  rendered  a  war 
ship  more  formidable  or  the  reverse. 
The  Board  has  not  decided  this,  either 
by  compromise  or  in  any  other  way.  It 
has,  however,  secured  the  existence  of 
the  double  turret  on  three  of  our  best 
fighting  vessels,  so  that  with  the  plan  al- 
ready installed  on  the  "  Kentucky  "  and 
the  "  Kearsarge."  we  shall  have  a  tleet 
of  live  ships,  each  one  of  which,  if  the 
advocates  of  the  improvement  are  right, 
can  outdo  any  vessel  in  any  other  navy 
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in  efficiency  of  gun  fire  and  in  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  blows  which  she 
can  deliever. 

It  may  be  interesting,  therefore,  to 
understand  just  what  the  double  turret 
system  is,  and  how  it  compares  with  the 
most  highly  developed  alternative 
scheme  of  construction.  The  reader  has 
both  plans  before  him  in  the  accompany- 
ing drawings,  which  are  identical  with 
those  upon  which  the  Board  based  its 
conclusions.  The  plan  marked  A  is  a 
side  elevation  and  deck  view  of  the  old 
or  alternative  system,  that  marked  B 
similarly  illustrates  the  new  or  double 
turret      proposition.       The      armament 


hull.  In  all  these  details  the  two  plans 
show  no  diversity ;  but  when  we  come  to 
the  distribution  of  the  8-inch  guns  then 
a  marked  difference  at  once  appears.  In 
plan  A  four  waist  turrets,  each  carrying 
a  pair  of  guns,  arc  placed  in  quadri- 
lateral, and  lie  between  the  main  or  12- 
inch  turrets.  In  plan  B  two  of  these 
smaller  turrets  have  been  mounted  upon 
the  main  turrets,  which  thus  become  the 
so-called  two-story  turrets,  and  the  re- 
maining two  independent  turrets  on  each 
side  of  the  ship  have  been  disposed  at 
equal  distances  from  the  main  turrets. 
In  a  nutshell,  the  whole  controversy  is 
whether  or  not  it  is  better  to  take  two  of 
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carried  by  the  two  ships  represented  is 
identical ;  the  main  battery  in  each  case 
consisting  of  four  12-inch,  eight  8-inch 
and  twelve  6-inch  guns.  There  is  also 
a  secondary  battery  which  includes 
twelve  14-pounders  besides  a  variety  of 
weapons  of  smaller  caliber.  The  loca- 
tion of  these  heavier  pieces  can  easily  be 
recognized  on  either  diagram.  Thus  in 
each  of  the  two  main  turrets  placed  re- 
spectively on  the  forward  and  after  parts 
of  the  ship  are  a  pair  of  the  great  12- 
inch,  and  these  turrets  can  be  turned  so 
that  the  guns  command  an  arc  of  fire  of 
270  degrees.  Of  the  twelve  6-inch  guns, 
five  are  in  broadside  on  each  side  of  the 
ship,  and  two  are  disposed  at  the  bow, 
while  of  the  14-pounders  eight  are  in 
the  superstructure,  and  the  rest  in  the 


the  8-inch  turrets  of  plan  A  and  put  them 
on  top  of  the  main  or  12-inch  turrets  as 
in  plan  B.  Plan  A  represents  practical- 
ly what  we  now  have  on  the  "  Indiana," 
"  Massachusetts,"  "  Oregon  "  and 
"  Iowa,"  and  are  to  have  on  the  "  Vir- 
ginia "  and  "Rhode  Island."  Plan  B 
represents  what  we  have  on  the  "  Ken- 
tucky "  and  "  Kearsarge,"  and  are  to 
have  on  the  "  Pennsylvania,"  "  Georgia  " 
and  "  New  Jersey."  There  are  other  bat- 
tle ships  in  the  Navy,  notably  those  of 
the  "Alabama"  and  "Maine"  classes, 
but  these  carry  no  8-inch  guns,  and  hence 
are  not  involved  in  the  present  question. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  a 
marked  increase  has  recently  been  made 
in  the  rapidity  of  fire  of  the  8-inch  gun, 
so  that  it  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the 
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most  powerful  offensive  weapons  which 
we  possess,  and  hence  any  arrangement 
or  distribution  of  these  guns  on  a  ship 
which  will  enable  them  to  be  more  ef- 
fectively used  adds  proportionately  to 
the  value  of  the  vessel  as  a  fighting  ma- 
chine. Diagrams  C  and  D  will  be  found 
especially  interesting  as  showing  how 
the  relative  effect  of  the  two  plans  is 
graphically  determined.  Diagram  C  il- 
lustrates the  volume  of  fire  of  the  A  or 
independent  turret  plan,  and  diagram 
D  that  of  the  B  or  two-story  turret  plan. 
Thus,  referring  to  diagram  C,  the  arcs  of 
lire    of    the    12-inch    and    8-inch    guns, 


greater  part  of  the  circumference  four 
8-inch  and  two  12-inch  guns  can  be 
used.  In  brief,  the  new  plan  virtually 
adds  two  8-inch  guns  to  the  effective  ca- 
pacity of  the  ship — over  about  four- 
fifths  of  her  entire  circumference  of  fire 
— while  keeping  that  capacity  over  the 
remaining  one-fifth    as  great  as  before. 

There  is  another  way  of  putting  it,  al- 
tho  it  is  merely  corollary  to  the  fore- 
going. In  the  space  of  fifteen  minutes 
the  "  Iowa  "  can  deliver  48,400  pounds 
of  metal  in  the  form  of  projectiles  and 
the  "  Indiana  "  48,000  pounds.  In  the 
same   period    the    "  Kearsarge "   throws 
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which,  as  appears  from  diagram  A,  are 
respectively  270  degrees  and  145  degrees, 
are  laid  off  on  a  circumference  surround- 
ing the  ship.  Then  for  each  12-inch  gun 
a  heavy  black  circle,  and  for  each  8- 
inch  gun  a  light  or  shaded  circle  is 
drawn.  In  this  way  the  volume  of  fire 
— that  is,  how  many  guns  will  bear — 
can  be  shown  for  any  arc  of  the  circle. 
Thus  in  diagram  C  the  heaviest  volume 
of  fire  will  be  over  an  arc  of  about  60 
degrees  on  each  side  of  the  ship  where 
four  8-inch  and  four  12-inch  guns  will 
unitedly  bear,  while  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  entire  circumference  only  two  8- 
inch  and  two  12-inch  guns  will  be  avail- 
able. On  the  other  hand,  in  diagram  D 
the  heaviest  volume  of  fire  over  the  60- 
degree  arc  will  be  that  of  six  8-inch 
and  four  12-inch  guns,  while  over  the 


85,000  pounds,  and  the  "  Pennsylvania  " 
is  expected  to  do  better  still. 

As  will  be  seen,  each  pair  of  8-inch 
guns  is  placed  in  practically  an  upper 
story  of  the  main  turret,  which  incloses 
a  pair  of  12-inch  guns.  As  the  turret  is 
controlled  laterally  by  one  mind  its  en- 
tire battery  of  four  guns  can  be  concen- 
trated upon  a  given  spot  of  a  given  tar- 
get. Just  what  four  armor  piercing 
shells  aggregating  in  weight  over  a  ton, 
and  striking  with  a  velocity  of  some 
2,500  feet  per  second,  will  do  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  predict.  That  any  known  armor 
protection  will  withstand  their  combined 
impact  may  be  safely  disputed.  That 
after  they  have  penetrated  the  armor  and 
exploded  within  a  vessel  she  will  be  in 
condition  for  further  fighting  no  one 
can  safely  affirm. 
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Among  the  other  advantages  gained  is 
saving  in  weight  of  turrets,  etc.,  amount- 
ing to  over  100  tons,  which  can  be  de- 
voted to  increasing  the  coal  supply — a 
measure  of  the  utmost  importance,  since 
the  steaming  radius  of  the  ship  is  at  once 
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augmented,  which  means  that  she  can 
steam  further  without  stopping  for  coal. 
Again  the  placing  of  the  two  8-inch  tur- 
rets in  direct  conjunction  with  the  13- 
inch  turrets  not  only  does  away  with  in- 
dependent apparatus  for  the  supply  of 
ammunition  for  the  former,  but  insures 
for  the  loading  devices,  etc.,  the  maxi- 
mum protection. 

Actual  tests  of  the  two-story  turrets 
on  the  "  Kentucky  "  and  "  Kearsarge," 
while  not  conclusive,  have  served  to  show 
that  the  firing  of  one  pair  of  guns  in  the 
turret  does  not  seriously  impair  the 
sighting  and  handling  of  the  other  pair, 
and  that  the  structural  strength  of  the 
ships  js  abundant  to  withstand  the  se- 
vere shock  of  the  combined  discharge  of 
both  pairs,  even  when  placed  at  extreme 
elevation  of  about  15  degrees. 

Whether  much  more  than  this  can  be 
experimentally  demonstrated  by  trials 
of  superposed  turret  ships  in  time  of 
peace  is  questionable.  The  more  mod- 
erate opponents  of  the  system  aver  that 
an  elaborate  series  of  tests  should  have 
been  made  on  the  "  Kentucky "  and 
"  Kearsarge,"  prior  to  any  definite  rec- 
ommendation, and  that  upon  the  result 
of  these  the  conclusion  leading  to  gen- 


eral adoption  or  non-adoption  should 
have  depended.  Its  advocates,  on  the 
other  hand,  deny  that  any  crucial  experi- 
menting can  be  conducted  save  by  ac- 
tual attack  upon  a  double  turret  with 
guns  of  the  average  caliber  carried  by 
foreign  ships ;  and  that  no  amount  of 
argument  or  inconclusive  trials  can  set- 
tle the  real  issues  involved. 

The  preponderance  of  military  opin- 
ion throughout  the  Navy  believes  in  con- 
centrating the  greatest  possible  offense 
and  defense  in  order  to  gain  the  greatest 
fire  from  all  probable  conditions  of  bat- 
tle, and  does  not  believe  in  making  sac- 
rifies  of  protection  and  battery  power 
in  order  to  gain  certain  possible  advan- 
tages which  may  occur  under  excep- 
tional conditions  of  battle.  Thus  hold- 
ing, the  Navy,  through  the  Board  just 
adjourned,  formally  adopts  the  super- 
posed turret.  For  its  invention  the  high 
credit  is  due  to  Lieutenant  Joseph 
Strauss,  U.  S.  N.,  now  in  charge  of  the 
Indian    Head     Proving    Grounds.     For 
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prompt  discernment  of  its  value,  and 
for  its  prompt  instalment  on  our  ships 
we  are  indebted  to  Rear-Admirals  Mont- 
gomery Sicard  and  William  T.  Samp- 
son. For  fighting  its  cause  among  the 
powers  that  be,  single  handed  and  with 
a  vigorous  faith  which  renders  his  great 
professional  victory  the  more  brilliant, 
the  country  owes  its  thanks  to  Rear-Ad- 
miral Royal  B.  Bradford. 

New  York  City. 


The    Demand   of  the    Filipinos 

By  Albert  Gardner  Robinson. 


THE  development  of  the  situation  in 
the  Philippines  is  constantly  bring- 
ing new  features  into  prominence 
and  old  features  into  a  clearer  Light.  It 
thus  becomes  more  and  more  evident  that 
the  question  of  the  old  system  of  monas- 
tic orders  t'jt.  a  secular  priesthood  is, 
more  than  all  others,  the  keynote  of  the 
situation. 

Spain  was,  nominally,  the  dominant 
political  power  in  Luzon  and  the  Visayan 
Islands.  But  above  and  behind  the  pow- 
er of  her  governors  and  representatives 
there  stood  the  power  of  Rome,  represent- 
ed by  a  system  which,  I  believe,  is  toler- 
ated in  no  other  country  in  the  world. 
Largely  upon  the  plea  that  the  island  was 
a  mission  field  rather  than  a  country  of 
civilized  people  needing  spiritual  minis- 
tration, the  Church  of  Rome  permitted 
the  continuance,  prohibited  elsewhere,  if 
I  am  not  in  error,  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
(1545- 1 563),  of  parochial  operation  by 
members  of  monastic  orders.  Behind  the 
power  of  the  Governor-General  appoint- 
ed by  Spain  stood  the  power  of  an  Arch- 
bishop. Friars  throughout  the  islands 
acted  not  only  as  parish  priests,  but  as 
agents  and  representatives  of  the  civil 
government.  Without  the  support  thus 
rendered,  without  the  influence  exerted 
by  these  agencies,  Spain's  authority  was 
of  the  weakest.  Her  motives  were  wholly 
selfish,  her  methods  reprehensible. 

Yet  I  do  not  find  that,  in  the  main,  seri- 
ous protest  was  made  against  Spain's 
purely  political  methods.  Lawyers  of 
unquestioned  ability  express  their  ap- 
proval of  the  legal  system,  as  a  system. 
Nor  was  the  political  system,  as  a  system, 
notably  objectionable.  The  offense  was 
in  the  individual  abuse  of  both.  The  same 
condition  obtained  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  protest  was  less  against  the  Govern- 
ment than  against  the  agents  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  Philippines  were  doubly 
unfortunate.  The  obnoxious  monastic 
system  was  not  established  in  Cuba  or 
Porto  Rico. 

After  some  months  of  investigation  in 
both  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  I  came  to  the 
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conclusion  that  the  great  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple in  either  island  cared  but  little  for  the 
form  of  government  exercised  over  them. 
I  believe  it  will  yet  clearly  develop  that 
the  insurrection  in  Cuba  was  the  work  of 
a  handful  of  conscientious  patriots,  such 
as  Calixto  Garcia,  the  brothers  Maceo, 
and  one  or  two  others;  the  idealist,  Jose 
Marti ;  Gomez,  with  his  lifelong  idea  of 
a  West  Indian  republic ;  and  a  brief  list 
of  others  who  engaged  in  it  from  mixed 
motives  of  patriotism  and  self-interest. 
To  this  movement  many  attached  them- 
selves from  purely  selfish  motives.  A 
small  percentage  only  of  the  masses  took 
active  part  in  it.  The  great  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  tropics,  whether  it  be 
Cuba  or  the  Philippines,  are  little  con- 
cerned with  forms  of  government.  A 
condition  which  seems  to  the  American 
mind  a  state  of  abject  poverty  is  quite  ac- 
ceptable to  them  and  they  are  contented 
in  it.  Their  poverty,  or  rather  impecuni- 
ousness,  exempts  them  from  burdens  of 
oppressive  taxation,  and  so  long  as  their 
narrow  life  processes  are  not  seriously 
disturbed  forms  of  government  interest 
them  but  little.  Having  little  to  be  af- 
fected, they  have  little  concern. 

Politically,  very  much  the  same  condi- 
tion as  that  which  I  have  urged  as  that  of 
Cuba  obtains  in  the  Philippines.  With 
the  Government  of  Spain,  as  a  Govern- 
ment, the  discontent  was  individual  and 
nominal.  The  insurgents  of  the  uprising 
of  1896  shouted  "  Viva  Espana,"  while 
they  were  nominally  fighting  against 
Spain.  But  in  the  Philippines  there  en- 
ters this  church  question,  non-existent  in 
the  West  Indies.  Notably  from  the  time 
of  the  Cavite  insurrection  of  1872,  tho 
really  dating  far  back  of  that,  there  has 
been  an  ever-growing  discontent  and 
protest  against  the  power  and  the  proc- 
esses of  the  monastic  orders.  Distinctly 
out  of  that  protest  there  began  the  insur- 
rection ^i  [896.  There  is  little  room  for 
doubt  that,  except  for  the  crimes  and 
abuses,  the  wholesale  murders  committed 
under  the  name  of  official  executions,  the 
oppressions    and    exactions,    committed 
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and  instigated  by  the  friars,  the  people  of 
the  islands,  really  a  patient  and  submis- 
sive race,  would  have  accepted  Spain's 
government  with  a  fair  measure  of  in- 
different content.  These  processes,  due 
to  the  greed  and  machinations  of  the  fri- 
ars, touched  the  people  immediately  in 
their  daily  lives,  and  out  of  them  grew 
the  discontent  and  protest  which  ripened 
into  open  rebellion  and  involved  a  per- 
centage of  the  population  far  beyond  that 
involved  in  the  Cuban  movement. 

In  his  letter  of  November  3d,  1898, 
dated  at  Malolos,  and  addressed  to  Gen- 
eral Otis,  Aguinaldo  makes  the  following 
statements : 

'"  These  priests  *  *  *  have  been  for  a  long 
time  the  absolute  masters  of  the  life,  honor 
and  property  of  the  Filipinos.  For  this  rea- 
son, it  is  a  widely  known  and  notorious  fact, 
recognized  by  all  foreigners  who  have  studied 
Philippine  affairs,  that  the  primary  causes  of 
the  Philippine  revolution  were  the  ecclesias- 
tical corporations,  which,  taking  advantage  of 
the  corrupt  Spanish  government,  have  robbed 
the  country,  preventing  progress  and  liberty." 

This  sentiment  would  be  echoed  by  the 
majority  of  the  Filipinos  of  all  classes. 
It  contains  the  vital  lesson  for  the  Ameri- 
can authorities.  The  present  insurrection 
is  the  successor,  the  continuation,  of  the 
outbreak  of  1896.  Had  not  the  one  oc- 
curred the  other  would  not  have  fol- 
lowed. No  way  for  relief  from  the  mo- 
nastic oppression  was  open  to  the  Fili- 
pinos save  revolt.  Through  a  revolt  came 
the  idea  of  independence.  The  ground 
taken  by  the  Commission,  that  the  idea  of 
independence  first  arose  in  Bacoor  dur- 
ing the  month  of  August,  1898,  is  not 
borne  out  by  facts.  Talk  among  them- 
selves, and  official  manifestos,  antedate 
that  period  by  twelve  months  at  least. 
The  idea  of  independence  became,  for  the 
time,  predominant.  But  the  idea  of  inde- 
pendence is  grounded  far  more  in  a  de- 
sire for  relief  from  monastic  oppression 
than  in  a  special  desire  for  political  free- 
dom. 

No  more  politic  step  can  be  taken  to- 
day than  a  full,  clear  and  definite  public 
announcement  to  the  Filipino  people  of 
the  American  attitude  in  religious  mat- 
ters. They  should  be  assured,  over  the 
signature  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  backed  by  the  assurance  of  the 
American  Congress,  that  no  unacceptable 
priest  or  priestly  order  can  be  imposed 
upon  them.     There  is  an  apparent  com- 


plication in  the  fact  that  a  few  towns 
have  asked  for  the  return  of  the  former 
ecclesiastical  incumbent.  This  really  but 
gives  fuller  scope  for  the  enunciation  of 
the  American  principle.  The  situation  is 
unquestionably  one  of  delicate  complica- 
tions, but  upon  certain  accepted  and 
established  principles  regarding  religious 
questions,  the  Government  of  America 
must  stand  or  fall.  To  assure  the  Fili- 
pino people  that  there  shall  be  no  official 
support  of  or  political  complication  with, 
any  orders,  any  sect,  or  any  special  form 
of  religious  faith ;  that  an  acceptable 
priest  is  to  be  maintained  and  supported 
by  those  to  whom  he  ministers,  and  that 
there  will  be  no  official  compulsory  sup- 
port, direct  or  indirect ;  that,  among  the 
functions  of  the  American  Government, 
there  is  both  the  protection  of  the  priest, 
as  a  citizen,  against  violence  from  the 
people,  and  protection  of  the  people 
against  any  undue  ecclesiastical  exac- 
tions ;  to  assure  the  Filipino  people  of 
these  broad  American  principles  would 
be  to  effect  a  conciliation  beyond  any  pos- 
sible through  honest  administration  of 
public  funds- or  reduction  of  taxes. 

Let  the  authorities  of  the  United  States 
assure  the  people  of  its  new  possession 
just  what  they  may  expect  in  educational 
matters  and  in  religious  matters,  and  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day  may  be  looked  for  as 
an  almost  immediate  result.  The  estab- 
lishment of  an  acceptable  priesthood,  of 
pure,  earnest  and  honest  members  of  the 
secular  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  would  be  the  equivalent  of  50,- 
000  American  soldiers  in  the  islands. 
Protestant  missionary  work  must  be  a 
gradual  and  tactful  process.  The  de- 
mand of  the  people  is  for  a  devoted  spir- 
itual ministration  from  that  Church 
which  is  now  loved  and  venerated  here. 
Such  an  announcement  would  work  in 
two  directions.  It  would  show  to  both 
the  people  and  the  friars  the  only  course 
which  America  either  can  or  will  follow. 
Uncertainty,  or  any  attempt  at  reconcil- 
iation of  that  general  bitterness  with  the 
cause  of  the  bitterness,  will  only  result  in 
prolongation  of  strife  and  an  augmenta- 
tion of  an  even  now  too  rapidly  growing- 
spirit  of  resentment  and  hatred  of  Amer- 
icans. This  is  an  unfortunate  fact,  but 
it  is  a  fact  which  no  honest  observers 
here  attempt  to  deny.  The  Filipino  peo- 
ple may  accept  American  domination  be- 
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cause  America  is  the  stronger  and  they 
must  submit.  Those  who  have  ends  to 
serve,  or  points  to  gain,  may  represent  it 
as  otherwise,  but  America  has  not  yet 
made  herself  welcome  in  the  Philippines. 


The  definite  announcement  of  her  princi- 
ples regarding  churches  and  schools 
would  go  far  toward  a  radical  change  in 
the  situation. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 


The    Stage    Driver's    Story. 

By  Mary  B.  Sleight. 


'  « HP  HAT  ?     Oh,  that's    old    Squire 

Hone's  place ;  at  least,   'twas 

his    once,  and  a  mighty  fine 

place  it  is,  too,"  said  "  Captain  Bob,"  the 

stage  driver. 

I  was  the  only  passenger,  and  as  the 
day  was  fine  I  was  sharing  his  seat  for  a 
better  view  of  the  country.  We  were 
just  then  passing  a  large,  old-fashioned 
mansion  standing  well  back  from  the 
road  and  surrounded  with  magnificent 
elms  and  maples.  On  the  wide  veranda 
two  or  three  elderly  women  sat  knitting 
and  sewing,  and  the  lawn  was  alive  with 
children. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  mighty  nice  old  place,"  re- 
peated the  driver,  "  and  it  just  does  me 
good  to  see  them  youngsters  frolicking 
on  that  grass  plot.  Hullo !  there's  the  old 
Squire  himself !  "  and  he  pointed  with  his 
whip  handle  to  a  shaggy-bearded  old 
man  who  with  the  help  of  a  crutch  was 
hobbling  down  the  steps.  "  Seems  pretty 
badly  broke  up.  And  he  used  to  be  one 
o'  the  halest,  heartiest  men  in  Stanton- 
ville.  I  know  I  used  to  look  up  at  him 
when  I  was  a  boy  and  think  that  the 
giants  I'd  read  about  couldn't  have  been 
much  bigger.  But  the  trouble  with  him 
was  his  inside  make-up  didn't  fit  the  out- 
side. It  always  seems  to  me  when  I  see 
some  o'  them  great  gianty-lookin'  men  as 
if  the  Lord  meant  'em  to  have  hearts  as 
big  in  perportion  as  their  bodies,  but 
they  don't  always :  or  if  they  were  big 
once,  they've  got  so  badly  shriveled  up, 
some  of  them,  that  I  should  think  they'd 
wabble  'round  like  a  dried  kernel  in  a 
walnut  shell. 

"  My  uncle  Ben  used  to  go  to  school 
with  the  Squire  when  he  was  a  young- 
ster, and  lie  says  he  was  so  mean  that  he 
wouldn't  so  much  as  give  a  fellow  an 
apple  core  without  makin'  him  pay  back 


in  chewin'  gum,  and  when  you  see  a  boy 
so  stingy  as  that  you  can  most  gen'ly  tell 
about  what  sort  of  a  man  he's  goin'  to 
make.  But  he  was  an  only  son,  and  I 
s'pose  that  helped  to  spoil  him.  He  had 
one  sister,  and  when  her  husband  died, 
leavin'  her  with  two  children  and  scarce- 
ly money  enough  to  pay  his  funeral  ex- 
penses, she  begged  her  brother  to  let  her 
come  back  to  the  old  home ;  but  she 
might  as  well  have  asked  that  big  rock 
yonder  to  take  pity  on  her.  And  'twasn't 
long  before  the  poor  lady,  not  being  used 
to  hardships,  broke  down  and  died. 
Folks  thought  then  that  maybe  he'd  be 
shamed  into  doin'  something  for  the  two 
orphans,  seein'  they  were  his  own  neph- 
ews ;  and  he  was ;  he  took  'em  both  out  o' 
school  and  'prenticed  'em  to  a  shoemaker. 
Generous,  wasn't  he?  And  he  had  but 
one  child  of  his  own,  too,  and  she  was  a 
girl  that  would  have  been  glad  enough  to 
have  'em  for  brothers.  Her  own  mother 
was  dead — as  nice  a  woman  as  you'd  care 
to  meet ;  one  o'  your  real  ladies,  with  al- 
ways a  smile  and  a  heartsome  word  for 
everybody ;  a  good  pray  in'  woman,  too. 
Folks  that  knew  her  intimate  use'  to  say 
that  she  was  always  prayin'  for  the 
Squire,  and  that  sometimes  she'd  send  a 
note  askin'  to  have  him  prayed  for  in 
meetin'.  She  didn't  give  in  his  name,  but 
everybody  knew  who  it  was.  But  prayin' 
for  a  man  like  Squire  Hone  always  seems 
to  me  a  waste  o'  breath.  Anyway  the 
poor  lady  died  without  seein'  any  good 
come  of  it,  and  'twasn't  more'n  a  year 
'fore  he  was  married  again.  The  second 
wife  was  a  good  deal  like  himself,  big 
and  handsome,  with  no  more  heart  than 
an  oyster,  and  Annie,  who  was  one  o' 
them  soft-eyed  little  things  that  always 
look  as  if  they  wanted  a  lot  o'  motherin', 
got  to  pinin'  so  that  at  last  some  of  her 
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mother's  relatives  over  in  Waterbury 
sent  for  her  and  kep'  her  till  she  was 
grown  up.  I  remember  as  well  as  if  'twas 
yesterday  the  day  she  came  back  ;  I'd  just 
begun  drivin'  the  stage,  and  she  was  one 
o'  my  first  passengers,  a  tall,  slim-built 
girl,  with  a  forehead  like  a  baby's,  and  a 
look  in  her  eyes  that  made  you  feel  as  if 
you  wouldn't  say  a  swear  word  before 
her  no  more'n  you'd  cut  off  your  hand ; 
and  that's  the  kind  o'  girl  that  I  like  to- 
have  round  when  that  off  horse  begins  to 
get  balky.  Hi,  there,  Jerry!  None  o' 
your  nonsense !  "  But  the  off  horse  was 
in  a  mulish  mood,  and  there  was  a  long 
break  in  the  story. 

"  The  Squire'd  been  sort  o'  ailin'  that 
spring,"  said  Captain  Bob,  when  at  last 
the  balker  was  conquered,  "  and  when 
Annie  heard  of  it  she  hurried  home  to  see 
if  she  couldn't  cheer  him  up.  And  he 
was  mighty  well  pleased  to  have  her 
there,  for  he  and  madam  didn't  get  on 
any  too  well  together ;  and  no  matter  how 
mean  a  man  is,  he  likes  havin'  somebody 
to  coddle  him  all  the  same,  'specially 
when  he's  sick.  But  when  he  found  out 
that  she  was  gettin'  letters  from  a  young 
feller  in  Waterbury,  and  was  expectin' 
some  time  or  other  to  marry  him,  he  was 
madder'n  a  March  hare,  and  swore  that 
if  she  didn't  give  him  up  he'd  cut  her  off 
without  a  penny.  But  Annie  didn't  take 
that  part  of  it  much  to  heart,  for  the 
young  man  was  prutty  well  to  do,  and  as 
he  wasn't  through  college  they  didn't  feel 
in  any  hurry  about  marryin'.  But  as 
soon  as  he  was  ready  to  start  out  for  him- 
self he  went  right  to  her  father,  for  he 
was  a  real  straightforward  sort  of  a  fel- 
ler, and  told  him  that  he'd  come  to  ask 
for  Annie.  For  answer  the  Squire  or- 
dered him  to  go  about  his  business  and 
wait  till  he  was  sent  for.  But  at  that 
Annie  braced  up  and  said  that  she  had 
given  her  promise  to  marry  him  as  soon 
as  he  was  through  college,  and  seein'  she 
was  of  age  she  thought  it  wouldn't  be 
right  for  her  to  break  her  word. 

: '  Oh,  marry  him !  Marry  him !  ' 
stormed  the  old  Squire,  hard  as  a  flint, 
'  but  I  warn  you,  not  a  cent  will  you  get 
from  me  if  you  have  to  go  to  the  poor- 
house.'  And  Annie,  feelin'  that  she 
wasn't  beholden  to  her  father  in  any  way, 
seein'  he'd  let  her  live  away  from  him  so 
long,  went  back  to  Waterbury  the  next 
day  and  was  married  at  her  aunt's. 


"  'Twasn't  long  after  that  that  the  mad- 
am died,  and  Annie,  when  she  heard  of 
it,  tho  she  had  a  snug  little  place  of  her 
own,  begged  her  father  to  let  her  come 
home  and  keep  house  for  him,  she  hated 
so  to  have  him  livin'  there  all  by  himself ; 
but  he  wouldn't  so  much  as  let  her  step 
inside  the  door.  That  was — let  me  see — 
something  like  ten  years  ago,  and  for  the 
next  five  years  the  Squire  kep'  right  on, 
riding  over  everybody,  and  actin'  as  if  he 
owned  all  creation. 

"  'Long  about  that  time  there  was  a 
craze  in  this  part  o'  the  country  for  in- 
vestin'  in  minin'  stock,  and  the  Squire, 
tho  gen'ly  a  pretty  shrewd  business  man, 
went  into  it  hot  and  heavy.  Fact,  he  was 
so  greedy  about  it,  he  seemed  to  be- 
grudge any  one  else  havin'  a  chance.  But 
all  of  a  sudden  the  mine  caved  in,  so  to 
speak,  and  the  Squire  had  a  stroke  o' 
paralysis  that  come  mighty  near  making 
an  end  of  him.  And  when  they  come  to 
look  into  his  affairs  they  found  that  his 
house  and  prutty  much  everything  else 
that  he  owned  had  been  mortgaged  to 
raise  money  for  the  minin'  stock. 

"  In  the  meantime  his  daughter  had 
moved  somewhere  away  out  West,  and 
there  wasn't  a  soul  to  give  the  old  miser 
a  helpin'  hand.  But  he'd  had  the  sense 
to  leave  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the 
bank,  and  when  the  folks  that  held  the 
mortgages  shut  down  on  him,  his  doctor 
took  a  room  for  him  in  a  cheap  lodgin' 
house  and  had  him  move  into  it.  Seemed 
quite  a  come  down,  but  nobody  pitied 
him  very  much. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  the  county  was 
voted  a  new  poorhouse,  and  the  Hone 
property  being  for  sale  the  committee 
concluded  it'd  be  cheaper  to  buy  that 
than  to  build.  You  see,  there  was  about 
twenty  acres  of  land  and  not  a  neighbor 
within  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  Squire 
had  another  stroke  when  he  heard  what 
they  were  goin'  to  do  with  it,  and  his 
landlord,  findin'  that  by  the  time  the  doc- 
tor's bill  was  paid  he  wouldn't  have  a 
dollar  left,  turned  him  over  to  the  town. 
I  dare  say  the  selectmen  were  sorry  to  do 
it,  but  of  course  they  had  to  treat  him 
the  same  as  the  rest  o'  the  town  poor; 
•and  when  he  came  to  himself  there  he 
was  in  his  old  home  under  an  overseer, 
and  herded  with  paupers — some  of  'em, 
too,  that  he  himself  had  helped  to  make 
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paupers  by  bein'  so  graspin'  in  his  deal- 
ings with  'em.  And  there  he's  likely  to 
stay  till  he  dies.  Pretty  hard  lines,  ain't 
it?  But.  when  you  come  to  think  about 
it,  seems  nothin'  more'n  a  just  ret'ibu- 
tion." 

II. 
Two  years  later  I  chanced  to  be  pass- 
ing over  the  same  road  with  Captain  Bob 
Moseley  for  driver. 

"  Say !  "  he  cried,  facing-  about  as  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  Hone  place,  "  'mem- 
ber my  tellin'  you  'bout  the  old  Squire? 
Well,   sir,   there's  been  great  doin's  up 
there,   and  they  say    the    old    man's  so 
changed    that    his    own    wife    wouldn't 
know  him.        Seems  his  daughter  'long 
'bout   that   time   lost'  her   husband,    and 
when  some  of  her  friends  wrote  her  what 
the   old   gentleman     had     come    to    she 
packed  right  up  and  hurried  on  East  with 
her  little  girl  and  took  a  house  down  in 
the  edge  o'  the  village  so's  to  be  near 
him.    Tell  you  what,  the  way  some  wom- 
en in  this  world  forgive  helps  a  fellow  to 
understand  the  forgivin'ness  of  the  Lord. 
"  But  she  hadn't  more'n  got  here  when 
she  was  taken  down  with  rheumatic  fe- 
ver, and  not  bein'  able  to  go  herself,  she 
senther  little  girl  over  to  ask  about  the 
Squire.     The  old  man  was  sittin'  on  one 
o'  the  benches  there  by  the  gateway,  with 
his  chin  on  his  cane,  when  the  little  one 
come  in,  and  he  started  as  if  he'd  seen  a 
ghost.    They  say  she's  the  born  image  of 
her  mother  when  she  was  her  age,  and 
she's  named  after  her,  too,  and  when  her 
grandad  called  her  Annie  she  run  right 
to  him  and  dumb  on  his  knee  and  begun 
chatterin'  as  if  she'd  known  him  all  "her 
life.     He's  gen'Iy  rough  as  a  bear  with 
children,  but  they  say  he  broke  down  at 
that  and  cried  like  a  baby. 

"  Well,  that  little  midget  kep'  comin' 
right  along,  bringin'  flowers  and  jells 
and  lovin'  messages  from  her  mother; 
and  'bout  the  first  question  she'd  ask  him 
would  be,  '  Have  von  said  your  prayers 
this  mornin',  grandpa?'  And  then  she'd 
make  him  recite  with  her,  '  Our  Father.' 
And  before  folks  knew  what  was  goin' 
on  the  old   Squire  was  converted.     You 


know  the  Bible  says,  '  A  little  child  shall 
lead  'em,'  and  it  seems  as  if  the  Lord 
must  have  sent  that  little  one  there  on 
purpose  to  bring  him  to  repentance;  at 
least,  that's  the  way  it  looks  to  me.  His 
daughter,  soon  as  she  was  able  to  be  up, 
wanted  him  to  come  live  with  her,  but  he 
was  afraid  he'd  be  a  trouble  and  thought 
he'd  better  stay  where  he  was.  To  be 
sure,  he  said,  'twas  the  poorhouse,  but 
'twas  in  the  poorhouse  that  he'd  found 
the  way  to  heaven." 

At  this  point  the  off  horse  began  to 
balk,  and  it  was  several  minutes  before 
the  Captain  could  go  on. 

"  Queer,"  he  remarked,  as  he  settled 
back  in  his  seat,  "  what  ups  and  downs 
sometimes  come  to  people.  All  of  a  sud- 
den, one  day,  'bout  a  year  ago,  the  Squire 
had  a  letter  savin'  that  a  new  vein  had 
been  struck  in  the  mine  that  he'd  invested 
in,  and  that  the  stock  had  doubled  in 
value.  Seems  he'd  been  smart  enough  to 
hold  on  to  the  paper,  so  he  was  once  more 
a  rich  man  ;  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was 
to  deed  twenty  acres  of  land  to  the  coun- 
ty and  buy  back  his  home.  Then  he  had 
the  house  put  in  order  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  to-day  his  daughter  Annie  and 
her  little  girl  are  livin'  there  with  him, 
and  the  two  nephews  that  he  'prenticed  to 
a  shoemaker  are  bein'  fitted  for  college. 
Curious,  wasn't  it,  how  it  all  happened? 
Makes  you  think  of  old  Nebuchadnezzer 
havin'  to  go  down  on  his  marrow-bones, 
and  then  gettin'  back  his  throne  after 
he'd  learned  his  lesson.  Anyhow,  the 
Squire's  clothed  and  in  his  right  mind  at 
last,  and  I've  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
his  wife's  pravers  weren't  wasted  after 
all." 

He  had  stopped  to  water  his  horses  at 
the  brook  that  ran  babbling  over  the 
stones  below  the  Squire's  barn,  and  look- 
ing back  I  saw  the  old  man  walking  un- 
der the  maples,  while  swinging  his  hand 
as  she  danced  beside  him  was  the  little 
granddaughter,  with  her  sunbonnet  on 
her  arm  and  her  bright  hair  tossing  in 
the  wind.  Truly,  *'  a  little  child  shall 
lead  them." 

MONTCLAIR,    N.    J  . 
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A  History  of  Scotland  * 

How  much  Mr.  Lang  will  gain  in  lit- 
erary and  scholarly  reputation  by  this 
new  work  cannot  be  decided  until  it  is 
completed  in  the  forthcoming  second  vol- 
ume. It  brings  him  before  us  in  the  new 
character  of  the  historian  and  adds  this 
new  proof  of  his  literary  and  learned  ver- 
satility to  those  which  were  already  over- 
whelming. As  might  be  expected,  the 
reader  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  in 
every  page  with  exquisite  examples  of 
literary  workmanship,  quaint  words  and 
phrases  introduced  where  they  are  most 
effective,  subtle  allusions,  ingenious  com- 
parisons, and  all  the  rich  spoils  of  abun- 
dant reading  exhibited  with  the  easy 
grace  which  tells  of  plenty  more  behind. 

In  the  treatment  of  his  subject  Mr. 
Lang  does  not  wholly  divest  himself  of 
a  character  in  which  he  has  appeared  be- 
fore. The  antiquarian  interest  has  been 
strong  in  his  writings,  and  no  one  has 
known  better  than  he  the  charm  of  an 
antique  literary  flavor.  There  is  a  great 
deal  in  Scottish  history  which  appeals  to 
the  romantic  interest  if  it  does  not  ap- 
proach legend  nearer  than  reality.  In 
writing  of  matters  that  belong  in  the 
realm  of  strict  history  Mr.  Lang  has 
done  his  best  to  "clear  them  of  traditional 
embellishment.  Sometimes  he  has  gone 
too  far  and  laid  hands  rudely  on  matters 
which  were  better  left  beautiful,  as  Pitts- 
cottie,  or  Hume  of  Godscroft,  or  even 
Boece  told  them,  than  in  the  barren  re- 
sult of  doubtful  reality,  which  is  all  that 
Air.  Lang  is  able  to  make  of  them. 

In  the  earlier  half  of  this  volume  he 
has  much  to  do  with  prehistoric  condi- 
tions and  pursues  a  freer  method.  His 
reasonings  move  on  easy  lines  of  conjec- 
ture and  delicate  comparison.  He  em- 
ploys the  method  of  the  antiquarian  as 
well  as  of  comparative  ethnology  to  light 
up  many  mysteries  of  Scottish  clan  life 
and  custom.  Under  this  head  come  his 
allusions  to  traces  of  polyandry  among 
the  clans  which  may  possibly  trace  back 

*  A  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Roman  Occupa- 
tion. By  Andrew  Lang.  In  two  volumes.  Vol.  I 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.    8vo,  pp.  509,  $3.50. 


to  an  Asiatic  starting  point  and  may  clear 
up  the  curious  Scotch  custom  of  royal 
inheritance  running  not  from  father  to 
son,  but  from  brother  to  brother. 

This  volume  is  rich  in  personal  histo- 
ries, romantic  details,  and  the  elaborate 
unwinding  of  tangled  skeins  of  history 
and  legend,  such  as  all  students  of  Scotch 
history  are  familiar  with. 

The  defect  of  the  work,  as  far  as  can  be 
judged  from  this  first  volume,  is  that  it  is 
constructed  too  much  of  such'  material 
and  does  not  adequately  represent  the 
real  life  of  Scotland.  From  the  moment 
when  Scotch  history  begins  to  need 
Scotch  character  to  explain  it  we  begin 
to  feel  the  defect  of  this  book,  and  we 
feel  it  more  as  we  approach  the  heroic 
days  of  the  Reformation,  when  Scotland 
was  both  at  her  worst  and  her  best. 
There  is  undoubtedly  a  dark  side  to 
Scotch  history.  Mr.  Lang  is  right  in  the 
assertion  that  down  to  the  time  when 
James  VI  became  James  I  of  England 
assassination  and  murder  had  been  far 
too  rife  in  high  circles  north  of  the  bor- 
der, but  the  history  of  these  crimes  and 
plots  and  tragedies,  and  of  the  actors  in 
them,  is  not  the  history  of  Scotland. 
They  do  not  all  together  give  us  the 
Scotch  history,  and  nothing  will  which 
fails  to  represent  Scotch  character  and 
the  school  in  which  it  was  formed.  Mr. 
Lang  is  far  too  eager  to  hunt  down  Mr. 
Froude  and  convict  him  of  his  sins.  The 
depravity  of  Henry  VIII  may  have  been 
all  that  he  paints  it.  But  none  of  these 
points  will  let  us  into  the  secret  of  Scotch 
history.  It  is  unfortunate  for  Mr.  Lang 
that  he  has  so  poor  an  opinion  of  the  Re- 
formers. But  this  fact  will  hardly  ex- 
plain how  he  should  hope  to  write  the 
history  of  those  years  without  telling  us 
what  the  Scotch  character  had  to  do  with 
the  Reformation,  or  how  the  Reformation 
reacted  on  the  character  of  the  people. 

His  failure  to  do  this  is  the  conspicu- 
ous defect  of  the  work,  and  all  the  more 
noticeable  as  he  points  out  in  his  brief 
remarks  on  the  subject  this  difference 
between  the  Reformation  in  England  and 
the  same  movement  in  Scotland,  that  one 
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came  from  the  court  and  from  the  higher 
classes,  while  the  other  was  the  move- 
ment of  the  people  and  had  its  root  in  the 
national  character. 

The  last  half  of  the  book,  from  the 
time  the  "  hereditary  tragedy  of  the  house 
of  Stuart  "  begins,  moves  on  the  minor 
and  less  significant  lines  of  the  history 
and  fails  to  let  us  into  those  greater  and 
deeper  movements  that  were  making 
Scotch  life  and  character  what  they  were. 


Garces's  Diary  and  Itinerary.* 

These  two  large  volumes  will  not  be 
interesting  to  all  readers, but  to  a  consid- 
erable class  of  students  they  must  ap- 
peal strongly.  Francisco  Garces  was  a 
Spanish  priest  and  explorer  who  spent  a 
year  wandering  over  the  wilds  of  So- 
nora,  Arizona  and  California  a  century 
and  a  quarter  ago,  during  which  jour- 
neying he  kept  a  diary  and  itinerary  rec- 
ord which  the  late  Dr.  Elliott  Coues 
translated  into  English,  and  which  are 
here  presented  with  copious  notes  and  a 
biographical  sketch.  Dr.  Coues  was 
eminently  qualified  to  do  this  task,  and  it 
is  well  done. 

Garces,  altho  his  mind  was  absorbed 
in  his  priestly  work  of  trying  to  convert 
the  savages  and  bring  them  under  Span- 
ish influence,  was  a  shrewd  observer  of 
nature  and  had  considerable  knowledge 
of  geographical  and  topographical  mat- 
ters. His  notes  are  somewhat  monot- 
onous, abounding  in  details  of  no  possible 
value;  but  scattered  through  them  are 
many  bits  of  important  information 
which  will  be  of  great  use  to  the  his- 
torian, the  geographer,  and  the  ethnolo- 
gist. The  naturalist  can  find  little  in- 
formation, however,  in  Garces  to  repay 
him  for  reading.  Priest-like,  the  sturdy 
padre  passed  most  of  the  animals,  birds 
and  plants  by  with  but  scant  and  uncer- 
tain notice.  He  went  from  tribe  to  tribe 
of  the  Indians,  preaching  to  them  and 
making  notes  of  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, ever  having  an  alert  eye  for  discov- 
ering a  suitable  place  at  which  to  found 
a  mission.     His  geographical  notes  are 

*  On  the  Trail  of  a  Spanish  Pioneer.  The  Diary 
and  Itinerary  oi  Francisco  Garces  in  His  Travels 
OH  Sonora,  Arizona  and  California,  1775-1776. 
Translated  from  an  official  contemporaneous  copy  of  the 
original  Spanish  manuscript,  and  edited,  with  copious 
critical  notes,  iv  Elliott  Cones.  In  two  volumes.  New 
\'<>rk:   Francis  P.  Harper.    $1.00  net  the  vol. 


often  obscure;  but  they  are  sufficiently 
clear  in  a  general  way  to  establish  many 
points  tending  to  fix  the  location  of  tribes, 
villages  and  other  landmarks  valuable  to 
students  of  the  history  of  the  southwest- 
ern savage  tribes.  But  his  diary,  as  in 
the  case  of  French  records  by  the  Jesuit 
fathers,  is  so  meager  and  so  often  and  so 
exasperatingly  silent  regarding  a  thou- 
sand things  which  must  have  passed  un- 
der his  observation  that  one  reads  it  im- 
patiently. 

The  diary  of  Garces  begins  at  Tubac, 
October  21st,  1775.  It  closes  Septem- 
ber 17th,  1776.  Many  maps,  facsimiles 
and  other  illustrations  aid  the  text,  and 
the  translator's  notes  are  full  and  valu- 
able. As  a  whole  the  work,  while  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  quite  useless 
and  uninteresting  matter,  conveys  a  com- 
prehensive impression  of  what  the  Span- 
ish priests  saw  and  experienced  in  tra- 
versing the  great  southwestern  wilder- 
ness ;  and  it  presents  at  first  hand  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  savage  life  of  that  region 
at  a  time  when  it  had  been  but  little  af- 
fected by  influences  which  since  then 
have  almost  dissipated  it. 

Dr.  Coues's  translation  seems  to  be  very 
literal.  It  is  unduly  so  in  places,  and 
there  are  far  too  many  Spanish  sentences 
and  words  scattered  through  the  text  in 
a  way  to  obscure  rather  than  illuminate 
it.  But  the  book,  having  small  popular 
appeal,  will  go  for  the  most  part  into  the 
hands  of  students  who  can  take  pedantry 
at  its  worth. 

Garces  came  to  a  tragic  end  of  life. 
After  enduring  almost  incredible  hard- 
ships he  was  beaten  to  death  by  the  sav- 
ages for  whom  he  had  so  faithfully  la- 
bored. His  martyrdom  was  duly  recog- 
nized by  his  Church  and  country.  His 
singular  zeal  for  missionary  work  seemed 
to  stimulate  him  to  almost  superhuman 
endurance,  and  wherever  he  went  he  was 
a  peacemaker.  Warring  tribes  were 
tranquillized  by  his  efforts  so  that  the 
Spanish  influence  could  be  let  into  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  the  country  he  trav- 
ersed. He  baptized  the  natives,  taught 
them  the  elements  of  the  Christian  be- 
lief, and  left  behind  him  the  seed  he  had 
come  to  sow — a  seed  which  somehow 
failed  to  bring  forth  the  plant  of  civiliza- 
tion. His  book,  as  Dr.  Coues  has  sent  it 
forth,  should  go  into  every  historical  li- 
brary. 
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The  State  and  the  Church.  By 
William  Pratt,  Ph.D.,  LL.B.  (Thomas 
Whittaker.  $1.25.)  The  author  of 
this  volume  is  the  rector  of  St.  John's 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Detroit. 
He  has  published  a  previous  volume  of 
twelve  sermons  on  Civic  Christianity, and 
was  chosen  for  the  Baldwin  Lecturer 
before  the  Hobart  Guild  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  on  account  of  his  spe- 
cial proficiency  on  topics  relating  to  the 
State  and  the  Church.  The  six  lectures 
which  compose  the  course  are  delivered 
from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  point  of 
view,  but  in  a  catholic  and  American 
spirit.  The  course  opens  with  a  discus- 
sion of  the  family  as  the  basis  of  the 
State  and  of  marriage,  of  which  a  pure- 
ly sacramental  view  is  taken.  Mr.  Pratt, 
however,  objects  to  Mulford's  view  of 
the  State  as  a  "  moral  organism  "  as  be- 
ing "  only  an  ideal."  We  fail  to  see 
what  other  difference  than  that  of  an 
ideal,  or  Mr.  Pratt's  phrase,  "  only 
an  ideal,"  lies  between  marriage  defined 
as  a  civil  contract  and  marriage  as  a 
sacrament.  Mr.  Mulford  did  not  get 
the  idea  of  "  The  Nation  "  from  Glad- 
stone, but  from  Hegel's  Die  Pojitik.  His 
conception  of  the  State  as  a  "  moral  or- 
ganism "  is  Hegelian  throughout,  and  if 
Mr.  Pratt  did  but  know  it,  does  not  dif- 
fer essentially  from  the  moral  theory 
which  is  expounded  in  these  lectures.  Dr. 
Mulford,  however,  did  not  involve  him- 
self in  our  author's  indefensible  proposi- 
tion that  a  civil  state  can  exist  unat- 
tached to  the  soil  (p.  214),  nor  would  he 
have  accepted  his  extraordinary  inter- 
pretation of  the  constitutional  provision 
which  prohibits  Congress  from  making 
laws  respecting  an  "  establishment  of  re- 
ligion or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof  "  as  anything  less  than  the  guar- 
antee of  absolute  equality  before  the  law 
to  any  and  all  religions  as  such.  Mor- 
monism  was  not  legislated  against,  as 
he  seems  to  think,  as  a  religion,  but 
polygamy  as  an  immoral  invasion  of  so- 
cial institutions.  The  Chinese  were  not 
excluded,  as  Mr.  Pratt  asserts,  for  their 
''  crass  paganism,"  or  on  any  ground 
which  had  a  color  of  religion  in  it ;  quite 
the  contrary. 

The  Christian  Salvation.  Lec- 
tures on  the  Work  of  Christ.  By  the 
Late  James  S.  Candlish,  D.D.,  Professor 


of  Theology,  Free  Church  College,  Glas- 
gow. (Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $3.00.)  This  is  but  one  of  the 
seven  or  eight  octavos  which  compose 
Dr.  Candlish's  works  on  theology.  The 
best  known  are  "  The  Christian  Doctrine 
of  God,"  "The  Work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  "  and  "  The  Biblical  Doctrine  of 
Sin."  The  volume  before  us  is  an  im- 
portant link  in  the  series.  Without  be- 
ing a  formal  exposition  of  the  atonement 
it  discusses  the  "  Work  of  Christ  "  and 
its  appropriation  by  the  believer  in  a 
combination  of  the  biblical,  the  theo- 
logical, the  practical  and  the  historical 
which  is  very  characteristic  of  Dr. 
Candlish,  and  one  of  the  best  features  of 
his  method  of  discussing  these  subjects. 
The  lectures  on  the  "  Work  of  Christ " 
form  the  core  of  the  volume.  The  others, 
on  the  Church,  the  New  Life,  the  Sac- 
raments and  the  Last  Things,  have  a 
special  interest  at  this  time,  particularly 
those  on  the  new  Life,  discussing  as  they 
do  the  relation  of  the  believer  to  the  law 
on  the  one  hand  and  free  grace  on  the 
other,  or,  in  other  words,  the  view  held 
by  the  Friends,  the  Plymouth  Brethren, 
and  Antinomians  on  the  one  hand  and 
by  the  Council  of  Trent  on  the  other. 
Few  writers  have  thrown  more  light  on 
this  perplexing  subject  than  Dr.  Can- 
dlish. 

Memoirs  of  the  Baroness  de  Cour- 
tot.  By  Moritz  Von  Kaisenberg.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Jessie  Haynes. 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $2.00.)  The  Bar- 
oness de  Courtot  had  been  lady-in-wait- 
ing to  the  unfortunate  Princess  de  Lam- 
belle.  Herself  condemned  to  the  guillo- 
tine, she  was  saved  by  a  plot  arranged 
by  her  lover,  but  in  the  execution  of 
which  he  was  wounded  and  left  for  dead. 
The  Baroness  soon  after  escaped  to  Prus- 
sia, where  she  found  an  asylum  and  the 
kindest  of  friends  in  the  family  of  Von 
Albensleven.  After  Napoleon  had  made 
France  once  more  a  safe  abode  for  royal- 
ists the  Baroness  returned  thither  and 
her  estates  were  restored  to  her.  From 
the  diary  of  -the  Frau  Von  Alvensleben 
and  the  letters  to  the  latter  from  the  Bar- 
oness after  her  return  to  France — com- 
bined undoubtedly  with  a  diligent  study 
of  the  many  authentic  memoirs  of  the 
years  between  1789  and  1802 — the  au- 
thor, a    great-grandson    of    the    diarist, 
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says  that  he  has  "endeavored  to  con- 
struct a  faithful  picture  of  those  times 
and  the  persons  mentioned."  He  has,  at 
least,  succeeded  in  producing  a  hook 
which,  to  those  not  already  over  familiar 
with  the  memoirs  of  the  period,  will  pos- 
sess a  good  degree  of  interest.  We  have 
found  hut  one  anecdote  relating  to  pub- 
lie  characters  between  the  daks  named 
which  has  not  already  been  told  once, 
and  most  of  them  many  times  over.  The 
single  exception  relates  to  the  interview 
of  the  Baroness  with  Napoleon,  then 
First  Consul. 

Max  axd  His  Ancestor.  A  Study 
in  Evolution.  By  Charles  Morris. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company, 
1900.  $1.25.)  We  find  it  difficult  to 
qualify  the  terms  of  praise  in  which  we 
must  speak  of  this  book.  It  is  altogether 
admirable  in  style,  in  statement,  in  ar- 
rangement, and  in  substance.  Within 
less  than  250  pages  the  author  has  man- 
aged to  present  the  case  of  the  evolution 
of  man,  not  onlv  in  a  most  convincing, 
but  also  in  a  most  engaging  manner.  He 
shows  us  the  vestiges  of  man's  ancestry, 
he  points  out  the  relics  of  ancient  man, 
he  traces  the  development  of  intelligence, 
of  language  and  of  morality,  and  he  ex- 
plains man's  relation  to  the  spiritual. 
The  book  is,  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  popular — that  is,  it  is  thoroughly 
scientific  without  being  technical.  It  is 
not  meant  to  take  the  place  of  Darwin's 
work,  but  it  gives  the  essence  of  it,  and 
no  better  presentation  of  the  argument 
could  be  desired  by  any  reader.  Who- 
ever wishes  to  learn  the  arguments  for 
the  descent  of  man  from  inferior  ances- 
tors can  do  no  better  than  to  examine 
them  as  here  set  forth. 

Famous  Violinists  of  To-Day  and 
rERDAY.  By  Henry  C.  Lahec.  (Bos- 
ion:  L.  C.  Page  &  Company.) 
Air.  Lahee's  book  is  of  the  same 
music  lover's  scries  as  the  volume,  Na- 
tional Music  of  America.  It  is  as 
good  as  his  "  Famous  Singers  "  in  its 
quality  of  representative  examples  and 
in  covering  epoch  after  epoch  of  the  ad- 
vance of  a  particular  array  of  musical 
artistry.  The  studies  of  the  virtuosi, 
especially  Paganini  and  Remenyi,  are 
not  onlv  interesting  but  have  analytic 
discrimination  that  gives  them  utility, 
and  the  pages  on  Spohr,  Wilhelmj,  Sar- 


asate  and  Joachim  are  excellent ;  those 
on  Sivori  and  Weniafsky  less  so.  Mr. 
Lahee  really  is  an  informing  writer  on 
virtuosity,  as  on  the  finer  type  of  musi- 
cianship; and  a  straightforward  but 
never  slipshod  diction  makes  his  unpre- 
tentious books  a  sort  to  recommend  to 
musical  and  unmusical  readers. 

The  Unpublished  Legends  of  Vir- 
gil. Collected  by  Charles  Godfrey  Le- 
land.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. $1.75.)  We  owe  a  great  deal  to 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland  and  shall  hope 
to  increase  the  debt  at  intervals  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  legends  here  brought 
together  have  been  collected  chiefly  in 
Florence,  Valterra,  Rocca-Casciano, 
Arezzo,  Sienna  and  Rome.  In  a  very 
interesting  introduction  Mr.  Leland  ex- 
plains the  legends  and  their  bearing  upon 
earlier  and  better  known  Virgilian  tradi- 
tional stories  and  folk-lore.  As  for  the 
legends  themselves,  they  are  mostly 
somewhat  grotesque,  as  folk-tales  are  apt 
to  be,  many  of  them  mere  wonder  stories 
in  which  Virgil  figures  as  a  benevolent 
yet  curiously  inconsistent  personage.  Mr. 
Leland  makes  this  peculiar  and  signifi- 
cant observation : 

"  In  all  the  legends  which  I  have  gathered,  I 
find  persistence  in  a  very  rude  and  earlier 
faith,  which  the  Grasco-Roman  religion  and 
Christianity  itself,  instead  of  destroying,  seem 
to  have  simply  strengthened.  Indeed,  there 
are  remote  villages  in  Italy  in  which  Catholicism 
in  sober  truth  has  come  down  to  sorcery,  or 
gradually  conformed  to  it,  not  only  in  form, 
hut  in  spirit." 

It  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  book,  to 
which  students  of  folk-lore  and  the  de- 
velopment of  myths  and  legends  will 
turn  with  a  marked  relish. 

Monopolies   and   the   People.    By 

Charles  Whiting  Baker.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  1899.  $1.50.) 
The  fact  that  a  third  edition  of  this  book 
has  been  called  for  indicates  not  only 
the  existence  of  popular  interest  in  the 
subject,  but  also  that  Mr.  Baker's  con- 
tribution to  our  knowledge  of  it  is  ap 
predated.  Tt  is  ten  years  since  the  first 
edition  appeared,  and  much  new  matter 
has  necessarily  been  added.  The  au- 
thor adheres  to  his  original  position,  that 
in  many  industries  competition  must 
eea.se,  and  governmental  regulation  take 
its  place.  Mis  contention  is  that  this 
regulation  can  best   be  applied  not  from 
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the  outside,  but  through  the  representa- 
tion of  the  public  in  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  corporations  which  own  and 
manage  great  monopolies. 

Beatrice  d'Este,  Duchesse  of  Mi- 
lax.  1475-1497.  By  Julia  Cartright. 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.)  This  so-called 
"  Study  of  the  Renaissance  "  is  the  fruit 
of  a  good  deal  of  painstaking  research 
amid  the  long  neglected  archives  of  the 
d'Este  family.  As  a  result  Ludovico  il 
Maro  does  not  seem  quite  so  black  as  he 
was  formerly  painted,  and  his  wife,  tho 
no  very  striking  proofs  are  given,  is  here 
called  "  a  lovely  and  lovable  woman." 
Court  festivities  and  styles  are  profusely 
depicted  and  some  slight  glimpses  of 
their  artist  purveyors  are  given  in  pass- 
ing. Many  letters  signed  by  the  great 
people  of  the  little  courts  (and  probably 
written  by  their  humble  secretaries)  give 
abundant  pictures  of  the  busy  idleness 
of  persons  who  lived  for  little  else  than 
selfish  and  petty  ambitions  and  pleasures. 
Later  we  are  shown  the  misfortunes 
which  befell  the  "  Dark  One."  Of  the 
miseries  of  the  hapless  people  we  see  lit- 
tle. In  fact,  for  all  the  interest  taken  in 
the  people,  the  book  might  have  been 
written  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Rex  Regum,  a  Painter's  Study  of 
the  Likeness  of  Christ.  From  the 
Time  of  the  Apostles  to  the  Present 
Day.  By  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss,  F.S.A. 
(The  Macmillan  Company.  $2.00.) 
This  is  a  rich  and  beautiful  exposition 
of  the  portraits  of  the  Savior.  The  au- 
thor believes  that  in  all  which  hold 
fast  to  the  traditional  line  may  be  traced 
the  characteristics  of  the  one  true  por- 
trait, and  that  the  explanation  is  that 
they  all  derive  their  likeness  from  the 
portraiture  drawn  by  some  living  artist 
who  saw  Christ  himself.  All  this  has 
against  it  the  general  conviction  ex- 
pressed by  Dean  Farrar,  for  example,  in 
his  work  on  the  portraits  of  Christ — that 
we  know  nothing  at  all  of  the  true  linea- 
ments of  the  Savior.  Sir  Wyke  Bayliss 
is  President  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
British  Artists.  He  writes  with  absolute 
sincerity  of  conviction.  His  series  of 
portraits  in  superb,  and  the  book  is  fas- 
cinating, even  as  the  pursuit  of  an  illu- 
sion. 

The  Student's  Life  of  Jesus.  By 
George    Holley    Gilbert,    Ph.D.,    D.D., 


Professor  in  the  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.  (The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.25.)  The  basis  of  this  third  edition 
stands  essentially  the  same  in  plan  and 
execution  as  in  the  first.  The  Introduc- 
tion has  been  removed  to  the  end,  and 
changed  into  an  Appendix,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  somewhat  technical  and 
abstruse  nature  of  the  subjects  dis- 
cussed. The  whole  book  has  been  re- 
vised, errors  corrected,  some  important 
omissions  supplied,  considerable  por- 
tions rewritten,  a  sharper  line  drawn 
between  the  biographical  and  doctrinal 
elements  of  the  work  and  closer  attention 
paid  to  everything  required  to  make  it 
distinctly  a  student's  manual. 

What  is  Thought?  By  James 
Hutchison  Stirling.  (New  York:  Im- 
ported by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1900. 
$3.75. )  This  is  a  book  which  will  be  ap- 
preciated only  by  metaphysicians.  The 
learned  author  discourses  critically  of  the 
ontological  argument  for  the  existence 
of  God,  reviewing  Descartes,  Leibnitz, 
Kant,  and  Schelling.  He  plunges  deep 
into  the  great  question  of  causality,  and 
the  opposing  views  of  Hume  and  Kant. 
That  any  new  general  conclusion  is 
reached  we  do  not  discover.  The  au- 
thor's philosophical  position  is  well 
known,  and  we  need  not  attempt  any 
summary  of  his  views.  His  style  is  some- 
what affectedly  irregular,  and  what  seems 
meant  for  vivacity  often  results  in  ob- 
scurity. 

Kant  and  Spencer.  By  Paul  Cams. 
(Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company).  That  Herbert  Spencer  did 
not  appreciate  or  even  understand  Kant's 
philosophy  is  a  proposition  which  is,  in 
our  judgment,  easily  established,  and 
Professor  Carus  furnishes  the  necessary 
proof.  His  aim  is  not  only  to  show  Mr. 
Spencer's  errors,  but  also  to  expound 
Kant's  doctrine  and  to  expose  the  falla- 
cies of  agnosticism.  Mr.  Spencer,  how- 
ever, judging  from  his  reply  to  Dr.  Ca- 
rus's  charges,  refuses  to  confess  any 
shortcomings. 

The  Jewish  Law  of  Divorce  Ac- 
cording to  Bible  and  Talmud,  with 
Some  Reference  to  Its  Development 
in  Post  Talmudic  Times.  By  David 
Werner  Amram,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  Member 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bar.  ( Philadelphia : 
The    Author.)      A    comprehensive  and 
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succinct  treatise  on  the  Jewish  law  of 
divorce  by  a  scholarly  lawyer.  It  is  a 
book  well  worth  careful  reading.  A  full 
index  renders  it  a  very  handy  work  to 
consult.  Ministers  and  other  students 
deeply  interested  in  the  present  burning 
problems  of  divorce  will  find  here  a  mul- 
titude of  facts  valuable  in  every  discus- 
sion or  investigation. 

Laos  Folk-Lore  of  Farther  India. 
By  Katherine  Neville  Flceson.  (New 
York :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
75  cents.)  A  collection  of  curious  and 
interesting  folk  stories  from  Laos  in 
Siam.  The  collector  and  translator  lived 
in  the  country  in  friendly  missionary  re- 
lations with  the  people,  from  whom  she 
received  the  tales  at  first  hand.  Only 
one  had  ever  been  written  before  being 
set  in  their  present  form. 

For  Thee  Alone.  Poems  of  Love. 
Selected  by  Grace  Hartshorne.  (Bos- 
ton: Dana,  Estes  &  Co.  $1.50.)  For  a 
holiday  gift  this  book  will  be  especially 
attractive.  As  a  collection  of  love  poems 
it  seems  excellently  chosen  and  arranged ; 
moreover,  the  illustrations  are  superb. 


George  Washington.  By  Woodrow  Wil- 
son.    (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    $1.50.) 

The  Parsonage  Porch.  Seven  stories  from 
a  Clergyman's  Note  Book.  By  Bradley  Gil- 
man.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Company. 
$1.00.) 

Some  People  We  Meet.  Being  Bits  of 
Everyday  Character  and  Piquant  Pictures 
of  Persons.  The  Penwork  by  Charles  F.  Ri- 
deal,  and  the  Drawings  by  Jessie  A.  Walker. 
(New  York:  The  Abbey  Press.     25  cents.) 

A  Difficult  Problem,  The  Staircase  at 
the  Heart's  Delight,  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Anna  Katharine  Green.  (New  York:  The 
F.  M.  Ltipton  Publisflng  Company.    $1.50.) 

The  Things  That  Count.  By  Elizabeth 
Knight  Tompkins.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     $1.00.) 

Toomey  and  Others.  By  Robert  Shackle- 
ton.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1-25.) 

A  Christian  But  a  Roman.  By  Maurus 
J6kai.     (Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.     50  cents.) 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.  By  William 
Shakespeare.  With  an  Introduction  by  Ada 
Rchan.  Illustrated  Player's  Edition.  (New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page"&  Co.    $1.25.) 

The  Black  PIomer  of  Jimtown.  By  Ed. 
Mott.  (New  York:  Grosset  &  Dunlap. 
$1-25.) 

Ivanhoe:  A  Romance.  By  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  Porter  Lauder  MacClintock,  A.M..  Instruct- 
or of  the    University  of  Chicago.     Illustrated 


by  C.  E.  Brock.  (Boston:  U.  S.  A.  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.) 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  By  Walter  Scott. 
Edited  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Eliza- 
beth A.  Packard,  Head  of  English  and  History 
in  the  High  School  at  Oakland,  Cal.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.     25  cents.)  < 

When  We  Dead  Awaken.  A  Dramatic 
Epilogue  in  Three  Acts.  By  Henrik  Ibsen. 
Translated  by  William  Archer.  (Chicago: 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Company.    $1.25.) 

A  History  of  the  English  Church.  By 
H.  D.  M.  Spence,  Dean  of  Glouster.  (Lon- 
don: J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.     40  cents.) 

The  Earth  and  the  World  How  Formed? 
By  Abraham  G.  Jennings.  (New  York:  Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Company.     $1.25.) 

Marshfield,  the  Observer,  and  the  Death 
Dance.  Studies  of  Character  and  Action.  By 
Egcrton  Castle.  (Chicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone 
&  Company.    $1.25.) 

John  Ploughman's  Pictures;  Or,  Plain 
Advice  for  Plain  People.  By  C.  H.  Spur- 
geon.  (New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany.    50  cents.) 

To  Pay  the  Price.  By  Silas  K.  Hocking. 
(Chicago:  Advance  Publishing  Company. 
75  cents.) 

Three  Score  and  Ten.  In  Retrospect. 
By  J.  W.  Hooper.  (C.  W.  Bardeen,  Pub- 
lisher, Syracuse,  N.  Y.     $1.00.) 

Annual  Report  of  the  United  States 
Life  Saving  Service,  for  the  Fiscal  Year 
Ending  June  30TH,  1899.  (Washington:  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.) 

A  Practical  Handbook.  By  Rev.  L.  E. 
Peters.  (Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Pub- 
lishing Society.     60  cents.) 

The  History  of  the  English  Bible.  By 
Rev.  W.  B.  Thompson,  M.A.,  B.D.  (New 
York :  Imported,  Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.  20 
cents.) 

Boers  or  English,  Who  are  in  the  Right? 
By  Edmond  Demolins.  (New  York:  Imported, 
Chas.  Scribner's  Sons.     40  cents.) 

Bunny's  Friends.  By  Amy  Le  Feuvre. 
(Chicago:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.     30  cents.) 

Brother  Officers.  By  Leo  Trevor.  (New 
York:  R.  H.  Russell.) 

The  New  Testament  View  of  the  Old 
Testament.  By  William  H.  Green,  D.D., 
LL.D.  (Philadelphia:  The  Westminster  Press. 
75  cents.) 

The  Evening  and  the  Morning.  By  Rev. 
Armstrong  Black.  (New  York:  American  Tract 
Society.     $1.00.) 

Mental  Index  of  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  S. 
C.  Thompson.  (New  York:  Funk  &  Wag- 
nails.     $1.50.) 

Christ's  Valedictory.  By  Rev.  Robert  F. 
Sample.  (New  York:  F.  H.  Revell  Co. 
$1.25.) 

The  American  Salad  Book.  By  Maximil- 
lian  De  Loup  (New  York:  McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co.     $1.00.) 

Nancy's  Fancies.  By  E.  L.  HaverHcld. 
(New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $1.25.) 

The  Republic  of  Plato.  By  Bernard  Bosan- 
quct.     (Cambridge:  University  Press.) 

Man  and  His  Divine  Father.  Bv  John 
C.  C.  Clark,  D.D.  (New  York:  A.  C  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.     $1.50.) 
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Biblical  Treasury  of  the  Catechism.  By 
Rev.  Thomas  E.  Cox.  (New  York:  William 
H.  Young  &  Co.) 

Deeper  Yet.  By  Clarence  E.  Eberman. 
(Boston:  United  Society  of  Christian  En- 
deavor.    50  cents.) 

The  Prophets  of  Israel.  By  Herbert  L. 
Willctt,  Ph.D.  (New  York:  F.  H.  Revell 
Company.     35  cents.) 

Bible  Studies  on  Sanctification  and  Holi- 
ness. By  Rev.  J.  D.  MacGillivray.  (New 
York:  F.  H.  Revell  Co.    $1.00.) 

The  Integrity  of  Christian  Science.  By 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney.  (Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.00.) 

A  History  of  Politics.  By  Edward  Jenks, 
M.A.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.  40 
cents.) 

The  Conversion  of  Children.  By  Rev. 
Edward  P.  Hammond,  M.A.  (New  York: 
F.  H.  Revell  Co. 

Thirty-Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, 1899.  Hartford,  Conn:  The  Case, 
Lockwood  &  Bramward  Co. 

The  Brushwood  Boy.  By  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling.    (Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.     $1.50.) 

The  Seventh  Volume  of  the  Critical  Re- 
view of  Theological  and  Philosophical  Lit- 
erature. 

A  Tangled  Web.  By  Walter  Raymond. 
(Doubleday  &  McClure  Co.    $1.25.) 

The  Teachings  of  the  Books.  By  Herbert 
L.  Willett  and  James  M.  Campbell.  (Flem- 
ing H.  Revell  Co.    $1.25.) 

Redemption.  By  a  Disciple.  (The  F.  A. 
Bassette    Co. 

J« 

Literary    Notes. 

Mr.  George  H.  Perry  has  resigned  the 
editorship  of  Everybody's  Magazine. 

It  is  said  that  the  original  of  George  Eliot's 
Felix  Holt  is  Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  the  poet. 
In  the  sixties  George  Eliot  frequently  met  him 
at  John  Chapman's. 

"  The  Naval  Annual,  1900,"  published  in 

this  country  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  is 
edited  by  John  Leyland  and  not  Mr.  Brassey, 
as  formerly,  who  is  now  in  South  Africa. 

. . .  .The  Popular  Science  Monthly  will  here- 
after be  published  by  McClure,  Phillips  &  Co. 
under  the  editorship  of  Prof.  J.  McK.  Cat- 
tell,  of  Columbia  University.  The  "  Monthly  " 
was  established  by  the  Appletons  in  1872,  and 
has  been  published  by  them  up  to  the  present. 

....Politicians  and  church  people  in  Ger- 
many are  considerably  aroused  over  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  new  book,  "  Demokratie  und 
Kaisertum,"  from  the  pen  of  the  famous  Pas- 
ter Naumann,  for  years  a  leading  advocate  of 
Christian  principles  in  politics.  In  this  new 
book  he  changes  his  attitude  completely,  dis- 
cards ethics  and  morals  as  factors  in  political 
work,  and  proclaims  practically  the  doctrine 
that  "  might  makes  right." 

....The  seventieth  birthday  of  Paul  Heyse, 
the  famous  German  novelist  and  litterateur, 
was  lately  celebrated  with  considerable  eclat, 


but  was  also  the  occasion  on  which  he  was 
criticised  for  his  anti-churchly  attitudes. 
More  than  one  church  paper  declared  that  he 
is  an  apostle  of  "  free  love."  Rather  strangely 
the  publisher  of  Heyse's  works,  Hertz,  of  Ber- 
lin, is  very  active  in  the  work  of  Inner  Mis- 
sions. Some  months  ago  Heyse  published  a 
drama  on  the  biblical  subject  of  Mary  Magda- 
lene, in  which,  however,  his  anti-Christian  sen- 
timents found  no  expression. 

....  Professor  Ficker,  of  Strassburg,  has  re- 
cently discovered  a  number  of  new  Lutherana, 
most  of  them  in  the  Vatican  Library.  Among 
these  are  the  Reformer's  commentary  on  Ro- 
mans, dating  from  1515  and  1516,  covering  600 
folio  pages  of  manuscript ;  then  two  commen- 
taries on  Hebrews,  also  very  complete  and  full 
in  details.  Further  finds  were  made  by  Dr. 
Johann  Lang,  who  discovered  Luther's  com- 
mentary on  Titus,  and  some  other  writings. 
All  of  these  pertain  to  the  beginning  of  Lu- 
ther's career,  and  promise  to  aid  materially  in 
understanding  the  great  movement  of  1517. 
The  particulars  of  these  finds  will  be  made  in 
the  next  issue  of  the  Studien  und  Kritiken,  and 
the  documents  themselves  published  in  the  new 
"  Kaiser,"  or  Weimar  edition  of  his  works. 

....Rather  singularly  one  of  the  most  high- 
ly prized  curiosities  of  the  printers'  art  in  Ger- 
many is  a  publication  that  appeared  in  Amer- 
ica. Recently  German  literary  journals  re- 
ported the  discovery  of  a  "  Sauer^Bibel,"  by  one 
of  the  bibliophiles  of  that  country,  and  this  vol- 
ume was  promptly  bought  for  1,200  marks. 
This  Sauer-Bibel  was  published  by  Christoph 
Sauer  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  who  settled  in  that 
place  in  1685  as  a  physician.  Later  he  came 
under  strong  religious  influences  and  deter- 
mined to  publish  an-  edition  of  the  Scriptures 
for  the  Germans  of  this  country.  The  type 
was  procured  from  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
and  in  1743  the  edition  was  ready.  This  is 
the  first  edition  of  the  Bible  published  in  Amer- 
ica. Only  seven  copies  are  known  to  be  ex- 
tant, and  they  are  highly  prized  by  book  lovers. 

....The  London  Academy  has  selected  the 
following  quotation  as  a  fair  sample  of  what 
sort  of  stuff  is  being  poured  forth  in  appalling 
quantities  in  the  cheap  novel  of  to-day :  "  He 
felt  that  he  must  do  something  toward  ascer- 
taining his  fate  with  Florence ;  so,  taking  fate 
in  his  hands,  he  moved  his  chair  into  closer 
proximity  to  hers,  and,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which 
not  a  little  betrayed  his  agitation,  he  asked, 
'  Would  I  offend  you,  or  be  presuming  too 
much,  if  I  called  you  Florence  instead  of  Miss 
Montgomery?  It  would  make  me  happy  just 
to  be  permitted  that  liberty.  You  will  not 
deny  me  that — will  you,  Florence  ?  '  '  Why 
should  it  make  you  happier  to  call  me  Flor- 
ence than  to  call  me  by  my  society  cognomen? 
I'm  sure  it  can't  make  any  difference  to  you. 
Will  I  play  something  to  you  now,  Mr.  Hal- 
dane ;  aunt  will  not  be  pleased,  you  know,  if  I 
don't?'  .  .  .  Florence  was  silent  and  per- 
fectly motionless,  except  that  her  head  drooped 
more,  and  her  hands,  which  lay  on  her  lap, 
were  clasped  tighter  than  usual,  and  her  bosom 
heaved  more  than  ordinary  respiration  war- 
ranted." 
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The  Tragedy  at  Peking. 

Not  since  Cavvnpore  has  there  been 
such  a  shudder  of  horror  over  the  civil- 
ized world  as  that  which  was  felt  when 
the  terrible  news  of  the  Peking  massacre 
was  confirmed.  For  days,  all  had  been 
hoping  against  hope  for  some  relief,  but 
with  the  statement  from  Consul  Good- 
now  that  the  attack  on  the  Legations  was 
about  to  be  made,  and  the  repeated  re- 
ports of  the  destruction  of  the  entire  for- 
eign community,  the  last  hope  disap- 
peared, and  we  are  left  to  face  the  awful 
fact. 

Whether  we  shall  ever  know  the  de- 
tails is  uncertain.  There  is  a  possibility, 
we  may  say  a  probability,  that  some  one 
or  more  have  escaped,  through  the  aid 
of  friendly  Chinese,  and  will  yet  be  able 
to  tell  the  story  of  terror,  of  heroism 
and  of  death.  The  brief  statement  of 
the  telegrams  is  to  the  effect  that  after 
a  gallant  defense,  which  exhausted  the 
ammunition,  a  breach  was  made  in  the 
walls  of  the  Legation,  the  mob  poured 
in  and  not  a  foreigner  was  left  alive.  It 
is  easy  for  imagination  to  fill  in  the 
blanks,  and  we  shall  have  the  most  fear- 
ful stories  that  can  be  invented.  Some 
of  the  Chinese  in  their  very  hatred  of  the 
"  foreign  devils  "  will  exalt  in  painting 
the  pictures  as  horrible  as  possible,  and 
they  will  lose  nothing  in  passing  through 
the  Yellow  Journalism  of  the  day.  It 
will  be  well  to  receive  these  with  caution. 
We  may  believe  that  there  was  little  tor- 
ture of  the  living.  Death  probably  came 
swift  and  sure.  For  that  we  may  be 
thankful.  Meanwhile,  those  to  whom 
the  horror  comes  closest,  who  had  loved 
kindred  and  friends  among  the  circle, 
will  know  that  there  was  no  weakening 
of  courage  or  of  faith  on  the  part  of  those 
that  fell.  They  sold  their  lives  dearly, 
and  they  died  nobly.  All  honor  to  them, 
and  all  sympathy  for  those  to  whom 
the  blow  comes  with  such  crushing 
weight. 

It  was  a  noble  company :  men  and 
women  of  high  character  and  interna- 
tional fame:  diplomats  of  great  skill; 
soldiers  of  approved  courage ;  adminis- 
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trators,  scholars,  educators  of  the  highest 
rank ;  missionaries,  whose  long  years  of 
service  had  bound  them  close  to  many 
Chinese  hearts,  as  well  as  to  those  in  the 
lands  from  which  they  came ;  women  of 
culture,  beauty  and  refinement.  There 
will  be  mourning  in  the  Courts  of  Chris- 
tendom for  such  men  as  Conger,  Mac- 
donald,  de  Giers,  von  Ketteler ;  among 
the  scholars  of  the  world  for  President 
W.  A.  P.  Martin,  Arthur  H.  Smith  and 
many  others,  but  the  heaviest  blow  will 
be  upon  the  homes  where  not  only  these, 
but  the  wives  and  children  were  known 
and  loved.  It  was  a  terrible  sacrifice,  and 
close  upon  the  sense  of  horror  for  the 
crime  and  of  sympathy  for  the  bereaved, 
will  come  the  questions,  Was  it  neces- 
sary? Might  it  not  have  been  avoided? 
Was  all  done  that  might  have  been  done 
to  save  them  ? 

The  answer  it  is  not  easy  to  give. 
There  is  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  date, 
as  to  the  reasons  why  the  Ministers  re- 
fused to  leave  the  capital,  as  to  the  actual 
ability  of  the  only  Powers  that  were  with- 
in reach  to  put  enough  troops  into  the 
field  to  accomplish  the  purpose.  Making 
allowance  for  this  uncertainty  it  seems 
probable  that  the  result  was  inevitable, 
and  that  all  was  done  that  human  judg 
ment  could  have  dictated  and  human  abil- 
ity accomplished.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  so  nearly  as  we  can  judge  the 
final  attack  was  only  a  few  days  later 
than  the  return  of  Admiral  Seymour's 
force  to  Tien-Tsin  after  a  failure  to  reach 
Peking,  which  proved  conclusively  that 
only  a  very  large  army,  estimated  con- 
servatively at  80,000  to  100,000  men, 
could  hope  to  force  their  way  through 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  communica- 
tions open  in  such  a  way  as  to  guarantee 
success.  Such  an  army  it  requires  a 
considerable  time  to  gather,  even  when 
everything  is  favorable,  and  under  the 
circumstances  it  was  evidently  impos- 
sible. There  will  come,  of  course,  the 
wish  that  the  Ministers  had  withdrawn 
as  was  suggested.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  custom  of  men  in  their  position  to 
desert  what  they  feel  to  be  their  post  of 
duty,  at  the  beck  of  a  mob,  and  in  their 
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decision  they  had  the  support  of  those 
most  intimately  associated  with  them. 
They  had  good  reason,  too,  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  the  statements  made  to 
them.  They  could  not  have  foreseen  the 
full  power  of  the  outbreak.  So  far  as 
the  best  judgment  can  be  formed,  every- 
thing was  done  that  could  have  been 
done.  That  furnishes  at  least  a  measure 
of  relief. 

There  must  and  will  be  punishment,  at 
whatever  cost  of  treasure  or  of  life. 
China  must  learn  that  the  nations  of  the 
West  will  visit  terrible  retribution  for 
such  an  outrage.  This  will  be  necessary, 
not  merely  that  justice  may  be  done,  but 
that  worse  peril  may  be  averted.  Al- 
ready there  are  reports  of  the  rousing 
of  a  still  more  bitter  and  extended  hostil- 
ity to  the  foreigner,  and  from  every  part 
of  the  Empire  comes  the  cry,  to  drive 
out  everything  and  everybody  that  is  not 
Chinese.  This  is  probably  due  partly  to 
the  belief  that  what  has  been  done  at 
Peking  can  be  done  elsewhere,  partly  to 
the  instinctive  feeling  that  the  issue  has 
been  joined,  that  the  conflict  between  the 
East  and  the  West  has  come  and  that 
one  or  the  other  must  yield.  No  more 
significant  words  have  been  spoken  than 
those  by  a  member  of  the  Chinese  Im- 
perial Commission  now  in  Paris  : 

"  We  are  ready  to  fight  all  Europe.  We 
have  an  army  you  cannot  overcome.  All  the 
countries  in  the  world  may  try  it  in  vain.  We 
will  astonish  the  world.  We  are  of  heaven 
and  above  us  is  the  sky  alone.  You  foreign 
devils,  we  will  cut  you  all  in  pieces." 

These  are  the  words,  not  of  a  riotous 
Boxer,  but  of  a  man  of  position,  educa- 
tion and  influence,  and  they  indicate  very 
clearly  the  spirit  that  controls  four  hun- 
dred millions.  Christendom  must  gird 
itself  for  the  severest  conflict  it  has  ever 
met. 


The   Progress  of  Manners. 

Good  things  proceed  from  Nazareth, 
now  and  again.  The  civilized  world 
might  not  have  looked  to  the  executive 
offices  of  a  Chicago  street  railway  com- 
pany for  the  promulgation  of  a  revised 
manual  of  polite  behavior.  America  is 
a  land  of  surprises,  however,  and  the 
Middle  West  contributes  its  full  quota. 

Last  week  President  John  M.  Roach, 
of   the   Union    Traction    Company,   an- 


nounced an  unsolicited  increase  of  ten  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  wages  of  employ- 
ees of  the  North  Side  lines,  and  he  im- 
proved the  occasion  to  lay  down  for  the 
two  thousand  men  affected  by  the  order 
certain  rules  of  deportment,  which  com- 
bine essential  urbanity  with  Western 
vigor,  in  neat,  artistic  expression.  Be- 
ginning with  the  admonition  to  "  be  gen- 
tlemanly at  all  times,"  the  manual  warns 
conductors  to  assist  courteously  elderly 
persons  and  women  with  children ;  to 
start  no  car  until  passengers  are  safely 
on  or  off;  to  give  transfers  without  dis- 
play of  temper,  even  when  they  have  pre- 
viously been  refused ;  to  look  to  the  com- 
fort of  passengers;  to  keep  seats  and 
floors  clean,  and  adjust  curtains  and  win- 
dows for  protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
Motormen  are  instructed  not  to  run  by 
passengers  without  good  reason  for  do- 
ing so,  and  to  wait  for  passengers  wish- 
ing to  catch  the  car  at  transfer  points. 
All  employees  are  reminded  that  tobacco- 
chewing  is  offensive  to  many  persons. 
On  the  same  day  that  these  rules  were 
announced  the  City  Council  of  Evanston 
awarded  a  prize  medal,  offered  by  a  citi- 
zen a  year  ago  to  the  cabman  who,  for 
twelve  months,  should  maintain  the  best 
record  for  politeness  and  keeping  his  car- 
riage in  good  condition. 

These  proofs  that  Chicago  and  her 
neighbors  really  do  care  for  things  lovely 
and  of  good  report  were  balm  to  spirits 
stirred  to  their  depths  by  the  lashings  of 
Bishop  Stubbs  and  Robert  Herrick, 
whose  characterizations  of  the  town  as 
hopelessly  filthy,  tawdry,  and  desolate, 
and  as  unforgivably  vulgar,  were  at  that 
moment  calling  forth  columns  of  wrath- 
ful comment  from  substantial  citizens 
and  editorial  writers. 

Perfect  breeding  is  the  fairest  and 
rarest  flower  of  civilization.  There  may 
be  such  a  person  as  a  self-made  man,  in 
some  conceivable  sense  of  that  over- 
worked term,  but  under  the  light  of 
heaven  there  has  never  yet  been  a  self- 
bred  man.  The  boy  who  at  eighteen  or 
twenty  realizes  that  he  is  handicapped  by 
awkwardness,  brusqueness,  or  inaccura- 
cies of  speech,  may,  indeed,  by  tireless 
effort,  learn  to  talk  without  breaking 
every  rule  of  syntax,  to  stand  or  sit  with- 
out inviting  ridicule,  to  treat  fellow- 
beings  with  plain  civility  ;  but  these  alone 
do   not   make   him   the   well-bred   man. 
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Grace,  delicacy,  charm,  perfect  and  un- 
conscious beauty  in  word  and  in  deed, 
these,  the  outward  marks  of  a  mind  and 
heart  attuned  to  the  beautiful  rather  than 
admonished  to  revere  it,  are  acquired 
only  in  the  years  of  earliest  childhood  in 
homes  which  for  generations  have  cher- 
ished the  traditions  of  refinement. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  can  be  found  a 
larger  number  of  such  homes  than  in 
America.  Nowhere  can  be  found  truer 
examples  of  the  well-bred  man,  the  well- 
bred  woman.  Beautiful,  indeed,  in  its 
simple  courtesy,  its  graciousness,  its  hos- 
pitality, was  the  social  culture  of  the 
.South  in  the  old  plantation  days  before 
the  Civil  War.  Beautiful,  too,  in  its  re- 
straint, its  sobriety  not  unmingled  with 
liberality  and  appreciation  has  been,  and 
is,  the  social  life  of  that  fair  Quaker  town 
where  American  independence  was  first 
proclaimed.  Puritan  Boston,  Cambridge 
and  Concord  have  standards  of  their 
own,  severe  perhaps,  but  unmistakably 
stamped  with  the  hall  mark  of  an  English 
civilization  centuries  old,  which  neither 
the  fanaticism  of  Commonwealth  politics 
nor  the  scarifying  hardships  of  the  strug- 
gle for  existence  in  a  rugged  land  could 
efface. 

Beyond  the  Alleghanies  the  traditional 
manners  of  well-bred  Eastern  communi- 
ties have  undergone  no  little  modifica- 
tion. Formalities  have  been  dropped  to 
a  quite  unnecessary  extent;  and  often 
with  an  unfortunate  loss  of  essential  re- 
finement, which  can  no  more  live  apart 
from  social  forms  than  the  perfume  of 
the  rose  can  last  when  the  withered 
petals  are  scattered  to  the  winds.  But, 
notwithstanding  this  loss,  the  West  has 
contributed  to  manners  a  certain  frank- 
ness of  demeanor,  a  certain  unquestion- 
ing sincerity  in  the  attitude  of  man  to 
man,  which  has  a  beauty  no  less  than  a 
moral  value,  quite  beyond  appraisal.  In 
course  of  time  the  Western  manner,  de- 
veloped from  this  fundamental  trait  of 
frankness,  should  become  the  most  gra- 
cious and  altogether  charming  that 
American  life  has  yet  evolved. 

Nowhere  within  our  great  domain  can 
be  found  in  cultured  circles  a  social  man- 
ner more  nearly  perfect  than  that  which 
is  known  in  the  better  homes  and  more 
select  clubs  of  New  York  City ;  but  no- 
where else,  unhappily  for  us,  is  one  more 
likely   to  encounter  in   public  places  a 


more  brutal  rudeness,  an  incivility  more 
intolerable.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is 
the  stranger  who  asks  a  civil  question 
more  likely  to  receive  a  curt  and  exas- 
perating answer.  One  may  travel  on  the 
electric  cars  of  every  other  city  in  the 
United  States  and  not  encounter  in  weeks 
so  much  infuriating  impertinence  as  he 
can  meet  with  in  a  single  morning  in  this 
proud  town.  Often  one  is  well  nigh  pro- 
voked into  believing  that  all  the  ruffians 
discharged  for  incivility  in  every  other 
city  in  the  land  gravitate  to  New  York  to 
find  secure  employment  so  long  as  they 
run  their  cars  on  schedule  time,  regard- 
less of  the  maimed  and  killed,  and  ring 
up  a  reasonable  percentage  of  the  fares. 

The  average  incivility  of  the  average 
throng  of  pedestrians,  shoppers,  public 
servants  and  corporation  employees  in 
the  greatest  city  of  the  continent,  is  unac- 
countable and  humiliating.  In  part  it 
may  be  due  to  the  unprecedented  com- 
mingling of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men  of  every  nationality  and  clime.  In 
part  it  may  arise  from  the  conformation 
of  an  island  which  confines  the  strug- 
gling throng  between  impassable  bar- 
riers. In  a  larger  measure,  probably,  it 
results  from  the  nerve-wearing  intensity 
of  our  life.  The  Westerner  loves  to  call 
himself  a  "  hustler."  This  is  an  amus- 
ing conceit  of  his,  and  entirely  harmless. 
In  truth,  no  Westerner  ever  "  hustles." 
Western  life  is  a  placid  stream  in  com- 
parison with  the  currents  that  rush  and 
swirl  in  the  business  canyons  of  Manhat- 
tan Island. 

But,  be  the  causes  of  our  popular  man- 
ners whatsoever  they  may,  we  are  with- 
out excuse  if  we  continue  to  tolerate  them 
without  persistent  and  prevailing  pro- 
test. A  reform  will  not  be  achieved 
without  determined  effort.  The  sinner 
may  be  born  again,  and  a  new  spirit  may 
be  created  within  him,  but  the  blackguard 
and  the  cad  cannot  be  returned  to  in- 
fancy and  brought  up  in  homes  of  refine- 
ment instead  of  in  street  corners  and 
saloons.  How  to  reach  the  children  of 
the  masses  with  refining,  no  less  than 
with  vitalizing  and  uplifting  influences, 
will  long  continue  to  be  the  most  per- 
plexing practical  problem  of  the  social 
settlement,  and  it  will  be  long  before  that 
delicate  sense  of  propriety  which  is  pro- 
duced by  breeding  and  not  by  precept, 
will  be  the  common  trait  of  all  mankind. 
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Nevertheless,  there  is  an  elemental  and 
utilitarian  civility  which  can  be  created 
by  discipline,  and  the  time  has  come  when 
it  should  be  demanded.  Incidentally  to 
our  industrial  evolution  the  great  cor- 
porations have  become  the  only  precep- 
tors who  can  effectively  train  the  adult 
multitude.  They  have  succeeded  to  the 
educational  functions  of  master  work- 
men, of  craft  guild  dignitaries  and,  in 
this  country,  of  military  officers.  These 
disciplinary  duties  they  must  discharge 
with  a  sober  and  decent  sense  of  respon- 
sibility. The  public  will  not  be  satisfied 
until  executive  officers  who  permit  em- 
ployees to  yell  "  step  lively  "  to  elderly 
men  and  gray  haired  women,  are  moral- 
ly, if  not  physically,  exposed  in  the  stocks 
in  the  market  place. 


Party  Policies. 

The  platform  of  the  Republican  party 
is  really  the  record  of  what  the  party 
has  done  since  Mr.  McKinley  was  in- 
augurated; for  the  party  has  controlled 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House,  and  is 
clearly  responsible  before  the  people  for 
the  acts  and  policies  of  the  Government. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  must  look  mainly 
to  the  written  platform  of  the  Democrat- 
ic party  for  what  that  party  would  do  if 
power  should  be  intrusted  to  it.  Over 
that  platform  hangs  the  black  and  men- 
acing shadow  of  a  national  currency  pol- 
icy the  acceptance  of  which  by  a  major- 
ity at  the  polls  would  bring  dishonor  and 
disaster  upon  the  United  States.  For 
the  disastrous  effect  of  that  policy  we 
should  not  have  to  wait  until  a  Demo- 
cratic President  should  begin  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  bonds  in  silver,  and  a  Dem- 
ocratic Congress  should  repeal  the  Gold 
Standard  Act.  The  people  would  begin 
to  experience  it  immediately  after  the 
election  of  Mr.  Bryan.  We  should  even 
then  bid  a  long  good-by  to  the  prosper- 
ity that  the  nation  now  enjoys.  Those 
who  do  not  think  now  that  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  repudiationist's  ratio 
of  16  to  1  is  the  paramount  issue  would 
speedily  perceive  their  error. 

If  the  entire  platform  of  Mr.  Bryan 
and  his  party  were  not  lying  under  this 
black  shadow,  there  would  be  a  fair  op- 
portunity for  earnest  and  honorable  ar- 
gument and  a  square  contest  upon  other 


issues  that  do  not  necessarily  involve  na- 
tional dishonor  and  the  depression  of  our 
industries.  But  with  respect  to  what  is 
called  imperialism  there  is  really  not 
much  difference  between  the  policies  of 
the  two  parties.  Imperialism  is  a  mis- 
nomer— a  term  chosen  for  political  ef- 
fect. There  are  not  a  thousand  imperial- 
ists in  this  republic.  We  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  Philippine  Islands  at  the 
end  of  the  war  with  Spain  by  means  of  a 
treaty  for  which  Mr.  Bryan  urged  Dem- 
ocrats to  vote.  Let  us  see  what  he  and 
his  platform  now  say  we  should  do  with 
them.  Withdraw  the  American  troops 
and  leave  the  islanders  to  their  own  de- 
vices? Leave  to  themselves  and  to  a 
government  of  their  own  creation  these 
sixty  tribes,  of  various  degrees  of 
intelligence  and  semi-civilization,  that 
have  never  lived  in  harmony?  No;  the 
Democratic  party  would  first  give  them  a 
stable  government.  That  is  just  what 
Mr.  McKinley  is  trying  to  do.  Who 
would  be  the  judges  of  the  stability  and 
general  character  of  the  Government  es- 
tablished by  President  Bryan  ?  The  Fil- 
ipinos? No;  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  Would  it 
be  established  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed  ?  Possibly  with  the  consent  of 
some  of  the  tribes ;  probably  without  the 
expressed  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  is- 
landers. Would  not  the  presence  and 
assistance  of  American  soldiers  be  re- 
quired? The  Democratic  platform  does 
not  say  that  the  army  would  be  with- 
drawn. A  stable  government  having 
been  set  up — some  years  might  be  con- 
sumed in  the  undertaking — independ- 
ence would  be  granted  to  these  inhab- 
itants of  more  than  a  thousand  islands ; 
but  then  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  would  be  required  to  "  protect " 
them  "  from  outside  interference."  Now, 
this  protection  would  inevitably  involve 
that  militarism  which  the  same  platform 
in  following  paragraphs  so  severely  de- 
nounces. Owing  either  to  the  unjust 
treatment  of  the  subjects  of  foreign 
Powers  by  some  of  the  islanders,  or  to 
the  encroachments  of  those  Powers,  we, 
the  guardians  of  the  independent  tribal 
alliance,  should  continually  be  in  hot  wa- 
ter. Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that 
while  the  Democratic  party  assumes  that 
the  Filipinos  are  not  and  ought  not  to  be 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  plat- 
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form's  doctrine  that  the  Constitution  fol- 
lows the  flag  would  make  them  citizens 
under  the  treaty  for  which  Mr.  Bryan 
asked  his  friends  to  vote.  This  suggests 
curious  and  difficult  complications. 
Again,  consistency  would  require  the 
party  to  promise  independence  to  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawaii ;  but  the  platform  does 
not  call  for  a  withdrawal  of  our  sov- 
ereignty from  those  islands.  As  for 
"  militarism,"  this  nation  long  ago  out- 
grew our  little  army  of  25,000  men, 
which  was  not  large  enough  to  garrison 
forts  on  the  coast  and  keep  the  Indians 
in  check.  It  ought  to  have  100,000 
trained  and  professional  soldiers.  To 
say  that  the  free  institutions  of  75,000,- 
000  Americans  would  be  endangered  by 
such  an  army  is  to  malign  our  people  and 
insult  their  intelligence. 

We  are  not  expressing  disapproval  of 
the  entire  Democratic  platform.  In  the 
list  of  its  declarations  there  are  some 
which  commend  themselves  to  thought- 
ful students  of  our  times ;  for  example, 
those  which  suggest  remedies  for  evils 
associated  with  trusts,  and  those  calling 
for  the  direct  election  of  Senators,  an  in- 
crease of  power  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  and  the  creation  of  a 
Cabinet  Department  of  Labor.  Probably 
the  desire  to  restrain  trust  combinations 
is  more  earnest  in  the  Democratic  party 
than  in  the  party  now  controlling  the 
Government.  But  in  casting  his  ballot 
for  Mr.  Bryan  the  voter  does  not  sup- 
port, with  respect  to  the  issue  declared 
by  the  Democratic  platform  to  be  the 
greatest  of  all,  a  policy  that  necessarily 
in  practice  differs  widely  from  the  one 
pursued  by  Mr.  McKinley ;  and  so  far 
as  it  does  differ  from  the  policy  of  the 
present  government  we  regard  it  as  much 
less  worthy  of  support.  Wild  talk  about 
imperialism,  and  impending  despotism 
with  military  oppression  here  in  the 
States,  should  have  no  weight  with  so- 
ber-minded Americans.  Dominant  over 
all  other  declarations  of  policy  or  pur- 
pose is  the  one  relating  to  the  currency 
standard,  so  untimely,  dishonorable  and 
demoralizing,  and  so  utterly  at  variance 
with  the  requirements  of  an  enlightened 
civilization,  that  one  wonders  how  a 
party  in  the  American  republic  could 
have  been  induced  to  support  it  at  a  time 
when    the    prosperity    and    growth    and 


power  of  the  nation  are  exciting  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world. 


The  Plague  Epidemic. 

Despite  the  assurances  of  distin- 
guished sanitarians,  the  bubonic  plague 
continues  to  spread.  The  world  has 
been  led  to  believe  that  modern  prevent- 
ive medicine  deemed  itself  fully  able 
to  cope  with  any  of  the  epidemics  that 
wrought  such  unrestrained  havoc  in  for- 
mer times.  The  mystery  of  conta- 
gious disease  has  been  solved  in  its  main 
features.  Yet  not  all  the  obscurity  that 
envelops  the  spread  of  epidemics  has 
been  cleared  up.  Instead  of  being  con- 
fined to  its  original  foci,  the  plague 
within  these  last  few  months  has  broken 
out  at  a  number  of  places  along  the  main 
highways  of  commerce.  Not  only  that, 
but  its  appearance  at  any  new  focus  has 
nearly  always  proved  a  direct  contra- 
diction to  certain  claims  of  medical  men 
with  regard  to  the  supposed  laws  of  its 
epidemicity  or  contagiousness.  This 
has  been  especially  illustrated  by  its  oc- 
currence despite  the  enforcement  of  the 
ten-day  quarantine  law  which  is  gen- 
erally considered  by  official  sanitarians 
to  be  absolutely  protective,  and  by  the 
recurrence  of  the  disease  in  a  once  in- 
fected locality  after  an  absence  of  sev- 
eral weeks  or  months,  under  circum- 
stances that  seem  to  indicate  not  a  new 
infection,  but  an  apparent  slumbering 
and  reawakening  of  the  contagium. 

The  present  situation  in  China  makes 
this  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  with 
regard  to  the  plague  a  source  of  serious 
apprehension.  The  European  Powers 
and  the  United  States  have  been  drawn 
into  a  complication  that  threatens  to  oc- 
cupy their  attention  for  some  time. 
Troops  in  large  numbers  are  to  be 
landed.  There  is  to  be  the  lively  inter- 
course that  war  and  its  dangers  de- 
mand between  a  number  of  Eastern 
ports  and  those  of  the  Western  world. 
For  a  time  at  least  quarantine  regula- 
tions may  be  in  abeyance.  The  plague 
exists  at  a  number  of  points  on  the 
China  coast.  The  present  epidemic  of 
plague  probably  originated  at  Hong 
Kong  more  than  five  years  ago;  and,  de- 
spite   all    the    sanitary    measures   taken 
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against  it,  the  disease  has  succeeded  in 
maintaining  a  foothold  in  the  city.  The 
Kau-lun  district  opposite  -Hong  Kong 
on  the  Chinese  mainland  has  been  de- 
clared almost  hopelessly  infected.  The 
district  of  Macao,  belonging  to  Portu- 
gal, situated  about  thirty  miles  south  of 
Hong  Kong  on  the  China  coast,  reported 
150  deaths  from  plague  during  May; 
and  while  the  mortality  statistics  for 
June  are  not  all  in  yet,  the  death  rate 
for  that  month  promises  to  be  at  least  as 
great.  The  Island  of  Formosa,  off  the 
China  coast,  reported  282  deaths  from 
plague  during  the  spring.  Other  points 
on  the  Chinese  coast  are  infected.  Ru- 
mors to  the  effect  that  Chinese  laborers 
working  on  the  Trans-Siberian  railway 
in  China  are  suffering  from  plague  have 
been  repeated  so  persistently  that  they 
cannot  be  looked  upon  as  entirely  with- 
out foundation. 

The  serious  danger  from  plague  that 
is  thus  seen  to  be  involved  in  the  pres- 
ent Chinese  situation  is  aggravated  by 
a  special  peculiarity  of  the  present  epi- 
demic that  has  recently  been  noted. 
Heretofore  plague  has  always  been  much 
less  virulent  during  the  summer  months. 
In  the  summer  of  last  year,  however, 
the  disease  raged  in  certain  districts  of 
India  with  fearful  virulence.  There  were 
thousands  of  deaths  each  week  in  the 
Poona  district,  and  the  severity  of  the 
epidemic  increased  with  the  heat.  It 
was  during  last  summer  that  the  disease 
gained  its  first  foothold  on  European 
soil  at  Oporto.  From  there  it  spread  to 
South  America,  and  during  the  warm 
winter  months  of  the  Brazilian  and  Ar- 
gentine climate  it  continued  to  occur  in 
spite  of  the  most  earnest  sanitary  ef- 
forts. 

The  present  summer  began  more  aus- 
piciously with  respect  to  plague  reports. 
The  disease  is  distinctly  decreasing  in 
India  and  in  Australia.  In  fact,  until 
recently  the  plague  situation  generally 
was  most  encouraging.  During  the  past 
month,  however,  cases  of  the  disease 
have  been  reported  from  Alexandria, 
Aden  and  Port  Said,  directly  in  the  bus- 
iest path  of  Eastern  commerce  and  travel. 
It  was  hoped  that  Alexandria  was  free 
from  the  disease  for  good ;  but,  as  so 
often  happens,  it  recurred  after  an  in- 
terval of  latency.  Reports  from  Aus- 
tralia  show   that   while  the  number  of 


cases  is  decreasing,  the  disease  is  by  no 
means  disappearing.  New  cases  occur 
from  time  to  time  at  some  distance  from 
previously  reported  cases.  A  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Lancet,  writing  from 
Sydney,  remarks  that  the  disease  spreads 
like  a  spot  of  grease  on  a  sheet  of  pa- 
per, ever  outward  from  the  original  fo- 
cus. A  fresh  case  of  bubonic  plague 
was  reported  from  Oporto  in  Portugal 
on  June  23d.  Quarantine  there  was 
raised  in  February  last,  and  the  port  was 
declared  free  from  the  disease.  Re- 
cent reports  from  Buenos  Ayres  have 
been  discouraging.  On  June  26th  twen- 
ty-five new  cases  of  plague  were  re- 
ported from  Rio  Janeiro,  with  12  deaths 
during  the  preceding  week. 

With  plague  thus  working  its  way  in 
so  many  different  parts  of  the  world  it  is 
evident  that  the  threat  of  serious  dan- 
ger to  the  United  States  is  not  mere  idle 
talk.  Already  we  have  had  one  slight 
visitation.  Fortunately  the  presence  of 
the  unwelcome  visitor  in  San  Francisco 
was  soon  discovered,  and  now  we  are 
free  again.  As  has  been  remarked,  how- 
ever, the  usual  rule  in  epidemics  of  the 
disease  is  that  a  few  scattered  cases  oc- 
cur, then  follows  a  period  when  the  dis- 
ease seems  to  have  disappeared,  but  after 
an  interval  further  cases  occur  and  the 
disease  gains  a  foothold  from  which  it 
is  not  easily  dislodged. 

There  is  every  reason  then  for  the 
strictest  precautions.  Our  intercourse 
with  the  East  must  be  carefully  overseen. 
Even  the  exigencies  of  war  must  not  per- 
mit a  relaxation  of  quarantine  regula- 
tions that  may  result  in  the  admission  of 
plague.  The  recent  appropriation  of 
$20,000  for  special  precautions  in  New 
York  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  A 
stitch  in  time  in  this  matter  will  certain- 
ly save  nine.  It  is  calculated  that  Aus- 
tralian cities  are  expending  about  $150,- 
000  a  month  in  the  effort  to  get  rid  of 
the  disease;  and  their  commerce  in  the 
meantime  suffers  great  loss. 

One  simple  but  important  sanitary 
measure  deserves  special  mention.  It  is 
clear  beyond  all  doubt  now  that  the  dis- 
ease is  mainly  distributed  by  rats. 
Plague  is  primarily  a  rat  disease,  and 
only  secondarily  attacks  human  beings. 
When  for  a  time  the  disease  disappears 
from  a  city  and  then  recurs,  it  has  in  the 
meantime    been    kept    alive    among   the 
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rats.  Because  this  is  so,  thousands  of 
dollars  a  day  are  being  expended  in  Aus- 
tralia to  get  rid  of  the  rat  pest.  Here  is 
a  practical  safeguard  that  every  port  lia- 
ble to  infection  should  take:  The  num- 
ber of  rats  around  wharves  should  be 
decreased.  This  is  not  impracticable, 
and  useful  instruction  as  to  methods 
can  be  gained  from  recent  experiences  in 
Australasia.  The  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  rats  at  our  Southern  seaports, 
especially,  is  very  much  to  be  desired. 
Dr.  Wasdin,  who  recently  investigated 
yellow  fever  in  Cuba  for  the  United 
States  Marine  Hospital  Service,  ad- 
vances the  opinion  that  yellow  fever 
also  is  spread  by  rats.  To  get  rid  of  the 
rat  nuisance  may  serve  the  very  useful 
purpose  then  of  lessening  the  danger 
from  two  dread  diseases. 


The  Water-Front    Fire    in  New 
York  Harbor. 

When  asked  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  certain  changes  in  the  construction 
of  passenger  steamships  that  had  been 
suggested  by  the  dreadful  fate  of  those 
who  were  imprisoned  in  the  "  Saale " 
during  the  recent  fire  at  the  North  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Company's  piers,  the  vice- 
president  of  one  of  the  largest  of  Amer- 
ican shipbuilding  companies  remarked 
that  "  the  occurrence  at  the  wharves  in 
Hoboken  was  unique.  Nothing  like  it," 
he  continued,  "  has  ever  occurred  before 
within  our  knowledge ;  and  the  probabil- 
ity of  a  similar  occurrence  in  the  future 
is  undoubtedly  quite  remote."  On  the 
contrary,  many  of  those  who  have  care- 
fully studied  the  history  of  that  fire  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  flames 
spread  so  rapidly  think  the  company 
was  very  fortunate  in  not  suffering  from 
such  a  fire  before  June  30th,  1900,  and 
believe  that  long  stretches  of  water  front 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York  are  continual- 
ly exposed  to  such  a  calamity. 

The  lessons  of  this  appalling  fire  may 
easily  be  perceived.  Of  course,  the 
docks  and  piers  of  the  greatest  Ameri- 
can port  should  be  of  masonry.  The 
superb  water-front  structures  of  Liver- 
pool are  a  model  for  the  whole  world, 
and  it  is  easy  to  say  that  every  large  port 
should  have  docks  of  the  same  kind.  But 


many  years  must  pass  before  such  struc- 
tures will  be  found  on  either  the  New 
York  or  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the  Hud- 
son; and  even  granite  piers  at  Hoboken 
would  not  have  prevented  the  burning 
of  the  highly  inflammable  freight  on  the 
pier  floors  of  the  North  German  Lloyd 
Company,  or  the  swift  spreading  of  the 
flames  to  the  ships.  With  granite  piers 
there  should  be  new  rules  concerning  the 
storage  and  handling  of  cotton  bales, 
oil,  and  spirits.  This  fire  started  in  one 
of  those  ragged  American  bales  of  cot- 
ton which  have  fed  so  many  other  fires ; 
the  cotton  was  lying  near  barrels  of  oil 
and  whisky,  and  the  flames  leaped  from 
the  first  pier  to  others  where  similar 
freight  was  lying.  Thus  in  fifteen  min- 
utes the  fire  had  run  a  thousand  feet  and 
the  superstructures  of  four  steamships 
were  blazing.  Let  us  have  the  granite 
piers  as  soon  as  we  can  get  them ;  but 
until  they  shall  have  been  built  there 
should  be  enforced  -upon  such  piers  as 
we  have  the  excellent  rules  of  the  Liver- 
pool docks  concerning  inflammable 
freight  and  the  conduct  of  all  persons 
who  touch  it  or  are  at  work  within  the 
dock  enclosure.  If  we  cannot  have  gran- 
ite piers  in  place  of  the  miles  of  flimsy 
wooden  piers,  with  floors  saturated  with 
oil  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and  sheds  that 
offer  no  resistance  to  fire,  then  let  us 
have  floors  of  cement  or  concrete  resting 
upon  piles  and  bearing  steel  sheds  of 
fireproof  construction.  It  really  is  sur- 
prising that  the  fire  at  Hoboken  was  con- 
fined to  the  piers  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  Company ;  and  one  shudders  when 
he  thinks  of  the  danger  to  which  not  only 
the  piers  and  the  shipping  at  certain 
points  on  the  New  York  water  front,  but 
also  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  city  itself, 
will  be  exposed  until  the  precautions  sug- 
gested by  this  fire  shall  have  been  taken 
there. 

On  all  these  ships  there  were  safe- 
guards for  the  protection  of  passengers 
and  crew  against  fire  at  sea,  but  none  of 
these  could  save  the  sailors  and  work- 
men while  the  vessels  were  lying  at  their 
piers,  with  fire  departments,  fire  boats 
and  thousands  of  people  near  at  hand 
and  longing  to  be  of  service.  One  les- 
son of  this  fire  is  that  the  superstruc- 
tures of  these  steel  ships  should  be  of 
steel  or  of  wood  made  fireproof  by  some 
of  the  processes  now  in  use.     Another  is 
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that  the  company  should  have  tugs  ready- 
to  tow  out  from  their  berths  ships  in 
which  the  furnace  fires  have  been  drawn 
to  facilitate  the  inspection  and  the  re- 
pairs which  are  required  between  voy- 
ages. There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
use  of  light  steel  frames  and  fireproofed 
wood  for  the  superstructures,  the  in- 
terior fittings,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  furniture  in  one  of  these  boats.  If 
these  had  been  used  in  the  "  Saale,"  the 
"  Bremen  "  and  the  "  Main,"  the  unfor- 
tunate men  and  women  who  were  caught 
on  board  and  imprisoned  under  the  flam- 
ing upper  works  would  be  alive  to-day. 
All  this  may  occur  again.  The  proba- 
bility of  its  recurrence  is  not  "  remote  " 
while  there  are  so  many  other  piers  on 
the  water  fronts  of  our  large  harbors  like 
those  which  were  burned  at  Hoboken, 
bearing  inflammable  freight  that  may  be 
ignited  by  a  spark  from  a  tug  or  a  care- 
less workman's  match,  and  extending 
alongside  of  ships  carrying  tinder-box 
superstructures. 

The  heartrending  fate  of  those 
whose  faces  were  seen  at  the  portholes 
of  the  "  Saale "  has  given  much  em- 
phasis to  the  suggestion  that  these  side- 
light openings  should  be  made  large 
enough  to  permit  the  passage  of  a  man's 
body.  Such  an  enlargement  of  them, 
the  shipbuilders  say,  would  weaken  the 
structure  of  the  ship,  while  the  safety  of 
passengers  at  sea  would  be  threatened 
because  it  would  be  difficult  to  prevent 
at  all  times  the  admission  of  water  at 
openings  of  the  proposed  size.  Some 
plan  for  the  relief  of  persons  in  the 
dreadful  plight  of  the  prisoners  on  the 
"  Saale "  should  be  devised  by  ship- 
builders. There  are  reasonable  ob- 
jections to  the  suggested  enlargement 
of  these  low  side-light  ports,  and  it  may 
be  borne  in  mind  that  egress  by  way  of 
the  deck  would  not  have  been  prevented 
if  the  superstructures  had  been  fireproof. 
That  is  to  say,  if  other  precautions  al- 
ready suggested  had  been  taken,  no  one 
would  have  died  at  a  side-light  opening 
because  all  other  passage-ways  to  the 
outside  air  were  closed.  There  is  one 
more  lesson,  probably  needed  in  no  large 
American  harbor  except  that  of  New 
York ;  and  it  is  that  for  all  the  waters 
of  the  harbor  there  should  be  one  su- 
preme authority.  Because  these  piers  at 
Hoboken  were  in  the  State  of  New  Jer- 


sey there  was  a  conflict  of  authority  in 
the  river,  together  with  much  confusion, 
a  deplorable  waste  of  effort,  and  a  fail- 
ure to  utilize  the  forces  provided  by  the 
great  city  for  dealing  with  such  fires. 
With  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  water  front  on  both  sides  of 
the  Hudson  and  of  the  harbor  should  be 
in  one  and  the  same  fire  district,  and 
under  the  authority  of  one  Commissioner 
or  of  a  Joint  Commission  representing 
the  adjacent  municipalities  of  the  two 
States. 

The  Service  of  Love. 

We  are  commanded  to  love  one  an- 
other, and  the  intensely  practical  mind 
may  inquire  how  we  are  to  do  it.  Is 
love  a  matter  of  will,  or  is  it  a  passion  of 
the  heart?  Can  we  by  a  mere  formal 
determination  of  mind  change  dislike  to 
love  ?  Can  the  hatred  of  enemies  be  sud- 
denly and  by  mere  force  of  volition 
turned  into  the  warm  regard  of  friends? 

A  moment's  reflection  will  disclose 
that  these  inquiries  themselves  are  posi- 
tive proof  that  the  love  in  question  must 
have  its  origin  outside  of.  our  human  na- 
ture. It  is  the  gift  of  Christ's  nature — 
a  love  that  passeth  understanding.  As 
a  matter  of  will  we  can  seek  the  Christ 
nature,  and  in  praying  our  way  toward 
being  like  Christ  we  may  find  the  beau- 
tiful path  of  love  which  leads  to  happi- 
ness. 

Love  is  a  condition,  not  a  mere  emo- 
tion ;  it  is  a  divine  arrangement  of  our 
spiritual  structure  under  the  influence  of 
Christian  aspiration  and  endeavor.  God 
is  love ;  when  his  spirit  enters,  love  flames 
up  in  the  human  heart  and  warms  it  to- 
ward all  mankind.  It  is  then  that  enemy 
and  friend  become  indistinguishable, 
melted  together  into  brotherhood  and 
glorified  in  the  splendor  of  infinite  Chris- 
tian sympathy. 

The  bond  of  love  is  not  a  mere  con- 
tract with  conscience  to  pay  the  nominal 
debt  of  human  duty;  the  obligation  is 
compulsory,  but  the  compulsion  does  not 
arise  out  of  extrinsic  pressure;  the  in- 
most soul  generates  it,  Christ  being 
there.  In  working  toward  the  Chris- 
tian life  and  love  we  are  but  opening  the 
door  to  let  in  the  power  which  shall  com- 
plete what  we  can  only  imperfectly  long 
for.  Unselfishness  is  the  other  name  for 
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love ;  when  love  conies  in  self  goes  out, 
and  then  the  whole  field  of  duty  becomes 
a  field  of  joy.  In  serving  others  we  ac- 
complish the  most  ennobling  mission  of 
human  life. 


Northfield 
Without  Moody 


"Northfield  without 
Mr.  Moody  "  has  some- 
times been  imagined 
by  friends  of  the  evangelist  as  they  have 
seen  the  power  of  his  personality  in  the 
schools  and  the  conferences  which  he  es- 
tablished. With  scarcely  an  exception 
they  have  thought  what  they  dared  not 
say  even  to  themselves,  that  with  the  mas- 
ter spirit  gone  the  institutions  and  the 
meetings  could  not  succeed.  The  mas- 
ter spirit  builded  better  than  they  knew. 
He  had  called  to  his  aid  men  and  women 
of  like  mind  with  himself;  he  had  en- 
listed the  co-operation  of  people  of  cul- 
ture and  wealth,  who  at  first  believed  in 
him  and  later  in  what  they  saw  him  ac- 
complish ;  he  had  been  training  members 
of  his  family,  by  birth  and  marriage,  to 
carry  on  the  administrative  work.  The 
schools  were  never  on  a  firmer  basis  than 
at  present,  nor  were  the  prospects  bright- 
er. The  bills  were  paid  before  the  term 
closed — an  achievement  not  always  pos- 
sible before,  owing  to  the  many  demands 
upon  Mr.  Moody's  time  for  evangelistic 
services  during  the  school  year.  The 
Mt.  Hermon  School  for  boys  is  having 
its  first  summer  session,  with  a  much 
larger  attendance  than  was  expected. 
One  of  the  regular  summer  conferences 
has  been  held,  the  second  is  in  session  this 
week  and  the  third  will  begin  on  August 
2d.  Large  as  have  been  the  gatherings 
of  college  men,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Moody,  the  meeting  this  year  was 
larger  than  any  that  had  preceded  it; 
more  students  were  present,  and  more  in- 
stitutions were  represented  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  attendance  at  the  Young 
Women's  Conference  is  also  large,  and 
the  interest  deep.  The  prospects  for  the 
Bible  Conference  are  most  encouraging, 
both  in  regard  to  attendance  and  speak- 
ers. In  fact,  it  is  believed  that  more  peo- 
ple will  be  in  Northfield  this  summer 
than  in  former  years,  partly  through  sen- 
timent— friends  of  Mr.  Moody  being  de- 
termined that  his  work  shall  succeed — 
partly  through  a  desire  to  sit  at  the  feet 


of  Morgan  and  Meyer  from  abroad  and 
Weston  and  Scofield  and  Mabie  and 
Speer  and  others  from  this  country.  The 
names  of  several  new  speakers  appear  on 
the  invitation  issued  by  William  R. 
Moody,  who  succeeds  his  father  in  the 
general  management  at  Northfield.  The 
yourtger  Moody  seems  to  have  inherited 
a  large  share  of  his  father's  practical  na- 
ture and  sterling  common  sense.  Hav- 
ing been  his  constant  companion  for 
years  the  son  has  had  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  the  heavy  burdens  which  he  is 
carrying  manfully.  The  Northfield  con- 
ferences have  been  a  source  of  blessing 
to  thousands  of  Christians  and  churches ; 
that  they  may  continue  to  have  that  influ- 
ence in  the  years  to  come  will  be  the  sin- 
cere wish,  not  only  of  all  who  have  been 
there,  but  of  Christians  everywhere. 


r  A  recent  report  of  the  Rail- 

ompu  sory    ^      Commission  of  the  Citv 
Arbitration      ~   J      ...     ~,.  ,    ,  ,- 

Council  in  Chicago  probably 

indicates  the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  that 
city  and  by  some  other  municipalities  in 
the  direction  of  the  municipal  ownership 
of  street  railways.  The  Commission 
would  have  the  city  own  and  retain  full 
title  to  the  railway  track  and  such  other 
parts  of  a  street  railway  plant  as  are  ac- 
tually fixed  parts  of  a  street;  but  in  its 
opinion  the  city  should  not  own  the  cars, 
power-houses  and  other  parts  of  a  plant. 
This  policy  would  involve  the  operation 
of  the  lines  under  leases  or  grants,  the 
plan  resembling  that  which  has  been 
adopted  for  the  use  of  the  rapid-transit 
tunnel  in  New  York.  An  important  part 
of  the  report  is  that  which  recommends 
that  all  leases  or  grants  of  franchises  to 
street  railway  companies  shall  contain  a 
clause  providing  for  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion in  the  case  of  any  dispute  between 
the  company  and  its  employees.-  The 
need  of  compulsory  arbitration  for  the 
prevention  of  strikes  on  the  railway  sys- 
tems of  cities  is  emphasized  by  every 
strike  like  the  one  in  St.  Louis.  The  pre- 
diction may  safely  be  made  that  the  first 
application  here  of  the  methods  of  com- 
pulsory arbitration  successfully  used  in 
New  Zealand  will  be  seen  in  the  street 
railway  service  of  cities.  Every  city  in 
which  railway  franchise  grants  are  soon 
to  expire  should  insist  upon  a  provision 
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for  compulsory  arbitration  in  any  new 
agreement  with  applicants  for  the  privi- 
leges in  question. 

j~  ,  ,  .  We  print  this  week  an  ar- 
England  in     . .  ,    r      t,  „  ■     -n 

tide  on  Progress  in  Pres- 
ent Day  India,"  by  Protap 
Chunder  Mozoomdar,  which  furnishes  a 
very  interesting  contrast  to  the  article 
published  a  few  weeks  ago  by  Edgar 
Mels  on  "  The  Famine  in  India."  Mr. 
Mels  evidently  secured  many  of  his  state- 
ments from  persons  hostile  to  England, 
for  while  he  does  not  fail  to  give  credit 
for  much  that  is  good,  he  takes  occasion 
to  make  some  strictures  upon  the  English 
Government  that  are  not  based  upon 
facts.  Mr.  Mozoomdar,  on  the  contrary, 
while  admitting  the  difficulties  and  re- 
gretting some  of  the  unfortunate  things, 
expresses  himself  very  strongly  in  praise 
of  the  general  conduct  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment. It  is  no  slight  thing  for  an 
Indian  to  say  that  "  corruption  is  all  but 
unknown,  a  strict  sense  of  duty  is  the 
rule,"  and  the  reader  may  well  put  this 
against  Mr.  Mels'  charge  of  misuse  of  a 
fund  set  apart  for  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  country.  It  is  the  universal 
testimony  of  foreigners  who  reside  any 
length  of  time  in  India,  come  at  all  into 
contact  with  the  English  officials,  and 
are  acquainted  with  the  management  of 
the  local  government  and  the  courts,  that 
on  the  whole  the  British  Government  of 
India  is  very  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  people,  much  more  to  the  advantage 
of  the  people  than  to  the  advantage  of 
England  herself.  That  there  are  indi- 
vidual cases  of  dishonesty  is  undoubtedly 
true.  Mr.  Mozoomdar  speaks  of  the 
overbearing  character  of  some  Euro- 
peans, and  regrets  the  undercurrent  of 
protest  manifest  in  the  discussions  that 
go  on  among  the  native  Indians.  All 
this,  however,  is  perfectly  natural  and  in- 
evitable in  the  ferment  that  characterizes 
the  introduction  of  higher  principles  into 
an  Asiatic  country,  where  selfish  ideas 
have  hitherto  prevailed  entirely.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  mischievous  notions  that 
can  possibly  be  spread  abroad  that  the 
British  Government  is  responsible  for  the 
famine  in  India.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  done  more  than  could  be  expected, 
far  more  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world  has  ever  done,  for  the  relief  of  its 
people,  and  this  not  merely  in  direct  re- 


lief works,  but  by  scientific  plans  for  the 
prevention  of  future  distress.  Mr.  Mels' 
statement  that  "  India  is  no  better  off 
than  it  was  three  hundred  years  ago  in 
the  matter  of  famines,"  is  simply  absurd, 
and  shows  ignorance  of  history.  That 
more  might  be  done  is  undoubtedly  true, 
as  also  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  mis- 
takes have  been  made  and  that  energy 
and  money  might  possibly  have  been  ex- 
pended to  better  advantage  in  some  cases. 
But  that  is  merely  saying  that  the  British 
Government  is  human.  That  it  has  in 
the  main  been  actuated  by  the  highest 
principles  is  unquestioned,  and  it  should 
have  the  cordial  support  of  all. 

When  the  rule  of  our  Canadian  neigh- 
bors at  Dawson  and  on  the  Klondike  is 
compared  with  the  disorder  and  lack  of 
government  at  Cape  Nome,  the  showing 
can  be  regarded  with  much  more  satis- 
faction at  Ottawa  than  at  Washington. 
Now  that  General  Randall  has  pro- 
claimed martial  law  on  the  Nome  beach 
his  little  party  of  soldiers  may  become 
an  efficient  police  force.  Because  of  the 
inexcusable  delay  in  passing  a  bill  for 
the  civil  government  of  Alaska,  Congress 
may  fairly  be  held  responsible  for  much 
of  the  lawlessness  which  led  the  Nome 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  apply  to  the 
soldiers  for  help. 

Says  a  Presbyterian  contemporary  : 

"  The  ministry  of  our  Church  must  be  homo- 
geneous in  faith  and  teaching,  or  the  Church 
is  destroyed.''" 

It  would  be  more  nearly  true  to  say  that 
if  the  ministry  of  the  Church  is  required 
to  be  homogeneous  in  faith  and  teaching 
it  will  be  blown  apart  as  by  dynamite. 
The  only  safety  is  in  allowing  great  free- 
dom to  differ.  Those  of  Paul  and  Apollos 
and  Cephas ;  of  Hodge  and  Morris  and 
Briggs,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  and 
to  differ,  or  the  Church  will  be  destroyed. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Piatt  is  using  his  very  con- 
siderable influence  to  procure  the  nom- 
ination, for  the  office  of  Governor  of  New 
York,  of  some  strong  man  who  will  carry 
forward  the  good  work  so  well  begun  by 
Governor  Roosevelt,  not  forgetting  the 
enforcement,  defense  and  perfection  of 
the  Franchise  Tax  law. 


INSURANCE. 


The  Disease. 

President  Irvin,  of  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  lately  said : 
"  Legislation  against  insurance  interests 
continues  to  be  the  most  popular  craze  in 
our  State  legislatures,  and  we  do  not 
have  the  consideration  shown  us  that  is 
given  to  the  liquor  interest  or  the  gam- 
bling saloons,  and  the  taxes  imposed  on 
us  are  greater  than  those  imposed  upon 
them  in  proportion  to  the  profits  of  the 
business." 

Here  is  a  very  plain  statement  that 
must  be  correct  or  not  correct — which  is 
it?  In  1899  the  162  companies  doing 
business  in  this  State  paid  $4,495,332  in 
taxes.  On  the  other  hand,  they  made  no 
profit  whatever,  but  lost  over  eighteen 
millions  on  their  underwriting  opera- 
tions. 

The  ratio  of  tax  to  $100  of  premium 
was  2.36  in  1895,  2.53  in  1896,  2.61  in 
1897,  3.05  in  1898  and  3.34  in  1899.  The 
total  taxes  of  twelve  years  just  fall  short 
of  36  millions,  and  more  than  half  of  this 
was  paid  in  years  when  the  companies  ex- 
perienced a  net  loss  of  over  50  millions. 

It  is  to  be  said  that  the  rise  in  ratio  of 
tax  to  premiums  is  largely  due  to  a  de- 
cline in  the  average  rate  of  premium,  yet 
that  does  not  affect  the  conclusion.  The 
taxes  are,  of  course,  collected  upon  prop- 
erty owned,  as  well  as  upon  premiums, 
yet  this  remark  also  explains  rather  than 
alters  the  case.  If  it  is  said  that  such  a 
showing  proves  too  much  (i.  e.,  that  the 
companies  thrive  by  experiencing  loss) 
the  answer  is  twofold :  first,  the  loss  re- 
ferred to  is  an  underwriting  loss,  and, 
next,  the  companies  are  not  thriving. 
They  are  living  upon  past  accumulations, 
while  they  hope  for  relief  in  some  change 
of  the  conditions ;  meanwhile,  they  are 
going  out  one  by  one,  the  most  recent  in- 
stance being  the  retirement  of  an  excel- 
lent company  of  the  Hartford  group,  the 
Orient. 

The  causes  of  unwise  and  unjust  treat- 
ment of  insurance  by  legislation  are  not 
obscure ;  if  to  discover  and  explain  them 
were  enough  to  cure  them,  the  matter 
would  be  easy.  Taxation  is  as  unpop- 
ular as  it  is  indispensable;  legislatures 
always  take  it  up  as  an  unpleasant  duty, 
because  it  is  certain  to  ruffle  somebody, 
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and  somebody  has  votes.  So  if  a  legis- 
lative majority  can  stave  off  needed  ap- 
propriations, or  can  go  into  the  fall  cam- 
paign with  a  reduced  tax  rate  (obtained 
by  juggling  with  the  valuations)  that  is 
reckoned  shrewd  politics  for  to-day,  and 
the  practical  politician  pays  respect  to 
Matthew  vi,  34.  But  it  is  a  great  relief 
to  find,  in  insurance  assets,  something 
that  can  be  tapped  without  disturbing 
anybody,  and  so  insurance  is  a  favorite 
subject  for  taxation. 

This  is  one  explanation.  For  the  rest, 
nobody  arises  in  a  legislature  and  says, 
"  Insurance  is  dangerous,  let  us  suppress 
it."  What  is  said  is,  "  Insurance  is  a 
monopoly  which  cannot  safely  be  left  to 
natural  competition,  let  us  repress  it." 
The  distinction  is  more  fine  than  real,  and 
the  process  is  in  the  same  direction  as  if 
the  declared  intent  were  different.  The 
error  is  radical,  for  insurance  is  in  no 
respect  monopolistic  and  is  capable  of 
ample  regulation  by  competition  alone. 
Yet  the  error  goes  further,  for  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  high  cost  of  insurance  is 
caused  by  the  underwriters  and  that  rates 
can  be  reduced  by  repressing  and  crowd- 
ing them  :  it  is  assumed  that  the  constant 
tendency  of  rates  is  to  rise,  and  that  any 
agreement  upon  them  and  even  any  inter- 
change of  the  results  of  experience  goes 
directly  to  raise  rates.  This  is  the  re- 
verse of  the  truth.  It  is  not  the  under- 
writers that  make  insurance  costly ;  it  is 
fire.  Instead  of  trying  to  restrict  under- 
writers from  charging  what  is  necessary, 
try  to  restrict  fire.  The  fault  is  now  laid 
at  the  wrong  quarter.  The  knife  in  sur- 
gical operations  does  not  kill ;  the  cause 
is  the  disease  that  makes  the  knife  neces- 
sary. , 

HOME  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW 
YORK. 

The  ninety-fourth  semi-annual  statement  of 
the  Home  Insurance  Company  of  this  city  is 
published  this  week.  The  assets,  consisting 
largely  of  real  estate,  United  States,  state,  city 
and  railroad  bonds,  railroad  and  bank  stocks, 
amount  to  $12,882,086,  an  increase  of  $73,691 
since  the  last  statement  was  issued.  The  net 
surplus  is  $4,797,816,  a  gain  of  $165,880  during 
the  six  months  just  ended.  The  surplus  as 
regards  policy  holders  is  $7,797,816.  A  semi- 
annual dividend  of  five  per  cent,  has  been  de- 
clared, payable  on  demand.  The  president  of 
the  company  is  Daniel  A.  Heald. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Year's  Foreign  Commerce. 

Full  returns  showing  the  extent  of 
our  foreign  commerce  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  on  June  30th  were  not  available 
at  Washington  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  week.  They  point  to  a  remark- 
able growth,  both  the  exports  and  the 
imports  having  surpassed  all  previous 
records,  the  total  for  the  first  time  pass- 
ing the  two  billion  mark.  The.  value  of 
the  exports  was  greater  by  72  per  cent, 
than  in  1895,  and  the  entire  foreign  com- 
merce was  greater  by  45  per  cent,  than  in 
that  year.  The  following  table  shows 
the  official  figures  for  the  last  six  fiscal 
years : 

Exports.  Imports.                   Total. 

1895 $807,538,165  $731,969,965  $1,539,508,130 

1896 882,606,938  779,724,674  1,662,331,612 

"897 1,050,993.556  764,730,412  1,815,723,968 

^98 1,231,482,330  616,049,654    .       1,847,531,984 

1899 1,227,023,302  697,148,489  1,924,171,971 

'900 i,394,479>214  849,714,329  2,244,193,543 

The  gain  in  exports  over  those  of  the 
preceding  year  was  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
$500,000  a  day.  The  excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  sometimes  called  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  in  our  favor,  was  nearly 
$545,000,000.  In  the  last  six  years  the 
entire  excess  has  been  $2,154,786,000,  of 
which  $1,690,000,000  is  to  be  credited  to 
the  last  three  years.  The  growth  of  the 
exports  has  been  most  encouraging  and 
important  under  the  head  of  manufac- 
tures. The  figures  for  manufactured 
goods  have  not  yet  been  separated  from 
the  general  total,  but  they  will  probably 
show  that  the  value  was  about  $428,000,- 
000,  an  increase  of  $90,000,000  over  the 
preceding  year.  In  1895  we  exported 
only  $183,600,000  worth  of  manufac- 
tured products. 

The  Grain  Crops. 

Much  attention  was  paid  in  the  grain 
markets  last  week  to  the  July  crop  report 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
condition  percentages,  as  translated  into 
quantities  of  grain  by  the  statistician  of 
the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  in- 
dicated a  wheat  crop  of  510,356,000 
bushels,  as  against  an  indication  of  619,- 
776,000,  obtained  by  applying  the  same 
formula  to  the  Department's  report  only 


one  month  earlier.  Nearly  all  of  this 
loss  of  109,000,000  was  found  in  the 
spring  wheat  States,  chiefly  in  the  Da- 
kotas  and  Minnesota,  the  reduction  for 
spring  wheat  being  102,000,000  bushels, 
or  36  per  cent.,  in  thirty  days.  Other 
crop  experts  publish  lower  estimates, 
based  either  upon  the  Department's  re- 
ports or  their  own  inquiries  ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  the  crop  will  not  fall  below 
500,000,000  bushels.  It  was  consider- 
ably below  that  quantity  in  each  of  the 
four  years  ending  with  1896,  and  the 
average  for  the  last  five  years  has  been 
less  than  530,000,000. 

The  report  indicates  one  of  the  largest 
corn  crops  on  record,  the  condition  per- 
centage and  acreage  pointing  to  a  yield 
of  2,240,770,000  bushels,  a  total  which 
has  been  surpassed  only  once.  A  large 
crop  of  oats  is  promised — 802,000,000 
bushels,  which  exceeds  the  yield  of  any 
year  except  1895. 

& 

Financial    Items. 

The  output  of  the  Cripple  Creek- 
mines  for  the  six  months  ending  with 
June  was  $12,413,070. 

....  On  July  4th  there  was  a  panic  on 
the  Berlin  Boerse,  the  values  of  coal  and 
iron  shares  falling  from  10  to  20  points. 

....The  Government's  receipts  ex- 
ceeded the  expenditures  in  June  by  near- 
ly $18,000,000,  and  the  surplus  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year  was  $81,229,777. 

. .  .  .The  commerce  of  Montreal  for 
the  year  ending  with  June  was  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  that  port.  The  cus- 
toms revenue  has  increased  more  than 
50  per  cent,  since  1895. 

....  For  the  year  ending  on  June  30th 
the  total  amount  of  the  business  of  the 
money-order  division  of  the  New  York 
Post  Office  was  $149,254,375,  as  against 
$111,772,618  for  the  preceding  year,  an 
increase  of  33  per  cent. 

....  From  the  date  of  the  new  Finan- 
cial act,  March  14th  to  June  30th,  appli- 
cations for  the  organization  of  393  new 
national  banks,  having  a  total  capital  of 
$17,773,000,   were  approved.     Of  these 
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302  were  banks  having  a  capital  of  less 
than  $50,000  (commonly  $25,000),  their 
total  capital  being  $7,793,000.  The  num- 
ber of  new  banks  organized  was  244,  and 
the  increase  of  circulation  secured  by 
bonds  was  $57,740,757. 

.  . .  .The  stock  of  the  New  York  and 
Harlem  Railroad  Company  now  draws 
dividends  at  the  rate  of  14  per  cent.,  2 
per  cent,  having  been  added,  as  a  part  of 
the  saving  due  to  the  refunding  of  the 
bonds,  to  the  8  per  cent,  guaranteed  by 
the  New  York  Central  under  the  lease  of 
1873  and  the  4  per  cent,  guaranteed  by 
the  lessees  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  sur- 
face road.  Sales  of  shares  were  recent- 
ly made  at  $413. 

....  The  statement  of  the  New  York 
Security  and  Trust  Company,  just  out, 
shows  $108,000  added  to  surplus  and  an 
increase  in  deposits  of  over  $2,000,000 
during  the  past  six  months.  What  is 
more  encouraging  is  the  increase  of 
twelve  and  one-half  per  cent,  in  the  open 
accounts  during  the  same  period.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $1,000,- 
000;  the  surplus  and  undivided  profits 
are  $2,253,559.80,  and  the  total  assets 
are   $21,352,982.90. 

....  The  dividend  rate  on  stock  of  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad  Company  will 
be  increased  to  6  per  cent.,  beginning  in 
September.  Since  1891  the  rate  has  been 
5  per  cent.,  and  the  range  between  1885 
and  1 89 1  was  from  8  to  6.  The  esti- 
mated gross  earnings  for  the  fiscal  year 
just  closed  are  between  $32,000,000  and 
$33,000,000  (against  $28,114,689  gross 
and  $8,552,427  net  in  the  preceding 
year),  and  it  is  known  that  the  gross 
earnings  up  to  April  30th  of  this  year 
were  $27,214,709,  or  $3,683,000  more 
than  in  the  corresponding  ten  months  of 
the  year  1898- 1899.  It  is  stated  author- 
itatively that  about  9  per  cent,  was 
earned  on  the  stock  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing on  the  30th  ult. 

. . .  .Dividends  announced : 

United  States  Fire  Insurance  Company,  4 
per  cent.,  semi-annual,  payable  on  demand. 

Pacific  Fire  Insurance  Company,  5  per  cent., 
semi-annual,  payable  on  demand. 

Trust  Company  of  America,  3%  per  cent., 
semi-annual,  payable  July  20th. 

Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  2  per  cent., 
payable  August  10th. 


Pebbles. 

He  Took  the  Hint. — "  It  is  my  aim  in  life," 
he  said,  "  to  make  men  happier."  "  Why  not 
women  ?  "  she  asked. — Chicago  Post. 

...."She  said  that  I  might  kiss  her  on 
either  cheek."  "  What  did  you  do  ?  "  "  I  hesi- 
tated a  long  time  between  them." — Life. 

....A  correspondent  of  The  Academy 
(London)  considers  that  memoirs  are  of  three 
kinds :  biographies,  autobiographies,  and 
ought-not-to-be-ographies. 

....  Teacher:  "  Johnny,  tell  me  the  name  of 
the  tropical  belt  north  of  the  equator." 
Johnny:  "  Can't,  sir."  Teacher:  "  Correct. 
That  will  do." — Yale  Record. 

...A  Rattlehead.  Farmer  Dunk  (catch- 
ing them):  "Ar-har!  So  you  are  tryin'  to 
elope  with  the  hired  girl,  are  ye?  "  His  Son: 
"  Ye-es,  sir."  Farmer  Dunk:  "  Wa-al,  if  you 
ain't  the  gol-vummedest  feller  for  wantin'  ex- 
citement all  the  time !  Didn't  I  let  you  go  to 
the  circus  last  summer,  and  to  your  gran'- 
mother's  funeral  in  the  fall,  and  didn't  you 
stay  up  as  late  as  you  wanted  to  seein'  the  last 
eclipse  of  the  moon?  What  in  tunkett  do  you 
want,  anyhow — a  continual  hooraw  ?  " — Puck. 

....George  Harvey,  editor  of  the  North 
American  Review,  is  regenerating  the  publish- 
ing house  of  Harper.  Shortly  after  he  took 
hold  of  the  business  Harvey  said  to  the  senior 
member  of  the  firm :  "  There  are  too  many  of 
the  Harper  family  drawing  large  salaries  out 
of  the  business.  Until  we  get  the  business  on 
a  sound  footing  I  shall  expect  that  no  one  is 
to  draw  more  out  of  it  than  myself."  "  That 
is  a  good  idea,"  said  Mr.  Harper ;  "  how  much 
do  you  expect  to  draw?"  "Nothing  at  all," 
responded  Harvey. — Exchange. 

A    Romance   of    1910. — "Darling,"    he 

said,  "  I  have  brought  you  a  little  present  this 
evening,"  and  he  handed  the  lissome  maid  a 
small  package.  "Oh,  what  is  it,  Henri?" 
(His  name  really  was  Henry,  but  when  people 
fall  in  love  they  idealize  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent.) "Guess."  So,  of  course,  she  guessed 
all  the  way  from  diamonds  to  candy,  but  at 
each  guess  Henri  shook  his  head  negatively. 
Then  she  opened  the  package,  and,  with  a 
shriek  of  delight,  exclaimed:  "  A  chunk  of  ice! 
Oh,  you  extravagant  man !  "  For  this  was  in 
1910,  after  the  Ice  Trust  had  put  Cecil  Rhodes- 
and  his  diamond  associates  into  the  almshouse. 
— Baltimore  American. 

....I  used  to  know  a  nervous  man,  who 
feared  that  he'd  be  robbed.  Immense  precau- 
tions did  he  use,  yet  with  that  terror  throbbed. 
He  thought  thieves  might  take  anything — his 
folks,  his  goods,  his  life — so  when  he  went 
away  from  home  he  always  wired  his  wife. 
He  pursed  his  lips  to  keep  them  safe,  he  used 
to  hide  his  son;  he  always  kept  his  books  well 
bound;  he  liked  tied  games  alone.  Of  course 
he'd  lashes  on  his  eyes,  and,  as  it  sometimes 
rains,  he  took  in  all  the  shows  each  night.  His 
arguments  had  chains.  He  wouldn't  buy 
a  chainless  wheel,  although  the  neighbors 
laughed ;  and  when  he  died  he  left  a  wish 
they'd  sink  his  marble  shaft. — Yale  Record. 
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Nat'  l  Newspapers  that  supported  the 
Politics  rev°lt  0I  tne  Gold  Democrats 
four  years  ago  are  now  pub- 
lishing letters  from  Democrats  of  that 
class,  who  are  also  Anti-Imperialists,  con- 
cerning the  expediency  of  putting  up  a 
third  ticket.  These  letters  exhibit 
marked  differences  of  opinion,  some  men 
of  prominence  preferring  to  vote  for  Mc- 
Kinley,  while  a  few  not  so  well  known 
stand  for  Bryan,  and  others  call  for  in- 
dependent nominations.  A  conference 
in  New  York  last  week  of  Anti-Imperial- 
ists who  want  a  third  ticket  was  attended 
by  fifty-three  men,  the  most  widely 
known  of  whom  were  Dr.  William  Ever- 
ett, John  Jay  Chapman,  Henry  Hentz 
and  Oswald  G.  Villard.  The  chairman 
was  Thomas  M.  Osborne ;  the  secretary, 
Isaac  H.  Klein.  The  conference  issued 
an  address,  asserting  that  McKinley  is  a 
weak  man,  controlled  by  "  the  commer- 
cial syndicate,"  and  the  author  of  a  brutal 
and  unconstitutional  policy  in  the  Philip- 
pines ;  declaring  that  Bryan  is  a  man  of 
hallucinations  and  a  dangerous  dem- 
agog, who,  by  procuring  votes  for  the 
Paris  treaty,  "  furthered  the  imperialism 
which  he  now  denounces ;  "  and  calling 
for  a  third  ticket  on  a  platform  in  favor 
of  monetary  reform,  civil  service  reform, 
the  abolition  of  special  privilege  and  the 
independence  of  the  Philippines,  Porto 
Rico  and  Hawaii.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  take  measures  at  Indianapolis 
on  the  25th  for  the  nomination  of  a  ticket. 
If  the  Silver  Republicans  of  Colorado  are 
fairly  represented  by  the  journals  in  Den- 
ver that  supported  Bryan  in  1896  and 
oppose  him  now,  there  will  be  a  marked 


change  in  the  vote  of  that  State.  The 
Westliche  Post,  of  St.  Louis,  probably 
the  most  influential  German-American 
paper  in  the  West,  supports  McKinley, 
and  its  veteran  editor  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  the  German-Americans,  altho, 
like  himself,  not  in  sympathy  with  the 
Republican  colonial  policy,  will  regard 
Bryan's  currency  platform  as  much  more 
dangerous  than  territorial  expansion. 
Mr.  Ottendorfer,  of  the  New  York  Staats 
Zcitung,  who  rejects  both  tickets  and 
both  platforms,  predicts  the  election  of 
McKinley,  and  says  the  German-Ameri- 
cans are  in  a  quandary,  altho  they  regard 
the  danger  of  a  debasement  of  the  cur- 
rency as  one  that  is  near  at  hand,  while 
imperialism  would  be  an  evil  of  slow 
growth.  Bryan  tells  those  Gold  Demo- 
crats who  are  Anti-Imperialists,  that  if 
they  oppose  his  platform  because  of  its 
silver  plank,  they  "  prefer  a  gold  stand- 
ard empire  to  a  bimetallic  republic." 
They  ought  to  see,  he  adds,  "  that  any 
evils  that  might  arise  from  bimetallism 
could  be  corrected  more  easily  than  the 
evils  which  would  follow  the  deliberate 
indorsement  of  militarism  and  imperial- 
ism." Governor  Roosevelt  made  a  strong 
address  on  the  issues  of  the  campaign, 
last  week,  in  St.  Paul,  before  the  National 
League  of  Republican  Clubs. 

The  State  conventions  cf 
the  two  parties  in  Ken- 
tucky excited  more  than 
local  interest  because  of  the  possible  im- 
portance of  a  contest  in  November  over 
a  close  election  in  that  State  under  thr 
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provisions  of  the  Goebel  election  law, 
and  also  on  account  of  the  continuing  ex- 
citement due  to  the  assassination  of  Goe- 
bel and  the  trial  of  persons  accused  of 
having  conspired  to  commit  that  crime. 
The  laws  require  the  election  of  a  Govern- 
or to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  Goebel's 
death.  The  Republicans  in  their  con- 
vention nominated  John  W.  Yerkes,  a 
lawyer,  who  is  now  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  in  their  platform  demanded 
the  repeal  of  the  Goebel  law,  asserting 
that  the  abolition  of  the  law  was  required 
for  the  preservation  of  republican  insti- 
tutions. The  Democrats,  two  days  later, 
nominated  J.  C.  W.  Beckham,  who  had 
the  second  place  on  the  ticket  with  Goe- 
bel, and  whose  right  to  succeed  him  as 
acting  Governor  was  established  by  the 
legislature  and  the  courts.  Beckham  is 
only  thirty  years  old,  and  his  support  was 
chiefly  of  a  sentimental  character.  The 
party  was  divided  on  the  question  of 
amending  the  Goebel  law,  and  he  would 
not  have  been  nominated  if  his  friends 
had  not  made  concessions  to  those  who 
insisted  upon  amendment.  The  platform 
asserts  that  the  law  "  was  enacted  to  pre- 
vent the  repetition  of  Republican  frauds," 
and  recommends  that  because  it  "  has  not 
proved  sufficient  for  that  purpose  "  it  "  be 
amended  to  secure  this  end  so  thoroughly 
that  the  most  hypercritical  can  find  no 
excuse  for  charging  fraud  or  unfairness 
to  our  party  in  the  conduct  of  the  elec- 
tion." It  also  declares  that  until  the  law 
shall  have  been  amended  the  Republicans 
shall  have  representatives  on  the  State 
and  County  boards  of  Election  Commis- 
sioners. The  trial  of  Caleb  Powers,  who 
was  Secretary  of  State  under  Governor 
Taylor,  for  complicity  in  the  murder  of 
Goebel,  is  now  in  progress,  and  the  prose- 
cution has  not  completed  its  testimony, 
which  tends  to  prove  that  Powers 
planned  and  organized  the  expedition  of 
a  thousand  armed  mountaineers  to  the 
capital,  and  that  he  had  made  threats 
against  Goebel  or  predicted  his  death. 
One  witness,  who  had  been  employed  by 
Powers  to  recruit  the  mountaineers,  testi- 
fied that  Powers  told  him  that  Goebel 
would  be  killed,  and  that  he  was  informed 
by  Powers's  brother  that  the  crime  would 
be  committed  by  men  stationed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  Executive  Building, 
from  which  it  is  now  believed  that  the 
fatal  shot  was  fired. 


T  .  .  .  .  An  important  decision 
Important    Labor  ^ 

_.     .  .  concerning:  the  lawful 

Decision  *»   , 

powers  of  labor  unions 

was  made  last  week  by  the  Appellate  Di- 
vision of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court. 
There  are  two  unions  of  steam-fitters. 
The  leaders  of  one  went  to  several  build- 
ings where  members  of  the  other  were  at 
work  and  induced  the  employers  to  dis- 
charge them  by  the  threat  that  if  these 
workmen  should  be  retained  the  members 
of  the  complaining  union,  and  those  of 
other  allied  organizations,  would  quit 
work.  Whereupon  the  union  whose  mem- 
bers had  been  dismissed  obtained  an  in- 
junction restraining  the  other  union  from 
pursuing  this  course.  The  injunction  is 
dissolved  on  appeal,  all  the  Appellate 
judges  concurring.  It  appeared  that  the 
defendants  had  not  used  force  or  com- 
mitted any  breach  of  the  peace.  The 
court  said : 

"  It  cannot  be  seriously  questioned  but  that 
every  workman  has  the  right  in  the  first  in- 
stance to  say  for  whom  and  with  whom  he 
will  work.  An  employer  has  absolutely  the 
right  to  say  whom  he  will  employ  and  the  em- 
ployee the  right  to  say  by  whom  he  will  be 
employed  and  with  whom  he  will  work.  And 
if  he  has  this  right,  acting  in  his  individual 
capacity,  he  does  not  lose  it  when  acting  with 
others,  clothed  with  an  equal  right.  So  that 
employers  may  continue  to  say  they  will  not 
employ  persons  who  are  members  of  labor 
organizations,  and  laborers  may  continue  to 
say  they  will  not  work  for  employers  who  en- 
gage any  but  members  of  labor  organizations. 
Here  the  question,  it  is  true,  is  not  between 
employed  and  employer,  but  between  two  rival 
labor  organizations.  But  the  principle  which 
is  sought  to  be  invoked  is  the  same  as  that 
which  relates  to  and  governs  the  relations  be- 
tween the  employed  on  the  one  side  and  the 
employer  on  the  other.  It  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned but  that  one  may  by  lawful  means  ob- 
tain employment  either  for  himself  or  another. 
He  may  procure  the  discharge  by  lawful  means 
of  another  person  in  order  that  he  may  obtain 
employment  either  for  himself  or  another. 
This  is  all  that  the  Enterprise  Association  did. 
It  was  seeking  to  obtain  employment  for  its 
own  members,  and  wherever  it  found  places 
filled  by  members  of  the  plaintiff  association 
it  procured  their  discharge  in  order  that  the 
employment  might  be  given  to  members  of  the 
Enterprise  Association,  and  in  case  that  was 
not  done  they  either  withdrew  or  threatened 
to  withdraw  from  the  work." 

One  of  the   judges   said   in   a   separate 

opinion : 

"  It  is  the  illegality  of  the  purpose  to  be 
accomplished  or  of  the  means  used  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose  that  makes  a  combination 
illegal.  Nor  can  it  be  that  the  fact  that  the 
purpose  when  accomplished  will  cause  an  in- 
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jury    makes   the   action   of    those   engaged   il- 
legal." 


d     .-  i.  »«•    •  The  annual  report   of 

Baptist  Missions      ,,         .  •  r> 

r  the  American   Baptist 

Missionary  Union  is  at  hand  with  its  sur- 
vey of  the  general  missions  under  the 
charge  of  that  board.  The  fields  occu- 
pied are  Burma,  Assam,  South  India, 
China,  Japan,  Africa  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  India  mission  is  the  famous 
one  among  the  Telugus.  In  China  there 
are  four  missions :  South  China,  with 
its  chief  station  at  Swatow ;  East  China, 
Ningpo,  and  others ;  Central  China  and 
West  China.  The  African  missions  are 
on  the  Congo  and  in  West  Africa.  The 
entire  number  of  missionaries  employed 
is  474,  including  171  ordained  missiona- 
ries, 112  single  women,  24  physicians,  18 
being  men.  The  total  number  of  native 
helpers  is  3,482,  including  301  ordained 
and  955  unordained  preachers,  and  1,848 
teachers,  542  being  women.  The  church 
statistics  show  1,510  places  of  regular 
meeting,  928  organized  churches,  of 
which  596  are  entirely  self  supporting; 
a  church  membership  of  105,216,  of  whom 
6,739  were  added  during  the  year.  There 
are  843  Sunday  schools  with  34,867  pu- 
pils ;  8  theological  seminaries,  with  287 
students  and  128  in  collegiate  training. 
The  total  number  under  instruction  in 
the  different  schools  is  37,297.  Figures 
alone  give  comparatively  little  insight, 
but  there  are  some  facts  of  marked  inter- 
est. Among  these  is  the  percentage  of 
increase  in  the  different  fields.  The  av- 
erage for  all  the  missions  is  about  6  per 
cent.  The  African  is  the  banner  mis- 
sion, with  an  increase  of  nearly  25  per 
cent. ;  China  comes  next,  with  about  20 
per  cent. ;  India,  4  per  cent. ;  Assam,  1 1 
per  cent. ;  Japan,  a  little  less  than  10  per 
cent. ;  Burma,  by  far  the  largest  in  num- 
bers, showing  something  under  6  per 
cent.  The  most  significant  are  the  fig- 
ures from  Africa  and  China,  the  fields 
where  it  has  been  supposed  that  advance 
was  the  most  difficult  and  the  work  the 
most  discouraging.  Another  interesting 
fact  appears  in  the  proportion  of  boys 
and  girls  in  the  different  schools.  In  the 
71  boarding  and  high  schools  there  are 
5,713  pupils,  of  whom  about  two-thirds 
are  boys  and  one-third  girls.  In  the  other 
schools,  numbering  3,166,  there  are  29,- 


531  pupils,  of  whom  11,708  are  girls,  a 
larger  proportion  than  in  the  boarding 
schools.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that 
the  educational  statistics  for  Africa  far 
outnumber  those  for  Japan  in  proportion 
to  the  church  membership,  also  those  for 
China.  The  oldest  and  best  established 
missions,  those  in  Burma  and  in  India, 
give  the  largest  proportion  of  pupils, 
something  to  be  expected  where  there 
has  grown  up  a  considerable  Christian 
community  under  the  auspices  of  the  mis- 
sion work.  Mention  should  also  be  made 
of  the  missions  in  Europe — Sweden, 
Germany,  Russia,  Finland,  Denmark, 
Norway,  France  and  Spain,  which  are 
carried  on  on  the  same  basis  as  the  home 
mission  work  of  the  denomination  in  this 
country  or  in  England.  They  show 
1,213  preachers,  985  churches,  a  member- 
ship of  101,534,  with  baptisms  during  the 
year  of  5,280,  a  trifle  over  5  per  cent. 
The  financial  report  of  the  society  shows 
total  receipts  of  $657,843,  and  expendi- 
tures of  $768,884,  leaving  a  debt  of  $111,- 
041.  Commenting  upon  this  fact  the 
board  presents  before  the  churches  its 
earnest  appeal  for  a  fuller  support.  It 
shows  that  it  has  come  to  the  extreme  of 
reduction  and  that  there  remain  but  two 
alternatives :  either  certain  work  must  be 
dropped  entirely  or  the  income  must  be 
increased.  In  view  of  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  country  they  feel  war- 
ranted in  expecting  the  latter. 


_.  .  „,  ,  .  The  appointment  of 
Bishop  Blenk  in       n  •     1.  nt«  1 

_,*:„.  Bishop    Blenk,    an 

Porto  Rico  »         .     r  , 

American    priest  who 

speaks  Spanish,  as  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Porto  Rico,  seems  to  be  ac- 
complishing most  desirable  results  in  the 
way  of  restoring  the  loyalty  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  Church.  When  Archbishop 
Chapelle  visited  Porto  Rico  as  Papal 
Delegate  he  was  accompanied  by  Father 
Blenk  as  his  secretary,  and  together  they 
visited  the  principal  cities  of  the  island. 
His  appointment  as  bishop  thus  gave  the 
island  a  man  who  had  become  acquainted 
with  its  condition,  and  who  was  an  en- 
thusiastic American,  and  who  thus  quite 
escaped  the  traditions  and  suspicions 
which  had  hampered  the  Church  so  long 
as  it  was  under  Spanish  dominion.  Last 
February  he  issued  a  pastoral  letter  ex- 
horting the  people  to  cling  to  their  faith 
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and  to  be  true  to  the  flag  of  their  new 
country.  He  promised  them  that  after  a 
period  of  testing  their  power  of  self-gov- 
ernment they  might  expect  to  be  received 
as  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  This 
letter  was  read  in  all  the  churches.  The 
Bishop's  pastoral  visitations  did  not  be- 
gin till  after  Lent.  Previously  to  this  he 
had  been  in  Ponce,  where  he  had  distrib- 
uted a  part  of  the  funds  committed  to 
him  for  the  relief  of  those  suffering  from 
the  terrible  hurricane  of  last  summer. 
From  Ponce  he  went  to  his  episcopal 
city  of  San  Juan,  where,  on  Holy  Thurs- 
day, according  to  the  custom  there,  he 
washed  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  men. 
There  he  administered  Holy  Communion 
to  the  American  soldiers,  giving  each  an 
Easter  card,  with  his  autograph,  which 
they  could  send  home  to  their  parents  in 
proof  that  they  had  done  their  Easter 
duty.  On  Easter  Day  the  Cathedral  was 
thronged  as,  they  say,  it  had  never  before 
been  thronged  in  the  history  of  the  island, 
and  he  addressed  the  people  in  what  the 
papers  call  "  the  most  perfect  and  beauti- 
ful Castilian."  At  the  close  of  holy  week 
the  Bishop  started  on  his  tour  of  the  is- 
land, and  it  is  described  as  a  perfect  ova- 
tion wherever  he  went.  From  Ponce  the 
Mayor  and  Council,  with  the  judges  and 
a  multitude  of  the  citizens,  came  out  three 
miles  to  meet  him  in  state.  Similar 
demonstrations  took  place  at  Aibonito 
and  other  places  on  the  route.  He  was 
honored  in  Ponce  with  addresses  and 
ceremonies,  and,  what  pleased  him  most, 
the  church  was  crowded  the  next  day, 
and  all  the  evening  and  far  into  the  night 
six  priests  were  busy  hearing  the  confes- 
sions of  men,  a  strange  sight  for  Porto 
Rico,  and  the  Bishop  asked  for  a  confes- 
sional to  assist  the  priests.  In  his  ser- 
mon before  three  thousand  hearers  he 
urged  the  people  to  stand  by  the  old  faith 
and  not  be  led  away  by  strange  doctrines. 
In  other  cities  and  towns  he  has  been 
since  received  with  similar  demonstra- 
tions, and  he  believes  that  the  desired 
revival  of  Catholic  faith  has  fairly  begun. 


Cuba's  Constitutional 
Convention 


After  the  confer- 
ence between  the 
President  a  n  d 
General  Wood  in  Washington  last  week, 
it  was  announced  that  in  all  probability 
within    nine    months    the    Cuban    people 


would  be  governing  themselves.  It  is 
expected  that  the  election  of  delegates  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  will  be 
held  on  or  about  September  15th,  and 
that  the  Convention  will  assemble  a  few 
weeks  later.  A  constitution  may  be 
framed,  therefore,  by  January  1st. 
Troops  will  be  withdrawn  gradually  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  present  year, 
but  about  4,000  will  be  retained  on  the  is- 
land for  three  or  four  months  after  the 
adjournment  of  the  convention,  to  assist 
in  establishing  the  new  government- 
After  the  new  officers  provided  for  in  the 
constitution  shall  have  been  elected  andl 
installed,  all  these  soldiers  will  be 
brought  back  to  the  United  States.  The 
new  constitution  will  be  closely  scruti- 
nized, it  is  said,  by  the  President  and1. 
Congress.  All  the  members  of  the  conven- 
tion will  be  Cubans,  but  General  Wood 
may  name  competent  persons  from, 
abroad  to  act  as  advisers.  He  says  that 
the  Cubans  are  ready  for  a  constitution ; 
they  are  a  law-abiding  people,  not  a  blow 
having  been  struck  or  a  shot  fired  at  the 
polls  during  the  recent  elections.  He 
also  points  out  that  since  last  year  the 
sugar  crop  and  the  area  of  land  under 
cultivation  have  been  doubled;  that  3,100 
schools  have  been  opened ;  that  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  is  130,000,  which  will  soon 
be  increased  to  200,000 ;  that  a  normal 
school  has  been  established  in  every  prov- 
ince ;  that  the  island  is  self-supporting; 
and  that  there  are  now  seven  courts  in 
which  provision  is  made  for  trial  by  jury,, 
altho  there  is  still  great  need  of  reform! 
in  the  procedure  of  both  the  civil  and  the 
criminal  tribunals.  In  the  case  against 
Neely,  the  embezzler,  Judge  Lacombe,  of 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  has  de- 
cided that  the  Extradition  act  passed  at 
the  recent  session  of  Congress  is  consti- 
tutional, and  that  Neely  may  be  taken' 
back  to  Havana  for  trial,  if  substantial 
evidence  of  his  guilt  be  presented  here.. 
But  the  mere  presentation  of  an  indict- 
ment is  not  enough.  The  evidence  re- 
quired will  be  laid  before  him  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 


Our  Athletes 
Abroad 


The  American  athletes 
now  invading  Europe  are 
winning  golden  victories. 
Not  only  did  they  capture  8  of  the  13 
amateur  events  for  the  championship  of 
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Great  Britain  in  England  on  July  7th, 
but  on  the  15th,  the  first  day  of  the 
world's  amateur  championships  in  Paris, 
they  took  8  of  the  10  events,  breaking  all 
French  records  and  losing  only  to  an 
Englishman  and  a  Roumanian.  During 
the  past  week  they  continued  their  bril- 
liant achievements,  and  last  Sunday  when 
the  games  ended  they  had  to  their  credit 
10  victories  out  of  the  13  Olympic  events 
besides  several  seconds  and  thirds.  These 
athletes  are  not  the  best  that  America 
can  boast  of,  but  they  are  pretty  nearly 
representative,  coming,  as  they  do,  from 
Princeton,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Syracuse,  Georgetown,  Michigan, 
Chicago  and  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club.  They  seem  inferior  to  the  ath- 
letes of  other  nations  only  in  the  long 
distance  running,  a  circumstance  which  is 
probably  caused  by  the  fact  that  long  dis- 
tance running  receives  more  attention 
abroad,  where  numerous  clubs  are  de- 
voted to  cross  country  running.  The 
training  of  the  Americans,  too,  has  evi- 
dently been  exceptionally  good,  for  the 
athletes  have  not  shown  those  signs  of 
collapse  which  have  hitherto  prevented 
many  American  victories.  It  is  said  that 
the  Americans  would  have  done  even  bet- 
ter than  they  did  had  not  some  of  them 
refused  to  compete  on  Sundays.  On  the 
whole,  the  Olympic  games  were  not  the 
very  greatest  success  from  the  point  of 
view  of  amateur  sport,  and  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  events  were  handicapped 
would  seem  to  show  that  an  artificial 
stimulus  and  not  sport  for  sport's  sake 
was  needed  to  create  interest  in  the 
events. 


Did  They  Find 

Andree  ? 


From  the  coast  of  Hud- 
son Bay  there  comes  a 
story  which  may  dis- 
close the  fate  of  Andree,  the  Arctic  ex- 
plorer, and  his  two  companions,  altho, 
like  some  others  which  have  preceded 
it,  this  latest  tale  may  have  no  foun- 
dation in  fact.  It  was  brought  to  Port 
Arthur,  Ont.,  from  Moose  Factory,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  James  Bay, 
by  George  Renison,  on  the  19th  inst. 
Two  days  before  he  left  Moose  Factory, 
or  on  the  23d  ult.,  a  party  of  Indian 
hunters  arrived  there  and  gave  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  a  discovery  they  had 
made  last  spring.     At  a  point  north  of 


Ft.  George  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
James  Bay,  they  came  upon  a  mass  of 
wreckage,  with  which  were  the  bodies  of 
two  dead  men  and  another  man  suffering 
from  injuries  which  appeared  to  be  mor- 
tal. They  had  never  seen  a  balloon,  but 
their  description  of  the  wreckage  indi- 
cated that  the  ruins  were  those  of  a  bal- 
loon and  its  car.  The  dying  man  spoke 
a  language  of  which  they  knew  nothing, 
but  they  understood  the  signs  by  which 
he  begged  them  to  put  him  out  of  his 
misery,  and  therefore  they  killed  him. 
They  brought  the  story  to  Ft.  George, 
and  told  it  again  when  they  arrived  at 
Moose  Factory.  Renison  says  that  when 
he  left  that  place  the  officers  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company  stationed  there,  believ- 
ing that  the  wreck  was  that  of  Andree's 
balloon,  were  about  to  send  a  party  north- 
ward, under  the  guidance  of  the  Indians 
who  brought  the  news,  to  recover  the 
bodies  and  such  papers  as  might  be  found 
with  them.  Persons  living  near  Moose 
Factory  say  that  they  saw  a  large  bal- 
loon last  fall  passing  over  the  bay.  An- 
dree and  his  companions  started  for  the 
North  Pole  on  July  nth,  1897. 

_.,     ,,       .  The    ritualistic    discussion 

Ritualism  in  r-      1      j 
_     ,      ,  in     England     grows     con- 
England  .      .1                      •    .                 A 
**  stantly    more    intense.     A 

short  time  since  the  Archbishops  gave  it. 
as  their  opinion  that  the  reservation  of 
the  Sacrament  for  the  sick  is  "  contrary 
to  the  provisions  made  by  the  Church  of 
England  in  her  formularies,"  and  ever 
since  there  have  been  the  most  earnest 
protests  by  Lord  Halifax  and  his  party. 
A  meeting  of  the  English  Church  Union 
was  recently  held,  at  which  the  whole 
question  of  the  Sacrament  was  discussed 
and  a  unanimous  decision  reached,  which 
practically  binds  the  entire  body,  not  only 
to  disregard  the  decision  of  the  Arch- 
bishops, but  even  to  disobey  it.  The 
declaration  adopted  states  it  to  be  "  the 
doctrine  of  the  whole  Catholic  Church," 

"  that  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
the  bread  and  wine,  through  the  operation  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  become,  in  and  by  consecra- 
tion, according  to  our  Lord's  institution,  verily 
and  indeed  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and 
that  Christ  our  Lord  present  in  the  same  most 
Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  under  the  form 
of  bread  and  wine  is  to  be  worshipped  and 
adored." 

Immediately  there  arose  on  every  hand 
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the  cry  that  the  Church  Union  had  gone 
over  bodily  to  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This 
was  as  vehemently  denied,  and  the  bat- 
tle goes  on  in  the  Church  of  England 
not  so  much  over  the  declaration  itself 
as  over  the  appended  statements  that  if 
this  is  true  then  it  is  a  grievous  wrong 
not  to  reserve  the  Sacrament,  and  Lord 
Halifax  fairly  hurls  his  defiance  at  the 
Archbishops,  while  the  Church  Times 
supports  heartily  a  correspondent  who 
claims  that  as  the  priest  by  his  ordina- 
tion vow  pledges  himself  "  so  to  minister 
the  doctrine  and  sacraments  as  the  Lord 
hath  commanded,  and  as  this  Church 
and  Realm  hath  received  the  same  ac- 
cording to  the  commandments  of  God," 
he  is  privileged  to  obey  no  one  but  the 
Lord  himself.  This  very  clearly  raises 
the  whole  question  of  Protestantism 
and  the  right  of  private  judgment.  If 
the  regular  authorities  of  the  Church  are 
not  to  be  obeyed,  who  is?  and  if  the  Es- 
tablished Courts  go  wrong,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  a  few,  and  can  thus  be  set  aside, 
what  becomes  of  the  Establishment  ?  Ap- 
parently the  most  earnest  advocate  of 
obedience  to  the  authorities,  and  also  of 
the  preservation  of  the  Establishment, 
are  not  the  High  Church  ritualists,  but 
the  Evangelicals. 


Are  the   Foreigners      Jhe  -re,at  uevent  of 
Alive  ?  week   has   been 

the  revival  of  hope 
that  the  foreigners  penned  up  in  the  Brit- 
ish Legation  are  still  living.  On  Friday 
of  last  week,  Mr.  Wu,  the  Chinese  Minis- 
ter at  Washington,  received  a  message 
purporting  to  have  come  direct  from 
United  States  Minister  Conger  a!"  Peking 
on  July  18th,  in  reply  to  a  message  from 
Secretary  Hay  to  Minister  Conger  sent 
through  the  Chinese  Minister,  both  mes- 
sages being  in  cipher.  For  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  cipher  the  wording  of 
Mr.  Hay's  message  is  not  given,  nor  the 
exact  wording  of  Mr.  Conger's  reply, 
which  is  given  out  as  follows : 

"  In  British  Legation  under  continued  shot 
and  shell  from  Chinese  troops.  Quick  relief 
only  can  prevent  general  massacre." 

The  reports  of  the  massacre  of  all  for- 
eigners in  Peking  had  been  so  long  un- 
contradicted   that   the   message   was   re- 


ceived with  many  doubts  of  its  genuine- 
ness, or  at  least  of  its  being  properly 
dated.  Secretary  Hay  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  feel  compelled  to  accept  it 
as  proof  that  the  Europeans  were  un- 
harmed, with  the  exception  of  the  Ger- 
man Minister,  as  late  as  July  18th — that 
is,  nearly  three  weeks  after  the  time  when 
they  were  said  to  have  been  massacred. 
It  is  practically  certain  that  the  message 
is  really  genuine,  but  it  may  easily  be  one 
of  those  that  were  intercepted  by  the  Chi- 
nese, and  may  have  been  really  sent  out 
as  early  as  June  29th.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  the  incredulity  is  general 
abroad  and  in  this  country,  altho  the  in- 
formation contained  has  been  confirmed 
by  a  number  of  unreliable  Chinese  re- 
ports. Thus  the  Belgian  consul  at 
Shanghai  cables  that  "  the  Chinese  ad- 
ministrator of  telegraphs  announces  that 
the  foreigners  at  Peking  were  safe  on 
July  19th."  The  message,  however,  has 
had  the  effect  of  causing  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  proposed  requiem  memorial 
services  in  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  Sec- 
retary Hay  has  sent  dispatches  urging 
immediate  advance  on  Peking  in  order  to 
save  the  beleaguered  foreigners. 


It    would    seem   as    if 

e  ay6r,  ,  • V  the  advance  of  the  al- 

on  Peking  ..  ,.  . 

&  lies  ought  not  now  to 

be  impossible  owing  to  the  very  im- 
portant event  of  the  capture  of  Tien- 
Tsin  by  the  allies  after  three  days'  severe 
fighting  and  the  presence  of  some  thirty 
thousand  more  troops  that  are  already 
available,  while  others  will  be  coming 
later  to  keep  the  communications  open. 
It  is  believed  that  one  real  difficulty  in 
the  way  is  the  inability  to  agree  upon  a 
commander.  The  Japanese  supply  a  ma- 
jority of  the  soldiers,  but  the  Russians 
would  not  allow  a  Japanese  commander 
and  it  is  likely  that  a  German  will  be  se- 
lected. At  the  same  time  Admiral  Remey 
cables  that  no  advance  movement  is  like- 
ly before  August  15th,  a  statement  which 
greatly  disquiets  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington ;  but  later  advices  assert  that  it 
may  be  possible  to  start  by  July  30th. 
Li  Hung  Chang  has  again  been  sum- 
moned to  Peking,  and  has  gone  to 
Shanghai.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
different    are    the    opinions    held    about 
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this  statesman.  While  some  regard  him 
as  thoroughly  in  earnest  in  opposing  the 
schemes  of  the  Chinese  insurgents, 
others  declare  that  he  is  the  wiliest  and 
most  untrustworthy  of  the  Chinese,  and 
that  when  in  St.  Petersburg  he  made  a 
treaty  with  Russia  yielding  the  control 
of  northern  provinces,  and  that  he  was 
privy  to  the  excitement  of  disturbances 
which  would  eventuate  in  Russian  pos- 
session. One  of  the  latest  extraordinary 
occurrences  is  the  appeal  of  the  Chinese 
Government  to  France  and  the  United 
States  to  intervene  in  its  behalf  with 
other  nations.  But  France  makes  no 
definite  reply.  She  is  not  satisfied  that 
the  dispatch  is  a  genuine  one,  and  if  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen  at  Peking  can  send  a 
dispatch  to  Paris,  she  asks  why  her  own 
Minister  cannot  do  as  much.  The 
United  States  also  hesitates  to  act  until 
the  doubts  about  the  authenticity  of  the 
Conger  dispatch  are  settled,  and  an  at- 
tempt is  now  making  by  the  United 
States  to  secure  a  confirmatory  dispatch 
from  Mr.  Conger  about  whose  date  and 
genuineness  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and 
similar  efforts  are  now  being  made  by 
other  countries.  If  the  message  is  gen- 
uine we  may  expect  speedy  corrobora- 
tion, as  the  lines  of  communication  must 
have  been  reopened.  Indeed  there  are 
rumors  that  the  Japanese  Minister  at  Pe- 
king has  reported  to  Tokio.  But  at  pres- 
ent the  impenetrable  clouds  still  hang 
about  Peking.  No  one  is  certain  whether 
the  Chinese  Government  is  in  alliance 
with  the  insurgents  or  not,  altho  Minister 
Conger  uses  the  expression  "  Chinese 
troops  "  in  his  dispatch.  It  may  well  be 
that  the  capture  of  Tien-Tsin  has  con- 
vinced the  officials  at  Peking  that  they 
cannot  hold  out  against  the  combined 
European  forces,  and  the  party  opposed 
to  Prince  Tuan  may  very  likely  now  be 
in  the  ascendant,  in  which  case  the  sum- 
mons of  Li  Hung  Chang  may  make  for 
a  speedy  settlement.  General  Chaffee, 
commanding  the  American  forces,  will 
arrive  at  Taku  at  the  end  of  this  week. 
He  has  been  made  a  major-general,  and 
it  is  suggested  that  he  may  join  with  the 
British  and  the  Japanese  in  moving  on 
Peking  without  waiting  for  other  sol- 
diers. The  Russians  are  somewhat 
handicapped  now  by  the  formidable  re- 
bellion   which    has    taken   place    on    the 


Russian  frontier,  which  has  been  in- 
vaded by  the  Chinese ;  but  the  latter  have 
been  repulsed  after  a  bloody  battle. 
Great  activity  is  now  shown  in  sending 
Russian  troops  in  immense  numbers 
to  the  frontier,  where  they  will  probably 
be  employed  rather  than  in  the  advance 
on  Peking-  from  Tien-Tsin. 


The  Situation  in 
the  Philippines 


After  it  had  been  de- 
cided that  the  addi- 
tional troops  whose 
original  destination  was  the  Philippines 
should  be  sent  to  China,  together  with 
those  ordered  from  Manila  (about  2,300) , 
it  was  said  in  Washington  that  there 
would  be  no  further  withdrawals  from 
the  islands  for  service  with  the  allies  in 
China,  because  General  McArthur's  dis- 
patches had  clearly  shown  that  he  needed 
all  the  men  who  were  with  him.  While 
little  news  was  received  by  cable  from 
the  Philippines  last  week,  there  was  pub- 
lished by  the  Associated  Press  a  long 
statement  forwarded  in  the  mails  by  its 
agent  at  Manila,  and  dated  on  the  12th 
ult.  Every  department  of  the  islands,  it 
was  said  in  this,  was  calling  upon  General 
McArthur  for  more  soldiers,  apparently 
for  garrison  duty,  however,  rather  than 
for  active  service.  It  was  asserted  that 
some  officers  expected  hostilities  in  Min- 
danao and  the  Sulus,  but  the  reasons  for 
such  a  change  in  the  situation  there  were 
not  given.  In  northern  Luzon  General 
Young  needed  more  men,  because  the  in- 
surgents were  organizing  again.  He 
had  found  the  priests  troublesome  there. 
At  Batoc,  some  time  ago,  the  leader  of 
the  forces  attacking  the  Third  Cavalry 
"  with  the  recklessness  of  Mahommedan 
fanatics  "  was  Aglipaya,  the  priest  who 
proclaimed  himself  Archbishop  of  the  is- 
lands. General  Young  had  discovered 
that  priests  in  the  North  were  sending 
church  contributions  to  this  leader.  Two 
of  them  had  been  placed  in  jail,  and  were 
to  be  tried  by  a  military  commission. 
Archbishop  Chappelle,  the  agent  of  the 
Associated  Press  said,  had  spoken  freely 
to  many  officers  and  civilians  his  opinions 
concerning  the  friars,  altho  he  had  de- 
clined to  give  any  formal  interview  for 
publication.  These  opinions  were  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

"  That   the   Filipinos   owe   to    the   monastic 
brotherhoods    all    the    education    and    civiliza- 
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tion  they  possess ;  that  it  would  be  a  great 
injustice  to  the  friars  to  expel  them  from  the 
field  wherein  their  orders  have  worked  for  cen- 
turies, or  to  deprive  them  of  the  estates  which 
have  been  acquired  honestly  and  have  been 
administered  to  the  public  good;  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  replace  them  with  other 
priests,  because  there  is  no  other  clerical  force 
acquainted  with  the  country  and  the  languages 
of  the  people,  and  the  Filipino  priests  are  not 
competent  to  hold  any  but  the  subordinate  posi- 
tions in  the  Church ;  that  the  opposition  to 
the  friars  is  an  artificial  propaganda  fostered 
by  the  insurgents  and  by  the  Filipino  priests, 
who  are  themselves  leaders  in  the  insurrection 
and  are  using  it  to  obtain  control  of  the 
Church  in  the  islands." 

The  formation  of  four  troops  of  native 
cavalry  to  be  recruited  from  the  Maca- 
bebes  and  officered  by  Americans,  has 
been  ordered  by  General  McArthur.  The 
Macabebes,  many  of  whom  have  been 
used  as  scouts,  are  separated  from  the 
Tagalos  by  fierce  tribal  hatreds. 

The  South  African      The     Royal     Army 

Hospital  Scandal  M**™1  %>*£.*'■!?? 
nected  with  the  Brit- 
ish army  in  South  Africa,  had  received 
unstinted  praise,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
its  operations  were  conducted  on  the  best 
methods,  until  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts,  M.P., 
wrote  a  three-column  letter  to  the  Lon- 
don Times,  in  which  he  assailed  it  in  un- 
measured terms,  giving  lengthy  descrip- 
tions of  the  sufferings  endured  by  the 
wounded  and  the  sick  in  hospital.  He 
had  just  returned  from  South  Africa,  and 
declared  that  he  was  compelled  to  speak 
out  by  the  knowledge  that  distinguished 
medical  men  who  had  come  home  had  tes- 
tified to  the  perfection  of  the  arrange- 
ments. The  sufferings  which  he  de- 
scribed as  endured  by  wounded  and  ty- 
phoid patients  were  mostly,  however, 
those  of  the  clearly  unavoidable  kind. 
Mr.  Julian  Ralph,  the  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Mail,  a  man  of  far  superior 
intelligence,  had  tent  home  interesting 
descriptions  of  the  war,  but  not  a  word 
on  this  subject.  But  on  his  return  he 
measurably  supported  Mr.  Coutts's  state- 
ments; altho  he  said  that  he  could  tell 
only  of  "  chance  observations  and  im- 
pressions "  from  what  he  had  heard  or 
what  he  had  incidentally  seen.  The  War 
Department  referred  the  matter  by  cable 
to  Lord  Roberts,  and  extracts  from  his 
reply  were  read  in  Parliament.  He  told 
how  distressed  he  was  that  his  men  had 


to  suffer  so  much,  and  explained  the  im- 
possibility of  avoiding  terrible  scenes 
after  long  marching,  repeated  fights  and 
interruption  to  the  long  line  of  railway. 
He  had  himself  constantly  visited  the 
hospitals,  and  considers  that  after  a  very 
short  time  they  were  in  good  order  and 
not  overcrowded.  With  no  wish  to  shirk 
responsibility,  he  suggested  that  "  a  com- 
mittee, say  of  two  medical  men  of  recog- 
nized ability,  and  some  man  of  sound 
common  sense,"  should  proceed  to  South 
Africa  and  furnish  a  full  report  on  the 
matter.  The  cheers  and  roars  of  laughter 
from  the  members  of  Parliament  which 
greeted  the  suggestion  of  "  some  man  of 
sound  common  sense  "  evidently  showed 
that  the  members  gathered  the  implica- 
tion that  Mr.  Coutts  was  not  that  kind  of 
a  man,  and  he  certainly  could  not  feel 
complimented.  The  "  scandal  "  was  ex- 
citing enough  while  it  lasted-,  but  there 
was  no  real  occasion  for  the  charges. 


The  Brazilian 
Twins 


Ever  since  the  Siamese 
Twins  were  exhibited 
over  the  world  it  has 
been  an  unsolved  puzzle  what  would  have 
been  the  result  of  dividing  the  ligature 
which  connected  them.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  they  were  able  to  stand 
side  by  side  and  that  the  death  of  one  was 
followed  by  the  death  of  the  other.  The 
two  Brazilian  Twins  were  girls  eight 
years  old,  children  of  poor  parents,  who 
were  united  by  the  front  portion  of  the 
body,  including  the  lower  part  of  the 
chest  and  stomach.  After  most  careful 
surgical  examinations  it  was  decided  a 
few  weeks  ago  by  leading  surgeons  in 
Rio  that  they  could  be  separated,  with 
hope  of  success.  The  operation  was  per- 
formed, it  being  found  necessary  to  di- 
vide the  two  livers,  which  were  connect- 
ed, as  also  the  two  mesenteries  and  the 
pericardial  sacs.  The  patients  appeared 
to  do  well,  but  on  the  sixth  day  one  of  the 
girls  died,  there  being  a  certain  amount 
of  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  peri- 
cardium, but  none  of  the  peritoneum  ;  and 
the  liver  was  completely  healed  and  cic- 
atrized, as  were  all  the  external  wounds. 
The  other  child  made  a  good  recovery. 
The  operation  made  a  great  sensation  in 
Rio,  almost  overshadowing  the  plague, 
which  has  been  of  a  mild  type  in  that  city. 


President  McKinley. 

By  General  Charles  H.  Grosvenor, 

Member  of  Congress  from  Ohki. 

[Gen.  Grosvenor,  who  won  his  military  title  in  the  Civil  War,  has  been  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio  for 
seven  terms.  He  has  been  a  prominent  figure  in  debate,  and  has  frequently  been  reported  as  representing  in  the 
House  the  views  of  the  President.— Editor.] 


I    HAVE  been  requested  to  write  an  ar- 
ticle describing  somewhat  the  per- 
sonal    characteristics     of     William 
McKinley ;  in  other  words,  to  write  "  an 
article  about  him  as  a  man." 

I  have  not  had  as  good  an  opportunity 
to  know  him  in  all  his  personal  character- 
istics as  have  thousands  of  others,  yet  I 
have  had  some  opportunity  from  an  ac- 
quaintance running  back  almost  to  the 
time  of  the  Civil  War,  and  having  closely 
associated  with  him  in  political  matters 
during  the  period  of  his  successful  ca- 
reer in  Congress  and  while  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio,  and  also  having  had  the 
opportunity  that  a  member  of  Congress 
has  serving  through  an  administration 
to  have  knowledge  of  the  personal  char- 
acteristics of  the  incumbent  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive office.  Therefore,  I  write  very 
cheerfully  to  testify  to  my  own  views 
and  to  give  the  result  of  my  own  obser- 
vations of  the  President  as  a  man.  I 
write  of  him  in  the  main  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  a  man  who  sprang 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people  to  the  high 
office  of  President.  I  have  looked  upon 
it  always,  and  do  now  more  fully  than 
ever,  that  to  no  fortuitous  circumstance 
is  attributable  the  rise  and  growth  of  Mc- 
Kinley. I  know  of  no  accident  in  pol- 
itics that  has  unexpectedly  made  him  the 
great  leader  of  a  mighty  political  organ- 
ization that  he  has  become.  I  attribute 
his  position  in  large  part  to  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  man  himself.  At  this 
very  point  it  is,  perhaps,  proper  to  illus- 
trate what  is  meant.  The  fact  that  he 
was  the  author  and  champion  and  great 
leader  of  the  sentiment  that  produced  the 
McKinley  law,  is  often  held  to  have  been 
the  accidental  fact  that  made  him  Presi- 
dent. But  there  came  a  time  in  his  his- 
tory in  connection  with  this  very  event 
when  his  personal  characteristics,  his  pe- 
culiar mind  and  the  great  feature  of 
his    intellectual    and    moral     character 


bridged  him  and  his  party  over  the 
chasm  of  despair  into  which  we  were 
thrown  in  1892,  and  made  him  what  he  is 
to-day  and  made  the  party  what  it  is  to- 
day. The  issue  of  1892  was  practically 
exclusively  the  indorsement  or  condem- 
nation of  the  McKinley  law.  No  time  to 
judge  of  its  effect  upon  business,  on  the 
industrial  interests  of  the  country,  had 
been  given  after  its  passage ;  and  a  myriad 
of  unforeseen  obstacles  arose  which 
tended  to  make  the  law  unpopular.  The 
merchants  everywhere  proclaimed  that 
the  prices  of  commodities  would  advance 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  ruin  the  con- 
sumer, and  evidence  was  given  by  the  ad- 
vance in  prices  demanded  of  merchants 
upon  such  articles  as  stoves  and  cast  iron 
ware  and  structural  iron  and  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  iron  and  steel  products,  all  of 
which  had  been  reduced  in  the  tariff,  but 
the  people  went  wild  over  it  and  the 
strike  at  Homestead  put  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  causes  of  our  disaster. 
The  issue  thus  made  and  thus  decided  as 
it  appeared,  stunned  the  Republican  or- 
ganization of  the  country,  and  it  was 
very  difficult  to  rally.  In  February, 
1893,  there  was  a  meeting  of  Republican 
clubs  and  a  banquet  at  Columbus,  and 
McKinley,  then  Governor  of  Ohio,  made 
a  speech  in  which  he  exhibited  the  lead- 
ing characteristic  of  the  man,  and  yet  it 
is  the  characteristic  which  the  public 
generally  have  not  estimated  that  he  pos- 
sessed. It  was  the  characteristic  of  in- 
domitable pertinacity  of  opinion  and  pur- 
pose in  all  cases  where  he  believed  he 
was  right.  The  speech  to  which  I  refer 
is  not  before  me,  but  he  declared  with 
great  force  that  the  position  of  the  Re- 
publican party  upon  the  tariff  question 
was  right,  and  that  there  was  no  other 
issue  upon  which  the  party  could  be  ral- 
lied to  action  in  the  future,  and  he  de- 
clared that  his  confidence  in  the  people 
was  so  great  that  he  would  not  be  heard 
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to  doubt  that  they  would  ultimately  re- 
verse the  judgment  they  had  rendered.  It 
was  that  speech  which  rallied  the  Re- 
publican party  of  the  United  States;  it 
was  that  speech,  thus  an  emanation  of 
the  true  characteristics  of  the  man,  that 
sounded  through  the  land  like  an  alarm 
in  the  night  and  awakened  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  country  to  the  necessity  of 
courage,  fortitude  and  faith.  The  result 
is  well  known  and  we  need  not  discuss  it 
here. 

McKinley  as  an  officer  of  volunteers, 
as  a  lawyer  at  the  bar,  as  a  Congress- 
man of  long  service,  as  the  Governor  of  a 
great  State  four  years,  and  as  President 
of  the  United  States  four  years,  has  al- 
ways been  one  and  the  same  man.  His 
leading  characteristics  have  never  been 
modified  or  changed,  except  as  they  have 
been  developed  by  the  new  position  in 
which  he  was  placed.  I  said  in  a  letter 
written  in  regard  to  him  in  1896  before 
the  election,  which  was  widely  published, 
that  he  had  never  held  a  position  that  he 
did  not  fill  to  the  utmost  possibilities  of 
the  position  itself.  May  I  not  say  the 
same  now  with  pride  and  great  personal 
satisfaction  at  the  end  of  three  years  and 
upward  of  his  term  in  the  greatest  office 
in  the  world  ?  But  what  is  meant  when  I 
say  that  he  has  been  the  same  man  al- 
ways, is  this :  He  has  been  uniformly 
kind,  courteous,  open-hearted  and  gentle 
under  all  circumstances.  Pride  of  posi- 
tion apparently  is  a  characteristic  un- 
known to  him.  He  meets  his  old  time 
friends  of  the  day  of  small  things  with 
him  with  neither  more  nor  less  frank  cor- 
diality to-day.  As  Governor  of  Ohio 
he  was  a  model  of  the  combination  of 
good  fellowship,  hale  fellow  well  met 
and  the  dignified  magistrate  of  a  great 
State.  No  man  in  the  hour  of  relaxation 
when  McKinley  becomes  the  comrade 
of  his  former  or  present  acquaintances 
ever  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  yet 
he  never  feels  that  McKinley  is  feeling, 
"  I  am  President,  and  you  are  an  insig- 
nificant factor."  He  is  a  sincere  man. 
He  believes  in  things ;  he  has  opinions. 
Some  of  our  friends  feared  when  he  was 
elected  President  that  he  was  of  too  gen- 
tle and  too  yielding  a  disposition,  and 
that  he  would  be  swerved  from  the  right 
by  personal  considerations  or  by  failure 
of  courage  to  do  bis  duty.     A  great  many 


of  those  persons  are  of  different  opin- 
ion now.  They  have  learned  in  a  school 
that  is  not  based  solely  upon  theory  that 
when  William  McKinley  has  an  opinion 
and  believes  in  a  way,  he  has  a  recur- 
rence of  what  is  popularly  called  "  back- 
bone "  equivalent  to  two  "  backbones  "  in 
some  of  our  greatest  men.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  he  is  stubborn ;  he  is  not.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  does  not  fol- 
low the  advice  of  friends ;  he  does.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  he  never  yields  his 
judgment;  he  does,  but  he  never  does  it 
because  of  any  weakness  in  ability,  and 
he  stands  by  the  guns  of  an  opinion  as 
long  as  he  believes  it  to  be  right,  but  he 
does  that  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  the 
most  significant  evidence  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  man ;  he  changes  his  opinion,  and 
a  man  who  cannot  is  not  fit  for  adminis- 
trative duty  in  the  United  States. 

He  is  not  a  bigoted  man,  and  has  no 
criticism  of  men  who  differ  from  him  in 
matters  of  religion,  of  literature,  or  of 
politics.  He  is  a  sincere  and  devoted 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  never  parades  that  fact, 
and  he  goes  as  a  quiet  citizen  to  church, 
quietly  takes  his  seat  and  quietly  wor- 
ships God  in  accordance  with  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  conscience  and  judg- 
ment. He  conforms  to  his  duty  as  a 
good  citizen.  All  the  wailing  and  howl- 
ing and  clap-trap  of  the  present  political 
hour  falls  at  his  feet  harmless  so  far  as 
the  judgment  of  the  men  who  know  him 
is  concerned. 

That  there  is  not  one  great  question 
of  the  day  he  is  not  in  touch  with,  must 
be  admitted  by  all,  whether  a  question  of 
morals,  of  religious  growth,  of  educa- 
tional development,  or  of  any  of  the 
great  features  of  our  art  and  literature. 
They  are  all  subjects  of  his  knowledge, 
and  his  candid  expression  of  opinion  is 
charming  to  the  people  who  hear  him. 

It  has  already  been  said  that  he  is  not 
bigoted.  He  can  no  more  be  used  in  his 
high  office  to  indirectly  aim  a  blow  at  lib- 
erty of  conscience  or  liberty  of  religious 
opinion  than  he  could  be  induced  to  enter 
into  a  scheme  of  assassination.  He  is 
tolerant  of  every  man's  political  and  re- 
ligious opinion,  and  he  will  never  be 
driven  into  sectarian  action  by  any  ex- 
igency of  politics.  I  speak  with  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge  upon  this  particular 
branch  of  his  character. 


The    Hills 
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His  domestic  life  has  been  a  charm  to 
the  people  under  whose  observation  it  has 
fallen.  Filial  devotion  to  father  and 
mother,  affectionate  interest  in  brother 
and  sisters,  and,  above  all,  a  devotion  al- 
most unparalleled  in  his  relation  to  his 
wife.  Bereft  of  children  by  the  cruel 
hand  of  death,  he  bowed  to  Providence 
that  smote  him,  but  took  up  with  cheer- 
fulness the  duty  of  making  the  pathway 
of  his  beloved  and  lovely  companion  as 
beautiful  and  as  happy  as  it  was  possible 
under  all  the  circumstances.  "  He  has 
done  no  more  than  his  duty  in  this  be- 
half," says  the  critic.  That  is  true,  but 
he  has  set  an  example  to  the  men  of  the 
United  States  from  which  and  out  of 
which  will  grow  up  many  an  affectionate 
home,  many  a  happy  fireside,  and  many  a 
condition  that  otherwise  might  have  been 
different.  He  is  the  model  American  in 
the  matter  of  domestic  conduct.  These 
are  personal  matters,  and  no  man  can 
rightfully  portray  the  true  charac- 
teristics of  McKinley  without  bringing 
to  public  gaze  much  that  ordinarily  we 
would  refrain  from  saying. 

He  is  a  man  of  strong  faith ;  faith  in 
God,  as  shown  by  his  devotion  to  religion  ; 
faith  in  mankind ;  sometimes  too  much, 
perhaps.  The  greatest  men  we  ever  have 
had  in  this  country  failed  of  success  in 
certain  instances  by  reason  of  their  un- 
limited  faith   in  personal    friends.     Ex- 


amples are  unnecessary  to  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  McKinley's  faith  in 
the  people  is  a  marvel  to  me.  Men  may 
come  to  him  and  place  before  him  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  their  fears  as  to  the 
political  effect  that  certain  questions  and 
the  conduct  of  men  may  have,  and  nine 
times  out  of  ten  he  will  study  consid- 
erately and  cautiously  all  that  has  been 
said,  and  then  will  reply,  "  That  is  not 
the  right  thing,  the  position  is  a  wrong 
one,  and  the  people  will  set  it  right." 
This  is  one  of  his  great  and  leading  char- 
acteristics. 

This  is  a  fair  characterization  of  Wil- 
liam McKinley  as  a  man.  He  is  of  the 
best  type  of  American  citizenship ;  wise, 
judicial-minded,  careful,  cautious,  possi- 
bly sometimes  suspicious  of  the  motives 
of  men,  but  in  the  long  run  wise  in  judg- 
ment and  absolutely  fearless  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty.  Tolerant  of  other  men's 
views,  sympathetic  with  the  suffering,  a 
model  of  domestic  virtue,  proud  of  his 
country,  anxious  for  her  greatness,  con- 
siderate of  all  men's  interests,  he  would 
shine  with  equal  splendor  in  the  rural 
home  upon  the  farm,  upon  the  bench  of 
the  country,  at  the  bar  of  his  country,  in 
the  field  of  diplomacy,  in  the  management 
of  schemes  of  war,  or  in  the  mighty  dis- 
charge of  the  varied  duties  of  an  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

Athens,  Ohio. 


The    Hills. 

By  Arthur  Colton. 

CONSIDER  the.  large  heavenward  hills,  their  ease, 
Their  genial  age,  their  wisdom :  more  and  more 
I  lift  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills,  who  bore 
Of  old  their  brunt  of  battles,  and  have  peace. 
These  are  the  scars  were  ground  across  their  knees, 
When  the  earth  shuddered,  and  the  ice  came  on : 
And  the  hills  heaved,  and  shouted,  and  made  moan 
For  the  hot  fire  that  bit  their  arteries. 


Gentle  and  strong,  old  veterans  of  wars, 
Now  humble  with  each  flower  and  woven  nest, 
Friends  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  morning  stars, 
Patient  of  tiny  hopes  and  griefs  confessed, 
My  councillors-at-unwritten-law  ye  are, 
Teachers  of  lore  and  laughter,  labor  and  rest. 

Washington,  Conn. 


Bryan,  the   Man. 

By  James  Creelman. 

[Mr.  Creelman,  wh-  has  recently  been  associated  with  Mr.  Bryan,  as  the  political  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Journal  in  the  West,  where  he  has  had  opportunities  to  become  well  acquainted  with  the  Democratic  candidate 
is  a  prominent  and  successful  war  correspondent,  having  represented  the  New  York  World  in  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan,  and  the  Journal  in  the  recent  war  with  Spain  He  was  wounded  in  the  first  of  these  wars,  and  also  at 
Santiago,  where  he  fought  bravely  in  the  battle  of  El  Caney.— Editor.] 


NO  one  can  understand  the  character 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan  who 
does  not  recognize  his  reckless 
sincerity.  Right  or  wrong,  he  is  honest ; 
he  is  of  such  a  nature  that  he  cannot  be 
otherwise  ;  and  all  things,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  for  success  or  for  defeat,  must  sub- 
ordinate themselves  to  his  personal  con- 
ception of  duty.  There  is  law  within 
him. 

At  the  age  of  forty  years  Mr.  Bryan 
finds  himself  at  the  cross-roads  of  Amer- 
ican history,  the  unchallenged  leader  of 
the  Democratic  party,  with  the  organ- 
ized wealth  of  the  country  and  whatever 
there  is  of  aristocracy  arrayed  against 
him.  He  has  few  friends  among  the  rich 
men  of  the  nation,  and  he  is  a  stranger 
to  fashionable  "  society."  But  he  is  loved 
and  trusted  by  the  millions  who  follow 
him  as  no  other  American  has  been  loved 
and  trusted. 

Mr.  Bryan  is  a  mid-continental  person- 
ality. He  is  conservative  and  slow,  rath- 
er than  impulsive.  He  has  all  the  angu- 
larity of  the  untraveled  American.  He 
fears  innovations  upon  the  old  order  of 
things.  To  his  mind  the  Republican  par- 
ty represents  a  revolutionary  idea ;  its 
policy  of  industrial  concentration  a  war 
upon  the  competitive  system;  its  colonial 
policy  a  polyglot  empire ;  its  gold  stand- 
ard and  its  national  bank  currency  a  con- 
spiracy of  dealers  in  money  against  the 
actual  producers  of  wealth.  To  Mr.  Bry- 
an's mind  these  policies  are  all  symptoms 
of  the  swift  approach  of  monarchy.  They 
are  political,  industrial  and  financial  ex- 
periments condemned  by  the  past.  Tn 
this  sense,  Mr.  Bryan  stands  for  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  the  past ;  is  essentially  an 
old-fashioned  statesman,  full  of  Ameri- 
can prejudice  and  American  confidence. 

Mr.  Bryan's  personal  history  is  too 
well  known  to  need  repetition  here.  He 
was  born  in  Salem,  111.,  the  son  of  a  law- 
yer who  sat  for  many  years  with  honor 
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on  the  District  Court  bench.  He  studied 
law  in  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  there  he  met 
Mary  Baird,  who  was  attending  a  college 
in  the  same  town.  Presently  they  were 
engaged  to  be  married.  Mr.  Bryan  grad- 
uated as  valedictorian  of  his  class.  The 
next  day  Miss  Baird  graduated  as  vale- 
dictorian of  her  class.  From  the  time  of 
his  earliest  boyhood  Mr.  Bryan  had 
aspired  to  be  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  the  hope  of  his  highest 
imagination.  He  trained  himself  by 
study  and  by  practice  in  debate.  Every- 
thing had  to  yield  to  this  ambition.  He 
has  frankly  confessed  that  when  he  first 
thought  of  marriage  with  Miss  Baird  he 
tried  to  imagine  how  she  would  do  as  the 
wife  of  a  Senator  in  Washington. 

These  facts  are  important  evidences  of 
Mr.  Bryan's  deliberate  nature  and  sys- 
tematic life.  Trace  his  career  from  coun- 
try school  to  supreme  political  leadership, 
and  it  will  reveal  at  every  point  the  pa- 
tient planning  of  a  wholesome  ambition 
for  public  life.  There  never  was  a  politi- 
cal career  less  accidental.  There  never 
was  a  politician  less  temperamental. 
The  study  and  practice  of  elocution,  the 
study  of  law,  the  study  of  public  ques- 
tions— all  these  were  carefully  consid- 
ered preparations  for  political  leadership. 
Impulse  had  little  to  do  with  them.  The 
boy  planned  what  the  man  should  be. 
Mr.  Bryan's  favorite  quotation  reveals 
his  theory  of  life : 

"  We  build  the  ladder  by  which  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies, 
And  mount  to  the  summit  round  by  round." 

Mrs.  Bryan  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar;  not  that  she  had  any 
intention  of  becoming  a  practicing  law- 
yer, but  simply  because  she  sympathized 
with  the  profound  ambition  of  her  young 
husband  and  was  determined  to  be  his 
companion  and  helpmate  in  all  things. 
And  in  those  early  days  of  struggle  and 
deprivation  she  was  a  lamp  of  love  and 
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helpfulness  to  the  poor  lawyer.  In  time 
Mr.  Bryan  secured  in  Jacksonville  a  suffi- 
cient law  practice  to  support  his  house- 
hold in  comfort.  Again  and  again  he  re- 
fused to  serve  clients  with  unjust  causes. 
Money  could  not  tempt  him.  His  soul 
was  set  on  a  higher  reward.  And  in  his 
time  of  poverty  and  temptation  his  wife 
encouraged  and  increased  his  faith. 

Then  Mr.  Bryan  went  to  live  in  Lin- 
coln, Neb.  Again  he  struggled  for  an 
honest  law  practice,  and  again  he  became 
self-supporting,  altho  at  first  he  had  to 
live  on  two  meals  a  day  and  sleep  in  his 
office.  He  was  little  more  than  a  boy  in 
years  and  the  birth  of  three  children 
made  his  task  harder.  But  no  man  ever 
heard  him  whimper  or  complain.  He 
was  following  out  his  life's  plan  with 
sturdy  cheerfulness. 

There  was  a  corrupt  political  gang  in 
Mr.  Bryan's  ward.  He  decided  to  fight 
it.  On  election  day  he  remained  at  the 
polling  place.  Night  came  and  he  was 
still  at  his  post.  It  was  not  until  day- 
break that  he  returned  to  his  wife  and 
told  her  that  the  corrupt  ward  leader  had 
been  beaten  by  a  few  votes.  Nothing 
could  drive  him  away,  not  even  hunger, 
until  the  last  ballot  had  been  honestly 
counted  and  declared.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  his  career  in  practical  politics. 
The  multiplication  table  is  as  correct 
in  the  night  time  as  it  is  in  the  day  time. 
It  works  as  well  in  China  as  in  America. 
So  it  is  with  all  sound  principles — they 
are  universal.  Mr.  Bryan  has  based  his 
life  on  principles  and  he  relies  on  time 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  plain  people 
as  his  sure  allies.  He  scorns  neutrality, 
that  stagnant  home  of  those  who  are 
neither  great  enough  for  love  nor  strong 
enough  for  hate. 

A  pen  picture  of  Mr.  Bryan  at  home, 
among  his  children  or  with  his  neighbors, 
or  on  his  well  kept  farm,  would  reveal  a 
kindly,  upright,  debt-paying,  unassuming 
citizen,  full  of  a  gentle,  rollicking  humor 
— a  man  without  an  impure  thought  or 
an  impure  act.  It  would  portray  a  pro- 
foundly religious  Presbyterian,  without 
cant  or  presumptuous  piety ;  a  man  who 
neither  drinks  alcohol  nor  smokes  to- 
bacco, and  yet  does  not  deny  other  men 
the  right  to  do  so — frequently  offering 
cigars  to  his  friends ; — a  graceful  horse- 
man, an  expert  hunter,  a  generous  host. 
His  books  and  lectures  have  given  him  a 


large  income,  but  he  has  spent  more  than 
half  of  it  in  establishing  college  and 
school  prizes  and  in  contributions  to  po- 
litical organizations.  Altho  he  has  been 
lawyer,  editor,  member  of  Congress  and 
a  successful  author  and  lecturer,  his  en- 
tire wealth  to-day  does  not  exceed  $25,- 
000 ;  not  because  he  could  not  be  richer 
if  he  chose  to  be,  for  he  declined  an  offer 
of  $25,000  a  year  a  little  less  than  four 
years  ago. 

But  these  are  not  the  things  which 
show  Bryan,  the  man,  as  the  public 
should  know  him.  They  relate  rather  to 
his  private  life  ;  and  a  man  may  have 
two  natures,  one  private  and  the  other 
public.  Private  virtue  and  public  virtue 
are  not  inseparable.  A  man  may  be  true 
to  his  wife  and  children  and  neighbors 
and  yet  be  quite  capable  of  wronging  a 
stranger. 

It  is  rather  the  manhood  of  Mr.  Bryan 
as  a  political  leader  that  interests  the  na- 
tion just  now.  A  single  incident  will 
give  the  reader  a  key  to  Mr.  Bryan's  na- 
ture as  a  public  man.  Immediately  after 
his  nomination  for  President  in  1896  Mr. 
Bryan  went  to  Salem,  his  birthplace, 
partly  to  see  his  sister  and  partly  to  visit 
his  mother's  newly  made  grave.  I  went 
to  Salem  in  the  car  which  carried  the 
Democratic  leader.  It  was  said  that  Mr. 
Bryan  would  make  a  speech  at  some  sta- 
tion on  the  journey,  and  when  I  asked 
him  about  it  he  said : 

"  I  intend  to  make  a  speech  for  one 
purpose  only.  I  have  always  thought 
that  in  our  politics  we  pay  too  much  at- 
tention to  the  candidates  and  not  enough 
attention  to  the  principles  and  policies 
they  stand  for.  We  have  had  too  much 
mud-slinging.  Either  Mr.  McKinley  or 
I  will  be  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  does  not  matter  much  to  the 
country  which  man  gets  the  office,  but  it 
matters  very  much  which  national  policy 
is  indorsed.  I  intend  to  make  a  speech 
which  will  prevent,  as  far  as  I  have  the 
power  to  prevent,  any  personal  mud- 
slinging  at  Mr.  McKinley.  It  will  be  an 
invitation  to  a  clean  campaign.  If  I  can- 
not be  elected  President  I  can  at  least  do 
something  to  inaugurate  decent  manners 
in  our  national  politics." 

When  the  train  stopped  and  Mr.  Bryan 
made  his  speech,  he  paid  a  tribute  to  Mr. 
McKinley's  merits  as  a  stainless  private 
citizen  that  astonished  and  even  shocked 
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his  partisans.  That  was  Bryan,  the  man. 
Mr.  Bryan's  three  great  attributes  are 
deliberation,  decency  and  honesty.  He  is 
intensely  American  in  all  that  distin- 
guishes an  American  from  a  European, 
lie  has  the  same  square-jawed  courage, 
broad  humanity  and  quaint  dignity  that 
made  Abraham  Lincoln  the  typical  Amer- 
ican of  his  day.  He  has  Lincoln's  deep 
religious  feeling  and  Lincoln's  unwaver- 
ing faith  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence as  a  sure  political  guide.  He  is 
North  America  personified,  with  all  its 
continental  prejudices  and  confidence. 
Living  in  the  very  heart  of  the  continent, 
surrounded  by  a  rich  country  as  yet  un- 
developed, he  cannot  see  why  the  Ameri- 
can Government  should  seek  to  estab- 
lish colonies  in  Asia  by  bloodshed  when 
American  soil  calls  for  industrious  in- 
habitants. He  sees  the  trust  system  rap- 
idly narrowing  the  opportunities  of 
young  men  at  home  while  the  Govern- 
ment is  pretending  to  offer  them  oppor- 
tunities abroad.  He  believes  in  his  own 
country,  in  its  material  strength  and  its 
moral  leadership  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  He  has  the  hope  of  youth,  of 
good  health,  of  sound  morals.  He  loathes 
unnecessary  war,  and,  being  by  nature  a 
civilian,  he  refuses  to  use  the   soldier's 


coat  he  wore  during  the  Spanish- Ameri- 
can war  as  a  political  advertisement.  The 
black  charger  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  now  carries  him  to  and  from 
his  waving  fields  of  corn  and  oats. 

There  is  not  a  saner  or  more  whole- 
some personality  in  the  world  than  Mr. 
Bryan.  He  is  evenly  developed  and  even- 
lv  balanced.  He  loves  books  better  than 
theatres,  the  fields  better  than  cities,  and 
he  loves  men  better  than  all.  He  is  equal- 
ly opposed  to  imperialism  on  the  one 
hand  and  to  socialism  on  the  other  hand, 
believing  that  the  path  of  national  safety 
lies  midway  between  the  two,  along  the 
old  American  competitive  system,  with 
its  equal  opportunities  for  all. 

Mr.  Bryan's  financial  theories  may  pre- 
vent him  from  being  President  of  the 
United  States — for  there  are  many  who 
will  stickle  at  the  minor  issue  of  free  sil- 
ver and  swallow  imperialism — but  he 
will  always  be  a  great  leader  while  he 
lives.  He  is  the  greatest  commoner 
America  has  yet  seen,  a  figure  of  roman- 
tic sincerity  in  an  age  of  brutal  commer- 
cialism. It  has  been  said  of  him  by  his 
critics  that  he  is  merely  a  trained  voice. 
Rather  is  he  a  will,  disciplined  and  hin- 
dered by  conscience. 

New  Y.  rk  City. 


Beadle   and    Martyr 

By  S.   R.   Crockett. 


* 


I  SOMETIMES  give  it  as  a  reason  for 
a  certain  lack  of  uniformity  in 
church  attendance  that  I  cannot 
away  with  the  new-fangled  organs, 
hymns,  chaunts  one  meets  with  there.  I 
love  them  not  in  comparison  with  the  old 
psalm  tunes.  They  do  not  make  the 
heart  beat  quicker  like  Kilmarnock  and 
Coleshill,  Duke  Street  and  Old  124th. 

Nance,  however,  is  so  far  left  to  her- 
self as  to  say  that  this  is  only  an  excuse, 
and  that  the  real  reason  is  the  pleasure 
I  have  in  thinking  that  all  the  people 
must  perforce  listen  to  a  sermon,  while 
I  can  put  my  feet  up  on  another  chair 
and  read  anything  I  like.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  rank  insult,  such  as  only  wives 
long  wedded  dare  to  indulge  in.  Be- 
*  Copyright,  i by  s    R    Crockett. 


sides,  it  shows,  by  its  imputation  of  mo- 
tives, to  what  lengths  a  sordid  and  ill- 
balanced  imagination  will  go. 

Moreover,  I  have  never  grown  accus- 
tomed to  the  hours  of  town  churches,  and 
I  consider,  from  a  medical  and  spiritual 
point  of  view,  that  afternoon  services  in 
town  churches  are  directly  responsible 
for  the  spread  of  indigestion  as  well  as  a 
spirit  of  religious  indifference  throughout 
our  land. 

(Nance  is  properly  scandalized  at  this 
remark,  and  says  that  she  hopes  people 
will  understand  that  1  only  believe  about 
half  of  what  I  put  down  on  paper  when  1 
get  a  pen  in  my  hand.  She  is  often  asked 
to  explain  some  of  my  positions  at  after- 
noon teas.  I  say  it  serves  her  right  for 
attending  these  gatherings  of  irresponsi- 
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ble  gossip,  tempered  with  boiled  tannin. 
It  is  easy  to  have  the  last  word  with 
Nance — here.) 

But,  after  all,  the  chief  thing  that  I 
miss  when  I  go  to  church  is  just  Willie 
McNair. 

The  sermon  is  nowadays  both  shorter 
and  better.  The  singing  is  good  of  its 
kind,  and  I  can  always  read  a  psalm  or 
a  paraphrase  if  the  hymn  is  too  long,  or, 
as  is  often  the  case,  rather  washy  in  sen- 
timent. The  children's  address  is  really 
designed  for  children,  and  the  prayers  do 
not  exceed  five  minutes  in  length.  But  I 
look  in  vain  for  Willie  McNair. 

Alas !  Willie  lies  out  yonder  on  the 
green  knowe,  his  wife,  Betty,  by  his  side 
and  four  feet  of  good  mould  over  his 
coffin  lid. 

Willie  was  just  our  beadle,  and  he  had 
a  story.  When  I  am  setting  down  so 
many  old  things,  if  1  forget  thee,  Willie 
McNair,  may  my  right  hand  forget  his 
cunning. 

Ah!  Willie,  tho  you  never  were  a 
"  church-officer,"  tho  you  never  heard  the 
word,  it  is  you,  you  alone  that  I  miss.  I 
just  cannot  think  of  the  Kirk  without 
you.  Grizzled,  gnarled,  bow-shouldered 
of  week-days,  what  a  dignity  of  port, 
what  a  solemnizing  awe,  what  a  proces- 
sional tread  was  thine  on  Sabbaths !  We 
had  only  one  service  in  the  Kirk  on  the 
hill  in  my  youth.  But,  speaking  in  the 
vulgar  tongue,  that  one  was  a  "  starch- 
er." 

It  included  the  "  prefacing "  of  a 
psalm,  often  extending  over  quite  as  long 
a  period  of  time  as  an  ordinary  modern 
sermon,  a  "  lecture  "  which,  as  a  rule  (if 
"  himsel' "  was  in  fettle),  lasted  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Then  after 
that  the  sermon  proper  was  begun  with- 
out loss  of  time. 

Now  I  cannot  say,  speaking  "  from  the 
heart  to  the  heart  "  (a  favorite  expres- 
sion of  Willie's)  that  I  regret  the  loss  of 
all  this.  I  was  but  a  boy,  and  the  tor- 
ment of  having  to  sit  still  for  two  hours 
and  a  half  to  three  hours  on  a  hard  seat, 
close-packed  and  well  watched  to  keep 
me  out  of  mischief,  has  made  even  matri- 
mony seem  light  and  easy.  How  mere 
Episcopalians  and  other  untrained  per- 
sons get  through  the  sorrows  and  disap- 
pointments incident  to  human  life  I  do 
not  know. 

It  was  not  till  the  opening  of  the  Sab- 


bath School  by  Mr.  Osbourne,  however, 
that  I  came  to  know  Willie  well.  Hith- 
erto he  had  been  as  inaccessible  and  awe- 
striking  as  the  minister's  neckcloth.  And 
of  that  I  have  a  story  to  tell.  I  think 
what  made  me  a  sort  of  advanced  think- 
er in  these  early  days  was  once  being  sent 
by  my  father,  who  was  an  elder,  to  the 
lodgings  of  the  minister  who  was  to 
"  supply  "  on  a  Sabbath  morning.  The 
manse  must  have  been  shut  for  repairs, 
and  "  himsel'  "  on  his  holidays.  At  any 
rate,  the  minister  was  stopping  with  Miss 
Bella  McBriar  in  the  little  house  below 
the  Calmstone  Brig.  Miss  Bella  showed 
me  in  with  my  missive,  and  there,  on  the 
morning  of  the  Holy  Day,  before  a  com- 
mon unsanctified  glass  tacked  to  a  wall, 
with  a  lathery  razor  in  his  hand,  in  pro- 
fane shirtsleeves,  stood  the  minister, 
shaving  himself.  His  neckcloth,  that 
was  to  appear  and  shine  so  glorious 
above  the  cushions  of  the  pulpit,  was 
hung  over  the  back  of  a  chair.  A  clay 
pipe  lay  across  the  ends  of  it. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  mis- 
chief, and  if  I  ever  take  to  evil  courses, 
this  was  the  first  and  primal  cause. 

Shortly  after  this  I  went  to  Sabbath 
School,  and  having  been  well  trained  by 
my  father  in  controversial  divinity,  and 
well  drilled  by  my  mother  in  the  Cate- 
chism, I  found  myself  in  a  fair  way  of 
distinguishing  myself.  But  for  all  that 
I  cannot  truly  say  that  I  ever  got  over  the 
neckcloth  on  the  back  of  a  chair.  When  I 
aired  my  opinions  before  my  father  and 
he  shut  me  off  by  an  appeal  to  author- 
ity I  kept  silence  and  hugged  myself. 

"  That  may  be  a  good  enough  argu- 
ment," I  said  to  myself,  "  but — I  have 
seen  a  minister's  neckcloth  hung  over  the 
back  of  a  chair  and  shaving-soap  on  his 
chafts  on  Sabbath  morning.  How  can 
you  be  sure  of  revealed  religion  after 
that  ?  " 

But  I  had  so  much  solid  common  sense, 
even  in  my  salad  days,  that  I  refrained 
from  saying  these  things  to  my  father. 
Indeed,  I  would  not  dare  to  say  them 
now,  even  if  I  believed  them. 

Willie  McNair  regarded  the  Sabbath 
School  as  I  did.  It  was  simply  an  im- 
position. 

Willie  thought  so  for  two  reasons, 
first,  and  generally  because  it  was  an  in- 
novation ;  and,  secondly,  because  he  had 
to  clean  up  the  Kirk  after  it.     I  agreed 
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with  him  because  I  was  compelled  to  at- 
tend— the  farm  cart  being  delayed  a 
whole  hour  in  order  that  1  might  have 
the  privilege  of  religious  instruction  by  a 
licensed  grocer  of  the  little  town.  This 
gentleman  had  only  one  way  of  imparting 
knowledge.  That  was  with  the  brass- 
edged  binding  of  his  pocket  Bible.  Even 
at  that  time  I  preferred  the  soft  Oxford 
morocco.  And  so  would  you,  if  some- 
thing so  unsympathetic  as  brass  corners 
had  been  applied  to  the  sides  of  your 
head  two  or  three  times  every  Sunday. 

After  this  experience  I  passed  into 
Henry  Marchbank's  class,  and  was 
happy.  But  that  is  quite  another  story, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  Willie  Mc- 
Nair. 

Now  Sabbath  School  was  over  about 
three  o'clock,  and  our  conveyance  did 
not  start  till  four.  That  is  the  way  I  be- 
came attached  to  Willie.  I  used  to  stay 
and  help  him  to  clean  the  Kirk.  This  is 
the  way  he  did  it : 

First,  he  unfrocked  himself  of  his 
broadcloth  dignity  by  hanging  his  coat 
upon  a  nail  in  the  vestry.  Then  he  put 
on  an  apron  which  covered  him  from 
gray  chin-beard  to  shining  shoes.  Into 
the  breast  of  this  he  thrust  a  cluster  large 
enough  for  a  sheet.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
section  of  a  departed  pulpit  swathing. 

Then,  muttering  quite  scriptural  mal- 
edictions and  couching:  them  in  entire- 
ly biblical  language,  Willie  proceeded  to 
visit  the  pews  occupied  by  each  class,  re- 
storing the  "  buiks  "  he  had  previously 
piled  at  the  head  of  each  seat  to  their 
proper  places  on  the  book-board  in  front, 
and  scrutinizing  the  woodwork  for  in- 
scriptions in  lead  pencil.  Then  he  swept 
the  crumbs  carefully  off  the  floor  and  de- 
livered judgment  at  large. 

"  I  dinna  ken  what  Maister  Osbourne 
was  thinkin'  on  to  begin  sic  a  Popish 
whigmalccry  as  this  Sabbath  Schule !  A 
disgrace  an'  a  mockin'  in  the  hoose  o' 
God.  What  kens  the  like  o'  Sammle 
Borthwick  aboot  the  divine  decrees? 
When  T,  mysel',  that  has  heard  them 
treated  on  for  forty  year  under  a'  the 
Elect  Ministers  o'  the  Land,  can  do  no 
more  than  barely  understand  them  to  this 
day!  And  a  wheen  silly  lasses,  wi'  gum- 
floo'ers  in  their  bonnets  to  listen  to 
bairns  hnmmerin'  over  '  Man's  Chief 
End  I  It's  eneuch  to  gar  decent  Doctor 
Syminton    turn    in    his    gravel      Man's 


Chief  End — faith — it's  wumman's  chief 
end  that  they're  thinkin'  on — the  ma- 
dams, they  think  I  dinna  see  them  shak- 
in'  their  gum-floo'ers  and  glancing  their 
e'en   in   the   direction   o'    the   onmarriet 

teacher  bodies " 

"  And  such  are  all  they  that  put  their 
trust  in  them !  "  concluded  Willie,  some- 
what irrelevantly,  "  laddie,  come  doon 
oot  o'  the  pulpit.  I  canna  lippen  (trust) 
ony  body  to  dust  that,  bena  mysel' ! 
Gang  and  pick  up  the  conversation  lozen- 
gers  aff  the  floor  o'  the  Young  Weeman's 
Bible  Cless !  " 

Printed  words  can  give  small  indica- 
tion of  the  intense  bitterness  and  mor- 
dant satire  of  Willie's  speech  when  he  ut- 
tered these  last  words. 

Yet  Willie  was  far  from  being  a  hater 
of  women  kind.  Indeed,  the  end  of  all 
his  moralizing  was  ever  the  same. 

"  There's  my  ain  guidwife — was  there 
ever  a  woman  like  her !  Snod  as  a  new 
preen,  yet  nocht  gaudy,  naething  ken- 
speckle.  If  only  the  young  weemen  noo- 
adavs  were  like  Betty,  they  wad  hae  nae 
need  o'  gum-floo'ers  an'  ither  abomina- 
tions. Na,  nor  Bible  Clesses !  Faith, 
set  them  up,  it  wad  better  become  them  to 
sit  them  doon  wi'  their  Bibles  in  their 
laps  and  the  grace  o'  God  in  their  herts, 
an'  tak'  a  lesson  to  themsel's  oot  o' 
Paaal !  "  Here  Willie  dusted  the  pulpit 
cushions,  vigorously  shaking  them  as  a 
terrier  does  a  rat,  and  then  carefully 
brushing  them  all  in  one  direction,  in  or- 
der that  as  he  said  "  the  fell  may  a'  lie  the 
yae  way !  " 

Willie  was  no  eye  servant.  No  spider 
took  hold  with  her  hands,  and  was  in  the 
palace  of  Willie's  King.  Dust  had  no 
habitation  there,  and  if  a  man  did  not 
clean  his  boots  on  the  mat  before  enter- 
ing, Willie  went  to  him  personally  and 
told  him  his  probable  chances  of  a  happy 
hereafter.  These  were  but  few  and 
slim. 

Then  having  got  the  "  shine  "  to  fall 
as  he  wanted  it,  and  the  dark  purple  vel- 
vet overhang  pride  of  his  heart  to  sit  to 
a  nicety,  Willie  lifted  up  the  heavy  tas- 
sels and  at  the  same  time  resumed  the 
thread  of  his  discourse,  standing  there  in 
the  pulpit  with  the  very  port  of  a  min- 
ister, and  in  his  speech  a  point  and  pith 
that  was  all  his  own. 

"  Aye,  Paul.  (He  always  pronounced 
it  Paaal.)     Aye,  Paaal,  it's  a  peety  ye 
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never  marriet  and  left  nae  faim'ly  that 
we  ken  o'.  For  we  hae  sair  need  o'  ye 
in  thae  days.  But  ye  kenned  better  than 
to  taigle  yersel'  wi'  lasses.  It  was  you 
that  bade  the  young  weemen  to  be  keep- 
ers at  hame — nae  Bible  Clesses  for  Paaal 
— na,  na ! 

"  And  ye  mind  Peter — oh,  Peter  was 
juist  as  soond  on  gum-floo'ers  an' 
weemen's  falderals  as  Paaal,  '  Whose 
adorning,  let  it  not  be  the  outward 
adorning  of  plaiting  the  hair,  and,  wear- 
ing of  gold,  and  putting  on  of  apparel, 
but  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
speerit '     .     .     .  ! " 

He  stopped  in  the  hight  of  his  dis- 
course, and  put  his  hand  down  to  me. 

"  Here,  boy,"  he  cried,  "  what  did  ye 
wi'  thae  conversation  lozengers?  " 

I  indicated  that  I  had  them  still  in  my 
pocket,  for  I  had  meant  to  solace  the  long 
road  home  with  the  cleaner  of  them. 

"  Let  me  see  them  !  " 

Somewhat  unwillingly  I  handed  them 
up  to  Willie  as  he  stood  in  the  pulpit,  a 
different  Willie,  an  accusing  Willie,  Na- 
than the  Prophet  with  a  large  cloth 
brush  under  his  arm. 

"  When  this  you  see,  remember  me." 

He  read  the  printed  words  through 
his  glasses  deliberately. 

"  Aye,"  he  sneered,  "  that  wad  be  Mag 
Kinstrey.  I  saw,  Bob  Cuthbert  smirkin' 
ower  at  her  when  the  minister  was  look- 
in'  up  yon  reference  to  Melchisadek. 
Aye,  Meg,  I'll  remember  ye — I'll  no  for- 
get ye.  And  if  ye  mend  not  your 
ways " 

Willie  did  not  conclude  the  sentence, 
but  instead  he  shook  his  head  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  door  of  the  session  house. 

He  picked  out  another. 

"  The  rose  is  red,  the  violet's  blue. 
But  fairer  far's  my  love  for  you !  " 

Willie  opened  the  door  o'  the  pulpit. 

"  Preserve  me,  what  am  I  doin' — it's 
fair  profanation  to  be  readin'  sic  balder- 
dash in  a  place  like  this.  Laddie,  hear 
ye  this,  whatever  ye  hae  to  say  to  a  lass, 
gang  ye  and  say  it  to  hersel',  by  your- 
sel'.  For  valenteens  are  a  vain  thing, 
and  conversation  lozengers  a  mock  and 
an  abomination. 

Willie  threatened  me  a  moment  with 
uplifted  finger,  and  then  added  his  stere- 
otyped conclusion,  "  And  so  are  all  such 
as  put  their  trust  in  them  1  " 


And  through  life  I  have  acted  strictly 
on  Willie's  advice,  and  I  am  bound  to  ad- 
mit that  I  have  found  it  good. 

About  this  period,  also,  I  began  to  take 
tea  not  infrequently  with  Willie,  and 
occasionally,  but  not  often,  I  saw  his 
wife,  the  incomparable  Betty,  whose 
praises  Willie  nas  never  tired  of  sing- 
ing. I  am  forced  to  say  that  Betty  dis- 
appointed me.  She  sat  dumb  and  ap- 
peared singularly  stupid,  and  this  to  a  lad 
accustomed  to  a  mother  like  my  mother, 
with  a  wit  keen  as  a  razor,  and  a  speech 
pointed  to  needle  fineness,  appeared  more 
than  strange. 

But  Willie's  affection  was  certainly 
both  lovely  and  lovable.  He  was  a 
gnarled  gray  old  man  with  a  grim  mouth, 
but  for  Betty  he  ran  like  a  young  lover, 
and  served  her  with  meat  and  drink.  His 
smile  was  ready  whenever  she  looked  at 
him  and  he  watched  her  with  anxious 
eyes,  dwelling  on  her  every  word  and 
movement  with  a  curious  perturbation. 
If  she  happened  not  to  be  in  when  we 
went  to  the  door,  he  would  fall  to  tremb- 
ling like  a  leaf,  and  the  bleached  look  on 
his  face  was  sad  to  see. 

Willie  McNair  dwelt  in  a  ricketty  old 
house  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  separated 
from  the  other  village  dwellings  by  the 
breadth  of  a  field.  There  was  a  garden 
behind  it  and  a  heathery  hill  behind  that, 
with  whins  growing  to  the  very  dyke  of 
Willie's  kail  yard. 

The  first  time  that  Betty  was  not  in  the 
house  when  we  went  home,  it  was  to  the 
hill  behind  that  Willie  ran  first.  Under 
a  broom  bush  he  found  her  after  a  long 
search,  and,  lifting  her  up  in  his  arms,  he 
carried  her  to  the  house. 

"  Poor  Betty,"  he  cried  over  his  shoul- 
der as  he  went  down  the  walk,  "  she 
shouldna  gang  oot  on  sic  a  warm  day. 
The  sun  has  been  ower  muckle  for  her. 
See,  boy,  rin  doon  to  the  Tinkler's  well 
for  some  caller  water.  The  can's  at  the 
gable  end." 

When  I  returned  Betty  was  in  bed,  and 
Willie  had  made  the  tea  with  ordinary 
water.  He  was  somewhat  more  Com- 
posed, but  1  could  see  his  hand  shake 
when  he  tried  to  pour  out  the  first  cup. 
He  "  skailed  "  it  all  over  the  cloth,  and 
then  was  angered  with  himself  for  what 
he  called  his  "  trimlin  "  auld  banes. 

But  I  never  knew  or  suspected  Wil- 
lie's secret  till  that  awful  Sabbath  day 
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when  the  cross  that  he  had  home,  so  long 
hidden  from  the  eyes  of  men,  was  sud- 
denly lifted  high  in  air. 

Then  Willie  all  at  once  towered  like  a 
giant,  and  the  bowed  shoulders  seemed 
to  support  a  gray  head  about  which  was 
visible  an  apparent  aureole. 

It  was  the  day  of  High  Communion, 
and  the  solemn  services  were  drawing  to 
a  solemn  close.  The  elements  had  been 
dispensed,  and  the  elders  were  back  again 
in  their  places.  Mr.  Osbourne  had  Dr. 
Landsborough,  of  Portmarnock,  assist- 
ing him  that  day,  a  tall  man  with  a  gra- 
cious manner,  and  the  only  man  who 
could  give  an  after-communion  address 
without  his  words  being  felt  an  intru- 
sion. 

"  It  is  always  difficult,"  he  said,  "  to 
disturb  the  peculiarly  sacred  pause  which 
succeeds  the  act  of  communion  by  any 
words  of  man " 

He  had  got  no  further  when  he 
stopped,  and  the  congregation  regarded 
him  with  the  strained  attention  which  a 
beautiful  voice  always  compels.  The 
beadle  was  sitting  in  the  reasonable  pride 
of  his  dignity  in  the  first  pew  to  the  right 
of  the  session.  When  Dr.  Landsborough 
stopped,  the  congregation  followed  the 
direction  of  his  eyes. 

The  door  at  the  back  of  the  Kirk  was 
seen  to  be  open,  and  a  woman  stood  there, 
disheveled,  wild-eyed,  a  black  bottle  in 
her  hand,  a  red  shawl  about  her  head. 

It  was  Betty  McNair. 

"  Willie,"  she  cried  aloud  in  the  awful 
silence,  "  Willie,  come  forth — you  that 
lockit  me  in  the  back  kitchic,  an'  thocht 
to  stop  me  frae  the  saicrament — I  hae  de- 
ceived ye,  Willie  McNair,  clever  man  as 
ye  think  yersel' !  " 

I  was  in  the  corner  pew  opposite  Wil- 
lie (being,  of  course,  a  non-communicant 
at  that  date),  and  I  could  see  his  face.  At 
the  first  sound  of  that  voice  it  worked  as 
if  it  woidd  change  its  shape,  but  in  a  mo- 
ment I  saw  him  grip  the  book  board  and 
stand  up.  Then  he  went  quietly  down 
the  aisle  to  where  his  wife  stood  gabbling 
wild  and  wicked  words,  and  laughing 
till  it  turned  the  blood  cold  to  hear  her 
in  that  sacred  place  and  solemn  occasion. 

Firmly  bul  very  gently  Willie  took 
the  woman  by  the  arm  and  led  her  out. 
She  went  like  a  lamb.  He  closed  the 
door  behind  him,  and,  after  a  quaking 
and  dreadful  pause,  Dr.  Landsborough 


took  up  the  interrupted  burden  of  his  dis- 
course. 

1  was  a  great  lad  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
at  the  time  and  unusued  to  tears  for  many 
years.  But  I  know  that  I  cried  all  the 
time  till  the  service  was  ended,  thinking 
of  Willie  and  wondering  where  he  was 
and  what  he  would  be  doing. 

I  heard  my  father  telling  my  mother 
about  what  came  next. 

The  session  were  in  their  little  square 
room  after  service,  counting  the  tokens. 
The  minister  was  sitting  in  his  chair 
waiting  to  dismiss  them  with  the  bene- 
diction, when  a  rap  came  to  the  door. 
My  father  opened  it,  being  nearest,  and 
there  without  stood  Willie  McNair. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  with  the  session,"  he 
said,  firmly. 

"  Come  in — come  your  ways  in,  Wil- 
liam," said  the  minister,  kindly,  and  the 
elders  resumed  their  seats,  not  knowing 
what  was  to  happen  next. 

"  Moderator  and  ruling  elders  of  this 
congregation,"  said  Willie,  who  had  not 
served  tables  so  long  without  knowing 
the  respect  due  to  his  spiritual  superiors, 
"  I  have  come  before  you  in  the  day  of  my 
shame  to  demit  the  office  I  have  held  so 
long  among  you.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not 
complain.  I  own  I  am  well  punished. 
These  twenty  years  I  have  lived  for  my 
pride.  I  have  lied  to  each  of  you,  to  the 
minister,  to  you  the  elders,  and  to  the 
hale  congregation,  making  a  roose  of  my 
wife,  and  sticking  at  nothing  to  hide  the 
shame  of  my  house. 

"  Sirs,  for  these  lying  words,  it  be- 
hooves that  ye  deal  with  me,  and  I  will 
submit  willingly.  But  believe  me,  sirs, 
it  was  through  a  godly  jealousy  that  I 
did  it,  that  the  Kirk  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment might  not  be  made  ashamed 
through  me  and  mine.  But  I  have  done 
wrong,  grievous  wrong.  I  aye  kenned 
in  my  heart  that  it  would  come — tho, 
God  helping  me,  I  never  thocht  that  it 
would  be  like  this ! 

"  But  I  maun  gang  awa',"  he  broke  into 
dialect,  "  for  I  could  never  bear  to  see 
anither  man  carry  up  the  buiks  and  open 
the  door  for  you,  sir,  to  enter  in.  Forty 
years  has  Williame  McNair  been  a  hewer 
of  wood  and  a  drawer  of  water  in  this 
tabernacle.  Let  there  be  pity  in  your 
hearts  for  him  this  day.  He  hath  borne 
himself  with  pride,  and  for  that  the  Lord 
hath  brought  him  very  low.     And,  oh, 
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sirs,  pray  for  her,  flesh  of  my  flesh  and 
hone  of  my  bone  come  to  what  ye  saw  this 
day !  Tell  me  that  he  will  forgie — be 
sure  to  tell  me  that  he  will  forgie  Betty 
— for  what  she  has  dune  this  day !  " 

The  minister  reassured  him  in  affec- 
tionate words,  and  all  the  session  tried  to 
get  Willie  to  withdraw  his  decision.  Rut 
in  vain.     The  old  man  was  firm. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  Betty  is  noo  my 
chairge.  The  husband  of  a  drunkard  is 
not  a  fit  person  to  serve  tables  in  the 
sanctuary.  I  will  never  leave  Betty  till 
the  day  she  dees !  " 

*  *  *  :!:  #  * 

And  neither  he  did.  It  was  not  long. 
Willie  nursed  his  wife  with  unremitting 
tenderness,  breaking  himself  down  as  he 
did  so.  I  did  not  see  him  again  till  the 
day  of  Betty's  funeral.  I  went  with  my 
father,  feeling  very  important,  as  it  was 
the  first  function  I  had  been  at  in  my  new 
character  as  a  man. 

When  they  were  filling  in  the  grave, 
Willie  stood  at  the  head  with  his  hat  in 


his  hand  and  his  gray  locks  waving  in  the 
moderate  wind.  His  lips  were  tremu- 
lous, but  I  do  not  think  there  were  tears 
in  his  eyes. 

I  went  up  to  try  to  say  something  that 
might  comfort  him.  I  knew  no  better 
then.  But  I  think  he  did  not  wish  me  to 
speak  about  Betty,  for  with  a  strange  un- 
certain kind  of  smile  he  lifted  up  his  eyes 
till  they  rested  upon  the  golden  fields  of 
ripening  corn  all  about  the  little  kirk- 
yard. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  an  early  harvest," 
he  said,  in  a  commonplace  tone. 

Then  all  suddenly  he  broke  into  a  kind 
of  eager  sobbing  cry — a  heart  prayer  of 
ultimate  agony. 

"  Oh,  my  God,  send  that  it  be  an  ear- 
ly harvest  to  puir  Willie  McNair !  " 
^         ^         >i=         ^         *         * 

And  it  was,  for  before  a  sheaf  of  that 
yellow  corn  was  gathered  into  barn  they 
laid  Willie  beside  the  woman  he  had 
watched  so  long  and  sheltered  so  faith- 
fully behind  the  barriers  of  his  love. 

London,  England. 


"  Guesses   at    the    Riddle    of   Existence." 

By  Prof.   Goldwin  Smith. 


THE  Independent  in  its  number  of 
July  the  fourth  has  a  brief  notice 
of  a  little  book  which,  under  the 
title,  "  Guesses  at  the  Riddle  of  Exist- 
ence," reviews  some  of  the  theological 
speculations  of  the  day.  It  is  said  that 
the  book  "  will  remain  a  withering  one 
both  to  those  who  have  faith  and  to  those 
who  are  groping  in  the  dark  toward  it." 
I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  in  defense 
of  the  book,  except  that  its  writer,  I  can 
sincerely  assure  you,  would  receive  real 
proofs  of  our  religious  beliefs  as  gladly 
and  eagerly  as  would  the  most  orthodox 
of  apologetic  divines. 

What  I  have  to  say,  with  all  defer- 
ence, is  that  in  the  present  situation  our 
salvation  lies  in  asking,  not  whether  the 
thing  is  withering  or  reviving,  but 
whether  it  is  false  or  true.  If  it  is  false, 
it  will  not  be  found  reviving ;  nor,  if  it  is 
true,  will  it  be  found  withering,  in  the 
end. 

The  Independent  compared  the  book 


to  the  trooper  in  Flanders  who  said  be- 
fore going  into  action,  ''  Oh,  God !  if 
there  is  a  God,  have  mercy  on  my  soul,  if 
I  have  a  soul."  If  a  trooper  ever  did  say 
this,  his  honest  doubt,  apart  from  the  ab- 
surdity of  its  expression,  was  at  all  events 
better  than  a  conscious  falsehood.  It 
would  probably  be  more  acceptable  to 
God.  We  must  conceive  of  God  as  a 
Being  infinitely  nobler  than  the  noblest 
man.  What  man  of  noble  nature  would 
accept  "  the  unclean  sacrifice  of  a  lie  ?  " 

The  theological  forum  abounds  in 
temporizing  apologists  who  in  their  not 
unnatural  desire  to  save  cherished  tra- 
dition would  have  us  put  up  with  half- 
measures  of  truth.  Before  me  lies  a  new 
Life  of  Christ,  the  work  of  one  of  the 
most  eminent  writers  of  this  school, 
throughout  which  the  question  whether 
Christ  was  God  or  man '  is  studiously, 
not  to  say  artfully,  evaded.  Instead  of 
stating  his  own  conviction,  the  writer 
vouches    the    authority    of    the    Nicene 
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Fathers,  in  whose  infallibility  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  he  can  believe. 
What  good  can  be  done  by  this? 

The  man  who  holds  fast  to  truth 
whithersoever  it  may  lead  him,  may  not 
be  an  Anthropomorphist,  but  neither  can 
he  be  called  an  Atheist.  He  believes  in 
a  power  which  upholds  truth,  and  will 
bear  you  harmless  if  you  faithfully  seek 
it,  whether  you  find  it  or  not.  Whether 
we  find  truth  cannot  matter  to  Deity ; 
whether  we  seek  it  may,  if  it  is  the  object 
of  Deity  to  develop  the  character  of  man. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  large  and 
increasing  amount  of  real  Atheism  un- 
der the  guise,  not  only  of  Theism,  but 
of  orthodox  Churchmanship.     Imperial- 


ism of  the  sort  which  avows  that  its  war- 
rant is  force,  and  unscrupulously 
tramples  on  the  rights  of  weak  and  de- 
cayed nations,  is  Atheism.  The  devil- 
worship  of  the  flag,  now  rapidly  gaining 
ground,  is  Atheism.  "  My  country, 
right  or  wrong,"  is  Atheism.  A  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  if  he  is  right- 
ly reported,  holds  in  effect  that  the  flag 
makes  morality,  and  that  when  once  it  is 
unfurled,  no  matter  in  what  cause,  it  is 
to  be  carried  forward  to  victory.  If 
things  go  on  as  they  are  now,  it  will 
come  to  this,  that  "  Atheists,"  holding 
fast  their  faith  in  truth  and  righteous- 
ness, will  be  the  onlv  genuine  Theists 
left. 

Toronto,  Canada. 


Three    Years    Enough    for    a    College    Course. 

By  the  Hon.   Simeon  E.   Baldwin,   LL.D., 

Professor  of  Constitutional  Law  in  Yale  University. 


THREE  years  was  the  length  of  the 
course  of  study  in  our  American 
colleges  at  the  beginning.  This 
conformed  to  what  then  was  and  still  is 
the  practice  of  the  English  universities. 
As  time  has  gone  on,  we  have  lengthened 
it  to  four  years  in  most  institutions  where 
the  classics  are  regularly  taught.  We 
have  also  raised  the  qualifications  for  ad- 
mission, and  so  deferred  the  time  of  en- 
trance. Instead  of  boys  of  fourteen  our 
freshmen  now  range  from  seventeen  to 
nineteen.  The  world  meanwhile  has 
raised  its  standard  of  qualification  for 
those  occupations  which  demand  special 
literary  or  scientific  attainments.  Those 
which  fifty  years  ago  could  be  taken  up 
after  one  or  two  years  of  technical  prep- 
aration, now  require  three  or  four.  Our 
leading  law  schools  and  divinity  schools 
grant  no  degrees  until  after  three  years' 
study;  the  principal  medical  schools  ask 
one  year  more.  It  is  right  and  necessary 
that  they  should.  We  are  reshaping  all 
our  theories  of  life  bythe  lawof  evolution 
and  the  principles  of  biology.  The  complex 
nature  of  modern  society  requires  a  con- 
tinually increasing  differentiation  and 
specialization  of  activities.  Every  science 
and  art  from  which  men  gain  a  livelihood 
lias  been  both  extended  and  refined  by 
modern  research  and  discovery.    He  who 


would  master  it  must  know  more  and  be 
able  to  do  more.  The  mere  workman 
often  needs  less  knowledge  or  skill  than 
was  demanded  of  those  in  his  trade  under 
former  conditions.  The  superintendent 
or  employer  must  have  more,  or  be  left 
behind  in  the  race  of  life. 

Every  college  graduate  ought  to  be  a 
leader  of  men,  a  director  of  others.  He 
should  be  able  to  speak  with  authority.  If 
he  cannot,  his  education  has  been  ill-be- 
stowed. But  this  education  was  intended 
only  to  put  him  in  a  position  whence  he 
could  proceed  to  something  else. 

Dr.  Arnold  once  said  that  every  man 
receives  two  educations :  one  to  fit  him  to 
be  a  man  and  a  citizen ;  the  other  to  fit 
him  to  earn  his  bread.  The  day  laborer 
gets  them, — by  the  hardest,  and  of  the 
shortest.  Colleges  are  to  give  the  first, 
and  the  first  merely.  They  are  justified 
only,  in  view  of  the  time  and  money  they 
demand,  as  stepping  stones  toward  the 
second.  They  must  be  shaped,  then,  so 
as  best  to  answer  that  purpose.  We  do 
not  found  or  cherish  them  to  rear  the 
sons  of  rich  men  who  have  no  aim  but  to 
live  the  life  of  a  rich  man's  son.  Such 
men  they  welcome,  and  strive  to  fit  for 
the  place  they  are  to  fill,  by  giving  them 
a  taste  for  letters  and  a  touch  of  public 
spirit ;  but  it  is  the  workers  in  the  world 
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for  whom  colleges  exist.  It  is  to  make 
them  good  men  and  good  citizens,  and  in 
doing  so  to  smooth  the  way  toward  a  spe- 
cial education  for  that  from  which  their 
livelihood  is  to  come. 

In  our  larger  American  colleges  what 
we  now  offer  our  boys  in  senior  year  does 
not  differ  in  kind,  and  hardly  in  degree, 
from  what  is  the  staple  of  university 
graduate  courses  in  philosophy  and  arts. 
It  is  a  capital  thing  for  those  who  intend 
to  be  professed  teachers  or  scholars.  It  is 
good  also  for  the  rich  man's  son  who 
looks  forward  to  a  life  in  golf  fields  and 
club  houses.  But  those  of  the  former 
class  would,  and  those  of  the  latter  class 
could,  get  it  as  graduate  students,  if  not 
as  undergraduates.  To  the  man  contem- 
plating almost  any  other  career,  this  year, 
spent  in  a  professional  or  technical  school 
or  under  other  influences  directly  adapted 
to  train  him  for  his  special  work,  would, 
with  rare  exceptions,  be  far  better  em- 
ployed. 

The  professional  school  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  part  of  a  university.  In  continental 
Europe  it  is  the  whole  of  the  university  to 
many,  and  probably  to  most,  students. 

No  profession  is  now  taught  without 
embracing  something  of  the  humanities 
in  the  course.  The  scientific  and  literary 
side  is  kept  in  the  front.  It  cannot  be 
mastered  without  the  command  of  several 
languages,  and  whatever  has  been 
learned  in  this  direction  at  college  is  kept 
bright  by  use.  Its  history  is  studied ;  its 
development ;  its  proper  office  in  modern 
society.  The  studies  of  the  first  year  in 
a  rightly  directed  professional  school  are 
to  many  minds  more  enlarging  and  in- 
spiring than  those  of  a  fourth  year  at  col- 
lege. To  lop  off  a  year  from  the  required 
college  course  in  any  of  our  universities 
would  in  its  practical  effect  for  most  stu- 
dents simply  be  to  give  them  an  election 
between  spending  that  year  in  the  grad- 
uate department  or  in  one  of  the  profes- 
sional departments.  Each  would  still  be 
a  student  in  the  university,  under  teach- 
ers and  teaching  established  and  ap- 
proved by  the  university,  but  he  would 
choose  his  place  for  himself. 

In  several  of  our  universities  the  pro- 
fessional student  is  allowed  a  year's  cred- 
it for  the  studies  of  his  last  college  year, 
and  is  in  that  given  an  opportunity  to 
elect  subjects  germane  to  the  profession 
he  has  in  view.     If  this  election  can  be 


extended  to  those  taken  up  in  the  first 
year  of  the  professional  school,  and  the 
instruction  be  given  there,  the  object  of 
shortening  the  college  course  is  substan- 
tially attained,  while  a  valuable  right 
would  be  preserved — that  of  pursuing 
other  branches  of  instruction  also,  as  time 
might  serve,  of  a  general  or  strictly  col- 
legiate character. 

A  four  years'  course,  no  doubt,  results 
in  giving  a  more  thorough  education  in 
philosophy  and  the  arts,  than  the  average 
man  would  otherwise  attain.  There  are 
those  whose  education  will  come  to  a  full 
stop  at  the  end  of  the  college  course, 
whether  it  be  given  in  three  years  or  in 
four.  Some  of  them,  however,  would  be 
the  better  for  it.  For  these  the  rough- 
hewn  education  of  active  life  is  needed 
most.  Others  would  lose  by  the  change 
of  system  ;  but  they  would  also  gain.  The 
gain  in  time  is  a  great  one  for  a  man  of 
twenty-one ;  and  this  is  the  age  which 
most  college  students  in  our  larger  insti- 
tutions have  attained  by  the  end  of  their 
junior  year.  Pie  is  deemed  by  the  State 
fit  to  exercise  its  highest  privileges.  If 
not  already  earning  his  livelihood,  he 
ought  to  be  at  least  learning  how  to  earn 
it.  To  graduate  from  college  at  twenty- 
two  or  twenty-three ;  to  spend  three  or 
four  years  in  professional  or  technical 
study ;  to  start  in  business  with  what, 
physically,  is  the  best  decade  in  his  life 
half  spent ; — this  for  most  of  our  best 
educated  young  men  is  coming  to  post- 
pone marriage  until  after  thirty,  and  to 
give  them  bitter  years  of  waiting  when 
they  should  be  working. 

Yale  has  tried  both  systems  of  educa- 
tion. Her  college  during  most  of  its  ex- 
istence has  maintained  a  four  years' 
course ;  her  scientific  school  during  all  of 
its  existence,  now  one  of  over  fifty  years, 
has  preferred  a  three  years'  course.  The 
relative  increase  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents has  been  largely  in  favor  of  the  lat- 
ter. This  is  only  a  rough  indication  of 
public  favor,  but  some  indication  it  is. 
The  country  is  getting  weary  of  absorb- 
ing so  much  of  life,  in  learning  how  to 


tve. 


In  Harvard  College  the  average  student 
may  now  do  all  the  required  four  years' 
work  in  three,  and  then  have  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  senior  year.  This  is  in  effect  an 
adoption  of  a  three  years'  course.  If 
what  Harvard  has  thus  done  in  fact  were 
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frankly  done  by  every  American  college 
in  fact  and  form,  the  business  world 
would  be  better  and  sooner  recruited  with 
active  workers,  sharing  in  a  prosperity 
to  which  they  have  fairly  and  seasonably 
contributed.  The  preparatory  schools 
since  1825  have  appropriated  two  more 


years  of  the  life  of  American  youth.  The 
colleges  are  responsible  for  this,  and  must 
be  ready  to  make  compensation  by  put- 
ting their  graduates  into  the  working 
ranks  of  American  manhood  one  year 
earlier. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


A  Shorter   College  Course. 

By  Bernadotte  Perrin,   Ph.D.,   LL.D., 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature  in  Vale  University. 


THE  usual  American  college  course, 
especially  since  the  last  two  years 
have  been  so  generally  made  elec- 
tive, is  a  peculiar  combination  of  the  last 
two  years  of  the  English  public  school 
or  the  German  Gymnasium,  with  the  first 
two  years  of  the  English  or  German  Uni- 
versity. It  is,  therefore,  peculiarly  lia- 
ble to  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the 
large  and  constantly  growing  academies 
and  high  schools  on  the  one  side,  on  the 
part  of  the  large  and  constantly  growing 
professional  schools  on  the  other.  If  the 
leading  profession  schools  should 
abandon  their  requirement  of  an  aca- 
demic degree,  the  degree  of  A.B.  for  en- 
trance, and  if  those  who  make  no  such 
requirement  should  persist  in  admitting 
to  their  courses  and  to  candidacy  for 
their  degree  graduates  of  academies  and 
high  schools  (not  to  allude  to  their  prac- 
tice of  admitting  any  applicant  whatso- 
ever), the  great  majority  of  professional 
men  would  probably,  in  time,  omit  the 
college  course  entirely.  And  this  result 
might  not  be  one  to  deprecate.  Such  an 
academy  as  Phillips  (Andover  or  Ex- 
eter) has  expanded  so  much  during  the 
last  fifty  years  as  to  do  for  a  boy  prac- 
tically what  the  English  public  school 
and  the  American  college  did,  and  in 
many  cases  still  do.  If  a  graduate  of  the 
classical  course  of  such  an  academy 
should  pass  immediately  into  one  of  our 
leading  professional  schools  with  a  rich 
four  years'  course,  where  much  effort  is 
expended  on  general  culture  as  well  as 
on  technical  training,  who  shall  say  that 
he  is  not  well  equipped  for  an  honorable 
professional  career?  Who  can  doubt 
his  ability,  ceteris  paribus,  to  hold  his 
own  by  the  side  even  of  one  who  has  the 
additional  four  years  of  traditional  col- 


lege training  and  equal  advantages  in 
secondary  and  professional  school?  In 
such  a  case  the  department  of  "  phi- 
losophy and  the  arts,"  or  the  collegiate 
course,  would  be  the  professional  school 
for  all  who  did  not  enter  a  profession, 
and,  besides,  for  those  intending  to  enter 
a  professional  school  afterward,  it  would 
be  a  highly  advantageous  but  more  or  less 
luxurious  school  of  general  culture  and 
training.  For  surely,  with  both  acad- 
emy and  professional  school  giving  more 
and  more  of  that  general  culture  and 
training  which  all  agree  is  a  most  desir- 
able preliminary  to  all  technical  culture 
and  training,  there  must  be  a  point 
where  the  additional  college  course  be- 
comes a  luxury — very  desirable  it  is  true, 
as  many  luxuries  are,  but  still  a  luxury, 
and  a  costly  one. 

But  the  tendency  among  our  leading 
professional  schools  is  all  the  other  way. 
They  are  becoming  more  and  more 
strenuous  in  their  requirement  of  a  rep- 
utable academic  degree  for  entrance, 
and  more  and  more  ambitious  to  present 
a  full  and  rich  four  years'  course  for  their 
own  degree.  The  leading  academies  and 
high  schools  also,  as  they  secure  facul- 
ties of  constantly  increasing  powers  and 
ambitions,  are  more  and  more  able  and 
willing,  even  anxious,  to  give  advanced 
courses.  Many  of  them  now  give  good 
collegiate  training  in  such  advanced 
courses.  And  collegiate  training  is  some- 
thing definite  and  distinctive.  It  differs 
from  secondary  and  professional  train- 
ing. If  it  does  not,  it  follows  from  what 
has  already  been  said  that  it  has  no 
raisou  d'etre.  This  is  a  point  not  to  be 
argued  here,  but  merely  stated.  Our 
American  collegiate  training  and  culture, 
slow  evolution  as  it  is  from  out  the  needs 
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and  claims  of  our  peculiar  conditions,  is 
too  valuable  an  addition  to  the  educa- 
tional practices  of  the  world  to  be  now 
sloughed  off  under  this  combined  pres- 
sure from  above  and  below  it.  Colle- 
giate training  and  culture  consists  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  variety  of  studies  which 
have  no  direct  and  immediate  bearing  on 
the  chosen  life  work,  whatever  that  may 
be,  in  large  companies  of  young  men  (or 
women),  who  are  brought  into  close  in- 
stitutional relations  with  one  another  in 
the  pursuit  of  such  studies,  and  develop 
a  complex  social  life  whose  basis  is  art 
and  letters,  whatever  its  minor  ramifica- 
tions may  be.  If  the  historical  traditions 
of  two  or  three  centuries  of  such  colle- 
giate life  enrich  and  hallow  the  life  of 
the  passing  days  and  years,  so  much  the 
better.  No  background  can  be  too  rich 
for  the  organized  effort  to  bring  each 
generation  of  )'oung  men  (or  women) 
into  an  intimate  touch  with  the  best  life 
and  thought  of  the  best  representatives 
of  the  race.  The  teaching  and  learning 
are  not  rudimentary  and  elementary  to 
any  large  degree,  for  the  secondary 
schools  may  fairly  be  expected  to  supply 
these ;  nor  are  they  so  advanced  as  to  en- 
courage the  idea  in  either  teacher  or  pu- 
pil that  he  is  adding  to  the  stock  of  hu- 
man knowledge,  for  the  advanced  univer- 
sity courses  in  every  department  furnish 
abundant  opportunity  for  what  we  like 
to  call  research.  During  the  collegiate 
period,  of  whatever  length  it  be,  the  stu- 
dent is  gathering  material  for  the  high 
avocations  of  life,  not  for  its  vocations — 
at  least  not  directly.  Literature,  philos- 
ophy, mathematics,  the  natural  sciences, 
must  interest  him,  not  because  he  is  to  use 
them  but  enjoy  them  in  the  struggle  of 
life.  They  must  nourish  and  expand  the 
ideal  and  spiritual  in  him.  Before  the 
mind  concentrates  itself  on  any  special  ca- 
reer it  must  be  stored  with  the  loftiest 
standards  and  inspirations. 

Granting  then  that  such  a  collegiate  pe- 
riod is  not  to  be  wholly  surrendered  from 
our  systems  of  education,  we  may  freely 
admit  that  the  duration  of  the  period  need 
not  be  the  same  for  all.  Some  may  have 
had  large  experience  in  collegiate  train- 
ing and  culture  in  one  of  the  larger 
academies  or  high  schools.  Such,  par- 
ticuarly  if  they  are  prepared  to  offer  at 
entrance  one  or  more  advanced  courses 
which   should   fairly   count   toward   the 


academic  degree,  may  shorten  their  col- 
lege course  at  its  beginning.  Others  may 
purpose  to  enter  one  of  the  leading  pro- 
fessional schools,  with  a  rich  opportu- 
nity and  requirement  of  broad  general 
studies  in  preparation  for  the  more  spe- 
cial and  technical  details  of  the  profes- 
sion. Such  may  profitably  and  reason- 
ably shorten  their  college  course  at  the 
end.  And  so,  in  the  case  of  specially 
gifted  students,  or  specially  favored  stu- 
dents, or  both,  it  is  perfectly  conceivable 
that  their  college  course  might  be  profit- 
ably and  reasonably  shortened  at  both 
ends,  so  as  to  be  one  of  three  or  even 
two  years.  This  would  leave  the  tradi- 
tional four  years  and  four  classes  for  the 
collegiate  period  as  the  norm,  the  best 
period  for  all  those  who,  for  any  reason, 
cannot  afford  to  shorten  it,  while  afford- 
ing ample  opportunity  for  all  those  who 
can  afford  to  shorten  it  to  do  so.  But  we 
need  just  as  much  of  this  collegiate  train- 
ing and  culture  as  we  can  get  our  young 
men  and  women  to  take,  because  we  have 
found  it  to  be  the  best  preparation  for 
those  who  are  to  be  the  leaders  of  so- 
ciety rather  than  the  cultivators  of  them- 
selves. We  need  it  also,  with  all  its  nec- 
essary merging  of  the  individual  in  the 
mass,  as  a  partial  corrective  to  the  kin- 
dergartenism  and  individualism  which 
now  so  unduly  preponderate  in  our  gram- 
mar and  secondary  schools,  and  rob  our 
students  of  their  intellectual  vigor  and  in- 
dependence. 

Of  course,  the  procedure  by  which  the 
college  course  may  be  shortened  at  either 
end  must  be  left  to  each  institution  to  ad- 
just for  itself,  according  to  its  own  pe- 
culiar inheritances.  The  acceptance  of 
advanced  courses  in  the  best  academies 
and  high  schools  as  courses  to  count  to- 
ward the  academic  degree  will  not  only 
permit  students  who  pass  successful  ex- 
aminations in  such  courses  to  merge  the 
first  two  years  of  the  ordinary  college 
course  into  one,  but  will  of  necessity 
bring  the  colleges  into  such  sympathetic 
relations  with  these  schools  as  must  help 
and  stimulate  both  parties  to  the  rela- 
tion. And  in  like  manner  the  acceptance 
by  the  professional  schools  of  certain 
elective  courses  to  count  toward  the  pro- 
fessional degree,  and  the  permission  to 
students  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  col- 
legiate course  to  take  certain  of  the  more 
general  courses  of  the  professional  school 
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in  that  school,  while  counting  them  to- 
ward the  academic  degree,  will  not  only 
enable  students  to  merge  the  last  year 
of  the  collegiate  with  the  first  of  the  pro- 
fessional course,  but  will  also  bring  aca- 
demic and  professional  departments  into 
mutually  helpful  relations.  And  beyond 
all  these  possibilities  there  is  the  constant 
relief  under  the  increasing  pressure  for  a 
shortening  of  the  college  course  which  is 
afforded  by  the  increasing  facilities  af- 
forded those  students  who  are  willing  to 
make  the  necessary  effort  and  self-de- 
nial for  taking  more  than  the  prescribed 


number  of  courses  for  three  successive 
years,  and  so  abridging  the  whole  course 
by  one  year.  This  meets  the  needs  of 
those  who  have  neither  the  advantages 
of  preparation  for  college  in  a  large 
school  with  collegiate  elements,  nor  the 
prospect  of  prolonged  study  in  a  large 
professional  school. 

To  sum  the  matter  up,  let  the  old  colle- 
giate course  be  shortened  by  those  stu- 
dents who  are  able  or  willing  or  com- 
pelled to  do  it,  and  not  by  colleges  them- 
selves for  everybody. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


The    Street-Car    Strike    at    St.    Louis. 

By  the  Rev.    Frank  Foster. 


THE  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  been  turned  upon  this 
city  as  the  "  strike  "  has  dragged 
along  its  weary  way.  Now  that  it  has 
reached  a  second  stage,  and  the  city  is 
slowly  returning  to  normal  conditions, 
we  may  pass  it  in  review. 

Labor  is  convinced  that  combinations 
are  inimical  to  its  interest.  The  consol- 
idation of  all  the  street  railways  (except 
one)  was  followed  by  the  organization 
of  a  union  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
men. 

The  officials  of  "  the  Transit  Com- 
pany "  began  immediately  to  discriminate 
against  the  union  men,  both  from  a  busi- 
ness and  political  standpoint.  An  attempt 
was  also  made  to  form  another  organiza- 
tion of  the  men,  under  the  patronage  of 
the  company.  Men  were  constantly  dis- 
charged because  they  belonged  to  the 
union,  and  were  told  by  other  employees 
of  the  company,  "  Leave  the  union,  and 
you  can  be  reinstated." 

There  were  two  other  serious  griev- 
ances :  First,  men  were  required  to  report 
twice  a  day  at  the  yards,  the  extra  men 
who  did  not  secure  a  run  being  kept  wait- 
ing, sometimes  for  hours,  receiving  no 
pay.  Second,  runs  were  planned  on  a 
basis  of  ten  hours  a  day,  but  the  hours 
were  not  consecutive. 

These  difficulties  culminated  on  March 
10th  in  a  threatened  strike,  which  was 
averted  by  an  agreement  substantially  as 
follows : 

I.  Any    man    discharged    because    he 


belonged   to  the   union   shall  be  re-em- 
ployed. 

2.  A  ten-hour  workday  within  twelve 
consecutive  hours,  when  possible,  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  20  cents  per  hour. 

3.  Men  reporting  for  duty  at  a  special 
hour  shall  be  paid  from  that  hour  until 
relieved.  If  not  put  on  duty,  paid  half 
time  until  relieved. 

4.  Shopmen  shall  be  paid  overtime. 

5.  The  company  to  treat  with  individ- 
uals or  committees  of  employees. 

The  men  claim  that  this  agreement  was 
repeatedly  violated ;  that  union  men 
were  discharged  for  trivial  offenses,  while 
non-unionists  were  retained  after  having 
committed  much  graver  ones.  The  men's 
committee  waited  upon  the  company's 
officials,  who  refused  to  consider  the 
cases. 

The  Transit  Company's  men  then  pre- 
sented to  the  company  a  long  list  of  prop- 
ositions, the  chief  features  being  that : 

1.  Any  man  employed  by  the  company 
shall  become  a  member  of  the  union 
within  thirty  days. 

2.  Any  man  suspended  by  the  union 
shall  be  suspended  by  the  company,  and 
if  reinstated  in  the  union  shall  be  rein- 
stated by  the  company. 

3.  Any  employee  absent  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  union  shall  have  his  place  re- 
tained for  him  for  as  long  as  a  year. 

4.  All  new  time-tables  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  union  forty-eight  hours  be- 
fore going  into  effect. 

One  reason  for  this  last  demand  was 
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that  some  men  having  reported  twice 
were  assigned  to  only  two  runs  a  day  of 
two  hours  each,  and  hence  earned  but  80 
cents  per  capita. 

Receiving  no  satisfactory  answer, 
about  3,500  men  (out  of  4,000)  went  out 
"  on  strike,"  and  for  one  day  no  cars 
were  run  in  our  city. 

The  demands  of  the  men  were  so  un- 
reasonable that  they  called  forth  an  open 
letter  signed  by  some  200  leading  busi- 
ness firms.  The  following  quotation 
gives  the  gist  of  their  remarks  : 

"  It  is  our  opinion  that  no  strike  can  be  more 
than  temporarily  successful  where  unreason- 
able terms  are  exacted ;  and  when,  as  in  the 
present  case,  they  involve  a  joint  control  of 
the  administrative  features  of  the  business, 
without  any  responsibility  or  obligation  for 
the  conduct  of  it,  there  is  hardly  a  remote 
chance  for  even  temporary  advantage." 

The  men  were  unwisely  led,  and  were 
worked  upon  by  the  enthusiasm  of  num- 
bers to  believe  that  they  could  unionize 
the  roads  so  completely  as  to  have  every 
man  under  control.  Ultimately  they  were 
better  advised  by  their  friends  and  were 
willing  to  arbitrate.  But  they  had  by 
their  injudicious  demands  given  the  com- 
pany plausible  reasons  for  refusing  to  ac- 
cede to  their  wishes.  It  was  plainly  laid 
before  the  Transit  Company  by  a  well- 
known  citizen  that  the  company  would 
have  to  choose  between  arbitration  and 
war,  and  an  appeal  was  made  that  they 
would  consider  the  morals  involved,  and 
come  to  terms  with  their  men,  but  they 
seem  to  have  deliberately  chosen  to  fight 
the  union. 

Then  the  incompetency  of  the  city  offi- 
cials became  manifest.  Citizens  who  rode 
on  cars  (operated  by  "  scabs  ")  were  in- 
sulted and  abused  under  the  very  eyes  of 
policemen,  who  ignored  and  encouraged 
lawlessness. 

^  Through  the  peculiar  laws  of  this 
State,  the  police  force  is  controlled  not 
by  the  Mayor,  but  bv  four  commissioners 
appointed  by  the  Governor  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Mayor.  These  four  are 
Democratic  politicians,  as  is  also  Gov- 
ernor Stephens.  However,  it  has  yet  to 
be  shown  that  our  Mayor  would  have 
done  anything  if  he  could.  The  Hon. 
Thos.  P.  Rixey,  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
however,  discovered  that  he  had  author- 
ity to  call  upon  the  parties  interested  to 
each  choose  two  arbitrators,  himself  be- 
ing chairman.    The  men  acted  upon  this, 


but  the  company  did  not,  so  nothing  came 
of  it. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  reach  a 
settlement,  but  all  failed.  It  was  attempt- 
ed to  define  the  relation  between  the  new 
employees  of  the  company  and  the  strik- 
ers— the  latter  demanding  to  be  rein- 
stated, and  the  company  refusing  to  con- 
sider any  proposition  involving  the  dis- 
charge of  their  new  men. 

After  women  had  been  insulted  and  de- 
nuded in  our  streets,  and  it  was  clearly 
unsafe  to  ride  on  the  cars,  the  citizens 
appealed  to  the  Governor  to  call  out  the 
militia.  He  refused,  saying  it  was  un- 
necessary and  would  cost  the  State 
$5,000  per  day. 

On  June  1st,  the  situation  becoming 
desperate  and  business  paralyzed,  the 
Police  Board  called  upon  Sheriff  J.  H. 
Pohlman  to  furnish  a  posse  comitatus  of 
1,000,  afterward  increased  to  2,500  men, 
the  expense  to  be  borne  by  the  city,  which 
is  Republican,  and  so,  with  our  Governor's 
approval,  our  most  prominent  citizens 
were  called  to  serve  upon  this  body. 
Their  chief  work  was  to  patrol  the 
streets,  preventing  the  gathering  of 
crowds,  and  suppressing  all  attempts  at 
rioting.  The  riot  on  Washington  avenue 
(in  which  they  largely  figured)  was  the 
crisis  of  the  strike.  Four  men  were  killed 
and  a  number  injured,  revolvers  were 
flourished  and  shotguns  brought  into 
use.  The  first  provocation  apparently 
came  from  one  in  a  passing  procession  of 
strikers.  The  weeks  following  were 
chiefly  notable  .  for  explosions  of  dyna- 
mite under  cars.  These  suddenly  ceased 
on  the  arrest  of  Ora  Havill,  a  detective 
employed  by  the  Transit  Company,  who 
was  accused  of  having  himself  placed  the 
dynamite  where  he  found  it. 

Through  the  mediation  of  a  citizens' 
committee  the  following  basis  of  settle- 
ment was  accepted  on  July  2d,  and  the 
strike  declared  "  off :  " 

A  reaffirmation  of  the  agreement  of 
March  10th  as  to  rates  of  pay  and  hours 
of  service. 

Each  man  shall  be  free  to  join  or  not 
to  join  a  union  without  discrimination 
by  the  company. 

No  employee  shall  intimidate  another 
employee  as  to  union  or  non-union,  on 
pain  of  dismissal. 

The  company  shall  meet  individuals  or 
committees  of  employees. 
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The  company  shall  select  men  to  fill 
present  and  future  vacancies  from  a  list 
of  its  former  employees  exclusively,  until 
exhausted.  Said  list  to  be  presented  by 
T.  B.  Edwards,  chairman  of  men's  com- 
mittee. 

I  V<  iple  once  more  breathed  freely  and 
rejoiced — but  their  rejoicing  was  of  short 
duration.  At  the  end  of  one  week  an  in- 
dignation meeting  was  held  and  the 
"  strike  "  reinstated.  The  agreement  had 
been  violated  by  the  company,  who  em- 
ployed at  least  twenty-three  new  men  be- 
fore the  list  was  handed  in.  Their  ex- 
planations failed  to  satisfy  the  men.  The 
company  claims  to  have  acted  in  good 
faith,  and  its  attorney,  Mr.  Fred.  Leh- 
mann,  attended  the  meeting  of  strikers 
and  pledged  his  personal  word  that  these 
cases  should  be  settled  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Mr.  Folk,  a  brilliant  young  lawyer 
who  is  giving  his  services  to  the  men. 
The  strikers  argued  that  the  company 
intended  to  violate  its  agreement,  and  in- 
stead of  appealing  to  the  citizens  to  com- 
pel the  company  to  keep  it,  they  declare 
that  no  agreement  is  of  any  value  as 
long  as  Geo.  W.  Baumhoff  remains  gen- 
eral manager. 

Dynamite  is  again  in  use.  A  car  was 
blown  up  on  the  15th  inst.  and  two  pas- 
sengers seriously  injured.  However, 
there  is  less  disturbance  than  before,  and 
tho  the  boycott  has  been  renewed  many 
more  persons  are  riding  on  the  cars. 

A  citizens'  committee  is  circulating  pe- 
titions in  favor  of  arbitration,  which  are 
being  largely  signed,  but  the  company 
gives  no  encouragement  in  this  direction. 

The  lessons  to  learn  are  briefly  these : 

That  a  compulsory  arbitration  clause 
ought  to  be  inserted  in  every  franchise 
given  to  a  street  railway  company  for 
the  sake  of  citizens  whose  business  is  in- 


jured and  who  innocently  suffer  by  a 
strike. 

That  unionism  has  come  to  stay.  It  is 
developing  wiser  leaders  who  will  see 
that  compulsory  unionism  is  a  curse  in 
the  disguise  of  a  blessing,  and  will  dis- 
pense with  professional  labor  agitators. 

That  strikers  who  connive  at  the  de- 
nuding of  women  and  other  lawless  acts 
are  not  likely  to  be  successful.  Men  are 
needed  who  will  speak  out  as  did  the 
Carpenters'  Union,  calling  upon  every 
man  to  protect  women  and  children  from 
fiends  in  human  form. 

That  the  boycott  is  a  two-edged  sword, 
and  cuts  deepest  into  the  pockets  of  the 
wage  earners,  and  hence  is  self-destruc- 
tion. 

That  the  men  who  go  to  work  have 
rights  as  well  as  the  men  who  leave  the 
work.  These  men  are  not  necessarily 
"  thugs  "  and  criminals,  but  often  have 
had  to  choose  between  loyalty  to  their 
fellow-workmen  and  love  for  their  wives 
and  children. 

That  our  foreign  population  must  be 
evangelized,  as  witness  the  names  of 
those  charged  with  assaults  upon  women. 

That  no  company  ought  to  employ  a 
manager  who  is  persona  non  grata  to  the 
great  majority  of  its  employees. 

That  it  is  criminal  folly  to  elect  parti- 
san politicians  who  have  neither  charac- 
ter nor  backbone. 

The  city  has  lost  14  citizens  killed, 
and  nearly  200  injured,  a  tremendous 
amount  of  business,  and  its  good  reputa- 
tion. 

The  company's  loss  is  estimated  at  $1,- 
500,000.  Loss  in  wages  to  the  men  is 
over  $250,000.     What  has  been  gained? 

St  Louis,  Mo. 

Note. — Official  report  of  the  company  shows  that  they 
carried  only  13,733,621  passengers  during  the  quarter  end- 
ing June  30,  as  against  27,058,585  for  the  previous  quarter, 
although  the  strike  did  not  begin  until  May. 


Courage 

By  Jennie  Betts  Hartswick 


HE  nothing  hath  who  nothing  dareth;  The  ship  that  leaves  the  harbor  never 

Who  runs  no  race  no  laurels  weareth  ;  Rut  safe  at  anchor  rocks  forever, — 

He  finds  no  pearl  who  never  seeketh  ;  Lulled  gently  on  the  bay's  soft  pillow, — 

No  listener  who  never  speaketh.  Outrides  no  tempest,— breasts  no  billow. 


Who  never  kneels  no  blessing  winneth; 

He  ends  no  task  who  none  beginneth; 
No  sheaves  he  brings  who  never  reapeth ; 
No  song  he  sings  who  silent  keepeth. 


The  ship  that  proudly  sails  the  ocean 
And  fearless  braves  the  storm's  commotion. 
Some  far.  fair  isle  one  day  she  gaineth 
Where  blue  skies  smile  and  beauty  reigneth. 
Clearfield,  Pa. 


The  Anti-Foreign  Movement  in  China 

By  Margherita  Arlina  Hamm, 

Author  of  "  Chinese  Legends,"  Etc. 


THE  revolution  now  taking  place  in 
China  is  the  effort  of  an  ancient 
system  of  society  and  civilization 
to  protect  itself  against  a  new  and  strong- 
er one.  It  is  not  of  a  religious  charac- 
ter, altho  it  has  been  marked  by  the  indis- 
criminate slaughter  of  Christian  con- 
verts. 

The  Chinese  are  tolerant,  indifferent 
or  apathetic  in  all  matters  of  faith,  as  is 
evidenced  by  their  treatment  of  Moham- 
medans, Jews  and  Parsees.  They  have 
attacked  Christian  converts,  but  only 
those  belonging  to  the  sects  of  the  civ- 
ilized Powers.  They  have  never  per- 
secuted the  Nestorians,  and  seldom  those 
of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church.  West- 
ern Christianity  is  to  their  mind  so  mixed 
with  western  civilization  that  they  find  it 
impossible  to  separate  the  two. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  American  to  real- 
ize or  understand  what  an  attack  upon 
his  civilization  is  or  could  be,  but  it  is 
very  different  in  China,  where  ever  since 
the  opening  of  the  treaty  ports  the  proc- 
ess has  created  suffering,  and  that  suf- 
fering has  increased  from  day  to  day. 
No  single  class  has  suffered  alone.  From 
the  Emperor  down  to  the  poorest  coolie, 
each  and  all  has  been  made  to  feel  the 
iron  hand  of  an  awful  power  whose  in- 
tentions were  incomprehensible. 

It  would  take  more  than  the  space  of 
a  magazine  article  to  enumerate  the 
points  in  which  Western  civilization  has 
been  injurious  and  even  destructive  to  the 
Chinese  social  fabric ;  they  may  be  clas- 
sified, however,  into  commercial,  indus- 
trial, political,  social  and  governmental. 

Under  the  first  head  has  been  the  peace- 
ful destruction  of  Chinese  trade.  At  the 
opening  of  the  treaty  ports  the  rivers 
of  China  and  the  coast  water  were 
crowded  with  junks  which  gave  employ- 
ment t©  several  million  people.  On  the 
Yang  Tse  and  Si  Kiang  these  primitive 
vessels  were  so  numerous  as  to  constitute 
floating  cities.  To-day  their  numbers 
are  not  one- third  of  what  they  were  in 
1850,  and  of  those  which  are  still  doing 
business,  few  have  enough  employment 
to    more    than    pay    running    expenses. 


Each  year  has  witnessed  the  granting  of 
new  concessions  to  foreigners  in  this 
field.  Only  a  year  and  a  half  ago  the 
West  River  was  opened  to  foreign  flags 
to  the  head  of  navigation,  while  upon  the 
Lung,  Mim,  Han,  Hoang  and  Upper 
Yang  Tse  are  now  steamboats  and  steam 
launches  flying  foreign  flags  and  carry- 
ing away  the  better  part  of  the  local 
trade,  if  not  the  larger  part. 

While  our  bankers  and  manufacturers 
of  railway  supplies  hailed  with  noisy 
plaudits  the  introduction  of  railways  into 
the  Middle  Kingdom  the  concessions  cast 
gloom  over  every  district  affected  by  this 
mode  of  transportation.  It  meant  the 
throwing  out  of  employment  of  a  million 
men  and  the  decay  of  hundreds  of  towns 
whose  prosperity  depends  upon  the  traffic 
which  passes  through  their  gates.  The 
"  steam  devil  "  with  a  tail  of  baggage 
cars  is  a  more  horrible  creature  than  the 
fire-breathing  dragon  to  a  simple-mind- 
ed practical  community  which  knows  that 
it  will  carry  the  loads  of  three  thousand 
porters  and  take  away  the  latters'  liveli- 
hood forever. 

It  was  a  good  thing  for  trade  and 
profit  when  astute  Englishmen  obtained 
concessions  for  cotton  mills,  sugar  mills 
and  other  manufacturing  plants,  but  it 
has  already  begun  to  play  havoc  with  the 
native  looms,  the  native  sugar  boilers  and 
the  native  workers  in  every  industry  cov- 
ered by  a  concession. 

China  had  a  huge  and  profitable  tea  in- 
dustry at  one  time.  The  Japanese,  Eng- 
lish, French,  Dutch,  and  even  the  Ameri- 
cans sent  agents  to  the  tea  district, 
learnt  all  the  secrets  of  the  business,  car- 
ried tea  to  other  lands,  and  there  at- 
tempted to  start  the  traffic  upon  a  scien- 
tific basis.  The  United  States  has  not 
succeeded  in  this  attempt.  France  has 
had  a  success  d'estime  in  Cochin  China 
and  Annam.  The  Dutch  have  done  about 
the  same  in  Java  and  Sumatra,  while  the 
English  and  Japanese  have  had  a  suc- 
cess that  is  simply  phenomenal ;  the  for- 
mer in  Ceylon,  Hindustan  and  Assam, 
and  the  latter  in  nearly  every  part  of  the 
Empire,     The  result  has  been  a  falling 
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off  of  the  Chinese  tea  trade  in  fifty  years 
of  more  than  one  hundred  million  pounds 
per  annum.  It  has  reduced  Amoy  to  a 
place  of  almost  no  importance,  and  has 
ruined  thousands  of  tea  farmers  in  Fo- 
kien,  Kwang  Tung,  and  other  districts 
devoted  to  the  industry.  Amoy  has  prob- 
ably  suffered  most  of  all.  In  the  sixties 
it  exported  thirty  million  pounds  a  year, 
while  at  the  present  time  its  export  seldom 
reaches  the  million  mark.  The  peo- 
ple of  Amoy  can  live  well  upon  seven 


Second,  is  the  system  extorted  by  the 
Great  Powers  from  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment whereby  the  customs  officials  give 
transit  passes  and  so  enable  merchants  to 
escape  the  likin  taxes  of  the  interior.  The 
likin  tax  is  a  curious  survival  of  an- 
tiquity. It  corresponds  to  the  octroi  of 
Europe,  and  the  road-toll  or  barrier  tax 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  In  China  from  time 
immemorial  there  has  been  a  tax  sta- 
tion every  five  or  ten  miles  along  every 
road  and  river.  The  tax  collected  at  each 


cents  per  head  a  day,  and  as  the  average    point  was  very  small,  a  fraction  of  one  per 


pound  of  tea  costs  twenty  cents,  it  is  clear 
that  ninety  million  days'  rations  have 
been  destroyed  in  the  process,  or  the  live- 
lihood of  two  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand people  for  one  year  each. 

In  the  old  years  the  Chinese  home  was 
lighted  at  nightfall  by  a  little  lamp  filled 
with  bean  oil.  This  oil  was  extracted 
from  ordinary  beans,  and  gave  employ- 
ment to  myriads  of  farmers,  oil-millers 
and  common  carriers.  But  one  fine  day 
an  American  ship  brought  kerosene  into 
the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  the  next  day  a 
British  ship  brought  Russian  oil.  To- 
day along  the  entire  coast  and  up  all  the 
rivers  the  kerosene  lamp  has  displaced 
the  bean  oil  affair,  and  the  bean  oil  in- 
dustry has  already  fallen  off  forty  per 
cent. 

It  gives  no  consolation  to  the  bean 
farmer  to  know  that  kerosene  is  a  better 
illuminant  than  bean  oil.  All  that  he 
sees  is  that  the  "  foreign  devil  "  can  lay 
it  down  in  a  Chinese  seaport  for  ten  cents 
a  gallon,  a  price  at  which  he  is  utterly 
unable  to  compete. 

In  the  political  world  the  changes  have 
been  equally  great  and  unpopular.  The 
first  and  most  important  was  the  placing 
of  the  Chinese  customs  under  the  head  of 
a  foreigner,  Sir  Robert  Hart,  and  a  staff 
of  foreign  assistants  taken  from  British, 
American,  German,  French,  Russian, 
Italian  and  Belgian  subjects.  These  men 
handle  the  vast  revenues  which  come 
from  the  tariff  and  the  export  duty.  The 
mere  system  is  an  insult  to  a  Chinese  gen- 
tleman. It  is  a  charge  and  demonstra- 
tion that  the  Chinese  are  too  corrupt  and 
dishonest  to  be  intrusted  with  the  collect- 
ing of  their  own  revenue  for  their  own 
country.  So  strong  is  this  feeling  that 
from  the  start  every  custom  house  has 
been  armed  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  a 
mob  or  a  rebellion. 


cent.,  but  it  was  enough  to  support  a 
small  army  of  officials  and  to  increase  the 
prosperity  of  thousands  of  villagers.  The 
transit  pass  enables  the  merchant  by  pay- 
ing a  small  sum  at  a  treaty  port  to  ship 
his  goods  free  from  all  further  tax  far 
up  into  the  interior.  The  innovation  has 
been  a  splendid  thing  for  European  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  It  has  brought 
about  an  extraordinary  increase  in  Chi- 
nese imports,  but  it  has  reduced  the  rev- 
enue of  the  likin  officials,  and  it  has  dis- 
turbed, if  not  destroyed,  hundreds  of  old 
trade  routes  and  established  industries. 

In  social  and  governmental  affairs  the 
forced  intrusion  of  Western  ideas  has 
produced  what  the  Chinese  consider  in- 
famous consequences.  Originally  China 
was  a  literary  aristocracy.  Each  class 
was  immeasurably  above  the  one  beneath 
it  and  below  the  one  above.  It  was  not 
caste,  because  the  poorest  boy  of  high 
ability  could  work  his  way  to  the  highest 
class.  Thus  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  great 
Premier,  and  his  brother,  the  ex- Viceroy 
of  the  Liang  Kwang,  started  life  poor 
farmer  boys  and  rose  to  positions  sec- 
ond only  to  the  royal  Manchurian  blood. 
The  first  blow  at  the  system  came  when 
England  and  France  compelled  the  Chi- 
nese to  receive  Ministers  upon  a  par  or 
in  equality  with  a  Prince.  Before  that 
time  a  foreign  minister  or  envoy  was 
looked  upoM  as  an  outcast. 

A  second  blow  was  when  consuls  were 
put  upon  a  social  and  official  equality  with 
Tao  Tais,  or  the  Governors  of  big  cit- 
ies, Foo  Tais,  or  the  Governors  of  Prov- 
inces, and  Ti  Tubs,  or  the  Major-Gen- 
erals of  the  Manchurian  army. 

The  next  step  was  when  the  same 
privilege  was  extended  to  consular  and 
commercial  agents.  Before  these  new 
treaty  rights  came  into  being  the  Chi- 
nese official  regarded  a  foreign  merchant 
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the  same  as  a  native  one — that  is,  with  the 
indifference  of  supreme  contempt.  After 
that,  a  young  merchant  who  acted  as  a 
consular  or  commercial  agent  for  a  for- 
eign Power  of  which  the  official  prob- 
ably never  heard   became  his  equal. 

To  translate  it  into  American  facts,  it 
is  very  much  as  if  the  Mayor  of  New 
York,  or  the  Governor  of  the  Empire 
State,  were  compelled  officially  to  re- 
ceive and  to  visit  a  Syrian  peddler,  or  an 
Italian  organ  grinder.  I  mean  no  of- 
fense to  either  the  Syrians  or  the  Italians, 
but  the  social  discrepancy  is  the  same. 

A  fourth  blow  came  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  extra-territorial  consular  juris- 
diction and  its  extension  from  the  treaty 
ports  into  the  interior.  A  foreign  con- 
sul in  Canton  has  jurisdiction  under  the 
treaties  four  or  five  hundred  miles  up  the 
Si  Kiang.  He  alone  can  arrest  and  pun- 
ish his  own  citizens,  and  he,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  arrest  Chinese  and  hand  them 
over,  if  necessary,  in  irons  to  their  own 
tribunal. 

This  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  not 
alone  affected  persons,  but  also  the  Chi- 
nese system  of  laws  and  regulations. 
Neither  the  English  nor  the  American 
laws  recognize  sacrilege  as  a  crime. 
Neither  do  they  draw  any  distinction  be- 
tween assaulting  and  insulting  a  young 
man  and  a  hoary-headed  grandfather  or 
great-grandfather  of  a  family.  At  Chi- 
nese law  both  offenses  are  punishable  by 
death.  Thus  it  came  about  that  what  to 
the  Chinese  mind  were  unpardonable  sins 
were  treated  in  their  own  country  by 
these  foreign  tribunals  as  trivial  mis- 
demeanors, and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
foreign  tribunals  enforced  Western  laws 
which  to  the  Chinaman  have  no  meaning 
or  justification. 

Next  came  the  extension  of  the  con- 
sular Mgis  to  Christian  converts.  The 
idea  of  this  practice  was  extremely  good. 
It  protected  poor  converts  from  persecu- 
tion and  prosecution,  but  it  had  not  been 
in  use  more  than  a  year  before  Chinese 
criminals  saw  new  avenues  of  escape 
from  the  penalty  of  their  misdeeds.  Hun- 
dreds, and  it  is  said  thousands,  according 
to  Chinese  reports,  became  enrolled  as 
Christians.  They  did  not  change  their 
character  nor  their  conduct  in  the  least 
despite  their  professed  confession  of 
fakh.  Then,  as  if  to  cap  the  climax,  the 
French  Roman  Catholic  clergy  secured 


the  insertion  of  a  clause  in  the  French 
treaty  whereby  they  became  entitled  to 
the  same   recognition  as  consuls. 

As  every  great  Power  has  what  is 
known  as  the  "  Favored  Nation  Clause  " 
in  its  own  treaty,  the  result  of  this  diplo- 
matic stroke  may  be  easily  conceived. 
Every  missionary,  no  matter  what  his 
church,  was  put  on  a  par  with  the  great 
officials  of  the  Empire. 

Every  Christian  church,  chapel  and 
parsonage  became  a  possible  asylum  for 
malefactors  as  well  as  a  district  no  long- 
er amenable  to  the  law  of  the  land.  As 
there  were  some  four  thousand  mission- 
aries of  all  sorts  in  China,  as  well  as  some 
two  hundred  consular  officials,  the  Chi- 
nese people  saw,  without  understanding 
why,  the  sudden  creation  of  four  thou- 
sand two  hundred  of  these  independent 
principalities. 

Every  Chinese  official  and  newspaper 
at  this  time  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  little  Japan,  which  the  Chinaman 
despises,  had  by  its  new  treaties  put  an 
end  to  all  extra-territorial  jurisdiction 
and  governed  its  foreigners  the  same  as 
it  did  its  own  citizens. 

At  every  treaty  port  there  is  long 
standing  trouble  on  account  of  the  West- 
ern evasion  of  the  Chinese  land  laws.  In 
the  Celestial  Empire  the  land  is  held  un- 
der leases  from  the  Government,  the 
tenant  paying  a  small  ground  rent.  There 
is  no  individual  ownership,  not  even  re- 
specting the  lease-hold.  The  house  be- 
longs to  the  pater  familias,  who  holds  it 
in  trust  for  his  family  or  even  his  clan. 
By  an  ingenious  fiction  of  law  the  Chi- 
nese Government  was  obliged  to  give 
leases  to  the  foreign  consuls,  and  these  in 
turn  assigned  the  leases  to  Europeans  or 
even  Chinese  tenants.  The  new  owner 
could  exclude  all  whom  he  wished,  and 
could  deny  shelter  or  refuge  to  any  mem- 
ber of  the  clan  to  whom  that  property 
was  clan  property. 

Last  of  all,  the  consuls  and  the  cus- 
toms together  established  a  postal  sys- 
tem which  carried  letters,  books  and  par- 
cels under  the  rate  tariff  of  the  Interna- 
tional Postal  Union,  a  good  thing  for  com- 
merce, but  a  deadly  blow  at  the  private 
post  offices  and  express  tongs  of  the  land. 
Before  the  post  office  administration  was 
created  the  merchant  paid  from  twenty- 
five  cents  to  two  dollars  to  send  a  letter 
from  Canton  to  Swatow  or  from  Canton 
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to  Ch'ung  King.  Under  the  new  post 
the  cost  was  five  cents,  and  the  time  re- 
duced from  one-half  to  one-tenth. 

The  fire  has  been  smoldering  for  a 
long  time.  The  conflict  was  inevitable. 
If  it  had  not  come  this  year  it  might  have 
come  next,  and  it  was  bound  to  come 
within  the  present  decade.  No  matter 
how  destructive  and  bloody  the  war  be- 
tween China  and  the  Western  nations 
may  be  it  will  not  inflict  as  much  suffer- 
ing or  cause  as  many  deaths  as  has  the 
invasion  of  that  land  by  the  Western  civ- 
ilization in  the  past  fifty  years. 


There  is  no  room  to-day  in  this  world 
for  savagery.  It  must  be  crushed  with 
the  sword  if  it  cannot  be  molded  by 
kindness.  When  that  savagery  is  or- 
ganized and  takes  the  form  of  a  civiliza- 
tion, whose  sole  merit  is  its  antiquity, 
kindness  is  bound  to  prove  unavailing. 
The  same  question  presents  itself  to 
Christendom  as  did  to  Rome  when  its 
growing  civilization  encountered  that  of 
the  barbaric  and  sensuous  Carthaginian. 
The  same  cry  is  heard  by  the  careful  ob- 
server, "  Delenda  est  China." 

Brooklyn,  N,  Y. 


Bach    Redivivus. 

By  William  Frederic  Bade,   Ph.D., 

Editor  of  "The  Moravian." 


JOHANN  SEBASTIAN  BACH  was 
one  of  those  immortal  geniuses  with 
whom  it  is  hard  to  associate  the 
thought  of  death.  Yet  the  logic  of  dates 
will  have  it  that  the  twenty-eighth  of 
July  marks  the  completion  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  since  this  Milton 
of  church  music  passed  away  at  his  home 
in  Leipzig.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Eng- 
lish poet,  blindness  also  darkened  the  life 
of  the  great  musician  before  its  close.  An 
incident  related  by  his  biographer  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  deep  religiousness  of 
the  man.  A  partial  and  momentary  re- 
covery of  his  sight  a  few  days  before  his 
death  prompted  him  to  dictate  to  a  mem- 
ber of  his  household  a  beautiful  chorale 
to  the  words,  "  When  we  are  in  the 
depths  of  need."  But,  feeling  that  the 
hand  of  death  was  upon  him,  he  bade  his 
amanuensis  change  the  heading  to, 
"  Herewith  I  come  before  thy  throne." 

Bach  discovered  to  the  world  a  new 
sense  in  which  music  may  become  the 
handmaid  of  religion,  for  in  the  passion- 
ate fervor  of  their  devotion  some  of  his 
sacred  cantatas  are  absolutely  sui  generis. 
Combined  with  the  power  to  translate 
the  subtlest  religious  feelings  into  tone 
language  at  once  simple,  majestic  and 
profound,  he  had  a  wonderful  ability  to 
build  up  magnificent  musical  conceptions 
on  the  basis  of  a. plain  chorale.  In  fact, 
so  far  beyond  his  own  and  several  suc- 
ceeding generations  was  Bach  in  what 
pertains  to  the  sublimest  conceptions  of 


musical  art  that  for  a  hundred  years 
after  his  death  his  genius  was  appre- 
ciated only  by  a  select  few.  In  1850,  the 
centennial  year  of  his  death,  a  Bach  So- 
ciety was  organized  in  his  native  land, 
which,  together  with  many  individual  ad- 
mirers of  the  Leipzig  cantor,  has  done 
much  to  bring  him  into  deserved  recog- 
nition among  modern  lovers  of  pure  mu- 
sic on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  the  Bach 
revival  has  spread  rapidly.  In  this  coun- 
try it  has  become  associated  particularly 
with  the  old  and  romantic  college  town 
of  Bethlehem  (Pa.),  whose  very  name 
seems  auspicious  for  a  new  movement. 
While  the  town  is,  perhaps,  more  widely 
known  for  the  excellence  of  its  cannon 
and  armor-plate,  it  has  won  better  claims 
to  distinction  by  its  achievemens  in  the 
sphere  of  art  and  education.  It  possesses 
a  finely  trained  musical  organization, 
known  as  the  "  Bach  Choir."  which  last 
spring  gave  the  first  complete  American 
production  of  Bach's  famous  Mass  in 
B  Minor.  The  head  and  soul  of  the 
Bach  Choir  is  the  well-known  organist 
of  the  Moravian  Church,  Mr.  J.  Fred. 
Wolle,  a  man  of  rare  musical  culture. 
Under  his  direction  three  other  great 
works  of  Bach  have  been  produced  dur- 
ing the  last  twelve  years — viz.,  the  St. 
John  Passion,  the  St.  Matthew  Passion, 
and  the  Christmas  Oratorio.  The  first 
of  these  also  received  its  first  American 
performance  at  Bethlehem  in  1888.  Such 
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efforts  are  in  themselves  a  sufficient  com- 
ment on  the  culture  that  prompts  them. 
No  hot-house  growth  of  musical  taste  or 
ability  could  withstand  the  atmosphere 
of  one  of  Bach's  masterpieces.  Every 
musician  knows  that  no  chorus  can  fol- 
low the  Fugues  in  the  B  Minor  Mass  un- 
less the  singers  as  well  as  the  orchestra 
have  a  firm  seat  in  the  saddle. 

The  Bach  Choir  is  the  blossom  of  mu- 
sical traditions  that  reach  back  over  a  pe- 
riod of  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  From  the  earliest  beginnings  of 
the  town  these  traditions  have  centered 
about  the  historic  Moravian  Church.  The 
genius  of  Bach  has  ruled  its  organ-loft 
for  years.  About  its  choir  gallery  linger 
the  strains  of  many  oratorios.  Thence 
the  passionate  pleading  of  the  Kyrie  and 
the  jubilant  harmonies  of  the  Gloria  but 
recently  floated  out  over  a  hushed  and  rev- 
erent audience.  There  Haydn's  "  Crea- 
tion "  was  given  in  181 1,  eight  years  be- 
fore it  was  sung  by  the  Handel  and 
Hadyn  Society  of  Boston.  Later,  when 
the  Musical  Fund  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia desired  to  give  its  initial  perform- 
ance of  the  same,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  secure  the  assistance  of  trombonists 
from  Bethlehem,  where  the  work  had  al- 
ready been  given  several  times.  Full 
records  exist  of  the  production  of  a  large 
number  of  famous  compositions  of 
Haydn,  Schumann,  Romberg  and  many 
others,  during  the  first  decades  of  this 
century.  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  a  let- 
ter written  to  his  wife  in  1756,  speaks 
enthusiastically  of  the  "  fine  music  in 
church.  Flutes,  oboes,  French  horns 
and  trumpets  accompanied  the  organ." 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  mu- 
sical taste  and  training  of  not  a  few  of 
Bethlehem's  choristers  is  the  result  of 
generations  of  training.  Some  fam- 
ilies, in  fact,  have  been  continuously  iden- 
tified with  its  musical  history  for  over  a 
century  and  a  half.  In  view  of  all  this 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why  Beth- 
lehem seems  destined,  and  is  in  every  way 
fitted,  to  become  the  Baireuth  of  Bach. 
Preparations  are  in  progress  now  for  a 
great  Bach  festival  to  be  held  some  time 
next  spring,  when  the  St.  Matthew  Pas- 
sion, the  Christmas  Oratorio  and  the 
Mass  in  B  Minor  are  to  be  given  in  dou- 
ble sessions  on  three  successive  days. 
Any  one  who  has  even  a  measurable  ac- 
quaintance with  these  works  will  appre- 


ciate the  vastness  of  the  undertaking. 
The  Mass  in  B  Minor  alone  consists  of 
twenty-four  numbers,  fifteen  of  which 
are  ponderous  choruses.  While  one's 
memory  still  lingers  among  their  wonder- 
ful harmonies  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
moderation,  but  even  the  most  matter-of- 
fact  critic  is  willing  to  admit  that  this 
work  represents  the  Ultima  Thule  of 
choral  composition.  In  the  words  of  the 
learned  Spitta,  "  These  choruses  are  of  a 
caliber  and  grandeur  which  almost  crush 
the  restless  generation  of  the  present 
day." 

This  work  incidentally  commemorates 
an  interesting  bit  of  conservatism  which 
dates  back  to  Reformation  times.  While 
the  form  of  the  "Mass,"  was  suggested  to 
Bach  by  the  Roman  Catholic  service,  it 
was  composed  for  use  in  the  two  Prot- 
estant churches  of  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Nicholas  in  Leipzig.  When  these 
churches  became  Lutheran  they  retained 
the  singing  of  portions  of  the  mass  as  a 
part  of  the  regular  services.  This  cir- 
cumstance ultimately  furnished  the  oc- 
casion for  the  composition  of  the  Mass 
in  B  Minor.  Under  the  broad  catho- 
licity of  Bach's  treatment  it  has  become 
a  worthy  liturgical  expression  of  the 
faith  of  all  Christendom.  Heard  in  its 
proper  surroundings,  as  in  the  Moravian 
Church  at  Bethlehem,  preluded  with 
the  sweet  strains  of  trombones  on  the 
belfry,  there  is  something  overwhelming 
in  the  effect  produced  on  the  mind  of  the 
listener.  Some  of  its  choruses  exhibit  a 
remarkable  union  of  the  intellectual  and 
the  emotional  in  Bach's  music.  In  the 
"  Et  Incarnatus,"  for  instance,  the  long 
descending  intervals  doubtless  were  in- 
tended to  symbolize  the  coming  down,  as 
it  were,  of  Christ  into  humanity. 

Again  in  the  "  Sanctus  "  the  six-part 
arrangement  is  an  obvious  allusion  to 
the  six  wings  of  the  adoring  seraphim. 
The  hovering  triplets,  so  characteristic  a 
feature  of  the  upper  voices,  convey  the 
idea  of  soaring,  while  the  majestic  down- 
ward march  of  the  basses  in  octave  inter- 
vals supplies  the  antiphonal  element  and 
reminds  one  of  Isaiah's  words,  that  "  the 
foundations  of  the  thresholds  shook  at 
the  sound  of  their  voices."  The  double 
Hosanna  Chorus  starts  out  with  both 
choirs  singing  their  four  parts  in  uni- 
son, but  soon  each  takes  up  its  own  strain 
and  the  climax  is  reached  at  the  close  in 
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a  perfect  delirium  of  rapturous  harmo- 
nies. Such  music  is  not  written  to  catch 
the  ear  of  the  passing  throng,  but  it  re- 
wards the  student  and  lover  of  all  that  is 
deep  and  soulful  in  music.     Of  this  hum- 


ble German  organist  it  may  truly  be  said, 
"  By  it  he,  being  dead,  yet  speaketh,"  and 
unless  all  signs  fail  there  will  be  many 
more  in  the  coming  century  who  will 
stop  to  listen  to  his  melodious  message. 


Mt-  Gretna,  Pens. 


Swiss    and    German    Cheese    Makers. 

By  George  E.  Walsh. 


GREEN  COUNTY  is  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  picturesque  sections  of 
Wisconsin,  abounding  in  rich  pas- 
ture lands  and  wheat  and  corn  fields,  and 
often  termed  by  visitors  ''  the  Wisconsin 
Alps."  Why  this  term  should  be  applied 
to  the  country  is  not  always  apparent  at 
first,  for  the  scenery,  while  rural  and  at- 
tractive, is  anything  but  an  imitation  of 
the  Alps.  There  are  mountains  and  roll- 
ing hillside  farms,  and  unexpected  views 
of  chasms  and  gorges ;  but  they  are  not 
unusually  magnificent  or  awe-inspiring. 

But  a  closer  study  of  the  olace  will  re- 
veal even  to  the  most  stupid  the  reason 
for  the  poetic  name  of  the  "  Wisconsin 
Alps."  It  is  the  population  and  not 
the  landscape  so  much  which  sug- 
gests the  Alps,  and  also  the  occupation  of 
the  people.  Here  is  a  genuine  Swiss  pop- 
ulation, or  Swiss-American,  as  they  call 
themselves  now,  squatted  down  in  a  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  country,  engaged  in  the 
very  pursuit  that  has  made  the  farmers 
of  the  Alps  so  famous.  They  have 
brought  their  customs  with  them,  and  to 
an  extent  the  whole  country  is  a  minia- 
ture Alpine  scene.  These  Swiss-Ameri- 
cans, with  a  few  Germans  scattered 
among  them,  make  most  of  the  Swiss 
and  Limburger  cheese  that  is  manufac- 
tured in  this  country,  and  they  do  it  all 
after  the  same  primitive  manner  that  one 
sees  in  the  Swiss  Alpine  mountains. 
Every  farmer — and  nearly  every  inhab- 
itant of  the  county  is  a  farmer — makes 
cheese,  and  it  is  always  Swiss,  Limburg- 
er, Cheddar  or  Brick.  There  are  some 
who  own  such  small  farms  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  sell  the  milk  direct  to  the 
cheese  factories,  which  are  owned  by 
some  of  the  wealthier  Swiss  or  German 
farmers ;  but  even  these  will  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  factory  to  which  the  milk 


goes,  and  some  day  they  aspire  to  full 
ownership  in  a  similar  plant.  The  fac- 
tories are  not  by  any  means  imposing  af- 
fairs ;  they  are  more  often  an  old  shamble 
building,  with  drying  sheds  and  stone  cel- 
lars attached,  and  a  few  cheap  necessary 
utensils  that  an  American  would  call 
very  primitive.  These  utensils  in  some 
instances  have  been  brought  from  the 
Alps  by  the  first  settlers,  and  they  look 
foreign  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  casual 
observer  that  they  were  never  fashioned 
in  Yankeeland. 

Everybody  in  the  colony  speaks  Swiss 
or  German,  and  very  few  understand 
good  English.  Even  those  who  have  re- 
sided in  the  country  for  six  and  seven 
years  have  only  a  poor  smattering  of 
English,  and  can  make  themselves  under- 
stood only  with  the  help  of  numerous 
signs  and  shakings  of  the  head.  More- 
over, they  try  to  keep  their  children  out 
of  the  public  schools,  where  they  are 
forced  to  learn  English,  altho  this  is 
the  fault  of  the  priests  and  not  that  of 
the  farmers.  The  priests  do  their  best 
to  keep  the  mother  tongue  popular  among 
the  Swiss  and  German  farmers,  and  in  so 
doing  they  retain  the  hold  upon  them  that 
might  he  broken  if  they  once  learned  the 
English  language,  and  began  to  affiliate 
with  the  surrounding  American  popula- 
tion. 

There  are  no  kinder  or  more  hospita- 
ble people  in  the  world  than  the  residents 
of  the  Wisconsin  Alps.  They  welcome 
every  visitor,  and,  according  to  their 
ideas  of  hospitality,  give  to  him  the  best 
of  their  possessions.  No  deserving  per- 
son would  be  turned  from  their  thresh- 
old, and  they  are  equally  ready  to  explain 
to  any  one  their  methods  of  cheese  mak- 
ing. They  do  not  consider  their  present 
home  the  equal  of  their  former  Alpine 
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habitation.  They  rather  resent  the  com- 
parison between  the  two  contained  in  the 
name  applied  to  Green  County.  But 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  flow- 
ers and  extended  views  of  lofty  mountain 
ranges,  their  adopted  home  is  far  superior 
to  their  old  ;  it  is  richer  in  everything 
that  makes  farming  profitable  and  pros- 
perous. The  very  brooks  and  springs 
that  bubble  up  on  many  of  the  farms  pro- 
vide the  cattle  with  clear  water  that  many 
another  farmer  would  envy,  while  it 
moistens  and  enriches  the  pasture  land 
so  that  all  grasses  and  grains  flourish 
luxuriantly.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
richer  country  on  the  globe. 

The  Swiss  farmers,  however,  do  not 
complain ;  they  are  satisfied  with  their 
home  and  surroundings,  and  they  make 
a  good  living,  according  to  their  stand- 
ards of  existence,  and  lay  up  money  be- 
sides. In  time  they  will  be  converted  into 
first-class  American  citizens.  The  ma- 
terial is  there ;  but  at  present  they  are 
priest-ridden,  and  too  foreign  in  their 
ideas  to  be  quickly  assimilated  by  the 
American  population.  The  first  step  to- 
ward making  them  as  desirable  Ameri- 
can citizens  as  they  are  now  farmers  is  to 
compel  their  children  to  attend  the  pub- 
lic schools,  where  they  will  grow  up  to 
learn  the  English  language.  Surround- 
ing influences  and  Father  Time  will  do 
the  rest. 

The  Swiss  farmers  look  to  their  milk 
for  their  income,  and  their  homes  are 
nearly  all  prosperous  looking.  There  are 
a  few  creameries  situated  in  the  county, 
but  they  are  not  very  successful,  as  the 
farmers  are  more  disposed  to  sell  their 
milk  and  cream  to  the  cheese  factories  or 
to  make  the  cheese  themselves.  The 
cheese  factories  have  to  close  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  and  then  the  creameries  pros- 
per a  little,  for  they  can  pay  their  own 
price  for  the  milk  and  cream,  and  the 
farmers  prefer  even  this  to  sending  their 
products  to  some  distant  city  market. 
Most  of  the  cheese  factories  are  Swiss 
and  Limburger ;  but  there  are  two  or 
three  small  Cheddar  and  Brick  factories 
in  the  county.  The  owners  and  workers 
in  these  cheese  factories  are  all  Swiss  or 
German  farmers,  while  those  who  oper- 
ate the  creameries  are  more  distinctly 
American.  A  peculiar  difference  in  the 
temperaments  of  the  two  nationalities 
was  never  more  typically  illustrated  than 


bv  the  workmen  in  these  two  different 
factories.  The  workers  in  the  creameries, 
or  Cheddar  cheese  factories  (also  run  by 
Americans),  growl  if  they  do  not  get 
their  milk  and  cream  all  in  by  three  or 
four  in  the  afternoon,  so  they  can  close 
the  day's  work  at  the  regular  hour ;  but 
the  workers  in  the  Swiss  Brick  and  Lim- 
burger factories  often  labor  from  five  or 
six  in  the  morning  until  ten  at  night  dur- 
ing the  six  or  seven  months  when  the  fac- 
tories are  running.  In  some  of  the  Swiss 
factories  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the 
men  working  until  midnight  if  there  is  a 
special  run  of  business.  In  the  middle 
of  the  day  the  workers  rest  from  a  half 
to  one  hour,  and  the  same  time  in  the 
evening.  They  eat  their  meals  rapidly, 
smoke  their  pipe  a  short  time,  and  then 
return  to  the  factory. 

Of  course,  most  of  these  Swiss  and 
German  workers  have  an  interest  in  the 
factory,  and  they  find  more  reason  for 
working  such  long  hours  than  if  they 
were  employed  by  the  day.  They  are  in 
love  with  their  work,  and  during  the 
months  when  the  factories  are  open  they 
make  slaves  of  themselves.  But  they  do 
not  by  any  means  impair  their  health  by 
so  doing.  Most  of  them  are  the  very  pic- 
ture of  health,  and  some  are  veritable 
giants,  turning  a  150-pound  cheese  with 
the  ease  of  a  child  turning  a  platter.  Sun- 
days as  well  as  holidays  are  considered 
legitimate  days  of  labor,  and  they  toil 
continually,  except  when  the  cheese  fac- 
tories are  closed.  Then  they  take  life 
easier,  and  do  little  odd  jobs  of  repairing 
on  the  place. 

The  cellars  where  the  cheeses  are  kept 
for  drying  and  curing  are  imitated  after 
those  in  the  Alps,  where  some  of  our  best 
cheese  is  made.  The  cellars  are  made  of 
stone,  with  stone  arches  built  crudely 
overhead,  but  with  no  cement  flooring 
and  in  some  cases  very  poor  ventilating. 
Arrangements  are  made  in  these  cellars 
so  a  fire  can  keep  the  temperature  at  any 
desired  degree.  The  make-rooms  where 
the  cheese  is  turned  out  into  molds  and 
kneaded  up  to  the  proper  consistency  are 
primitive  sheds  with  the  roofs  and  rafters 
well  preserved  by  smoke.  They  are,  in 
fact,  an  exact  duplicate  of  an  old  picture 
of  a  Swiss  cheese  factory.  The  kettles  in 
which  the  milk  and  cream  are  heated  are 
heavy  copper  ones,  having  a  capacity  of 
2,000  to  5,000  pounds  of  milk.    These  are 
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sometimes  hung  on  cranes ;  but  more 
often  the>'  are  attached  to  brick  furnaces 
where  they  can  be  kept  firm  and  steady 
while  the  operator  manipulates  with  their 
contents.  Then  there  are  the  presses, 
great  heavy  oaken  arrangements  made  by 
the  operators,  which  can  press  a  200- 
pound  cheese  so  readily  that  the  water 
and  whey  will  squirt  in  all  directions. 
These  oaken  levers  are  made  of  12  by  12 
planks  of  solid  live  oak. 

The  Limburger,  Swiss  and  Brick  cheese 
made  by  this  Swiss  colony  have  all  the 
attributes  of  the  imported  variety.  The 
makers  of  the  domestic  kinds  are  experts 
in  their  work,  and  they  have  the  patience 
in  curing  the  product  which  the  average 


American  farmer  lacks.  To  make  such 
cheese  as  comes  from  the  dairies  of  Swit- 
zerland, France  and  Germany  one  must 
devote  time  and  energy  to  the  curing 
process,  which  after  all  is  the  great  secret 
of  these  foreign  products.  There  are 
many  things  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Wisconsin  Alps  could  learn  from  Ameri- 
can farmers,  such  as  the  adoption  of  im- 
proved utensils,  a  little  more  cleanliness, 
the  aeration  of  the  milk,  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  more  general  farm  crops ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  average  American 
farmer  could  learn  patience,  diligence  and 
thoroughness  in  working  out  details  from 
these  Swiss  dairymen. 

Monticei.i.o,  Wis. 


Realism  and   Romanticism. 

By  Kate  Upson  Clark. 


ONE  of  our  most  prominent  literary 
men  has  recently  said  in  a  lecture 
that  the  novel  is  the  form  in 
which  written  speech  conveys  the  pro- 
foundest  and  most  impressive  lessons. 
It  is  singular  that,  while  the  poem  and 
the  essay  gained  a  foothold  in  human  life 
almost  with  Adam,  the  novel,  now  con- 
sidered by  high  authorities  the  most  ef- 
fective form  of  literature,  should  have 
waited  thousands  of  years  to  appear.  It 
showed  itself  first  in  legend  and  folk- 
lore, but  these  are  vague  and  elementary. 
The  full-fledged  novel,  as  we  now  think 
of  it,  was  developed  hardly  before  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  dictionary  defines  a  novel  as  a 
fictitious  tale  or  narrative,  professing  to 
be  conformed  to  real  life ;  especially  in- 
tended to  exhibit  the  operation  of  the 
passions,  and  particularly  of  love.  Ame- 
lia B.  Edwards  said  that  the  first  novel 
known  is  an  Egyptian  papyrus,  written 
3,000  vears  ago.  The  world  in  the  Chris- 
tian era  knows  little  of  this  obscure  tale 
and  its  like,  if  such  there  were.  The  in- 
fluence  of  the  novel  as  we  know  it  now 
dates  only  from  the  time  of  Defoe  and 
Fielding.  Scott  was  inclined  to  under- 
value the  novel,  as  have  been  many  oth- 
ers among  our  most  thoughtful  writers. 
It  seemed  to  him  a  trivial  form  of  lit- 


erature, compared  with  the  essay  and  the 
poem. 

The  great  divisions  into  which  it  seems 
to  have  been  agreed  that  fiction  shall  be 
divided  are  the  realistic  and  the  roman- 
tic. Much  of  the  contention  regarding 
the  two  has  arisen  from  a  vague  under- 
standing of  these  loose  and  comprehen- 
sive terms.  Perhaps  what  we  generallv 
think  them  to  mean  is  about  this : 

The  realist  treats  life  in  detail.  The 
romanticist  treats  it  in  the  mass.  The 
realist  dwells  much  upon  the  homely,  the 
humble,  even  the  repulsive,  in  dealing 
with  "  low  life  ;  "  and  much  upon  furnish- 
ing, environment,  manner  and  the  mate- 
rialistic side  in  dealing  with  "  high 
life."  The  romanticist  ignores  the  prac- 
tical, and,  generally,  the  offensive.  He 
invests  his  tale  with  a  glow  which  we  are 
fully  aware  never  was  on  sea  or  land — 
but  which,  nevertheless,  the  human  heart 
loves.  The  realist  is  usually  a  pes- 
simist ;  the  romanticist  an  optimist. 
Thus  the  realist  usually  leaves  his 
hero  stranded  and  unhappy  in  the  end,  on 
the  theory  that  nobody  ever  comes  out 
well  in  real  life.  The  romanticist  goes  to 
the  other  extreme,  and  marries  off  every- 
body in  his  last  chapter,  giving  wealth 
and  glory  to  the  good,  and  confounding 
and    abasing    those    wicked    characters, 
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who,  in  the  hands  of  the  realist,  are  more 
likely  than  not  to  flourish  as  the  green 
bay  tree. 

Robert  Bulwer  says  that  his  father  was 
the    first    writer    to    introduce    what    is 
known  as  "  dialect  "  into  his  tales.    This 
distinction    is    claimed    also    by    various 
other  authors.     Possibly  it  belongs,  like 
almost  every  other  honor  of  the  sort,  to 
the  great   Shakespeare.     Dialect   is  one 
of  the  mainstays    of    the    realist.     The 
speech  of  his  characters,  the  shape  of 
their  sunbonnets,  the  special  brand  of  the 
spades    with    which '  they    dig,    and  the 
crackers   which   they   eat,   are   zealously 
insisted     upon.     The    romanticist,    who 
does  what  Scott  calls  "  the  big  bow-wow 
style,"   loftily   skips  such  vulgar  trifles, 
and,    sketching   each   person   and   scene 
with  a  few  grand  and  general  touches, 
leads   us   along,    as    in    a    violet-tinted 
dream,    through     lanes     of    glimmering 
dawn  or  starry  dusk,  out  into  a  splendid 
open,  where  the  battle  is  won,  the  hard- 
ships are  past,  and  long,  cloudless  years 
crown  the  end.     The  romanticist  natu- 
rally does  not  trouble  himself  to  be  con- 
sistent.    Thus  in  the  most  wildly  roman- 
tic of  all  recent  works  of  the  sort,  that 
finely  imaginative  but  sensual  tale,  "  The 
Forest  Lovers,"  the  author  in  one  place 
makes  his  heroine's  hair  "  as  straight  as 
rain,"  while,  a  few  pages  further  on,  we 
find  it  curling  bewitchingly  on  her  neck. 
But  such  trifling  incongruities  are  almost 
inseparable  from  the  romantic  style  in  its 
fullest  development. 

The  realist  knows  neither  dawn  nor 
dusk.  Everything  with  him  takes  place 
in  the  bald,  glaring  noontime.  Here  and 
there  he  concedes  a  rose,  a  kiss,  a  mo- 
mentary grasp  of  a  high  ideal — but  the 
"  sullen  waves  of  doubt  "  soon  close  over 
the  picture.  "  Chore  time  "  comes  on, 
and  "  the  caow  has  got  to  be  milked,"  and 
the  hero  stumps  off  in  his  No.  12  cow- 
hide boots,  thickly  plastered  with  mud, 
to  perform  his  unsavory  task  with  his  red 
hands,  mottled  with  large  warts.  Or,  in 
another  sphere  of  life,  Madame  the  Mar- 
chioness Vere  de  Vere  closes  her  jeweled 
card-case,  pushes  back  a  stray  lock  from 
her  delicately  powdered  forehead,  bangs 
the  carriage  door  in  the  bewildered  face 
of  the  claret-liveried  footman,  who  is 
about  to  be  discharged  for  the  crime  of 
wearing  a  mustache,  and,  in  a  clear  and 


silvery  tone,  orders  herself  to  be  driven 
to  the  shop  of  Velvedere  Brothers,  haber- 
dashers, No.  2.7  Bond  street. 

The  romanticist  starts  his  heroine  off 
on  a  long  journey  without  so  much  im- 
pedimenta as  a  handbag,  but  we  care  not. 
We  have  a  serene  confidence  that  she  will 
come  out  right  in  the  end.  We  are  sure 
that  clean  clothes  and  a  toothbrush  will 
rain  down  upon  her  from  some  gracious 
cloud  in  the  heavens.  The  realist  labo- 
riously packs  the  bag,  and  lets  us  into  the 
secret  of  its  dainty  contents — or  he  of- 
tener  prefers  that  they  shall  not  be 
dainty,  in  which  case  he  makes  no  bones 
of  describing  them,  possibly  with  more 
zest  than  if  they  were  nicer. 

Writers  are  usually  classed  according 
as  they  tip  the  scale  more  or  less 
toward  either  one  of  these  extremes. 
Perhaps  the  leaders  of  the  roman- 
tic school  were  Scott,  Victor  Hugo, 
Balzac,  Hawthorne  and  Cooper,  and 
their  chief  followers  in  our  time  are 
George  Ebers,  Mrs.  Ward,  Stanley  Wey- 
man,  Anthony  Hope,  Rider  Haggard, 
Conan  Doyle,  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  Ma- 
rion Crawford,  Weir  Mitchell,  Lew  Wal- 
lace, Frank  R.  Stockton,  Black,  Black- 
more,  Mrs.  Burnett,  Mrs.  Barr,  and  Mrs. 
Catherwood.  The  founder  of  the  real- 
istic school  was  Jane  Austen.  That  gen- 
tle optimist  would  have  shuddered  to  find 
herself  grouped  with  Ibsen,  Tolstoi,  Zola 
and  Maupassant.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
all  realists  together,  each  in  his  way.  In 
the  same  troop  Kipling,  Balzac,  Steven- 
son, Barrie,  Crockett,  Za.ngwill,  Howells, 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Miss  Wilkins,  Miss 
Jewett,  and  the  author  of  "  David  Ha- 
rum,"  while  the  writer  of  "  Richard  Car- 
vel "  belongs  in  the  other  column. 

Was  Thackeray  a  realist?  Does  the 
grotesque  humor  of  Dickens  so  far  over- 
balance his  romantic  sentimentalism  that 
we  are  justified  in  placing  him  among 
the  realists?  Was  George  Eliot,  the 
chief  philosopher  of  all  fiction,  more  a 
realist  or  a  romanticist?  Where  shall 
we  place  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Walter 
Besant,  Mark  Twain,  Charlotte  Bronte? 
Perhaps  many  who  have  been  securely 
classified  by  some  dogmatic  critic  truly 
belong  under  a  different  heading.  Who 
shall  tell  us  where  romanticism  ends  and 
realism  begins?     Does  any  one  know? 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


"  London    in    Khaki." 

By  Ella  Hepworth  Dickson, 

Author  »f  "The  Story  of  a  Modern  Woman." 


WHAT  is  happening  to  England? 
In  the  storm  and  stress  of  the 
last  six  months,  and,  above  all, 
since  the  relief  of  Kimberley  and  Lady- 
smith,  we  stolid  Britons  have  become  as 
emotional  as  the  French,  as  enthusiastic 
as  the  Americans.  Indeed,  we  have  bor- 
rowed already  many  national  peculiari- 
ties from  overseas.  Who,  before  this 
war,  ever  saw  English  folk  carrying 
about  small  Union  Jacks,  and  waving 
them,  triumphantly  and  reassuringly,  un- 
der their  Sovereign's  nose  as  she  drove 
through  the  streets  to  the  accompaniment 
of  one  vast  "  Hurrah?  " 

Everything  points  to  the  fact  that  we 
Britons  are  throwing  off  our  insular  re- 
serve, and  that  London  bids  fair  to  rival 
New  York  in  her  enthusiasm  for  soldiers 
and  sailors.  The  schoolboys  in  "  Stalky 
&  Co."  were  moved  to  tears  of  indigna- 
tion when  an  itinerant  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment unfurled  a  cheap  cotton  Union 
Jack  to  them  in  the  course  of  a  patriotic 
lecture.  I  wonder  what  the  Beetle  would 
have  thought  when  London  went  mad 
over  the  Queen's  visit  to  the  capital? 
For  then,  for  the  space  of  three  days, 
there  was  such  a  waving  and  fluttering 
of  tiny  flags  as  has  never  before  been 
seen  in  this  ancient  and  smoky  city. 

And,  naturally,  amid  all  this  enthu- 
siasm, the  men  who  are  going  to  the  front 
are  the  popular  heroes.  It  is  amazing 
how  they  still  swarm,  these  gentlemen 
in  khaki,  yeomanry  and  volunteers,  boot- 
ed and  spurred,  with  easy-looking  over- 
coats and  picturesque  slouched  hats. 
You  meet  them  in  every  street,  fine,  sun- 
burnt young  fellows,  broad  of  shoulder, 
generous  of  hight,  and  with  the  easy, 
assured  gait  of  gentlemen.  No  need  to 
pad  their  shoulders,  like  those  of  Mr. 
Atkins ;  Nature  has  already  turned  them 
out  as  fine,  up-standing  lads  as  you  would 
wish  to  see  of  a  morning  on  parade. 
Among  them,  as  troopers,  go  famous 
cricketers  and  hunting  men,  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  blues,  players  of  polo,  hockey, 
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golf  and  football.  They  are  already 
good  riders,  and  in  a  few  months  they 
will  be  excellent  shots.  It  would  be  an 
admirable  object  lesson  if  some  of  those 
foreign  critics  who  are  so  anxious  to  in- 
vade England  would  come  and  take  a 
look  at  these  semi-amateur  gentlemen 
soldiers  of  ours.  I  think  they  would  go 
back  to  a  country  which  shall  be  name- 
less with  some  misgivings  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  such  an  adventure. 

Well-nigh  all  our  Guardsmen  are 
gone,  and  except  for  a  few  steel  cuirasses 
and  floating  plumes  kept  for  show  in  sen- 
try boxes,  there  are  no  more  red  coats  to 
be  seen  in  London,  and  still  less,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  provinces.  Going  the  other 
day  to  pay  a  call  on  a  great  military  lady 
at  Portsmouth,  I  was  amazed  to  see,  in- 
stead of  the  usual  scarlet-coated,  strap- 
ping linesman,  what  looked  like  a  pale 
little  boy  in  a  dingy  gray  overcoat  doing 
sentry-go  outside  Government  House. 
This  curious  representative  of  the  might 
of  the  British  army — I  could  have 
knocked  him  down  with  my  muff — 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  youthful  militia- 
man left  behind,  in  all  probability,  as  un- 
fit for  active  service. 

There  is  something  at  once  modest  and 
business-like  about  khaki.  It  is  the  least 
arrogant,  the  least  pretentious  of  colors. 
Like  the  violet,  it  challenges  your  no- 
tice not  at  all.  It  says  alike  to  the 
Mauser  bullet,  the  Vickers-Maxim  gun 
and  the  eye  of  the  casual  spectator :  "  I 
entreat  you  not  to  notice  me.  I  am  out 
on  my  own  affairs — a  mere  little  busi- 
ness of  my  own.  But  in  all  human  prob- 
ability I  shall  succeed."  The  gay  pomp 
and  circumstance  of  war  have  gone,  it 
would  seem,  for  good.  No  more  fighting 
in  waving  plumes,  bearskins,  plaid  kilts, 
hussar  jackets  and  glittering  gold  lace. 
These  fineries  may  hearten  the  wearer, 
but  they  are  also  admirable  objects  at 
which  the  enemy  may  shoot,  and  bring 
down  his  man.  Depend  upon  it,  before 
this   South  African  War  is  over  every 
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Continental  army  will  be  thinking  of  the 
necessity  for  clothing  its  troops  in  khaki, 
which  will  be  good  for  Manchester. 

What  color,  it  is  often  asked,  is  khaki? 
Well,  it  depends  entirely  on  the  climate, 
the  lightness  or  brightness  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  absence  or  presence  of  the 
sun. 

The  first  time  I  ever  saw  a  regiment  in 
khaki  was  in  Malta.  To  understand  the 
true  inwardness  of  the  phrase  "  Greater 
Britain,"  an  Englishman  must  travel. 
Even  if  he  only  sails  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  meaning  of  it  will  come  home 
to  him.  You  must  go  to  Gibraltar  and 
watch  the  English  Tommies  playing 
cricket  at  Europa  Point ;  you  must  run 
into  Valetta  Harbor  and  see  the  British 
ironclads  reflected  in  its  blue  waters ;  you 
should  touch  at  Cyprus,  and  look  at  the 
English  camps  among  the  olive  groves 
and  the  prickly  pears ;  you  should  run  up 
to  Cairo  and  watch  the  Union  Jack  float- 
ing from  the  Citadel,  to  understand  with 
what  care  we  guard  the  waterway  to  In- 
dia. In  all  these  places  soldiers  in  khaki 
represent  the  might  and  majesty  of  the 
Queen.  Small  wonder  that  to-day,  when 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  her  colonies, 
dominions  and  dependencies  are  more 
closely  drawn  together  than  would  have 
seemed  possible  seven  months  ago — 
small  wonder  that  khaki  is  popular.  Yet, 
until  that  day  in  Malta  I  had  never  seen  a 
British  regiment  in  modest  dust  color.  It 
was  a  radiant  May  morning  on  that  whitest 
of  all  islands.  You  actually  could  not  look 
at  the  chalk  roads  for  the  glare ;  the  sun- 
shine nearly  blinded  you ;  the  shadows 
lay  like  patches  of  ultramarine  on  your 
path.  And  suddenly,  down  the  Via 
Reale,  there  came  a  long,  winding  pale- 
golden  serpent,  with  drums  and  trumpets 
at  its  head  and  drums  and  fifes  at  its  tail. 
A  British  regiment,  marching,  in  its 
Mediterranean  kit,  along  the  Malta  High 
street,  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a 
gigantic  golden  reptile.  But  this  was 
clean  and  spotless  khaki,  gilded  by  the 
eternal  sunshine.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  our  troops  in  South  Africa 
look  as  conspicuous  as  those  Yorkshire 
lads  I  saw  in  Valetta.  It  is  a  material 
which,  in  war  time,  quickly  gets  soiled 
and  dingy,  crumpled  and  forlorn.  On 
the  sandy,  stony  veldt  an  English  soldier 
is  very  quickly  the  color  of  the  ground, 
as  unobtrusive  as  a  lizard,  as  unostenta- 


tious as  a  piece  of  yellow  stone.  And 
herein  lies  the  happy  usefulness  of  khaki. 

Here  in  London,  however,  the  mate- 
rial is  being  used  not  so  much  to  evade 
attention  as  to  attract  it.  Bouncing 
maidens  who  are  not  coy  of  catching  an 
approving  glance  wear  dust-color  piped 
with  scarlet.  Notepaper  and  shoes, 
pocket-books  and  parasols,  neckties  and 
new  novels,  all  appear  in  the  ubiquitous 
brown  paper  color.  Those  who  wear  it 
on  their  persons  are  animated,  to  be  sure, 
by  the  truest  spirit  of  patriotism,  for  a 
more  trying  color  for  the  average  citizen 
was  perhaps  never  invented.  Your 
bronzed  yoeman,  your  hunting-man  new- 
ly arrived  from  the  "shires,"  may  wear 
it,  indeed,  and  look  none  the  worse,  for  his 
skin  is  browner,  ruddier,  deeper  in  tone, 
than  the  color  of  his  tunic;  but  a  pale 
London  volunteer,  or  a  man  who  has  suf- 
fered sickness,  looks  neither  imposing 
nor  intimidating  when  he  puts  on  the 
modest  dust  color.  The  other  day  I  went 
down  to  the  Royal  Albert  docks  to  see 
some  volunteers  off  in  the  "  Mahratta." 
We  had  run  by  train  through  endless 
sordid,  dingy  East  End  streets,  and,  ar- 
rived at  the  embarkation  place,  we  were 
permitted,  after  much  argument  with 
military  and  with  police,  to  stand  in  a 
shed  with  the  departing  troopers'  horses. 
Eventually  there  appeared  our  friends  in 
khaki.  They  had  been  up  all  night,  they 
had  paraded  at  two  a.  m. ;  they  had  trav- 
eled up  to  London  in  the  small  hours  of 
the  morning,  and  I  am  doubtful  if  they 
had  had  any  breakfast.  Well,  it  was 
from  that  moment  that  I  was  convinced 
that  khaki,  whatever  its  virtues  and  mer- 
its in  war,  is  not  becoming  to  the  ordi- 
nary citizen-soldier  on  a  cold  and  dingy 
March  morning. 

But  to  see  the  uniforms  being  made  is 
quite  another  affair.  My  good  fortune 
has  made  for  me  a  friend  who  owns  a 
khaki  factory  in  the  East  End.  It  is  a 
model  factory ;  a  factory  where  no 
"  sweating  "  is  allowed ;  where  the  girls 
(the  hands  are  all  girls  and  young 
women)  get  good  wages,  have  savings 
banks  and  clubs ;  where  there  are  no  fines 
and  no  extras,  and  where  you  may  see 
some  hundred  smiling  faces  and  pretty 
heads  bending  over  the  machines,  turn- 
ing out  khaki  breeches  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time. 
Some  thirteen  hundred  garments  a  week 
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is  the  usual  output  when  business  is  nor- 
mal and  slack  ;  in  war  time,  when  Great 
Britain  has  need  of  many  soldiers — sol- 
diers from  Canada,  from  India,  from 
Australia,  from  New  Zealand,  from  the 
Cape  and  from  Natal — it  is  a  curious 
spectacle  to  see  the  mountains  of  uni- 
forms which  are  turned  out  by  the  steam 
machines  of  my  friend  in  the  East  End. 
And  the  making  of  khaki  is  no  easy  task. 
It  is  not  to  be  encompassed  by  the  ordi- 
nary, dull  tailor  man.  It  is  a  material 
which  requires  feminine  coaxing,  judi- 
cious cutting  and  careful  handling. 
Every  garment  destined  for  Tommy  and 
his  colonial  cousins  is  overlooked  with 
an  expert's  eye.  There  is  a  ceaseless 
whirr  of  machinery,  an  endless  passing  of 
irons,  a  continuous  procession  of  finished 
uniforms.  The  thing  is  prodigious,  and 
the  spectacle,  with  its  inner  significance, 
could  only  be  seen  in  London. 

For  khaki,  we  must  remember,  is  sym- 


bolical of  many  things.  It  leaves  us,  as 
the  French  say,  thoughtful.  The  cotton 
itself  is  grown  in  India.  It  is  woven  in 
Manchester.  It  is  made — for  it  can  be 
made  nowhere  else — in  London.  It  is 
worn  by  fler  Majesty's  troops  wherever 
the  Union  Jack  flies. 

Khaki,  in  short,  is  the  sign  and  sym- 
bol of  Greater  Britain.  It  reminds  the 
most  casual  of  us  that  we  rule  in  far 
away  lands  and  tropical  countries,  that 
the  Empress  of  India  is  a  great  Oriental 
potentate,  owning  more  Mohammedan 
subjects  than  the  Sultan  of  the  Faithful 
himself.  Modest  tho  it  is  in  color  and  as- 
pect, khaki  represents  the  imperial  idea, 
the  Pax  Britannica  which  our  soldiers 
shall  carry  with  them  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth ;  the  freedom,  justice  and  com- 
merce which  shall  flourish  wherever 
khaki-clad  soldiers  have  passed — wher- 
ever they  have  run  up  the  flag  of  Eng- 
land. 

London,  England. 


Shadow. 

By  Theron  Brown. 


A  WAIF  of  Night  my  brother  is, 
A  strange  and  somber  soul  is  he ; 
No  presence  haunts  my  step  like  his, 
But  not  a  word  he  speaks  to  me. 

My  mock,  my  sun-dog,  silhouette, 
My  twin,  inseparate  as  my  name, 

My  every-daytime  friend — and  yet 
He  will  not  tell  me  whence  he  came. 

What  specter  bred  behind  the  moon 
Was  exiled  from  his  kindred  crowd? 

Or  from  what  meteor's  quenched  balloon 

Slipped  down  this  touchless,  soundless  cloud? 

Or  did  the  blind  and  drowsy  Dark 
On  her  first  bat-Hight  round  the  globe 

Confused,   forget  her  morning  mark, 
And  lose  him  from  her  rumpled  robe? 

Go  to!     His  own  Cimmerian  swarm 
Make  half  the  world  before  my  face! 

There's  not  a  still  or  moving  form 
But  comrades  with  his  phantom  race. 

Seuuacious  image  of  the  light, 
Thou  second  self  of  everything, 

Somewhere  between  the  black  and  bright 
A  story  hides  beneath  thy  wing. 


The  gracious  Maker,  when  He  wrought 

Creation  to  its  plan  divine, 
Revised  each  product  of  his  thought, 

And  set  thee  for  its  countersign. 

Not  any  shape  but  thou  must  show 
Its  same  in  veriest  semblehood  ; 

God  saw  His  coupled  work,  and,   lo, 
He  knew  that  all  He  made  was  good. 

Thy  ministry  is  but  to  seem, 
Thy  part  to  feign  a  finer  state 

Where  blends  Reality  with  Dream, 
And  Matter  with  its  spirit  mate. 

As  if  thy  sign  were  Nature's  link 
Of  soul  and  body  subtly  bound, 

I  read  thy  mimicry,  and  think 

A  heavenly  aura  wraps  me  round. 

My  pronoun  !  print  my  wall  by  night 
Or  follow  at  my  feet  by  day ; 

My  double  being  now  can  write 
Its  trace  in  no  diviner  way. 

Sometimes  this  grosser  frame  will  drop. 

And  I  so  like  the  light  may  be 
That  ray  of  sun  shall  never  stop 

To  hint  a  lingering  need  of  tine. 


No  transcript  of  God's  work  shall  fade. 

His  patterns,  drawn  with  sleepless  care, 
For  Heaven's  eternal  day  were  made ; 

And  substance  easts  no  shadow  there. 

I',  i   roN,  Mass. 
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The  Autobiography  of  a  Negro.* 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  as  we 
are  informed  by  him,  is  not  a  full-blood 
negro.  He  does  not  tell  us  whether  or 
not  his  mother  was  of  pure  African  stock  ; 
but  he  does  say  that  his  father  was,  and  if 
living,  is  a  white  man.  We  mention  this 
fact  that  it  may  go,  as  it  should,  into  the 
reckoning  in  making  up  an  estimate  of 
what  credit  should  be  given  to  the  negro 
race  for  Mr.  Washington's  very  note- 
worthy and  honorable  career.  For, 
while  the  question  as  to  who  writes  a 
book  or  does  an  act  is  small  as  compared 
with  the  thing  done,  still  there  is  an  inter- 
est of  a.  good  sort,  and  there  is  a  value 
not  to  be  thrown  away,  in  knowing  the 
doer,  who  he  is,  what  was  his  origin  and 
how  he  has  risen. 

A  great  amount  of  shallow  sentiment 
has  gone  into  what  has  been  named 
"  The  negro  question."  Ethnologically 
speaking,  there  is  no  negro  race  in  the 
United  States :  that  is,  the  black  race  has 
been  so  sophisticated  with  white  blood 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  now  to  pick 
out  a  pure  blooded  African  among  the 
descendants  of  slave  ancestors.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  little  use  to  take  an  exam- 
ple like  the  late  Frederick  Douglas  or 
Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  each  at  least 
half  white,  as  evidence  for  or  against  the 
claim  of  the  negro  race  to  intellectual 
consideration.  The  negro  can  say  of 
Mr.  Washington :  This  is  a  distinguished 
negro  who  has  influenced  civilization  to 
a  marked  degree  in  his  generation.  But 
the  white  man  could  say  with  equal 
truth :  Mr.  Washington  is  a  white  man ; 
it  is  the  Caucasian  half  of  him  that  has 
done  the  noble  work.  The  law,  how- 
ever, would  be  more  on  the  negro's  side ; 
for  where  the  law  distinguishes  at  all,  it 
classes  all  having  as  much  as  one-six- 
teenth negro  blood  in  their  veins  as  ne- 
groes. Moreover,  we  have  Mr.  Wash- 
ington's acceptance  of  the  negro  race  as 

♦The  Story  of  Mv  Life  and  Work.     By  Booker  T. 

Washington,  Principal  of  Tuskegee  Nor  vial  and  Indus 
trial  Institute.      With   an   introduction  by   Dr.  J.    L.    M. 

Curry,  Commissioner  of  the  Slater  Funds.  Copiously 
Illustrated  with  Photo-Engravings.  Original  Pen  Draw- 
ings by  Frank  Beard.    Chicago:  J   L.  Nichols  &  Co. 


his  own,  and  we  must  look  at  his  life  as  a 
negro's  life.  So  viewed  it  is  one  to  make 
the  whole  colored  race  justly  proud  and 
one  to  give  its  white  friends  broad 
ground  for  further  strenuous  efforts  in 
its  behalf. 

We  have  not  the  space  for  an  extended 
notice  of  Mr.  Washington's  autobiog- 
raphy ;  it  does  not  need  it.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington is  about  forty  years  old ;  the  best 
of  his  life,  we  hope,  is  yet  to  come;  but 
the  record  here  traced  is  certainly  a  re- 
markably successful  and  pure  one.  Born 
a  slave,  the  offspring  of  a  wrong  done  by 
a  man  of  the  master  race,  this  child  of 
misfortune  and  cruelty  has  risen  to  an 
enviable  distinction  as  orator,  educator 
and  philanthropist.  His  life  has  been 
singularly  pure,  amiable  and  noble  as 
well  as  energetic  and  largely  executive. 

Everybody  knows  about  the  Industrial 
Institute  at  Tuskeegee,  Ala.,  which  has 
been  the  implement  of  Mr.  Washington's 
chief  work  for  negro  civilization.  His 
labors  there  have  been  so  successful  and 
influential  for  good  that  all  the  world  has 
been  compelled  to  recognize  and  admire 
it.  But  outside  the  school  in  the  broad 
field  of  public  thought,  policy,  aspiration, 
Booker  T.  Washington  has  made  him- 
self distinctly  felt  as  a  power  of  no  com- 
mon sort.  He  has  not  only  won  the 
hearts  and  confidence  of  his  own  race  and 
of  professed  abettors  of  that  race,  but  he 
has  commanded  the  respect  and  high  es- 
teem of  those  who  from  tradition,  cir- 
cumstances and  self-interest  have  been  in- 
clined to  set  themselves  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  negro  enlightenment. 

It  is  a  revelation  to  read  the  many  let- 
ters, editorials  and  other  expressions 
gathered  into  this  book  from  all  sources 
showing  how  universal  has  been  the  fa- 
vorable impression  made  by  Mr.  Wash- 
ington's speeches  upon  various  public  oc- 
casions in  both  the  North  and  the  South. 
Neither  the  political  nor  the  sectional  line 
has  been  drawn  for  or  against  him.  He 
has  conquered  prejudice  and  hushed  par- 
tisan strife  in  regard  to  himself  and  his 
work. 

Mr.    Washington's    autobiography    is 
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frank  and  open.  He  speaks  of  himself 
without  undue  shyness  or  self-laudation. 
A  large  part  of  the  book  is  made  up  of 
speeches  and  papers,  some  of  them  from 
distinguished  and  influential  Southern- 
ers who  have  generously  praised  Mr. 
Washington  and  his  work.  North,  South, 
East  and  West  join  hands  to  give  him  un- 
stinted eulogy.  The  striking  thing  about 
it  all  is  that  Mr.  Washington  shows  so  lit- 
tle vanity  in  the  midst  of  a  reception 
which  might  easily  turn  a  very  strong 
head.  Clearly  he  is  proud  of  his  dis- 
tinction, but  not  made  silly  by  it.  There 
is  not  the  least  evidence  that  he  has  ever 
used  his  influence  for  a  purely  selfish  pur- 
pose. His  career  has  been  steady,  his 
moral  aspiration  high,  his  work  sincere 
and  of  far-reaching  benefit. 

We  do  not  believe  in  praising  good 
work  merely  because  a  negro  has  done  it, 
or  a  good  life  merely  because  a  negro  has 
lived  it.  Booker  T.  Washington's  life 
and  work  are  good  and  noble,  and  it  is 
for  the  goodness  and  nobleness  that  we 
speak  our  word  of  hearty  admiration 
and  commendation.  The  same  life  and 
work  by  a  white  man  would  be  just  as 
good,  but  no  better. 


The  Riches  of  The  Desert  * 

Mr.  Smythe  may  be  somewhat  over 
wrought  upon  by  enthusiasm  for  his 
subject,  and  he  may  on  that  account  leap 
to  his  conclusions  now  and  again  without 
waiting  for  the  necessary  facts  to  ar- 
rive ;  but  his  book  is  thoroughly  interest- 
ing and  doubtless  in  a  large  measure 
true.  His  subject  is  the  Western  arid 
lands  of  our  country,  their  reclamation 
by  irrigation  and  the  immense  results  to 
civilization  and  human  happiness.  With 
a  contagious  optimism  he  collects  and 
masses  a  great  many  historical  facts  to 
show  that  the  mastery  and  tilling  of  re- 
claimed soils  has  done  almost  as  much 
for  humanity  as  the  possession  and  use 
of  naturally  fertile  and  productive  areas. 
In  presenting  this  theory  he  shows  con- 
siderable ingenuity  and  makes  his  posi- 
tion appear  tenable. 

The  argument  that  aridity  has  been  of 
the  highest  benefit  to  civilization  may  not 
be  a  sound  one  ;   but  that  aridity  has  often 

*  The  Conquest  op  Arid  America.  By  William  £ 
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been  overcome  and  forced  to  take  on  the 
qualities  of  fertility  cannot  be  disputed. 
Irrigation  has  been  for  ages  the  fertiliz- 
ing power,  and  Mr.  Smythe  shows  how 
in  the  near  future  it  will  render  a  large 
part  of  our  Western  desert  plains  ca- 
pable of  supporting  a  dense,  prosperous 
and  happy  population. 

Mr.  Smythe  calls  to  his  aid  the  inves- 
tigations of  Professor  Hilgard,  of  the 
University  of  California,  to  show  that 
desert  lands  are  even  more  fertile  than 
those  areas  where  regular  rainfalls  and 
profuse  vegetation  have  operated  for 
ages.  He  argues  that  the  leeching  proc- 
esses of  rain  more  than  counteract  all 
the  soil  enrichment  consequent  upon 
vegetable  and  other  deposits,  and  that 
arid  lands  have  retained  the  chemical 
constituents  necessary  to  the  most  in- 
tense fertility.  Irrigation  sets  the  prop- 
er chemical  forces  to  work  and  changes 
a  dusty  alkali  desert  into  a  plain  richer 
than  the  Nile's  delta  ;  it  carries  off  the  ex- 
cess of  alkali  and  combines  the  other  dor- 
mant elements  of  the  soil  just  to  suit  the 
best  needs  of  vegetation. 

To  his  discussion  of  desert-reclamation 
Mr.  Smythe  adds  a  picture  of  what  the 
arid  plains  of  the  West  will  be  when  wa- 
ter has  been  forced  to  do  its  regenerating 
work.  And  it  certainly  is  an  entrancing 
vision  that  he  conjures  up.  He  argues 
that  small  farms  and  farm  villages  are 
the  necessary  features  of  a  happ^y  and 
prosperous  rural  life.  Irrigation,  he 
claims,  will  force  upon  us  the  conditions 
that  will  reduce  farms  to  the  minimum 
size.  The  soil  will  be  so  fertile  that  but 
few  acres  can  be  cared  for  by  a  family. 
The  whole  country  will  presently  become 
a  vast  village  embowered  in  orchards, 
surrounded  by  vegetable  gardens  and 
grain  patches,  and  the  lonesomeness  and 
unsocial  gloom  of  farm  life  will  give  way 
to  a  cheerful  urban  influence. 

Mr.  Smythe  calls  up  the  history  of 
Babylonia,  Peru,  Egypt,  Mexico  and 
other  countries  to  show  how  irrigation 
and  small  farms  wrought  amazing 
changes  in  life  and  in  its  opportunities  for 
the  best  that  life  can,  under  the  limita- 
tions of  its  time,  aspire  to.  Whether  or 
not  his  conclusions  from  the  premises  are 
correct,  his  presentation  of  them  is  very 
fascinating.     Hear  him : 

"  The  development  of  all  the  lands  around 
the  borders  of  the  Pacific,  the  rise  of  Alaska 
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and  the  north,  the  opening  of  Russia's  new 
highway  from  Europe  across  Siberia  to  Asiatic 
shores,  the  building  of  the  Isthmian  canal,  with 
the  cheap  and  ready  access  it  will  give  to  both 
the  American  and  European  coast  of  the  At- 
lantic— these  great  events  all  prophesy  the 
rapid  settlement  of  Western  America  during 
the  twentieth  century.  It  lies  there  a  clean 
blank  page,  awaiting  the  makers  of  history — 
the  goodly  heritage  of  our  people." 

Water,  water,  water,  is  Mr.  Smythe's 
refreshing  burden,  and  he  swings  it 
temptingly  before  us  as  he  strides  along 
with  it.  He  reiterates  and  magnifies  in 
his  own  way  Pindar's  definition  of  the 
virtue  of  water  as  of  the  purest  and  best. 
He  sees  in  it  the  qualities  of  an  elixir  for 
civilization.  According  to  him,  if  clean- 
liness is  next  to  godliness,  irrigation  is 
next  to  providence  in  the  regeneration  of 
humanity. 

Mr.  Smythe  is  a  patriot  of  the  right 
sort.  He  sees  his  country  with  loving 
eyes.  He  has  faith  in  her  future.  He 
says: 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  nation's  ultimate 
policy  in  the  Pacific — whether  to  rule  or  to 
emancipate- — the  new  impulse  now  clearly  ap- 
parent in  the  intellectual  and  industrial  life  of 
that  part  of  the  world  will  materially  assist  in 
the  settlement  of  the  far  West  and  indefinitely 
widen  the  market  for  its  products." 

In  drawing  a  picture  of  America's 
waxing  greatness  in  population,  wealth 
and  power,  Mr.  Smythe  shows  how  we 
have  passed  every  other  enlightened  na- 
tion except  Russia  in  population.  Speak- 
ing of  the  United  States,  he  says : 

"  In  1850  she  passed  Austria.  In  i860  it  was 
her  mother  land  to  whom  she  held  out  her 
hand  lovingly  as  she  swept  by.  In  1870  she 
overtook  and  passed  France.  In  1880  she  had 
outstripped  the  German  Empire,  and  now  in 
1800  she  is  left  without  a  competitor  to  con- 
tend with  except  giant  Russia.  .  .  Another 
decade  and  the  sound  of  the  rushing  republic 
close  behind  will  astonish  even  Russia,  with 
its  86,000.000  in  Europe.  Yet  another  decade 
and  it  (Russia),  too,  will  fall  behind  to  watch 
for  a  time  the  new  nation  in  advance,  until  it 
forges  so  far  forward  as  to  pass  beyond  her 
ken;  when  five  hundred  millions,  every  one  an 
American,  and  all  boasting  a  common  citizen- 
ship, will  dominate  the  world — for  the  world's 
good." 

No,  we  are  too  fast,  these  are  not  Mr. 
Smythe's  words ;  he  quotes  them  from 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie's  book  published 
some  years  ago,  and  he  applies  them 
more  broadly  than  Mr.  Carnegie,  under 
his  present  rabid  anti-expansion  mood, 
would  care  to  have  them  understood.  Mr. 
Smythe   may   be    exuberant,    but   he   is 


stimulating;  he  may  be  rhetorical,  still  he 
masses  facts  and  manifests  patriotism  so 
forcefully  that  criticism  is  disarmed.  His 
book  is  good  to  read,  and  it  brims  over 
with  information  valuable  to  every  read- 
er. The  spirit  and  aspiration  of  it  suit 
the  present  need,  and  what  it  imparts 
will  be  wholesome  and  encouraging. 

A  History  of  the  Pianoforte  and 
Pianoforte  Players.  Translated  and 
Revised  from  the  German  of  Oscar 
Bie,  by  E.  E.  Kellelt,  M.A.,  and  E.  W. 
Naylor,  M.A.,  Mus.  D.  (New  York :  E. 
P.  Dutton  &  Co.)  This  work  of  Bie, 
whether  in  its  fuller  and  more  formal 
German  or  in  the  present  English  con- 
densation of  it,  takes  a  high  place  in  spe- 
cialistic  musical  literature.  The  well- 
known  book  by  Dr.  Weitzman,  in  which 
is  set  forth  the  perfecting  of  the  piano- 
forte and  the  evolution  and  characteris- 
tics of  the  schools  of  composition  for  it, 
is  not  precisely  attractive  as  literature ; 
and,  besides,  the  time  has  been  long  ripe 
for  a  new  discussion,  in  the  same  field — 
historic  and  critical.  In  Bie's  book  this 
is  managed  with  a  good  deal  of  the  ef- 
fect of  lightness  of  movement,  style  and 
general  readability.  The  work  is  much 
more  a  history  of  pianofortism  than  of 
the  technical  processes  that  have  made 
the  pianoforte  so  consummate  a  machine, 
for  the  virtuoso  of  our  day  especially. 
Nevertheless,  the  mechanics  of  the 
clavier,  influence  of  the  pianoforte  on 
its  music  and  on  all  absolute  music,  and 
on  the  mere  artistry  of  music,  too,  are 
topics  pretty  completely  covered  by  Bie. 
His  differential  characterizings  are  of  in- 
terest even  when  not  new,  and  his  appre- 
ciations of  the  classic  or  modern  in  com- 
position for  the  pianoforte,  or  his  stud- 
ies of  pianists  (most  distinctively  such), 
are  discerning  and  frequently  expressed 
with  admirable  vigor  and  tact.  It  is  cu- 
rious that  in  discussing  the  topic  of  the 
perfecting  of  the  pianoforte  as  a  manu- 
factured article  Bie  does  not  enter  into 
one  of  the  most  startling  and  interesting 
queries  of  pianism  to-day — to  wit, 
whether  or  no  the  remarkable  process  of 
making  automatic  instruments  expres- 
sive in  a  degree  until  lately  undreamed  of 
may  not,  in  the  end,  attain  such  fine  re- 
sults as  to  eliminate  the  pianofortist,  as 
we  understand  the  type,  entirely  from 
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the  instrument.  A  less  revolutionary 
reflection  is  also  less  novel.  How  much 
good  and  musicianly  and  charming  music 
for  the  pianoforte  is  never  heard  in  the 
public  functions  (if  the  instrument!  The 
repertory  of  the  virtuoso  has  pretty  se- 
riously injured  that  of  the  musician  ;  and 
the  present  tendency  is  not  yet  actively 
toward  a  purer  notion  of  music's  offices. 

The  Representative  Significance 
of  Form.  An  Essay  in  Comparative 
Esthetics.  By  George  Lansing  Ray- 
mond, L.II.D.,  Professor  of  Esthetics  in 
Princeton  University.  (New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.00.)  An  essay 
like  this  is  of  value  to  the  student  of  lit- 
erature as  a  dumb-bell,  so  to  speak,  with 
which  to  train  the  critical  faculty.  It 
completes  Professor  Raymond's  admira- 
hle  series  of  studies  in  comparative 
esthetics.  It  is  not  necessary  to  accept 
all  that  we  find  set  forth  here  as  the  true 
or  final  law  of  art.  We  do  not  agree  with 
the  definitions,  limitations  and  strictures 
applied  by  Professor  Raymond  to  descrip- 
tive writing.  We  think  that  Homer, 
Milton,  Shakespeare,  Scott,  Byron,  Vir- 
gil, Theocritus,  Swinburne  have  made 
description  pure  and  simple  which 
counts  for  poetry  of  the  first  order. 
Keats,  slender  as  is  his  volume,  shows  us 
that  absolute  poetic  charm — the  purely 
esthetic  element — goes  with  the  singing 
verse  in  which  there  is  not  a  trace  of  ab- 
stract spirituality.  The  passion  for  beau- 
ty, even  the  beauty  of  inanimate  things, 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  esthetic  in- 
fluences, as  can  be  shown  by  the  best  poe- 
try of  Tennyson,  Virgil,  Wordsworth, 
Milton  and  Scott.  The  descriptive  pas- 
sages quoted  from  Swinburne  by  Profes- 
sor Raymond  to  show  the  esthetic  infe- 
riority of  this  sort  of  poetry  are  not  the 
great  poet's  best,  but  even  they  refute  his 
argument.  No  genuinely  imaginative 
and  beauty  loving  soul  can  fail  to  thrill 
under  the  electrical  impact  of  a  word- 
current  in  which  the 

"  Wild  gold  of  earth  for  wandering  feet  " 

shines  from  flowery  meads,  or  is  elusive- 
ly  imbued  with 

"  Sonic  pale  pure  color  yet. 
Too  dim  for  green  and  luminous  for  gray." 

The  simple  fact  is  that  mere  poetical 
scholarship  is  a  small  part  of  the  critic's 
necessary   equipment    when   it   comes  to 


passing  upon  the  primary  elements  of 
art.  The  description  of  a  beautiful  wom- 
an without  a  hint  as  to  her  spiritual  en- 
dowment appeals  directly  and  power- 
full)-  to  the  esthetic  sense  of  man,  critic 
or  not.  Indeed  the  closeted  bookworm 
is  not  competent  to  the  task  of  directing 
the  red-blooded  and  sincerely  natural 
man  to  the  fountain  of  original  esthetics. 
When  a  stalwart  wood-wanderer,  little 
sophisticated  with  book-essence,  comes 
out  upon  a  hight  and  sees  below  and 
away  before  him  a  shining  landscape, 
with  the  violet  sky  bending  down  its  infi- 
nite serenity  of  countenance  to  reflect  the 
"  multitudinous  shimmering  laughter  of 
the  sea,"  he  feels,  what  the  poets  try  to 
picture, 

"  The  magic  of  a  soundless  melody  " 

which  no  critic  can  cheapen  by  his  disap- 
proval. But  to  get  back.  Professor 
Raymond's  essay  is  rich  in  stimulating 
and  fertilizing  thought.  It  covers  the 
whole  area  of  art  and  brings  together  into 
impressive  groups  the  most  significant  of 
the  almost  infinite  forms  of  expression 
by  which  the  greatest  artists  have  pre- 
sented life,  beauty,  passion,  action,  re- 
flection. In  a  hundred  ways  the  student 
will  be  led  to  a  high  point  of  view  from 
which  he  can  see  art  in  its  changes  of  as- 
pect and  atmosphere.  It  is  a  notably 
comprehensive,  well  written  and,  in  the 
main,  sound  treatise. 

Doctrine  and  Doctrinal  Disrup- 
tion. By  W.  H.  Mallock.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  $3.50.)  Mr.  Mallock 
seems  to  have  dropped  his  interest  in  eco- 
nomic sociology  and  devoted  himself  to 
theology.  This,  his  latest  effort,  is  the 
logical  continuation  of  his  recent  attempt 
to  show  that  rational  and  scientific  the- 
ology can  furnish  no  satisfactory  basis  on 
which  faith  can  rest.  Apparently  he  has 
been  moving  in  the  direction  of  authority 
and  in  this  new  essay  goes  over  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  side  of  the  question. 
Substantially,  his  book  is  a  repetition  of 
Bossuet's  argument  on  the  "  Variations 
of  Protestantism."  It  presses  the  great 
French  Bishop's  point,  with  very  great 
keenness  and  ingenious  illustration, 
against  the  doctrinal  position  of  the 
whole  Church  of  England.  High  Church. 
Low  Church,  Ritualistic  Church  and 
Broad  Church  come  up  one  after  another 
to  show  the  basis  of  authoritv  thev  fur- 
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nish  for  tliose  who  wish  to  believe  in  the 
doctrines  they  preach.  Mr.  Mallock's 
point  is  that  the  critical  attacks  which 
have  been  made  on  the  authority  of  the 
Bible  and  on  many  of  the  fundamental 
facts  accepted  in  the  creeds  tell  against 
Protestantism  with  fatal  force,  which 
does  not  apply  to  the  same  facts  when 
backed  up  by  Roman  authority.  The  sin- 
gular feature  of  this  argument  is  that 
Mr.  Mallock  should  imagine  that  the  ap- 
peal to  authority  helps  out  a  case  that 
fails  for  defect  of  rational  evidence.  By 
some  infatuation  he  has  persuaded  him- 
self that  the  organic  unity  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  endows  it  with  something  like 
a  continuous  historic  memory  which  en- 
ables it  to  attest  its  own  doctrine  and  to 
furnish,  as  tho  from  the  evidence  of  per- 
sonal observation,  proof  for  the  facts  as- 
serted in  its  creeds.     He  says  (p.  197)  : 

"  Is  doubt  thrown  on  the  Resurrection  and 
Ascension  of  Christ?  The  Church  of  Rome 
replies,  '  I  was  at  the  door  of  the  sepulcher  my- 
self. My  eyes  saw  the  Lord  come  forth.  My 
eyes  saw  the  cloud  receive  him.'  Is  doubt 
thrown  on  Christ's  miraculous  birth?  The 
Church  of  Rome  replies,  '  I  can  attest  the  fact, 
even  if  no  other  witness  can ;  for  the  angel  said 
"  Hail !  "  in  my  ear  as  well  as  Mary's.'  " 

This  may  be  a  valid  reply,  but  no  more 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  Churchman 
than  for  the  Protestant  Churchman.  If 
the  rational  basis  on  which  these  facts 
stand  has  failed  it  is  as  fatal  to  one 
Church  as  the  other.  Mr.  Mallock  has 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  potent  illusions  of 
the  magical  word  authority,  just  as  New- 
man did  before  him,  and  as  we  suppose 
many  other  gifted  minds  to  come  after 
him  will.  He  is  caught  as  fast  in  his 
own  trap  as  any  Protestant  ever  was. 
Besides  the  rational  evidence  in  support 
of  the  creeds  is  by  no  means  in  so  parlous 
a  condition  as  Mr.  Mallock  assumes.  He 
has  cried  "  Wolf  at  the  door,"  when  there 
is  nothing  but  foxes  in  the  vineyard.  If, 
however,  there  were  no  exaggeration  in 
his  account  of  the  situation,  still  there 
would  be  no  gain  in  his  refuge  to  Rome, 
no  strengthening  of  the  evidence,  no  new 
prop  set  under  the  facts  of  the  creed, 
nothing  but  some  new  eloquence  wasted 
on  an  old  illusion. 

The  Heart's  Highway.  A  Romance 
of  Virginia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
By  Mary  E.  Wilkins.  (New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.     $1.50.)     Miss 


Wilkins  fails  as  an  historical  novelist. 
Her  mind  is  too  slow  and  her  taste  for  re- 
flective analysis  too  fixed.  She  is  an  ar- 
tist, and  her  genius  is  at  all  times  in 
strong  evidence ;  but  her  genius  and  her 
artistic  bias  are  quite  unavailable  for  the 
achievement  of  a  strong,  full,  brilliant 
historical  romance.  Her  style  is  a  weight 
to  her  imagination  when  it  comes  to  cov- 
ering a  large  canvas  with  impressive  fig- 
ures. She  proses  pleasantly  while  her 
story  lags.  Her  dramatis  personcc  con- 
verse most  deliberately  at  the  very  cul- 
mination of  what  should  be  thrilling  sit- 
uations. The  hero  tells  the  story — we 
are  tired  to  impatience  of  this  autobio- 
graphical fad  in  romance,  and  shall  hail 
as  a  friend  the  first  novelist  to  reject  it — 
and  this  somehow  challenges  original- 
ity. "  It  is  to  be  like  all  the  rest,"  sighs 
the  reader,  "  a  monotony  in  the  first  per- 
son singular !  "  Now  and  then,  in  a 
way,  a  romance  gains  in  superficial  bril- 
liancy by  this  form  of  telling.  For  ex- 
ample, "  When  Knighthood  was  in 
Flower ;  "  but,  as  a  rule,  much  is  lost. 
The  single  point  of  view  prevents  broad 
dramatic  treatment  by  involving  all  the 
action  and  plot  in  a  personal  monologue. 
This  objection  applies  forcibly  to  Miss 
Wilkins's  handling  of  her  historical  ma- 
terials. The  author  and  the  hero  get  con- 
fused in  the  reader's  mind.  The  narra- 
tive style  is  too  excellently  literary  for 
the  hero's  work,  and  the  hero's  talk  does 
not  correspond  with  the  impression  we 
somehow  receive  of  him.  But  Miss 
Wilkins  has  a  charm  of  style  which  some- 
what compensates  for  the  lack  of  dramatic 
and  romantic  energy  in  her  story.  More- 
over, there  is  a  certain  quiet  force  of 
characterization  frequently  exhibited  in 
these  pages  not  inferior  to  that  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  expect  in  her  New 
England  stories.  The  story  is  slow, 
elaborate,  easy  to  read  and  mildly  inter- 
esting. 

Monsieur  Beaucaire.  By  Booth  Tar- 
kington.  (New  York:  McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co.  $1.25.)  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington 
is  a  young  man  whose  writings  give 
promise  of  no  common  sort.  In  the 
"  Gentleman  from  Indiana  "  he  showed 
fine  command  of  dramatic  energy,  altho 
that  story  had  grave  faults  of  both  com- 
position and  style.  Monsieur  Beaucaire 
is  but  a  short  story  of  little  more  than 
the  length  of  those  we  read  in  the  maga- 
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zincs ;  but  it  has  all  the  parts  of  a  com- 
plete romance  and  the  telling  is  admirable. 
In  style  and  substance  it  is  a  great  ad- 
vance beyond  "  The  Gentleman  from  In- 
diana." Possibly  it  will  be  less  popular, 
however,  as  it  lacks  the  appeal  to  local 
curiosity  and  is  far  less  democratic  in 
spirit.  The  book  is  beautifully  illustrat- 
ed, printed  and  bound.  The  pictures 
actually  aid  the  story  ;  Mr.  Tarkington's 
light  style  is  supplemented  by  the  artist's 
somewhat  elaborate  pictures,  and  the  ef- 
fect as  a  whole  is  not  unlike  that  we 
might  receive  from  listening  to  a  breezy 
romance  from  a  clever  talker  while  look- 
ing on  at  a  French  fancy  dress  ball  of  the 
days  of  Louis  XV. 

Bach.  By  C.  F.  Abdy  Williams. 
(New  York:" E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
We  have  here  a  carefully  written,  full 
and  sympathetic  biography  of  Johann 
Sebastian  Bach  in  English.  Mr.  Wil- 
liams does  not  claim  originality.  His 
work  is,  however,  based  upon  the  biog- 
raphies by  Bitter  (two  volumes,  1865) 
and  Philipp  Spitta,  an  English  transla- 
tion of  which  was  published  in  1884. 
Besides  being  a  comprehensive  and  well 
ordered  life  of  Bach,  the  book  is  fur- 
nished with  a  catalog  of  Bach's  Vocal 
Works,  a  catalog  of  Bach's  Instru- 
mental Works  and  a  Glossary.  There  are 
also  a  bibliography  and  a  good  index ; 
and  the  frontispiece  is  a  striking  portrait 
of  the  great  composer. 

American  Inventions  and  Invent- 
ors. By  William  A.  Mowry,  A.M., 
Ph.D.,  and  Arthur  May  Mowry,  A.M. 
(Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  $1.00.) 
A  useful  book  for  a  large  class  of  read- 
ers, both  young  and  old.  It  gives  a  very 
entertaining  and  instructive  account  of 
how  inventions  have  been  gradually 
wrought  out  and  perfected,  one  after  an- 
other, in  response  to  the  needs  of  a  devel- 
oping civilization.  The  authors  have 
chosen  a  good  plan  of  treatment  and  have 
carried  it  out  with  success.  As  an  out- 
line history  of  progress  in  the  application 
of  mechanical  inventions  to  the  everyday 
affairs  of  life  the  book  will  be  an  excef- 
K  nt  one  for  use  in  home  and  school  read- 
ing circles.  The  story  is  simply  told,  so 
thai  children  will  readily  understand  it. 
D.  DiNKELsriEL,  His  Conversation- 
!\<;s.  By  George  V.  Hobart.  (New 
York:  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company. 


$1.25.)  Mr.  Hobart  writes  in  the  Gefj 
manized  American  dialect  as  if  he  had 
been  born  to  it,  and  what  fun  there  is  in  it 
he  squeezes  out  with  a  liberal  hand.  Nor 
is  mere  fun  all  the  product.  Some  effect- 
ive irony  and  a  great  deal  of  broad  sat- 
ire are  sown  through  his  pages.  For  ex- 
ample, the  interview  with  Emperor  Wil- 
liam of  Germany : 

"  Vait !  vot  is  dot  noisyness  I  hear?  " 
I   dink  it  is  der  European  concert  tuning 
up,"  set  V ilium. 

"  Vot  is  der  name  uf  der  singing  vich  dey  is 
making?  "  I  set. 

"  It  is  a  new  sentimental  diddv  vich  der 
name  uf  id  is,  '  I  luff  you,  oh  !  I  luff  you,  hut 
I'll  haf  to  broke  your  face !  '  ' 

The  book  is  illustrated  by  Frederick 
B.  Opper. 

Life  of  Lal  Behari  Day.  By  G. 
MacPherson.  (Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $2.00.)  A  very  inter- 
esting sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  one 
of  the  most  noted  of  the  Hindu  converts 
and  pupils  of  Alexander  Duff  and  his  as- 
sociates. It  mirrors  forth  as  only  such  a 
book  can  the  peculiar  conditions  of  In- 
dia and  the  problems  that  come  up  in  the 
development  of  the  native  Christian 
Church.  Especially  interesting  are  some 
of  his  comments  upon  the  Brahmo 
Somaj  and  its  associate  organizations, 
with  whose  purpose  he  has  much  sym- 
pathy, but  whose  methods  he  cannot  ap- 
prove. 

Wiiitf.  Butterflies,  and  Othek 
Stories.  By  Kate  Upson  Clark.  (  New 
York:  J.  F.  Taylor  &  Co.  $1.25.)  A 
baker's  dozen  of  cleverly  told  stories  by 
an  author  well  known  and  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  reading  public.  Most  of 
them  embody  a  lively  fancy,  a  touch  of 
love,  a  well  laid  plot  and  a  plenty  of  ten- 
derness, humor  and  pathos.  It  is  a  good 
book  for  summer  reading,  in  a  place 
where  the  shade  is  thick  and  where  a 
gentle  breeze  helps  to  turn  the  leaves. 

An  Autumn  Lane,  and  Other 
Poems.  By  Will  T.  Hale.  (Nashville, 
Tenn.:  Barbee  &  Smith.  $1.00.)  A 
note  of  authenticity  appears  and  reap- 
pears again  and  again  in  these  unpre- 
tentious and  unequal  poems.  Mr.  Hale 
is  an  American,  and  his  verses  give  out 
a  strong  soil-fragrance,  a  racy  bubble 
of  sincerity  that  has  its  distinct  fascina- 
tion. Some  of  the  simple  dialect  pieces 
are  touched  with  delightful  humor. 
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The  Mind  of  Tennyson.  His 
Thoughts  on  God,  Freedom  and  Immor- 
tality. By  E.  Hershcy  Sneath,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Yale  Univer- 
sity. (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $1.25.)  Tn  this  orderly  and 
thoughtful  essay  the  student  of  literature 
will  find  a  close,  crisp  and  logical  analy- 
sis of  Tennyson's  poetry  with  a  view  to 
exposing  fully  the  great  poet's  attitude 
toward  God,  freedom  and  immortality. 
Tennyson  really  needs  less  than  any  great 
singer  the  explanatory  criticism  now  so 
much  in  vogue;  but  for  the  use  of  stu- 
dents Professor  Sneath's  essay  is  all  that 
could  be  desired  in  its  special  field  of  in- 
quiry, and  the  general  reader  cannot  go 
amiss  in  its  perusal.  We  have  read  it 
with  delight,  feeling  from  first  page  to 
last  the  acumen,  the  scholarly  force  and 
the  sympathetic  appreciation  informing 
it. 

A  History  of  the  Jewish  People 
During  the  Babylonian,  Persian  and 
Greek  Period.  By  Charles  Foster  Kent, 
Ph.D.  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.)  Pro- 
fessor Kent,  of  Brown  University,  has 
supplied  in  this  compact  volume  an  ad- 
mirable summary  of  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  people  from  the  time  of  the  Exile 
to  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  It  is 
based  on  a  somewhat  sober  acceptance  of 
the  current  critical  investigations  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Professor  Kent  accepts 
the  conclusion  of  Professor  Koster,  of 
Leiden,  that  the  true  order  of  the  three 
great  events  in  the  Persian  period  were : 
(1),  The  rebuilding  of  the  walls  of  Jer- 
usalem by  Nehemiah;  (2),  the  work  of 
Ezra;  (3),  the  general  return  of  Jews 
from  Babylon  while  the  temple  was  re- 
building, about  520  B.  C.,  by  the  Jews 
who  had  been  left  behind  in  Palestine. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  by  valuable 
maps. 

The  Son  of  the  Wolf.  Tales  of  the 
Far  North.  By  Jack  London.  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  These  are 
stories  packed  in  ice,  so  to  say,  as  cold  as 
a  boreal  climate  could  make  them,  and  yet 
there  is  a  plenty  of  hot  passion  in  them 
and  not  a  little  tenderness.  The  Yukon 
country,  the  savages  and  the  whites  of  the 
far  North,  the  life,  the  love,  the  adven- 
tures of  men  and  women  under  the  influ- 
ence of  circumstances  arranged  by  a  ter- 
rible stress  of  boreal  temperature — these 


are  sketched  with  power.  Alaska  and  the 
Klondike  seem  to  have  been  pre-empted 
by  a  genius  who  knows  the  value  of  a  new 
field  for  the  story-teller. 

The  Management  and  Diseases  of 
the  Dog.  By  John  Woodroffe  Hill, 
Felloiv  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veter- 
inary Surgeons,  etc.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $3.50.)  This  is 
the  fifth  edition  of  a  standard  work.  Dog 
breeders  and  dog  lovers,  as  well  as  veter- 
inary surgeons,  will  find  it  a  book  to  rely 
upon,  as  it  has  the  recommendation  of 
highest  authority.  To  the  present  edition 
are  added  the  standard  points  for  judg- 
ing dogs,  and  a  table  of  medicines  and 
their  doses.  A  good  index  makes  easy 
the  task  of  reference. 

Pioneering  in  the  San  Juan.  By 
Rev.  George  M.  Darley,  D.D.  (New 
York :  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
$1.50.)  A  book  of  personal  reminis- 
cences of  work  done  in  southwestern 
Colorado  during  the  "  great  San  Juan 
excitement."  The  author's  experiences 
as  a  Presbyterian  missionary  have  been 
varied  and  ofttimes  exciting,  and  they 
are  interesting  as  he  tells  them.  Many 
a  book  of  fiction  is  less  startlingly  ro- 
mantic than  this  record  of  an  American 
preacher's  adventures.  The  illustrations 
are  from  photographs. 

Christus  Auctor.  By  Warren  A. 
Candler,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (Publishing 
House  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  Nashville,  Tenn.  $1.25.) 
This  is  a  manual  of  Christian  Evidences, 
prepared  especially  for  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  South,  by  Bishop 
Candler.  It  is  aimed  especially  against 
the  unreasonable  use  of  reason  as  set 
forth  in  the  Higher  Criticism,  and  any 
theological  compromise  as  dangerous  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  shred  of  Christian- 
ity to  be  left  for  the  generations  to 
come.     It  is  thoroughly  conservative. 

Monopolies  and  Trusts.  By  Rich- 
ard T.  Ely.  (New  York:  Macmillan 
Company,  1900.  $1.25.)  This  book  is 
to  form  part  of  a  larger  work  to  be  en- 
titled "  The  Distribution  of  Wealth,"  in 
which  the  author  intends  to  state  his 
theories  at  length.  The  present  volume 
contains  the  current  information  con- 
cerning the  growth  of  large  industrial 
corporations,   and   the   resulting  advan- 
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tages  and  evils,  with  numerous  sugges- 
tions of  desirable  remedies.  Professor 
Ely  favors  governmental  inspection  and 
regulation,  and  with  some  reservations, 
ownership  and  operation  by  the  officers 
of  government. 

How  Women  May  Earn  a  Living. 
By  Helen  Churchill  Candee.  (The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  $1.00.)  The  best 
thing  to  be  found  in  a  book  like  this  is, 
doubtless,  the  contagion  of  optimism. 
The  author  is  cheerful  and  cheering;  she 
sees  a  way  for  every  struggling  woman 
to  make  a  living  pleasantly  if  not  easily. 
We  commend  her  book  to  our  readers  as 
a  repository  of  sensible  suggestions,  re- 
marks, information,  imbued  with  a  sound 
and  comforting  philosophy  of  life.  Not 
every  woman  who  reads  it  can  turn  at 
once  to  a  paying  employment ;  but  there 
is  a  fine,  hearty  pulse  of  good  sense  in 
every  line  of  it. 

The  Judges'  Cave.  By  Margaret 
Sidney.  (Boston:  Lothrop  Publishing 
Company.  $1.50.)  On  the  tradition 
that  two  Judges  who  condemned  Charles 
I  to  death  came  to  America  and  were  con- 
cealed in  a  cave  near  New  Haven,  Mar- 
garet Sidney  has  written  a  romance  at 
once  readable  and  curious.  Its  defect  is 
tediousness.  The  author  has  made  the 
mistake  of  telling  too  much.  A  story, 
however  strong,  must  limp  under  such  a 
load  as  this  one  is  forced  to  carry.  In 
other  respects  The  Judges'  Cave  is  in- 
teresting, and  brings  out  faithfully  the 
manners  and  conditions  of  life  in  Con- 
necticut in  the  latter  half  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

We  have  received  another  installment 
of  the  booklets  issued  by  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  of  the  "What  is  Worth  While 
Series."  These,  in  exquisite  binding  and 
nice  get-up,  are  among  the  most  charm- 
ing of  their  kind.  They  include  "  The 
Charm  of  Jesus,"  by  Gustav  Zart ;  "  Unto 
the  Hills,"  by  J.  R.  Miller ;  "  The  Pro- 
gramme of  Christianity  "  and  "  The  City 
Without  a  Church,"  by  Professor  Drum- 
mond ;  "  The  Passing  of  Self,"  by  John 
F.  Genung,  and  "  Friendly  Counsels," 
by  F.  P.  Meyer.  They  are  only  35  cents 
apiece,  and  are  the  nicest  things  that  can 
possibly  be  used  for  friendly  messages. 

The  Cliff-Dwellers  and  Pueblos. 
By   the   Rev.   Stephen   D.    Peet,   Ph.D. 


8vo,  pp.  xviii.  398.  (Chicago:  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian.)  This  is  the  third  vol- 
ume of  Dr.  Peet's  careful  and  laborious 
work  on  "  Prehistoric  America."  It  has 
a  multitude  of  illustrations,  mostly  wood 
cuts,  and  no  other  work  can  be  mentioned 
which  begins  to  be  as  full  and  complete 
as  this.  These  pictures  include  not  sim- 
ply the  cliff-dwellings,  but  the  objects 
found  within  them.  Such  a  book  is  in- 
valuable to  a  student  of  American  an- 
tiquities. 

Tp.ue  Stories  of  Heroic  Lives.  (New 
York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  $1.00.)  A 
collection  of  sketches  of  great  careers, 
like  Lincoln's,  Garrison's,  Florence 
Nightingale's,  Dewey's,  Wheeler's, 
Booker  T.  Washington's  and  many 
others,  written  by  bright  authors,  "  in- 
terviewers "  and  newspaper  correspon- 
dents. The  collection  makes  an  attrac- 
tive and  interesting  book.  Many  por- 
traits add  to  its  value. 

Nature  Pictures  by  American 
Poets.  Selected  and  Edited  by  Annie 
Russell  Marble,  A.M.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25.)  A 
good  compilation  of  short  poems,  de- 
scriptive and  contemplative,  having  na- 
ture and  natural  phenomena  for  core  of 
inspiration.  Most  of  the  well-known 
American  poets  are  represented  with  one 
or  more  characteristic  pieces. 

Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Mandell 
Creighton,  Oxon.  and  Cam.,  Lord  Bishop 
of  London.  With  Portrait.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  $1.50.)  This  is  a 
new  edition  of  an  excellent  little  book  in 
which  a  clear  and  brilliant  sketch  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  given  without  en- 
cumbering" notes  or  references.  The 
student  who  wishes  to  come  quickly  and 
directly  to  a  strong  general  impression 
of  Elizabeth's  character  and  career  will 
do  well  to  read  this  book. 

A  Woman's  Paris.  A  Hand  Book  of 
Every  Day  Living  in  the  Erench  Capital. 
(Boston :  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
These  two  books  are  well  worth  looking 
through  by  those  who  contemplate  a 
visit  to  the  Paris  Exposition. 

Paris  As  It  Is.  An  Account  of  Its 
People,  Its  Home  Life  and  Its  Places  of 
Interest.  By  Katharine  De  Forest.  Il- 
lustrated. (New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.     $1.25.) 
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Literary    Notes. 

Paul  Leicester  Ford's  new  novel,  "  Wanted  : 
A  Matchmaker,"  will  be  out  in  the  fall. 

....The  Holy  Synod  of  Russia  has  excom- 
municated Tolstoy  on  account  of  his  novel, 
"  Resurrection." 

....Marie  Corelli,  it  is  said,  has  received 
£5,000  on  account  of  the  royalty  of  her  new 
novel,  "  The  Master  Christian." 

....Messrs.  Pearson,  of  London,  are  going 
to  start  next  January  the  Ladies'  Magazine, 
which  will  contain  the  opening  chapters  of 
Mr.  Hall  Caine's  new  novel,  "  The  Eternal 
City." 

.  ..  .Science  has  been  adopted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence for  the  publication  of  its  official  notices 
and  proceedings. 

. . .  .Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.  announce  the  pub- 
lication of  "  The  Royal  Academy  Pictures  for 
1900."  These  pictures  are  "  the  most  perfect 
representations  of  the  Academy  ever  placed 
within  the  reach  of  the  public." 

....The  first  copy  of  The  Newfoundland 
Magazine,  edited  by  Theodore  Roberts,  is  a 
creditable  one.  The  press  work  is  not  as  good 
as  is  promised  in  subsequent  numbers,  but  that 
can  easily  be  remedied.  The  quantity  and 
quality  of  the  reading  matter,  however,  are  ex- 
cellent. 

The  Smart  Set,  which  was  started  only  a 
few  months  ago,  is  run  on  the  principle  that 
readers  like  to  be  amused  as  well  as  instructed. 
The  magazine  is  certainly  a  success  within  its 
province,  and  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  graces  and  follies  of  society  will  find  some- 
thing in  each  issue  worth  reading. 

....Messrs.  Cecil  and  Hilderbrand  Harms- 
worth  wdl  shortly  edit  a  new  magazine  en- 
titled New  Liberal  Review.  The  articles  in 
this  magazine,  as  the  title  of  the  publication 
shows,  will  be  mostly  liberal  in  nature  and 
will  be  shorter  than  those  in  the  other  English 
reviews,  3,000  or  4,000  words  being  the  limit. 

....Vol.  VII  of  The  Living  Age  has  just 
reached  our  desk.  The  character  of  the  peri- 
odical is  maintained  at  the  high  standard  which 
marked  its  beginning,  and  readers  who  are  be- 
wildered with  the  claims  of  the  numerous  for- 
eign publications  will  find  the  cream  of  the 
English  magazines  judiciously  and  usefully 
selected  for  them.     Price  $2.25. 

. . .  .Library  Americana,  with  its  office  at  260 
Crown  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  sends  out 
a  circular  asking  everybody  to  send  them  facts 
to  file  away  in  their  office.  Facts  important 
as  well  as  facts  trivial  are  desired,  especially 
those  of  an  historical  or  genealogical  charac- 
ter. Old  letters  and  papers  in  the  garret  will 
be  stored  and  put  on  file  if  sent  to  the 
society,  and,  if  owners  wish,  they  will  be  re- 
turned after  the  meat  has  been  extracted. 


Pebbles. 

Every  politician  is  getting  ready  to  save 
the  country  again. — The  Baltimore  Herald. 

.  . .  .Quite  appropriately,  Mr.  John  G.  Wool- 
ley  hails  from  the  West. — The  Boston  Tran- 
script. 

. . .  .No  one  over  fifteen  years  old  ever  has  a 
real  good  time  on  the  Fourth  of  July. — Atchi- 
son Globe. 

...."Sixteen  boys  went  to  the  canal  on  a 
summer's  afternoon  to  swim,"  said  the  teacher, 
"  but  five  were  told  not  to  bathe.  How  many 
went  in?"     "Sixteen,"  said  Sam. — Exchange. 

....Nimrod:  "Pat,  did  you  ever  catch 
frogs?"  Pat:  "Faith,  an'  Oi  did.  Sir." 
Nimrod:  "What  did  you  bait  with?"  Pat: 
"  Begorry,  Oi  bate  'em  with  a  sthick." — Chi- 
cago News. 

. . .  .Towne:  "  Hicult  has  conceived  a  hor- 
rible idea."  Browne:  "  What  is  it?  An  in- 
fernal machine?"  Towne:  "It's  infernal, 
sure  enough.  He  proposes  to  set  some  of 
Browning's  poems  to  Wagner's  music." — 
Philadelphia  Press. 

...  .A  Wesleyan  Definition. — "  What  is 
co-education,  my  son?  "  "  It  is  a  foolish  sys- 
tem of  education,  father,  whereby  the  male 
students  are  perpetually  condemned  to  see 
themselves  crowded  from  first  honors  by  an  in- 
ferior sex." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

....  We  stood  by  the  open  grave  of  the  great 
man.  "  Sic  transit  gloria  !  "  I  exclaimed,  with 
emotion.  "Underground  transit,  too!"  mut- 
tered my  companion,  in  a  hollow  voice.  I 
now  regarded  the  fellow  more  narrowly  and 
discovered  that  he  seemed  to  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Greater  New  York  and  somewhat  de- 
mented.— Puck. 

"  Five  guineas  down,"  said  Dr.  Leigh, 

"  Will  be  my  bill,"  to  Mrs.  Knollys; 
"  It  surely  is  a  moderate  feigh 

For  cutting  off  a  dozen  mollys !  " 
But  neither  rime  nor  reason  weigh 

With  niggard  patients  such  as  sheigh, 
So  vulgar  passion  made  her  seigh, 

"  I'll  seigh  you  sooner  in  the  seigh  !  " 

— Life. 

...."Help!  Help!"  In  a  panic  the  passen- 
gers rushed  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  and  gazed 
helplessly  at  those  struggling  in  the  waves.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  perilous  situation.  What  was 
to  be  done?  There  seemed  to  be  no  rope  at 
hand,  and  there  was  trouble  in  lowering  the 
lifeboat,  and,  as  is  usually  the  case,  none  of 
the  sailors  could  swim.  At  this  instant  a  man 
of  commanding  presence  pushed  through  the 
frenzied  crowd  and  struck  an  attitude,  close 
to  the  rail.  The  drowning  ones  recognized 
him  as  a  famous  political  orator,  and  their 
spirits  rose.  "  Fellow  citizens,"  he  began, 
"  we  face  a  crisis !  "  The  next  moment  a  cry 
of  joy  went  up.  For  the  people  in  the  water 
were  hanging  on  his  words,  in  which  position 
they  continued  till  the  boats  were  lowered. 
The  gift  of  oratory  is  truly  blessed. — Harper's 
Bazar. 


EDITORIALS. 


The  Juggler  and   His  Ratio. 

The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  "  It  is 
not  loaded ;  "  wherefore  his  flesh  is  grass, 
and  he  hath  here  no  continuing  city.  He 
goeth  to  his  long  home,  and  his  name 
appeareth  in  the  directory  no  more  for- 
ever. He  dwelleth  in  Abraham's  bosom 
perchance,  but  Abraham's  Social  Reg- 
ister is  withheld  from  publication.  This 
familiar  text,  dear  brethren,  contains 
many  applications  and  improvements. 
We  shall  content  ourselves  to-day  with 
one. 

The  country  is  now  in  the  hey-day  of 
prosperity,  and  this  fact  will  carry 
weight  in  the  campaign.  Mankind  is 
not  yet  beyond  the  influence  which  sub- 
stantial comfort  and  buoyant  hope  have 
upon  the  beliefs  of  children,  who  feel 
rather  than  reason ;  and  not  beyond  the 
habit  of  attributing  to  the  Government 
most  of  the  bounty  and  the  ill  that  are 
demonstrably  due  to  other  causes.  The 
prosperity  that  we  enjoy  is  at  present  of 
the  solid  sort ;  there  is  no  boom,  no  spec- 
ulative craze,  no  looking  for  a  further 
sharp  advance  of  prices ;  but,  with  a  few 
noteworthy  exceptions,  like  the  Chicago 
builders,  everybody  is  busy  at  fair  profits 
and  good  wages.  The  Bryan  vote  four 
years  ago  was  largely  an  expression  of 
discontent.  Unless  the  situation  should 
suddenly  change  through  some  untoward 
event,  not  now  looked  for,  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket  will  lose  heavily  in  precise- 
ly those  quarters  where,  four  years  ago, 
it  secured  its  strongest  support.  These 
are  such  obvious  elements  of  the  situa- 
tion that  we  should  not  repeat  them  for 
their  intrinsic  interest.  We  mention 
them  for  the  purpose  of  calling  attention 
to  a  serious  possibility,  which  may  not 
have  occurred  to — well,  to  the  man  men- 
tioned in  the  text. 

Are  there  voters  who  believe  that  all 
danger  of  financial  disaster  has  been  re- 
moved by  the  monetary  legislation  of 
this  past  winter  and  the  great  balance  of 
trade,  which  insures  us  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  gold  for  a  long  while  to  come? 
To  those  anti-imperialists  who  are  so 
far  gone  in  political  hysteria  that  their 
higher  brain  centers  are  paralyzed,  the 
question  does  not  apply.  They  have  al- 
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ready  satisfied  themselves  that  human 
liberty  is  in  the  last  ditch,  and  that  it 
will  be  better  to  accept  public  and  pri- 
vate bankruptcy  with  such  last  remnants 
of  freedom  as  may  be  left,  than  to  take 
solvency  with  despotism.  Our  question 
refers  to  men  of  the  not-easily-alarmed 
and  half-indifferent  sort.  Some  of  these, 
doubtless,  have  their  grievances  against 
the  Republican  party,  and  some  of  them 
may,  because  of  long  association  with 
the  Democratic  party,  desire  once  more 
to  vote  the  ticket  which  they  repudiated 
four  years  ago.  To  such  it  is  our  duty 
to  administer  pellets  of  cold  truth ;  the 
sort  of  cold  truth  that  has  no  power  to 
inflame  feeling  or  to  aggravate  a  case 
of  distraught  imagination — which  acts 
only  on  the  understanding. 

The  most  cursory  glance  at  those  sta- 
tistical curves  of  prices,  bank  clearings, 
profits,  wages  and  so  on,  which  nowa- 
days are  familiar  to  the  merest  dabblers 
in  economic  matters,  will  satisfy  any  one 
that,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  the 
alternation  of  "  good  "  and  "  bad  times  " 
has  maintained  an  astonishing  regular- 
ity. As  surely  as  ebb  tide  follows  flood, 
does  the  depression  follow  the  boom. 
As  surely  as  sunrise  follows  night,  does 
the  "  pick  up  "  in  trade  follow  the  long 
exhaustion.  If  any  business  man  sup- 
poses that  we  are  now  safely  beyond  all 
such  rhythmic  fatalities  let  him  enjoy 
his  ignorant  bliss  while  he  may.  If  his 
life  is  otherwise  without  guile,  his  fu- 
ture in  Abraham's  bosom  is  assured.  The 
prosperity  that  we  now  enjoy  will  di- 
minish— for  a  time  :  again  to  increase, 
for  another  time.  The  important  ques- 
tion for  wise  men  is,  When  will  the  cur- 
tailment begin  ? 

The  key  to  the  situation  is  always  to 
be  found  in  the  crop  report.  When 
grain  is  ripe  for  the  harvest,  in  millions 
upon  millions  of  bushels,  the  streams  of 
commerce  begin  to  move  with  swifter 
current.  The  mail  and  express  trains 
from  the  East  carry  literally  bales  of 
bank  notes  and  greenbacks  to  the  prairies 
and  plains  of  the  West.  The  ranchman 
of  Wyoming  multiplies  his  herds ;  the 
bonanza  farmer  of  Dakota  orders  ma- 
chinery and  lumber  without  stint,  and 
your  Uncle  Reuben,  of  the  Kansas  corn 
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fields,  promises  his  women  folk  all  the 
material  comforts  of  life,  from  Nile-green 
ginghams  to  woven-wire  dish  cloths. 
Then  the  vast  crops  move  eastward.  The 
railways  groan  under  their  roaring  bur- 
dens ;  railroad  earnings  pile  up ;  new 
lines  are  projected ;  new  cars,  new  rails, 
new  bridges  are  ordered ;  a  thousand 
converters  by  day  and  by  night  pour 
forth  the  seething  steel ;  a  thousand 
mills  roll  and  torture  and  forge  and 
twist  the  rods  and  girders  and  beams 
and  wheels  that  man's  endless  ingenuity 
requires. 

Such  is  the  genesis  of  prosperity.  How 
similar,  but  how  different,  too,  are  the 
beginnings  of  adversity.  The  sun 
scorches,  and  sirocco-like  winds  bake  the 
land,  all  through  the  fateful  days  of 
May  and  June.  With  ebbing  hope  the 
farmers  watch  the  blazing  skies,  in  which 
appears  no  cloud  as  big  as  Elijah's  in- 
dex finger.  But  the  grain  struggles  up, 
and  a  third  or  a  half  of  the  stalks  live 
to  grow  ten  inches  high,  instead  of  three 
feet.  At  length,  these  feeble  spears 
"  head  out."  After  all,  it  seems  there 
will  be  food  for  man,  if  not  for  beasts 
and  paper  mills.  It  is  now  July,  verging 
on  August.  A  few  weeks  more  of  this 
brassy  weather  and  the  grain,  such  as  it 
is,  will  be  harvested.  The  index  finger 
appears  in  the  sky ;  a  whole  five-fingered 
hand  spreads  over  the  heavens ;  it  swells 
and  blackens  into  a  dragon ;  resistless 
winds  lay  flat  the  whitening  grain ;  hail 
pounds  it  like  a  thresher,  and  rain  as  of 
the  deluge  beats  it  into  the  earth.  Wash- 
ington gets  the  news,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  writes  up  the  reports.  Half 
a  crop  it  tells  us,  at  the  best,  will  reward 
the  farmer's  toil  this  year.  And  so  it 
proves.  The  herds  are  depleted  in 
Wyoming.  Improvements  must  wait  in 
Dakota.  Old  ginghams  must  be  worn 
another  year  by  Uncle  Reuben's  Kansas 
girls.  Railroad  earnings  fall  off.  The 
time  is  not  propitious  for  extending 
branches  or  for  laying  heavier  rails. 
Fires  in  the  rolling  mills  die  out,  and  the 
workman  looks  for  a  job. 

And  alack,  this  very  year  it  is  whose 
story  we  here  have  told.  This  i-s  the  year 
of  the  partial  crop.  So  the  Department 
at  Washington  says,  and  so  any  traveler 
through  the  Northwest  can  see.  For- 
tunately Kansas  and  the  Southwest  have 


been  favored.  Their  crops  will  be  heavy, 
and  a  local  prosperity  is  assured  to  them. 
But  the  country  as  a  whole  faces  an 
agricultural  deficit.  Two  years  from 
now  will  the  wheels  of  industry  turn  as 
merrily  as  they  turn  to-day?  In  all 
probability  they  will  not.  Unexpected 
good  fortune  may  drop  from  the  skies, 
but  futures  of  that  kind  are  not  worth 
much  as  bank  deposits. 

And  two  years  from  now  it  may  be 
possible  to  change  the  political  complex- 
ion of  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
until  then  will  be  a  bulwark  against  a 
forty-eight-cent-dollar  craze,  even  if  Mr. 
Bryan  and  a  Democratic  House  are 
elected  this  fall.  A  Democratic  House 
would  probably  have  a  sisterhood  of 
Democratic  Legislatures. 

These  then  are  the  facts  that  the  coun- 
try must  face ;  first,  the  certainty  that 
our  present  magnificent  prosperity  will 
receive  some  check,  tho  we  may  hope 
not  a  serious  check,  within  the  next  two 
years ;  second,  the  possibility  that  the 
Senate  may  become  Democratic  two 
years  from  now  if  the  House  becomes 
Democratic  this  fall ;  third,  the  proba- 
bility that  at  such  a  juncture  credits  will 
be  shrinking  and  business  men  appre- 
hensive. 

Does  any  man  in  his  senses  desire  to 
see  at  such  a  juncture  an  Executive  in 
the  White  House  who  honestly  and  with 
fanatical  zeal  believes  in  sixteen-to-one? 
Few  men  to-day  remember  the  scenes  of 
1857.  They  will  never  again  be  recalled 
by  the  oldest  inhabitant  who  survives 
1903  if  Juggler  Bryan  is  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  this  fall. 

Cast  out  the  juggler  and  his  ratio  to- 
gether, lest  the  wise  man  and  his  money 
be  parted. 

The  New  Cuba. 

The  American  people  were  informed 
last  week,  after  the  President's  confer- 
ence with  Governor-General  Wood,  that 
in  all  probability  within  nine  months  the 
last  regiment  of  United  States  troops 
would  be  withdrawn  from  Cuba,  and  the 
island  would  be  turned  over  to  a  govern- 
ment set  up  by  the  Cubans  themselves. 
The  announcement  of  this  impending 
change  appears  to  have  been  received 
with  surprise  by  some  persons,  who  may 
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have  thought  that  there  would  he  two  or 
three  years  more  of  military  rule.  We 
are  not  ready  to  helieve  that  any  intelli- 
gent American  ever  thought  that  the 
United  States  would  not  keep  its  record- 
ed promise  to  give  the  Cubans  inde- 
pendence, altho  we  remember  that  Sena- 
tor Hale  in  debate  last  winter  expressed 
his  doubt  on  this  point.  That  the  people 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  fail  to  keep  the  plighted  word  of 
Congress  to  the  Cuban  people  is  incon- 
ceivable in  the  minds  of  those  who  recall 
the  history  of  the  war  with  Spain,  the 
pledge,  the  repeated  public  utterances  of 
those  who  are  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
our  own  Government,  and  the  sympathy 
of  our  people  for  the  unfortunate  and  op- 
pressed inhabitants  of  the  island.  Of 
course  our  purpose  was  to  make  them 
free;  to  assist  them  in  recovering  from 
the  deplorable  condition  to  which  they 
had  been  reduced  by  oppression,  revolu- 
tion and  war ;  to  aid  them  in  setting  up  an 
independent  government,  and  by  our  in- 
fluence and  help  to  make  that  government 
firm  and  good.  To  suggest  that  during 
the  war  or  since  the  close  of  it  a  purpose 
to  retain  possession  of  the  island  against 
the  will  of  a  majority  of  its  inhabitants 
has  been  entertained  in  this  country,  is  to 
slander  and  insult  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

It  was  well  understood  that  the  recent 
municipal  elections  were  the  first  long 
step  toward  independence,  soon  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  election  of  delegates  to  a 
constitutional  convention.  The  admir- 
able conduct  of  the  Cubans  at  those  first 
elections  has  shown  that  the  next  step 
may  safely  be  taken  without  delay.  Not 
only  were  the  local  officers  elected  with- 
out the  firing  of  a  shot  or  the  striking  of 
a  blow  at  the  polls,  but  for  some  months 
past  the  cities  of  the  island  have  been 
peaceful  and  quiet,  and  free  from  the 
factional  quarrels  and  political  disorder 
which  for  a  long  time  after  the  war  were 
so  discouraging  to  those  who  longed  for 
proof  that  the  people  were  ready  to  gov- 
ern themselves  creditably.  Undoubtedly 
the  establishment  of  these  peaceful  condi- 
tions has  been  hastened  by  the  wise  and 
tactful  rule  of  General  Wood ;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  the  people  have  undertaken 
earnestly  to  show  that  they  are  able  to 
stand  alone. 

The  natural  course  of  events  will  be, 


first,  the  election  of  convention  delegates, 
then  the  framing  of  a  constitution  by  the 
convention,  the  election  and  installation 
of  the  officers  for  which  the  constitution 
shall  provide,  the  transfer  of  control  to 
these  officers,  and  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops,  altho  a  small  number  of  these  may 
be  retained  on  the  island  for  a  time  to  as- 
sist in  giving  stability  to  the  new  govern- 
ment. The  Cubans  do  not  wish  to  create 
an  army  of  their  own  at  the  beginning. 
With  perfect  confidence  in  our  good 
faith  prevailing,  the  presence  of  a  few 
soldiers  will  be  welcomed  rather  than  re- 
sented, and  our  aid  will  be  accepted  glad- 
ly. It  is  admitted  that  a  great  majority 
of  the  Cuban  people  desire  independence 
rather  than  annexation.  It  is  their  right 
to  decide  this  question  for  themselves, 
and  we  shall  protect  that  right.  As  for 
annexation,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
a  majority  of  our  own  people  desire  it. 
The  question  is  not  before  them  for  con- 
sideration at  this  time ;  it  will  come  be- 
fore them  only  when  the  Cuban  people  of 
their  own  free  will  express  a  desire  to  be 
annexed  to  the  United  States.  The  de- 
sire of  the  American  people  is  that  the 
Cubans  shall  set  up  and  maintain  an  ef- 
fective, enlightened,  honest,  respected 
and  enduring  government  of  their  own, 
one  under  which  all  men  shall  be  equal 
before  the  law,  life  and  property  shall  be 
safe,  invested  capital  shall  be  secure,  and 
the  progress  of  the  people  shall  contin- 
ually be  promoted.  This  will  be  suffi- 
cient reward  for  such  interest  as  we  have 
taken  in  the  fortunes  of  Cuba.  We  are 
glad  to  hear  that  the  offenses  of  Neely 
and  his  confederates  have  not  weakened 
the  confidence  of  the  Cubans  in  our  good 
faith  and  the  purity  of  our  purpose. 
While  the  appointment  of  Neely  was  not 
made  in  accordance  with  regulations 
which  should  always  be  observed,  no  gov- 
ernment can  be  sure  of  the  honesty 
of  every  one  of  its  employees.  This  ex- 
ception in  Havana  should,  in  view  of 
the  remainder  of  the  record  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  offenders,  prove  the  rule  of 
our  good  intention.  The  prompt  prose- 
cution of  the  guilty,  followed  by  thor- 
ough investigation  and  reform,  may  well 
have  increased  the  respect  of  Cubans  for 
the  government  at  Washington. 

In  our  national  Constitution  and  the 
Constitutions  of  the  States  the  Cuban 
convention  will  have  abundant  material 
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out  of  which  to  make  one  suited  to  the 
needs  of  their  new  republic.  Both  in  the 
fundamental  law  and  in  the  legislation 
following  it  they  should  support  the 
merit  principle  for  appointments  in  the 
civil  service,  as  a  safeguard  of  the  great- 
est value.  They  have  an  opportunity  to 
profit  by  the  errors  as  well  as  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  other  democracies,  and  to  begin 
at  a  point  which  some  other  governments 
have  reached  only  after  painful  experi- 
ence. In  their  treatment  of  municipal, 
labor  and  corporation  problems  they  may 
be  able  even  to  set  an  example  for  their 
great  and  friendly  neighbor.  This  na- 
tion has  a  right  to  urge  them,  for  their 
own  good  as  well  as  for  our  protec- 
tion, to  carry  out  faithfully  the  projects 
for  sanitary  improvements  planned  by 
the  late  Colonel  Waring  and  others. 
It  will  be  glad  to  assist  them  when 
they  need  aid,  and  will  rejoice  over 
their  progress.  The  attitude  of  the 
American  people  toward  them  is  that  of  a 
helpful  friend.  We  can  assure  the  Cu- 
ban people  that  by  nothing  that  has  oc- 
curred has  it  been  more  clearly  and  truth- 
fully shown  than  by  the  reception  of  the 
1,300  Cuban  teachers  at  Harvard,  the  his- 
tory of  the  project  for  the  journey  and 
the  entertainment  of  these  visitors,  the 
unselfish  devotion  of  Superintendent 
Frye  to  the  educational  interests  of  the 
island,  and  the  administration  of  General 
Wood. 


The  Future  of  China. 

The  massacre  at  Peking  forces  the 
question  of  the  future  government  of 
China  to  the  forefront.  Is  it  to  be  na- 
tive or  foreign,  or,  in  other  words,  is 
partition  inevitable?  The  answer  to 
this  depends  upon  two  things,  the  dis- 
covery of  a  native  Chinese  element  ca- 
pable of  ruling,  and  the  general  foreign 
policies  of  the  foreign  Powers  inter- 
ested. It  is  much  too  early  to  give  a 
complete  solution,  yet  some  facts  may 
well  be  stated  which  must  materially  af- 
fect that  solution. 

A  few  weeks  since  a  contributor  writ- 
ing on  the  activity  of  France  in  Mo- 
rocco gave  a  characterization  of  the  for- 
eign policies  of  the  four  great  Euro- 
pean Powers  which  was  absolutely  in- 
correct in  regard  to  England  and  Rus- 


sia, partially  correct  in  regard  to  Ger- 
many and  reasonably  true  in  regard  to 
France.  Essentially  his  view  was  that 
England  was  a  steady  expansionist  for 
the  sake  of  developing  trade ;  Russia  in 
order  to  furnish  employment  for  un- 
easy officials  who  might  make  trouble  at 
home ;  Germany  from  a  desire  to  keep 
up  with  the  procession;  France  from  an 
innate  desire  for  self-glorification  and 
to  divert  public  attention  from  unfor- 
tunate facts  at  home. 

With  perhaps  the  exception  of  Rhode- 
sia, England's  expansion  has  in  every 
case  been  forced  upon  her — by  the  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  the  interests,  chief- 
ly of  trade,  which  had  far  outstripped 
the  flag.  She  has  indeed  been  often  ab- 
surdly slow  to  replace  tyrannous  and 
brutal  governments  by  her  own  rule. 
The  interests  not  only  of  Great  Britain 
but  of  the  whole  world  suffered  long  be- 
fore the  brutal  Theebaw  of  Burma  was 
dethroned.  The  Arabi  rebellion  in 
Egypt  never  would  have  done  the  mis- 
chief it  did  had  it  not  been  that  Eng- 
land was  so  loath  to  interfere  with  what 
was  claimed  to  be  a  legitimate  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Egyptian  for  self-govern- 
ment, altho  she  knew  very  well  the  ut- 
ter falsity  of  the  claim.  Her  policy  of 
extension  in  India  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  en- 
tire area  and  nearly  one-quarter  of  the 
population  are  independent  in  local  gov- 
ernment, merely  acknowledging  the  gen- 
eral supremacy  of  the  British  Empire. 
The  most  ardent  Jingo  has  never  argued 
for  expansion,  for  the  sake  of  introduc- 
ing trade,  except  in  the  solitary  case  of 
Africa,  when  all  the  interested  Powers 
were  on  the  same  footing. 

Russia's  policy  it  is  difficult  to  state 
in  brief.  It  has  adapted  itself  with  such 
facility  to  the  most  diverse  circum- 
stances and  thus  assumed  so  many 
forms  as  to  elude  any  accurate  classifi- 
cation. It  has,  however,  for  the  most 
part  been  her  practice  to  recognize  ex- 
isting government  and  utilize  it  rather 
than  destroy  it.  Russia's  greatest  terri- 
torial extension  has  been  in  Northern 
Asia,  and  has  been  due  very  largely  to 
the  initiative  of  companies  of  daring  of- 
ficers, fired  with  the  idea  of  an  empire, 
whose  principal  characteristic  appeared 
to  be,  at  least  in  their  eyes,  vastness.  In 
Europe  and  Western  Asia  her  ambition 
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has  unquestionably  included  the  Slavic 
people  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and 
Austria,  and  the  old  Byzantine  Empire. 
She  has,  however,  as  yet  done  nothing 
more  than  develop  her  influence  over  the 
first  and  prevent  the  strengthening  of 
the  other.  That  eventually  she  hopes  to 
absorb  all  is  generally  conceded,  but  it 
is  equally  claimed  that  she  will  not  un- 
dertake to  do  this  at  too  heavy  cost.  Rus- 
sia's vigilance  is  notable.  She  seldom 
loses  an  opportunity  to  extend  influence 
or  power,  but  it  is  always  along  the 
lines  of  the  least  resistance.  She  never 
lays  too  heavy  a  mortgage  on  the  future 
for  the  sake  of  a  present  advantage.  She 
also  believes  thoroughly  in  assimilation. 
She  seems  to  care  little  for  mere  author- 
ity over  territory,  but  to  aim  at  complete 
Russification  of  whatever  people  come 
under  her  sway.  This  is  manifest  in 
her  treatment  of  Poland,  Finland,  the 
Armenians  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the 
Tartar  and  Turcoman  tribes  of  North- 
ern and  Central  Asia. 

Germany's  foreign  policy,  so  far  as 
extension  of  territory  is  concerned,  is 
yet  in  swaddling  bands.  It  reaches  out 
occasionally  with  a  lusty  kick,  but  gen- 
erally into  the  air,  and  accomplishes  pro- 
portionately little.  Its  results  in  Africa 
are  almost  ludicrous,  for  German  East 
and  West  Africa  are  notoriously  useless 
for  any  purposes  of  trade  or  anything 
else,  except  the  satisfaction  of  a  certain 
national  amour  propre,  by  the  ability 
to  paint  a  certain  number  of  square 
miles  on  the  map  green.  Her  Samoan 
experiment  seems  likely  to  prove  of  lit- 
tle value,  and  the  Kiao-chau  concession 
has  developed  more  thorns  than  fruit. 
On  the  other  hand,  German  trade  exten- 
sion is  more  powerful  than  is  generally 
supposed.  In  South  America  it  is  pre- 
dominant, and  in  Western  Asia  it  is  an 
increasingly  important  element.  In  the 
negotiations  with  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment for  the  Bagdad  railway  she  shows 
the  germ  of  a  true  policy  of  expansion, 
and  it  will  probably  not  be  long  before 
the  bands  are  off  and  there  will  appear 
on  the  arena  a  vigorous  contestant  for 
the  inheritance  of  the  dying  nations. 
That,  however,  is  in  the  future. 

French  territorial  extension  has  been 
governed  not  so  much  by  external  needs 
or  even  opportunities,  as  by  internal  pol- 
itics, and  is  therefore  of  no  special  per- 


tinence apart  from  the  exigencies  of  the 
Dual  Alliance.  Its  practical  manifesta- 
tion of  rule  is  unlike  that  of  England 
and  Russia  in  that  while  it  is  as  thor- 
oughly French  as  they  are  English  and 
Russian,  it  yet  makes  French  advantage 
its  sole  aim,  ignoring  completely  the 
prejudices  and  ambitions  of  the  peoples 
it  controls,  and  making  no  attempt  to 
develop  a  native  rule  either  in  obedience 
to  or  in  sympathy  with  itself. 

The  relation  of  these  policies  to  the 
future  of  China  is  very  evident.  Eng- 
land on  principle  is  opposed  to  any  par- 
tition of  the  Empire.  To  her  states- 
men rule  means  responsibility,  and  they 
have  already  more  than  they  want  to 
carry.  It  is,  however,  essential  in  her 
view  that  there  should  be  a  strong  Chi- 
nese Government.  English  life,  prop- 
erty and  trade  interests  must  be  pro- 
tected. She  would  much  prefer  that  that 
protection  should  be  given  by  a  local 
government,  and  in  order  to  secure  that 
she  is  willing  and  glad  to  do  all  in  her 
power  to  develop  such  a  government. 
Her  relations  with  it  should  be  friendly, 
but  by  no  means  exclusive.  She  asks  a 
fair  field  and  no  favors,  content  to  abide 
by  the  result  of  human  efforts. 

Russia  also  is  opposed  to  partition,  for 
a  very  different  reason,  however,  and  her 
conception  of  the  right  kind  of  a  gov- 
ernment to  rule  at  Peking  or  elsewhere 
is  totally  unlike  that  of  England.  For 
her  partition  also  means  rule,  and  that 
carries  with  it  not  responsibility,  but  ex- 
pense of  time,  thought  and  money,  which 
she  can  ill  spare  at  present  from  other 
more  pressing  matters.  Manchuria,  as  the 
field  for  her  railway  connection  with  the 
Pacific,  she  would  be  willing  to  assume, 
but  beyond  she  will  scarcely  care  to  go, 
if  we  can  judge  by  her  past.  She  real- 
izes also  that  partition  means  the  definite 
appropriation  by  other  Powers  of  cer- 
tain sections,  in  which  she  is  interested 
and  which  she  has  a  hope  at  some  time 
of  possessing  or  at  least  of  controlling. 
While  thus  opposed  to  partition,  Russia 
will  be,  judging  from  her  policy  else- 
where, equally  opposed  to  any  strong 
government.  Her  ideal  is  to  keep  all 
border  States  weak,  and  thus  amenable 
to  her  wishes ;  note  Turkey,  Persia, 
Servia,  Bulgaria.  Her  influence  will, 
therefore,  almost  certainly  be  thrown 
against  any   scheme   for   the   rehabilita- 
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tion  of  China,  such  as  England  and  this 
country  may  urge.  She  will  not,  of 
course,  avow  this,  but  there  will  be  mul- 
titudes of  ways  in  which  she  can  encour- 
age rival  schemes  and  hamper  positive 
action. 

Just  what  course  Germany  will  take 
is  uncertain.  Her  past  furnishes  little 
basis  for  judgment,  and  the  Emperor, 
while  less  erratic  than  he  has  been,  is 
still  by  no  means  a  known  quantity. 
France  will  follow  Russia's  lead,  partly 
out  of  deference  to  her  ally,  partly  be- 
cause she  also  is  busy  elsewhere,  and 
knows  that  a  weak  government  is  more 
liable  to  serve  her  need  than  a  strong 
one. 

One  factor  is  an  entirely  new  and  un- 
certain one.  Japan  has  no  past,  and  the 
only  basis  for  a  judgment  as  to  her  ac- 
tion in  the  future  is  found  in  her  apparent 
needs  and  dangers.  Of  these  the  most 
notable  relate  to  defense  against  the 
increasing  influence  of  Russia.  That 
there  is  intense  dread  of  that  Power  is 
evident,  but  it  is  not  so  evident  which 
method  Japan  will  adopt  to  meet  the 
danger.  There  are  indications  that  she 
will  seek  an  alliance  with  the  Reform 
party  in  China,  and  oppose  bitterly  any 
effort  at  partition,  or  she  may  join  forces 
with  England  and  the  United  States,  in 
the  hope  of  securing  their  practical  sup- 
port against  Russia,  and  thus  guaran- 
teeing her  own  safety.  Should  her  ad- 
vances be  repelled,  she  may  decide  to 
combine  with  China  in  a  determined 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
West.  Such  a  strife  would  be  the  most 
terrible  in  history.  There  is  an  opportu- 
nity here  for  diplomatic  skill  of  the  high- 
est order,  and  the  United  States  hold  the 
vantage  ground. 

Jl 

The  Mortmain  Estates  in  the 

Philippines. 

In  the  mountains  of  speech-making 
and  pamphleteering  that  are  piling  up 
about  the  Philippine  questions,  has  any 
one  happened  to  meet  with  a  serious, 
thorough  and  statesmanlike  discussion  of 
this  subject?  Of  all  the  difficult  and 
important  questions  which  these  unhappy 
islands  have  brought  into  the  national 
forum,  this  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  difficult.     Is  there  no 


one  to  give  us  the  facts  and  the  principles 
that  bear  upon  it? 

What  discussion  has  been  given  to  the 
subject  has  turned  mainly  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  monks  actually  claiming  title 
to  these  estates — a  comparatively  trivial 
point.     It  may  be  that  these  Spanish  re- 
ligious  fraternities  are  made  up  of  es- 
timable and  honorable  men,  living  pure, 
blameless   lives  of   Christian   service  to 
their  fellow-men.  We  are  cordially  ready 
to  believe  it,  on  evidence.     If  it  is  true, 
they  are  the  most  horribly  calumniated 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     They 
stand   responsibly   charged   with   oppro- 
brious   immoralities   and   crimes.     How 
authoritative,  how  multitudinous,  how  di- 
verse in  origin  and  in  detail,  how  mu- 
tually  corroborative   in   substance,   have 
been  the  testimonies  against  them,  may  be 
seen  in  part,  but  only  in  part,  by  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  through 
the  677  pages  of  the  Senate  Document 
containing  the  Treaty  with  Spain  with  a 
confused  mass  of  "  accompanying  docu- 
ments."    From  these  pages,  circulated  by 
authority  of  the  United  States  Senate,  it 
would  appear  that,  by  their  notorious  and 
undisguised  immorality,  their  extortion 
as  landlords  of  vast  domains,  and  their 
complicity  in  infamous  political  crimes, 
the  societies  of  monks  have  become  an 
object  of  general  detestation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  islands,  both  Spanish  and  na- 
tive.    These  charges  have  long  stood  be- 
fore the  world  uncontradicted.     At  last, 
so  lately  as  April,  1898,  the  several  Or- 
ders,   having    long   purposely    persisted 
(as  they  themselves  aver)  in  a  policy  of 
silence,  united  in  a  memorial  to  the  Span- 
ish   Government,    formally   denying   the 
charges.     From  their  own  statement  we 
learn   that   these   charges,   accusing  the 
monks  of  abominable  things,  have  long 
been  well  known  to  them  and  patiently 
borne ;  that  the  charges  proceed,  not  from 
foreigners  or  Protestants,  but  from  Span- 
ish Catholic  residents  on  the  islands,  and 
from  great  numbers  of  the  natives,  and 
are   entertained    "  in   all    classes   of   so- 
ciety ;  "  that  they  have  been  widely  cir- 
culated in  Spain,  and  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Cortes;  but  that,  up  to 
April,  1898,  the  monks  thought  it  good 
policy  to  say  nothing  about  them.     We 
learn  further  from  this  document  that  the 
main  ostensible  cause  of  the  insurrection 
under  Rizal  and  Aguinaldo  was  the  al- 
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leged   intolerable   despotism   and   extor- 
tion of  the  monastic  Orders ;  and  that  the 
main  demand  of  the  insurgents,  conceded 
by  the  Spanish  Governor-General  in  the 
treaty  of  December,  1897,  was  the  expul- 
sion of  the  friars.     On  their  own  state- 
ment it  appears  that,  before  the  battle  of 
Manila  Bay,  such  was  the  popular  ani- 
mosity against  the  Orders,  that  it  had  be- 
come impossible  for  them  to  remain  long- 
er on  the  islands,  unless  the  Government 
should  interfere  and  extinguish  the  Ma- 
sonic and  other  secret  societies,  and  for- 
bid people  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  the 
friars'    teachings.      This    is    their    own 
statement  of  their  own  case;  and  their 
demand   is   not   a   reasonable   one.     But 
since  they  have  at  last  been  brought  to 
plead     "  Not     guilty,"     declaring     the 
charges   to   be   wicked   and   mendacious 
calumnies   invented   by  the  Freemasons 
out  of  sheer  malignity,   let  us  suspend 
judgment  and  hear  the  evidence.  There 
is  no  conclusive  presumption  on  either 
side.     The  monastic  system  is  historical- 
ly liable  to  the  corruptions  charged ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  warfare  against  it 
has  often  been  disgraced  by  the  use  of 
calumny.     If  the  character  of  the  Span- 
ish friars  is  to  be  cleared  of  the  cloud  of 
infamy  that  now  overshadows  it,  their 
friends  must  force  the  fighting.     If  they 
want  to  face  the  charges  with  anything 
but  bluff,  it  is  easy  to  make  an  issue  un- 
der which  every  important  point  can  be 
settled    by    sworn    testimony.     If    they 
shrink  from  this,   let  us  hear  no  more 
whimpering  from  them  about  the  unkind 
talk  against  the  character  of  their  clients. 
The  most  vital  question  concerning  the 
monastic   estates    in   the    Philippine    Is- 
lands is  the  question  of  the  dimensions  of 
them.     On  this  vital  point  our  Govern- 
ment, so  lavish  in  its  printers'  bills,  has 
thus  far  given  to  its  citizens  no  exact  in- 
formation.    The  apologists  of  the  friars 
claim    that    these    self-denying   mission- 
aries hold  no  considerable  property — only 
some  little  possessions  for  the  support  of 
hospitals  and  other  charities.     One  high 
authority  (Encycl.  Brit.,  xviii,  751a)  de- 
clares that  most  of  the  large  sugar  plan- 
tations, some  of  them  exceeding   1,000 
acres,  are  monastic  property,  "  leased  out 
to  Chinese  half-breeds."     Others  repre- 
sent that  "  whole    provinces "     (and    a 
province  in  Luzon  may  be  two  thousand 
square  miles  with  a  hundred  thousand  in- 


habitants) are  claimed  as  property  by  the 
monastic  Orders.  The  atlas  promised 
by  President  Schurman's  Commission 
will  fail  of  its  best  use  unless  it  exhibits 
distinctly  and  exactly  the  location  and  di- 
mensions of  these  property  claims  of  alien 
corporations.  If  they  are  such  as  most 
witnesses  represent  them  to  be,  the  per- 
manence of  them  is  incompatible  with  the 
liberty  of  the  Philippine  people,  whether 
personal,  political  or  religious.  The 
monastic  Orders  may  well  look  with  com- 
placency on  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which 
seems  to  give  them  a  safer  title  than  they 
ever  had  before,  and  may  say  with  a  com- 
fortable smile,  Give  us  the  property 
rights  over  lands  and  villages,  provinces 
and  islands,  and  we  care  not  who  holds 
the  rights  of  jurisdiction.  What  measure 
of  liberty  belongs  to  the  tenant-at-will 
of  an  absentee  corporation,  whose  will 
must  be  obeyed  under  penalty  of  exile 
from  home  and  means  of  support?  The 
mere  naming  of  these  conditions  is  the 
definition  of  an  intolerable  tyranny. 

Let  us  not  blink  the  fact — the  main- 
tenance of  these  mortmain  titles  is  the 
main  issue  in  the  Philippines.  It  was 
not  the  civil  government  of  Spain,  but 
the  oppression  of  the  friars,  that  occa- 
sioned the  insurrection  against  the  Span- 
ish. It  was  the  expulsion  of  the  friars 
that  was  exacted  by  the  insurgents  in 
1897  as  a  condition  of  laying  down  their 
arms.  That  unendurable  nuisance  of 
vast  mortmain  estates  which  every 
country  of  Europe  has  got  rid  of  by  rev- 
olutionary violence  now  seeks  its  last  ref- 
uge behind  the  guns  of  the  American 
army.  Readers  of  The  Independent 
will  not  mistake  the  significance  of  the 
fact  recently  reported  by  cable,  that  par- 
leys with  insurgent  leaders  looking  to- 
ward peace  have  failed  on  this  one 
single  point,  that  of  the  landlordism 
of  absentee  corporations.  Among  the 
strange  paradoxes  to  which  recent  his- 
tory has  introduced  us  is  the  fact  that  a 
multitude  of  our  adopted  fellow-citizens 
who  have  been  loud  in  their  complaints  of 
absentee  landlordism  in  Ireland  are  now 
eager  to  maintain  the  same  system  in  the 
Philippines. 

We  have  faith  that  our  Government 
will  do  what  is  just  in  the  case.  Similar 
questions  of  title  were  fairly  settled  by  a 
special  land  court  after  our  annexation  of 
Mexican  territory. 
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The  Artist's  Responsibility. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  on 
the  subject  of  ethics  as  applied  to  liter- 
ary art;  but  it  is  always  difficult  to  pin 
the  critic's  consideration  down  to  the 
main  principle  involved  in  the  discussion. 
We  never  hesitate  to  consult  the  laws  of 
physical  health  when  applying  art  to 
house-building,  or  even  to  stable-build- 
ing. Sometimes  a  line  or  two  of  sym- 
metry must  be  broken  in  order  to  fulfil 
certain  necessary  conditions  of  sanita- 
tion. We  prefer  a  healthful  effect  to  a 
purely  artistic  one,  if  the  two  cannot  be 
made  to  coalesce.  The  ideal  house  is 
the  one  that  combines  a  perfect  regard 
for  sanitation  with  absolute  architectural 
beauty. 

Why  shall  not  this  rule  hold  good  in 
literature?  If  a  poem  or  a  fiction  unite 
in  its  form  and  spirit  perfect  artistic 
symmetry  and  the  last  refinement  of 
moral  beauty  shall  we  not  class  it  with 
the  masterpieces?  But  what  if  out  of 
its  fascinating  lines  of  formal  beauty 
there  exhales  the  miasma  of  deadly  cor- 
ruption? Is  it  still  a  masterpiece?  If 
so,  which  masterpiece,  the  wholesome  or 
the  unwholesome,  shall  we  choose? 

"  Art  for  art's  sake  "  is  a  noble  phrase 
if  the  art  is  to  be  applied  conscientious- 
ly. This  does  not  call  for  didactic  art; 
it  simply  demands  an  honest  regard  for 
sanitary  conditions.  Prudery  is  no  more 
necessary  or  wholesome  in  literature 
than  in  architecture.  In  the  sanitary 
structure  of  the  novel,  as  in  that  of  the 
house,  we  recognize  the  laws  of  life. 
The  unpleasant  and  the  pleasant  features 
of  human  existence  are  alike  provided 
for.  -But  we  endeavor  to  subordinate 
the  unpleasant  to  the  pleasant.  This, 
artistically  done,  gives  the  true  humaniz- 
ing effect  for  which  every  work  of  art 
should  be  planned  and  executed. 

In  demanding  moral  responsibility  and 
spiritual  purity  of  the  artist  we  should 
not  be  understood  as  making  a  pro- 
crustean  bed  for  him.  He  has  the  whole 
universe  to  choose  his  materials  from, 
and  no  just  critic  would  limit  the  form 
or  the  purpose  of  his  art  so  long  as  they 
are  not  obnoxious  to  the  laws  of  human 
health.  But  there  is  no  sound  basis  for 
a  claim  of  special  exemption  in  the  ar- 
tist's case.  The  artist  is  neither  above 
nor  below  the  rest  of  us  mortals  in  the 


matter  of  obligation  and  responsibility 
under  the  moral  law.  He  may  be  ex- 
ceptionally endowed ;  he  may  be  an  aris- 
tocrat as  to  his  lineage  in  direct  descent 
from  the  ancient  bards ;  he  may  look 
down  with  serene  pity  upon  us  who  can- 
not hob-nob  with  the  stars;  still  he  is 
nothing,  after  all,  but  a  son  of  Adam  and 
subject  to  the  common  law  of  human 
duty.  His  office  is  to  feed  and  nurture 
the  soul  of  man,  not  to  poison  and  de- 
bauch it.  Or,  changing  the  figure,  he  is 
a  home-builder,  and  the  house  must  be 
built,  not  as  a  pest  pen,  but  for  the  whole- 
some delight  of  those  who  are  to  dwell 
in  it. 

Goldwin  Smith  on  Atheism. 

Professor  Goldwin  Smith  is  right 
in  his  statement,  on  another  page,  as 
follows : 

"  Imperialism,  of  the  sort  which  avows  that 
its  warrant  is  force,  and  unscrupulously  tram- 
ples on  the  rights  of  weak  and  decayed  na- 
tions, is  Atheism.  .  .  .  '  My  country,  right 
or  wrong,'  is  Atheism." 

Most  true ;  only  it  is  worse  than  Atheism 
— it  is  anti-theism.  It  denies  all  the 
justice  and  righteousness  that  God  stands 
for.  It  is  the  kind  represented  by  Alex- 
ander, by  Caesar,  by  Napoleon,  by  every 
other  statesman  or  general  who  has  over- 
thrown nations  from  lust  of  conquest 
and  power.  If  any  statesman  has  sought 
to  invent  occasions  for  interference  in 
China  or  Africa  or  India,  so  as  to  over- 
throw a  legitimate  local  government,  he 
is  the  enemy  of  God,  more  than  an  Athe- 
ist. 

But  the  bearing  of  such  a  statement  is 
in  its  applications.  "  Imperialism  "  is  a 
big  word,  and  is  used  to  stigmatize  cer- 
tain policies,  such  as  the  absorption  of  the 
two  South  African  republics  in  British 
South  Africa,  or  the  retention  by  the 
United  States  of  the  Philippines  after  the 
conclusion  of  our  war  with  Spain.  One 
who  believes  that  the  general  position  of 
Great  Britain  and  that  of  the  United 
States  in  these  great  emergencies  is  right, 
is  loosely  charged  with  the  sin  of  Im- 
perialism, and  is  too  often  accused,  most 
inconsequently,  with  "  trampling  on  the 
rights  of  the  weak  and  defenseless !  "  It 
would  seem  that  this  is  what  Goldwin 
Smith  means  to  imply.  Of  course  his 
principle  is  correct ;  but  if  he  means  it  to 
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be  understood  that  the  British  in  South 
Africa  and  the  Americans  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  accordingly  guilty  of  Atheism, 
he  simply  reads  current  history  wrong. 
Neither  of  these  nations  "  avows  that  its 
warrant  is  force,"  or  "  unscrupulously 
tramples  on  the  rights  of  weak  and  de- 
cayed nations."  On  the  contrary,  the 
Boers  expected  to  drive  the  British  out  of 
Africa  and  to  establish  a  South  African 
republic,  and  for  this  reason  declared  war 
and  invaded  Natal  and  Cape  Colony. 
The  aggression  was  on  their  side.  In 
our  occupation  of  the  Philippines  it 
would  be  the  veriest  dunce  who  could  as- 
sert that  we  made  war  with  Spain  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  the  Philippines ;  and 
he  would  be  a  slanderer  who  should  as- 
sert that  we  retain  the  islands  out  of 
greed  of  Asiatic  expansion. 

Professor  Smith  further  says: 

"  A  President  of  the  United  States,  if  he  is 
rightly  reported,  holds  in  effect  that  the  flag 
makes  morality,  and  that  when  once  it  is  un- 
furled, no  matter  in  what  cause,  it  is  to  be 
carried  forward  to  victory." 

We  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  when 
or  where  any  President  of  the  United 
States — and  he  speaks  of  a  living  one — 
has  said  any  such  thing.  He  must  mean 
either  Harrison,  or  Cleveland,  or  McKin- 
ley ;  he  will  be  understood  to  mean  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  Now  the  doctrine  is  so 
atrocious  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  any  one  of  these  men  could 
have  uttered  it,  or  anything  "  in  effect  " 
like  it.  We  have  never  heard  that  Presi- 
dent McKinley  favored  carrying  on  an 
unjust  war,  or  any  war  that  was  not  pal- 
pably just.  He  may  be  in  favor  of  car- 
rying the  flag  of  the  country  to  victory  in 
a  war  which  Mr.  Atkinson  or  Professor 
Smith  thinks  unjust;  but  that  is  a  very 
different  thing.  We  may  confidently  as- 
sure Professor  Smith  that  "  a  President 
of  the  United  States,"  whoever  he  may 
be,  either  was  not  "  rightly  reported,"  or 
else  that  he  has  not  been  rightly  inter- 
preted. 


tfegroes  at    the  Educa 
tional    Association. 


The  discrimina- 
tion against 
negroes  in  the 
South  is  so  much  a  matter  of  course  and 
to  be  expected  that  one  must  not  be  sur- 
prised when  it  occurs;  but  when  in  the 
meeting  in  the  South  of  a  national  organ- 


ization it  has  been  distinctly  promised 
that  there  shall  be  no  such  discrimination, 
we  may  mildly  regret  that  the  promise 
was  not  kept,  and  may  remember  the  fact 
when  the  next  invitation  comes.  The 
National  Educational  Association  held  its 
late  meeting  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  the 
place  was  selected  after  a  repeated  en- 
gagement that  colored  members  should 
not  be  discriminated  against.  One  of 
the  chief  events  was  an  address  by 
Booker  Washington,  one  of  the  kind 
which  he  is  obliged  to  make  to  secure  the 
tolerance  or  support  of  the  Southern 
whites.  The  colored  people  who  came  to 
listen  were  required  to  take  separate 
seats,  and  policemen  drove  them  out 
when  they  took  their  seats  elsewhere. 
One  row  of  seats  was  occupied  by  a  col- 
lege president  of  well  earned  distinction, 
two  pastors  of  leading  Charleston 
churches,  a  principal  of  a  large  public 
school  in  a  neighboring  State,  and  sev- 
eral ladies  of  education  and  refinement. 
A  policeman's  club  compelled  them  to 
leave.  They  appealed  to  the  President, 
but  he  could  no  nothing,  and  no  more 
could  Mr.  Washington.  This  is  a  very 
different  case  from  a  purely  Southern 
police  regulation,  such  as  separates  the 
races  in  cars,  for  it  makes  a  national  asso- 
ciation responsible  for  insults  to  its  mem- 
bers, not  to  speak  of  the  question  of 
veracity  involved,  said  to  be  always  a 
tender  one  in  the  South. 


The  following  paragraph 
is  going  the  round  of  the 
press,    attributed    to    Mr. 


Mr.  Godkin's 
Politics 

E.  L.  Godkin 

"  I  have  a  deep-seated  prejudice  against  Wil- 
liam McKinley  and  the  men  who  surround 
him  and  act  with  him.  This  prejudice  is  so 
strong  that  it  can  only  be  modified  by  facts 
of  which  I  am  neither  in  possession  nor  can 
attain.  My  opinion  of  them,  formed  long  ago, 
is  that  they  are  the  most  dangerous  set  of 
scoundrels  by  which  any  civilized  country  was 
ever  beset.  You  may  guess,  therefore,  how  I 
would  vote  if  I  were  voting,  and  how  difficult 
it  is  for  me  to  be  judicial-minded  concerning 
either  him  or  his  acts.  Bryan  I  look  on  as  a 
medicine  which  the  country  will  probably  have 
to  take  some  day,  but,  like  most  medicines,  is 
attended  with  pain  and  depletion." 

There  are  internal  evidences  that  Mr. 
Godkin  never  wrote  these  words  attrib- 
uted to  him.  It  is  in  favor  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  paragraph  that  he  con- 
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f esses  to  "  deep-seated  prejudice,"  for 
that  is  characteristic.  But  he  is  a 
trained  and  experienced  writer,  and  has 
been  able  to  write  grammatical  English. 
Such  a  clause  as  "  facts  of  which  I  am 
neither  in  possession  nor  can  attain," 
Mr.  Godkin  could  hardly  have  written. 
Instead  of  '  can  only  be  modified,"  he 
would  have  said  "  can  be  modified  only." 
Instead  of  "  judicial-minded,"  he  would 
have  said  "  judicially  minded."  And  in 
the  last  sentence  Mr.  Godkin  would  never 
have  left  the  verb  "  is  attended  "  with- 
out any  subject.  When  Father  Taylor, 
the  eloquent  sailor  missionary  of  Bos- 
ton, got  tangled  up  in  a  sermon,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  have  lost  my  nominative 
case,  but  I  am  bound  for  the  kingdom  of 
glory."  We  are  sorry  that  Mr.  Godkin, 
if  it  be  really  true  that  he  has  forgotten 
his  grammar,  can  see  no  kingdom  or  im- 
perialism of  glory  ahead.  We  do  not 
see  but  that,  between  McKinley  and 
Bryan,  he  will  have  to  take  to  the  woods. 


J» 


American  Girls       That  J°u™alism  which 
in  Paris  soars    above     facts     to 

throw  a  yellow  light 
upon  them  is  responsible  for  various 
versions  published  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  "  A  Timely  Warning."  Miss 
Acly,  Superintendent  of  the  American 
Girls'  Club,  founded  by  Mrs.  Whitelaw 
Reid  when  her  husband  was  Minister  to 
France,  is  supposed  to  have  left  her  work 
and  to  be  in  this  country  now  hysterical- 
ly urging  American  girls  to  stay  away 
from  Paris  this  year. 

"  They  are  certain  to  run  short  of  money, 
and  but  one  fate  awaits  them  in  this  city, 
which  looks  on  vice  and  winks  at  it,  which 
laughs  at  misery  and  forgets  it." 

Miss  Acly  is  in  Paris,  as  usual,  doing 
her  quiet  service  to  the  refinement  of 
student  life.  She  is  quite  incapable  of 
such  an  insult  to  the  French  nation,  and 
it  is  time  that  the  pharisaism  which  gives 
such  a  paragraph  currency  should  be 
checked  in  our  own  country.  Ameri- 
can women  who  have  lived  in  the  dear 
old  Latin  quarter  know  that,  young  or 
old,  they  are  perfectly  safe  so  long  as 
they  are  interested  in  work  and  dress  ac- 
cordingly, and  they  acknowledge  a 
courtesy  from  French  men  quite  as  con- 
stant  as    from   their   own   countrymen, 


and  they  will  agree  with  Miss  Acly  that 
the  danger  to  American  girls,  tho  real, 
is  far  more  subtle  than  that  suggested  in 
the  paragraphs  referred  to.  It  is  that 
the  girl  who,  following  the  will-o'- 
the-wisp  of  inclination  toward  art  rather 
than  genius  for  art,  cuts  herself  off  for 
years  from  home  ties,  may  become  care- 
less in  dress  and  manner  and  incapable 
of  the  little  self-sacrifices  and  wider  in- 
terests which  are  the  essence  of  home- 
life.  Be  it  said,  en  passant,  that  the  vis- 
itor to  the  Exposition  will  find,  if  he  has 
the  resolution  to  cut  himself  off  from  the 
tourists'  agencies,  that  board  is  to  be  had 
at  less  than  the  rates  of  American  cities 
in  the  Latin  Quarter,  the  omnibuses  are 
not  crowded  in  that  direction,  and  the 
price  of  entrance  to  the  Exposition  is  less 
than  half  of  what  was  contemplated  ow- 
ing to  the  overissue  of  bonds  with  tickets 
attached. 

~  ,.    ,.    D    .  ,        We    would    inform    a 

Catholic  Burials  „  ,,  .    £  , 

usually   well-informed 

Catholic  contemporary  in  St.  Louis 
that  its  South  American  correspond- 
ent is  misinformed  when  he  says 
that  the  Latin-American  Council  at 
Rome  "  ordered  a  chapel  to  be  erected  in 
every  cemetery ;  that  the  dead  should  not 
be  brought  to  the  parish  church,  but  to 
the  cemetery  chapel,  where  low  masses 
may  be  said."  There  is  no  such  inter- 
dict or  command.  Under  Tit.  xiv,  cap. 
iii,  it  is  directed  that  ecclesiastical  cem- 
eteries be  provided  wherever  possible 
with  a  cross  in  the  center,  and  it  is  added  : 

"  It  is  also  proper  (decet)  that  a  chapel 
(oratorium)  be  erected  in  the  cemetery,  pro- 
vided with  a  suitable  altar  and  necessary  furni- 
ture, so  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass  can  be 
(possit)  celebrated  there." 

But  this  is  only  recommended,  not  com- 
manded ;  and  in  Tit.  iv,  cap.  xii,  it  is 
particularly  stated  that  funerals  may  be 
either  in  the  church  or  in  a  cemetery, 
and  provision  is  made  for  cases  in  which 
"  by  the  wrong  of  civil  laws  it  is  for- 
bidden that  bodies  be  taken  to  the 
church  {cadavera  ad  ecclesiam  deferan- 
tur)."  The  decrees  of  the  Council  on 
this  subject  are  excellent,  and  we  note 
one  which  we  did  not  mention  in  our 
synopsis  not  long  ago,  forbidding  the 
bodies  of  the  faithful  to  be  disinterred 
without  episcopal  permission. 
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r.  •  i-  ■  xl  Our  people  have  hardlv 
Socialism  in  the     ,  .  -j       i_ 

_. ...     .  begun  to  consider  now 

Philippines  °  ,     ,. 

our   possession   of    the 

Philippines  may  drive  us  into  somewhat 
radical  experiments  in  Socialism,  of  a 
quite  different  character  from  those  in- 
augurated by  English  settlers  in  New 
Zealand,  but  more  in  line  with  those  of 
the  English  rulers  of  India.  Probably 
few  Americans  know,  or  have  given' 
thought  to,  the  extent  in  which  the  own- 
ership is  held  by  the  Government  of  In- 
dia, which  is,  as  Lord  Mayo  has  said,  the 
chief  landlord.  Rent  is  fixed  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  on  the  basis  of  the  crops 
produced.  This  rent  is  the  tax,  and  the 
tenant  has  no  right  to  sell.  This  plan  is 
in  accordance  with  native  custom  and 
gives  the  best  results.  In  the  Malay 
Peninsula  the  mines,  which  had  been 
conceded  to  companies,  are  now  being 
taken  by  the  Government.  The  same 
system  has  been  adopted  by  the  Dutch 
in  Java  and  is  being  established  in  Ja- 
pan, since  the  abolition  of  feudalism  and 
the  purchase  of  the  feudal  lands  by  the 
Government.  In  the  Philippines  there  is 
very  little  recorded  ownership  of  land. 
It  is  held  by  the  State,  or  by  the  monastic 
orders,  and  the  immense  forests  have 
been  under  the  care  of  a  bureau  which 
gives  the  right  to  cut  timber.  If,  as 
seems  likely,  the  Government  of  the 
Philippines  should  assert  possession  of 
lands  to  which  no  fair  title  can  be  found, 
and  the  main  taxes  should  be  assessed  in 
the  form  of  rents,  we  should  be  launched 
on  a  very  interesting  and,  judging  from 
English  experience  in  India  and  Ceylon, 
hopeful  experiment  which  ought  to  be  of 
great  interest  to  tbose  who  call  them- 
selves Socialists,  to  all  admirers  of  Henry 
George's  theories,  and  to  all  thinking 
people.  We  wonder  that  the  Socialists 
are  not  all  expansionists. 


Bar  associations  and  medical  socie- 
ties can  do  no  better  work  than  to  expose 
and  pillory  fraudulent  professional 
schools.  Admirable  work  of  this  kind 
has  just  been  done  by  the  Tennessee 
Bar  Association,  which  adopted  a  report 
declaring  the  Nashville  Law  School  to 
be  an  "  arrant  fraud  and  humbug,"  and 
the  head  of  it  "  an  ignorant  tyro,  char- 
latan and  fakir,"  who  advertises  to  con- 
fer    "  numerous     unheard-of     degrees." 


We  are  glad  to  expose  such  cheats,  of 
which  one  of  the  worst  lately  had  its 
seat  in  Chicago,  and  pretended  to  teach 
medicine.  We  have  never  heard  of  a 
fraudulent  theological  school,  altho  min- 
isters afford  a  good  hunting-field  for 
those  who  have  degrees  to  sell  after  a 
course  of  study  by  correspondence,  a  de- 
vice which  has  caught  many  ambitious, 
half-educated  dupes. 
J* 

That  farmers'  conference  called  to 
meet  in  Topeka,  Kan.,  August  7th,  to  es- 
tablish a  federation  of  all  the  agricultural 
societies,  has  for  its  purpose  the  estab- 
lishing of  commission  nouses  for  the 
selling  of  live  stock,  grain  and  other 
products  of  the  farm,  and  the  fixing  of 
minimum  prices  so  as  to  secure  suitable 
returns  for  labor.  We  see  no  objection 
to  this  plan,  and  any  laws  that  forbid 
farmers  thus  to  combine  for  their  protec- 
tion ought  to  be  repealed.  Such  a  con- 
ference will  further  tend  to  relieve  the 
prejudice  against  other  combinations, 
such  as  the  conditions  of  business  make 
necessary.  Farmers  and  manufacturers 
all  have  common  interests,  as  will  at  last 
be  discovered. 

Mr.  William  Waldorf  Astor  elected 
to  become  a  citizen  of  Great  Britain. 
That  calls  for  no  criticism.  He  was  as 
free  to  exercise  his  preference  as  has  an 
Englishman  who  comes  to  this  country. 
He  used  his  wealth  for  social  and  liter- 
ary purposes,  purchasing  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  This  also  was  rather  to  his 
credit,  for  he  had  previously  proved  that 
he  had  public  and  literary  tastes.  But 
his  treatment  of  Capt.  Sir  Berkeley 
Milne,  whom  he  published  as  an  unin- 
vited guest  at  his  private  concert,  was 
rude  and  ungentlemanly  in  the  extreme, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  see  that  he  has  been 
compelled  to  publish  an  apology  which 
will  hardly  save  him  from  a  snubbing 
in  the  highest  circles  where  he  so  much 
wishes  to  shine. 

Whether  or  not  Minister  Conger  has 
been  killed  in  Peking  makes  no  difference 
as  to  the  way  Chinese  should  be  treated 
in  this  country.  Our  people  have  shown 
good  Christian  sense  in  this  matter  thus 
far,  and  the  police  should  be  on  the  alert 
to  nip  any  demonstrations  of  violence. 


FINANCIAL. 


Two  New  Commercial  Treaties. 

The  two  reciprocity  treaties,  or  com- 
mercial agreements,  proclaimed  last 
week  by  the  President  and  declared  by 
him  to  be  in  force,  were  negotiated  un- 
der the  provisions  of  Section  3  of  the 
Dingley  tariff  act,  and  therefore  are  not 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  In 
the  first  of  them — the  treaty  with  Ger- 
many— we  concede  such  reductions  of 
the  duties  upon  certain  commodities  as 
are  permitted  and  specified  in  the  Ding- 
ley  act ;  so  that  the  rates  on  these  com- 
modities, when  imported  from  Germany, 
will  hereafter  be  as  follows :  Argols, 
crude  tartar,  or  wine  lees,  5  per  cent, 
(present  general  rate,  about  17  per 
cent.)  ;  brandies  and  other  distilled  spir- 
its, $1.75  per  gallon  (present  general 
rate,  $2.25)  ;  still  wines  and  vermouth, 
35  cents  a  gallon  (now  40  and  50 
cents)  ;  paintings  in  oil  or  water  colors, 
pastels,  pen  and  ink  drawings,  and  stat- 
uary, 15  per  cent,  (now  20  per  cent.). 
In  return  we  really  get  nothing  except 
an  absolute  right  to  the  minimum  Ger- 
man tariff  duties  which  have  been 
granted  to  us  up  to  this  time,  but  for 
which  higher  duties  might  have  been 
substituted  if  this  agreement  had  not 
been  made.  This  country  has  held  that 
it  was  entitled,  under  the  "  most  favored 
nation  "  clause  of  the  general  treaty,  to 
the  preferential  rates  given  by  Germany 
to  Austria,  Russia  and  Italy  by  virtue 
of  the  reciprocity  treaties  negotiated  by 
Germany  with  those  countries  some 
years  ago.  The  preferential  rates  having 
been  granted,  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
by  us  with  France,  making  the  reductions 
permitted  by  the  Dingley  act,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  request  from  Germany  for 
similar  concessions.  These  have  been 
given,  and  our  right  to  the  German  pref- 
erential rates  is  established.  This  agree- 
ment does  not  touch  the  meat  duties  soon 
to  be  imposed  by  Germany,  or  the  rates 
on  German  sugar. 

The  treaty  with  Italy  makes  exactly 
the  same  reductions  on  argols,  spirits, 
still  wines,  and  works  of  art  that  are 


noted  above,  the  reduction  of  the  rates 
on  paintings  and  statuary  being  more 
important,  however,  than  in  the  case  of 
Germany.  In'  return  Italy  concedes 
specified  reductions  of  the  duties  on  cot- 
tonseed oil,  preserved  fish,  agricultural 
machinery,  scientific  instruments,  elec- 
trical dynamos,  sewing  machines,  and 
varnishes ;  and  places  turpentine  oil,  fer- 
tilizers, and  skins  on  the  free  list.  The 
reductions  of  Italian  duties  are  expressed 
in  terms  (lire  and  quintals)  which  do 
not  indicate  clearly  the  extent  of  the 
changes.  The  specified  reductions  on 
paintings,  statuary,  still  wines,  etc.,  were 
granted  to  France  some  time  ago. 

The  treaties  of  reciprocity  negotiated 
last  year  with  France,  Argentina,  and 
the  British  West  Indies,  and  still  pend- 
ing in  the  Senate,  where  they  have  been 
pigeon-holed  in  committee,  are  of  much 
broader  scope  than  these  agreements  that 
have  been  made  under  the  authority  of 
the  Dingley  act. 


China's  Anthracite. 

While  higher  prices  for  the  coal  of 
European  countries,  and  the  growing 
difficulty  of  mining  their  deposits,  have 
increased  our  exports,  so  that  we  are  now 
shipping  coal  to  London  for  the  Eng- 
lish railways,  it  may  well  be  borne  in 
mind  that  there  are  still  in  the  world 
enormous  coal  fields  which  may  be  de- 
veloped in  the  near  future.  Before  the 
Boxers  began  their  dreadful  work  in 
China  it  was  expected  that  what  is 
known  as  the  Peking  Syndicate,  a  group 
of  European  capitalists,  would  soon 
greatly  enlarge  the  output  of  the  mines 
near  Tse-Chou,  in  the  province  of 
Shansi,  about  300  miles  southwest  of 
Tien-Tsin  and  500  miles  from  Shanghai. 
An  examination  of  these  coal  deposits 
was  made  in  1870  by  Baron  von  Rich- 
tofen,  and  he  was  followed  not  long  ago 
by  Noah  Fields  Drake,  who  read  an  ac- 
count of  them  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Mining  Engi- 
neers.    Mr.     Drake    believes    that    the 
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average  thickness  of  the  main  workable 
coal  bed  at  Tse-Chou  is  about  23  feet ; 
at  one  mine  a  thickness  of  36  feet  has 
been  disclosed,  and  at  two  others  there  is 
a  depth  of  from  17  to  23  feet. 

All  the  coal  in  this  field  is  anthracite, 
uniformly  low  in  sulphur  and  compara- 
tively low  in  ash.  It  is  said  to  be  won- 
derfully bright  and  glossy,  and  so  free 
from  dust  that  it  can  often  be  handled 
without  soiling  the  hands.  In  a  district  of 
150  square  miles  Mr.  Drake  thinks  there 
are  3,000,000,000  metric  tons  of  this 
coal.  But  this  "  is  only  a  little  of  the 
ragged  edge  of  the  great  coal  fields  of  the 
province  of  Shansi,"  in  which  Baron  von 
Richtofen  believed  there  were  630,000,- 
000,000  tons  of  anthracite  alone !  The 
Chinese,  mining  in  a  primitive  way, 
hoisting  by  man-power  windlass,  and  dis- 
tributing the  product  in  ox-carts  or  by 
pack  animals,  have  been  taking  from  the 
Tse-Chou  mines  about  50,000  tons  a 
vear. 

Financial    Items. 

The  number  of  applications  for  pat- 
ents at  Washington  during  the  fiscal 
year  just  closed  was  larger  by  5,000  than 
in  the  preceding  year. 

....  The  stockholders  of  the  Central 
Massachusetts  Railroad  Company  have 
voted  to  sell  their  road  to  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad  Company  at  a  price  to  be 
fixed  by  the  railroad  commissioners. 

....  Ocean  freight  rates  may  be  af- 
fected by  the  withdrawal  of  steamships 
for  use  as  transports  or  supply  ships  for 
the  allied  forces  in  China.  It  was  known 
last  week  that  fifteen  steamships  in  the 
Atlantic  trade  had  thus  been  withdrawn 
by  the  German  Government,  and  that 
our  Government  had  chartered  seven 
steamships  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

.  . .  .The  Stock  Exchange  will  occupy 
about  12,000  square  feet  at  the  south  end 
of  the  main  floor  of  the  Produce  Ex- 
change from  April  15th,  1901,  to  May 
1st,  1902,  during  the  construction  of  its 
new  building,  which  will  include  not  only 
the  site  of  the  present  structure,  but  also 
Nos.  16  and  18  Broad  Street  on  the  south, 
and  No.  8  Broad  Street  on  the  north. 

....  The    Textile   World's  record    of 


textile  machinery  in  use  in  the  United 
States  shows  the  following  percentage 
increases  since  1890:  Cotton  spindles,  48; 
cottom  looms,  5 1  ;  worsted  combs,  76 ; 
woolen  and  worsted  looms,  19;  knitting 
machines,  107 ;  silk  spinning  and  twisting 
spindles,  98;  silk  looms,  131.  The  in- 
crease of  cotton  spindles  has  been  20  per 
cent,  in  the  North  and  217  per  cent,  in  the 
Southern  States. 

...  .J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  announce  that 
substantially  all  the  bonds  of  each  of  the 
issues  of  the  Louisville,  Evansville  and 
St.  Louis  Consolidated  Railroad  Com- 
pany, except  second  mortgage  bonds  of 
the  Louisville,  Evansville  and  St.  Louis 
Railroad,  have  been  acquired  or  depos- 
ited under  the  plan  of  reorganization, 
and  that  the  managers  have  decided  to 
extend  the  time  for  further  deposits  of 
bonds  without  penalty  until  August  15th 
next. 

.  . .  .Prices  of  iron  and  steel,  it  is  be- 
lieved by  good  authorities,  can  go  very 
little  lower.  With  Bessemer  pig  selling 
in  Pittsburg  at  $17,  as  against  about  $25 
in  January,  and  billets  at  $21,  against 
$33  a  year  ago,  it  is  said  that  the  decision 
of  the  iron  ore  association  to  keep  up  the 
price  of  ore  will  probably  prevent  the 
price  of  Bessemer  pig  from  falling  below 
$15.  It  is  noticed  that  the  decline  has 
stimulated  inquiry  from  foreign  coun- 
tries for  all  classes  of  American  iron  and 
steel  products. 

....The  first  cargo  of  Pennsylvania 
soft  coal  ever  sent  from  the  port  of  Phila- 
delphia to  London  is  soon  to  be  shipped 
on  the  steamship  "  Queenswood."  The 
coal  will  be  used  by  English  railroads, 
and  the  cost  of  it  delivered  in  London 
will  be  about  $7  a  ton.  The  cargo  will  be 
4,000  tons.  For  the  use  of  its  war  ves- 
sels in  Chinese  waters  the  German  Gov- 
ernment has  bought  1 1,000  tons  of  Amer- 
ican coal,  all  of  which  will  be  shipped  at 
Baltimore  on  the  great  freight  steamship 
"  Bosnia."  It  is  said  that  this  will  be 
the  largest  cargo  ever  taken  out  of  an 
American  port;  it  will  fill  220  steel  coal 
cars. 

....  Sales  of  bank  stocks  during  the 
past  week  were : 
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INSURANCE. 


The  "Disaster'  Risk. 

We  have  sometimes  referred  to  the 
streak  of  human  nature  which  takes  the 
form  of  a  feeling  that  some  valuable  con- 
sideration is  due  the  man  who  has  been 
carrying  insurance  for  a  term  of  years 
without  having  had  occasion  to  present  a 
claim.  I  have  paid  you  premiums  for 
years,  and  have  had  nothing  back  (is  the 
argument)  ;  it  has  been  an  income  tax 
for  me,  and  must  have  been  income  for 
the  company;  it  is  one-sided,  clearly; 
ought  I  not  to  have  a  pecuniary  acknowl- 
edgment somehow?  This  is  very  hu- 
man, being  both  selfish  and  thoughtless, 
but  it  appears  to  be  less  rare  than  we  sup- 
posed, for  the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Co.'s 
company  paper  says  that  letters  are  daily 
received  which  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  given  risk  has  been  profitable  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  "  or  that  we  have  paid 
first  medical  aid  bills  only  on  the  risk 
during  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and 
that  the  company  should  make  some  con- 
cessions in  view  of  the  experience." 

At  first  sight  this  seems  to  assume  that 
an  insurance  company  exists  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  paying  losses  and  that  if  it 
happens  to  get  a  breathing  space  between 
times  there  is  something  wrong.  The 
general  course  of  thought,  or,  rather,  of 
want  of  thought,  about  underwriting  is 
apparently  thus,  for  the  prevalent  notion 
is  that  insurance  companies  are  game  al- 
ways in  season,  for  any  sort  of  hunting 
with  loss  and  tax.  Not  that  people  gen- 
erally think  this — they  merely  act  as  if 
they  did,  the  rooted  notion,  very  slow 
and  hard  to  change,  being  that  under- 
writing is  a  monopoly  and  profitable. 
Look  at  the  premiums,  and  observe  that 
the  tendency  to  raise  them  is  constant! 
The  premiums  should  be  viewed  together 
with  the  losses,  and  the  tendency  is  rather 
toward  decline  in  rates  than  increase. 

But  if  each  policy  holder  could  ration- 
ally demand  as  much  money  withdrawn 
as  he  pays  in,  the  entire  foundation  of  in- 
surance would  fall.  Unless  there  is  mu- 
tuality, one  paying  for  another,  insur- 
ance is  impossible.     And  yet  a  balance 


sheet  is  always  supposable,  for  if  the  in- 
dividual is  credited  with  his  premium,  he 
is  to  be  charged,  on  the  other  side,  not 
only  with  his  losses  paid,  but  with  "  in- 
surance," the  omitted  and  readily  forgot- 
ten factor.  Does  that  seem  an  unreal 
element  in  the  case?  Reduced  down  by 
analysis,  insurance  is  an  option ;  ex- 
pressed commercially,  you  have  the  "  op- 
tion "  of  burning  or  of  dying,  and  in  the 
event  of  realizing  on  that  option,  the 
company  is  to  pay.  Options  are  valuable 
everywhere  and  must  be  paid  for.  Pro- 
pose to  anybody  that  he  agree  to  deliver 
to  you  or  receive  from  you  any  sort  of 
merchandise  at  some  future  date,  and  he  * 
exacts  a  "  consideration."  Insurance  be- 
ing oftenest  referred  to  as  a  wager,  and 
a  wager  being  a  form  of  option,  an  insur- 
ance without  premium  would  be  like  a 
bet  with  only  one  side.  Ask  some  one  to 
agree  to  pay  you  a  sum  of  money  in  the 
event  of  Bryan's  election,  and  he  imme- 
diately asks  what  you  are  "  putting  up  " 
on  McKinley.  But  if  the  option-wager 
of  insurance  is  valuable  and  requires  a 
consideration,  the  premium-consideration 
is  exhausted  in  the  process ;  "  insurance  " 
is  therefore  received  whether  any  loss  oc- 
curs or  not  in  your  individual  case,  and 
the  account  is  balanced. 

There  is,  however,  a  larger  account. 
If  the  mass  of  policy  holders — or,  in  fire 
underwriting,  the  entire  number  of  a 
class  of  risks — proves  to  be  largely  prof- 
itable, then  it  may  be  urged  that  the  op- 
tion is  overcharged — that  is,  that  the  rate 
is  too  high.  This  is  the  question  which 
pnlyalong  term  of  experience,  over  a  wide 
area,  can  settle.  As  the  Fidelity  Co.  puts 
it,  there  is  a  law  of  average,  to  which  it 
gives  the  name  of  "  element  of  disaster." 
In  respect  to  liability  insurance  (the  class 
particularly  referred  to),  most  compa- 
nies have  had  one  or  more  disasters  in 
connection  with  bridge-building,  but  in 
some  less  hazardous  classifications  (such 
as  textiles),  the  combined  experience  of 
all  has  perhaps  furnished  only  one  or 
two.  The  small  accidents,  on  the  other 
hand,  cause  a  steady  drain,  so  that  there 
is  rarely  a  policy  with  a  premium  of  $200 
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or  more  which  does  not  call  for  some- 
thing during  the  year;  but  if  the  com- 
pany reduces  the  rate  on  "  profitable  " 
risks  it  is  liable  to  find  them  in  the  un- 
profitable class  next  year. 

The  moral  is  that  an  average  rate  must 
be  able  to  maintain  the  average  loss,  and 
that  individualizing  is  impossible  in  in- 
surance. 

J« 

.  . .  .The  American  Union  Life,  of  this 
city,  by  a  stockholders'  vote  of  about  80 
per  cent,  of  $500,000  stock,  has  assented 
to  the  consolidation  proposition  made  by 
President  Mabie,  of  the  National  Life  of 
the  United  States.  The  American 
Union  was  started  in  1894  by  P.  B.  Arm- 
strong, who  had  won  a  distinctive  repu- 
tation by  a  somewhat  erratic  career  as  a 
'  fire  underwriter.  At  the  close  of  1899 
its  report  showed  $450,484  assets  and 
$68,723  surplus  as  to  policyholders,  aside 
from  the  liability  on  the  stock ;  insurance 
written  in  year,  $7,751,732;  insurance 
terminated,  $4,633,727;  insurance  out- 
standing at  end  of  year,  $19,173,325,  an 
increase  of  $3,118,005  in  1899.  A  tem- 
porary injunction  against  the  consolida- 
tion was  obtained  by  one  of  the  minority 
stockholders. 


....  A  little  less  than  two  years  ago  the 
Prudential  of  Newark  exhibited  with 
some  pride  a  check  for  $13,221  drawn  for 
the  premium  on  $400,000  of  life  insur- 
ance, and  this  at  once  took  rank  among 
remarkable  transactions  in  the  insurance 
field.  It  was  notable,  also,  in  being 
partnership  insurance,  which  is  a  sort  that 
has  been  too  much  neglected.  Now  the 
same  men  who  took  the  $400,000,  the 
partners  in  the  department  store  of  Hahne 
&  Co.,  have  taken  $1,100,000  more,  for 
which  they  have  drawn  a  check  of  $49,- 
778  which  is  record  in  respect  to  size.  One 
of  the  Vanderbilts  has  paid  a  $35,000 
premium  on  a  million,  and  a  Minneapolis 
man  has  paid  $48,390,  also  on  a  million. 
The  Hahne  transaction  is  in  the  Metro- 
politan, and  was  effected  by  the  same  man 
who  procured  the  former  contract,  Vin- 
cent R.  Schenck. 


....  A  certainly  peculiar  prospectus 
has  appeared  in  some  of  the  dailies  here, 
offering  for  sale  $200,000  6  per  cent, 
cumulative  guaranteed  preferred  stock 
and  $100,000  5  per  cent,  of  the  same,  in 
the  Itsagood  Soap  Company.  The  pro- 
spectus sets  forth  that  the  company  will 
purchase  full-paid  endowments  in  the 
Equitable  for  the  benefit  of  investors, 
without  any  cost  or  attention  from  the 
latter;  these  policies  are  to  be  deposited 
as  security,  and  each  purchaser  will  have 
attached  to  his  stock  certificate  a  receipt 
setting  forth  that  the  safe  deposit  com- 
pany has  in  its  vaults  endowment  pol- 
icies as  stated  to  the  amount  of  the  stock 
at  par.  The  policies  are  to  be  subject  to 
the  order  of  investors ;  "  if  at  any  time 
you  wish  to  surrender  your  stock  in  the 
Itsagood  Company,  you  can  get  your  se- 
curities and  cash  them  at  their  surrender 
period  for  value  upon  application."  Thus 
the  principal  cannot  be  lost,  and  the 
stockholder  can  withdraw  at  any  time 
without  having  to  wait  for  a  purchaser, 
as  in  the  usual  way. 

A  paid-up  endowment  is  the  com- 
pany's promissory  note,  convertible  into 
cash  at  any  time  at  fixed  discount  rates, 
but  the  prospectus  apparently  indicates 
that  the  stockholder  who  wants  to  realize 
must  take  the  policy  at  its  face  and  hold 
it  to  maturity,  which  is  not  just  the  same 
as  an  immediate  withdrawal  without 
having  to  find  a  purchaser.  The  policies 
cannot  be  had,  full-paid,  without  a  large 
employment  of  cash,  and  if  the  project- 
ors possess  funds  to  lock  up  thus  there 
is  no  evident  reason  why  they  should  ap- 
ply to  the  public  for  capital.  Who  are 
the  parties  insured  the  prospectus  does 
not  state,  except  that  "  the  policies  are 
to  be  on  the  lives  of  disinterested  persons 
acceptable  to  the  Equitable  Life."  That 
company  may  be  trusted  to  see  that  they 
are,  and  to  take  consideration  of  the 
question  .of  insurable  interest.  The 
Equitable,  we  should  add,  knows  noth- 
ing of  the  Itsagood  project  except  that 
somebody  called  to  inquire  whether  full- 
paid  endowments  could  be  had,  and  was 
told — what  he  might  have  known  with- 
out inquiry — that  if  the  risks  proposed 
were  acceptable  and  the  premiums  were 
tendered  the  policies  would  be  issued. 
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No  Gold 
Democratic  Ticket 


The  national  com- 
mittee of  the  Gold 
Democratic  party  at 
its  meeting  in  Indianapolis  on  the  25th 
ult.  decided  by  unanimous  vote  that  it 
would  be  unwise  and  inexpedient  to  put 
up  a  ticket.  A  committee  appointed  at  a 
meeting  of  a  few  Independents  in  New 
York— consisting  of  John  J.  Chapman, 
Robert  Weidenmann  and  Thomas  M.  Os- 
borne— urged  the  Gold  Democrats  to 
take  the  opposite  course,  but  after  thor- 
ough discussion  it  appeared  that  only  two 
members,  Mr.  Woodbury,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  Mr.  Ehrich,  of  Colorado,  were 
in  favor  of  nominations.  The  vote  of 
the  committee  was  26  to  I,  and  it  was 
made  unanimous  upon  the  dissenting 
member's  motion.  Whereupon  Mr. 
Chapman  and  his  associates  issued  a 
proclamation  declaring  that  the  commit- 
tee had  brought  the  usefulness  of  the 
Gold  Democratic  organization  to  an  end, 
attacking  both  the  great  parties,  and  call- 
ing a  mass  convention  in  Indianapolis  on 
the  14th  inst.  to  nominate  a  ticket  or  to 
co-operate  in  the  nomination  of  one  with 
the  American  Anti-Imperialist  League, 
which  is  to  have  a  convention  in  that  city 
on  the  15th.  These  men  from  New  York 
are  not  affiliated  with  the  League,  but 
prefer  to  be  known  as  Independents.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Gold  Democratic  com- 
mittee W.  N.  Haldeman,  of  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal,  withdrew  from  the 
Executive  Committee  and  the  organiza- 
tion, having  gone  over  to  Bryan,  and  be- 
ing greatly  moved  by  sympathy  for  the 
Boers  and  by  disapproval  of  the  present 
Government's     friendly     relations    with 


England.  Mr.  Ehrich  also  withdrew, 
and  will  vote  for  Bryan.  The  committee 
issued  an  address  in  which  voters  were 
urged  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  plea  that 
the  money  question  has  been  finally  set- 
tled. An  impression  prevailed  that  a 
large  majority  of  those  identified  with 
the  organization  would  vote  for  McKin- 
ley,  altho  a  considerable  number  of  men 
in  Indiana  known  as  Gold  Democrats  in 
1896  have  joined  Bryan's  party.  In  New 
York  Tammany  has  ratified  the  action  of 
the  Kansas  City  Convention  at  a  meeting 
which  adopted  resolutions  describing  the 
Republican  administration  as  "  silent  and 
cowering  in  the  shadow  of  England's 
throne,"  and  undertaking  to  "  wage  un- 
ceasing warfare  against  Trusts,"  the 
most  prominent  supporters  of  these  senti- 
ments in  the  meeting  being  Mr.  Croker, 
Mr.  Carroll' and  the  Van  Wycks,  whose 
large  holdings  of  Ice  Trust  shares  were 
recently  disclosed  by  the  courts.  Mr. 
Bryan  says  that  in  his  notification  speech 
*'  imperialism  will  be  the  only  question 
dealt  with  at  any  length,"  because  he 
thinks  it  is  paramount  now,  as  silver 
was  paramount  four  years  ago. 


Race  Riots  in 
New  Orleans 


The  immediate  cause  of 
the  race  riots  of  last 
week  in  New  Orleans 
was  the  killing  of  two  policemen  by  a 
negro  named  Robert  Charles,  who  had 
recently  come  to  the  city  from  some  town 
in  Mississippi.  The  movements  of 
Charles  and  his  associate,  Leonard 
Pierce,  excited  the  suspicions  of  the 
police.  On  Monday  night  the  two  negroes 
were   accosted  by  three  policemen   and 
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required  to  give  an  account  of  them- 
selves. An  altercation  followed;  there 
was  shooting  on  both  sides ;  one  police- 
man was  wounded,  Pierce  was  captured, 
and  Charles  escaped.  His  hiding  place, 
in  a  small  house  opening  on  an  alley,  was 
soon  discovered.  Charles  had  a  rifle  and 
plenty  of  ammunition.  When  Captain 
Day  and  three  patrolmen  approached  his 
door,  he  killed  the  captain  and  one  of  his 
companions.  The  remaining  two  were 
sheltered  and  protected  for  a  time  by  two 
colored  women,  while  Charles  fired  two 
more  bullets  into  the  body  of  Day.  A 
considerable  force  of  policemen  sur- 
rounded the  building,  but  Charles  again 
escaped.  For  two  days  thereafter  the 
negroes  of  New  Orleans  were  at  the 
mercy  of  riotous  mobs ;  several  were 
killed,  and  many  were  wounded  or 
brutally  beaten.  During  this  reign  of 
terror  a  majority  of  the  colored  people 
sought  safety  in  flight  or  remained  in 
concealment.  Five  hundred  special  po- 
licemen were  appointed,  and  1,500  militia 
were  ordered  out.  On  Friday  it  was  as- 
certained that  Charles  was  hiding  in  an- 
other small  house,  which  also  opened  on 
an  alley.  This  having  been  surrounded, 
Sergeant  Porteous,  Corporal  Lally  and 
four  patrolmen  approached  the  fugitive's 
door.  This  was  in  the  afternoon.  The 
hunted  man  suddenly  appeared  and  with 
his  rifle  killed  Porteous  and  gave  Lally  a 
mortal  wound.  A  few  minutes  later  he 
killed  a  young  man  who  was  fanning 
Lally  while  a  priest  was  administering 
the  last  sacrament  to  the  dying  officer. 
A  great  crowd  gathered  around  the 
house,  which  was  riddled  with  bullets 
while  Charles  increased  the  number  of 
his  victims,  killing  three  men  and  wound- 
ing several  more  before  he  was  forced 
into  the  open  by  the  burning  of  his 
shelter.  Then  at  last  he  gave  up  his  life 
with  fifty  bullets  in  his  body.  He  had 
killed  eight  men  and  mortally  wounded 
two  or  three  more.  That  night  the  riot- 
ers burned  the  fine  negro  school  building 
erected  by  the  bequest  of  Thorny  Lafon, 
but  on  Saturday  the  city  became  quiet. 
It  is  known  that  eight  or  ten  negroes — 
one  of  them  an  old  woman  lying  in  her 
bed — were  killed  during  the  week,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  lives  of  as  many  more 
were  taken.  Negroes  were  dragged 
from  passing  cars  and  beaten  to  death  in 
the  street.  Charles  had  led  a  dissolute  life, 


but  there  appears  to  have  been  no  foun- 
dation for  the  suspicion  of  the  police  that 
he  was  a  thief  or  was  planning  a  burglary 
when  he  and  Pierce  were  first  accosted. 
In  his  room  were  found  copies  of  the 
Voice  of  Missions,  and  he  had  distributed 
pamphlets  to  further  the  project  of 
Bishop  Turner  for  the  colonization  of 
American  negroes  in  Liberia.  Those  who 
knew  him  say  that  he  deeply  resented  the 
disfranchisement  of  his  race  in  Louis- 
iana. 

_  .  The  Cuban  teachers  at  Cambridge 
u  a  were  greatly  disturbed  last  week 
by  an  official  announcement  in  the 
Havana  Gazette  that  the  Government  has 
ordered  a  reduction  of  teachers'  salaries 
throughout  the  island,  amounting  to  an 
average  of  $10  a  month,  and  would  re- 
quire all  teachers  to  be  examined  again 
in  August.  General  Wood  was  in  the 
city,  and  he  relieved  their  anxiety  by  say- 
ing that  he  had  disapproved  this  order, 
which  had  been  published  by  mistake. 
The  election  of  delegates  to  the  consti- 
tutional convention  will  take  place  on 
September  15th;  thirty-one  delegates  will 
be  chosen,  and  the  convention  will  as- 
semble on  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber. The  report  of  the  investigation 
made  by  Fourth  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General  Bristow  has  been  submitted  by 
him  to  the  Department.  It  shows  that 
Neely  robbed  the  Cuban  treasury  of  at 
least  $131,713,  and  that  the  total  will 
probably  be  $150,000.  He  began  to  steal 
from  the  funds  in  the  first  month  of  his 
service.  The  most  interesting  part  of 
the  report  is  that  which  relates  to  Direct- 
or-General Rathbone.  This  officer's 
salary  at  first  was  $4,000,  with  an  allow- 
ance of  $5  a  day  for  expenses ;  it  was  in- 
creased to  $6,500,  with  an  official  resi- 
dence, and  the  daily  allowance  was  dis- 
continued, but  Rathbone  "  fraudulently  " 
drew  thereafter  this  allowance  to  the 
amount  of  $1,365.  Pie  also  charged  to 
the  treasury,  as  part  of  the  furniture  of 
his  residence,  articles  of  clothing,  and 
paid  out  of  the  treasury  the  expenses  of 
himself  and  his  family  during  many  jour- 
neys about  the  island  and  several  trips 
to  the  United  States,  the  extravagance 
of  these  expenses  being  indicated  by  a 
hotel  bill  in  New  York  for  eight  days  at 
$30  a  day.  From  the  funds  he  drew 
$1,000  unlawfully,  and  has  not  restored 
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it.  He  was  lazy  and  careless,  and  he 
paid  several  thousand  dollars  to  his  cred- 
itors soon  after  Neely  had  stolen  the 
stamps  which  he  had  been  required  to  de- 
stroy. "  Whether  he  was  guilty  with 
Neely  in  embezzlement,"  General  Bris- 
tow  says,  "  is  at  this  time  a  question  more 
of  opinion  than  of  proof,"  but  it  is  clear 
that  he  "  unlawfully  and  fraudulently  ap- 
propriated to  his  own  use  money  from 
the  Cuban  postal  revenue."  Rathbone 
has  been  arrested.  A  Board  of  Charities 
for  the  island  is  soon  to  be  established. 
Children  who  become  public  charges  will 
be  cared  for  by  the  general  government, 
and  will  be  placed  in  families  or  in  State 
institutions.  The  use  of  existing  munic- 
ipal institutions  will  be  gradually  discon- 
tinued. In  the  care  of  the  insane  the 
practice  of  the  State  of  New  York  will  be 
followed. 


Colombia 


The  Colombian  revolution  is 
apparently  over,  and  the  revo- 
lutionists are  defeated.  This  result  is 
contrary  to  general  expectations,  for 
everything  seemed  to  indicate  that  the 
rebels  were  steadily  increasing  their 
strength.  Last  week  about  1,200  of  them 
approached  the  city  of  Panama,  which 
was  defended  by  1,000  regulars.  Both 
sides  were  armed  with  the  most  modern 
implements  of  warfare,  and  a  decisive 
battle  was  expected.  The  American, 
English  and  French  consuls,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  foreigners  and  the  business 
residents  of  Panama,  acted  as  negotia- 
tors between  the  rebels  and  the  Govern- 
ment troops,  and  succeeded  in  having  the 
battle  fought  outside  the  gates  of  the 
city.  The  battle  lasted  for  three  days  in 
all,  and  as  far  as  known,  600  men  were 
killed.  "  Stray  bullets  were  constantly 
dropping  into  the  streets  of  the  town  and 
cartloads  of  dead  were  being  carried 
away."  The  Red  Cross  Hospital  was 
filled  with  wounded  and  dying,  and  the 
British  cruiser  "  Leander  "  (there  was  no 
American  ship  present)  did  all  it  could  to 
care  for  the  wounded.  An  armistice  of 
twenty-four  hours  was  accepted  in  the 
middle  of  the  fight  for  both  sides  to  bury 
their  dead,  and  then  the  fight  was  re- 
newed. But  in  the  meantime  1,000  extra 
Government  troops  arrived  on  an  "  ex- 
press train,"  under  the  leadership  of  old 
General  Serrano.  This  changed  the  whole 
situation,  for  the  rebels  then  "  knew  their 


cause  was  lost,"  and  they  therefore 
laid  down  their  arms  and  surrendered, 
receiving  in  return  a  guarantee  of  free- 
dom from  persecution  and  the  retention 
of  all  political  rights.  In  the  meantime 
dispatches  have  come  from  other  prov- 
inces of  the  republic  saying  that  the  reb- 
els are  being  defeated  everywhere.  With 
the  exception  of  a  report  from  our  consul 
at  Panama,  this  account  is  based  on  dis- 
patches from  Government  sources. 

J* 

_,  _..,.  .  Senator  Pettigrew  hav- 
The  Philippine  ,  ,.  ,     ,  &  ,   ,, 

.  .       rr  ing  published  a  letter  re- 

ceived by  him  from  the 
Filipino  general,  Alejandrino,  in  which 
the  latter  asserted  that  Admiral  Dewey, 
in  conversation  with  him  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Manila  Bay,  promised  independ- 
ence for  the  Filipinos,  the  Admiral  re- 
marks that  the  letter  is  a  tissue  of  ab- 
surd falsehoods.  Associated  Press  dis- 
patches of  the  26th  tilt,  from  Manila  told 
the  following  story :  At  Oroquieta,  in 
northern  Mindanao,  two  American  sol- 
diers entered  the  store  of  a  native  to  buy 
food,  and  one  of  them  was  killed  there 
with  a  bolo,  his  head  being  severed  from 
his  body.  The  other  escaped.  There- 
upon a  company  of  the  Fortieth  Infantry 
went  to  Oroquieta  and  killed  89  natives, 
30  of  them  perishing  in  one  house.  Af- 
terward the  gunboat  "  Callao  "  shelled 
the  place  and  burned  the  warehouses  in 
it.  Another  account  says  that  89  were 
killed  in  repelling  an  attack  of  natives 
upon  the  garrison.  The  insurgents  are 
said  to  be  quite  active  in  northern  Min- 
danao. It  is  reported  that  380  Filipinos 
were  killed  and  192  captured  during  the 
last  two  weeks  of  July,  the  American 
losses  having  been  22  killed  and  25 
wounded.  The  amnesty  resolutions  re- 
cently adopted  by  Filipinos  in  Manila 
have  been  forwarded  to  Aguinaldo.  Our 
Government  has  practically  completed  an 
agreement  with  Spain  for  the  purchase  of 
the  islands  of  Cibitu  and  Cagayan,  the 
price  being  $100,000.  These  islands  are 
a  part  of  the  Philippine  archipelago.  It 
was  not  known  when  the  Peace  Treaty 
was  written  that  they  were  excluded  by 
the  location  of  the  boundary  line  at  the 
southwestern  corner  of  the  ceded  tract. 
In  drawing  the  line  to  avoid  certain  is- 
lands near  the  coast  of  Borneo,  Cibitu 
and  Cagayan  were  unintentionally  left 
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outside.  They  were  claimed  by  Spain,  and 
<mr  ( lovernment  decided  that  a  settlement 
could  best  be  reached  by  paying  a  small 
sum  for  them.  It  is  said  that  they  could 
have  been  sold  to  some  other  power  that 
would  like  to  have  a  naval  station  in  those 
waters.  The  area  of  the  two  islands  is 
about  60  square  miles,  and  about  8,000 
people  live  on  them.  They  belong  with 
the  Sulu  group,  and  are  valuable  chiefly 
on  account  of  their  pearl  and  shell  fish- 
eries. 

_..     ...  ,  Early    in    the    anti- 

The  "Away  from         -r,       J  ^  ,,     r 

_,         ,,  .-  Roman      Catholic 

Rome       Movement  .,    ,.  .  A 

agitation  in  Aus- 
tria, one  of  the  leaders,  Dr.  Schonerer, 
a  member  of  the  Parliament,  appealed 
to  the  masses  to  unite  and  enter  the 
Protestant  Church  in  a  solid  body  ten 
thousand  strong.  This  object  was  not 
attained  in  the  demonstrative  manner 
he  contemplated,  but  he  has  recently 
published  data  in  the  Evangelical 
Kirchenzeitung  showing  that  this  num- 
ber of  converts  has  actually  been 
reached  and  even  surpassed,  the  reports 
being  from  367  localities,  chiefly  in 
nine  German  provinces.  The  editor  of 
this  journal  claims  that  these  figures  are 
far  too  low,  and  that  by  the  first  of  May 
of  the  current  year  the  figures  had  ac- 
tually passed  beyond  the  fifteen  thou- 
sand line.  The  indications  are  that  the 
movement  is  gaining  momentum  with  its 
progress,  for  the  Chronik,  of  Leipzig, 
which  has  been  publishing  official  quar- 
terly reports  of  the  results,  shows  in  its 
recent  account  that  in  the  last  three 
months  the  number  of  converts  has  been 
considerably  greater  than  in  any  preced- 
ing period  of  similar  length,  and  that  the 
propaganda  is  spreading  in  new  terri- 
tory, Austrian  Silisia  and  Moravia 
for  the  first  time  being  included,  with 
220.  Reports  come  from  all  directions 
that  the  number  who  leave  the  Church  of 
Rome  for  that  of  the  Reformation  will 
be  greater  in  the  next  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past  months,  and  earnest  appeals 
for  men  and  for  money  to  build  Prot- 
estant churches  are  being  made  by  those 
prominent  in  the  agitation.  The  Gov- 
ernment throughout  has  been  and  is  hos- 
tile to  the  agitation  and  is  doing  every- 
thing to  hem  and  hinder  the  work  by 
petty    restrictions    and    punishments    of 


the  participants  wherever  possible.  Mil- 
itary men  and  other  officials  have  re- 
peatedly been  arrested  for  spreading 
Protestant  literature,  and  some  dis- 
charged for  the  same  reasons.  The  at- 
titude of  the  Catholics  in  the  matter  is 
interesting.  At  first  the  agitation  as 
such  was  as  a  general  thing  ignored ;  but 
this  stage  is  passed  and  counter  activity 
is  the  order  of  the  day.  Thus  the  Church 
authorities  of  the  city  of  Aussig  lately 
appealed  to  the  faithful  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  erection  of  a  Catholic  church 
in  the  district  of  Krammel,  on  the 
ground  that  430  Catholics  had  within  the 
last  twelve  months  joined  the  Protestant 
Church  in  that  parish.  Prominent 
Catholic  laymen  are  in  many  cases  not 
unfriendly  to  the  cause.  The  famous 
poet,  Rosegger,  himself  yet  a  warm  ad- 
herent of  his  Church,  has  addressed  a 
public  letter  to  the  friends  of  the  gospel 
in  Germany  asking  for  funds  for  the 
erection  of  Protestant  churches  for  the 
new  converts  in  Austria,  and  has  re- 
peatedly defended  his  action  against  the 
criticisms  of'  his  church  folks.  Unfor- 
tunately legal  restrictions  prevent  out- 
side Christians  from  doing  much  for 
the  Austrians,  except  through  litera- 
ture. In  this  respect  much  has  been 
done ;  a  single  society  in  Germany  alone 
having  distributed  88  hundredweight 
of  Bibles,  prayer  books,  tracts,  etc.,  since 
the  movement  began,  and  38  men  have 
managed  to  get  legal  permission  to  en- 
gage in  the  work.  The  most  complete 
reports  are  being  published  by  Pastor 
Braunlich  in  a  series  of  pamphlets  pub- 
lished by  Lehmann,  of  Munich,  from 
which  it  is  seen  that  in  Bohemia  alone 
39  new  congregations  have  been  organ- 
ized, and  of  these  14  ask  for  new 
churches.  The  greatest  number  of  con- 
versions in  a  single  place  have  been  in 
Vienna,  nearly  1,382  in  the  last  year 
alone. 

...  ,  „.  King  Humbert,  of  Italy, 
Murder  of  King  °-  ...    ,    .      '   c       ,J 

f  it  l  was  billed  last  Sunday 

night  at  Monza  by  an 
assassin  named  Angelo  Bressi  di  Prato. 
The  King  had  been  distributing  prizes 
after  a  gymnastic  competition,  and  had 
just  entered  his  carriage  amid  the  cheers 
of  the  crowd  when  the  murderer  pressed 
through  the  crowd  to  the  carriage  and 
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fired  three  shots  at  the  King,  one  of 
which  pierced  his  heart,  and  he  died  al- 
most immediately.  The  assassin  was 
immediately  arrested,  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty protected  from  the  violence  of  the 
crowd.  It  is  in  every  way  probahle  that 
the  assassin  was  selected  for  the  deed  by 
the  anarchical  society  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  A  few  days  ago  an  Italian 
murdered  an  employer  of  labor  and  then 
shot  himself.  He  left  a  letter  saying  that 
he  had  been  assigned  by  the  glorious  so- 
ciety of  which  he  was  a  member  to  kill 
the  King  of  Italy,  but  owing  to  his  being 
in  this  country  he  had  been  allowed  in- 
stead to  kill  some  other  local  tyrant. 
Monza,  where  the  murder  was  commit- 
ted, is  a  pleasant  watering  place  near 
Milan.  Several  attempts  had  previously 
been  made  on  Humbert's  life,  but  he  had 
the  courage  to  go  everywhere  unguarded. 
His  only  son  is  named  Victor  Emmanuel, 
for  his  grandfather,  and  is  now  cruising 
along  the  coast  of  Greece.  He  was  mar- 
ried four  years  ago  to  Princess  Helena, 
of  Montenegro,  a  protege  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  King  Humbert's  widow  is 
the  beautiful  and  greatly  loved  Marg- 
herita,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Genoa. 

~.  .  We  gave  an  account  June 

Discoveries  .     &r   it  J  ,. 

in  Crete  ?th  of  the   surprising   dis- 

covery in  Crete,  by  Mr. 
A.  J.  Evans,  of  a  number  of  tablets  in- 
scribed in  a  hitherto  unknown  charac- 
ter, which  proved  that  there  was  in  the 
Mycenaean  period,  perhaps  1200  B.  C.,  a 
kind  of  writing  in  use  along  the  Greek 
Mediterranean  coasts  not  derived  from 
the  Phenician,  nor  from  any  other 
known  system  of  writing,  but  which 
could  supply  the  records  of  the  consid- 
erably advanced  Mycenaean  civilization 
of  which  we  are  coming  to  have  so  high 
an  idea.  Mr.  Evans  has  now  published 
in  The  Athenceum  an  account  of  fur- 
ther discoveries  since  made  by  him  in 
the  palace  of  Minos  at  Cnossus.  In  a 
narrow  chamber  he  has  found  a  deposit 
of  clay  tablets  containing  characters 
which  are  more  hieroglyphic  than  those 
previously  found.  The  tablets  are  of 
various  forms,  four-sided,  three-sided, 
crescent-shaped,  etc.,  and  some  of  them 
contain  impressions  of  seals,  such  as 
those  on  which  Mr.  Evans  first  recog- 
nied  the  Old  Cretan  script.     The  pres- 


ence of  numerals  is  clearly  marked.  The 
predominant  writing  is,  however,  linear, 
and  the  hieroglyphs  belong  to  this  sin- 
gle deposit,  and  to  seals  from  Eastern 
Crete.  Mr.  Evans  believes  that  the  Old 
Cretans,  the  Eteocretans  of  the  Odyssey, 
represent  an  autochthonous  Cretan  peo- 
ple, whose  writing  and  civilization  were 
older  and  ruder  than  the  Mycenaean  of 
Cnossus,  the  capital.  In  a  gypsum  chest 
Mr.  Evans  has  just  found  a  collection  of 
tablets  with  the  more  frequent  linear  in- 
scriptions. Nothing  like  a  bilingual 
has  yet  been  found,  and  no  translation 
is  yet  possible.  Another  discovery  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Hogarth  at  the  famous 
cave  of  Dicte,  in  Crete,  where  Jupiter 
was  said  to  have  been  born.  He  has 
found  many  votive  arms,  statuets,  etc. 
In  The  Sunday  School  Times  Dr.  Hil- 
precht  reports  the  latest  discoveries  at 
Niffer  in  Southern  Babylonia,  including 
117  bowls  with  Jewish  magical  inscrip- 
tions. Several  hundred  tablets  were 
found  of  the  earliest  period,  3800  B.  C. 
and  earlier ;  and  a  multitude  of  inscrip- 
tions of  a  later  period,  among  which  we 
mention  a  stone  tablet  of  Ur-Gur,  of  the 
first  dynasty  of  Ur  (2800  B.  C),  and  a 
barrel  cylinder  nearly  as  old,  containing 
a  poetical  inscription.  We  add  that  the 
Germans  are  actively  carrying  on  their 
exploration  of  Babylon,  and  that  the 
French  archeologist,  M.  de  Morgan, 
who  has  concluded  his  diggings  at  Susa, 
has  received  a  concession  to  excavate  the 
peculiarly  accessible  mound  of  Yokha,  in 
Southern  Babylonia,  which  we  presume 
also  includes  Umm-el-Aqarib,  two  ruins 
to  which  the  Wolfe  expedition,  under  Dr. 
Ward,  called  particular  attention. 
J* 

Legationers      The    m°st    imP°rtant    Chi- 
Livinsr  nese  news  came  early  this 

week  in  the  reception  at 
Tientsin  by  the  Japanese  commander  of 
a  cipher  message  from  the  Japanese  Min- 
ister in  Peking  of  July  19th,  saying  that 
they  can  hold  out  till  the  end  of  the 
month,  that  the  attack  has  ceased,  and 
that  one  Japanese  attache,  one  captain  and 
several  marines  had  been  killed  and  sev- 
eral wounded.  Nothing  was  said  about 
the  members  of  the  other  legations,  but 
it  is  probable  that  they  and  the  other  for- 
eigners are  in  the  same  condition.  The 
brevity  of  the  dispatch  is  doubtless  due 
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to  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  a  mes-  Peking,  that  they  agree  that  there  shall 
sage  which  must  be  concealed.  But  the  be  no  partition  of  China,  and  that  the  Em- 
safety  of  the  hundreds  of  foreigners  in-  press-Dowager  shall  not  be  disturbed, 
troduces  a  new  complication.  If  all  the  This  is  in  line  with  a  declaration  made 
foreigners  were  dead  the  way  would  be  by  the  Chinese  Government  in  reply  to 


S   I\B   E    K    I    A 

Uluguvis^cUensk 


clear  for  a  hostile  advance  on  Peking. 
But  it  now  appears  likely  that  they  are 
held  as  hostages  for  the  protection  of 
Chinese  interests.  Li  Hung  Chang  has 
not  directly  said  so,  but  the  demands  he 
makes  seem  to  imply  it.  They  are  that 
the  Powers  shall  give  up  their  advance  to 


Li  Hung  Chang's  request  that  the  for- 
eign ministers  be  sent  to  Tientsin.  A 
paragraph  at  first  suppressed  is  now  said 
to  have  plainly  declared  that  it  is  better 
to  retain  them  as  hostages  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  attack  on  Peking.  If  this  is 
done    there  will  be  no  further  trouble, 
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says  Li,  but  if  it  is  not  done  he  can  give 
no  promises.  This  means  that  the  lives 
of  the  foreigners  in  Peking  and  else- 
where are  held  as  a  pledge.  The  com- 
manders at  Tientsin  and  Taku  have  heard 
that  the  Chinese  have  received  consid- 
erable reinforcements,  and  it  is  now  re- 
ported that  they  cannot  possibly  gather 
sufficient  troops  to  begin  their  forward 
march  before  August  15th  or  later,  in- 
stead of  starting  about  July  30th.  This 
will  give  time  for  further  communica- 
tion with  the  legations  and  possibly  for 
their  being  escorted  out  of  Peking,  as  it 
has  been  rumored  would  be  done.  To  the 
surprise  of  all  it  appears  that  last  week 
there  were  only  28,000  foreign  troops  of 
all  nations  available,  altho  some  addi- 
tions, especially  English  from  India,  have 
since  been  made. 

JM 

The  General  °ur  map  sh.ows  the  scenes 
Sit  afon  °^  tne  Chinese  troubles. 
The  attack  by  the  Chinese 
on  the  Russians  at  Blagovestchensk,  on 
the  Amur  River,  a  thousand  miles  as  the 
crow  flies,  from  Peking,  was  a  surprising 
proof  of  the  extent  of  the  disturbance. 
The  whole  of  Manchuria  may  be  in- 
volved, at  least  the  track  of  the  railway, 
for  there  have  been  many  attacks  on  rail- 
way employees,  and  the  Russians  have 
concentrated  at  Harbin,  a  new  railway 
town  not  down  in  the  atlases.  This  oc- 
cupation prevents  Russia  from  sending 
troops  to  Taku,  but  she  is  bending  all  her 
force,  apparently,  to  attack  and  occupy 
Peking  from  the  north  without  the  help 
of  the  allies.  Then  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  dislodge  her,  for  she  would  not 
give  up  what  she  has  long  determined  to 
take.  The  danger  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  central  China,  and  Shanghai  and  Can- 
ton are  not  safe.  All  the  surviving  mis- 
sionaries from  the  interior  have  been 
summoned  to  the  coast,  where  possible. 
Reports  of  the  murders  of  missionaries  in 
the  interior  where  they  are  the  only  for- 
eigners have  been  received.  A  Catholic 
bishop  and  200  converts  are  said  to  have 
been  killed  in  Mukden.  Thus  a  cable  an- 
nounced that  five  American  Board  mis- 
sionaries had  been  massacred  in  Paoting- 
fu,  when  three  of  them  were  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  is  probable  that  others  were  in 
Peking,  where  the  missionaries  in  North 
China  had  gathered  for  their  annual 
meeting.       The  Board  has  no  Chinese 


missionaries,  of  whom  about  60  belong  to 
North  China.  The  Presbyterians  had  a 
cable  from  an  equally  blundering  source 
in  Shanghai  that  half  a  dozen  of  their 
missionaries  in  Paoting-fu  had  been 
killed,  but  of  those  named  several  are 
known  to  be  in  Peking.  There  are  1 3 
Presbyterian  missionaries  belonging 
there  besides  C.  V.  R.  Hodge  and  wife, 
of  Paoting-fu,  and  Gilbert  Reid,  the  inde- 
pendent missionary  and  President  W.  A. 
P.  Martin,  of  the  Imperial  University. 
The  Methodists  have  a  dozen  missiona- 
ries in  North  China,  and  have  as  little  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  their  safety  as  the 
other  boards.  Indeed,  those  in  Peking 
are  in  the  greatest  danger,  if  alive,  and 
this  is  true  of  hundreds  in  the  interior. 
A  multitude  of  these,  like  the  legation- 
ers,  are  practical  hostages  to  be  killed  if 
the  allies  advance  on  Peking.  The  Pow- 
ers have  agreed  on  no  commander,  and 
it  is  possible  that  our  General  Chaffee 
may  be  chosen,  tho  we  do  not  ask  it. 
Evidence  accumulates  that  the  court  and 
army  are  all  against  the  foreigners,  and 
troops  have  been  summoned  from  the 
central  provinces,  while  fear  prevails  all 
along  the  coast,  where  the  naval  protec- 
tion is  quite  insufficient. 


The    Japanese    papers    give 
T  much  space  to  the  difficulty 

between  Korea  and  Japan, 
due  to  the  Korean  Emperor's  refusal  to 
give  audience  to  the  Japanese  Minis- 
ter, pending  the  settlement  of  the  diffi- 
culty caused  by  the  execution  of  the  two 
Korean  refugees,  Messrs.  An  and  Kwon, 
who  had  returned  from  Japan  to  Korea 
under  promise  of  protection  by  the  Ko- 
rean Emperor.  This  refusal  is  almost 
tantamount  to  a  severance  of  diplomatic 
relations.  Messrs.  An  and  Kwon  had 
a  price  put  upon  their  heads.  They 
were  active  members  of  a  reform  party 
in  Korea,  and  were  accused  of  having 
been  privy  to  the  murder  of  the  Em- 
press of  Korea  several  years  ago.  The 
statement  that  they  had  been  extradited 
from  Japan  at  the  request  of  the  Korean 
Government  is  an  error.  Mr.  An,  who 
was  one  of  the  ablest  of  Korean  public 
men,  and  had  held  high  offices,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  returned  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  he  would  be  dealt  with  leniently 
and  allowed  to  commute  imprisonment 
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for  a  fine.  The  two  men  were  barbar- 
ously tortured,  and  then  killed.  An  in- 
teresting story  is  told  by  a  correspondent 
of  a  North  China  paper,  who  claims  to 
have  had  an  interview  with  Mr.  Kwon 
on  his  passage  to  Korea.  Mr.  Kwon  is 
reported  to  have  declared  that  he  ex- 
pected to  be  put  to  death.  He  referred 
in  conversation  to  Westerners,  such  as 
Admiral  Nelson,  who  had  given  his  life 
for  his  country.  And  yet,  said  he,  "  we 
in  the  East  sit  in  selfish  contentment  and 
see  our  countries  die."  It  was  not  so,  he 
said,  with  Sakyamuni,  who  left  his  palace 
and  became  a  poor  man.  "  Jesus  of  Gali- 
lee elected  to  die  on  the  cross  for  the  sins 
of  the  world.  These  were  acts  of  the 
gods ;  but  we  men,  too,  have  little  ways 
in  which  we  can  imitate  them.  To  die 
for  one's  country  my  people  never  heard 
of,  and  to  see  such  a  thing  will  cause  even 
the  dullest  to  think ;  and  it  is  to  wake  my 
countrymen  that  I  die."  Others,  he  de- 
clared, would  follow  him.  While  the 
Japanese  Government  has  insisted  upon 
an  audience  with  the  Emperor  of  Korea, 
and  has  doubtless  received  one  before 
this,  the  troubles  in  China  have  diverted 
public  attention  from  the  matter. 


Japanese 
Christians 


There  are  in  Japan  120,963 
enrolled  Christians, of  whom 


53,924  are  Roman  Catholics, 
41.808  Protestants  and  25,231  Greek 
Catholics.  If  we  include  their  unen- 
rolled  children  and  other  dependents  this 
would  give  about  225,000  souls,  or  about 
one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Japan  outside  of  Formosa.  This 
comparatively  small  body  has  already 
furnished  1  Cabinet  Minister,  2  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  2  Speakers  of  the 
Lower  House  (one  twice  elected),  be- 
sides several  Vice-Ministers  of  State, 
heads  of  bureaus,  justices  of  the  courts 
of  appeals,  etc.  In  the  first  Diet,  the 
Speaker,  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  1 1  other  members  were 
Christians  out  of  a  total  of  300  members, 
nearly  nine  times  the  normal  proportion. 
In  subsequent  Diets  the  proportion  has 
never  been  less  than  four  times  the  nor- 
mal. In  the  present  Diet  the  Speaker 
and  13  other  members  are  Christians,  one 
of  them  elected  in  a  strongly  Buddhist 
district  by  a  majority  of  5  to  1.  In  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  great  Liberal 


party  last  year  2  of  the  3  members  were 
Christians,  and  1  of  them  this  year  is  a 
Christian.  In  the  army  there  are  155 
Christian  officers,  or  about  3  per  cent. ; 
of  the  3  largest  battle  ships  2  are  under 
the  command  of  Christian  captains.  In 
the  universities  there  are  many  Christian 
instructors  and  students.  Six  graduates 
of  one  of  the  best  government  colleges 
are  now  studying  abroad  and  5  of  them 
are  Christians.  Three  of  the  great  dai- 
lies of  Tokio  are  under  the  control  of 
Christian  men,  and  in  several  others 
Christians  are  at  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments on  the  editorial  staff.  The  most 
successful  charitable  institutions  are  un- 
der Christian  leadership.  This  promi- 
nence of  Christian  men  is  not  due  to  acci- 
dent, but  evidently  must  be  attributed  to 
the  stimulus  which  is  the  product  of 
Christian  faith.  Most  of  these  leading 
Christians  are  Protestants,  the  effect, 
doubtless,  of  the  emphasis  put  on  educa- 
tion in  Protestant  missions. 


Surrender  of 
General  Prinsloo 


At     last    the    British 
have  had  another  great 


success  in  South 
Africa,  and  have  succeeded  in  corraling 
and  capturing  a  large  burgher  force. 
General  Hunter  has  been  following  and 
trying  to  surround  the  Boer  army  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Orange  Free  State, 
but  it  was  presumed  that  they  would  es- 
cape as  usual.  But  after  two  sharp 
battles  in  the  Bethlehem  hills  and  Four- 
iesburg,  and  after  attempts  to  secure  fa- 
vorable terms,  General  Prinsloo  sur- 
rendered unconditionally  with  5,000  men 
and  baggage  and  artillery.  We  may  prob- 
ably conclude  that,  as  most  of  his  sol- 
diers were  from  the  Orange  Free  State, 
they  were  discouraged  as  to  the  prospect 
of  success,  and  were  glad  to  end  the 
fighting.  This  success  will  probably 
pacify  the  southern  republic,  and  allow  a 
further  concentration  in  the  Transvaal, 
where  Lord  Roberts  is  less  successful. 
He  has  reported  an  attempt  to  move  east- 
ward, following  the  Boer  army,  but  they 
were  not  found,  and  the  expedition  was 
given  up  after  severe  hardships  on  ac- 
count of  the  cold  winter  weather.  Colonel 
Baden  Powell  is  reported  as  again  shut 
up  in  Rustenhurg.  some  seventy  miles 
west  of  Pretoria,  but  he  is  hardly  in  any 
danger  of  capture. 


The    Conspiracy    Against    the    College. 

By  Ethelbert  D.  Warfield,  LL.D., 


President  of  Lafayette  College. 


THE  year  1900  has  been  marked  by 
two  very  important  events  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  formal  announce- 
ment by  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  his  annual  report  that  by  the 
"  progressive  diminution  "  of  the  number 
of  courses  required  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  that  degree  could  now 
be  taken  in  three  years  instead  of  four. 
The  second  was  the  award  by  President 
Harper  of  the  University  of  Chicago  of  a 
quasi-degree  in  the  form  of  a  publicly 
conferred  certificate  on  certain  students 
who  had  .pursued  their  studies  for  but 
two  years  in  the  university. 

The  significance  of  these  events  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  mark  the  culmination 
of  one  phase  of  the  assault  on  the  once 
conceded  position  of  the  American  Col- 
lege and  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  college  was 
dominant  in  the  American  system  of  edu- 
cation. The  college  by  the  weight  of  its 
corporate  force,  the  position  of  its  profes- 
sors, and  the  support  of  its  alumni  easily 
outweighed  all  other  influences.  It  had 
a  well  defined  position  and  it  filled  its 
place.  It  was  distinctly  the  home  of 
higher  education.  Its  aim  and  object 
was  the  development  of  the  intellectual 
powers  and  the  formation  of  character. 
Its  entrance  requirements  were,  properly 
enough,  practical  rather  than  ideal,  and 
largely  determined  by  the  ability  of  the 
schools  and  academies  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  admission  to  college.  Partly 
because  of  this,  but  partly  also  because  of 
a  sound  conception  of  the  field  of  higher 
education,  their  earlier  years  were  large- 
ly occupied  with  studies  of  a  distinctly 
disciplinary  nature.  Out  of  these  years 
gradually  expanded  the  rich  flower  of 
college  teaching,  the  broad  and  compre- 
hensive training  in  moral,  mental  and 
material  philosophy,  in  history  and  other 
branches,  inadequate  in  quantity  to  en- 
able a  student  to  pretend  to  mastery  in 
any  department,  but  adequate  both  in 
quantity  and  quality  to  enable  even  the 


less  able  students  to  estimate  justly  the 
world  in  which  they  live  and  their  ca- 
pacity for  usefulness  in  it.  Above  all, 
the  college  has  prepared  men  by  its  moral 
influence  to  be  strong  men,  men  con- 
scious of  their  debt  to  society,  men  capa- 
ble of  justly  estimating  the  value  of  work 
done  by  others  in  widely  different 
spheres,  men  aware  of  their  obligations 
as  educated  men  to  themselves,  their 
country  and  their  God. 

Nothing  has  more  nobly  testified  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  college  than  the  af- 
fection which  it  has  awakened  in  its  grad- 
uates. The  love  of  the  American  college 
.graduate  for  his  alma  mater  is  almost  un- 
heard of  elsewhere.  Its  one  great  paral- 
lel is  to  be  found  in  the  love  of  English- 
men for — not  their  university,  but  their 
school,  for  Eton,  Harrow  and  Rugby.  A 
distinguished  English  scholar  once  said 
to  me :  "  You  Americans  love  your  uni- 
versities. We  don't ;  we  love  our  schools  ; 
it  is  there  our  characters  are  formed." 
He  put  his  finger  on  a  great  fact.  He 
was  confused,  as  too  many  are,  by  our 
false  nomenclature.  Americans  have  al- 
ways loved  their  colleges  (and  are  not 
Eton  and  Rugby  colleges,  too,  in  name, 
tho  more  correctly  classed  as  public 
schools?),  and  not  their  universities  ;  and 
they  have  loved  them  precisely  for  the 
reason  assigned,  that  in  them  their  char- 
acters have  been  formed. 

It  was  the  introduction  of  the  universi- 
ty idea  into  the  American  college  that  be- 
gan the  mischief ;  it  is  the  forcing  of  the 
university  idea  to  its  legitimate  conclu- 
sion that  is  threatening  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  college.  And  the  two  factors 
in  the  movement  are  the  few  more  ag- 
gressively radical  universities  at  the  one 
end,  and  the  growing  number  of  rich  and 
ambitious  preparatory  schools  at  the 
other. 

The  university  idea  was  full  of  a  much 
needed  demand  for  more  vigor  and  more 
breadth  in  the  work  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion. It  gave  courage  to  those  who  real- 
ized the  need  of  doing  away  with  stereo- 
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typed  methods  of  teaching  and  hide- 
hound  devotion  to  certain  books  and  cer- 
tain topics.  But  it  was  unfortunate  in  its 
blind  devotion  to  its  one  idea  of  the 
true  university,  specialization.  America 
needed  university  development.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  if  this  could  have 
been  added  to  the  college  course,  and  not 
engrafted  into  it.  But  it  has  been  en- 
grafted into  the  college,  and  the  question 
is  a  serious  one  whether  the  graft  is  not 
being  cared  for  to  the  destruction  of  the 
original  wood. 

This  makes  its  appearance  in  several 
ways. 

In  the  first  place  the  university  ideal 
being  always  associated  with  specializa- 
tion, there  has  been  a  steady  development 
of  a  series  of  ideas  from  this  source. 
First,  each  subject  has  demanded  more 
time ;  more  time  in  hours  per  week,  more 
time  in  years  studied  in  college,  more 
time  in  preparation  for  college.  The  re- 
sult has  been  that  each  subject  has  grown 
so  great  as  to  threaten  the  existence  of  all 
others,  and  as  the  point  of  view  of  the 
specialist  necessarily  is  concerned  with 
the  attainment  of  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  specialty,  the  student's  growth  and 
development  as  a  man  drops  out  of  sight ; 
the  one  thought  is  his  proficiency  in  a 
given  subject.  The  necessity  of  ancillary 
knowledge  is  of  course  constantly  felt, 
and  what  is  immediately  connected  with 
the  specialty  is  recognized  as  a  neces- 
sary study  and  demanded  as  a  co-ordi- 
nate. But  many  are  desirable  rather 
than  necessary  auxiliaries,  and  the  con- 
stant cry  is :  "  Such  things  should  be 
studied  in  the  preparatory  schools ;  it  is 
too  late  for  them  now." 

In  the  second  place  the  professor 
ceases  to  become  a  teacher  and  becomes  a 
mere  demonstrator.  The  essential  con- 
cern of  the  true  teacher  is  not  with  the 
subject  taught,  but  with  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  taught.  The  teacher,  as  a 
scholar  may  be.  nay,  must  be,  absorbed 
in  the  subject  of  his  studies  if  he  is  to  be- 
come a  master.  But  when  the  scholar 
becomes  a  teacher  he  must  be  absorbed 
in  his  pupils  if  he  is  to  make  scholars  of 
them.  It  is  the  intense  personal  contact 
that  makes  the  spark  of  scholarship  leap 
from  the  teacher  to  the  taught.  Now.  in 
the  small  laboratory  class  or  the  seminary 
the  university  teacher  is  a  true  teacher  of 
the  highest  class,  but  the  same  man  ab- 


hors the  work  of  early  preparation  and 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  large  classes, 
especially  if  the  students  are  required  to 
take  the  course. 

In  the  third  place,  the  interest  of  the 
specialist  becomes  fixed  at  an  even  further 
point  from  the  needs  of  the  beginner. 
He  does  not  want  to  do  work  in,  let  us 
say,  general  science  of  an  elementary  na- 
ture ;  then  he  specializes  and  will  only 
teach  botany,  then  he  becomes  absorbed 
in  physiological  botany  only,  and  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  anything  else. 
He  may  be  wise  and  right  as  a  student  of 
science,  but  such  views  cripple  the  work 
of  the  college  and  restrict  the  vision  of 
the  students,  who  in  a  large  measure  see 
with  the  eyes  of  their  teacher. 

In  the  fourth  place,  this  sweeping  esti- 
mate of  the  needs  of  a  single  department 
forces  men  into  one  of  two  attitudes  to  the 
college's  teaching.  It  either  leads  them 
to  think  their  own  department  so  pre-em- 
inent as  to  make  them  blind  to  the  just 
claims  of  others,  or  it  drives  them  to  the 
position  that  all  are  equally  good  if  ade- 
quately mastered.  Either  extreme  is  fa- 
tal to  the  best  results  of  college  work. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  tendencies 
in  the  advocates  of  the  university  spirit 
in  the  American  college  a  great  revolu- 
tion has  taken  place.  The  standard  of 
admission  has  been  raised,  elective  studies 
have  been  made  almost  the  rule,  lectures 
have  supplanted  the  drill  of  the  recita- 
tion, the  studies  of  the  senior  year  have 
been  supplanted  by  the  studies  of  the  pro- 
fessions of  law,  medicine  and  theology. 
In  all  this  there  has  been  neither  law  nor 
reason.  Each  college  has  fought  for  its 
own  position.  The  terrible  fear  of  being 
thought  unprogressive  has  battled  with 
the  certain  ruin  of  cutting  adrift  from 
natural  feeders  among  the  preparatory 
schools.  Much  has  been  done  in  a  wise 
recognition  of  what  was  truly  progres- 
sive, too  much  has  been  done  in  a  blind 
spirit  of  compromise  between  conflicting 
views.  The  university  party  has  not 
lacked  for  bold  and  even  reckless  leader- 
ship. The  conservatives  being  more  con- 
cerned with  teaching  than  with  educa- 
tional agitation,  have  scarcely  found  ade- 
quate public  recognition. 

The  steady  raising  of  requirements  for 
admission  to  college  has  put  a  great 
strain  on  students  and  schools.  The  de- 
mand has  been  particularly  hard  on  the 
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public  high  schools,  asking,  indeed,  more 
than  many  parts  of  the  country  can  afford 
to  concede.  This  has  made  the  age  of 
admission  to  college  too  great,  and  has 
aroused  a  wide  discussion  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  a  college  education.  Many 
specialists  at  once  took  up  the  cry  that 
the  college  course  was  too  long  and  too 
diversified.  President  Harper's  scheme 
may  be  regarded  as  a  concession  to  this 
cry.  It  means  two  years  in  college  and  then 
professional  study  or  business.  It  means, 
in  brief,  a  college  course  robbed  of  its 
best  gifts,  its  two  years  of  broad  and  lib- 
eral culture,  its  real  worth. 

Here,  too,  is  found  the  demand  for  "  a 
two-years'  course  in  biology  preparatory 
to  the  study  of  medicine,"'  such  as  is  of- 
fered by  one  of  our  universities,  and  va- 
rious other  ingenious  contrivances  la- 
beled "  just  as  good,  and  half  the  price." 

But  the  worst  phase  of  this  tendency  is 
the  effect  it  has  been  slowly  but  surely 
having  on  the  schools.  In  many  sections  it 
has  been  making  a  sharp  cleavage  be- 
tween the  public  high  schools  and  the  pri- 
vate preparatory  schools.  Thus  the  prin- 
cipal of  one  of  the  latter  in  reply  to  a  cir- 
cular letter  of  inquiry  recently  wrote : 
"  Raise  your  requirements  as  high  as  you 
wish,  we  will  meet  them.  We  should 
like  to  see  it  so  that  no  boy  in  this  State 
could  enter  college  without  first  taking  a 
course  in  a  preparatory  school."  Here  a 
selfish  policy  shut  a  really  able  man's  eyes 
to  the  great  importance  of  an  unbroken 
and  easy  course  for  the  capable  and  in- 
dustrious from  the  grammar  school  to 
the  university.  Another  principal,  the 
head  of  one  of  the  most  noted  schools  in 
America,  said  to  me :  "  The  time  has 
come  when  schools  like  mine  must  cut 
loose  from  the  colleges,  and  become,  like 
Eton  and  Harrow,  something  more  than 
mere  preparatory  schools." 

Harvard's  action  is  a  real  recognition 
of  two  things ;  it  is  a  pity  it  were  not  also 
a  frank  recognition  of  them.  It  recog- 
nizes that  in  forcing  the  entrance  require- 


ments up  to  the  present  point  as  a  prep- 
aration for  college  Harvard  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  in  the  second  place,  that  un- 
der the  present  conditions  preparatory 
schools  fitting  for  Harvard  are  really  do- 
ing freshman  work.  It  is  a  fair  question 
to  ask,  whether  it  is  not  better  that  the 
well  endowed  colleges  should  do  fresh- 
man work,  rather  than  the  preparatory 
schools.  But  it  is  also  pertinent  to  in- 
quire whether  this  fact  is  not  having  a 
real  influence  on  the  relation  of  the  boy 
to  the  school  and  college.  The  break  be- 
tween school  and  college,  if  it  falls  at 
eighteen  or  earlier,  leaves  the  boy  plastic, 
ready  for  the  influences  of  the  higher  ed- 
ucation of  the  college.  If  it  comes  sub- 
sequent to  eighteen  it  is  likely  to  find  the 
boy  already  formed  into  a  man.  The 
school  ideal  thenceforth  is  his  ideal.  He 
never  even  sees  the  ideal  of  the  college, 
but  tries  to  bend  and  shape  the  work  of 
college  to  fit  the  ideal  he  has  brought  with 
him.  Such  men  miss  the  charm  and  cul- 
ture of  college  life.  If  eager  to  get  on 
they  make  college  but  an  antechamber 
to  this  or  that  professional  school,  not 
the  great  school  for  a  noble  life.  If  not 
anxious  to  get  on,  they  make  it  but  a 
place  of  play,  of  idle  luxury  or  foolish 
sport. 

It  is  with  no  small  risk  to  the  ideal  of 
a  college  of  ample  leisure  and  adequate 
resources,  pledged  to  the  pursuit  of  the 
highest  truth  and  the  inculcation  of  the 
loftiest  principles,  that  the  largest  uni- 
versities and  the  richest  preparatory 
schools  join  hands  to  reduce  the  time  al- 
lotted by  general  consent  to  the  college. 
The  college,  strong  in  its  community  of 
interests  between  teachers  and  students, 
rich  in  its  traditions  of  intellectual  and 
moral  vigor,  happy  in  the  affection  of  its 
host  of  useful  and  successful  graduates, 
needs  no  apologist,  but  it  may  need  ere 
long  more  active  and  united  defense  if 
it  is  not  to  be  curtailed  in  its  courses  and 
robbed  of  its  best  years. 

Easton,  Pa. 


President    McKinley    and    Peace* 

By  the  Hon.   Andrew  D.   White,   LL.D., 

United  States  Ambassador  to  Germany. 


AS  to  President  McKinley's  faithful- 
ness to  his  pledges  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  maintain  peace  with  other 
nations,  I  can  speak  on  one  point  from 
personal  knowledge,  and  I  wish  to  put  on 
record  here  and  now,  that,  from  first  to 
last,  the  present  President  has  stood  for 
most  kindly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany.  From  first  to  last 
my  instructions  from  the  present  admin- 
istration have  tended  to  keep  down  every 
germ  of  ill  feeling  and  develop  every 
germ  of  peace.  It  was  felt  at  Washing- 
ton, and  justly  felt,  that  whatever  diversi- 
ties of  opinion  might  arise  between  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  right  would 
be  done  in  due  time,  and  that  the  most 
important  thing  was  to  keep  those  two 
great  nations  in  the  good  relations  which 
have  been  traditional  between  them  ever 
since  the  formation  of  our  Government. 
It  was  felt  that  thus  every  question  arising 
between  them  should  be  discussed  dispas- 
sionately ;  that  business  rivalries  need  not 
engender  hostilities,  and  that  because  two 
merchants  or  manufacturers  or  even  two 
nations  are  competing  with  each  other  it 
does  not  follow  that  they  must  attack 
each  other  or  even  hate  each  other. 

Nor  was  this  friendly  spirit  toward  the 
( ierman  Government  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
McKinley's  administration  limited  to 
manufacturing  and  commercial  rivalries. 
Various  other  questions  arose.  Take,  for 
example,  the  Samoan  question,  which 
was  at  one  time  so  threatening,  but  is 
now  forgotten.  There  were  three  beau- 
tiful islands,  one  with  rich  plantations 
and  fair  prospects  of  trade,  one  with  per- 
haps the  best  harbor  in  the  Pacific;  but 
the  other  possessed  only  fine  scenery — 
which,  unfortunately,  has  no  market 
value.  Rut  there  were  three  parties 
claiming  them,  and  the  two  valuable  is- 
lands could  not  well  be  distributed  be- 
tween them  ;  there  were  not  enough  is- 
lands "  to  go  round."  There  were  two 
rival  chiefs,  one  supported  by  Germany 

*  From  a  Fourth    of   Julv  address   at  Leipzig  before  the 
American  Colony  and  the  American  students.— Editor. 
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and  the  other  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.     There  were  two  different 
sorts  of  missionaries  belonging    to    two 
rival  creeds.     There  were  two  rival  na- 
tive armies,  with  guns  in  their  hands  and 
anxious  to  use  them.     There  were  three 
rival  consuls,  each  more  or  less  under  the 
influence  of  what  Prince  Bismarck  once 
referred  to  as  the  "  furor  consularis;  " 
there  was  an  American  Chief  Justice  with 
powers  enormous  but  hazy;  there  was  a 
Swiss  who  at  times  yielded  to  an  ungov- 
ernable desire  to  break  the  Chief  Justice's 
windows  ;  and  there  was  a  German  Presi- 
dent of  the  Municipality  of  Apia-  who  in- 
sisted that  the  enormous  powers  of  the 
Chief  Justice  were  not  great  enough  to 
punish  this  window  breaker.  There  were 
naval  captains  of  the  three  nations  each 
rightly  determined  that  his  own  Govern- 
ment should  receive  no  detriment.  Never 
was  there  a  finer  field  for  the  rhetoric, 
oratory  and  imagination  of  news-makers 
and  pessimists.    They  predicted  war,  and 
for  a  time  there  was  war — war  which  cost 
several  valuable   lives — and    there    were 
not  wanting  in  each  nation  people  who 
insisted  that  the  national  honor  required 
each  nation  to  spread  it  and  to  make  it 
big  enough  and  bloody    enough    to    be 
worthy  of  the  three  great  peoples  con- 
cerned.    Mr.   McKinley,  like  those  rep- 
resenting the  other  two  powers,  resisted 
all  such  advisers ;  he  took  a  plain,  com- 
mon sense  course,  with  the  result  that  a 
division  took  place  satisfactory  to  all  par- 
ties.    Germany  received  the  island  which 
she  specially  desired  in  view  of  her  colo- 
nial traditions,  the  United  States  received 
what  is  probably  the  best  harbor  in  the 
Pacific,  and  Great  Britain  received  suit- 
able compensation  elsewhere.  From  first 
to  last  in  all  this  matter,  as  in  so  many 
others,   President  McKinley    in    his    in- 
structions    regarding     the     negotiations 
between  the  two  countries,  while  insist- 
ing upon  what  was  just  and  right  for  the 
United  States,  showed  a  kindly  feeling 
toward  Germany  which  disarmed  all  en- 
mity. This  has  been  acknowledged  again 
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and  again  by  the  German  Government. 
And  here  1  may  mention  that  the  Pres- 
ident showed  the  same  characteristics 
during  the  Peace  Conference  at  The 
Hague.  The  results  of  that  Conference 
were  of  infinitely  more  value  than  most 
people  yet  realize.  It  greatly  increased 
the  means  of  deferring  and  preventing 
war ;  it  provided  a  tribunal  of  arbitration 
admirably  constituted ;  it  diminished  the 
horrors  of  war  by  the  extension  of  the 
Geneva  rules  from  warfare  on  land  to 
warfare  on  sea ;  and  it  greatly  improved 
the  laws  of  war  in  the  direction  of  hu- 
manity. In  spite  of  the  clouds  of  war 
now  hanging  over  the  world  these  provi- 
sions will  yet  be  recognized  as  a  great  gain 
for  peace  between  all  nations.  They  will 
yet  have  a  profound  and  lasting  effect. 
In  all  this,  from  first  to  last,  Mr.  McKin- 
ley took  a  deep  interest.  As  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Delegation,  I  speak 
of  what  I  know.  Under  instructions 
sanctioned  by  him,  we  were  provided 
probably  with  a  more  comprehensive 
scheme  for  arbitration  than  was  any  other 
delegation,  and,  as  showing  his  keen  in- 
terest in  everything  making  for  peace  be- 
tween nations,  I  may  mention  that  on 
one  occasion  when  an  action  of  the  Com- 
mission had  been  misconstrued,  he  him- 
self ordered  a  telegram  sent  us  calling  at- 
tention to  a  possible  danger.  I  assert 
therefore,  as  a  fact  susceptible  of  proof 
to  all  who  care  for  proof,  that  so 
far  as  Germany  at  least  is  con- 
cerned no  President  of  the  United  States 
has  ever  more  fully  redeemed  the  promise 
to  do  his  best  to  maintain  peaceful  rela- 
tions with  other  powers. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  an 
exception — the  war  with  Spain.  I  an- 
swer simply  that  it  was  an  exception 
which  proved  the  rule.  Let  us  look  dis- 
passionately at  the  record.  I  will  simply 
remind  you  of  facts  which  any  of  you 
who  gave  attention  to  public  affairs  must 
have  marked  as  they  occurred.  At  first 
and  as  long  as  possible  the  President 
stood  for  peace.  On  all  sides  were  dema- 
gogs insisting  upon  war,  and,  loudest 
among  them,  those  who  had  steadily  re- 
fused to  vote  the  sums  necessary  to  put 
the  country  in  condition  for  war,  and  who 
after  war  was  declared  criticised  and 
hampered  the  President  in  every  step  he 
took.  He  withstood  them  quietly,  firm- 
ly, steadily.     Everything  that    could    be 


done  to  prevent  the  war  he  did,  but  at  last 
it     became     inevitable.     He     was     wise 
enough  to  wait  until  he  knew  that  he  had 
the  entire  country  behind  him — to  wait 
until  he  could  feel  in  his  own  good  right 
arm   the   combined    force   of   the   entire 
American  people.    When  that  time  came, 
when  every  effort  for  peace  was  exhaust- 
ed, he  took  the  lead  and  war  was  de- 
clared.    He   pressed   it   with   wonderful 
vigor.     The  air  was   full   of  malignant 
prophecies,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  but 
he  met  the  emergency  quietly,  manfully, 
energetically,  by  land  and  sea.     A  great 
force  was  extemporized  and  set  at  work, 
and,  short  as  was  the  war,  it  made  noble 
additions  to  our  annals.     What  Ameri- 
can heart  does  not  beat  more  proudly  as 
he    thinks    of    the    career     of     Admiral 
Dewey,  of  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  of  their 
compeers  in  the  army  and  navy,  east  and 
west.     In  a  wonderfully  short  space  of 
time  he  brought  the  war  to  a  successful 
close.     As  we  look  back  upon  it  all,  how 
great  seems  the  achievement !     How  pet- 
ty the  blemishes !     Where  so  many    ap- 
pointments were  instantly    to    be    made, 
some  necessarily  proved  unsatisfactory ; 
where  so  many  men  were  suddenly  called 
upon  to  take  positions  of  unaccustomed 
responsibility  some  blemishes  and  some 
blunders  were  inevitable.     But,  looking 
back  over  the  whole,  all  these  disappear, 
and  my  belief  is  that  this  achievement,  in 
which  the  President  led,  is  one  which  his- 
tory will  pronounce  most  creditable  to 
him  and  to  the  country.     But  it  is  said 
that  the  President  is  seeking  to  drag  or 
force  the  country  into  a  policy  of  "  Im- 
perialism."   At  the  outset  there  is  some- 
thing in  this  charge  which  does  not  very 
perfectly  harmonize  with  other  charges, 
for  in  one  breath  we  are  told  that  he  is  a 
despot  trying  to  drag  or  force  the  people 
of  the  country  into  an  imperial  policy  of 
his  own,  and  in  the  next  we  hear  that  he 
has  no  policy ;  that  he  weakly  listens  to 
learn  what  course  people  generally  take 
and  that  he  servilely  follows  them.     But 
taking  the  charge  as  it  stands,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  considerable  number 
of  excellent  and  thoughtful  people  have 
been  influenced  by  it,  and  among  them 
some  who  have  deservedly  stood  among 
the  highest  in  our  public  councils.    Their 
characters  I  revere,  their  services  I  re- 
spect, but  to  the  great  number  who  have 
taken  up  this  charge  as  a  political  cry,  I 
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have  little  to  say.  As  to  their  good  faith, 
I  am  profoundly  skeptical.  I  feel  cer- 
tain, and  I  think  those  who  have  paid 
much  attention  to  American  politics  will 
be  equally  convinced,  that  had  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  hauled  down  the  American  flag  in 
Cuba,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in 
Porto  Rico ;  had  he  left  their  populations 
to  anarchy  and  endless  internecine  war ; 
had  he  left  them  in  the  hands  of  their  old 
rulers,  or  if,  having  dissolved  their  alle- 
giance to  their  old  rulers,  he  had  then  de- 
serted them  and  left  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  any  other  great  power  ambi- 
tious to  extend  its  dominions,  these  very 
men  who  now  denounce  him  as  a  tyrant 
and  a  usurper  •  would  have  denounced 
him  as  a  traitor  and  a  coward.  This  is 
so  evident  that  I  cannot  consider  any  re- 
ply to  their  charges  necessary. 

But  to  the  more  thoughtful,  earnest 
and  patriotic  class  of  those  who  dread 
these  new  responsibilities,  I  would  say  a 
few  words.  I  would  myself  have  pre- 
ferred that  we  might  have  escaped  these 
new  responsibilities.  But  things  are  as 
they  are.  Call  it  chance,  call  it  fate,  call 
it  Providence,  call  it  what  you  will,  these 
responsibilities  are  upon  us.  New  con- 
siderations are  pressed  upon  us  by  the 
tremendous  upheaval  in  China.  Four 
hundred  millions  of  people  are  evidently 


to  be  brought  into  new  relations  with  us 
and  the  world.  The  question  is  not  what 
was  best  two  years  ago ;  it  is  what  is  best 
now.  And  as  things  stand  to-day  I  feel 
that  the  destinies  of  those  countries 
where  our  flag  has  been  recently  raised, 
and  all  the  vast  questions  coming  upon 
us  in  the  East,  are  infinitely  safer  in  the 
hands  of  President  McKinley  than  in 
those  of  the  men  who,  pursuant  to  the 
basest  maxims  of  party  politics,  have  con- 
stantly attacked  and  hampered  him. 

I  know  of  no  acts  or  utterances  of  the 
President  which  stand  in  the  way  of  free- 
dom to  the  population  of  the  islands 
whenever  they  shall  make  anything  like  a 
proper  beginning.  On  the  contrary,  he 
is  pledged  to  aid  them  in  all  such  efforts, 
and  I  believe  that  he  will  keep  this  pledge 
as  he  has  kept  his  other  pledges.  I  ap- 
peal to  the  sober  second  thought.  The 
period  on  which  we  are  now  entering 
may  give  us  the  glory  of  having  re- 
deemed the  populations  of  these  new  ter- 
ritories, or  it  may  give  us  a  severe  and 
salutary  lesson.  But  in  any  case,  I  pre- 
fer to  confront  the  future  under  the  lead 
of  a  man  like  our  present  President  rather 
than  under  those  who  have  so  steadily 
displayed  their  ability  by  cheap  criticism 
rather  than  by  effective  aid. 

Bkrlin,  Germany 


Ashes    of   Roses. 


By  Martha  McCulloch -Williams. 


WE  have  forgotten  the  dew  : 
We  have  forgotten  the  dawn. 
The  clouds  that  sailed  in  the  blue, 
The  rustling  of  the  corn; 
The   faithful   rain,   the  fickle   wind, 

The  stars  in  rhythmic  rune, 
Almost  the  sun,  the  splendid  sun, 
Lord  of  the  golden  June. 

So  low,  so  sere  we  lie. 

Ashes  that  fear  a  breath  ; 
The  lightest  dream  slips  by — 

Even  the  dream  of  death. 
Sigh  of  the  fickle  wooing  wind, 

Soul  of  the  faithful  rain. 
Nor  thrills  nor  stirs  our  dusty  heaps — 

Dust  knows  not  joy  nor  pain, 


Rut.   hist!      The   nightingale! 

1  te  sings  the  old,  old  song ! 
Clear  shining  fills  the  vale — 

In  pulsing  vital  throng 
We  blush,  we  burn,  we  dance, 

Over  the  wide  world's  rim 
The  wooing  wind  in  thralled  trance 

Bears  our  hearts'  breath  to  him. 

Forgotten  are  night  and  rime, 

Sighing  and   sob,  and  tear. 
And   the  wedding  bells   in  chime, 

And  the  kiss  that  left  us  sere. 
We  are  roses,  roses  red. 

We  are  roses,  roses  white. 
The  years  in  their  dust  are  dead 

When    the    nightingale    sings    through    the 

night. 
Nkw  York  City, 


Physical    Education    vs    Degeneracy. 


By  H.  W.   Foster, 


SlM-EKINTENDENT   OF    SCHOOLS,    ITHACA     N.    Y. 


IT  was  natural  that  Holmes,  poet,  es- 
sayist, novelist,  physician,  believer 
in  heredity,  should  be  quick  to  ob- 
serve the  tendency  of  city  breeding.  He 
says,  "  I  am  satisfied  that  such  a  set  of 
black-coated,  stiff-jointed,  soft-muscled, 
paste-complexioned  youth  as  we  can 
boast  in  our  Atlantic  cities  never  before 
sprang-  from  loins  of  Anglo-Saxon  line- 
age." "  Boxing  is  rough  play,"  says  he, 
"  but  not  too  rough  for  a  hearty  young 
fellow.  Anything  is  better  than  this 
white-blooded  degeneration  to  which  we 
all  tend." 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  coun- 
try-bred boy  has  made  for  himself  a 
strong  record.  Necessity,  difficulties,  ef- 
fort, struggle,  are  essential  factors  in 
maintaining  a  vigorous  stock.  City  life 
can  be  shown  to  lack  certain  essential  ele- 
ments in  the  training  of  a  vigorous  man- 
hood. This  fact  becomes  extremely  im- 
portant in  view  of  the  present  drift  to- 
ward the  city,  and  the  marvelous  in- 
crease of  the  means  to  make  life  easy. 

The  old,  ungraded,  district  school  is 
often  given  credit  for  the  success  of  the 
country-born.  The  country  boy's  suc- 
cess in  the  world  has  been  attained,  not 
because  of  the  ungraded  country  school, 
but  in  spite  of  it.  The  real  cause  lies  in 
the  home  life  on  the  farm,  and  not  in  the 
district  school.  Through  that  life  these 
elements  of  character  are  directly  cul- 
tivated :  fearlessness,  pluck,  self-reliance, 
activity,  responsibility,  patience,  endur- 
ance, judgment.  The  boy  becomes  con- 
scious of  the  necessity  and  dignity  of  la- 
bor, aggressive  in  the  pursuit  of  his  pur- 
poses ;  he  gains  skill  to  contrive  various 
ways  to  meet  difficulties,  and  a  ready  use 
of  his  physical  powers.  Here  are  the 
foundations  of  a  vigorous  character. 
Without  these  how  shall  success  be  at- 
tained? The  boy  may  not,  indeed,  react 
against  his  environment.  He  will  sur- 
mount his  difficulties  and  grow  thereby 
in  manliness,  or,  failing  to  react  against 


them,  he  will  live  unresponsive  and  dead 
to  progress. 

Upon  the  farm,  labor  is  dignified;  to 
rich  and  poor  alike  it  is  honorable.  It 
calls  for  the  application  of  intelligence. 
It  is  no  mere  tending  of  machines,  to  be 
assumed  at  the  strident,  imperious  call 
of  the  whistle,  to  be  dropped  without  in- 
terest the  instant  the  whistle  blows  again. 
The  child  sees  it  not  only  honorable,  but 
a  necessity.  Seed  must  be  sown  for  the 
harvest,  but  before  the  sowing  the  plough 
must  break  the  ground.  Live  stock  must 
be  fed,  and  the  living  animals  appeal  to 
his  loving  care.  Fires  must  be  supplied 
with  fuel,  that  the  household  may  enjoy 
the  comforts  of  the  fireside.  However 
unwillingly  he  may  sometimes  appear  to 
go  about  his  toil,  he  never  doubts  the  jus- 
tice nor  the  honor  of  labor. 

Your  farm  boy  has  responsibilities 
placed  upon  him,  and  his  judgment  is  cul- 
tivated. He  must  rise  early  enough  to 
get  his  chores  done  before  school ;  he 
must  get  back  and  attend  to  them  after 
school.  There  is  wood  for  him  to  split 
and  get  in ;  there  are  cows  to  be  milked, 
stables  to  be  cleaned,  live  stock  to  be  fed. 
He  must  push  ahead  with  his  work  to  get 
it  done  in  time.  He  must  feed  judicious- 
ly, he  must  milk  clean,  so  that  the  cows 
shall  not  go  dry.  He  feels  that  he  shares 
some  of  the  responsibility  for  the  susten- 
ance of  the  family. 

He  becomes  self-reliant,  because  he 
finds  in  himself  power  to  do.  Ox  and 
horse  are  obedient  to  his  will.  The 
tough  knot  will  yield  at  last  to  his  vig- 
orous axe.  Where  he  sows,  the  green 
crops  spring  up  and  grow  to  maturity. 
He  endures  cold,  heat  and  fatigue  with 
fortitude.  For  his  labor  he  is  rewarded 
with  strength  of  body.  He  must  learn 
to  manage  and  repair  the  farm  imple- 
ments and  machines.  He  is  compelled  to 
be  a  "  handy  "  man.  The  farm  has  fur- 
nished a  training  of  the  vigorous  mind 
and   body   in   that   "  just   familiarity  be- 
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twixt  mind  and  things,"  which  Bacon  so 
aptly  stated  to  be  the  object  of  education. 
What  has  the  ordinary  city  boy  to  com- 
pare with  all  this  in  his  training?     The 
upper  classes  of  the  ancient  cities  were 
compelled  by  the  necessities  of  war  to  be 
trained  in  a  vigorous  fashion.     The  con- 
tinental   nations    still    pass    their    men 
through  the  physical  training  incident  to 
their  standing  armies.     In  America  with 
years  of  peace  there  is  little  impulse  to- 
ward physical  training  from  this  source. 
If  future  generations  are  to  be  vigorous, 
their   training  must   consciously  aim   to 
secure  the  same  results  as  were  formerly 
compelled  by  necessity.     We  cannot  de- 
pend upon  the  same  training,  conditions 
of  life  have  changed  so  vastly.     The  boy 
of  the  village  or  small  city  a  generation 
ago  had  much  more  in  common  with  the 
country  boy  than  the  boy  of  to-day.     He 
milked  the  family  cow  and  drove  it  to 
pasture.     He  fed  the  horse,  cleaned  the 
stable,  sawed  and  split  wood,  weeded  the 
garden,  rose  in  a  cold  room  in  winter ;  he 
learned  to  endure,  and  work  patiently, 
and  stick  until  the  job  was  done.     But 
now  it  is  hard  to  find  for  the  city  boy  en- 
durances and  tasks  and  responsibilities. 
There  is  no  more  sawing  and  splitting  of 
wood ;  the  family  garden  is  not  so  much 
in  evidence ;  the  cow  with  her  bare- foot 
driver  is  little  seen  in  the  outer  streets ; 
the  furnace  provides  a  few  ashes  to  be 
removed  daily,  but  it  warms  the  house 
throughout,  and  there  is  no  more  endur- 
ance  of   the   old,   stinging   cold.     Com- 
fortable school  houses  are  provided,  and 
it  is  aimed  to  have  the  boy  sit  quietly  for 
five  or  six  hours  a  day.     What  an  educa- 
tion may  be  here  in  laziness  and  irrespon- 
sibility!    As  the  conditions  of  life  have 
changed  so  marvelously,  it  is  all  impor- 
tant that  the  education  of  the  child  of  to- 
day shall  prepare  him  to  live  without  loss 
of  vigor  in  the  new  conditions  before  him. 
What  can  be  supplied  in  place  of  those 
elements   in   the  old   life  of  the   people 
which  gave  an  all  around  training  ?     The 
new  training  must  be  both  industrial  and 
physical.     It  must  be  industrial,  not  alone 
on  account  of  the  elements  of  character 
which  such  an  education  gives,  but  be- 
cause of  the  new  struggle  impending  be- 
tween the  nations,  the  commercial  con- 
flict.    In  1866  Austria  learned  that  a  bet- 
ter education  of  the  common  people  was 


needed  to  maintain  her  military  prestige ; 
in  1870  France  learned  the  lesson.  To- 
day England  is  learning  that  her  indus- 
trial supremacy  depends  upon  the  same 
thing.  "  Made  in  Germany  " — stamped 
both  on  the  manufactured  article  sold 
over  the  counter  in  London  and  on  the 
face  of  the  youth  in  the  counting  house 
— here  is  an  object  lesson  too  plain  to  be 
overlooked.  Such  has  been  the  progress 
in  Germany  in  industrial  education  that 
to  educate  our  people  as  well  would  re- 
quire in  this  country  1,000  university 
professors  and  instructors,  and  10,000 
students  of  the  highest  branches  of  tech- 
nical work;  1,000  college  professors  and 
15,000  students  in  technical  schools 
studying  for  superior  positions  in  the 
arts,  and  20,000  teachers  in  trade  and 
manual  training  schools  instructing  400,- 
000  pupils,  preparing  to  become  skilled 
workmen.  Only  the  extraordinary  nat- 
ural advantages  of  our  country  and  the 
more  extraordinary  general  intelligence 
and  enterprise  of  its  citizens  can  possi- 
bly prevent  all  this  from  telling  fatally 
against  us  in  the  course  of  time,  when  the 
inevitable  competition  of  the  world  shall 
affect  us.  From  the  time  of  Luther 
Germany  has  laid  hold  mightily  upon  the 
development  of  her  people  through  her 
schools.  All  of  progressive  Europe  has 
been  affected  by  her  example. 

Here  is  something  which  aims  to  sup- 
ply some  of  the  training  given  by  the 
farm.  Manual  education  has  been  said 
to  be  the  great  triumph  of  the  new  edu- 
cation. Labor  is  dignified,  the  body  is 
set  to  work,  eye  and  hand  and  brain  to- 
gether. Acquaintance  is  made  with 
physical  difficulties  to  be  overcome. 
Judgment  is  cultivated.  It  develops 
men  who  are  "  handy  "  and  who  have  the 
power  to  grasp  any  manual  occupation. 
Most  people  will  have  to  labor  with  the 
body.  An  education  which  is  wholly 
mental  leaves  out  a  most  important  part. 
When  the  life  of  the  people  does  not  pro- 
vide that  part,  it  must  be  made  an  aim  of 
the  school.  In  this  country  the  impor- 
tance of  the  matter  is  beginning  to  be  ap- 
preciated, and  manual  education  is  fast 
securing  a  firm  hold. 

Much  more,  however,  is  demanded 
than  can  be  found  in  industrial  educa- 
tion to  fully  develop  the  qualities  of 
courage,  pluck,  grit,  endurance  and   ac- 
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tivity.  There  should  be  something  to  di- 
rectly counteract  that  tendency  to  laziness 
which  arises  through  the  enforced  bod- 
ily inactivity  of  the  school  hours.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  educate  children  into  the 
disposition  to  avoid  any  sweat-producing 
activity.  The  value  of  the  ordinary  men- 
tal studies  in  the  development  of  charac- 
ter is  not  at  all  to  be  depreciated ;  but 
they  will  not  satisfy  this  demand  nor 
will  industrial  education  supply  all  the 
need. 

In  physical  education  are  to  be  found 
forces  which  will  meet  the  demand.  The 
Greeks  rise  at  once  to  mind  as  a  nation 
where  physical  training  made  a  vigorous 
race,  whose  mental  power  enabled  them 
to  place  their  largest  impress  on  the 
world's  history.  Physical  training,  to 
meet  the  need,  must  take  sufficient  time 
daily  throughout  the  whole  course  of  a 
child's  school  life;  and  while,  for  a  large 
part,  taking  advantage  of  the  play  spirit, 
be  not  afraid  of  downright  work.  It 
should  be  under  the  control  in  every  city 
of  an  expert  physical  director.  He 
should,  indeed,  where  possible,  be  a  phy- 
sician especially  trained  for  this  purpose. 
To  him  should  be  intrusted  the  physical 
oversight  of  the  children,  including  the 
testing  for  defects  of  sight  and  hearing, 
and  examination  for  spinal  curvature,  or 
any  deformity,  as  well  as  for  contagious 
diseases ;  but  not,  of  course,  the  treat- 
ment, which  belongs  to  the  family  phy- 
sician. He  should  prepare  the  course  of 
exercises  to  properly  develop  children, 
and  should  adapt  work  to  abnormal 
cases. 

The  old,  open-air  recess,  now  to  a  very 
large  extent  discarded,  appeals  to  us  still 
because  of  its  free  exercise  in  the  open 
air.  One  could  not  wish  its  return,  as 
it  was  with  its  opportunities  for  evil  as- 
sociations, its  over-exercise  of  the  too- 
exuberant,  or  further  opportunity  for 
physical  resting  of  the  lazy,  as  well  as 
its  danger  to  health  by  exposure  of  the 
child  half-protected  in  inclement  weather. 
But  there  should  be  open  air  exercise  in 
connection  with  the  school.  The  school 
hours  may  be  profitably  lengthened  to  in- 
clude the  time  necessary  for  physical 
training.  There  should  be  a  gymna- 
sium,   properly    fitted,    connected    with 


every  school,  and  all  necessary  apparatus, 
selected  for  the  work  suited  to  the  age  of 
the  children.  No  child  should  be  ex- 
cused from  taking  part,  because  of  mere 
aversion  to  physical  activity.  Children 
not  fitted  for  some  exercises  should  be  ex- 
cused. Aside  from  the  exercises  specif- 
.  ically  designed,  there  should  be  games 
which  bring  out  manliness,  as  well  as  the 
bodily  powers. 

Football,  on  account  of  its  violence  and 
rough  character,  has  been  a  subject  of 
much  complaint ;  but  in  the  English  pub- 
lic school,  where  it  must  be  played  by 
every  able  bodied  boy,  it  has  been  the 
means  of  developing  the  man  of  energy 
and  pluck.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
game  might  be  so  regulated  as  to  ex- 
clude its  dangers.  The  worst  feature  of 
either  baseball  or  football  is  not  the  vio- 
lence, but  the  fact  that  in  America  they 
have  become  so  much  the  sole  possession 
of  experts  and  champions.  Scarcely  any- 
thing can  be  so  demoralizing  to  youth  as 
the  giving  over  of  sports  to  a  few  and 
placing  upon  them  the  responsibility  of 
securing  the  success  demanded  by  their 
backers.  A  careful,  scientific  training  of 
every  child  could  be  made  to  discounte- 
nance this  sort  of  thing.  Football,  base- 
ball, the  tug  of  war,  and  other  vigorous 
sports,  which  have  in  them  the  element  of 
contest,  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
physical  training  of  every  boy  at  the 
proper  age. 

Such  an  education  will  cost  more  than 
the  old  merely  mental  training  of  the 
schools.  But  the  people  will  not  object 
to  the  additional  expense  when  they  come 
to  realize  that  the  results  are  more  than 
worth  the  money ;  that  the  mind  responds 
more  vigorously  while  the  physical  pow- 
ers and  health  increase.  Those  who  have 
charge  of  masses  of  children,  as  they 
come  from  all  sorts  of  homes,  are  im- 
pressed by  the  bad  physical  condition  of 
an  extremely  large  part  of  them.  They 
come  ill-fed,  even  from  homes  of  the 
well-to-do.  They  come  with  narrow, 
sunken  chests,  and  projecting  shoulder 
blades.  Very  little  well  directed  and  suf- 
ficient effort  is  yet  made  to  develop  them 
into  vigorous  condition.  Their  need 
cries  continually   for  help. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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The    United    States    in    Samoa 


By  Commander  Benjamin  F.   Tilley,   U.    S.    N., 

Commandant  or  United  States  Naval  Station  at  Tutuila,  and  the  First  Governor  of  American  Samoa. 


IN  1872,  while  cruising-  in  the  South 
Seas  in  command  of  the  United 
States  ship  "  Narragansett,"  Com- 
mander Richard  W.  Meade  sailed  into 
the  harbor  of  Pago  Pago  in  the  Island  of 
Tutuila,  Samoa.  He  was  impressed  with 
its  exeat  value  as  a  commercial  and  naval 


port  of  Pago  Pago  as  a  naval  station. 
Shortly  afterward  the  American  flag  was 
hoisted  at  the  village  of  Pago  Pago  by 
the  High  Chief  Manga,  but  the  natives  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  island  objected.  A 
war  ensued,  and  as  Manga  was  not  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States  he  was  de- 
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port,  and  at  once  commenced  negotia- 
tions with  the  natives  to  secure  it  for  the 
United  States.  Commander  Meade  was 
of  a  very  ardent  and  impetuous  nature, 
and  he  did  not  go  through  the  formality 
of  waiting  to  get  the  approval  of  his 
Government,  but  at  once  made  an  agree- 
ment or  treaty  with  the  high  chief, 
Manga  of  Pago  Pago,  to  allow  the  Amer- 
ican flag  to  be  hoisted,  and  to  give  the 
United  States  the  privilege  of  using  the 


feated,  and  the  flag  was  hauled  down. 
Yet  the  seeds  of  American  influence  had 
been  sown,  and  in  1878  the  United  States 
made  a  treaty  with  Samoa  by  which  she 
secured  the  right  to  use  the  shores  of 
Pago  Pago  Bay  for  a  naval  station. 

All  through  the  28  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  Commander  Meade  visited 
Tutuila,  it  has  been  well  understood  by 
all  other  nations  that  the  United  States 
would  at  some  time  claim  her  rights  and 
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establish  a  station  at  Pago  Pago.  This 
general  knowledge  growing  from  the  act 
of  Commander  Meade  in  1872  has  kept 
the  nations  of  Europe  from  taking  pos- 
session of  this  magnificent  harbor  during 
a  period  of  flag  hoisting  when  nearly 
every  other  island  in  the  Pacific  has  been 
appropriated  by  them.  And  now,  in  the 
fullness  of  time,  through  various  political 
changes  in  Samoa  and  with  the  full  con- 
sent of  Great  Britain  and  Germany,  the 
two  great  Powers  who  have  interests 
there,  the  United  States  acquires  the  Sa- 
moan  Islands  east  of  171°,  west  longi- 
tude, for  the  purpose  of  establishing  her 
naval  station  at  Pago  Pago. 

The  Government  has  wisely  acquired 
the  whole  of  the  Island  of  Tutuila,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Manna  group  60  miles 
east  of  it,  for  the  port  of  Pago  Pago 
would  be  untenable  in  the  case  of  war  if 
the  native  population  of  the  island  were 
under  a  foreign  Power.  So  also  the  Is- 
lands of  Manna  form  a  strategic  posi- 
tion to  windward  and  threaten  Tutuila, 
while  they  themselves  are  comparatively 
difficult  to  attack  on  account  of  the  dan- 
gerous surf  which  beats  upon  the  islands 
on  all  sides. 

On  April  17th,  1900,  the  American 
flag  was  hoisted  at  Pago  Pago  with  ap- 
propriate ,  ceremonies.  The  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  announcing  that  the 
authority  and  protection  of  the  United 
States  was  extended  over  the  Islands  of 
Tutuila  and  Manna  was  read,  then  an 
address  from  the  native  chiefs  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Commandant  giving  up 
their  rights  of  sovereignty  in  the  Island 
of  Tutuila,  and  expressing  their  joy  that 
the  United  States  had  at  last  taken  pos- 
session of  the  island ;  then  followed  re- 
ligious exercises  and  afterward  "  Old 
Glory  "  was  run  up  amid  the  booming  of 
cannon  from  the  United  States  ship 
"  Abarenda  "  and  the  German  warship 
"  Cormoran,"  which  came  from  Apia  to 
participate  in  the  ceremonies 

For  two  days  following  the  natives 
were  in  high  glee ;  they  indulged  in 
dances,  feasts  and  sports  to  their  hearts' 
content,  and  ate  so  much  pig  that  it  is  a 
wonder  thai  they  survived.  In  the  after- 
noon following  the  flag  hoisting  there 
was  given  to  the  commandant  a  taalolo 
by  all  the  people  of  Tutuila,  led  by  their 
chiefs.     And  now  it  will  be  interesting  to 


know  what  these  islands  are  that  the 
United  States  has  acquired,  what  kind  of 
people  inhabit  them  and  what  they  are 
good  for. 

The  Navigators'  Islands,  of  which  the 
native  name  is  Samoa,  are  situated  be- 
tween 168°  and  173°,  west  longitude,  and 
1 30  30'  and  14°  30',  south  latitude.  There 
are  ten  islands  in  the  group  which  are  in- 
habited— viz.,  Savau,  Apolima,  Manono, 
Tpolu,  Tutuila,  Aunu'u,  Nuntele,  Tau, 
Ofu  and  Olesenga.  Rose  Island,  sev- 
enty miles  east  of  Tau,  belongs  to  the 
group,  but  is  uninhabited.  Manua,  which 
comprises  the  three  most  easterly  islands 
that  are  inhabited — viz.,  Ofu,  Olesenga 
and  Tau,  was  discovered  in  1722  by  Ja- 
cob Roggerwein,  a  Dutch  navigator. 

His  description  of  the  islands  identi- 
fies the  Manua  group  as  the  ones  discov- 
ered by  him.  In  1768  the  French  nav- 
igator, M.  de  Bougainville,  visited  Ma- 
nua and  soon  afterward  discovered  Tu- 
tuila and  sighted  Upolu.  In  1791  La 
Perouse  visited  and  determined  the  posi- 
tions of  all  the  islands  in  the  Samoan 
group. 

The  arrival  of  the  white  discoverers  at 
these  islands  in  a  big  ship  with  sails 
filled  the  old  Samoans  with  astonish- 
ment and  awe.  They  had  thought,  until 
that  time,  that  they  and  the  inhabitants  of 
a  few  other  groups  were  the  only  human 
beings  in  existence.  They  imagined  that 
the  world  was  flat,  and  that  it  rested  on 
a  pillar  ascending  from  the  regions  be- 
low, while  the  sky  was  supposed  to  cover 
them  as  a  canopy  which  reached  to  the 
distant  horizon  and  joined  it.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  other  islands  resembled 
them,  in  person,  and  came  to  them  in 
canoes,  and,  until  that  time,  they  had 
never  seen  a  white  man.  They  named 
these  marvelous  visitors  papalangi  (sky 
bursters),  for  they  said  that  they  nlust 
either  have  burst  through  the  clouds  with 
their  ship  or  else,  lifting  them  up,  passed 
beneath  them  to  reach  the  islands — all 
foreigners  are  still  called  papalangi  in 
Samoa. 

The  United  States  has  acquired  all  of 
the  Samoan  Islands  east  of  171°,  west 
longitude.  Their  names  are  as  follows: 
Tutuila.  Aunu'u,  Ofu.  Olesenga,  Tau  and 
Rose  Island.  All  the  other  Samoan  Is- 
lands have  been  taken  by  Germany.  The 
Island  of  Tutuila  is  the  smallest  of  the 
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principal  islands,  and  is  about  forty  miles 
east  of  the  eastern  end  of  Upolu.  It  is 
considered  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  It 
is  seventeen  miles  long  and  about  five  or 
six  miles  wide,  with  a  range  of  moun- 
tains running  its  whole  length.  From 
this  mountain  range  spurs  at  all  angles 
run  down  to  the  seashore  forming  little 
coves  and  valleys  in  which  the  Samoan 
villages  are  situated.  The  whole  island 
is  densely  covered  with  forest  and  bush. 
The  coast  line  of  Tutuila  is  very  bold  and 
irregular,  and  the  coral  reef  does  not  ex- 
tend all  around  the  island.  Impelled  by 
the  strong  southeast  trade  winds  the  surf 
beats,  without  ceasing,  upon  the  iron 
bound  coast  on  the  south  side  of  this  is- 
land. At  many  points  on  this  coast 
caverns  have  been  formed  in  the  rock  by 
the  action  of  the  billows  with  openings 
on  the  level  ground  far  inland.  The  ad- 
vancing waves  rush  into  these  caves  and 
force  the  water  and  confined  air  through 
the  upright  shafts  with  great  force,  and 
the  spray  rises  to  great  nights.  As  one 
sails  along  the  coast  the  feathery  spray 
rising  high  in  the  air  resembles  gusts  of 
smoke  from  powder  explosions. 


Tutuila  is  an  old  volcano,  and  the 
crater  forms  the  grand  harbor  of  Pago 
Pago.  This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  valuable  harbors  in  the  whole  world, 
and  is  situated  almost  in  the  center  of  the 
island.  It  is  entirely  landlocked  with  the 
entrance  at  the  southern  side.  The  sur- 
rounding hills  rise  in  some  places  two 
thousand  feet  in  hight  and  form  a  con- 
tinuous barrier  and  protection  against 
hurricanes  or  an  enemy.  It  is  a  safe 
harbor  of  refuge  during  the  hurricane 
season,  and  could  easily  be  fortified  so  as 
to  be  impregnable.  There  are  only  two 
narrow  and  difficult  trails  leading  over 
the  mountains  which  surround  the  har- 
bor. There  is  sufficient  anchorage  ground 
for  a  great  number  of  large  vessels.  The 
appearance  of  the  harbor  inside  is  like  a 
Swiss  lake  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains with  thick  forest  reaching  to  the 
very  summits.  This  is  the  only  harbor 
worthy  of  the  name  in  the  whole  Samoan 
group,  and  its  great  importance  arises 
from  this  fact.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other 
harbor  in  all  the  South  Seas  to  compare 
with  it  in  beauty  or  usefulness. 

There  are  three  villages  situated  on 
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this  bay — Pago  Pago,  Faga  Toga  and 
Ana.  Near  the  village  of  Faga  Toga,  on 
the  southern  side,  the  United  States  are 
constructing  an  extensive  steel  pier  and 
coal  sheds  to  contain  a  large  supply  of 
coal.  The  mail  steamers  running  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  the  Colonies 
now  stop  at  Apia  each  way,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  this  fall,  when  several  large 
new  steamers  are  to  be  put  on  the  line, 
they  will  make  Pago  Pago  their  stopping 
place.  No  shipmaster  likes  to  take  his 
ship  to  Apia,  which  has  a  miserable  and 
dangerous  harbor.  The  remembrance  of 
the  terrible  shipwrecks  in  that  harbor 
during  the  hurricane  of  1889  will  long  re- 
main to  worry  and  alarm  all  sailors  who 
visit  Apia  during  the  bad  season.  An- 
other reason  why  the  harbor  of  Pago 
Pago  is  valuable  is  because  it  is  directly 
on  the  route  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
Colonies,  and  forms  a  most  convenient 
stopping  place.  It  is  4,000  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  2,000  miles  from  Hono- 
lulu,   1,600  miles   from   Auckland,   New 


Zealand,  and  2,500  miles  from  Sydney, 
Australia.  It  will  be  of  much  greater 
importance  than  it  is  now  when  the  Nic- 
aragua Canal  is  completed. 

About  sixty  miles  east  of  Tutuila  is  the 
nearest  island  of  the  Manua  group,  Ofu, 
containing  an  area  of  ten  square  miles 
and  about  five  hundred  inhabitants.  It 
is  a  rough  mountainous  island  covered 
with  verdure.  Separated  from  Ofu  by 
a  channel  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide 
is  the  Island  of  Olesenga.  This  island, 
contains  about  twenty- four  square- miles,, 
and  has  about  five  hundred  inhabitants, 
it  is  a  high  rocky  island  about  three  miles 
long  and  precipitous  on  all  sides.  On 
the  south  side  close  to  the  shore  a  preci- 
pice rises  abruptly  to  the  bight  of  thir- 
teen hundred  feet,  and  on  a  narrow  strip 
of  land  between  its  foot  and  the  sea  is 
the  principal  village.  In  times  of  war  the 
natives  desert  the  villages  on  the  shore 
and  go  up  on  the  plateau  eighteen  hun- 
dred feet  above,  where  they  are  perfectly 
safe    from    attack.     Six    miles    further 
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east  is  Tau,  the  largest  island  of  this 
group,  having  ahout  one  hundred  square 
miles  and  one  thousand  inhabitants. 
Here,  altho  the  island  belongs  to  a  Sa- 
moan  group,  the  people  have  until  this 
time  had  a  king  of  their  own  and  their 
own  laws.  Being  far  away  and  to  the 
windward  of  the  other  islands,  the  na- 
tives of  Tau  have  not  mixed  in  the  pol- 
itics of  the  other  islands,  and  have  not 
known  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
They  have  taken  no  part  in  the  fights 
which  have  occurred  near  Apia  during 
the  past  fifteen  years,  but  have  remained 
quietly  in  their  islands  with  almost  the 
same  ideas  as  to  the  limits  of  the  world 
that  their  ancestors  had  when  the  first 
discoverers  arrived.  The  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  has  had  its  mis- 
sionaries in  these  islands  since  1830,  has 
done  a  wonderful  work  in  Manna.  At 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  mis- 
sionary the  natives  of  this  group  were 
cannibals,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  land 
on  the  islands.  Now  nearly  every  in- 
habitant of  Manua  is  a  professing  Chris- 


tian, and  all  the  hillsides  resound  morn- 
ing and  evening  with  hymns  of  praise  to 
God.  And  yet  the  people  here  still  re- 
tain with  regard  to  the  king  many  super- 
stitious and  heathen  customs.  Until  very 
recently  they  have  not  allowed  him  to 
drink  water,  bathe  in  the  sea,  or  walk 
about  from  one  village  to  another  for 
fear  that  some  misfortune  would  befall 
the  community.  When  he  went  from 
one  place  to  another,  he  was  carried  on 
a  stretcher,  which  was  covered  over  so 
that  no  one  could  see  him.  If  by  any 
chance  he  got  into  an  altercation  with 
another  person  and  raised  his  hand  in  a 
threatening  way,  this  was  a  signal  for  any 
native  standing  near  him  to  kill  his  op- 
ponent. The  Royal  family  of  Samoa 
originated  in  this  island,  and  as  it  is 
claimed  that  all  the  Polynesians  are  de- 
scended from  some  Samoans  who  emi- 
grated to  the  other  islands  of  the  Pacific, 
it  becomes  of  great  historical  interest. 

The  present  king  of  Manua  (Tui  Ma- 
nua) is  an  able  and  enlightened  man, 
who  was  educated  at  the  college  of  the 
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London  Missionary  Society  at  Malua. 
He  is  trying  to  abolish  many  of  the 
heathen  customs,  but  is  opposed  by  many 
of  the  old  and  ignorant  people.  This  is 
not  strange,  as  the  only  vessel  which  has 
visited  these  islands  recently,  besides  a 
few  small  trading  craft,  is  the  missionary 
steamer  "  John  Williams,"  which  calls 
only  once  a  year  and  remains  only  a  day 
or  two.  Consequently  the  people  live  en- 
tirely to  themselves,  and  there  has  been 
no   strong  and   diverting  outside   influ- 


States  ship  "  Abarenda,"  taking  with  me 
all  the  high  chiefs  of  Tutuila  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  to  them  a  cordial  in- 
vitation to  attend.  Upon  our  anchoring 
off  the  village  of  Tau,  the  natives,  who 
bad  not  seen  a  ship  for  a  year  were  much 
alarmed  and  many  of  them  fled  to  the 
"  bush." 

Immediately  upon  my  arrival  I  in- 
formed the  Tui  Manna  that  I  wished  to 
meet  all  the  chiefs  on  the  following  day 
as    I    had    something   important   to   tell 
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ence  to  lead  them  away  from  their  nar- 
row traditions.  However,  the  king  open- 
ly disregards  many  of  the  old  customs, 
and  now  that  liberty  has  begun  to  en- 
lighten these  poor  people,  they  will  soon 
all  pass  away  and  Christianity  will  have 
undisputed  sway. 

As  I  was  anxious  that  some  of  the  na- 
tives of  Manna  should  participate  in  the 
ceremonies  attending  the  hoisting  of  the 
American  flag  at  Pago  Pago  on  April 
17th  last,  T  proceeded  to  the  Island  of 
Tau  on  the  1  ith  of  April  with  the  United 


them.  I  received  a  polite  answer,  and  a 
fono  or  meeting  was  arranged  for 
the  following  morning.  I  attended  this 
fono,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
my  officers.  The  meeting  was  conducted 
with  great  ceremony.  All  the  principal 
chiefs  were  seated  in  a  circle  on  the  floor 
of  the  native  house,  on  which  mats  had 
been  spread.  The  Tui  Manna  kept  me 
waiting  a  little  while,  but  finally  arrived 
accompanied  by  a  conch  shell  band.  He 
was  very  dignified,  but  seemed  cordial  at 
first.     Before  anv  business  could  be  con- 
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ducted  fully  two  hours  was  taken  up  with 
mixing  and  drinking  kava,  which  is 
universally  used  by  the  Samoans  on  all 
occasions  of  ceremony.  The  kava  root  is 
pounded  in  a  stone  mortar,  or  grated,  and 
then  mixed  with  water  in  a  large  bowl 
and  served  in  a  cocoanut  cup  by  a  young 
girl.  Formerly  the  kava  was  always 
chewed,  and  this  practice  is  still  common 
among  the  natives.  The  person  of  the 
highest  rank  is  served  with  kava  first,  and 
then  the  others  according  to  their  re- 
spective degrees  of  importance.  A 
"  talking  man  "  sings  out  the  name  of  the 
person  who  is  to  be  served.  When  chiefs 
are  drinking  kava  in  a  house  it  is  consid- 
ered a  great  insult  for  any  one  to  pass  by 
the  house  without  making  some  sign  of 
observance.  If  any  person  passes  carry- 
ing a  burden  or  an  umbrella,  he  must 
lower  the  burden  to  the  ground  and  lower 
the  umbrella.'  If  riding  a  horse  he  must 
dismount  and  walk  past.  Failure  to  ob- 
serve these  ceremonies  has  at  times 
caused  "  war  "  in  Samoa.  But  at  last  the 
kava  was  drunk  and  we  were  ready  for 
business. 

The  Tui  Manua  addressed  me  very 
courteously,  giving  me  a  hearty  welcome 
to  his  island,  but  at  the  same  time  he  gave 
me  plainly  to  understand  that  he  did  not 
wish  any  interference  with  his  "  king- 
dom." He  and  his  people  seemed  to 
think  that  they  formed  an  independent 
nation,  which  was  quite  able  to  care  for 
itself.  They  ignored  the  fact  that  the 
three  great  Powers  had  protected  them 
for  many  years.  In  reply  to  the  remarks 
of  Tui  Manua  I  handed  him  a  copy  of  the 
President's  proclamation,  announcing 
the  sovereignty  and  protection  of  the 
United  States  over  the  islands,  and  had  it 
translated  to  the  assembled  chiefs.  I 
then  spoke  to  them,  urging  them  to  ac- 
cept the  new  government  and  to  co-op- 
erate with  me  in  improving  their  condi- 
tion in  life.  I  pointed  out  the  many  ad- 
vantages which  would  result  from  hav- 
ing the  protection  of  a  great  Christian 
nation,  and  told  them  that  without  some 
such  protection  they  were  liable  to  be 
badly  treated  by  lawless  persons  or  un- 
scrupulous nations,  just  as  the  Easter 
Island  natives  had  been  treated  some 
years  ago.  But  they  shook  their  heads 
in  dissent,  and  it  was  not  until  I  re- 
minded them  of  some  horrible  scenes 
which  had  occurred  near  Apia  during  the 
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last  war  that  they  would  admit  that  there 
was  any  reason  for  Christian  nations  to 
interfere  with  them.  But  when  I  told  them 
that  some  of  my  brother  officers  had  had 
their  heads  cut  off  by  Samoans  and  that 
the  whole  civilized  world  was  horrified 
by  these  acts,  I  found  the  chiefs  in  a  very 
different  frame  of  mind. 

The  evening  fono  opened  with 
prayers  and  singing,  the  Tui  Manua  him- 
self leading  in  the  religious  exercises. 
Immediately  after  the  prayers  the  Tui 
Manua  handed  me  a  letter,  accepting 
gracefully  for  himself  and  his  people  the 
sovereignty  and  protection  of  the  United 
States.  After  the  meeting  I  walked 
through  the  village  with  Tui  Manua.  He 
led  me  to  a  great  pile  of  stones  in  a  prom- 
inent place,  and  told  me  that  it  was  the 
grave  of  his  grandfather,  a  former  king 
who  had  been  a  cannibal.  His  father 
had  been  king,  but  through  the  efforts  of 
the  missionaries  cannibalism  had  com- 
pletely disappeared  before  the  commence- 
ment of  his  reign,  and  now  I  was  stand- 
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ing  beside  these  graves  with  the  grand- 
son of  the  old  cannibal  king,  who 
for  many  years  has  been  an  able  and 
faithful  Christian  teacher  under  the  Lon- 
don Missionary  Society.  And  yet  many 
people  scoff  at  the  work  of  the  mission- 
aries. I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  they 
have  done  a  wonderful  and  noble  work 
among  the  natives  of  the  South  Seas,  and, 
through  God's  help,  have  practically  con- 
verted the  whole  of  the  Samoans. 
Through  their  faithful  service  these  is- 
lands are  now  prepared  to  take  advan- 
tage of  good  government,  and  will  ad- 
vance wonderfully  in  civilization  in  the 
next  few  years. 

But  to  return  to  Tutuila.  This  island 
has  between  four  and  five  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  they  are  almost,  without 
exception,  enthusiastic  over  their  annexa- 
tion by  the  United  States. 

T  must  say  something  about  the  Sa- 
moans, the  interesting  people  who  have 
10  the  wards  of  our  nation.  After 
living  among  them  for  nearly  a  year,  T 
say,  without  hesitation,  thai  they  are  a 
noble  native  race,  and  1  believe  that  under 


the  fostering  care  of  our  Government 
they  will  soon  rise  to  a  high  degree  of 
civilization.  They  are  brave,  courteous 
and  generous.  Altho  about  all  of  them 
are  professing  Christians  and  public  wor- 
shipers of  God.  their  practice  of  religion 
is  sometimes  questionable.  They  are 
very  lax  about  the  marriage  relation,  and 
find  it  difficult  to  adopt  the  Christian  idea 
of  marriage.  The  Samoan  chiefs  have 
been  accustomed  to  have  all  the  wives 
they  desired,  and  it  is  rather  hard  for 
them  with  their  strong  animal  natures  to 
give  up  this  time  honored  custom.  With 
the  control  of  a  strong  government  the) 
will  soon  improve. 

Hospitality  with  the  Samoans  is  a 
duty  which  is  most  rigidly  attended  to. 
No  matter  if  the  host  is  ruined  by  his 
numerous  guests  he  must  not  abate  his 
generous  hospitality. 

The  Samoans  arc  about  the  laziest  peo- 
ple T  have  ever  seen,  for  the  reason  that 
they  have  no  occasion  to  work.  Nature 
has  provided  them  with  a  climate  where 
clothing  and  fuel  for  heating  purposes  are 
unnecessary,  and   \om\  is  found  in    the 
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coeoanut,  bread  fruit  and  banana,  which 
grow  almost  without  cultivation.  Con- 
sequently the  average  Samoan  will  at 
times  sleep  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day. 
But  this  must  soon  change.  Our  govern- 
ment has  acquired  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable of  the  Pacific  islands.  All  of  these 
islands  are  very  fertile,  and  will  soon  be 
self-supporting  and  will  give  us  no  trou- 
ble. 


In  accepting  the  control  and  protection 
of  these  people  I  believe  that  the  United 
States  is  only  fulfilling  a  solemn  duty  to 
protect  and  guide  the  weak  and  unen- 
lightened. Under  the  cheering  light  of 
liberty  the  Samoans,  so  recently  pagans, 
will  rise  to  a  high  degree  of  civilization, 
and  will  worship  God  in  deed  and  in 
truth. 

U.  S.  Naval  Station,  Tutuila,  Samoa. 
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THE  name  of  our  Cuban  exodus  is 
"  Frye  !  "  For  without  him  there 
would  have  been  no  beginning; 
nor,  even  if  begun,  can  we  believe  that  it 
would  have  been  the  success  that  it  has 
been,  without  him ;  and  have  you  not  a 
saying  speaking  lightly  of  the  play  of 
"Hamlet"  with  Hamlet  left  out?  For 
whether  the  thought  came  first  to  Mr. 
Frye  or  to  some  other,  or  to  several  at 
one  moment,  is  immaterial.  His  was  the 
hand  that  directed  the  plan  to  success. 
Nor  was  it  all  smooth  sailing! 

It  was  in  Havana  that  the  news  came  to 
me  of  this  new  pilgrimage ;  and  at  the 
first  I  could  not  be  sure  that  this  great 
pleasure  might  fall  to  me,  for  I  was  not 
in  the  public  school  service,  but  engaged 
in  private  teaching ;  so  I  first  learned  of 
it  from  the  newspapers — which  at  the 
first  did  not  praise  the  plan.  For  you 
must  understand  that  there  is  one  thing 
which  troubled  them.  Mr.  Frye  is  not  a 
Cuban. 

Let  me  explain  a  little.  We  Cubans 
feel  grateful  to  the  Americans — oh,  deep- 
ly grateful !  for  all  that  they  have  done 
for  us.  And  if  we  could  know  more  def- 
initely when  the  control  of  our  dear  is- 
land will  become  our  own  we  could  wait 
till  then  most  patiently.  But  "  Cuba 
Libre !  "  has  been  the  watchword  now, 
not  for  a  year,  nor  a  decade,  but  for  gen- 
erations. It  is  the  ideal  for  which  we 
have  prayed,  and  fought,  and  starved 
when  need  be,  handing  it  down  as  a  her- 
itage from  father  to  son,  from  mother 
to  daughter.  Such  an  ideal  is  not  to  be 
treated  lightly,  as  you  will  well  under- 


stand. It  must  be  kept  in  mind  when  any 
plan  is  made  for  us  by  others. 

But  to  return.  We  teachers  were  not 
what  in  English  is  called  "  wild  "  to  go, 
for  we  take  things  more  quietly,  under  a 
tropic  sun.  But  what  answers  to  that 
with  us,  we  were !  and  no  happier  com- 
pany than  ours  ever  gathered  on  the 
decks  of  the  "  Sedgwick."  And  what 
was  specially  fortunate,  Mr.  Frye  elected 
to  sail  with  us  and  not  in  the  other 
transports.  We  had  to  stop  at  Matanzas, 
Cardenas  and  Sagua  to  take  on  board 
more  teachers,  so  it  was  a  seven  days' 
voyage  from  Havana  to  Boston ;  and, 
alas !  not  a  few  of  us  were  seasick.  But 
that  is  all  over  now  .  .  .  till  we  re- 
turn.    Let  us  try  not  to  think  of  that. 

Teaching  in  Cuba  is  not  altogether  like 
teaching  anywhere  else,  I  believe.  Un- 
til quite  recently,  the  idea  of  a  woman 
teaching  boys,  or  doing  anything  else  for 
that  matter,  was  unheard  of,  undreamed 
of.  Now  many  are  teaching  boys  in  the 
primary  grades,  and  the  world  remains 
unshaken.  But  we  do  not  teach  boys  and 
girls  in  the  same  classes  as  you  do  here — 
in  what  you  call  "  mixed  schools."  No, 
we  teach  them  separately,  about  50  chil- 
dren to  each  teacher,  and  a  principal  over 
the  whole  school.  This,  you  will  under- 
stand, is  but  a  beginning.  The  children 
are  quick  to  learn ;  they  are  eager  to 
learn ;  little  children  will  come  by  them- 
selves to  be  registered,  so  earnest  are 
they  for  an  education.  A  compulsory 
law  is  not  needed  with  us  now.  We  have 
starved  for  an  education  too  long.  The 
books  we  use  are  American  for  the  most 
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part.  Perhaps  some  day  we  may  take 
up  the  Spanish  classics  as  you  do  your 
English  authors ;  but  now  —  Don 
Quixote  ?  Ah,  no !  it  is  Spanish  !  and  too 
much  have  we  had  of  that.  Imagine 
New  York  children  studying  English 
books  in  1790. 

Our  children,  I  think,  have  less  variety 
of  plays  than  yours;  the  seasons  do  not 
change  so  sharply,  and  in  one  season  at 
least  only  umbrellas  are  strictly  fash- 
ionable. In  the  others,  baseball  and  kite 
flying  are  the  main  aims  of  boy  life. 
The  girls  ?  Oh,  they  keep  very  quiet !  They 
have  their  dolls ;  tho  it  be  but  a  rag  one, 
a  doll  is  a  doll  to  a  little  girl  the  world 
over.  Our  girls,  you  know,  are  brought 
up  not  like  yours.  Everything  that  a 
man  is,  that  is  what  our  young  women 
wish  not  to  be.  That  is  hardly  compli- 
mentary to  the  man,  you  say  ?  Ah !  well, 
it  is  our  custom.  And  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  one  to  be  a  "  new  woman,"  as  I 
believe  your  phrase  is.  Nearly  all  of 
our  young  ladies  marry.  Thus  far  there 
have  been  plenty  of  good  men  to  go 
round.  In  your  wars  it  has  been  differ- 
ent. Then  the  men  went  away,  and  some 
never  came  back.  With  us,  if  our  young 
men  were  shot,  our  girls  and  women 
starved  also  as  their  share  of  war ;  so 
those  that  lived  came  out  about  even, 
after  all. 

But,  of  course,  there  are  some  who  do 
not  marry.  Some  who  have  been  "  dif- 
ficult to  please,"  or  who  have  faithful 
memory  for  some  one  dead  in  the  war 
and  who  become  sisters ;  and  now  and 
then  one  studies  hard  and  becomes  a 
typewriter  in  some  office.  These  are 
very  much  liked ;  for  they  try  hard,  they 
learn  swiftly,  and  they  are  faithful.  They 
are  not  many  as  yet,  and  they  are  great- 
ly respected.  It  makes  no  difference 
with  them,  socially,  after  business  hours, 
any  more  than  it  would  to  their  brother 
in,  say,  the  office  across  the  way.  Why 
should  it?  They  are  young  ladies  still. 
Yet  it  is  a  new  life  to  them.  In  Old 
Cuba,  girls  stopped  school  at  14  or  15. 
At  16  or  17  they  got  married.  Why, 
then,  study  more? — was  the  idea.  To 
keep  right  on  studying  for  years  and 
years  "  for  art's  sake  "  was  not  thought 
of;  nor  has  it  been  done  yet.  But 
that  is  because  the  war  is  so  lately  over. 
Now  we  are  waking  up  to  what  is  pos- 
sible for  us  in  the  new  life.     The  Uni- 


versity of  Havana  was  opened  to  women 
some  years  ago,  and  many  have  taken 
advantage  of  this  privilege,  following 
the  courses  and  graduating  with  very 
high  honors  as  Doctors  of  Medicine, 
Pharmacy,  or  Sciences.  We  are  study- 
ing English,  but  we  are  keeping  our  own 
language,  our  own  accent ;  for  outside  of 
old  Castile  we  hold  that  nowhere  do  you 
hear  our  language  spoken  with  more 
perfection.  Do  not  you,  also,  say  that 
in  America  as  a  rule  English  is  better 
spoken  than  it  is  in  London?  So  it  is 
with  us.  Perhaps  Santiago  may  have  a 
word  or  two  which  are  not  used  in  Ha- 
vana ;  and  vice  versa.  But  such  are  few. 
Our  island  is  small  enough  to  keep  free 
from  such  dialects  as  are  spread  over 
England ;  altho  I  must  confess  that  as 
yet  from  Havana  it  is  easier  to  go  to 
New  York  than  to  Santiago.  And  now, 
all  over  Cuba  the  schools  have  sprung  up 
like  our  own  tropical  foliage,  that  covers 
the  ruins  and  wrecks  of  war  in  a  few 
scant  weeks.  In  those  schools  Cubans  are 
teaching.  They  are  training  up  a  whole 
generation  of  little  people,  and  it  will  be 
but  a  few  short  years  when  they,  too, 
will  be  ready  to  do  their  part  in  shaping 
the  future  of  the  island.  And  how  are 
they  doing  it?  What  models  are  they 
making  of  themselves,  those  teachers,  for 
the  little  ones  to  follow  ?     Let  us  see ! 

Remember,  these  are  wholly  Cuban. 
Not  long  ago  the  system  from  its  head 
down  was  thoroughly  inspected.  Every 
item  of  supplies  was  followed  from  is- 
suance to  expenditure,  to  the  worth  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars  that 
had  passed  through  Cuban  hands.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that 
there  were  no  deficits,  nothing  unac- 
counted for ;  but  that  may  not  be.  There 
was  a  deficit,  which  remains  a  mystery  to 
this  day,  unchecked,  vanished.  It  was 
one  lead  pencil. 

What  next  can  I  say.  The  climate? 
Ah !  well,  the  kind  people  of  Boston  are 
maintaining  that  we  brought  our  climate 
with  us  in  these  warm  days;  and  as  that 
is  not  wholly  possible  some  one  must 
rise  and  confess  that  it  is  warm  else- 
where than  in  Cuba.  We  have  some  warm 
weather,  but  we  do  not  keep  in  charge 
the  world's  supply.  We  have  our  share, 
we  dress  for  it,  and  plan  our  daily  lives  in 
harmony  with  what  time  has  taught  us 
it  demands.     The  Americans  who  come 
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to  us  must  do  likewise,  if  they  wish  to 
make  the  most  of  themselves  under  a 
tropic  sun.  Fortunately  our  Governor 
was  a  surgeon  before  he  became  a  gen- 
eral, and  is  well  prepared  to  understand 
the  needs  of  those  around  him,  and  he 


has  his  own  family  in  Havana,  so  he 
must  approve  of  it  to  a  large  extent;  al- 
tho  Mrs.  Wood  did  say  at  parting  that  it 
might  not  be  for  long,  as  it  was  possible 
that  our  meeting  next  would  be  not  in 
Havana,  but  in  Boston. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


The    Future    of  Yale 

By  John  Christopher  Schwab,  Ph.D., 

Professor   of   Political   Economy  at    Yale   University. 


THE  annual  gathering  of  graduates 
at  the  Yale  Commencement  sea- 
son is  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to 
those  who  received  a  part  or  all  of  their 
higher  education  at  that  university.  In 
successive  waves  the  graduates  of  each 
year  return  to  their  alma  mater  during 
the  last  week  of  June  to  renew  the  ac- 
quaintances and  experiences  of  former 
years.     To  an  outsider  these  reunions  are 
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chiefly  devoted  to  boisterous  jollification 
that  obscures  the  deep  interest  felt  in  the 
welfare  of  the  institution,  which  draws 
together  so  many  from  all  sections  of  the 
country  to  see  for  themselves  what  the 
present  condition  of  the  university  is,  to 
pass  judgment  on  any  changes  they  may 
find,  and  to  hear  of  the  plans  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  is  this  common  purpose  which 
characterizes  and  dignifies  the  central 
functions  of  the  Commencement  season 


— the  Commencement  exercises  proper 
with  the  President's  address,  and  the  less 
formal  Alumni  Dinner  following  them. 
On  these  occasions  the  President  outlines 
the  progress  of  the  University  during  the 
past  year,  and  sketches  the  future  policy 
of  his  administration.  At  the  recent 
Commencement  President  Hadley's  pub- 
lic addresses  were  chiefly  concerned  with 
questions  of  university  organization  and 
with  the  proposed  buildings  to  commem- 
orate the  two  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  Yale.  All  graduates 
and  friends  of  the  institution  are  looking 
forward  to  this  celebration  in  October, 
1 90 1,  which  is  to  mark  the  close  of  two 
centuries  of  an  honorable  career,  and 
usher  in  a  new  era  of  usefulness  to  the 
cause  of  higher  education  in  this  country. 
This  is  a  cause  that  should  and  does  ap- 
peal not  only  to  those  who  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  a  university  training,  but  to 
the  great  body  of  thoughtful  people,  who 
are  more  and  more  recognizing  our 
American  colleges  and  universities  as  the 
crown  of  our  educational  system,  and  are 
becoming  their  most  loyal  supporters  and 
champions.  The  present  welfare  and  fu- 
ture progress  of  Yale  appeals  to  a  grow- 
ing constituency,  which  criticises  the 
present  and  devises  plans  for  the  future 
from  a  great  variety  of  standpoints. 

The  recent  graduate,  fresh  from  the 
stress  and  competition  of  the  active 
world,  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  democratic  spirit  of  Yale. 
The  growth  of  the  number  of  students, 
of  the  diversification  of  interests,  and  of 
the  disparity  of  wealth  will,  he  fears,  im- 
pair the  equality  of  opportunity,  which 
to  him  was  and  should  be  the  keynote  of 
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university  life.  Those  of  us  who  are  in 
close  touch  with  the  life  of  the  institu- 
tion are  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that 
the  true  democratic  spirit  in  its  broadest 
sense  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  tradition  of  the  University — 
which  but  reflects  the  character  of  the 
country  at  large — to  be  blighted  by  the 
social  changes  going  on  about  us.  If  we 
believe  the  country  will  survive  them  and 
preserve  its  character,  we  need  have  no 
fear  for  the  democratic  spirit  of  Yale. 
The  difficulty  is  not  so  much  that  of  in- 
suring to  every  one  an  equal  chance  of 
distinguishing  himself,  as  it  is  that  of 
balancing"  the  incentive  to  individual  dis- 


ance  of  mere  boyish  enthusiasm,  but  it 
is  in  embryo  the  same  feeling  which  ap- 
pears in  the  devotion  to  the  interests  of 
the  University  and  its  high  aims,  and 
which  in  after  life  grows  into  unselfish 
and  disinterested  attachment  to  some  no- 
ble cause.  The  lessons  in  loyalty  taught 
the  student  as  he  stands  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  his  fellows  in  "  support- 
ing." as  they  say,  their  representatives  on 
the  athletic  field,  or  as  he  plays  his  part 
in  the  discussions  of  a  "  university  meet- 
ing." these  lessons  are  not  wasted,  but 
will  bear  fruit  in  loyalty  to  some  great 
cause,  lie  it  in  Church  or  State,  to  which 
he  will  devote  himself  in  later  vears. 
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tinction  with  the  incentive  to  common  ac- 
tion. No  one  denies  the  immense  im- 
portance of  a  university  education  in 
stimulating  the  growth  of  the  best  that  is 
in  the  individual  student,  both  morally 
and  intellectually,  but  we  must  not  over- 
look the  need  of  a  complementary  stimu- 
lus to  self-effacement  and  devotion  to  a 
common  cause.  The  deep-rooted  class 
feeling,  which  has  always  distinguished 
the  undergraduate  life  at  Yale,  and  which 
will  doubtless  survive,  tho  in  perhaps 
changed  and  changing  forms,  exempli- 
fies this  spirit.  This  feeling  of  clannish- 
iicss.  of  devotion  to  a  common  cause, 
sometimes  not  an  ideally  high  one.  has 
led  to  excesses,  and  often  has  the  appear- 


The  older  graduate  does  not,  perhaps, 
rank  the  importance  of  the  democratic 
spirit  of  Yale  as  high  as  his  younger 
brother  does.  To  him — especially  if  he 
took  part  in  the  Civil  War — the  chief 
aim  of  the  University  should  be  to  pre- 
serve its  character  of  a  national  institu- 
tion, to  bring  together  under  a  common 
influence  representatives  of  all  sections 
of  this  country,  and  imbue  them  with  a 
reverence  for  their  common  heritage  and 
an  appreciation  of  their  common  citizen- 
ship. That  Yale  draws  her  students  from 
all  sections  of  the  country,  has  widened 
her  constituency,  and  will  presumably 
continue  to  do  so,  is  attested  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures,  which,  however,  only  ap- 
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ply  to  the  graduates  of  the  Academical 
Department : 

BIRTHPLAI  B     OR     PARENTS'     HOMES. 

New  Middle       North  Southern 

England.  Atlantic.  Central  States. 

Undergraduates  of    Percent.  Percent.  Percent.  Per  cent. 

1701-20 93  6                  o  o 

1800-01 92  5                  o  3 

1825-26 63  21                  3  12 

Graduates  of 

1850-54 50  30                 5  12 

1870-74 40  35                14  7 

1880-84.    '. . .     40  36               15  6 

1895-99  29  38               22  7 

These  figures  indicate  that  from  de- 
pending- almost  entirely  upon  New  Eng- 
land for  students,  the  Yale  clientele  has 
spread  westward  with  the  growth  of  the 
country.     It  is  fair  to  assume  that  this 


more  devoted  themselves  to  a  business 
or  allied  career.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
century  a  mere  handful  became  business 
men;  nowadays  the  fraction  is  one-third. 
The  law  and  business  together  attracted 
less  than  half  of  each  graduating  class  a 
hundred  years  ago ;  nowadays,  two- 
thirds.  These  figures  do  not  mean  that 
the  other  learned  professions  besides  the 
law,  especially  the  ministry,  have  lost 
their  importance,  but  that  a  higher  ed- 
ucation has  become  the  preparation  for  a 
wider  range  of  occupations  than  formerly, 
and  that  whatever  broadening  and  deep- 
ening influence  American  universities  ex- 
ert on  our  national  life  is  being  exerted 
through  more  channels  than  heretofore. 
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movement  will  continue,  and  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  University  will  always  be 
a  national,  not  a  local  one.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  eventually  the  South  will 
again  be  represented  by  such  large  dele- 
gations as  were  drawn  from  there  before 
the  Civil  War.  So  far  the  recovery  is 
hardly   perceptible. 

It  should  be  added  that,  while  students 
are  more  and  more  widely  distributed  as 
to  birthplace,  as  graduates  they  tend  to 
settle  permanently  in  the  older  sections 
of  the  country,  and  in  the  centers  of  in- 
dustry and  commerce.  This  movement 
is  better  understood  when  we  remem- 
ber that  the  successive  generations  of 
Yale  College  graduates  have  more  and 


Foreign  observers  are  quite  right  in  look- 
ing upon  our  colleges  and  universities  as 
peculiarly  American  products.  Similar 
institutions  in  other  countries  have  not 
such  a  broad  foundation  nor  such  an  ex- 
tent of  influence  upon  the  national  life. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  noble  responsibility  Yale 
shares  with  her  sister  colleges  and  uni- 
versities in  bringing  together  the  am- 
bitious youth  of  the  land,  from  different 
homes  and  surroundings,  with  different 
aims  and  prospects,  to  fit  them  under  the 
same  roof  for  the  intellectual  leadership 
they  are  to  assume  in  their  various  chosen 
fields. 

Another  view  of  Yale's  responsibility 
to  the  country  is  offered  by  a  study  of  the 
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nationality  of  its  students.  Here  we  are 
confined  to  a  somewhat  haphazard  class- 
ification of  the  names  of  the  graduates  of 
four  periods  chosen  at  random.  Of  the 
graduates  of  1 701 -1720,  all  had  English 
names;  of  the  graduates  of  1801,  all  but 
one  had  distinctly  English  or  Scotch 
names — the  exception  was  a  Dutch  name, 
and  can  be  classed  with  the  others.  In 
1 85 1  95  per  cent,  of  the  graduates  had 
English  or  Scotch  names ;  nearly  3  per 
com.  German ;  1  per  cent,  each,  Dutch 
and  Jewish.  Of  the  600  graduates  of 
last  June,  86  per  cent,  had  English  or 


influence  that  an  institution  like  Yale  ex- 
erts in  Americanizing  the  various  foreign 
elements  in  our  population  cannot  be 
overstated ;  and  that  influence  will  in- 
evitably increase  as  it  has  increased  in 
the  past. 

Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  be 
engaged  in  the  active  administration  of 
the  University's  affairs  share  the  above 
points  of  view,  and  are  fully  alive  to  the 
importance  of  preserving  and  strength- 
ening the  democratic  and  the  national 
character  of  the  institution.  But  to  us 
the  problems  of  the  future  naturally  cen- 
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Scotch  names ;  7  per  cent.  German ;  over 
3  per  cent.  Irish  (to  which  should  no 
doubt  be  added  many  of  the  Scotch 
names)  ;  nearly  2  per  cent.  Dutch ;  over  1 
per  cent.  Jewish ;  and  less  than  1  per 
cent,  each,  Scandinavian,  Armenian,  Jap- 
anese and  Greek.  However  inaccurate 
this  census  may  be,  it  indicates  the 
growth  of  other  nationalities  than  the 
English  and  Scotch  in  the  student  body. 
The  sons  of  German  and  Irish  immi- 
grants are  attending  the  University  in  in- 
creasing numbers ;  the  sons  of  Scandi- 
navians and  Italians  are  following  in 
lesser  numbers.     The  importance  of  the 


ter  about  the  development  of  Yale  as  a 
teaching  institution.  To  us  they  are  dis- 
tinctly and  concretely  educational  prob- 
lems, perhaps  in  a  somewhat  narrow 
sense.  Ours  is  the  task  of  training  the 
intellectual  leaders  of  the  country.  In  the 
history  of  higher  education  in  this  coun- 
try Yale  has  been  surpassed  by  many  in- 
stitutions in  the  technical  education  they 
offer.  This  University  has  more  or  less 
ignored  the  motive  of  preparing  its  stu- 
dents for  bread  winning,  and  has  em- 
phasized the  teaching  of  principles.  To 
illustrate:  A  student  of  applied  mathe- 
matics is  not  trained  to  use  a  vernier  with 
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minute  accuracy,  but  is  taught  to  make 
one  :  or,  in  a  more  technical  line  of  study, 
a  prospective  engineer  is  not  trained  as 
much  in  testing  the  strength  of  steel 
beams  as  lie  is  taught  the  construction  of 
the  testing  machine;  or,  still  further,  no 
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I.  Berzeliua  Society.  3.  Wolf's  Head  Society.  8.  Chemical 
Laboratory.  4.  North  Sheffield.  5.  Winchester  Hall.  6.  Bi- 
ol >rl<"i'    Laboratory.      7.  south   Sheffield.    8.  The    Colony. 

:i.  a l piii«  Delta  l'lii  Society.  10.  The  Clolstei  society. 
11.  Delta Phi  Society.  Vi.  Hook  and  Snake  Society.  I.i.  DinitiK 
Hall.     n.  Administration.      ir>.  Scroll  and  Ke\  Society.    16. 

Delia    1'sl   Society.     17.  /eta    INI    Society,      is.   1'si  I'psilon   So- 

cieiy.  19.  Gymnasium.  20.  Dean's  Hall.  81.  Berkeley.  38. 
white.   88.  Erayerweather.    34.  Psychological  Laboratory.   86. 

Divinity  School.      26,   Law   School.      87.  Delta    Kappa    Knsilon 

society.  38.  Plerson  Hall.  89.  Peahodv  Museum.  80.  Boiler 
B3om.  81.  Dean's  Office.  83.  Dining  Hall.  88.  Sloane  Labora- 
tory. 84.  Kent  Laboratory.  86.  Skull  and  Hones  Society.  86. 
Alumni  Hall.  87.  Dwight  Hall.  88.  Old  Library.  89.  Chitten- 
den Library.  10.  An  school.  11.  Vanderbllt.  18.  Osborn 
Hall.  18.  Welch  Hall.  11.  Phelps  Hall.  16.  Lawrence  Hall. 
n;.  Farnani  Hall.  17.  Battell  I  hapel.  18.  Dnrfee.  19.  I  Di- 
versity Club.  50.  Medical  school.  51.  College  St  Hall.  58. 
Graduates'  •  ilub.   53.  v»i  k  Hall. 
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attempt  is  made  to  give  the  prospective 
hanker  proficiency  in  accounting  or  pass- 
ing judgment  on  commercial  paper,  but 
he  is  taught  the  science  of  banking,  its 
history,  and  the  part  it  plays  in  the  indus- 
trial world. 

Technical  proficiency  and  business  skill 
can  be  acquired  to  better  advantage  else- 
where. A  university's  chief  concern  is 
to  inculcate  clear,  disinterested  and  stren- 
uous thinking.  In  attaining  this  end 
Yale,  like  other  universities,  sets  itself 
the  task  of  advancing,  preserving  and  im- 
parting knowledge.  The  edu- 
cational problems  which  con- 

1    I  front   her   would   seem   to  be 

g    grouped     about    these    three 
^^    poles. 

To  advance  knowledge,  to 
extend  the  domain  of  science,  has  always 
been  the  peculiar  function  of  universities 
the  world  over.  Our  American  universi- 
ties have  contributed  to  this  movement, 
and  will  contribute  more.  The  problem  of 
the  present  and  future  is  how  to  stimu- 
late the  disinterested  pursuit  of  truth, 
and  how  to  attract  a  competent  class  of 
investigators  to  carry  on  their  researches 
under  the  auspices  and  with  the  equip- 
ment of  the  University.  A  scholar  must 
find  the  reward  for  his  devotion  to  such 
pursuits  in  the  satisfaction  of  having  con- 
tributed his  little  to  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  causes.  No  university,  espe- 
cially in  this  country,  can  offer  him  a 
money  reward  comparable  with  the  one 
the  world  at  large  is  ready  to  pay  him  for 
his  efforts  directed  along  other  and  more 
practical  lines.  Yale's  future  power  in 
the  intellectual  progress  of  the  country 
hinges  to  no  small  degree  on  her  success 
or  failure  in  recruiting  a  home  battalion 
of  such  scholars.  In  the  past  her  of- 
ficers have  been  distinguished  for  their 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  objects  of  the 
University.  There  must  and  will  be  no 
change  in  the  future. 

But,  in  a  broader  sense,  must  Yale's 
motto.  "  Truth  and  Light,"  be  carried 
into  practice.  The  number  of  so-called 
"  learned  "  professions  must  be  increased 
so  as  to  include  all  the  vocations  to  which 
the  University  offers  a  preparation.  For 
many  years  the  ministry  monopolized 
that  title,  and  nobly  championed  the 
cause  of  learning  and  culture.  Other 
professions  fell  in  line,  notably  the  medi- 
cal profession.     Of  late  many  others  have; 
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been  added ;  the  engineer,  no  longer  a 
handicraftsman,  is  a  trained  scientist ; 
and  to  choose  a  recent  illustration :  The 
official  of  the  lumber  company  is  to  be 
trained  in  the  science  of  forestry.  Who 
can  tell  what  professions  fifty  years  hence 
will  call  for  a  scientific  training  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  or  what  regions 
the  conquering  forces  of  human  knowl- 
edge will  invade? 

As  a  necessary  adjunct  to  a  university, 
considered  as  a  workshop  for  scholars, 
must  stand  its  function  of  preserving 
knowledge.  The  growth  of  its  library  is, 
from  this  point  of  view,  one  of  the  chief 
concerns  of  the  Yale  authorities.  This 
storehouse  of  the  world's  learning — un- 
rivaled in  some  departments — must  keep 
pace  with  the  increasing  output.  But, 
what  is  of  equal  if  not  of  greater  im- 
portance, the  material  collected  must  be 
made  available  for  use.  This  involves 
immense 'efforts  in  properly  arranging 
and  cataloging  it,  in  preparing  bibliog- 
raphies and  adopting  all  the  other  me- 
chanical devices  for  which  American  li- 
braries are  pre-eminent.  The  efforts  in 
these  directions  have  led  to  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  use  of  the  library  in  recent 
years,  which  is  sure  to  further  increase. 

But  a  university's  work  is  only  half 
done,  or,  as  most  persons  would  say,  not 
done  at  all,  if  it  did  not  largely  bend  its 
energies  to  imparling  knowledge.     The 


teachers  of  this  country  look  to  such  in- 
stitutions as  Yale  to  set  the  standards  in 
that  most  difficult  art  of  mental  training, 
and  to  supply  their  ranks  with  properly 
drilled  recruits.  It  would  be  rash  to 
claim  that  Yale  has  lived  up  to  her  op- 
portunities in  this  particular.  Boundless 
opportunities  of  influencing  and  direct- 
ing the  progress  of  education  in  this 
country  are  open  to  her,  which  she  is  be- 
ginning to  seize.  The  most  serious  prob- 
lems affecting  the  future  of  Yale,  in  the 
writer's  opinion,  lie  in  this  direction. 
They  involve  the  University's  relation  to 
the  entire  educational  system,  especially 
to  the  secondary  schools ;  they  involve 
changes  in,  if  not  the  reconstruction  of, 
the  courses  of  study  in  various  depart- 
ments; they  involve  dignifying  the 
teacher's  profession ;  they  involve  the  ex- 
tension of  the  University's  work  in  di- 
rections which  experience  must  indicate. 
Their  solution  calls  for  wisdom  and  pa- 
tience, and  a  quick  discernment  and  broad 
conception  of  the  interests  of  our  coun- 
try's intellectual  progress.  Those  of  us 
who  owe  the  best  inspiration  of  our  lives 
to  her  teaching  have  no  fear  for  the  fu- 
ture of  Yale,  and  believe  that  as  she  en- 
ters upon  the  third  century  of  her  life,  she 
enters  with  renewed  vigor  upon  a  new 
era  of  usefulness  to  the  cause  of  human 
enlightenment,  for  which  she  has  always 
stood. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


In    the    Agora    of  Corinth 

By  Prof.   Rufus   B.   Richardson,   Ph.  D  . 

Director  of  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens. 


THE  luck  of  the  excavations  at  Cor- 
inth is  the  one  thing  that  im- 
presses me  when  I  look  back  over 
our  four  campaigns.  When  we  began 
work  in  1896  there  was  nothing  that  we 
so  much  desired  to  find  as  the  Agora,  not 
only  because  the  Agora  of  every  Greek 
city  was  the  center  of  its  life,  but  because 
Pausanias,  the  excavator's  friend  and  pa- 
tron saint,  had  recorded  that  most  of  the 
important  monuments  of  Corinth  were  in 
and  near  its  Agora.  One  unsuccessful 
attempt,  however,  to  find  the  Agora  had 
already  been  made  by  a  Greek  arche- 
ologist  five  years  earlier;  and  consider- 


ing the  enormous  area  of  the  ancient 
city  and  the  fact  that  not  a  single  monu- 
ment in  the  description  of  Pausanias, 
which  was  very  clear  tho  brief,  re- 
mained above  ground,  except  the  vener- 
able temple  ruin,  which  could  not  be 
identified  with  anything  in  that  descrip- 
tion, I  had  no  thought  of  finding  the 
Agora  except  by  a  very  gradual  ap- 
proach, and  declared  in  advance  that  I 
should  consider  the  first  year's  work  a 
success  if  we  found  anything.  And  we 
did  find  something — viz.,  the  theater 
(to  speak  more  exactly,  two  theaters,  a 
Greek  one  and  a  Roman  one  on  top  of 
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dent  city.  The  massive  temple  ruin, 
which  we  completely  excavated,  got  its 
correct  name,  and  is  now  to  be  known  as 
the  Apollo  temple.  We  also  excavated 
a  second  fountain  between  it  and  the  the- 
ater, further  west,  which  fell  into  line  as 
Glauke ;  and  here  the  Greek  gods  were 
kind  in  giving  us  to  excavate  a  fountain 
already  dry,  very  different  from  Peirene, 
which  in  the  preceding  year  had  given  us 
so  much  trouble,  because  through  it 
flowed  the  water  supply  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  modern  village  known  as  Old 
Corinth. 

Our  work  inside  the  Agora,  however, 
was  disappointing.  We  cleared  in  it 
an  area  adjacent  to  the  Propylsea  of  three 
or  four  hundred  square  yards,  without 
finding  anything  worthy  of  record.  Of 
the  Propylasa  itself  we  found  nothing 
beyond  the  formless  stumps  of  the  but- 
tresses, and  none  of  that  magnificence 
that  appears  on  coins  of  the  times  of  the 
Roman  emperors. 

We  began  the  work  this  year,  then, 
with  some  misgivings  lest,  while  the  Ro- 
mans had  not  here  destroved  all  that  the 
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it)  under  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  earth, 
where  it  still  lies,  except  that  six  trenches 
broad  and  deep  still  furnish  the  visitor 
an  opportunity  to  study  its  structure, 
which  has  been  duly  described  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Archeology.  But 
this  something  proved  to  be  everything. 
From  it  by  the  help  of  Pausanias  a  ray 
of  light  shot  out  into  the  darkness,  and  I 
jumped  at  once  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the 
location  of  the  Agora,  and  fortunately 
recorded  in  print  the  quick  and  almost 
rash  conclusion. 

We  waited  three  years  for  the  abso- 
lute certainty.  The  Turkish  war  having 
caused  the  excavations  to  drop  out  in 
1^97,  we  found  and  excavated  in  the  next 
year  the  famous  fountain  Peirene,  and 
knew  thai  we  were  drawing  nearer  to  the 
goal.  In  1899  we  passed  up  a  flight  of 
marble  steps,  through  the  buttresses  of 
the  Propylaea,  through  which  the  road 
from  Lechaeon,  the  harbor  on  the  Cor- 
inthian Gulf,  entered  the  Agora,  and 
scored  our  goal.  The  topography  of 
Corinth  was  thereby  made  absolutely 
clear.     We  could  draw  a  map  of  the  an- 
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Greeks  had  built,  yet  the  Slavs  or  Goths, 
or  whoever  those  moderns  might  be — 
vandals  all  of  them  at  any  rate — might 
have  destroyed  all  that  the  Romans  had 
spared  or  built.  It  was  under  the  im- 
pulse of  a  sense  of  duty  to  dig  where  we 
had  already  got  the  Greek  Government 
to  put  the  land  at  our  disposal,  and  to 
arrive  at  least  at  a  negative  result  before 
we  asked  for  more  room,  rather  than 
with  any  very  high  hopes  of  important 


had  to  earn  doubly  the  price  which  we 
had  paid  for  it  last  year. 

Besides  the  blocks,  both  architrave 
and  cornice  blocks,  with  elaborately 
carved  ornamental  bands,  we  soon  came 
upon  a  colossal  statue  in  three  pieces,  at- 
tached to  a  pilaster,  and  immediately 
afterward  found  a  massive  base  for  the 
statue,  with  an  odd  looking  relief.  Then 
came  another  similar  base,  and  right  be- 
side it  the  upper  half  of  another  colossal 
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finds,  that  we  took  up  the  work  in  April 
of  the  present  year. 

Because  the  land  at  our  disposal  lay 
mainly  to  the  west,  up  hill,  from  the 
Propylaea,  we  laid  our  track  around  the 
west  end  of  the  Propylaea  into  the  Agora. 
And  here  luck  was  with  us.  We  were 
driven  to  success ;  and  it  came  at  once.  In 
all  former  campaigns  we  had  gone 
through  long  weeks  of  dullness  to 
achieve  our  results  just  at  the  end.  So  it 
was  with  the  discovery  of  the  theater,  of 
Peirene,  and  of  the  Agora.  But  now  at 
the  outset  we  ran  upon  such  massive 
marble  blocks  that  we  found  difficulty  in 
pushing  our  truck  ahead ;  and  our  derrick 


statue,  a  duplicate  of  the  first.  It  stood 
in  a  roughly  made  wall,  perpendicular, 
but  with  the  head  downward.  Our  ex- 
citement increased  as  we  cleared  it  down 
to  its  perfect  chin,  and  then  to  its  perfect 
mouth.  We  yelled  with  delight  when  we 
saw  a  perfect  nose.  The  other  statue 
had  lost  its  nose,  which  had  been  made  of 
a  separate  piece  set  jn.  It  is  great  luck 
to  find  statues  with  noses,  because  when 
a  statue  "  takes  a  header  "  from  its  base, 
it  is  sure  to  lose  its  nose,  unless  it  has  the 
rare  fortune  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles 
to  fall  into  a  bed  of  mud. 

Two  other  colossal  heads,  found  later, 
of  the  same  marble,  were  like  the  first 
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two,  cut  away  at  the  back.  We  soon 
found  some  square  Corinthian  capitals, 
which  fitted  upon  the  tops  of  pilasters  at 
the  backs  of  the  colossal  figures.  These 
capitals  had  also  been  slightly  cut  away 
on  one  side  to  allow  the  heads  to  be 
brought  more  closely  up  against  them. 
Upon  these  capitals  fitted  the  architrave 
blocks,  and  upon  these  the  cornice  blocks. 
So  we  have  all  the  members  of  a  fagade 
from  base  to  summit.  It  is  probable  that 
they  all  came  from  the  Propylaea,  to 
which  may  be  assigned  also  several  large 
pieces  of  coppered  ceiling  with  reliefs 
in  their  depressions,  two  such  reliefs  rep- 
resenting Helios  and  Selene.  An  archi- 
tect will  now  be  able  to  make  a  drawing 
of  the  Propylaea,  which  in  itself  would 
constitute  the  success  of  a  campaign.  But 
this  was  only  our  beginning. 

I  will  not  here  discuss  or  even  catalog 
all  that  we  found ;  but  will  confine  my- 
self to  the  two  greater  achievements.  In 
the  first  place,  we  went  on  finding  more 
sculpture,  so  much,  in  fact,  that  the  Greek 
Government  immediately  started  the 
erection  of  a  local  museum,  the  provi- 
sional museum  hitherto  employed  being 
inadequate. 

The  most  showy  piece  which  we  found 
was  a  life  sized  head  of  Ariadne,  with 
the  right  hand  pressing  down  an  ivy 
wreath  upon  it.  The  tips  of  the  dainty 
fingers  were  all  broken  off,  as  well  as  two 
of  the  ivy  leaves ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
day  all  the  missing  finger  tips  and  one  ivy 
leaf  were  found.  A  large  fragment  of  a 
round  base  found  near  by  contained  a  re- 
lief of  two  dancing  maenads,  two-thirds 
life  size,  whose  flowing  drapery  suggests 
that  of  the  figures  on  the  famous  balus- 
trade of  the  Nike  temple  at  Athens. 
Quite  likely  the  Ariadne  statue  stood  on 
this  base.  Both  the  relief  and"  the  head 
are  works  of  Roman  times,  as  one  sees 
from  the  lack  of  careful  finish.  But  the 
artist  had  good  models.  Whether  the 
Nike  balustrade  inspired  the  relief  or  not, 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  Erechtheion 
inspired  the  architecture  and  scuplture 
of  the  Propylaea,  its  palmettc  ornaments 
and  bearing  figures,  both  slop  work  in 
comparison  to  their  great  originals. 

\  less  showy  piece,  but  one  that  is 
redolent  of  unmistakable  Greek  art,  is  the 
right  hand  portion  of  a  small  votive  re- 
lief containing  seven  figures  gracefully 
poised  and  grouped.     This,  perhaps,  de- 


serves to  be  considered  our  best  sculpture 
find. 

There  was  an  especial  satisfaction  in 
finding  so  much  sculpture,  for  two  rea- 
sons : 

First,  because  sculpture  is  what  the 
general  public  look  for  in  excavations. 
Excavators  themselves  are  apt  to  think 
of  great  monuments  like  temples  and  the- 
atres as  their  great  end,  and  to  look  at 
objects  of  art  as  something  very  desir- 
able, but  distinctly  secondary.  During 
the  year  when  we  excavated  Peirene,  and 
thought  we  were  doing  very  well,  the 
assistant  government  ephor,  tho  an  il- 
literate man,  probably  voiced  the  senti- 
ments of  a  somewhat  wide  public,  when 
he  remarked  to  me  one  day :  "  These  are 
the  first  serious  excavations  that  I  ever 
attended  where  there  were  no  finds."  By 
the  word  "  serious  "  he  meant  doubtless 
that  we  were  spending  a  good  deal  of 
money.  The  workmen  shared  this  feel- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  course,  altho  they 
brightened  up  greatly  at  the  discovery 
of  a  few  headless  statues,  all  of  which  I 
would  have  gladly  exchanged  for  one 
first  class  inscription. 

The  second  reason  for  satisfaction  was 
that  the  fact  that  in  former  years  we 
found  a  good  many  statues  and  no  heads 
to  speak  of  had  been  talked  about. 
Something  like  an  insinuation  had  once 
been  made  that  workmen  were  stealing 
heads.  The  director  of  a  museum  in 
Europe  was  said  to  have  jocularly  ex- 
pressed his  thanks  to  the  Americans  for 
having  dug  out  for  him  a  very  fine  head 
in  his  museum  purporting  to  come  from 
a  Corinthian  peasant.  Not  that  I  ever 
gave  any  credence  to  the  report  that  such 
a  head  really  came  from  our  excavations ; 
one  who  knows  much  of  the  ways  of 
those  who  offer  antiquities  for  sale  in 
Greece  has  noticed  two  facts ;  first,  that 
they  are  very  reluctant  to  tell  the  real 
provenance  of  the  article;  secondly,  that 
they  generally  give  some  place  which  is 
in  vogue,  so  to  speak ;  at  one  period 
(  Mvmpia,  at  another  Delphi,  at  another 
Thebes.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if 
Corinth  should  now  be  in  vogue.  But. 
at  any  rate,  it  has  been  shown  that  we  are 
sufficiently  watchful  at  Corinth  to  keep 
what  is  really  found. 

1  pass  to  a  second  additional  result.  In 
the  course  of  our  work  we  had  been  grad- 
ually advancing  westward  and  approach- 
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ing  the  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  stands 
the  Apollo  temple.  I  shall  always  in  ex- 
cavations pin  my  faith  to  the  foot  of  a 
hill.  In  Eretria,  at  the  foot  of  the  acrop- 
olis, we  found  with  slight  lahor  the  an- 
cient gymnasium,  with  important  in- 
scriptions and  interesting  sculpture.  In 
such  a  position  the  kindly  earth  covers 
up  objects  with  great  promptness.  And 
now  at  Corinth  under  six  or  seven  times 
as  great  depth  of  earth  we  made  our 
most  important  find. 

Passing  through  a  door-like  opening 
in  a  balustrade  made  of  metopes  and 
triglyphs,  we  came  upon  a  spot  where 
the  earth  began  to  give  way  under  the 
feet  of  the  workmen ;  presently  one 
slipped  down  obliquely  with  the  sliding 
earth,  and  disappeared,  to  reappear  with 
eyes  big  as  saucers  over  a  "  room  with 
columns  and  statues."  Before  nightfall, 
which  was  close  at  hand,  we  knew  that 
we  had  a  fountain,  its  facade  consisting 
of  a  wall  supporting  the  edge  of  a  layer 
of  native  conglomerate  rock  like  that 
which  overhung  Peirene,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  Propylaea.     In  the  face  of  this 


wall  were  two  lions'  heads  of  bronze, 
which  once  delivered  water  into  pitchers, 
the  former  presence  of  which  was  at- 
tested by  round  holes  in  the  solid  pave- 
ment beneath.  The  importance  of  this 
fountain  is  that  it  is  a  unique  example  of 
an  ancient  Greek  fountain  intact.  Pei- 
rene had  suffered  at  least  two  readjust- 
ments in  Roman  times.  Glauke  had  been 
badly  damaged  by  an  earthquake.  But 
this  fountain  had  escaped  the  attacks  of 
both  man  and  nature.  It  can  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  that  we  have  here  the  sin- 
gle fountain  mentioned  by  Pausanias  in- 
side the  Agora,  and  described  by  him 
as  having  upon  it  a  statue  of  Poseidon 
with  a  dolphin  at  his  feet  ejecting  the 
water  from  its  mouth.  It  is  true  that  we 
have  neither  Poseidon  nor  dolphin ;  but 
we  can  find  a  place  for  them.  About 
seven  feet  higher  than  the  pavement  with 
holes  for  pitchers  is  the  level  of  the  soil 
in  Roman  times.  Here  is  the  balustrade 
of  metopes  and  triglyphs,  a  few  feet  to 
the  front  of  the  facade  with  the  lions' 
heads.  From  the  door  in  the  balustrade 
through  which  we  found  our  way  in,  a 
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flight  of  seven  steps  leads  down  to  the 
Greek  level.  The  balustrade,  which  is 
over  thirty  feet  long,  has  at  one  point, 
where  it  is  directly  in  front  of  the  old 
fountain,  a  solid  pavement  behind  it;  and 
on  this  pavement  several  bases,  on  one  of 
which  may  well  have  stood  Poseidon  and 
the  dolphin.  That  the  Romans  knew 
hydraulics  well  enough  to  bring  water  to 
this  higher  level  can  hardly  be  doubted, 
altho  the  evidence  in  the  form  of  pipes  is 
lacking. 

The  Romans  preserved  the  Greek 
fountain,  but  left  it  underground.  In 
front  of  it  is  now  a  little  irregularly 
quadrangular  room  approached  by  the 
flight  of  steps,  and  having  for  its  ceiling 
the  pavement  which  carries  the  bases 
above  mentioned,  and  which  is  so  heavy 
that  it  has  to  be  supported  by  five  pillars 
irregularly  placed  in  the  room. 

The  balustrade  in  itself  may  be  con- 
sidered  a   find   of   the   first   magnitude. 


The  paint  upon  it,  in  beautiful  patterns, 
red,  blue  and  yellow,  is  so  fresh  that  it 
affords  perhaps  the  best  example  extant 
of  polychromy  on  Greek  temples.  The 
present  adjustment  is,  of  course,  Roman  ; 
but  the  material  must  have  come  from. 
Greek  temples  destroyed  by  Mummius, 
and  never  seen  by  Pausanias. 

Next  year,  if  we  have  money,  we  shall, 
of  course,  proceed  up  the  hill.  We  may 
have  already  made  our  most  important 
discoveries ;  or  we  may  be  simply  at  the 
beginning.  An  enormous  vaulted  cham- 
ber already  exca'vated  by  us  in  the  south- 
ern flank  of  the  hill,  about  thirty  yards 
from  our  fountain,  makes  me  incline  to 
the  latter  view.  Mr.  Kabbadias,  the 
Greek  Ephor  General  of  Antiquities,  on 
his  return  to  Athens  from  a  visit  to  Cor- 
inth, said  in  an  interview  with  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Hestia:  "  God  knows  what  new 
astonishment  awaits  us  when  the  Ameri- 
cans proceed  up  that  slope." 

Athens,  Greece. 


Through    Fire    and    Flood. 

By  Annette  Kohn. 

THE  flood  of  fire  leaps  to  the  sky  ; 
The  flood  of  waters  swells  on  high  : 
Between  these  oceans  tempest-tossed. 
The  fleet  of  ships  is  doomed  and  lost — 
From  out  the  ports  burst  smoke  and  flame. 
And  voices  call  on  God's  dear  name ; 
Above,  the  sun  sinks  hot  and  red 
As  shamed  to  look  on  sight  so  dread ; 
The  blackened  air  hangs  over  all 
And  clasps  it  like  a  fun'ral  pall. 

The  fire-king  held  his  stedfast  sway, 
And  sat  in  awful  state  that  day; 
Men  rose  and  battled  with  their  might, 
To  be  hurled  backward  in  the  fight — 
Then  just  before  the  very  end, 
When  helpless  spirit  ceased  to  fend, 
When  demon  fire  and  demon  wave 
Exulted  o'er  the  monster  grave, 
Between  the  sea,  the  fire,  the  land, 
There  moved  a  small  heroic  band, 
That  dared  the  raging  flame  and  flood 
As  martyrs  and  as  priests  of  God; 
All  fearless  they  what  might  betide, 
They  pressed  the  burning  ships  beside, 
Brought  sacrament  of  coming  peace, 
And  gave  the  struggling  souls  release. 
Far  Rockaway,  N.  Y. 

♦During  the  burning  of  the  ships,  in  the  recent  tire  at 
Hoboken  pier,  while  the  flames  were  raging  at  their  wild- 
est, BOme  Catholic  piit'sts  went  out  in  a  small  boat,  going 
from  port  hole  to  port  hole,  to  administer  the  sacrament 
to  the  dying. 
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BOOKS  ON  EDUCATIONAL  THE- 
ORY AND  METHOD. 

A  more  pleasing  beginning  for  these 
notices  of  our  recent  educational  litera- 
ture cannot  be  made  than  with  School 
and  Society.  Being  Three  Lectures  by 
John  Dewey,  Professor  of  Pedagogy  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.  (University 
Press,  Chicago.)  The  problem  in  these 
lectures  is :  How  to  bring  the  school  into 
closer  relations  with  home  and  neighbor- 
hood; how  to  make  it  represent  some- 
thing worthy  of  attainment ;  how  to  pre- 
vent waste.  They  are  supplemented 
with  a  report  of  results  obtained  in  an 
experimental  school  set  agoing  for  the 
purpose  by  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion has  published  a  remarkably  thor- 
ough Experimental  Study  of  Chil- 
dren, with  authropometrical  and  Psycho- 
Graphic  Measurements  of  Washington 
School  Children  and  a  Bibliography.  By 
Arthur  McDonald,  Specialist  in  the  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  It  is  the  most  re- 
markable series  of  experimental  meas- 
urements of  children  yet  made.  The 
method  of  taking  them,  the  instruments 
employed,  the  curves  and  tabulations  are 
presented  in  wonderful  detail.  We  pre- 
sent a  few  of  the  general  conclusions : 
(a)  Mental  ability  rises  in  the  ratio  of 
the  circumference  of  the  head,  (b)  Chil- 
dren of  non-laboring  classes  have  larger 
circumference  of  head.  (c)  In  white 
boys  the  circumference  is  larger  than  in 
girls,  (d)  Bright  boys  generally  taller 
and  heavier  than  dull  boys,  (e)  Girls 
surpass  boys  in  their  studies,  (f)  Mix- 
ture of  nationalities  unfavorable  to  men- 
tal ability,  (g)  As  age  increases,  bright- 
ness decreases,  in  most  studies,  not  in  the 
more  mechanical,  as  drawing,  penman- 
ship, manual  labor. 

We  name  next  two  recent  volumes  in 
the  "  International  Education  Series :  " 
Montaigne;  The  Education  of  Chil- 
dren. Selected,  Translated  and  An- 
notated by  L.  E.  Rector,  Ph.D.  (D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.  $1.00.)  A  fine  exhibition 
of   Montaigne's   ideas  of  the   education 


of  children,  especially  the  Classic  Es- 
says xxiv  and  xxv,  Book  I.  The  in- 
troduction is  well  done,  and  includes  a 
notice  of  Montaigne's  anticipations  of 
modern  theory. 

The  next  volume  in  the  same  series  is 
The  Secondary  School  System  of 
Germany.  By  Frederick  E.  Boston, 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  in  the  State 
Normal  School,  Milwaukee.  (Apple- 
tons.  $1.50.)  A  much  needed  and  ade- 
quate account  of  the  secondary  schools  in 
Germany. 

The  religious  side  of  the  subject  is 
emphasized  in  Lessons  from  the  Desk, 
by  Harold  Kennedy,  a.  series  of  lessons 
on  the  Bible  suitable  for  normal  school 
or  supplementary  classes.  Illustrated 
with  diagrams.  (American  Baptist  Pub- 
lication Society.  50  cents.)  A  far  more 
important  book  with  some  light  in  it  on 
the  problem  of  religious  instruction  is 
Educational  Aims  and  Methods. 
Lectures  and  Addresses  by  Sir  Joshua 
Pitch,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  late  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector  of  Training  Colleges.  These 
lectures  are  on  subjects  of  first  impor- 
tance and  make  a  whole  in  their  system- 
atic arrangement.  The  first  discusses 
"  Methods  of  Instruction  as  Illustrated 
in  the  Bible."  The  thirteenth  is  on  "  The 
Sunday  School  of  the  Future."  The 
ninth  is  appropriately  an  In  Memoriam 
of  the  late  Edward  Thring. 

Students  who  wish  to  explore  the  edu- 
cational histories  developed  in  England 
from  the  Middle  Ages  onward,  with  an 
account  of  Locke's  "  hardening  theory  " 
and  the  English  theory  of  education 
down  to  Dr.  Arnold,  Sir  Joshua  Fitch 
and  Herbert  Spencer,  cannot  do  better 
than  to  provide  themselves  with  An 
Outline  of  the  History  of  Educa- 
tional Theories  in  England.  By  H. 
T.  Mark,  B.A.  (Lond.),  B.Sc.  (Vict.). 
(C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse.  $1.25.)  For 
methods  and  theories  in  the  American 
schools  we  commend  American 
Schools,  History  and  Pedagogics.  By 
John  Swett.  (American  Book  Co. 
$1.00.) 

Mind  and  Hand  Manual  Training. 
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The  Chief  Factor  in  Education.  By 
Charles  11.  Ham.  (American  Book  Co. 
$1.25.  )  This  work  is  addressed  to  teach- 
ers and  educators.  It  is  the  third  edi- 
tion of  "  Manual  Training  the  Solution 
of  Social  and  Industrial  Problems,"  a  ti- 
tle which  indicates  the  mixed  educational 
and  sociological  character  of  the  book. 
The  author's  enthusiasm  has  carried  him 
far  in  this  plea  for  manual  training  as  a 
cine  for  social  and  economic  disorders, 
and  provoked  criticism.  Some  reply  is 
attempted  in  this  edition,  particularly  as 
concerns  the  author's  remarks  on  the 
worthlessness  of  Greek  examples. 

Method  in  Education.  A  Text-Book 
for  Teachers.  By  Ruric  N.  Roark,  Ph.D. 
(  American  P>ook  Co.)  A  very  systematic 
and  thorough  manual  of  method.  Begin- 
ning with  the  elementary  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples on  which  education  is  founded,  it 
goes  on  to  discuss  what  is  of  most  value, 
methods  of  drill  and  methods  of  teaching 
special  branches,  such  as  history,  num- 
ber, grammar,  or  language.  We  note 
two  sections  on  the  much  neglected  de- 
partments of  "  civics  "  and  character 
building." 

A  thoroughly  strong  little  book  on  the 
same  subject  is  The  Point  of  Con- 
tact in  Teaching.  By  Patterson  Du- 
bois, Formerly  Secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Philosophical  Society.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  75  cents.)  This  little 
book,  as  bright  and  fascinating  as  it  is 
sound,  was  originally  published  as  giv- 
ing some  much  needed  suggestion  to 
teachers  in  the  Sunday  school.  It  re- 
mains as  good  as  ever  for  that  use,  but 
in  this  Fourth  Edition  its  scope  has  been 
enlarged,  and  these  five  pithy  chapters 
addressed  to  all  teachers.  Their  general 
principle  is  that  all  educational  work 
with  children  must  begin  with  them  at 
their  point  of  contact  with  life  as  they 
see  it  and  not  get  off  the  plane  of  their 
experience.  The  author  shows  the  wis- 
dom of  humor  as  well  as  of  good  sense 
in  much  of  his  application  and  especial- 
lv  in  the  chapter  on  "  Missing  the 
Point." 

Miss     Aiken's     "  Methods     of     Mind 
Training"   have  attracted   so  much   ad-  • 
miring   attention    as   to   have   assured    a 
welcome  in  advance  to  her  new  manual. 

Exercises  i.\  Mind-Training.  By 
Catharine    .liken.     (Harper    &    Broth- 


ers. $1.00.)  These  are  the  drills  used 
by  her  and  by  which  she  was  able  to 
achieve  in  her  school  so  great  success. 

One  more  example  must  be  named  of 
these  recent  text-books  on  educational 
methods,  The  Logical  Basis  of  Edu- 
cation. By  J.  A.  Wclton,  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor in  Yorkshire  College,  Victoria 
University.  (Macmillan.  $1.00.)  One 
of  "  Macmillan's  Manuals  for  Teach- 
ers." Its  aim  is  to  set  forth  the  national 
basis  of  all  true  educational  work  in 
knowledge  transformed,  systematized 
and  worked  up  by  the  mind  into  ra- 
tional form,  and  to  show  what  educa- 
tion has  to  do  in  transforming,  arrang- 
ing and  acquiring  knowledge,  and  dis- 
ciplining the  mind  into  the  ability  to 
fashion  it  into  the  highest  rationality. 

MATHEMATICS,        ASTRON<  >MY. 
PHYSICS. 

Brief  History  of  Mathematics.  By 
Dr.  Karl  Fink.  'Translated  by  W.  W. 
Beman  and  D.  E.  Smith.  (The  Open 
Court  Publishing  Co.)  Professors  Be- 
man and  Smith  have  done  a  good  work  in 
making  Dr.  Fink's  History  of  Mathe- 
matics available  for  those  not  familiar 
with  the  German  language.  It  is  the 
story  of  the  development  of  mathemat- 
ical notions  and  forms,  in  arithmetic,  al- 
gebra, geometry,  trigonometry.  It  cov- 
ers practically  all  pure  mathematics,  alth  1 
its  original  title  claimed  to  cover  only 
elementary  mathematics.  It  differs  from 
other  histories  of  the  science  in  the  ab- 
sence of  biographical  details.  It  under- 
takes to  set  forth  the  growth  of  the 
science,  the  persons  concerned  being 
wholly  subordinate.  There  is  appended 
a  list  of  mathematicians,  giving  in  brief 
the  life  facts.  The  translators  have  wise- 
ly arranged  the  names  alphabetically 
rather  than  by  periods.  This,  however, 
emphasizes  the  absence  of  some  names. 
Maria  Agnesi,  one-time  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Bo- 
logna, is  not  named.  The  four  quarto 
volumes  of  her  work  show  great  ability, 
and  the  curve  of  her  devising,  "  the 
witch,"  is  one  o\  the  interesting  special 
curves.  The  original  is  involved  and 
heavy  in  style,  and  often  puzzling.  The 
work  of  the  translators  must  have  re- 
quired great  care,  and  it  seems  admirably 
(lone.       Every     teacher    of    mathematics 
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should  read  such  a  book ;  the  teaching 
will  be  the  better  for  it. 

New  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry. 
I  Revised.)  By  Beman  and  Smith.  (Ginn 
&  Co.)  Solid  Geometry.  (Revised.) 
By  (/.  A.  Wentworth.  (Ginn  &  Co.) 
The  geometry  of  Professors  Beman  and 
Smith  is  an  excellent  text-book ;  the  re- 
vision has  improved  it  in  some  respects. 
There  are,  however,  some  propositions  of 
doubtful  value  in  a  school  book.  The  ad- 
vance along  many  lines  and  the  pressure 
of  varied  knowledge  are  too  great  to  al- 
low very  much  save  essentials  in  earlier 
work.  The  treatment  of  cylindrical  and 
conical  space  in  a  generalized  way  is  ex- 
cellent. In  the  strife  of  the  school  books, 
high  school  teachers  may  well  select  this. 
Professor  Wentworth's  revision  seems  to 
consist  mainly  in  wood  cuts  placed  be- 
side the  ordinary  diagram.  These  are 
often  a  great  aid  to  the  reader.  The  in- 
troduction of  proposition  xvi,  Book  VII, 
is  not  worth  the  while ;  it  places  a  sub- 
ordinate matter  in  the  principal  rank ;  it 
involves  a  needless  duplication  of  figures 
and  of  statement.  It  is  one  of  many  ap- 
plications of  the  doctrine  of  limits  ;  if  this 
doctrine  has  been  grasped,  a  clear  state- 
ment in  this  case  should  suffice.  On  the 
whole,  save  as  to  the  woodcuts,  the  re- 
vision does  not  improve  the  compilation. 

Advanced  Arithmetic.  William  W. 
Spcer.  (Ginn  &  Co.)  The  New  Com- 
plete Arithmetic.  Sensenig  and  An- 
derson. First  Steps  in  Arithmetic; 
The  Elements  of  Arithmetic.  By 
Ella  M.  Pearce.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.) 
There  is  no  end  to  the  making  of  texts 
in  arithmetic.  There  is  no  adequate  rea- 
son for  them.  Sometimes,  however,  there 
is  an  excuse.  Superintendent  Speer,  de- 
spite the  stilted  preface  and  portentous 
introductions,  has  made  a  fair  arithme- 
tic. It  is  largely  geometrical ;  magni- 
tudes are  represented  by  forms.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  these  are  more  effective 
as  bases  for  "  mathematical  realities  " 
than  things  regardless  of  form.  There 
are  some  cases  of  entire  disregard  of 
realities.  To  ask  a  pupil  to  make  a  rec- 
tangle equivalent  to  the  surface  of  a 
sphere  is  vicious ;  no  such  rectangle  can 
be  made.  "  Near  enough  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes  "  is  necessary  at  times  ;  to 
introduce  it  early  encourages  slackness. 
The  problems  of  incommensurables  can- 
jiot  be  ignored,  but  they  should  be  post- 


poned until  the  habit  of  exactness  is  thor- 
oughly gained.  In  this  text  the  treat- 
ment of  curved  surfaces  and  the  volumes 
bounded  by  them  is  vicious.  It  carries 
the  notion  that  things  are  what  they  are 
not ;  the  cylinder  is  not  a  prism  ;  the  cone 
is  not  a  pyramid  ;  the  sphere  is  not  a 
polvedron.  The  Nciv  Complete  Arith- 
metic seems  to  have  as  the  strongest  rea- 
son for  existence  the  idea  that  old-fash- 
ioned division  is  a  bivalve  and  that  one 
valve  is  not  division  but  mensuration. 
Whenever  in  division  the  divisor  be- 
comes a  unit  of  measure  one  has  men- 
suration, but  it  is  still  division.  It  is  not 
wise  to  add  another  title  to  the  well  es- 
tablished four  primary  operations  with 
quantity.  The  text  has  "  mensuration  " 
as  a  basic  operation  on  page  41,  and 
"  mensuration  "  in  its  accepted  meaning 
on  page  319.  It  may  be  said  that  on  the 
whole  the  geometric  efforts  of  the  text 
are  labored  and  awkward  to  a  degree — 
indeed,  to  several  degrees.  The  two 
books  of  Miss  Pearce  are  excellent. 
"  Line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept, 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little,"  is  very  old 
as  a  teaching  maxim ;  it  is  good  now  as 
ever.  These  little  books  elegantly  print- 
ed and  bound  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 
The  question  is  not,  however,  settled 
whether  there  be  not  danger  in  too  much 
subdivision  of  things. 

The  Story  of  Eclipses.  By  Geo.  F. 
Chambers.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  The 
story  of  the  darkenings  of  sun  and  of 
moon,  which  have  so  smitten  the  thought 
and  heart  of  man,  has  never  been  so  well 
told  as  in  this  little  volume.  It  avoids 
unnecessary  technicalities ;  it  is  simple 
and  clear ;  it  is  historically  ample  and 
arouses  interest  at  once.  The  event 
which  suggested  it  has  passed,  but  the 
value  of  the  book  is  not  lessened,  but 
rather  enhanced. 

Elementary  Astronomy.  By  Ed- 
ward S.  Hold  en.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 
Steele's  Popular  Astronomy.  By  Ma- 
bel Loomis  Todd.  (American  Book  Co.) 
It  is  gratifying  that  one  so  competent  as 
Dr.  Holden,  recognized  as  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  astronomers,  gives  to  school  use 
an  elementary  discussion.  The  work  is 
admirably  done :  matters  properly  within 
the  reach  of  school  classes  are  clearly  de- 
veloped ;  those  which  require  advanced 
knowledge  for  full  discussion  are  clearly 
stated,     Throughout  there  is    the    confj- 
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dence  of  assured  knowledge  in  the  au- 
thor. Unlike  many  leading  men  of 
science,  Dr.  Holden  would  be  a  success- 
ful teacher.  The  Popular  Astronomy, 
bearing  still  the  name  of  the  late  Dr. 
Steele,  is  rather  a  writing  about  astrono- 
my than  a  scientific  treatment.  Dr. 
Steele  was  a  successful  teacher,  and  his 
compilations  on  various  sciences  served 
probably  a  good  purpose  in  opening  a 
way  for  the  more  general  study  of  these 
subjects  in  secondary  schools.  But  they 
were  not  truly  scientific  and  too  often  en- 
couraged that  "  little  knowledge  "  which 
is  dangerous.  The  revision  brings  for- 
ward the  discussion  to  date  and  has  im- 
proved the  book.  But  it  is  still  superfi- 
cial. 

Electricity  in  Town  and  Country 
Houses.  By  Perry  E.  Scrutten.  (The 
Macmillan  Co.  $1.50.)  The  Macmillans 
have  added  to  the  debt  due  them  by  be- 
coming the  American  publishers  of  this 
monograph.  It  puts  in  clear  and  ex- 
tremely interesting  form  the  uses  and 
advantages  of  electricity  for  ordinary 
purposes.  It  is  English  in  its  views, 
standards  and  illustrations,  and  is  plainly 
a  special  plea  for  electricity.  But  its 
statements  are  well  made,  its  comparisons 
seem  fair  and  well  grounded.  It  is  a 
good  book  to  read  for  any  one  interested 
in  the  swift  advance  of  scientific  proc- 
esses adapted  to  the  details  of  ordinary 
life. 

Chemistry;  Its  Evolution  and 
Achievements.  By  F.  G.  Wcichmann. 
(William  R.  Jenkins.)  Chemistry — its 
very  name  a  mystery,  with  its  dim  sug- 
gestions from  the  legendary  past,  its  cen- 
turies of  partial  truths  and  fanciful  theo- 
ries, its  growth  as  a  science  based  upon 
experiment,  its  recent  swift  grasp  of 
earth  and  ether  and  sun,  its  wonderful 
gifts  to  the  arts — is,  in  its  story,  fascinat- 
ing as  a  romance.  Not  all  may  be  chem- 
ists, but  all  may  have  an  interest  in  chem- 
istry and  general  knowledge  of  its 
work.  Dr.  Weichmann's  sketch  fur- 
nishes the  knowledge  and  can  hardly  fail 
to  arouse  interest.  It  is  brief,  but  not 
bare.  At  the  close  the  movement  of  the 
science  along  so  manifold  lines  compels  a 
meager  treatment  of  each  ;  vet  the  outline 
is  distinct.  It  is  perhaps  significant  that 
the  book  closes  with  an  expression  akin 
to  the  vague  search  of  the  medieval  al- 
chemists, that  chemistry  will  some  time 


"  reveal  to  us  the  long  sought  Secret  of 
Life." 

Exercises  in  Chemistry.  By  Nich- 
olson and  Avery.  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 
Out  of  the  West — Nebraska  and  Idaho — 
comes  this  excellent  manual  for  beginners 
in  chemistry.  The  authors  are  evidently 
good  teachers  as  well  as  good  chemists. 
The  text  is  for  schools ;  it  will  strengthen 
weak  teachers  and  save  labor  for  the 
strong  teachers.  The  "  Owl  "  imprint  is 
justified  in  the  elegance  of  the  mechanical 
work. 

Advanced  Elementary  Science.  By 
Edward  Gardiner  Hozve.  (D.  Appleton 
&  Co.)  This  is  one  of  the  outgrowths  of 
the  mania  for  teaching  children  every- 
thing. There  are  368  pages  of  facts 
about  things  under  the  earth,  on  the 
earth,  above  the  earth.  This  text  follows 
one  covering  four  years  of  instruction, 
and  gives  work  for  five  years.  It  seems 
to  require  one  exercise  a  day  for  the 
school  time  of  these  years.  .It  is  well  ar- 
ranged and  a  good  specimen  of  pedagogic 
hash.  The  results  of  this  diet  in  educa- 
tion are  not  assured.  If  hash  must  be, 
Dr.  Harris's  editorial  assurance  guaran- 
tees this  as  good. 

SCIENCE  AND  PHILOSOPHY. 

Among  books  on  science  or  philosophy 
we  note  a  few.  Lectures  on  Memory 
Culture,  by  Edivard  Pick,  Ph.D.,  M.A. 
(E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.  75  cents.) ,  is  based 
on  solid  psychological  principles,  and  is 
absolutely  free  from  charlatanry  on  the 
one  hand  and  impracticability  on  the 
other.  It  is  simply  a  sound  psychology 
applied  to  the  training  of  the  mind  in  the 
art  of  memorizing. 

Illustrations  of  Logic.  By  Paul  T. 
Laileur,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on  Logic,  Mc- 
Gill  University.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.) 
A  happy  transfer  of  the  study  of  logic 
from  the  ordinary  dry  formulae  of  the 
class-room  to  a  series  of  illustrative  lit- 
erary examples  collected  and  arranged 
by  this  author  from  standard  literature. 
These  examples  illustrate  all  possible 
logical  forms  and  formularies,  and  by 
studying  them  in  the  illustrations  the 
student,  as  the  author  remarks,  finds 
the  best  reply  to  the  notion  that  logic  is 
an  invention  of  the  schools,  does  not  ex- 
ist in  real  life,  and  "  is  neither  a  science 
nor  an  art — but  a  dodge." 
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An  Elementary  Physics,  for  Sec- 
ondary Schools.  By  Charles  Burton 
Thzving,  Ph.D.  (Bonn),  Professor  in 
Knox  College.  (Benj.  H.  Sanborn  & 
Co.,  Boston.)  Part  I  of  this  manual  is 
devoted  to  Principles,  and  Part  II.  to 
Laboratory  Exercises — an  arrangement 
much  to  be  commended  for  secondary 
schools  when  possible.  The  whole  man- 
ual shows  the  prime  merits  of  a  text- 
book, accuracy,  natural  arrangement, 
simple  statement  and  enough  illustrative 
diagrams. 

Outlines  of  the  Comparative 
Physiology  and  Morphology  of  Ani- 
mals. By  Joseph  Le  Conte,  Professor  in 
the  University  of  California.  (D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company.  $2.00.)  This  is  a  text- 
book of  the  highest  grade  and  value.  It 
will  be  most  welcome  to  many  teachers 
as  coming  from  a  great  authority  in 
science,  who  has  not  permitted  his  belief 
in  evolution  to  shake  his  Christian  con- 
victions. This  new  work  is  not  intended 
to  take  the  place  of  others  already  in  the 
field,  but  to  supplement  them,  at  a  point 
where  the  author  believes  that  the  tend- 
ency to  specialize  and  concentrate  on 
laboratory  methods  and  the  study  of  se- 
lected types  has  gone  so  far  as"  to  call  for 
correction  by  a  work  which  presents  the 
subject  in  the  broad  and  general  connec- 
tion of  all  the  parts  to  one  another.  This 
is  the  special  merit  of  the  present  text- 
book. 

CLASSICAL. 

Harvard  Studies  tn  Classical  Phi- 
lology. Vol.  X.  Pp.  187.  $1.50. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.)  The  high  qual- 
ity of  scholarship  which  has  character- 
ized this  series  from  its  beginning  is  well 
maintained  in  this  last  volume.  It  con- 
tains eleven  articles  on  various  topics, 
ranging  in  interest  from  the  "  Religious 
Condition  of  the  Greeks  at  the  Time  of 
the  New  Comedy  "  to  an  exhaustive  study 
of  "Greek  Shoes  in  the  Classical  Period." 
The  former  essay  is  by  the  senior  editor 
of  the  series,  Professor  J.  B.  Greenough, 
who  contributes  also  an  article  on  "  Some 
Questions  in  Latin  Stem  Formations," 
a  title  which  conceals  an  attempt  to  solve 
the  much  discussed  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  Latin  gerundive.  Among  the  other 
articles  which  might  be  thought  of  some 
interest  to  others  than  specialists  are 
those  on  the  "  Symbolism  of  the  Apple  in 


Classical  Antiquity,"  by  C.  B.  Gulick,  and 
a  "  Study  of  the  Daphnis  Myth,"  by  H. 
W.  Prescott.  But  all  the  essays  are  cred- 
itable contributions  to  modern  philology, 
and  reflect  honor  on  the  university  under 
whose  auspices  they  are  published.  It 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  other  college 
benefactors  would  emulate  the  wise  gen- 
erosity of  the  class  of  1856,  whose  gift 
of  $6,000  sustains  this  series.  In  com- 
parison with  scholars  in  other  countries 
Americans  have  few  opportunities  to 
publish  the  results  of  their  investigations. 
More  publications  of  this  high  order  of 
merit  would  be  far  better  for  the  scholar- 
ship of  the  country  than  additional  me- 
morial halls  and  founders'  alcoves. 

Latin  Literature  of  the  Empire. 
Vol.  II.  Poetry.  Pp.  493.  Edited  by- 
Alfred  Gudeman.  (Harper  and  Bros., 
New  York.)  Professor  Gudeman  will 
have  done  a  genuine  service  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Latin,  if  his  book  will  persuade 
some  students  to  leave  the  straight  and 
narrow  paths  marked  out  in  the  ordinary 
college  curriculum  and  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  even  a  part  of  the  authors 
represented  in  this  attractive  volume. 
Juvenal  and  Martial  are  probably  the 
only  writers  included  in  it  whom  the 
average  graduate  reads  at  all.  But  Phse- 
drus,  Seneca,  Lucan,  Silius  Italicus, 
Statins, — from  all  of  whom  selections 
are  made, — once  exerted  a  great  influence 
on  the  literature  and  thought  of  Western 
Europe ;  it  is  regrettable  that  they  are  so 
thoroughly  neglected  by  the  general 
reader  of  our  own  day.  Professor  Gude- 
man has  made  his  selections  with  care 
and  good  judgment.  It  would  have  add- 
ed much  to  the  value  of  his  work  if  he 
had  inserted  an  occasional  note,  however 
brief.  For  even  the  advanced  student  of 
Latin  can  hardly  be  expected  to  find  no 
difficulties  in  these  texts,  and  the  less 
such  a  volume  needs  the  aid  of  dictionary 
or  grammar  the  more  likely  it  is  to  find 
readers. 

Sallust's  Catiline.  Edited  by  I.  W. 
Scndder.  Pp.  126  +  99.  (Allyn  & 
Bacon,  Boston.)  It  was  a  happy  thought 
to  combine  with  the  text  of  Sallust's  Cati- 
line those  portions  of  Cicero's  orations 
which  enable  the  student  to  make  a  di- 
rect comparison  between  the  statements 
of  the  two  authors.  Such  a  comparison 
can  hardly  fail  to  be  instructive  and  in- 
teresting, not  only  with  regard  to  the  his- 
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tory  of  the  famous  conspiracy,  but  also 
in  matters  of  style  and  diction.  Mr. 
Scudder  has  carried  out  this  plan  with 
marked  success,  and  has  made  a  most 
helpful  edition  of  an  author  who  is  usu- 
ally a  trifle  too  difficult  for  his  readers. 
The  abundance  and  accuracy  of  the  notes 
and  analyses  here  provided  should  re- 
move many  of  the  stumbling  blocks  from 
the  path  of  those  who  would  become  fa- 
miliar with  Sallust's  style, — a  style 
which  the  editor  very  happily  compares 
to  the  perfervid  English  of  Carlyle.  It 
might  have  been  well  to  hint  somewhere 
that  neither  the  style  nor  the  tempera- 
ment of  Sallust  was  well  fitted  for  his- 
torical writing,  and  that  perhaps  Catiline 
was  something  less  or  more  than  the 
stage  villain  whom  every  schoolboy 
knows. 

Cornelius  Nepos:  Twenty  Lives. 
Pp.316.  90  cents.  Edited  by  J.  E.  Barss. 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.) 
One  of  the  traditions  handed  down 
among  Latin  teachers  is  the  belief  that 
Nepos  is  more  interesting  to  their  pupils 
than  Caesar  is.  Certainly  it  is  far  easier 
to  edit  him  in  an  interesting  fashion,  and 
Mr.  Barss's  volume  does  not  fall  below 
the  standard  set  in  recent  editions.  The 
illustrations  are  especially  good,  and  sev- 
eral are  distinctly  novel.  There  is  the 
usual  apparatus  of  notes  and  introduc- 
tions, excellent  of  their  kind,  and  a  series 
of  Word  Groups  intended  as  an  aid  in 
acquiring  a  vocabulary.  The  words  are 
arranged  according  to  their  radical  sylla- 
bles, doubtless  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  views  of  comparative  etymologists. 
But  it  is  not  clear  that  the  beginner  will 
profit  by  associating  ars  with  anna,  or 
ccedo  with  seio  (to  select  examples  at 
random),  or  that  the  effort  to  do  so  will 
not  be  an  added  difficulty  in  what  is  al- 
ready no  easy  task. 

Second  Year  Latin.  Edited  by  J.  B. 
Greenough,  B.  L.  D'Oogc,  and  M.  G. 
Daniel!.  Pp.  497  +  188.  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston.)  This  book  is  one  of  several  at- 
tempts made  of  late  years  to  temper  the 
severity  of  the  unmixed  Caesar  which 
usually  claims  all  of  the  second  year  in 
a  Latin  course.  Somewhat  more  than 
half  the  space  is  given  to  selections  from 
the  seven  books  of  the  ( iallic  War;  the 
remainder  is  occupied  by  easy  fables,  an- 
ecdotes, letters,  and  a  few  poems.  The 
editors  have  bad   the  courage  to  include 


some  selections  from  Erasmus  and  even 
some  stories  composed  by  modern  au- 
thors. Such  a  course  would  seem  to  be 
perfectly  natural,  but  it  has  been  difficult 
in  the  past  to  persuade  sticklers  for  pure 
Latinity  that  beginners  may  safely  be 
allowed  to  read  "  manufactured  Latin." 
It  is  encouraging  to  find  editors  of  such 
experience  and  popularity  lending  the 
weight  of  their  example  to  this  revival 
of  an  old  and  natural  method  of  teaching 
Latin.  The  illustrations  are  well  chosen ; 
the  introductions,  notes,  maps,  exercises 
for  translation,  and  other  supplementary 
material  show  the  thoroughness  and  good 
judgment  which  have  marked  the  other 
books  in  this  series. 

A  Term  of  Ovid:  Ten  Stories  from 
the  Metamorphoses.  Pp.  209.  75  cents. 
Edited  by  Clarence  W .  Gleason.  (Amer- 
ican Book  Co.,  New  York.)  Mr.  Glea- 
son's  book  ought  to  lighten  the  burden 
of  many  a  teacher  of  Vergil's  vEneid.  If 
the  pupil  can  first  read  these  smoothly 
flowing  pages  from  Ovid,  which  are  as 
easy  as  any  classical  Latin  poetry  can  be, 
the  style  and  diction  of  the  more  difficult 
poet  will  not  be  so  entirely  foreign,  and 
the  mysteries  of  Latin  prosody  will  not 
seem  quite  so  inscrutable  as,  without  this 
preparation,  they  are  apt  to  be.  The  ed- 
itor has  placed  a  prose  version  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  first  few  pages, — an  old-time 
device  which  is  none  the  less  helpful  now 
than  our  grandfathers  found  it.  He  has 
carefully  explained  the  hexameter,  tabu- 
lated all  the  difficult  points  in  the  scan- 
ning, and  marked  in  full  the  meter  of  the 
first  three  sections.  The  notes  are  abun- 
dant and  exact,  and  the  book  cannot  fail 
to  be  useful. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

The  Essentials  of  the  French 
Grammar.  Pp.  401.  By  C.  H.  Grand- 
gent.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.) 
About  one-eighth  of  the  whole  book — 
forty-five  pages — is  devoted  to  the 
troublesome  subjects  of  Pronunciation, 
Accent,  and  Quantity.  On  these  matters 
Professor  Grandgent,  as  is  well  known, 
has  made  himself  an  authority,  and  the 
fullness  and  accuracy  with  which  he  has 
treated  them  will  make  his  volume  serv- 
iceable Ui  a  wide  circle  of  teachers  and 
students.  In  the  presentation  of  other 
material  there  is  little  that  is  novel  or 
that  calls  for  special  comment;  the  author 
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himself  refers  in  his  preface  to  his  "  con- 
servative methods."  But  the  intelligence, 
good  scholarship  and  accuracy  displayed 
throughout  these  pages  are  as  welcome 
Under  the  name  of  conservatism  as  under 
any  other. 

Mon  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure,  par  Jean 
de  la  Brcte.  Edited  by  E.  C.  Goldberg. 
Pp.  150.  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New 
York.)  This  is  an  excellent  edition  of  a 
modern  French  story,  well  adapted  for 
use  in  the  school-room.  There  is  at  the 
end  a  series  of  exercises  in  French  com- 
position and  a  well-chosen  list  of  words 
and  phrases  for  viva  voce  drill  and  mem- 
orizing. A  noteworthy  feature  of  the 
commentary  is  the  amount  of  attention 
given  to  the  derivation  of  French  words 
and  endings,  a  point  which  is  sadly  neg- 
lected in  the  ordinary  American  school- 
hook.  Perhaps  the  greater  familiarity  of 
the  English  school-hoy  with  his  Latin 
suggested  the  introduction  of  this  kind  of 
information  in  the  notes  of  this  volume ; 
hut  it  is  a  matter  to  which  American  ed- 
itors and  teachers  would  do  well  to  give 
more  attention.  The  remarks  on  French 
idioms,  the  discrimination  of  synonyms. 
the  supply  of  historical  and  literary  infor- 
mation, are  equally  to  be  commended. 

French  Prose  of  the  XVIIth  Cen- 
tury. Edited  bv  F.  M.  Warren.  Pp. 
xvii  +  319.  $1.00.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.)  Beginning  with  an  extract 
from  Descarte's  Discours  de  la  Mcthode 
the  editor  has  made  a  series  of  judicious 
selections  from  Pascal,  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, Bossuet,  and  La  Bruyeres.  The 
literature  of  this  century  is  so  constant  a 
theme  with  the  foremost  French  critics 
of  to-day  that  the  editor  makes  little  at- 
tempt in  his  introduction  to  do  more 
than  point  out  the  underlying  unity 
in  the  work  of  authors  seemingly 
so  diverse.  The  notes  are  some- 
what scanty,  but  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  advanced  student,  who  alone  should 
follow  such  a  course  of  reading,  and  the 
volume  is  a  convenient  manual  of  the 
chief  writers  at  a  most  important  epoch. 

A  Three  Years'  Preparatory  Course 
in  French.  By  Charles  F.  Kroch.  Pp. 
388.  (The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York.) 
For  students  who  can  afford  the  time 
Professor  Kroeh's  series  provides  an  ad- 
mirable method  of  mastering  the  details 
of  French  idiom  and  grammar.  This 
third  volume,  for  instance,  has  a  series 


of  excellent  word-studies  which  supply 
information  not  contained  in  the  ordinary 
grammar  or  dictionary,  but  likely  to  be 
needed  in  the  translation  of  almost  any 
paragraph  of  familiar  English.  The  se- 
lections  for  memorizing  and  translation 
offer  an  agreeable  variety,  since  they 
range  from  a  poem  of  Beranger  or  a 
proclamation  by  Napoleon  to  an  account 
of  La  Bataille  de  Manille,  taken  from 
the  Journal  des  Debats.  A  student  who 
completes  this  volume  might  well  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  any  examination  in  ad- 
vanced French.,  as  the  author  states  in  his 
preface ;  he  is  likely  also  to  know  more 
about  the  language  than  most  college 
graduates. 

Selections  from  Luther's  German 
Writings,  Edited  by  IV.  H.  Carruth. 
Pp.  lxxxii  -\-  362.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton.) In  spite  of  his  importance  in  the 
history  of  German  language  and  litera- 
ture Luther  has  been  comparatively  little 
read  by  students  outside  of  Germany. 
The  immense  bulk  of  his  collected  writ- 
ings discourages  any  save  the  most  per- 
severing specialist,  and  hitherto  it  has 
been  difficult  to  find  a  selection  from  his 
works  that  would  be  at  once  convenient 
and  comprehensive.  Such  a  selection 
Professor  Carruth  has  now  provided.  It 
includes  all  phases  of  Luther's  manifold 
activity. — sermons,  tracts,  letters,  hymns,- 
controversial  essays,  and  selections  from 
his  translation  of  the  Bible.  It  will  af- 
ford, as  the  editor  hopes,  ample  material 
for  stud)-  in  the  phonology,  grammar, 
and  style  of  one  who  is  often  called  the 
re-creator  of  the  German  language.  No 
attempt  is  made  to  forestall  the  results  of 
such  studies,  and  the  notes  are  confined 
to  the  elucidation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
text.  A  long  Introduction  and  an  ample 
Bibliography  supply  all  needed  informa- 
tion regarding  Luther's  literary  activity. 
For  his  biography  the  reader  is  referred 
to  the  well-known  and  easily  accessible 
manuals.  The  book  fills  a  noticeable  gap 
among  the  volumes  prepared  for  the 
higher  study  of  German  in  our  colleges, 
and  will  not  fail  to  be  appreciated. 

Journalistic  German.  Edited  by 
August  Prehn.  Pp.  208.  50  cents. 
(  American  Book  Co.,  New  York.)  Many 
teachers  will  be  glad  to  obtain  these  se- 
lections from  current  German  periodicals 
in  this  convenient  and  inexpensive  form. 
The  articles  are  brief,   usuallv  interest- 
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ing,  and  have  the  merit  of  presenting  the 
actual  life  and  thought,  as  well  as  the 
language,  of  the  German  as  he  is  to-day. 
It  might  have  been  worth  while  to  indi- 
cate the  sources  of  the  extracts,  and  an 
occasional  note  of  explanation  or  warning 
would  have  been  useful,  particularly  to 
the  younger  readers,  for  whom  the  vol- 
ume is  intended.  The  vocabulary  is 
not  as  complete  as  the  publishers'  notice 
implies;  for  even  such  words  as  minimal 
and  Herfenabend  will  not  be  clear  to  all 
readers.  But  the  book  was  well  worth 
making,  and  the  editor  should  follow  up 
the  experiment  with  other  brief  and 
cheap  publications  of  the  same  kind. 

Geschichten  vom  Rhein.  Erzaehlt 
von  Menco  Stern.  Pp.  272.  (American 
Book  Co.,  New  York.)  Professor  Stern 
lias  used  these  stories  of  his  own  compo- 
sition for  many  years  in  his  very  success- 
full  German  classes.  He  has  now  put 
them  in  a  form  which  will  render  them 
accessible  to  a  much  wider  circle.  They 
are  drawn  from  a  wide  range  of  litera- 
ture,— poems,  novels,  legends,  history, — 
and  are  often  very  successful  in  repro- 
ducing that  indefinable  charm  which  the 
Rhine  and  all  literature  pertaining  to  it 
are  apt  to  possess  for  even  the  cursory 
reader  of  German.  The  book  is  neither 
a  guide-book  nor  a  geographical  reader; 
but  it  will  rather  find  its  mission,  as  its 
author  hopes,  in  picturing  to  the  imagina- 
tion scenes  from  the  past  and  the  present 
of  Germanw 

SOMMERMARCHEN       VON      R  U  1)  0  L  V 

Baumbach.  Edited  by  Edward  Meyer. 
Pp.  142.  35  cents.  (Henry  I  lolt  &  Co., 
New  York.)  There  have  been  one  or 
two  other  selections  from  Baumbach's 
delightful  tales  published  for  school  use, 
but  there  can  hardly  be  too  many  of 
them.  This  collection  of  eight  short 
stories  from  his  Summer  Tales  will  be 
pleasant  reading  for  those  students  of 
German  who  are  old  enough,  or  have 
taste  enough,  to  appreciate  their  delicate 
humor  and  fine  literary  quality.  Even 
those  of  less  experience  will  enjoy  the 
skillful  blending  of  real  persons  and 
everv-day  life  with  the  imaginary  world 
of  nixies,  brownies  and  elves.  For 
Baumbach  is  one  of  the  few  modern 
writers  who  have  made  a  success  of  the 
fairy  tale,  that  ninch  ahnsed  and  most 
difficult  species  of  literature.  Mr.  Mcv- 
er's  notes  and  vocabulary  are  quite  suffi- 


cient for  their  purpose,  and  the  book 
ought  to  do  much  toward  making  Baum- 
bach better  known,  as  he  deserves  to  be. 

Schiller's  History  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Palmer. 
PP-  37  +  2°2-  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New 
York.)  From  Schiller's  famous  history 
Professor  Palmer  has  extracted  those 
parts  of  Books  II,  III  and  IV  which 
treat  of  the  careers  and  characters  of 
Gustavus  Adolphus  and  Wallenstein.  He 
has  provided  an  introduction  of  sufficient 
length  to  enable  the  reader  to  compre- 
hend the  relations  of  these  selections  to 
the  complete  work,  and  has  added  notes, 
chronological  tables,  and  a  map  of  Ger- 
many in  the  XVIIth  Century.  The  whole 
forms  a  compact  and  workable  edition  of 
one  of  the  chief  prose  classics  in  the  lan- 
guage. While  Schiller  falls  short  of  the 
modern  standard  in  historical  accuracy, 
his  errors  are  chiefly  in  details,  and  the 
vigor,  eloquence,  and  essential  truth  of 
his  portraits  will  long  secure  readers  for 
his  work.  They  will  find  in  Professor 
Palmer's  neat  volume  abundant  means  to 
aid  in  understanding  and  appreciating 
two  of  the  most  picturesque  characters 
of  that  very  eventful  era. 

Of  Italian  text-books  we  note  but  one, 
a  revised  edition  of  Italian  at  a 
Glance,  A  Nezv  System  on  the  Most 
Simple  Principles  of  Universal  Self-Tui- 
tion. With  Complete  English  Pronun- 
ciation of  Every  Word  (Excelsior  Pub- 
lishing House,  29  Beekman  street.) 

For  Spanish  text-books  there  seems  to 
he  more  call.  We  note  among  them 
Progressive  Exercises  in  Spanish 
Prose  Composition.  With  Notes  and  a 
I ' ocabulary.  By  M.  Montrose  Ramsey 
and  Anita  Johnstone  Lewis.  (Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  75  cents.)  A  very  sensible 
and  useful  text-book,  which,  added  to  the 
'Text-Book  of  Modern  Spanish,"  the 
"  Spanish  Reader,"  "  Grammar  "  and 
"  Dictionary  "  by  the  same  author,  make 
a  complete  series. 

Doce  Cuentos  Escocinos.  Edited  for 
class  use  with,  notes  and  vocabulary  by 
the  indefatigable  Director  of  French  and 
Spanish  Instruction  in  the  High  Schools 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  C.  Fontaine,  B.L., 
L.D.    (William  R.  Jenkins.) 

In  Heath's  Modern  Language  Series 
we  note  Josk  (NoVELA  DE  CoSTUMBRES 
MARITIMAS),      For      A.MANDO      PALACIO 

Valdes.     Edited  with  Introduction  and 
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Notes  by  F.  J.  A.  Davidson,  A.M.,  As- 
sistant Professor  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
80  cents.) 

In  the  same  series  we  note  Exercises 
in  French  Composition.  By  A.  C. 
Kimball,  Teacher  in  the  Girls'  High 
School,  Boston.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.)  Designed  for  pupils  in  their 
third  year  study  of  French. 

Cinq  Histoires.  Edited  with  Vocab- 
ulary and  Three  Lessotis  Illustrating  the 
Editor's  Method  of  Using  the  Text.  By 
Baptist e  Mcras  and  Signinu  M.  Stern. 
( Henry  Holt  &  Co.  80c. )  Both  of  these 
authors  draw  on  a  large  experience  in 
work  of  this  character,  and  have  a  small 
library  of  successful  text-books  to  their 
credit. 

Among  the  new  books  in  "  Heath's 
Modern  Language  Series,"  we  note  Jet- 
tatura,  par  Theophile  Gautier.  Ed- 
ited, with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  A. 
Schins,  Ph.D.,  Bryn  Mawr  (30  cents); 
Contes  Bleus,  par  Edouard  Labou- 
laye.  Edited, zvithNotes  and  Vocabulary, 
by  C.  Fontaine,  B.L.,  L.D.  (40  cents)  ; 
and  Moliere's  Les  Precieuses  Ridi- 
cules. Edited,  with  Introduction  and 
Notes,  by  Walter  Dallam  Toy,  Professor 
in  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
(25  cents.) 

Our  notices  of  new  German  text- 
books will  begin  with  Schiller's  Marie 
Stuart  ;  Ein  Trauspeil.  With  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  Hermann  Schocnfeld, 
Ph.D.,  Professor  in  Columbian  Universi- 
ty, Washington,  D.  C.  (Macmillan.  60 
•cents.)  In  "  Heath's  Modern  Language 
Series,"  Ein  Kampf  von  Rom,  von 
Felix  Dahn.  Episodes  Arranged  to 
form  a  Continuous  Narrative,  and  Ed- 
ited with  Notes  by  Carla  Wenckebach, 
Professor  in  Wellesley  College.  CD.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.,  Boston.  70  cents.)  The 
matter  which  is  arranged  in  this  volume 
is  compiled  from  Felix  Dahn's  picture 
of  the  gigantic  struggle  between  Rome 
and  the  Germanic  tribes  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  centuries.  It  is  a  great  favorite 
with  the  German  reading  public.  The 
American  Book  Company  publish  among 
their  recent  German  text-books,  L'Ar- 
rabbiata  von  Paul  Heyse.  Edited  for 
School  Use,  with  Material  for  Prose 
Composition,  by  Max  Lenta,  Pater  son 
Classical  and  Scientific  School.  In  Ginn 
&  Co.'s  German  list  we  find  Mein  Leben, 


von  Gottfried  Seume.  Edited,  zvith  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  J.  Henry  Sen- 
ger,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  in  the 
University  of  California,      (65  cents.) 

Henry  Holt  &  Company  have  just  pub- 
lished Frau  Sorge,  Roman  von  Her- 
mann Sudermann.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Gustav  Gruener.  (60 
cents.)  A  romance  which  in  Germany 
has  passed  through  forty-five  editions 
and  is  still  alive  in  the  literary  market. 

TEXT  BOOKS  ON  HISTORY. 

Under  this  head  we  begin  with  A 
Brief  History  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  By  Charles  B.  Todd.  (Ameri- 
can Book  Co.  75  cents.)  The  brevity  of 
this  text-book  has  not  taken  the  life  out 
of  the  history.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
drawn  with  accuracy,  candor  and  in  a 
good  historic  perspective  of  the  relations 
of  events  to  each  other. 

A  Short  History  of  the  United 
States.  For  School  Use.  By  Edzvard 
C ha nning,  Professor  in  Harvard.  (The 
Macmillans.  90  cents.)  This  volume 
needs  no  higher  commendation  than  that 
it  is  a  general  revision  and  condensation 
of  the  author's  larger  work  for  school 
use. 

Outlines  of  General  History,  By 
Frank  Moore  Colby,  M.A.,  Professor  in 
Nezv  York  University  (American  Book 
Co.),  has  great  merits  as  a  manual  of  his- 
toric outlines  for  general  readers  or  sec- 
ondary school  work.  It  provides  a  broad, 
accurate  and  well  proportioned  founda- 
tion for  historic  knowledge,  with  sugges- 
tions and  guides  for  further  reading. 

A  History  of  England  for  High 
Schools  and  Academies.  By  Katherine 
Coman,  Ph.D.,  Professor  at  Wellesley, 
and  Elizabeth  Kimball  Kendall,  Asso- 
ciate Professor,  Wellesley.  (The  Mac- 
millans.) This  is  not  a  manual  in  the 
sense  of  being  the  bare  outlines  of  the 
history.  Events  are  given  in  their  vital  re- 
lations and  with  the  warmth,  color  and 
vitality  of  reality.  The  work  is  done  on 
the  model  set  by  Green,  tho  it  follows  a 
distinct  line  of  its  own.  Room  is  made 
more  by  judicious  omissions  than  by  cut- 
ting short  the  important  parts. 

A  Short  History  of  the  Expansion 
of  the  British  Empire,  1500-1870.  By 
William  Harrison  Woodzvard,  Principal 
University  Training  College,  Liverpool. 
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(Imported  by  the  Macmillans.)  The 
author's  aim  in  this  text-book  is  disci- 
plinary, to  aid  and  guide  students  to  look 
beyond  the  bare  outlines  of  the  history 
for  their  rational  interpretation.  The 
book  is  one  to  stimulate  inquiry,  and  to 
guide  the  student  in  classifying  his  mate- 
rial and  in  framing  conclusions  about  it. 

Elementary  classes  may  find  some- 
thing to  engage  their  interest  in  A 
Child's  History  of  Spain.  By  Leon- 
ard Williams,  Author  of  "Ballads  and 
Songs  of  Spain."  (L.  C.  Page  &  Co., 
Boston.) 

We  should  name  in  this  list  Authors' 
Birthdays,  a  Third  Series,  containing 
Exercises  for  the  Celebration  of  the 
Birthdays  of  Franklin,  Curtis,  Whip  Me, 
D.  G.  Mitchell,  Prescott,  Celia  Thaxter, 
Stoddard,  Bret  Harte,  Stedman,  Mark 
Twain,  and  Higginson.  By  C.  W.  Bar- 
decn.   (C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse.  $1.00.) 

Among  new  histories  of  education,  de- 
signed for  teachers,  we  name  Thomas 
Davidson's  A  History  of  Education. 
(Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.00.)  A 
work  of  large  research,  very  independ- 
ent, occasionally  dogmatic,  and  written 
up  to  a  definite  theory  of  evolutionary 
development.  It  is  stimulating  and  not 
limited  to  the  well-worn  fields.  It  is  less 
valuable  in  its  general  interpretation  of 
educational  history  than  in  its  study  of 
special  movements. 

Teachers  in  general  will  get  more  aid 
from  the  History  of  Education,  by 
Levi  Seeley,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Peda- 
gogy in  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal 
School.  (American  Book  Company.) 
Each  chapter  has  its  own  special  topic  in 
the  historic  progress  and  there  are  for- 
ty-five chapters.  The  book  is  written  to 
support  no  special  theory,  but  develops  a 
sound,  serious  and  Christian  scheme  of 
education. 

Teachers  will  welcome  a  historic  work 
prepared  for  them  on  The  Foundations 
of  English  Literature,  by  Fred  Lezvis 
Patee,  Professor  in  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
This  text-book  makes  no  attempt  to  cover 
in  one  volume  the  whole  range  of  English 
literature.  Beginning  with  Beowulf,  it  fol- 
lows the  great  examples  until  it  has  gone 
through  the  glorious  evolution  of  the 
Elizabethans  and  reached  the  supreme 
bights  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  The 
book  is  written  with  the  life  of  the  times 


in  view,  and  with  a  very  judicious  omis- 
sion of  minor  and  non-characteristic 
names  and  details. 

Last,  but  by  no  means  least,  in  interest 
among  these  educational  histories  we 
name  Port  Royal  Education  ;  A 
Sketch  of  Its  History,  with  Extracts 
from  lis  Leading  Authors.  Edited  by 
Felix  Cadet.  (C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse. 
$1.50.)  An  intensely  interesting  exposi- 
tion of  the  methods  in  this  famous  school, 
which  will  not  only  interest  teachers,  but 
prove  a  wholesome  corrective  of  some  of 
the  one-sided  and  ill-balanced  concep- 
tions of  education  which  gained  currency 
later  in  France. 

READERS  AND  TEXT-BOOOKS  IX 
ENGLISH. 

The  School  Readers  of  the  year  pre- 
sent some  novel  features.  Among  them 
we  name  the  series  of  Graded  Litera- 
ture Readers.  Edited  by  Harry  Pratt 
Judson,  LL.D.,  Dean  of  the  Faculties 
of  Arts,  Literature  and  Science,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  and  Ira  C.  Bender,  Su- 
pervisor of  Primary  Schools,  Buffalo. 
It  is  in  three  grades,  beginning  with 
Primary.  Its  characteristic  point  is  to 
introduce  good  literature  as  early  and 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  (Maynard,  Mer- 
rill &  Co.     25,  40,  45  cents.) 

Appleton's  Home  Reading  Books, 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  General  Editor,  con- 
tain three  new  additions,  The  Family' 
of  the  Sun.  Conversations  With  a 
Child.  By  Edzvard  S.  Holden,  LL.D. 
(50  cents)  ;  About  the  Weather.  By 
Mark  W.  Harrington  (60  cents),  and 
The  Story  of  the  Fishes.  By  James 
Newton  Baskctt,  M.A.  (65  cents).  The 
Chronicles  of  Sir  John  Froissart. 
Condensed  for  Young  Readers.  By 
Adam  Singleton.  Macmillan  has  also  a 
First  Reader  for  use  during  the  first 
school  year  by  Norman  Fergus  Black 
(30  cents),  and  a  manual  for  the  highest 
grade  Primary  by  Etta  Austin  Blaisdell 
and  Mary  Frances  Blaisdell,  Child 
Life  in  Literature.  The  Second 
Reader  in  the  same  series  is  Child 
Life  in  Tale  and  Fable,  by  the  same 
authors  and  published  by  Macmillan 
(35  cents). 

Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers 
have  a  new  number,  South  America. 
By  Frank  G.  Carpenter  (60  cents).  The 
same   publishers  have   just   issued   The 
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Baldwin  Primer,  by  May  Kirk.  We 
note  also  in  the  same  class  First  Days 
in  School.  A  Primer  by  Seth  T. 
Stewart,  Associate  Superintendent  of 
Schools  in  Manhattan  and  Bronx,  As- 
sisted by  Ida  Coe,  of  the  Brooklyn  Pri- 
mary Schools.  (American  Book  Com- 
pany.    25  cents.) 

Longman's  "  Ship  "  Literary  Readers 
have  for  their  new  number  The  Ad- 
vanced Reader,  in  which  a  systematic 
attempt  is  made  to  introduce  the  great 
modern  writers  of  English  (60  cents). 

The  Third  Reading  Book  in  the  Co- 
lumbus Series,  by  W.  T.  Vlymen, 
Ph.D.,  is  a  continuation  of  the  essential 
features  of  the  First  and  Second  by  the 
same.      (Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss.) 

Cyr's  Fifth  Reader,  by  Ellen  M. 
Cyr,  is  an  uncommonly  well  selected 
series  of  good  readings  from  English 
and  American  authors.  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston.)  The  same  publishers  have 
brought  out  The  Finch  First  Read- 
er.    By  Adelaide   V .  Finch. 

The  Eclectic  School  Readings,  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Company, 
have  developed  into  a  large  and  varied 
series.  Among  the  recent  additions  are 
Discoverers  and  Explorers,  the  story 
of  the  opening  of  the  New  World  told 
in  a  series  of  brief,  bright  and  pithy 
biographies,  by  Edzvard  R.  Shaw,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Pedagogy,  New  York 
University  (35  cents)  ;  an  attractive 
volume  of  Prose  and  Verse  for  Chil- 
dren (40  cents)  ;  Story  of  Ulysses, 
told  as  a  story  (60  cents)  ;  Old  Norse 
Stories  (45  cents)  ;  Big  and  Little 
People  of  Other  Lands,  by  Edward 
Shaw,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Pedagogy, 
New  York  University  (30  cents),  a 
capital  child's  book  of  supplementary 
reading.  In  the  highest  class  for  sup- 
plementary reading  are  the  editions  of 
Scott's  Quentin  Durw'ard,  edited,  with 
Introduction,  by  Mary  Harriott  Norris 
(50  cents);  The  Talisman,  edited, 
with  Introduction,  by  Julia  M.  Dewey, 
late  Superintendent  of  Schools,  North 
Adams,  Mass.  (50  cents)  ;  Dickens's 
Tale  of  Two  Cities,  edited  for  schools 
by  Ella  Boyce  Kirk  (50  cents),  and 
Alice's  Visit  to  the  Hawaiian  Is- 
lands, a  lively  and  descriptive  history 
for  young  folks,  by  Mary  H.  Krout. 
The  patriotic  element  is  represented  in 


the  series  by  Our  Country  in  Poem 
and  Prose,  a  fresh  and  interesting  col- 
lection arranged  for  collateral  and  sup- 
plementary reading  by  Eleanor  A.  Per- 
sons, Teacher  of  History,  Yonkers.  The 
most  important  number  recently  added 
to  the  series  is  The  True  Citizen, 
How  to  Become  One.  By  W.  F. 
Markwick,  D.D.,  Ansonia  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  W .  A.  Smith,  A.B.,  Super- 
intendent of  Ansonia  Schools.  (60 
cents.)  A  capital  manual  of  school 
training  in  civics,  on  the  ethical  and 
esthetic  side,  strong  in  anecdotal  illus- 
tration, and  arranged  in  sections  which 
apply  to  the  Child,  the  Youth,  the  Man, 
the  Citizen.  A  book  much  needed  in 
the  public  schools. 

The  Macmillans  publish  a  very  useful 
drill  in  the  much  neglected  art  of  let- 
ter writing,  Letters  from  Queer  and 
Other  Folk  for  Boys  and  Girls  to 
Answer,  by  Helen  M.  Cleveland.  Book 
I,  for  Lower  Grammar  Grades  (30 
cents)  ;  Book  II,  for  Higher  Grades  (35 
cents),  and  A  Manual  for  Teachers, 
containing  the  same  matter  as  the  others 
with  suggestions  and  answers  for  teach- 
ers (60  cents).  We  note  somewhat  re- 
gretfully that  the  letter  models  are  not 
always  kept  up  to  the  highest  English 
standard  or  free  from  commercial  slang. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  hold  on  their 
way,  publishing  in  monthly  numbers 
the  pioneer  of  all  this  class  of  literature 
readers,  the  Riverside  Literature 
Series.  Recent  additions  are  The  Pro- 
logue, Knight's  and  Nun's  Priest's  Talc 
from  Chaucer  (Part  I  and  II),  and  The 
Custom  House  and  Main  Street,  by 
Hawthorne.  All  numbers  are  edited 
with  Introduction  and  Notes.  (Single 
numbers,  15  cents.) 

Primary  Readers  with  a  scientific  or 
moral  purpose  back  of  them  are  Oriole 
Stories.  Elementary;  for  beginners. 
By  M.  A.  L.  Lane.  Bright,  full  of  song, 
color  and  the  simple  drama  of  bird  life. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.     33  cents.) 

Friends  and  Helpers.  By  Sarah  J. 
Eddy.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.)  A 
charming  compilation  from  authors  who 
love  animals  of  the  field,  flood  or  air, 
and  who  have  written  on  them  in  a  way 
to  teach  young  people  consideration  for 
them,  and  a  gentle  interest  in  them  and 
their  habits. 
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In  the   Rose   Garden. 

We  confess  that  the  Editor's  Desk  is 
just  now  not  in  the  city;  that  it  is  far 
away  from  the  madding  crowd,  and  un- 
der a  roof  of  green  and  gold.  This  huge 
apple  tree  over  our  head  was  planted  by 
the  missionary  to  the  Indians,  in  1791.  It 
is  over  one  hundred  years  old,  and  it  is  as 
full  of  wisdom  as  it  is  of  years.  Still  it  is 
bearing  its  arms  full  of  yellow  fruit ; 
dropping  one  occasionally  dangerously 
near  to  pen  and  paper.  These  burst  open 
as  they  strike  the  sod,  with  ripe  joy,  and 
show  the  seed  of  future  generations  of 
apples.  So  the  centuries  touch  each 
other  and  arch  about  us.  Just  to  the  left 
is  a  row  of  cherry  trees.  If  this  world 
holds  anything  more  beautiful  than  a 
cherry  tree  in  flower,  it  is  the  same  tree 
hanging  with  globes  of  crimson.  Just 
now  these  trees  are  covered  with  mosquito 
nettings,  to  keep  the  saucy  robins  from 
devouring  the  fruit ;  only  enough  have 
been  left  uncovered  to  count  the  birds 
into  the  family,  for  their  share  at  the  com- 
mon table.  To  the  right  there  are  pear 
trees  and  plum  trees,  mingled  in  careless 
groups ;  and  some  of  these  have  purpling 
fruit,  while  some  have  fruit  that  is 
cheeked  red  by  the  sun;  on  golden 
ground.  One  peach  tree  stands  just  over 
the  swell  of  the  sod,  in  front;  and  it  has 
a  dozen  great  Crawfords  mellowing  for 
a  modern  Eve. 

It  is  a  wonderful  place  this ;  but  most 
wonderful  is  it  that  all  these  trees,  the 
apple,  the  pear,  the  plum,  the  cherry,  and 
the  peach,  are  of  one  family.  They  are 
all  cousins,  more  or  less  remote, — or  even 
brothers  in  the  Rose  Family.  But  this 
is  not  all,  for  spread  along  to  the  front, 
beyond  our  peach  tree,  is  a  great  garden, 
with  strawberry  rows  fronting  raspber- 
ries, and  that  black  prince  of  all  small 
fruits,  the  blackberry.  Yet  we  shall  be 
careful  of  showing  preference.  It  is  in- 
deed hard  to  tell  which  is  noblest ;  and 
each  has  its  stout  champions,  who  do  not 
hesitate  to  argue  as  they  eat.  "  In- 
deed," says  Old  Humphrey,  "  I  hold  that 
if  the  blackberry  had  nothing  else  in  its 
favor  it  should  be  praised  for  its  thorns. 
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These  do  bring  forth  prudence  and  reso- 
lution in  the  pickers  ;  and  they  are  famous 
tests  of  virtue.  He  is  an  unusual  Chris- 
tian who  can  endure  their  thrusts  and 
prods  and  retain  his  words  in  sweet- 
ness." It  is  curious  that  of  all  this  rose 
family  the  only  one  that  has  held  fast  to 
the  ancestral  name  is  fruitless,  and  few 
there  are  of  them  fruitless,  except  such 
as  this  little  potentilla  under  our  feet. 
Yet  in  all  the  world  there  is  not  a  rival  in 
human  affection  for  the  rose.  Flanking 
the  cherry  and  the  plum  trees,  and  unit- 
ing them  in  one  garden,  we  see  long  rows 
of  American  Beauty,  General  Jack,  John 
Hopper,  and  many  more  of  these  mag- 
nificent globes  of  scarlet,  of  crimson,  of 
snow,  and  of  gold ;  and  with  them,  not  a 
whit  ashamed,  stand  the  dear  old-fash- 
ioned sweet  briers  and  cinnamon  roses. 
This  is  one  of  the  families  that  occupy 
the  earth  jointly  and  co-operatively  with 
man.  Some  one  has  said  that  but  for 
four  families  of  plants,  human  beings 
could  not  continue  to  exist — certainly 
not  to  make  a  factor  in  progressive  evo- 
lution. These  four  families  are  the  rose 
family,  the  cereal,  the  solatium,  and  the 
palm.  Each  of  these  must  assist  in  the 
evolution  of  the  other.  Wherever  we 
turn,  we  find  ourselves  in  interdependent 
relations  with  our  four  allies.  The  rose 
family  stands  foremost  in  the  temperate 
zone.  Obliterate  it,  and  you  would  rob 
us  not  only  of  our  best  and  most  abun- 
dant food,  but  of  a  large  share  of  the  po- 
etry and  good  cheer  of  existence.  The 
cereal  family  give  us  our  rye  and  wheat 
for  bread,  our  rice,  on  which  one-third  of 
the  human  race  subsists,  as  well  as  oats 
and  corn  and  the  true  grasses.  The  so- 
lanum  family  gives  us  the  most  wonder- 
ful of  all  esculents,  the  potato,  as  well  as 
the  tomato.  The  palm  gives  not  less  than 
one  thousand  varieties  of  valuable  fruits 
and  fibers.  Yet  none  of  these  come  so 
near  to  us,  to  the  inner  life  of  the  man, 
and  to  the  outer,  as  this  which  stretches 
its  arms  overhead  in  the  apple,  sends  per- 
fume from  the  rose,  delights  the  eye  with 
the  cherry,  promises  health  and  pleasure 
with  the  luscious  berry.  "  In  no  way 
does  the  wit  of  man  sharpen  more  read- 
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ily,  and  labor  find  so  pleasant  a  reward, 
as  in  the  scientific  improvement  of 
fruits."  A  high  degree  of  civilization 
has  proved  to  be  possible  only  where  this 
rose  family  has  co-operated  with  the  hu- 
man ;  yielding  abundant  food  for  moder- 
ate outlay  of  labor,  and  quickening  the 
imagination  with  suggestions  of  the  beau- 
tiful. 

And  now  the  editor  lays  down  his  va- 
cation pen,  with  a  sense  of  great  trust  in 
that  Life  which  has  evolved,  and  ever  is 
evolving,  so  much  of  the  true,  the  beauti- 
ful and  the  good — such  a  grand  unity  of 
physical  and  intellectual  forces  ;  all  point- 
ing upward  and  onward.  Evolution  has 
always  implied  something  besides  a  mere 
brute  struggle  for  existence ;  it  has  in- 
volved a  mutual  helpfulness  for  common 
good.  So  the  universe  is  transformed 
from  a  struggle  of  antagonistic  forces 
into  a  fellowship,  and  a  moral  as  well  as 
physical  co-operation.  "  Nature  stood 
pledged,  in  the  first  cell  that  was  created, 
to  end  her  work  in  moral  intelligence ; 
and  to-day,  as  forever  in  the  past,  she  is 
pointing  toward  and  working  out  as  the 
ultimate  law,  '  On  earth  peace ;  good  will 
to  men.'  " 

Jl 

The  Educational  Outlook. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  shows  in  a  striking  manner 
the  extent  of  the  educational  work  in 
this  country  and  the  immense  growth  of 
this  work  since  the  office  was  established. 
Out  of  a  population  of  72,700,000,  there 
are  16,680,000  under  instruction;  that  is, 
very  nearly  one-fourth  of  all  the  people. 
Naturally  the  vast  majority  of  these,  fully 
nine-tenths,  are  in  public  schools,  ele- 
mentary and  high.  In  respect  to  this 
matter  of  gathering  our  young  people 
under  instruction  no  nation  now  sur- 
passes us,  not  even  Germany.  The  lat- 
ter, however,  does  maintain  a  higher  av- 
erage of  school  attendance,  as  will  be 
seen  by  reference  to  the  table  of  foreign 
statistics  in  the  report.  Even  in  the 
North  Atlantic  section,  where  the  condi- 
tions are  most  favorable  for  securing  reg- 
ular attendance,  and  where  the  highest  re- 
sults are  shown,  the  average  attendance 
is  only  71^  per  cent,  of  the  enrollment, 
as  against  8>y  and  90  per  cent,  in  the  Ger- 
man-speaking countries.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter that  invites  serious,  attention,  especial- 


ly at  this  moment,  when  Germany  is  mak- 
ing such  strenuous  efforts  to  lead  in  the 
industries  and  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world  and  to  shape  its  ideas  and  desti- 


nies. 


The  comparison  of  our  past  and  pres- 
ent conditions  shows  that  the  increase  of 
school  attendance  exceeds  even  that    of 
population,  the  increase  in  the  latter  since 
1870  being  84  per  cent.,  against  98  per 
cent,  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils ; 
but  this  growth  is  small  beside  the  phe- 
nomenal increase  of  public  expenditure 
for  education,  which,  using  round  num- 
bers, rose  from  $69,000,000  in  1870-71  to 
$194,000,000  in  1897-98,  a  gain  of  186 
per  cent.     Great  as  the  expenditure  is,  it 
represents  but  a  small  tax  on  the  people, 
only  $2.67  per  capita,  and  but  a  small 
outlay  for  each  pupil,  $18.86  a  year.    The 
total  amount  of  money  is,  however,  so 
large,  and  the  interests  involved  so  great, 
that  evidences  of   growth   in  the    mere 
matter  of   school   attendance   count    for 
little  in  themselves.    The  most  interesting 
feature  of  this  report,  therefore,  is  its  un- 
expected revelations  as  to  the  improved 
quality  of  the  education  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  receiving.     The  statistics 
show  a  steady  increase    in    the    actual 
amount  of  time  that  is  spent  in  school. 
The  average  period  of  schooling  for  each 
individual  of  the  whole  population  has 
risen  since  1870  from  3.36  years  of  200 
days  each  to  5  years.     This  means    not 
only  better  mastery  of  the  elements,  but 
longer  exercise  of  self-restraint  andof  co- 
operative activity,  which  is  a  very  valu- 
able kind  of  social   training.     The    in- 
crease comes  chiefly  from  the  spontane- 
ous effort  of  the  people ;  for,  tho  com- 
pulsory laws  have  been    adopted  in  32 
States,  in  few  are  they  rigidly  enforced. 
This  increase  means  also  that  a  larger 
proportion   of  youth    enter    upon    high 
school  studies  and  pass  on  to  the  colleges 
and  universities.    This  is  a  most  encour- 
aging fact ;  for  as  our  national  activities 
become  more  and  more  complicated  and 
the  level  of  popular    intelligence    rises, 
there  is  increased  demand  for  directive 
power.     The  lengthening  of  the  period 
of  training  is  indeed  the  foremost  educa- 
tional problem  of  our  time. 

Two  agencies  are  at  work  in  this  coun- 
try supplementing  or  complementing 
the  work  of  the  schools  and  developing 
with  almost  the  same  rapidity.     These 
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are  the  public  library  and  the  Sunday 
school.  The  former  is  in  a  certain  sense 
an  offshoot  of  the  schools,  and  the  two 
co-operate  systematically  to  create  an  in- 
telligent interest  in  reading.  This  effort 
emphasizes  a  particular  in  which  our  ele- 
mentary school  differs  from  that  of  most 
European  countries.  Text-books  are 
much  more  freely  used  in  this  country, 
and  immense  effort  is  expended  in  mak- 
ing them  reliable  and  attractive.  If  our 
schools  do  nothing  else  they  impart  the 
power  of  gaining  knowledge  from  books  ; 
this  power,  intensified  by  ready  access  to 
good  libraries,  is  making  us  the  reading 
people  of  the  world.  The  statistics  of 
Sunday  schools  summarized  in  this  re- 
port from  the  latest  available  data  show 
a  total  of  10,890.000  scholars,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  number  in  public  schools. 
It  is  certain  that  this  number  is  far  below 
the  actual  total,  but  it  suffices  to  show  the 
immense  teaching  province  that  the 
church  still  fills. 

The  comparisons  which  the  Commis- 
sioner's report  raises  between  our  own 
progress  and  that  of  other  countries  are 
the  more  timely  because  of  the  varied 
peoples  to  which  our  system  must  be 
adapted.  City  schools  enroll  one-fourth 
of  all  the  elementary  pupils  ;  one-third  of 
their  enrollment,  or  one  and  a  quarter 
million  pupils,  are  massed  in  ten  cities,  in 
which  foreign  children  abound.  The  col- 
ored people  supply  an  additional  million 
and  a  half  pupils;  and  these  two  ele- 
ments, widely  divergent  as  they  are,  test 
to  the  utmost  the  assimilating  and  mold- 
ing influences  of  tbe  school.  The  newly 
acquired  territories  present  problems  pe- 
culiar and  difficult.  Hawaii  alone  is  able 
to  care  for  its  own.  The  Spanish  islands 
have  historic  antecedents  that  cannot  be 
ignored.  In  view  of  this  history,  which 
is  rehearsed  in  detail  in  the  report,  Dr. 
Harris  advises  against  sudden  transitions 
in  the  methods  and  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  reorganized  schools.  The 
same  opinion  is  expressed  by  President 
McKinley  in  his  message  to  Congress. 

No  part  of  our  educational  provision 
commands  so  much  attention  abroad  as 
that  of  our  higher  institutions,  colleges 
and  universities,  and  this  chiefly  because 
of  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  they  are  en- 
dowed. Such  is  the  scope  of  higher  edu- 
cation that  wealth  has  become  in  a  sense 
the  measure  of    its  'possibilities J    hence 


arises  a  process  of  natural  selection  whose 
drift  is  plainly  discernible.  The  really 
valuable  small  colleges  will  abide  because 
they  are  indispensable.  England  is  to- 
day endeavoring  to  create  such  to  fill  a 
deplorable  lack  in  her  system.  Mean- 
while, through  lavish  endowments  and 
wise  leadership,  we  are  developing  sev- 
eral institutions  up  to  the  highest  ideal  of 
university  life  and  effort.  The  total 
amount  of  money  invested  in  the  higher 
institutions  of  the  country  is  now  about 
$312,000,000,  and  their  annual  income 
$26,000,000,  of  which  income  one-fourth 
comes  from  endowment  funds.  The  con- 
tinuance of  the  liberal  policy  of  the  past 
was  signally  displayed  during  the  year 
1897-98  by  bequests  amounting  to  $8,000,- 
000,  and  by  appropriations  from  the  gen- 
eral Government  and  from  States  and 
municipalities  amounting  to  $6,500,000 
more,  or  a  total  of  14^  millions  poured 
into  the  work  from  disinterested  motives. 
This  we  may  regard  as  the  substantial 
expression  of  a  belief  that  higher  educa- 
tion is  a  saving  grace  in  the  Republic. 


North  Carolina's    Red  Shirt 
Campaign. 

In  North  Carolina  to-day  a  majority 
of  those  who  are  legally  entitled  to  take 
part  in  an  election  and  have  been  permit- 
ted to  register  will  vote  upon  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  designed,  as  the  advo- 
cates of  it  admit,  to  disfranchise  the 
negroes  of  that  State.  North  Carolina 
follows  the  example  set  by  Mississippi. 
South  Carolina  and  Louisiana ;  but  no 
one  in  that  State  can  say  that  "  white 
supremacy  "  is  endangered  there  by 
negro  suffrage.  In  each  of  the  other 
three  States  there  is  a  numerical  major- 
ity of  colored  people ;  in  North  Carolina 
the  proportion  of  whites  to  negroes  is  al- 
most two  to  one,  1,055,382  to  562,565  by 
the  census  of  1890.  But  in  recent  years 
State  elections  have  been  carried  in 
North  Carolina  by  a  combination  of  col- 
ored and  white  Republicans  with  white 
Populists.  For  such  a  combination  there 
was  a  plurality  of  8,500  on  the  State 
ticket  in  1896,  and  the  present  Governor 
is  a  Republican.  The  movement  for  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  negroes  is  pri- 
marily in  the  interest  of  the  Democratic 
party,    and    is   designed    to   prevent    the 
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making'    of    such    combinations    in    the 
future. 

Altho  the  amendment  approved  by  the 
Legislature  in  June  is  ostensibly  intended 
to  disfranchise  the  illiterate,  the  support- 
ers of  it  frankly  admit  that  their  purpose 
is  to  exclude  the  negro  without  shutting 
out  any  white  man,  however  ignorant  he 
may  be.  The  amendment  requires  "  every 
person  presenting  himself  for  registra- 
tion "  to  be  "  able  to  read  and  write  any 
section  of  the  Constitution."  The  illiter- 
ate whites,  however,  of  whom  the  State 
has  a  great  supply,  are  not  excluded. 
Here  is  the  provision  that  lets  all  of 
them  in : 

"  But  no  male  person  who  was,  on  Jan.  1st, 
1867,  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto,  entitled 
to  vote  under  the  laws  of  any  State  in  the 
United  States  wherein  he  then  resided,  and  no 
lineal  descendant  of  any  such  person,  shail  be 
•denied  the  right  to  register  and  vote  at  any 
•election  in  this  State  by  reason  of  his  failure 
to  possess  the  educational  qualification  herein 
described." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  many 
illiterate  and  otherwise  ignorant  whites 
feared  that  the  amendment  would  dis- 
franchise them.  Therefore  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor,  Mr.  Ay- 
cock,  described  by  the  local  press  as  "  the 
peerless  successor  of  the  immortal 
Vance,"  journeyed  through  the  State  in- 
forming these  anxious  illiterates  that 
they  were  in  no  danger.  A  Democratic 
journal  in  Wilmington  reported  a  part  of 
one  of  his  addresses  as  follows  : 

"  He  dealt  with  the  amendment  section  by 
section,  showing  conclusively  and  clearly  that 
it  wdl.  not  prevent  a  single  white  man  from 
voting.  '  It  could  not,'  he  passionately  pro- 
claimed, '  keep  an  unlettered  white  man  from 
voting,  for  the  Democratic  party  is  composed 
of  white  men.'  " 

Another  friendly  journal  said :  "  He  went 
on  to  show  where  the  amendment  takes  in 
every  white  man  and  leaves  out  75,000 
negroes."  From  the  beginning  there  has 
been  no  concealment  of  the  purpose  of 
this  device  to  "  eliminate  the  negro  from 
politics,"  while  permitting  the  most  igno- 
rant and  stupid  white  man  to  vote. 

But  after  the  anxiety  of  the  whites 
who  could  not  read  the  amendment  had 
been  relieved  by  "  the  peerless  successor 
of  the  immortal  Vance  "  and  others,  the 
hearts  of  the  supporters  of  the  amend- 
ment were  depressed  by  a  fear  that  in  a 
fair  election  the  amendment  might  still 


be  defeated.  Therefore  there  have  been 
a  brutal  suppression  of  free  speech  by 
Red  Shirt  Clubs,  a  denial  of  registration 
rights  to  negroes  in  many  places,  and 
open  intimidation  of  voters  opposed  to 
the  amendment  wherever  the  local  condi- 
tions would  permit  the  use  of  such  meth- 
ods. 

These  Red  Shirt  riflemen,  organized 
throughout  the  Eastern  part  of  the  State, 
and  worthy  successors  of  the  Ku  Klux, 
have  been  the  force  on  which  the  Amend- 
ment party  leaders  have  relied  for  effect- 
ive intimidation  not  only  of  voters,  but 
also  of  Anti-Amendment  speakers.  Sen- 
ator Butler  has  been  unable  to  keep  his 
engagements  in  Eastern  towns  because 
he  knew  that  mobs  would  be  ready  to 
silence  him  and  threaten  his  life.  Mr. 
Sea  well,  candidate  for  Attorney-General, 
when  he  alighted  from  a  train  at  Laurin- 
burg,  where  he  was  to  make  a  public  ad- 
dress, was  met  and  surrounded  by  two 
hundred  armed  Red  Shirts,  who  com- 
pelled him  to  depart  on  the  same  train. 
A  negro  Baptist  minister  who  ventured 
to  distribute  campaign  literature  in  which 
the  amendment  was  opposed,  was 
promptly  ducked  in  a  horse  pond  by  the 
valiant  Red  Shirts.  The  "  peerless  " 
Aycock  has  spoken  freely  in  scores  of 
towns  where  the  Red  Shirts  will  not  per- 
mit Senator  Butler  to  address  a  public 
meeting.  The  Senator  had  made  an  en- 
gagement to  speak  at  Southport  on  the 
24th  ult.  On  that  morning  the  Wilming- 
ton Star  thus  reminded  his  opponents 
that  they  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
intercept  him : 

"  One  report  from  Southport  yesterday  was 
that  Butler  would  come  down  on  this  morn- 
ing's boat,  but  the  author  of  the  statement  is 
evidently  not  acquainted  with  the  strong  public 
sentiment  in  Wilmington,  else  he  would  not 
have  predicted  the  wily  Senator's  presence  in 
this  city,  even  for  a  transitory  period.  If  he 
reaches  Southport  to-day  he  will  reach  it  via 
some  other  point  than  Wilmington.  Last 
night's  train  did  not  bring  him,  and  Butler  is 
credited  with  too  much  sense  to  attempt  to 
pass  through  this  morning." 

The  Senator  did  not  go  to  Southport. 
In  the  columns  of  the  Pro-Amendment 
press  there  is  abundant  proof  of  the  intim- 
idation by  which  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers expect  to  obtain  or  count  a  majority 
of  50,000  for  negro  disfranchisement. 
The  evidence  is  supplied  freely  by  them- 
selves. 
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At  Elam  Springs  a  few  days  ago  ex- 
Senator  Ransom  declared  that  the  adop- 
tion of  this  State  amendment  would 
"  bury  in  the  dust  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States."  It  will  not  have  that  effect,  but 
it  will  inevitably  cause  an  enforcement 
of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  a  re- 
duction of  the  representation  of  four 
Southern  States  in  Congress  and  in  the 
electoral  college,  a  representation  wrong- 
fully based  in  part  upon  that  large 
portion  of  the  population  of  these  States 
that  has  been  disfranchised.  This  is  a 
question  of  justice  in  which  all  the  other 
States  are  interested.  In  the  near  future 
it  is  coming  up  for  settlement. 

Jl 
The  Murder  of   King   Humbert. 

Another  horror  is  to  be  credited  to 
the  anarchist — the  murder  of  a  decent 
king.  Humbert  was  a  brave  and  popular 
ruler,  who  had  developed  considerable 
statesmanship,  and  who  had  proved  his 
quality  in  the  cholera  scare  of  1884  by 
visiting  the  hospitals  and  remaining  in 
the  infected  city.  Such  courage  was  not 
forgotten.  He  had,  further,  the  advan- 
tage of  having  a  lovely  and  much  loved 
queen.  His  position  was  a  difficult  one, 
in  the  turmoil  of  Italian  politics,  but  no 
king  could  have  done  much  better. 

It  was  the  act  of  anarchism.  The  mur- 
derer had  no  grudge  against  the  king, 
only  against  kings.  He  was  doubt- 
less selected  to  do  the  deed  by  an  infa- 
mous band  of  enemies  to  all  organized 
society.  This  is  no  sporadic  act  of  a 
crazy  fool,  like  the  attempt  to  kill  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  but  the  planned  and 
calculated  deed  of  a  society,  all  of  whose 
members  deserve  the  gallows.  Words  are 
weak  to  express  the  horror  which  good 
men  must  feel  toward  these  enemies  of 
society. 

But  one  man  or  another,  it  makes  no 
great  difference  who  is  king.  The  se- 
rious danger  is  of  a  revolution.  All  the 
news  is  censored,  so  that  we  cannot 
know  what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  news 
on  the  popular  heart,  but  it  may  be  that 
the  Republicans  or  the  Socialists  may 
take  the  occasion  to  proclaim  a  republic. 
We  may  expect  Republican  outbreaks  in 
various  Italian  towns,  just  as  they  may 
occur  at  any  time  in  Spain.     The  South 


European  countries  are  simply  waiting 
the  opportunity  to  become  republics. 
France  stands  between  them,  the  exam- 
ple of  what  they  may  do  ;  and  the  death  of 
a  king  is  a  favorable  opportunity  for  a 
change.  Nevertheless  we  do  not  now 
expect  any  such  result.  There  is  no  par- 
ticular popular  fury  just  now  for  a 
change.  It  is  not  as  in  1848,  when  the 
liberal  passion  swept  like  a  hurricane  over 
Europe.  The  elements  opposed  to  the 
House  of  Savoy  cannot  agree  among 
themselves.  Its  bitterest  foes  are  not  the 
Socialists  or  the  Republicans,  but  the 
Clericals,  and  they  have  no  love  for 
either  a  republic  or  a  united  Italy.  We 
may  then  expect  some  disturbances  here 
and  there,  and  much  loud  and  angry  talk, 
and  very  little  action.  The  young  king 
will  be  crowned,  and  will  have,  if  possi- 
ble, a  stormier  reign  than  his  father.  He 
will  maintain  his  relation  to  the  Triple 
Alliance,  which  was  his  father's  work, 
but  its  time  of  service  is  past,  and  it  is 
little  more  than  a  name.  His  attitude  to- 
ward England  is  much  more  important. 
If  he  could  find  some  way  to  make  peace 
with  the  Pope  it  would  be  a  service  to  the 
world. 


China's  Side. 

It  is  not  as  the  "  Devil's  Advocate," 
but  in  a  spirit  of  utter  fairness,  that  we 
would  present  China's  side  in  this  terrible 
outbreak.  We  do  it  in  no  spirit  of  dis- 
loyalty to  the  scores,  perhaps,  of  mission- 
aries who  have  been  killed,  for  they  have 
been  always  presenting  the  side  of  the 
Chinese  against  the  foreign  aggressors. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  the  Chinese 
lack  patriotism  ;  that  in  this  they  are  very 
unlike  the  Japanese,  whose  patriotism  is 
in  constant  ebullition.  But  this  outbreak 
reveals  a  real  if  misguided  patriotism. 
They  believe  they  are  lighting  for  their 
country,  against  foreign  aggression  ;  for 
their  civilization,  against  those  who  would 
overthrow  it.  For  their  country  they  are 
willing  to  die  by  thousands,  as  millions 
have  died  in  previous  insurrections. 
Blunderers  as  they  are.  they  are  not  with- 
out this  great  civil  virtue. 

They  believe  they  must  fight  to  protect 
their  country  from  being  taken  from 
them,  their  territory  from  being  divided 
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Up  between  foreign  nations.  That  is 
worth  fighting  for,  if  the  people  have 
manliness  and  steadiness  and  strength 
enough  to  maintain  a  government  with 
a  permanent  solidarity.  Xow  that  is  pre- 
cisely  what  the  Chinese  have  done  for 
more  centuries  and  over  more  territory 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  They 
are  not  like  India,  split  up  into  dozens  of 
warring  States  before  England  gave  it 
unity  and  peace.  They  have  a  settled 
culture  and  a  sturdy  industry.  That 
there  is  danger  of  their  country  being 
stolen  from  them  they  know  and  every- 
body knows.  Russia  already  claims  vast 
Manchuria ;  and  the  other  Powers  are 
planning  what  each  shall  have  in  the 
"  divvy/' 

Would  we  fight  if  the  European  Pow- 
ers should  proceed  to  partition  the  United 
States  between  them ;  if  England  had 
possessed  herself  of  New  York,  Ger- 
many of  Boston,  Russia  of  Baltimore, 
and  France  of  New  Orleans?  But  this  is 
just  what  these  Powers  have  done  in 
China.  She  has  already  lost  all  her  finest 
harbors.  Port  Arthur  has  lately  been 
compulsorily  leased  to  Russia ;  Wei-hai- 
wei  to  England  ;  Kiao-chau  to  Germany ; 
and  Kuang-chau  to  France ;  while  Hong 
Kong  and  Macao  were  taken  long  ago. 
This  is  apart  from  the  Russian  claims 
of  Manchuria,  and  the  French  acquisi- 
tions in  the  South,  and  besides  the  rever- 
sionary rights  acquired  to  whole  prov- 
inces, under  the  scheme  of  requiring 
China  to  agree  not  to  alienate  them  to  any 
other  Power  except  the  one  making  the 
demand  for  these  developing  spheres  of 
influence. 

Further,  it  has  become  more  and  more 
evident  that  some  of  the  Powers  were 
seeking  flimsy  excuses  to  seize  Chinese 
territory.  Take  the  late  German  acquisi- 
tion. In  November,  1897,  two  German 
missionaries  were  murdered  in  China. 
Germany  was  waiting  for  a  pretext  and 
made  the  most  of  this.  She  required 
and  took  by  force  the  bay  of  Kiao-chau, 
the  finest  harbor  in  China ;  and  now  she 
claims  "  influence  "  over  the  whole  prov- 
ince of  Shantung.  Who  can  wonder 
that  the  people  were  indignant  ?  How 
should  we  have  felt,  after  the  mob  had 
killed  those  three  Italians  in  New  Or- 
leans, and  our  country,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, could  give  none  but  a  pecuniary 


satisfaction,  could  not  punish  the  guilty 
parties,  if  Italy  had  compelled  us  to  cede 
Mobile  Harbor  and  a  slice  of  Mississippi? 

Then,  be  it  remembered  that  much  of 
the  conduct  of  European  countries  has 
been  worthy  of  outside  barbarians.  After 
Germany  took  Kiao-chau  it  was  unsafe 
for  Germans  to  travel  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. Three  Germans  who  tried  it  were 
attacked,  but  not  killed.  The  German 
commander  sent  troops  and  burned  clown 
two  villages,  where  the  innocent  suffered 
with  the  guilt)-,  lie  it  said  that  this  was 
fair  punishment,  but  what  shall  we  say 
to  the  French  deed  at  Fuh-chau  in  1884? 
The  French  had  demanded  an  immense 
indemnity  for  the  asserted  help  which 
Tonquin  had  received  from  China  when 
France  seized  that  country.  On  China's 
failure  to  pay  the  demand  the  French 
admiral,  who  had  tried  to  frighten  China 
by  threatening  Fuh-chau,  opened  fire, 
with  no  declaration  of  war,  on  Chinese 
shipping,  and  in  an  hour  ten  Chinese 
ships  were  destroyed  and  three  thousand 
Chinese  killed,  and  their  bodies  floated 
forth  and  back  on  the  tide.  China  does 
not  forget  such  barbarities,  nor  the 
Opium  War.  In  these  present  troubles 
there  are  sad  stories  told  of  the  ruthless 
barbarities  of  Russian  and  German  sol- 
diers, sparing  neither  age  nor  sex.  Is  it 
strange  that  China  hates  and  fears  the 
foreigners?  Is  it  strange  if  a  people 
with  a  spark  of  patriotism,  a  people 
proud  of  their  antiquity  and  their  civiliza- 
tion, should  think  it  time  to  strike  and 
strike  hard  for  independence? 

China  has  often  been  in  the  right ;  she 
has  often  deserved  our  sympathy ;  now 
she  has  put  herself  in  the  wrong.  It  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  protect  our  peo- 
ple, legations,  merchants  and  missiona- 
ries ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  go  to  Peking. 
But  we  would  have  no  undue  passion, 
even  if  they  have  been  murdered.  Many 
Chinese  have  been  murdered  before  this 
by  Europeans,  such  as  those  three  thou- 
sand at  Fuh-chau.  It  is  sad  that  it 
should  seem  credible  that  the  most  Chris- 
tian Emperor  of  Germany  should  use 
such  barbarous  language  to  his  forces 
sent  to  the  East,  forbidding  them  to  give 
quarter,  as  is  attributed  to  him.  The 
purpose  of  The  Hague  Conference  was 
to  make  war,  even  with  non-Christian 
powers,  as  humane  as  war  can  be. 
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The  Missionary  Provocation. 

It  is  the  unthinking,  the  ignorant  man 
who  charges  the  present  war  to  the  mis- 
sionaries. It  is  the  veneered  pagan  who 
asks  why  the  missionaries  do  not  stay  at 
home. 

They  go  because  they  must.  There  is 
a  necessity  laid  upon  them  which  the 
critic  does  not  feel.  The  rasping  locust 
does  not  understand  why  the  lark 
must  sing.  There  is  an  inner  compul- 
sion. Such  a  man  feels  that  he  must  give 
to  others  the  blessings  he  possesses.  The 
Lord  Jesus  lived  his  hard,  beneficent  life 
on  earth  because  he  had  to ;  he  died  his 
painful,  redemptive  death  because  he  felt 
he  must.  Paul's  "  Wo  is  me  if  I  preach 
not  the  gospel  "  expresses  the  self-sacri- 
fice forced  on  one  who  apprehends  the 
duty  to  love  one's  neighbor  as  one's  self, 
and  is  glad  to  obey  the  mandates  of  the 
"  stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of  God." 
This  obligation  to  carry  Christianity,  with 
all  its  eternal  hopes,  and  all  the  attendant 
blessings  of  its  civilization,  to  those  who 
have  it  not,  is  something  not  to  be  ar- 
gued about,  but  to  be  accepted  as  what 
must  be  accepted,  come  what  will.  Be 
that  missionary,  thus  driven  by  love  and 
duty,  Christian,  Mohammedan  or  Bud- 
dhist, he  is  not  to  be  scoffed  at  or  argued 
down,  or  told  he  is  a  meddler  with  other 
men's  business ;  he  is  engaged  in  the  best 
business  the  world  knows,  for  he  is  try- 
ing to  cleanse  the  springs  of  human  char- 
acter and  life. 

But  is  he  not  a  disturber?  Yes,  of 
course  he  is.  In  the  nature  of  things  he 
must  be,  for  his  business  is  to  overturn 
the  wrong  and  bring  in  the  right.  You 
cannot  make  an  omelet  without  breaking 
eggs.  You  cannot  build  a  railroad  with- 
out destroying  the  stage-coach  industry. 
Every  new  and  better  thought  or  mechan- 
ism or  institution  must  disturb  an  old 
one.  The  rights  of  the  Magna  Charta 
were  opposed  by  King  John,  and  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  by  George  the 
Third,  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  cost 
war.  If  we  minded  a  disturbance  we 
should  make  no  progress ;  improvement 
is  worth  a  fuss. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  education 
and  sense  of  individuality  of  duty  and  of 
rights,  carried  to  Turkey  by  the  mission- 
aries,  were   partly   the   occasion   of   the 


Armenian  massacres.  Therefore  should 
men  always  remain  the  ignorant  and  slav- 
ish serfs  of  despots?  We  have  no  doubt 
that  the  claim  of  missionaries  that  their 
religion  and  their  ethics  are  better  than 
those  of  the  Chinese,  so  proud  of  their 
culture  and  civilization,  and  so  contemp- 
tuous of  foreigners,  has  been  one  occa- 
sion for  the  present  disturbances.  What 
of  it?  That  is  the  path  along  which 
progress  marches. 

But  we  deny  that  missions  have  been 
the  chief  cause  of  these  fearful  massacres, 
altho  it  would  not  affect  our  course  if 
they  were.  Did  defeat  or  slaughter  deter 
us  in  the  Civil  War?  Massacres  and 
martyrdoms  are  no  argument  against 
missions. 

"  What  on  earth  had  I  to  do 
With  the  slothful,  with  the  mawkish,  the  un- 
manly ? 
Like  the  helpless,  like  the  hopeless  did  I  drivel, 

Being  who?  " 

Missionaries  make  their  mistakes,  for 
they  are  human,  and  some  of  them  med- 
dle too  much  in  the  civil  or  political  af- 
fairs of  the  countries  where  they  are,  co 
the  injury  of  their  cause.  But  the  offense 
they  cause  is  utterly  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  comes  from 
forces  that  follow  them.  First  the  mis- 
sionary ;  then  the  trader ;  then  the  consul ; 
then  the  army.  The  missionary  does  not 
bring  the  trader,  the  consul,  the  army. 
The  missionary  is  always  on  the  people's 
side,  and  his  greatest  hindrance  is  in  the 
example  and  character  of  the  foreigners 
who  follow  him  and  the  soldiers  who 
come  close  after.  The  missionary  works 
always  for  the  people  ;  the  trader  for  him- 
self, while  the  consul  and  the  army  too 
often  represent  a  selfish,  hostile  Power. 
Have  the  missionaries  ever  ceased  to  de- 
nounce the  Opium  War?  In  this  Chi- 
nese trouble  the  missionary  provocation 
is  something ;  it  reinforces  the  others ; 
but  it  is  insignificant  beside  the  Opium 
War,  the  French  slaughter  of  Fuh-ch.au  ; 
or  that  of  Shanghai  two  years  ago,  when 
the  French  seized  by  force  a  cemetery, 
and  when  resisted  killed  the  defenders ; 
or  the  seizure  of  Wei-hai-wei  by  the  Eng- 
lish, or  of  Kiao-chau  by  the  Germans,  or 
of  Port  Arthur  by  the  Russians.  Why 
will  people  talk  of  missionary  provoca- 
tions when  a  French  Admiral  slaughters 
three    thousand    Chinese,    and    nothing 
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done;  and  the  European  Powers  calmly 
plan,  in  the  face  of  China,  to  divide  the 
country  between  them?  And  yet  people 
say,  It  is  the  missionaries !  But  through 
misapprehension,  through  contempt, 
through  defeat,  through  violence  and 
death,  the  missionary  must  stand  by  his 
purpose  and  faith : 

"  One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched 
breast  forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break ; 
Never  thought,  tho  right  were  worsted,  wrong 

would  triumph, 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  and  baffled  to  fight  better, 
Sleep  to  wake." 

The  University    Summer   Term. 

The  summer  sessions  of  the  univer- 
sities, most  of  which  begin  the  first  week 
in  July  and  continue  for  six  weeks,  are 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  the  balance 
sheet  of  profit  and  loss  will  soon  be  made 
up  for  the  year.  In  the  minds  of  in- 
structors and  students  who  have  taken 
part  in  this  new  effort  to  extend  the  use- 
fulness of  the  vast  university  plant  of  the 
country,  the  belief  is  growing  that  the 
summer  term  has  come  to  stay,  and  this 
probability  is  regarded  with  mixed  feel- 
ings. 

That  midsummer  lectures  meet  one 
genuine  need  is  already  obvious.  A  ma- 
jority of  the  students  in  strict  university 
courses  are  high  and  normal  school  teach- 
ers, school  superintendents  and  college 
professors,  who  resort  to  Ann  Arbor, 
Madison,  Chicago,  Cambridge  and  New 
York  during  their  long  vacations  to 
"  brush  up,"  to  get  new  points  of  view 
and  of  contact,  to  learn  the  latest  results 
of  research  and  to  master  new  methods, 
precisely  as  university  professors  them- 
selves improve  every  opportunity  to  visit 
Berlin,  Paris  and  Rome.  This  is  a  very 
different  matter  from  the  rush  to  Chau- 
tauquas  and  Mononas  of  people  whose 
object  is  two-thirds  camp  meeting  or  pic- 
nic, and  one-third  intellectual  tickle. 

Most  significant  is  the  large  proportion 
of  teacher-students  who  make  the  long 
overland  journey  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  the  far  Southwest.  The  sacrifice  of 
money  and  strength  that  they  gladly 
make  for  the  sake  of  seeing  and  hearing 
scholars  whose  work  has  appealed  to 
them,  is  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Eastern 
man  who  goes  abroad,  and  it  reveals  a 


determination  to  keep  abreast  of  intel- 
lectual progress  which  means  much  for 
the  mental  unity  and  progress  of  the 
nation. 

There  is,  however,  a  most  serious  other 
side  to  the  picture.  Experience  is  al- 
ready confirming  the  doubts  of  those  who 
questioned  whether  the  benefits  of  the 
summer  session  would  not  be  purchased 
at  too  great  a  cost.  Professorial  work 
of  the  first  order  is  done  nowadays  at 
high  pressure.  The  strain  upon  gifted 
men  who  are  doubly  ambitious,  deter- 
mined to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  their 
departments  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  pursue  independent  re- 
search and  make  contributions  to  knowl- 
edge, is  severe.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  such  men  should  have  four  or 
five  months  each  year  of  relative  quiet 
and  relaxation,  time  to  look  over  their 
own  ground,  to  read,  to  think,  to  organ- 
ize their  materials,  to  write.  If  this  time 
is  surrendered  to  teaching  the  ultimate 
loss  to  science  and  to  scholarship  will  be 
incalculable.  Universities  that  value  their 
reputations  will,  we  feel  sure,  look  with 
disfavor  upon  plans  that  draw  the  ener- 
gies of  their  best  men  away  from  the 
highest  work.  And  this  objection  to 
summer  terms  is  not  met  by  throwing  the 
burden  of  summer  teaching  upon  the 
younger  professors  and  instructors.  In 
the  ranks  of  the  younger  men  are  those 
who  should  be  known  as  "  distinguished 
scholars  "  ten  years  hence.  They  must 
have  their  opportunity  to  accomplish 
noteworthy  work,  and  a  policy  that  de- 
prives them  of  it  is  educational  suicide. 

It  seems  clear,  then,  that  the  country 
needs  the  summer  session  of  its  univer- 
sities, but  that  the  cost  of  summer  work, 
in  men  if  not  in  money,  is  likely  to  be  ex- 
cessive. Only  two  solutions  of  the  prob- 
lem seem  possible.  One  is  to  increase 
the  teaching  force,  in  reality  and  honest- 
ly, and  not  in  mere  pretense — always  a 
serious  temptation.  A  real  increase  of 
teaching  force  by  one-quarter  to  one- 
third  will  certainly  be  a  financial  impos- 
sibility for  most  universities  for  a  long 
time  to  come ;  and  at  present  the  summer 
sessions  are  unhappily  being  run  on  the 
pretended-increase  plan.  Eastern  pro- 
fessors lecture  in  the  West,  and  Western 
professors  lecture  in  the  East.  It  is  a 
mere  change-off;  not  a  substantial  addi- 
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tion  to  the  university  teaching  strength 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  to  meet  the 
new  demands. 

The  other  possibility,  and,  as  we  think, 
a  more  rational  one,  lies  in  a  pooling  of 
the  calendar.  Put  all  twelve  months  into 
the  academic  year,  but  partition  them 
among  the  universities.  Let  the  Eastern 
seaboard  universities,  situated  in  or  near 
great  cities,  continue  as  now  in  session 
from  October  to  June.  Let  the  inland 
universities  open  in  May  and  close  before 
Christmas.  This  would  meet  all  require- 
ments, including  the  elemental  one  of 
common  sense.  Madison  is  a  charming 
summer  resort,  and  Chicago  advertises  to 
be ;  neither  is  altogether  desirable  as  a 
winter  residence.  New  York,  with  its 
publishing  houses,  its  clubs,  its  theater, 
opera  and  music,  is  the  Rome  to  which  all 
cultivated  American  pilgrims  would  turn 
their  steps  in  winter  if  they  could.  Why 
not  conform  the  American  university  sys- 
tem to  the  fundamental  and  obvious  facts 
of  American  life? 


Gold  Democrats  and 
Anti-Imperialists 


The  Gold  Demo- 
crats have  decided 
that  it  would  be 
unwise  and  inexpedient  for  them  to  put 
a  national  ticket  in  the  field.  Undoubt- 
edly they  are  right.  A  large  majority 
of  them  voted  for  McKinley  in  1896  to 
defeat  Bryan  and  preserve  the  gold  stand- 
ard ;  a  large  majority  will  take  the  same 
course  this  year,  with  the  same  object  in 
view.  If  the  committee  at  Indianapolis 
had  consented  to  recommend  the  nomina- 
tion of  a  ticket  upon  the  basis  suggested 
by  the  little  group  of  independent  and 
unattached  Anti-Imperialists  from  New 
York  who  came  to  the  meeting,  this 
would  virtually  have  been  an  admission 
that  the  Government's  policy  concerning 
our  new  possessions  is  a  more  important 
issue  than  the  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
gold  standard.  It  may  be  that  the  Anti- 
Imperialist  League  at  the  meeting  on  the 
15th  inst.  will  decide  to  nominate  a  ticket. 
Those  who  think,  with  Mr.  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  that  "  the  single  question 
to  be  voted  upon  next  November  is  '  re- 
public or  empire  '  "  seem  to  want  a  third 
ticket,  and  they  have  a  right  to  put  up 
one.  While  we  should  not  expect  to  see 
a  large  number  of  persons  voting  for  it, 
the  tendencv  of  such  a  movement  would 


probably  be  to  weaken  the  forces  arrayed 
against  the  debasement  of  the  currency, 
and  for  that  reason  we  think  it  should 
not  be  encouraged. 


.     _    .  Extraordinarv  and  ominous 

An  Ominous  ,  r     ., 

p  enough,     in     view     ot     the 

later  murder  in  Peking  of 
the  German  Ambassador,  and  we  know 
not  how  many  others,  are  the  following 
lines  from  a  poem  published  in  China, 
and  entitled  "An  Ichang  Exile's  Prayer," 
written  after  the  tragedy  at  Sungpu 
and  the  farcical  compounding  of  dam- 
ages for  a  small  sum.  After  referring 
to  the  murders  and  outrages  which  would 
once  have  started  crusades,  but  are  now 
overlooked,  the  writer  proceeds : 

"  Because  we  know  not  whose  it  next  shall  be 
To  guard  his  home  against  the  howling  mob, 
To  be  the  victim  of  their  fierce  attack, 
And  then  of  mild,  politely-penned  dispatch, 
To  leave  his  mangled  carcass  in  the  street, 
With  face  uncovered,  while  the  Consul  sits 
In  some  Viceregal  Yamen,  over  tea, 
Assessing  tbe  small  value  of  the  dead ; 
And  last,  because  the  sacredness  of  life 
Rests  on  nice  points  of  quality  and  clothes; 
Therefore  it  is,  oh  !  Lord,  that  now  we  pray. 
When   next   the   rabble   moves   to   deeds   of 

blood, 
Let  not  the  pillage  or  the  slaughter  be 
Of  Customs  hireling  or  of  merchant  churl. 
Or  humble  missionary,  glad  to  gain 
Exit  from  trouble  to  a  martyr's  crown, 
But  rather  grant,  when  the  incited  mob, 
Like  unleashed  bloodhound,  seeks  its  nearest 

prey, 
That  it  may  find  obtrusive  on  its  path 
Some  personage  important  to  the  state, 
Or  high  official  representative, 
Some  traveling  faddist,  potent  in  the  press. 
Or  information-gathering  M.P., 
Some  Anti-Opium  League  authority, 
Aristocratic  trotter  of  the  Globe, 
Or  human  atom  authorized  to  wear 
Gold  lace  upon  the  edges  of  his  clothes, 
Upon  whose  taking  off  there  shall  ensue 
The  steady  tramp  of  solid  infantry 
And  inexpensive  Chinese  funerals  ; 
That,  with  the  thunder  of  artillery, 
And  sack  of  goodly  cities,  there  may  be 
Restored  again  that  wholesome  deference, 
That  usual  and  necessary  respect 
Which,  from  the  Asiatic,  is  our  due — 
And  thus,  from  evil,  shall  arise  great  good." 

Plenty  of  "  gold  lace  "  has  the  howling 
mob  found,  and  the  "  tramp  of  solid  in- 
fantry "  follows,  with  its  "  inexpensive 
Chinese  funerals."  The  writer  signs 
himself  "  Tung  Chia,"  but  is  surely  not  a 
Chinese. 
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_.      „        ~  .  One     man     in     New 

The  New  Orleans      r.  ,  , 

R.  .  Orleans      when      ar- 

rested for  refusing  to 
move  from  the  doorstep  where  he  was 
sitting  shot  the  officer  and  escaped  to  his 
house.  When  other  officers  came  to  ar- 
rest him  he  shot  two  of  them  dead,  and 
again  escaped.  There  was  nothing  in 
this  to  involve  anybody  else,  but  because 
he  was  a  negro  the  mob  raised  a  riot,  at- 
tacked the  negroes,  stopped  business  and 
killed  five  negroes  and  wounded  severely 
many  more,  besides  white  men.  Mean- 
while the  negro  was  surrounded  and 
killed  five  more  whites  before  he  was 
himself  killed.  The  handsomest  negro 
school  in  the  city  was  burned  by  the  mob, 
a  building  given  by  a  white  negro  named 
Lafon,  who  bequeathed  over  $600,000  to 
the  city.  This  sort  of  a  madness  is  very 
much  like  that  of  the  Chinese  against  the 
foreigners,  but  has  even  less  excuse. 
Both  mobs  burn  school  buildings,  both 
kill  innocent  people.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  Mayor  of  New  Orleans  that  in  his 
hurried  return  to  the  city  he  took  quick 
measures  to  disperse  the  mob,  thus 
proving  himself  a  far  better  officer  than 
the  mayor  in  St.  Louis.  A  serious  lesson 
comes  in  the  number  of  men  killed  by 
the  negro.  It  is  the  lynchings  that  make 
such  men  desperate.  If  they  expect  no 
mercy  they  will  show  none.  Lynching 
is  a  horribly  unsafe  remedy  for  crime. 
Such  affairs  as  the  New  Orleans  mob  and 
the  North  Carolina  Red  Shirt  outrages 
make  the  negroes  either  hopeless  or  reck- 
less, and  both  are  bad  for  the  community, 
not  to  say  dangerous. 

In  the  Contemporary  Review  for  July 
Mr.  A.  Maurice  Low,  of  Washington, 
asserts  that  after  the  publication  of  Presi- 
dent Cleveland's  Venezuela  message  the 
unsatisfactory  conduct  of  Mr.  Bayard  in 
London  caused  Mr.  John  Hay  to  be  "sent 
as  an  unofficial  ambassador  of  the  United 
States  to  the  court  of  St.  James's,"  where 
be  urged  that  the  President  was  in  ear- 
nest and  that  "  better  terms  could  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Cleveland  administration 
than  from  that  of  President  McKinley, 
who,  he  felt  sure,  was  to  be  elected." 
This  is  a  curious  and  interesting  state- 
ment, and  we  presume  that  in  the  course 
of  time  it  will  be  disproved  or  confirmed 
by  Secretary  Hay  himself. 


The  Republican  platform  commends 
the  policy  of  maintaining  the  efficiency  of 
the  civil  service  by  securing  officials  in 
Cuba.  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii  "  whose  fit- 
ness has  been  determined  by  training  and 
experience."  There  is  a  field  a  little 
nearer  where  a  little  more  of  such  care  as 
is  recommended  could  be  properly  exer- 
cised ;  we  refer  to  the  choice  of  Indian 
agents  and  inspectors. 
J* 

We  are  glad  to  see  it  apparently  con- 
firmed from  more  than  one  trustworthy 
source  that  the  titular  Archbishop 
Keane  has  been  appointed  Archbishop  of 
Dubuque.  This  would  seem  to  imply 
that  what  was  regarded  as  a  period  of 
disgrace  with  him,  on  account  of  his 
"  Americanism  "  while  rector  of  the 
Washington  Catholic  University,  has 
passed,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  period  of 
discredit  at  Rome  of  those  who  were 
called  progressives  is  passing.  Arch- 
bishop Keane  is  in  warm  sympathy  with 
Archbishop  Ireland. 


We  mentioned  lately  the  suggestion 
of  a  Swiss  paper  that  Switzerland  should 
be  annexed  to  the  United  States.  An 
equally  strange  suggestion  comes  from 
Bolivia,  where  the  newspapers  have  been 
seriously  discussing  the  possibility  of 
annexation  to  this  country  as  preferable 
to  submission  to  the  aggression  of  Chile. 
And  in  the  provinces  of  Tacna  and 
Arica,  held  by  Chile,  meetings  have 
been  held  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
hoist  the  Stars  and  Stripes  if  they  were 
not  restored  to  Peru.  We  expect  no  such 
result,  but  more  surprising  things  have 
happened  in  the  last  ten  years. 

J* 

Our  readers  will  observe  a  poem  in 
this  week's  issue  which  illustrates  the 
growth  of  religious  charity.  A  Jewish 
writer  honors  in  a  Protestant  paper  the 
devotion  of  Catholic  priests  who  brought 
the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  to  the 
men  imprisoned  in  the  burning  "  Saale." 
We  recall  an  occasion  a  few  years  ago 
when  a  Methodist  nominated  a  member 
of  the  Reformed  (Dutch)  Church  for 
membership  in  the  Congregational  Club 
of  this  city,  the  president  of  which  at  the 
time  was  a  Presbvterian. 


FINANCIAL. 


Beneficial    Effect    of    the    Gold 

Standard  in  Japan. 

During  the  last  three  years  several 
countries  that  had  been  suffering  from 
the  uncertainty,  fluctuations  in  exchange 
and  prices,  and  other  disadvantages  at- 
tending the  use  of  the  silver  standard, 
have  decided  to  adopt  the  currency  stand- 
ard of  the  world's  great  civilized  nations. 
One  of  these  is  Peru,  which  has  now  com- 
pleted the  currency  reform  begun  in 
1897,  when  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in 
that  country  was  suspended.  The  Peru- 
vian currency  unit  is  now  the  gold  libra, 
an  exact  equivalent  of  the  English  pound 
sterling.  Another  nation  that  has  been 
constrained  by  its  remarkable  progress  to 
lay  aside  the  silver  standard,  or  a  nomi- 
nal bimetallism,  for  the  gold  standard,  is 
Japan.  An  interesting  report  concerning 
this  change  and  the  effect  of  it  has  been 
written  by  Count  Matsukata,  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  published  by  the  Japanese 
Government.     This  report  says : 

"  Since  the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard 
our  currency  has  been  freed  from  constant  fluc- 
tuations in  its  exchange  rate,  to  which  it  was 
subject  before.  Owing  to  this  fact,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  claims  of  the  creditor  and 
the  liabilities  of  the  debtor  became  less  subject 
to  sudden  and  unexpected  changes ;  business 
transactions  were  made  safe  ;  an  improvement 
in  credit  took  place  in  the  community  at  large  ; 
prices  became  more  constant ;  in  a  word,  the 
way  was  opened  for  the  steady  and  orderly 
growth  of  our  commerce  and  industry." 

Fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties, which  had  been  sudden  and  great, 
have  been  small,  and  such  as  are  due  to 
"  the  natural  working  of  the  economic 
law  of  supply  and  demand."  Count  Mat- 
sukata continues : 

"  The  beneficial  result  of  the  coinage  reform 
is  seen  in  another  direction.  Since  the  capi- 
talists of  the  gold  standard  countries  have  be- 
come assured  that  they  will  no  longer  be  in 
constant  danger  of  suffering  unexpected  losses 
from  investments  made  in  this  country,  on 
account  of  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  silver, 
they  show  a  growing  tendency  to  make  such 
investments  at  low  rates  of  interest.  Moreover, 
we  stand  no  longer,  as  formerly  was  the  case, 
under  the  necessity  of  making  plans  for  finan- 
cial matters  with  the  currency  constantly 
changing  in  value,  and  sometimes  suffering  un- 
expected losses  and  evils  when  the  fluctuations 
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were  unusually  violent.  All  those  fears  of 
miscalculation  and  loss  have  now  become 
things  of  the  past.  The  beneficial  effect  of  our 
coinage  reform  upon  our  foreign  trade  has  been 
great,  without  a  trace  of  evil." 

In  the  United  States  one  of  the  two 
great  political  parties  demands  that  the 
nation  shall  abandon  the  gold  standard 
and  subject  the  industries  and  trade  and 
credit  of  75,000,000  of  people  to  the  de- 
pressing and  evil  influences  from  which 
Japan  has  so  recently  escaped. 
J* 

Financial    Items. 

The  Post  Office  Department's  issues 
of  stamps  and  stamped  paper  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  June  30th  were 
$97,640,897,  against  $92,659,167  in  the 
preceding  year,  and  $87,312,310  two 
years  ago. 

....  Edward  E.  Poor,  who  resigned  the 
office  of  President  of  the  National  Park 
Bank  in  May  last  because  of  his  ill 
health,  died  in  Liverpool  last  Sunday 
morning.  He  was  a  prominent  dry  goods 
commission  merchant  as  well  as  a  banker. 
In  1886  he  became  a  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Bank ;  in  1893  he  was  made 
Vice-President,  and  from  1895  until 
May  of  this  year  he  was  President,  the 
bank  under  his  management  becoming 
one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  in  the 
country. 

....  Coupons  and  dividends  an- 
nounced : 

Southern  Pacific  Company  (Central  Pacific 
first  refunding),  payable  August  1st. 

Southern  Pacific  Company  (Texas  &  New 
Orleans,  first  mortgage,  Main  Line),  payable 
August  1st. 

Southern  Pacific  Company  (Galveston,  Har- 
risburg  &  San  Antonio,  first  mortgage,  Eastern 
Division),  payable  August  1st. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Company.  il_> 
per  cent,  quarterly,  payable  August  15th. 

New  York  Security  &  Trust  Company,  5  per 
cent,  quarterly,  payable  August  1st. 

St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  Railway  (first 
preferred),  1  per  cent.,  payable  August  15th. 

.  . .  .Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Companv 
stocks  during  the  past  week  were : 

Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A 255 

Ninth  National  Bank 90 

Atlantic  Trust  Co 204% 


INSURANCE. 


Manhattan    Life    Insurance 

Company. 

Its    Semi-Centennial. 

Every  day  is  birthday  and  anniver- 
sary, the  completion  and  beginning  of 
the  annual  round  of  something,  and  yet 
the  close  of  the  century  is  bringing  a 
number  of  specially  remarkable  ones 
among  corporations,  since  they  have 
the  advantage  of  perpetual  succession. 
A  few  colleges  have  had  time  to  cele- 
brate one  centennial,  but  several  life  in- 
surance companies  have  finished  a  half- 
century.  The  Manhattan  does  this  as 
this  month  of  August  arrives. 

It  was  all  quite  new  in  1850.  For 
the  very  beginnings  we  look  abroad ; 
two  or  three  companies  of  small  size 
date  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  century, 
but  the  real  start  of  life  insurance  was 
at  about  its  middle.  To  those  whose 
personal  recollections  cover  this  half- 
century,  the  temptation  is  always  strong 
to  indulge  in  reminiscence ;  the  terri- 
tory gathered  into  the  United  States  po- 
litically and  settled  actually ;  the  rise  of 
railroads ;  the  other  world-transform- 
ing inventions  of  the  telegraph,  the  mod- 
ern rifled  arm,  the  screw  propeller,  the 
steel  rail,  photography,  many-sided  elec- 
tricity— they  are  too  many  to  particular- 
ize, and  the  story  has  already  been  often 
told.  In  1850  life  insurance  was  raw. 
Its  reputation  was  hardly  begun ;  its  ac- 
tuarial blunders  were  sometimes  so  se- 
rious that  they  would  have  been  fatal 
had  retreat  not  been  possible ;  official 
supervision  and  reports  were  nominal, 
and  the  amount  of  insurance  at  risk  was 
actually  stated  as  "  liability."  At  that 
time  the  Manhattan  was  started,  choos- 
ing, out  of  the  large  field  of  titles,  an  In- 
dian name,  which  has  the  happy  advan- 
tage of  being  distinctive.  Something 
might  be  written  on  this  matter  of  names 
in  life  insurance ;  they  very  rarely  are 
strictly  descriptive,  even  when  they 
sound    as   if   so   intended.       Thus,    the 


Widows  and  Orphans'  Benefit  had  no 
more  potency  of  help  to  widows  and  or- 
phans than  any  other  company,  even 
had  it  lived,  which  it  failed  to  do ;  the 
Farmers  and  Mechanics'  and  the  Craft- 
mens'  apparently  appealed  to  "  honest  la- 
bor ;  "  the  Homeopathic  and  American 
Temperance  are  names  which  imply  re- 
striction to  specific  classes,  yet  the  re- 
striction was  not  certain ;  the  Bankers' 
of  to-day  does  not  mean  by  its  name 
that  it  is  confined  to  financiers  as  a  class, 
but  only  that  it  has  qualities  of  sound- 
ness and  equity  which  especially  com- 
mend it  to  that  class.  There  is  not 
much  of  an  argument  condensed  in  the 
name,  after  all,  but  some  names  have 
been  shamefully  misused  by  copyists. 
The  Mutual — the  Mutual  Life — chose  a 
name  which  at  that  time  was  both  sim- 
ple and  appropriate ;  it  expressed  the 
mutuality  which  underlies  all  insurance, 
but  so  many  projectors  have  snatched 
the  term  since  that  its  significance  has 
been  somewhat  lost  in  the  confusion. 

This  the  Manhattan  escaped.  Its 
name  has  been  fortunate  by  remaining 
distinctive  ;  its  nearest  likenesses  by  local 
significance  are  the  Knickerbocker 
(gone  long  ago)  and  the  New  York, 
but  that  is  so  unlike  as  a  word  that  no 
confusing  is  possible.  Probably  the 
Manhattan  policyholder  is  more  likely 
than  policyholders  in  general  to  remem- 
ber the  name  of  the  company  he  is  in- 
sured in. 

The  Manhattan  started  early,  founded 
itself  solidly,  built  itself  slowly,  and  has 
never  experienced  any  tremor.  There 
was  a  line  of  new  companies  which  arose 
during  and  shortly  after  the  war  and 
made  a  brave  show,  almost  lining  with 
their  office  signs  the  Broadway  of  those 
days — a  very  different  Broadway  from 
now  it  was  in  1870  from  Canal  Street 
down — but  the  Manhattan  has  seen  them 
fall  out  one  by  one.  It  has  had  five 
Presidents  in  its  fiftv  years :  Alonzo  A. 
Alvord,  1850-1854;  N.  D.  Morgan,  1854- 
1861 ;  Henry  Stokes,  1861-1888;  James 
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-M.  McLean,  1888-1890,  and  the  present 
incumbent,  Henry  B.  Stokes,  son  of  the 
third  in  the  line.  The  term  of  the  father 
covered  the  most  trying  part  of  the  half- 
century ;  that  of  the  son  is  only  one  dec- 
ade as  yet,  but  it  is  marked  by  the  pro- 
jection and  completion  of  the  company's 
very  notable  office  building,  one  of  the 
sights  of  lower  Broadway  and  looking 
down  upon  the  cross  that  surmounts 
Trinity  spire.  First  Vice-President 
Halsey  has  the  distinction  of  length  of 
service,  having  been  with  and  grown 
old  with  the  company  from  its  first  years. 
Second  Vice-President  Wemple,  son  of 
the  first  Secretary,  has  behind  him 
thirty-nine  years  with  the  Manhattan. 

Little  has  been  said  of  the  company. 
Well,  the  Manhattan  does  not  need 
much — it  has  been  saying  things  for  it- 
self all  over  the  land  these  many  years, 
effectively  and  lastingly,  even  if  not  so 
vociferously  as  some. 
J* 

In  outstanding  business  outside  the 
United  States  and  Canada  the  companies 
rank  thus : 

Equitable  Life $267,047,747 

New  York 253,840.670 

Mutual 162,625,185 

The  Germania  has  less  than  38^2  mil- 
lions, of  which  a  third  of  a  million  is  in 
Mexico,  the  rest  in  Europe.  At  the  end 
of  1889,  the  Equitable  had  $192,866,- 
753;  the  New  York,  $148,028,361;  the 
Mutual,  $21,385,092,  the  latter  having 
thus  made  much  the  largest  rate  of  ad- 
vance in  the  ten  years.  The  great  bulk 
of  this  foreign  business  is,  of  course,  in 
Europe.  Other  countries  show  marked 
contrasts  as  between  the  three  compa- 
nies. For  instance,  in  South  America 
the  Equitable  has  in  round  numbers  40 
millions  and  the  New  York  has  50,  while 
the  Mutual  has  $3,000;  in  Africa  the 
Equitable  has  16  millions,  against  75/?  in 
the  Mutual  and  2>Ya  in  the  New  York; 
the  Equitable  has  5«)4  millions  and  the 
New  York  has  7^  in  Asia,  against 
$4,000  for  the  Mutual ;  the  New  York  has 
2]/i  and  the  Equitable  7)4  millions  in 
Mexico,  while  the  Mutual  has  iij/>  there. 
One  thing  at  least  may  be  said  on  behalf 
of  foreign  business  by  our  life  compa- 
nies: it  docs  add  one  more  to  the  bonds  of 
interest  which  bind  nations  together. 


Pebbles. 

About  all  the  American  people  will  get 
out  of  the  Chinese  difficulty  will  be  instruction 
in  geography. — Atchison  Globe. 

....''  Can  you  believe  what  he  says?  "  asked 
the  journalist  of  the  newspaper  man.  "  I  am 
sorry  to  be  compelled  to  answer  that  question 
in  the  negative,"  replied  the  latter.  "  He  is 
as  untrustworthy  as  a  copyrighted  cablegram." 
— Harper's  Bazar. 

....Diner  (to  restaurant  waiter):  "What 
have  you  got  for  dinner?"  Waiter:  "  Roast- 
beef  fricas^eedchickenstewedlambhashbakedand 
f  riedpotatoescottagepuddingmilktea  ?.nd  coffee." 
Diner:  "  Give  me  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  syllables." — Tit- 
Bits. 

...."Miss  Gabrielle,"  the  young  man  said, 
"  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  rest  my  arm  on  the 
back  of  your  chair.  I  have  what  they  call  the 
lawn  tennis  elbow,  and  it  doesn't  feel  easy  in 
any  other  position."  "  Well,"  she  replied, 
looking  demurely  downward,  "  if  that  is  the 
case.  Mr.  Gohead,  I  will  not  make  any  racket 
about  it." — Chicago  Tribune. 

.  . .  .Tho  a  kiss  be  a-miss 

She  who  misses  the  kisses 
As  Miss  without  kiss 

May  miss  being  a  Mrs. 
And  he  who  a-miss 

Thinks  both  Misses  and  kisses 
Will  miss  Miss  and  kiss 
And  the  kisses  of  Mrs. 

— Puck. 
...  .A  little  girl  of  six  years  came  into  Belle- 
vue  Hospital,  New  York,  recently,  with  her 
eyes  full  of  tears,  and  her  arms  full  of  cat. 
To  the  doctors  in  charge  she  explained  that 
pussy's  foot  had  been  crushed  by  an  electric 
car.  The  physicians  were  for  refusing  the 
case  at  first,  but  noting  the  distress  of  the  little 
maid,  they  good  naturedly  produced  chloro- 
form, instruments  and  bandages  and  per- 
formed a  neat  operation,  the  child  bravely  as- 
sisting. "  Now  you  can  take  your  kitty  home 
with  you,"  said  the  doctor,  when  all  was 
over.  "  It  ain't  mine,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  des 
found  it.  Now  '00  take  care  of  it.  Dood- 
by,  '  and  she  vanished. — Exchange. 

....College  Slang. — When  the  student  is 
eating  his  "  feed  "  or  "  lush  ;  "  he  may  call  his 
milk  "  cow  juice,"  his  milk  toast  "  cream  de 
goo,"  his  biscuit  a  "  clinker  "  or  a  "  ding  bat," 
his  eggs  "  hen  fruit,"  the  corned  beef  "  horse," 
the  tomato  ketchup  '*  red  paint,"  his  sausage 
"  bow-wow  or  doggie,"  his  pudding  "  tomb- 
stone," his  Welsh  rabbit  "  bunny."  When  he 
sees  a  pretty  girl  the  student  has  several  terms 
for  her.  He  may  be  poetic  and  call  her  a 
"  fairy,"  a  "  queen."  a  "  baby."  or  may  turn  to 
his  palate  for  similes  and  name  her  a  "  bird," 
a  "  fruit,"  a  "  peach."  a  "  peacherine,"  a 
"  pumpkin,"  a  "  pullet,"  or  a  "  quail  ;  "  or  take 
a  matter-of-fact  view  and  speak  of  "calico," 
"dry  goods,"  "P.  G."  or  a  "cooler"  or  a 
"  bunch  of  it."  The  last  is  from  Boston. — 
A\  Y.  Sun. 
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-..     T-,     ,.      .       Returns  from  the  elec- 
The  Election  in       .  ,,     A.     ~       ,. 

North  Carolina  tlon  tin  North  Carolina 
on  the  2d  inst.  show  a 
majority  of  nearly  60,000  for  the  Demo- 
cratic State  ticket,  and  58,000  for  the 
constitutional  amendment  that  disfran- 
chises the  negroes.  Three-fourths  of 
the  members  of  the  new  legislature, 
which  will  elect  the  successor  of  Senator 
Marion  Butler,  Populist,  are  Democrats. 
The  amendment  will  become  effective  on 
July  1st,  1902.  It  disfranchises  more 
than  80,000  negroes  who  are  now  entitled 
to  vote,  but  the  illiterate  white  men  are 
excepted  from  the  operation  of  it  by  the 
provision  that  the  descendants  of  men 
who  were  entitled  to  vote  in  any  State  in 
1867  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  require- 
ment that  voters  must  be  able  to  read. 
On  election  day  the  negroes  generally  re- 
mained away  from  the  polls ;  very  few 
of  them  had  been  permitted  to  register. 
A  Democratic  journal  says  that  in  New 
Hanover  County  (which  includes  the 
city  of  Wilmington)  only  five  negroes 
voted  and  only  two  votes  against  the 
amendment  were  cast.  There  are  sev- 
eral thousand  negroes  lawfully  entitled 
to  vote  in  that  county.  During  the  last 
days  of  the  campaign  the  activity  of  the 
Red  Shirt  rifle  clubs  and  of  other  Dem- 
ocratic organizations  engaged  in  intimi- 
dating the  negroes  and  in  suppressing 
free  speech  was  not  relaxed.  White  Re- 
publicans and  Populists  were  prevented 
by  force  from  addressing  public  meet- 
ings. Senator  Butler  did  not  undertake 
to  speak  in  the  towns  where  his  engage- 
ments had  been  made.  His  friends  be- 
lieved that  his  life  was  in  danger.  Bands 
of  Red  Shirt  riflemen  searched  railwav 


trains  on  which  he  was  reported  to  have 
taken  passage.  Prominent  Democrats 
repeatedly  declared  that  he  ought  to  be 
driven  out  of  the  State.  After  the  elec- 
tion, Mr.  Simmons,  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  Committee,  who  will  be  But- 
ler's successor  in  the  Senate,  said  in  a 
published  statement  that  the  campaign 
had  been  "  one  of  education ;  "  that  "  the 
object  of  the  Red  Shirt  clubs  "  had  been 
"  pacific;  "  that  the  negroes  had  not  reg- 
istered because  they  took  "  no  interest  in 
the  campaign  "  (altho  the  election  was  to 
decide  whether  they  should  be  disfran- 
chised) ;  and  that  many  negroes  thought 
that  the  amendment  ought  to  be  adopted. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  negroes  will 
have  a  right  to  register  and  vote  at  the 
Presidential  election  in  November.  On 
the  4th  inst.  the  canvassing  board  of 
Pamlico  County,  sitting  in  the  Court 
House  at  Bayboro,  was  threatened  by  a 
mob  of  Fusionists.  The  Governor  or- 
dered the  Newbern  Naval  Reserves  to 
preserve  order  there,  and  the  mob  dis- 
persed. 

Cuba's  Constitutional     The  order  for  an 

Convention  electlon    of    dele" 

gates  to  a  consti- 
tutional convention  has  been  issued.  In 
the  preamble  is  recited  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  Congress  concerning  the  purpose 
of  the  United  States  "to  leave  the  gov- 
ernment and  control  of  the  island  to  its 
people."  Reference  to  the  recent  munic- 
ipal elections  is  made,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  Cubans  "  are  now  ready  in  like  man- 
ner to  proceed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
general  government  which  shall  assume 
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and  exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction 
and  control  over  the  island."  The  elec- 
tion is  ordered  for  the  third  Saturday  of 
September,  and  the  thirty-one  delegates 
chosen  on  that  day  are  to  assemble  in 
convention  on  the  first  Monday  of  De- 
cember in  Havana,  to 

"  frame  and  adopt  a  constitution  for  the  people 
of  Cuba,  and,  as  a  part  thereof,  to  provide  for 
and  agree  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  relations  to  exist  between  that 
Government  and  the  government  of  Cuba,  and 
to  provide  for  the  election  by  the  people  of  of- 
ficers under  such  constitution,  and  the  transfer 
of  government  to  officers  so  elected." 

The  election  will  be  held  under  the  suf- 
frage regulations  provided  for  the  munic- 
ipal elections.  These  require  that  a  voter 
shall  be  able  to  read  and  write,  or  shall 
own  property  to  the  value  of  $250,  with 
the  exception  that  any  man  who  served 
in  the  insurgent  army  shall  have  the 
franchise  without  regard  to  educational 
or  property  qualifications.  The  leaders 
of  the  National  party  hope  to  elect  a 
majority  of  the  delegates,  and  look  for- 
ward, it  is  said,  to  the  election  by  their 
organization  of  Maximo  Gomez  to  the 
office  of  President  of  the  republic.  Those 
who  are  called  conservatives,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  party  organizations  con- 
trolled by  the  active  insurgent  element, 
ask  for  minority  representation  and  urge 
that  the  number  of  delegates  should  be 
increased.  Up  to  this  time  a  basis  for 
party  divisions  with  respect  to  the  work 
of  the  convention  has  not  been  clearly 
defined. 

_.      ...  At  the  beginning  of  the 

The    Nicaragua  ?    .,      \T. 

-,       .    &         session   of  the   Nicara- 
Canal  ~  ,, 

guan  Congress,   on  the 

1st  inst,  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
declared  that  the  concession  granted  to 
the  Maritime  Canal  Company  had  ex- 
pired or  lapsed,  took  possession  of  the 
company's  property  on  the  canal  route, 
and  announced  that  the  conditional  con- 
cession given  in  October,  1898,  to  Eyre 
and  Cragin  was  in  full  force.  The  seiz- 
ure of  the  Maritime  Company's  station- 
ary property  on  the  canal  route  was  made 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
company's  grant,  altho  the  company 
claims  that  under  the  terms  of  the  con- 
cession it  is  entitled  to  an  extension  of 
time.  Attempts  to  obtain  a  settlement  of 
the  differences  between    the    Maritime 


Company  and  Nicaragua  appear  to  have 
failed  because  Nicaragua  insisted  that  all 
the  arbitrators  should  be  citizens  of  that 
country.  Before  the  decision  reached  by 
the  Government  at  Managua  on  the  1st 
was  announced,  it  was  expected  by  some 
that  the  seizure  of  the  old  company's 
property  would  be  followed  by  a  consid- 
eration in  the  Nicaraguan  Congress  of  a 
proposition  for  a  long  lease  to  the  United 
States  of  a  strip  of  territory  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  wide,  including  the  route  for  a 
canal ;  but  if  our  Government  was  ask- 
ing for  such  a  lease,  its  proposition  was 
laid  aside  in  favor  of  the  Eyre-Cragin 
concession,  which  grants  to  the  Inter- 
oceanic  Canal  Company  (the  Eyre-Cra- 
gin syndicate)  in  perpetuity  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  to  make,  own  and  operate 
in  the  territory  of  Nicaragua  a  canal  from 
one  ocean  to  the  other.  This  syndicate 
includes  several  of  the  wealthiest  capital- 
ists and  most  powerful  bankers  in  the 
United  States,  together  with  men  who 
have  had  experience  in  the  construction 
of  large  canals.  Mr.  John  D.  Crimmins, 
of  New  York,  a  member  of  the  syndicate, 
says  that  the  company,  having  secured 
the  capital  required,  will  proceed  without 
delay  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  its  con- 
tract ;  that  while  it  prefers  that  our  Gov- 
ernment shall  leave  to  it  the  construction 
and  operation  of  the  canal,  it  "  is  com- 
posed of  patriotic  men  who  have  no  de- 
sire or  purpose  to  embarrass  the  Govern- 
ment and  are  willing  in  all  reasonable 
ways  to  defer  to  the  Government's  con- 
ception of  policy ;  "  and  that  the  route  se- 
lected will  be  the  one  which  our  Govern- 
ment shall  prefer.  The  company  has  the 
right  to  police  the  country  for  ten  miles 
on  each  side  of  the  canal. 

,    .       .  Work  upon  some  of 

Labor  Agreements      .,      ,         r,     .... 

.  _.  the  large  buildings  in 

and  Disputes  ^,  .       °  &,    , 

Chicago,     suspended 

some  months  ago  on  account  of  the  great 
strike  of  the  building  trades  unions,  has 
been  resumed,  several  unions  having 
quietly  followed  the  example  of  the  brick- 
layers, who  have  come  to  terms  with  the 
employing  builders  in  an  agreement 
which  provides  for  arbitration.  The 
brickmakers  and  the  manufacturers  of 
bricks  have  also  agreed  to  submit  all  their 
differences  to  arbitration  for  three  years 
to  come.     The  compact  of  the  bricklay- 
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ers  with  their  employers  is  noticeable  be- 
cause of  the  provision  that  permits  ap- 
prentices to  attend  the  public  schools  for 
three  months  each  year  during  the  first 
two  years  of  their  service,  and  to  attend 
a  technical  school  for  three  months  in  the 
third  year,  receiving  wages  through  all 
these  months  of  schooling.  The  appren- 
tices are  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
Joint  Board  of  Arbitration.  In  St. 
Louis,  where  the  railway  strike  and  boy- 
cott have  been  renewed,  thousands  of  citi- 
zens have  signed  a  petition  urging  the 
contending  parties  to  settle  the  dispute  by 
arbitration.  Mr.  Gompers  has  asked  the 
company  to  negotiate  with  the  strikers 
again  on  the  basis  of  the  recent  agree- 
ment, but  the  company  declines  on  the 
ground  of  mutual  distrust,  offering,  how- 
ever, to  employ  the  strikers  when  addi- 
tional men  are  needed.  The  strikers  at 
the  iron  mines  at  Belle  Isle,  Newfound- 
land, are  at  work  again,  having  obtained 
nearly  all  they  demanded.  Slight  con- 
cessions from  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company  have  pacified  the 
grievance  committees  of  the  engineers' 
and  firemen's  unions.  Delegates  repre- 
senting 40,000  workers  in  the  anthracite 
coal  mines  will  consider,  in  convention 
a  week  hence,  the  expediency  of  de- 
manding a  recognition  of  their  union 
and  certain  changes  in  the  methods  of 
the  mine  owners.  An  inquiry  made  by 
the  New  Jersey  Bureau  of  Statistics 
shows  in  that  State  for  the  year  1899, 
from  reports  concerning  the  employees 
in  many  industries,  an  average  increase 
of  about  10  per  cent,  in  wages,  and  an 
increase  of  more  than  $2,000,000  in  the 
annual  pay  roll  for  the  number  of  work- 
ers covered  by  the  investigation,  which 
is  26  per  cent,  of  the  entire  number. 


_  .  .  The  statistics  of  the  Pres- 
rtf  y  !I.ian  byterian  Church  for  the 
last  year  ending  April  30th, 
have  been  received,  and  they  show  a  more 
gratifying  advance  than  for  several  years 
past.  For  the  first  time  the  total  mem- 
bership exceeds  1,000,000,  being  1,007,- 
689,  an  increase  of  2.8  per  cent. ;  the  net 
increase  being  23,782,  against  8,030  the 
previous  year.  During  the  five  years 
past  the  number  of  synods  has  increased 
from  31  to  32;  of  presbyteries  from  224 
to    232;    of    ministers    from    6,797    to 


7,467 ;  of  churches  from  7,496  to  7,750, 
and  of  Sunday  school  members  from 
994,793  to  1,058,051.  The  total  contribu- 
tions for  all  purposes  recorded  are  $15,- 
054,301,  of  which  $11,372,383  is  for  con- 
gregational expenses.  The  other  chief 
items  are  for  home  missions,  $1,088,367, 
a  falling  off  of  $7,000  from  the  previous 
year;  foreign  missions,  $822,811,  an  in- 
crease of  $58,000;  and  for  colleges,  $213,- 
731,  a  falling  off  of  $48,000;  for  freed- 
men,  $161,537,  an  increase  of  $24,000. 
The  total  increase  of  contributions  by 
$1,023,000  may  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
better  times,  as  they  had  remained  be- 
tween $13,000,000  and  $14,000,000  for  a 
number  of  years,  with  the  exception  of 
1896,  when  a  special  effort  was  made  for 
the  anniversary  reunion  fund. 


c        .  Among  the  most  important 

_      .  .    .  features  of   the   legislation 

effected  during  the  recent 
session  of  the  Canadian  Parliament  were 
the  labor  bill  and  the  wages  resolution 
framed  by  Postmaster-General  Mulock. 
The  bill  established  a  conciliation  board 
to  arbitrate  labor  disputes,  and  a  monthly 
labor  gazette.  The  conciliation  board  will 
facilitate  negotiations  between  capital 
and  labor,  to  avoid  the  loss  and  bitterness 
of  strikes  and  lockouts ;  and  the  labor  ga- 
zette will  furnish  official  data  instru- 
mental to  the  attainment  of  that  object. 
The  resolution  recognized  the  enforce- 
ment of  current  rates  of  wages  and  a 
standard  day's  labor  in  all  future  Govern- 
ment contracts,  setting  up  a  principle  that 
will  in  the  natural  course  of  events  gov- 
ern private  contracts  as  well,  and  revolu- 
tionize the  pay  and  hours  of  the  working 
classes  throughout  all  Canada.  In  the 
railway  subsidies  bill,  Mr.  Blair,  Minister 
of  Railways  and  Canals,  incorporated  a 
clause  providing  that  all  railways  hence- 
forth receiving  grants  from  the  Govern- 
ment must  use  steel  rails  manufactured 
in  Canada  in  all  cases  where  they  can  be 
had  on  conditions  as  favorable  as  else- 
where. This  provision  adds  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  wage  list  and  capital  ex- 
pended in  Canada  in  the  interest  of  Ca- 
nadian labor,  Canadian  industries  and 
Canadian  lines  of  transportation.  The 
foreshadowed  increase  of  the  preferential 
tariff  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  and 
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a  third  per  cent,  was  made  effective.  The 
twenty-five  per  cent,  preference  had  not 
resulted  in  the  correspondingly  large  in- 
crease of  purchases  from  the  mother 
country  that  some  had  anticipated.  It 
was  confidently  believed  that  the  further 
increase  might  achieve  the  desired  object. 
The  new  tariff  went  into  effect  on  July 
i  st  of  this  year.  Altho  the  policy  of  the 
Government  was  by  this  legislation  to 
promote  closer  trade  relations  between 
Canada  and  Great  Britain,  the  operation 
of  the  preferential  tariff  is  not  confined 
to  the  mother  country.  The  colonies,  or 
any  country  adopting  a  similar  preferen- 
tial tariff  for  Canadian  products,  would 
receive  the  same  advantages  in  Canada. 
The  militia  establishment  was  strength- 
ened by  votes  providing  for  an  addition 
of  some  two  thousand  men,  with  corre- 
sponding increases  in  all  departments  of 
national  defense,  including  field  guns, 
horses,  rifles  and  general  field  equipment. 
An  interesting  feature  of  this  department 
of  public  expenditure  was  the  provision 
for  the  creation  of  rifle  clubs  and  mount- 
ed infantry  and  for  military  training  in 
the  public  schools.  The  increase  of  the 
Chinese  poll  tax  from  fifty  to  one  hun- 
dred dollars  brought  out  the  important 
declaration  of  policy  relating  to  Canada's 
position  as  a  part  of  the  British  empire 
in  Asiatic  affairs,  more  particularly  with 
respect  to  the  prospect  of  war  with  China. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  again  laid  down  the 
principle  that  hostile  legislation  against 
the  Japanese  was  to  be  avoided,  not  only 
on  the  ground  of  Canada's  material  in- 
terests in  the  Far  East,  but  also  because 
the  Emperor  of  Japan  was  a  possible  ally 
of  the  Queen. 


The  Hunt  for  the 
Anarchists 


3* 


The  murder  of  King 
Humbert  has  excited 
universal  sympathy 
and  indignation.  That  it  was  the  work 
of  a  deep-laid  conspiracy  seemed  proved 
when  a  few  days  later  an  attempt  was 
made  in  Paris  to  assassinate  the  Shah  of 
Persia.  The  man  was  arrested  and 
proved  to  be  another  anarchist.  There  is 
evidence  that  a  number  of  Italians  were 
engaged  in  a  plot  to  kill  four  or  five  mon- 
archs.  The  plot  was  hatched  in  this 
country,  probably  in  Paterson,  N.  J., 
where  there  has  been  an  anarchist  club 
among  the  Italian    workers    in   the    silk 


mills.  At  first  they  gloried  in  the  deed, 
but  since  the  authorities  have  begun  to 
investigate,  and  there  is  danger  of  ar- 
rests, and  employers  have  discharged 
those  who  boasted  of  anarchist  senti- 
ments, they  have  changed  their  tone  or 
held  their  peace.  The  head  of  the  con- 
spiracy is  probably  one  "  Count  "  Mala- 
testa,  who  has  gone  to  London,  where  he 
is  under  close  surveillance,  but  it  is  not 
likely  that  anything  can  be  brought 
against  him.  Two  supposed  accomplices 
in  the  murder  have  been  arrested  in  Italy, 
one  named  Quintevalli  and  another  Lana 
or  Laner,  both  companions  in  Paterson 
of  the  assassin  Bresci,  and  also  a  woman 
companion.  The  Archbishop  of  Milan 
hastened  to  Mouza  as  soon  as  he  heard  of 
the  murder  of  the  King  to  bless  his  body, 
a  noticeable  attention  when  we  recall  not 
only  that  the  King  was  under  the  ban  of 
the  Church,  but  that  this  archbishop  had 
shown  himself  particularly  hostile  at  the 
time  of  the  Milan  riots  two  years  ago. 
Also  the  Pope  said  a  mass  for  the  King's 
soul,  and  it  is  said  will  issue  a  letter  con- 
demning anarchism.  The  English  are  all 
the  more  displeased,  since  these  last 
events,  that  the  youth  Sipido,  who  at- 
tempted the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
has  escaped.  The  British  Government 
has  addressed  a  note  to  Belgium  regret- 
ting the  failure  of  justice,  but  the  reply  is 
made  that  all  was  done  that  could  be  done 
under  the  law. 

J* 

_..      .        ...        Gaetano     Bresci     had 

The  Anarchists      ,  ,,  . 

,  „  .  been    in    this    country 

of  Paterson  -  _  TTJ 

tour  or  five  years.     He 

had  lived  in  West  Hoboken  and  in  Pat- 
erson, and  was  a  member  of  the  Pater- 
son society  of  anarchists,  which  is  called 
the  "  Group  of  the  Right  of  Existence." 
He  was  employed  as  a  weaver  in  one  of 
the  Paterson  silk  mills  until  May  7th, 
when  he  gave  up  his  place,  saying  that 
he  was  going  to  Italy.  The  story  he  told 
his  wife  was  that  a  relative  in  Italy  had 
died  and  left  him  a  legacy  of  $2,000.  He 
sailed  on  May  22d  for  Havre  under  the 
name  of  Caesari.  Nicola  Quintavalli 
and  Antonio  Lana,  two  anarchists  who 
had  been  associated  with  him,  sailed  at 
about  the  same  time,  and  probably  on 
the  same  ship.  Quintavalli  was  a  bar- 
ber, who  has  lived  in  West  Hoboken  and, 
more  recently,  in  New  York.       He  had 
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sold  his  business  and  he  professed  to  be 
making  a  journey  for  his  health.  Lana 
— who  is  said  to  have  confessed  that,  he 
intended  to  kill  Queen  Margherita — was 
a  baker.  Enrico  Malatesta,  who  is  be- 
lieved to  have  organized  the  conspiracy, 
came  to  this  country  a  year  ago,  after  his 
escape  from  prison  on  the  island  of  Lam- 
pedusa,  the  anarchists  of  Paterson  hav- 
ing invited  him  to  be  the  editor  of  their 
paper,  La  Qnestione  Sociale.  An  edu- 
cated man  and  a  pupil  of  Bakounine,  he 
exerted  great  influence  in  the  anarchist 
societies.  He  quarreled  with  one  Cian- 
cabella,  editor  of  the  anarchist  paper 
U Aurora,  in  West  Hoboken ;  and  Cian- 
cabella  is  now  publishing  his  paper  at 
Shaner,  Pa.,  where  he  has  organized  a 
large  group  of  anarchists.  Bresci,  a 
quiet  and  brooding  man,  greatly  admired 
Malatesta,  who  left  Paterson  two  months 
ago  for  London,  where  he  now  is.  Sasso, 
a  young  student,  and  Teresa  Brugoli, 
both  of  whom  have  been  arrested  in  Italy, 
were  associated  here  with  the  Paterson 
anarchists  and  with  Malatesta  before  the 
departure  of  Bresci  for  Europe,  but  they 
lived  in  New  York.  The  woman  was 
noted  for  her  beauty,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  she  was  almost  as  promi- 
nent as  Malatesta  in  the  conferences  that 
preceded  the  departure  of  Bresci  and  his 
two  companions.  Members  of  the  Pat- 
erson group,  while  expressing  approval 
of  Bresci's  act,  deny  that  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy or  a  plot,  or  that  he  was  commis- 
sioned or  selected  by  lot  to  do  the  foul 
work.  It  is  thought  by  some,  however, 
that  one  Carboni  Sperandio  was  first  se- 
lected to  kill  the  King,  and  that  Bresci 
was  afterward  chosen  in  his  place.  On 
the  18th  ult.,  Sperandio,  one  of  the  Pat- 
erson anarchists,  murdered  Giuseppe 
Persina,  the  superintendent  of  a  factory 
in  which  he  worked,  and  then  committed 
suicide,  leaving  a  letter  in  which  he  said 
that  at  a  drawing  in  Milan  he  had  been 
selected  to  kill  King  Humbert,  but  had 
been  permitted,  because  he  was  in  Amer- 
ica, to  substitute  another  victim,  and 
therefore  had  killed  Persina. 


The  tendency  in  Interna- 
tional Congresses  is  some- 
times to  make  too  prominent 
and  influential  the  traditions  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  are  held.    But  tho  the 


Paternal 
Authority- 


attendance  at  the  recent  Congress  of  Aid 
Societies  in  Paris  was  predominantly 
French,  strong  opposition  was  shown  to 
what  is  known  as  the  system  of  paternal 
correction  under  the  French  code,  which 
prevails  also  in  Belgium  and  Italy.  It  is 
a  survival  in  the  law  of  the  Latin  na- 
tions of  the  old  Roman  principle  of 
patria  potestas.  Under  this  code  the 
father  has  the  power  to  commit  to  prison 
through  the  intervention  of  a  magistrate 
any  of  his  children  who  are  disobedient. 
To  avoid  too  great  abuse  of  the  law  the 
child  of  tender  age  may  not  be  im- 
prisoned more  than  a  month,  and  if  more 
mature  may  not  be  confined  more  than 
six  months.  In  France  when  the  child 
is  below  fifteen  years  of  age  the  father 
has  absolute  power,  and  all  that  the 
judge  does  is  to  formally  authorize  the 
execution  of  his  will.  When  over  fif- 
teen the  child  may  present  his  defense. 
The  child  thus  corrected  may  be  placed 
in  solitary  confinement  in  a  veritable 
prison.  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  great  reaction  against  this  method  of 
correcting  refractory  children.  It  has 
become  evident  that  the  parents  who  in- 
voke it  are  frequently,  if  not  generally, 
more  guilty  than  their  children.  The 
opportunities  of  abuse  under  the  law  are 
very  great,  and  it  frequently  assumes 
the  form  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the 
father,  with  later  vengeance  on  the  part 
of  the  child.  The  imprisonment  is  re- 
tributive and  not  educational.  In  Bel- 
gium also  there  has  been  a  campaign 
against  this  form  of  paternal  despotism. 
Sometimes  parents  take  this  way  of  hav- 
ing their  children  supported  by  the 
State.  Statistics  show  that  in  the  agri- 
cultural districts  there  is  little  appeal  to 
this  law  compared  with  the  commitments 
under  it  in  the  large  cities,  where  parents 
are  too  much  occupied  with  daily  labor 
away  from  home  to  give  attention  to 
their  children.  The  imprisonment  of  the 
child  often  exasperates  rather  than 
cures  its  disobedience.  In  Belgium  a 
royal  commission  has  given  the  matter 
much  attention,  and  a  congress  of  mag- 
istrates has  drawn  up  the  scheme  of  a 
new  law.  The  Paris  Congress  referred 
to  above  proposes  the  entire  abolition  of 
the  power  of  imprisonment  and  sug- 
gests commitment  to  educational  or  cor- 
rectional establishments  for  children 
after  judicial  inquiry.     There  are  many 
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such  institutions  in  France,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  placing  out  chilren  in  homes  and 
in  little  families  has  grown.  It  is  time 
that  imprisonment  under  paternal  au- 
thority was  abolished. 
J* 

The  way  of  love  is  not 
Marriage  of  casy       ^        crowned 

King    Alexander      ^^    and    y£t    Ring 

Alexander  of  Servia  has  found  a  way  for 
it.  He  has  had  many  difficulties,  being 
a  king  of  doubtful  position,  in  finding  a 
wife ;  and  he  settled  at  last  on  a  widow, 
one  Mme.  Maschin,  a  former  lady-in- 
waiting  to  Queen  Natalie.  Partly  be- 
cause of  her  relatively  low  birth,  and  part- 
ly because  she  is  older  than  the  king,  his 
choice  offended  his  cabinet  and  his  father, 
who  resigned  the  throne  some  years  ago 
on  account  of  his  debts  and  escapades. 
The  cabinet  all  resigned,  and  others  could 
not  be  found  to  take  their  places.  Ex- 
King  Milan  attempted  to  return  to  Bel- 
grade, but  his  son  set  guards  on  the  fron- 
tier and  forbade  him  to  cross  the  frontier. 
Alexander  greatly  feared  attempts  to 
murder  Mme.  Maschin,  and  had  her 
house  guarded.  The  wedding  was  de- 
layed until  the  royal  throne  could  be 
brought  back  from  Paris,  where  it  had 
been  sent  to  the  Exposition.  Last  Sunday 
the  marriage  took  place  with  great  cere- 
mony in  the  cathedral,  and  now  it  may  be 
expected  that  there  will  be  no  further 
difficulty  in  reconstructing  the  cabinet. 

_..  The  legations  in  Peking  have  all 
China  &  ,  .  to       .      . , 

managed  to  get  messages  to  the 

outside  world,  dated  July  21st,  but  noth- 
ing since  that  day  or  the  next  has  yet 
been  received  from  them,  altho  Chinese 
officials  under  a  date  a  week  later  declare 
that  they  are  well  and  have  been  provid- 
ed with  food.  But  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties distinctly  refuse  to  allow  the  Minis- 
ters to  communicate  by  cipher  with  their 
Governments,  on  the  ground  that  the  al- 
lies are  engaged  in  a  hostile  march  to  Pe- 
king. It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  have 
offered  to  send  the  Europeans  under  es- 
cort to  Tientsin,  and  that  they  refuse  to 
go.  It  is  clear  that  the  Chinese  generals, 
who  are  bitterly  hostile  to  foreigners, 
mean  it  to  be  understood  that  the  Euro- 
peans are  to  be  treated  as  hostages  while 
in  Peking,  and  are  likely  to  be  killed  if 


any  advance  is  made  to  Peking.    But  the 
Powers  pay  no  attention  to  the  threat,  as, 
indeed,  the  Ministers  beg  that  an  army  be 
sent  as  soon  as  possible  to  relieve  them. 
It  seems  clear  that  they  have  nearly  run 
out  of  ammunition.    The  clearest  account 
of  events    since  they    were    besieged    is 
given  by  the  Chinese  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times,  who  is  in  Peking.    He 
reports  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on  July 
17th,  but  that  for  fear  of  treachery  there 
was  no    relaxation    of    vigilance.      The 
Chinese  continued  to  strengthen  the  bar- 
ricades and  batteries,  but  were  probably 
short  of  ammunition.     A  copy  had  been 
given  them  of  a  dispatch  of  the  Emperor 
to   foreign   Governments   attributing  all 
violence  to  bandits  and  asking  assistance 
to    extricate    the    Chinese    Government 
from  its  difficulties;  and  yet  an  imperial 
edict  was  issued  the  day  before  calling  on 
the  Boxers  to  render  loyal  and  patriotic 
service  in  exterminating  the  Christians 
and  compelling  them  to  renounce  their 
faith.    It  was  not  till  July  18th,  after  the 
capture  of  Tientsin  by  the  allies,  that  a 
very  different  kind  of  decree  was  given 
out,  regretting  the  murder  of  the  German 
Minister,    attributed    to    local    brigands. 
The  gallantry  of  the  force  besieging  the 
legations  is  applauded    in    imperial    de- 
crees.   The  French  legation  had  been  un- 
dermined and  ruined,  but  the  Minister 
had  escaped  to  the  British  legation.    The 
chief  danger    to    the    British    legation, 
where  the   women  were  gathered,   was 
from  fire,  and  in  the  attempt  to  burn  it 
the  Chinese  had  destroyed  the  adjoining 
Han-lin  College,  one  of  the  most  sacred 
buildings  in  China,  and  with  it  its  unique 
library.    The  killed  count  10  Germans,  10 
Japanese,   11   French,  5  British,  4  Rus- 
sians, 7  Americans,  7  Italians,  besides  98 
wounded.     The  defenders  have  killed  at 
least  2,000  Chinese.     When  the  Chinese 
made  a  determined  rush  on  the  British 
legation,  Captain  Myers,  American,  made 
a  sortie  and  drove  the  enemy  back,  cap- 
turing several  hundred  rifles  and  a  quan- 
tity of  ammunition.     He  and   Surgeon 
Lippitt    were    severely    wounded.      The 
missionaries   report  all  the  Peking  and 
Tungchau  missionaries  safe  in   Peking, 
including  the  Walkers,  Chapins,  Smiths, 
Wyckoffs,  Veritys,   Hobart,   Terry  and 
Mackan.    The  Kalgan  missionaries  have 
escaped  to  Siberia.     Over  400  non-com- 
batants are  in  the  British  legation,  while 
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a  thousand  refugees  occupied  the  palace 
of  Prince  Su,  and  converts  were  holding 
the  North  Cathedral.  All  beg  for  the 
speediest  help,  as  they  cannot  hold  out 
long.  The  anti-foreign  party  is  in  full 
control  in  Peking,  and  two  leading  Chi- 
nese officials  have  been  beheaded  by  order 
of  the  commanding  general  for  having 
recommended  an  attempt  to  conciliate  the 
Powers.  Prince  Ching  has  very  few  sup- 
porters left  in  his  peace  policy,  so  that  Li- 
Hung-Chang  may  be  wise  in  not  going  to 
Peking  even  if  he  were  allowed.  Indeed, 
he  and  several  other  viceroys  have  been 
impeached  by  Li-ping-hang,  the  Chinese 
general,  for  their  association  with  for- 
eigners. 

jt 

Movements   of      ^n  ad™nce  ^  the  alluies 

the  Allies  has  at  last  be£un'  but 
accounts  are  very  con- 
tradictory. If  we  may  judge  from  the 
casualties  in  the  first  battle,  the  Russians 
and  Japanese  lead.  The  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  Tientsin  are  said  to  be  very  bad, 
and  many  of  the  American  soldiers  are  on 
the  sick  list.  There  must  be  about  4,500 
American  soldiers  and  marines  in  China, 
and  perhaps  40,000  of  all  nationalities, 
half  of  them  Japanese.  The  first  recon- 
noissance  of  the  Japanese  showed  the 
Chinese  only  a  few  miles  from  Tientsin, 
ready  to  make  resistance.  On  Sunday  a 
serious  battle  was  fought  near  Peitsang, 
eleven  miles  from  Tientsin,  and  the  Chi- 
nese were  driven  back,  but  at  a  loss  of 
1,200,  mostly  Japanese  and  Russians, 
killed  and  wounded.  The  main  ad- 
vance is  along  the  valley  of  the  Peiho 
River,  which  is  also  the  line  of  the  rail- 
way ;  but  in  the  rainy  season  the  route  is 
very  difficult,  and  the  Chinese  are  said 
to  have  opened  the  canal  to  flood  the 
country.  The  German  force  in  the  ad- 
vance can  be  only  a  few  hundred,  as  it 
has  been  mostly  withdrawn  to  protect 
German  interests  about  Kiao-chau. 
There  is  no  doubt  a  serious  danger  that 
on  the  approach  of  the  allies  to  Peking  a 
supreme  effort  may  be  made  to  capture 
and  kill  all  Europeans  in  Peking,  but  in- 
asmuch as  the  envoys  themselves  beg  for 
quick  deliverance,  and  it  would  be  most 
humiliating  to  yield  to  threats,  the  Pow- 
ers are  agreed  to  advance.  Alarming 
reports  come  not  only  of  strong  Chinese 
armies  ready  to  resist  advance,  but  of 


troubles  in  Tientsin  itself,  where  the  na- 
tive city  is  full  of  disaffected  Chinese, 
but  the  reports  may  refer  to  previous 
fighting.  It  is  repeated  that  in  the  capture 
of  Tientsin  the  Japanese  were  shocked 
at  the  barbarity  of  the  Russians.  The 
Russians  are  still  compelled  to  use  their 
army  for  the  protection  of  their  interests 
in  Manchuria  and  Mongolia,  and  along 
the  line  of  their  railroads.  Fighting  has 
been  going  on  about  Blagovestchensk,  on 
the  Amur  River,  and  on  the  neighboring 
Sungari  River,  to  the  apparent  advan- 
tage of  the  Russians,  who  have  captured 
Sakhalin.  There  has  been  fighting  also 
at  Niuchwang,  which  seems  now  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  Russians.  Yet  other 
reports  make  5,000  Russians  surrounded 
by  40,000  Chinese  soldiers  at  Tsahilo- 
chao,  on  the  railroad  from  Merkden  to 
Port  Arthur.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  Man- 
churia will  be  permanently  held  as  a  part 
of  the  Russian  Empire.  Meanwhile  we 
hear  of  advance  of  Chinese  armies  from 
the  interior,  and  the  murder  of  thousands 
of  Christians.  It  is  still  believed  that  a 
number  of  missionaries  were  killed  at 
Paoting.  Fifty  missionaries  are  reported 
killed  in  the  Shensi  province.  Five 
French  priests  and  12,000  converts  are 
reported  killed  not  far  from  Peking. 

While  the  Ashanti  cam- 
paign is  by  no  means  fin- 
ished and  more  troops  will 
be  necessary,  yet  it  has  been  brought 
measurably  near  to  its  conclusion  by  the 
victory  of  Major  Beddoes,  just  reported. 
He  started  July  24th  from  Bekwai,  which 
is  two  or  three  days  southeast  of  Ashanti, 
to  locate  the  enemy's  war  camp.  It  was 
found  after  three  days'  march  manned  by 
3,000  or  4,000  warriors.  The  Ashantis 
were  defeated  after  a  stubborn  resistance 
and  with  heavy  loss  to  Major  Beddoes's 
forces.  It  would  seem  that  the  Ashantis 
had  gathered  in  this  camp  after  the  relief 
of  Kumassi  on  July  15th.  The  latter 
was  a  very  brilliant  victory.  Colonel 
Willcocks,  in  charge  of  the  relief  force, 
had  an  extremely  difficult  march  through 
almost  impenetrable  bush  and  was 
obliged  to  dislodge  the  enemy  from  four 
stockades  within  one  mile  of  Kumassi. 
The  war  camp  of  the  Ashanti  army  was 
entirely    destroyed    and    Kumassi    was 
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found  in  a  terrible  condition  of  desola- 
tion, with  multitudes  of  dead  bodies  of 
the  natives  that  had  been  killed  by  the 
garrison.  The  garrison  were  delighted 
beyond  words  at  their  relief,  and  native 
soldiers  were  found  too  weak  to  stand 
and  a  few  more  days  would  have  seen  the 
last  of  the  defense.  The  garrison  had 
most  of  them  to  be  carried  back  to  Bek- 
wai  in  hammocks.  Colonel  Willcocks  re- 
ported that  his  native  soldiers  behaved 
with  the  greatest  courage. 


The  surrender  by  General 
South  Africa      Prinsloo  of  5,000  Boers  is 

not  quite  borne  out  by 
events,  as  1,500  of  them  under  General 
( Mivicr  refused  to  surrender  and  escaped 
from  Rethlehem  toward  Harrismith,  but 
are  being  followed  up  by  General  Rundle. 
Besides  the  3,500  men  captured  there  are 
as  many  well  seasoned  horses.  Olivier's 
little  army  of  refugees  is  now  the  only 
considerable  Boer  force  left  in  the  Orange 
Free  State.  Yet  a  train  carrying  the 
American  Consul-General  Stowe,  from 
Capetown  to  Pretoria,  flying  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  was  captured  by  Boer  train- 
wreckers  near  Kronstad,  but  the  occu- 
pants, except  two  British  officers,  were 
released  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Stowe.  The 
troops  marching  to  the  relief  of  Baden- 
Powell  at  Rustenberg,  west  of  Pretoria, 
are  meeting  with  resistance  from  General 
Delarey,  who  is  not  supposed  to  have 
more  than  1,500  soldiers.  The  chief 
force  to  the  east  of  Pretoria  under  Gen- 
eral Botha  is  believed  not  to  exceed  6,000 
men,  but  the  advance  against  him  is  slow. 
There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  ne- 
gotiations are  going  on  for  the  surrender 
of  General  Botha. 


__  i , ,  .  The  dispatch  of  four  Aus- 
Mafeking  in  ..        r     ..  . 

.  ,.   ,      trahan  contingents  to  10m 

Australia        ,,  T  •   1       <•  • 

the      Imperial      forces     in 

Africa  necessarily  developed  wide  and 
deep  interest  in  their  protracted  strug- 
gle. The  tidings  of  successive  re- 
verses produced  grave  anxiety.  The 
relief  of  Kimberley  and  Ladysmith 
came  as  a  welcome  dawn  of  a  brighter 
day,  and  liberated  attention  to  be  con- 
centrated on  Baden-Powell  and  his  gal- 


lant   six    hundred.     Hope    was    fed    by 
Lord   Roberts's   promise   that   the   siege 
of  Mafeking  should  be  raised  by  May 
1 8th,  but  as  the  days  crept  on  toward 
that   date   the   strain  of   suspense   grew 
painful,  until  the  tension  became  almost 
unbearable.      On      Saturday      morning, 
the    19th,    the    public    was    holding    its 
breath.     Flags  were  ready  to  hoist,  ar- 
tillery  salutes   were   arranged    for,   and 
knots   of    people    gathered    in    front   of 
newspaper  offices  watching  the  bulletin 
boards.     Over    all    there    was    a    hush, 
hope  fighting  with  fear  lest  as  on  pre- 
vious occasions  the  good  tidings  should 
prove  false.     At  length,  about  11.30,  the 
confirmation  came,  and  it  was  like  fire 
to  powder.  Telegraph  operators  deserted 
their  clicking  instruments  to  cheer,  and 
the  crowd  heard  and  interpreted  at  once. 
Newspaper    clerks    shouted    the    news 
from  office  windows,  and  away  it  went 
like    the    wind.     Cities    blossomed    into 
bunting  as   if  by  magic.     Parades   and 
processions    seemed    to   organize    them- 
selves, and  patriotic  songs  rent  the  air. 
The  Sabbath  interposed    no    real  check, 
for  preachers  with  one  accord  kept  the 
subject  uppermost  in  sermons  and  pray- 
ers. Monday  morning's  papers  supplied 
further  details,  and  a  veritable  saturna- 
lia began  that  lasted  through  the  week. 
Public  holidays  were  gazetted,  al  fresco 
meetings  held,  and  the  carnival  of  pa- 
triotism grew  to  be  a  perfect  revel.  No 
local    event   ever    developed   a   fraction 
of   the    exhilaration    which    was    mani- 
fested in  every  conceivable  way.  Much 
of  all  this  was  mere  effervescence,  but  it 
showed   the    force   that   has   been   gen- 
erated, and  close  observers  believe  that 
a  mighty   change   has   come  over  Aus- 
tralians  through   the   war.     They   have 
acquired  a  wider  horizon,  and  the  new 
outlook  has  brought  a  stronger  interest 
in     external     affairs.     They     have     an 
added  sense  of  power  and   responsibil- 
ity of  a  position  gained  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  of  a  capacity  previously  un- 
proved.    The    Imperial    connection    has 
become  more  of  a  reality,  and  thus  there 
is  both  an  enlargement  of  ideas  and  a 
stimulus   to   intelligence.     In   short,   the 
Australian  colonists  seem  to  have  grown 
and    matured    more    in    the    last    few 
months  than  in  as  many  previous  years. 


What    Form    of  Government    Should    Cuba 

Libre    Adopt? 

By  Dr.   Henry  Banga. 


ACCORDING  to  information  gath- 
ered from  the  daily  press,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  administration 
early  in  the  fall  to  have  a  constituante 
elected  in  Cuba,  and  soon  after  the  or- 
ganization of  the  home  government  to 
withdraw  all  our  soldiers  from  the  island. 
From  the  tenor  of  the  articles  it  can  eas- 
ily be  seen  that  some  doubt  still  exists  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  experiment.  Refer- 
ence is  often  made  in  this  connection  by 
the  press  to  the  alleged  decadence  of  the 
Latin  races  in  general,  and  to  their  mani- 
fest incapacity  for  self-government,  as 
demonstrated  in  the  history  of  the  many 
Latin-American  republics  lying  south  of 
us.  The  Cubans — it  is  pointed  out — being 
of  the  same  race,  the  same  educational 
standard,  the  same  religion,  laboring  un- 
der the  same  political  traditions  and  be- 
ing equally  inexperienced  in  the  proper 
performance  of  their  civic  duties — does 
it  not  appear  well-nigh  certain  that,  if 
thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  re- 
sources, they  will  very  soon  be  drawn 
into  a  similar  vortex  of  political  disaster, 
like  those  other  Southern  republics? 
That  corruption,  violence,  factional  su- 
premacy would  soon  prevail  instead  of 
civic  honesty,  law  and  order  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  gloomy  view 
of  Cuban  unfitness  for  self-government, 
so  prevalent  among  our  political  men,  is 
based  on  the  erroneous  presumption  that 
ours  is  the  only  practicable  model  of  repub- 
lican government,  so  that  any  country  de- 
sirous of  establishing  republican  rule,  in 
order  to  become  a  genuine  republic,  must 
necessarily  copy  our  constitution  and  po- 
litical usages.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  besides  the  American  the  Swiss  plan 
to  choose  for  any  would-be  republic. 
And  queer  enough,  it  so  happens  that  the 
very  provisions  of  the  American  consti- 
tution which  seem  to  render  its  applica- 
tion to  Cuba  unsafe  are  so  different  in 
the  Swiss  plan  as  apparently  to  fit  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  the  perplexing 
political  conditions  of  our  West  Indian 


protege.  To  be  quite  plain :  The  Amer- 
ican constitution  should  not  be  intro- 
duced in  Cuba  because  it  favors  party 
rule,  culminating  in  the  one-man  rule  of 
a  partisan  executive  officer,  the  Presi- 
dent, and  because  in  view  of  the  political 
temper  of  the  Cubans  the  contention  for 
this  office  and  the  control  of  the  patron- 
age legally  attached  to  it  would  cause 
elections  to  degenerate  into  riots  and  civil 
war,  the  same  as  in  those  other  Latin- 
American  republics.  The  Swiss  consti- 
tution, on  the  other  hand,  recommends 
itself  for  a  trial  in  Cuba  because  it  sub- 
stitutes for  the  American  one-man  rule 
principle  the  principle  of  a  representative 
executive  board,  thereby  preventing  not 
only  strict  party  rule,  but  even  strong 
well  disciplined  party  organizations,  and 
reconciling  dissenting  factions. 

Since  then  the  President  is  about  to  put 
into  execution  the  solemn  pledge  of  Con- 
gress, and  to  enable  the  Cubans  to  at  once 
decide  upon  their  form  of  government, 
it  is  worth  while  to  examine  a  little  closer 
the  claim  just  made  for  the  Swiss  system. 

How  does  the  Swiss  constitution  se- 
cure a  non-partisan  government  and  con- 
ciliate dissenting  factions  ?  What  are  its 
provisions  leading  to  this  end  ?  They  are 
three  in  number,  bearing  respectively  on 
( i )   the  organization  of  the  executive ; 

(2)  the  appointment  of  minor  officers; 

(3)  the  mode  of  public  elections. 

1.  Organization  of  the  Executive. — 
The  Swiss  executive,  called  Federal 
Council  (Bundesrath),  consists  of  seven 
co-ordinate  members  elected  by  Congress 
(Bitndesversammlung)  for  a  term  of 
three  years,  each  one  being  the  head  of 
a  department :  State,  Interior,  Justice, 
War,  Treasury,  Commerce,  Industries 
and  Agriculture,  Post  and  Railroads. 
From  among  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Council.  Congress  elects  the  presiding 
officer  for  one  year,  called  President  of 
the  Federal  Council,  Bundesprdsident, 
not  President  of  Switzerland.  The 
whole  Federal  Council  assumes  responsi- 
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bility  for  the  official  acts  of  each  mem- 
ber. The  majority  decides  in  its  de- 
liberations. The  following  advantages 
may  be  claimed  for  the  Swiss  principle  of 
a  plural  executive  elected  by  Congress : 

a.  Unquestionably  a  body  of  seven 
men  at  the  head  of  the  government  looks 
more  democratic  and  representative  than 
only  one.  The  Presidency,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Swiss  people,  savors  too  much  of 
the  monarch,  the  dictator. 

b.  It  prevents  party  rule,  because  it 
prevents  the  forming  of  strong,  well-dis- 
ciplined parties.  There  are  seven  seats 
in  the  Federal  Council,  the  highest  office 
of  Switzerland,  which  is  a  large  number 
of  chances  for  ambitious  men  who  covet 
such  a  place.  There  are  enough  seats, 
therefore,  to  appease  the  leaders  of  sev- 
eral parties.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
are  always  leaders  of  opposing  parties 
among  the  members  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil. Their  daily  contact  and  official  in- 
tercourse soon  convince  them  of  the  dif- 
ference between  theories  and  practical 
possibilities,  how  easy  it  is  to  criticise 
and  how  much  harder  to  do  the  job  bet- 
ter. They  then  begin  to  appreciate  the 
good  qualities  of  their  opponents.  Hence 
concessions,  compromises,  a  filing  off  of 
edges,  in  fact,  a  natural  process  of  recon- 
ciliation, in  order  to  arrive  at  a  practical 
working  conclusion.  This  same  process 
gradually  reaches  the  mass  of  voters  and 
causes  more  or  less  effacement  of  party 
lines.  The  Federal  Council  being  com- 
posed of  members  of  different  parties, 
its  actions  seem  to  carry  more  weight 
with  the  people,  because  they  feel  that 
their  pet  ideas,  even  if  not  carried  out, 
have  at  least  had  a  hearing,  while  with 
our  President  and  Cabinet  their  actions 
in  most  cases  suit  only  one  party.  The 
election  of  the  Executive  by  Congress 
promises  the  greatest  practical  guarantee 
that  the  right  men  will  be  chosen.  Usu- 
ally they  will  be  selected  from  among  the 
members  of  Congress.  Their  political 
work  has  so  far  been  done  in  Congress. 
Every  member  knows  them,  has  had  a 
chance  to  watch  them  and  judge  for  him- 
self as  to  their  ability.  They  are  tried 
men,  already  experienced  in  the  routine 
of  the  work.  They  are  really  representa- 
tives of  the  people,  since  Congress  elects 
them,  and  they  even  more  directly 
represent  the  people  than  our  President, 
because  with  us,  of  the  electors  for  whom 


each  citizen  votes  he  hardly  knows  per- 
sonally the  one  residing  in  his  own  Con- 
gressional district,  while  the  rest  of  the 
ticket  is  suggested  by  the  party  leaders, 
who  are  not  elected  by  the  people. 

2.  Appointment  of  Minor  Officers. 
All  minor  offices  not  especially  designated 
as  elective  by  the  people  are  filled 
through  secret  ballot  by  the  Federal 
Council  or  Congress,  after  public  pro- 
mulgation of  the  vacancy  and  invitation 
to  candidates  to  send  in  their  credentials 
showing  fitness  for  the  place.  The  term 
of  office  runs  usually  three  years.  As  a 
rule  incumbents  are  re-elected.  Removal 
before  end  of  term  is  only  possible  for 
cause.  It  is  quite  plain  that  this  mode  of 
appointing  minor  officers  frustrates  any 
attempt  at  strong  party  organization, 
since  no  higher  official  has  the  power  to 
appoint  any  of  his  inferiors,  not  even  his 
secretary,  who  are  all  elected  by  a  board 
under  free  competition.  The  voter  can 
expect  no  other  reward  for  his  vote  ex- 
cept the  satisfaction  or  pride  of  having 
cast  it  for  the  right  man.  Why  should 
any  sane  man  undertake  to  become  a  po- 
litical worker  or  hustler,  subject  himself 
to  the  physical  inconvenience  of  being  a 
member  of  a  marching  club  with  its  ex- 
cessive drinking,  smoking  and  sleepless 
nights  passed  in  revelry,  if  there  is  no 
reward  held  out  to  him,  either  in  the 
shape  of  money  or  of  office  ?  That's  the 
simple  and  cogent  reason  why  the  po- 
litical boss  and  his  henchmen  are  not 
known  in  Switzerland. 

3.  The  Mode  of  Conducting  Public 
Elections.  The  elections  are  direct,  with- 
out nominating  conventions  and  official 
candidates.  At  the  start  there  may  be  a 
dozen  candidates.  If  none  gets  the  plu- 
rality another  ballot  is  held  a  week  later, 
when  only  the  two  highest  remain  eligi- 
ble. Evidently  under  such  an  election 
law  party  leaders  will  never  get  the  vot- 
ers well  in  hand.  Indeed,  the  so-called 
party  machine  is  an  institution  entirely 
unknown  in  Switzerland. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  the  molding  influ- 
ence of  the  above  described  provisions 
upon  Swiss  politics  by  comparing  the 
hopeless  conditions  existing  in  Switzer- 
land at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
new  constitution  in  1848  with  those  in 
evidence  to-day. 

In  1848  universal  suffrage,  equal 
rights  and  representation  did  not  exist  in 
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Switzerland.  Most  of  the  Cantons 
(States)  were  little  oligarchies  where  the 
burghers  in  the  city  exercised  an  arbi- 
trary, often  tyrannical,  rule  over  the 
country.  Yet  the  message  of  freedom 
and  equal  rights  sent  forth  to  the  world 
by  the  American  and  French  revolutions, 
altho  temporarily  suppressed  by  reac- 
tionary measures  of  the  European  gov- 
ernments, began  to  be  understood  by  the 
common  people.  They  demanded  to  be 
recognized  politically  as  the  equals  of  the 
burghers.  While  most  State  govern- 
ments were  wise  enough  to  conform  to 
the  spirit  of  the  new  times,  the  arrogance 
of  others  led  to  bloody  riots.  The  coun- 
try people  finally  carried  their  point,  but 
both  parties  in  a  sulking  mood  looked 
askance  at  each  other,  mistrusting  what 
the  next  move  of  the  opponent  would  be. 
Another  dangerous  element  of  disturb- 
ance arose  in  religious  dissensions,  cul- 
minating in  war  which  began  in  October, 
1847,  and  was  terminated  by  the  crush- 
ing defeat  of  the  Catholics.  The  latter 
had  been  carried  by  their  passions  so  far 
as  to  secede  and  to  establish  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own.  Still  another  dis- 
quieting element  in  Swiss  politics  con- 
sisted in  the  three  nationalities  (German, 
French,  Italian)  inhabiting  the  country, 
speaking  three  different  languages  and 
each  leaning  more  or  less  in  their  cus- 
toms and  mode  of  living  toward  the  great 
nations  from  which  years  before  they 
had  become  separated.  How  were  they 
going  to  live  peaceably  together?  Finally 
the  hearts  of  the  Swiss  patriots  were  full 
of  fear  for  their  country's  future,  on  ac- 
count of  the  big  political  storm  which 
was  preparing  to  burst  over  Europe. 
What  would  become  of  Switzerland? 
How  could  she  maintain  her  independ- 
ence, being  torn  by  internal  strife  and 
dissensions,  without  a  strong  central 
government?  If  we  consider  all  these 
elements  of  discord,  political,  religious 
and  racial,  we  may  appreciate  the  deli- 
cate and  difficult  task  which  was  devolved 
upon  the  men  who  undertook  to  devise  a 
constitution.  As  they  used  as  their 
model  the  American  plan  one  cannot  help 
admiring  the  wisdom  and  thorough 
knowledge  of  human  nature  displayed 
in  making  those  fundamental  changes 
which  they  thought  the  peculiar  condi- 
tions of  their  country  required,  and 
which  in  the  course  of  the  past  fifty  years 


have  borne  out  all  reasonable  expecta- 
tion. 

Formerly  a  conglomeration  of  loosely 
connected  States,  Switzerland  has  grad- 
ually become  shaped  into  a  nation  with  a 
strong  central  government,  enjoying  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  its  neighbors. 
People  of  three  different  races  and  of 
different  creeds  have  learned  to  live  in 
perfect  harmony  under  the  same  roof. 
The  government  has  always  been  strictly 
non-partisan.  Up  to  this  day  Switzer- 
land has  never  seen  any  party  organiza- 
tion as  the  thing  is  understood  here  or  in 
England,  with  standing  committees,  etc. 
Of  partyism,  nothing  remains  save  the 
issues  as  they  appear  uppermost  in  the 
public  mind,  in  the  press,  in  political 
meetings.  People  care  only  for  the  mer- 
its of  the  issues.  A  party  organization 
looking  around  for  an  issue  as  its  raison 
d'etre  would  be  incomprehensible.  Swit- 
zerland has  never  had  any  political  scan- 
dal. The  word  "  spoils  "  does  not  exist 
in  its  political  vocabulary.  The  officials 
are,  as  a  rule,  faithful,  honest  and  com- 
petent. Many  are  re-elected  term  after 
term.  The  Federal  Council,  within  fifty 
years,  has  had  only  thirty-four  different 
members.  Dr.  Schenk  belonged  to  it 
twenty-eight  years.  Is  this  not  paternal- 
ism, life  tenure  of  office?  Call  it  what 
you  please,  it  is  nevertheless  the  cause 
of  the  thoroughly  business-like  way  in 
which  Swiss  public  affairs  are  managed. 
Nor  has  the  long  continuance  in  office  of 
the  same  officials  hindered  or  delayed 
progress.  In  all  departments  of  com- 
merce, industries,  arts  and  sciences 
Switzerland  ranks  among  the  really  pro- 
gressive nations  of  our  age. 

I  believe  that  human  nature  is  the 
same  the  world  over,  and  that  the  bright 
cleanliness  of  political  life  and  that  keen 
sense  of  civic  honesty  and  propriety  to- 
day so  conspicuous  in  Switzerland  are 
not  due  to  an  inherent  sense  of  upright- 
ness in  the  Swiss  mind  not  found  else- 
where, but  to  long  usage  and  training 
under  the  influence  of  the  amended 
American  constitution;  or,  to  put  it 
bluntly,  to  the  fact  that  the  inducements 
and  the  chances  for  officials  to  go  wrong 
have  been  wanting  ever  since  the  con- 
stitution was  in  force. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Cuba.  She  needs, 
above  all,  peace !  Means  must  be  found 
to  bring  her  people  together,  to  induce 
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them  to  talk  over  their  public  affairs  in 
a  quiet,  business  like  way,  to  awaken 
their  interest  in  things  about  them  and  to 
forget  their  feuds.  The  danger  lies,  no 
doubt,  in  internal  rivalries  and  prejudices, 
and  in  the  feeling  each  party  has  that 
under  no  circumstances  will  it  suffer  the 
dictation  of  its  opponents  or  allow  it  to 
handle  the  public  funds.  It  would  seem 
to  be  sheer  folly,  while  such  a  political 
temper  prevails,  to  urge  the  Cubans  to 
elect  a  President,  etc.,  after  the  American 
fashion,  since  this  would  mean  to  invite 
civil  war.  Who  of  us,  supposing  a  pres- 
idential election  were  held  now,  would 
confidently  hope  that  the  defeated  presi- 
dential candidate  would  graciously  abide 
by  the  popular  verdict  and  raise  no  fur- 
ther trouble,  or  that  the  elected  President 
would  not  make  out  of  the  office  what 
could  be  made,  and  comport  himself  more 
as  a  faction  leader  than  as  the  represent- 
ative of  all  the  people?  But  how,  if  we 
hold  out  to  them  the  Swiss  plan,  the 
prospect  that  instead  of  having  only  one 
high  officer,  a  President,  there  may  be 
five  or  seven  co-ordinate  seats  in  the 
executive  to  provide  for  the  leaders  of 
different  parties?  Instead  of  one  pro- 
vincial   governor,    say    five    co-ordinate 


members  of  a  provincial  council?  And 
so  on  all  through  down  to  the  mayors  of 
the  cities,  instead  of  the  one-man  rule 
(which  seems  so  hard  to  eradicate  from 
their  notion  of  true  democracy),  a  board 
or  council  where  all  parties  would  be  rep- 
resented? How,  if  we  further  show 
them  that  instead  of  rushing  at  the  of- 
fices, the  spoils,  like  vultures  at  their 
prey,  it  would  be  best  to  give  no  single 
official  any  patronage  at  all,  but  to  have  a 
free  competition  of  applicants  to  be  elect- 
ed by  a  secret  vote  of  some  board  ?  How, 
if  we  finally  assure  them  that  nothing 
should  interfere  with  each  voter's  liberty 
of  casting  his  vote  just  as  he  pleases,  elec- 
tions being  direct,  with  no  nominating 
conventions  controlled  by  unscrupulous 
bosses?  I  say,  if  such  things  were  sug- 
gested to  the  Cubans  as  a  possible  means 
to  appease  their  feuds  and  factional  ri- 
valries, does  it  not  seem  probable  that 
the  scheme  would  prove  a  success?  I 
think  so,  and  I  am  sure  the  people  would 
soon  come  to  their  senses.  Knowing 
that  they  cannot  help  living  side  by  side 
on  the  island,  they  would  gradually  be- 
come accustomed  to  the  new  conditions, 
take  a  new  interest  in  life  and  set  about 
to  reconstruct  their  country. 

Chicago,  III. 


Commercialism    in    Politics. 

By  Bird  S.   Coler, 

Comptroller  of  the  City  ok  New  York. 


WHEN,  in  the  course  of  a  public  in- 
vestigation some  months  ago,  a 
prominent  political  leader  said : 
"  I  am  working  for  my  own  pocket  all  the 
time,"  he  told  in  a  terse  phrase  of  unvar- 
nished truth  the  exact  condition  of  modern 
politics  in  the  great  cities  of  the  United 
States.  By  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
men,  who  are  to-day  classed  as  good  and 
honest  citizens,  politics  for  revenue  is  re- 
garded as  a  business,  just  as  legitimate 
and  honorable  as  the  buying  and  selling 
of  dry  goods  or  groceries.  Such  men  do 
not  believe  there  is  any  personal  dishon- 
esty or  impropriety  in  making  money  in- 
directly out  of  politics  and  unfortunately 
that  view  of  the  matter  is  largely  sus- 
tained by  public  opinion. 

Commercialism   has    invaded   politics, 


statesmanship  has  been  subordinated  to 
personal  interests  and  in  far  too  many 
cases  the  halls  of  legislation  and  the  tem- 
ples of  justice  have  become  marts  of 
trade,  where  judgment  may  be  bought  and 
law  is  on  sale  to  the  highest  bidder.  Of 
necessity  such  a  charge  must  be  general, 
but  no  practical  politician  who  still  has 
regard  for  the  truth  will  deny  it.  Few 
men  enter  modern  politics  for  fame  or 
honor.  They  are  working  for  their  own 
pockets  all  the  time. 

When  a  powerful  political  organiza- 
tion, known  as  a  "  machine,"  gets  control 
of  the  government  of  a  city  or  State,  and 
holds  on  year  after  year,  overcoming  all 
opposition,  there  can  be  but  two  reasons 
for  such  a  condition.  One  is  that  the 
"  machine  "  provides  government  so  fair 
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and  economical  that  the  citizens  object  to 
a  change,  and  the  other  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  corrupt  and  that  a  majority  of 
the  voters  either  directly  or  indirectly 
share  the  profits  of  that  corruption. 
When  the  favors  of  government  are  for 
sale  few  men  are  too  honest  to  buy  them. 
If  Merchant  Brown  can  use  a  sidewalk 
for  a  storehouse,  saving  thereby  much 
time  and  rent,  he  will  pay  a  little  black- 
mail for  the  privilege  and  silence  his  con- 
science with  the  argument  that  Merchant 
Jones  would  do  the  same  thing  and 
thereby  be  able  to  undersell  honest  com- 
petitors. 

Such  is  the  spirit  of  commercialism  in 
politics,  the  false  logic  of  dishonest  busi- 
ness, the  struggle  for  material  advantage 
that  follows  the  line  of  least  resistance. 
When  the  visible  errors  of  corrupt  polit- 
ical government  have  grown  unbearable 
to  those  who  refuse  to  buy  again  that  for 
which  they  have  been  taxed,  and  public 
spirited  citizens  demand  change  and  re- 
form, the  indifference  of  the  masses  is  to 
them  a  surprise  and  disappointment. 
They  rail  against  the  torpid  condition  of 
the  public  mind  and  paint  in  lurid  colors 
the  evils  apparent  to  all,  but  their  reform 
movement  fails  because  they  are  ignorant 
of  the  methods  of  trade  in  politics. 

A  jury  in  a  Southern  State  once  ac- 
quitted a  negro  of  a  charge  of  stealing 
hogs  after  his  guilt  had  been  clearly  estab- 
lished. The  lawyer  for  the  defendant 
asked  his  client  if  he  knew  how  it  hap- 
pened. 

"  Why,  boss,  every  man  on  dat  jury 
had  a  piece  o'  de  pork !  "  the  negro  re- 
plied. 

When  reform  tries  conclusions  with 
practical  politics  before  the  voters  it  too 
often  happens  that  a  majority  of  the  jury 
have  received  a  share  of  the  spoils. 

It  is  an  accepted  and  universally  prac- 
ticed theory  among  practical  politicians 
that,  conditions  being  equal,  all  offices  and 
favors  of  government  should  go  to  mem- 
bers or  friends  of  the  party  in  power. 
The  public  business  need  not  suffer  from 
a  fair  and  honest  application  of  this  sys- 
tem, but  when  commercialism  has  in- 
vaded politics  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
make  conditions  sufficiently  equal  to  jus- 
tify favors  to  particular  persons.  In  the 
matter  of  contracts,  for  illustration,  it  is 
never  a  difficult  problem  to  have  the  spec- 
ifications so  drawn  that  the  work  or  the 


trade  can  be  placed  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good  for  the  pocket  of  the  party  or 
the  man  in  power. 

Place  a  thoroughly  organized  party  or 
faction  in  absolute  control  of  every  de- 
partment of  a  great  city  like  New  York 
and  that  power  can  be  used  to  enrich  fa- 
vored corporations  and  individuals  and  to 
crush  any  and  every  legitimate  business 
that  refuses  to  engage  in  questionable 
transactions  with  the  representatives  of 
the  man  whose  word  is  the  law.  The 
spirit  of  commercialism  is  so  intrenched 
in  politics  that  however  much  we  may 
quibble,  explain  and  deny,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  when  individual  or  corporate 
interests  seek  the  favor  or  protection  of 
government  they  do  not  go  to  the  men 
whose  votes  make  laws  or  to  those  whose 
decisions  interpret  legislation,  they  go  to 
the  man  or  men  whose  orders  make  and 
unmake  office  holders. 

Financial  and  business  interests  are  al- 
ways in  favor  of  peace,  not  alone  the 
peace  of  nations,  but  that  condition  of 
quiet  and  security  from  sudden  change 
and  interruption  which  creates  a  safe 
basis  on  which  to  plan  for  the  future.  In 
the  days  when  there  are  no  wars  of  na- 
tion against  nation,  the  peace  of  business 
is  stability  of  government  or  advance 
knowledge  of  laws  that  are  to  be  made  or 
acts  that  may  be  changed.  That  is  a 
peace  of  price,  a  quiet  and  security  to  be 
bought  in  the  markets  of  commercial  pol- 
itics. 

Always  timid  where  great  interests  are 
at  stake,  capital  will  buy  this  peace  rather 
than  fight  in  the  open  for  honest  politics 
that  would  create  government  from 
which  favors  could  not  be  bought.  This 
condition  is  not  due  so  much  to  natural 
dishonesty  in  business  as  to  that  kind  of 
timidity  that  fears  less  honest  competi- 
tion. When  it  is  known  that  the  favors 
of  government  are  for  sale  there  is  never 
a  dearth  of  buyers. 

The  chief  beneficiaries  of  commercial- 
ism in  politics  owe  their  immunity  from 
exposure  and  punishment  to  the  avarice 
and  selfishness  of  human  nature.  So 
long  as  they  can  convey  a  fair  return  for 
the  money  they  receive  the  public  will  be 
kept  busy  trying  to  get  the  better  of  each 
other  in  the  transaction.  Every  man  who 
seeks  to  obtain  a  favor  from  a  city  or 
State  government  by  means  of  political 
influence  expects  to  pay  for  it,  and  never 
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deems  the  trade  a  dishonesl  one  unless  he 
discovers  that  he  has  made  a  bad  bargain. 

Therefore  commercialism  in  politics 
thrives  and  the  promoters  of  such  trade 
-row  rich  quickly.  There  are  men  in 
New  York  and  others  in  almost  every 
large  city  in  the  country  receiving  large 
incomes  from  the  business  of  selling  po- 
litical favors  who  would  resent  as  gross 
libel  a  suggestion  that  they  were  dishon- 
est. They  have  simply  engaged  in  the 
husiness  of  politics  and  are  making  out 
of  it  what  they  can.  With  the  trade  of 
such  men  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  say 
where  husiness  ends  and  hlackmail  be- 
gins.^ 

With  an  unscrupulous  and  corrupt  po- 
litical party  or  organization  in  absolute 
control  of  every  department  of  govern- 
ment in  a  great  city  like  New  York  every 
inhabitant,  from  the  millionaire  hanker 
or  manufacturer  to  the  penniless  boot- 
black or  newsboy  on  the  street,  can  be 
forced  to  recognize  the  power  of  com- 
mercialism in  politics.  The  secret  chan- 
nels through  which  favors  and  punish- 
ments may  be  conveyed  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  investigation  or  exposure.  If  a 
citizen  has  property  to  tax  the  frown  or 
the  smile  of  somebody  in  authority  may 
be  made  visible  to  him.  If  he  seeks  to 
build,  permits  may  be  refused  or  his  ap- 
plications ignored  until  he  comes  to  terms. 
In  the  mercantile  business  he  may  be  an- 
noyed and  oppressed  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
If  a  tenant,  his  landlord  may  earn  po- 
litical favor  by  compelling  him  to  move. 
In  the  professions  the  ruling  power  can 
make  or  mar  the  career  of  a  young  man. 

Few  corporate  interests  care  to  antag- 
onize any  political  power  that  is  in  con- 
trol of  city  or  State  government.  On  the 
contrary,  such  interests  are  constantly 
seeking  favors  and  exemptions  over  com- 
petitors and  individuals.  They  are  al- 
ways ready  to  buy  such  advantages  when 
they  find  a  political  party  that  will  sell. 

This  condition  in  the  business  world 
has  brought  commercialism  in  politics  to 
a  high  state  of  development.  The  ordi- 
nary lobbyist  of  other  days  lingers  useless 
and  unemployed  on  the  stage  of  public 
affairs.  To-day  the  business  between 
corporations  and  corrupt  politicians  is 
transacted  directly  by  the  men  who  have 
legislation  to  sell  and  those  who  have  the 
money,  or  stock,  with  which  to  buy.  If 
the  ownership  of  every  share  of  stock  of 


the  corporations  of  any  great  State  of  the 
Union  could  he  exposed  there  would  fol- 
low a  political  revolution  in  that  State. 

When  corporations  owning  franchises 
or  operating  under  the  favor  of  special 
legislation  can  issue  a  vast  amount  of 
stock  to  be  placed  where  it  will  be  paid 
for  in  laws  or  permits,  honest  govern- 
ment has  small  chance  of  existence.  Pre- 
cisely this  condition  exists  in  every  State 
in  the  Union  and  it  will  not  improve  until 
we  have  legal  inspection  and  regulation 
of  corporations.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem our  State  governments  create  trusts 
and  monopolies  that  make  a  business  of 
buying  any  additional  favor  or  special 
legislation  that  they  may  need  to  crush 
competition  or  prevent  exposure. 

If  we  had  proper  and  honest  State  in- 
spection of  corporations,  many  politi- 
cians would  be  compelled  to  retire  to  pri- 
vate life.  Corporations  that  trade  stock 
for  political  favors  would  not  care  to  pub- 
lish a  list  of  the  actual  holders  of  their 
stock.  The  conscience  of  a  politician  can 
thrive  on  subterfuge  and  false  reasoning 
and  he  can  speculate  in  the  stock  of  a 
friendly  corporation  while  boasting  that 
he  is  a  faithful  public  servant. 

No  man  can  grow  rich  on  the  salary  of 
any  public  office  in  this  country,  and 
whenever  a  public  officer  accepts 
chances  to  earn  money  by  reason  of  the 
place  he  holds  or  the  power  he  wields,  he 
has  entered  the  commercialism  of  politics 
and  the  end  of  that  business  is  dishonesty 
and  moral  bankruptcy.  This  business  of 
trading  political  favors  and  government 
aid  for  individual  wealth  is  bad  for  State 
or  city,  bad  for  individual  citizenship,  and 
unless  it  is  checked  it  is  going  to  lead 
speedily  to  disastrous  results  for  all  con- 
cerned. The  avarice  of  human  nature  is 
not  easily  controlled,  but  a  government 
that  cannot  regulate  the  corporations  it 
creates  is  feeble  and  should  not  endure. 

This     political     commercialism    is 
widespread  that  heroic  action   is  neces- 
sary if  we  would  save  our  system  of  gO\ 
eminent   from  a  condition  under  which 
there  will  be  one  law  for  the  corporation 
and    another    for    the    individual.        The 
remedy  is  publicity  and  State  inspection 
oi  the  hooks,   accounts  and   husiness  ot 
every  chartered  company.     An  aroused 
public  opinion  will  administer  that   rem 
edv  until  the  body  politic  is  purged. 

New  Yokk  City. 


Notes    from    England 


By  Justin  McCarthy,  MP. 


AMERICAN    readers   might    be   ex- 
pected to  feel  a  mild  reflected  sort 
of  pride  in  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  has  been  most  talked  about  in  Eng- 
lish  political   circles   for    the    last    few 
weeks  is  of  American  birth  and  parent- 
age.   Mr.  Burdett  Coutts  is  the  son,  I  be- 
lieve, of  a   New   England   father  and  a 
Philadelphia    mother.       As    every    one 
knows,  his  name  is  Bartlett,  and  he  only 
adopted  his  present  names  when  he  mar- 
ried the  Baroness  Burdett  Coutts,  daugh- 
ter of  the  once  famous  Radical  leader, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  who  married  a  Miss 
Coutts,  a  member  of  the  great  banking 
family.    Sir  Francis  Burdett  was  a  lead- 
ing reformer,   a    Radical    reformer,   as 
such  a  man  would  now  be  called,  and  sat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  colleague 
of  the  celebrated  Lord  Cochrane,  the  dar- 
ing naval  hero,  in  the  representation  of 
Westminster.    Sir  Francis  Burdett  after- 
ward gave  up  his  Radical  opinions  and 
became  a  Conservative.    A  speech  of  his 
in  his  new  character  suggested  to  Lord 
John  Russell,  the  great  Liberal  leader  of 
those  days,  an  opportunity  for  a  happy 
retort  which  soon  passed    into    political 
history.  Sir  Francis  in  his  speech  uttered 
some  words  of  scorn  about  what  he  de- 
scribed as  "  the  cant  of  patriotism."  Lord 
John  Russell  in  the  course  of  his  reply 
declared  that  there  was  something  which 
seemed  to  him  more  contemptible  than 
even  the  cant  of  patriotism,  and  that  was 
the  "recant"  of  patriotism.    Mr.  Burdett 
Coutts,  who,  as  I  have  said,  married  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Francis  and  thereby  be- 
came a  man  of  immense  wealth,  has  for 
many  years  sat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, but  up  to  the  present  time  without 
making  any  particular  mark  there.     He 
is  a  fine  looking  man  of  athletic  build 
and  is  pooular  amone  his  fellow-mem- 
bers, but  until  quite  lately  his  parliament- 
ary career  has    been    wholly    undistin- 
guished.    Now  he  has  made  himself  the 
talk  of  the  town  and  of  the  country,  and 
indeed  of  the  world,  by  his  merciless  ex- 
posure of  the  terrible  blunders  and  short- 
comings, the  shameful  mistakes  and  neg- 


ligence of  the  War  Office  in  the  prepara- 
tions for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wound- 
ed in  the  South  African  campaign.     Mr. 
Burdett  Coutts  has  always  been  until  this 
recent  event  in  his  history  a  patient,  obe- 
dient follower  of  the  Conservative  lead- 
ers   whithersoever    they    chose  to  lead. 
Now  he  has  suddenly  come  out  as  their 
most  formidable  accuser  because  of  the 
gross  mismanagement  which  he  himself 
witnessed  as  a  close  observer  of  the  cam- 
paign in  South  Africa,  and  he  positively 
startled  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
seriousness    of    the    charges    which    he 
made  and  the  terrible  disclosures  which 
he  was  enabled  to  offer  in   support  of 
them.     No  one  could  possibly  doubt  the 
sincerity  and  the  public  spirit  which  ani- 
mated him,  for  he  has  nothing  to  gain  by 
attacking  his  own  leaders,  and  as  he  is  a 
convinced  Conservative  in  political  opin- 
ions he  has  nothing  to  get  from  the  favor 
of  the  Opposition.     I  think  I  may  say 
that  the  common  opinion  of  all  impar- 
tial observers  leads  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  accusations  which  he  has  made  can 
be  supported  for  the  most  part  by  un- 
questionable evidence.     Of  course  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  be 
explanation  or  excuse  for  the  conduct  of 
the  War  Department  in  some  instances, 
but  the  general  opinion  undoubtedly  is 
that  Mr.  Burdett  Coutts  has  made  out  an 
overwhelming  case  for  close  and  imme- 
diate inquiry,  and  the  Government,  after 
trying  in  vain  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty 
by  mere  bluster,  have  had  to  bow  so  far 
to  the  storm  that  he  has  raised  as  to  con- 
sent that  a  commission  shall  be  appointed 
to  go  out  to  South  Africa  and  make  a 
full  and  searching  inquiry  there.     Mr. 
Burdett  Coutts  is  therefore  the  man  of 
the  hour,  and  I  think  it  will  be  found  be- 
fore long  that  by  his  courage,  his  deter- 
mination and  his  keen  powers  of  observa- 
tion he  has  rendered  a    public    service 
which  the  country  will  not  be  likely  soon 
to  forget.    Mr.  Burdett  Coutts's  brother, 
Sir  Ellis  Ashmead  Bartlett,  is,  after  a 
certain  fashion,  one  of  the  most  conspic- 
uous men  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
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he  is  conspicuous  after  a  fashion  which 
Mr.  Burdett  Coutts  would  not  be  likely 
to  envy.  Sir  Ellis  Ashmead  Bartlett  is 
one  of  the  droll  figures  of  the  House, 
one  of  the  eccentricities  and  com- 
icalities of  the  House,  a  man  not 
without  talents  of  a  certain  order, 
but  who  from  sheer  lack  of  judg- 
ment and  overmastering  self-sufficiency 
has  drawn  upon  himself  an  amount  of 
ridicule  such  as  no  other  living  member 
of  the  House  has  ever  called  into  exist- 
ence. Sir  Ellis  Ashmead  Bartlett  is  a 
kindly  man,  bright  and  genial  in  social  as 
well  as  in  political  intercourse,  and  he  is 
a  man  whom  you  cannot  help  liking  when 
you  are  in  his  company,  and  about  whom 
you  cannot  help  wondering  why  he 
should  continue  to  make  himself  the  butt 
of  the  House.  I  always  think  he  was 
made  for  much  better  things,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  about  his  parliamentary  posi- 
tion there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
Mr.  Burdett  Coutts,  on  the  contrary, 
kept  himself  habitually  in  the  back- 
ground of  parliamentary  life,  and  no  one, 
so  far  as  I  know,  had  ever  supposed  that 
he  was  likely  to  come  before  the  world 
as  the  originator  of  a  movement  which  is 
destined  to  make  a  deep  mark  on  the  his- 
tory of  our  time. 

Not  since  the  worst  crisis  in  the  Indian 
Mutiny  has  England  been  kept  in  such  a 
state  of  terrible  anxiety  as  that  which  is 
even  still  hanging  over  the  country  while 
we  are  all  waiting  for  the  final  and  defi- 
nite news  of  what  has  happened  at  Pekin. 
Days  and  days  have  passed  away  since 
the  last  dispatch  from  Sir  Robert  Hart 
bade  England  and  Europe  prepare  for 
the  worst,  and  we  do  not  as  yet  know 
positively  that  the  very  worst  has  come 
to  pass.  One  is  reminded  of  a  famous 
passage  in  Schiller's  history  of  the  upris- 
ing of  the  Netherlands  which  tells  that 
on  the  entry  of  Alva's  Spanish  troops  the 
population  everywhere  felt  as  one  may 
feel  who  is  told  that  he  has  swallowed  a 
poison  and  waits  with  agonizing  uncer- 
tainty for  the  first  symptoms  which  are 
to  foretell  the  deadly  results.  The  kind 
of  feeling  thus  metaphorically  illustrated 
by  the  great  historian  and  poet  is  like 
that  which  has  been  hanging  over  Eng- 
land since  she  was  hidden  to  prepare  for 
the  worst.  All  that  is  to  be  known  of  the 
dreaded  calamity  and  of  its  immediate 
results  will  be  known,  of  course,  by  your 


readers  long  before  this  reaches  you,  and 
I  only  speak  of  it  now  merely  to  record 
in  passing  my  impression  of  the  darkest 
mood  of  national  anxiety  which  has 
passed  over  this  country  since  I  have 
been  an  observer  of  her  daily  history.  I 
have  heard  some  comments  made,  not 
unreasonably  I  think,  about  the  untimely 
coincidence  between  the  arrival  of  the 
terrible  forewarning  message  and  the 
date  of  some  state  festivities  which  have 
lately  been  given  in  London.  There  was 
a  great  garden  party  given  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace  by  the  Queen  a  few  days  ago 
which  was  the  social  event  of  the  week, 
and  it  came  just  after  the  country  had 
been  bidden  to  prepare  for  the  worst  in 
Pekin.  I  have  heard  it  said  by  many 
that  it  would  have  been  better  to  put  off 
this  festivity  until  at  least  the  worst  of 
this  great  crisis  in  China  had  passed 
away.  Now,  Queen  Victoria,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  a  woman  of  the  most  hu- 
mane disposition  and  the  most  kindly 
heart,  a  woman  also  who  is  believed  to 
take  little  pleasure  in  state  ceremonials 
and  to  go  through  them  when  she  has  to 
go  through  them  only  as  a  matter  of 
mere  pubHc  duty  for  the  gratification  of 
some  of  her  subjects  and  not  for  any 
gratification  of  her  own.  But  of  course 
the  party  at  Buckingham  Palace  was  ar- 
ranged and  announced  long  before  any 
evil  news  had  come  from  China,  and  it 
may  probably  be  taken  for  granted  that 
as  the  worst  news  had  not  actually  been 
confirmed  the  Queen  thought  it  might 
only  create  a  positive  panic  if  the  cere- 
monial were  to  be  postponed  in  the  inter- 
val between  foreboding  and  certainty. 

If  the  news  from  China  should  turn 
out  to  be  as  bad  as  we  all  expect  it  will 
probably  have  among  other  far  more  im- 
portant effects  the  effect  of  postponing  for 
a  while  the  general  election.  During  a  for- 
mer crisis  in  China  Disraeli,  who  was 
then  leading  the  opposition  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  defied  Lord  Pahnerston  to 
attempt  a  general  election  at  such  a  crisis. 
"  I  should  like,"  he  exclaimed,  "  to  see 
the  election  program  of  the  Government 
— no  reform,  new  taxes,  Canton  blazing, 
Peking  floating  in  blood."  More  than 
forty  years  have  passed  since  tlie.se  words 
were  spoken,  and  of  course  the  condi 
tion  of  things  then  and  now  is  very  dif- 
ferent in  many  respects,  hut  still  for 
those  who  have  to  manage  the  election- 
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ng  policy  of  the  Government  the 
words  might  have  a  certain  relevancy. 
While  the  great  European  Powers  are 
engaged  in  a  struggle  to  the  death  with 
the  revolutionary  forces  in  China  is  not 
perhaps  the  most  opportune  and  auspi- 

s  time  for  the  Government  of  Lord 
Salisbury  to  appeal  to  the  country  with 
a  request  that  the  Tory  party  may  be  fa- 
vored with  a  new  lease  of  power  for  the 
management  of  affairs  at  home  and 
abroad.  If  the  Tory  Government  could 
have  arranged  things  so  that  the  general 
election  might  take  place  immediately  af- 
ter the  fall  of  Pretoria,  there  can  he  little 
doubt  that  they  would  have  come  back 
to  power  at  the  head  of  a  strong  major- 
ity. Now,  however,  their  prospects  show 
in  a  very  different  light,  and  it  seems 
likely  enough  that  the  Tories  have  missed 
their  golden  opportunity.  We  still  hear 
it  confidently  declared  that  the  elections 
will  take  place  in  October,  and  of  course 
if  China  should  have  been  restored  to 
complete  order  by  the  allied  Powers  be- 
tween this  time  and  that  the  Government 
will  probably  feel  inspirited  to  invite  the 
decision  of  the  constituencies.  I  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  the  most  san- 
guine partisan  of  Lord  Salisbury's  Gov- 
ernment can  really  hope  for  the  trium- 
phant restoration  of  order  in  China,  the 
complete  suppression  of  the  revolution- 
ary movement  and  the  infliction  of  the 
signal  punishment  on  China  which  the 
German  Emperor  demands  can  all  be 
accomplished   in   so  short    an    interval. 


Lord  Salisbury  himself  is  said  to  be  thor- 
oughly tired  of  his  double  work  as  Prime 
Minister  and  Secretary  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  would  be  only  too  glad,  it  is 
said,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
quiet  retirement  at  his  beautiful  country 
place,  Platfield.     There  is  not  much  of 
the  genuine  Tory  about  Lord  Salisbury, 
and   there   is    still    less   of   the   genuine 
Jingo.     He  has  little  sympathy  with  a 
policy  of  annexation  and  little  belief  in 
the  possibility  of  converting  the  heathen 
Chinee  to  Christianity  and  civilization  by 
means  of  gunboats  and  modern  artillery. 
If,  however,  there  are    many    serious 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Conservative 
leaders,   it  must  be  said  that  there  are 
difficulties  enough  in  the  way  also  of  the 
Liberal  leaders.     I  use  the  word  Liberal 
leaders  with  a  distinct  purpose,  because 
altho  there  may  be  Liberal  leaders  there 
is  not  as  yet  a  Liberal  leader — and  there 
is  most  certainly  not  the  Liberal  leader. 
Some  of  the  best  men  in  the  party  are  en- 
tirely out  of  the  running  because  they 
will  not  consent  to  cope  with  the  Con- 
servatives for  the  favor  of  Jingoism,  and 
I  do  not  myself  believe  that  a  coalition 
Government    compounded   of  the  more 
moderate   Conservatives  and   the   Impe- 
rialist Liberals  would  have  the  slightest 
chance  of  existence  even  for  a  single  ses- 
sion.   The  genuine  Liberals  have  nothing 
left  them  to  do  but  to  wait  until  the  reac- 
tion comes  and  the  better  day  for  a  true 
Liberal  policy  comes  with  it. 

London,  England. 


In    Peking. 

By  Samantha  Whipple  Shoup. 


THE  stars  are  bright  o'er  that  far  Eastern  Millions  of  yellow,  pitiless,  alien  faces, 
c'ty>  .  Circle  them  round  with  hate ; 

The  smiling  heavens  are  blue;  While  desperate  valor  guards  the  broken  places. 
The  day  faints  not  for  horror  and  for  pity,  Outside  the  torturers  wait. 

The  nights  are  sweet  with  dew. 


Day  after  day,  while  screaming  shells  are  fly- 
ing, 

And  throb  barbaric  drums. 
Our  own  folk  wait,  amid  the  dead  and  dying, 

For  help  that  never  comes. 


To-nigbt,  to-morrow,  sinks  the  last  defender, 
Crash  down  the  crumbling  walls; 

O,  death,  most  merciful,  swift  service  render, 
Ere  the  black  horror  falls. 


Haste  with  your  legions,  all  ye  mighty  nations, 

Lead  on  your  armies  brave, 
Lest  ye  shall  find,  'mid  nameless  desolations, 

Only  the  dead  to  save! 

Dubuoue.  Iowa. 


The  Foreigners    in    China. 

By  Sheridan   P.    Read, 

Lately   United  States  Consul  at  Tientsin,  China. 


THERE  are  four  classes  of  foreign- 
ers in  China — the  missionary,  the 
merchant  (which  term  includes  the 
man  of  business  in  whatever  line)  the 
promoter,  and  the  official.  Two  of  these 
classes,  the  missionary  and  the  promoter, 
are  believed  by  many  to  be  directly,  tho 
unintentionally,  responsible  for  the  trou- 
bles that  are  sweeping  from  the  north 
to  the  south  of  China.  The  missionary 
has  antagonized  the  masses,  while  the 
promoter  has  aroused  the  fears  of  the  of- 
ficial classes. 

The  missionary  goes  to  China  from  the 
purest  of  motives.  It  is  in  obedience  to 
our  Savior's  command  to  go  forth  into 
all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature  that  he  seeks  these  remote 
shores  ready  to  practice  and  preach 
Christ's  doctrines  of  love  and  brother- 
hood. The  merchant  who  goes  to  China 
must  restrict  his  operations  to  the 
treaty  ports,  but  the  missionary  has  priv- 
ileges granted  by  treaty  that  accord  to 
him  the  right  to  wander  over  the  whole 
of  China,  pick  and  choose  the  spots 
which  seem  to  him  the  most  favorable, 
not  only  for  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel, 
but  also  for  the  special  work  which  he 
has  set  before  himself  in  the  study  of 
China,  her  language  and  her  peoples. 
Literature  has  profited  by  this  browsing 
over  pastures  new,  and  the  world  has  a 
library  of  missionary  tomes  of  which  it 
may  well  be  proud,  and  that  is  of  ex- 
treme value  in  crises  like  the  present. 

It  is  but  natural  that  the  missionary 
should  like  to  get  away  from  the  gay  and 
busy  treaty  ports  where  are  congregated 
the  foreign  merchants  of  all  nationali- 
ties, who  while  practicing  virtue  in  its 
outward  form,  do  not  make  any  pretext 
at  hiding  from  the  view  of  the  Chinese 
the  vices  they  possess.  The  missionary 
thinks,  in  working  among  the  Chinese 
who  have  become  familiar  with  the  for- 
eigner and  have  discovered  that  he  pos- 
sesses most  of  the  vices  common  to  man- 
kind, that  he  has  a  double  task  to  contend 
with.  Me  prefers,  therefore,  to  be  alone 
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with  the  Chinese  in  his  own  unsullied 
purity.  1  even  heard  one  missionary 
say,  at  Tai-yuen-fu,  the  capital  of 
Shansi,  that  it  was  a  pity  to  build  rail- 
roads through  China,  as  the  building  of 
them  would  have  to  be  superintended  by 
foreign  engineers,  many  of  whom,  he 
feared,  would  be  rough  in  manner,  un- 
parliamentary in  speech,  and  careless  in 
habit. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  missionary 
organizations  will  have  discovered  that 
they  have  made  a  mistake  in  going  too 
far  afield  in  China,  and  in  outrunning 
the  merchant  class,  which  class,  even  if 
possessed  of  vices,  has  gained  to  the 
standard  of  civilization  which  it  bears 
aloft    a  loyal  class  of  Chinese  adherents. 

The  merchant  is  in  China  not  for  his 
health,  or  for  the  object  of  showing  off 
our  methods  of  civilization  as  being  su- 
perior to  those  of  China,  but  for  pur- 
poses of  trade  pure  and  simple.  He 
comes,  so  to  speak,  with  his  microscope. 
which  he  applies  to  Chinese  markets, 
finding  there  wools,  silks,  lacquer  ware, 
fans,  firecrackers,  curios  of  all  kinds,  and 
raw  materials  of  many  kinds.  He  takes 
these  from  the  Chinese  without  discours- 
ing upon  the  beauties  of  international 
commerce,  or  the  fact  that  this  commerce 
is  bringing  the  East  and  West  closer  to- 
gether, for  the  sole  advantage  of  the 
East,  of  course.  He  ends  the  transac- 
tion simply  by  paying  over  the  coin,  and 
in  turn  submits  to  the  Chinese  samples 
of  our  cottons,  our  implements,  etc.,  and 
if  the  Chinese  buy  of  these  things  they 
do  so  of  their  own  free  will.  The  result 
is  that  the  advantage  is  mutual,  and  as 
time  goes  on  this  native  merchant  class 
becomes  not  only  the  friendly  supporter, 
but  the  advocate  of  the  foreigner  and  his 
methods. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  mission- 
ary to  follow  close  upon  the  trail  of  this 
class  of  forerunner  of  civilization,  which 
has  never  advanced  beyond  China's  need 
for  it.  Tn  other  words,  the  missionary 
should  not  be  the  forerunner,  but  the  fol- 
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lower.  Let  the  merchant  first  prepare 
the  Chinese  mind  for  the  reception  of  in- 
novations  of  a  material  kind,  the  good  of 
some  of  which  lie  has  already  actually 
experienced,  and  the  innovation  of  re- 
ligion will  not  appear  in  his  sight  so  im- 
possible and  undesirable  a  thing.  Be- 
sides, in  the  larger  trade  centers  of  China 
which  have  become  treaty  ports,  the 
Chinese,  like  the  people  of  our  own  mod- 
ern cities,  are  not  bound  down  so  tight- 
1\  by  customs,  family  traditions,  and  re- 
ligious usages  as  are  the  inhabitants  of 
the  quiet  inland  hamlets. 

In  other  words,  there  is  more  "  loose 
material  "  to  work  upon  that  has  already 
lost  its  regard,  more  or  less,  for  the 
sanctity  of  ancestral  worship  and  the  ef- 
ficacy of  other  superstitious  rites.  The 
acceptance  of  our  religious  views  by  such 
men  would  not  in  any  way  tend  to  inter- 
rupt their  present  relations  with  their 
country  kinsmen. 

At  the  treaty  ports  of  Chefoo,  Niu- 
chwang,  Tientsin,  and  their  environs 
there  is  an  hundredfold  more  work  to  be 
done  than  is  being  done  by  our  mission- 
aries scattered  throughout  a  score  of 
places  in  North  China. 

Let  our  missionaries  make  a  fresh 
start  and  confine  their  operations  to  the 
treaty  ports,  where  their  work  can  not 
only  be  observed  but  criticised  if  need  be. 
They  need  have  no  fear  of  the  latter,  in 
spite  of  the  statements  of  the  casual  and 
unthinking  globe  trotter  that  the  mis- 
sionary leads  an  idle  life.  A  fresh  start, 
I  fear,  will  be  forced  upon  them  as  the 
result  of  the  fanatic  fury  that  has  seized 
upon  the  Chinese  masses. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  problem  at 
this  crisis  which  we  should  face  squarely. 
It  will  be  ten  years,  possibly  twenty,  be- 
fore the  Chinese  in  the  north  will  view 
the  presence  of  the  missionary  in  their 
midst  with  the  acquiescence  and  indif- 
ference of  six  months  ago.  Either,  in 
the  meantime,  our  missionary  organia- 
tions  must  abandon  their  stations  that 
are  situated  in  Chili,  Shansi,  and  Shan- 
tung, outside  the  treaty  ports,  or  they 
must  return  to  their  work  there  under 
military  escort  and  retain  our  soldiers 
garrisoned  at  their  very  door.  Other- 
wise no  missionary  life  will  be  safe  out- 
side the  treaty  ports.  Inland  garrisons 
would   look   like    forcible   occupation   of 


China,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  our  Govern- 
ment would  countenance  any  such  move. 
Even  with  the  missionary  work  restricted 
for  the  present  to  the  treaty  ports  and 
their  environs,  the  field  presented  is  a 
large  one  and  actually  covers  more  ter- 
ritory than  that  now  occupied,  and  would 
require  the  sending  of  more  mission- 
aries than  we  have  yet  in  China. 

An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this 
treaty  port  field  is  gained  by  giving  it  a 
little  study.  There  are  in  all  twenty- 
eight  treaty  ports  in  China.  In  North 
China  there  are : 

Tientsin. — Population,  1,000,000.  Be- 
sides the  actual  city  of  Tientsin  the  field 
here  would  cover  all  the  villages  between 
Tientsin  and  Taku,  many  of  which  have 
never  yet  been  visited  by  our  regularly 
organized  missions.  This  field  would 
cover  a  population  of  200,000.  The 
American  missionary  organizations  at 
Tientsin  are,  the  American  Board  (Con- 
gregational), the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission,  and  the  Christian  Missionary 
Alliance. 

Ching-Wan-Tao. — This  is  the  new 
treaty  port  near  Pei-tai-ho,  the  seaside 
resort  where  all  our  missionary  organ- 
izations have  cottages,  and  Shan-hai- 
Kuan,  the  terminus  of  the  Great  Wall 
on  the  gulf  of  Pechili.  The  population 
of  this  district,  including  neighboring 
villages,  is  150,000. 

Nin-chwang. — This  treaty  port  with 
its  seaport  Ying-kau  has  a  population 
of  75,000.  We  have  no  missionary  sta- 
tions at  these  important  places.  [Only 
American  missionary  societies  are  spec- 
ified by  the  writer.  Three  British  so- 
cieties occupy  Niu-chwang. — Editor.] 
The  Russian  zone  of  influence  at  the 
foot  of  the  Liao-tung  Peninsula,  which 
embraces  Port  Arthur  and  Ta-lien-wan, 
would  add  another  100,000. 

Chefoo. — At  this  treaty  port,  which  has 
a  population  of  75,000,  our  established 
missionary  organizations  are  the  Presby- 
terian Mission  and  the  Southern  Baptist 
Mission,  which  latter  mission  is  not  ac- 
tually established  in  Chefoo,  but  at  places 
near  by.  In  this  Shantung  district,  of 
which  Chefoo  is  the  only  treaty  port,  our 
missionaries  would  be  allowed  to  or- 
ganize in  England's  zone  of  influence  at 
and  about  Wei-hai-wei,  and  in  Germany's 
zone  of  influence  at  Tsin-tao,  and  around 
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the  Bay  of  Kiao-chau.  These  territories 
give  an  additional  population  of  500,- 
000. 

In  Central  China  there  are : 

Shanghai. — This  treaty  port  has  a  na- 
tive population  of  400,000,  and  as  the 
Kiang-su  plain,  known  as  the  "  garden 
of  China,"  on  which  Shanghai  is  situated, 
has  a  population  of  800  to  the  square 
mile,  our  missionaries  would  not  be  com- 
pelled to  cover  much  of  an  area  to  reach 
1,000,000.      Our    missionary    organiza- 


Hang-chau.—  Yht  Capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Chekeang  is  150  miles  southwest 
of  Shanghai  on  the  Chien-tang  River, 
at  the  apex  of  a  bay  too  shallow  for  the 
navigation  of  steamers.  Population  is 
500,000.  Our  missions  here  are  North 
Presbyterian  and  South  Presbyterian. 
Mang-chau  was  made  a  treaty  port  in 
1896. 

Chin-kiang. — One  of  the  old  treaty 
ports  is  on  the  Yangtze,  about  150  miles 
from  its  mouth,  at  the  point  where  the 
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tions  in  Shanghai  are  Southern  Baptist 
Mission,  American  Bible  Society,  Epis- 
copal Church  Mission,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Mission,  and  the  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion. 

Suchau. — The  capital  of  the  province 
Kiang-su  lies  80  miles  west  of  Shanghai, 
was  declared  a  treaty  port  in  1896,  and 
has  a  population  of  500,000.  Our  mis- 
sions here  are  South  Baptist  Mission, 
North  Presbyterian  Mission,  South  Pres- 
byterian Mission,  and  South  Methodist 
Episcopal    Mission. 


Grand  Canal,  which  stretches  to  the 
north  as  far  as  Tientsin,  enters  the  river. 
Population,  150,000.  Our  mission  sta 
tions  are  Baptist  Mission,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Mission,  and  South  Presby- 
terian. 

ll'uJut. — A  treaty  port  opened  in  187J".. 
situated  on  the  Yangtze  in  the  province- 
of    Anhwei.     Population,    80,000.     OXtr 
missions   here  are   the   Methodist   Epis- 
copal, and  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance. 

Kiukiang, — Treaty       port.        Popula— 
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tion,  60,000.  Our  mission  station  here 
is  the  Methodist  Episcopal. 

Hankau. — Opened  as  treaty  port  in 
1 861 ;  is  600  miles  from  Shanghai.  Pop- 
ulation, 1,000,000.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Hankau  are  Wuchang,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Hupeh,  and 
1  [ang  Yang.  The  populations  of  these 
places  are  500,000.  Our  mission  sta- 
tions at  Hankau  are  American  Bible  So- 
ciety,  American  Church  Mission,  Baptist 
Mission,  and  the  Christian  and  Mission- 
ary Alliance. 

Shasi. — Treaty  port  opened  in  1896. 
Population,  100,000.  No  mission  sta- 
tions. 

Ichang. — Treaty  port  opened  in  1877. 
Situated  on  the  Yangtze,  400  miles  above 
Hankau.  Population,  50,000.  No  mis- 
sion stations. 

Chung-King. — Made  treaty  port  in 
1 89 1.  Is  at  the  head  of  Yangtze  rapids, 
1,400  mile's  from  mouth.  Population, 
150,000.  Our  mission  stations  here  are 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  American 
Bible  Society,  and  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission. 

Ning-po. — Treaty  port  in  1842.  Popu- 
lation, 300,000.  Our  mission  stations 
are  Baptist  Mission,  North  Presbyterian 
Mission,  and  South  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion. 

Wenchau. — Treaty  port  in  1877.  Pop- 
ulation, 100,000.     No  mission  stations. 

Fuhchau. — Treaty  port  in  1843.  Pop- 
ulation, 1,000,000.  Our  mission  sta- 
tions are  American  Board  and  Methodist 
Episcopal  missions. 

Amoy. — Treaty  port  in  1843.  Popu- 
lation, 400,000.  The  American  mission- 
ary station  here  is  the  Reformed  Church 
in  America. 

Swatau. — Treaty  port  in  1858.  Popu- 
lation, 40,000.  Our  mission  station  here 
is  the  Baptist. 

Canton. — Treaty  port  in  1843.  Popu- 
lation, 2,000,000.  Mission  stations  here 
are  Southern  Baptist,  American  Bible 
Society,  and  Presbyterian  Board.  In 
connection  with  Canton  one  should  men- 
tion the  British  possession  of  Hong 
Kong  and  Kow-loon.  Population,  400.- 
000.  The  American  Board  has  a  small 
station  at  Hong  Kong.  Macao,  the 
Portuguese  settlement,  should  also  be 
mentioned  here.  Population,  100,000. 
No  mission  stations  here. 

Samshui. — Treaty  port  in  1897.  Pop- 


ulation,   50,000.       No    mission    stations. 

Wuchan. — Treaty  port  lately  opened. 
Populatit.ii,  50,000.  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary Alliance  only  mission. 

Pakhoi. — Treaty  port  in  1876.  Popu- 
lation, 30,000.     No  mission  stations. 

Hoi-hau. — Treaty  port  in  1876.  Pop- 
ulation, together  with  Kiung-chow,  of 
which  it  is  the  seaport,  50,000.  The 
American  Presbyterian  Mission  is  the 
only  one  here. 

Lung-chau. — Treaty  port  in  1889. 
Population,  22,000.  No  mission  sta- 
tions. 

Mengtse. — Treaty  port  in  1887.  Popu- 
lation, 15,000.     No  mission  stations. 

Hokau. — Treaty  port  in  1895.  Popu- 
lation, 4,000.     No  mission  stations. 

Szemao. — Treaty  port  in  1896.  Popu- 
lation, 20,000.     No  mission  stations. 

The  total  of  the  populations  above 
given  is  11,170,000  souls,  or  about  one 
thirty-sixth  part  of  the  whole  of  China — 
a  field  certainly  gigantic  enough  for  any 
missionary  enterprise. 

The  third  class  is  the  promoter.  He 
goes  to  China  with  a  telescope,  he  views 
things  from  afar.  He  spots  Cheng-tu- 
fu  in  Szechuen,  and  Signan-fu  in  Shensi, 
and  is  immediately  fired  with  a  desire  to 
connect  the  two  places  by  rail.  He 
draws  on  the  map  a  line  from  Hankau 
to  Peking,  and  starts  out  to  get  an  im- 
mediate concession  for  a  road  between 
these  places.  He  draws  circles  around 
the  great  known  coal  fields,  and  stars  the 
places  where  the  precious  metals  should 
be  obtained. 

The  promoter  is  not  there  for  his 
health  any  more  than  is  the  merchant, 
but  while  the  latter  obtains  results  bene- 
ficial to  the  Chinese,  the  promoter  pre- 
sents schemes  that  are  so  vast  and  pic- 
tures such  sweeping  innovations  as  the 
result  of  these  schemes  that  the  Chinese 
official  takes  fright  and  imagines  the  im- 
minent overthrow  of  everything  dear  and 
sacred  to  him. 

Of  course  the  promoter  knows  that 
the  Chinese  will  profit  (in  the  end)  by 
railways  and  through  the  development 
of  China's  great  mineral  resources,  but  it 
is  difficult  for  China  to  realize  any  of  this, 
since,  as  a  nation,  she  knows  nothing  of 
machinery,  railroads,  and  labor-saving 
methods. 

The  promoter  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
"  spheres  of  influence  "  idea,  which  has 
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taken  possession  of  the  Powers,  in  that 
it  is  the  result  of  his  study  of  China 
which  lias  been  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  different  nations  through  their  cap- 
italists. 

The  merchant  class  is  the  creator,  ad- 
vocate and  fosterer  of  the  "open-door  " 
policy,  upon  the  maintenance  of  which 
the  United  States  should  be  firmly  in- 
sistent. Not  only  the  missionary  but  the 
promoter  should  stick  close  in  his  work 
to  this  latter  class,  as  this  class  consti- 
tutes the   saving  element   in   the   whole 


present  Chinese  situation,  having  at  its 
back  the  substantial  commercial  interests 
of  China. 

As  for  the  official,  while  he  may  not  fa- 
vor the  missionary  being  so  far  afield,  or 
view  with  complacency  the  sweeping  de- 
mands of  the  promoter,  it  is  bis  duty  to 
see  that  these  two  classes  as  well  as  the 
merchant  are  allowed  freedom  to  act  and 
work  within  prescribed  treaty  limits  and 
to  protect  them  in  the  exercise  of  these 
rights. 

Npw  York  City. 


The    Revision    Movement    in    the    Presbyterian 

Church. 

By  Benjamin  B.    Warfield,   DD„   LL.D .. 

Professor  of  Didactic  and  Polemic  Theology  in  Princeton  Theolocical  Seminary. 


THERE  is  a  paragraph  in  The  Inde- 
pendent for  the  Fourth  of  July 
headed  "  Presbyterian  Questions  " 
(p.  1584).  Its  object  is  to  inform  the 
readers  of  The  Independent  of  the 
progress  of  the  debate  going  on  in  the 
Presbyterian  papers  concerning  the  pro- 
posed revising  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession. Its  core  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences : 

"  One  singular  fact  appears,  however.  No 
one,  not  even  the  most  rigidly  conservative, 
fails  to  see  some  serious  defects  in  the  form  of 
statement  of  the  Confession.  All  admit  that 
it  would  be  advantageous  if  some  misapprehen- 
sions in  regard  to  the  Confession  were  re- 
moved. The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  they 
do  not  see  how  they  can  be  removed,  at  any 
rate  just  now,  without  also  doing  much  harm." 

The  general  drift  of  this  passage  seems 
to  be  plain  enough.  What  The  Inde- 
pendent seems  to  wish  to  say  to  its  read- 
ers is  that  it  is  universally  conceded  in 
Presbyterian  circles  that  the  Confession 
is  seriously  in  need  of  revision,  but  it  is 
felt  that  grave  dangers  attend  the  proc- 
ess, and  men  are  hesitating  whether,  on 
the  whole,  it  were  not  best,  at  least  at 
present,  to  refuse  to  undertake  the  task. 
If  this  were  presented  merely  as  a  kind 
of  rough  composite  photograph  of  the 
Presbyterian  situation  it  might  call  for 
little  remark.  There  are.no  doubt, men  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  who  discover 
"  serious   defects   in   the    form   of   state- 


ment " — or  even  perhaps  in  the  things 
stated — in  the  Confession.  And  surely 
there  are  few  who  do  not  keenly  realize 
that  this  is  no  time,  and  that  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  stand  afford  no  prop- 
er opportunity,  for  undertaking  a  revision 
of  the  Confession.  In  taking  a  general 
view  of  the  Church  from  the  outside  it 
may  be  easy  to  get  one  of  these  views 
superposed  on  the  other — with  an  odd 
composite  effect.  But  The  Independent 
does  not  present  its  statement  merely  as 
a  composite  photograph  of  the  Presby- 
terian situation.  It  universalizes  it,  and 
insists  on  its  being  taken  as  a  true  por- 
trait of  each  individual  in  the  Presby- 
terian Church.  "  No  one.  not  even  the 
most  rigidly  conservative"  it  says,  "fails 
to  see  some  serious  defects  in  the  form  of 
statement  of  the  Confession." 

Now,  this  is  a  grave  mistake.  There 
are  not  only  many,  but  I  think  the  great 
majority  of  Presbyterians,  who  fail  ut- 
terly to  see  "  serious  defects  "  in  the 
Confession.  1  am  myself  one  of  this 
class.  And  I  for  myself  and  the  multi- 
tudes who  think  with  me,  would  like  to 
have  it  recognized  that  the  chief  reason 
why  we  do  not  wish  the  Confession  of 
faith  revised  is  not  because  we  believe 
the  times  inopportune  (tho  we  do  believe 
the  times  to  be  very  inopportune)  and 
not  because  we  believe  the  present  at- 
tempt to  better  the  document  dangerous 
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t(  the  peace  of  the  Church  and  its  good 
confession  (tho  we  do  believe  it  to  he 
dangerous  both  to  the  one  and  to  the 
other),  but  because  we  believe  the  Con- 
■nal  statements  against  which  the 
present  movement  is  primarily  directed 
to  be  the  truth  of  God,  and  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  Confession  in  an  admira- 
ble and  thoroughly  acceptable  manner, 
and  because  we  do  not  wish  this  admi- 
rable statement  of  the  truth  of  God  to  be 
marred.  It  is  positive  faith  in  these  dec- 
larations as  part  of  the  precious  truth  of 
the  (iospel,  not  the  opportunism  of  pol- 
icy, that  animates  me,  at  least,  in  this 
matter ;  and  I  am  persuaded  the  same  is 
true  of  the  majority  of  those  who  draw 
back  from  the  present  demand  for  revi- 
sion of  the  Confession. 

I  am,  of  course,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
be  counted  among  those  "  who  admit 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  if  some 
misapprehensions  in  regard  to  the  Con- 
fession were  removed."  I  perceive  very 
clearly  that  there  are  abroad  many  "  mis- 
apprehensions in  regard  to  the  Confes- 
sion." T  have  a  very  deep,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  very  well  grounded  convic- 
tion that  the  present  agitation  for  a  re- 
vision of  the  Confession  has  its  roots  set 
very  largely  in  these  misapprehensions. 
And  it  is  therefore,  in  part,  that  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  right  way  to  meet 
this  agitation  is  not  to  revise  the  Confes- 
sion,  but  to  correct  the  misapprehensions 
that  have  taken  hold  of  men's  minds  in 
r<  gard  to  it,  and  which  many  seem  to 
make  it  their  business  to  foster  and  to  in- 
crease. T  am  ready  to  do  anything  I  can 
to  remove  these  misapprehensions.  I  am 
ready  to  teach,  expound,  exhort,  to  pro- 
test and  to  reiterate — in  short,  to  use  any 
instrumentality  open  to  me  to  reach 
the  misapprehending  minds  and  to  cor- 
rect their  misapprehensions.  Misappre- 
hension is  obviously  a  condition  of  the 
subject  misapprehending,  not  of  the  ob- 
ject misapprehended:  ex  vi  termini  the 
object  is  all  right — it  is  the  subject  which 
needs  correcting.  And  The  Independ- 
ENT  here  has  really  uncovered  the  root 
of  the  whole  difficulty.  Men  have  "  mis- 
apprehended "  the  Confession,  and  cry 
at  once :  "  Change  the  Confession."  I  re- 
ply: It  were  more  logical  and  satisfactory 
to  change  rather  the  misapprehension. 
The  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  a  better  ap- 
prehension, not  an  altered  Confession — 


especially  if  it  is  to  be  altered  by  those 
who  misapprehend  it  and  whose  faculty 
of  apprehension  is  thus  exposed  as  a  not 
very  trustworthy  instrument. 

And  now  will  The  Independent 
kindly  observe  the  inconsequence  of  its 
statements?  It  begins  by  affirming — 
mistakenly,  as  I  have  pointed  out — that 
all  Presbyterians  concede  serious  defects 
to  exist  in  the  Confession.  It  proceeds 
by  affirming — rightly  assuredly,  but  not 
very  consequentially — that  all  are  agreed 
that  it  were  well  to  correct  current  mis- 
apprehensions concerning  the  Confession. 
It  ends  by  affirming — strangely  enough, 
and  most  inconsequentially — that  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  these  misapprehen- 
sions can  be  removed  without  doing 
harm.  I  protest  that  I  do  not,  for  my- 
self, understand  what  harm  can  be  done 
by  removing  all  the  misapprehensions 
that  exist  concerning  the  Confession. 
Difficult  it  may  be ;  for  men's  minds  have 
sometimes  an  odd  way  of  hardening  in 
their  misapprehensions.  And  sometimes 
it  may  even  be  that  the  misapprehension 
has  a  deeper  root  than  inadvertence  and 
is  really  the  outgrowth  of  a  radical  dis- 
agreement with  or  even  dislike  of  the  Con- 
fessional statement — something  very  like 
hatred  of  the  truth  all  too  plainly  stated 
there.  But  surely  the  removal  of  mis- 
apprehension from  any  mind  is  a  purely 
beneficent  act,  and  can  fruit  into  nothing 
but  good.  If  all  the  misapprehensions  in 
men's  minds — as  to  the  Confession,  and 
as  to  God,  and  his  plans  and  ways  with 
men — could  be  removed,  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  one  good  thing  at  least  would 
result :  men  would  cease  to  rail  at  the 
Westminster  Confession,  and  would 
rather  flock  to  it  and  confess  it  to  be,  as 
it  certainly  is  in  these  very  portions  now 
most  frequently  scouted,  the  very  truth 
of  God,  the  pure  transcript  of  his  re- 
vealed word.  Let  the  misapprehensions 
be  removed,  then,  by  all  means.  And  let 
the  Confession  stand  bearing  witness 
still  to  the  truth.  And  certainly  do  not 
let  us  argue  that  because  misapprehen- 
sions are  abroad  concerning  the  Confes- 
sion, therefore  we  should  amend  the 
Confession,  unless,  indeed,  we  think  the 
removal  of  the  misapprehensions  likely 
to  produce  harm ! 

The  gross  confusion  of  this  argu- 
mentation is  worth  thus  dwelling  upon 
because  it  is  not  accidental,  but  is  typical 
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of  the  whole  discussion  now  in  progress. 
What  we  are  being  actually  urged  to  do 
is  to  amend  the  Confession  because  it  is 
misapprehended !  There  are  few  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  who  are  willing  to 
say  that  the  Confession  needs  revising  be- 
cause its  doctrinal  system  is  wrong.  That 
is  left  to  outsiders  like  The  Independ- 
ent and  The  Outlook — who  not  unnat- 
urally would  like  to  see  the  Presbyterian 
Church  assimilate  (some  of  us  would 
rather  say,  dilute) its  faith  to  their  own. 
There  are  scarcely  more  who  can  bring 
themselves  to  say  that  the  Confession 
needs  revising  because  some  of  its  doc- 
trines are  wrong.  We  do  indeed  occa- 
sionally hear  of  the  "  supralapsarianism  " 
of  the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  the 
Third  Chapter  ;  but  in  the  light  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  formation  of  this  chapter — 
nay,  in  the  light  of  the  simple  wording  of 
it  itself — this  characterization  is  so  ob- 
viously absurd  that  it  is  left  to  a  few  over- 
eager  controversialists  who  would  fain 
damn  with  a  misapplied  epithet  what  they 
cannot  find  intrinsic  grounds  to  condemn. 
It  is  much  more  common,  therefore,  to 
hear  it  said  that  the  Confession  needs  re- 
vising because  the  form  of  its  statements 
or  the  language  in  which  it  states  doc- 
trines true  in  themselves  and  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  proposed  new  statements,  is 
needlessly  provocative  of  misapprehen- 
sion and  lays  the  faith  of  the  Church  open 
to  undeserved  reprobation.  This  sounds 
very  well  in  general  assertion  and  might 
serve  excellently  as  a  battle  cry,  did  it  not 
hopelessly  break  down  when  examples 
are  asked  for.  Whenever  the  forms  of 
statement  of  the  Confession  are  adduced, 
they  discover  themselves  to  be  on  the  con- 
trary specially  precise,  restrained  and 
prudent — absolutely  incapable  of  misap- 
prehension when  read  simply  and  in  the 
light  of  their  context.  Even  this  plea  is 
therefore  comparatively  rarely  urged,  and 
what  we  commonly  get  is  nothing  but  a 
general  declaration  that  the  Confession 
needs  revision  because  it  is  misappre- 
hended— or,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  would 
be  truer  to  phrase  it,  because  it  is  misrep- 
resented. As  if  it  were  possible  so  to 
state  truth  that  those  to  whom  it  is  dis- 
tasteful could  not  possibly  caricature  and 
misrepresent  it.  As  if  it  were  right  to 
make  the  wishes  of  men  instead  of  the 
revelation  of  God  the  norm  of  our  state- 
ment of  truth.    As  if  it  were  desirable  so 


to  state  truth  that  those  wTio  do  not  be- 
lieve it  may  be  deceived  into  accepting 
it.  As  if  when  bad  boys  will  not  learn  it 
is  always  on  the  teacher's  back  that  the 
scourge  should  be  laid — teach  he  never 
so  wisely.  For  my  part,  I  think  the  cor- 
rection should  be  visited  on  those  who  are 
in  fault. 

The  amusement  which  this  confused 
argumentation  is  certainly  well  fitted  to 
arouse,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  somewhat 
dashed  by  the  portentous  nature  of  its  ef- 
fects. It  has  played  into  the  hands  of  the 
small  body  of  non-Calvinists  among  us. 
who  do  not  like  the  Confession  of  Faith 
just  because  it  is  Calvinistic,  and  who  de- 
sire its  Calvinism  eliminated  or  at  least 
emasculated.  To  them  it  has  brought 
the  aid  of  a  much  larger  body  who  have 
been  misled  into  fancying  that  they  can 
so  state  Calvinism  as  not  to  be  offensive 
to  the  anti-Calvinistic  consciousness,  and 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  undertake  so  to 
state  the  Calvinism  of  the  Confession 
that  no  Arminian  can  manage  to  ob- 
ject to  it.  Thus  a  soundly  Calvinistic 
Church  is  actually  to  de-Calvinize  its 
Confession — in  order  that  it  may  no 
longer  be  possible  for  the  Arminian,  or 
Pelagian,  or  "  Modern."  or  what  not,  to 
"  misapprehend  "  it !  Surely  nothing 
more  absurd  was  ever  presented  to  the 
contemplation  of  men.  And  yet  this  is 
precisely  the  situation  that  now  confronts 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  nerve  of 
the  present  movement  for  the  revision  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith  lies  in  dislike  to 
the  Calvinistic  conception  of  the  Gospel. 
It  is  no  new  thing  for  this  Gospel  to  be 
"  misapprehended,"  misrepresented,  vili- 
fied— let  it  be  stated  ever  so  wisely.  But 
the  popularity  of  the  movement  in  the 
Church  is  due  to  the  covering  up  of  this 
clear  issue  under  a  professed  purpose  of 
only  more  genially  or  more  prudently 
stating  Calvinism. 

Those  who  have  been  drawn  into 
the  movement  on  this  understanding 
have  entered  it  with  entire  honesty 
of  purpose ;  but  they  are  none  the  less 
thoroughly  misled,  and  are  destined  to  a 
rude  awakening  after  a  while  if  they  do 
not  react  from  their  compromising  posi- 
tion in  time  to  save  themselves  from  the 
impending  disaster.  Calvinism  is  inca- 
pable i^i  a  more  prudent  or  a  more  gen- 
ial statement  than  that  which  is  given  it 
in  the  Westminster  Confession— which  is 
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a  model  of  careful  and  winning  expres- 
sion of  generic  Calvinism  in  its  most 
comprehensive  and  most  scriptural  form. 
The  offense  of  its  statements  consists  not 
in  their  liability  to  misunderstanding,  but 
rather  in  their 'simple  lucidity,  which  ren- 
ders it  scarcely  possible  to  misunderstand 
them.  Those  who  most  object  to  them 
object  to  them  at  bottom  for  this  very 
1.  They  want  a  statement  of  Cal- 
vinism which  is  not  quite  so  clear  and 
simple ;  they  want  a  statement  of  Cal- 
vinism which  they  can  manage  somehow 
to  misunderstand— which  the  Arminian- 
izer,  or  even  the  Arminian  himself,  can 
somehow  manage  to  accept. 

Now,  for  my  part.  I  do  not  in  the  least 
object  to  the  brethren  who  wish  such  a 
'•comprehensive"     statement     of     faith 
making  one  for  themselves.     But  I  say 
emphatically  :  Let  it  be  for  themselves.    I 
certainly  do  not  wish  them  to  make  such 
a  statement  for  me.     I  am  not  a  lover  of 
ambiguous  statements  of  belief.     I  like 
my  Calvinism  pure,  because  I  think  that 
Calvinism  is  the  pure  truth  of  God.    And 
I   certainly  do  not  wish  them  to  make 
such  a  statement  for  the  great  Presbyte- 
rian Church,  which  has  known,  and  in 
all  its  length  and  breadth  still  knows,  a 
better  way.     And  above  all,  I  am  disin- 
clined to  see  a  great  historical  document 
like  the  Westminster  Confession — which 
stands    out    among    other    Confessional 
statements  just  because  of  the  purity  and 
clearness  and  prudence  and  geniality  and 
completeness  and  beauty  with  which  it 
brings  to  expression  the  great  evangelical 
system  of  truth  which  men  call  Calvinism 
but  which  God  has  published  as  his  Gos- 
pel— marred  and    mauled    and    battered 
and  diluted,  because,  forsooth,  it  is  "  mis- 
apprehended."    Of  course   it  is  "  misap- 
prehended,"  and   it  will  be  "  misappre- 
hended "  till  the  end  of  time.     The  rem- 
edy  for  its  "  misapprehension  "  is  not  to 
abandon  it  or  to  water  it,  but  to  expound, 
explain,  commend  it — with  all  long  suf- 
fering, indeed,  but  with  full  purpose  of 
instruction  in  righteousness. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  real 
issue  that  is  raised  in  this  whole  revision 
movement  is  the  old  issue  of  Calvinism. 
Let  it  be  veiled  as  it  may,  until  it  de- 


ceives  the   very    elect,    the    real     issue 
brought  before  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is     whether     it      purposes      to     remain 
faithful     to     that     pure     evangelicalism 
called    Calvinism,     for    the    Confession 
of    which    the    fathers   did  not  scruple 
to    give    their    blood,    but    which  their 
sons    seem   to    fancy    now    they   can    so 
state  that  the  world  can  find  nothing  to 
hate  or  "  misapprehend  "  in  it.     It  is  be- 
cause some  of  us  see  this  clearly,  that  we 
will  have  none  of  the  present   revision 
movement.     And    I    call    on    my    fellow 
Presbyterians,  who  are  Presbyterians,  not 
in  name  only,  but  in  reality  and  in  deed — 
who    are    Calvinists,    and  who  have  no 
taste   for  expressing  their  Calvinism   in 
such  a  fashion  that    it    may    be    fairly 
doubted  whether  it  is  Calvinism  that  is 
expressed — to    come    forward    in    their 
Presbyteries  this  autumn  and  say  so  frank- 
ly.    Let  us  say  once  and  for  all :  "  We 
believe  the  system  of  doctrine  expressed 
in  the  Confession  to  be  the  truth  of  God, 
revealed  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 
We  believe  this  system  of  doctrine  to  be 
adequately  expressed  in  this  Confession 
— to    be    expressed    in    it    indeed    with 
singular     precision,      prudence,      purity 
and   force.     It   is   our   fathers'   Confes- 
sion of  Faith.     It  is  our  Confession  of 
Faith.     We  have  solemnly  proclaimed  it 
such  before  God  and  men.    We  solemnly 
proclaim  it  such  now  afresh.     And  we 
shall  forever  defend  it  as  such  against  all 
of  its  assailants.     We  refuse  to  abandon 
it  at  the  demand  of  those  who  do  not,  like 
us,  believe  it.     We  refuse  to  adjust  its 
modes  of  statement  to  wavering  faith  or 
lassitude  in  defense.     We  refuse  to  per- 
mit it  longer  to    be    disparaged    in    the 
house  of  its  friends.     We  reaffirm  it  as 
the  confession  of  our  faith,  heartily  ac- 
cepted as  such,  and  we  heartily  commend 
it  to  the  world  as  the  best  human  com- 
pend  of  the  pure  gospel  of  the  grace  of 
God  yet  given  to  man." 

That  is  what  I  believe.  That  is  what  I 
am  confident  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  its  length  and  breadth  believes. 
I  hope  that  is  what  the  Presbyterian 
Church  will  say  afresh  in  an  unambigu- 
ous way  this  autumn. 

Princeton,  N.  J. 


The    Righteous    Harmonious   Fisters   of  China. 

By  Francis  E.   Clark,   D.D., 

President  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

[Dr.  Clark,  who  is  now  on  a  trip  around  the  world,  left  China  apparently  only  a  few  days  before  the  outbreak.— 
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ONE  of  the  most  curious  phenomena 
of  modern  times  is  the  rise  and 
spread  of  the  so-called  "  Boxers  " 
of  North  China,  or,  as  their  high  sound- 
ing name  would  be  literally  translated, 
"  The  Righteous  Harmonious  Fisters." 
Another  name  by  which  they  call  them- 
selves is  "  The  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  the  Home,"  as  Dr.  S.  W.  Dike  will 
perhaps  be  interested  to  know.  The 
whole  of  North  China  seems  to  be  honey- 
combed by  this  secret  organization.  It  is 
the  one  topic  of  conversation  in  Chinese 
inns  and  tea  houses  from  one  end  of  this 
vast  division  of  the  empire  to  the  other. 

Everywhere  one  hears  of  disturbances 
and  depredations  committed  upon  the  na- 
tive Christians.  In  many  villages  the 
Christians  are  completely  terrorized  and 
do  not  dare  to  go  out  of  doors  for  fear  of 
their  enemies.  Near  the  station  of  Lo  Fa, 
on  the  direct  railway  line  that  runs  be- 
tween Tientsin  and  Peking,  is  a  village 
through  which  the  Boxers  have  been  of 
late  promenading  three  times  a  day, 
clearing  the  streets  of  Christians,  and  is- 
suing proclamations  that  none  of  them 
shall  show  their  faces  beyond  their  own 
doorsteps.  Houses  have  been  looted  and 
chapels  destroyed.  The  Governor  of  the 
province  of  Shantung  has  reported  to  the 
Empress  that  seventeen  hundred  families 
have  been  looted,  that  nearly  ten  thou- 
sand people  have  been  harassed  and  per- 
secuted in  that  one  province,  with  losses 
reaching  up  into  thousands  of  taels. 
Many  mission  premises  are  full  of  terri- 
fied   refugees. 

Dr.  Porter,  of  Pang-Chuang,  writes 
me  that  "  fourteen  out  o\  seventeen  of 
our  little  outstations  have  been  either 
looted  or  steadily  threatened  with  a  de- 
termined purpose  to  root  up  every  affilia- 
tion with  the  foreign  religion.  Four  n\ 
our  most  interesting  chapels  have  been 
practically  demolished." 

At  almost  every  street  corner  in  Peking, 
when  1  was  there  last  week,  the  Boxers 
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were  going  through  their  strange  ma- 
neuvers, and,  as  1  write,  1  am  within 
sight  of  the  walls  of  Tung-cho,  which 
has  been  the  center  of  a  most  serious  and 
determined  outbreak.  Here  the  Boxers 
have  been  drilling  for  weeks  and  a  reign 
of  terror  has  just  been  ended  or  at  least 
intermitted  by  the  Governor  of  the  city, 
who  has  arrested  one  of  the  ringleaders 
and  condemned  him  to  a  terrible  punish- 
ment of  eight  hundred  blows  with  the 
bamboo. 

In  this  particular  instance  matters  were 
brought  to  a  head  in  the  following  cu- 
rious way:  The  Boxers  had  accused  the 
Christians  of  poisoning  the  wells.  Five 
packages  of  foreign  "  medicines,"  which 
bad  been  conveniently  deposited  there, 
were  fished  out  of  a  public  well  in  the 
presence  of  an  excited  and  turbulent  mob 
gathered  for  the  purpose.  No  Christian 
being  at  hand  to  charge  with  this  pre- 
concerted enormity,  a  poor  fellow,  a 
stranger  in  the  vicinity,  who  was  known 
by  none  of  the  missionaries  or  Christian.-, 
was  pounced  upon  and  accused  of  being 
hired  by  the  Christians  to  poison  the 
wells.  At  first  he  stoutly  denied  it,  but 
was  tortured  in  every  way  in  order  that 
he  might  make  a  false  confession. 

With  red  hot  branding  irons  Chinese 
characters  were  written  upon  the  bare 
flesh  of  his  breast  ;  a  gaping  wound  was 
made  in  the  hollow  of  his  hack  into  which 
was  stuck  a  piece  of  incense  which  was 
then  lighted  and  allowed  to  burn  down 
slowly  into  his  quivering  flesh.  No  won- 
der that  the  poor  fellow  yielded  to  these 
persuasions  and  confessed  that  he  had 
been  hired  by  the  "  foreign  devils  "  in 
the  mission  compound  near  by  to  poison 
the  well. 

Then  the  howling,  hooting  mob,  with, 
their  prisoner,  started  for  the  American 
Board  compound  in  the  city  of  Tung-clio. 
thinking  to  make  their  victim  repeat  his 
confession  there,  and  thus  inflame  the 
mob  to  utterly  destroy  the  mission  prera- 
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ises.  But  the  fellow  had  sonic  sparks  of 
truthfulness  left  in  his  composition  and 
he  would  not  repeat  the  false  witness  un- 
der those  circumstances,  so  the)-  took  him 
to  the  grounds  of  a  Buddhist  temple  and 
buried  him  alive.  This,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Buddhist  priest,  however,  was  carry- 
ing matters  too  tar,  and,  fearing  that 
some  trouble  might  come  to  his  temple  if 
he  allowed  it  to  go  on,  before  life  was 
quite  extinct  in  the  Boxers'  victim,  he  re- 
ported  the  matter  to  the  magistrate. 

This  magistrate,  who  seems  to  have 
been  a  decent  fellow,  called  for  the  pack- 
ages  of  poison  which  had  been  found  in 
the  well,  and  discovered  that  they  were 
done  up,  not  in  foreign  paper,  but  in  an 
old  document  that  had  actually  been 
stolen  from  his  own  yamen. 

Thus  he  traced  the  matter  home  to  one 
of  his  own  servants  or  "  yamen  runners," 
and  in  righteous  indignation  at  the  im- 
posture, as  I  have  said,  ordered  eight 
hundred  whacks  from  the  bamboo  for  the 
rascal.  The  mob  dispersed  and.  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  the  atmosphere  is 
clearer,  but  no  one  knows  when  the  clouds 
may  gather  again  over  the  heads  of  these 
devoted  native  Christians  and  foreign 
missionaries. 

This  is  only  one  instance  of  hundreds 
that  might  be  cited.  Every  village  where 
there  are  Christians  or  foreigners  is 
threatened,  and  every  section  seems  to 
have  its  band  of  Boxers. 

In  many  ways  this  movement  seems  to 
be  a  recrudescence  of  old  witchcraft  days. 
The  Boxers  are  hypnotized  or  mesmerized 
by  their  leaders  and  fall  into  trances  and 
see  visions  and  perform  all  sorts  of  antics 
of  which  afterward  they  have  no  remem- 
brance. By  these  trances  they  are  sup- 
pled to  render  themselves  invulnerable 
to  foreign  bullets  and  Western  arms  of 
every  description. 

The  new  recruit  is  thus  drilled  and  pre- 
pared for  battle.  First  he  bows  to  the 
ground  three  times,  knocking  his  head  on 
the  earth,  until,  after  many  drillings,  the 
hair  is  worn  off  and  a  scar  appears  which 
in  many  places  is  the  honorable  insignia 
of  the  Boxer,  the  only  sign  by  which  he 
can  be  distinguished  from  his  more 
peaceable  neighbors. 

After  these  three  profound  bows  he 
must  repeat  nine  times  the  name  of  a  cer- 
tain god.  Then  the  head  Boxer  strokes 
the  face  of  the    recruit    with    mesmeric 


passes  or,  sometimes  standing  behind 
him,  waves  his  hand  in  true  hypnotic 
fashion,  until  the  raw  recruit  suddenly 
stiffens  out,  his  eyes  set  and  bulging,  his 
muscles  rigid  and  tense.  Unable  to  sup- 
port himself,  he  falls  over  backward  and 
lies  like  a  log  until  his  leader  sees  fit  to 
bring  him  to. 

Alter  going  through  with  these  ma- 
neuvers a  certain  number  of  times  he  be- 
comes immortal  so  far  as  foreign  weap- 
ons have  the  power  of  inflicting  death, 
and  we  are  soberly  told  that  you  can  stick 
a  knife  into  him  and  he  will  not  bleed ; 
that  you  may  hack  him  with  swords  or 
spears  and  he  will  show  no  sign  of  feel- 
ing. One  of  the  parts  of  this  curious 
dress  parade  is  for  one  Boxer  to  fall  upon 
another  with  his  heavy  knife,  slashing 
him  apparently  with  the  utmost  vigor,  but 
making  no  impression  upon  him,  as  many 
veracious  eyewitnesses  soberly  affirm.  It 
is  a  fact  worthy  of  note,  however,  that 
wherever  the  foreign  bullets  have  actual- 
ly had  a  chance  to  do  their  work  the 
Boxer,  tho  thoroughly  mesmerized,  has 
bitten  the  dust  like  any  common  mortal. 
But  his  friends  keep  their  courage  up  by 
saying  that  his  death  is  only  a  temporary 
affair  and  that  he  will  surely  come  to  life 
again  if  given  time  enough.. 

That  the  Boxers  themselves  have  some 
doubts  in  regard  to  the  efficacy  of  these 
mesmeric  influences  is  also  more  than 
probable,  for  when  on  one  occasion  re- 
cently in  Tung-cho  their  camp  was  cov- 
ered with  stiff  and  rigid  Boxers  who  had 
fallen  in  a  trance  the  cry  was  raised : 
"  Dr.  Ingram  is  coming." 

Now,  Dr.  Ingram  is  a  well  known  med- 
ical missionary  of  the  American  Board, 
who  is  also  known  to  be  an  excellent  shot 
with  a  repeating  rifle,  with  which  he  of- 
ten sallies  out  in  search  of  recreation  and 
large  game.  No  sooner  was  the  cry 
raised,  "  Dr.  Ingram  is  coming,"  than  at 
once  the  hypnotic  influences  disappeared, 
and  the  fellows  who  had  been  lying  mute 
and  lifeless  rose  to  their  feet  and  scurried 
away  with  cries  of  terror  and  warning  to 
others. 

Fortunately  for  the  missionaries  and 
the  native  Christians,  the  Boxers  are  ar- 
rant cowards.  Most  of  them  come  from 
the  dregs  of  the  populace,  and  their  su- 
perstitions are  worked  noon  by  a  few 
skillful  leaders  who  are  often  more  than 
suspected  of  being  Buddhist  priests  in 
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disguise.  A  harmless  telescope  in  the 
compound  of  the  Tung-cho  college, 
which  is  mounted  in  the  open  air  and 
swathed  for  protection  from  the  elements 
in  oilskins,  is  supposed  by  the  Boxers  to 
he  a  piece  of  modern  artillery,  and  is  an 
undoubted  protection  to  the  missionaries. 
A  simple  windmill  which  Rev.  E.  G. 
Tewkesbury's  ingenuity  has  devised  and 
built  for  his  vegetable  garden,  is  also  sup- 
posed to  be  an  infernal  machine,  and  is 
thought  to  indicate  the  presence  of  sub- 
terranean mines.  No  Don  Quixote 
among  them  all  is  brave  enough  to  attack 
this  windmill. 

It  is  equally  fortunate  that  these  Box- 
ers are  as  poor  as  they  are  ignorant  and 
deluded.  They  apparently  have  no  guns 
or  ammunition,  unless  possibly,  here  and 
there,  an  antiquated  flintlock.  Their 
weapons  are  spears  and  huge  swords  or 
knives,  which  are  almost  too  unwieldy 
for  any  mortal  to  use  with  effect.  Be- 
cause of  this  favorite  weapon  they  are 
sometimes  called  the  "  Broad  Knife  So- 
ciety." 

In  a  recent  battle  between  the  Catholic 
Christians  and  the  Boxers  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Pao-ting-fu  the  Christians 
mowed  their  adversaries  down  by  the 
score,  and  one  missionary  has  told  me 
that  with  a  repeating  rifle  or  a  revolver 
he  thinks  he  could  keep  something  like  a 
million  Boxers  at  bay. 

"  If  you  have  not  a  pistol,"  he  says, 
"  take  out  your  spectacle  case  or  jack 
knife  and  point  it  at  them  and  they  will 
give  you  a  wide  berth." 

Such  courage,  however,  rather  savors 
of  temerity,  for  what  an  excited  mob 
may  do  even  in  China  it  is  not  easy  to 
predict,  and  the  Tientsin  massacre  may 
be  repeated  at  any  moment. 

The  occasion  for  this  outbreak  of  anti- 
foreignism  is  not  difficult  to  find.  The 
Empress  Dowager,  Jezebel,  now  upon 
the  throne,  plays  into  the  hands  of  these 
reactionaries,  and  while  pretending  oc- 
casionally to  issue  an  edict  against  them, 
really  encourages  them  with  secret  mes- 
sages of  her  esteem.  She  regards  the 
Boxers,  doubtless,  as  a  kind  of  unpaid 
militia  who  may  be  depended  upon  to  de- 
fend her  empire  against  the  aggressions 
of  foreigners.  The  recent  reform  edicts 
of  the  Emperor  aroused  widespread  sus- 
picion and  hale.  The  Buddhist  temples 
were  to  be  turned  into  schools,  had  his 


policy  been  carried  out,  and  these  schools 
were  to  be  for  the  propagation  of  West- 
ern learning.  This  of  itself  was  suffi- 
cient to  array  the  old  religious  forces 
against  the  new  order  of  things. 

Eoreign  inventions,  too,  have  begun  to 
come  in  like  a  flood,  and  each  one  of 
them  is  regarded  with  suspicion  and  dis- 
trust. The  new  railway  from  Tientsin 
to  Peking,  which  is  now  stretching  on 
its  ever  lengthening  way  to  Hangkow,  is 
believed  by  many  to  he  underlaid  with 
the  bodies  of  children ;  alternately  under 
every  sleeper  is  a  boy  and  a  virgin,  and 
a  boy  and  a  virgin.  The  wells  are 
thought  to  be  poisoned,  and  every  Chi- 
nese thinks  himself  in  danger  of  the 
dread  supernatural  influence  of  the  hated 
"  red-headed  foreigner." 

It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  the  Cath- 
olic priests  have  in  some  places  given  the 
Boxers  just  cause  for  suspicion  and  ill 
will.  They  have  taken  up  the  lawsuits  of 
their  converts,  and  championed  their 
cause  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong. 
They  have  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon 
the  governors  of  many  provinces  to  de- 
cide in  favor  of  their  converts,  even  when 
their  claims  were  barefaced  impostures. 
They  have  threatened  even  the  Imperial 
Government  itself  with  overthrow  by  for- 
eign powers  unless  their  demands  were 
granted.  This  has  aroused  the  especial 
enmity  of  the  Boxers  against  the  Catho- 
lics, who  in  many  places  distinguish  them 
from  other  Christians,  but  this  is  not  al- 
ways the  case  by  any  means,  and  often  all 
the  members  of  "  the  Jesus  way  "  suffer 
under  the  same  condemnation. 

What  the  future  may  bring  forth  no 
one  is  wise  enough  to  say.  Diplomats 
and  officials  shake  their  heads  ominously 
when  asked  what  the  result  will  be,  and 
a  pall  of  apprehensive  gloom  rests  over 
all  the  land. 

In  the  midst  of  this  excitement,  anx- 
iety and  turmoil,  too  much  cannot  be  said 
for  the  courage  and  quiet  heroism  of  the 
missionary  forces.  I  have  seen  no  one 
who  flinched  or  showed  the  white  feather. 
They  come  and  go  about  their  daily  min- 
istrations as  tho  no  mob  threatened  them 
upon  the  streets  and  no  "  Harmonious 
Fisters  "  were  drilling  in  the  next  com- 
pound. They  keep  open  their  schools 
and  chapels  and  hospitals  and  boldly 
travel  on  foot  or  on  their  wheels  from 
place  to  place  as  tho    no   thunder   cloud 
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that  might  at  any  moment  shoot  out  de- 
structive lightning  lowered  above  them. 
To  change  the  figure,  they  are  living 
upon  the  crust  of  a  volcano  which  at  any 
moment  may  belch  out  its  hot  lava  and 
sulphur  funics,  and  yet  they  make  light 
of  their  present  afflictions  and  confidently 


and  unostentatiously  put  their  trust  in 
God  for  their  future  deliverance.  No 
nobler  example  is  offered  to  the  world  to- 
day of  common  sense  heroism,  quietness 
and  confidence  and  faith  in  God  than  is 
furnished  by  the  missionary  forces  of 
North  'China. 

Tung-cho,  No.  China. 
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By  Major  George  G.   Groff, 

Acting  Commissioned  ok  Education  for  Porto  Rico. 


MUCH  is  read  concerning  sanitation 
and  Governmental  reforms  in 
Cuba,  of  battles  fought  with  the 
insurgents  in  the  Philippines,  but  con- 
cerning work  accomplished  in  Porto 
Rico  very  little  is  heard.  Probably  this 
to  the  American  people  is  entirely  satis- 
factory, for  where  a  Government  moves 
along  quietly  and  nothing  is  said,  it  is 
commonly  believed  that  everything  is  go- 
ing well.  If,  however,  there  appears  in 
the  papers  nothing  concerning  that  which 
has  been  done  in  Porto  Rico,  very  much 
has  been  accomplished  nevertheless. 

IN  SANITATION. 

Practically  the  whole  population  of 
the  island  has  been  vaccinated ;  790,000 
names  are  recorded  with  the  Superior 
Board  of  Health  as  having  submitted  to 
this  operation.  Not  a  single  death  from 
smallpox  has  been  reported  to  the 
Board  for  the  last  eight  months,  and  the 
disease  seems  to  have  disappeared,  where- 
as eighteen  months  ago  there  were  known 
to  be  3,000  cases  on  the  island.  A  per- 
manent vaccine  station  has  been  estab- 
lished near  San  Juan  and  virus  is  distrib- 
uted to  each  municipality  free  of  expense 
twice  every  year. 

A  Superior  Board  of  Health,  corre- 
sponding to  a  State  Board,  has  been  or- 
ganized, consisting  of  Porto  Rican  and 
American  members,  and  is  in  excellent 
working  order.  Local  Boards  of  Health 
have  been  formed  in  each  of  the  67  mu- 
nicipalities. These  Boards  consist  of  the 
Alcalde,  the  Municipal  Physician,  the 
President  of  the  local  School  Board,  and 
the  President  of  the  local  Board  of  Char- 
ities. A  sanitary  code  has  been  written, 
adapted  to  the  island,  and  is  being  vigor- 
ously enforced.     A  pure  food  law,  very 


stringent  in  its  character  and  including  in 
its  operation  the  purity  of  drugs,  has  been 
written.  A  chemical  laboratory,  under 
an  expert  American  chemist,  has  been  es- 
tablished, and  a  great  amount  of  very  val- 
uable and  interesting  information  about 
foods  imported  and  sold  on  the  island  is 
being  collected.  Actions  against  dealers 
in  unwholesome  food  have  been  insti- 
tuted already. 

The  prisons  of  the  island  have  been  re- 
formed, many  of  the  smaller  ones  abol- 
ished, and  all  placed  under  the  control  of 
a  Prison  Board  located  in  San  Juan.  The 
old  cemeteries,  some  of  which  have  been 
used  for  more  than  100  years,  have  all 
been  condemned  on  sanitary  grounds  and 
the  municipalities  have  been  directed  to 
make  new  ones,  which  are  to  be  owned 
by  the  people  and  are  free  to  all  persons, 
without  any  religious  tests  whatever. 

The  Insane  Hospital  has  been  enlarged 
by  the  removal  of  the  orphans  who  were 
confined  in  it,  until  now  it  will  contain  all 
of  the  unfortunates  of  this  kind  on  the  is- 
land. All  the  lepers  in  the  island  have 
been  located,  and  a  leper  hospital  has 
been  established,  where  in  time  all  these 
poor  people  can  be  gathered  and  treated. 
The  discovery  of  the  cause  of  anaemia  by 
Dr.  Ashford,  U.  S.  A.,  the  scourge  of  the 
poor  class,  is  a  great  sanitary  advance, 
and  should  become  the  means  of  saving 
thousands  of  lives. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

About  100  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished in  addition  to  those  which  were 
found  on  the  advent  of  the  Americans. 
The  English  language  has  been  intro- 
duced into  all  the  schools  and  instruction 
is  given  daily  in  this  language  to  every 
pupil  in  attendance.    About  90,000  Amer- 
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ican  text-books  have  been  introduced  into 
the  schools.  Practically  all  of  the  teach- 
ers, except  a  very  few  old  ones,  now  to 
some  extent  read,  write  and  speak  the 
English  language.  They  enthusiastically 
pursue  this  stud)',  knowing  that  in  some 
measure  their  future  usefulness  depends 
upon  it.  In  all  about  100  Porto  Rican 
teachers  have  gone  to  America  to  study 
the  American  school  system.  Mission 
schools  have  been  established  in  San 
Juan,  San  Turce,  Lares,  Mayaguez  and 
Ponce.  It  is  hoped  in  time  that  these  will 
develop  into  training  schools  of  consid- 
erable value  to  the  island.  The  public 
schools  have  been  made  in  reality  free. 
Under  the  Spanish,  while  theoretically 
free,  they  were  not  so  in  reality.  Reli- 
gious instruction  has  been  withdrawn 
from  all  the  public  schools. 

The  Americans  have  been  in  possession 
of  the  island  about  21  months.  In  this 
time  no  less  than  seven  different  persons 
have  been  at  the  head  of  school  affairs — 
three  Porto  Ricans  and  four  Americans. 
The  island  in  this  same  short  period  has 
had  four  Governors,  three  military  and 
one  civil.  It  is  at  this  point  where  our 
greatest  trouble  may  be  expected.  No 
advancement  can  be  hoped  for  if  heads  of 
departments  and  the  Governors  are  to  be 
continually  changed.  What  is  needed 
is,  as  in  the  English  colonies,  a  longer 
tenure  of  office,  or  at  least  long  enough 
for  each  individual  to  work  out  his 
schemes  or  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
the  country. 

I'l    I'.I.IC    WORKS. 

All  the  great  damage  done  to  the  roads 
by  the  hurricane  of  August  8th,  1899,  has 
been  repaired,  with  the  exception  of  re- 
placing costly  iron  bridges. 

About  one  hundred  miles  of  new  road 
have  been  built.  New  roads  are  now  in 
construction  to  every  important  point  on 
the  island,  not  only  calculated  to  reach  in- 
terior towns,  but  also  to  develop  new  sec- 
lions  of  country  which  have  heretofore 
had  no  roads  at  all.  A  lighthouse  has 
been  constructed  on  Mona  Island.  A 
deep  water  dock  has  been  constructed  at 
San  Juan.  Plans  for  the  Normal  School 
at  Fajardo  and  for  a  leper  hospital  have 
been  completed.  Much  work  has  been 
done  on  the  coast  survey  and  numerous 
buoys  have  been  placed,  making  naviga- 
tion more  safe  than  formerly.  A  very 
complete  census  has  been  taken,  believed 


to  be  more  accurate  than  any  before 
taken.  An  American  court  has  been  es- 
tablished which  has  met  with  much  fa- 
vor by  natives  and  Americans  alike.  The 
insular  police  force  continues  to  merit 
praise  from  every  one.  Standing  armies 
are  not  needed  with  such  a  force. 

M  ISSIOXS. 

Flourishing  missions  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Baptists,  the  Christians, 
Lutherans,  Episcopalians,  United  Breth- 
ren, Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and  the 
Congregationalists.  No  opposition  has 
been  encountered  by  these  different  de- 
nominations from  any  source.  They  have 
been  remarkably  successful  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  workers,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  but  what  their  labors  will 
continue  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  to 
be  successful. 

A  civil  government  has  been  inaugu- 
rated after  eighteen  months  of  military 
rule.  No  disturbances  have  occurred 
during  the  period  of  transition  or  since. 
The  people  are  rapidly  learning  Ameri- 
can customs  and  methods  and  seem  to  ap- 
preciate the  same.  There  is  every  rea- 
son for  believing  that  so  soon  as  govern- 
mental matters  become  settled  the  island 
will  begin  an  era  of  prosperity  and  suc- 
cessful development  which  will  be  benefi- 
cial both  to  the  island  and  to  the  people  of 
the  States. 

The  effects  of  the  hurricane  are  still 
felt  in  the  continued  scarcity  of  food, 
and  there  is  still  great  suffering  and  sick- 
ness among  the  poor  because  of  lack  of 
nutrition.  At  the  present  moment  the 
city  of  Ponce  is  suffering  more  than  any 
other  point.  A  report  just  made  to  the 
Superior  Board  of  Health  shows  that 
the  death  rate  is  now  about  100  per  1,000 
per  annum,  and  while  the  deaths  arc  all 
recorded  in  the  official  reports  as  due  to 
gastro-enteritis,  the  inspector  of  the 
Board  reports  that  "  these  deaths  are  due 
almost  wholly  to  starvation !  " 

The  condition  facing  us  in  Porto  Rico 
is  this:  The  island  sells  sugar,  coffee  and 
tobacco,  and  buys  nearly  all  its  food.  The 
great  storm  and  progressive  financial  dif- 
ficulties have  ruined  the  planters  so  that 
they  .are  unable  to  employ  the  laborers. 
These  persons,  who  receive  never  more 
than  30  cents  gold  per  day,  having  no 
work,  do  not  turn  to  raising  food  for 
themselves,  but  dig  wild  roots  and  slowly 
starve  to  death. 
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Gardens  are  practically  unknown  in 
the  island.  The  poor  live  upon  rice,  cod- 
fish, beans  and  wild  fruits,  and  roots. 
The  whole  mass  of  the  population  is  in  a 
chronic  state  of  starvation.  From  lack 
of  food  the  laborers  are  unable  to  work 
more  than  three  days  each  week.  They 
are  willing-  to  work,  hut  have  not  the 
strength  to  do  so.  Yet,  certainly  one- 
tenth  of  the  land  is  in  cultivation.  Here 
an-  a  million  people,  with  a  very  rich  soil 
uncultivated,  a  genial  climate,  slowly 
starving  to  death  !  And  why?  The  only 
explanation  is  that  they  have  so  long  lived 
under  had  laws  and  unfavorable  eco- 
nomic conditions  that  now,  in  their  ex- 
treme poverty  and  ignorance,  they  do  not 
know  enough  to  draw  their  food  from  the 
earth.  Thev  starve  and  they  do  not  know 
it. 

The  remedy — education.  The  poor 
must  he  taught  the  need  of  proper  food, 
how  to  raise  it  and  how  to  prepare  it,  for 
on  all  of  these  points  they  are  now  pro- 


foundly ignorant.  The  mass  of  igno- 
rance is  here  so  great  and  the  ignorance 
is  so  dense  that  help  must  be  obtained 
from  outside  to  lift  the  pall.  Our  own 
South  found  a  Peabody,  a  Slater  and  the 
missionary  societies  to  aid  her.  So  Porto 
Rico  needs  help,  and  must  have  help  or 
she  will  perish ;  or,  if  not  actually  perish- 
ing, will  exist  in  such  a  state  that  no 
American  can  take  pride  in  her  existence. 
To-day  about  one-sixth  of  the  children 
of  school  age  are  in  school.  There  is  no 
school  in  the  land  above  the  grade  of  a 
primary.  There  is  not  a  schoolhouse,  no 
school  furniture,  no  school  supplies.  The 
people  are  doing  all  they  can,  but  they 
look  to  the  States,  and  if  they  do  not  ask 
aid  they  certainly  hope  it  will  come  in  the 
near  future.  A  million  dollars  to  found 
a  public  school  fund  would  do  great  good. 
The  foundation  of  a  well  equipped  nor- 
mal school  would  be  of  inestimable  value. 
Who  will  heed  the  cry  from  the  Antilles  ? 

San  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 


The  Sunken  Galleon. 

By  Thomas  Tracy  Bouve. 


SHE   is   crowned    with    coral    and   crusted 
She  is  reddened  with  sea-gold ; 
Her  guns  and  chains  are  rusted, 
Her  ribs  are  shrunk  and  old. 
The  grass  crawls  green  and  gleaming 
Over  her  bulwarks  streaming 
And  coils  and  clasps  her,  seeming 
Like  serpents,  lithe  and  cold. 

Once  from  her  tall  masts  floated 

The  widest  silk  in  Spain  ; 
Her  cannon,  iron-throated, 

rig  out  across  the  main. 
But  like  a  strong  place  plundered, 
I  hi-  sides  are  scaled  and  sundered, 
And  all   her  guns  that  thundered 

Shall  never  sound  again. 

She  loved  the  rolling  ocean, 

.\iid   wandered  wide  and   far: 
She  lived  in  deep  devotion 

To  red,   relentless  war. 
But  even  she,  the  daughter 
Of  shock  and   storm  and   slaughter, 
\\  as  buried  under  water, 

And   fell  like  any  star. 

She  sought  the  victor's  laurel 

Through  fire  and  (lame  between. 
Conquered,   she  found  the  coral, 

And  the  red  outlived  the  green; 
For  the  stronger  ship  was  shattered 
And   her   strength    was   shed  and   scattered, 
And  little  her  might  has  mattered; 
She  is  not,  but  has  been. 


The  sun  sank  low  to  greet  her, 

But  when,  in  silent  prayer, 
The  dear  moon  rose  to  meet  her, 

Behold!  she  was  not  there! 
Already  in  the  gloaming 
The  sad  mermaids  were  roaming 
Her  sunken  decks,  and  combing 
Their  bright  and  amber  hair. 

Where  are  the  souls  that  sailed  her 
From    shore    to    sudden    shore? 

They  and  their  flesh  have  failed  her, 
She  feels  their  will  no  more. 

She  lies  alone,   forgotten 

Of  all   in  her  begotten. 

Her  very  heart  is  rotten 
That  was  so  strong  before. 

She  lies  where  earth  is  hollow, 

Far  underneath  the  sea. 
The  winds  that  once  did  follow, 

And  made  her  lean  to  lee, — 
They  know  not  where  to  find  her, 
For  many  waters  bind  her, 
And  no  free  things  remind  her 

That  she,  too,  once  was  free. 

The  cloistering  sea  enfolds  her 

And  will  not  let  her  go. 
The  sea  forever  holds  her, 

While  waters  ebb  and  flow. 
No  eyes  may  see  her  glory 
That  once  was  transitory  ; 
None  know  her  but  in  story, 

And  more  shall  never  know. 

Boston,  Mass. 


Italy's    Progress. 

By  Cesare  Lombroso, 

Professor  of  Clinical  Psychiatry  in  the  University  of  Turin. 


AFTER  having  been  for  so  long 
Italy's  Cassandra,  or,  at  least,  her 
Jeremiah;  after  having  deplored 
and  even  unfeelingly  revealed  Italy's 
wounds,  which  has  made  me  seem  to 
many,  especially  of  my  compatriots 
abroad,  a  bad  citizen,  I  am  happy  to  be 
able,  at  last,  to  utter  a  good  word  for 
my  country — to  be  able  to  say :  "  A  new 
day  is  dawning  for  Italy,  and  she  is  des- 
tined to  be  the  Queen  of  the  Latin  coun- 
tries and  one  of  the  lands  of  ancient  Eu- 
rope which  hold  the  most  promise  for 
modern  civilization."  Materially,  the 
economical  financial  stringency  which 
was  the  greatest  impediment  to  the  prog- 
ress of  the  country,  has  been  gradually 
relieved.  For  the  present  the  taxes  re- 
main hateful  and  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  country,  but  they  give  a  greater 
budget  than  all  other  years,  we  see  the 
number  of  travelers  on  the  railway,  of 
telegrams,  of  letters  augmented,  which 
is  a  great  sign  of  internal  culture.  All 
Italian  life  has  been  permeated  with  a 
powerful  breath  of  activity,  which  has 
imparted  an  impetus  to  our  traffic  with 
foreign  lands.  The  raw  materials  are 
increasing  in  importations,  and  factory 
products  in  exports. 

Since  1878  two  million  hectares  of  un- 
cultivated land  have  been  brought  under 
cultivation,  so  that  only  one  million  re- 
main to  be  cultivated.  At  present  the 
Italian  machine  shops  make  all  sorts  of 
machines ;  and  in  railway  materials  they 
have  attained  to  such  a  degreeof  progress 
that  they  can  enter  into  successful  com- 
petition with  foreign  lands  for  such  prod- 
ucts. The  same  thing  has  come  to  pass 
with  regard  to  naval  construction ;  the 
Ansaldo  and  Orlando  dock  yards  build 
for  foreign  Governments.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  tell  in  a  paper  of  this  length  of  the 
wonderful  industrial  activity  of  Italy, 
but  all  along  the  line  statistics  show  she 
is  advancing. 

The  greatest  progress,  however,  is  in 
culture,  not  so  much  in  official,  univer- 
sity culture,  wherein,  nevertheless,  some 
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branches,  like  chemistry,  psychiatry, 
criminology,  and  surgery  are  greatly 
distinguishing  themselves,  not  so  much 
in  the  reviews,  which  have  increased, 
but  without  any  noteworthy  improve- 
ment in  number  and  quality,  as  in  the  in- 
crease of  specialists,  from  whom  we  al- 
ready get  special  reviews  on  hygiene, 
sanitary  engineering,  Latin  and  Greek 
literature,  botany,  and  biology.  lint 
what  is  of  most  importance  in  my  eyes 
is  the  eagerness,  the  passion,  for  culture 
in  all  classes ;  and  in  the  classes  which 
formerly  paid  the  least  attention  to  cul- 
tivation there  is  a  sort  of  university  ex- 
tension which  has  spread  from  populous 
centers  to  the  very  lowest  centers,  and 
an  increase  of  a  hundredfold  of  special 
courses  for  women  and  for  working- 
men;  of  lectures  upon  every  branch  of 
knowledge,  which  are  eagerly  attended 
by  the  young  people ;  and  of  a  greatly 
multiplied  number  of  societies  for  culture 
with  popular  libraries  at  Turin,  Milan, 
Venice,  Padua,  and  so  forth. 

This  is  accompanied  by  an  immense 
political  elevation  which  corresponds  to 
that  of  the  year  1848.  The  rulers  have 
remained  the  same  as  before,  even  worse, 
they  feel  themselves  as  remote  as  ever 
from  their  subjects,  who  think  of  noth- 
ing but  of  providing  themselves  with  re- 
actionary laws,  of  favoring  the  troops, 
of  military  favors;  but  all  this  is  a  vain 
attempt :  the  sentiment  of  liberty  has  en- 
tered into  every  pore  of  the  popular 
classes.  There  are  places  where,  as  in 
Milan,  for  example,  the  Government  with 
all  its  organism,  no  longer  exists  except 
in  name.  Certain  it  is  that  in  Southern 
Italy  all  this  is  still  in  embryo,  but  nev- 
ertheless, even  there,  a  great  improve- 
ment is  taking  place,  and  it  must  be 
stated  that  this  is  due  to  the  formation 
of  the  socialistic  party.  Let  us,  for  the 
present,  leave  out  of  consideration 
whether  socialism  has  or  has  not  the 
right  of  existence  in  the  economical 
question,  and  admit  that,  at  any  rate,  it 
serves  as  a  leaven  so  potent  that  it  has 
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caused  the  inert  masses  to  rise  and  to  de- 
stroy— or,  at  least,  to  neutralize — the 
microbes  which,  under  the  form  of  mo- 
nopolists, of  anti-liberals,  of  militarists, 
caused  festering  wounds  in  the  land,  and 
tended  to  reduce  the  people  to  slavery. 
Here,  believe  me,  are  to  be  found  also 
those  who  have  drawn  the  masses  after 
them,  and  have  organized  them  so  that 
the  Government  finds  itself,  with  all  its 
arms  and  its  cuirasses,  impotent  to  re- 
sist. Thus  you  will  see  that  it  (the 
Government)  has  come  before  the 
Chamber  with  a  legal  decree  which  would 
cause  the  suppression  of  all  liberties. 
Now,  not  only  will  not  a  single  one  of  its 
desires  be  gratified,  but  the  moment  can 
be  seen  approaching  when  a  new  minis- 
try will  initiate  a  thoroughly  liberal  pol- 
icy. 

If  we  look  deeply  it  is  to  the  action 
of  the  socialists  that  we  owe  everything, 
as  it  is  to  them  also  that  we  owe,  in  great 
part,  the  industrial  and  economical  re- 
naissance;  and,   in  fact,  those  parts  of 


Italy  whither  it  has  not  penetrated  are 
among  the  most  backward  in  Italy ;  and 
if  we  cast  a  glance  at  Europe,  we  shall  see 
a  repetition  of  this  phenomenon.  Ger- 
many, the  country  which  has  shown  the 
greatest  commercial  advancement  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years,  is  the  one  where 
.the  socialists  are  the  best  organized ; 
Spain,  which  has  not  much  more  than  a 
nucleus  of  socialism,  has  not  risen  a  sin- 
gle degree  above  what  it  was  a  century 
ago.  France  finds  herself  lowered  in  her 
intellectual,  commercial,  and  political 
level,  and  has  hardly  been  saved  from 
enslavement  to  the  Jesuits,  who  have  al- 
most completely  undermined  her,  by  a 
small  socialistic  nucleus ;  England,  where 
it  has  no  influence,  finds  herself  astray 
in  the  fogs  of  imperialism,  which  will  en- 
gulf her  in  the  end.  While,  therefore, 
socialism  may  be  a  Utopia  (which  time 
must  show),  in  the  meanwhile  it  is  the 
most  potent  leaven  for  the  progress  of  a 
people. 

Turin,  Italy. 


Margot,  the   Crow-Shrike 

By  Charles  Frederick  Stansbury. 

Voice  of  the  South,  what  fragrant  fiorituri, 
What  thrilling  trills,  what  cadences,  are  thine  ; 

As  'twere  a  Seraph  o'er  Life's  fume  and  fury 
Hastening  to  pour  celestial  anodyne  ! 


THE  sauciest  creature  alive  is  the 
magpie  of  Australia.  He  is  a 
handsome  fellow,  also,  and  as  he 
flies  in  undulating  waves  he  gleams 
beautifully  in  the  sun.  His  beak  is  sharp, 
and  he  can  be  very  cruel,  altho  he  be- 
longs not,  strictly,  to  the  carnivora. 

Those  who  have  been  permitted  to 
hear  the  note  of  this  wild,  bright  bird  at 
early  dawn,  are  apt  to  keep  it  in  their 
memory,  so  enchanting  is  it.  As  of  the 
skylark,  it  may  be  said  of  the  Australian 
magpie : 

"  All  that  ever  was 
Joyous  and  clear  and  fresh,  thy  music 
Doth  surpass." 

At  dawn  these  merry  fellows  hold  con- 
vention and  sing  their  song.  They  dance 
and  caper  as  they  sing,  and  appear  the 
very  embodiment  of  joy.  The  grass  and 
leaves  are  sparkling  with  myriads  of 
dew-drops.     The  air  is  heavy  with  the 

*  Copyright,  1900,  by  C    F.  Stansbury. 


delightful  order  of  the  wattle  blossom, 
its  subtle  charm  causing  the  senses  to 
ache.  At  the  foot  of  the  gum-trees  lies 
the  pure  white  manna  of  the  Scriptures. 
A  thousand  sweet  and  mystic  silver  bells 
are  ringing — no,  it  is  a  group  of  mag- 
pies. 

They  have  some  harsh  notes,  these 
birds.  At  times  they  give  vent  to  noises 
very  similar  to  the  creaking  of  a  rusty 
gate-hinge.  But  they  do  not  use  these 
tones  at  the  charming  hour  of  dawn. 
They  are  kept  in  stock  to  express  irrita- 
tion during  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 
day.  They  own  the  early  morning,  and 
they  fairly  revel  in  their  treasure.  The 
dew  is  theirs  ;  the  glorious  sunrise  theirs  ; 
and  music,  sweet,  gay  and  pure  is  theirs 
beyond  a  doubt.  With  joy  they  dissipate 
all  gloom ;  they  hail  the  rising  sun ! 

I  once  adopted  a  magpie  of  this  ilk.  I 
lost  him  with  the  deepest  regret.  Our 
friendship  was  of  the  most  pleasant  char- 
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The  Independent 


acter,  and  f  cannot  doubt  that  the  regret 
was  mutual.  It  is  true  that  he  often  put 
me  to  some  inconvenience.  He  robbed 
me,  but  not  as  man  steals. 

I  [e  stole  for  fun. 

Besides,  he  had  the  strange  mania  of 
the  true  collector.     He  gloated  over  h. 
stolen  treasures  in  solitude  and  silence — 
a  veritable  Cousin  Pons  among  birds!- 

My  cat  hated  him  with  fervor.  He 
haunted  her  dreams.  It  was  his  custom 
when  she  was  asleep  to  seize  her  by  the 
tail,  give  it  a  vicious  tweak,  and  then  fly 
to  the  back  of  the  chair,  laughing  heart- 
ily. She  never  caught  him,  altho  she 
was  close  to  lightning  in  her  movements. 
When,  however,  the  tormented  one  be- 
came the  mother  of  kittens,  the  strange 
bird  never  took  advantage  of  the  splendid 
opportunities  to  torment  them,  thus 
evincing  a  compassion  for  the  weak  and 
helpless  which  is  occasionally  imitated 
by  human  beings. 

The  name  of  this  quaint  and  interest- 
ing entity  was  Margot.  I  christened 
him  regardless  of  sex  and  because  the 
magpies  originally  took  their  name  from 
Margaret  or  Mag.  I  did  not  know  at 
that  time  that  the  Australian  magpie  is 
not  a  magpie  but  a  crow-shrike.  Had  I 
known  it,  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
changed  my  attitude  of  mind  toward 
Margot,  even  tho  he  was  own  cousin 
to  the  butcher-bird.  A  magpie  he  w.as  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  and  he  and  I  did 
not  lose  any  sleep  because  the  ornithol- 
ogists failed  to  class  him  among  the 
Pica,  or  true  Pies. 

As  I  have  said,  he  and  I  became  fast 
friends.  He  visited  me  in  my  bedroom 
every  morning  at  the  same  hour,  perched 
himself  on  the  foot  rail  of  my  bed,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  merry,  musical  de- 
lirium. Then  he  would  come  and  get 
into  bed  with  me.  Tt  was  my  custom  to 
smooth  his  feathers  gently,  place  him  on 
his  back  beside  me,  and  pull  the  sheet 
over  him  up  to  his  chin — so  to  speak.  I  Ie 
would  then  close  his  eyes,  and  he  and  1 
would  take  a  nap.  I  have  known  him  to 
sleep  by  my  side  in  this  position  for  sev- 
eral hours.  This  may  sound  incredible, 
but    I  am  not  dealing  in  fiction. 

(  hi  the  mornings  when  he  did  not  feel 
like  singing  to  awaken  me,  his  habit  was 
to  come  quietly  beside  me  in  the  bed, 
and  gently  raise  my  eyelids  with  his 
beak.     Never  once  did  he  hurt  me  even 


in  the  slightest  degree,  altho  my  friends 
shuddered  when  they  knew  what  was  go- 
ing on.  They  said  it  was  dangerous  to 
trust  the  bird  so  far,  but  I  felt  not  the 
slightest  apprehension.  1  had  great  re- 
spect for  Margot's  intelligence,  and 
whatever  he  may  have  been  to  others,  he 
was  gentleness  itself  to  me.  His  object 
in  awaking  me  thus  gently  was,  I  in- 
ferred, simply  to  get  into  bed  with  me 
because  he  was  tired,  or  longing  for  the 
sympathy  which  I  always  gave  him. 

I  have  put  Margot  into  this  record  of 
animal  friends  because  of  three  habits 
or  customs  of  his  which  none  of  my 
other  bird-chums — with  one  exception — 
has  ever  developed.  The  sleeping  on  his 
back  in  a  bed  designed  for  humans,  and 
gently  opening  my  eyes  with  his  bill,  1 
have  just  mentioned.  The  other  most 
striking  thing  that  he  did  was  insist- 
ing on  taking  his  morning  bath  with  me. 
Tt  was  my  custom  to  take  a  shower-bath 
every  morning,  and  this  he  shared  with 


me. 


It    came    about    through    his    own 


initiative.  I  never  mentioned  the  subject 
to  him,  or  invited  him  to  have  a  bath.  He 
thought  it  out  for  himself,  and  decided 
'twas  a  good  thing.  It  was  strange, 
tho,  that  he  would  not  go  under  the 
shower  alone.  He  always  waited  for  me, 
but  his  bath  was  by  no  means  perfunc- 
tory. He  staid  under  as  long  as  I  did. 
laughing  and  frolicking  until  his  feathers 
became  so  heavy  that  their  weight  sup- 
pressed his  mirth. 

A  sorry  object  he  was  after  a  hath, 
grotesque  and  forlorn-looking,  until  you 
caught  that  bright  and  merry  eye  under 
the  wet  feathers.  It  did  not  take  him 
long,  however,  to  dry  off — much  to  the 
detriment  of  the  bric-a-brac — and  be- 
come as  glossy  and  handsome  as  ever. 

Margot's  sense  of  humor  was  his  most 
salient  characteristic,  and  he  and  1  held 
the  same  views  on  many  questions.  We 
both  agreed  that  there  is  no  more  absurd 
or  undignified-looking  object  than  a  man 
arrayed  in  a  nightshirt.  He  was,  of 
course,  more  demonstrative  than  I  in  ex- 
pressing himself  on  this  point.  I  was 
comparatively  safe  from  his  practical 
joking,  when  pottering  about  in  my  pa- 
jamas, but  woe  to  any  unlucky  guest 
who  was  discovered  in  a  nightshirt.  A 
ferocious  and  comical  attack  upon  the 
unprotected  shins — man's  most  vulner- 
able point — was  instantly  begun  by  Mar- 
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got  and  prosecuted  with  vigor  until  the 
victim  fled  back  to  bed,  or  supplemented 
his  attire  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  laugh- 
ing bird,  for  he  really  could  laugh  as 
well  as  smile. 

M argot    and    1    were    housemates    to- 
gether in  this  vale  of  tears  for  a  period  of 
about  three  years.     His  personality  won 
on  me.     It  was  wholesome  and  refresh- 
He  possessed  a  quaintness  of  fa- 


cial expression,  if  I  can  so  speak  of  one 
whose  face  was  mostly  beak,  that  was 
very  alluring.  We  knew  each  other's 
ways,  and  our  mutual  esteem  rested  on  a 
firm  foundation. 

Since  I  lost  him  it  has  been  my  earnest 
hope  that  he  fell  in  with  friends  who  took 
the  trouble  to  understand  his  character. 
Wherever  he  is  I  wish  him  well,  for  I 
could  have  spared  a  better  friend. 

New  York  Citv. 


The  Critics  and  the  Romancers. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


Tl  1  E  great  revival  of  public  interest  in 
romance,  as  contradistinguished 
from  what  has  been  named  realism, 
in  fiction  has  called  out  the  critics  in 
force,  and  they  have  ranged  themselves 
on  opposite  sides  of  an  old  and  interest- 
ing question.  At  one  extreme  are  mar- 
shaled those  who  seem  to  think  that  art 
and  the  historical  romance  are  inimical 
mutually,  so  that  where  one  is  the  other 
necessarily  is  not ;  while  at  the  other  line 
of  intrenchment  stand  the  serried  and 
valiant  partisans  who  maintain  that  there 
IS  no  art  outside  of  romance.  Of  course, 
both  sides  are  wrong;  but  it  is  a  pretty 
fight ;  for  wrong  dies  hard. 

If  we  take  an  historical  view  of  the 
subject  we  see  public  taste  running  in 
waves.  A  swell  of  romance  succeeds  one 
of  realism.  There  has  been  a  regular  al- 
ternation ever  since  the  modern  novel  was 
invented,  and  by  the  novel  we  mean  the 
generic  novel,  of  which  all  forms  of  fic- 
tion are  species.  To-day  a  combing  sea 
of  so-called  moral  tales  and  social  stories, 
to-morrow  a  white-capped  swell  of  ro- 
mantic narratives  foaming  with  the  spirit 
of  wild  adventure  and  picturesque  pas- 
sion, then  a  recurrence,  and  so  on  ;  it  has 
been  as  rhythmical  as  the  great  heart-beat 
of  humanity.  And  every  vibration  of 
taste  or  vogue  has  had  its  bristling  pha- 
lanx of  brave  critics  to  defend  it  against 
all  comers. 

A  woman  invented  the  novel  of  man- 
ners ;  the  romance,  in  one  form  or  an- 
other, has  been  in  existence  since  the  old 
Hebrew  days  and  the  earliest  Greek 
times ;  it  flowered  wide  in  the  stories  of 
Jephtha's  daughter  and  Iphigenia.     Ma- 


dame Lafayette,  in  her  "  Princess  de 
Cleve,"  originated  a  new  species.  It  is 
not  a  novel  to  compare  with  "  Madame 
Bovary,"  on  one  hand,  or  with  "  Vanity 
Fair  "  on  the  other ;  but  it  was  the  type- 
specimen  of  which  all  modern  stories  of 
morals  and  manners  are  but  variations. 

The  historical  romance  has  come  down 
to  us  through  Homer  and  the  Greek 
dramatists,  through  Virgil,  Shakespeare, 
Scott,  Thackeray,  and  Dumas.  It  is  of 
virile  ancestry,  no  matter  what  its  stature 
and  spirit  now.  Its  lineage  is  both  aris- 
tocratic and  heroic.  While  the  same  can- 
not be  said  with  as  much  certainty  about 
the  novel  of  manners,  we  may,  by  a  con- 
siderable stretch  of  credulity,  make  our- 
selves believe  that  it  has  some  kinship 
with  the  XV  Idyl  of  Theocritus  and  the 
dramas  of  the  lesser  Greek  poets.  The 
distinction  of  large  masculine  power, 
however,  clings  to  the  historical  romance, 
while  the  novel  of  common  life  invariably 
smacks  of  femininity. 

We  do  not  mean  to  imply  lack  of  ar- 
tistic power  by  charging  the  novel  of  cur- 
rent manners  with  a  womanly  influence 
as  its  chief  force.  The  masculine  and 
feminine  in  art  are  in  just  relations  to 
each  other,  as  we  find  them  in  nature. 
Our  point  is  that  virility  like  Homer's, 
Shakespeare's,  Scott's,  Dumas's  and  Coop- 
er's naturally  seeks  a  large  canvas  and  long 
perspectives ;  for  its  pictures  are  made  to 
represent  the  heroic  forms  and  groups  of 
masculine  life.  Large  men  instinctively 
do  the  "  big  bow-wow,"  as  Scott  phrased 
it. 

The  great  mistake  made  by  the  con- 
tending critics  in  their  war  over  "  ro- 
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mance  and  realism  "  is  in  overlooking  the 
huge  fact  that  art  is  universal.  It  is 
equally  at  home  in  both  the  masculine  and 
the  feminine  fields  of  enterprise  and 
achievement.  It  is  taste  that  changes, 
not  art.  For  a  period  Thackeray  will  be 
master  of  the  public ;  then  will  come  Flau- 
bert or  George  Meredith ;  Cooper  will 
give  place  to  Howells ;  but  the  alterna- 
tion— as  from  Scott  to  Jane  Austen — is 
always  from  the  virile  to  the  feminine. 

Sometimes  the  better  phrase  for  this 
change  would  be  "  from  the  masculine  to 
the  effeminate."  It  is  a  curious  but  per- 
fectly explicable  fact  that  "  realism  "  and 
"  naturalism  "  preen  themselves  and  pride 
themselves  upon  their  virility,  while  in 
truth  both  are  essentially  and  substantial- 
ly either  feminine  or  emasculate.  Even 
the  powerful  novels  of  Tolstoi  owe  all  of 
their  hirsute  masculinity  to  their  ro- 
mantic elements ;  in  so  far  as  they  follow 
the  recipe  of  realism  they  are  but  a  wom- 
an's cry  against  the  untamable  bellicos- 
ity and  overbearing  passions  of  man. 

There  must  be  a  large  measure  of  safe- 
ty in  saying  that  art  pure  and  simple  has 
all  possible  materials  to  choose  from,  and 
can  build  with  perfect  symmetry  a  foul 
fabric  as  easily  as  a  fair  one.  We  must  not 
say,  "  This  is  not  art,"  because  the  build- 
er has  molded  to  incomparable  complete- 
ness a  hideous  or  disgusting  form.  Bau- 
delaire's "  Fleurs  du  Mai  "  are  art  of  rare 
quality,  but  many  of  them  are  loathsome. 
Such  art  demands  ethical,  not  judicial 
criticism,  and  we  are  at  present  busy  with 
the  judicial  and  historical  considerations. 
We  are  interested  in  the  question,  being 
just  now  so  vigorously  debated,  whether 
or  not  the  historical  romance  is  a  work  of 
high  art. 

Unquestionably  a  pseudo-historical 
novel  is  easy  to  write,  but  a  poor  novel  of 
any  sort  requires  no  genius  in  the  mak- 
ing. The  book-stalls  sag  with  cheap  imi- 
tations of  Scott,  Thackeray.  Flaubert, 
Jane  Austen,  George  Eliot  and  Dickens. 
One  sort  of  novel  is  as  easv  to  counterfeit 
as  another.  If  the  confident  critic  is  of 
the  opinion  that  it  is  a  light  task  to  dupli- 
cate "  Ivanhoe  "  let  him  proceed  ;  nor 
shall  wc  object  to  seeing  his  opponent  of 
the  feminine  gender  reel  off  another 
"  Pride  and  Prejudice."  We  stipulate 
only  that  the  first  do  not  fall  below  that 
charming  story.  "  Richard  Carvel,"  or 
even  "When Knighthood  was  in  Flower," 


and  that  the  second  rise  at  least  to  the 
level  of  "  Daisy  Miller." 

The  broad  truth  probably  is  that  when 
public  taste  seems  suddenly  to  change 
from  Thackeray  to  Zola,  or  from  Hugo 
to  Ibsen,  it  is  largely  a  change  of  publics. 
In  the  present  case  the  return  to  romance 
is  simply  a  young,  strong,  virile  genera- 
tion pushing  aside  a  flabby  one.  The  lit- 
tle war  we  had  with  Spain  did  not  do  so 
much  for  us ;  the  thing  was  already  done 
by  our  schools,  churches,  gymnasiums, 
out-door  sports;  the  war  acted  sim- 
ply as  a  faucet  through  which  our  vigor 
began  to  act.  Roosevelt,  Wheeler,  Dewey, 
Hobson,  Schley,  Sampson,  Lawton — our 
heroism  showed  itself  in  them ;  they  dem- 
onstrated that  Mr.  Howells's  theory  that 
the  heroic  principle  was  out  of  place  in 
contemporary  life,  and  therefore  out  of 
place  in  fiction,  was  quite  without  founda- 
tion. 

As  soon  as  the  heroic  spirit,  which  is 
the  very  life  of  historical  romance,  be- 
came visibly  operative  in  our  national 
life,  our  genius  naturally  swung  imagina- 
tion into  the  channel  of  large  and  virile 
fiction.  Our  first  efforts  may  not  show 
the  perfect  application  of  pure  art  to  the 
new  creations  sought;  but  the  creative 
impulse  was  authentic.  It  is  not  the  im- 
mense popularity  of  "  Hugh  Wynne, 
Quaker,"  of  "  lanice  Meredith,"  of 
"  Richard  Carvel,"  of  "  When  Knight- 
hood was  in  Flower,"  and  of  "  To  Have 
and  to  Hold  "  that  demands  our  best  at- 
tention;  it  is  a  large,  fresh  and  enthusias- 
tic revival  of  dramatic  art.  We  had  al- 
most lost,  in  the  stagnation  of  "  realism." 
that  prime  element  of  a  good  story.  We 
moralized,  analyzed  and  sentimentalized, 
with  types  and  lay  figures  upon  which  to 
fit  our  grisatre  slop-shop  coats  and 
gowns.  But  when  we  witnessed  heroism, 
when  we  saw  our  men  and  women  do  the 
very  deeds  of  Bayard  and  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
we  broke  away  at  once  from  our  faith  in 
the  commonplace  and  fell  to  writing  of  a 
different  life  from  that  depicted  by  the 
cherry-seed  whittlers  in  fiction.  Hero- 
ism a  thing  of  the  past?  It  was  new 
America  that  settled  the  question  with 
one  fierce,  crushing  blow  which  took 
away  the  old  world's  breath. 

And  it  is  new  America  that  is  writing 
as  well  as  living  the  new  romance.  The 
old  always  seems  better  than  the  new  to 
unchangeable    conservatives;    but    in    a 
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Season  of  revolution  the  conservatives 
count  for  little.  In  the  air  on  high  we 
hear  the  rushing  of  the  wings  of  Change ; 
we  feel  the  freshness  of  an  era  blooming 
at  sunrise.  Art  is  the  same  now  and  for- 
ever ;  but  form  is  as  variable  as  human 
aspiration,  human  desire,  human  taste. 
We  may  bristle  and  swagger  and  shake 
our  critical  fists  at  the  public  for  daring  to 
turn  away  from  the  "  Daisy  Millers,"  the 


"  Yellow  Asters  '*  and  even  the  "  Robert 
Elsmeres  "  and  the  "  Christians  "  to  read 
the  "  Richard  Carvels  "  and  the  "  Janice 
Merediths ;  "  but  what  shall  it  avail  us  ? 
The  same  query  was  in  the  air  when  Vic- 
tor Hugo  sounded  the  keynote  of  a  fifty 
years'  era  of  romance.  The  wave  is  ris- 
ing and  will  roll  through  its  course,  obey- 
ing an  irresistible  impulse  of  life. 

Crawfordsvili.e,  Ind. 


Dr.    Robert    Moffat    and    the    Boers. 

By  Emma  Burton. 


IT  has  been  claimed  that  the  mission- 
aries in  South  Africa  take  the  side  of 
the  Boers  in  their  struggle  with  Eng- 
land, but  it  seems  not  to  be  generally 
known  that  the  work  of  the  early  mission- 
aries in  that  field  was  greatly  hindered  by 
them. 

The  explorer  Livingstone,  in  his  early 
missionary  days,  was  driven  from  his 
work,  and  his  mission  station  at  Koloberg 
in  Bechuanaland  burned  by  the  Boers, 
who  gave  him  to  understand  they  would 
not  allow  any  further  missionary  expedi- 
tions into  the  interior.  Tho  this  misfor- 
tune led  him  to  undertake  his  great  jour- 
ney across  the  continent,  yet  it  illustrates 
the  text,  "  It  must  needs  be  that  offenses 
come,  but  wo  to  that  man  by  whom  the 
offense  cometh !  " 

Robert  Moffat,  father-in-law  of  Living- 
stone, and  the  ablest  missionary  ever  sent 
to  Africa,  had  unusual  facilities  for  know- 
ing the  Boers.  He  lived  in  Bechuanaland 
from  1816  to  1870  with  his  station  at  Lat- 
takoo,  later  known  as  Kuruman,  700 
miles  from  Cape  Town  and  100  miles 
north  of  the  Orange  River.  From  these 
headquarters  he  made  many  journeys 
into  the  interior. 

From  the  "  Life  of  Robert  and  Mary 
Moffat,"  edited  by  their  son,  himself  a 
missionary  in  South  Africa,  we  find  that 
Dr.  Moffat  carefully  distinguished  be- 
tween the  Boers  of  the  Cape  Colony  and 
those  of  the  Transvaal.  Among  the  for- 
mer he  numbered  many  warm  friends. 
Even  the  more  enlightened  Boers,  how- 
ever, were  for  many  years  intolerant  of 
the  rights  of  the  natives,  as  the  following 
incident    shows.      When    Moffat,    soon 


after  his  arrival  in  Africa,  was  making 
his  way  northward,  he  stopped  at  the 
farmhouse  of  a  wealthy  Boer  with  many 
slaves.  The  farmer,  hearing  he  was  a 
missionary,  gave  him  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  proposed  that  in  the  evening  he 
should  hold  a  service.  "  But  where  are 
the  servants?"  asked  Moffat.  "Serv- 
ants? What  do  you  mean?  "  "  I  mean 
the  Hottentots,  of  whom  I  saw  so  many 
on  your  farm."  "  Hottentots,  you  want 
them?  Let  me  rather  go  to  the  moun- 
tains and  call  the  baboons  if  you  want  a 
congregation  of  that  sort ;  or,  stop,  my 
sons  will  call  the  dogs  which  lie  in  front 
of  the  door,  they  will  do."  The  mission- 
ary quietly  dropped  an  attempt  which 
threatened  a  wrathful  ending  and  began 
the  service.  The  psalm  was  sung,  the 
prayer  offered,  and  the  preacher  read  the 
story  of  the  Syrophoenician  woman,  par- 
ticularly emphasizing  these  words, 
"  Truth,  Lord,  but  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumbs  that  fall  from  the  master's  table." 
He  had  not  spoken  many  minutes  when 
the  voice  of  the  farmer  was  heard.  "  Will 
Mynheer  wait  a  little  ?  He  shall  have  the 
Hottentots."  The  motley  crowd  trooped 
in,  many  who  probably  had  never  been 
within  the  door  of  their  master's  house, 
and  many  more  who  had  never  heard  the 
voice  of  a  preacher.  The  service  over  and 
the  astonished  Hottentots  dispersed,  the 
farmer  turned  to  his  guest,  and  said, 
"  My  friend,  you  took  a  hard  hammer, 
and  you  have  broken  a  hard  head." 

In  a  letter  written  in  1839  Mrs.  Moffat 
says: 

"  You  have  probably  heard  that  some  thou- 
sands of  disaffected  Boers  have  emigrated  to 
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the  interior.  We  have  anticipated  from  them 
the  direst  results  and  these  have  commenced. 
They  have  approached  the  territory  of  Mosili- 
katse  (.north  of  Bechuanaland),  have  fallen 
upon  him,  have  killed  many  men  and  taken 
away  O.000  head  of  cattle.  The  interior  is  now 
effectually  closed  to  us,  and  if  government 
wink  at  these  Boers  they  will  annihilate  the 
aborigines  and  will  doubtless  in  time  become 
formidable  to  the  Colony." 

In  another  letter  written  the  same  year, 
in  speaking  of  the  neighboring  American 
mission,  occurs  this  passage: 

"  The  Zulus  were  entirely  off  their  guard, 
knowing  nothing  till  the  bullets  were  Hying 
about  them.  The  Boers  brutally  commenced 
hostilities  at  the  mission  station,  and  one  bul- 
let fell  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  on  which  Mr. 
Vatable  (a  missionary)  lay  sick.  The  out- 
house, where  their  servants  slept,  was  literally 
shot  to  pieces.  The  Boers  pillaged  the  house 
before  the  missionaries'  eyes,  and  when  they 
left,  obliged  to  tiee,  the  Boers  were  still  in  the 
house,  packing  up  all  their  horses  could  carry 
away.  Thus  the  poor  brethren  have  been  in 
great  peril,  but  their  enemies  were  not  suffered 
to  take  their  lives.  This,  it  appears,  some  of 
them  wislied  to  do." 

In  1848  complications  arose  which  led 
to  a  trial  of  strength  between  the  forces 
of  the  Government  and  the  emigrants. 
In  a  short  and  sharp  engagement  the 
Boers  were  put  to  flight  and  the  Govern- 
ment annexed  the  Free  State.  Many  of 
the  Boers  settled  down  again  quietly  un- 
der British  rule,  but  the  more  irreconcil- 
able spirits  joined  others  of  their  kind 
across  the  Vaal  (the  Transvaal).  It  soon 
became  apparent  to  the  London  mission- 
aries that  all  hope  of  carrying  on  their 
work  in  that  region  was  over. 

"  Tt  was  inconvenient  to  the  Boers,  that  there 
should  be  so  near  them  men  who  were  able  to 
give  testimony  to  the  civilized  world  of  what 
was  going  on  in  those  remote  regions,  and  who 
could  neither  be  cajoled  nor  intimidated  into 
silence." 

Not  only  did  the  Boers  constantly  an- 
noy Moffat  in  his  work,  but  they  actually 
broke  up  the  missionary  labors  of  his  cel- 
ebrated son-in-law,  Livingstone. 

On  beginning  his  work  among  the  Bak- 
wains,  he  found  them  practically  en- 
slaved by  the  Boers,  who  plundered  their 
cattle  and  made  them  work  without 
wages.  ( )n  bis  first  visit  the  command- 
ant had  insisted  :  "  You  must  teach  the 
blacks  they  are  not  our  equals.  .  .  . 
You  might  as  well  trv  to  teach  the  ba- 


boons." Livingstone  replied  by  offering 
to  test  whether  the  Boers  or  his  own  na- 
tive attendants,  from  Moffat's  school, 
could  read  best.  As  the  years  went  by 
Livingstone's  relations  with  the  Boers  be- 
came more  and  more  strained. 

A  raid  on  Koloberg,  the  main  station, 
was  planned  by  the  Boers  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, which  Livingstone  heard  of  and 
l n-e vented  for  the  time  by  a  visit  of  re- 
monstrance to  the  commandant ;  but  the 
cloud  hung  menacingly  over  the  Bak- 
wains.  This  thought  troubled  Living- 
stone, wdio  felt  that  his  presence  among 
them  was  a  menace  to  the  natives. 

At  last,  in  1852.  when  the  missionary 
was  visiting  his  more  remote  stations, 
the  Boers  attacked  Koloberg  in  force. 
They  sacked  the  town,  took  all  the  goods 
and  cattle  of  the  Bakwains,  plundered 
Livingstone's  house  of  most  of  his  fur- 
niture and  supplies,  and  wantonly  de- 
stroyed the  rest,  even  tearing  the  leaves 
from  all  his  books.  They  then  set  fire 
to  the  town  and  began  to  massacre  the  in- 
habitants. The  natives  defended  their 
families  bravely,  but  the  Boers  killed  six- 
ty of  them,  and  carried  away  many  wom- 
en and  children.  They  next  burned  the 
villages  of  the  Bangwaketse  and  the  Ba- 
katla,  and  swept  off  all  their  cattle. 

Livingstone  wrote  to  a  friend : 

"  All  the  corn  is  burned  of  all  the  three 
tribes.  Everything  edible  taken  from  them. 
How  will  they  live?  .  .  .  The  Boers  often 
expressed  a  wish  to  get  hold  of  me.  Kind 
Providence  prevented  me  from  falling  into  the 
very  thick  of  it.  God  has  still  a  work  for  me 
to  do.  .  .  .  Think  of  foolish  John  Bull 
paying  so  many  thousands  a  year  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade,  and  allowing  com- 
missions to  make  treaties  with  the  Boers,  who 
carry  it  on." 

The  conduct  of  the  Boers  was  beyond 

all  justification,  yet  the  breaking  up  of 
his  mission  opened  up  to  Livingstone  his 
wonderful  career  as  an  explorer.  Tho 
constantly  threatened  by  the  Boers,  he 
pushed  further  north  in  the  hope  of 
establishing  missions,  lie  sawr  so  much, 
penetrating  further  and  further  as 
time  went  on,  that  finally  the  famous 
journey  across  the  continent  was  under- 
taken. An  unseen  Providence  may  have 
overruled  the  base  conduct  of  the  Boers 
for  the  good  of  Africa. 
Glovbrsvili  b,  N.  V. 


LITERATURE. 


A  Military   Novel  * 

We  see  no  reason  why  Mr.  Altsheler 
should  not  be  cordially  congratulated. 
He  has  written  a  romance  of  the  civil  war 
in  which  we  feel  a  fresh  and  captivating 
genius.  It  is  not  so  much  a  story  as  a 
picture,  and  it  is  a  vivid,  highly  colored, 
intensely  attractive  picture,  beyond  ques- 
tion a  work  of  genuine  art.  Too  much 
description,  good  as  it  is,  undoubtedly  de- 
tracts from  the  symmetry  of  the  compo- 
sition. The  battle  scenes  are  overdone, 
but  the  excess  is  brilliant  and  thrilling  in 
itself,  so  that  in  reading  one  scarcely  no- 
tices a  vast  redundancy  of  mere  word 
broidery.  A  most  noteworthy  element  of 
Mr.  Altsheler's  work  is  a  certain  frank 
enthusiasm,  almost  boyish  in  its  intensity, 
which  seems  to  carry  us  along  while  we 
read.  Indeed  the  story  somehow  gives 
the  impression  of  personal  experience. 

As  a  love  story  most  readers  will  take 
it  lightly,  for  the  passion  of  the  book  is 
condensed  in  the  scenes  and  incidents  of 
camp  and  fight,  and  it  is  of  the  most  mas- 
culine sort,  so  far  as  its  substance  goes, 
albeit  a  certain  constantly  recurring  sen- 
timental strain  seems  wholly  feminine. 
The  present  reviewer,  himself  a  soldier 
who  has  been  in  battle,  prefers  Mr.  Alt- 
sheler's war  sketches  to  the  late  Stephen 
Crane's.  There  is  more  downright  slog- 
ging battle  in  them,  and  the  atmosphere 
is  truer,  being  less  obscured  with  arti- 
ficialities. The  descriptions  of  Shiloh  and 
Gettysburg  are  noble  military  pictures, 
heavy  with  redundancies  and  repetitions, 
to  be  sure,  yet  noble  and  faithful  to  the 
large  facts  as  well  as  the  small  details  of 
war. 

Beginning  with  Lincoln's  inauguration 
and  quickly  sweeping  from  Kentucky 
southward  with  the  current  of 
marching  men,  there  is  little  check 
to  the  story's  flow.  It  is  not  a 
historical  romance  in  its  spirit,  and 
yet  the  history  of  our  great  war  imbues 
it,  floods  it,  struts  every  page  to  bursting, 
so  to  say.     We  have  no  recollection  of 

*  In  Circling  Camps.  A  Romance  of  the  Civil  War 
By  Joseph  A.  Altsheler.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$i  50. 


any  finer  piece  of  description  than  Mr. 
Altsheler  gives  of  the  awful  fight  at  Cem- 
etery Hill,  when  the  Confederates  made 
their  ever  memorable  sacrifice  for  the  lost 
cause.  It  is  thrilling.  The  word-picture 
fairly  blazes  and  jars  with  the  tempest 
of  battle. 

Some  excellent  impressions  are  given 
of  the  social  conditions  of  the  South  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  sketches  of  life  in 
Richmond  are  especially  true  and  attract- 
ive. But  probably  the  most  distinct  and 
lasting  quality  of  the  book  shows  itself  in 
incidents  and  side-scenes  where  sudden 
and  singularly  vivid  revelations  of  what 
our  fratricidal  war  really  meant  flash  out 
like  lightning  or  the  intense  blaze  of  a 
shell  by  night.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  how- 
ever, the  author  lacks  somewhat  of  the  re- 
straint and  reserve  of  the  master  artist. 
He  cannot  refrain  from  gushing  and 
heaping  on  the  color.  Even  in  the  sim- 
pler scenes  of  camp  life,  where  we  should 
naturally  expect  the  sincerity  of  collo- 
quial truthfulness  and  curtness,  a  certain 
diffuseness  and  a  frequent  touch  of  sen- 
timental garishness  weaken  the  composi- 
tion. In  a  word,  Mr.  Altsheler's  lack  is 
compactness  and  stedfast  adherence  to 
the  line  of  sufficiency.  He  does  not  know 
when  adequacy  is  reached ;  he  passes  over 
into  surplusage. 

With  all  its  faults,  In  Circling  Camps 
rises  very  near  the  line  of  power  just 
above  which  are  to  be  found  the  few  mas- 
terpieces of  historical  fiction.  What  it 
lacks  in  perspective  is  more  due  to  an  ac- 
tual want  of  distance  than  to  any  short- 
coming of  the  author's  craftsmanship. 
The  war  is  yet  too  near  us  for  the  haze  of 
romance  to  be  cast  over  it.  And  doubt- 
less a  sense  of  this  atmospheric  rawness 
influenced  Mr.  Altsheler  to  make  undue 
effort  to  hang  the  blue  of  distance  over  his 
scenes  by  creating  an  atmosphere  largely 
verbal  and  sometimes  beclouded  with 
rhetoric.  But  the  story  is  a  wonderful 
chain  of  war-incidents  graduated  in  di- 
mensions from  the  pitched  battle  down  to 
the  merest  personal  experience.  To  read 
it  is  to  realize  some  of  the  most  thrilling 
features  of  a  struggle  which  shook  the 
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whole  world.  The  author's  impartiality 
is  admirable.  He  writes  from  the  broad- 
est patriotism  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
most  liberal  sympathy  with  American 
aspirations. 

We  have  felt  impelled  to  give  a  space 
to  this  book  which  we  could  ill  spare. 
Not  that  we  deem  it  a  great  fiction,  but 
because  it  certainly  is  an  extraordinary 
one.  Its  freshness,  vigor,  abounding 
color,  keen  insight  into  the  life  of  a  volun- 
teer soldier,  broad,  full  grasp  of  military 
conditions  and  incidents,  and  its  power 
of  enthusiasm  combine  to  make  it  a 
memorable  romance,  so  that,  notwith- 
standing many  glaring  crudities  and 
many  redundancies,  it  stands  out  distinct- 
ly among  the  best  war-stories  of  recent 
years.  We  have  felt  while  reading  it  that 
the  MS.  should  have  been  mercilessly  re- 
vised by  an  artist  in  fiction  whose  strokes 
of  erasure  and  whose  firm  touches  of  rec- 
tification would  easily  have  made  the  ro- 
mance a  literary  delight  as  well  as  a  pow- 
erful war  pictvire. 

J* 

Educational  Books. 

{Continued  from  last  week.) 

GRAMMAR   AND   ENGLISH. 

Among  English  grammars  we  have 
one  at  least  which  is  well  worth  notice, 
A  Rational  Grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language.  By  W.  B.  Powell, 
A.M.,  Supt.  of  Public  Schools,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  and  Louise  Connolly,  M.S. 
(American  Book  Co.  60  cents.)  This 
is  an  attempt  to  free  English  grammar 
from  its  bondage  to  Latin  grammar, 
study  the  language  on  its  own  basis,  and 
parse  it  on  a  method  of  rational  analysis. 
The  method  is  very  free,  very  stimulat- 
ing, tho  sometimes  too  free  in  dropping 
established  terms.  The  analysis  of  sen- 
tences and  examples  of  parsing  are  oc- 
casionally capricious.  But  the  general 
view  of  syntax  as  controlled  by  the  ra- 
tional logic  of  verbal  expression  is  stim- 
ulating and  sound. 

A  First  Manual  of  Composition. 
By  Edwin  Herbert  Lewis,  Ph.D.,  Profes- 
sor in  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago.  (Mac- 
millan.  60  cents.)  More  elementary 
than  the  author's  "  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Language,"  but  on  the  same 
principle  and  developed  on  the  same 
method.     It  carries  back  the  free  and  ra- 


tional methods  of  the  previous  book  two 
years  into  the  grammar  school.  Its  main 
point  is  the  drill  in  reasoning  and  logic 
as  applied  to  grammar  and  composition. 
An  excellent  book. 

The  Mother  Tongue.  Book  I. 
(Vol.  I.)  Lessons  in  Speaking,  Reading 
and  writing  English.  Book  II.  (Vol. 
II.)  An  Elementary  English  Gram- 
mar. By  George  Lyman  Kittridge,  Pro- 
fessor of  English  in  Harvard,  and  Sarah 
Louise  Arnold,  Supervisor  of  Schools  in 
Boston.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  55 
cents  and  60  cents.)  The  first  of  these 
manuals  is  elementary.  It  begins  with 
lessons  in  reading  only.  Book  II  is  an 
English  grammar  for  high  school  classes. 
The  work  is  of  high  character  through- 
out, scholarly,  and  based  on  sound  prac- 
tical methods  acquired  in  pedagogical' 
experience. 

Specimens  of  the  Forms  of  Dis- 
course, by  E.  H.  Lezvis,  Professor  in  the 
Lewis  Institute,  Chicago,  is  a  valuable 
aid  in  the  study  of  English  composition. 
It  presents  a  classified  series  of  classic 
examples  of  the  different  styles  of  com- 
position arranged  under  five  heads :  De- 
scription, Narration,  Exposition,  Argu- 
mentation and  Criticism. 

In  "  The  Silver  Series  of  Language 
Books  "  a  new  competitor  for  favor  is 
The  Essentials  of  Language  and 
Grammar,  by  Albert  Leroy  Bartlett, 
A.M.,  and  First  Steps  in  English,  by 
the  same.     (Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.) 

Lessons  in  Language  and  Gram- 
mar. Book  I.  and  Book  II.  By  Horace 
S.  Tarbcll,  LL.D.,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  Martha 
Tarbcll,  Ph.D.  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 
$1.00.)  Very  similar  in  method  and 
theory  to  "  The  Mother  Tongue  "  no- 
ticed above.  Book  I  is  designed  for  pu- 
pils entering  the  fourth  year  and  extends 
through  two  or  two  and  a  half  years  of 
work.  Book  II  is  an  independent  man- 
ual complete  in  itself,  designed  to  furnish 
a  complete  course  for  grammar  school, 
high  school  or  home  study.  Special 
kinds  of  writing  receive  special  attention, 
as,  for  example,  letter  writing  and  "  sec- 
retarial "  writing.  Punctuation  is  fully 
developed. 

In  the  way  of  text-books  for  English 
study,  we  have  to  begin  with,  in  the 
"Athenaeum  Press  Series."  A  Book  of 
Seventeenth  Century  Lyrics.  Select- 
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ed  and  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by 
Felix  E.  Schclling,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania.  (Ginn  &  Co., 
Boston.)  An  admirable  selection  of 
characteristic  English  lyrics  between  the 
years  1625  and  1700. 

Twelve  English  Poets,  by  Blanche 
Wilder  Bellamy  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston), 
is  made  up  of  selections  from  twelve 
representative  poets  from  Chaucer  to 
Tennyson,  with  brief  biographical 
sketches.  The  collection  is  better  for 
reading  than  for  study.  In  the  same 
class  is  Representative  Poems  of  Rob- 
ert Burns.  With  Carlyle's  Essay  on 
Burns.  Edited,zvith  Introductions,  Notes 
and  Vocabulary,  by  Charles  Lane  Han- 
son, Instructor  in  English,  Boston  High 
School.  Selected  with  good  literary 
judgment,  and  edited  with  Notes  and  In- 
troduction. In  the  same  class  we  note 
also  Milton's  L'Alleged  II  Penseroso, 
Com  us  and  Lycidas.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  Tuley  Francis 
Huntington,  A.M.,  South  Side  High 
School,  Milwaukee  (Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton). A  delightful  collection  of  the  four 
great  classics  of  English  poetry.  In  the 
same  class,  Pope's  Essay  on  Man  and 
Essw  ox  Criticism.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  bv  Joseph  B.  Sea- 
bury.  (Silver,  Burdett'&  Co.  In  "The 
Silver  Series  of  English   Classics.") 

GEOGRAPHY. 

In  Geography  the  year  is  signalized  by 
the  publication  of  The  International 
Geography.  By  Seventy  Authors.  With 
488  Illustrations.  Edited  by  Hugh  Rob- 
ert Mill,  D.Sc.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$3-5°:)  This  great  work  of  1,088  close- 
ly printed  octavo  pages  may  fairly  be 
claimed  as  the  achievement  in  the  edu- 
cational literature  of  the  year.  It  is  car- 
ried out  on  a  systematic  plan  which  has 
assigned  every  part  its  proportions  to 
the  rest,  and  held  everything  top-ether  in 
right  relations.  The  entire  geography  of 
the  globe  is  included  in  the  volume. 
Even  the  North  and  South  Polar 
Regions  are  described.  Every  topic 
and  every  country  receives  a  thorough 
scientific  development.  Part  I  is  de- 
voted to  an  exposition  in  ten  chapters  on 
the  principles  of  geography,  including 
maps,  the  mathematics,  meteorology  and 
geology  of  the  subject,  the  distribution 


of  mankind  as  a  race  descended  from  one 
central  stock,  and  the  general  outlines  of 
political  geography.  The  work  follows 
in  its  development  the  natural  order  of 
the  continental  divisions  of  the  globe. 
The  physical  geographv  of  each  country, 
its  meteorology,  geology,  flora,  fauna, 
people,  language,  political  history,  com- 
mercial and  industrial  development,  and 
the  general  statistics  of  civilization  are 
briefly  but  systematically  presented. 
Maps  and  diagrams  are  used  freely  and 
with  great  effect. 

First  Book  Home  Geography,  and 
the  Earth  as  a  Whole.  By  Ralph  S. 
Tarr,  B.S.,  F.G.S.A.,  Professor  at  Cor- 
nell, and  Frank  M.  McMurray,  Ph.D., 
Professor  at  Columbia  University. 
(Macmillans.  60  cents.)  This  is  the 
first  of  a  series  of  three  volumes  to  be 
known  as  "  Tarr  and  McMurray  Geog- 
raphies." The  novel  feature  of  this  text- 
book is  the  full  development  of  the 
"Home  Geography"  in  the  First  Part, 
and  the  attempt  to  treat  the  "  Earth  as  a 
Whole,"  or  in  a  bird's-eye  view  of  it,  in 
the  Second  Part,  which  is  wholly  devot- 
ed to  North  America,  with  full  treatment 
of  the  United  States  and  what  are  de- 
scribed as  "  its  Dependencies  " — a  new 
term  in  American  geography.  The  work 
is  done  on  a  physiographic  basis,  with 
physical  facts  presented  in  causal  se- 
quence and  close  attention  to  types  in  the 
industries,  population  and  civilization  of 
the  country.  The  maps,  which  are 
numerous  and  uncommonly  well  made, 
are  a  special  feature  of  the  volume. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  aspects  of  school  ad- 
ministration and  schoolhouse  construc- 
tion are  thoroughly  and  practically 
treated  in  School  Hygiene.  By  Lud- 
zvig  Kotehnann,  Ph.D.,  M.D.  Trans- 
lated by  John  A.  Bergstrom,  Ph.D.,  and 
Edzvard  Cinradi,  M.A.,  Indiana  Uni- 
versity. (C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse. 
Si. 50.)  Dr.  Kotelmann  founded  and  for 
ten  years  edited  the  Journal  for  School- 
hygiene  at  Hamburg,  Germany.  This 
manual  represents  his  life-long  study  of 
the  subject. 

With  this  should  be  named  School 
Sanitation  and  Decoration.  A  Prac- 
tical Study  of  Health  and  Beauty  in 
their  Relations  to   the  Public  Schools. 
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By  Severance  Burrage,  B.S.,  Professor 
in  Perdue  University,  and  Henry  Tur- 
ner Baily,  State  Supervisor  of  Drawing, 

Massachusetts.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co., 
Boston.     $1.50.) 

A  new  thing  in  school  text-books  is 
the  Handbook  of  Domestic  Science 
and  Household  Arts.  With  a  Preface 
by  Mrs.  Ellen  II.  Richards,  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology,  and 
Other  Specialists.  Edited  by  Lucy 
Langdon  Williams  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  Phil- 
adelphia Normal  School.  (Macmillan. 
$1.00.)  Designed  for  use  in  Elemen- 
tary Schools  as  a  Manual  for  Teachers. 

In  Botany  we  call  attention  to  a  new 
text-book,  Lessons  in  Botany.  By 
George  Francis  Atkinson,  Ph.B.,  Pro- 
fessor in  Cornell.  (  1  lenry  Holt  &  Co. 
$1.12.)  An  abbreviated  and  simplified 
edition  of  the  Elementary  Botany,  by  the 
same  author.  Much  of  the  technical 
matter  in  the  larger  edition  has  been 
omitted.  The  first  chapters,  on  how 
seedlings  grow,  etc.,  are  new.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  book  has  been  re- 
written in  the  interest  of  simplification. 
( rreat  provision  for  out-of-door  work  is 
made,  particularly  in  the  very  valuable 
chapter  on  Ecology,  or  the  science  of 
plant  organisms  in  their  origin  and  en- 
vironment. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools  and 
Colleges  (Macmillan)  can  hardly  be 
commended  too  highly  for  its  purpose. 
The  general  Editor  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  A.  F.  Kirkpatrick,  D.D.,  Regius 
Professor  of  Hebrew  ;  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment, J.  J.  S.  Perowne,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Worcester.  The  latest  volumes  before 
us  are  The  Proverbs,  edited  by  the  Ven. 
T.  T.  Perowne,  B.D.  (75  cents),  and 
The  Books  ok  Chronicles,  with  Maps, 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  William 
Emory  Barnes,  D.D.  ($1.00.)  The 
Macmillans  also  publish  One  Year  of 
Sunday  School  Lessons  for  Young 
Children.  By  Florience  W.  Palmer. 
$1.00.)  Nothing  seems  to  be  omitted 
from  this  volume  to  make  it  a  manual 
for  teachers  and  parents. 

In  the  same  general  class  we  name  for 
the   benefit    of   those   who   love   a   classic, 

The  Shepherd  Psalm  for  Children. 
By  Josephine  L.  Baldwin.  (  Fleming 
II.   Revel!   Company.     30  cents.)     It  is 


exposition  that  rises  into  the  region  of 
poetry. 

We  name  here  also  Nature's  Mir- 
acles; Familar  Talks  on  Science,  by 
Elisha  Gray,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (Fords,  How- 
ard &  Hulbert.  60  cents ) ,  because  the 
sound,  reverent  spirit  of  the  manual 
raises  it  to  the  plane  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. Volume  I  of  the  series  has  for  its 
subject  World-Building  and  Life,  Earth, 
Air  and  Water.  It  is  science  expounded 
with  simplicity,  and  set  in  a  frame  work 
of  reverence. 

The  two  most  fascinating  reading 
books  in  the  whole  collection  have  not 
been  noticed.  Stories  of  Maine.  By 
Sopliie  Swett.  (American  Book  Com- 
pany. $1.00.)  A  repertory  of  tales  of 
heroism,  romance,  adventure  and  en- 
durance culled  out  of  the  history  and  lo- 
cal traditions  of  Maine;  and  Ways  of 
Wood  Folk.  By  JVilliam  J.  Long. 
(Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.)  The  First  Se- 
ries of  what  the  author  has  himself  seen 
in  the  woods  by  a  man  who  knows  how- 
to  draw  the  wood-folk  out  of  their  holes 
and  to  catch  them  at  their  pranks. 

The  American  Book  Company  offer 
for  school  and  home  use,  not  without  an 
eye  also  to  social  gatherings,  SoNGS  OF 
All  Lands,  patriotic  and  national  songs 
of  many  countries,  folk  songs  and  part- 
songs  for  three  and  four  voices,  edited 
by  W.  S.  B.  Mathews,  assisted  in  the 
musical  arrangement  by  the  popular 
song-composer,  Mrs.  Jesse  L.  Gaynor. 
(50  cents.) 

In  the  same  class  Silver,  Burdett  & 
Co.  publish  The  Elements  of  Vocal 
Harmony.  By  Hugh  A.  Clarke,  Mus. 
Doc,  Professor  in  the  Science  of  Mu- 
sic, University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  same  publishers  issue  in  their  se- 
ries "  America's  Great  Men  and  Their 
Deeds,"  America's  Inventions  and  In- 
ventors. By  the  veteran  teacher,  Wil- 
liam A.  Mowrv,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  and  Ar- 
thur May  Mowrv.  A.M. 

The  increasing  demand  for  some  dis- 
cipline in  political  ethics  in  the  schools 
has  resulted  in  a  new  and  revised  edi- 
tion of  an  old  book  which  did  good  sew 
ice  in  its  day,  and  needed  only  revision 
to  give  it  a  new  career  of  usefulness. 
I'm  Mies  FOR  YoUNG  AMERICANS,  by 
Charles  Xcrdhoff.  whose  history  of  Cal- 
ifornia still  holds  its  place  as  the  most 
valuable  book  on  the  subject. 
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Little  Wanderers.  By  Margaret 
Warner  Morley.  (Ginn  &  Co.)  The 
wanderers  arc  plants  or  seeds  that  travel. 
The  author  has  made  a  very  luminous 
and  useful  romance  of  the  scientific 
facts,  for  primary  classes. 

On  Shakespeare  study  we  have  a  few 
Ik  inks  to  name:  I  low  to  Study  Shake- 
speare. By  William  H.  Fleming.  (Dou- 
bleday  &  McClure  Company.  $1.00.) 
Series  II.  Constructed  on  the  same  plan 
as  Series  I.  It  contains  a  key  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  names,  based  on  the 
Standard  Dictionary  and  notes  relating" 
to  textual  difficulties,  not  to  literary  mat- 
or  dramatic  structure.  They  are 
elementary  in  character,  such  as  would 
be  required  in  school  use.  When  serious 
difficulties  arise,  like  the  famous  "  dram 
of  eale  "  (Act  I  Scene  4)  in  Hamlet,  the 
author  gives  it  up  and  refers  to  Fur- 
ness's  "  Variorum." 

Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar,  by  the 
Rev.  Henry  N.  Hudson,  LL.D.  (Ginn 
&  Co.,  Boston),  while  designed  for 
school  use,  is  also  for  more  advanced 
students.  The  Introduction,  tho  brief, 
is  compendious.  The  text  is  good. 
Critical  notes  discuss  the  perplexities  of 
the  text  and  the  play.  It  is  an  excellent 
edition  of  the  play  for  High  School  or 
college. 

The  Chiswick  Shakespeare:  Its 
Illustrations,  by  Byam  Shaw,  is  a  fas- 
cinating pocket  edition,  with  clear, 
strong  faced  black  type,  brief  summary 
introductions  to  each  play  and  glossary. 
King  Lear  is  the  most  recent  volume 
we  have  seen.  It  is  edited  by  John  De- 
vine.     (Macmillan  Company.) 

The  same  publishers  are  slowly  bring- 
ing out  Shakespeare's  plays  in  their 
"  Pocket  English  Classics."  The  num- 
ber before  us  is  Julius  Caesar,  edited, 
with  an  Introduction,  notes  and  sugges- 
tive questions,  by  George  W.  Hufford, 
A.M.,  Principal  of  the  Indianapolis  High 
School,  and  Lois  G.  Hufford,  Teacher 
of  English  Literature  in  the  same  (25 
cents).  Uncommonly  good  type  for  a 
pocket  edition ;  the  Cambridge  text,  and 
notes  on  Shakespearean  verse,  metrical 
arrangement  and  grammatical  peculiari- 
ties. 

Other  numbers  in  the  same  series  of- 
fer for  school  use  convenient  and  inex- 
pensive editions  of  the  English  classics, 
uniform  in  size,  shape,  type  and  edited 


for  school  use  in  the  same  way.  The 
latest  we  have  seen  among  them  are 
Cooper's  Last  of  the  Mohicans, 
Scott's  .Mak.mion,  and  P>rowning's 
Shorter  Poems  (25  cents  each). 

The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. By  Henry  Hayman,  D.D. 
(New  York:  Macmillan  &  Co.)  This 
is  an  effort  to  present  the  Epistles  in  cur- 
rent and  popular  idiom.  The  plan  is  to 
keep  with  the  most  careful  fidelity  to  the 
thoughts  of  the  Apostles  while  claim- 
ing a  perfectly  free  hand  as  regards  the 
language  in  which  those  thoughts  are 
presented.  An  illustration  is  furnished 
in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  the  Corin- 
thians, where  Dr.  Hayman's  version 
says: 

"  For  tho  I  were  to  speak  all  languages  of 
men  and  angels  too  but  have  not  charity  I  be- 
come a  mere  sounding  gong  or  tinkling  cym- 
bal." "  Charity  is  long  suffering,  is  kindly,  is 
void  of  envy,  is  no  braggart,  is  not  inflated, 
preserves  decorum,  avoids  self-seeking,  is  not 
irritable,"  etc. 

While  in  some  things  undoubtedly  the 
translation  assists  the  interpretation,  as 
an  English  version  it  is  much  inferior  to 
that  of  Mr.  Robert  Weeks,  who  knew 
vastly  less  Greek. 

History  of  English  Literature. 
By  Reuben  Post  Halleck,  M.A.  (New 
York :  The  American  Book  Company. 
$1.25.)  Teachers  of  English,  especial- 
ly teachers  in  public  schools,  as  well  as 
general  students,  members  of  literary 
clubs,  and,  indeed,  all  who  need  a  ready 
reference  book  on  English  literature, 
will  find  in  this  history  many  helpful 
features.  As  a  history  of  English  lit- 
erature, it  is  full  enough  to  give  a  good 
outline  impression.  Its  short  biograph- 
ical and  critical  sketches  are  well  done, 
and  the  method  of  study  suggested  in  the 
lists  of  books  and  directions  for  reading- 
is  excellent.  The  book  has  a  literary 
map  of  England  showing  the  birthplaces 
and  homes  of  the  most  noted  authors. 
There  are  many  illustrations,  mostly  por- 
traits, and  a  good  index. 

The  Making  of  Character.  Some 
Educational  Aspects  of  Ethics.  By 
John  MacCunn,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor 
of  Philosophy  in  University  College,  Liv- 
erpool. (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  $1.25.)  With  the  above 
unpretentious  title  Professor  MacCunn's 
little  book  might  be  easily  overlooked 
amid    the    volumes    teeming    from    the 
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press ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  work,  sure 
to  attract  tbe  attention  of  the  students  of 
ethics  and  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
the  philosophy  of  human  character-de- 
velopment. It  is  a  clear,  simple,  logical 
treatise  on  the  influences  and  elements 
that  affect  the  moral,  mental  and  physical 
growth  of  man.  The  author's  style  makes 
his  meanings  perfectly  plain  to  the  read- 
er; he  indulges  in  no  abstruse  phrase- 
ology, and  his  sentences  are  short  and 
forceful.  The  whole  literature  of  his 
subject  is  tersely  reviewed,  and  the  chain 
of  his  short  chapters  is  an  admirable 
linking  together  of  facts  made  visible  and 
significant  by  their  projection  in  just  the 
place  where  they  belong. 


Concerning  Cats.  My  Own  and 
Some  Others.  By  Helen  M.  Winslow. 
(Boston:  The  Lothrop  Publishing  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  The  cat-lover  will  hasten 
to  get  possession  of  Miss  Winslow's  in- 
teresting cat-book  with  its  cat-pictures, 
cat-anecdotes,  notes  and  portraits  of  fa- 
mous cats  and  other  cat-lore  galore.  It  is 
a  beautiful  volume,  handsomely  printed, 
and,  of  course,  attractively  illustrated. 
There  are  pictures  of  the  cats  of  Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman,  Julia  Marlowe,  Louise 
Chandler  Moulton,  and  other  distin- 
guished cat  lovers.  The  book  has  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  Beresford  Cat  Club, 
and  so  we  give  it  ours,  altho  we  do  not 
make  any  pretensions  to  technical  cat- 
knowledge  or  to  a  large  amount  of  cat- 
love. 

Familiar  Fish,  Their  Habits  and 
Capture.  By  Eugene  McCarthy.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Dr.  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan, President  of  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. (New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Company.)  A  book  for  anglers  and  all 
persons  interested  in  fish  and  fishing,  by 
a  writer  who  understands  his  subject  and 
knows  how  to  enhance  its  interest  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers.  All  of  the  more 
important  familiar  fish  of  our  country  are 
described  with  the  best  methods  of' tak- 
ing them.  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  has 
written  for  the  book  a  short  and  charac- 
teristic introduction  in  which  he  says: 
"  Every  healthy  boy.  every  rightminded 
and  every  uncaged  woman  feels,  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  maybe  at  all  times, 
the  impulse  to  go  a-fishing.    That  is  what 


fishes  are  for."  We  wonder  if  the  Doc- 
tor's "  uncaged  woman  "  has  the  "  im- 
pulse to  go  a-fishing "  at  midnight  in 
February,  when  the  wind  howls  in  pitchy 
darkness  and  the  sleet  flies  level? 

The  Story  of  Magellan.  By  Heze- 
kiah  Butterworth.  (New  York:  D.  Ap- 
pleton &  Co.  $1.50.)  Mr.  Butterworth 
has  the  fine  knack  of  making  a  good 
story  out  of  history.  This  sketch  of  the 
life  and  adventures  of  the  great  navi- 
gator and  explorer,  Ferdinand  Magellan, 
reads  like  a  romance — it  is,  indeed,  truth 
stranger  than  fiction.  Mr.  Butterworth 
went  out  of  his  way,  however,  when  he 
lugged  Aguinaldo  into  his  book  and 
tried  to  make  a  hero  of  him.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  least  truly  heroic  in 
Aguinaldo,  nor  has  his  career  anything 
whatever  to  do  with  the  true  story  of 
Magellan. 

A  History  of  Russian  Literature. 
By  K.  Waliszezvski.  (New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50.)  The  title  of 
this  book  is  too  comprehensive.  We 
have  here  not  a  history  of  Russian  lit- 
erature, but  a  strong  outline  of  the  prin- 
cipal body  of  that  literature.  The  au- 
thor is  enthusiastic  in  his  appreciation  of 
his  subject,  and  writes  with  an  ink  that 
glows.  We  should  not  want  to  be  led 
by  his  criticism  ;  but  some  of  it  is  singu- 
larly frank,  luminous  and  forceful.  His 
treatment  of  Tolstoi's  moral  and  reli- 
gious vagaries  touches  a  high  mark  of 
excellence.  Upon  the  whole  this  sketch 
of  Russian  literary  history  will  be  found 
sufficiently  comprehensive  to  give  the 
general  reader  a  good  impression  of  the 
subjects  treated.  It  appears  in  the 
"  Literatures  of  the  World  "  series  edited 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse. 

Boy  ;  A  Sketch.  By  Marie  Corel! i. 
(Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  While  Miss  Corelli  calls 
this  book  a  sketch  it  is  one  of  the  longest 
and  most  elaborate  of  her  vivid  and  sen- 
sational pictures  of  life  as  her  peculiar 
vision  is  able  to  comprehend  it.  The 
"  Boy  "  of  the  story  was  the  son  of  a 
drunken  father  and  a  slatternly  mother. 
He  is  depicted  as  the  creature  of  unto- 
ward influences,  and  his  life  is  not  really 
as  interesting  as  Miss  Corelli's  story 
makes  it  appear.  It  all  comes  to  nothing 
in  the  end,  after  a  long  and  miserable  yet 
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curiously  entertaining  pursuit,  lighted  up 
on  the  way  with  a  gorgeous  genius  which 
somehow  has  a  gleam  and  a  whiff  of  sul- 
phur in  it. 

The  Story  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
TURY  of  the  Christian  Era.  By  El- 
bridge  S.  Brooks.  (Boston:  Lothrop 
Publishing  Company.  $1.50.)  Young 
people  may  rely  upon  Mr.  Brooks  to  lead 
them  well  and  entertainingly  through 
whatever  historical  field  he  chooses  to 
take  them.  In  this  handsome  volume  he 
gives  a  good,  clear,  running  account  of 
the  main  events  of  the  past  hundred 
years.  Of  course  it  is  a  wonderful  rec- 
ord, no  matter  how  tamely  set  upon  pa- 
per, but  Mr.  Brooks  presents  it  in  a  style 
far  from  tame,  albeit  soberly  enough. 
Readers  both  young  and  old  will  be 
charmed  with  the  simple  story  of  an 
amazing  century.  Mr.  Brooks  ranks 
Tolstoi  with  Lincoln,  Bismarck,  Cavour, 
Wellington,  Napoleon  and  Jackson.  Such 
an  estimate  of  Tolstoi  is  all  but  silly.  In 
the  main,  however,  the  story  of  a  cen- 
tury's progress  is  stimulating,  invigorat- 
ing, refreshing. 

The  Transvaal  Trouble.  By  John 
Hays  Ham  111  ond.  (New  York  :  The  Ab- 
bey Press.  25  cents.)  This  is  the  text 
of  an  address  by  Mr.  Hammond,  who  has 
resided  in  South  Africa  and  had  troubles 
of  his  own  there.  He  is  an  American 
who  was  arrested  in  connection  with  the 
excitement  occasioned  by  the  "  Jameson 
Raid  "  of  1896.  He  has  large  knowledge 
of  the  South  African  mines,  and  his  ad- 
dress shows  a  comprehensive  grasp  of 
the  whole  Boer  trouble.  It  is  a  short  es- 
say, can  be  read  in  an  hour,  and  it  cer- 
tainly gives  a  great  deal  of  enlightening 
information.  As  he  presents  the  case, 
the  Outlanders  have  been  subjected  to 
most  brutal  treatment  by  the  Boers,  who 
have  by  their  tyranny  justly  merited  the 
punishment  they  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Practice  of  Typography.  A 
Treatise  on  the  Processes  of  Type-Mak- 
ing, the  Point  System,  the  Names,  Sizes, 
Styles  and  Prices  of  Printing  Types.  By 
Theodore  Low  De  Vinne.  (New  York: 
The  Century  Co.  $2.00.)  A  book  very 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  satisfying  to  a 
chaste  and  cultivated  taste  is  this  treatise 
by  a  master  printer  on  some  of  the  ma- 


chinery of  his  art.  The  processes  of 
type-making,  the  various  sizes  and  forms 
of  types,  the  great  foundries,  the  styles  of 
printing,  the  nomenclature  of  typography 
and  the  running  history  of  changes  and 
reversals  to  earlier  forms  are  not  only 
given  in  clear  language  but,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, exemplified  in  the  text.  The  pages 
treating  a  certain  form  are  set  up  in  that 
type,  so  that  the  reader  has  before  him 
the  object  lesson  as  well  as  the  author's 
entertaining  essay.  Indeed,  the  book  is  a 
document  in  the  history  of  type,  a  book 
for  printers,  done  in  type,  illustrated  with 
type,  and  typical  of  the  best  form  of  the 
printer's  art.  Every  printer  should  have 
it. 

Spencer  and  Spencerism.  By  Hec- 
tor Macpherson.  (New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.  $1.25.)  Such  a  vast 
literature  has  grown  up  about  Mr.  Spen- 
cer and  his  philosophy  that  the  present 
generation  of  readers  will  welcome  the 
attempt  to  explain  what  is  involved  in 
these  prolonged  controversies  and  com- 
mentaries. Mr.  Macpherson  undertakes 
to  make  plain  the  Spencerian  doctrine  to 
the  general  reader,  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  John  Fisher's  "  Cosmic  Phi- 
losophy," but  more  briefly  and  simply. 
He  has  Mr.  Spencer's  approval  in  his  de- 
sign, and  he  appears  to  have  executed  it 
with  success. 

An  Outline  of  Political  Growth 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  Ed- 
mund Hamilton  Sears.  (New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.  $3.00.)  The 
title  of  this  book  hardly  describes  it  cor- 
rectly. While  political  growth  is  consid- 
ered, quite  as  much  space  is  given  to  mili- 
tary and  dynastic  events  as  to  changes  in 
constitutions  and  laws.  We  should  call 
the  treatise  a  summary  of  universal  his- 
tory during  this  century,  each  country  re- 
ceiving special  treatment.  So  vast  a  sub- 
ject can  be  treated  but  superficially  in  a 
single  volume,  and  many  conclusions  are 
unavoidably  stated  in  too  sweeping  a 
manner.  Allowing  for  the  difficulties  of 
the  task,  the  author  has  succeeded  fairly 
well,  and  his  manual  will  serve  as  a 
chronicle  of  the  leading  political  events 
of  the  era  to  which  it  relates. 

The  Burial  of  the  Apprentice.  By 
Henry  W.  Cherouny.  (New  York  :  Che- 
rouny    Printing    and    Publishing   Com- 
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pany.)  In  spite  of  the  faults  of 
obscurity,  verbosity  and  cliffuseness, 
these  papers  are  not  without  inter- 
est to  the  student  of  society.  They 
contain  a  plea  for  the  restoration  of 
the  guild  system  in  the  printing  trade, 
which  seems  visionary  enough,  but  they 
also  disclose  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  are  seething  among  certain  classes 
of  our  population.  The  author  is  an  en- 
thusiast, and  we  cannot  say  that  he  has 
a  well  balanced  mind,  but  the  sincerity  of 
his  benevolence  is  beyond  question. 

J* 
Literary    Notes. 

Dr.  Paul  Carus  proposes  to  publish  soon 
in  the  Open  Court  Company,  of  Chicago,  a 
book  about  the  history  of  the  devil. 

....Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  at  last  com- 
pleted the  revised  and  final  edition  of  his 
"  First  Principles."  He  has  made  numerous 
replies  to  his  critics  and  will  endeavor  to  re- 
move in  this  edition  all  misapprehension.  Al- 
tho  the  cardinal  views  of  the  work  remain  un- 
changed numerous  alterations  have  been  made 
here  and  there. 

.  ..  .The  Musenalmanach  of  Gottingen  is,  we 
believe,  the  only  student  publication  in  Ger- 
many. It  is  an  annual  of  poetical  productions 
from  the  pens  of  present  and  former  students 
of  that  university,  and  the  edition  for  the  cur- 
rent year  is  the  third  in  the  series,  all  of  which 
have  been  warmly  welcomed  and  possess  liter- 
ary merit.  The  editor  of  the  edition  for  1900 
is  Leviid  L.  Schiiking. 

....The  only  Protestant  daily  political  pa- 
per in  France,  the  Signal,  suffered  very  severe- 
ly on  account  of  its  revision  inclinations  in  the 
Dreyfus  matter.  It  has  now  been  placed  on  a 
more  solid  financial  basis  by  the  liberality  of 
the  friends  of  the  cause.  In  Turkey  the  paper 
is  not  allowed  to  circulate  on  account  of  its 
sharp  attacks  on  the  Sultan  in  the  Armenian 
question.  It  is  waging  a  determined  battle 
against  alcoholism  and  favors  reforms  in  every 
department. 

....An  excellent  series  of  pamphlets,  em- 
bodying in  concise  form  the  results  of  arche- 
ological  research  in  the  Orient,  is  published  by 
the  house  of  Hinrichs  in  Leipzig.  One  issue 
appears  every  three  months,  and  the  fifth  of 
the  series,  descriptive  of  the  political  history  of 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  on  the  basis  of  the  mon- 
uments, by  Dr.  Winckler,  of  Berlin,  is  the  lat- 
est. The  series  is  known  by  the  general  title 
of  "  Der  A!te  Orient."  Each  number  is  about 
30  pages  in  size,  and  costs  60  pfennige. 

....An  organization  has  just  been  brought 
about  in  this  city,  called  "  The  American  Pub- 
lishers' Association,"  with  Mr.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner  as  president.  Almost  all  the  prominent 
publishers  in  the  country  are  represented,  and 
the  purpose,  so  far  as  given,  is  the  protection 
of  the  interests  of  publishers,  authors,  book- 
sellers, book  manufacturers  and  book  buyers. 


Specifically,  however,  the  chief  aim  is  to  se- 
cure a  greater  uniformity  of  prices  to  the  pub- 
lic and  prevent  the  cutting  system,  which  has 
proved  so  demoralizing  to  the  book  trade. 

. . .  .Leipzig,  which  for  decades  had  been  prac- 
tically the  sole  headquarters  for  the  book  and 
publishing  business  in  Germany,  has  in  late 
years  found  rivals  in  Berlin  and  in  Munich. 
Especially  has  the  Bavarian  capital  become  the 
leading  market  for  all  that  is  curious  and  rare 
and  especially  valuable  in  the  book  line.  Late- 
ly the  auction  of  the  famous  library  Tessier 
brought  to  Munich  bibliophiles  from  almost 
every  country  in  Europe,  with  many  orders 
from  America.  Paris,  Berlin  and  London  se- 
cured the  most  valuable  gems  in  this  collec- 
tion. The  prices  secured  were  probably  the 
highest  ever  paid  at  a  book  auction  in  Ger- 
many. 

....Dr.  John  Clark  Ridpath,  the  historian, 
died  last  week  in  New  York  City.  He  was 
born  in  Indiana  in  1840,  educated  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  taught  district  school,  and  finally 
became  a  clerk  in  a  village  store.  He  entered 
the  De  Pauw  University  in  1859  and  graduated 
in  four  j'ears,  paying  his  own  way.  Years 
later  he  was  made  professor  at  his  alma 
mater.  In  1881  he  was  associated  with  "  The 
People's  Cyclopedia,"  and  in  1882  he  began  his 
"  History  of  the  World."  Among  his  books 
are  "  Academic  History  of  the  United  States," 
a  "  Grammar  School  History,"  "  Monograph 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,"  "  The  Life  and  Work 
of  James  G.  Blaine,"  and  "  The  Life  of  Glad- 
stone," etc. 

....  The  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  of  Philadelphia,  publishes  a 
valuable  brochure,  edited  by  Hugh  Williams 
and  Frederick  D.  Hicks,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  containing  the  important  official  doc- 
uments of  the  South  African  Republic  and 
Great  Britain,  without  note  or  comment. 
Among  the  contents  are  the  Convention  of 
London  of  1884 ;  the  Constitution  of  the  South 
Africa  Republic;  the  Franchise  Law,  with  the 
modifications  proposed  by  Great  Britain ;  the 
ultimatum  of  the  South  Africa  Republic  re- 
quiring the  British  to  withdraw  their  army 
from  the  border  within  two  days ;  the  resolu- 
tion of  alliance  of  the  two  South  Africa  Re- 
publics, and  the  Constitution  of  the  Orange 
Free  State. 

....The  second  volume  of  Friedrich's  ex- 
tensive Life  of  Dollinger,  reaching  from  1837 
to  1849,  has  recently  been  published  by  Beck, 
of  Munich.  As  the  biography  is  based  largely 
on  unpublished  documents  of  Dollinger  the 
work  contains  an  exceptional  amount  of  new 
data.  One  of  the  lessons  of  this  volume  is  the 
somewhat  surprising  fact  that  at  this  period 
Dollinger  was  intensely  Roman  Catholic,  was 
particularly  delighted  with  movements  such  as 
Puseyism  in  England,  and  was  a  powerful 
agent  in  gaining  prominent  converts.  It  was 
after  a  visit  to  Dollinger  that  Manning  de- 
cided to  join  the  Church  of  Rome.  Professor 
Friedrich  declares  that  at  this  period  Dollinger 
was  still  perfectly  convinced  that  there  was 
no  salvation  outside  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 
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After  the  Chinese  War. 

The  capture  of  Peking  is  assured.  The 
duty  is  clear,  and  nothing  will  prevent 
the  allies  from  performing  it.  What 
next? 

There  comes  the  problem.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Dowager  Empress 
cast  in  her  lot  with  the  Boxers,  or  that 
the  imperial  army  was  engaged  in  the  at- 
tack on  the  foreign  legations.  That  she 
will  be  dethroned  is  certain.  But  what 
next? 

Manchuria  is  already  semi-detached 
from  the  Chinese  Empire.  The  Russian 
army  are  already  fighting  there,  and  will 
subdue  it.  Russia  will  never  willingly 
give  it  up.  There  she  has  had  no  help, 
and  no  interference,  from  the  other  na- 
tions, and  she  will  surely  keep  what  she 
takes.  That  much  we  may  regard  as  set- 
tled. 

But  there  remains  the  great  Chinese 
Empire.  Will  it  be  divided  up  between 
the  allies?  It  must  either  be  divided,  or 
the  young  Emperor  may  be  restored  to 
power,  under  the  tutelage  of  foreign  ad- 
visers. Which  course  will  be  taken  de- 
pends on  considerations  that  reach  far 
beyond  present  advantage. 

It  lies  on  the  face  of  the  present  condi- 
tions that  the  United  States  wants  no 
territory,  and  wishes,  just  now,  that  there 
be  no  partition.  What  we  want,  just 
now,  is  only  unrestricted  trade,  such  as 
could  not  exist  if  there  were  partition. 
In  the  latter  case,  France,  Russia,  Ger- 
many would  give  free  ingress  only  to 
their  own  commerce,  and  American  trade 
would  be  shut  out,  as  it  is  from  Mada- 
gascar, since  France  took  that  island. 

But  are  there  not  larger  considerations 
in  the  future?  What  will  a  great  inde- 
pendent China  mean  to  the  world? 

The  moment  the  Empress  Dowager 
and  her  supporters  are  overthrown  and 
the  Emperor  is  reinstated,  we  shall  see  a 
most  sudden  wave  of  progressiveness 
come  over  China.  That  will  be  repeated 
on  a  large  scale  which  we  have  seen  in 
Japan.  The  Chinese  are  a  stronger, 
steadier  people  than  the  Japanese,  and 
ten  times  as  many.     Already  the  world 


is  surprised  to  learn  what  progress  they 
have  made  in  the  manufacture  of  mili- 
tary weapons,  and  how  quickly  they  take 
to  the  service  of  war.  This  process  of 
renascence  will  go  on  much  faster.  Rail- 
roads and  telegraphs  will  speedily  con- 
nect the  principal  cities.  Manufactures 
will  be  developed.  The  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism will  be  aroused  as  never  before.  The 
Chinese  will  be  very  quick  to  learn  all 
that  the  Westerners  can  teach,  even  as 
have  the  Japanese,  but  chiefly  so  that  they 
may  get  rid  of  the  foreigner  as  soon  as 
possible.  Already  Japan  feels  able  to 
make  a  good  fight  with  Russia,  and  fully 
expects  war.  China  has  old  scores  to 
settle,  and  in  a  generation  she  may  be 
well  able  to  drive  every  foreigner  out  of 
her  ancient  boundaries.  Russia  would 
have  little  chance  against  China's  four 
hundred  millions,  and  could  not  easily 
hold  Manchuria,  while  the  French  pos- 
sessions in  the  South  and  the  ports  now 
held  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  Chinese.  A 
condominium  of  the  Powers,  or  any 
Egyptianizing  of  China,  would  be  a  very 
difficult,  and  probably  impossible,  task. 
The  Chinese  could  not  be  ruled  as  are 
the  Hindus. 

Then  the  relation  of  Japan  to  China 
must  be  considered.  Just  now  Japan  is 
compelled,  against  all  her  interests,  to 
join  the  European  allies  in  fighting- 
China.  But  she  knows  that  China  is  her 
natural  ally.  Let  China  follow  Japan  in 
welcoming  modern  science,  and  then  the 
two  Powers  would  surely  act  together. 
It  is  no  foolish  request  that  China  made 
to  Japan  that  they  pool  their  interests  in 
opposing  the  Europeans.  That  was  a 
request  made  by  the  reactionary  party ; 
let  it  be  made  by  a  progressive  party  and 
it  will  be  granted.  Then  Russia's  days 
of  conquest  in  the  East  will  come  to  an 
end.  What  the  result  will  be  to  the 
world  of  introducing  modern  machinery 
into  factories  run  by  the  cheapest  labor 
we  hesitate  to  say.  Then  we  may  not  be 
so  eager  for  an  open  door  out  of  China 
as  we  now  are  for  one  into  China. 

We  have  not  yet  got  fairly  used  to  a 
pagan  Power  of  the  first  magnitude.     It 
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is  not  as  bad  as  we  might  have  feared, 
simply  because  Japan  is  thus  far  accept- 
ing the  conclusions  of  Christian  moral- 
ity in  conducting  public  affairs.  But 
how  will  it  be  when  we  have  two  great 
pagan  Powers,  whose  combined  produc- 
tive or  fighting  force  will  be  equal  to  that 
of  all  Christendom?  There  will  be  a 
rivalry  indeed,  perhaps  a  "  yellow  peril  " 
such  as  we  have  not  dreamed  of.  Must 
we  consider  the  possibility  of  a  war  be- 
tween Michael  and  the  Dragon? 

We  think  not.  We  do  not  fear.  But 
this  conclusion  must  be  reached  by  the 
help  of  a  force  which  statesmen  think 
too  little  of — namely,  that  of  the  un- 
armed missionary.  If  Japan  is  not  a 
dangerous  national  neighbor,  it  is  very 
much  because  Dr.  Verbeck  and  a  whole 
band  of  missionary  teachers  brought 
Christian  ethics  with  their  physics  and 
history  into  the  island.  Japan  remains 
in  a  way  Buddhist,  but  Japan  and  its 
Buddhism  are  half  Christianized.  The 
diplomatists  and  the  consuls  are  puzzled 
and  bothered  by  the  missionary,  but  it  is 
the  missionaries  who  wander  far  from 
the  treaty  ports,  and  are  to  the  people 
the  representatives  of  the  Western  cul- 
ture which  China  is  so  soon  to  seek,  that 
will  conquer  and  correct  the  pagan  sav- 
agery and  hostility  which  now  exist.  The 
safety  of  Christendom  from  the  "  yellow 
peril  "  is  found  not  in  navies  and  cannon, 
but  in  missions.  Missions  will  trans- 
form the  heart  of  China,  as  they  are 
transforming  that  of  Japan.  Those  two 
empires  will  become  Christianized  with- 
in a  very  few  generations,  and  then  there 
will  be  much  the  same  fraternity  between 
them  and  us  as  there  is  now  be- 
tween Christian  nations.  The  greatest 
international  force  for  permanent  peace, 
and  brotherhood,  as  well  as  for  enligjit- 
enment,  is  the  Christian  missionary. 

Russia  will  take  Manchuria;  Japan 
and  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
will  forbid  the  further  breaking  up  of  the 
Chinese  Empire,  altho  Germany  may  ex- 
tend her  frontiers  in  Shantung.  The 
general  partition  of  China  would  be  a 
very  dangerous  experiment,  and  would 
entail  a  terrible  war  in  a  generation.  The 
safest  way  is  an  undivided  China;  but, 
divided  or  undivided,  it  will  be  a  fearful 
menace  to  Christendom,  but  for  the  work 
of  Christian  missions. 


The  Homing  Instinct. 

Americans  are  awkward  at  enjoying 
themselves.  Most  of  them  feel  rather 
ashamed  not  to  be  at  work  all  the  time. 
Our  mothers  carried  a  work  bag  when 
they  visited ;  and  no  sooner  were  they 
seated  when  out  came  the  needles  to  keep 
time  with  the  gossip.  This  national  pe- 
culiarity came  partly  out  of  the  deep  ear- 
nestness of  Puritanism,  and  partly  from 
the  fact  that  our  folk  took  the  world  en- 
tirely in  the  raw — a  new  continent  to  be 
subdued.  Work  and  worship  were  the 
two  ends  of  existence.  Agassiz  said  that 
the  one  great  puzzle  which  Americans 
presented  to  him  was  their  incapacity  for 
relaxation.  Naturally  our  folk  learned 
to  sacrifice  some  of  the  very  best  instincts 
to  this  work-passion.  Pushing  west- 
ward, in  a  single  century  to  occupy  a 
whole  continent,  made  permanent  homes 
impossible,  and  the  homing  instinct  was 
suppressed. 

Governor  Rollins  thinks  the  time  has 
come  to  pick  up  some  of  these  lost  threads 
of  character  and  weave  them  into  the  na- 
tional life,  and  as  a  result  New  Hamp- 
shire is  now  celebrating  "  Old  Home 
Week."  Why  should  not  the  sons  of 
New  Hampshire  (and  for  that  matter 
every  other  State)  turn  back  once  a  year 
to  her  hills,  her  farms,  her  rivers  and  her 
brooks,  to  bathe  in  boyhood's  dreams? 
It  is  a  capital  idea.  Instead  of  being  mis- 
erable at  fashionable  resorts,  where  every 
one  is  under  restraint,  why  not  go  back 
to  the  old  homestead,  and  once  more  lay 
your  head  under  the  roof  tree  ? 

There  is  no  other  spot  in  the  world  like 
the  old  homestead.  It  was  a  farmhouse, 
of  that  colonial  time  before  architects 
were  about.  It  was  broad  at  the  bottom ; 
but  broader  at  the  top ;  and  it  had  eaves 
where  the  swallows  gathered  in  great 
communal  bands.  It  was  exactly  the 
24th  day  of  April,  every  year,  when  these 
swallows  came  back  from  the  South  and 
scattered  to  their  separate  homes.  The 
eaves  reached  down  so  low  toward  the 
ground  that  we  have  ridden  off  the  rear 
slope  and  dashed  into  a  snow  drift — and 
none  the  worse  for  it.  There  were  snow 
piles  in  those  days,  almost  to  the  eaves 
themselves!  And  under  those  eaves  there 
were  warm  hearts;  and  there  were  also 
doughnuts  in  huge  piles,  and  pumpkin 
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pies  in  rows ;  and  there  were  other  com- 
forts— for  no  one  had  then  discov- 
ered bacteria,  and  we  were  in  no  danger 
from  eating  good  food.  When  we  got 
cold  out  of  doors  we  could  go  inside,  and 
be  warmed  internally.  The  house  was 
painted  red,  for  that  was  the  warm  color, 
like  the  fire  in  the  chimney ;  and  we  know 
no  other  reason  why  all  old-time  farm- 
houses were  of  that  color.  Only  the  front 
was  white;  and  there  were  green  blinds; 
which  was  the  fashion — and  the  time 
never  was,  not  even  then,  when  any  one 
would  be  out  of  the  fashion. 

A  great  butternut  spread  its  arms  over 
the  whole  front  yard,  and  over  the  double 
door.    As  we  think  of  it,  there  is  no  tree 
in  all  this  world  quite  so  homeful  as  the 
butternut.    It  has  not  a  stingy  trait  about 
it.    Did  you  ever  wake  up  in  September, 
after  an  early  frost,  and  hear  the  nuts 
falling  off,  on  the  roof — one,  or  two,  or 
three  at  a  time  ?  To  the  back  of  the  house 
was  an  orchard,  where  the  Greenings  and 
the  Spitzenbergs    and  the    Butter    pears 
grew  in  long  rows.     There  is  nothing  in 
this  world  so  wonderful  as  an  apple  or- 
chard in  blossom.    To  the  side  of  the  or- 
chard,  under   the    Sweet    Bough    trees, 
should  stand  a  double  row  of  bee  hives. 
What  wealth  of  blossoms !  how  the  limbs 
reached  down  with  their  weight  of  gold- 
en and  crimson  fruit  till  they  touched  the 
ground.     To  see  things  and  hear  things 
when  they  happen  is  well  enough ;  but  to 
have  them  in  one's  self,  to  be  able  to  call 
them  out  of  the  memory,  that  is  worth 
the  while !     'Tis  better  than  any  phono- 
graph.    There  was  an  offset  in  the  turf 
that  sloped  down  toward  the  rising  sun ; 
and  in  the  middle  of  it  stood  the  harvest 
pear;  and  around  that  the  little  mother 
had  her  beds  of  pinks,  and  poppies,  and 
bachelor  buttons,  and  Johnnie-jump-ups. 
A  little  further  down  the  slope  lay  the 
vegetable  garden,  which  the  father  turned 
over  each  year  with  his  spade  and  his 
spine,  into  long  narrow  beds.     But  he 
loved  the  flowers  as  well  as  did  the  little 
mother;  and  he  planted  lines  of  holly- 
hocks all  around  his  cornfield.     But  you 
should  have  seen  the  "  sparrow-grass  " 
and  the  "  sturtions !  "  as  indeed  we  can 
see  them  now — the  saffron,  the  dill,  and 
carraway,  and  fennel,  and  the  rue,  and 
the  rosemary;   for  in  those  days  herbs 
stood  always  in  the  place  of  the  family 
doctor. 


At  this  rate  the  editorial  wanderings 
will  take  us  quite  too  far  from  the  con- 
ventional desk  and  chair.  But  at  this  mo- 
ment we  hear  the  brook,  that  gurgled  and 
tumbled  down  the  glen,  back  of  that  very 
house.  There  is  no  good  living  where 
there  are  no  brooks ;  and  this  was  a  brook 
of  the  first  water.  It  bubbled  out  of  a 
rocky  hollow,  some  secret  little  cavern — 
and  then  it  laughed  and  tumbled  for  half 
a  mile  before  it  got  over  its  fun.  And 
there  were  wild  strawberries  all  along  its 
banks,  and  there  was  a  huge  granite 
block,  where  of  a  Sunday  we  were  per- 
mitted to  go  and  listen  to  the  brook  and 
to  the  bobolinks.  And  the  birds !  How 
they  did  nest  about  that  house  and  or- 
chard !  A  robin  built  his  nest,  we  re- 
member, on  the  window  seat  of  the  great 
bedroom,  and  sang  to  us  in  the  morning 
while  we  lay  in  bed ;  and  a  wren  had 
found  a  convenient  knot-hole  in  the  clap- 
boards, by  the  old  kitchen  door.  Yes, 
yes,  another  year,  and  we  shall  not  wait 
for  Governor  Rollins  to  summon  us ;  but 
we  will  find  our  way  to  the  old  home- 
stead. By  all  means  let  us  go  home  once 
a  year ;  renew  youth ;  refresh  friend- 
ships ;  wipe  out  animosities,  and  create  a 
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Influencing-   the    Popular    Mind. 

"  Man's  inhumanity  to  man,"  as  the 
poet  saw  it,  may  be  regarded  as  a  vari- 
able quantity  always  considered  from 
the  unfortunate  observer's  point  of  view. 
The  weakness  of  human  nature  "  makes 
countless  thousands  mourn,"  and  we 
must  always  bear  in  mind  this  infirmity 
of  both  flesh  and  spirit  when  we  come  to 
reckon  up  the  evils  that  men  do.  Too 
often,  perhaps,  it  is  the  man  who  cri'es 
out  against  humanity  that  has  himself 
done  most  deeds  to  wring  the  heart  of 
the  weak.  His  own  sins  against  the  in- 
flexible law  of  tenderness,  justice,  char- 
ity have  eaten  away  his  ability  to  cope 
with  life's  adversities,  and  so  he  charges 
up  to  the  great  body  of  humanity  what 
he  himself  is  alone  responsible  for. 

The  sincere  pessimist — not  the  mere 
theory-zealot — draws  his  supply  of  mis- 
anthropy and  lack  of  trust  in  human  hon- 
esty from  within.  His  own  misery  col- 
ors the  whole  world  with  the  saffron  hue 
of  disease  and  decay.       He  mopes  and 
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life  mopes  with  him,  as  far  as  he  can  see ; 
he  fails,  and  to  him  the  whole  scheme  of 
creation  has  failed.  The  shiftless,  thrift- 
less man  imagines  that  the  "  world  owes 
him  a  living,"  and  because  the  world  fails 
to  pay  he  declares  it  hopelessly  bank- 
rupt. 

We  find  this  disposition  to  blame  the 
rest  of  mankind  for  what  we  bring  upon 
ourselves  permeating  life  in  all  its  phases 
of  religious,  moral,  political  and  domes- 
tic experience.  We  kindle  a  fire  in  our 
own  substance  and  assume  that  because 
we  burn  there  is  a  prevailing  incendiary 
mania.  In  politics  more,  perhaps,  than 
elsewhere  wc  may  observe  the  effect  of 
this  curious  selfishness  of  humanity. 
Party  platforms  are  not  infrequently 
shaped  to  excite  as  well  as  direct  the 
public  mind  so  that  it  will  readily  feel 
the  impact  of  a  pessimistic  influence.  A 
general  drought  and  the  consequent  fail- 
ure of  crops  may  be  artfully  made  to  ap- 
pear as  the  result  of  bad  administration 
of  the  party  in  power.  A  criminal  act 
like  that  charged  against  Neely  in  Cuba 
can  be  so  presented  that  the  people  who 
run  as  they  read  shall  be  impressed  with 
the  understanding  that  the  President  and 
his  advisers  have  willfully  participated  in 
the  disgraceful  wrong  doing. 

Now  the  large  fact  must  be  that 
wrong-doers  are  few  in  comparison  with 
the  body  of  men  and  women  who  stand 
for  honesty  and  purity,  else  the  fabric  of 
civilization  would  long  since  have  ceased 
to  be  any  protection  whatever  against 
conscienceless  depredators.  The  Amer- 
ican people  are  all  corrupt  and  plotting 
the  destruction  of  free  government  if  we 
may  believe  the  politicians ;  for  the  Dem- 
ocrats charge  the  Republicans  with  it, 
and  the  Republicans  just  as  insistently 
arraign  the  Democrats  as  guilty  beyond 
doubt.  Thinking  people,  of  course,  see 
through  the  farce;  but  it  is  surprising 
how  great  a  number  of  ordinarily  intelli- 
gent men  jump  to  seize  the  bait  cast  by 
the  clever  and  unscrupulous  political  an- 
gler. The  wish  is  father  of  the  thought. 
What  one  is  looking  for  is  easily  seen. 
The  absolute  judicial  vision  may  be  pos- 
sessed by  us  all ;  but  if  so,  few  of  us  use  it 
when  the  partisan  flag  is  up  and  the  party 
drum  calls  for  the  lock-step.  It  is  so 
much  easier  to  accept  the  theory  that  all 
Republicans,  or  Democrats,  as  the  case 


may  be,  are  bent  upon  evil  than  to  study 
independently  for  our  own  conscientious 
guidance  the  issues  presented  in  a  cam- 
paign. 

Here  is  the  greatest  danger  to  the  very 
foundation  stones  of  government.  As  a 
national  organism  we  are  just  as  strong 
as  the  average  individual  citizen.  To 
just  the  extent  that  this  average  citizen 
is  optimistic  or  pessimistic  in  his  political 
temper  and  disposition  is  the  Govern- 
ment's future  fair  or  gloomy  in  the  pub- 
lic mind.  And  it  is  the  public  mind  that 
controls. 

Every  political  campaign  is  a  tremen- 
dous educational  influence.  By  these 
quadrennial  seasons  of  discussion,  fair 
or  foul,  we  are  training  the  conscience 
and  molding  the  character  of  the  average 
citizen.  Do  we  properly  respect  the 
right  of  this  citizen  to  be  honestly  and 
sincerely  dealt  with?  Does  this  aver- 
age citizen  duly  respect  himself  by  doing 
his  own  thinking,  or  does  he  carelessly, 
even  recklessly,  step  to  the  time  of  the 
party  drum?  It  is  a  good  opportunity 
now  to  ask  this  question  and  have  it  an- 
swered ;  for  we  are  at  a  great  danger- 
point  in  the  life  of  the  world.  Never  be- 
fore in  history  was  there  greater  need 
for  the  application  of  unadulterated 
righteousness  to  the  settlement  of  a  pol- 
icy affecting  the  government  of  the 
world. 

Genius  and  Wisdom. 
Dryden  said  of  Shakespeare :  "  He  is 
always  great  when  some  great  occasion 
is  presented  to  him."  That  was  a  great 
poet's  praise  of  the  greatest  poet ;  but  it 
would  have  been  just  as  true  had  Dryden 
said  that  Shakespeare  never  failed  to  find 
a  great  occasion.  We  are  apt  to  account 
for  large  success  by  discovering  in  it  an 
element  of  accident.  The  opportunity 
looks  like  a  stroke  of  fortune ;  we  our- 
selves could  have  done  a  thing  so  simple 
as  that,  we  think,  had  we  but  been  on  the 
spot  at  the  time.  It  is  so  easy  to  forget 
that  it  needs  a  Sandow  to  lift  the  great 
load,  and  that  what  is  too  heavy  for  us 
must  be  passed  by,  even  tho  it  be  the  of- 
fering of  an  incomparable  occasion  so 
welcome  to  a  giant  like  Shakespeare. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  element  of  acci- 
dent in  all  worldly  affairs.   The  existence 
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of  a  law  and  the  friction  of  its  working 
make  unexpected  developments  not  at  all 
rare;  and  these  very  irregularities  are 
often  the  best  opportunity  that  genius 
can  have.  The  weak  and  inefficient  fencer 
never  sees  the  opening  left  by  his  oppo- 
nent ;  or  if  he  does  see  it  he  cannot  take 
masterful  advantage  of  it. 

But  the  great  opportunities  may  be 
available  only  for  the  great  and  yet  leave 
a  plenty  of  occasions  for  the  best  success 
of  those  who  are  not  great.  It  is  good 
advice  when  we  are  all  told  to  aim  high ; 
but  we  are  not  wise  when  we  forget  the 
range  of  our  weapons.  The  old  saying, 
"  The  arrow's  flight  is  the  measure  of  the 
man,"  might  be  reduced  to  a  more  ab- 
stract proverb,  "  Each  man's  success  is  in 
accepting  a  target  fairly  within  reach  of 
his  missiles."  And  this  is  as  true  in  liter- 
ary work  as  in  any  other  human  activity. 
A  perfectly  sane  ambition  is  closely  con- 
nected with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
force  required  to  accomplish  it. 

"  Know  thyself  "  should  be  the  motto 
of  every  artist.  The  most  valuable  fac- 
ulty is  that  which  enables  the  mind  to 
make  an  inventory  of  its  available  gifts. 
And  nothing  is  stronger  evidence  of  men- 
tal inefficiency  than  the  unreasoning  con- 
ceit which  so  often  leads  to  an  undertak- 
ing quite  beyond  even  the  fair  compre- 
hension of  the  ambitious  tyro.  A  burn- 
ing desire  to  do  something  great  is  no 
evidence  of  capacity  or  power;  yet  noth- 
ing is  more  common  than  for  a  very  intel- 
ligent person  to  mistake,  in  his  own  case, 
a  mere  feverish  wish  to  become  an  artist 
for  the  chafing  of  repressed  genius. 

The  great  mind  readily  utilizes  great 
opportunities ;  the  wise  mind,  no  matter 
what  its  limitations,  measures  with  ease 
and  accuracy  the  task  it  is  able  to  per- 
form, and  never  cheats  itself  with  a  heady 
over-confidence.  Most  of  the  men  and 
women  who  imagine  that  fate  is  against 
them  in  their  efforts  have  missed  their 
calling  by  looking  too  high.  One  whose 
eyes  are  fixed  on  the  moon  may  walk 
right  over  a  work-bench  or  a  plow  and 
never  see  it.  The  discontent  of  hampered 
genius  does  not  vent  itself  in  wailings 
against  the  partiality  of  Providence ;  it 
usually  results  in  a  masterpiece.  As  for 
wise  talent,  it  asks  no  odds  of  circum- 
stances ;  but  simply  chooses  the  task  fitted 
to  its  capacity. 


A    Question    of    Fair    Repre- 
sentation. 

Four  Southern  States  have  by  consti- 
tutional amendment  or  statute  disfran- 
chised a  majority  of  their  negro  cit- 
izens who  were  entitled  by  law  to  vote. 
The  adoption  of  the  amendments  or  stat- 
utes was  procured  by  intimidation  and 
fraud ;  they  were  dishonest  in  purpose 
and  are  unjust  in  operation.  The  latest 
example  is  the  amendment  attached  to 
the  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  last 
week.  The  population  of  these  four 
States  in  1890  was  as  follows :  White, 
2,620,636 ;  colored,  2,556,647.  In  Missis- 
sippi and  South  Carolina  there  is  a  con- 
siderable majority  of  negroes  ;  in  Louisi- 
ana the  population  is  almost  evenly  divid- 
ed ;  in  North  Carolina  the  whites  outnum- 
ber the  negroes  two  to  one. 

Having  thus  undertaken  to  disfran- 
chise so  large  a  number  of  their  male 
citizens  of  voting  age  who  have  hereto- 
fore been  entitled  by  law  to  cast  their  bal- 
lots at  the  polls,  these  States  should  be  re- 
quired to  pay  the  penalty  prescribed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  not  considering  now  the  injustice 
and  the  suffering  to  which  negro  voters 
have  been  subjected  by  force  and  fraud, 
but  the  power  unjustly  exercised  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  electoral  college  by 
these  States,  and  the  just  protests  of  the 
States  of  the  North  against  this  wrongful 
use  of  power  based  upon  the  numbers  of 
those  who  have  been  deprived  of  their 
votes.  The  number  of  a  State's  votes  in 
the  electoral  college  is  determined  by 
the  number  of  its  representatives  in  Con- 
gress ;  the  number  of  its  Presidential  elec- 
tors equals  the  number  of  its  representa- 
tives plus  the  number  of  its  Senators.  A 
State's  representatives  are  apportioned 
according  to  its  population.  But  the  Con- 
stitution says  that  the  right  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  de- 
nied or  abridged  by  any  State  on  account 
of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude,  and  also  that 

"  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for 
the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  Representatives 
in  Congress,  the  executive  and  judicial  officers 
of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  Legislature 
thereof,  is  denied  to  any  of  the  male  members 
of  such  State,  being  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
way  abridged,  except  for  participation  in  rebel- 
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lion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation 
therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  such  male  citizens  shall 
bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State." 

This  reduction  ought  to  be  made  in  the 
apportionment  which  will  follow  the  com- 
pletion of  this  year's  census.  The  electo- 
rate has  been  so  affected  in  the  South  by 
the  disfranchisement  of  colored  citizens 
that  the  number  of  representatives  and  of 
Presidential  electors  in  several  States  is 
absurdly  and  unjustly  out  of  proportion 
to  the  votes  cast.  Thus,  at  the  Congres- 
sional elections  of  1898  the  entire  number 
of  votes  polled  in  the  seven  districts  of 
Mississippi  was  less  than  28,000  (which 
is  below  the  average  for  a  single  district 
in  the  great  States  of  the  North),  and  the 
average  for  a  district  was  less  than  4,000. 
In  South  Carolina's  seven  districts  the 
average  fell  below  4,500;  in  Louisiana's 
six  it  was  only  5,600.  The  popular  vote 
in  1896  affords  material  for  an  instructive 
comparison  of  the  numbers  of  votes  rep- 
resented by  Presidential  electors : 

Number  Average 

Popular           of  per 

vote.          electors,  elector. 

Mississippi  70,545               9  7,838 

South  Carolina 88,907               9  7,656 

Louisiana 101,046               8  12,631 

Minnesota 335,539  9  37,282 

California 296,780  9  32,971 

Nebraska 223,245  8  27,905 

New  Jersey 371,014  10  37,101 

Georgia 162,544  13  12,503 

Iowa 521,547  13  40,119 

Wisconsin 447,411  12  36,284 

Michigan 544,492  14  38,892 

Ohio     1,014,293  23  44,099 

New  York 1,423,876  36  39,552 

That  is  to  say,  Mississippi,  in  which  only 
70,545  votes  for  Presidential  candidates 
were  cast,  and  South  Carolina,  with  less 
than  69,000,  have  as  many  votes  in  the 
electoral  college  as  Minnesota  and  Cali- 
fornia, with  a  popular  vote  exceeding 
632,000,  or  New  Jersey  and  Nebraska,  in 
which  nearly  600,000  voters  went  to  the 
polls.  Georgia,  with  162,500  votes,  had 
exactly  the  same  representation  in  the 
electoral  college  as  Iowa,  with  521,500. 
The  three  States  of  Mississippi,  South 
Carolina  and  Louisiana,  with  a  popular 
vote  of  240,000,  had  three  more  votes  in 
the  college  for  President  (casting  them 
for  Bryan  and  silver)  than  Ohio,  with  1,- 
014,000  votes,  or  more  than  four  times 


240,000.  In  voting  for  President  these 
three  States,  with  Georgia,  cast  more 
electoral  votes  than  New  York,  altho 
their  popular  vote  was  only  403,000, 
against  New  York's  1,423,000. 

The  Northern  States  will  not  long  sub- 
mit to  conditions  that  really  give  to  one 
vote  in  Mississippi  or  South  Carolina  as 
much  power  in  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent as  four  or  even  five  votes  have  in 
Minnesota,  California,  Ohio  or  New 
York.  The  inequality  and  injustice  of 
such  representation,  either  in  the  elec- 
toral college  or  in  the  House,  are  so 
manifest  that  a  majority  of  the  States 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion will  demand  that  readjustment  for 
which  the  Constitution  provides. 

An  Unalterable  Confession. 

We  have  to  thank  the  Professor  of  Di- 
dactic and  Polemic  Theology  in  Prince- 
ton Seminary  for  a  charmingly  coura- 
geous defense  of  the  entire,  unaltered 
Presbyterian  Confession  of  Faith  against 
all  its  critics.  It  makes  no  difference  to 
Dr.  Warfield  that  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  presbyteries  have  voted  in  favor  of 
omitting  certain  sections  and  amending 
others,  nor  that  a  large  and  fully  repre- 
sentative committee  appointed  to  formu- 
late changes  recommended  almost  with 
unanimity  the  more  important  of  these 
changes ;  he  stands  on  the  unaltered,  un- 
alterable Confession,  not  because  amend- 
ment is  not  now  opportune,  nor  because 
it  would  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church, 
but  because  "  we  believe  the  Confessional 
statements  against  which  the  present 
movement  is  primarily  directed  to  be  the 
truth  of  God,  and  to  be  expressed  in  the 
Confession  in  an  admirable  and  thor- 
oughly acceptable  manner,  and  because 
we  do  not  wish  this  admirable  statement 
of  the  truth  of  God  to  be  marred."  It 
may  have  been  misapprehended,  he  says, 
but  in  that  case  it  is  the  misapprehensions 
that  should  be  changed,  not  the  Confes- 
sion. 

One  stands  amazed  before  such  happy 
satisfaction.  Let  us  observe  what  are 
some  of  these  statements  whose  expres- 
sion just  suits  those  of  whom  Dr.  War- 
field  is  a  leader.  Here  is  one  which  the 
committee  of  the  Church  wanted  re- 
moved : 
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"  Elect  infants,  dying  in  infancy,  are  re- 
generated and  saved  by  Christ,  through  the 
Spirit,  who  worketh  when,  and  where,  and 
how  he  pleaseth.  So  also  are  all  other  elect 
persons  \ idiots],  who  are  incapable  of  being 
outwardly  called  by  the  ministry  of  the  world. 

"  Others,  not  elected,  altho  they  may  be 
called  by  the  ministry  of  the  word,  and  may 
have  some  common  operations  of  the  Spirit, 
yet  they  never  truly  come  to  Christ  and  can- 
not be  saved ;  much  less  can  men,  not  profess- 
ing the  Christian  religion,  be  saved  in  any 
other  way  whatsoever,  be  they  never  so  dili- 
gent to  frame  their  lives  according  to  the  light 
of  nature,  and  the  law  of  that  religion  they  do 
profess;  and  to  assert  and  maintain  that  they 
may  is  very  pernicious  and  to  be  detested." 
Chap,  xi;  3,  4. 

We  do  not  blame  the  Westminster  theo- 
logians that  with  the  light  of  their  day 
they  believed  it  to  the  glory  of  God  to 
damn  non-elect  infants  and  heathen  who 
had  never  heard  of  Christ  and  had  yet 
been  diligent  to  frame  their  lives  accord- 
ing to  the  light  of  nature  which  God  had 
given  them  as  their  only  guide ;  but 
the  Presbyterian  churches  have  learned 
something  in  morals  and  theology  in 
these  two 'and  a  half  centuries  and  want 
this  changed.  The  Scotch  Presbyterians 
have  already  done  this ;  Dr.  Warfield 
would  have  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church  cling  to  that  detestable  statement 
— and  no  "  misapprehension  " — as  "  the 
truth  of  God,"  "  expressed  in  an  admira- 
ble manner." 

Here  is  another  statement  which  the 
Presbyterian  Church  generally  does  not 
believe  felicitously  expressed : 

"  To  all  those  for  whom  Christ  has  pur- 
chased redemption,  he  doth  certainly  and  ef- 
fectually apply  and  communicate  the  same." 
viii,  8. 

This  agrees  with  other  statements  that 
God  is  pleased,  "  for  the  glory  of  his  sov- 
ereign power,"  to  foreordain  certain  men 
to  death,  and  accordingly  to  withhold 
from  them  the  converting  influences  of 
his  Spirit. 

Here  is  another  doctrine  which  Dr. 
Warfield  says  is  "  incapable  of  a  more 
prudent  or  a  more  genial  statement  "  : 

"  The  Pope  ...  is  that  antichrist,  that 
man  of  sin,  and  son  of  perdition,  that  exalteth 
himself,  in  the  Church  against  Christ,  and  all 
that  is  called  God."     xxv;  6. 

Very  "genial,"  that;  and  so  also  is  an- 
other section  (xxiv)  which  says  that 
"  such  as  profess  the  true  reformed  reli- 
gion should  not  marry  with  infidels,  Pa- 
pists or  other  idolaters." 


These  passages  are  enough  to  quote. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  "  misapprehen- 
sion "  about  them.  They  are  parts  of  a 
clear  system.  Therefore  we  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  quote  the  state- 
ments about  man's  loss  of  "  all  ability  of 
will  to  any  spiritual  good  accompanying 
salvation,"  so  that  he  is  "  utterly  indis- 
posed, disabled  and  made  opposite  to  all 
good,  and  inclined  to  all  evil,"  for  this  all 
goes  with  the  doctrine  that  only  those  can 
be  saved  whom  God,  solely  by  his  own 
choice,  elects  to  save  by  giving  them  only 
his  Spirit,  and  having  Christ  purchase 
salvation  for  them  and  for  none  others. 
Ir  is  a  beautifully  consistent  system,  too 
clearly  expressed  to  be  easily  misappre- 
hended, and  Dr.  Warfield  gives  evidence 
that  there  survive  some  faithful  theolo- 
gians who  think  it  more  inerrant  than  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  for  they  have  textual 
corruptions,  while  the  Confession  of 
Faith  has  none.  But  we  must  raise  the 
question  whether,  in  thus  lauding  its 
"  purity  and  clearness,  and  prudence  and 
geniality  and  completeness  and  beauty," 
against  the  already  expressed  condemna- 
tion of  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
Presbyterians,  he  has  not  done  a  Quix- 
otic service  to  those  whom  he  opposes. 
With  his  conclusion  we  are  in  sympathy. 
A  patching  of  the  Confession  is  absurd. 
Tt  cannot  be  amended ;  it  can  only  be  laid 
aside ;  but  that  is  already  done  by  the 
votes  of  the  presbyteries  declaring  that  it 
has  many  faults.  Let  it  stand  as  the 
monument  of  a  great  religious  movement 
of  its  time,  and  let  the  Spirit  of  God  be 
the  guide  of  the  Church ;  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  Church  will  never  again  put  it- 
self in  bonds  to  any  creed,  however  true 
and  good. 

The  Christian  Brothers  and 

Catholic  Education. 

Our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the 
long  conflict  between  the  American 
branch  of  the  Christian  Brothers  and  the 
governing  body  in  France,  and  the  decree 
which  went  forth  from  the  foreign  ma- 
jority of  that  body  that  the  American  col- 
leges should  give  lip  the  teaching  of 
Latin  and  return  to  purely  vernacular 
teaching,  such  as  De  la  Salle,  the  pious 
founder  of  the  order,  had  in  mind  for  the 
children   of   the    French    peasantry.     It 
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will  be  recalled  that  the  Roman  Congre- 
gation, after  a  long  examination,  and 
against  the  unanimous  protest  of  the 
American  hierarchy,  sustained  the  pro- 
hibition. The  fight  has  now  been  re- 
newed by  the  American  Brothers — the  is- 
sue being  complete  separation.  Whether 
the  radicals  can  secure  the  almost  unani- 
mous vote  needed  to  sever  all  connection 
with  the  great  organization  with  which 
they  have  been  so  long  identified,  is  very 
doubtful.  But  they  are  increasing  daily ; 
secession  is  their  only  resort.  The  Latin 
is  but  one  of  a  dozen  questions  upon 
which  the  two  branches  cannot  accord. 
The  younger  Americans  have  wearied  of 
compromise ;  they  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  conduct  of  the  schools ;  when 
they  become  independent  they  will  retain 
the  useful  in  the  old  system  and  rid  them- 
selves of  its  ornamental  antiquities.  With 
their  free  action  will  begin  a  new  era  in 
Catholic  collegiate  education,  and  the 
transition  from  the  Petit  Seminaire  type 
to  one  completely  adapted  to  our  own 
country  will  be  rapid  and  sure. 

The  present  American  Catholic  college 
is  a  development  of  the  eightenth  cen- 
tury boarding-schools  of  France,  where- 
in boys  prepared  for  entrance  to  the 
Grand  Ecclesiastical  Seminary.  The 
colleges  to  this  day  are  hindered  and 
cramped  by  rules  fitted  to  the  customs 
and  needs  peculiar  to  the  older  parent  in- 
stitution. During  the  French  Revolution 
many  clerical  refugees  came  to  this  coun- 
try and  were  warmly  welcomed  by  the 
pioneer  Bishops  as  ministers  to  an  in- 
creasing flock.  These  foreigners  opened 
theological  schools  where  young  men 
were  trained  for  the  priesthood,  and,  sub- 
sequently, they  established  schools  pre- 
paratory thereto,  in  which  the  teaching 
of  Latin  was  the  central  and  absorbing 
subject,  for  the  texts  used  by  the  semi- 
nary proper  were  all  written  in  that  lan- 
guage. The  increasing  influence  of  the 
lay  students  intending  to  enter  profes- 
sional life  is  evidenced  in  the  gradual  ac- 
cumulation of  more  terrestrial  topics : 
the  mathematics,  secular  history,  and  lit- 
erary exercises.  However,  since  the 
chief  purpose  was  not  education  proper, 
not  universal,  any  deviation  from  the 
special  aim  was  merely  tolerated. 

Of  course  the  Catholic  college  has  ad- 
vanced beyond  this  crude  and  anomalous 
stage.     Some  of  the    difficulties    in    the 


reconciliation  of  the  diverse  service  due 
to  the  needs  of  both  classes  of  students 
have  been  adjusted,  but  the  supremacy  of 
the  classics  is  still  unassailable  and  the 
philosophy  course,  where  it  has  any  gen- 
uine value,  is  adapted  to  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  theology.  The  only  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  the  election  of  work 
by  the  individual  student,  is  in  practice 
in  very  few  colleges.  If  these  schools 
must  ever  keep  in  view  the  embryo 
clergyman,  then  to  satisfy  others  they 
must  permit  selection  from  abundant 
courses  with  no  odious  distinctions  fa- 
voring the  ecclesiastical.  The  natural 
sciences  merit  more  attention  than  they 
get;  the  mathematics  and  physics  should 
be  correlated  and  strict  laboratory  meth- 
ods adopted.  There  are  not  ten  Catholic 
colleges  to-day  which  really  fit  young 
men  to  enter  the  technical  schools  or  the 
university  scientific  departments.  The 
small  attendance  in  these  departments  of 
the  Washington  University  can  be  in- 
creased by  better  work  in  the  minor  col- 
leges. The  present  lack  of  educational 
standards,  a  weakness  shared  with  other 
denominational  school  systems,  can  be 
remedied  only  by  association  and  co-oper- 
ation. The  private  schools  have  given 
the  degree  L.B.  to  students  unworthy  of 
the  A.B.,  because  ignorant  of  Greek, 
when  college  graduates  must  needs  spend 
four  years  in  exacting  study  at  the  tech- 
nological school  to  merit  the  same  sym- 
bol. That  other  sectarian  institutions  are 
equally  culpable  does  not  palliate  the 
negligence  of  the  Catholic  authorities 
with  their  power  of  organization  shown 
in  other  fields,  and  with  their  grand  tra- 
ditions from  the  old  Roman,  Belgian  and 
other  European  universities. 

The  recent  endeavor  of  Mgr.  Conaty, 
rector  of  the  Catholic  University,  to  con- 
federate the  colleges  was  rendered  un- 
successful in  great  part  through  the  sus- 
picions and  misgivings  of  the  foreign  su- 
periors of  the  teaching  congregations. 
American  needs  and  conditions,  not  the 
caprice  of  religious  orders,  should  dic- 
tate the  Catholic  educational  policy. 

Keeping  ever  in  view  the  boys'  priestly 
vocation,  the  early  French  masters  con- 
fined them  to  boarding  schools,  trained 
them  to  rigid  routine  of  life,  and  enforced 
a  monastic  seclusion  from  evil  mankind, 
and,  incidentally,  from  the  wholesome 
portion.     This  suppression  was  endured 
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for  several  decades  before  the  number 
and  perversity  of  the  youthful  man  of  the 
world  modified  college  custom.  The 
healthfulness  of  American  character  is 
shown  by  a  glance  at  the  modern  French 
pensionnat,  a  secular  boarding-school 
which  is  still,  as  Taine  said,  "  a  great 
stone  box,  entered  by  a  single  hole,  pro- 
vided with  an  iron  grating  and  a  porter," 
where  students  are  held  without  cessa- 
tion to  eleven  hours'  study  and  recitation 
every  day.  While  the  unfortunate  French 
youngster  finds  his  recreation  in  stilt 
exercises  within  inclosure,  the  young 
American  Catholic  college  boy,  human 
and  brutal  as  his  fellows,  must  find  his 
sport  in  the  fierce  struggles  of  the  athletic 
field. 

Despite  such  alterations  in  the  old  dis- 
ciplinary tactics,  the  general  administra- 
tion continues  essentially  monastic.  The 
Catholic  college  is  damned  with  the 
plague  of  centralized  power.  The  pres- 
ident does  not  merely  preside ;  he  is  legis- 
lator, judge  and  executor.  The  faculty 
has  no  inherent  influence;  there  is  no 
departmental  independence.  Where  re- 
ligious orders  are  in  charge,  the  relation 
of  superior  and  inferior  griveously  hurts 
educational  intercourse.  In  such  com- 
munities the  headship  is  not  a  reward  of 
merit,  won  from  an  electing  board,  nor  a 
recognition  of  special  facility  in  manage- 
ment, or  even  of  unusual  financial  dex- 
terity. This  superintendent  of  courses, 
this  master  of  methods  and  texts,  this 
regulator  of  discipline,  whose  ability  or 
imbecility  measures  the  school's  value,  is 
appointed  by  a  foreign  superior  who  has 
merely  filed-paper  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can conditions. 

Laymen  are  necessarily  excluded  from 
positions  in  institutions  so  conducted.  Of 
course,  limited  resources  are  adduced  as 
forbidding  the  employment  of  prominent 
lay  professors,  when  men,  undoubtedly 
earnest  and  intelligent,  volunteer  service 
for  mere  sustenance.  But  the  colleges 
are  poor  precisely  because  the  religious 
powers  have  taken  direction  wholly  into 
their  own  hands.  Wealthy  Catholics  will 
not  endow  colleges  in  whose  government 
they  can  have  no  part,  where  trustees  are 
mere  puppets,  and  corporation  meetings 
a  formality  to  legalize  one  man's  de- 
cisions. The  lack  of  publicity  is  the  se- 
rious defect.  The  colleges  cannot  be  es- 
tranged from  the  stirring  world  without 
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loss  to  both.  College  men  only  can  bring 
to  the  appreciative  knowledge  of  the 
thinking  public  the  message  which  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  and  other  prelates  tell  us 
that  the  Catholic  Church  bears  to  the  re- 
public. No  teaching  body,  however 
strongly  intrenched,  can  remain  aloof. 
President  Harper  takes  us  into  his  confi- 
dence and  discusses  his  aims  and  meth- 
ods; President  Schurman  at  the  public 
call  abandons  his  university  and  crosses 
the  world  to  study  a  difficult  national 
problem.  In  the  examination  of  eco- 
nomic questions  even  in  the  tumult  of  a 
political  canvass,  the  professors  have 
received  most  respectful  consideration. 
We  have  broken  down  the  old  traditional 
barriers.  The  daily  press  has  made  us 
familiar  with  the  colleges ;  we  know  their 
distinctive  methods,  merits,  plans  and 
ideals.  Will  the  Catholic  college  alone 
stand  aside  and  refuse  to  take  its  natural 
position  as  public  teacher,  as  interpreter 
of  Catholic  thought  and  principle? 

An  article  by  Mr.  Groff 
on  another  page  gives 
the  sad  account  of 
starvation  in  portions  of  Porto  Rico.  An- 
other letter,  received  from  Ponce,  tells 
the  same  tale : 

You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  suffering  here. 
People  fall  starving  in  the  city  of  Ponce,  and 
in  towns  like  Juana  Diaz  people  have  been 
taken  from  the  public  square  to  the  cemetery. 
Already  in  some  cases  the  dead  have  been 
abandoned  in  their  huts  because  the  survivors 
had  not  strength  to  carry  them  to  the  cemetery. 
Yesterday,  coming  from  Ponce,  I  found  in  two 
places  on  the  road  families  of  starving  people 
falling  in  gutters  by  the  roadside. 

Owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  supply  of 
rice  and  beans  the  suffering  is  likely  to 
be  much  worse.  From  other  sources  we 
hear  similar  reports.  In  the  municipality 
of  Yauco  the  usual  mortality  is  60  a 
month.  In  three  weeks  it  has  been  400. 
One  should  not  be  misled  by  statements 
attributed  in  an  interview  to  Governor 
Allen  to  the  effect  that  five  times  as  much 
sugar  will  be  produced  in  Porto  Rico  this 
summer  as  ever  before.  No  increase  of 
production  of  sugar  can  be  expected, 
while  the  coffee  industry,  on  which  the 
interior  of  the  island  depends,  has  been 
almost  wholly  ruined.  Mr.  Groff  pro- 
poses education,  and  especially  in  agri- 
culture, as  a  remedy,  but  he  would  not 
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pretend  that  it  is  one  that  will  meet  this 
present  emergency.  Senor  Amadeo 
urges  that  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Foraker  law  the  Porto  Rico  Government 
has  power  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  present 
emergencies.  He  would  have  $10,000,000 
provided  for  an  agricultural  bank  to  be 
loaned  to  planters  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
organizing agricultural  industry,  and 
$5,000,000  more  loaned  to  the  municipali- 
ties to  relieve  distress  on  such  lines  as 
has  been  done  with  such  enterprise  and 
generosity  in  India.  In  1871  Porto  Rico 
borrowed  $8,000,000  to  pay  for  slaves 
that  were  freed,  and  the  loan  was  soon 
paid.  The  island  now  has  not  a  cent  of 
debt,  and  it  certainly  is  a  matter  to  be 
seriously  considered  by  Governor  Allen 
and  by  our  Cabinet  whether  such  a  loan 
should  not  be  made.  We  have  a  famine 
problem  near  at  hand  to  which  sufficient 
attention  has  not  been  paid. 


The  Mansfield,  O.,       A"  outrfge°«s  <f  rni- 
R.  nal     not    has    twice 

taken  place  in  so  de- 
cent a  region  as  Mansfield,  O.  To  be 
sure  nobody  was  killed  ;  but  a  preacher 
who  was  offensive  to  the  people  was 
stripped  and  painted  blue,  and  three 
others  a  few  days  later  were  met  by  a 
mob  and  by  policemen  and  not  allowed 
to  land  from  the  train,  but  were  sent  back 
to  Chicago.  This  is  utter  lawlessness 
and  a  disgrace  to  the  city,  its  Mayor  and 
its  police.  To  be  sure  we  do  not  admire 
the  style  of  the  teaching  of  those  preach- 
ers. They  belong  to  Dr.  Dowie's  Zion 
Church.  But  they  are  not  immoral  men, 
and  they  teach  no  immorality.  Their 
Christianity  is  crude  and  sturdy,  two 
qualities  that  often  go  together,  but  it  is 
substantially  that  of  the  rest  of  us.  The 
Zionites  are  one  of  half  a  dozen  small  de- 
nominations that  believe  in  faith  healing. 
To  be  sure  Dr.  Dowie  denounces  doctors 
and  druggists  and  secret  societies  and 
the  eating  of  oysters  or  pork,  but  these 
come  within  the  limits  of  permissible 
aberrations.  To  be  sure  Dr.  Dowie 
rules  with  a  rod  of  iron,  but  he  does  it 
by  the  consent  of  his  people,  who  like  to 
have  it  so.  He  teaches  no  drunkenness 
•or  polygamy  or  robbery.  He  uses  very 
strong  language,  and  denounces  the  ene- 
mies of  his  Church  severely,  but  so  far 
as  we  know  he  keeps  within  the  law,  and 


A  Farmers 
Trust 


his  preachers  ought  to  have  the  law's 
protection.  We  are  amazed  at  the  pusil- 
lanimity of  the  authorities  that  could  not 
protect  a  peaceable  meeting,  and  are  as- 
tonished that  such  a  large  band  of  riot- 
ers could  have  been  gathered  in  what  we 
had  supposed  to  be  a  Christian  city. 
& 

,  A  national  conference  of 
farmers  and  farmers'  or- 
ganizations was  to  meet  in 
Topeka  on  Wednesday  of  this  week.  The 
proposal  is  to  organize  a  corporation  of 
$20,000,000  capital,  with  shares  at  ten 
dollars  each,  with  warehouses  in  various 
large  Eastern  cities  through  which  agri- 
cultural products  can  be  handled  and 
sold,  thus  controlling  the  prices  of  such 
products.  Thus  in  Kansas  there  will  be 
sixty-five  million  bushels  of  wheat  raised 
more  than  is  needed  for  the  State,  and 
the  purpose  of  this  combine  is  to  secure 
good  prices  and  fair  profit  without  the 
intervention  of  the  grain  dealers.  The 
secretary  of  the  organization  says : 

"  The  fight  of  the  farmers  against  the  trust 
has  proved  a  failure.  It  is  now  time  for  them 
to  change  their  tactics.  They  should  form 
combinations,  leaving  out  the  evil  features,  and 
in  a  plain  business  way  adopting  business 
methods  that  will  benefit  the  toiling  masses." 

That  is  a  very  sensible  proposition.  It  is 
not  fighting  fire  with  fire,  but  progress 
with  progress.  Business  has  to  be  done 
now  on  a  large  scale,  with  large  capital, 
through  large  combinations,  and  the 
farmers  ought  to  make  use  of  the  meth- 
ods of  the  day  instead  of  fighting  them.  A 
similar  plan  on  a  smaller  scale  has  suc- 
ceeded with  dairymen,  and  with  orange- 
growers  in  California,  while  a  farmer's 
wheat  trust  in  Kansas  failed  ten  years 
ago. 


Missionaries 
in     China 


Mr.  Sheridan  P.  Read,  in 
his  instructive  article  on 
the  "  Foreigners  in  China," 
gives  advice  to  mission  boards  and  mis- 
sionaries which  he  well  knows  they  will 
not  accept.  From  considerable .  experi- 
ence as  former  consul  at  Tientsin  and  as 
an  importer  and  agent  in  the  China  trade, 
he  is  well  qualified  to  speak  on  matters 
that  concern  merchants  and  trade. 
Doubtless  the  twenty-eight  treaty  ports 
which  ho  enumerates  do  afford  some- 
thing of  a  mission  field  without  going 
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elsewhere,  but  probably  every  one  of 
them  is  already  occupied.  And  it  might 
equally  be  said  that  the  United  States  af- 
fords a  sufficient  field  for  labor  without 
going  to  China  at  all.  As  merchants  may 
be  supposed  to  know  their  business,  so 
missionaries  may  be  supposed  to 
know  their  business.  Their  business 
is  to  convert  the  world ;  and  for 
that  purpose,  if  there  are  enough  of 
them,  they  must  go  everywhere  and  take 
the  risk.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Read  sug- 
gests, they  have  reasons  for  preferring 
other  than  treaty  ports,  and  the  immense 
number  of  places  occupied  by  them  all 
over  the  empire  is  surprising.  The  read- 
ers need  to  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Read 
specifies  only  American  Protestant  mis- 
sions in  these  treaty  ports ;  that  most  of 
those  mentioned  by  him  as  unoccupied 
are  the  stations  of  British  or  German  so- 
cieties, net  to  speak  of  the  Catholic  and 
Greek  missions. 

J* 

The  Emperor  William  seems  to  be  an 
Old  Testament  Christian  after  the  style 
of  Oom  Paul.  He  preached  a  vigorous 
sermon  on  Sunday,  July  29th,  on  board 
his  imperial  yacht,  after  attending  the 
embarkation  of  troops  to  China.  His 
text  was  the  passage  in  Exodus  telling 
how  the  Hebrews  were  victorious  while 
Moses  held  up  his  hands,  but  Amalek 
prevailed  when  they  dropped.  Of  course 
the  Chinese  were  the  Amalekites,  and  he 
vigorously  proposed  the  double  duty  of 
prayer  and  of  fighting  until  the  Chinese 
power  was  crushed.  It  was  a  victory 
which  he  sought  of  Christianity  and  com- 
merce over  paganism.  He  did  not  refer 
to  the  fact  that  the  heathen  Japanese  have 
a  very  large  part  in  the  task  assigned. 

The  Armenian  massacre  was  not  the 
last  of  the  great  persecutions.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  thousands  and  probably 
tens  of  thousands  of  Christians  have  been 
murdered  in  China,  some  of  them  with 
terrible  tortures.  We  shall  hear  no  more, 
we  trust,  about  "  rice  Christians "  in 
China.  Native  Christians  have  been 
flayed  alive  for  refusing  to  give  up  their 
faith.  Dr.  Ting,  a  graduate  of  an  Amer- 
ican college  in  China,  refused  to  renounce 
Christianity  after  receiving  two  thousand 
lashes.  Those  who  have  been  surprised 
to  learn  the  number    of    Christians    in 


China  are  now  surprised  to  learn  of  their 
constancv. 

An  amusing  instance  of  newspaper 
misapprehension  was  that  which  report- 
ed the  Tsungli-yamen  as  declaring  that 
they  could  not  have  assassinated  the  en- 
voys, because  Confucius  taught  that  am- 
bassadors must  not  be  murdered  in  the 
spring  or  autumn.  It  should  have  read 
that  Confucius  in  his  "  Spring  and  Au- 
tumn "  taught  that  ambassadors  must  not 
be  murdered.  Another  of  his  aphorisms 
worth  recalling  to  the  memory  of  the 
Tsungli-yamen  is  that  "  Not  more  surely 
does  the  grass  bend  before  the  wind  than 
the  masses  yield  to  the  will  of  those 
above  them." 

The  missionaries  were  warning  the 
diplomatists  for  months  before  the  Chi- 
nese outbreak  of  the  danger,  but  they 
were  laughed  at.  Dr.  H.  H.  Lowry  saw 
Minister  Conger  a  few  weeks  before  the 
attack  on  Peking,  and  in  reply  to  his 
warning  was  told  that  "  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  there  are  any  Boxers."  The 
British  consul  at  Tientsin  charged  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Brown  with  crying 
"  wolf  "  when  there  was  no  wolf.  They 
have  since  learned  how  near  the  mission- 
aries are  to  the  fountains  of  information. 

The  invention  of  the  elevator  wrought 
a  revolution  in  city  architecture.  A 
smaller  revolution  is  likely  to  be  wrought 
by  the  automobile.  The  first  dwelling- 
house  in  this  city  has  just  been  designed 
in  which  there  is  a  special  entrance  to  the 
automobile  room,  which  will  take  the 
place  of  a  stable  in  the  rear. 

Once  more  our  Government,  through 
its  consul-general,  has  presented  a  vigor- 
ous demand  to  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  for 
the  payment  of  the  damages  due  and 
promised,  but  still  the  Sultan  delays.  It 
is  possible,  we  believe,  for  our  patience 
to  be  exhausted. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  people  who 
abuse  the  Administration  for  not  allow- 
ing self-government  just  yet  to  the  brown 
men  in  the  Philippines,  but  who  take 
away  the  right  of  self-government  from 
black  men  here  at  home  ? 


INSURANCE. 


Insurance  in  Congress. 

The  movement  for  what  is  called  Na- 
tional supervision  of  insurance  must  be 
expected  to  come  up  again,  and  it  is  pos- 
sible that  a  bill  to  that  end  may  ultimate- 
ly get  through.  By  simple  comparison, 
one  regulating  bureau  must  worry  less 
than  thirty,  and  yet  the  comparison  is 
not  quite  so  simple.  There  will  be  prac- 
tical difficulties  in  the  substitution,  one 
of  which  will  be  in  making  the  thirty 
let  go ;  and  then  there  is  no  certainty 
that  the  one  would  be  a  relief  on  the 
whole.  Meanwhile,  whatever  goes  to  il- 
lustrate the  wisdom  of  Congress  upon  the 
subject  of  insurance  is  not  untimely.  In 
the  last  session  a  bill  was  up  to  regulate 
insurance  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
the  fate  of  the  measure  we  do  not  recall, 
but  the  talk  upon  it  was  notable.  It  was 
said  that  insurance  companies  always 
have  friends  everywhere  except  in 
heaven — a  not  very  lucid  remark,  yet 
one  which  does  not  indicate  a  friendly 
feeling.  In  charge  of  the  bill  was  Mr. 
Jenkins,  who  had  no  fears  and  no  sym- 
pathies for  the  companies.  Mr.  Hepburn 
thought  they  could  afford  to  pay  a  50 
per  cent,  premium  tax,  instead  of  that 
finally  agreed  to  by  the  House,  i*/->  per 
cent.  He  has  been,  he  said,  a  complain- 
ant all  his  life  against  the  frauds  and 
wrongs  perpetrated  upon  the  people  by 
insurance  companies.  As  illustrating 
these,  he  said  the  rate  charged  in  Wash- 
ington is  double  that  of  the  same  com- 
panies in  other  cities,  and  that  80  cents 
per  $100  is  charged  for  a  three-year  pol- 
icy in  Washington,  but  that  in  Philadel- 
phia it  can  be  had  for  35  or  40  cents.  Here 
Mr.  Ray,  of  New  York,  desired  to  ask  the 
member  if  he  knew  the  character  and  sit- 
uation of  the  properties  to  be  the  same. 
"  No,  I  do  not  know  that,"  replied  Mr. 
Hepburn,  and  when  the  question  was  re- 
peated, "  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that."  He  has  heard,  probably  correct- 
ly, that  a  specific  policy  has  been  written 
at  40  cents  in  one  city  and  at  80  in  an- 
other, but  he  does  not  "  know  anything  " 
further  about  it.  A  proved  wrong?  We 
believe  it  to  be  a  fact  that  you  can  go  to  a 
metal   dealer   on   Pearl    Street   and   buy 
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metal  for  a  few  cents  a  pound,  while  an- 
other dealer  on  John  Street  charges  over 
$200  a  pound  for  metal ;  is  not  here  an 
oppressive  discrimination  ? 

The  Supreme  Lodge  of  the  Knights 
of  Honor  had  an  annual  session 
in  Buffalo  at  the  end  of  June,  and  the 
outlook  exhibited  was  not  encouraging. 
At  the  end  of  1898,  the  Supreme  Dictator 
reported,  the  membership  was  82,256, 
representing  $146,703,000  insurance  in 
force.  During  the  year  4,389  new  mem- 
bers were  received,  but  1,938  died,  and 
17,643  were  suspended;  that  is,  lapsed; 
more  than  four  times  as  many  dropped 
out  as  entered.  The  average  age  of  rein- 
stated members  was  46.58 ;  of  those  who 
died,  56.43;  of  the  suspended  (lapsed), 
42.18;  of  the  new  entrants,  30.30.  The 
membership  at  the  end  of  1899  was  1,685 
above  70,  33,317  between  50  and  70,  31,- 
861  under  50;  average  age  of  total  mem- 
bership, 49.18.  The  death  rate  was  12.85 
below  50  years,  33.71  between  50  and  70, 
and  88.51  above  70.  The  Dictator  thinks 
it  hard  to  say  what  has  caused  this  loss 
in  membership  and  increased  death  rate, 
but  it  is  really  very  easy,  and  we  have 
explained  it  so  many  times  that  we  need 
not  repeat  the  explanation.  The  Dictator 
hopes  that  the  tide  will  turn,  suspensions 
becoming  fewer  and  new  members  more 
numerous.  Old  members  (who  do  not 
"  suspend  ")  furnish  a  large  number  of 
the  deaths,  and  the  Dictator  has  a 
"  simple  "  remedy  for  the  falling  off  in 
membership.  The  simple  remedy  is  to 
fill  the  ranks  with  healthy  new  members, 
which  can  be  done  "by  individual  effort." 

It  is  easily  said,  but  the  simplest  means 
are  sometimes  impossible  ones.  New 
blood  is  wanted,  altho  that  could  be  only 
a  temporary  relief ;  but  the  trouble  is 
that  no  individual  effort  can  change  the 
facts  in  the  case  or  make  them  attractive. 
Knights  of  Honor,  Supreme  Dictator, 
Lord  High  Everything,  and  so  on — these 
titles  have  an  alluring  sound,  but  their 
ineffectiveness  reminds  us  anew,  as  it  did 
many  years  ago,  of  two  lines  in  Gray's 
Elegy : 

Can  Honor's  voice  provoke  the  silent  dust, 
Or  Flattery  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  Death? 


FINANCIAL. 


Loaning  Money  to  England. 

The  British  Government  is  in  the 
money  market  for  another  loan,  and  it  is 
probable  that  subscriptions  in  the  United 
States  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  en- 
tire sum  of  £10,000,000.  About  one- 
third  of  the  amount  is  wanted  for  the  ex- 
penses of  the  operations  in  China,  and 
the  remainder  will  be  used  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  South  Africa.  This 
forthcoming  issue  of  exchequer  bonds 
was  announced  on  the  3d  inst.,  two  bank- 
ing houses  in  this  city,  one  in  Boston  and 
one  in  Philadelphia  having  been  author- 
ized to  receive  subscriptions.  These 
houses,  it  was  understood,  had  sub- 
scribed for  one-half  of  the  entire  loan. 
On  the  following  day  it  was  known  that 
one  of  the  houses  was  ready  to  take  all 
of  it,  if  such  a  proposition  would  be  en- 
tertained in  London,  and  that  subscrip- 
tions for  about  half  of  the  full  amount 
had  already  been  received  here  from  in- 
surance companies,  other  corporations 
and  investors  who  desire  to  transfer  cap- 
ital from  United  States  bonds  to  these 
new  securities.  The  new  British  bonds 
run  for  three  years,  draw  interest  at  3  per 
cent.,  are  payable  at  par  upon  maturity, 
and  are  issued  at  98.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  net  annual  return  upon  the  in- 
vestment will  be  nearly  3%  per  cent.,  so 
that  the  securities  are  quite  attractive  to 
investors  holding  United  States  bonds  on 
which  the  net  return  is  less  than  2  per 
cent.  The  terms  in  the  case  of  the  so- 
called  Khaki  loan  of  £30,000,000  in 
March  last  were  less  favorable.  Those 
bonds  were  issued  at  98^ ,  with  interest 
at  2^4  per  cent.  The  subscriptions  in 
Great  Britain  were  so  large — twenty 
times  the  sum  called  for — that  altho  a 
considerable  part  of  the  amount  wanted 
was  offered  here,  the  American  allotment 
was  cut  down  to  about  $3,000,000.  The 
Khaki  bonds,  however,  after  selling  at  a 
premium,  have  recently  been  quoted  at 
il/4  below  par.  Consequently  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  British  public  will  be  less 
eager  to  obtain  the  new  bonds,  and  that  a 
larger  allotment  to  American  subscribers 
will  be  made  this  time.    This  country  can 


easily  spare  the  gold,  and  if  as  much  as 
$10,000,000  should  be  shipped  it  is  not 
expected  that  the  money  market  will  be 
injuriously  disturbed.  The  incident  fur- 
nishes fresh  evidence  as  to  the  growing 
prominence  of  the  United  States  as  one 
of  the  world's  great  powers  in  finance. 
It  is  reported  that  Russia  will  soon  un- 
dertake to  negotiate  another  loan  here, 
and  it  may  be  that  American  capitalists 
will  have  an  opportunity  in  the  near  fu- 
ture to  subscribe  for  part  of  a  new  Ger- 
man loan. 

& 

Financial    Items. 

The  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
&  Omaha  Railway  Company  have  de- 
clared a  dividend  of  3^2  per  cent,  on  the 
preferred  stock,  payable  August  20th. 

....  It  is  expected  that  the  exports  of 
wheat  this  year  from  Argentina  will 
amount  to  75,000,000  bushels.  In  one 
week  recently  4,300,000  bushels  were 
shipped. 

....  Altho  the  new  steel  mill  to  be 
erected  at  Duquesne  by  the  Carnegie 
Steel  Company  will  cost  more  than 
$1,000,000,  it  will  give  employment  to 
only  500  men,  owing  to  the  extensive  use 
of  labor-saving  devices  and  automatic 
machinery  for  handling  the  product. 

....  The  latest  combination  in  the  iron 
and  steel  industry  is  the  Crucible  Steel 
Company,  which  embraces  thirteen  com- 
panies heretofore  manufacturing  crucible 
steel  and  about  95  per  cent,  of  the  output 
of  such  steel.  The  capital  is  $50,000,- 
000,  half  common  and  half  preferred 
stock. 

....  Exports  of  provisions  from  this 
country  in  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on 
June  30th  exceeded  those  of  any  previous 
year,  the  total  having  been  fully  $180,- 
000,000,  against  $175,500,000  in  1899, 
$167,340,000  in  1898,  and  an  average  of 
about  $135,500,000  for  the  three  years 
preceding. 

....  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  has  finally  secured  complete 
control  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  Western 
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Railway  Company,  and  the  last  obstacle 
to  the  reorganization  of  the  Pittsburgh 
and  Western,  which  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  since  1896,  has  thus 
been  removed. 

....The  celebrated  case  of  the  Gov- 
ernment against  what  was  called  the 
Cast  Iron  Pipe  Trust,  under  the  Anti- 
Trust  law  of  1890,  has  finally  been  dis- 
posed of  by  the  imposition  of  a  fine  of 
$1,800  and  costs  upon  the  six  associated 
companies  by  Judge  Clark  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  in  Tennessee. 

....The  Railway  Gazette's  corrected 
estimates  of  new  railway  construction 
in  the  United  States  for  the  half-year 
ending  with  June  show  a  total  of  2,025 
miles,  against  1,181  in  the  first  half  of 
the  year  1899.  Texas  was  at  the  top  of 
the  list,  with  164  miles,  followed  by  Iowa, 
149  miles;  Mississippi,  119;  Georgia, 
117;  and  California,  104. 

.  . .  .The  new  two  per  cent,  bonds  of 
the  denomination  of  $50,000  bear  the  por- 
trait of  Benjamin  Franklin,  those  of  $10,- 
000  that  of  Commodore  Bainbridge,  and 
the  bond  for  $1,000  has  the  vignette  of 
Thomas  H.  Benton.  On  those  of  other 
denominations  will  be  seen  the  portraits 
of  John  Adams,  John  A.  Dix,  William 
H.  Seward,  Secretary  Stanton  and  Gen- 
eral Sheridan. 

....President  James  Stillman,  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  who  has  for  some 
time  past  been  a  shareholder  in  the  Lin- 
coln National  Bank,  recently  purchased 
a  large  number  of  additional  shares  from 
the  estate  of  the  late  Cornelius  Vander- 
bilt.  The  Lincoln  may,  however,  he  says, 
still  be  regarded  as  a  Vanderbilt  bank,  as 
W.  K.  Vanderbilt  and  Frederick  W.  Van- 
derbilt retain  their  holdings.  It  is  nat- 
ural, he  adds,  that  the  recent  increase  of 
his  own  holdings  should  bring  the  City 
and  the  Lincoln  into  closer  relations  and 
impart  additional  strength  to  both  insti- 
tutions. As  national  banks  are  not  per- 
mitted to  establish  branches,  the  City 
Bank  adopts  such  measures  as  it  deems 
wise  to  meet  adequately  the  needs  of  its 
patrons  in  every  part  of  the  city. 

.  .  .  .Sales  (if  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
stocks  during  the  past  week  were: 

National  City  Hank     335 

Trust  Company  of  America 

New  York  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company 1,401 


Pebbles. 

The  effects  of  The  Hague  Peace  Confer- 
ence have  been  working  backward  ever  since. — 
The  Philadelphia  Ledger. 

....  The  Seaman :  "  Have  you  ever  been  on  a 
battle  ship  when  she  clears  for  action?  "  The 
Landsman:  "  No."  "  Well  it  is  the  most 
thrilling  and  impressive  moment  you  can  con- 
ceive." "  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  golf  club  champion  get  ready  to  drive?  " 
— Life. 

.  ..  .Once  when  Judge  Gary,  of  Chicago,  was 
trying  a  case,  he  was  disturbed  by  a  young  man 
who  kept  moving  about  in  the  rear  of  the  room, 
lifting  chairs  and  looking  under  things. 
"  Young  man,"  Judge  Gary  called  out,  "  you 
are  making  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  noise. 
What  are  you  about?"  "Your  Honor,"  re- 
plied the  young  man,  "  I  have  lost  my  overcoat 
and  am  trying  to  find  it."  "  Well,"  said  the 
venerable  jurist,  "  people  often  lose  whole  suits 
in  here  without  making  all  that  disturbance." 
— Exchange. 

A  moonlit  sky,  an  evening  fair, 
And  on  the  lawn  a  loving  pair ; 
Beneath  the  trees  where  lights  are  dim 

Aha^ockSu,-ngsfromlimbtoUmb. 

The  man  and  maid  seek  out  the  nook, 
The  scene  takes  on  an  altered  look ; 
The  hammock  idly  swings  no  more, 

here 
But  the  moonlit  sky,  and  the  evening  fair, 
The  hammock  taut,  with  the  loving  pair, 
Are  a  little  bit  more  than  the  tree  can  stand 
And 
they 
all 


they 


mix  up 

when 

come  to  land.  - 


-Cornell  Widow. 


.  ..  ."  Halt!  "  cried  the  alert  patrolman  as  a 
beautifully  caparisoned  carriage  drove  up,  con- 
taining a  portly  gentleman.  The  driver  reined 
in  his  steeds  and  the  sentry,  standing  firmly  in 
the  middle  of  the  street,  shouted :  "  Who  is 
there?"  Not  knowing  what  else  to  say  the 
occupant  of  the  carriage  answered:  "Judge 
Taft,  president  of  the  Civil  Commission." 
"  Advance,  Judge  Taft,  to  be  recognized," 
bawled  the  sentry.  The  Judge  advanced  and 
the  following  dialogue  took  place:  Sentry: 
"  Have  you  a  pass?  "  Taft:  "  No,  sir.  Do  I 
require  one?  "  Sentry:  "  You  do,  sir,  and  it's 
my  duty  to  run  you  in."  Taft:  "  But  I  am  the 
Civil  Governor  of  the  Philippine  Islands." 
Sentry:  "That  don't  cut  any  figure.  You're 
a  civilian  and  out  after  hours.  I'll  let  you  go 
by  this  time,  but  the  next  time  I  catch  you, 
you'll  have  to  see  the  captain."  "  Thank  you." 
murmured  Judge  Taft,  as  he  drove  away.  And 
there  and  then  he  formed  a  resolution  to  put 
in  an  application  for  a  pass.  According  to 
latest  accounts  he  got  it. — Manila  1 
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Th     P  Ittl     1     Charles  A.   Towne,  nom- 
F.  ..  inated    by    the    Populists 

for  Vice-President,  has 
written  a  letter  declining  the  nomination 
in  favor  of  Stevenson,  the  Democratic 
candidate,  whom  he  will  support  in  the 
campaign.  This  makes  the  Demo-Popu- 
list fusion  complete,  as  the  Populists 
nominated  Bryan  for  the  first  place. 
Bryan  has  addressed  to  the  Democratic 
Notification  Committee  a  long  letter,  to 
which  we  refer  elsewhere.  General 
Palmer,  candidate  of  the  Gold  Democrats 
in  1896  for  President,  has  announced  his 
intention  to  vote  this  year  for  McKinley, 
saying  that  Bryan  is  "  the  high  priest  of 
Populism,"  which  is  "  already  strong 
enough  to  menace  the  best  interests  of 
safe  government ;  "  that  Bryan  will  sure- 
ly be  defeated;  that  McKinley  has  the 
confidence  of  the  best  element  in  the 
country,  and  that  while  he  differs  with 
him  on  many  questions,  "  between  him 
and  Bryan  there  is  but  one  course."  The 
Democratic  committee  is  making  special 
effort  to  exert  influence  upon  German- 
American  voters.  The  Republicans  have 
issued  a  statement  designed  to  show  that 
if  Bryan  should  be  elected,  his  election 
would  carry  with  it  a  reduction  of  the 
gold  majority  in  the  Senate  to  a  margin 
of  only  one  or  two  votes,  and  might  even 
turn  the  scale  in  favor  of  silver.  At  the 
recent  election  in  Alabama,  the  Demo- 
cratic majority  was  about  70,000,  more 
than  half  of  the  Populists  having  re- 
turned to  the  Democratic  party.  The 
Democrats  have  nine-tenths  of  the  Leg- 
islature, which  will  pass  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  disfranchise  the  negroes. 
The  Wisconsin  Republicans  have  nom- 
inated ex-Congressman  La  Follette  for 
Governor;  the  most  interesting  part  of 


their  platform  is  a  demand  for  the  aboli- 
tion by  statute  of  caucuses  and  conven- 
tions for  the  nomination  of  candidates 
for  Congress,  State  offices,  the  Legis- 
lature, and  county  offices,  in  order  that 
all  nominations  may  be  made  directly  by 
the  people  at  the  primaries.  Reports 
from  Colorado  foreshadow  a  striking 
change  in  the  strength  of  parties  at  the 
national  election.  The  Silver  Repub- 
lican party  has  been  reduced  to  a  small 
number;  the  Populist  party  has  fallen 
away ;  many  of  the  prominent  mine-own- 
ers have  joined  the  Republicans ;  cattle- 
men and  flock-owners  are  taking  the  same 
course ;  and  while  Bryan  may  carry  the 
State,  his  plurality,  it  is  said,  will  be 
small,  altho  in  1896  he  had  161,000  votes 
against  only  26,000  for  McKinley.  Re- 
turns from  the  primaries  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  members  of  the  Legislature  in 
Pennsylvania  show  a  large  increase  in 
the  number  of  candidates  opposed  to 
Quay,  who  cannot  be  re-elected. 


Coler  and  Croker 
in  New  York 


The  political  situation 
in  the  State  of  New 
York  has  become  very 
interesting  on  account  of  the  candidacy 
of  the  young  Comptroller  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Coler,  for  the  office  of 
Governor.  He  is  opposed  by  Croker  and 
the  entire  Tammany  group,  for  the  suffi- 
cient reason  that  in  the  city  government 
he  has  stedfastly  opposed  them,  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  people.  Croker's  candidate 
is  State  Senator  Mackey,  of  Buffalo,  but 
Coler  has  the  support  of  ex-Senator  Hill 
and  Mayor  McGuire,  of  Syracuse,  the 
chairman  of  the  State  Committee,  and  it 
is  expected  that  his  name  will  be  present- 
ed in  the  Democratic  convention  by  the 
sixty-three  delegates  from  Brooklyn.    To 
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the  votes  of  these  delegates  may  be  added 
enough  votes  from  other  parts  of  the 
State  to  give  him  a  majority.  Until  last 
Saturday  he  was  not  a  candidate,  altho  he 
had  said  that  he  would  accept  a  nomina- 
tion if  the  schemes  of  the  Ramapo  Water 
Company  should  be  an  issue  in  the  cam- 
paign. Recent  attacks  upon  him  by  Cro- 
ker's  friends  have  now  induced  him  to 
stand  for  the  nomination.  Inasmuch  as 
the  State  election  in  New  York  may  affect 
the  national  election  on  the  same  date,  the 
possible  nomination  of  this  honest  and 
progressive  young  officer  of  the  great  city 
becomes  a  matter  of  much  importance.  It 
was  due  to  his  fearless  opposition  that 
the  city  was  saved  from  the  burden  of  a 
forty  years'  contract  with  this  Ramapo 
Water  Company  at  $5,000,000  a  year, 
$3,500,000  of  which  would  have  been 
profit.  Prominent  men  in  both  parties 
are  interested  in  the  company,  altho  the 
contract  was  supported  by  leading  officers 
of  the  Tammany  government.  Owing  to 
this  bi-partisan  interest  the  company  had 
obtained  from  the  Legislature  a  charter 
which  empowers  it  to  condemn  land  for 
water  supply  in  all  parts  of  the  State  and 
to  sell  power  derived  from  the  water 
rights  so  obtained.  The  city  of  New  York 
has  no  such  power.  By  means  of  it  the 
company  menaces  every  municipality  in 
the  State.  Coler's  attempts  to  procure  a 
repeal  of  this  remarkable  charter  were 
unsuccessful,  and  one  of  those  who  op- 
posed them  was  ex-Congressman  Odell, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 
mittee and  the  intimate  associate  of  Sen- 
ator Piatt.  At  one  time  it  was  expected 
that  Odell  would  be  the  Republican  or- 
ganization's candidate  for  Governor,  but 
he  now  says  he  will  not  accept  a  nomina- 
tion. What  Coler  especially  desires  is 
that  this  Ramapo  company's  power  and 
projects  shall  be  opposed  in  the  platform 
of  his  party  or  in  those  of  both  parties. 
The  company  has  been  checked  by  him, 
but  it  waits  its  opportunity.  Allied  to 
this  question,  in  relation  with  the  candi- 
dacy of  Coler  are  others  relating  to  the 
taxation  and  restraint  of  corporations. 
J* 

Late  reports  from  Cape 

a.  Nome    say    that    several 

Gold   Dire"*'     thousand  '     gold-seekers 

there  are  now  destitute  Or  soon   will   be 

objects  of  charity  ;  4,000  of  these  recently 


signed  a  petition  addressed  to  the  War 
1  )epartment,  in  which  they  begged  for 
Government  transports  to  take  them 
away  before  it  should  be  too  late.  Less 
than  sixty  days  of  navigation  now  re- 
main, and  these  men  will  be  unable  to 
support  themselves  through  the  arctic 
winter.  But  the  Government  cannot  find 
transports  enough  for  the  troops  it  is 
sending  to  China.  General  Randall's  es- 
timate of  the  number  of  the  destitute  is 
1,000.  There  is  gold  in  the  vicinity  of 
Nome,  but  the  beach  diggings  have  been 
nearly  exhausted.  The  richest  claims 
are  along  the  creeks,  and  until  a  short 
time  ago  the  profitable  working  had  been 
prevented  by  a  scarcity  of  water.  The 
recent  rains  have  given  a  supply.  Two 
ships  from  Nome  brought  down  over 
$500,000  last  week.  Dredging  the  sands 
under  water  and  near  the  beach  has  been 
unprofitable.  At  last  accounts  there  had 
been  no  new  cases  of  smallpox  at  Nome 
for  several  days,  but  the  epidemics  of 
pneumonia  and  typhoid  fever  had  not  be- 
gun to  abate.  The  military  government 
has  not  been  able  to  enforce  sanitary  reg- 
ulations in  the  big  and  straggling  settle- 
ment. A  railroad  six  miles  long,  from 
Nome  to  the  Snake  River  placers,  has 
been  finished.  At  a  lower  point  on  the 
coast  one  fourteen  miles  long  has  been 
completed,  from  the  coal  fields  to  the 
shore  at  Cook  Inlet,  and  the  oil  compa- 
nies there  will  build  short  railways  or 
pipe  lines.  Another  addition  to  the  rail- 
way from  Skaguay  on  the  route  to  Daw- 
son has  been  completed,  and  the  Cana- 
dian telegraph  line  will  soon  afford  quick 
communication  with  the  Klondike.  It  is 
reported  that  the  Klondike  diggings  have 
yielded  $25,000,000  this  year,  but  the  ex- 
act amount  is  probably  less.  There  are 
now  hundreds  of  small  mining  districts 
along  the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries, 
many  of  them  on  our  side  of  the  bound- 
ary, and,  as  the  headquarters  for  several 
of  these.  Circle  City  has  become  a  town 
of  6,000  people. 


.....      Mr.  Hanlev,  of  Minnesota, 
Agricultural  ,  -.  ...  , 

„    .     „.  who  was  the  presiding  01- 


Projects 


ficer   at    the    recent    Inter- 


national Congress  of  Agricultural  As- 
sociations in  Paris,  and  is  an  officer  of 
the  National  Cotton  Growers'  Association 
and  the  Grain  Growers'  Association,  has 
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returned  to  this  country  and  given  to  the 
press  a  report  that  at  the  Congress  two 
propositions  were  thoroughly  discussed: 
First,  to  reduce  the  grain  acreage  of  the 
world  by  20  per  cent. ;  second,  to  secure 
from  the  world's  rice-eating  nations  cus- 
tomers for  the  farm  products  of  civil- 
ized lands.  The  Congress  decided 
unanimously,  he  says,  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  secure  an  Oriental  market  for 
surplus  grain  crops.  In  America,  he 
continues,  there  will  be  an  effort  to  make 
the  price  of  wheat  one  dollar  a  bushel  at 
Liverpool ;  the  farmers  will  be  urged  to 
hold  their  supplies  in  order  that  the  price 
may  be  raised  to  that  point  and  main- 
tained. The  program  of  national  legis- 
lation proposed  for  the  United  States,  he 
says,  provides  for  the  subsidizing  of 
freight  steamships ;  the  appointment  of  a 
trade  commission  which  shall  devise  plans 
for  getting  the  desired  Oriental  trade ;  the 
abolition  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  because  it  has  failed  to  pre- 
vent unjust  discrimination  in  freight 
rates ;  the  abolition  of  the  forecast  crop 
reports  which  are  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  because  they  are 
"  of  so  hopeful  a  nature  "  that  they  lower 
the  value  of  stored  grain  and  growing 
crops ;  the  abolition  of  bucket  shops ;  and 
the  appointment  of  Government  inspec- 
tors to  take  charge  of  terminal  elevators 
and  prevent  the  mixing  of  different 
grades  of  grain.  This  program  is  said 
to  have  been  approved  by  the  Grain  Grow- 
ers' Association,  the  Cotton  Growers'  As- 
sociation, the  Farmers'  Alliance,  and  the 
National  Farmers'  Federation. 

Cuban  General  Wood  is  making  a  jour- 
Affairs  neytnrough  the  island,  urging  the 
people  to  select  their  best  men  for 
delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. The  order  for  the  election  is  criti- 
cised in  Cuba  and  in  this  country  because 
it  says  that  the  convention  is  not  only  to 
"  frame  "  but  also  to  "  adopt  "  a  constitu- 
tion, and  because  it  is  to  "  provide  for  and 
agree  with  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  relations  to  exist  between 
that  Government  and  the  Government  of 
Cuba."  Those  who  criticise  say  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  adopted  or  accept- 
ed by  the  people,  and  not  by  the  conven- 
tion ;  and  that  the  relations  between  Cuba 
and  this  country  should  not    be    deter- 


mined by  this  convention  in  its  constitu- 
tion, but  by  Cuba  and  the  United  States 
after  the  island  shall  have  become  inde- 
pendent. It  is  reported  that  General 
Gomez,  leading  representative  of  the  rad- 
icals, has  told  General  Wood  that  he 
would  like  to  have  the  Americans  remain 
on  the  island  for  several  years.  Many 
conservatives  prefer  to  have  them  re- 
main, but  do  not  say  so,  because  the  ex- 
pression of  this  preference  would,  they 
think,  weaken  their  party.  The  new  mar- 
riage law  has  been  signed.  Hereafter 
marriage  may  be  either  a  civil  or  a  reli- 
gious ceremony,  as  the  parties  may  de- 
sire, a  religious  ceremony  having  full 
legal  force.  The  Havana  newspapers 
criticise  the  courts  severely,  alleging  that 
they  are  corrupt.  Judge  Lacombe  having 
decided  that  Neely  might  be  extradited 
upon  the  discontinuance  of  proceedings 
against  him  in  this  country,  the  evidence 
showing  probable  cause  for  prosecution, 
his  counsel  applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  This  application  was  denied,  but 
Judge  Wallace  permitted  counsel  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  as  that 
court  cannot  hear  the  appeal  until  Octo- 
ber, the  extradition  of  Neely  will  be  de- 
layed. After  the  closing  exercises  of 
their  summer  school  at  Cambridge,  on  the 
15th,  the  Cuban  teachers  will  sail  from 
Boston  for  New  York,  and  at  Jersey  City 
will  take  special  trains  for  Washington, 
where  they  will  be  received  at  the  White 
House  by  the  President.  Afterward  they 
will  spend  several  days  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  before  sailing  for  Havana, 
where  they  will  remain  a  day  or  two,  be- 
cause many  of  them  have  never  seen  the 
chief  city  of  their  island.  They  are  to 
give  a  loving  cup  to  Harvard  University, 
and  they  have  prepared  for  distribution 
as  souvenirs  cards  bearing  an  expression 
of  their  gratitude  and  the  following 
words :  "  Hurrah  for  the  American  peo- 
ple !  Hurrah  for  Harvard  University ! 
Hurrah  for  the  American  Government ! 
Hurrah  for  Mr.  Frye,  President  Eliot, 
the  Professors  of  Geography  and  the  In- 
structors of  English !  The  people  of 
Cuba  will  never  forget  them." 

The   Northfield     IP*  ^Ti™^*  *j 

Meetings         Northfield    have    started 

in,  and  show,  as  those  of 

the  last  month  did,  that  they  represent  a 
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movement  too  thoroughly  well  estab- 
lished  to  be  affected  seriously  even  by 
the  loss  of  their  founder.  Also  that  Mr. 
Moody's  son  is  a  worthy  successor  of 
his  father,  not  merely  in  his  own  ability, 
but  in  his  faculty  of  associating  with  him- 
self those  who  can  carry  on  the  work. 
The  attendance  has  been  larger  even  than 
was  anticipated  and  the  interest  as  great 
as  ever.  As  was  to  be  expected  the 
memories  of  Mr.  Moody  have  been  domi- 
nant throughout  the  meetings.  There 
were  many  references  to  him ;  hymns 
were  sung  that  he  enjoyed,  and  in  the 
conduct  of  the  exercises  it  was  very  man- 
ifest that  the  spirit  of  the  founder  still 
controlled.  Considerable  interest  at- 
tached to  the  Bible  Institute  and  the 
story  of  what  it  had  done  for  the  aggres- 
sive work  of  the  church  was  told  by  its 
leaders  and  graduates,  and  was  most  in- 
teresting. The  prominent  speaker  of 
the  past  week  has  been  the  Rev.  G. 
Campbell  Morgan,  of  London,  who  was 
so  effective  a  year  ago.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  there  was  an  effort  made 
at  that  time  to  secure  him  as  successor  to 
Dr.  John  Hall  in  the  pastorate  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of 
this  city.  Mr.  Morgan  declined  that  call 
partly  because  he  did  not  wish  to  leave 
his  work  in  London,  partly  because  he 
felt  out  of  touch  with  the  Presbyterian 
system,  including  both  its  doctrinal  state- 
ments and  its  church  government.  Now 
there  are  intimations  that  another  effort 
will  be  made  to  keep  him,  this  time  to  fill 
the  pulpit  vacated  by  the  death  of  Dr.  A. 
J.  F.  Behrends,  of  Brooklyn.  While  very 
possibly  the  London  ties  have  not  les- 
sened in  their  power,  the  other  reasons 
given  would  scarcely  hold  in  this  case. 
Mr.  Morgan  is  a  thoroughly  conservative 
theologian,  and  holds  to  the  stricter  in- 
terpretations of  Biblical  inspiration.  He 
is,  however,  by  nature  and  conviction  op- 
posed to  the  strongest  trammels  of  creed, 
being  independent  in  his  make-up. 


,  .  _ .      ,,      ,     The  Jewish  Educa- 

Tewish  Educational      ,.        ■•',„. 
J  ,„.  tional  Alliance  is  one 

Alliance  r  .,  .   , 

of  the  most  benevo- 
lent institutions  in  this  city.  It  cares  for 
the  poor  Russian  Jews  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  Hard  working  mothers 
leave  their  babies  in  the  kindergarten  de- 
partment ;  the  older  children,  especially 


the  fresh  arrivals  from  Europe,  are  cared 
for  by  competent  teachers,  who  prepare 
them  for  the  public  schools.  The  roof 
garden  during  the  summer  months  is 
crowded.  In  the  forenoon  swarms  of 
babies  dig  in  the  soft  sand  provided  for 
their  amusement ;  in  the  afternoon  the 
small  boys  and  girls  make  it  their  play- 
ground ;  in  the  evening  the  older  people 
of  the  ghetto,  who  are  imprisoned  during 
the  day  in  sweat  shops,  gather  there  for 
fresh  air  and  amusement,  while  an  or- 
chestra plays  Jewish  and  Russian  melo- 
dies. Religious  instruction  is  also  pro- 
vided, and  the  wealthy  patrons  of  the 
Alliance  have  secured  as  their  teacher  the 
Rev.  H.  Maslinsky,  a  learned  rabbi  of 
stately  bearing,  forty  years  old.  He  is  a 
profound  Talmudic  scholar  of  unusual 
oratorical  power,  and  can  speak  freely  in 
Hebrew,  Russian  and  Jargon.  On  ac- 
count of  his  political  views  he  was  ex- 
pelled with  his  family  from  Russia.  His 
first  act  in  this  country  was  to  announce 
his  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen,  and 
in  a  late  Sabbath  lecture  he  joyfully  an- 
nounced that  he  was  to  be  the  happiest 
mortal  living  when  he  should  obtain,  a 
few  clays  later,  his  second  naturalization 
papers.  On  account  of  his  eloquence  he 
is  called  "  the  Jewish  Beecher."  He 
speaks  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Alliance 
in  the  winter  on  Friday  night  and  in  the 
summer  on  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the 
large  hall  is  uncomfortably  packed  all 
the  year  round.  An  idea  of  his  teaching 
may  be  judged  from  a  late  address  of  his 
on  the  narrative  of  Balak  and  Balaam. 
He  recognized  Balak  as  the  prototype  of 
anti-Semitism,  whose  heart's  desire  was 
for  Balaam  to  reveal  the  black  spots  in 
the  character  of  the  Hebrews  of  his  day, 
which  should  remain  an  everlasting  curse 
upon  their  posterity.  But  when  Balaam 
burst  forth :  "  He  hath  not  beheld  iniqui- 
ty in  Jacob,  neither  hath  he  seen  perverse- 
ness  in  Israel,"  Balak  realized  that,  while 
Israel  as  a  whole  was  faultless,  he  yet 
was  defective  in  some  parts,  and  accord- 
ingly we  read  that  Balak  required  Ba- 
laam to  come  into  another  place,  from 
whence  "  thou  shalt  see  but  the  utmost 
part  of  them  and  shalt  not  see  them  all ; 
and  curse  me  them  from  thence."  With 
tremendous  emphasis  the  speaker  de- 
clared that  the  original  anti-Semite  Balak 
understood  the  Jews'  weakness  thor- 
oughly, and  that  the  curse  of  sectional 
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Judaism  remains  to  the  present  day. 
Here  in  the  metropolis  of  the  greatest, 
most  glorious  country  upon  the  earth, 
which  has  the  largest  Jewish  population 
of  any  city  in  the  world,  Judaism  as  a 
whole  is  faultless,  but  unfortunately  there 
arc  black  spots  now  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. Thus  many  synagogs  are  erected 
over  saloons  and  worse  places.  There 
are  many  pest-holes  in  Allen  street  and 
vicinity ;  there  are  disgraceful  columns 
in  some  Jargon  papers,  which  are  verita- 
ble blackmailing  sheets,  and  these  con- 
tinue to  be  a  reproachful  curse. 


The  English 
Parliament 


Parliament  was  adjourned 
on  August  8th,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  it  will 
not  be  reconvened  before  the  general  elec- 
tion. The  Queen's  speech  dwelt  upon 
the  friendly  relations  with  the  Powers  of 
Europe  and  America,  emphasizing  espe- 
cially America,  an  innovation  which,  it  is 
said,  has  caused  some  comment.  The 
establishment  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia  was  dwelt  upon,  also  the  war 
in  South  Africa,  as  illustrating  the  fel- 
lowship binding  the  different  sections  of 
the  great  empire  together.  The  annexa- 
tion of  the  Free  State  was  referred  to  as 
"  the  first  step  in  the  union  of  the  races 
under  an  institution  which  may  in  time 
be  developed  so  as  to  secure  equal  rights 
and  privileges  in  South  Africa."  An- 
nouncement was  made  of  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  secure  the  release  of 
the  legations  at  Peking,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  the  authors  of  the  crime.  The 
responsibility  for  the  attack  upon  the  le- 
gations was  not  definitely  fixed,  but  a 
strong  implication  was  made  that  the 
Chinese  authorities  were  accomplices  in 
it.  The  Ashanti  rising,  the  famine  and 
plague  in  India  and  the  unusual  demands 
upon  the  finances  of  the  country  result- 
ing from  the  war  were  also  referred  to. 
With  regard  to  the  future  there  is  con- 
siderable doubt.  Under  the  British  con- 
stitution the  ministers  can  choose  their 
own  time  for  going  to  the  polls,  and  al- 
ways endeavor  to  select  the  period  they 
think  most  likely  to  serve  party  interests. 
At  present  the  outlook  is  for  the  first  or 
second  week  in  October.  The  advanced 
members  of  the  Cabinet  argue  that  the 
war  fever  is  already  subsiding,  and  that 
by  next  spring  some  other  conditions  will 


be  dominant.  Lord  Salisbury,  however, 
is  doubtful  about  the  wisdom  of  a  gen- 
eral election  at  so  critical  a  period.  Both 
parties  are  somewhat  disorganized.  The 
Liberals  are  practically  leaderless,  Sir 
Henry  Campbell  Bannerman  being  mor- 
tified at  the  way  in  which  he  has  been  dis- 
regarded by  his  party  and  threatening 
to  resign,  while  the  return  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Vernon  Harcourt  would  mean  a 
definite  breach  with  Lord  Rosebery,  and 
there  is  no  one  else  in  sight.  The  min- 
isterialists are  annoyed  at  the  slow  prog- 
ress of  the  war  in  South  Africa,  and  wor- 
ried that  Lord  Roberts  is  still  unable  to 
spare  large  reinforcements  for  China. 
Altogether,  the  outlook  is  by  no  means 
encouraging  for  either  party,  altho  the 
victory  of  the  Conservatives  is  regarded 
as  certain. 

_  ,     ,     King  Victor  Emmanuel 

The  Funeral  of     m  &tQok     the     CQrona_ 

King  Humbert       ^  ^  on  August  ^ 

and  afterward  made  a  strong  speech, 
which  apparently  left  an  excellent  im- 
pression, announcing  his  purpose  to  take 
the  full  direction  of  State  affairs  him- 
self. The  ceremonies  in  connection  with 
the  funeral  of  King  Humbert,  earlier  in 
the  week,  were  as  simple  as  possible,  but 
were  very  impressive,  and  the  general 
effect  of  it  upon  the  country  at  large  was 
most  noticeable.  The  funeral  train  left 
Monza  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and 
reached  Rome  early  the  next  morning. 
The  funeral  procession  was  formed  and 
started  for  the  Pantheon.  The  immense 
space  surrounding  the  railroad  station 
was  entirely  filled  by  people  as  the  cor- 
tege, including  King  Victor  Emmanuel 
III  and  the  members  of  the  family,  the 
diplomatic  corps  and  special  envoys  took 
their  places.  Representatives  were  also 
present  from  the  different  State  bodies, 
Cabinet  Ministers,  Senators  and  Depu- 
ties, the  municipal  officers  of  the  great 
cities,  etc.  The  manifestation  of  sorrow 
and  sympathy  was  universal,  even  many 
of  the  radical  and  republican  leaders 
joining  in  the  procession  and  expressing 
their  feelings.  At  the  Pantheon  the 
cortege  was  received  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Genoa  and  the  Cathedral  functionary 
in  the  presence  of  the  ladies  of  the  royal 
household.  The  celebrated  iron  crown  of 
Lombardy,  made  in  591,  used  at  the  cor- 
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onation  of  Charlemagne,  and  joined  by 
Bonaparte  to  that  of  France  in  1805,  was 
placed  upon  the  coffin  with  the  helmet 
and  sword  of  King  Humbert.  At  the 
opening  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on 
August  6th  resolutions  were  passed  of 
great  sorrow  for  the  crime,  and  repre- 
sentatives both  of  the  Republican  and  So- 
cialist parties  protested  against  the  as- 
sassination. Efforts  are  continued  on 
every  hand  to  suppress  the  anarchist 
movement,  and  it  is  stated  in  Germany 
that  it  is  probable  that  a  scheme  will  be 
devised  for  international  protection 
against  anarchists.  At  Rome  a  large 
number  of  persons  have  been  placed  un- 
der arrest,  and  there  is  on  every  hand  an 
increasing  conviction  that  something 
must  be  done  to  repress  these  outbreaks. 
In  Belgium  anarchist  placards  have 
been  found  on  the  walls  of  public  build- 
ings, and  even  on  the  door  of  the  king's 
palace,  praising  the  work  of  Bresci  and 
lauding  anarchy.  The  investigations  in 
this  country  have  been  continued,  but  as 
yet  with  no  special  result.  Governor 
Voorhees  is  convinced  that  the  plot  was 
not  formed  in  Paterson,  but  in  the  an- 
archist community  in  this  city. 

China  Wants    ^U  th;ou&h  the  wee^  there 
Peace  nave  been  reports  of  over- 

tures for  peace  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  presentation  by  Minister  Wu 
Ting  Fang  to  the  authorities  of  Washing- 
ton of  the  following  imperial  edict : 

"  In  the  present  conflict  between  Chinese  and 
foreigners  there  has  been  some  misunderstand- 
ing on  the  part  of  foreign  nations  and  also  a 
want  of  proper  management  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  local  authorities.  A  clash  of  arms 
is  followed  by  calamitous  results  and  causes 
a  rupture  of  friendly  relations,  which  will  ulti- 
mately do  no  good  to  the  world.  We  hereby 
appoint  Li  Hung  Chang  as  our  Envoy  Pleni- 
potentiary, with  instructions  to  propose  at  once 
by  telegraph  to  the  Governments  of  the  several 
Powers  concerned  for  the  immediate  cessation 
of  hostile  demonstrations  pending  negotiations, 
which  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  conduct  for 
our  part,  for  the  settlement  of  whatever  ques- 
tions may  have  to  be  dealt  with.  The  ques- 
tions are  to  be  severally  considered  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  and  the  result  of  the  negoti- 
ations reported  to  us  for  our  sanction.  Re- 
spect this." 

This  was  forwarded  by  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil at  Peking  on  August  8th  to  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Shantung,  who  transmitted  it  to 
the  Taotai  at  Shanghai,  who  forwarded  it 


in  turn  to  Washington.  It  is  essentially 
the  same  as  the  unofficial  proposition  of 
Li  Hung  Chang  through  Consul-General 
Goodnow,to  which  Secretary  Hay  replied 
insisting  upon  the  terms  of  President 
McKinley's  note  of  July  23d,  and  this 
fact  made  a  reply  an  easy  matter.  A  con- 
ference was  held  with  Secretary  Root  and 
President  McKinley  over  the  telephone, 
and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  a 
reply  was  ready.  This  reply  reiterates 
the  conditions  in  the  President's  response 
of  July  23d,  including  a  demand  for  pub- 
lic assurance  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
foreign  ministers,  immediate  and  free 
communication  between  the  diplomatic 
representatives  and  their  respective  Gov- 
ernments, and  the  removal  of  all  danger 
to  the  lives  and  liberty  of  foreigners ;  and 
the  placing  of  the  imperial  authorities  of 
China  in  communication  with  the  relief 
expedition  so  that  co-operation  may  be 
secured  between  them  for  the  liberation 
of  the  legations,  the  protection  of  for- 
eigners and  the  restoration  of  order. 
Some  of  these  have  been  at  least  measur- 
ably agreed  to  already,  but  the  third  has 
not  been  agreed  to  and  communication 
between  the  Governments  and  the  lega- 
tions is  still  very  difficult.  So  soon  as 
these  conditions  shall  have  been  complete- 
ly met  the  United  States  Government  ex- 
presses its  willingness  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations for  peace  and  to  recognize  the 
veteran  Viceroy  as  representing  his  Gov- 
ernment. Identical  telegrams  have  been 
sent  to  the  United  States  representatives 
in  Europe  and  Japan  informing  them  of 
the  action  of  the  Government.  While 
there  is,  of  course,  no  certain  information 
on  which  to  base  judgment,  there  is  a 
very  general  feeling  that  China  will  ac- 
cept in  full  these  conditions  and  that  the 
advance  to  Peking  will  be  materially  as- 
sisted. If  opposition  to  that  advance 
should  cease,  a  proposition  said  to  have 
been  made  by  General  Chaffee,  who  has 
been  promoted  to  be  Major-General  of 
volunteers,  may  probably  be  accepted — 
namely,  that  a  portion  of  the  army  be  al- 
lowed to  enter  Peking  under  a  flag  of 
truce  and  act  as  escort  for  the  legations. 
In  all  these  negotiations  the  European 
Governments  continue  to  show  great 
skepticism  as  to  the  real  sincerity  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  which,  they  think, 
is  merely  trying  to  gain  time  while  it  per- 
fects its  preparations. 
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,_,     T        ..  During  the   past  week 

The  Legations  ^^  fcdispatches  have 
at  Peking  cQm^  frQm  Minister 
Conger.  One  received  at  Washington 
August  7th,  and  probably  sent  about  Au- 
gust 1st,  is  as  follows: 

"  Still  besieged.  Situation  more  precarious. 
Chinese  Government  insisting  upon  our  leav- 
ing Poking,  which  would  be  certain  death. 
Rifle  firing  upon  us  daily  by  Imperial  troops. 
Have  abundant  courage,  but  little  ammunition 
or  provisions.  Two  progressive  Yamen  Min- 
isters beheaded.  All  connected  with  Legation 
of  the  United  States  well  at  the  present  mo- 
ment." 

The  second,  received  at  Washington  on 
the  10th,  says  that  the  Tsung-li- Yamen 
had  announced  to  the  Legations  that  the 
various  foreign  Governments  had  re- 
peatedly asked  through  the  representative 
Chinese  Ministers  that  the  legations  im- 
mediately depart  from  Peking  under 
suitable  escort,  and  that  it  was  desired 
that  a  date  for  this  departure  be  fixed. 
The  reply  given  was  that  they  could  only 
do  this  under  instructions  from  their 
Governments,  and  that  in  order  to  se- 
cure safe  departure  foreign  troops  must 
be  provided  and  in  sufficient  force  to 
guard  safely  800  foreigners,  including 
200  women  and  children,  as  well  as 
3,000  native  Christians,  who  could  not  be 
abandoned  and  left  to  be  massacred.  A 
Chinese  escort  was  refused  under  any 
circumstances.  The  third  was  sent  to 
General  Chaffee,  and  received  at  Wash- 
ington August  12th,  dated  at  Peking  on 
the  4th  of  August,  announcing  that  they 
would  hold  on  until  his  arrival,  which  it 
was  hoped  would  be  soon.  Besides  these 
there  have  been  other  dispatches.  The 
English  Government  has  heard  from  Sir 
Claude  MacDonald  that  the  rifle  fire  had 
continued  intermittently  from  July  16th, 
and  that  60  had  been  killed  and  no 
wounded.  A  dispatch  from  the  Italian 
Government  reports  a  renewal  of  the 
fighting;  also  a  similar  one  from  the 
French  Minister.  Two  dispatches  have 
also  been  received  from  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
the  last  one  saying  that  the  sooner  they 
can  get  away  the  better,  for  it  is  incon- 
venient for  the  Chinese  Government  and 
unsafe  for  themselves.  There  seems  to 
be  entire  unanimity  of  sentiment  and  ac- 
tion among  the  different  legations,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Russian, 
for.  according  to  dispatches  from  St! 
Petersburg,  the  Russian  Minister  has  re- 


ceived instructions  to  leave  Peking  for 
Tientsin  on  the  receipt  of  a  safe  conduct 
for  the  members  of  the  legation  from  the 
Chinese  Government.  In  all  this  the  most 
important  element  is  generally  recognized 
to  be  the  deceit  practiced  by  the  Chinese 
Government.  There  is  absolutely  not 
the  slightest  foundation  for  the  state- 
ment reported  by  the  different  ambassa- 
dors, as  made  by  the  Chinese,  that  the 
Governments  had  indorsed  their  departure 
from  Peking  under  Chinese  escort,  and 
Minister  Conger  evidently  expresses  the 
universal  belief  that  any  such  departure 
would  be  at  the  very  greatest  risk,  inas- 
much as  even  the  Chinese  regular  troops 
are  so  thoroughly  dominated  by  the  anti- 
foreign  feeling  and  under  the  control  of 
anti-foreign  leaders  that  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  secure  their  pro- 
tection. Meanwhile  the  advance  toward 
Peking  is  progressing  but  slowly.  The 
allied  troops  have  met  with  some  success, 
capturing  Pei-tsang  and  Yang-tsung. 
The  first  was  very  largely  accomplished 
by  the  Japanese,  who  received  the  highest 
encomiums  on  every  hand ;  the  second 
was  with  considerable  loss  to  the  allies, 
the  casualties  for  the  Americans  amount- 
ing to  60.  The  real  advance,  it  is  said, 
will  be  on  August  15th,  at  which  time  the 
international  army  will  number  about 
50,000  men.  There  are  some  indications 
that  they  will  not  meet  with  as  great  op- 
position as  had  been  anticipated.  The 
Chinese  troops  appear  to  be  somewhat 
demoralized,  and  the  efforts  to  flood  the 
section  between  Peking  and  Tientsin  do 
not  seem  to  have  met  with  the  best  suc- 
cess. At  the  same  time,  that  the  advance 
will  be  easy  is  not  believed  by  any  who 
understand  the  circumstances,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  be  pressed  forward  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  The  very  definite  an- 
nouncement by  Minister  Conger  of  the 
refusal  to  leave  under  any  other  than  a 
foreign  escort  relieves  the  Government  of 
any  criticism  for  not  accepting  the  prop- 
osition of  the  Chinese  authorities. 


The  General 

Situation 


Attention  is  now  being 
directed  to  the  southern 
provinces  where,  notwith- 
standing the  promises  of  the  viceroys, 
there  seems  to  be  a  very  dangerous  situa- 
tion. The  English  Government  has  an- 
nounced  that   it   would   land   troops  at 
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Shanghai,  notwithstanding  the  agree- 
ment ;  but  those  troops  have  not  yet  been 
received,  altho  it  is  reported  that  they  are 
on  their  way  from  India.  The  French 
have  also  stated  that  they  would  send  a 
force  of  at  least  2,000  men  from  Anam  to 
Shanghai  to  protect  their  interests. 
These  items  are  paralleled  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  Russian  advance  in  the 
North.  Two  other  sections  of  the  Si- 
berian railway  are  reported  as  open,  and 


tant  gain  in  the  occupation  of  Harri- 
smith,  but  that  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
after  the  surrender  of  General  Prinsloo. 
Meanwhile,  however,  another  English 
garrison,  300  in  number,  have  been  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  a  Boer  general,  and 
General  De  Wet  has  succeeded  in  get- 
ting across  the  Transvaal  with  his  troops 
and  .wagons.  The  remaining  forces  in 
the  Orange  River  Colony  are  almost  at 
the  end  of  their  rope,  as  is  evident  from 


the  feeling  is  increasing  in  Russia  that    their  desertion  by  General  De  Wet,  and 


now  is  the  time  to  accomplish  her  pur- 
poses in  Asia.  Dispatches  from  Moscow 
describe  the  growth  of  war  fever 
amongst  all  classes,  and  announce  the 
concentration  of  a  very  large  Russian 
army  in  the  East,  numbering,  it  is  re- 
ported, 400,000  men.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  actual  Russian 
force  in  Manchuria  has  proved  to  be  very 
much  less  than  was  reported.  That  there 
is  movement,  however,  is  evident  from 


it  will  probably  not  be  long  before  the 
British  army  will  be  able  to  give  its  un- 
divided attention  to  the  situation  in  the 
Transvaal.  There,  however,  it  looks 
very  much  as  if  all  that  has  been  accom- 
plished will  have  to  be  done  over.  Even 
Mafeking  is  again  threatened  with  a 
siege,  and  the  inhabitants  are  hurriedly 
seeking  residence  elsewhere.  Another 
serious  matter,  at  least  so  regarded  in 
England,  altho  General  Roberts  does  not 


the  capture  of  New  Chwang  by  Russian  apparently  consider  it  worth  much,  was 

troops  and  the  repulse  of  Chinese  troops  a  plot  to  kill  General  Roberts  and  the 

on  the  northern  border,  and  it  is  con-  leading   members    of    the    British    staff, 

sidered  as  significant  of  Russia's  inten-  This  was  hatched  in  Pretoria,  but  was 

tion  that  the  Minister  at  Peking  has  been  discovered  early  enough  to  enable  the  au- 

instructed  to   take   a   course   apparently  thorities  to  arrest  the  chief  conspirators, 

dissociating  himself  from  his  colleagues  General  Roberts  believes  that  it  was  the 


in  the  capital.  From  the  Yangtse  A  al- 
ley there  come  reports  of  increasing  dis- 
turbances, and  French  officials  announce 
serious  riots.  The  sending  out  of  Field 
Marshal  Count  von  Waldersee  to  be  in 
general  command  and  the  acceptance  of 


scheme  of  a  few  adventurers  rather  than 
a  widespread  movement,  but  others  hold 
that  it  is  simply  an  illustration  of  what  is 
increasingly  manifest  in  the  general  Boer 
feeling.  The  question  of  annexation  of 
the  Transvaal  is  again  coming  up.  Some 


his  appointment  by  the  United  States  of  the  burghers  are  reported  to  be  in  fa- 
and  Great  Britain,  and  inferentially  by  vor  OI  it,  and  not  a  few  English  who 
France,  indicates  the  general  approval  of    have  hitherto  opposed  it  believe  it  to  be 


the  course  already  pursued,  altho  there 
are  indications  that  Germany  purposes  to 
assert  herself  more  effectively,  perhaps, 
than  is  quite  consistent  with  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  absolute  integrity  of  the  em 


the  only  way  to  finish  the  matter,  as  the 
Transvaal  burghers  will  be  much  more 
likely  to  yield  when  they  find  that  con- 
tinued resistance  places  "them  in  the  at- 
titude of  rebels  rather  than  of  enemies. 


pire.  An  interesting  report  comes  that  There  is,  too,  a  very  general  feeling  that 
Germany  has  secured  the  privilege  of  Lord  Roberts  has  been  somewhat  too 
sending'  her  troops  over  the  Siberian  lenient  in  his  dealing  with  recalcitrant 
railway.  Boers,  some  taking  the  position  that  the 

S  burgher   will   hold   out   until    convinced 

that  he  runs  the  danger  of  losing  his 
Notwithstanding  the  large  farm  and  his  buildings.  Others  say  that 
force  at  General  Roberts's  such  a  course  would  simply  crystallize  the 
command  he  seems  to  find  hatred  already  felt  and  indefinitely  post- 
it  almost  as  difficult  as  ever  to  prevent  pone  any  permanent  peace.  There  are 
the  Boer  troops  from  slipping  through  the  usual  reports  that  Kruger  will  yield 
his  fingers.     There  has  been  one  impor-    if  he  himself  can  be  provided  for. 


The  Elusive 
Boers 


Election    in    North    Carolina 


By  the  Hon.    Marion  Butler, 

United  States  Senatok  from   North  Carolina. 


IN  the  election  which  was  held  on 
Thursday  the  prominent  question 
was  the  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  North  Carolina,  which, 
stripped  of  its  subterfuges  and  disguises, 
and  put  in  plain  English,  according  to 
the  purposes  expected  to  be  accom- 
plished, may  be  condensed  as  follows : 

After  July  ist,  1902,  no  negro  not  able 
to  read  and  write  (except  those  or  their 
descendants  who  voted  in  the  State  prior 
to  1835,  or  in  some  other  State  on  Jan- 
uary ist,  1867,  or  prior  thereto),  shall 
register  in  any  election  thereafter  to  be 
held  ;  but  all  .white  persons  who  now  vote 
or  become  entitled  to  vote  prior  to  De- 
cember ist,  1908,  the  descendants  of 
those  who  voted  on  January  ist,  1867,  or 
prior  thereto,  shall  continue  to  register  at 
all  elections  which  are  held  during  their 
lives,  altho  unable  to  read  and  write ;  but 
after  December  ist,  1908,  no  male  person 
coming  of  age  shall  be  allowed  to  regis- 
ter unless  able  to  read  and  write.  After 
July  ist,  1902,  no  person  shall  be  eligible 
to  register  unless  he  shall  have  paid  by 
the  ist  of  May  preceding  the  election  the 
poll-tax  for  which  he  may  be  liable. 

Altho  a  plain  violation  of  Article  XV 
of  Amendments  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  this  Amendment  was 
proposed,  and  the  white  people  aroused 
to  a  frenzy  and  urged  to  declare  whether 
they  favored  "  negro  rule  "  or  "  white 
supremacy,"  when  not  a  single  candidate 
for  the  Legislature  was  a  negro,  and 
when  the  Legislature  of  1899  was  over- 
whelmingly Democratic  and  had  been 
elected  upon  pledges  not  to  propose  a  suf- 
frage amendment,  and  had  declared 
throughout  the  campaign  of  1898  that  a 
restoration  of  the  old  legislative  system 
of  county  government  for  the  negro 
counties  of  the  east  was  amply  sufficient 
to  lift  "  the  ruthless  heel  of  the  negro  off 
the  necks  of  the  white  men  "  in  such 
counties. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  had  an  election 
law,  in  comparison  with  which  the  Goe- 
bel  law  would  be  considered  just  and 
fair,  and  under  which  no  provision  was 


made  that  registrars  should  be  sworn, 
and  no  punishment  was  provided  for  the 
most  arbitrary  and  despotic  conduct  of 
the  registrar.  He  might  exclude  such 
persons  as  he  chose  from  the  right  to 
register.  The  two  judges  of  election, 
appointed  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
registrar,  were  required  to  be  of  opposite 
political  parties ;  but  if  one  did  not  ap- 
pear on  the  day  of  election,  some  "  dis- 
creet person "  should  be  appointed  by 
the  registrar  in  his  stead.  Those  recom- 
mended by  the  Fusion  party  were  in  most 
cases  rejected,  and  men  who  would  not 
appear  were  appointed,  so  that  in  many 
precincts  only  Democrats  had  charge  of 
the  election. 

In  addition  to  this,  especially  in  coun- 
ties along  the  South  Carolina  border, 
Redshirts  were  organized  and  negroes 
and  white  men  intimidated,  and  in  many 
counties  the  negroes  especially  were  not 
allowed  to  register.  In  New  Hanover 
County  only  two  votes  were  cast  against 
the  Amendment,  but  in  that  county  the 
Democrats  simply  excluded  the  negroes, 
who  were  in  the  majority,  and  intimi- 
dated white  men  who  were  opposed  to 
the  machine  from  registering.  Chal- 
lenges were  allowed  on  the  day  of  elec- 
tion, and  many  registered  voters  were  re- 
jected and  deprived  of  their  votes. 

Under  this  law  no  mandamus,  injunc- 
tion, or  restraining  order  could  be  issued 
until  at  a  regular  term  of  the  Superior 
Court  the  facts  stated  in  the  petition 
could  be  tried  by  a  jury — that  is,  after  the 
election  was  over.  This  was  a  practical 
denial  of  all  right  of  redress  or  appeal 
from  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  ruling 
of  the  registrars  and  other  election  offi- 
cers. The  registrar  and  judges  of  elec- 
tion had  full  power  to  refuse  registration, 
to  hold  the  election  as  they  pleased,  and 
make  what  returns  they  saw  fit.  In  many 
instances,  altho  the  law  provided  that  the 
ballots  should  be  counted  in  the  presence 
of  as  many  electors  as  chose  to  attend, 
all  electors  were  excluded  and  no  onlook- 
ing  was  permitted. 

In  large  negro  counties,  where  in  some 
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cases  the  white  vote  did  not  number  two 
thousand,  the  negroes  who  voted  against 
the  Amendment  and  for  the  Fusion 
ticket  were  counted  as  voting  for  it  and 
for  the  Democratic  candidates,  and  a  ma- 
jority of  thirty-five  hundred  returned. 
Candidates  for  the  Legislature,  who  were 
Populists  or  Republicans,  were  counted 
out,  and  Democratic  members  returned  in 
their  places.  By  these  methods  a  majority 
of  sixty  thousand  is  claimed  in  favor  of 
the  Amendment  and  for  the  Democratic 
State  ticket;  as  stated  in  the  Morning 
Post,  a  "  glorious  victory  shown  by  fig- 
ures.'" About  four-fifths  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
Democrats.  Fraud  and  rascality  have 
reigned  supreme,  and  honest  Democrats 
are  disgusted  with  fictitious  returns  and 
the  stealing  of  counties  in  which  the  Fu- 
sionists  have  majorities  ranging  as  high 
as  two  thousand.  Democratic  speakers, 
from  the  candidate  for  Governor  down, 
repeatedly  declared  during  the  campaign 
that  the  end  justified  the  means.  They 
declared  their  determination  to  rule 
whether  by  force  or  fraud.  They  stated 
their  preference  to  rule  by  law — which 
was  the  law  legalizing  fraud.  Demo- 
cratic members  of  the  Legislature  boldly 
declared  that  the  election  law  was  made 
for  the  purpose  of  adopting  the  Amend- 
ment and  perpetuating  the  power  of  the 
Democratic  party.  To  these  statements 
there  arose  a  mighty  protest  from  Popu- 
lists, Republicans  and  disgusted  Demo- 
crats, composing  a  large  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  State,  but  whose  voice  was 
partly  stifled  in  many  places  by  armed 
intimidation  consisting  of  Redshirt  mobs 
organized  and  encouraged  by  the  candi- 
date for  Governor,  whom  they  escorted 
from  place  to  place ;  and  further  stifled 
and  overthrown  by  the  infamous  pro- 
visions of  an  election  law  which  legalizes 
fraud  and  lawlessness. 

Boss  McKane  would  have  gloried  in 
these  frauds,  by  the  side  of  which  his  re- 
ported returns  pale  into  insignificance. 
He  was  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  but  the 
recipients  of  these  fraudulent  returns  go 
to  the  Legislature,  and  their  boss,  Sim- 
mons, by  the  aid  of  their  votes  is  to  go  to 
the  United  States  Senate!  O  tempora,  O 
mores! 

These  frauds  commenced  vears  ago  in 
Fastern  North  Carolina,  and  for  a  long- 
time were  denied.     They  were  practiced 


especially  in  the  Second  district,  in  which 
the  Democrats,  through  their  profes- 
sional poll-holders,  selected  a  member  of 
Congress.  They  were  exposed  in  the 
contest  of  Cheatham  vs.  Woodard,  but 
the  Committee  on  Elections,  like  Gallio, 
"  cared  for  none  of  these  things." 

The  election  of  1898  was  carried  by 
such  methods,  and  to-day  the  stench  is 
awful. 

The  law  abiding  people  of  the  United 
States  must  face  the  question  whether 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  can  be  nulli- 
fied by  a  State  or  shall  stand  as  the  su- 
preme law.  If  this  Amendment  cannot 
be  enforced,  were  it  not  better  for  the 
morals  of  the  nation  that  it  be  repealed  ? 

Every  voter  in  North  Carolina  is 
sworn  before  he  can  register,  "to  sup- 
port and  maintain  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  North  Carolina  not 
inconsistent  therewith."  How  little  re- 
gard is  paid  to  this  oath  !  White  suprem- 
acy is  the  slogan,  but  it  has  degenerated 
into  the  Redshirt,  the  symbol  of  anarchy. 
Imperialism  was  the  "  paramount  issue," 
but  it  is  the  despotic  sway  of  the  Boss 
and  his  henchmen.  We  first  endure, 
then  pity,  then  embrace ;  and  the  judges 
of  election,  under  the  orders  given  them, 
select  our  rulers,  and  all  who  do  not 
tamely  submit,  are  denounced  as  traitors 
to  the  white  race  and  told  that  they  ought 
to  be  expelled  from  the  State.  The  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  was  read  on 
July  4th  at  the  Convention  in  Kansas 
City,  and  made  a  part  of  the  Democratic 
platform ;  but  by  North  Carolina  Democ- 
racy it  is  not  considered  to  apply  to  ne- 
groes nor  to  white  men  who  do  not  vote 
the  machine  ticket. 

The  claim  is  made  that  "  the  Constitu- 
tion follows  the  Flag."  Perhaps  it  has 
gone  to  the  Philippines  or  to  China — it 
has  certainly  departed  from  North  Caro- 
lina during  this  election ;  and  many  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of 
North  Carolina  are  placed  /';/  nubibus 
until  the  fraudulent  returns  of  this  elec- 
tion are  made.  Thus  voters  are  deprived 
of  their  right  to  elect  their  representa- 
tives and  officers,  as  no  law  was  left  by 
which  they  could  get  the  aid  of  a  judge 
to  protect  them  in  their  right  to  vote  and 
have  true  returns  made.  Unconstitu- 
tional regulations  have  taken  the  place  of 
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the  guaranteed  right  of  suffrage  and 
representation ;  and  those  in  a  little  brief 
authority  are  the  masters  who  select  the 
rulers  and  servants  of  the  people.  At 
first  it  was  cheating  negroes,  but  now  it 
is  depriving  of  the  right  to  an  honest  bal- 


lot and  fair  count  those  who  were  born 
free. 

These  men  may  attempt  a  repetition  of 
these  methods,  but  there  is  retribution  in 
history.  "  Righteousness  exalteth  a  na- 
tion, but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people." 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


The    North    Carolina   Suffrage    Amendment 

By  the  Rev.  A.  J.   McKelway, 

Editor  of  the  Presbyterian  Standard,  Charlotte,  N.  C 


IT  is  small  trouble  to  support  an  in- 
verted pyramid.  The  trouble  comes 
when  the  support  is  withdrawn. 
The  attempt  was  made  to  base  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Southern  States  upon  the 
capacity  of  a  race  which  had  never  risen 
above  barbarism  in  Africa  and  had  just 
been  rescued  from  the  ignorance  and  de- 
pendence of  slavery.  The  Fifteenth 
Amendment  was  the  support  in  law  and 
the  presence  of  United  States  soldiers 
the  prop  of  force.  The  prop  was  soon 
withdrawn  and  now  it  has  been  discov- 
ered that  the  Amendment  was  less  scien- 
tifically framed  than  it  was  ingeniously 
planned.  The  pyramid  has  toppled  and 
has  been  set  upon  the  broad  base  of  the 
governing  power  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  of  which  no  purer  strain  can  be 
found  than  lives  in  the  South  and  which 
is  the  ruling  race  wherever  found  in  the 
world. 

There  have  been  two  eras  of  negro  rule 
in  North  Carolina.  One  is  sufficiently 
characterized  as  the  carpet-bag  era,  with 
its  historic  features  of  a  plundered  treas- 
ury, a  dismantled  university,  closed  pub- 
lic schools,  because  of  stolen  public 
money,  and  threatened  anarchy.  This 
era  closed  with  the  election  of  Governor 
Vance  in  1876,  the  year  in  which  Samuel 
J.  Tilden  or  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  was 
elected  President,  with  sufficient  doubt 
as  to  which  one,  to  cut  the  nerve  of  fur- 
ther military  domination  in  the  South. 
Negro  rule  had  indicted  itself. 

The  white  people,  most  of  whom  had 
been  disfranchised  when  their  former 
slaves  were  enfranchised,  having  obtained 
control  of  the  State  Government,  pre- 
vented the  government  of  the  negro  ma- 
jority in  the  Eastern  counties  by  giving 


the  appointment  of  county  magistrates  to 
the  Legislature,  the  magistrates  electing 
the  county  commissioners.  This  was  not 
popular  government,  however,  altho  New 
YTork  State  has  resorted  to  similar  expe- 
dients to  check  the  supremacy  of  Tam- 
many Hall  in  New  York  City.  The  mag- 
istrates were  appointed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  local  politicians  and  this 
inevitably  led  to  the  formation  of 
"  rings,"  with  the  result  of  retiring  the 
able  and  high-minded  men  from  politics 
and  the  staining  of  an  otherwise  fair  page 
of  Anglo-Saxon  history  with  the  crime 
of  fraudulent  elections,  a  crime  condoned 
on  the  ground  that  civilization  itself  was 
at  stake. 

In  1894  the  Populist  party  combined 
with  the  Republican  and  the  two  gained 
control  of  the  Legislature.  In  1896,  by 
the  nomination  of  a  Populist  candidate 
for  Governor,  the  Republican  candidate 
was  elected,  Governor  Russell,  who  had 
been  nominated  over  a  better  man  by  his 
control  of  the  venal  negro  delegates  to 
the  Republican  convention,  a  danger,  by 
the  way,  which  may  easily  become  a  na- 
tional one,  but  which  the  Republic  has 
thus  far  escaped.  Governor  Russell  was 
elected  by  a  plurality  of  9,000,  and  the 
second  experiment  of  negro  government 
began,  backed  by  the  Legislature,  the 
Governorship  and  the  Superior  and  Su- 
preme courts.  A  generation  had  passed 
since  the  enfranchisement  of  the  negroes. 
Again  negro  government  indicted  itself. 

In  the  first  year  of  Governor  Russell's 
administration  there  were  four  times  as 
many  cases  of  the  rape  of  white  women 
by  negro  men  as  in  the  twenty-five  years 
preceding.  The  Democratic  system  of 
county  government    was    abolished    and 
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negro  officials  appointed  and  elected, 
wherever  possible,  for  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  while  the  negroes  are  in  the 
minority  in  the  State,  they  are  in  the  ma- 
jority in  many  of  the  Eastern  counties 
and  in  overwhelming  majority  in  the  Re- 
publican party.  There  were  unspeakable 
scandals  in  the  administration  of  State  in- 
stitutions. In  Wilmington  the  city 
charter  was  changed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, under  the  influence  of  Governor 
Russell,  so  that  half  the  aldermen  were 
appointed  by  the  Governor.  Wilmington 
was  the  largest  and  wealthiest  of  the  aris- 
tocratic cities  of  the  East  that  suffered 
the  fate  of  negro  rule.  There  was  a  car- 
nival of  crime,  burglaries  of  nightly  oc- 
currence, incendiary  fires  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, and,  what  was  hardest  to  bear, 
insulting  language  and  conduct  to  white 
women,  whenever  it  could  be  indulged 
in  with  impunity.  And  there  were  no  ar- 
rests of  offenders. 

The  30,000  white  Republicans  attempt- 
ed the  impossible  task  of  forcing  an  in- 
iquitous and  inefficient  government  upon 
174,000  white  voters,  for  argument's  sake 
their  equals  in  blood,  brains,  courage  and 
all  the  virtues  that  make  manhood.  For 
the  125,000  negroes  who  voted  in  1896 
had  to  be  eliminated  from  the  fighting 
strength  of  the  party  in  case  the  bullet 
had  to  back  the  decision  of  the  ballot. 
Happily  the  ability  to  preserve  what  the 
ballot  had  won  was  tested  on  a  smaller 
arena  than  the  State.  May  it  never  come 
to  the  test  in  the  nation ! 

A  clash  between  the  races  occurred  in 
Wilmington  following  the  election  of 
1898.  A  score  of  negroes  were  shot  in 
as  many  minutes  and  five  white  men 
wounded.  The  negroes  fled,  panic- 
stricken,  to  the  swamps.  The  city  gov- 
ernment was  powerless  and  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  citizens'  committee,  the  Al- 
dermen resigned  one  by  one  and  elected 
their  successors  with  unanimity  and 
promptness — nothing  in  all  their  official 
life  became  them  like  the  leaving  of  it. 
The  responsibility  of  government  as- 
sumed by  the  white  people,  order  took  the 
place  of  anarchy,  law  was  enforced, 
whites  and  blacks  disarmed,  and  the 
blacks  protected. 

The  Democratic  Legislature  of  '99  pro- 
posed a  constitutional  amendment  for 
ratification  at  the  polls,  limiting  the  suf- 
frage by  an  educational  qualification.  At 


the  same  time  a  new  registration  was  or- 
dered with  especial  strictness  as  to  proof 
of  age  and  residence,  which  of  course 
bore  more  hardly  on  the  floating  negro 
population  than  on  the  whites.  The  reg- 
istration law  may  have  been  unjustly 
executed  in  some  instances,  and  the  only 
violent  scenes  of  the  campaign  were  the 
arrest  of  Democratic  registrars,  with  the 
result  of  solidifying  the  white  vote,  and 
the  conviction  of  a  few  negroes  of  per- 
jury. A  little  while  before  the  new  reg- 
istration the  Red  Shirts  blossomed  out. 
The  fashion  spread  westward  from  the 
East. 

It  is  difficult  to  speak  of  the  Red  Shirts 
without  a  smile.  They  victimized  the  ne- 
groes with  a  huge  practical  joke,  the 
point  of  which  was  the  ridiculous  timid- 
ity of  the  black  advocates  of  manhood 
suffrage.  A  dozen  men  would  meet  at  a 
cross-road,  on  horseback,  clad  in  red 
shirts  of  calico,  flannel  or  silk,  according 
to  taste  of  the  owner  and  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  womankind.  They  would  gallop 
through  the  country,  and  the  negro  would 
quietly  make  up  his  mind  that  his  interest 
in  political  affairs  was  not  a  large  one, 
anyhow.  It  would  be  wise  not  to  vote, 
and  wiser  not  to  register  to  prevent  being 
dragooned  into  voting  on  election  day. 
One  of  the  ruses'  the  Red  Shirts  employed 
was  calling  at  a  negro's  house  and  asking 
for  a  negro  whom  they  knew  to  be  else- 
where. Upon  receiving  the  information 
of  his  absence  they  would  quietly  ride 
off,  and  word  would  be  immediately  sent 
by  the  negroes  that  the  Red  Shirts  were 
looking  for  the  absent  one.  He  would 
invariably  prolong  his  absence  from  pub- 
lic places. 

I  saw  one  procession  of  Red  Shirts,  a 
mile  long,  at  a  public  speaking,  a  yelling 
file  of  horsemen,  galloping  wildly.  Nor 
was  the  red  color  all  a  joke.  I  knew, 
because  I  know  the  people  among  whom 
I  live,  that  not  a  man  of  them,  not  a  half 
grown  boy,  would  have  spared  his  life- 
blood  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  good 
government  through  white  supremacy. 
Their  fathers  had  fought,  on  this  very 
soil,  Ferguson  at  King's  Mountain  and 
turned  the  tide  of  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  by  harassing  the  line  of  Corn- 
wallis's  march,  on  the  very  road  along 
which  the  Red  Shirts  passed,  earning 
from  him  the  title  of  Hornet's  Nest  for 
this  section.     And  their  fathers  had  fol- 
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lowed  Lee  and  Jackson  and  had  left  more 
of  their  slain  on  Virginia  soil  than  Vir- 
ginia did  herself.  How  was  it  ever  im- 
agined that  these  men  would  be  ruled  by 
the  race  that  has  just  acknowledged  its 
incapacity  by  giving  away  the  franchise 
with  which  it  was  endowed?  Less  than 
a  score  of  negroes  registered  in  Wilming- 
ton. The  white  registration  was  larger 
than  ever  before.  Many  prominent  Re- 
publicans and  Populists  supported  the 
amendment,  and  it  was  carried  by  a  ma- 
jority of  nearly  60,000.  A  Governor 
was  elected  at  the  same  time,  who  is  one 
of  the  ablest  and  purest  men  in  our  State, 
and  his  promotion  is  to  some  of  us  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  in  our  political 
history,  as  the  passage  of  the  amendment 
is  the  end  of  intimidation  and  fraud  in 
elections. 

The  Fifteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  reads : 

"  The  right  of  citizens  in  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 

The  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
North  Carolina  contains  this  section : 

"  Every  person  presenting  himself  for  regis- 
tration shall  be  able  to  read  and  write  any  sec- 
tion of  the  Constitution  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. But  no  male  person  who  was  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1867,  or  at  any  time  prior  thereto,  en- 
titled to  vote  under  the  laws  of  any  State  in  the 
United  States  wherein  he  then  resided,  and 
no  lineal  descendant  of  any  such  person,  shall 
be  denied  the  right  to  register  and  vote  at  any 
election  in  this  State  by  reason  of  his  failure 
to  possess  the  educational  qualifications  herein 
described,  provided  he  shall  have  registered  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  section,  prior 
to  December,  1908." 

The  question  is,  Does  the  section  vio- 
late the  Fifteenth  Amendment?  We 
freely  grant  that  the  intentions  of  the 
framers  of  the  two  amendments  were  far 
enough  apart.  Do  the  amendments 
themselves  clash,  and  will  the  Supreme 
Court  so  decide  ? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  first  clause  is 
an  educational  qualification,  which  is  con- 
stitutional enough.  It  will  be  further 
noticed  that  the  grandfather  clause,"  as 
it  is  called,  is  an  extension  of  the  suffrage 
instead  of  its  denial  or  abridgement. 

The  educated  negro,  tho  a  former 
slave,  can  register.  He  is  not  denied  a 
vote  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude.  Neither  is  the  il- 
literate negro  whose  ancestors  voted  be- 
fore 1867.     But  the  illiterate  white  is  re- 


fused registration  whose  father  was  a 
citizen  of  Ireland  after  1867,  and  so  the 
distinction  as  to  race  and  color  is  diffi- 
cult to  prove  in  law. 

Another  question  is,  Who  will  bring 
the  matter  to  the  test  of  constitutionality  ? 
The  Democrats  have  sworn  not  to  do  it. 
The  Republicans  would  lose  the  best  part 
of  their  vote,  both  as  to  numbers  and 
character,  if  the  educational  qualification 
is  made  to  apply  to  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Western  counties.  What  case  in  law 
will  the  individual  have  who  pleads,  not 
that  he  is  refused  registration  by  an  edu- 
cational qualification,  but  that  an  illiterate 
white  is  allowed  to  register? 

As  to  the  ethical  character  of  the 
amendment,  it  is  well  known  that  the  il- 
literate whites  of  the  mountains  are  far 
better  citizens  and  far  more  intelligent 
voters  than  the  illiterate  negroes.  They 
had  their  part  in  making  the  State.  They 
divided  on  the  issues  of  the  Civil  War, 
and  on  the  questions  that  have  arisen 
since.     They  are  a  noble,  manly  people. 

Moreover,  only  eight  years  must  elapse 
before  all  young  men,  of  either  race,  com- 
ing of  age,  must  stand  the  educational 
test. 

And  then,  what  of  the  white  minority, 
that  is  governing  Hawaii  and  will  gov- 
ern Cuba  and  the  Philippines?  And 
what  of  the  Chinese  vote  on  the  Pacific 
slope  ? 

Already  in  North  Carolina  there  is  a 
kindlier  feeling  toward  the  negro,  now 
that  he  is  no  longer  a  menace  to  good 
government.  Already  there  is  a  breath  of 
freedom  in  the  air,  and  with  the  shadow 
of  negro  domination  no  longer  impend- 
ing, men  will  divide  on  national  questions 
as  in  the  old  days  when  the  State  some- 
times voted  for  the  Democrats  and  some- 
times for  the  Whigs.  Already  men  with 
local  reforms  to  press,  with  bad  munici- 
pal government  to  reform,  are  growing 
exultant.  The  Liquor  Dealers'  Associa- 
tion in  the  State  is  in  despair.  Prohibi- 
tion will  be  the  rule  in  the  smaller  towns 
of  North  Carolina,  and  the  local  dispen- 
sary system  where  prohibition  cannot  be 
made  to  prohibit.  And  there  are  men 
enough  in  North  Carolina  who  have 
writhed  under  the  dishonor  of  its  polit- 
ical victories  through  unworthy  means, 
to  make  effective  the  determination  that 
the  negro  shall  have  fair  play  in  the  years 
to  come. 
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THE  religious  idea  undoubtedly 
played  a  great  role  in  the  war, 
tho  in  my  opinion  not  in  a  man- 
ner very  satisfactory  to  the  Boers.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  matter  from  a  mili- 
tary standpoint.  The  war  was  a  great 
ordeal  in  a  most  striking  sense,  for  every 
virtue  of  the  Boers  was  brought  out  and 
received  its  recompense,  while  every  de- 
fect of  their  character  or  their  organiza- 
tion was  likewise  uncovered  and  con- 
dignly  punished.  The  religious  idea 
must  be  counted  in  the  category  of  their 
weaknesses. 

The  President  is  a  Christian  of  quite 
a  primitive  type,  except  possibly  in  re- 
gard to  such  injunctions  as  giving  all 
that  one  has  to  the  poor,  or  that  other 
relative  to  the  poor  in  spirit.  He  is  the 
chief  of  the  Doppers,  a  sect  whose  pride 
it  is  to  reduce  the  ceremony  of  religious 
service  to  its  very  plainest  expression. 
He  disbelieves  in  hymns,  and  shrinks 
with  horror  from  what  the  straightland 
Scots  used  with  equal  horror  call  the 
"  kist  o'  whistles." 

Now  the  President  is  not  only  the  po- 
litical head  of  the  country,  but  he  is  a 
sort  of  uncrowned  Pope  also,  and  his  in- 
fluence has  had  great  weight  upon  the 
religious  convictions  of  his  people.  He 
told  them  God  was  on  their  side,  and 
they  accepted  his  statement  devoutly, 
earnestly  and  literally.  The  belief  that 
God  was  on  their  side  because  their 
cause  was  just  easily  developed  into  the 
belief  that  their  cause  was  just  because 
God  was  on  their  side.  The  President 
consulted  his  Bible  at  every  turn,  and  he 
had  a  text  appropriate  for  every  occasion. 
The  battle  flags  were  decorated  with 
texts,  and  clergymen  were  appointed  to 
go  from  laager  to  laager  screwing  up  the 
courage  of  the  burghers  by  their  fervent 
utterances  and  by  their  appeals  to  the 
faith. 

On  a  certain  occasion  General  Botha 
was  describing  to  the  President  the 
course  of  a  battle.  When  he  arrived  at  a 
particularly  exciting  point,  the  Presi- 
dent broke  in :  "  Oh,  yes,  I  remember 
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now !  That  is  where  I  sent  you  the 
text."  Here  he  quoted  the  chapter  and 
verse.  "  I  suppose  it  gave  you  great 
comfort." 

Botha,  who  attaches  much  less  im- 
portance to  the  religious  idea  than  does 
the  President,  had  forgotten  all  about 
the  text.  He  replied,  however :  "  Oh, 
yes,  it  was  a  great  comfort !  " 

One  of  those  present,  a  high  official, 
subsequently  twitted  the  General  with 
this,  saying:  "  Now,  do  you  mean  to  tell 
me  that  you  stopped  the  battle  to  read 
out  that  little  text  to  the  burghers  ?  " 

Botha  replied  only  by  laughing.  Jou- 
bert  would  have  taken  the  matter  much 
more  seriously,  for,  tho  not  so  primitive 
as  the  President,  he  was  a  very  devout 
Christian  also.  Indeed  I  believe  that  the 
cast  of  his  mind  inclined  to  that  of  the 
pastor  rather  than  to  the  general.  I  was 
present  at  the  first  war-council  held  after 
the  retreat  from  Ladysmith,  and  I  was 
a  little  astonished  to  hear  the  General- 
issimo of  our  forces  open  proceedings 
with  a  prayer  which  lasted  something 
like  a  half  an  hour,  and  which  was  a  fer- 
vent appeal  to  the  Deity  to  help  us  in 
such  a  gloomy  hour,  and  in  such  sore 
trials  as  awaited  us. 

From  a  religious  point  of  view  the 
prayer  was  eloquent  and  admirable,  but 
its  tendency  was  completely  to  damp 
our  hopes  of  ever  recovering  the  ground 
we  had  lost. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Boers 
were  undoubtedly  astonished  at  their 
own  great  success.  It  had  something  of 
the  supernatural  about  it.  Here  was  a 
nation  of  some  two  hundred  thousand 
souls  beating  the  greatest  empire  in  the 
world.  The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  plain- 
ly visible.  I  have  heard  generals,  and 
generals'  wives,  explaining  the  reasons 
whv  God  had  turned  away  from  Eng- 
land. 

The  arguments,  I  must  say,  to  be 
truthful,  were  chiefly  based  upon  the  al- 
leged immorality  of  the  English  aris- 
tocracy. 

The  belief  of  the  direct  intervention  of 
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God  took  such  a  hold  upon  the  mind  of 
the  Boers  that  it  turned  the  brains  of 
many  of  them  to  positive  hallucinations. 
They  believed  that  in  all  their  fights,  in 
Natal  at  least,  their  warring  hosts  were 
accompanied  by  a  gigantic  angel,  robed 
in  white,  and  mounted  on  a  white  horse. 
The  angel  led  their  right  wing  and  di- 
rected them  where  to  find  the  weak  spots 
of  the  English.  I  have  met  with  Boers, 
and  also  English  Afrikanders,  who  have 
assured  me  that  they  beheld  this  angel 
of  victory  with  their  own  eyes.  It  was 
"  mystic,  marvelous." 

One  of  my  witnesses  had  been  an 
atheist  and  a  horse  thief.  The  spectacle 
of  the  white  angel  commander  had  made 
such  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  he 
had  ceased  to  be  an  atheist.  It  is  a  lit- 
tle significant,  however,  that  he  did  not 
cease  to  "  make  "  horses. 

I  was  amazed  to  hear  of  this  famous 
angel  even  from  intelligent  and  educated 
men  in  Pretoria.  It  was  not  safe  for  one's 
reputation  to  say  a  word  in  demur  in 
conversation  with  these  believers. 

I  never  felt  any  enthusiasm  for  this 
angelic  commandant-general,  for  one  of 
his  influences  was  to  make  the  Boers  ex- 
tremely careless  and  absurdly  confident. 
That  was  logical.  Why  should  they 
trouble?  All  was  well.  They  were 
quite  safe.  The  Lord  had  sent  an  angel 
to  lead  them  to  triumph ! 

Consequently  when  the  reverses 
which  I  had  been  anticipating  did  ar- 
rive at  length,  the  natural  tendency 
among  the  believers  in  the  angel  was 
toward  extreme  depression.  They  were 
now  doubly  lost,  for  God  himself  had 
forsaken  them.  How  was  it  possible  to 
fight  against  the  greatest  Empire  in  the 
world  when  God  himself  desired  their  de- 
feat? 

And  the  searching  for  causes  took  a 
new  direction,  and  I  was  a  little  aston- 
ished to  hear  the  Boer  prophets  account- 
ing for  their  disasters  on  the  ground  of 
the  luxury  and  the  Babylonish  character 
in  general  of  the  burghers'  way  of  life ! 

At  one  period  looting  had  become  a 
little  unrestrained,  and  looting  had  led 
to  insecure  ideas  of  meum  and  tuum 
even  in  regard  to  our  own  horses.  Now 
I  never  found  that  the  long  prayers  or 
the  frequent  singing  of  psalms  among 
the  Boers  had  the  slightest  effect  in  mit- 
igating this  nuisance.     One  of  my  men 


taxed  a  Boer  with  this.  He  said,  "  You 
are  a  set  of  hypocrites  and  bad  men,  for 
you  pray  all  day,  and  steal  our  horses  at 
night." 

The  Boer  remained  calm  and  serious. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  you  are  the  bad 
men,  for  you  steal  horses,  and  you  do  not 

pray'"  *     ■       , 

That  was  a  point  of  view ! 

The  prayers  were  a  sort  of  credit  bal- 
ance in  the  ledger  of  the  recording  angel 
to  be  weighed  against  the  debit  of  the 
stolen  horses.  The  Uitlander  had  only 
the  debit! 

Another  little  instance  of  moral  ob- 
liquity was  that  in  which  I  observed  a 
Boer  stealing  a  Bible — a  fine  illuminated 
Bible. 

I  charged  him  with  the  theft.  He  re- 
plied that  he  was  going  to  take  it  home 
for  his  pastor ! 

I  asked  him  if  he  would  tell  his  pastor 
where  he  got  it.  This  question  fairly 
puzzled  him.  He  took  a  long  time  to 
think  it  out  in  all  its  bearings.  He  solved 
it  by  saying  that  he  was  not  stealing  the 
Bible.  He  was  only  rescuing  it,  and  the 
work  was  good.  A  certain  one  of  my 
own  troopers — a  very  "tough*"  customer, 
whom  I  had  to  get  rid  of  when  I  deter- 
mined to  stop  all  irregular  horse  deal- 
ing— was  one  of  the  last  persons  I  should 
have  associated  with  the  religious  side  of 
the  Boers.  He  was  a  Scotchman  who 
had  fought  against  the  Boers  at  Ma- 
juba.  In  my  brigade  he  fought  splen- 
didly for  them.  One  day  he  became  a 
little  flown  with  wine,  or  possibly  very 
bad  whisky,  obtained  I  know  not  how, 
and  he  insisted  on  making  a  speech.  It 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  Dopper ! 
He  brought  his  mighty  fist  down  upon 
the  table  and  made  it  tremble  on  its  legs. 
"  Yes,"  he  bellowed,  "  I'm  a  Covenanter. 
My  mother  was  a  Covenanter,  and  a 
Covenanter  is  the  next  thing  to  a  Dop- 
per." This  access  of  religious  fervor 
died  with  the  individual  in  question  in 
proportion  as  he  became  sober.  Next 
day  I  heard  the  ex-atheist  reproving 
him  severely  for  his  bad  language,  to 
which  the  "  Dopper  "  replied  by  raking 
up  some  old  score  relative  to  a  bank- 
ruptcy. "  A  little  swearing  now  and 
then,"  he  declared,  sententiously,  "  is  not 
so  bad  as  hypocrisy  !  " 

To  return  to  the  Boers.  The  most 
fervent  in  their  devotions  were  the  coun- 
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try  farmers,  but  they  were  also  the  most 
churlish  in  their  manners  and  the  least 
brave.  The  quality  of  their  religion 
tended  to  make  them  look  askance  at 
their  neighbors,  and  their  exclusive- 
ness  was  certainly  no  help  to  their  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  be  just,  these 
rough  and  sometimes  uncouth  men  had 
one  element  of  refinement,  in  that  they 
sang  surprisingly  well ;  and,  without  mu- 
sic or  any  kind  of  accompaniment,  pro- 
duced most  sweet  and  melodious  sounds. 

A  few,  but  very  few,  could  play  the 
concertina,  and  this,  when  available,  was 
pushed  to  its  fullest  capacity  as  an  aid 
to  the  religious  service.  Most  of  the  rep- 
ertoire of  the  musicians  consisted  of 
hymns. 

To  sum  up,  the  religious  idea  among 
the  Boers  was  something  far  more  vivid, 
real,  familiar,  and  intense  than  I  have 
ever  observed  before  in  any  community — 
except,    indeed,    among    Mohammedans. 


It  became  assimilated  into  their  policy, 
and  interwoven  with  their  warlike  acts. 
They  were  true  believers,  tho  in  prac- 
tical matters  they  made  their  belief 
adaptable  to  the  occasion.  Narrow 
minded  and  not  too  tolerant,  they 
wrapped  themselves  up  in  a  little  round 
of  life  which  deprived  them  of  the  gift 
that  Bobbie  Burns  prayed  for, 

"  To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us." 

Source  of  strength  in  the  sense  of  be- 
ing a  mutual  bond  to  the  people ;  source 
of  weakness  in  that  the  warping  of  their 
intellect  blinded  them  to  the  analysis  of 
the  forces  on  which  victory  hangs ;  such 
to  the  Boers  was  the  religious  idea.  In 
victory  it  turned  them  to  folly ;  in  defeat 
it  will  prove  their  consolation,  for  I  be- 
lieve that  their  religion  has  a  deeper 
root  in  their  minds  than  their  love  of  lib- 
erty, or  their  resolution  to  live  independ- 
ent. 

Paris,  Prance. 


The    Churchman's    First    Commandment. 

By  Austin  Bierbower. 


THE  First  Commandment,  "  Thou 
shalt  have  no  other  gods  before 
me,"  is  now  made  to  read  in  cer- 
tain quarters,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
churches  before  me."  Instead  of  God  it 
is  the  Church  which  speaks,  and  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  instead  of  the  unity  of 
God,  is  the  concern  of  religion.  The 
Second  Commandment  is  likewise  made 
to  read,  "  For  1  thy  Church,  am  a  jealous 
Church."  Other  churches  are  now  dep- 
recated as  much  as  other  gods  used  to  be  ; 
and  good  Churchmen  are  warned  against 
wandering  after  other  churches  as  the 
Israelites  were  warned  against  wander- 
ing after  other  gods.  False  churches,  in- 
stead of  false  gods,  are  the  horror  of 
some  Christians,  and  the  problem  of  the- 
ology is  rather  which  is  the  true  Church, 
than  which  is  the  true  God.  Churches 
made  by  men,  instead  of  gods  made  by 
men,  are  proscribed  ;  and  instead  of  hear- 
ing of  "  the  God  of  our  fathers,"  we  hear 
the  Church  of  our  fathers."  The- 
ology as  a  science  has  largely  given  way 
to  ecclesiology,  and  instead  of  asking 
••What  saith  the  Lord?  "  men  ask  "What 


saith  the  Church  ? "  The  Command- 
ments are  now  issued,  not  from  Sinai, 
but  from  the  Vatican  or  General  Con- 
vention, and  men  are  ruled  from  Rome 
or  London  instead  of  heaven. 

The  old  fight  against  polytheism  is 
waged  against  polyecclesiasm.  Instead 
of  the  shibboleth,  "  There  is  but  one 
God,"  we  now  hear  "  There  is  but  one 
Church  ;  "  and  instead  of  talking  so  much 
about  "  our  God,"  we  talk  more  about 
"  our  Church."  As  the  other  gods  were 
once  declared  to  be  no  gods,  so  the  other 
churches  are  declared  to  be  no  churches. 
The  expression,  "  the  one  true  God  "  has 
given  way  to  "the  one  true  Church;" 
and  proselyters,  instead  of  trying  to  get 
men  to  recognize  the  true  God,  are  trying 
to  get  them  to  recognize  the  true  Church. 
Whereas  the  Jews  had  a  war  of  deities, 
the  Christians  have  a  war  of  sects;  and 
instead  of  trying  to  exterminate  false 
gods  we  are  trying  to  exterminate  false 
churches. 

The  crusades  which  the  Jews  made 
against  idolatry  the  Churchmen  are  mak- 
ing against  schism.     For  as  devoutly  as 
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the  former  contended  for  one  God  for  the 
whole  earth,  the  Churchman  contends  for 
one  Church  for  the  whole  earth.  And 
as  the  Jews  used  to  persecute  the  adher- 
ents of  other  gods,  the  Churchmen  (in 
the  past,  at  least)  have  persecuted  the  ad- 
herents of  other  churches ;  and  many 
times  worse  than  the  wars  of  extermina- 
tions waged  against  the  idolaters  have 
been  the  wars  of  extermination  waged 
against  the  heretics, — the  destruction  of 
the  Canaanites  and  Prophets  of  Baal  be- 
ing often  paralleled  by  the  religious  mas- 
sacres. Whereas  men  once  thought  they 
could  not  live  together  with  many  gods, 
they  now  think  they  cannot  live  together 
with  many  churches ;  so  that  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  extermination  or  absorption  in- 
stead of  a  modus  vivendi.  Along  about 
the  fifth  century  the  Church  came  grad- 


ually to  take  the  place  of  God ;  and  many 
of  the  religious  issues  which  concerned 
the  attributes  of  the  deity  came  to  turn 
on  the  attributes  of  the  Church — particu- 
larly universality  (Catholicity,  semper, 
ubiquc,  ct  ab  omnibus),  sanctity  and  in- 
fallibility; and  the  glory  of  the  Church 
has  been  sung  for  a  thousand  years,  while 
its  powers  and  claims  have  been  exalted 
almost  to  divinity.  It  now  looks  as  if 
the  next  turn  would  be  toward  man ;  so 
that  whereas  we  once  had  as  our  chief 
concern  theology,  and  then  ecclesiology, 
we  shall  next  have  anthropology ;  and  to 
the  same  extent  that  the  great  question 
used  to  be  the  unity  of  God,  and  then  the 
unity  of  the  Church,  it  will  next  be  the 
unity  of  men.  The  coming  creed  will 
doubtless  contain  the  clause :  "  I  believe 
in  one  human  family." 

Chicago,  III. 


A    Marriage    for— Love? 

By  Irenaeus  Prime-Stevenson. 

"  You  cannot  call  it  love." — Hamlet. 


EMERSON  assured  us  long  ago  that 
*'  all  the  world  loves  a  lover." 
Peasant  or  prince,  that  dictum 
holds  fairly  true.  It  is  not  remarkable 
that  a  truly  romantic  incident  in  either  a 
reigning  dynasty,  or  a  game  of  bezique, 
known  as  "  a  royal  marriage,"  should 
attract  general  interest,  and  should  be 
the  talk  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
feeling  and  intelligent  men  and  women. 
But  the  marriage  in  the  royal  house  of 
Hapsburg,  which  has  lately  occurred — 
only  a  few  weeks  ago — is  so  involved  in 
a  dozen  inexplicable,  confusing,  conflict- 
ing, jealousy-guarded  reasons  —  the 
American,  English  and  European  jour- 
nals, and  diplomats  even,  have  printed 
on  it  such  a  large  and  rich  variety  of  dis- 
similar and  frequently  ridiculous  obser- 
vations— that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
•over  if  to-day  the  matter  is  still  on  the 
tip  of  the  tongue  all  over  Europe  and 
that  a  deep,  unquiet  curiosity  grows 
rather  than  lessens  to  know  "  what  it 
means."  Let  us  overlook  that  nuptial 
riddle. 


The  heir  to  the  throne  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  monarchy — a  monarchy  im- 
patiently demanding  now  (as  seldom 
earlier)  a  strong,  unclouded  succession 
to  the  present  weak  headship,  if  Aus- 
tria is  not  to  yield  up  her  old  prestige 
forever  to  a  new  order  of  things — is  a 
nephew  of  the  present  venerable  Em- 
peror. No  nearer  heir-apparent  exists, 
or  will  come.  Stroke  after  stroke  of 
tragedy  has  befallen  the  Imperial  fam- 
ily circle.  The  awful  tragedy  at  Meyer- 
ling  a  dozen  years  ago — still  a  mystery 
to  all  save  a  few  men  and  women — 
buried  Rudolph  in  a  suicide's  grave, 
amid  the  laments  of  all  Austria,  Hun- 
gary and  the  great  crown  lands  of  the 
Empire.  There  was  no  other  son.  There 
has  come  no  other.  Years  pass.  The 
Emperor  grows  old.  The  Empress  dies 
by  the  assassin's  knife.  The  wife  of 
Rudolph,  the  Beloved,  gave  the  throne 
no  heir  in  a  new  generation.  And  as  if 
to  accent  the  passing  away  of  all  direct 
ties  with  the  dead  Crown  Prince,  his 
widow,  Stephanie,  lately  has  remarried, 
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under  morganatic  conditions ;  and  as  a 
royal  personage  she,  too,  practically 
vanishes. 

It  would  not  be  unfair — while  it  must 
be  unkind — to  say  that  Franz  .Ferdinand 
d'Este  never  has  been  at  all  a  popular 
prince  in  the  Empire,  politically  or  so- 
cially. Unfortunately  such  is  the 
fact.  He  has  been  accepted  as  the  com- 
ing necessity,  not  as  a  choice.  In  almost 
every  trait,  indeed,  the  Archduke  is 
the  opposite  of  his  cousin  Rudolph,  to 
whose  memory  the  Austrians  to-dav,  in 


to  Europe  at  large.  That  the  Archduke: 
should  marry  a  princess  of  suitable  and 
royal  station  also  has  been  considered  an 
absolute  necessity.  For  otherwise  his 
children  could  not  succeed  to  the  throne, 
even  if  he  himself  should  sit  upon  it, 
when  the  old  Emperor's  reign  con- 
cludes. The  law  and  custom  of  the 
royal  succession  in  the  monarchy  can- 
not allow  any  other  succession,  even  if 
the  highest  approval  should  be  gained, 
including  the  needful  consent  of  the  Em- 
peror.      The       Archduke's       marriage. 


COUNTESS   SOPHIE   CHOTEK 


ARCHDUKE    FRANZ    FERDINAND 


all  grades,  passionately  hold.  For  even 
to-day  you  cannot  talk  with  a  Tivol 
peasant  of  Rudolph,  or  speak  long  of 
Meyerling  with  a  Viennese  shopkeeper 
without  the  man's  eyes  filling  with  tears; 
or  else  he  is  no  true  Oesterreicher — no 
genuine  "  Wi-e-ner." 

It  has  gone  without  saying,  then,  that 
every  reason  of  State  has  demanded  that 
Archduke  Franz  .Ferdinand  should  mar- 
ry acceptably  to  the  old  Emperor;  ac- 
ceptably to  Austria-Hungary;  acceptably 


therefore,  has  been  a  question  of  di- 
plomacy and  a  problem  in  politics.  And 
it  has  been  complicated  the  more  by 
the  declaration  from  Archduke  Franz 
Ferdinand — made  more  than  once  to 
the  consternation  of  interested  diplo- 
mats— that  he  never  would  marry! 

Within  a  little  time  strange  rumors 
have  been  current.  Whispers  have  cir- 
culated to  the  effect  that  Franz  Ferdi- 
nand not  only  was  anything  but  willing 
to  die  a  bachelor,  but   that  he  had  in 
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mind  a  marriage  immediately,  almost 
cruelly,  affecting-  the  succession,  after 
his  own  personal  claim  and  life  to  the 
throne  of  the  Empire,  involving  the 
matter  in  new  uncertainties,  new  dan- 
gers, and  new  trials.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Archduke  was  determined  to 
marry  Countess  Sofie  Chotek.  Countess 
Sofie  Chotek  was  known  in  Vienna  cir- 
cles as  a  clever,  accomplished  lady,  of 
Bohemian  extraction.  She  was  of  no- 
ble blood,  but  by  no  means  of  high  no- 
bility ;  no  longer  particularly  youthful — 
for  she  is  some  four-and-thirty  years 
of  age — nor  of  remarkable  beauty  or 
charm.  That  such  a  marriage  could  be 
tolerated  by  the  Crown,  could  be  sanc- 
tioned by  the  old  Emperor,  allowed  by 
the  influences  about  him,  seemed  incred- 
ible. No  child  of  such  a  marriage  could 
be  regarded  as  a  throne-successor  after 
the  Archduke's  death ;  and  his  health 
is  not  firm.  A  morganatic  marriage  for 
Franz  Ferdinand  d'Este?     Impossible. 

But  it  is  the  unexpected  which  hap- 
pens— even  in  politics  here.  Directly 
on  the  heels  of  the  occurring  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  widowed  Stephanie  with 
Graf  Lonyay  (a  real  and  indisputable 
love-match,  one  not  attended  by  political 
complications  for  the  Empire)  came  the 
announcement  that  Franz  Ferdinand 
was  resolved  on  his  morganatic  union 
with  Countess  Sofie  Chotek — that  he  had 
stubbornly,  irresistibly,  carried  his  point 
— that  he  had  won  the  Emperor's  bit- 
terly reluctant  consent — and  that  the 
wedding  would  occur  immediately.  Every 
Court  in  Europe,  and  almost  every 
Chancellery,  was  affected  by  the  news.  It 
was  disputed  everywhere  outside  the 
most  secret  councils  of  Vienna.  But  it 
was  truth. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  in  the  little  Bo- 
hemian city  of  Reichstadt,  took  place, 
indeed,  that  singular  match.  Before  the 
ceremony — some  days  previous  to  it  in 
Vienna — the  young  Archduke  solemn- 
ly swore,  also  signed  an  oath,  by  which 
no  rights  should  ever  exist  for  any  pos- 
terity, from  that  marriage,  to  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  throne.  Save  for  his  life- 
tenure  of  it — if  he  succeed  to  it,  and  if 
he  be  not  widowed  and  so  shall  make 
some  other  marriage,  not  of  this  type — 
the  succession  passes  to  his  brother, 
Archduke  Otto.      The  wedding  was  a 


small  but  brilliant  affair.  But  there  was 
only  a  half-glitter  of  royalty  about  it. 
The  aged  Emperor  was  not  present.  The 
two  brothers  of  the  bridegroom  (Arch- 
dukes Otto  and  Carl)  did  not  appear. 
In  many  matters  the  ceremony — while 
becoming  and  cheerful — was  overcast  as 
a  function.  The  higher  clergy  were  not 
participators.  The  plain,  short  service 
was  said  by  a  parish  priest  of  Reich- 
stadt. The  bride's  relatives,  naturally, 
were  largely  represented ;  but  the  Im- 
perial Court-circle  was  irregularly  in 
evidence.  Just  before  the  ceremony  the 
bride  received  a  telegram — duly  ex- 
pected— from  the  Emperor,  by  which 
she  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Princess 
von  Hohenberg — a  useful  little  compli- 
ment. But  at  Court  she  will  never  be 
received  as  an  Archduchess  in  prec- 
edence. There  was  a  simple,  friendly 
sort  of  "  home-like "  wedding-break- 
fast, at  which  the  Archduchess  Maria- 
Theresia  proposed  the  nuptial  toast.  The 
newly-married  pair  are  now  at  the  Arch- 
duke's fine  estate  of  Konopischt. 

Now,  all  this  would  be  quite  natural — 
in  spite  of  politics  and  hard  conditions 
of  princely  life  and  duty — were  it  to  be 
explained  as  a  love-match — a  marriage 
of  heart.  But  it  is  not  so  to  be  ex- 
plained— at  least  not  yet — as  such.  There 
are  many  reasons  contrary  to  that  one 
sufficient  reason.  Much  that  has  been 
said  in  a  tone  of  gay  acceptance  of  that 
sentimental,  supreme  reason  is  absurd- 
ly without  foundation.  So  say  those  who 
best  know  the  high  contracting  party 
and  his  bride.  Every  one  wishes  them 
well.  The  Archduke  has  gained  more 
of  a  thrill  of  popular  interest  by  the  in- 
cident than  ever  before  in  all  his  aris- 
tocratic life  before  the  people  over  whom 
he  may  some  day  reign.  But,  unluckily, 
that  is  not  saying  enough  ;  nor  does  the 
sentiment  rest  on  firm  conclusions  and 
perceptions.  Meantime  the  Hapsburg 
succession  has  suffered  a  new  vicissitude. 
Its  outlook  is  anything  but  clear.  The 
heir  to  the  throne  has  committed  a  sort 
of  political  crime,  according  to  the  sen- 
timent of  the  royal  houses  of  Europe 
and  the  Hapsburg  succession  in  chief — 
and  all  sorts  of  possibilities  attend  the 
issue.  That  only  good  wishes  also  at- 
tend him  and  his  wife  goes  without  much 
saying.     It   surely   has   required   infinite 
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tact  and   patience   and   courage  to  take  science,  love,  inform  their  resolves,  one 

such  a  step.     Unfortunately,  princes  are  feels  even  less  mere  curiosity  than  regret 

not  private  persons,  but  personages ;  and  at  their  carrying  those  resolves  into  ac- 

unless  we  can  be  sure  that  duty,   con-  tuality. 


Reichstadt,  Bohemia. 


Guesses  at  Fame. 

By  Thomas  Went  worth  Higginson. 


THE  hundred  judges  appointed  by 
the  University  of  New  York  to 
designate  the  first  fifty  names  to 
be  inscribed  in  its  proposed  "  Temple  of 
Fame  "  on  University  Heights  are  sup- 
posed to  be  spending  the  peaceful  sum- 
mer days  in  pondering  on  their  verdict, 
to  be  rendered  on  the  first  of  October. 
This  body  of  one  hundred  is  divided,  as 
may  be  remembered,  into  four  portions. 
There  are  twenty-five  "  Judges  of  Su- 
preme Courts,  local  or  national ;  "  an 
equal  number  of  "  College  Presidents  or 
Educators;"  as  many  "Professors  of 
History  or  Scientists ;  "  with  twenty-five 
"  Publicists,  Editors  and  Authors."  It 
would  doubtless  heve  seemed  incredible 
to  our  ancestors  that  there  should  be  no 
express  representation  of  the  clergy  in 
this  body,  but  the  same  result  is  indirect- 
ly attained  as  if  they  had  borne  a  part. 
Not  only  is  it  expressly  required  that 
each  candidate  selected  by  the  judges 
should  afterward  pass  the  ordeal  of  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  the  thirteen  regular 
members  of  the  New  York  University 
Senate,  but  the  nomination  must  also 
pass  the  severer  test  of  the  six  honorary 
members  of  that  body,  each  representing 
one  of  the  six  theological  faculties  in  or 
near  New  York  City.  This  body  must 
sustain  every  nomination  by  a  majority 
of  those  voting ;  and  as  it  is  now  reduced 
to  five  through  the  death  of  Dr.  Green, 
of  Princeton,  there  are  obviously  three 
men  who  have  a  final  veto  power  over 
every  selection  made  by  the  hundred 
judges.  It  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  said 
that  ecclesiastical  influence  has  not  its 
full  share  of  power,  when  three  votes 
from  theological  seminaries  may  over- 
rule even  the  unanimous  decision  of  a 
hundred  Supreme  Court  judges,  college 
presidents  and  professional  historians. 
Dismissing  this,  however,  as  a  merely 


theoretical  peril,  and  dismissing  also,  as 
unauthorized,  the  newspaper  rumor  that 
at  least  one  candidate  for  fame  is  pre- 
scribed in  advance  by  the  founder,  we 
may  leave  the  official  judges  to  their 
summer's  meditations.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  meanwhile,  that  two  influential 
newspapers  have  already  applied  to  this 
proposed  selection  of  celebrities  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  referendum,  and  have  pro- 
claimed more  or  less  openly  the  results. 
The  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  has  given 
with  the  greatest  elaboration  the  outcome 
of  a  popular  vote  in  which  776  voters 
have  taken  a  hand,  extending  to  938 
different  candidates;  and  the  Minneapolis 
limes  has  announced  in  general  terms 
the  result  of  a  similar  ballotting,  of  which 
I  have  obtained — through  the  courtesy 
of  the  editor,  Mr.  E.  R.  Johnstone — 
some  particulars  not  before  published. 

It  will  be  worth  our  while  to  consider 
somewhat  closely  the  outcome  of  two 
popular  ballots,  taken  simultaneously 
and  at  points  so  wide  apart.  The  tab- 
ulated details  are  as  follows,  the  num- 
ber of  votes  not  being  given,  but  only  the 
order  of  precedence,  this  being  all  now 
obtainable  from  the  Minneapolis  ballot. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  also  that  this  Western 
contest  is  not  so  fully  satisfactory  in 
other  ways,  as  it  is  exhibited  only  by 
counting  the  hundred  lists  which 
seemed  to  the  judges  most  valuable, 
whereas  in  the  Brooklyn  competition 
every  ballot  is  scrupulously  enumerated. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  final 
rank  assigned  to  each  candidate  on  an 
enumeration  of  votes  in  each  case,  the 
cases  where  the  two  verdicts  do  not  agree 
being  designated  by  a  dash  ( — ) 
against  the  name  of  any  candidate  not  in- 
cluded in  the  fifty.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  under  the  rules,  no  one  ap- 
pears on  the  list  who  was  born  or  died  in 
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a  foreign  country,  and  no  one  who  has 
not  been  dead  at  least  ten  years.  The 
combined  order  is  as  follows : 


FIFTY    CANDIDATES    FOR    THE    HALL    OF    FAME. 

Brooklyn     Minneapolis 

list.  list. 

j  Abraham  Lincoln* 1  1 

( Benjamin  Franklin* 2  3 

George  Washington 3  2 

U.  S.  Grant 4  6 

J  Robert  Fulton* 5  15 

( Thomas  Jefferson* 6  4 

11.   W.  Longfellow 7  14 

Daniel   Webster 8  10 

David  Farragut 9  18 

8.  F.  B.  Morse 10  8 

11.  SV.  Beecher 11  13 

Horace  Greeley 12  5 

Washington  Irving 13  9 

Henry  Clay 14  11 

H.   W.   Emerson 15  12 

Patrick  Henry 16  7 

Peter  Cooper 17  41 

Nathaniel   Hawthorne 18  22 

Ell  Whitney 19  19 

W.  C.  Bryant 20  17 

John  Marshall 21  44 

J.  F.  Cooper 22  28 

Andrew   Jackson 23  25 

Elias  Howe..  .• 24  — 

O.   II.   Perry 25  30 

Jonathan  Edwards 26  39 

f  J.  C.  Calhoun* 27  22 

\  W.  L.  Garrison* 28  32 

I.R.  E.  Lee* 29  16 

John  Jay 30  38 

James  Monroe 31  35 

W.  H.  Seward 32  34 

E.  A.  Poe 33  37 

Wendell   Phillips 34  29 

George  Peabody 35  36 

Horace   Mann 36  — 

John   Adams 37  23 

Charles   Sumner 38  20 

J.  J.  Audubon 39  48 

Rufus  Choate 40  43 

Benjamin   West 41  

Cornelius  Vanderbilt 42  

j  De  Witt  Clinton* 43  

(  Noah  Webster* 44  26 

Jamee   Madison 45  

P.  II.  Sheridan 46  27 

W.   II.   Prescott 47  

Nathan    Hale 48  

Samuel   Adams 49  

J.  L.  Motley 50  

Edward  Everett 24 

S.  A.  Douglas —  31 

J.  A.  Garfield qq 

C.  W.  Field ;  I  _  40 

J.  C.  Fr6mont 42 

John    Brown ,  45 

John  Hancock 4« 

Daniel  Boone 47 

Zachary  Taylor 49 

Hiram  Powers 50 

•Tied  on  the  Brooklyn  list. 

The  comparison  of  these  lists  will  well 
repay  all  the  time  it  may  cost.  Prepared 
at  points  so  far  apart,  and  made  up  of  so 
great  a  variety  of  votes,  they  give  in  a 
manner  a  cross-section  of  American  pub- 
lic sentiment  and  should  yield  encourage- 
ment to  every  cynic.  Whatever  be  the 
limitations  of  the  list  in  either  case, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  honor- 
able to  those  who  make  it.  It  is  not  nar- 
row; it  includes  some  representation  of 
the  statesmanship,  the  literature,  the  art, 
the  invention,  the  organizing  power,  the 


abstract  thought,  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
If  the  lists  are  weak  in  certain  directions, 
it  is  commonly  because  the  nation  itself 
has  so  far  lagged  behind.  If  it  is  loyal 
in  some  directions,  where  fame  has 
seemed  to  be  waning,  it  is  an  honorable 
loyalty.  That  it  is  an  independent  judg- 
ment is  made  manifest  from  the  very  first 
line.  For  the  first  time  we  learn  by  some- 
thing like  visible  evidence  that  the  old 
motto  on  General  Washington  "  first  in 
war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen  "  is  now  shaken ;  since 
both  these  lists  place  Lincoln  before 
Washington.  Next  to  this  notable  fact, 
and  perhaps  even  more  remarkable,  is 
that  these  two  far-distant  ballotings  se- 
lect for  the  Hall  of  Fame  forty  out  of 
fifty  of  the  same  men.  The  higher  re- 
gions of  the  two  lists,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, coincide  the  most  completely ;  the 
first  twenty-five  names,  for  instance, 
showing  but  three  variations,  where  the 
Western  list  substitutes  Lee,  Sumner, 
and  Calhoun  for  the  Eastern  favorites 
Peter  Cooper,  John  Marshall,  and  Elias 
Howe.  In  other  respects  the  first  five 
and  twenty  coincide  absolutely  in  names, 
tho  not  always  in  the  relative  order  of 
these  names.  Taking  into  view  the  im- 
mense range  of  possible  preference,  it 
seems  to  me  quite  astonishing  that  these 
two  lists  should  show  so  little  variation. 

The  influence  of  locality  shows  itself 
slightly  here  and  there.  One  can  under- 
stand why  Peter  Cooper  should  rank 
seventeenth  among  the  nation's  heroes 
for  a  New  York  constituency  and  only 
forty-first  in  Minnesota;  and  why  Hor- 
ace Mann  should  count  thirty-sixth  at 
the  East,  and  drop  out  of  the  first  fifty 
at  the  West.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
little  surprising  that  Irving  should  be 
rated  higher  at  Minneapolis  than  along 
the  Hudson,  and  that  the  same  should  be 
true  of  Bryant,  of  Greeley,  and  of  Morse. 
Jefferson  and  Fulton  are  tied  for  the 
fifth  and  sixth  place  in  Brooklyn,  but 
when  we  look  westward  Jefferson  rises 
to  fourth  and  Fulton  drops  to  fifteenth. 
It  seems  quite  intelligible  that,  at  the 
heart  of  a  continent,  pioneers  like  Boone, 
Fremont,  and  John  Brown  should  have 
an  allowed  precedence  which  is  not  rec- 
ognized on  the  Atlantic  shore ;  but  it  still 
remains  a  puzzle  why  Elias  Howe  should 
not  be  recognized  wherever  a  woman 
tends  a  sewing-machine.     On  the  other 
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hand,  what  an  unconscious  picturesque- 
ness  is  shown  in  the  position  of  Garrison, 
who  appears  on  the  Brooklyn  list  in  a 
tie  vote  between  Calhoun  and  Lee  ! 

No  doubt  each  student  of  these  lists, 
having  weighed  with  judicial  mind  their 
comparative  value,  will  soon  pass  into  a 
mood  of  wonder  at  the  names  omitted. 
Missing  names  so  obvious  as  those  of 
Lowell,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Parkman, 
Phillips  Brooks,  George  William  Curtis, 
and  Mrs.  Stowe,  he  will  have  to  pause 
and  remind  himself  that  all  these  are  ex- 
cluded by  the  fact  of  having  died  since 
1890.  Other  notable  persons,  like  Ham- 
ilton and  Thomas  Paine,  are  excluded  by 
the  fact  of  having  been  born  in  a  foreign 
country,  or  like  John  Howard  Payne  and 
Theodore  Parker,  by  having  died  abroad. 
But  there  will  readily  occur  other  names 
whose  omission  is  not  thus  technically 
explainable ;  as  in  case  of  Joseph  Story, 
William  Ellery  Channing,  Mark  Hop- 
kins, and  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Is  it  nec- 
essary to  exclude  the  names  of  Dr.  C.  T. 
Jackson  and  Dr.  W.  T.  G.  Morton  mere- 
ly because  they  discovered  anesthetics 
jointly?  Where  is  the  generation  of 
girls  reared  on  "  Little  Women  "  that  it 
took  no  part  in  this  controversy ;  and 
where  are  the  earlier  readers  of  Miss 
Sedgwick  and  Lydia  Maria  Child  ?  Where 
are  the  soldiers  cared  for  by  Dorothea 
Dix?  or  the  multitudes  who  have  heard 
Lucretia  Mott's  saintly  preaching,  or 
been  thrilled  with  Charlotte  Cushman's 
acting,  or  with  the  fervor  and  passion  of 
Helen    Jackson    (IT.    II.)  ?     Where    are 


the  votes  of  those  who  have  traced  the 
wonderful  career  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  in 
opening  eyesight  to  the  blind  and  in  sid- 
ing with  the  oppressed  in  four  different 
nations? 

Perhaps  we  must  admit  the  very 
first  lesson  of  the  whole  competition 
to  be  that,  while  a  popular  con- 
stituency clings  with  loyal  and  unswerv- 
ing fidelity  to  a  fame  it  has  once  learned 
to  recognize,  it  may  yet  take  a  much  long- 
er time  than  ten  years  to  recognize  some 
things  which  are  truest  and  highest.  Yet 
it  will  surprise  many  readers,  I  think, 
to  find  Emerson  taking  with  his  accus- 
tomed serenity  a  position  so  high  in  an 
essentially  popular  contest ;  and  to  see 
how  the  quiet  and  thoughtful  Bryant 
holds  his  own  above  the  brilliant  and  sen- 
sational Poe.  This  is  especially  remark- 
able because  many  of  the  voters  were 
doubtless  school  children  who  must  have 
known  "  Annabel  Lee,"  "  The  Bells,"  and 
"  The  Raven  "  as  verses  for  recitation. 
As  a  mere  test  of  the  results  of  time,  such 
a  competition  offers  many  valuable  ver- 
dicts. We  know,  for  instance,  from 
Longfellow's  diary,  that  Xathaniel  P. 
Willis  boasted  to  him,  in  1840,  of  having 
made  Sio.ooo  in  a  year  by  his  pen;  to 
which  the  Cambridge  poet  adds :  "  I  wish 
I  had  made  ten  hundred."  It  is  rather 
instructive,  in  connection  with  this,  to 
find  Longfellow,  just  sixty  years  after, 
receiving  718  votes  for  the  "  Hall  of 
Fame  "  in  the  Brooklyn  Ragle's  compe- 
tition, while  the  once  celebrated  Willis 
receives  one  vote  alone. 

Cambriiigk,  Mas^-. 


To    Stevenson. 

By  Grace  W.   Hazard. 


FREE  from  my  plodding  mind, 
1  lugging  myself  for  glee, 
Sometimes  t  ran  with  the  wind. 
And  sometimes  lie  ran  with  me: 
"  Straight  away  from  the  start,"  called  he, 

We'll  keep  the  pace  together!  " 
lie  chuckled,  whirling  my  soul  away 
Into  the  shining  weather. 


Out  in  the  silver  air 

The  laughter  of  waters  rang: 
The  broad  blue  heaven  was  hare. 

The  cheerful  forest   sang, 
And    in   my   heart   upsprang 

Mosl  blissful  questioning — whether 
Your  soul   ran   with   mine  and   the   wind's 

Into  the  jolly  weather? 


Meseems  I  heard  you  say 

'  'Tis  the  tunc  to  travel  to. 
'  Over  the  'tills  and  far  away.' 

With  never  an  end  in  view." 
Surely  the  wind  and   1   and  you 

Are  vagabonds  together, 

On  the  road  that  leads  both  night  and  day 

Into  the  friendly  weather ! 
Catskii.i.,  N.  V. 


Napoleon   I   and  the  Louisiana  Purchase. 


By  Alex.   D.  Anderson, 

Author  of  "The  Mississippi  and  Tributaries 


IN  the  elaborate  discussion,  during  the 
past  two  years,  of  the  question  of 
territorial  expansion,  the  press  and 
public  have  almost  entirely  overlooked 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of 
American  history — the  part  played  by 
the  First  Napoleon  in  that  great  interna- 
tional real  estate  deal  commonly  known 
as  the  Louisiana  purchase. 

Apparently  nine  out  of  every  ten  sup- 
pose that  President  Jefferson  was  the  sole 
author  of  the  transaction,  and  that  he  is 
the  only  one  who  should  be  honored  with 
monuments  and  statues  on  the  approach- 
ing centenary  of  that  event.  The  great 
World's  Fair,  to  be  held  in  St.  Louis  in 
1903,  in  honor  of  the  acquisition,  in  aid 
of  which  Congres  has  just  appropriated 
five  million  dollars  ($5,000,000),  nat- 
urally creates  a  new  interest  in  the  sub- 
ject, and  makes  this  an  appropriate  time 
to  invite  attention  to  a  few  overlooked 
facts. 

Of  course,  Jefferson,  as  the  great  ad- 
vocate of  the  treaty,  through  which  the 
purchase  was  consummated,  is  clearly 
entitled  to  all  the  proposed  and  projected 
honors,  for  the  acquisition  is  justly  re- 
corded in  history  as  the  crowning  act  of 
his  administration.  But  it  is  the  au- 
thor, and  not  the  advocate  we  are  now 
seeking,  and  the  facts  are  duly  recorded 
in  a  rare  old  book,  first  published  in 
France,  and  translated  and  republished 
in  Philadelphia  in  1830 — a  book  to  be 
found  in  but  few  American  libraries.  We 
refer  to  Barbe  Marbois's  "  History  of 
Louisiana,"  the  work  of  a  reliable  his- 
torian, who  was  a  participant  in  the  ne- 
gotiations, being  the  confidential  and 
trusted  representative  of  Napoleon  in  the 
conferences  with  the  official  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States. 

At  that  time  (1803)  Jefferson  was 
President  of  the  United  States,  Livings- 
ton our  Minister  to  France,  Monroe  the 
special  ambassador  sent  by  Tefferson, 
and  Napoleon  the  First  Consul  of 
France.  The  sole  object  of  the  negotia- 
tion was  the  purchase  from  France  of 


the  Island  of  Orleans,  and  the  control 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  to  sat- 
isfy the  clamors  of  the  people  of  the 
great  valley  against  the  then  existing 
and  aggravating  restrictions  upon  Amer- 
ican commerce.  The  purchase  of  the 
great  Province  of  Louisiana  was  not  a 
part  of  Monroe's  mission,  nor  did  he  go 
expecting,  or  even  prepared  for,  such  an 
unexpected  event.  When  he  arrived  at 
Paris  Livingston  had  made  but  little 
progress  in  the  matter  he  had  in  charge. 
But  Napoleon  and  Marbois  had  been 
privately  and  earnestly  conferring  pre- 
paratory to  Monroe's  arrival. 

Whatever  Marbois  says  on  the  sub- 
ject may  be  accepted  as  authentic  his- 
tory ;  for  he  was  a  man  of  high  charac- 
ter and  standing  in  France,  had  been  Sec- 
retary of  the  French  Legation  in  Wash- 
ington, where  he  became  well  acquainted 
with  Monroe,  was  for  a  while  Minister 
of  the  Public  Treasury  of  France,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  was  an  eye- 
witness to,  as  well  as  an  active  partici- 
pant in,  the  various  conferences,  not  only 
with  Napoleon  on  one  side,  but  with 
Monroe  and  Livingston  on  the  other. 

At  that  time  Napoleon  was  desperate- 
ly in  need  of  money  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  his  military  operations  in  Eu- 
rope, and  was  anxious  to  avoid  the  im- 
pending conflict  with  England,  which 
nation  had  become  very  jealous  of  his 
conquests.  He  expecting  war,  and 
fearing  that  he  could  not  hold  Louisiana, 
decided  to  do  the  next  best  thing,  dis- 
pose of  it  to  one  of  England's  rivals.  In 
a  private  conference  with  Marbois,  and  a 
full  and  very  animated  discussion  of  the 
whole  subject,  Napoleon  foreshadowed 
his  action  by  the  following  impassioned 
remarks : 

"  To  emancipate  nations  from  the  commer- 
cial tyranny  of  England  it  is  necessary  to  bal- 
ance her  influence  by  a  maritime  power  that 
may  one  dav  become  her  rival ;  that  power  is 
the  United  States.  The  English  aspire  to  dis- 
pose of  all  the  riches  of  the  world.  I  shall  be 
useful  to  the  whole  universe  if  I  can  prevent 
their  ruling  America  as  they  rule  Asia." 
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In  a  subsequent  conference,  on  the 
10th  of  April,  1893,  on  the  subject  of  the 
proposed  cession,  he  exclaimed,  in  speak- 
ing of  England : 

"  They  shall  not  have  the  Mississippi,  which 
they  covet !  " 

After  further  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, Napoleon  said : 

"Irresolution  and  deliberation  are  no  longer 
in  season.  I  renounce  Louisiana.  It  is  not 
only  New  Orleans  that  I  will  cede,  it  is  the 
whole  colon}'  without  reservation.  I  know  the 
price  of  what  I  abandon,  and  I  have  sufficiently 
proved  the  importance  that  I  attach  to  this 
province,  since  my  first  diplomatic  act  with 
Spain  had  for  its  object  the  recovery  of  it.  I 
renounce  it  with  the  greatest  regret.  To  at- 
tempt obstinately  to  retain  it  would  be  folly. 
I  direct  you  to  negotiate  this  affair  with  the 
envoys  of  the  United  States.  Do  not  even 
wait  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Monroe ;  have  an  inter- 
view this  very  day  with  Mr.  Livingston ;  but 
I  require  a  great  deal  of  money  for  this  war, 
and  I  would  not  like  to  commence  it  with  new 
contributions."  .  .  .  "  If  I  should  regulate 
my  terms,  according  to  the  value  of  these  vast 
regions  to  the  United  States,  the  indemnity 
would  have  no  limits.  I  will  be  moderate,  in 
consideration  of  the  necessity  in  which  I  am 
of  making  a  sale.  But  keep  this  to  yourself. 
I  want  fifty  millions  (francs),  and  for  less  than 
that  sum  I  will  not  treat :  I  would  rather  make 
a  desperate  attempt  to  keep  these  fine  coun- 
tries." 

Later,he  said : 

"  Mr.  Monroe  is  on  the  point  of  arriving. 
To  this  minister,  going  two  thousand  leagues 
from  his  constituents,  the  President  must  have 
given,  after  defining  the  object  of  his  mission, 
secret  instructions,  more  extensive  than  the 
ostensible  authorization  of  Congress,  for  the 
stipulation  of  the  payments  to  be  made. 
Neither  this  minister  nor  his  colleague  is  pre- 
pared for  a  decision  which  goes  infinitely  be- 
yond anything  that  they  are  about  to  ask  of  us. 
Begin  by  making  them  the  overture,  without 
any  subterfuge.  You  will  acquaint  me,  day 
by  day,  hour  by  hour,  of  your  progress.  The 
cabinet  of  London  is  informed  of  the  measures 
adopted  at  Washington,  but  it  can  have  no 
suspicion  of  those  which  I  am  now  taking. 
Observe  the  greatest  secrecy,  and  recommend 
it  to  the  American  ministers;  they  have  not  a 
less  interest  than  yourself  in  conforming  to  this 
counsel." 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Monroe,  whom 
President  Jefferson  had  sent  to  France  to 
take  charge  of  the  negotiations,  Liv- 
ingston had  become  somewhat  skeptical 
in  regard  to  the  sincerity  of  the  offer  bv 
France,  and  this  naturally  had  its  effect 
upon  Monroe.  In  describing  the  situa- 
tion, at  that  time,  Marbois  says: 

"Mr.  Monroe,  still  affected  by  the  distrust 
of  his  colleague,  did  ndt  hear  without  surprise 


the  first  overtures  that  were  frankly  made  by 
M.  de  Marbois.  Instead  of  the  cession  of  a 
town  and  its  inconsiderable  territory,  a  vast 
portion  of  America  was  in  some  sort  offered 
to  the  United  States.  They  only  asked  for 
the  mere  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi, 
and  their  sovereignty  was  about  to  be  extended 
over  the  largest  rivers  of  the  world.  They 
passed  over  an  interior  frontier  to  carry  their 
limits  to  the  great  Pacific  Ocean. 

"  Deliberation  succeeded  to  astonishment." 
.  .  .  "  The  full  powers  of  the  American 
plenipotentiaries  only  extended  to  an  arrange- 
ment respecting  the  left  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, including  New  Orleans.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  have  recourse  to  their  Gov- 
ernment for  more  ample  instructions.  Hos- 
tilities were  on  the  eve  of  commencing.  The 
American  plenipotentiaries  had  not  to  reflect 
long  to  discover  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  France  was  placed  were  the  most  for- 
tunate for  their  country."     .     .     . 

"  As  soon  as  the  negotiation  was  entered  on 
the  American  ministers  declared  that  they  were 
ready  to  treat  on  the  footing  of  the  cession  of 
the  entire  colony,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
take  on  themselves  the  responsibility  of  aug- 
menting the  sum  that  they  had  been  authorized 
to  offer." 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1803,  the  sale 
was  made  to  the  United  States  for  the 
sum  of  $12,000,000,  and  the  guaranty 
of  claims  amounting  to  about  $3,000,- 
000  more,  making  a  total  of  $15,000,000. 
Napoleon,  when  informed  that  his  in- 
structions had  been  carried  out,  and  the 
treaty  signed,  said : 

"  This  accession  of  territory  strengthens  for- 
ever the  power  of  the  United  States,  and  I  have 
just  given  to  England  a  maritime  rival  that 
will  sooner  or  later  humble  her  pride." 

Mr.  Livingston,  equally  pleased,  said : 

"  We  have  lived  long,  but  this  is  the  noblest 
work  of  «ur  whole  lives.  The  treaty  which 
we  have  just  signed  has  not  been  obtained  by 
art  or  dictated  by  force;  equally  advantageous 
to  the  two  contracting  parties,  it  will  change 
vast  solitudes  into  flourishing  districts.  From 
this  day  the  United  States  take  their  place 
among  the  powers  of  the  first  rank ;  the  Eng- 
lish  lose  all  exclusive  influence  in  the  affairs 
of  America.  Thus  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  European  rivalries  and  animosities  is  about 
to  cease.  However,  if  wars  are  inevitable, 
France  will  hereafter  have  in  the  new  world  a 
natural  friend,  that  must  increase  in  strength 
from  year  to  year,  and  one  which  cannot  fail 
to  become  powerful  and  respected  in  every  sea. 
The  United  States  will  re-establish  the  mari- 
time rights  of  all  the  world,  which  are  now 
usurped  bv  a  single  nation.  These  treaties 
will  thus  be  a  guaranty  of  peace  and  concord 
among  commercial  states.  The  instruments 
which  we  have  just  signed  will  cause  no  tears 
to  Ik-  shed:  they  prepare  ages  of  happiness  for 
innumerable  generations  of  human  creatures. 
The  Mississippi  and  Missouri  will  see  them 
succeed  one  another,  and  multiply,  truly  worthy 
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of  the  regard  and  care  of  Providence,  in  the 
bosom  of  equality,  under  just  laws,  freed  from 
the  errors  of  superstition  and  the  scourges 
of  bad  government." 

Marbois,  in  his  history  of  the  memor- 
able event,  happily  remarked  that  the 
United  States  "  had  only  aspired  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  free  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  treaty  gave  it  almost 
another  world." 

This  was  the  first  acquisition  of  ter- 
ritory by  the  United  States,  and  it  has 
ever  been  considered  the  crowning  act 
of  Jefferson's  administration.  It  was  an 
expansion    which     not   only   more    than 


from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  also  the 
whole  length  of  the  Missouri  River  to 
its  headwaters  in  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
It  may,  therefore,  appropriately  be 
termed  the  acquisition  of  the  Mississippi 
and   Missouri  rivers. 

The  wealth  of  its  real  and  personal 
property  at  the  time  of  the  census  of 
1890  was,  in  round  numbers,  a  little  over 
thirteen  billion  dollars,  or  866  times  the 
purchase  price  paid,  which  was  twelve 
millions  in  cash,  and  three  millions  in  as- 
sumed claims,  a  total  of  fifteen  millions. 

Its  present  wealth  in  real  and  per- 
sonal property  will,  in  the  forthcoming 


doubled  the  area  of  the  United  States, 
but  gave  to  the  people  of  the  valley 
what  they  had  so  earnestly  desired,  the 
complete  control  of  those  great  commer- 
cial waterways,  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries. 

The  magnitude  of  the  deal  can  best  be 
appreciated  by  a  glance  at  the  accom- 
panying map  and  the  areas  of  the  great 
States  included  within  the  purchase. 
Their  total  area,  in  square  miles,  is  897,- 
931,  or  greater  than  the  combined  areas 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  Austria. 

As  will  be  observed,  it  includes  the 
whole  western  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 


census  of  1900,  doubtless  be  double  that 
of  1890,  or  a  total  of  $26,000,000,000,  at 
least  it  will  be  if  the  percentage  of  increase 
for  the  decade,  1890- 1900,  is  as  great  as 
that  during  the  previous  ten  years,  which 
was  a  little  over  100  per  cent. 

In  brief  the  acquisition  which  cost  but 
fifteen  millions  in  1803  is  now  worth 
twenty-six  billions,  or  $1,733  f°r  $x- 

Surely  this  is  an  event  which  the  na- 
tion can  well  afford  to  celebrate,  and, 
judging  from  the  recent  and  liberal  ac- 
tion of  Congress,  and  the  elaborate  prep- 
arations now  under  way  in  St.  Louis,  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  will,  in  1903, 
be  commemorated  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
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the  importance,  extensive  area  and  co- 
lossal wealth  of  Uncle  Sam's  first  and 
foremost   expansion   of   territory. 

But  the  celebration  will  be  incomplete, 
and  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  without 
Hamlet,  if  due  honors  to  the  author  of 
the  transaction  are  overlooked. 

The  great  Napoleon  is  clearly  entitled 
to  a  statue,  or  monument,  at  the  Exposi- 
tion in  1903,  or  in  one  of  the  public  parks 
of  St.  Louis,  in  honor,  not  only  of  the 


friendly  and  most  valuable  service  ren- 
dered to  the  United  States,  but  of  his 
pointed  tributes  to,  and  prophetic  re- 
marks about  the  great  Republic. 

A  most  appropriate  inscription  upon 
the  pedestal  of  the  statue  would  be  his 
exclamation  about  England,  above 
quoted : 

"  They  shall  not  have  the  Mississippi,  which 
they  covet!  " 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Gift  of  the  Gods. 

By  William  Kirkus. 


MILLIONS  of  years  ago,  in  the  dull  age 
When  half  the  world  was  soaked  with 
ooze  and  slime ; 
When  loathly  monsters  sported  in  the  slush 
And  bit  huge  dinners  from  each  other's  ribs ; 
When  polar  bears  roam'd  o'er  the  fields  of  ice, 
And  fought,  or  for  their  loves  or  scanty  food, 
Till    one    fell    dead,    as    Christian    kings   fight 

now : 
Even  then  there  were  high  lands  where  earth 

was  dry, 
And     fertile     valleys     which     the     slope     had 

drain'd. 
And   the    high   lands    were    dark    with    forest 

trees, 
And  through   the  glens   went   tinkling  crystal 

rills. 
Whispering  soft  music  sweet  as  silver  bells. 
And  in  thick  jungles  roar'd  the  beasts  of  prey; 
And  in  the  trees,  or  on  some  bald-head  cliff, 
Innumerable  birds  had  made  their  nests : 
Eagles   and   vultures     with     their     murderous 

beaks 
And  talons  strong  as  bars  of  jointed  steel. 
And    nimble    swallows     skimmed    beside   the 

streams, 
And  thrushes  warbled  in  the  lovely  glens, 
And  nightingales  sang  the  tired  world  to  sleep. 
Millions  of  monkeys  sported  on  the  grass. 
Or  on  the  dark  boughs  of  thick-leaved  trees : 
They   lashed    each    other    with    their    sportive 

tails, 
With  ceaseless  chattering  and  insane  grimace, 
They   tore   the    fragrant   leaves    and   luscious 

fruits 
And  flung  them  at  each  other  in  wild  play, 
Turning  all  life  to  mischief,  just  like  boys — 
The  cunning,  impish  boys  of  good  New  York. 
And  here  and  there  was  seen  a  surly  pair 
Of  tailless  apes,  muttering  with  sullen  growl 
Of  love  or  hate:  for  their  stern  love  was  fierce. 
The  nimble  monkeys  "Tinned  at  them,  and  fled 
Into  the  houghs  of  some  o'erarching  tree, 
Flinging    down    on    their     heads     some     hard- 
shelled   fruit. 
Slowly    the   apes    moved    round    on    hands   and 

feet. 
Digging  up  ground-nuts,  or  such  simple  food 
As  served  their  taste  or  need. 


And  here,  again, 
Were  groups  of  ugly,  hairy,  apelike  brutes, 
That  seem'd  to  form  a  rude  society. 
Here  was  a  mother  nursing  her  brown  cub, 
While  two  fierce  males  were  fighting  for  the 

pair. 
They  seemed  to  make  the  trees  their  sleeping- 
home, 
Or  crept  for  shelter  into  deep,  dark  caves. 
Sometimes  they  crawl'd,  sometimes  they  stood 

erect ; 
But  when  they  walk'd  erect  their  backs  were 

bowed. 
Their    chests    were    narrow,    and    from    idiot 

skulls 
Their  eyes  gleamed  fierce  with  passion,  lust  or 

ire. 
Yet   they   had    skill    to   hit    with    sharp-edged 

stones 
The  flying  bird ;  or  twine  the  twigs  of  trees, 
Or  the  long  leaves  of  the  tough  grass,  to  make 
Strong,  crafty  snares  to  catch  the  timid  hare; 
Or  sit  like  silent  logs  in  the  deep  streams 
And    catch    the    fish     betrayed     by     glittering 

scales. 
No  tools  they  had  to  till  the  stubborn  earth, 
Nothing  except  the  strength  of  horny  hands. 


Now,  on  a  day,  in  the  blue  vault  of  sky. 
Where  the   immortal   gods  hold   festival. 
Were    spread   the   golden    couches,    soft    with 

down 
Plucked  from  the  breasts  of  loveliest  birds  of 

heaven. 
The  gods  had  come,  in  playfulness  divine, 
To  tell  old  stories  of  their  loves  and  wars. 
And  cup-bearers  of  everlasting  youth 
Bore  round  to  each  the  nectar,  and  the  board 
Was    crown'd    with    food    ambrosial.      In    the 

midst 
Sat  the  great  Father  both  of  gods  and  men. 
On  his  right  hand  was  Hera,  sister-wife, 
(lazing  around  with  her  grand  starry  eyes, 
Proud   in   unrivaled   majesty  supreme. 
And  Aphrodite  on  the  left  reclined, 
The  laughter-loving  daughter  of  the  foam, 
The  mighty  mother  of  immortal  Love, 
Whose  gentlest  touch  can  thrill  the  universe. 
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And  the  great  Father  bowed  his  sovereign 

head 
To  gaze  upon  his  best-beloved  child, 
And  she  looked  back  to  him  with  eyes  divine, 
Swimming   with   love   and   laughter,   and  her 

hand 
With  rosy  fingers  toy'd  with  Zeus's  hair; 
And  all  the  gods  laugh'd,  and  the  goddesses, 
While  jealous  Hera  frown'd  to  see  the  sport. 
"  And  where,  O  Father,"  Aphrodite  said, 
"  Is  that  new  race,  the  race  of  mortal  men, 
Who  were  to  match  the  great  immortal  gods, 
And  be  fit  mates  for  fairest  goddesses? 
None  of  them  have  we  seen  in  these  our  halls, 
Or  bringing  sacrifice  to  any  shrine, 
Burning  fat  thighs  of  bullocks  or  of  goats, 
With     fragrant     incense     and     heart-cheering 

wine. 
Perhaps  the  mind  of  mighty  Zeus  is  changed, 
And  that  great  race  was  but  a  dream  of  God." 

And   then   loud   laughter   shook  'the   halls   of 

heaven. 
And  fondly  gods  and  goddesses  embraced 
Because  no  meaner  charms  could  ever  come 
To  embitter  with  the  pangs  of  jealousy 
The  gay  light  loves  of  the  bright-hearted  gods. 
'"  Laugh  not,  ye  gods,"  said  the  majestic  Sire. 
"  No  thought  of  Zeus  can  ever  miss  its  aim. 
His  words  are  deeds,  and  all  his  purposes 
Are  firmly  rooted  facts  that  last  for  aye. 
The  race  of  man  is  come — look  down  and  see." 
And  with  the  waving  of  his  mighty  hand 
All  intervening  space  was  swept  away, 
And  gods  in  heaven  look'd  down  on  the  round 

earth. 
They  saw  vast  spaces  soaked  with  ooze  and 

slime, 
And  loathly  monsters  wallowing  in  the  slush ; 
They  heard  the  muffled  roar  of  beasts  of  prey 
Crashing   through   jungles;    saw   the   dappled 

deer 
Wandering    in    herds ;    they    looked    into    the 

nests 
Of  lovely  birds,  and  listened  to  their  song. 
They    watched    the    monkeys    sporting    in    the 

trees ; 
Saw  pairs  of  sullen,  snarling,  tailless  apes. 
And  then  they  watched  the  groups  of  ape-like 

brutes, 
Living  as  in  a  rude  society, 
Scraping  the  earth  with  horny  hands  for  roots, 
Catching  the  fish  or  snaring  timid  hares. 
And  they  saw  sunny    glades    and    glistening 

streams, 
And  groves  of  graceful  trees,  where  even  gods 
Might  wander  slow,  where  none  would  see  or 

hear, 
And  take  their  fill  of  love  in  idleness. 

And  laughter-loving  Aphrodite  gazed 

With  roguish  eyes  in  the  great  Father's  face. 

"  And  where,"  she  cried,  "  are  hid  the  lovely 

maids 
Who  shall  make  Hera  set  close  watch  on  Zeus, 


Or  where  the  men  who  shall  have  power  to 

make 
The  lame  Hephsestus  jealous  of  his  bride?" 
"Why    should    the    gods    make    haste?"    the 

Father  said ; 
"  For  we  can  know  neither  old  age  nor  death ; 
With  us  a  thousand  years  are  but  an  hour. 
Let  the  new  race  grow  slowly  as  they  may, 
Yet  will  they  come  to  be  the  mates  of  gods. 
In  every  brain  within  those  low-brow'd  skulls 
My  hands  have  placed  the  seeds  of  love  and 

light, 
Of  high  achievement,  might  unconquerable. 
Out   of   those    swarthy     groups     nations     will 

spring, 
And  they  will  meet  in  senate,  and  just  laws 
Will  curb  the  brute  force  of  the  single  will. 
And  they  will  stand  erect,  in  beauty  grand, 
As  great  Apollo  of  the  silver  bow; 
And   they  will   tune  the  lyre,   and  sing  grand 

songs, 
And  fight  fierce  wars,  with  gods  on  either  side. 
And  in  those  crystal  streams  our  sweet  young 

gods 
Will  make  their  home ;  and  in  the  dewy  morn, 
Or  when  the  evening  star  begins  to  gleam, 
Will  wait  for  bright-eyed  maidens  of  the  earth 
And  find  sweet  bliss.    And  where  the  swelling 

floods 
Sweep  down  to  meet  the  ocean  the  great  Lord 
Who  shakes  the  earth  will  find  his  gentle  May, 
And  glorious  heroes  will  be  named  his  sons. 
And  silver-footed  Thetis,  when  the  sea 
Leaves  lone  the  shining  sands,  will  meet  her 

mate, 
And  be  the  mother  of  a  warrior  bold 
Whose  deeds  shall  be  the  song  of  all  the  world. 
And  thou,  my  fairest  and  most  beautiful, 
Shalt  yield   thy   matchless   charms   to   mortal 

man 
And  be  the  mother  of  the  Lords  of  the  world. 

"  But  let  the  gods   be  good ;   go   down  to 

earth 
As  your  love  moves  you ;  teach  slow-learning 

man 
In  one  short  hour  what  they  could  only  learn 
Through  ages  long  of  dull,  bewildering  search; 
Go  teach  them  how  to  clash  from  flinty  stones 
The  living  fire :  to  cook  their  food ;  to  warm 
Their    dismal    caves,    when    winter's    freezing 

blasts 
Turn  the  soft  earth  to  iron.     Teach  them  how 
To    frame    the    crooked   plow,    to    store   their 

grain, 
And  gather  flocks  and  herds,  and  cities  build, 
And  walk  erect  as  masters  of  the  earth. 
See  even  now,  yon  sore  o'er-labored  man, 
With  bow-bent  back  and  dull,  unseeing  eyes. 
Go,  Hermes,  po !    and  go,  Hephaestus,  thou, 
Craftiest  and  cleverest  of  all  the  gods, 
Take  down  thy  simplest  tool,  touch  the  poor 

wretch 
With  hands  divine ;  breathe  hope  into  his  soul, 
And,  for  assurance,  give  the  man  a  hoe. 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 


The  Fine  Arts  of  the  Paris  Exposition. 


By  Sophia  Antoinette  Walker. 
I. 


AT  this  World's  Fair  an  American  can 
be  as  proud  of  the  fine  arts  of  his 
country  as  he  is  of  her  inventions 
and  machinery.  Moreover,  there  is  a  re- 
finement in  the  installation  of  our  art  ex- 
hibit equalled  only  by  the  Japanese  and  by 
the  secessionists  of  the  Austrian  section. 
Every  one  feels  it,  and  we  are  under 
deepest  obligation  to  the  director  of  our 
Beaux  Arts,  Mr.  John  B.  Cauldwell,  not 
only  for  not  accepting  more  than  could 
be  placed  advantageously  in  the  various 
sections,  but  also  for  the  warm,  green- 
gray  background  and  central  divans,  a 
rest  to  body  and  soul  in  the  weary  pil- 
grimage through  the  thousands  of  paint- 
ings from  some  forty  political  divisions ; 
for  the  table  cases  for  the  miniatures,  and 
for  the  thousand  evidences  of  good  judg- 
ment and  good  taste  and  economy  of 
space,  without  which  the  work  of  our 
painters,  sculptors,  architects,  engravers 
and  illustrators  would  have  lacked  the 
convincing  front  which  they  are  present- 
ing to  the  jury  of  awards. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the 
unrepresentative  character  of  our  paint- 
ings with  which  we  cannot  agree.  We 
are  not  an  indigenous,  but  a  cosmopoli- 
tan people.  Did  not  our  thousands  stop 
omnibuses  and  cabs  for  three  blocks  in 
the  Avenue  de  l'Opera  by  our  Fourth  of 
July  enthusiasm  and  Sousa's  band? 
Landscape  and  sea  in  America  are  still 
a  part  of  the  round  earth,  and  the  nude 
is  much  the  same  everywhere.  Still,  we 
pass  Mr.  Tilden's  "  Football  Players " 
(be  it  confessed  they  are  playing  the 
English  game!),  and  Mr.  Procter's 
"American  Pumas"  and  Mr.  Dallin's 
"  Medicine  Man  "  on  our  way  through 
the  grounds  to  the  Palais  des  Beaux  Arts, 
rind  if  our  memories  yearn  there  for 
some  of  Mr.  Brush's  Indian  hunters,  and 
a  dozen  of  Mr.  Winslow  Homer's  Adiron- 
dack water-colors,  it  was  well  to  use  the 
limited  space  at  our  command  to  prove 
that  we  have  in  1900  a  large  body  of 
men  and  women,  the  largest  outside 
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France,   who  know   their  mediums  and 
have  ideas  to  present  in  them. 

An  exposition  gives  unequaled  oppor- 
tunities to  compare  ou'r  fine  arts  with 
those  of  other  countries.  To  begin  with 
architecture,  can  we  ever  forget  the  unity 
in  color  and  style  of  our  White  City  by 
the  lagoons?  That  unity  is  not  possible 
in  the  heart  of  an  old  city,  but  Paris  reaps 
an  advantage  from  placing  successive  ex- 
positions upon  one  site,  which  we  lose  by 
locating  them  in  various  cities,  in  that 
something  substantial  may  remain  when 
her  dream  city  vanishes  away.  The  vast 
auditorium  of  the  Trocadero,  with  its 
outstretched  arms  now  sheltering  the  Mu- 
seum and  Library  of  Comparative  Sculp- 
ture remains  from  the  Exposition  of 
1878;  the  building  now  used  for  machin- 
ery in  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the  Eiffel 
tower  were  built  in  1889;  and  the  new 
conservatories, the  Bridge  Alexander  III. 
and  the  two  palaces  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  Palais  de  l'lndustrie — the  Grand 
Palais  destined  for  annual  Salons,  hippo- 
drome, and  special  exhibitions  eventu- 
ally, but  now  sheltering  the  Beaux  Arts 
of  all  nations,  and  the  Petit  Palais,  con- 
taining a  retrospective  exhibition  of 
French  decorative  art — these  will  remain 
as  perpetual  reminders  of  the  Exposition 
of  1900.  What  a  superb  and  daring  con- 
ception to  give  that  new  coup  d'ccil  from 
the  Avenue  des  Champs  Flysees,  down  the 
Avenue  Nicholas  II,  flanked  by  formal 
gardens  and  these  new  palaces,  across 
the  low  single  span  of  the  new  bridge 
with  its  lofty  terminal  pillars  crowned  by 
gilded  equina!  groups,  to  the  Invalides 
and  Mausart's  noble  dome,  under  which 
Napoleon  lies  buried !  And  the  concep- 
tion is  worked  out  with  a  synthesis,  a 
precision  and  finish  which  time  will  en- 
hance and  reveal  through  the  removal  of 
the  festive,  temporary  buildings  in  the 
Esplanade  des  Invalides  and  through 
such  weathering  of  gilt  and  stone  as  has 
already  come  to  the  building  closing  the 
vista.     We  have  nothing  in  America  at 
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present  so  fine  as  this  view  from  the 
Champs  Elysees ;  yet  from  the  same  rond 
point  one  may  have  two  others  of  re- 
nown, the  one  toward  the  Arc  de  l'Etoile 
and  the  one  toward  the  peerless  Place  de 
la  Concorde! 

The  facade  of  the  Grand  Palais  is  a 
chef  d'auvre  of  the  modern  French  re- 
naissance blending  sculptured  architec- 
ture and  the  sculptured  human  figure 
with  the  greatest  elegance  of  line  and 
dignity  of  mass.  It  seems  as  if  this 
beautiful  style  could  produce  nothing 
more  perfect ;  that  it  must  have  touched 
its  culminating  point  in  that  portico  and 
long  colonnade,  and  the  polychrome  il- 
lustrations of  the  arts  of  various  epochs 
behind  the  columns  give  just  the  color 
relief  to  be  desired.  The  Little  Palace  is 
less  majestic,  more  riant;  the  bridge 
alone  is  of  doubtful  taste,  it  is  so  loaded 
with  ornament. 

In  contrast  with  this  established  type 
of  architecture  we  find  on  every  hand  at- 
tempts to  erect  the  fin  de  siecle  art,  begun 
through  the  meeting  currents  of  Orient 
and  Occident  in  posters,  book  illustration 
and  interior  decoration,  into  an  architec- 
tural style.  Perhaps  the  most  successful 
attempt  in  this  direction  is  found  in  the 
Austrian  section  in  a  series  of  water- 
colors  carrying  the  idea  through  interior 
furnishings  and  finishings  to  the  exterior 
of  a  chateau,  which  is  very  attractive  in 
the  drawings,  however  it  might  endure 
long  acquaintance  in  reality. 

Although  France  is  pre-eminent  in 
architecture,  as  we  discovered  in  the 
competition  for  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, where  two  of  the  prize  com- 
petitors were  French  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  third  firm  were  educated  in 
France,  America  keeps  equal  pre-emi- 
nence in  steel  construction. 

In  the  preface  to  the  official  "  Mono- 
graphs on  the  Great  Industries  of  the 
World,"  several  pages  are  devoted  to  M. 
Picard,  the  organizing  genius  of  the  Ex- 
position, and  praise  culminates  in  that  his 
work  as  an  engineer  has  "American  bold- 
ness." The  American  architectural  ex- 
hibit is  made  up  of  photographs  of  com- 
pleted work  mounted  on  gray  in  great 
oaken  frames,  hinged  together  like  a 
triptych  to  fill  an  alcove  of  the  inner  open 
gallery.  The  views  of  country  places 
like  Biltmore,  and  of  churches,  hospitals 
and  colleges,  to  make  one  proud  of  their 


beauty,  are  grouped  about  panoramic 
photographs  showing  the  extraordinary 
sky  lines  of  New  York  seen  from  the 
Hudson  and  the  bay,  broken  by  build- 
ings, shooting  up  to  three  hundred  feet — 
and  this  grouping  gives  point  to  the  eulo- 
gium  of  M.  Picard  ! 

Unfortunately  our  United  States  Pa- 
vilion is  as  uninteresting  as  any  building 
on  the  ground.  It  was  confided  to  the 
successors  of  Richardson  in  Boston,  who 
are  said  to  have  spent  upon  it  nearly  as 
much  as  the  cost  of  the  exquisite  and  im- 
portant pavilion  of  Italy,  which  rises,  all 
color  and  sculpture,  from  the  colonnade 
of  the  Doge's  Palace,  repeated  along  the 
Seine  front,  to  the  festive  lightness  of  the 
upper  stories. 

Many  of  the  sculpture  exhibits  deco- 
rate the  grounds  or  the  national  pavil- 
ions, or  the  galleries  of  the  respective  na- 
tions in  the  Grand  Palais,  but  surely  a 
thousand  numbers,  including  many  of 
colossal  hight,  are  together  under  the 
same  light  of  the  central  court.  We  have 
sixty-two  morceaux  of  sculpture,  the 
French  have  ten  times  as  many.  They 
have  Messieurs  Rodin,  Mercie,  Fremiet, 
Dubois,  Bartholdi,  St.  Marceaux,  unap- 
proached  masters,  and  a  whole  phalanx 
besides,  trained  in  the  Beaux  Arts  School, 
incited  by  prizes  and  purchases  and 
commands  from  the  State  and  its  cities 
to  the  best  of  which  they  are  capable, 
producing  a  superb  array  of  disciplined 
men. 

Tho  M.  Rodin  has  but  two  works  in 
the  international  exhibit  (there  are  sev- 
eral more  in  the  French  centennial  dis- 
play at  the  rear  of  the  Palais),  he  brings 
together  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  a  build- 
ing of  his  own  on  the  fringe  of  the  expo- 
sition. It  is  an  event  in  art,  as  Monet 
well  says,  to  bring  together  the  work 
of  "  this  man  unique  in  modern  times, 
and  great  among  the  greatest,"  who 
models  in  form  all  the  passions,  low  and 
high,  and  the  great  ideas  of  humanity. 
He  is  sadly  coarse  at  times.  M.  Besnard 
describes  the  much  discussed  statue  of 
Balzac  as  "  looming  on  the  edge  of  his 
pedestal  as  if  about  to  hurl  himself  into 
life,  revealing  the  sad,  intense  palpitating 
genius  of  a  profound  psychologist  in  the 
carriage  of  the  head  and  in  those  orbits 
in  whose  depths  lie  eyes  almost  useless, 
so  humble  servants  are  they  of  the  brain 
which  alone  perceives  all  things."    The 
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Briareus  quality  of  Balzac's  mind  is  per- 
haps intended  to  be  brought  out  by  with- 
drawing the  arms  from  the  sleeves,  while 
they  are  half  revealed  through  the  loose 
gown.  Mr.  Whistler  probably  aims  to 
express  the  same  idea  in  a  similar  way  in 
his  portrait  of  himself  in  the  American 
section. 

The  monument  to  Victor  Hugo,  des- 
tined to  the  Luxembourg  gardens,  seems 
greatest  of  Rodin's  work — greatest  of 
modern  sculpture.  But  how  beautiful  is 
his  "  Kiss "  at  the  Exposition — an 
adorable  expression  of  refined  manhood 
and  womanhood,  one  with  each  other  and 
with  nature !  A  subtle  transition  of 
forms  not  always  and  everywhere  defined 
or  disengaged  from  the  block  of  marble 
gives  this  impression  of  oneness  and  also 
a  broad  sweeping-across  of  light  analo- 
gous to  the  impressionistic  painting  of 
the  artists  quoted  above. 

Some  of  our  strongest  men,  as  Bar- 
nard, Flanagan  and  Grafly,  are  visibly 
indebted  to  Rodin,  while  Mr.  Paul  W. 
Bartlett  shows  kinship,  in  his  Michael 
Angelo,  and  in  the  new  Lafayette  at  the 
Louvre,  to  M.  Fremiet  in  medieval  com- 
pactness and  picturesqueness,  and  in 
mastery  of  man  related  to  animals. 
"  Every  one  is  the  child  of  some  one,"  as 
the  French  say. 

Just  here  may  be  a  point  of  distinction 
between  Messrs.    Macmonnies    and    St. 


Gaudens,  who  receive  Grands  Prix  in 
sculpture.  Mr.  Macmonnies  culls  mo- 
tives on  every  hand.  His  productiveness 
and  facility  are  factors  of  greatness,  but 
they  seem  to  have  carried  him  beyond  his 
inspiration  in  his  later  work.  Of  the 
two  groups  for  the  Brooklyn  Arch,  "  the 
Army  "  is  better,  with  a  strong  sugges- 
tion of  Rude's  group  for  the  Arc  de 
l'Etoile ;  but  one  wonders  where  he  could 
have  found  the  green  and  vulgar  types 
immortalized  in  "  The  Navy."  "  The 
Infant  and  the  Duck  "  is  delightful ;  so 
are  Mr.  Bitter's  "  Boy  Stealing  Geese  " 
and  "  Dancing  Children." 

Mr.  St.  Gaudens  is  himself — a  person- 
ality delicate  rather  than  robust.  He 
feels  his  theme  sensitively  in  its  relation 
to  the  march  of  events,  and  his  horse  in 
sculpture  is  an  American  horse,  not  di- 
rectly descended  from  the  horses  of  St. 
Mark.  In  the  range  from  the  Sherman 
monument  to  his  exquisite  medallions, 
Mr.  St.  Gaudens  is  distinctly  an  artist, 
and  always  himself.  Mr.  R.  E.  Brooks 
and  Mr.  C.  B.  MacNeil  deserve  recogni- 
tion as  young  sculptors  of  great  ability. 

Hungary  astonishes  by  the  new  bold- 
ness and  vigor  of  her  arts,  and  Italy  by 
the  vulgar  realism  which  she  cherishes  in 
the  very  presence  of  the  great  past.  Af- 
ter all,  the  arts  are  the  pulse  of  national 
vitality. 

Paris,  France. 


German    Notes. 

By  the  Countess  Von  Krockow. 


THE  cable  has  transmitted  reports  of 
the  sayings  of  the  great  German 
newspapers  in  respect  of  the  Chi- 
nese revolution,  and  of  the  doings  of 
great  German  captains,  and  the  speeches 
of  the  Emperor.  I  have  gathered  the  ut- 
terances of  the  little  journals  and  of  the 
cheap  press,  the  sheets  that  sell  for  twelve 
cents  a  month,  print  six  to  eight  pages  of 
news  and  advertisements  on  week  days, 
ten  to  sixteen  on  Sundays,  and  circulate 
among  the  lower,  which  is  to  say,  the 
poorer,  millions.  These  organs  have 
been  sympathizing  with  the  Boers  in  Af- 
rica for  many  months  past.  They  quote 
often  the  rising  of  their  own  people  to 
force  the  French  out  of  German  terri- 


tory, which  ended  in  the  war  for  libera- 
tion against  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  So  it 
was  for  me  an  eager  question  whether 
they  would  stick  to  their  exalted  premise 
in  the  merit  of  the  effort  of  weak  nations 
to  rid  themselves  of  unjust  pressure  from 
strong  ones,  or  whether  they  would  drop 
their  abstract  principle,  as  one  might  a 
golden  standard  on  a  hilltop  outpost  and 
cut  for  home  the  minute  one's  house  and 
barn  were  threatened.  Would  they  re- 
member that  German  ships  landed  Ger- 
man soldiers  on  Chinese  soil  to  take  pos- 
session of  a  province  by  the  naked  power 
of  "  armed  fists?"  And  would  the 
Church  and  the  people  perceive  in  this 
uprising  in  the  year  1900  a  retribution  of 
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that  act  of  the  year  1895,  and  perceiving 
it,  would  they  strike  their  breasts  and 
confess  that  the  wheel  of  divine  justice 
grinds  slowly  but  surely?  And  when 
they  heard  that  the  Chinese  killed  for- 
eigners because  of  their  belief  that  Chris- 
tians practice  ritual  murder,  would  they 
confess  further  that  every  year  or  two 
( ierman  citizens  kill  Jews,  or  attempt  to 
kill  them,  because  they  nourish  precisely 
the  same  belief  in  the  secret  practice  of 
ritual  murder?  Why,  the  latest  case  of 
a  fanatic  outburst  against  Jews  upon  the 
rumor  of  such  an  Israelitish  ritual  mur- 
der is  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  out  of  the 
newspapers,  for  not  only  once,  but  twice, 
have  military  troops  had  to  garrison  the 
town  to  prevent  the  mob  from  killing; 
and,  if  mission  buildings  have  been 
burned  in  China,  so  was  the  Jewish  syn- 
agog  burned,  or  attempted  to  be 
burned,  in  Konitz,  in  Prussia,  scarcely  a 
month  ago. 

I  say  I  was  eagerly  curious  to  see  if 
any  of  these  kinds  of  reflections  were  ex- 
pressed by  the  popular  press.  The  Ber- 
lin Local  Anzeiger,  or  Local  Advertiser, 
says  in  an  editorial  comment : 

"  The  technical  question  as  to  whether  we 
are  at  war  with  China  is  put  an  end  to,  thank 
God,  hy  the  speech  of  the  Emperor  at  Wil- 
helmshaven.  We  are  at  war,  we  must  con- 
quer and  then  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  in 
such  wise  as  shall  afford  us  compensation  for 
the  unheard  of  criminal  deed  in  Peking,  as  well 
as  assurances  for  the  future  interests  of  Ger- 
many in  China.  The  '  Yellow  Peril  '  must  not 
be  suppressed  for  the  time  being  only,  but  fun- 
damentally and  forever.  This  program  must 
be  carried  out  in  harmony  with  the  other  Pow- 
ers, according  to  the  words  of  the  Emperor. 
For  the  moment  there  appears  to  be  no  other 
choice.  But  one  thing  ought  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  and  that  is  that  we  cannot  rely  with  any 
safety  on  the  fidelity  and  endurance  of  the 
united  Powers." 

And  it  favors  sending  one  division  of 
marines  to  fight  in  company  with  the  per- 
fidious unreliable  other  Powers  for  the 
subjection  of  China,  while  reserving  all 
the  other  divisions  to  back  up  its  de- 
mands in  the  spoliation  of  the  Yellow 
Kingdom  that  will  then  ensue. 

The  Munich  News  cries  out  in  refer- 
ence to  the  same  imperial  speech  in  Wil- 
helmshaven : 

"North  and  South,  shoulder  by  shoulder, 
so  we  Germans  marched  out  on  our  triumph- 
ant, glorious  campaign  of  1870-71 ;  so  we  shall 
march  into  the  Chinese  war:  one  Empire,  one 
People,  one  God." 


The  Dresden  Newest  Nezvs  brings  edi- 
torials to  my  breakfast  table  in  the  Ger- 
man language  which  I  would  almost 
swear  I  had  read  in  English  and  Ameri- 
can— namely,  this  one  for  instance,  of 
July  5th: 

"The  Emperor  has  made  a  beginning  toward 
establishing  a  German  colonial  army  for  China, 
inasmuch  as  he  has  ordered  a  brigade  to  be 
formed  for  the  Chinese  service,  of  volunteers, 
about  six  thousand  in  number.  These,  taken 
together  with  the  troops  already  in  China, 
make  up  in  round  numbers  about  thirteen 
thousand.  If  .now  the  German  commander-in- 
chief  will  only  continue  the  work  thus  begun, 
then  we  may  console  ourselves,  being  sure  that 
the  great  future  which  it  is  our  Destiny  to  play 
in  the  history  of  the  world,  is  rising  like  a 
dawn  out  of  the  bloody  nights  of  Peking,  Tien- 
tsin and  Taku." 

That  word  Destiny  has  a  particularly 
familiar  look.  Or  am  I  mistaken,  and 
was  it  something  else  than  manifest  des- 
tiny that  itched  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans? Anyway,  it  is  this  Destiny  that 
ails  the  Germans ;  it  is  Destiny  that  drives 
them  "  to  send  transports  from  Bremen 
and  Hamburg "  in  1900,  after  having 
dispatched  those  ships  of  war  in  1895 ; 
and  Destiny,  be  sure,  it  is,  and  not  the 
fact  of  their  being  conscious  of  possess- 
ing an  overwhelming  lot  of  Krupp  can- 
non, which  has  determined  their  behavior 
toward  China  all  along,  and  will  deter- 
mine it  in  the  months  to  come. 

It  is  true  that  William  II  asserts  he 
himself  means  to  determine  all  final  ver- 
dicts in  world  affairs  (clause  in  the  Wil- 
helmshaven  speech  of  July  4th)  ;  or,  to 
be  entirely  accurate,  who  asserts  that  no 
world  affair  in  future  shall  be  decided 
without  Germany  and  the  German  Em- 
peror. But  then  I  remember  distinctly 
not  long  ago  he  said  that  Destiny  was 
leading  him,  too.  She  is  a  mighty  per- 
sonage, this  Destiny,  to  whom  such  va- 
rious modern  nations  and  potentates 
boast  being  in  leading  strings  ! 

The  minority,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  here 
in  Germany,  and  only  the  minority,  re- 
main faithful  in  the  train  of  the  Biblical 
God  of  Justice.  Destiny  has  by  far  the 
most  adherents.  In  fact,  my  curious 
search  through  the  newspapers  ended  by 
convincing  me  that  not  a  single  editor 
puts  himself  in  the  place  of  the  China- 
man, not  one  contemplates  for  an  hour, 
as  the  patriot  Chinaman  must  have  con- 
templated for  long  months,  the  outrages 
offered  to  his  backward,  helpless  land; 
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not  one.  With  apparently  unanimous 
accord  Germans — even  before  they  knew 
of  the  death  of  their  Minister  to  China — 
snatched  at  the  chance  which  the  Chinese 
outbreaks  offered  of  urging  themselves 
on  to  claim  and  to  take  new  Eastern  ter- 
ritory. Not  one  remark  has  been  made, 
so  far  as  I  have  found,  on  the  unfairness 
of  beginning  to  sell  cruisers  to  the  Chi- 
nese, at  the  price  of  millions  of  thalers, 
and  then,  before  a  sufficient  number  have 
been  delivered,  to  fire  at  these  same  few 
cruisers  and  take  them  back  as  "  prizes." 
Not  one  of  the  many  who  have  excused 
the  Government  for  pushing  through  the 
bill  for  an  increase  of  the  fleet,  to  the 
neglect  of  civil  reform,  on  the  plea  that 
"  civil  reforms  must  necessarily  take 
time  and  be  introduced  slowly,  very,  very 
slowly  and  prudently,  if  they  are  to  be 
permanent  and  do  good," — not  one  of 
these,  I  say,  has  dipped  his  pen  in  ink  to 
beseech  his  readers  to  reflect  that  the 
Chinese  Empress  could  by  no  human  pos- 
sibility reform  her  people  as  fast  as  Eu- 
ropeans wished.  Consumption  of  the 
goods  of  manufacture  does  not  keep  pace 
in  the  home  countries  of  civilization  with 
production.  How  should  Chinamen  be 
reformed  fast  enough  to  consume  foreign 
goods  as  well  as  their  own  ? 

But  my  business  is  really  not  to  preach, 
but  to  report  facts  as  regards  the  temper 
of  the  important  German  people  toward 
the  Chinese  and  the  present  insurrection 
in  China.  William  II  speaks  entirely  in 
accordance  zvith  the  popular  mood.  The 
nation  would  dash  into  a  campaign 
against  the  yellow  men  with  robustest 
heartiness  and  self-assurance.  Only  the 
complication  with  the  other  Powers  stops 
their  ardor.  Wherever  the  question  of 
volunteers  was  put,  "  nearlv  the  whole 
regiment  to  a  man  stepped  forward." 
German  military  men  and  civilians  are 
alike  in  spoiling  for  a  fight,  so  that  it  will 
be  the  office  of  statesmen  and  their  press 
organs  to  dampen  enthusiasm.  Just  at 
this  moment,  when  the  telegraph  is  pub- 
lishing the  American  statement  that  the 
United  States  will  not  favor  a  war  for 
the  partition  of  China,  an  unpremeditated 
crv  of  disgust  over  American  "cant  and 
selfishness  "  rises  and  finds  an  utterance 
in  the  evening  editions.  Soon,  however, 
the  Government  will  have  arrived  at  a 
conclusion  as  to  what  can  be  done,  and 
have  determined  a  policy;  then  the  tone 


of  the  newspapers  will  be  dictated ;  this 
first  phenomenon  of  the  outburst  of  raw, 
fresh  Volk-instinkt  will  have  passed  over. 

Just  previous  to  this  current  excite- 
ment the  summer  session  of  the  Reichs- 
tag had  been  brought  to  a  close,  after  its 
devoted  members  had  been  shaken  by  the 
danger  of  obstruction  entering  in  their 
midst  as  it  has  entered  so  many  parlia- 
mentary bodies  in  Europe,  to  the  sore 
hurt  of  parliamentarism.  And  what  did 
the  trouble  come  from?  In  Italy,  Aus- 
tria-Hungary, France  and  Sweden  po- 
litical questions  whip  up  the  passions  of 
members  to  the  white  heat  of  mortal  ir- 
reconcilableness.  In  Berlin,  the  political 
bills  all  passed ;  the  extensions  were  made 
to  the  laws  of  compulsory  working  peo- 
ple's insurance,  and  even  the  Naval  In- 
crease bill  was  got  through.  The  tug  of 
war  came  with  the  second  and  third  read- 
ings of  the  Morality  bill,  the  so-called 
Lex  Heinze,  a  kind  of  measure  which 
New  Yorkers  would  hand  over  to  Mr. 
Anthony  Comstock  to  formulate  and  put 
in  practice. 

Now,  I  never  reported  the  scandalous 
case  to  the  readers  of  The  Independent, 
but  a  murder  took  place  in  Berlin  a 
couple  of  years  ago  that  accounts  both 
for  the  peculiar  name  given  to  the  law,  as 
well  as  for  its  contents.  Heinze  was  a 
slothful  sort  of  Bill  Sykes,  used  to  driv- 
ing his  wife  out  of  the  cellar  lodging  they 
inhabited  into  the  streets,  in  order  to  sell 
herself  for  what  he  happened  to  be  in 
want  of,  generally  the  money  for  a  mug 
of  beer  or  the  like.  So  it  hap- 
pened one  night  that  having  already  spent 
the  income  of  the  day,  as  well  as  an  extra 
quarter  of  a  dollar,  received  for  the  rent 
of  a  straw  pallet  in  the  next  room  but 
one,  Frau  Heinze  set  out  to  earn  money 
for  his  morning's  pot  of  coffee.  The  hour 
was  only  a  little  past  twelve.  Yet  pres- 
ently the  young  man  lodger  passed 
through  his  room  out  into  the  street ;  an 
extravagant  proceeding,  indeed,  seeing 
he  had  rented  for  the  whole  night. 
Heinze  looked  into  the  matter.  Which 
is  to  say,  he  looked  into  the  young  man's 
room.  There  the  explanation  discovered 
itself.  He  had  committed  the  meanness 
of  killing  the  girl  he  had  brought  in  with 
him  and  leaving  the  body  on  the  pallet 
for  his  landlord,  Heinze,  to  see  how  the 
police  were  to  be  fooled  about  it.  How- 
ever, he  and  Frau  Heinze  and  their  inti- 
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mates  succeeded  pretty  well  in  this,  being 
no  green  hands  at  the  game.  They  made 
only  one  mistake.  That  was  to  assassi- 
nate a  patrolman  whose  zeal  offended 
them,  at  the  wrong  moment  of  time. 
They  were  hunted  to  the  jail  for  this, 
and  at  the  trial  for  the  one  murder  the 
other  murder  came  to  light  with  the  de- 
tails I  have  quoted  and  other  details  so 
unspeakable  that  the  public  and  the  Em- 
peror were  again  one  in  demanding  more 
legal  weapons  against  immorality. 

The  first  measures  drawn  up  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment  had  to  be  rejected  by 
the  Reichstag  because  of  their  inapplica- 
bility. Then  the  Center  party  took  the 
matter  in  hand ;  the  new  form  of  the  Lex 
Heinze  was  of  its  contrivance.  Several 
clauses  passed  the  house  readily,  all  par- 


ties being  desirous  of  furthering  moral- 
ity and  punishing  the  immoral.  But  a 
paragraph,  which  practically  put  the 
works  of  art  and  literature,  both  classic 
and  modern,  at  the  mercy  of  policemen 
and  judges,  the  Social  Democrats  op- 
posed with  might  and  main.  And  the 
Catholics,  who  determine,  by  reason  of 
their  numbers,  every  majority  vote,  re- 
maining stedfast,  a  system  of  obstruction 
was  introduced  and  practiced — practiced 
during  several  sittings.  Thereupon  the 
majority  held  a  conference  and  gave  way 
in  order  to  save  the  dignity  of  the  Reichs- 
tag and  the  prestige  of  parliamentarism. 
If  there  are  aggressive  impulses  in 
Germany  on  one  hand,  be  it  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  nation,  there  is  self-denying 
wisdom  on  the  other. 

Berlin,  Germany. 


The    Causes    of  the    South    African    War. 

By  the  Rev.  John  Moffatt, 

[The  author  of  this  article  is  the  son  of  the  famous  missionary  pioneer,  Robert  Moffatt,  and  the  brother-in-law  of 
Dr.   Livingston      He  was  for  a  long  time  British  Resident  with  the  African  Chiefs  Lobengula  and  Khama.— Ed.  Ind.] 

IF  any  one  should  ask,  How  did  the 
war  come  about?  there  will  be  some 
ready  to  answer  them  by  saying,  It 
came  about  by  the  interference  of  the 
British  Government  in  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  Transvaal.  Let  that  answer 
pass  in  the  meantime  for  what  it  is  worth 
and  let  us  see  how  far  such  interference 
might  have  been  called  for. 

When  the  Transvaal  was  handed  back 
to  the  Boer  Government  in  1881  there 
were  certain  British  subjects  who  elected 
to  remain  in  the  country.  They  had  large 
money  interests  there  and  to  have  with- 
drawn would  have  meant  serious  loss. 
During  the  progress  of  negotiations  it 
was  distinctly  promised  by  Mr.  Paul 
Kruger  that  these  persons  should  suffer 
no  disabilities,  that  they  should  be  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  burghers,  with  equal 
protection  and  equal  privileges. 

For  a  time  there  was  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint. The  country  was  poor  and  the 
rural  population  did  not  possess  the  ele- 
ments of  either  rapid  or  solid  prosperity ; 
it  was  felt  that  the  presence  of  British 
subjects  with  their  money  was  a  thing  to 
be    encouraged    rather    than    otherwise. 


Then  came  the  discovery  and  the  aston- 
ishing development  of  the  Witwaters- 
rand  mines.  Enormous  prices  were  given 
for  land ;  capital,  British  and  otherwise, 
flowed  into  the  country,  and  an  era  of 
unexampled  prosperity  set  in.  But  this 
also  meant  a  great  influx  of  Uitlanders. 
It  began  to  be  plain  that  if  these  newcom- 
ers, many  of  whom  were  taking  up  their 
abode  permanently,  were  allowed  to  be- 
come full  citizens,  or  "  burghers,"  as  they 
would  be  called  in  the  Transvaal,  the 
Boer  vote  would  eventually  be  swamped, 
and  the  President  and  his  associates 
would  have  to  resign  their  oligarchical 
position. 

The  only  thing  that  could  be  done  to 
prevent  this  was  to  alter  the  franchise. 
Successive  changes  were  made  until  it 
came  to  pass  that  in  1894,  the  year  be- 
fore the  Raid,  it  had  become  practically 
impossible  for  any  Uitlander  to  acquire 
the  franchise  but  a  mere  fractional  few, 
who  might  after  the  fourteen  years  suc- 
ceed in  summoning  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing registration. 

Now  look  at  the  state  of  things  which 
resulted.     A  huge  Uitlander  population 
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— British,  American  and  Continental — far 
outnumbering  the  Boer  minority.  The 
Uitlanders  had  developed  the  resources 
of  the  country  which  until  their  advent 
had  lain  dormant,  and  were  paying  nine- 
tenths  of  the  taxation.  They  had  ac- 
quired by  purchase  half  the  acreage  of 
the  Transvaal,  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
half  of  the  land  if  taken  by  value.  These 
people  had  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  the 
Pretoria  Junta,  engineered  by  a  number 
of  Continental  adventureres  and  backed 
by  an  obedient  following  of  ignorant 
Boers,  armed  to  the  teeth.  We  need  not 
look  around  for  specific  instances  of  op- 
pression and  misgovernment.  Plenty  of 
these  can  be  given,  but  we  have  only  to 
look  at  the  elements  of  the  general  situa- 
tion to  see  that  nothing  else  could  be  ex- 
pected. If  President  Paul  Kruger  had 
been  one  of  the  most  exemplary  and  scru- 
pulous of  men — and  I  am  far  from  con- 
tending that  he  was  such — it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  him  to  be  a  just  ruler 
under  the  circumstances. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  Johannesburg 
was  seething  with  discontent  and  that 
even  in  189=;  it  was  becoming  apparent 
that  Great  Britain  must  sooner  or  later 
have  some  sav  in  the  matter.  It  was  then 
that  the  Raid  took  place.  Its  promoters 
hoped  to  avail  themselves  of  the  disaf- 
fection in  Johannesburg  and  made  an  at- 
tempt as  futile  as  it  was  impudent,  to 
force  the  hand  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  onlv  effect  of  their  action 
was  to  put  our  Government  in  a  false  po- 
sition and  to  give  the  Pretoria  Junta  an 
excuse  for  accelerating  the  enormous 
armaments  which  had  already  been  com- 
menced. 

The  unaccountably  feeble  action  of  the 
South  African  Committee  and  of  our 
Government  did  not  improve  matters, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  interference 
which  might  have  been  advantageously 
applied  in  t8o/»  was  put  back  in  a  way 
that  is  now  costing  us  dear.  But  tho  the 
nuestion  might  for  a  time  be  postponed 
it  could  not  be  permanently  evaded.  Had 
Great  Britain  not  made  representations 
to  the  Transvaal  she  would  have  been 
guilty  of  neglect  of  duty. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  allegation 
that  this  is  a  war  over  a  mere  question  of 
franchise,  but  tin's  is  due  to  the  failure 
to  see  that  the  franchise  was  only  one 
feature  of  an  extended  case.     The  hope 


of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  was  that  could  the 
Franchise  question  be  settled,  it  would 
open  the  door  to  the  Transvaalers  them- 
selves for  the  settlement  of  the  whole 
question  without  any  further  interference 
from  without. 

In  the  midst  of  the  negotiations,  like  a 
bolt  out  of  the  blue,  came  the  Transvaal 
ultimatum.  What  would  have  happened 
had  no  ultimatum  been  sent  no  man  can 
say  with  certainty.  One  thing  is  at  least 
probable ;  under  the  circumstances  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  from  Parliament  a  vote 
for  a  war  of  invasion.  There  would  have 
been  a  great  body  of  opinion,  which  was 
nearly  all  swept  away  by  the  ultimatum, 
in  favor  of  a  continuance  of  patient  ne- 
gotiation. The  Pretoria  Government 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  responsibility  of 
commencing  this  war,  first  by  an  ultima- 
tum which  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  the  most  peace-loving  government  to 
accept,  and  then  by  an  invasion  of  British 
territory  which  has  been  carried  on  with 
the  most  heartless  disregard  for  the 
rights  of  non-combatants. 

So  far  in  reply  to  those  who  say  that 
the  war  was  due  to  the  interference  of 
the  British  Government  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  Transvaal.  Great  Britain 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  make  rep- 
resentations on  behalf  of  her  own  sub- 
jects, whom  she  deemed  to  be  unfairly 
treated,  and  considering  the  temper  in 
which  these  representations  found  the 
Pretoria  Junta,  the  result  must  inevitably 
be  war.  To  say  that  the  dispatch  of  ad- 
ditional troops  to  South  Africa  justified 
the  Transvaal  in  forestalling  our  action 
is  idle.  If  the  Transvaal  had  a  right  to 
object  to  our  sending  troops  as  a  matter 
of  inadequate  precaution  to  South  Africa, 
we  had  just  as  much  right  if  not  more  to 
object  to  the  enormous  military  prepara- 
tions of  the  Transvaal  herself. 

But  there  is  another  set  of  facts  which 
cannot  be  ignored.  There  has  long  ex- 
isted, say  from  the  time  of  President  Bur- 
gess in  1876,  in  the  minds  of  certain  men 
in  the  Republics  and  in  the  Cape  Colonv. 
a  dream  of  Afrikander  independence  and 
dominion.  Men  have  only  to  read  Reitz's 
"  Century  of  Wrong,"  issued  on  the  first 
day  of  the  year,  his  manifesto  to  the  Free 
State  burghers  last  October.  President 
Steyn's  proclamation  to  his  burghers,  of 
the  same  period,  and  "  Ben  Viljoen's  " 
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appeal  to  the  Afrikanders  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  to  see  the  ruling  idea  that  under- 
lies all  these  documents  issued  by  officials 
of  the  two  Republics.  Nor  is  the  idea  a 
new  one.  We  can  go  back  as  far  as  1882 
and  read  what  is  shown  in  a  pamphlet 
known  as  the  "  Birth  of  the  Bond  "  to 
have  been  the  nature  of  the  ideas  that 
were  floating  in  a  certain  class  of  minds, 
and  finding  open  utterance  in  the  Dutch 
newspaper  known  as  The  Patriot. 

The  man  mainly  accountable  for  these 
utterances  has  since  come  over  to  the 
loyal  British  side — but  he  was  only  one 
of  a  party,  and  that  party  remained.  The 
existence' of  this  Afrikander  party  would 
not  have  mattered  much  if  the  Cape  Col- 
on v  had  been  an  island  by  itself  in  the 
Southern  Sea.  The  atmosphere  of  free- 
dom under  the  tolerant  rule  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  while  it  allows  such  move- 
ments, unmolested,  by  giving  them  free 
play,  deprives  them  of  much  of  the  powrer 
of  mischief.  Unfortunately  the  contigu- 
ity  of  the  Transvaal  and  the  activity  of 
its  agents  in  the  Cape  Colony  gave  a  vi- 
tality to  the  Afrikander  movement  which 
it  could  never  otherwise  have  possessed. 
The  solidification  of  this  "  dream  "  into 
actual  seditious  intention  is  now  beyond 
doubt.     It  was  one  of  the  forces  which 


the  Boer  Republics  counted  in  their  fa- 
vor, happily  in  vain.  The  rebel  move- 
ment in  the  Cape  Colony  is  collapsing  as 
success  in  the  war  seems  to  be  inclined 
in  our  favor,  but  we  have  seen  enough  to 
know  how  disastrous  might  have  been  its 
effects.  Granted  that  there  have  been 
faults  of  diplomacy,  harsh  and  tactless 
words  used  by  British  statesmen,  these 
have  been  but  ripples  upon  the  surface, 
which  have  not  really  affected  the  course 
of  events.  Beneath  all,  there  has  been  a 
deep  and  growing  current,  the  current  of 
Bond  Afrikanderism,  as  against  loyalty 
to  the  British  Empire.  This  war  is  a 
trial  of  strength  between  the  two  powers. 
It  had  to  come  sooner  or  later.  Had  it 
come  later  the  issue  might  probably  have 
been  the  victory  of  the  former.  To-day 
the  prayer  of  every  loyal  Briton  is  for  the 
victory  of  the  latter.  The  former  means 
the  ascendency  of  a  caste,  and  that  the 
least  educated,  the  least  progressive ;  the 
latter  means  a  free  people,  with  equal 
rights  to  just  government,  be  it  British, 
Boer  or  Black,  under  the  flag  of  the  Em- 
pire. 

I  have  not  touched  the  native  question. 
It  is  a  subject  for  which  there  is  no  ade- 
quate room  in  this  paper. 

Mowbray,  Cape  Town. 


A    Republic    in   the    Tropics. 

By  Eugene  R.   Hendrix,   D.D., 

Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 

[Bishop  Hendrix  recently  made  an  extensive  trip  through  South  America.     This  article   is  of  special  interest   in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Brazil  is  just  now  celebrating  the  400th  anniversary  of  its  discovery. — Editor  ] 


THE  United  States  of  Brazil  is  a  Re- 
public in  the  Tropics.  Since  No- 
vember 15th,  1889,  when  by  a 
bloodless  revolution  Dom  Pedro  was 
driven  from  the  throne,  what  was  the  re- 
maining crown  in  South  America  gave 
place  to  government  of  the  people  by  the 
people  in  one  of  the  world's  largest  ter- 
ritories under  a  single  flag.  Brazil  with 
its  twenty  provinces,  now  called  States, 
embraces  a  territory  larger  by  over  200,- 
000  square  miles  than  that  of  the  United 
States  of  America  before  the  purchase 
of  Alaska.  It  comprises  an  area  of 
3,218,166  square  miles,  and  extends  from 
40  22'  N.  to  33°  45'  S.  latitude,  and  is, 


therefore,  almost  wholly  within  the  trop- 
ics. While  some  2,600  miles  in  length 
its  breadth  is  2,500  miles,  and  its  coast 
line  3,700  miles.  The  population  is  ap- 
proximately 17,000,000,  including  1,000,- 
000  "  wild  "  Indians.  Before  the  work 
of  gradual  emancipation  was  commenced 
in  1 87 1  there  were  1,800,000  slaves. 
Since  1888,  when  all  the  slaves  then  re- 
maining in  servitude  were  freed,  they 
have  become  widely  dispersed,  and,  it  is 
thought,  have  been  gradually  diminish- 
ing, due  to  habits  of  drink  and  indiffer- 
ence to  sanitary  conditions.  Few  remain 
in  the  homes  of  their  former  owners, 
and,  even  when  continuing  to  work  on 
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the  coffee  plantations,  they  prefer  rude 
quarters  of  their  own  to  the  houses  built 
for  them  by  their  employers.  Under 
competent  superintendence  they  culti- 
vated the  coffee  and  the  cane  and  con- 
stituted the  dependence  of  the  planter  in 
tilling  the  soil,  usually  paying  their  first 
cost  in  a  few  years.  Slavery  under 
Portuguese  masters  has  always  had  a 
dark  side.  Altho  the  last  to  emancipate 
her  slaves,  Brazil  did  so  without  a  war  or 
without  compensation  to  the  owners.  In 
fact,  many  owners,  finding  slavery  no 
longer  profitable,  and  much  influenced 
by  criticism  from  without,  to  which  Bra- 
zilians have  always  been  sensitive,  an- 
ticipated by  months  the  emancipation  act 
of  May,  1888.  Thus  seeking  to  ad  jus: 
themselves  to  the  new  industrial  condi- 
tions, sure  to  follow  the  immediate  and 
unconditional  manumission  of  all  the 
slaves,  the  larger  employers  of  labor  pre- 
vented any  serious  crisis  which  that  rad- 
ical change  would  otherwise  have  pre- 
cipitated. 

Immigration,  which  usually  follows  the 
parallels,  set  strongly  from  Southern  Eu- 
rope toward  Brazil  in  the  years  follow- 
ing the  emancipation  of  slaves  and  the 
overthrow  of  the  empire.  From  official 
but  as  yet  unpublished  statistics  I  am 
able  to  give  some  suggestive  figures 
which  tell  of  the  new  elements  introduced 
into  Brazil  since  the  republic  was  pro- 
claimed. What  influence  given  classes 
of  immigrants  may  have  on  the  future 
of  the  republic  is  naturally  weighed  from 
the  ruling  ideas  which  they  bring  with 
them. 

While  Brazil  was  so  long  a  dependency 
of  Portugal,  whence  came  its  language 
and  civilization,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  Italy  has  sent  over  in  the  last  twenty 
years  911,376  Italians,  while  in  the  last 
forty  years  only  469,950  Portuguese  have 
immigrated  to  Brazil.  Within  twenty 
years  there  have  come  to  Brazil  some  40,- 
000  each  of  Germans,  Austrians  and  Rus- 
sians, while  only  3,000  English  and  about 
the  same  number  of  Belgians  have  found 
a  home  there.  The  number  of  Americans 
is  too  small  to  be  separately  classified,  al- 
tho there  are  1,072  Swiss  and  2,310 
Swedes.  In  1893  as  many  as  474  Chi- 
nese came,  but  in  only  one  year  since  then 
have  any  of  their  countrymen  followed 
their  example,  so  that  the  total  Chinese 


contingent  is  given  at  474.  In  1890  the 
Russians  came  in  large  numbers,  not  less 
than  25,123  seeking  a  home  that  year  in 
the  new  republic,  followed  the  next  year 
by  132,326  Italians  and  22,146  Spanish. 
But  the  Russians  soon  ceased  to  come  in 
larger  numbers  than  one  or  two  hundred 
annually,  while  the  Spanish  have  added 
175,778  to  the  mixed  population  of  Bra- 
zil. The  Germans  have  taken  to  the 
more  temperate  region  in  the  State  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  with  the  inviting 
opportunities  of  cattle-raising  and  the 
growth  of  cereals.  The  Italians,  more 
than  any  others,  have  become  the  labor- 
ers of  the  country,  especially  in  the  coffee 
and  grain  fields.  By  virtue  of  the  cheap 
rates  of  travel,  some  of  the  same  Italians 
can  be  found  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year  in  the  vineyards  of  Italy,  the  coffee 
plantations  of  Brazil  and  the  grain  fields 
of  Argentina.  This  fact  has  to  be  con- 
sidered in  measuring  their  influence  in  a 
land  where  they  form  so  large  a  part  of 
the  migratory  population  while  their 
thoughts  turn  to  sunny  Italy  in  time  of 
grape  harvest.  The  great  tide  of  immi- 
gration following  the  establishment  of 
the  republic  has  sunk  from  over  200,000 
in  1 89 1  to  less  than  60,000  in  1898. 
Italy,  Portugal  and  Spain  alone  contrib- 
ute notably  to  the  present  immigration 
and  in  the  order  named.  The  foreign 
contingent  in  Brazil,  as  always,  is  essen- 
tially from  the  Latin  nations.  The  Ger- 
mans, always  enterprising,  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  development  of  their 
chosen  province,  while  English  and  Bel- 
gian capital,  possibly  the  most  notable 
factor  in  the  material  development  of 
Brazil,  is  carefully  looked  after  by  the 
comparatively  small  number  of  English 
speaking  people  or  Belgians  needed  to 
run  the  banks  and  the  railroads. 

"  For  the  English  to  see "  is  still  a 
current  phrase  in  Brazil,  and  is  a  tribute 
to  the  influence  of  outside  opinion  upon 
the  national  affairs  of  the  republic.  What 
may  drive  away  capital  or  hinder  the 
floating  of  a  loan  in  Lombard  street  is 
sure  to  be  deprecated  by  all  who  seek  the 
development  of  the  immense  resources  of 
Brazil.  In  an  interview  with  President 
Campos  Salles  he  frankly  stated  that  the 
imperative  need  of  Brazil  is  capital.  For 
the  purpose  of  inspiring  the  necessary 
confidence  he  visited  London  shortly  be- 
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fore  he  became  President  of  the  republic 
and  gave  such  assurances  of  retrench- 
ment in  national  expenditures  and  of  re- 
tiring a  considerable  amount  of  the  de- 
preciated paper  currency  that  the  Roths- 
childs undertook  the  financing  of  the 
Brazilian  bonds.  This  foreign  aid  is  at 
once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  Bra- 
zil. It  gives  a  sort  of  curatorship  which 
secures  economy  in  place  of  reckless  ex- 
penditure (as  during  the  stormy  presi- 
dency of  Floriana  Peixoto),  while  it 
makes  the  Government  constantly  appre- 
hensive, even  timid,  because  of  possible 
discontent  in  the  army  or  navy.  As 
these  two  arms  of  service  were  arrayed 
against  each  other  in  the  insurrection 
or  revolution  under  Admiral  Mello,  and 
as  each  has  headed  one  or  more  of  the 
revolutions  which  have  come  to  Brazil 
during  the  past  decade,  they  form  a 
somewhat  uncertain  factor  in  national 
politics.  Since  the  army  overthrew  the 
empire,  while  the  navy  failed  in  their  re- 
volt against  Floriana,  the  favor  of  the 
army  seems  to  be  most  courted  at  pres- 
ent. Any  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
is  deemed  stronger  after  the  military 
clubs  have  pronounced  in  his  favor.  Mil- 
itarism is  a  peril  to  other  of  the  Latin  na- 
tions than  France.  This  may  account  in 
part  for  the  fact  that  the  actual  enroll- 
ment in  the  Brazilian  army  is  much  less 
than  the  number  of  men  supposed  to  be 
in  the  service,  while  officers,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  are  without  commands. 

While  many  leading  citizens  favored 
the  overthrow  of  the  empire,  lest  the 
mild  rule  of  the  good  Dom  Pedro  should 
not  be  continued  under  his  daughter, 
who  had  served  as  Regent  at  different 
times,  yet  it  was  only  by  the  help  of  the 
army  that  the  republic  was  established. 
The  first  President  was  essentially  a  mil- 
itary ruler,  Marshal  Deodoro  not  hesitat- 
ing to  dissolve  Congress  and  to  close  the 
Chambers  by  force  and  then  to  declare 
himself  Dictator  at  the  invitation  of  the 
officers  of  the  army.  When  overthrown 
as  the  result  of  a  revolt  in  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  and  through  the  demonstration  of 
the  navy  against  the  city  of  Rio,  Deodoro 
found  that  the  revolutionary  committee 
had  chosen  the  Vice-President,  Floriana 
Peixoto,  as  his  successor.  While  a  mili- 
tary despotism  had  failed  under  Deodoro 
yet  the  favor  of  the  army  was  so  courted 


by  his  successor  that  the  navy  under  Ad- 
miral Mello  became  the  leaders  in  a  new 
revolution  against  Floriana,  which  made 
the  army  doubly  necessary  to  him.  This 
costly  revolution  led  to  an  almost  unlim- 
ited increase  of  paper  currency  and  to 
such  an  increase  in  the  numbers  and  in- 
fluence of  the  army  that  it  seemed  doubt- 
ful whether  the  first  civil  President,  Pru- 
dente  Moraes,  would  be  permitted  to  take 
his  seat.  He  frankly  states  that  when 
he  came  up  to  the  national  capital  for  his 
inauguration  he  was  by  no  means  sure 
that  he  would  not  find  another  military 
despotism  declared.  Only  the  sudden 
breaking  down  of  the  health  of  Floriana, 
soon  followed  by  his  death,  is  thought  to 
have  saved  the  republic. 

A  wise  and  strong  administration  by 
Prudente  Moraes,  despite  an  attempt  on 
his  life  (made  it  was  charged  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Vice-President,  who  had 
governed  for  some  time  during  the  ab- 
sence of  the  President  because  of  feeble 
health),  inspired  confidence  in  the  future 
of  Brazil  as  a  civil  rather  than  a  military 
republic.  President  Campos  Salles,  an- 
other civil  ruler,  has  done  much  to  deep- 
en that  confidence.  Wise  plans  for  the 
education  of  the  people,  the  better  to  pre- 
pare them  for  self  government,  are  be- 
ing carried  out.  With  continued  peace 
better  rates  of  exchange  are  hoped  for 
and  returning  prosperity. 

Altho  Brazil  took  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  as  a  model  for  her 
own,  yet  the  points  of  difference  as  the 
result  of  peculiar  conditions  existing 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  or  arising 
later  and  guarded  against  in  the  several 
amendments,  are  noteworthy.  The  Pres- 
ident is  elected  for  a  term  of  four  years 
and  cannot  be  his  own  successor.  The 
Vice-President  who  shall  fill  the  office 
of  the  Presidency  during  the  last  year  of 
the  Presidential  term  shall  not  be  eligi- 
ble to  the  Presidency  for  the  next  term  of 
that  office.  The  relatives,  both  by  consan- 
guinity and  by  marriage,  in  the  first  and 
second  degrees,  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President,  shall  be  ineligible  for  the 
offices  of  President  and  Vice-President, 
provided  the  said  officials  are  in  office  at 
the  time  of  the  election  or  have  left  the 
office  even  six  months  before.  The  sec- 
ularization of  the  cemeteries,  the  recog- 
nition of  civil  marriage  only  by  the  re- 
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public,  its  celebation  to  be  gratuitous  ;  the 
giving  of  only  secular  instruction  in  pub- 
lic institutions  ;  the  loss  of  political  rights 
by  all  claiming  exemption  from  any  bur- 
den imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  republic 
on  its  citizens,  because  of  religious  be- 
lief, are  all  aimed  at  more  recent  abuses. 
The  abolishing  of  the  penalty  of  the  gal- 
leys and  also  judicial  banishment  refer 
to  conditions  happily  unknown  among 
us.  Constitutions,  like  creeds,  rightly 
read,  tell  the  story  of  evils  to  be  guarded 
against  at  the  time  of  their  adoption. 
"  Thou  shalt  not  "  always  tells  of  an  im- 
perfect or  immature  state  of  society. 

It  is  a  striking  phrase  used  to  describe 
the  attitude  of  former  monarchists  that 
they  "  accept  the  republic."  Freedom  of 
individual  opinion  has  not  been  inter- 
fered with,  as  the  republic  has  been  on 
trial.  This  forbearance  seems  one  of  the 
most  hopeful  features.  The  admiral  who 
led  the  costly  naval  insurrection  was 
speedily  restored  from  exile  and  now 
walks  the  streets  of  Rio  harmless  as  he  is 
unharmed.  When  a  leader  of  public 
opinion  was  recently  asked,  "  Is  Brazil 
ready  for  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment ?  "  his  frank  answer  was,  "  No,  but 
we  are  getting  ready.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  learning  to  swim  by  swimming."  In- 
tellectual hospitality  is  necessary  in  all 
"  government  by  discussion,"  as  all  re- 
publican government  must  be.  While 
anonymous  publications  are  forbidden, 
yet  in  leading  journals  are  seen  whole 
columns  headed  "  Publications  by  Re- 
quest." These  are  paid  for  by  the  writer, 
altho  at  nominal  rates,  while  he  must 
leave  with  the  editor  an'affidavit  declaring 
his  real  name  and  assuming  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  what  he  has  written. 
While  the  editor  is  not  wholly  free  from 
responsibility  the  aggrieved  person  is 
usually  satisfied  with  demanding  the 
name  of  the  writer  and  seeking  redress  at 
his  hands. 


Brazil  looks  with  no  favor  upon  any 
proposed  alliance  with  one  or  more  South 
American  republics  against  the  United 
States.  An  inspired  editorial  in  the  lead- 
ing journal  of  Brazil,  while  compliment- 
ing General  Roca,  the  President  of  the 
Argentine  Republic,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  recent  visit  to  Brazil,  pointed  out  that 
Brazil  was  happily  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  and  had  no  need  of  an  alliance 
with  any  nation  as  against  any  other.  In 
fact,  the  kindest  feelings  prevail  toward 
the  United  States,  a  friendly  act  on  the 
part  of  an  American  naval  officer  having 
virtually  ended  the  naval  revolution  that 
sorely  tried  the  stability  of  the  new  re- 
public. The  chancellery  of  the  United 
States  Legation  shows  an  era  of  good 
feeling  from  the  days  of  Monroe.  Short- 
ly after  the  declaration  of  the  republic 
of  Brazil  the  corner  stone  of  a  monument 
to  Monroe  was  laid  in  the  city  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro. 

Doubtless  the  most  hopeful  factor  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  life  of  the  Bra- 
zilians is  the  freedom  of  religious  opin- 
ion and  worship  secured  under  the  consti- 
tution, altho  the  original  decree  provid- 
ing for  religious  freedom  was  signed 
during  the  empire.  Barao  Homen  de 
Mello,  the  able  Prime  Minister  in  1881, 
told  me  that  he  regarded  this  as  the 
proudest  act  of  his  public  life  as  the 
servant  of  his  beloved  master,  Dom 
Pedro.  Harnack  truthfully  says,  "  His- 
tory presents  no  example  of  a  despotism 
without  the  foundation  of  a  common 
form  of  worship."  The  republic  owes 
much  to  the  faithful  Protestant  mission- 
aries, whose  teachings  are  making  purer 
homes,  stronger  characters,  more  inde- 
pendent thinkers.  The  Brazilian  bishops 
asked  for  an  increase  of  their  number 
the  better  to  control  the  priests  whose 
immoral  lives  were  acknowledged,  but 
were  attributed  to  so  large  a  country  and 
its  many  revolutions ! 

Kansas  Ci  i  y,  Mh. 
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Mrs.  Steels  New  Indian  Story* 

W'k  have  enjoyed  all  of  Mrs.  Steel's 
novels ;  but  none  more  than  Voices  in 
the  Night,  which  is,  in  many  respects, 
a  remarkable  piece  of  work.  Both  the 
title  and  sub-title  seem  to  us  strained  to 
a  degree.  They  have  an  hysterical  sug- 
gestion which  detracts  in  advance  from 
the  solidity  and  dignity  which  really  be- 
long to  Airs.  Steel's  art.  But  no  false 
note  on  the  title-page  can  long  hold  at- 
tention when  once  the  story's  strong  cur- 
rent is  reached.  It  is  not  "  A  Chromatic 
Fantasia;"  but  rather  a  vivid,  almost 
burning  exhibit  of  life  in  India  that  rises 
before  us.  We  go  from  page  to  page  of 
the  book  as  if  mounting  a  stairway,  every 
step  of  which  adds  a  new  fascination. 

No  other  writer,  not  even  Mr.  Kipling, 
has  given  to  Indian  scenery  and  Indian 
character  quite  the  high  poetical  inter- 
pretation which  is  so  distinct  a  part  of 
Mrs.  Steel's  work.  Nor  is  there  to  be 
found  outside  her  stories  anywhere  so 
fine  an  insight  into  Anglo-Indian  condi- 
tion, with  respect  to  their  artistic  val- 
ues.  She  grasps  the  social,  religious 
and  moral  elements  with  admirable  cer- 
tainty and  uses  them  with  rare  discrim- 
ination. Moreover,  her  style,  if  not  a 
model,  is  strikingly  catchy  in  places  and 
has  remarkable  holding  power.  The  at- 
mosphere of  India,  the  very  air  and  feel- 
ing of  official  and  social  life  under  the 
conditions  of  the  far  East,  could  scarcely 
be  more  vividly  and  picturesquely  hung 
upon  literature  than  has  been  done  in  this 
somewhat  improbable  yet  altogether  ab- 
sorbing story. 

We  commend  Mrs.  Steel's  reserve  in 
places  where  her  drama  might  have  been 
easily  and  not  unnaturally  turned  into  a 
display  of  coarseness  and  sloppy  intrigue. 
The  dark  side  of  Anglo-Indian  sociaf  life 
is  not  avoided ;  it  is  presented  with  skill 
and  power;  but  it  is  not  made  the  center 
of  interest  or  unduly  accentuated.  We 
think  that  Mrs.  Steel  shows  considerable 
advance   in   this   story  beyond   anything 

♦Voices  in  the  Night.  A  Chromatic  Fantasia.  By 
/•lota  Annie  Steel.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 


previously  written  by  her.  While  "  On 
the  Face'  of  the  Waters  "  may  contain 
more  varied  and  in  a  way  more  splendid 
pictures  of  Oriental  life,  the  present  book 
seems  more  authentic,  closer  to  the 
standard  of  artistic  credibility — the  prod- 
uct of  a  riper  imagination  and  a  surer 
knowledge. 

To  tell  the  story  here  would  be  unfair 
to  our  readers ;  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to 
say  that  a  delightful  love-current  stirs 
the  pages.  The  hero  is  a  brave  fellow, 
and  the  heroine  a  charming  girl.  Both 
are  strongly  sketched,  and  the  peculiar 
fortune  and  misfortune  affecting  the  hero 
is  most  skillfully  developed.  The  play 
upon  a  daring  performance  in  ordering 
troops  to  move  without  authority,  and  by 
that  means  preventing  an  uprising  of  the 
natives,  is  very  effective,  and  from  be- 
ginning to  end  the  movement  is  exciting 
and  the  descriptive  passages  are  often  ex- 
ceedingly brilliant. 

We  feel  that,  at  the  last,  the  drama 
weakens.  The  art  is  too  obvious,  the  at- 
tempt at  refined  elusiveness  comes  very 
near  the  line  of  mere  trickery.  A  mas- 
culine master  of  story-telling  would  not 
have  shunned  or  shirked  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  the  outcome  perfectly 
wholesome  and  natural  by  giving  it  the 
free  human  touch.  The  hero  had  taken 
a  great  risk,  he  had  prevented  a  terrible 
catastrophe,  he  had  earned  reinstatement 
and  promotion.  Naturally  he  would  have 
acknowledged  his  act  and  accepted  the 
honor  justly  due  him.  But  Mrs.  Steel, 
bowing  to  a  false  influence  in  contem- 
porary criticism,  an  influence  which,  we 
are  glad  to  say,  is  fast  disappearing,  gave 
both  her  hero  and  heroine  a  silly  prefer- 
ence for  refusing  to  acknowledge  what 
they  had  jointly  and  so  nobly  done.  The 
false  sentiment  rings  thin. 

This  dodge  of  supersensitiveness  has 
been  vastly  overworked  in  fiction.  It  is 
as  unwholesome  as  the  fact  assumed  is 
abnormal.  Men  and  women  of  full 
blood  and  healthy  brains  and  nerve-cen- 
ters do  not  foolishly  and  flabbily  shrink 
from  having  their  noblest  acts  known 
and  reasonably  applauded  and  rewarded. 
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Mrs.  Steel  has  tried  hard  in  her  story  to 
justify  the  tenuously  refined  reasoning 
of  her  principal  characters ;  but,  while 
the  ending  is  pleasant  enough,  it  is  not 
hearty  and  human.  We  admire  the 
craftsmanship,  the  fine  handiwork,  dis- 
played in  fitting  up  a  picturesque  mo- 
saic of  sentimentalities ;  but  the  right 
thing,  the  natural  thing,  would  have  been 
far  better.  Of  course,  to  most  readers 
this  question  will  not  be  troublesome. 
They  will  accept  the  melodrama  as  a 
whole,  take  the  denouement  as  a  matter 
of  natural  law  and  fling  the  book  aside 
highly  pleased.  But  the  critic  will  re- 
gret the  false,  the  extremely  artificial, 
note  at  the  very  close  of  the  final  strain 
and  wish  that  he  could  eliminate  it  and 
beg  Mrs.  Steel  to  defy  an  unnatural  taste 
by  filling  up  the  blank  with  a  bold  stroke 
of  simple  human  sincerity. 

However,  we  do  not  wish  to  leave  the 
impression  that  the  final  scene  spoils  the 
story.  It  is  weak,  but  nothing  of  the 
sort,  hardly  anything  of  any  sort,  could 
neutralize  the  power  so  lavishly  present 
upon  almost  every  page  of  this  remark- 
able book.  It  is  the  power  and  its  pro- 
fusion which  by  contrast  and  compari- 
son with  a  diluted  sentimental  conclu- 
sion force  the  critic  to  wonder  at  a  defect 
so  grave  and  yet  evidently  so  dear  to  the 
author. 

J* 

Light  from  the  East,  or  the  Wit- 
ness of  the  Monuments.  An  Intro- 
duction to  the  Study  of  Biblical  Arch- 
eology. By  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Ball.  Large 
octavo,  pp.  270.  (Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode,  London.  $6.00.)  This  is  the 
richest  and  most  beautifully  illustrated 
volume  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible  and 
the  monuments  that  has  ever  yet  been 
published.  It  is  printed  on  heavy  cal- 
endered paper,  and  almost  every  page  has 
one  or  more  illustrations.  The  purpose 
is  not  to  defend  the  history  of  the  Bible 
from  the  monuments,  but,  without  any 
apologetic  purpose,  to  illustrate  the 
Bible,  and  the  texts  are  simply  mustered 
in  their  proper  place,  hardly  interrupt- 
ing the  current  of  description.  Mr.  Ball 
is  a  good  scholar,  has  been  active  in  orig- 
inal research,  and  has  made  here  a  com- 
pilation which  is  of  the  greatest  excel- 
lence and  value.  The  important  texts 
are  quoted   at   length,  and  an   immense 


number  of  the  more  important  hiero- 
glyphic or  cuneiform  texts  are  given  in 
the  facsimile  with  abundant  specimens 
of  ancient  art.  Of  course,  we  cannot  al- 
ways accept  the  author's  interpretation. 
For  example,  on  page  9,  the  monster  at- 
tacked by  Bel  is  not  the  female  Tiamat. 
No.  3,  on  page  24,  does  not  represent 
women  gathering  dates,  but  a  single 
goddess,  duplicated,  handing  dates  to  a 
companion ;  No.  6,  on  page  2.J,  can  hard- 
ly be  an  "  initiation,"  but  rather  a  con- 
test. We  are  far  from  certain  that  it  is  an 
"  oar  "  held  by  Gilgamesh,  on  page  43. 
We  should  be  very  glad  to  accept  the 
reading  of  "  sun  god,"  "  god  Shaddai," 
on  the  second  figure,  page  151 ;  it  is  very 
captivating,  but,  we  fear,  not  fully  trust- 
worthy. On  page  152  we  cannot  accept 
the  human  sacrifice ;  it  is  rather  a  case  of 
actual  conflict.  But  such  criticisms  as 
these  are  of  minor  importance  in  view 
of  the  very  great  value  of  the  volume 
and  its  wonderful  collection  of  illustra- 
tions. Our  chief  regret  is  the  lack  of  ref- 
erences to  authorities  from  which  the  il- 
lustrations  are   taken. 

The  Monuments  and  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Evidence  from  Ancient  Rec- 
ords. By  Ira  Maurice  Price,  Ph.D.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  i2mo,  pp.321. 
(Christian  Culture  Press,  Chicago. 
$1.25.)  Professor  Price,  of  Chicago 
University,  is  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished of  our  young  Assynologists.  He 
has  given  us  a  popular  and  useful  book, 
illustrated  with  a  good  number  of  wood 
cuts  and  half-tone  pictures.  The  field 
covered  is  the  large  one  of  the  discov- 
eries bearing  upon  the  Bible,  made  in 
Egypt,  Babylonia,  Assyria  and  Palestine 
during  the  last  century.  We  regret  that 
on  page  238  a  cameo  head  is  called  that 
of  Nebuchadrezzar,  when  it  is  sufficiently 
certain  that  it  was  cut  later  than  the  in- 
scription of  Nebuchadrezzar  about  the 
rim.  Professor  Price  is  considerably  too 
careful  not  to  offend  conservative  preju- 
dices. The  following  sentence  from 
page  247  we  entirely  fail  to  understand : 

"  The  fact  of  the  erroneous  writing  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar  Tin  Daniel],  for  the  only  correct 
Nebuchadrezzar  is  no  more  strange  in  Daniel 
than  in  the  book  of  Jeremiah." 

But  Jeremiah  has  Nebuchadrezzar. 

Natural  Law  and  Legal  Practice. 
Lectures  Delivered  at  the  Law  School  of 
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Georgetown  University.  By  Rene  I. 
Holaind,  S.  J.  i2mo,  pp.  344.  (New 
York:  Benziger  Brothers.  $1.75.)  A 
very  large  subject  as  implied  in  the  title 
and  treated  compactly  in  this  volume. 
The  author  begins  as  far  back  as  the 
concepts  of  the  supreme  good,  and  shows 
that  moral  law  implies  freedom  of  the 
will.  He  gives  a  good  definition  of  moral 
law  as  "  a  permanent  rule  of  conduct  laid 
down  by  a  lawful  power  for  the  good  of 
the  community  duly  promulgated  and 
protected  by  a  sufficient  sanction."  He 
confutes  hedonism  and  utilitarianism, 
shows  the  rightfulness  of  property  in 
land  as  against  Henry  George,  explains 
the  philosophy  of  taxation,  questions  the 
rightfulness  of  an  income  tax,  quotes  and 
approves  the  anti-trust  law,  defines  and 
appears  to  condemn  syndicates,  trusts 
and  pools,  and  approves  of  strikes  and 
some  boycotts.  This  brings  us  to  the 
last  of  the  twelve  chapters  in  the  book, 
which  treats  too  briefly  of  legal  ethics. 
But  the  rules  are  good  and  admirably 
formulated  in  an  appendix  drawn  up  by 
an  unnamed  magistrate  of  national  repu- 
tation.    One  of  them  is  the  following : 

"  A  "lawyer  is  not  justified  in  attempting  to 
prove  as  a  fact  that  which  he  knows  to  be  un- 
true, and  to  prove  as  untrue  that  which  he 
knows  to  be  a  fact." 

Other  devotional  books  from  the  same 
firm  are,  The  Blessed  Virgin,  Saint  An- 
thony, The  Sacred  Heart,  and  The  Most 
Holy  Sacrament,  all  of  them  translated 
from  the  original  of  Dr.  Joseph  Keller, 
and  illustrated  with  anecdotes  and  exam- 
ples of  a  simple  character  and  intended 
for  Catholic  readers.  We  may  mention 
in  this  connection  Devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  being  Bossuet's  sermons  for 
Mary's  feasts  throughout  the  year. 
Translated  by  F.  M.  Capes,  and  pub- 
lished by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of 
the  Literature  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. With  Chronological  Tables 
for  the  History  of  the  Israelites 
and  Other  Aids  to  the  Explanation  of  the 
Old  Testament.  By  Professor  E. 
Kautsch,  of  Halle.  Translated  by  John 
Taylor.  8vo,  pp.  251.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.00.)  Profes- 
sor Kautsch  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  the 
German  Hebraists,  and  he  accepts  the 
results  of  the  prevailing  school  of  higher 


criticism.  He  was  the  editor  of  the  late 
German  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  this 
book  embraces  the  introductions,  supple- 
ments and  notes  of  that  work.  It  is  a 
work  of  very  thorough  scholarship  and 
ability.  It  ascribes  to  the  time  before 
David  certain  relics  of  ancient  popular 
poetry,  such  as  the  Song  of  Lamech  and 
the  Song  of  Deborah,  and  regards  Da- 
vid's elegies  on  Saul  and  Abner  as  be- 
longing to  David's  time,  with  some  other 
possible  literary  memorials,  such  as  the 
blessing  of  Jacob  and  the  original  form  of 
the  Balaam  discourses,  but  it  ascribes  the 
bulk  of  the  Old  Testament  to  a  consider- 
ably later  period. 

The  World's  Best  Orations.  By 
David  J.  Brezver.  Vol.  VIII.  (St. 
Louis :  Ferd.  P.  Kaiser. )  With  each  vol- 
ume of  Justice  Brewer's  magnificent  col- 
lection of  the  world's  best  orations,  the 
comprehensiveness  and  great  value  of 
the  work  becomes  more  apparent.  The 
orations  of  the  present  volume  are  pe- 
culiarly suited  to  the  current  mood  of  the 
American  people.  The  nature,  scope  and 
history  of  our  fundamental  law  are  dis- 
cussed by  James  Monroe,  S.  S.  Prentiss, 
James  and  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  O.  P. 
Morton,  John  Marshall,  Bishop  Potter, 
William  Pinkney,  and  many  other  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  and  orators.  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  admirable  address  on 
American  patriotism  is  given,  and  we 
have  the  speech  of  Gouverneur  Morris 
at  the  funeral  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  that  of  Wendell  Phillips  on  John 
Brown.  Edmund  Pendleton's  oration  on 
"  Liberty  and  Government  in  America  " 
goes  along  with  Macaulay's  "  Consent 
or  Force  in  Government."  Indeed  the 
student  of  the  main  political  question  of 
to-day  will  find  this  volume  rich  in  ma- 
terials to  aid  him ;  while  many  great  ora- 
tions of  ancient  and  modern  times  not 
bearing  upon  current  discussion  are  pro- 
foundly interesting  and  instructive  to  the 
general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  student 
of  eloquence  and  logical  argument.  The 
volume  is  illustrated. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Em- 
peror Alexander  I  and  the  Court  of 
Russia.  By  Madame  La  Comptesse  De 
Choiseul-Goufher.  Translated  from  the 
Original  French  by  Mary  Berenice  Pat- 
terson. With  ait  Introduction  and  Notes. 
(Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
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This  translation  was  well  worth  doing; 
the  book  belongs  to  the  class  of  chatty, 
personal,  sketchy  memoirs  which  were 
formerly  more  popular  than  at  present. 
The  author  was  a  bright  and  accomplished 
Polish  woman,  who  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Alexander  I,  of  whom  she 
writes  so  entertainingly.  She  married 
M.  de  Choiseul-Gouffier,  some  time  a  fa- 
vorite of  Paul  I,  whose  assassination 
gave  the  empire  to  Alexander.  Madame 
de  Choiseul-Gouffier's  book  has  long 
been  a  source  of  information  to  which 
historians  have  gone  when  documentary 
matter  has  been  lacking.  The  present 
translation,  the  only  one  in  English,  is 
from  the  original  unabridged  edition, 
which  was  afterward  deprived  of  its  first 
three  chapters.  In  these  chapters  the 
author  boldly  took  the  ground  that  Paul 
I  was  killed,  altho  it  had  been  generally 
accepted  that  he  died  of  apoplexy.  From 
beginning  to  end  these  Memoirs  are 
deeply  interesting.  They  not  only  deal 
brilliantly  with  a  picturesque  and  im- 
portant period  of  Russian  history,  but 
they  give  fine  sketches  of  men  and  life. 
Many  of  the  pages  are  intimately  per- 
sonal, smacking  of  gossip,  but  even  the 
gossip  casts  a  valuable  light  upon  the 
movements  and  aspirations  of  Europe 
during  the  period  succeeding  the  French 
Revolution  and  the  rise  of  Napoleon.  It 
is  not  a  history.  It  is  not  a  biography. 
It  is  a  book  of  personal  notes,  memoirs, 
sketches,  readings,  conversations,  com- 
ments and  composite  records  which  have 
been  strung  together  with  excellent  ef- 
fect on  a  slender  thread  of  historical  nar- 
rative. 

The  Black  Wolf's  Breed.  By  Har- 
ris Dickson.  (Indianapolis:  The  Bowen- 
Merrill  Company.  $1.50.)  This  is  a 
captivating  tale,  by  a  new  Southern 
writer,  a  tale  of  France  in  the  Old  World 
and  the  New,  during  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  opens  in  Louisiana  while  Bien- 
ville's administration  is  troubled  with 
Indian  intrigues  and  the  dissatisfaction 
of  his  own  people.  The  hero  is  a  young 
captain  in  the  king's  colonial  forces,  and 
is  sent  to  France  by  Bienville  on  a  se- 
cret mission.  Flis  trouble  begins  as  soon 
as  he  reaches  Versailles,  where  the  king 
lias  his  court.  The  reader  would  not 
thank  us  were  we  to  forestall  his  pleas- 
ure by  telling  the  story,  which  is  a  rat- 


tling chain  of  adventures  with  a  delight- 
ful love-affair  strung  upon  it.  Some 
evidences  of  haste  and  inexperience  ap- 
pear in  the  style ;  but  there  is  a  freshness 
decidedly  attractive  on  every  page,  and 
if  the  author  is  young  we  may  yet  have 
from  him  even  finer  stories  than  The 
Black  Wolf's  Breed,  which  certainly  is  a 
notably  good  first  book. 

A  Critical  and  Exegetical  Com- 
mentary on  the  Book  of  Proverbs. 
By  Prof.  Craivford  H.  Toy.  8vo,  pp. 
554.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $3.00.)  This  is  one  of  the  series 
of  The  International  Critical  Com- 
mentary, which  is  not  a  bit  popular,  but 
thoroughly  scholarly  and  prepared  from 
the  point  of  view  of  advanced  Higher 
Criticism.  Professor  Toy  occupies  the 
chair  of  Hebrew  in  Harvard  University. 
The  Book  of  Proverbs  needs  a  careful 
study  of  its  text,  and  our  author 
does  not  hesitate  to  amend  the 
Hebrew  text  from  the  Septuagint 
or  from  other  sources.  He  considers 
carefully  the  poetic  form  of  the  various 
proverbs  and  his  comments  are  always 
valuable.  He  believes  that  the  book  was 
compiled  in  the  post-Exilian  period,  like 
Job,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Apocryphal 
Wisdom  books.  He  puts  the  date  of  the 
collections  between  Job  and  Ben  Sira, 
some  time  in  the  third  century  B.  C.  The 
volume  is  worthy  of  its  place  in  this  most 
valuable  series. 

The  Bi-Centennial  Celebration 
of  the  Founding  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia. Edited  by  William  W.  Keen, 
M.D.,  LL.D.  8vo,  pp.  511.  (Ameri- 
can Baptist  Publication  Society,  Phila- 
delphia. $3.00.)  It  was  in  1698  that 
the  first  Baptist  Church  of  Philadelphia 
was  founded.  The  Philadelphia  Baptist 
Association  was  formed  in  that  church. 
There  Brown  University  may  be  said  to 
have  originated.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
and  a  famous  statement  of  the  faith  of 
the  Baptist  churches  had  its  origin  there. 
The  whole  American  Church  knows  the 
venerable  pastor  of  the  Church,  Dr. 
George  Dana  Boardman,  famous  as  a 
preacher  and  as  an  eloquent  supporter 
of  everything  that  looks  broadly  to  the 
welfare  of  the  world.  By  the  fellow- 
ship of  Christian  people  and  extension 
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of  the  principles  of  peace  he  has  given 
this  famous  church  a  mighty  voice,  and 
we  are  glad  that  this  volume  presents  so 
good  a  history  of  it. 

Sermons  in  Stones  and  Other 
Things.  Some  Practical  Lessons  for 
Life  Drawn  from  Evcry-Day  Surround- 
ings. By  Amos  R.  Wells.  i6mo,  pp. 
342.  ( New  York :  Doubleday  &  Mc- 
Clure  Company.  $1.00.)  This  square- 
backed  little  volume  is  composed  of 
about  one  hundred  chapters  of  two  or 
three  pages  each,  of  bright  ethical  talks 
on  pretty  much  anything  that  one  hap- 
pens to  see  or  read  about.  Some  are 
mineralogical.  as  may  be  suggested  by 
the  titles:  "Opalescent  Folks,"  "Garnet 
Girls,"  "  Itacolumite  Men,"  "  Human 
Pseudomorphs ; "  some  are  botanical, 
such  as  the  one  which  denounces  the 
"  Cryptogamous  Christians  ;  "  some  as- 
tronomical, as  that  on  "  Human  Me- 
teors," and  so  on  through  electricity, 
telephony,  and  other  things  we  come 
across  every  day.  Professor  Wells  is 
just  the  man  to  talk  to  Christian  En- 
deavorers  and  other  young  people,  for  his 
practical  vein  is  as  sound  as  his  learn- 
ing. 

Home  Nursing.  Modem  Scientific 
Methods  for  the  Care  of  the  Sick.  By 
Eveleen  Harrison.  (The  Macmillan  Co., 
New  York.)  In  preparing  this  book  the 
author  has  gathered  the  fruits  of  years  of 
experience  and  rendered  an  important 
service  to  the  thousands  of  families  who 
are  so  situated  that  when  sickness 
or  accident  comes  they  cannot  com- 
mand the  services  of  an  expert 
nurse.  In  clear  and  untechnical 
language,  she  has  written  simple  but  ex- 
plicit directions  for  the  proper  care  of  pa- 
tients through  most  of  the  common  dis- 
eases, and  also  directions  for  measures 
to  be  taken  in  accidents,  and  the  sudden 
emergencies  that  sooner  or  later  are  sure 
to  arise  in  every  household.  To  these 
she  has  added  careful  recipes  for  invalid 
cooking,  directing  as  to  what  food  is  suit- 
able in  the  different  cases.  The  book 
costs  $1,  but  is  worth  many  times  that  as 
an  aid  to  the  wise  house-mother. 

The  Household  of  the  Lafayettes. 
By  Edith  Sichcl.  (New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  $2.00.)  This  is  the 
second  edition  of  a  charming  book  giv- 
ing not  only  the  history  of  the  Lafayette 


household,  but  a  thoroughly  bright  and 
entertaining  account  of  French  social 
life  during  one  of  the  most  interesting 
periods  of  its  development.  Miss  Sichel's 
style  is  light  and  easy,  full  of  grace  and 
brilliant  to  a  degree.  Her  book  is  one  to 
read  deliberately  and  enjoy  at  leisure. 
The  studies  of  society  show  patient  and 
intelligent  research  as  well  as  a  fine  sense 
of  what  was  needed  for  such  a  work  as 
was  undertaken.  The  Revolution  as  it 
developed  is  finely  outlined.  Indeed  we 
recall  no  book  of  more  vivid,  stirring  and 
picturesque  quality  than  Miss  Sichel's. 

The  Real  French  Revolution.  By 
Henry  Jephson.  ( New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan Company.)  Mr.  Jephson  has 
made  a  most  interesting  book,  in  which 
some  new  lights  are  cast  upon  the  French 
Revolution- — new  at  least  to  the  average 
reader  of  history.  He  has  reviewed  and 
arranged  all  the  best  results  of  study  by 
specialists,  and  has  cast  around  them  the 
pleasant  glow  of  an  intelligent  under- 
standing. His  style  is  enthusiastic, 
fluent,  attractive  and  he  has  shown  ex- 
cellent judgment  in  selecting  and  pre- 
senting his  facts.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion is  a  subject  perennially  interesting 
in  itself,  and  it  has  never  been  better  pre- 
sented to  the  general  reading  public. 
From  such  tireless  specialists  as  Lallie, 
Chassin,  Bourcier,  Fillon,  Dugast-Mati- 
feux  and  others,  Mr.  Jephson  has  drawn 
freely  and  wisely.  His  book  reads  like 
a  romance.  The  terrible  season  of  car- 
nage is  presented  through  an  atmosphere 
peculiarly  charged  and  with  an  eloquence 
hot  with  the  friction  of  strife.  A  map  of 
the  Vendean  war  area  faces  the  title- 
page. 

Modern  Italy.  1748- 1898.  By  Pietro 
Or  si.  Professor  of  History  in  the  R. 
Liceo  Foscarini,  Venice.  Translated  by 
Mary  Alice  Vialls.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50.)  This  is  a 
somewhat  dry  but  quite  succinct  and  well 
presented  historical  sketch  of  Italy  from 
1748  to  1898  by  a  well  informed  and 
thoroughly  competent  Italian  scholar  and 
writer.  The  translation  is  not  very  good. 
Sentences  like  "  Hardly  had  the  danger 
from  within  been  averted,  than  a  much 
more  serious  one  threatened  the  Neapoli- 
tan Kingdom  from  without,"  abound  in 
the  pages.  The  translator  gives  to  the 
reader  a  distinct  impression  of  one  writ- 
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ing  English  under  hampering  limitations. 
A  fine  portrait  of  King  Humbert  I 
serves  as  frontispiece. 

The  Joy  of  Captain  Ridot.  By  A. 
Palacio  V aides.  Authorized  Translation 
from  the  Spanish  by  Minna  Caroline 
Smith.  (New  York  :  Brentano's.)  Miss 
Smith's  translation  of  this  novel  by  Val- 
des  is  excellent,  and  the  novel  itself, 
viewed  from  the  standing-place  of  those 
who  think  illicit  love  a  delightful  subject 
for  fiction,  is  in  some  respects  strong. 
We  do  not  gather  any  warmth  of  enthu- 
siasm from  a  story  of  how  a  man  loved 
another  man's  wife.  There  is  nothing 
clean,  wholesome  or  delectable  in  a  de- 
scription of  indecency,  and  such  love  is 
per  se  absolutely  indecent.  In  the  intro- 
duction Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  is  quoted  as 
wishing  that  we  might  annex  Spanish 
novelists  instead  of  Spanish  territories, 
and  that  our  civilization  might  be  more 
like  the  Spanish.  We  can  discover  no 
reason  why  our  country  needs  the  Val- 
des  sort  of  fiction.  Our  people  have 
nothing  to  gain  by  a  circumstantial  study 
of  how  to  covet  their  neighbors'  wives. 

The  Musician's  Pilgrimage.  By  J. 
A.  Fuller-Maitland.  (London:  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.)  It  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  more  grateful  example  of  the  fact 
that  a  music-critic  can  be  learned  and 
yet  woo  the  general  reader  by  the  qual- 
ity of  entertainment  in  his  pages,  the  gift 
of  making  "  pleasant  reading,"  than 
what  Mr.  Fuller-Maitland  here  offers 
us.  The  seven  short  chapters  of  his  book 
are  not — as  might  be  inferred  from  the 
title — the  topographic  wanderings  such 
a  musical  Dr.  Syntax  might  undertake. 
Instead,  we  have  crisp  studies  of  some  of 
the  common  phases  and  normal  devel- 
opments of  a  musician's  personality  and 
career — what  he  can  become  and  should 
become,  in  relation  to  his  art,  or  what  he 
does  not  and  should  not  attain  and  be- 
come. The  successive  chapters  give  an 
outline  of  Mr.  Maitland's  little  chart  in  a 
musical  evolution — "  The  Prodigy," 
"The  Student,"  "The  Prig,"  "The 
Amateur,"  "The  Virtuoso,"  "The  Ar- 
tist," ;'  The  Veteran."  In  each  case  we 
find  an  analytic  miniature,  finished  and 
exact;  frequently  amusing  and  helpful. 
There  are  dozens  of  valuable,  if  brief, 
practical  suggestions  to  the  professional 
and  the  amateur.     The  book  is  written 


with  geniality  and  humor,  if  to  serious 
purport ;  the  former  equally  being  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Maitland's  general  conclu- 
sion that  "  Whether  worldly  success  be  his 
portion  or  not,  the  musician  who  has  at- 
tained to  his  full  development  has,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  happy  life.  Each  com- 
position that  is  completely  grasped  and 
adequately  interpreted  makes  the  next 
task  easier,  and  each  year  henceforward 
brings  its  own  harvest  of  widening  inter- 
ests and  an  ever  enlarging  circle  of  in- 
fluence. .  .  .  For,  once  reached,  the 
artistic  possession  remains — it  may  be 
in  perfection — for  many  years,  if  not 
through  life." 

The  Nicaragua  Canal.  By  William 
E.  Simmons.  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  $1.25.)  The  general  reader 
will  find  in  Mr.  Simmons's  book  a  good 
outline  account  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
from  its  inception  down  to  the  present 
time.  A  map  of  the  route,  a  description 
of  the  country  and  its  climate,  resources, 
the  people,  the  government,  the  work  al- 
ready done  on  the  canal,  the  legislation 
with  reference  to  it,  and  all  of  the  main 
points  of  interest,  are  accompanied  with 
illustrations.  The  author  gives  many  of 
his  own  experiences  and  observations 
while  traveling  through  Nicaragua,  and 
upon  the  whole  his  book,  while  by  no 
means  exhaustive,  is  a  valuable  and  in- 
teresting One. 

The  Crucifixion.  A  Narrative  of 
Jcsus's  Last  Week  on  Earth.  Founded 
on  the  Obcrammcrgau  Passion  Play.  By 
William  T.  Stead,  Editor  "  Reviezv  of 
Reviews"  (Chicago:  Davis  &  Co.)  In 
his  preface  Mr.  Stead  says :  "  I  have  only 
two  qualifications  for  writing  this  story 
— I  have  been  in  jail  and  I  have  seen  the 
events  which  I  describe  with  my  own 
eyes."  But  Mr.  Stead  does  not  really  de- 
scribe the  events  with  his  eyes.  Perhaps 
he  meant  to  say :  "  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes  the  events  which  I  describe." 
The  editor  of  "  The  Review  of  Reviews  " 
should  write  with  some  care.  As  for  the 
story,  it  is  a  graphic  description  and  ren- 
dering of  what  Mr.  Stead  saw  and  heard 
at  the  Oberammergau  Passion  Play.  It 
is  a  brilliant  report  with  a  running  de- 
scription from  which  the  general  reader 
will  receive  a  strong  impression  of  the 
play  as  acted. 
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Philology  of  the  Gospels.  By 
Frederick  Blass,  Professor  of  Classical 
Philology  in  the  University  of  Halle- 
Wittenberg.  (Macmillan&Co.  $i-75-) 
This  is  a  book  for  scholars  and  one  to 
fascinate  and  delight  them.  It  opens 
with  some  observations  on  Luke's  Gospel 
as  a  distinctly  literary  work  in  which  the 
most  critical  knowledge  of  classic  Greek 
does  admirable  service  in  the  appreciation 
of  St.  Luke.  Professor  Blass  believes 
that  Luke  went  with  Paul  to  Jerusalem 
in  the  spring  of  A.  D.  54  and  left  Pales- 
tine in  company  with  Paul  in  A.  D.  56 
(say  in  August).  In  this  period  of  two 
vears  he  wrote  the  Gospel  and  finished  it 
not  later  than  A.D  56.  This  early  date 
has,  of  course,  the  current  opinion  against 
it.  The  four  Gospels  are  subjected  to  a 
close  textual  study  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  question  of  a  double  text  in 
Luke  and  the. Acts.  This  work,  how- 
ever, is  addressed  to  scholars.  The  main 
point  in  the  author's  theory  is  the 
"  double  text "  of  Mark  and  Luke. 
Starting  from  a  statement  by  St.  Jerome 
that  there  were  almost  as  many  Latin 
versions  of  the  Greek  Testament  as  there 
were  copies,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that 

"  In  the  old  Christian  Church  there  was  a 
time  when  there  existed  almost  as  many  Greek 
Gospels  as  there  were  Christian  communities, 
not  differing  widely,  perhaps,  but  not  wholly 
identical.  Afterward  a  gradual  reduction  was 
effected,  and  now  we  are  accustomed  to  read 
only  four  Gospels,  and  each  of  them  in  one 
fixed  form  and  text." 

Professor  Blass  argues  for  the  authorship 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  by  the  Apostle 
John,  and  tho  he  expresses  the  opinion 
cautiously  says  that  he  is  "  not  at  all 
afraid  of  the  inference"  that  follows  from 
the  facts  as  alleged,  that  this  Fourth  Gos- 
pel was  written  by  the  Apostle  John,  the 
latest  of  the  four,  but  before  A.D.  71. 

Educational  Legislation  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Colonial  Gov- 
ernments. By  Elsie  W.  Clews,  Ph.D. 
8vo,  pp.  524.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.)  Miss  Clews  gives  in 
this  volume  a  very  full  and  extremely 
valuable  history  of  the  thirteen  original 
colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Georgia, 
whose  records  of  its  legislation  have  no 
mention  of  education,  with  a  single  un- 
important exception.  Of  great  interest 
and  importance  is  the  discussion  of  the 


educational  history  of  Massachusetts  and 
New  York.  We  should  call  this  volume 
rather  a  compilation  of  documentary 
materials  than  a  history.  It  begins  with 
an  unfortunate  sentence : 

"  The  permanent  colonization  of  Massachu- 
setts began  in  1620  with  the  settlement  of  a 
company  of  English  Puritans  at  Plymouth." 

The  Plymouth  Pilgrims  were  not  Puri- 
tans like  those  that  settled  Salem  and 
Charleston.  One  is  amazed  at  the  con- 
trast between  Massachusetts  and  most  of 
the  other  colonies  in  the  matter  of  higher 
education.  Harvard  College  was  or- 
ganized by  the  Massachusetts  General 
Court  in  1636,  just  sixteen  years  after 
the  landing  at  Plymouth.  Six  years  af- 
terward the  General  Court  ordered  that 
all  parents  should  teach  their  children  to 
read,  and  five  years  later  provided  for  a 
system  of  public  schools,  generally  free, 
and  as  early  as  1635  free  schools  had  al- 
ready been  started  by  some  of  the  towns. 
In  contrast  we  find  that  every  effort  to 
establish  a  college  in  Virginia,  settled 
in  1608,  had  proved  abortive  until  1700, 
and  even  then  it  was  some  ten  years  be- 
fore the  college  was  fairly  started ;  while 
in  1 67 1  Governor  Berkeley,  in  answer  to 
the  question  sent  to  him  from  London, 
"  What  course  is  taken  about  the  in- 
structing of  the  people  within  your  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Christian  religion?"  re- 
plied : 

"  The  same  course  that  is  taken  in  England 
out  of  towns,  every  man  according  to  his  abil- 
ity instructing  his  children.  .  .  .  But  I 
thank  God  there  are  no  free  schools  nor  print- 
ing, and  I  hope  we  shall  not  have  these  hun- 
dreds years,  for  learning  has  brought  disobe- 
dience and  heresy  and  sects  into  the  world, 
and  printing  has  divulged  them  and  libels 
against  the  best  government;  and  God  keep 
us  from  both." 

His  wish  was  so  far  fulfilled  that  there 
was  no  printing  in  the  province  till  sixty- 
four  years  later,  and  no  newspaper  till 
sixty-seven  years  later. 

Arden  Massiter.  By  Dr.  William 
Barry.  (New  York :  The  Century  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  Style  of  a  solid  and  state- 
ly sort  marks  this  religious,  political  and 
socialistic  story  by  Dr.  Barry.  It  is  a 
tale  of  Italy  with  an  English  newspaper 
correspondent  for  its  hero.  We  are  led 
into  trie  midst  of  secret  societies,  we  see 
some  murder,  go  through  some  exciting 
adventures,  witness  some  love-scenes,  and 
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finally  emerge  from  the  book  with  a  sense 
of  having  been  shown  real  life  in  many 
interesting  and  instructive  phases.  The 
story  has  but  a  vague  political  signifi- 
cance to  our  mind ;  but  it  seems  to  fore- 
say  progress  by  means  of  reforming  the 
armies  with  the  Church,  and  reforming 
the  world  with  the  armies.  Dr.  Barry 
seems  to  expect  the  "  brotherhood  of 
man  "  to  include  military  hosts  marching 
for  the  betterment  of  the  world.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  and  strongly  written 
story. 

The  World's  Orators.  Comprising 
the  Great  Orations  of  the  World's  His- 
tory. With  Introductory  Essays,  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  and  Critical  Notes. 
By  Guy  Carleton  Lee,  Ph.D.,  Editor-in- 
Chief.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.)  We  have  already  noticed  this 
magnificent  work  in  reviewing  the  first 
volume.  We  now  have  before  us  Vol- 
ume II,  Orators  of  Early  Rome,  and 
Volume  IV,  Orators  of  the  Reformation 
Era.  Volume  III  has  been  delayed,  the 
publishers  tell  us,  to  complete  some  nec- 
essary translations  being  made  especial- 
ly for  it.  The  work,  when  completed, 
will  be  a  monumental  one,  a  splendid 
presentation  of  the  world's  greatest  ora- 
tions. It  is  illustrated  with  many  por- 
traits. 

Outlines  of  Economics.  By  Richard 
T.  Ely.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  $1.25.)  Professor  Ely's 
numerous  writings  have  made  his 
views  too  familiar  to  require  com- 
ment, and  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
of  this  book  that  it  was  begun  as  a 
revision  of  the  author's  "  Introduction  to 
Political  Economy,"  but  has  become  prac- 
tically a  new  treatise.  Of  certain  por- 
tions of  it,  Professor  Ely  assures  us  "  an 
extensive  use  cannot  be  too  strongly  rec- 
ommended." As  he  speaks  of  the  silver 
coinage  act  of  1890  as  seeming  "  at  pres- 
ent to  be  the  object  of  strong  attack  from 
many  sides,"  wc  cannot  regard  the  re- 
vision as  very  thorough.  That,  perhaps, 
will  make  no  great  difference  to  Profess- 
or Ely's  readers. 

Literary  Interpretation  of  Life. 
By  W.  H.  Crawshaw,  A.M.,  Professor 
of  English  in  Colgate  University.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.00.) 
Professor  Crawshaw  makes  an  interest- 


ing attempt  to  show  how  literature  is  an 
interpretation  of  life.  His  theory  seems 
to  be  that  in  a  given  age  the  current  lit- 
erature will  be  a  revelation  of  contem- 
porary life,  that  what  a  generation 
writes — its  poetry,  novels,  essays — takes 
its  artistic,  literary  and  substantial 
values  from  the  mood  of  civilization  then 
prevalent.  The  theory  is  not  new ;  but 
Professor  Crawshaw  has  a  fresh  and 
pleasing  way  of  presenting  it.  Of 
course,  there  is  another  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Poe  certainly  was  an  important 
literary  figure  in  America,  even  in  the 
world,  fifty-five  or  sixty  years  ago.  He 
not  only  influenced  letters  in  our  coun- 
try, but  in  Europe,  especially  in  France. 
But  is  Poe's  literature  in  the  slightest 
degree  interpretative  of  the  life  of  his 
time?  Is  it  significant  of  the  life  of  any 
time?  Milton's  great  epic  was  influen- 
tial, in  its  day,  but  we  cannot  find  much 
in  it  from  which  we  could  safely  recon- 
struct English  life  contemporaneous 
with  its  composition.  When  Milton 
wrote  with  the  fixed  purpose  of  express- 
ing the  conditions  and  aspirations  of  his 
time  he  made  some  strong  prose  strokes 
of  conscious  delineation ;  but  Paradise 
Lost  is  not  history,  and  it  owed  more  to 
Dante  and  Virgil  than  to  contemporary 
life.  The  fact  is  that  the  great  makers 
of  literature,  like  Shakespeare,  Mon- 
taigne and  Scott,  revel  in  distant  and 
alien  pastures.  How  slender  is  the  im- 
pression we  get  of  life's  terrible  tumult 
in  the  bloody  wake  of  the  Reformation 
out  of  Montaigne's  great  work !  Who 
could  take  the  whole  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  and  poems  and  safely  guess  at  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  with  all  its  tremen- 
dous sweep  and  significance?  But  we 
are  not  going  to  square  ourselves  for  a 
tug  with  Professor  Crawshaw.  His 
book  is  full  of  thought ;  it  is  fertilizing 
to  the  mind ;  it  is  copiously  suggestive. 
Students  of  literature  will  do  well  to  give 
it  a  careful  reading  and  press  its  inquir- 
ies further  in  all  directions. 

France  Since  1814.  By  Baron  Pierre 
de  Couberlin.  (The  Macmillan  Co. 
$1.50.)  Unless  one  had  previously  read 
this  author's  "  Evolution  of  France  Un- 
der the  Third  Republic,"  the  first  half  of 
the  present  volume  would  surely  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  monarchist  of 
the  most  conservative  type.     In  fact,  the 
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Baron  is  conservative  to  the  last  degree 
short  of  desiring-  a  return  to  the  evil  days 
which  resulted  in  the  "  Terror."  He  sees 
very  little,  if  any,  good  in  even  the  best 
intentioned  of  the  first  revolutionists,  and 
a  little  more  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon, while  he  bestows  upon  Louis 
XVIII  an  amount  of  praise  which  has 
seldom  been  allotted  to  that  ponderous 
monarch.  Even  Charles  X  is  let  off  eas- 
ily. Louis  Philippe  also  is  tenderly  dealt 
with,  and  Napoleon  III  receives  at  least 
as  much  credit  as  he  deserves.  Yet  the 
historian  is  loyal  to  the  Third  Republic, 
and  tries  to  be  hopeful  concerning  it,  be- 
cause he  sees  no  hope  for  law  and  order 
without  it.  If  he  has  not  full  confidence 
in  it  it  is  because  he  is  a  monarchist  in 
all  the  instincts  of  his  nature,  and  a  re- 
publican only  by  intellectual  conviction. 

Child  Life  in  Colonial  Days.  By 
Alice  Morse  Eavlc.  (The  Macmillan  Co. 
$2^0.)  Of  the  several  books  lately  writ- 
ten about  Colonial  times,  none  is  more  in- 
teresting than  this.  Mrs.  Earle  has  both 
lovingly  and  laboriously  gathered  her 
material  from  far  and  wide,  rightly 
surmising  that  the  customs  of  Old  Eng- 
land at  the  same  period  would  have  been 
transported  to  this  country,  and  from  all 
sources  has  produced  a  work  of  unusual 
interest  and  charm.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  the  later  chapters.  The  volume 
is  profusely  illustrated  from  photographs. 
Most  of  the  reproductions  of  child  por- 
traits derive  their  principal,  if  not  sole, 
interest  from  the  costumes  worn  by  the 
stiff  and  priggish  looking  little  figures, 
but  occasionally  an  artist  has  seemed  to 
have  the  gift  of  imparting  grace  and  life- 
likeness  to  the  child  forms  and  faces,  as, 
notably,  in  the  portraits  of  Mrs.  John 
Hesselius  and  her  two  children.  The  pa- 
per, type  and  binding  of  the  Child  Life 
are  as  dainty  as  befits  the  theme. 

England  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. By  C.  W.  Oman.  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  $1.25.)  Mr.  Oman  has 
shown  what  he  can  do  in  his  History  of 
Greece  to  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  of 
England.  The  volume  before  us  is  a 
model  of  that  skillful  condensation  which 
the  multitude  of  books  has  made  neces- 
sary. It  is  a  pity  that  the  author  felt 
bound  by  the  limitations  of  his  subject  to 
begin  with  the  treaty  of  Amiens  instead 
of  at  the  logical    beginning,    with    the 


French  Revolution.  The  book  is  far 
broader  in  range  and  less  limited  to  mili- 
tary operations  than  Mr.  Fitchett's 
"  How  England  Saved  Europe,"  but 
quite  as  definitely  written  from  an  Eng- 
lish point  of  view.  It  is  in  no  sense  par- 
tisan, takes  an  impartial  view  as  between 
parties  at  home,  is  rapid  in  its  movement, 
but  picturesque,  full  of  the  life  of  the 
time,  and  skillfully  arranged. 

S 
Literary    Notes. 

"  A  Friend  of  Caesar,"  a  novel  by  Wil- 
liam Stearns  Davis,  published  by  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  has  almost  immediately  reached  its  third 
edition.  The  author  graduated  this  summer  at 
Harvard,  and  wrote  it  during  his  undergradu- 
ate course. 

....An  unusual  plan  for  securing  a  monu- 
ment for  the  Southern  poet,  Henry  Timrod, 
has  proved  successful.  An  association  for  that 
purpose  published  a  very  large  memorial  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  of  4,000  copies,  announcing 
that  the  entire  profits  would  be  applied  for  the 
erection  of  a  monument  in  Charleston,  S.  C. 
After  fifteen  months  they  have  all  been  sold 
and  a  new  edition  is  promised,  and  the  monu- 
ment will  be  dedicated  next  Mayday.  Timrod 
had  been  dead  thirty-two  years,  and  his  poems, 
printed  in  1872,  had  been  unpurchasable  for 
many  years.  Th*>  monument  will  include  a 
bronze  bust. 

....The  August  Century  is  out  of  print,  as 
the  result  of  the  popular  interest  in  Miss 
Runkle's  historical  romance,  "  The  Helmet  of 
Navarre,"  which  begins  in  this  number.  Miss 
Bertha  Runkle  is  the  only  child  of  Mrs.  L.  G. 
Runkle,  a  well-known  New  York  journalist, 
i'he  present  work  is  a  maiden  effort  at  fiction 
writing.  She  was  born  in  New  Jersey  a  few 
and  twenty  years  ago,  never  went  to  kinder- 
garten as  a  child,  nor  to  college  as  a  young 
woman,  has  traveled  little,  and  has  never  been 
in  France — which  possibly  accounts  for  her 
laying  there  the  scene  of  her  romance. 

....That  there  are  an  unusual  number  of 
splendid  private  libraries  in  Spain  is  a  well- 
known  fact.  Recently  the  Government  de- 
cided Lo  buy  the  library  of  the  late  Signor 
Gayangos  for  400,000  pesetas.  This  price  is 
not  unreasonable  when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  collection  includes  1,300  Spanish  manu- 
scripts, among  them  many  dating  from  the 
Middle  Ages  on  literary,  historical  and  juridic 
subjects.  Among  the  22,000  printed  volumes 
there  are  many  curiosa,  incunabula,  Gothic 
chronicles  and  official  reports  of  political  and 
military  affairs  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

....Among  the  publications  called  forth  by 
the  Gutenberg  semi-millennium  celebration, 
exceptional  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  cat- 
alog, called  "  Incunabula  Typographica,"  is- 
sued by  the  Munich  house  of  Jacques  Rosen- 
thal. It  contains  a  description  of  about  1,500 
incunabula,  or  first  prints,  from  the  period  of 
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the  invention  of  printing  to  the  year  1500,  all 
the  leading  German,  Dutch,  Italian  and  French 
concerns  being  represented.  The  works  of  four 
hundred  publication  houses  at  ninety  different 
places  arc  here  described,  showing  the  wonder- 
ful spread  of  the  new  art  at  this  period.  The 
catalog  is  a  book  of  permanent  value,  contain- 
ing 80  illustrations  and  3  colored  plates.  Cost, 
3  marks. 

....A  conference  recently  held  in  London 
practically  determined  upon  the  publication  of 
an  International  Catalog  of  Scientific  Litera- 
ture on  a  grand  scale.  It  was  found  that  the 
sale  of  300  copies  at  the  price  of  about  $75 
per  copy  would  cover  the  cost  of  the  undertak- 
ing. More  than  half  this  number  have  been 
subscribed  for,  England  taking  45  copies ; 
France,  35;  Italy,  27;  Norway,  5,  and  Switzer- 
land 6.  It  was  thought  that  Germany,  America 
and  other  countries  would  easily  make  use  of 
the  rest  of  the  edition.  It  was  decided  to 
publish  both  an  author  and  a  subject  catalog, 
which  is  to  be  published  in  seventeen  annual 
volumes,  beginning  with  1901.  The  whole 
series  is  not  to  be  published  at  once,  but  in 
groups  of  four  or  five  volumes. 

.  . .  .From  Beirut  comes  the  report  of  an  ex- 
ceptionally valuable  find  of  books  in  the 
mosque  of  Damascus.  Among  them  is  a  series 
of  ten  volumes,  written  in  magnificent  Cufic 
script,  including  the  smallest  copy  of  the 
Koran  extant  and  one  as  large  as  the  im- 
mense copy  in  the  library  of  Cairo.  Nazem 
Pasha  has  appointed  a  civil  and  military  com- 
missioner to  examine  these  works,  who  keep 
the  books  under  seal  and  key.  The  Allgemcine 
Zeitung,  of  Munich,  adds  to  this  report  that 
the  German  Academy  hopes  to  find  in  this  col- 
lection some  of  the  original  autographs  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  that  the  German  Emperor 
has  written  to  his  friend,  the  Sultan,  as  a  re- 
sult of  which  correspondence  a  German  pro- 
fessor has  been  sent  to  Damascus  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  if  such  surmise  be  correct 
or  not. 

....Among  the  illustrated  books  announced 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons  for  the  fall  of  1900 
are  two  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  one  "  Oliver 
Cromwell."  and  the  other,  "  The  Rough  Rid- 
ers; "  Sir  Walter  Armstrong's  folio,  "The 
Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,"  which  will  have 
75  photogravure  illustrations  and  cost  $25 ;  An- 
drew Lang's  quarto,  "  Prince  Charles  Ed- 
ward," which  will  sell  for  $50  or  $20,  accord- 
ing to  the  style.  A  book  on  Oriental  Rugs 
by  Dr.  John  K.  Mumford,  at  $5,  with  col- 
ored and  half-toned  illustrations,  will  be  very 
attractive.  Among  the  books  of  history  we 
may  mention  Augustus  C.  Buell's  "  Life  of 
Paul  Jones;"  Gen.  J.  D.  Cox's  "Military 
Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War;"  John  R. 
Spcars's  "  History  of  American  Slave  Trade," 
and  Prof.  Barrett  Wendell's  "  Literary  His- 
tory of  America."  There  will  be  books  of 
poems  by  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy,  Julia  C. 
R.  Dorr  and  a  new  edition  of  Sidney  Lanier's 
poems.  Among  books  on  religion  are  Prof. 
Marvin  R.  Vincent's  "Word  Studies  in  the 
New  Testament:"  Principal  Rainy's  "The 
Ancient  Church,"  and  Prof.  Williston  Walk- 
er's   "  The  Protestant  Reformation." 


Pebbles. 

First  Traveler  (cheerily)  :  "  Fine  day, 
isn't  it?"  Second  Ditto  (haughtily):  "Sir! 
You  have  the  advantage  of  me.  I  don't  know 
you!"  First  Traveler:  "Humph!  I  fail  to 
see  the  advantage." — Exchange. 

...."Boy,"  said  the  wealthy  man,  beaming 
with  gratitude,  "  you  have  done  me  a  great 
srevice,  and  I  am  going  to  reward  you."  "  Oh, 
thank  you,  sir !  "  gasped  the  small  boy.  "  Here 
in  this  small  case,"  continued  the  millionaire, 
"  is  the  first  dollar  I  ever  made.  You  may 
look  at  it.  And  here  is  a  recent  copy  of  The 
Claptrap  Magazine,  which  contains  my  article 
telling  how  I  made  it.  Read  it,  and  may 
heaven  bless  you  !  " — Catholic  Standard  and 
Times. 
....It  was  April  the  steenth, 

And  quite  soft  were  the  skies, 
Which  it  might  be  supposed 

That  the  man  was  likewise, 
For  he  put  on  a  suit  built  for  summer 

And  the  sequel  perhaps  you  surmise. 

Which  along  about  noon 

It  began  to  freeze, 
And  a  blizzard  swooped  down 

On  the  wings  of  the  breeze — 
In  a  week  he  was  peacefully  lying 

Asleep  out  under  the  trees. 

— Chicago  Times-Herald. 

....Individual  consciousness  differentiates 
the  Universal,  and  evolves  through  sense  and 
psychic  to  the  higher  states  by  means  of  the 
life  in  which  the  ego  seeks  to  express  in  ever- 
increasing  degree  of  perfection  the  subliminal 
nature  and  wisdom.  The  higher  life  is  a  con- 
stant relating  of  consciousness  to  the  Unchang- 
ing and  the  Permanent,  and  the  emergence  of  the 
subliminal  consciousness  and  its  synchronizing 
with  the  supralinal  or  objective  consciousness. 
The  art  of  living  this  life  is  first  sought  in  the 
mastery  of  mind.  Both  casual  experience  and 
experiment  tend  to  prove  that  everything  we 
have  experienced — all  that  has  affected  con- 
sciousness through  the  senses — is  retained  in 
perfect  memory  somewhere  by  the  ego.  We 
well  know  that  it  is  not  so  retained  in  the 
waking  consciousness  or  the  primary  person- 
ality, and  we  must  conclude  that  the  subliminal 
self  is  its  repository  and  conserver.  The 
memory  of  such  experience  becomes  latent 
only  to  the  primary  self.  In  the  ordinary 
course  of  life  these  memories  are  ever  emerg- 
ing, in  greater  or  less  degree,  from  their  sub- 
liminal sum,  pleasing,  instructing,  reminding 
or  even  startling  the  primary  self.  In  remin- 
iscent mood  the  plane  of  consciousness  is  tem- 
porarily shifted  from  the  objective  world  and 
thought  to  the  borderland  of  the  subliminal, 
and  the  "  forgotten  "  past  rises  like  a  dream 
before  the  mind.  So,  if  the  voluntary  con- 
sciousness be  not  strongly  concentrated  upon 
the  objective  experiences,  or  if  the  merging  of 
the  consciousness  between  the  two  planes  be 
facilitated,  then  the  latent  impressions  and 
memories  continually  emerge  and  blend  with 
the  objective  experience  often  in  a  most  help- 
ful and  satisfactory  manner. — The  Esoteric 
Art  of  Fifing. 


EDITORIALS. 


Secretary  Hay. 

The  quality  of  Secretary  Hay's  work 
as  a  diplomatist  which  will  most  impress 
posterity  is  one  which,  in  the  midst  of  the 
rapid  procession  of  events  for  the  last 
two  years,  many  of  his  contemporaries 
are  in  danger  of  overlooking.  This  is  its 
true  American  ring.  Our  people  have 
fallen  into  the  habit  of  taking  the  man- 
agement of  their  foreign  relations,  like 
their  domestic  administration,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course.  An  aggressive  party  in 
power  has  been  represented  in  the  State 
Department  by  a  Blaine  or  a  Freling- 
huysen,  a  conservative  party  by  a  Bayard 
or  a  Gresham.  As  long  as  we  remained 
a  nation  without  neighbors  such  a  thing 
as  an  American  policy,  clearly  defined 
and  consistently  pursued,  never  entered 
into  our  calculations,  but  everything 
turned  upon  the  temperamental  traits  of 
the  man  who  for  the  time  held  the  State 
portfolio.  The  questions  to  be  settled 
were,  as  a  rule,  those  of  long  standing. 
When  a  new  one  came  to  the  front,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Valparaiso  incident  or 
the  Hawaiian  revolution,  its  treatment 
was  regarded  as  subject  to  no  settled 
rules,  and  we  felt  well  satisfied  if,  having 
fallen  into  a  bog,  we  were  lifted  out  of  it 
somehow  without  broken  bones  or  too 
much  damage  to  our  national  pride. 

Mr.  Hay  came  into  office,  however,  at 
a  time  when  substantially  everything  in 
our  relations  with  the  outside  world  had 
taken  on  a  new  face.  Our  territorial  ac- 
quisitions in  the  Far  East  had  thrown  us 
suddenly,  without  warning  or  prepara- 
tion, into  the  very  center  of  world-pol- 
itics. The  Spanish  war  had  caused  an 
international  realignment,  in  which  we 
suddenly  found  ourselves  elbow  to  elbow 
with  the  Power  which,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  our  history  as  a  republic,  we  had 
been  taught  to  regard  as  our  arch-enemy. 
Congress,  which  had  for  years  been 
usurping  one  after  another  of  the  pre- 
rogatives formerly  assumed  to  belong  to 
the  Executive,  had  fixed  a  jealous  eye  on 
the  State  Department,  and  its  uncertain 
temper  had  come  to  be  almost  as  trou- 
blesome a  factor  in  every  problem  as  the 


attitude  of  a  foreign  government.  _  It 
would  be  hard  to  imagine  a  combination 
of  conditions  more  embarrassing  to  a 
new  occupant  of  the  premier's  seat.  In 
spite  of  this  Mr.  Hay's  administration  for 
two  years  has  made  a  record  for  resource- 
fulness, self-consistency,  and  the  asser- 
tion of  a  national  purpose  untainted  with 
bluster,  which  will  place  it  in  history  on 
the  highest  level  attained  by  the  ministry 
of  foreign  affairs  in  any  country  during 
the  present  generation. 

It  may  be  said  to  have  started  with  the 
controversy  over  the  Alaska  boundary, 
which  had  recently  become  acute  through 
the  discovery  of  unsuspected  mineral 
wealth  several  miles  back  from  the  coast 
of  the  North  Pacific.  The  unsuccessful 
efforts  of  the  Anglo-American  Commis- 
sion to  reach  a  basis  for  a  permanent 
treaty  threatened  a  serious  disturbance 
of  the  peace  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Believing  that  time  is  a 
great  conciliator,  and  that  no  good  could 
come  from  further  wrangling  while  the 
blood  of  both  parties  was  hot,  Mr.  Hay 
negotiated  a  modus-vivendi,  which,  tho 
not  settling  the  dispute,  relegated  it  to  the 
background  for  a  term  of  years,  mean- 
while permitting  the  development  of  the 
mines  to  go  on,  at  the  hands  of  their 
putative  owners,  with  the  least  possible 
friction.  In  this  matter,  as  in  that  which 
followed  next,  no  American  right,  con- 
firmed or  mooted,  was  sacrificed,  and  yet 
there  was  never  lost  from  view  the  fact 
that,  at  the  most  critical  stage  of  our 
trouble  with  Spain,  Great  Britain's  un- 
disguised friendship  had  saved  us  from  a 
general  European  war. 

Then  came  the  revival  of  the  inter- 
oceanic  canal  question,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  it  had  behind  it  the  force  of  a 
popular  demand,  and  that  no  more  need- 
less delays  would  be  tolerated.  Two 
routes  offered  themselves.  Diplomat- 
ically, that  through  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama presented  no  difficulties  to  speak  of, 
an  existing  treaty  with  the  Republic  of 
Colombia  having  cleared  the  way.  But 
the  Nicaragua  route  appeared  the  more 
popular;  and  here  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,   which   had   been   recognized   by 
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every  administration  as  still  in  force,  and 
which  even  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  had  pro- 
nounced only  voidable,  blocked  our  prog- 
ress. Very  quietly,  to  avoid  arousing 
prematurely  any  jingo  opposition,  Mr. 
Hay  negotiated  a  new  convention  so 
framed  as  to  leave  us  free  to  construct  the 
canal  as  an  exclusively  American  enter- 
prise. This  convention  is  still  hanging 
in  mid-air  in  the  Senate,  while  the  mem- 
bers of  that  body  discuss  what  he  re- 
gards as  an  academic  rather  than  a  prac- 
tical question — whether  we  shall  reserve 
authority  to  fortify  the  banks  of  the  canal 
for  its  defense. 

Finding  a  group  of  the  Old  World 
Powers  preparing,  if  not  actually  to  par- 
tition China  in  a  material  sense,  at  least 
to  define  the  "  spheres  of  influence '' 
within  which  they  should  respectively  ex- 
ercise commercial  control,  Mr.  Hay  ex- 
pressed his  hope  that,  whatever  their  in- 
dividual designs  might  be,  they  would  so 
respect  the  moral  rights  of  the  United 
States  as  not  to  close  the  open  door  to  our 
trade  in  any  part  of  the  Empire.  With 
such  tact  was  this  business  managed  that 
he  obtained  a  separate  promise  from  each 
Government,  conceding  all  he  asked. 

The  British  war  in  South  Africa  pre- 
sented another  delicate  and  difficult  prob- 
lem. The  Boers,  and  their  sympathizers 
in  this  country,  felt  aggrieved  that  the 
United  States  should  not  intervene  ac- 
tively for  the  protection  of  the  menaced 
republics.  This  would  have  been  wholly 
out  of  keeping  with  our  Government's 
uniform  policy  of  non-entanglement 
abroad.  But  as  a  guaranty  of  its  inter- 
est, and  its  readiness  to  use  its  good  of- 
fices for  the  promotion  of  peace  when 
practicable,  Mr.  Hay  sent  to  Pretoria,  the 
capital  of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  his 
own  son  as  the  consular  representative 
of  the  United  States — a  young  man  who 
inherits  much  of  his  strong  common  sense 
and  tactfulness,  and  whose  administration 
has  drawn  abundant  praise  from  both 
combatants. 

Mr.  Hay's  final  triumph,  and  that 
which  has  won  most  general  popular  rec- 
ognition, is  his  handling  of  the  trying  sit- 
uation recently  developed  in  China.  The 
Chinese  envoys  at  other  capitals  have  had 
various  experiences,  some  of  them 
trenching  upon  downright  hostility,  and 
all  involving  a  plain  expression  of  dis- 
trust   and    contempt;   the    Chinese   min- 


ister at  Washington,  however,  has  from 
the  first  been  most  considerately  treated. 
It  has  been  Mr.  Hay's  policy,  so  long  as 
war  was  not  declared  between  the  two 
countries,  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  Wu  Ting  Fang,  and  encourage  his 
every  effort  to  bring  the  Peking  Govern- 
ment to  terms.  The  wisdom  of  this  plan 
is  manifest  in  many  ways,  but  in  none 
more  than  in  the  fact  that  Minister  Con- 
ger was  the  first  of  the  foreign  envoys 
in  Peking  to  be  permitted  to  communicate 
with  the  outside  world.  Even  to  the 
Chinese  official  mind,  which  appears  a 
marvel  of  obtuseness,  the  stand  taken  by 
the  United  States  Government  in  re- 
stricting its  armed  operations  in  China 
to  the  insurance  of  the  safety  of  its  Min- 
ister, and  pledging  its  intercession  with 
the  other  allies  for  terms  of  peace  if  its 
reasonable  demands  are  complied  with,, 
must  differentiate  it  from  the  rest  of  the 
Western  world,  and  put  it  upon  a  strong 
footing  for  any  negotiations  which  may 
follow. 

In  all  this  chapter  of  our  diplomatic 
history  a  characteristic  American  pol- 
icy, summed  up  in  the  motto,  "  Mind, 
your  own  business,"  has  been  kept  con- 
spicuously in  view.  We  have  made  of- 
fensive and  defensive  alliances  with  no- 
body ;  we  have  lived  up  to  every  obliga- 
tion imposed  upon  us  either  by  our  own 
voluntary  act  or  by  circumstances ;  we 
have  shown  ourselves  the  friends  of  peace 
and  good  order  throughout  the  earth ;  we 
have  recognized  the  moral  forces  of  civ- 
ilization as  more  potent  than  arms ;  we 
have  insisted  upon  nothing  but  our  as- 
sured rights,  and  here  we  have  substi- 
tuted courtesy  for  bumptiousness.  Sec- 
retary Hay's  achievements  during  a  most 
trying  era  have  not  only  been  a  personal 
triumph  for  himself,  but  have  placed  a 
long  mark  to  the  credit  of  our  nation  in 
the  books  of  the  world  at  large. 

S 

Mr.   Bryan's  Address 

Mr.  Bryan's  long  address  in  response 
to  the  Notification  Committee  at  In- 
dianapolis was  devoted  almost  exclusive- 
ly to  what  is  called  Imperialism,  or  the 
policy  of  the  Government  with  respeel  to 
the  Philippine  Islands.  In  his  address  to 
a  similar  committee  in  New  York  four 
years  ago  he  asserted  that  the  paramount 
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issue  of  the  campaign  was  "  the  money 
question,"  and  that  "  until  that  question 
is  settled,  all  other  questions  are  insig- 
nificant." As  to  the  money  question  there 
has  been  no  settlement  of  the  kind  that 
Mr.  Bryan  desired  then  and  still  desires. 
That  he  still  regards  the  currency  issue 
as  one  of  the  highest  importance  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  constrained  an 
unwilling  convention  to  place  in  this 
year's  platform  the  old  demand  for  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at 
the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  permitting  it 
to  be  understood  that  the  exclusion  of  it 
would  prevent  his  acceptance  of  the  nom- 
ination. But  in  this  long  address  at  In- 
dianapolis there  is  no  specific  reference 
to  that  currency  issue.  At  the  beginning 
there  were  some  brief  allusions  to  plutoc- 
racy, and  the  candidate  remarked  that 
the  Republican  party  was  "  dominated  by 
those  influences  which  constantly  tend  to 
elevate  pecuniary  considerations  and  ig- 
nore human  rights,"  conveniently  forget- 
ting the  well  known  contempt  of  his  sup- 
porters in  the  government  of  the  city  of 
New  York  for  pecuniary  considerations, 
and  the  earnest  regard  for  human  rights 
and  the  consent  of  the  governed  which 
has  been  displayed  by  his  followers  in 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina 
and  other  Southern  States  represented  in 
the  Notification  Committee  before  him. 

The  most  interesting  parts  of  the  ad- 
dress were  those  in  which  Mr.  Bryan  ex- 
plained why  he  had  labored  so  strenuous- 
ly to  procure  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
by  which  the  Philippines  were  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  and  set  forth  the 
course  he  would  take  if  he  should  be  suc- 
cessful at  the  polls  in  November.  It  is 
admitted  that  by  his  influence  the  affirm- 
ative votes  of  several  Senators  were  ob- 
tained, without  which  the  treaty  would 
have  been  lost.  Mr.  Bryan  says  he 
thought  it  was  "  better  to  ratify  the  treaty 
and  end  the  war,  release  the  volunteers, 
and  then  give  the  Filipinos  the  independ- 
ence which  might  be  forced  from  Spain 
by  a  new  treaty."  But  the  war  would  not 
have  been  renewed  if  the  treaty  had  been 
rejected ;  and  Spain  would  undoubtedly 
have  consented  to  an  amendment  of  the 
treaty,  promising  independence  to  the  is- 
landers, if  our  Government  had  insisted 
upon  it.  Senator  Hoar,  whose  earnest 
opposition  to  the  Government's  policy  is 
well  known,  points  this  out  and. also  says : 


"  The  war  with  Spain  was  over ;  we  had 
no  title  to  anything  in  the  Philippines  but  the 
city  of  Manila.  At  that  point  in  came  Mr. 
Bryan  and  got  all  that  were  needed  of  his  fol- 
lowers to  force  through  the  Senate  a  treaty 
which  made  lawful  our  ownership  of  the  whole 
of  the  Philippines,  and  pledged  the  faith  of  the 
country  that  we  should  pay  for  them  and  that 
Congress  thereafter  should  legislate  for  them, 
and,  according  to  many  high  constitutional  au- 
thorities, made  V-  the  duty  of  the  President  to 
reduce  them  to  submission.  That  act  was  it- 
self a  declaration  of  war  upon  the  people  of  the 
Philippines  and  the  strife  which  had  been  but  an 
accidental  outbreak  became  war.  And  for  that 
war  Mr.  Bryan  is  more  responsible  than  any 
other  single  person  since  the  treaty  left  the 
hands  of  the  President.  Everything  I  tried 
to  do  was  brought  to  naught  by  the  action  of 
Mr.  Bryan." 

Undoubtedly  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
of  cession  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Democratic  candidate.  In  the  following 
passage  he  tells  what  he  would  do  if  he 
should  be  made  President : 

"  If  elected,  I  shall  convene  Congress  in  ex- 
traordinary session  as  soon  as  I  am  inau- 
gurated, and  recommend  an  immediate  declara- 
tion of  the  nation's  purpose,  first,  to  establish 
a  stable  form  of  government  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  just  as  we  are  now  establishing  a  stable 
form  of  government  in  Cuba ;  second,  to  give 
independence  to  the  Filipinos,  just  as  we  have 
promised  to  give  independence  to  the  Cubans ; 
third,  to  protect  the  Filipinos  from  outside  in- 
terference while  they  work  out  their  destiny." 

What  other  recommendations  would  he 
lay  before  that  extraordinary  session? 
He  would  be  bound  by  the  platform  and 
his  own  record  to  call  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Gold  Standard  act  and  for  legislation 
opening  the  minis  to  the  free  and  unlim- 
ited coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  six- 
teen to  one.  The  platform  demands  the 
"  immediate  "  restoration  of  coinage  at 
that  ratio,  and  he  would  take  advantage 
of  the  first  opportunity  to  ask  for  it.  He 
would  have  a  friendly  majority  in  the 
House,  and  there  would  be  little  or  noth- 
ing left  of  the  gold  majority  in  the  Sen- 
ate. About  all  this,  however,  he  says 
nothing. 

How  long  would  it  take  to  set  up  a 
stable  government  in  the  Philippines? 
Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  train  in  the 
art  of  self-government  these  ten  millions 
whose  present  condition  is  such,  as  Mr. 
Bryan  admits,  that  they  cannot  be  Ameri- 
can citizens  without  "  endangering  our 
civilization  ?  "  The  present  Administra- 
tion is  striving  to  establish  on  the  islands 
a  stable  government  in  which  the  people 
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shall  be  represented  to  the  extent  of  their 
capacity  for  governing  themselves.  If 
they  are  unfit  to  be  American  citizens,  are 
they  capable  of  setting  up  an  orderly  re- 
public? Should  we  not  be  required  to 
protect  an  Aguinaldian  dictatorship  or  a 
Tagal  oligarchy,  and  be  responsible  for 
the  offenses  of  a  score  of  warring  tribes? 
There  would  be  more  militarism  in  such 
a  protectorate  than  in  the  present  attempt 
to  establish  order  in  the  archipelago ;  and 
in  the  end  we  should  probably  be  obliged 
in  the  interests  of  civilization  and  human- 
ity to  take  the  islands  by  force  and  com- 
pel peace.  But  Mr.  Bryan  could  not  in- 
duce either  a  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  or  an  evenly  divided  Senate  to  sur- 
render the  sovereignty  of  the  islands  un- 
less all  opposition  to  our  authority  had 
disappeared  and  the  people  had  earnestly 
undertaken  to  preserve  order  and  learn 
the  art  of  self-government.  Such  Demo- 
cratic Imperialists  as  Senator  Morgan 
would  stand  in  the  way.  But  the  extra 
session  could,  and  doubtless  would,  make 
a  fine  mess  of  the  currency,  and  thus 
make  more  acute  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial depression  that  would  already,  as 
the  result  of  Mr.  Bryan's  election,  have 
taken  the  place  of  the  prosperity  which 
the  country  now  enjoys. 

J* 

A  German  General  for  the 
Allies. 

That  sort  of  genius  which  the  Em- 
peror William  II  has  appears  in  his  selec- 
tion of  Count  von  Waldersee  to  com- 
mand the  German  army  in  China.  That 
army  has  been  too  small  at  Tientsin,  only 
a  few  hundred,  to  be  able  to  claim  the 
chief  command,  such  as  Germany's  claim 
to  the  primacy  in  the  science  of  war 
might  expect,  but  the  force  will  be  largely 
increased,  and  now  the  highest  officer  in 
the  German  army  is  sent  out,  after  the 
consent  of  the  Powers,  including  the 
United  States,  has  been  gained  that  he 
shall  be  put  in  command  of  the  allied 
forces — a  German  general  with  an  Amer- 
ican wife. 

But  Marshal  von  Waldersee  has  not 
yet  left  Germany,  and  the  army  of  the 
allies  is  already  half  way  to  Peking.  Be- 
fore it  lias  gone  one-third  of  the  distance 
the  Chinese  Government  begins  to  beg 
for  quarter.     Within  a  week,  probably, 


the  task  of  deliverance  of  the  envoys  will 
be  accomplished.  The  first  purpose  of 
the  allies  will  be  achieved,  and  before  we 
do  anything  further  we  must  stop  and 
consider.  We  have  sent  our  forces  to  de- 
liver our  legations  and  the  other  foreign- 
ers whose  lives  were  imperiled ;  at  least, 
that  is  what  the  United  States  has  as- 
serted, and  our  Government  has  been 
very  explicit  in  declaring  that  it  had  no 
ulterior  views  beyond  rescue  and  the 
proper  reparation.  The  greatest  of  the 
Chinese  statesmen  has  been  appointed 
with  full  powers  to  treat  and  make  peace. 
He  has  a  harder  task  than  when  he  acted 
as  Chinese  plenipotentiary  after  the  war 
between  China  and  Japan.  But  he  will 
grant  everything  that  is  reasonable  and 
much,  because  he  must,  that  is  unreason- 
able. All  this  negotiation  will  be  in 
progress,  well  on  to  conclusion,  before  the 
General-in-Chief  reaches  China.  Wili 
there  then  be  any  army  for  him  to  com- 
mand ? 

We  much  fear  there  will ;  but  it  may 
be  pretty  safely  settled  that  there  will  be 
no  American  army,  we  believe  no  British 
army,  and  we  hope  no  Japanese  army. 
These  three  Powers  have  no  interest  in 
prolonging  the  war  after  the  submission 
of  China.  But  Germany  and  France  and 
Russia  have  such  an  interest.  While  the 
Russian  army  in  Manchuria  and  Mon- 
golia will  be  under  Russian  generals,  and 
virtual  annexation  will  be  insisted  on,  the 
Russian  forces  in  the  Peking  region  will 
have  the  same  interest  as  the  German  in 
utterly  humiliating  China  and  breaking 
down  the  Manchurian  dynasty.  Emper- 
or William  talks  revenge;  but  he  means 
territorial  aggrandizement ;  he  wants 
more  of  Shantung.  He  is  not  sending 
von  Waldersee  to  China  to  come  back 
as  hungry  as  he  went.  He  says  that 
China  must  be  taught  a  lesson  by  his 
army  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  wants 
all  the  chief  centers  in  China  occupied  by 
European  soldiers.  Now  this  is  more 
than  we  can  agree  to.  We  are  not  after 
revenge.  We  do  not  desire  to  humiliate 
China.  Christian  principle  should  con- 
trol the  relation  between  nations  as  well 
as  individuals  ;  and  the  language  of  the 
I  rerman  Emperor  has  not  been  Christian, 
even  tho  he  talks  much  of  God,  and  puts 
bis  purpose  into  the  form  of  a  Sunday 
sermon.  He  ought  to  hope  and  pray  that 
his  soldiers  going  to  China  may  find  no 
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work  to  do ;  instead  of  that  he  longs  for 
bitter,  merciless  war,  in  which  China 
shall  suffer  terrible  disaster,  in  revenge 
for  the  murder  of  the  German  envoy.  In 
a  campaign  of  this  sort  we  can  take  no 
part.  We  have  heard  enough  already  of 
the  barbarous  conduct  of  the  Russian  sol- 
diers, who  slaughtered  women  and  chil- 
dren, who  pursued  schoolboys  from  room 
to  room  in  their  college,  and  massacred 
them  :  and  we  have  seen  enough  of  ven- 
geance in  war.  It  is  not  our  desire  to 
break  up  the  Chinese  Empire ;  we  only 
wish  to  make  it  safe  for  Americans  to 
live  and  pursue  their  callings  in  that 
country. 

We  can  withdraw ;  we  will  doubtless 
withdraw  when  our  purpose  of  protec- 
tion is  accomplished ;  but  can  we  do 
more?  Here  may  come  the  most 
troublesome  point  in  this  whole  sad  af- 
fair. Can  we  offer  an  effective  protest 
against  the  policy  attributed  to  the  Ger- 
man Government?  It  is  not  easy  to  see 
how.  We  can  withdraw;  but  it  would 
be  a  very  serious  task  to  try  to  defend 
China  against  Germany  and  France;  al- 
most an  impossible  one,  even  for  Great 
Britain,  Japan  and  the  United  States,  if 
Russia  should  join  Germany  and  France. 
This  will  call  for  a  great  congress  of  the 
Powers,  backed  by  all  the  moral  force 
which  Christianity  and  the  principles 
lately  enunciated  at  The  Hague  can  offer. 
At  present  the  prospect  for  China  is  very 
dark,  and  that  for  the  peace  of  the  world 
is  not  wholly  bright. 

Government  by  Terrorism. 

Two  men  report  to  us  this  week  the 
conditions  of  the  late  vote  in  North 
Carolina  on  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  disfranchise  negroes.  One  of 
them  is  a  politician,  the  other  a  clergy- 
man. The  politician  is  indignant  at  the 
suppression  by  violence  of  the  vote 
against  the  amendment.  With  him  it  is 
not  a  question  of  color,  for  the  terrorism 
was  exerted  against  both  whites  and 
blacks ;  and  white  speakers,  belonging  to 
parties  which  control  the  section  of  the 
State  in  which  there  are  no  negroes,  were 
not  allowed  to  enter  the  towns  where  the 
red  shirts  ran  the  campaign,  or  were 
hustled  out  if  they  came.  Senator  But- 
ler sees  and  declares  that  government  by 
the  free  vote  of  the  people  has  failed  in 


North  Carolina,  and  that  a  Senator  will 
be  elected  and  will  go  to  Washington, 
not  because  the  people  wanted  him,  but 
because  those  who  wanted  his  opponent 
elected  were  not  allowed  to  cast  their 
votes.  It  is  no  longer,  he  says,  a  ques- 
tion whether  negroes  shall  be  allowed  to 
vote,  but  whether  those  born  free  shall 
have  the  rights  of  freemen. 

The  other  writer  is  a  clergyman,  but 
we  must  say  that  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
gospel  of  righteousness  is  all  with  the 
politician.  Mr.  McKelway  assumes  and 
asserts  that  the  State,  with  its  one-third 
negro  voters,  had  come  under  negro 
domination,  such  that  drastic  measures 
were  needed  to  end  it.  This  is  pure  non- 
sense. Not  a  negro  candidate  was  in 
the  field.  The  Republican  and  Populist 
leaders  who  were  not  allowed  to  speak 
were  all  white.  The  number  of  negro 
policemen  and  justices  of  the  peace  in 
North  Carolina  two  years  ago,  before 
the  Wilmington  riot,  was  very  small.  It 
was  white  men  that  this  revolution  is  di- 
rected against,  and  against  negroes  be- 
cause they  belong  to  the  party  predomi- 
nant in  the  western  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  McKelway  thinks  the  red  shirt 
campaign  a  jaunty  kind  of  a  farce,  an 
amazing  joke  on  the  colored  people,  a 
funny  way  of  keeping  certain  colored 
people  in  concealment.  The  red  shirts 
would  call  at  a  negro  house  at  night  and 
ask  for  a  man  who  they  knew  was  not 
there,  and  the  word  would  go  round  that 
he  was  wanted,  and  he  would  keep  in 
hiding.  Well,  is  that  funny?  Was  it 
funny  when,  as  negroes  have  written  us, 
their  women  folk  were  whipped  for 
screaming  in  their  fright?  Is  it  funny 
when  in  a  whole  county  with  a  large 
negro  population,  only  two  men  dared 
cast  their  votes  against  the  amendment? 
This  was  no  fun  or  farce ;  it  was  dead 
earnest,  and  it  meant  death  to  those  who 
should  resist.  This  kind  of  visits  to 
white  men's  homes  would  have  been  re- 
sisted, and  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
white  mountain  men  of  North  Carolina, 
any  more  than  of  Kentucky,  mean  to  sub- 
mit tamely  to  the  robbery  of  their  po- 
litical rights. 

An  old  Greek  philosopher,  while  walk- 
ing abroad  looking  at  the  stars,  fell  into 
a  ditch  and  was  pulled  out  by  a  woman, 
who  told  him  that  one  should  not  have 
his  head  in  the  heavens  while  his  feet  are 
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on  the  earth  ;  and  people  said  that  she 
was  the  better  philosopher  of  the  two. 
When  one  who  might  be  supposed  to 
draw  his  ethics  from  heaven  defends  dis- 
franchisement by  terrorism,  that  good 
may  come,  the  politician  may  be  the  bet- 
ter moral  teacher. 

It  is  evident  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  where  education  is  not  well  de- 
veloped, where  a  habit  of  class  rule  has 
prevailed,  the  people  do  not  understand 
the  rights  of  liberty  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression, and  the  accompanying  liberty 
of  the  franchise.  Why,  in  New  Orleans, 
during  the  late  riot,  a  New  Yorker  was 
arrested,  after  being  nearly  killed,  and 
was  punished,  for  no  greater  crime  than 
declaring  that  negroes  ought  to  be  treat- 
ed as  well  as  white  men.  In  Norfolk, 
Va.,  last  week  at  an  entertainment  where 
the  negroes  occupied  the  gallery,  and 
white  spectators  the  parquet,  a  young 
man  from  Boston  went  into  the  gallery, 
and  there  fondled  a  negro  baby ;  and  the 
white  spectators  were  so  indignant  that 
they  invaded  the  gallery,  and  when  he 
fled  to  the  street  they  caught  and  nearly 
killed  him  before  he  was  rescued  by  the 
police  and  he  dared  not  leave  the  station 
all  night.  We  do  not  hear  that,  like  the 
New  Yorker  in  New  Orleans,  he  was 
fined  for  raising  a  disturbance.  Strange 
ideas  some  people  have  of  free  speech 
and  free  suffrage.  The  negro  papers  in 
North  Carolina  do  not  dare  to  speak 
their  sentiments,  and  keep  silent  about 
what  most  concerns  them  in  the  late  elec- 
tion. But  wrong  will  right  itself  at  last. 
In  the  words  of  a  country  philosopher 
who  was  no  pessimist,  "The  Lord  reigns, 
and  the  Devil  has  not  all  the  umbrellas." 

& 

Dr.   Cyrus  Hamlin. 

Dr.  Cyrus  IIami.ix,  the  missionary  to 
Turkey  and  the  founder  of  Robert  Col- 
lege, who  died  last  week  in  his  ninetieth 
year,  was  almost  the  last  of  the  band  of 
pioneers  in  missionary  work  in  the  Le- 
vant. Dr.  Elias  Riggs,  his  senior  by  a 
feu  months,  still  lives  at  Constantinople, 
and  Dr.  Geo.  \Y.  Wood  is  a  resident  in 
this  country.  Drs.  W.  G.  Schauffler, 
William  Goodell  and  II.  G.  O.  Dwight 
died  some  years  ago. 

The  early  years  of  missions  in  that 
section  did  not  furnish  the  experiences 


that  made  Burma,  the  South  Seas  and 
Africa  famous,  but  exigencies  calling  for 
the  clearest  of  judgment  and  execu- 
tive ability  of  a  high  order,  as  well  as 
the  ripest  scholarship,  were  numer- 
ous, and  the  men  who  met  them  were  all 
notable  men.  Dr.  Hamlin  was  perhaps 
the  best  known.  This  was  due  partly  to 
his  intense  personality,  partly  to  the  fact 
that  the  enterprises  with  which  his  name 
is  associated  were  such  as  to  bring  him 
into  public  notice.  He  impressed  him- 
self on  every  one  he  met,  and  everything 
which  he  undertook.  No  one  who  ever 
saw  or  heard  him  could  forget  him,  and 
no  life  into  which  he  entered  could  be 
thereafter  just  the  same.  He  was  keen- 
sighted,  seeing  with  almost  unerring 
vision  the  things  which  needed  to  be 
done ;  intense,  driving  toward  that  ob- 
ject with  an  energy  which  overbore  all 
opposition  and  compelled,  if  not  the  ac- 
quiescence, at  least  the  permission,  of  op- 
ponents as  well  as  associates.  This  very 
intensity  at  times  carried  him  beyond 
his  goal,  until  it  became  a  saying  among 
the  more  conservative  missionaries,  "  Go 
in  the  same  direction  as  Brother  Hamlin, 
but  about  two-thirds  as  far,  and  you  will 
hit  just  right." 

In  nothing  was  this  more  manifest 
than  in  the  conduct  of  the  famous  bakery 
which  he  started  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  soldiers  during  the  Crimean 
war.  It  seemed  to  some  scarcely  the 
kind  of  work  appropriate  for  a  mission- 
ary. He  believed,  however,  that  he  was 
sent  to  do  good  to  men's  bodies  as  well 
as  their  souls,  and  he  could  not  see  that 
Englishmen  were  any  less  valuable  than 
Armenians,  Greeks  or  Turks.  He  car- 
ried his  point,  saved  multitudes  of  lives, 
and  the  proceeds  were  set  apart  into  a 
fund  which  supplied  many  an  evangelical 
community  in  the  Empire  with  the  chapel 
or  church  without  which  the  work  would 
have  been  seriously  hampered.  Similar- 
ly, he  believed  in  using  mission  funds  to 
teach  trades  by  which  the  converts  could 
support  themselves  at  a  time  when  very 
nearly  every  kind  of  labor  was  practically 
forbidden  to  them.  Outvoted  in  the  mis- 
sion meeting,  he  accepted  the  decision, 
hut  after  all  forced  reconsideration  by 
making  it  evident  that  the  only  alterna- 
tives were  starvation  or  charity,  and  won 
the  cordial  support  of  even  those  who 
had  voted  against  him, 
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The  same  characteristics  enabled  him 
to  found  Robert  College,  and  inaugurate 
a  career  of  usefulness  which  few  appre- 
ciate who  have  not  been  acquainted  with 
its  quiet  influence  as  well  as  its  public 
power.  It  was  not  merely  the  hostility 
of  the  Turkish  Government,  jealous  of 
every  educational  movement,  that  had  to 
be  overcome,  but  the  envy  of  the  Chris- 
tian communities,  which  for  some  time 
looked  upon  it  as  merely  another  form 
of  missionary  propagandism.  It  was 
not  easy  to  secure  an  appropriate  loca- 
tion, and  the  present  buildings  command- 
ing the  attention  of  every  passer-by,  and 
standing  as  a  challenge  to  the  conserva- 
tism and  tyranny  of  the  Turk,  will  al- 
ways be  an  eloquent  witness  to  his  wise 
judgments.  All  these  difficulties  Dr. 
Hamlin  met  with  his  unbounded  faith, 
energy  and  resource,  and  conquered  de- 
spite all  obstacles.  These  same  charac- 
teristics, however,  made  it  difficult  for 
him  to  conduct  the  college  after  it  had 
become  fully  established  and  needed 
thorough  organization  and  systematic 
management.  During  the  presidency  of 
his  son-in-law,  Dr.  George  Washburn,  he 
has  still  been  a  constant  power  in  the 
development  of  the  college,  both  person- 
ally and  through  his  daughter,  who  has 
manifested  many  of  her  father's  qualities 
in  an  influence  which  no  one  who  has 
known  them  can  fail  to  recognize. 

His  great  versatility  and  broad  catholic 
sympathies  brought  him  into  very  close 
relations  with  the  natives,  who  looked 
upon  him  as  their  special  champion.  His 
knowledge  of  the  languages  was,  per- 
haps, less  "  grammatic,"  to  use  an  Ar- 
menian's expression,  than  that  of  his  as- 
sociate, Dr.  Riggs,  but  it  was  more 
"idiotic"  (idiomatic),  and  he  was  one 
with  them  as  few  missionaries  have  ever 
been.  Intensely  sympathetic,  he  won 
love  on  every  hand,  even  from  those  who 
doubted  the  wisdom  of  his  schemes  and 
dreaded  the  keenness  of  his  criticisms. 
No  difference  of  opinion  hindered  the 
most  cordial  personal  relation,  and  it  is 
as  a  personal  friend  that  he  will  be  most 
missed.  He  loved  Turkey  and  Turkish 
missions  with  his  whole  soul,  and  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  speaking  of  the 
beyond,  he  said  that  what  might  be  there 
he  could  not  say,  but  if  it  were  possible 
he  hoped  he  might  receive  a  mandate  to 
flv  back  to  the  land  where  he  labored  so 


long  and  the  people  to  whose  welfare  he 
had  consecrated  his  life. 

Further  Cretan  Discoveries. 

We  have  already  given  the  substance 
of  Mr.  Evans's  epoch-making  discoveries 
at  Cnossus,  the  ancient  capital  of  Minos 
in  Crete.  We  are  glad  to  give  some  fur- 
ther information  not  previously  reported 
to  the  public. 

Of  course  the  story  of  Minos  and  the 
Minotaur  is  legendary,  but  it  preserves 
the  memory  of  a  famous  center  of  civil- 
ization of  the  Mycenaean  period  of  1000 
to  1500  B.  C.  Mr.  Evans  uncovered  on 
the  Kephala  site  a  great  complex  of 
buildings  of  the  Mycenaean  period,  prob- 
ably all  part  of  a  huge  palace,  with  a 
series  of  long  stone  galleries  on  the  west, 
spacious,  well  preserved  chambers  on  the 
north,  one  of  which  contained  a  large 
stone  throne  and  a  great  lustral  tank ; 
and  a  double  entrance  on  the  south.  In 
many  places  frescoes  remained  on  the 
walls,  or  had  fallen,  and  these  put  al- 
together a  new  complexion  on  Mycenaean 
art,  so  that  Perrot  and  Chipiez's  volume, 
"  Grcce  Primitive,"  in  his  series,  "  His- 
toire  dc  I' Art  dans  I'Antiquitc,"  will  re- 
quire to  be  quite  rewritten.  Most  of  the 
fragments  were  part  of  a  long  procession 
which  marched  along  the  east  wall  of  the 
entrance  corridor — draped  females  and 
men  girt  with  elaborately  embroidered 
loin  cloths,  about  half  life  size.  But  there 
were  many  fragments  of  smaller  scenes, 
mostly  of  women  fully  draped,  in  animat- 
ed attitudes,  extraordinarily  like  archaic 
Greek  vase  work.  But  on  the  whole  the 
inevitable  comparison  was  with  the  re- 
mains of  Egyptian  art  found  at  Tel-el- 
Amarna ;  and.  this  is  borne  out  by  an 
Egyptian  diorite  statuet,  apparently  of 
eighteenth  dynasty  work. 

The  great  find,  however,  was  the  in- 
scribed clay  tablets,  over  a  thousand,  in 
three  varieties  of  script,  of  which  we 
have  given  a  specimen  to  our  readers.  A 
large  number  were  evidently  labels  for 
the  stone  jars  of  oil,  wine,  etc. ;  but  others 
are  of  considerable  length,  and  evidently 
letters  or  official  documents.  The  script 
is  what  Evans  had  already  foreshadowed, 
singularly  like  Hittite  and  Cypriote,  but 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  Next  to  these 
are  the    splendid    stone    vases,    an  un- 
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rivaled  set,  beautiful  both  in  form  anvv 
ornament.  The  ornament  consists  partly  of 
Mycenaean  shields,  adapted  as  handles ; 
and  partly  of  the  recurring  spirals 
which  are  so  generally  found,  sometimes 
very  elaborate,  on  Mycenaean  and  Hittite 
seals,  and  on  the  walls  of  the  so-called 
Treasury  of  Atreus  at  Mycenae.  But 
there  were  countless  small  things,  nota- 
bly a  great  number  of  gem  or  seal  im- 
pressions on  clay,  making  one  covet  the 
gems.  Some  of  these  have  evidently 
portrait  heads ! 

While  Mr.  Evans  has  been  excavating 
the  palace  of  Cnossus,  Mr.  D.  G.  Ho- 
garth has  been  digging  up  the  houses, 
which  are  extraordinarily  well  preserved, 
and  his  contribution  is  chiefly  vases.  He 
lighted  on  three  groups  of  vases  of  the 
pre-Mycenaean  type  found  in  the  ceme- 
tery of  Kameiros,  which  are  a  revelation 
as  to  the  elaborate  technic  practiced  in 
Crete  in  the  early  period.  There  is  a 
whole  early  Pompeii  waiting  to  be  dug 
on  the  hill  opposite  Kephala,  and  these 
singular  polychrome  vases,  with  their 
delicate  shapes  and  incrusted  ornaments, 
will  be  the  reward.  Mr.  Hogarth  opened 
a  number  of  geometric  tombs  and  got  a 
quantity  of  vases,  beads,  metal  objects, 
etc.,  showing  continuity  with  the  Myce- 
naean period,  and  obtained  also  a  great 
deal  of  true  Mycenaean  pottery  of  nat- 
uralistic designs  very  different  from  the 
mainland  style. 

In  the  middle  of  May,  having  made 
the  archeological  map  of  Cnossus,  Mr. 
Hogarth  proceeded  to  Psychro,  to  clear 
out  the  cave  of  the  Dictaean  Zeus,  another 
famous  seat  of  old  Cretan  worship.  The 
roof  had  fallen  in,  and  in  order  to  get  at 
the  underlying  soil  he  was  compelled  to 
blast  and  break  the  rock,  and  has  thus 
fully  ransacked  the  cave.  In  the  lowest 
part  of  the  cave  is  a  temenos,  or  temple 
inclosure,  built  in  Cyclopean  style,  with 
stairs  leading  down.  This  had  not  been 
rifled,  and  from  it  he  got  most  of  his 
things,  which  were  offerings,  mainly  of 
the  Mycenaean  period.  Among  them 
were  four  statuets,  a  model  of  a  chariot, 
many  knives  and  weapons,  embossed 
bronze  objects,  such  as  handles  and  hasp 
of  a  casket  ornamented  with  the  charac- 
teristic lion  and  cuttlefish ;  a  magnificent 
early  gem  repeating  the  Tiryns  bull 
scheme ;  many  terra  cottas,  including 
some   very   valuable    painted    heads ;    a 


number  of  stone  libation  tables,  some  in- 
scribed with  the  Evans  script ;  and  a 
great  deal  of  exceptionally  fine  Myce- 
naean painted  ware ;  a  huge  jar  with  or- 
naments in  relief ;  double  axes,  such  as 
the  Eastern  deity  carried ;  and  a  multi- 
tude of  bronze  animals,  hair  pins,  rings, 
charms,  etc. 

That  Crete  will  now  be  thoroughly  ex- 
plored we  do  not  doubt ;  indeed,  we  al- 
ready hear  of  two  ladies  who  have  been 
at  work  at  Kavasi,  where  they  have  un- 
earthed a  settlement,  with  tombs  and  per- 
haps a  palace,  of  the  period  of  the  geo- 
metric pottery.  YVe  shall  probably  find, 
through  such  careful  exploration,  the  key 
to  the  art  and  perhaps  the  written  rec- 
ords of  Asia  Minor,  as  well  as  of  Greece, 
of  the  period  which  has  been  regarded  as 
wholly  mythical,  before  the  Dorian  in- 
vasion. 

J» 

What  to  Do  with  Our  Boys. 

From  colonial  days  the  ambition  of 
Americans  has  been  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  if  possible  to  give  one  or  more 
in  each  family  the  advantages  of  the 
highest  schools.  The  road  to  social  honor 
has  lain  through  the  professions  ;  besides, 
it  has  been  no  small  satisfaction  to  have 
contributed  a  son  to  the  ministry  of  reli- 
gion. The  enormous  strides  of  science 
and  scientific  investigation  have  brought 
us  to  a  parting  of  the  ways ;  and  we  must 
settle  the  problem  over  again  what  to  do 
with  our  boys.  The  views  of  polite  learn- 
ing have  not  only  greatly  changed,  but 
the  impetus  in  favor  of  industrial  train- 
ing has  made  it  necessary  to  omit  from 
education  very  much  that  was  formerly 
held  to  be  most  important.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  hands  has  come  to  be  an  hon- 
orable part  of  school  work.  It  seems 
more  than  probable  that  the  next  great 
evolution  of  education  will  be  to  bring 
industrialism  to  the  front.  Hand-craft 
and  eye-wit  must  be  the  quick  accom- 
paniments of  brain  culture.  Man's  first 
breach  with  barbarism  was  tool-making; 
perhaps  his  highest  remove  from  barbar- 
ism will  be  when  each  child  is  taught 
how  to  use  tools.  Wendell  Phillips  said, 
"  If  you  give  the  masses  the  free  school 
you  must  get  ready  for  rapid  evolution, 
or  there  will  be  revolution."  Industrial- 
ism will  make  it  necessary  that  our  boys 
and  girls  learn  to  work  as  well  as  to  teach 
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school  and  read  Shakespeare.     We  may 
be  sure  that  honor  for  work  will  be  a 
growing    characteristic   of   our    national 
life. 

With  this  change  has  already  come 
about  an  enlarged  field  of  work  for  our 
young  people.  The  fact  that  girls  are 
crowding  into  new  fields  of  industrialism 
must  not  be  taken  by  itself;  the  same 
general  fact  is  true  of  our  boys.  A  dozen 
departments  of  energy  have  opened  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years.  Most  of  the  new 
sciences  are  economic,  or  at  least  have  an 
economic  side  to  them.  Botany  is  no 
longer  the  drying  of  a  lot  of  weeds  and 
flowers,  but  is  the  practical  knowledge  of 
how  to  grow  better  plants  and  nobler 
fruits.  Geology  goes  with  the  plow  into 
the  farmer's  field,  and  joining  hands  with 
chemistry,  teaches  how  to  make  two 
blades  of  grass  or  wheat  grow  where  one 
grew  before.  Entomology  grapples  with 
the  only  real  rival  that  man  has  had,  the 
families  of  insects,  and  shows  us  how  to 
win  in  the  struggle  for  possession  of  the 
earth.  Whoever  has  attended  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  must  have  felt  that 
he  had  come  into  contact  with  the  real 
spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century — the  mo- 
mentum that  is  to  dictate  the  character  of 
the  education  and  the  spirit  of  the  work 
of  the  twentieth  century.  These  men  are 
not  teachers,  except  incidentally ;  they 
are  primarily  investigators.  Whether  we 
will  or  no,  our  boys  will  largely  move 
along  these  lines  of  practical  industrial 
economics. 

The  effect  of  the  evolution  which  we 
are  noting  will  be  great  on  our  mechan- 
ical arts.  Chemistry  and  physics  have 
brought  the  laboratory  and  the  shop  very 
close  together.  Your  canning  factories 
cannot  get  along  without  constant  com- 
munication with  the  entomologist.  In 
the  fields  of  legumes  an  enemy,  that  can 
be  seen  only  under  a  microscope,  becomes 
of  as  much  economic  importance  as  the 
Chinese  Emperor;  and  the  factory  that 
is  not  forewarned  by  science  will  not  be 
forearmed  against  coming  disaster.  We 
are  not  far  from  the  day  when  these  be- 
grimed workmen  who  have  been  called 
"  the  hands  "  will  be  so  involved  in  ex- 
perimentation, and  scientific  comparison 
of  results,  that  they  may  as  well  be  called 
"  the  brains."  But  in  no  direction  will 
the  revolution  be  more  marked  than  in 


agriculture.  The  conditions  under  which 
our  farmers  are  beginning  to  work  will 
make  land  culture  much  more  attractive. 
Agriculture  is  already  not  only  more 
prosperous,  because  based  on  science,  but 
the  labor  which  it  involves  is  delightful 
because  lightened  by  scientific  investiga- 
tion. The  enthusiasm  of  an  up  to  date 
orchardist  or  gardener  is  comparable 
only  to  that  of  his  friend  who  experi- 
ments with  crucibles.  It  looks  very  much 
as  if  agriculture  were  about  to  regain  the 
relatively  prominent  and  honored  posi- 
tion it  held  one  hundred  years  ago,  when 
it  was  difficult  to  induce  Washington  to 
leave  his  plantation  to  become  President. 
Steam  and  manufacturing  went  naturally 
together ;  but  electrical  science  and  farm- 
ing are  the  coming  allies.  Electricity  not 
only  abolishes  farm  isolation,  but  it  does, 
or  soon  will  do,  the  bulk  of  farm  work. 
We  see,  as  a  consequence,  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  our  boys  and  girls  turning  for 
their  life  work  to  land  tillage.  The  shop 
and  the  farm  are  getting  the  honors.  It 
is  not  improbable  that  the  mechanic  and 
the  farmer  of  the  twentieth  century,  the 
creator  of  new  cereals  and  new  fruits, 
and  the  creator  of  new  tools  and  new  la- 
bor-saving appliances,  may  receive  the 
titular  degrees  from  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury university  as  readily  as  those  men 
who  preach,  teach  and  plead. 

What  shall  we  do  with  our  boys?  The 
question  is  not  unlikely  to  solve  itself. 
Schools  must  divine  their  new  obliga- 
tions ;  and  not  only  prepare  for  colleges, 
but  for  shop  and  farm.  Our  agricultural 
colleges,  instead  of  being  adjuncts,  must 
be  at  the  core  of  the  university  system. 
Parental  obligation  is  even  greater,  to 
discern  the  new  paths  to  usefulness  and 
honor.  Home  life  must  be  adjusted  to  it. 
The  exaltation  of  labor,  honor  for  work, 
must  place  before  the  American  father  a 
new  ambition  for  his  brilliant  boy.  Not 
to  shine  in  the  world,  but  to  do  faithfully 
and  honorably  his  work,  will  be  a  more 
wholesome  ideal  for  the  American  youth. 
J* 

The  Burden  of  Work. 

The  spirit  of  work  is  more  general 
and  more  strenuously  active  now  than 
ever  before  in  the  world's  history.  It 
can  scarcely  be  said  that  we  take  any 
rest.  Even  our  "  vacations  "  and  "  out- 
ings "  are  misnamed  ;  for  we  carry  busi- 
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ness  with  us  to  the  mountains,  the  sea- 
side and  the  innumerable  watering  places. 
A  railroad  president  the  other  day  was 
asked  where  he  should  spend  the  heated 
term.  "  At  so  and  so,"  he  answered, 
naming  an  obscure  hotel  deep  in  a  moun- 
tain region.  "But  why  do  you  go  there?" 
his  interrogator  persisted.  "  That's  easy 
to  tell,"  said  the  president.  "  I  am  going 
there  to  escape  interruption  while  with 
my  stenographer  I  run  through  an  ac- 
cumulation of  miscellaneous  correspond- 
ence, delayed  propositions  and  knotty 
matters  of  policy  which  have  been  an  in- 
cubus on  my  mind  for  weeks  and 
months."  We  know  of  preachers  who 
spend  their  summer  vacation  writing  ser- 
mons for  the  next  winter.  Literary  men 
and  women  are  noted  for  carrying  with 
them  wherever  they  go  a  pocket  shop  in 
which  they  hammer  away  in  season  and 
out  of  season.  The  same  spirit  controls 
in  every  walk  of  life — there  is  no  genuine 
rest. 

And  yet  there  never  probably  has  been 
a  time  when  freedom  from  work  was  not 
regarded  as  the  ideal  of  earthly  happi- 
ness. The  "  curse  of  Adam  "  has  been  a 
burden.  "  O  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  that  I  might  fly  away  and  be  at 
rest !  "  The  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  the  Ro- 
man, left  on  record  a  vast,  continuous 
longing  for  green  pastures  and  running 
brooks.  To  the  medieval  peoples  heaven 
was  a  dreamy  land  of  do-nothing  per- 
vaded by  subtle  and  sensual  delights 
— a  land  where  toil  was  unknown.  Poets 
have  always  dreamed  of  an  earthly  para- 
dise where  summer  lasts  all  the  year, 
where  fruits  never  fail,  and  where  work 
is  unnecessary.  And  yet  apace  with  the 
march  of  civilization  the  need  for  work 
seems  to  have  increased  until  now  we  are 
all  rushing,  as  it  were  in  a  frenzy,  along 
every  possible  path  of  industry,  elbowing 
one  another  as  we  scramble  for  every  re- 
ward of  enterprise.  The  longing  after 
quiet,  relaxation  and  careless  rest  seems 
almost  eliminated  from  the  mind  of  the 
world. 

Those  critics  who  sec  a  great  falling 
off  in  the  substance  and  the  ethereal  qual- 
ities of  poetry  during  the  present  century 
may  take  this  change  of  aspiration  into 
account.  Do  poets  nowadays  draw  upon 
the  ancient  reservoir  of  elemental  feel- 
ings, or  do  they  mistake  the  artificial 
pools    of    contemporary    desire    for    the 


magic  waters  of  Pieria?  In  our  mad 
chase  after  sordid  gains  have  we  let  fall 
by  the  way  all  the  splendid  dreams  out 
of  which  the  deathless  poetry  of  the  past 
was  made?  If  man  was  made  to  mourn, 
he  was  also  made  to  understand  the  terms 
of  happiness.  In  his  most  primitive  out- 
look upon  life  he  had  a  vision  of  play- 
time, song  and  carelessness.  Work  was 
regarded  as  a  hard  necessity,  to  be  made 
an  end  of  as  quickly  as  possible ;  nobody 
thought  of  regarding  it  as  a  source  of 
pleasure.  In  these  later  years  have  we, 
in  strenuously  cultivating  the  love  of 
work  for  work's  sake,  created  an  artifi- 
cial passion  which  has  crowded  out  or 
modified  the  old  elemental  longings  to 
such  a  degree  that  song  pure  and  simple 
no  longer  appeals  to  us  as  it  did  to  earlier 
and  more  natural  generations  of  men? 
We  do  not,  at  present,  affirm  or  deny,  we 
simply  offer  for  study  a  thought  by  no 
means  original  with  us. 

._  _  ,  .  Mr.  Coler's  article  on  "Corn- 
Mr.  Coler  s  .  ,.         .      t,  ....      ,,    . 

_      ...  merciahsm    in    Politics,     in 

Candidacy      ,  ,  ,       T 

last    week  s    Independent, 

was  recognized  by  all  the  city  press  as 
aimed  directly  at  Mr.  Croker  and  other 
commercial  politicians  of  both  parties, 
but  especially  against  Mr.  Croker,  with 
whose  terse  remark,  "  I  am  working  for 
my  own  pocket  all  the  time,"  it  opened. 
It  is  evident  that  Mr.  Coler  is  not  work- 
ing for  his  own  pocket  all  the  time,  for 
his  final  consent  to  accept  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Governor  involves  a  seri- 
ous financial  loss  to  him  and  his  father's 
firm.  That  his  nomination  is  now  re- 
garded as  possible,  notwithstanding  Mr. 
Croker's  bitterest  opposition,  is  a  strong 
testimony  to  the  disgust  felt  for  Croker- 
ism  in  the  Democratic  party.  Should 
Mr.  Coler  be  nominated,  it  might  be  that 
all  the  Tammany  power  in  Manhattan 
would  be  thrown  against  him,  to  his  sure 
defeat,  unless  the  defection  should  be 
made  up  by  Independent  and  Republican 
votes.  If  an  ideal  condition  of  things 
existed  in  the  Republican  party  it  might 
be  possible  for  the  Republican  convention 
also  to  nominate  Coler,  by  which  means 
not  only  would  Tammany  be  humil- 
iated, but  the  danger  would  be  avoided 
of  having  Coler  carry  the  State  for 
Bryan.  But  the  Republican  condition  is 
not  ideal  ;  the  party  machine  is  entangled 
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in  the  Ramapo  job,  and  Mr.  Coler's  elec- 
tion would  offend  both  party  bosses.  The 
best  we  can  really  expect,  tho  not  the 
best  either  in  principle  or  tactics,  is  that, 
frightened  by  the  possible  nomination  of 
Air.  Coler,  the  Republican  leaders  may 
withdraw  Mr.  Odell,  a  Ramapo  man, 
and  put  up  a  candidate  of  assured  char- 
acter for  independence,  a  man  of  the 
type  of  Andrew  1).  White  or  President 
Low.  In  a  year  when  the  Democrats  are 
rebelling  against  Mr.  Croker  it  is  not 
becoming  that  the  Republican  boss 
should  sit  firm  in  the  leader's  saddle. 

Q„      .     ..  ,        The    most    touch- 
ueen  Marghenta  s  •, 

p  ing      incident      in 

connection  with  the 
murder  of  King  Humbert  is  the  com- 
position by  his  widow  of  a  prayer  to  be 
said  by  his  people  for  the  repose  of  his 
soul.  Queen  Margherita  writes  it,  she 
says,  in  her  letter  to  her  bishop  asking 
that  it  may  be  promulgated,  "  just  as  I 
thought  it,  simply  and  from  my  heart,  so 
that  every  one  could  understand  it." 
There  is  no  better  way  to  offer  a  prayer. 

"  Prayer  in  memory  of  King  Humbert  I,  my 
lord  and  most  loved  consort,  to  be  recited  in 
conjunction    with   the   rosary: 

Because  he  was  merciful  to  all  accord- 
ing to  Thy  law,  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to  him 
and  give  him  peace;  because  he  cared  only  for 
justice,  have  pity  on  him,  O  Lord;  because  he 
always  forgave  every  one,  forgive  Thou  his  er- 
rors, inevitable  to  human  nature,  O  Lord;  be- 
cause he  loved  his  people  and  had  only  one 
thought,  the  good  of  La  Patria,  receive 
Thou  him  into  Thy  glorious  kingdom,  O  Lord ; 
because  he  was  good  until  his  last  breath  and 
fell  a  victim  to  his  goodness,  give  him  the 
crown  of  martyrs,   O   Lord.'  " 

The  bishop  gave  permission,  having,  he 
says,  "  asked  counsel  and  received  a  fa- 
vorable reply,"  which  means  that  Papal 
permission  was  granted,  another  indica- 
tion of  kindly  disposition. 
J* 

The  death  of  Dr.  Wilhelm  Liebknecht 
deprives  the  German  Socialists  of  one  of 
their  ablest  and  best  leaders,  one  of  the 
few  who  could  counteract  the  schemes  of 
such  extremists  as  Herr  Bebel.  Dr. 
Liebknecht  was  an  ardent  Socialist,  as 
shown  in  his  history.  He  was  expelled 
from  Austria  in  1846  for  his  share  in  a 
Polish  revolution,  imprisoned  in  Ger- 
many for  an  attempt  to  establish  a  repub- 
lic there,  and   exile4  from   Switzerland 


for  tampering  with  trades  unions.  After 
the  general  amnesty  in  Germany,  1862, 
he  returned,  but  was  exiled  in  1865 ;  ar- 
rested again  in  1867;  tried  and  con- 
demned for  high  treason  for  opposing 
the  war  of  1870;  banished  under  Bis- 
marck's Anti-Socialist  law,  and  then  on 
return  imprisoned  for  Vcsc  majcste  for 
refusing  to  rise  from  his  seat  to  welcome 
the  German  Emperor.  He  was,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  power  in  the  Reichs- 
tag, of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  to  his 
counsels  was  doubtless  due  much  of  the 
Socialist  progress. 

Those  who  are  caviling  at  missionaries 
as  stirrers-up  of  strife  would  do  well  to 
recall  the  events  following  the  Kucheng 
massacre  in  1895,  when  English  and 
American  missionaries  were  attacked,  a 
number  wounded  and  ten  murdered  by 
Chinese.  After  the  massacre  the  English 
traders  of  Hong  Kong  held  a  meeting 
and  cried  loudly  for  vengeance,  but  not 
one  single  missionary  joined  in  the  cry. 
The  call  for  vengeance  was  not  to  protect 
the  missionaries,  but  to  protect  trade.  Not 
one  society,  English  or  American,  called 
upon  the  Government  to  send  gunboats 
or  bayonets  to  punish  those  who  had 
done  the  outrage,  and  indeed  the  Church 
Missionary  Society  refused  compensa- 
tion for  that  massacre.  If  ever  a  mis- 
sionary has  complained  that  gunboats 
did  not  protect  missions  it  is  an  extreme- 
ly exceptional  case. 
J* 

We  have  never  been  struck  with  ad- 
miration of  the  plan  to  select  one  hun- 
dred names  of  distinguished  Americans 
for  a  "  Hall  of  Fame,"  certain  nomina- 
tions for  which  are  discussed  this  week 
by  Colonel  Higginson.  Since  that  ar- 
ticle was  written  the  senate  of  New 
York  University  has  submitted  to  the 
judges  a  list  of  234  nominations,  which 
needs  sharp  revision,  for  such  names  as 
Lowell,  Holmes,  Whittier,  Mrs.  Stowe, 
W.  E.  Channing,  Phillips  Brooks,  C.  W. 
Field,  Benjamin  West  and  G.  W.  Curtis 
are  not  in  it. 

For  the  portraits  of  the  Archduke 
Franz-Ferdinand  and  his  bride,  the 
Countess  Sofie  Chotek,  printed  in  this  is- 
sue, we  are  indebted  to  Adele.  Photog- 
rapher, of  Vienna. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  New  British  Loan. 

The  large  allotment  of  the  new  British 
bonds  to  American  subscribers  caused 
some  surprise  here  and  has  been 
criticised  severely  in  London,  chiefly 
by  brokers  who  were  deprived  of  com- 
missions to  which  they  believed  they 
were  entitled.  The  lists  were  open  here 
for  two  or  three  days,  but  were  unexpect- 
edly closed  in  London  at  10.30  a.m.  on 
the  day  of  opening.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach,  explained  in  Parliament  that  they 
were  closed  as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained 
that  the  subscriptions  covered  the  full 
amount  of  £10,000,000,  and  he  also  ad- 
mitted that  because  his  preliminary  in- 
quiries in  London  met  with  inadequate 
encouragement  he  had  accepted  an  offer 
of  American  houses  to  take  half  of  the 
loan.  In  this  he  had  been  supported  by 
the  advice  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The 
Bank's  reserve  had  fallen  to  a  point  not 
reached  before  for  years,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  the  American  offer  promised  re- 
lief because  gold  would  be  imported 
from  New  York  in  an  easy  and  natural 
way  for  the  payment  of  subscriptions. 
While  the  transaction  is  fairly  satisfac- 
tory in  high  financial  circles  in  London, 
the  comment  is  made  that  the  Chancellor 
ought  not  to  have  withheld  from  the  pub- 
lic the  fact  that  when  he  offered  the 
bonds  he  had  already  by  private  agree- 
ment disposed  of  half  of  them. 

The  subscriptions  here  amounted  to 
about  $55,000,000,  and  the  allotment  is 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $28,000,000,  it 
being  understood  that  subscriptions  of 
$5,000  or  less  will  not  be  scaled  down. 
The  new  bonds  are  quoted  here  at  a  pre- 
mium of  from  •)£  to  1  per  cent.  The  net 
return  will  be  nearly  3^  per  cent,  at  the 
price  of  issue.  The  principal  is  not  sub- 
ject to  any  tax  in  England,  but  the  inter- 
est must  pay  an  income  tax.  The  natural 
effect  of  the  large  allotment  to  American 
subscribers  was  the  prompt  shipment  of 
gold  from  New  York  to  Europe.  The 
quantity  exported,  up  to  the  end  of  last 
week,  was  $8,552,000,  of  which  nearly 
$7,000,000  went  to  London.  The  Bank 
of  France  also  wants  gold,  and  to  stimu- 
late exports  to  London  the  Hank  of  Eng- 
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land  allows  interest  in  transit  and  has 
slightly  increased  its  purchase  price  for 
gold  bars.  This  is  the  first  large  Ameri- 
can investment  in  a  foreign  loan  in  the 
issue  of  which  the  payment  of  money 
owed  to  our  manufacturers  or  other  ex- 
ceptional considerations  have  not  been 
involved.  The  significance  of  it  and  the 
great  financial  strength  of  the  United 
States  are  fully  recognized  abroad,  where 
the  great  accumulation  of  gold  in  this 
country  and  our  enormous  international 
trade  credit  balance  of  $1,690,000,000  in 
the  last  three  years  are  fruitful  topics 
for  discussion. 

The  Grain  Crops. 
The  Government's  crop  report  for  Au- 
gust 1st  (issued  on  the  10th)  shows  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
spring  wheat.  The  estimate  of  the  statis- 
tician of  the  Produce  Exchange,  based 
upon  the  percentages  of  the  report,  is 
that  on  August  1st  they  indicated  a  wheat 
crop  of  514,000,000  bushels  (against  a 
harvested  -crop  of  547,000,000  last  year, 
and  an  average  of  less  than  530,000,000 
in  the  last  five  years)  ;  a  corn  crop  of 
2,190,790,000  bushels,  which  has  been 
surpassed  only  once;  and  an  oat  crop  of 
800,000,000  bushels,  against  769,000,000 
last  year  and  an  average  of  726,500,000 
for  the  last  four  years.  It  is  not  probable 
that  the  harvested  crop  of  wheat  will  be 
less  than  500,000,000  bushels. 

.  . .  .Valentine  P.  Snyder,  President  of 
the  Western  National  Bank  of  this  city, 
was  last  week  elected  a  Director  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society.  Mr. 
Snyder  has  been  connected  with  the 
Western  National  Bank  for  about  ten 
years,  having  been  Vice-President  and 
Director  from  1890  to  1899.  He  has 
held  several  responsible  positions  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  among  them  be- 
ing Chief  Clerk  of  the  United  States 
Treasurer's  office  and  Deputy  Controller 
of  the  Currency. 

....  Sales  of  bank  stocks  during  the 
past  week  were : 

America 450V^  German  American I- 1 

Commerce   871  Mechanics'  A  Traders'     !17 
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INSURANCE. 


A  Direct  Appeal. 

An  agent  of  the  Northwestern  Mu- 
tual Life  has  taken  an  unusual  but  di- 
rect and  rational  step  in  appealing  to  the 
Wisconsin  policyholders  (estimated  to 
number  25,000)  to  use  their  influence  to- 
ward repeal  of  the  Orton  tax  law  en- 
acted in  1899.  The  2  per  cent,  annual 
tax  under  the  old  law,  he  says,  fell  upon 
a  premium  income  which  rose  from 
$256,458  in  1880  to  $2,223,938  in  1899; 
at  the  old  rate,  this  latter  sum  would  have 
yielded  from  the  Northwestern  nearly 
$45,000  to  the  State  in  1899,  besides  over 
$6,000  more  in  the  form  of  annual  fees. 
Nor  has  the  State  as  such  been  of  any 
special  benefit  to  the  company;  the  ob- 
ligation has  been  in  the  other  direction, 
for  the  company  could  have  fared  bet- 
ter elsewhere,  and  it  has  helped  Wis- 
consin by  advertising  its  name  and  bring- 
ing money  into  it.  The  average  North- 
western policy  is  less  than  $2,500,  show- 
ing that  the  masses,  rather  than  the 
classes,  receive  the  benefits  of  life  insur- 
ance. Any  tax  upon  a  mutual  life  in- 
surance company  is  a  tax  on  thrift,  and 
such  savings  certainly  should  not  be 
taxed  further  than  is  necessary  to  pro- 
portionately share  the  cost  of  State  su- 
pervision ;  yet  in  1898  the  department  re- 
ceipts were  nearly  $200,000  above  ex- 
penses, and  now,  in  1899,  this  new  law 
imposes  an  additional  annual  tax  on  the 
Northwestern  of  more  than  the  normal 
annual  receipts  of  the  department  prior 
thereto  and  equal  to  more  than  10  per 
cent,  of  the  total  annual  premiums  of  the 
company  in  Wisconsin. 

So  this  agent?  hopes  the  25,000  North- 
western policyholders  in  Wisconsin  will 
see  the  point  and  will  use  their  large  in- 
fluence to  have  the  unnecessary  and  un- 
reasonable tax  levied  by  the  Orton  law 
removed  as  soon  as  possible.  He  is  thor- 
oughly right  in  his  argument,  and  prac- 
tical in  his  direct  appeal,  but  he  might 
have  pointed  out  that  the  foolish  retal- 
iatory legislation  of  the  day  is  liable  to 
hit  the  Northwestern  in  other  States. 
The  principle  of  retaliatory  or  so-called 
reciprocal  law  is  that  whatever  bad  thing 


Wisconsion,  for  instance,  does  to  a  New 
York   company   New   York   will    do  to 
Wisconsin  companies. 
Jl 

Insurance  Items. 

The  National  Life,  the  only  life 
company  located  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, has  just  celebrated  its  semi-cen- 
tennial, being  one  of  the  small  number 
of  companies  founded  in  1850.  At  the 
end  of  1899  it  had  written  $225,313,- 
753,  had  received  $36,486,550  in  pre- 
miums and  $8,290,070  in  interest.  Its 
work,  "  began  in  the  woods  here  fifty 
years  ago,"  has  extended  into  thirty  other 
States ;  65  per  cent,  of  its  entire  volume 
of  business  has  been  done  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  in  1899  the  new  business  fell 
only  a  little  short  of  the  total  done  in  the 
company's  first  quarter-century.  The 
National  is  not  a  great  company  in  size, 
nor  has  it  the  high-pressure  spirit.  A 
Vermont  company  could  not  be  rapid 
without  being  uncharacteristic,  but  the 
National  has  always  been  sound,  whole- 
some and  excellent. 

....A  pending  insurance  case  for 
$20,000  life  insurance  involves  not  only 
the  question  of  fact  as  to  suicide,  but  in- 
cidentally the  old  psychological  ques- 
tion of  the  degree  and  method  of  mad- 
ness in  suicide  cases.  The  plaintiff  sues 
on  policies  on  the  life  of  his  mother, 
who  was  found  dead  only  a  few  hours 
after  obtaining  the  last  policy  taken.  It 
is  claimed,  as  shown  by  appearances, 
that  the  woman  had  thrown  herself 
across  a  lighted  oil  stove,  which  up  to  that 
time  was  stored  in  an  attic,  and  that  she 
apparently  began  by  chloroforming 
herself.  Suppose  she  did?  The  case 
recalls  that  of  a  young  man  who  con- 
structed a  guillotine  in  his  father's  barn. 
The  knife  was  released  by  a  trip  ac- 
tuated by  the  trickling  out  of  water 
from  a  bottle,  and  when  all  was  ready 
the  contriver  placed  himself  in  position, 
closed  a  wooden  yoke  down  over  him- 
self, locked  this  into  place  and  threw 
the  key  from  him,  his  face  being  pressed 
against  a  chloroform  sponge.  There 
have  been  suicides  by  deliberation,  and 
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in  connection  with  insurance  taken  for 
that  purpose.  Not  the  least  marvelous 
of  them  was  the  case  of  Dwight.  Cun- 
ning contrivance,  adaptation  of  means  to 
end,  and  all  ordinary  mental  faculties 
remain ;  we  can  only  say  that  some  mys- 
terious shift  turns  them  all  toward  an 
end  which  is  ordinarily  dreaded  and 
shunned. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis,  of  Denver,  Col., 

has  issued  a  fourth  edition  of  his  handy 
volume  of  320  pages,  in  flexible  covers 
for  the  pocket,  "  How  to  Buy  Life  In- 
surance," being  an  explanation  of  sys- 
tems, a  statement  of  essentials  to  be  con- 
sidered in  selecting  a  company,  and  a  di- 
gest of  policy  forms;  price,  $1.50.  The 
probable  sale  of  the  book  is  below  its 
merits  as  a  compilation.  Agents  may 
buy  it,  and  the  layman  who  cares  enough' 
to  expend  $1.50  and  an  hour  or  two  of 
time  for  the  sake  of  learning  about  life 
insurance  may  profitably  do  so.  We  are 
not  sanguine,  however,  that  any  consid- 
erable number  of  laymen  will,  for  the  dis- 
position to  consider  the  subject  difficult 
and  mysterious  and  the  disinclination  to 
take  any  interest  in  it  are  still  general. 
To  insure,  because  hard  pressed,  in  the 
particular  company  represented ;  to  ac- 
cept the  policy  without  examination, 
on  unwarranted  trust  in  whatever  the 
agent  says ;  and  then  to  grumble,  with  or 
without  reason,  later  on — this  is  largely 
the  American  way.  If  the  sweeping  de- 
nunciation of  life  insurance  as  a  whole- 
sale deceit  and  fraud  recently  made  by 
Mr.  Commissioner  Cutting,  of  Massa- 
chusetts (for  that  is  what  his  remarks 
amount  to  if  taken  on  their  face)  were 
well  founded,  the  persistent  American 
habit  of  buying  life  insurance  with  both 
eyes  shut  would  certainly  be  chargeable 
as  accessory.  This  emphatically  ought 
not  so  to  be,  and  if  Mr.  Lewis's  faith  in 
the  marketability  of  his  little  hand-book 
proves  justified  we  shall  be  glad. 

....The  Weekly  Underwriter  pub- 
lishes a  summary  of  opinions  obtained 
from  over  forty  leading  fire  companies 
as  to  non-paying  risks  in  the  Middle 
States.  The  list  contains  135  subjects, 
and  the  principal  advances  of  rate  rec- 
ommended are  the  following:  Agricul- 
tural implement  factories,  25  to  33  per 
cent.;  auction  stocks  and  large  steam 
bakeries,  20  to  50  per  cent. ;  bicycle  fac- 


tories, 20  to  100  per  cent. ;  boot  and  shoe 
factories,  25  to  50  per  cent. ;  clothing 
stocks,  disastrous — should  be  advanced 
25  to  50  per  cent. ;  country  dwellings, 
rates  generally  fair,  but  in  certain  named 
territory  should  be  advanced  25  to  50 
per  cent. ;  village  stores,  25  to  50  per 
cent. ;  farm  property,  at  least  33  per 
cent. ;  knitting  mills,  50  to  150  per  cent. ; 
retail  stocks  (the  great  non-paying 
class),  at  least  50  per  cent. ;  tanneries,  20 
to  150  per  cent.  These  are  only  a  few, 
and  we  pass  by  those  which  are  charac- 
terized as  "  undesirable  "  or  "  most  com- 
panies prohibit,"  or  have  rates  suggested 
in  the  form  of  a  percentage  on  the  $100. 
A  few,  however,  are  notable,  thus: 

"  Wall  paper  stocks.  Poor  risks.  Rates  in- 
adequate. Should  not  be  written  at  less  than 
1Y2  per  cent,  in  a  small  line.  Claim  that  paper 
will  spot  after  put  on  wall  if  subjected  to  heat 
and  smoke,  hard  to  refute. 

"  Wall  paper  factories.  Record  of  the  class 
very  bad.  Moral  hazard  largest.  Present  cur- 
rent rates  low ;  2V2  per  cent,  minimum. 

"  Wharf  and  pier  risks.  Lines  should  be 
kept  down.  Rates  unprofitable ;  1Y2  per  cent, 
minimum  indicated. 

"  Unprofitable  property.  No  rate  will  cover 
possible  moral  hazard.  Most  companies  pro- 
hibit." 

The  above  is  enough,  for  it  is  not  matter 
which  will  be  pleasant  reading.  It  shows 
anew  the  disposition  in  underwriting, 
after  having  allowed  competition  during 
a  term  of  years  to  gradually  depress 
rates  unduly,  to  rush  toward  the  other 
extreme  in  a  spasm  of  reform ;  it  shows 
this,  but  it  shows  more.  It  shows  how 
difficult  is  the  task  of  attaining  a  really 
just  and  tolerable  modus  vivendi  of  rat- 
ing, a  task  which  has  never  yet  been  ac- 
complished. But  this  shows  also  that 
underwriting  as  now  practiced  is  put  in 
question  and  on  trial.  Certainly  we  have 
no  desire  for  higher  rates  per  se,  but  they 
are  certainly  too  low  for  the  present  con- 
ditions. Those  conditions  can  be  im- 
proved most  surely  by  penalizing  them. 
Would  a  horizontal  increase  of  100  per 
cent,  upon  every  man's  premium,  if  ex- 
acted and  collected, be  effectual  ?  It  might 
not  be  just  as  between  indiviluals,  but 
is  any  attainable  rate  just  in  that  re- 
spect?  Doubtless  it  would  put  a  premi- 
um upon  care,  watchfulness  and  precau- 
tion, which  are  qualities  heretofore  gen- 
erally neglected. 

How  does  the  question  strike  you  ?  At 
least,  you  might  think  it  over. 
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.   ...  .         ,  ,.  4       The  convention  of  the 
Anti-Imperialists       A      .  T  .  ,.  , 

o  Anti-Imperialists      1  n 

for  Bryan  T     ,.         v  .. 

Indianapolis  was  pre- 
ceded, on  the  14th  inst.,  by  a  conference 
of  the  group  of  Independents  who  desire 
to  make  a  new  party.  The  members  of 
this  group — nearly  all  of  them  were  from 
New  York — attended  the  convention  on 
the  15th  and  16th,  and  afterward  decided 
to  hold  a  meeting  on  September  5th  for 
the  nomination  of  a  ticket.  It  is  under- 
stood that  ex-President  Cleveland,  ex- 
Speaker  Reed,  Moorfield  Storey,  and 
others  have  declined  the  first  place  on  it. 
There  were  about  300  delegates  in  the 
Anti-Imperialist  convention,  which  was 
called  to  order  by  G.  J.  Mercer,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Long  addresses  were  made  by 
Edward  Burritt  Smith,  temporary  chair- 
man, and  ex-Governor  Boutwell,  perma- 
nent chairman.  Mr.  Smith  denounced 
the  policy  of  the  administration  concern- 
ing the  Philippines,  and  remarked  that 
"  the  American  people  ought  to  put  away 
the  imperial  crown  that  McKinley  prof- 
fers to  them."  From  the  beginning  it 
was  clear  that  a  great  majority  of  the 
delegates  had  already  gone  over  to 
Bryan,  and  in  the  debate  on  the  resolu- 
tions one  of  the  small  minority  declared 
that  this  was  merely  a  Democratic  con- 
vention masquerading  as  something  else. 
Governor  Boutwell  asserted  that  the  ad- 
ministration's policy  would  "  change  the 
Republic  to  an  Empire."  He  believed 
that  the  Republican  party,  which  he  had 
helped  to  create,  had  become  "  a  party 
of  injustice  and  despotism,"  and  he 
would  "  help  to  destroy  it."  There  was 
only  one  way,  and  that  was  to  elect 
Bryan.  Great  applause  greeted  Mr. 
Boutwell's  declaration  in  favor  of  the 
Democratic  leader.    A  long  letter  from 


Bourke  Cockran  was  read,  in  which  the 
writer  urged  the  delegates  to  vote  for 
Bryan,  saying  that  the  latter  was  sin- 
cere, "  even  if  not  a  sound  authority  on 
economics,"  and  that  his  election  would 
not  give  his  party  control  of  currency 
legislation.  Mr.  Schurz  was  absent,  ow- 
ing to  the  death  of  his  son.  The  resolu- 
tions declared  that  "  the  supreme  purpose 
of  the  people  in  this  momentous  cam- 
paign should  be  to  stamp  with  their  final 
disapproval  the  President's  attempt  to 
grasp  imperial  power."  All  Anti-Im- 
perialists were  advised  to  withhold  their 
votes  from  McKinley  and  to  give  direct 
support  to  Bryan  "  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  crushing  imperialism."  There 
was  a  long  debate  upon  the  motion  of 
Mr.  T.  M.  Osborne,  one  of  the  group  of 
Independents,  to  strike  out  the  recom- 
mendation for  direct  support  of  Bryan. 
This  speaker  and  others  in  agreement 
with  him  were  jeered  at  and  frequently 
interrupted  by  the  question,  "  How  much 
did  Mark  Hanna  pay  you  to  come  here 
and  talk  to  us  ?  "  Less  than  fifteen  votes 
were  cast  for  Mr.  Osborne's  motion.  Be- 
fore adjournment  there  was  added  to  the 
platform  a  resolution  deprecating  all  ef- 
forts to  deprive  the  negro  in  this  country 
of  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 


Negroes  Attacked 
in  New  York 


<* 


During  the  greater 
part  of  Wednesday 
night,  the  15th  inst., 
a  district  on  the  west  side  of  New  York 
City,  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  including  the  residences  of  a 
majority  of  the  negro  population,  was 
the  scene  of  shameful  rioting,  which  the 
police  at  first  scarcely  attempted  to  re- 
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press,  and  in  sonic  instances  even  encour- 
aged.    ( )n  the  preceding  Sunday  a  po- 
liceman named  Thorpe  while  arresting  a 
negro  woman   was  fatally  stabbed  by  a 
negro  named  Arthur  Harris,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  woman,  and  who  now  says 
that  he  believed  Thorpe  to  be  a  private 
citizen.     Harris  escaped  for  a  time — he 
was  caught  some  days  later  in  Washing- 
ton— and  Thorpe  died  on  Monday.  While 
his  body  was  awaiting  burial  two  white 
women    stopped   in    front   of   his   house, 
Wednesday  evening,  and  were  lamenting 
his  death,  when  they  were  threatened  by 
a    drunken    negro   named   Walters.       A 
crowd  soon  gathered  and  Walters  was 
beaten  and  afterward  arrested.    This  was 
the  beginning  of  the  rioting.     The  story 
was  spread  abroad  that  a  negro  had  tried 
to  kill  two  white  women.       The  white 
"  roughs  "  of  the  district,  who  had  resent- 
ed the  killing  of  Thorpe,  assembled  in 
Eighth  Avenue  and  adjoining  streets,  and 
attacked  all   the   negroes  that   could  be 
seen,  beating  them  brutally.       Negroes 
were  dragged  from  passing  street  cars 
and  kicked  and  pounded  until  they  were 
unconscious.     In  some  instances  negroes 
thus  attacked  were  saved  from  the  fury 
of  the  mob  by  brave  white  women  who 
defended  them  until  they  could  reach  a 
place  of  safety.     Before  midnight  there 
'  were    ten    thousand    rioters    in    or   near 
Eighth   Avenue,   and   between   Twenty- 
fourth  and  Fiftieth  streets,  pursuing  and 
beating   all    the   negroes   that    could   be 
found.     The  police  reserves  were  out,  but 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  rioting  a  major- 
ity of  the  policemen  made  scarcely  any 
effort  to  restrain  the  mob.     Afterward, 
when  there  was  danger  that  the  disorder 
would  soon  be  beyond  control,  the  rioters 
were  dispersed  and  peace  was  restored. 
A  majority  of  the  policemen  were  quite 
willing  that   the   negroes   should   be  at- 
tacked.   They  arrested  only  a  few  whites, 
but  many  negroes,  a  majority  of  whom 
wen'  savagely  beaten  by  the  officers  them- 
selves.    Many  negroes  who  appealed  to 
the  officers  for  protection  suffered  a  club- 
bing in  response  or  were  turned  over  to 
the  violence  of  the  rioters.     Negroes  who 
had   been   arrested   and   taken   to   station 
houses    were    brutally    beaten    in    those 
houses  by  scores  of  policemen,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  some  suffered  in 
this  way  even  after  thev  had  been  placed 
in  cells.     The  chief  officers  of  the  force 


declined  to  punish  any  policeman  who 
had  thus  disgraced  himself  unless  some 
citizen  should  make  a  complaint  against 
him.  The  rioting  was  resumed  for  a 
short  time  on  Thursday  night,  but  was 
repressed  without  difficulty  by  the  police, 
who  did  their  duty  and  cleared  the 
streets. 


Coler  and 
the    Bosses 


The  factional  contest  in  the 
Democratic    party    of    the 
State   of    New   York  over 
the  candidacy  of  Comptroller  Coler  for 
the  nomination  for  the  office  of  Governor 
is  marked  by  increasing  bitterness,  and 
Mr.  Bryan  has  been  urged  by  some  of 
the  prominent  supporters  of  the  young 
Comptroller  to  give  Croker  and  his  allies 
a  word  of  advice.     The  situation  is  de- 
cidedly interesting  from  the  point  of  view 
of  national  politics ;  for  the  rejection  of 
Coler  at  the  demand  of  Boss  Croker  and 
the  Tammany  officeholders  whom  Coler 
has  opposed  and  whose  schemes  he  has 
thwarted  would  be  sharply  resented  by 
many  Democrats  in  the  State,  outside  of 
the  great  city,  who  believe  that  he  would 
receive  many  thousand  more  votes  than 
would  be  cast  for  any  candidate  accept 
able  to  Croker.     Ex-Senator  Hill  is  th? 
leading  advocate  of  Coler ;  and  the  fight 
between    Hill    and    Croker,    which    at- 
tracted   much    attention    at    the    Kansas 
City  convention,  is  an  open  one.       Ex- 
Senator  Murphy  stands  with  Croker.  He 
complains  that  Coler  is  "  trying  to  make 
people  think  he  is  better  than  his  party." 
In  a  skirmish  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Democratic    State    Committee    Hill    was 
beaten.     One  of  his  friends  moved  that 
Mayor   McGuire,   of   Syracuse — who  is 
openly  for  Coler — be  selected   for  tem- 
porary   chairman    of   the    State   conven- 
tion, which  is  to  be  held  on  September 
1 1 th.     After  a  bitter  debate  there  were 
only    23    votes    for    the    motion    and    26 
against   it.     At   last   accounts,   almost  a 
majority   of    the     convention     delegates 
were  counted  for  Coler,  but  his  nomina- 
tion still  depended  upon  the  action  of  the 
delegates  from  Brooklyn,  and  it  was  riot 
known  whether  Hugh  McLaughlin,  the 
old    Democratic    leader    or    boss    there, 
would  decide  in  favor  of  the  young  man. 
a  foe  of  all  bosses  and  political  jobbery, 
or  assist  Croker  in  preventing  his  nom- 
ination. 
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Canal  Grant 


The    latest    action    of    the 


Nicaragua!!  Government 
with  respect  to  the  project- 
ed interoceanic  canal  appears  to  clear  the 
way  for  negotiations  with  our  Govern- 
ment concerning  a  canal  to  he  made  and 
owned  by  the  United  States.  At  the  be- 
ginning- of  the  current  session  of  the 
Nicaraguan  Congress,  the  expiration  of 
the  old  Maritime  Company's  grant  was 
officially  announced,  and  that  company's 
stationary  property  on  the  canal  route 
was  seized.  Immediately  thereafter  the 
Government  of  Nicaragua  declared  that 
the  sweeping  concession  in  perpetuity  to 
the  Eyre-Cragin  syndicate  (the  Inter- 
oceanic Canal  Company)  was  in  full 
force.  This  syndicate  included  many 
prominent  hankers  and  other  capitalists 
in  the  United  States,  and  one  member  of 
it  gave  notice  that  the  company  would 
begin  work  at  once.  Altho  the  financial 
resources  of  the  syndicate  were  very 
great,  it  was  announced  in  Nicaragua  on 
the  13th  inst.  that  the  Government  had 
annulled  the  Eyre-Cragin  concession  be- 
cause the  syndicate  had  failed  to  pay  the 
$400,000  required  by  the  terms  of  the 
agreement,  in  addition  to  the  $100,000 
paid  some  time  ago  when  the  grant  was 
made  conditionally  before  the  expiration 
of  the  Maritime  Company's  concession. 
The  syndicate  was  informed  officially  on 
the  1 2th,  it  is  said,  that  its  grant  had  been 
annulled  on  the  3d,  the  $400,000  in  gold 
having  been  due  before  that  date.  The 
syndicate  has  given  to  the  public  no  ex- 
planation of  its  curious  failure  to  pay  the 
stipulated  sum. 


-  _  The     long     trial     ot 

^secretary   Powers      /-     "i     V      ri 

~       ...  Caleb     rowers, 

Convicted  ,  ,         ...      ,    .     ' 

charged    with    being 

an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  mur- 
der of  William  Goebel,  ended  on  Satur- 
day last  with  a  verdict  of  guilty.  Powers 
was  Secretary  of  State  in  Kentucky 
while  Taylor  held  the  office  of  Governor ; 
and  the  prosecutor  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  assassin  of  Goebel  stood  in  his 
office  room  and  discharged  the  rifle 
through  an  open  window.  The  jury  was 
composed  of  eight  Goebel  Democrats, 
three  anti-Goebel  Democrats,  and  one 
Republican.  It  was  out  a  little  less  than 
an  hour,  and  in  addition  to  finding  Pow- 
ers guilty  it  decided  by  unanimous  vote 


that  his  punishment  should  be  imprison- 
ment for  life.  His  counsel  will  apply  for 
a  new  trial.  Powers  declared  in  court 
that  the  verdict  was  an  unjust  one ;  in  a 
letter  to  the  public  he  calls  the  trial  "  a 
judicial  farce,"  and  says  that  "  innocence 
is  no  shield  with  $100,000  and  the  meth- 
ods of  Campbellism  against  you."  Four 
more  indicted  men  now  in  custody  are  to 
be  tried  on  a  similar  charge,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  the  Governor  of  Indiana  has 
decided  to  honor  requisitions  from  Ken- 
tucky for  Governor  Taylor  and  Finley, 
who  were  indicted  and  are  now  in  his 
State. 


The  Southern 
Presbyterian   Church 


The    statistics    for 
the  Southern  Pres- 


byterian Church 
show  79  presbyteries,  1,461  ministers, 
2,959  churches  and  a  membership  of 
225,890,  of  whom  9,705  were  added  on 
confession  of  faith.  The  contributions 
were  $2,032,936,  the  largest  sum  being 
for  pastors'  salaries,  $805,945.  Foreign 
missions  received  $141,507;  home  mis- 
sions, including  the  Assembly's  commit- 
tee and  the  local  committees,  $149,674; 
education,  $90,612;  colored  evangeliza- 
tion, $11,322.  Comparing  these  with  the 
preceding  years  the  membership  marks  a 
gain  of  4,800,  a  little  over  two  per  cent., 
about  the  same  ratio  as  the  preceding 
year.  The  number  of  ministers  has  di- 
minished by  10 ;  the  number  of  churches 
increased  by  40 ;  the  number  of  candi- 
dates is  less  by  40,  and  smaller  than  at 
any  time  since  1884.  The  additions  on 
confession  of  faith  increased  over  the 
past  year  by  over  1,000,  but  they  are  still 
less  than  at  any  time  since  1884.  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  baptisms.  The 
contributions  for  foreign  missions  are 
larger  than  in  any  previous  year,  an  in- 
crease over  the  last  year  of  $30,000,  the 
highest  previous  record  being  for  1897, 
$122,024,  less  than  the  present  year  by 
nearly  $20,000.  The  congregational  ex- 
penditures are  the  largest  of  any  year,  as 
also  the  amount  paid  for  pastors'  sala- 
ries, the  average  being  about  $800. 

The  Church  The  £hHrch  Mission- 

Missionary  Society   f^.Societv   °f   ^ 
land    has    long    been 
known  as  the  largest  organization  for  the 
conduct  of  foreign  missions.     Its  annual 
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report,  just  issued,  shows  a  record  of 
great  success  during  the  past  year.  The 
entire  income,  including  the  centenary 
and  special  funds,  amounted  to  consid- 
erably over  $2,000,000,  the  general  and 
appropriated  contributions  of  the  year  be- 
ing somewhat  over  $1,500,000.  The  re- 
view of  its  work  in  statistical  form 
shows  that  the  work  is  carried  on  in  541 
principal  stations  by  1,238  missionaries 
and  6,839  native  laborers,  making  a  to- 
tal of  8,077.  Of  tne  missionaries  412  are 
clergy,  146  laymen,  349  are  wives  of  mis- 
sionaries, and  there  are  331  unmarried 
women.  The  total  number  of  medical 
missionaries,  male  and  female,  is  85.  The 
number  of  communicants  reported  is  71,- 
500;  of  native  Christian  adherents, 
meaning  those  who  are  identified  with 
the  Christian  community,  altho  not  nec- 
essarily communicants,  270,600.  The 
number  of  baptisms  during  the  year  was 
19,415,  of  which  8,478  were  of  adults, 
the  remainder  of  children.  The  Society 
has  the  care  of  2,139  schools  and  semi- 
naries, with  a  total  of  104,197  pupils,  of 
whom  683  are  in  the  higher  grades  pre- 
paring for  service  in  the  Church.  The 
remainder  are  divided  between  boys  and 
girls  in  the  proportion  of  71,000  boys  to 
32,000  girls.  The  medical  work  reports 
11,557  m  patients,  and  641,006  visits  to 
out  patients.  The  work  of  the  Society 
is  carried  on  in  West  Africa,  at  Sierra 
Leone,  Yoruba  and  the  Niger  territory. 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,  including  the 
coast  district  at  Mombasa  and  Uganda, 
Egypt,  Palestine,  Persia,  Northern  Ara- 
bia, or  Southern  Mesopotamia,  India, 
Ceylon,  Mauritius,  China,  Japan,  New 
Zealand,  and  Northwestern  Canada  and 
British  Columbia.  The  Church  Mission- 
ary Society  missions  in  China  are  not  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  trouble,  but 
principally  south  of  Shanghai,  along  the 
coast  and  in  the  far  west  of  China.  The 
progress  in  the  different  missions  during 
the  year  has  been  very  noted.  Among 
the  specially  successful  ones  are  those  at 
Uganda,  extending  far  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  that  province  itself.  In  Persia  also 
the  missionaries  are  no  longer  confined 
to  the  Armenian  suburbs,  but  are  able  to 
reside  within  the  long  jealously  guarded 
walls  of  Ispahan.  Probably  the  most 
significant  fact  in  connection  with  this 
Society's  work  has  been  its  resolve  to  re- 
fuse appointment  to  no  thoroughly  qual- 


ified and  well  accredited  applicant  for 
missionary  service  because  of  lack  of 
funds.  Under  this  rule  the  force  has 
very  largely  increased  within  the  past 
decade,  and  during  the  past  year  the  num- 
ber of  acceptances  for  missionary  work 
has  been  122,  47  men  and  75  women. 


An  Italian 
Religious  Reformer 


Italy  is  not  normal- 
ly nor  naturally 
headquarters  for  in- 
dependent religious  thought ;  but  usual- 
ly those  Italian  savants  who  make  new 
departures  in  this  direction  form  inter- 
esting objects  for  study.  This  is  true  in 
particular  of  Raffaele  Mariano,  who  pro- 
poses some  radical  reforms  in  the  mod- 
ern Roman  Catholic  system.  Mariano  is 
a  follower  of  the  great  German  scholar, 
Gregorovius,  the  leading  authority  on 
the  history  of  the  eternal  city.  He  does 
not  want  the  Italians  to  become  Wal- 
densians,  or  Lutherans,  or  Reformed, 
or  even  Anglican,  or  old  Catholics.  He 
advises  that  they  remain  "  good  Catho- 
lics," but  with  a  greatly  modified  creed. 
In  his  proposed  articles  of  faith  there  is 
found  no  room  for  monarchical  or  Papal 
form  of  government  by  divine  right,  nor 
for  the  decrees  of  the  Councils  of  Trent, 
or  of  the  Vatican,  nor  for  the  authority 
of  the  councils  of  the  ancient  or  the 
medieval  Church,  or  of  the  Church 
fathers,  or  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  nor  for 
the  Cathedra  Petri.  In  fact,  he  has  ex- 
cluded from  his  scheme  of  Catholicism 
almost  everything  that  constitutes  the 
distinguishing  feature  of  modern  Ro- 
man Catholicism.  Due  respect,  how- 
ever, shall  be  shown  toward  the  Word  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  recent  years  he 
has  written  half  a  dozen  works  on  the 
origin  and  development  of  early  Chris- 
tianity, with  special  reference  to  its  re- 
lations to  the  institution  of  papacy,  with 
conclusions  that  are  rather  peculiar. 
While  he  denies  that  this  institution  is 
of  divine  right  or  has  divine  authority, 
he  claims  that  those  are  wofully  mis- 
taken and  are  in  conflict  with  the  best 
of  authorities  who  think  that  the  papacy 
is  the  work  of  fraud  or  deception.  He  is 
able  to  cite  excellent  Protestant  author- 
ity, among  these  such  determined  Lu- 
therans as  Professor  Nosgen,  of  Ro- 
stock, to  show  that  the  best  modern 
scholarship   admits   that    Peter   was   in 
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Rome  and  was  the  first  religious  teacher 
in  that  city.  He  can  further  appeal  to 
that  prince  of  patriotic  and  New  Testa- 
ment scholars,  Professor  Zahn,  of  Er- 
langen,  in  confirmation  of  the  same  con- 
viction. He  evidently  would  not  abol- 
ish the  Papal  institution,  but  would  only 
deprive  it  of  what  he  regards  as  its 
usurped  rights.  Mariano  is  a  finished 
scholar,  and  is  thoroughly  at  home  in 
modern  theological  research.  One  of  the 
most  peculiar  positions  which  he  takes 
in  his  elaborate  effort  to  demonstrate 
that  the  growth  and  development  of 
L'ltramontanism  within  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  unfolding  of  its  wonder- 
ful strength  in  political  and  other  depart- 
ments is  largely  attributable  to  the  teach- 
ings of  the  liberal  theology  of  the  Prot- 
estants. He  directs  his  polemics  chiefly 
against  Professor  Harnack,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  whom  he  regards  as 
the  leader  of  these  classes. 


The  Oppression 
of  Finland 


The  Russian  policy  of 
repressing   all    national 


life  in  Finland  goes  on 
remorselessly.       Following     upon     the 
decree    abrogating    the    constitution    a 
Ukase    has    recently    been    issued    an- 
nouncing that  the  time  has  come  to  put 
the  Russian  language  in  its  official  posi- 
tion, and  henceforth  a  population  of  a 
little  less  than  3,000,000  educated,  inde- 
pendent people  are  to  be  governed  in  a 
language  which  barely  8,000  can  under- 
stand.    The  local  language  is  practical- 
ly  outlawed,   for  not  even  the   smaller 
magistrates  are  to  be  allowed  its  use.  An 
excuse  has  apparently  been  sought  in  a 
declaration  made  by  Alexander  I  in  1808 
that  the  Finnish  and  Swedish  languages 
were  to  be  used  only  until  such  time  as 
Russian  could  be  introduced,  but  that  pre- 
ceded Jthe  meeting  of  the  Estates  and  the 
solemn  pledge  that  the   Finns  were  to 
have  the  free  use  of  their  own  language 
in   administration.     This   new   law   also 
practically  abrogates  the  promise    that 
the  Government  officials,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, shall  be  native  born   Finland- 
ers.     As  was  to  be  expected,  the  Depu- 
ties spoke  out  strongly  in  regard  to  this 
"  insulting  infringement  "  of  the  rights 
of  the  Finnish  people,  and  the  Senate,  to 
which  the  decree  was  sent,  refused  to 
sanction    its    publication.     Then     came 


peremptory  orders  from  St.  Petersburg, 
and  fourteen  out  of  twenty-one  Senators 
resigned   rather   than   be  parties   to  the 
publication,  and  to  the  last  a  minority 
stood  out  against  it.     With  this  language 
edict  have  came  others.     The  press  laws 
have   been   modified,   and   the  most   im- 
portant  newspaper    in    the   country   has 
been  suppressed,  meetings  are  prohibited, 
and  in  general  the  people  are  being  made 
to  feel   the  oppression  of  Russian  des- 
potism.    What  makes  this  whole  treat- 
ment of  Finland  more  noticeable  is  its 
marked  contrast  to  the  Russian   claims 
with  regard  to  the  methods  of  treatment 
of  conquered  provinces  in  Asia.    There,  it 
is  said,  tribes,  so  long  as  they  pay  their 
tribute  and  preserve  peace,  are  left  very 
much  to  themselves.     Here  is  a  nation 
that  has  been  most  loyal  and  peaceful, 
yet  most  solemn  pledges  made  to  it  have 
been    ignored,    and    even    ostentatiously 
broken.     The   result   is   general    discon- 
tent   and    a    spirit    of    insubordination 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  result  in  great 
material     loss     to    the     Empire,     either 
through  the  emigration  of  a  fine  class  of 
citizens  or  a  general  collapse  of  indus- 
tries  from  the  loss  of  ambition.       The 
Czar,  it  is  believed,  has  had  comparative- 
ly  little   to   do   with  this,    M.    Pobiedo- 
nostseff  being  the  chief  mover,  and  the 
Czar  allowing  him  to  have  his  way  in 
this  to  keep  him  out  of  even  more  serious 
mischief.     The  wisdom  of  such  a  course 
is  regarded  as  doubtful. 

J* 


Anti-Semitism  in 
Rumania 


The  Rumanian  Gov- 
ernment is  achieving 
a  somewhat  unenviable 
notoriety  from  its  treatment  of  the  Jew- 
ish question.  At  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
this  country  received  its  independence 
on  specific  conditions,  one  of  these  being 
that  difference  of  religious  creeds  and 
confessions  was  not  to  be  alleged  against 
any  person  in  regard  to  public  employ- 
ment or  the  exercise  of  professions  and 
industries.  This  particular  point  has  been 
persistently  disregarded  by  the  Rumanian 
Government.  A  new  naturalization  law 
makes  it  practically  impossible  for  Ru- 
manian Jews  to  become  citizens  of  their 
native  land,  and  during  the  past  twenty 
years,  aside  from  800  Jewish  soldiers 
naturalized  in  1879,  less  than  100  Ru- 
manian   Jews,    members    of    20    or    30 
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wealthy  families,  have  succeeded  in  se- 
curing the  right.  Restrictions  of  every 
kind  and  disabilities  are  in  full  force. 
Foremost  among  them  is  the  denial  of 
free  education.  There  are  in  the  country 
30,000  Jewish  children  who  by  right  are 
eligible  for  the  schools.  Less  than  3.000 
are  admitted  even  on  the  payment  of  fees, 
from  which  all  Rumanians  are  exempt. 
Even  the  establishment  of  Jewish  vol- 
untary schools  has  been  hampered  as 
much'  as  possible.  Practically  the  only 
means  by  which  the  synagog  can  raise 
funds  for  educational  and  charitable  un- 
dertakings is  the  communal  tax  on  meat, 
which  has  always  been  cheerfully  paid. 
This,  however,  has  been  suppressed  by 
the  ( Government  on  the  plea  that  the  Jew- 
ish habit  of  slaughtering  animals  for  food 
is  not  humane.  Furthermore,  no  Jews 
are  admitted  to  normal  schools,  to  the 
special  professional  and  art  schools,  and 
even  the  universities  are  practically 
closed  to  them  by  a  regulation  which 
places  the  fees  for  Jews  at  prohibitive 
rates.  Xo  Jew  can  hold  office  on  the 
Rumanian  Railway,  can  be  an  architect, 
a  veterinary  surgeon,  a  dispensing  chem- 
ist, or  a  lawyer;  he  may  not  be  em- 
ployed at  the  national  bank  or  serve  on 
the  Rumanian  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
altho  Jewish  merchants  make  consider- 
able contributions  to  its  revenues.  The 
Jew  must  serve  in  the  army,  yet  cannot 
gain  a  commission,  and  so  on  through  the 
whole  list  of  relations  held  by  the  peo- 
ple to  the  Government  or  even  to  so- 
ciety. One  natural  result  of  this  legis- 
lative oppression  has  been  the  breaking 
out  of  riots,  expressive  of  the  contempt 
felt  for  the  race  by  the  ruling  classes. 
Following  upon  this  there  is  manifest  a 
feverish  desire  to  leave  the  country,  and 
to  almost  every  other  section  of  the  world 
pilgrim  bands  are  starting,  and  only  a 
genuine  resolve  to  accord  to  them  the 
rights  already  assured  by  the  Berlin 
treaty  will  retain  in  the  country  an  ele- 
ment absolutely  essential  to  its  general 
prosperity. 


An   Outspoken 
Turk 


Idle  Turkish  consuls, 
at  least  those  in  Kurope, 
are  having  a  hard  time. 
A  most  pathetic  appeal  was  recently  sent 
from  Paris  to  the  Turkish  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  saying  that  no  salaries 


had  been  paid  for  four  months,  and  that 
they  were  in  urgent  need  of  money.  This 
general  fact  lias  inspired  the  Turkish 
consul-general  at  Brussels  to  enter  a 
most  energetic  protest  against  a  scheme 
with  regard  to  which  comparatively  little 
has  been  known — namely,  the  building 
of  a  railroad  from  Damascus  to  Mecca. 
This  scheme,  it  is  stated,  is  the  laughing 
stock  of  engineers  in  Europe,  but  seems 
to  be  a  great  favorite  with  the  Sultan, 
who  is  said  to  be  squandering  upon  it 
the  money  which  it  is  claimed  belong 
Ins  diplomatic  service.  The  consul- 
general  informs  his  ruler  that  the  Empire 
has  not  the  means  of  constructing  a  line 
of  100  kilometers  (62  miles)  much  less 
one  of  2,000  kilometers.  He  speaks  of 
the  fact  that  from  the  month  of  January 
to  July  the  diplomatic  corps  had  received 
only  one  month's  salary,  ant'  that  in  spite 
of  all  the  irades  on  the  subject.  In  ad- 
dition it  had  been  proposed  to  retain  as 
subscriptions  during  a  year  ten  per  cent. 
of  the  salaries  of  the  officials.  Now  the 
consul  says  this  ten  per  cent,  has  al- 
ready been  retained  in  order  to  pay  the 
salaries  regularly,  and  yet  never  have 
they  been  so  badly  paid.  He  then  goes 
into  details  and  asks  whether  his  Maj- 
esty has  ever  visited  the  imperial  work- 
shops to  see  whether  they  can  furnish  the 
required  quantity  of  rails.  If  he  has  not, 
it  might  be  well  for  him  to  do  so,  and  thus 
learn  how  thoroughly  he  has  been  de- 
ceived. An  empire  that  cannot  even 
make  its  own  head  gear  can  scared)  ex- 
pect to  raise  its  own  rails.  It  has  been 
affirmed  that  the  Syrian  forests  could  fur- 
nish the  sleepers  for  the  road.  But 
where  in  Svria  is  there  a  forest?  Long 
ago  under  the  wise  administration  of  the 
Empire  every  vestige  of  one  had  disap- 
peared. Furthermore,  this  impatient  of- 
ficial calls  attention  to  the  absurdity  of 
the  project  as  of  no  practical  use.  It  is 
to  run  across  deserts  without  water  or 
inhabitants;  it  will  be  an  object  of  hos- 
tility for  the  Bedouin  tribes,  which  the 
Government  has  never  yet  been  able  to 
subjugate  and  keeps  in  comparative  peace 
only  by  the  payment  of  a  tribute.  Under 
such  circumstances  constantly  to  hamper, 
harass  and  exasperate  the  entire  diplo- 
matic service  in  order  to  gratify  a  whim 
can  be  explained  on  no  other  basis  than 
that  the  Sultan  prefers  to  listen  to  a 
"  crew   of    intriguing   parasites  "    rather 
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than  to  men  who  know  of  the  facts.  The 
consul  has  evidently  the  courage  of  his 
convictions. 

J* 
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The  Capture    of     ,,         ,r-    ,   r  .1/ 

„  ,  f  the  allied  forces  on  the 

&  evening      of       August 

14th  apparently  after  a  severe  fight 
at  the  gates.  A  cablegram  from  Gen- 
eral Chaffee  announces  the  entrance  on 
Tuesday  evening,  a  day  earlier  than  most 
of  the  notices,  which  placed  it  on  the  15th, 
and  he  says  that  eight  were  wounded 
during  the  day's  fighting,  otherwise  all 
were  well,  including  the  entire  Ameri- 
can  community  gathered  in  the  city. 
Subsequent  to  this  has  come  informa- 
tion of  severe  fighting  in  the  Imperial 
City,  indicating  that  the  allies  find  it  nee- 
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essary  to  control  the  whole  in  order  to 
secure  order.  A  part  of  the  city  is  also 
reported  to  be  on  fire.  With  the  earlier 
statements  of  the  relief  of  the  lega- 
tions had  come  the  announcement  that 
the  Empress  Dowager  had  withdrawn 
i"  llsian-fu,  or  Si-ngan-fu,  an  old 
capital  of  China  in  the  province  of 
Shensi,  and  had  compelled  the  Em- 
peror against  his  will  to  go  with 
her.  In  connection  with  the  latest  state- 
ments as  to  the  occupation  of  the  capital 
comes  a  report  that  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager was  still  in  the  imperial  city  un- 
der the  fire  of  the  allies,  having  been  de- 
tained by  Prince  Yung-Lu.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  unsatisfactory  form  of 
the  statements  is  probably  that  tele- 
graphic communication  has  been  broken, 
and  that  the  messages  which  we  have  re- 


ceived by  couriers  were  understood  to 
be  supplementary  to  others  which  have 
not  gotten  through.  The  various  re- 
ports unite  in  praising  the  Japanese  sol- 
diers for  their  coolness  and  valor  under 
peculiarly  difficult  conditions.  There 
has  been  considerable  anxiety  as  to  the 
company  of  missionaries  at  Paoting-fu. 
The  first  reports  were  that  they  had  been 
killed ;  then  came  a  rumor  that  they  were 
safe  under  guard  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. The  latest  information,  however, 
indorsed  by  the  United  States  Consul  at 
Chefu  and  the  missionaries  there,  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  entire  community  were  put 
to  death  by  the  mob.  There  are  also  ru- 
mors of  massacres  of  Roman  Catholic 
missionaries  and  converts  in  the  eastern 
section,  but  Central,  Western  and  South- 
ern China  as  yet  appear  to  be  perfectly 
quiet. 


_      .  There  has  been  considerable 

M  attention  given  to  the  situa- 

ovemen  s  ^^  ^  Shanghai.  The  British 
Government  had  brought  on  a  supply  of. 
soldiers  from  India,  which  it  proposed  to 
land  at  that  city.  Objection  was  made  by 
the  consuls,  and  it  was  intimated  that  the 
other  Powers  would  feel  called  upon  to 
land  their  own  troops.  The  order  then 
went  from  London  that  the  troops  should 
pass  on  to  the  north.  Immediately  the 
consuls  joined  forces  in  protesting 
against  this,  affirming  that  some  foreign 
troops  were  essential  there  to  protect  the 
settlement.  A  torpedo  boat  was  dis- 
patched to  recall  the  troops,  and  soon  they 
were  landed,  with  the  cordial  approval  of 
the  consuls  and  the  European  Powers  di- 
rectly interested.  This  action  was  crit- 
icised very  severely  by  the  English  press 
as  indicating  the  vacillating  character  of 
the  British  Government.  The  Foreign 
Office,  however,  was  inclined  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  shrewd  method  of  settling  a 
somewhat  knotty  question.  They  an- 
nounced themselves  as  entirely  willing  to 
defer  to  the  feeling  of  the  Powers  and 
only  sought  the  general  good.  The  con- 
sensus of  the  consuls  had  indicated  a 
change  of  opinion,  and  they  were  entire- 
ly willing  to  accord  to  that  change.  In 
regard  to  the  future  action  of  the  Powers 
there  appears  to  be  no  very  great  clear- 
ness of  opinion.  The  American  Govern- 
ment  repeats   its  announcement   that  it 
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proposes,  after  the  relief  of  the  legations, 
to  see  that  order  is  secured  and  a  stable 
government  established  at  the  capital. 
This  is  indorsed  by  the  German  Govern- 
ment, but  there  are  various  surmises  as 
to  how  it  is  to  be  brought  about  and  what 
it  is  to  involve.  Will  it  be  necessary  to 
dethrone  the  Empress  Dowager,  and  put 
somebody  who  may  be  relied  upon  in  her 
place?  Will  large  additional  forces  be 
called  for  aside  from  those  now  in  the 
Empire?  Will  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  or  Russia,  France,  and 
especially  Germany,  have  the  leading 
voice  in  the  settlement  of  the  question? 
Germany  seems  to  think  that  her  inter- 
ests are  the  most  prominent,  and  there  are 
indications  that  the  appointment  of  Field 
Marshal  von  Waldersee  was  made  in 
view  of  the  future  diplomatic  complica- 
tions rather  than  of  the  immediate  mili- 
tary necessities.  The  Chinese  Minister 
at  Washington  has  handed  to  the  Gov- 
ernment a  request  from  China  through 
Li  Hung  Chang  that  Minister  Conger 
or  some  other  American  official  be  ap- 
pointed as  Commissioner  with  authority 
to  open  negotiations  for  peace.  In  the 
absence  of  Secretaries  Hay  and  Root  no 
immediate  answer  was  given.  Similar 
applications,  it  is  said,  have  been  made 
to  other  Powers,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  there  will  be  a  conference  in  order 
to  insure  unity  of  action.  Another  im- 
portant announcement  is  that  two  of  the 
influential  viceroys  have  made  earnest 
application  to  the  Powers  that  no  disre- 
spect be  shown  to  the  Emperor  or  Em- 
press Dowager. 


The  South  African 
Muddle  - 


South  African  mat- 
ters are  as  much  of 
a  muddle  as  ever. 
General  De  Wet  has  slipped  through 
General  Kitchener's  fingers  and  escaped 
with  his  whole  force  into  the  Transvaal, 
where  he  apparently  holds  the  region 
west  of  Pretoria  at  his  command.  He 
undertook  to  try  conclusions  again  with 
General  Baden-Powell,  and  coming  up  in 
front  of  him,  demanded  his  surrender. 
The  general  wanted  to  gain  time  for  a 
flank  movement,  and  hence  asked  for 
terms,  but  the  messenger  accomplished 
his  purpose  in  finding  out  the  size  of  the 
British  force,  and  without  returning  any 


answer  the  wily  Boer  slipped  away 
There  is  a  redeeming  feature  in  the  dis- 
covery that  the  garrison  at  Eland's  River 
which  it  was  supposed  had  been  captured, 
is  safe,  and  has  been  relieved.  The  few 
hundred  men  made  a  plucky  fight,  and 
held  out  against  a  larger  force  of  Boers. 
There  comes  a  somewhat  uneasy,  altho  as 
yet  unconfirmed,  rumor  of  trouble  among 
the  native  tribes.  The  British  censorship 
of  the  telegraph  and  the  press  is  very 
rigid,  but  through  the  Portuguese  ports 
there  has  come  a  story  of  a  rising  by 
20,000  of  the  Matabeles.  Whether  there 
is  good  foundation  for  this  rumor  or  not 
is  not  entirely  evident,  altho  the  rigid 
consorship  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  situation  is  more  serious  than  has 
been  supposed.  Lord  Roberts  has  ap- 
parently lost  patience,  and  has  given  up 
his  policy  of  conciliation,  issuing  a  proc- 
lamation canceling  his  previous  order  re- 
garding oaths  of  neutrality  and  passes. 
Hereafter  no  oaths  will  be  taken  or  pas- 
sage granted,  and  all  burghers  will  be 
regarded  as  prisoners  of  war.  The 
houses  and  farms  of  armed  Boers  will  be 
destroyed,  and  damage  to  railroads  will 
be  punished  by  fines  on  land.  The  rea- 
son for  this  is  said  to  be  the  abuse  by  the 
Boers  of  the  leniency  shown  them  and 
the  advantage  taken  of  it  to  continue  their 
resistance  to  the  British.  The  repeated 
breaking  of  the  oath  of  neutrality  is 
stated  to  be  due  to  the  announcement  by 
the  Government  of  the  Transvaal  that 
such  violation  is  not  immoral.  What 
the  effect  of  this  will  be  in  general  is  not 
yet  evident,  altho  it  would  seem  certain 
to  embitter  the  contest  and  make  peace 
more  difficult.  The  escape  of  General 
De  Wet  and  the  combination  of  different 
forces  in  the  Transvaal  lengthens  out  the 
prospect  of  war  somewhat  indefinitely. 
The  Boers  seem  to  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  taking  prisoners  does  not 
pay,  for  in  several  instances  they  have  re- 
tained only  the  officers  and  allowed  the 
soldiers  to  go  free.  A  number  of  these 
who  escaped  from  General  De  Wet's 
army  announced  that  he  is  holding  Presi- 
dent Steyn  under  surveillance.  From 
President  Kruger  there  is  no  news,  but 
he  appears  to  be  holding  his  own,  and  not 
to  be  in  immediate  fear  of  capture,  or 
anxious  to  surrender. 


The    Cause  of  the    "  Yellow    Cyclone." 

By  Rev.   Francis  E.   Clark,   D.D., 

President  of  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 


WHEN  I  reached  London  a  few- 
days  ago,  after  a  rapid  journey 
from  China  across  Siberia,  I  was 
waylaid  by  reporters  from  many  of  the 
daily  papers,  who,  with  more  than  Amer- 
ican persistence,  demanded  the  latest 
news  from  the  empire  of  the  Boxers. 

One  question  which  they  almost  inva- 
riably asked  was  whether  I  deemed  the 
missionaries  responsible  for  the  uprising. 
I  did  not  at  first  understand  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  question,  having  been  for  sev- 
eral weeks  out  of  range  of  the  daily  paper 
and  its  discussions,  but  I  soon  found  that 
it  was  widely  reported  throughout  the 
Old  World  that  the  missionary  was  really 
at  the  bottom  of  the  uprising.  This  idea 
had  been  greatly  strengthened  by  Lord 
Salisbury's  speech  at  Exeter  Hall  in 
which,  it  is  said,  he  seized  the  opportunity 
to  implore  the  missionaries  of  the  Cross 
to  moderate  their  propagandist  ardor. 
Said  Lord  Salisbury : 

"  The  Chinese  and  other  nations  have  grot 
the  idea  that  missionary  work  is  a  mere  in- 
strument of  the  secular  government  in  order 
to  achieve  the  ohjects  it  has  in  view.  This  is 
a  most  dangerous  and  terrible  snare." 

Of  course,  when  thus  put  there  is  much 
force  in  Lord  Salisbury's  warning,  but 
the  responsibility  for  subsequent  out- 
breaks rests  not  upon  the  missionary  and 
his  work,  but  upon  the  governments  who 
make  a  pretext  of  avenging  tihe  missiona- 
ries by  seizing  the  territory  and  property 
of  the  people  whom  he  has  gone  to  con- 
vert.    Says  Mr.  Stead : 

"  Nowadays  when  the  heathen  slay  a  mis- 
sionary, the  missionary's  government  seize  a 
province.  The  missionary  has  become  not  so 
much  a  John  the  Baptist  of  the  Gospel  as  an 
avant  courier  of  the  general  and  the  gunboat." 

Tho  there  may  be  several  grains  of 
truth  in  this  characterization  of  mission- 
ary operation,  again  I  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  greedy  foreign 
Power,  and  not  the  missionary,  upon 
whom  the  responsibility  must  be  laid. 
Some  other  pretext  for  national  aggran- 
dizement would  be  found  if  the  mission- 
ary did  not  furnish  a  convenient  one. 


Nowhere  in  the  far  East,  in  creditable 
circles,  did  I  hear  it  suggested  that  the 
missionary  was  to  blame  for  the  Boxers, 
or  for  the  dreadful  uneasiness  and  appre- 
hension which  then  prevailed.  Mer- 
chants and  diplomats  and  foreign  resi- 
dents of  high  and  low  degree  alike  knew 
too  well  that  there  were  other  causes  to 
blame  for  straining  the  bowstring  of  na- 
tional feeling  and  prejudice  so  tight  that 
at  last  it  snapped  asunder. 

I  left  China  immediately  before  the  out- 
break occurred,  and  was  in  Peking  barely 
three  weeks  before  the  ill-fated  missiona- 
ries and  diplomats  were  cut  off  from  the 
outer  world  and  besieged  in  the  Imperial 
city.  The  thunder  cloud  was  seen  to  be 
gathering  in  the  West.  The  lurid  light- 
nings were  already  warning  the  foreign- 
ers of  the  approach  of  a  terrible  storm. 
But  even  then,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  re- 
sponsible person  in  China  blamed  the  mis- 
sionaries for  the  upheaval,  which  was  seen 
to  be  inevitable.  In  fact,  by  all  whose 
opinion  is  worth  having,  the  missionary 
was  regarded  as  the  herald  of  peace  and 
good  will  between  China  and  the  foreign- 
er, and  if  any  one  could  allay  the  stored 
up  wrath  of  the  Yellow  man  and  turn  it 
aside  from  his  White  neighbor,  it  was 
thought  to  be  this  same  missionary. 

More  than  one  diplomat  in  high  station 
assured  me  of  this.  The  able  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of 
Japan  told  me,  as  he  has  told  many  oth- 
ers, that  the  influence  of  the  foreign  mis- 
sionary had  done  more  for  the  enlighten- 
ment and  progress  of  Japan  than  all  other 
foreign  influences,  political  and  commer- 
cial, combined.  Mr.  Conger,  himself, 
whose  name  during  these  troublous 
weeks  has  become  so  familiar  to  the  read- 
ing public,  spoke  to  me  in  equally  high 
terms  of  missionary  work  in  China. 
While  I  was  at  Peking  he  presided  at  a 
missionary  gathering  held  in  the  interests 
of  the  Christian  Endeavor  movement  in 
China,  and  took  occasion  in  his  opening 
remarks  to  speak  in  unstinted  terms  of 
praise  of  mission  work  in  China.  At  a 
previous  meeting  of  the  missionary  asso- 
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ciation  he  had  more  at  length  expressed 
his  views  on  the  same  subject;  and,  while 
suggestirtg  some  ways  in  which  he 
thought  the  labors  of  the  missionaries 
might  be  strengthened  by  greater  co-op- 
eration, and  less  insistence  on  denomina- 
tional tenets,  on  the  whole  he  had  spoken 
in  the  highest  terms  of  eulogy  of  the 
work  and  worth  of  the  missionaries 
throughout  the  empire  as  he  had  ob- 
served it. 

Jt  must  be  said  that  there  was  one  ex- 
ception made  by  many  to  this  almost  uni- 
versal chorus  of  praise.  It  was  said  that 
the  Catholic  missionaries  had  often  un- 
wisely and  sometimes  unjustly  defended 
their  converts  in  court,  and  that  a  China- 
man who  wanted  to  go  to  law  would 
sometimes  seek  the  protection  and  influ- 
ence of  a  priest  when  the  justice  of  his 
cause  was  somewhat  dubious.  But  such 
unwisdom  had  never  been  charged,  so 
far  as  I  know,  in  a  single  instance  upon 
a  Protestant  missionary.  They  had  stu- 
diously refrained  from  taking  up  the 
cases  of  their  converts,  or  advocating 
them  before  the  authorities.  They  had 
even  gained  the  ill  will  and  enmity  of 
Christian  Chinamen  with  lawsuits  on 
their  hands,  because  they  so  conscien- 
tiously refused  to  press  even  a  just  claim. 

To  what,  then,  can  this  terrible  "  Yel- 
low Cyclone  "  be  attributed?  The  causes 
are  not  far  to  seek,  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  lay  them  at  the  door  of  the  messengers 
of  the  Gospel  of  Peace.  The  Chinaman 
is  no  fool,  if  he  is  in  a  stage  of  "  arrested 
development,"  and  an  eye  much  less  keen 
than  his  would  have  seen  how  the  white 
races  were  little  by  little  making-  en- 
croachments  upon  his  beloved  land.  He 
has  not  forgotten  the  bombardment  of 
Canton,  nor  the  establishment  of  Great 
P>ritain  on  the  island  of  Hong  Kong,  ob- 
taining as  she  did  for  a  part  of  her  very 
empire  the  most  beautiful  and  important 
harbor  on  all  the  coast  of  Asia.  He  could 
not  tail  to  see  the  aggressions  of  France 
in  the  south  and  Germany  in  the  north, 
nor  fail  to  note  that,  little  by  little,  the 
huge  Octopus  of  the  West  was  stretching 
out  its  tentacles  over  the  empire  of  his 
fathers.  Me  readily  perceived  that  every 
case  of  mob  violence,  every  little  disturb- 
ance was  magnified  by  European  Powers 
until  it  became  a  case  for  indemnity  and 
land  grabbing. 

But  perhaps  the  aggressions  which  at 


last  brought  things  to  a  crisis  were  thosj 
of  the  Germans  in  Shantung  and  of  the 
Russians  in  Manchuria.  The  Chinaman 
saw  the  mailed  hands  of  Russia  and  Ger- 
many closing  upon  him,  and  he  realized 
how  little  there  would  be  left  when  those 
two  iron  hands  came  together  in  Peking. 
Undoubtedly  the  building  of  the  rail- 
ways was  the  last  straw  that  broke  the  pa- 
tient camel's  back.  For  years  the  Celes- 
tial had  fought  against  the  advent  of  the 
iron  horse.  He  evidently  felt  by  intui- 
tion that  the  railways  would  herald  the 
end  of  the  old  regime  and  the  beginning 
of  a  new  China.  If  there  is  anything 
that  the  average  Celestial  rapturously 
adores  it  is  the  ancient  landmark.  If  there 
is  anything  that  he  utterly  and  totally  de- 
tests it  is  the  new  innovation.  But  in 
spite  of  his  protests  and  his  objections, 
his  diplomatic  postponements,  and  his  de- 
struction of  the  early  railways  themselves, 
the  iron  horse  had  at  last  come  to  China. 
The  railway  was  already  completed  from 
Taku  on  the  coast  to  Tientsin,  thirty 
miles  up  the  Pei-ho  River.  From  Tien- 
tsin it  had  stretched  its  glistening  rails 
ninety  miles  further  to  l 'eking,  and  had 
been  arrested  only  three  or  four  miles  from 
the  imperial  purple  forbidden  city  itself. 
From  Peking  it  had  been  built  beyond 
Pao-ting-fu  a  hundred  miles  south  and 
east,  and  was  rapidly  stretching  on  to 
Hankau  and  the  far  south.  A  line  had 
also  been  completed  to  Pei-te-ho.  on  the 
coast,  and  another  was  rapidly  making 
its  way  to  Mukden  in  Manchuria,  while 
the  Trans-Siberian  and  Eastern  China 
Railway  was  the  greatest  menace  of  all, 
and  threatened  to  bring  Paris  within 
eleven  days  of  Peking. 

Nor  was  it  simply  the  Chinaman's  in- 
herent hatred  of  progress  and  Western 
inventions  that  made  him  fear  and  hate 
the  advent  of  the  railway.  He  had  more 
substantial  grounds  for  his  resentment. 
The  railway  had  thrown  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  coolies  out  of  work.  The  iron 
horse  carried  a  hundred  tons  weight  of 
goods  in  a  single  trip  from  Tientsin  to 
Peking  in  four  hours,  whereas  it  would 
have  taken  five  hundred  coolies  and  as 
many  carts  and  nudes  to  have  accom- 
plised  the  same  work  in  the  olden  days. 
The  coolies,  if  not  the  mules,  were  all  on 
the  side  of  the  old  order  of  things  and 
against  the  new  innovations. 

But,  most  serious  of  all,  these  railways 
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ran  through  graveyards  and  disturbed 
the  bones  of  their  ancestors.  It  was  im- 
possible that  it  should  be  otherwise,  for 
China  is  one  great  graveyard,  and  if  the 
road  runs  anywhere  it  must  disturb  an- 
cient bones.  As  much  pains  as  possible, 
perhaps,  was  taken  to  avoid  disturbing 
the  graves,  for  the  railway  builders  knew 
the  consequences,  but  it  was  impossible 
to  avoid  a  thousand  causes  of  complaint. 

\<>  one  who  has  not  been  in  China  can 
realize  the  intense  devotion  of  the  inhab- 
itant of  the  Middle  Kingdom  to  the 
graves  of  his  ancestors.  Ancestor  wor- 
ship is  his  one  religion.  These  graves 
are  his  altars  and  his  most  cherished  tem- 
ples. At  them  he  burns  his  mock  money, 
and  fires  his  noisy  crackers  and  offers  his 
grotesque  worship.  It  is  said  that  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  are 
spent  by  Chinamen  every  year  in  pur- 
chasing mock  money,  incense,  and  paper 
gewgaws  to  be  burned  at  the  graves  of 
their  ancestors.  All  kinds  of  fish,  flesh 
and  fowl,  vegetables  and  fruits,  are  taken 
to  these  graves  in  order  that  the  spirits  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Styx  may  have  re- 
freshment for  their  long  journey;  and 
paper,  representing  billions  of  taels  in 
gold  and  silver,  is  burned  in  order  that 
they  may  have  wherewith  to  pay  Charon 
for  their  passage.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
these  hideous  lines  of  modern  rails,  rim- 
ing ruthlessly  through  their  cemeteries, 
unearthing  the  white  bones  of  their  an- 
cestors, destroying  the  rest  and  peace  of 
their  dead  relatives,  should  provoke  the 
living  to  ungovernable  fury. 

The  promoters  of  the  revolution  added 
fuel  to  the  fire  by  circulating  stories  of 
unnamable  atrocities,  of  Chinese  babies 


being  killed  by  wholesale  in  order  that 
they  might  be  placed  beneath  the  sleep- 
ers of  the  railway,  of  poisoned  wells  and 
of  demons  in  human  shape  who  had  come 
to  China  to  kill  every  long-queued  native 
and  make  the  country  all  their  own. 

These  causes  are  indeed  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  dreadful  uprising  against 
the  foreigners  in  the  land  of  Cathay  with- 
out laying  any  portion  of  the  real  blame 
upon  -the  shoulders  of  the  messengers  of 
the  Gospel  of  Peace.  The  only  wonder 
is,  not  that  the  cyclone  has  burst,  but  that 
it  was  delayed  so  long.  The  only  hope 
of  the  establishment  of  permanent  tran- 
quillity and  order  in  China  is  not  found  in 
the  bayonets  of  united  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica, tho  these  may  help  for  a  time  to  bring 
outward  peace,  but  in  the  elevating  and 
educating  influence  of  these  same  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Cross,  who  in  some  quar- 
ters have  been  so  inconsiderately  blamed 
for  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  More 
than  ever,  after  the  swords  and  guns  of 
civilized  nations  have  done  their  work  of 
so-called  pacification,  which  really  often 
means  revenge  and  aggression,  will  the 
work  of  the  missionaries  be  needed.  Civ- 
ilization cannot  obtain  a  permanent  foot- 
hold in  the  Middle  Kingdom  without 
their  aid.  At  the  best  it  will  be  a  long 
and  fearful  struggle,  but  there  is  no  hope 
in  any  other  quarter  for  permanent  and 
lasting  peace.  The  missionaries,  instead 
of  being  the  fomenters  of  the  trouble,  can 
alone,  through  the  agencies  with  which 
they  deal,  allay  the  storm,  bring  peace  to 
China  and  lay  the  foundations  in  this  dis- 
tracted empire,  of  a  lasting  modern  civ- 
ilization. 

London,  England. 


The    Plowman    to    His    Brethren, 


By   John    P.    Sjolander. 


WE  own  no  masters,  we  that  walk  with 
God 
In  workday  garments  smelling  of  the 
Si  k1  ; 
We  bear  no  yoke  that  others  must  not  bear, 
Except  of  greater  love  and  tenderer  care ; 
We  how  not  down  with  burdens  on  us  laid, 
But  lift  them  up  for  whom  the  load  was  made  : 
For  upright  must  we  be,  and  stand  erect, 
The  almoners  of  God  to  his  elect. 


Not   ours   to   judge   who   'tis   that   makes    de- 
mands, 
Ours    but    to    see    the    piteous,    outstretched 

hands ; 
For  unto  us  the  cotters  be  as  kings — 
All — all  in  need  of  what  the  harvest  brings  ; 
And  be  that  what  it  will  we  must  be  just, 
For  it  is  only  given  us  in  trust: 
We  will  not  question  whose  the  cry  or  call, 
But  be  God's  almoners  to  one  and  all. 
Cedar  Bayov,  Texas. 


The    Social    Democratic    Party. 

By  Eugene  V.   Debs, 

Presidential  Candidate  of  the  Partv. 


IN  the  Presidential  election  of  1892  the 
.Socialist  candidate  received  21,- 
512  votes ;  in  the  election  of  1896  the 
vote  was  increased  to  36,275  votes.  The 
following  two  years  witnessed  an  unprece- 
dented spread  of  Socialist  sentiment  and 
in  the  Congressional  and  State  elections 
of  1898  the  Socialist  candidates  received 
91,749  votes)  an  increase  of  almost  200 
per  cent,  in  two  years.  But  it  must  not 
be  assumed  that  this  vote  represented 
the  entire  political  strength  of  Socialists 
in  the  United  States.  In  a  number  of 
States  the  election  laws  were  such  that 
the  Socialist  ticket  could  not  be  placed 
upon  the  official  ballot,  while  in  many  dis- 
tricts the  number  of  Socialists  was  so 
small  and  they  were  so  widely  scattered 
that  no  nominations  were  made  and  the 
Socialist  vote  was  not  polled. 

The  figures  given  are  sufficient  to  indi- 
cate that  in  the  United  States,  as  in  other 
countries,  International  Socialism  is  mak- 
ing tremendous  strides  and  that  its  seven 
million  supporters,  spread  over  all  the  belts 
and  zones  of  the  globe,  and  the  most  ac- 
tive propagandists  ever  known,  will  in 
the  next  few  years  be  multiplied  into 
controlling  majorities  in  all  lands  which 
have  modern  industry  as  the  basis  of 
their  civilization,  Socialism  being  wholly 
a  question  of  economic  development. 
This  will  mean  the  end  of  the  present 
capitalist  competitive  system  and  the  in- 
troduction of  its  economic  successor,  the 
Co-operative  Commonwealth. 

The  movement  is  international  because 
it  is  born  of  and  follows  the  development 
of  the  capitalist  system,  which,  in  its 
operation,  is  confined  to  no  country,  but 
by  the  stimulus  of  modern  agencies  of 
production,  exchange,  communication 
and  transportation,  has  overleaped  all 
boundary  lines  and  made  the  world  the 
theater  of  its  activities.  By  this  process 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  must  finally 
be  drawn  into  relations  of  industrial  and 
commercial  co-operation,  as  the  economic 
basis  of  human  brotherhood. 

This  is  the  goal  of  modern  Socialism 
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and  it  is  this  that  inspires  its  disciples 
with  the  zeal  and  ardor  of  crusaders. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  of 
Socialism  by  persons  who  have  no  proper 
conception  of  its  origin,  its  philosophy 
and  its  mission,  or  who,  for  reasons  of 
their  own,  have  resorted  to  wilful  mis- 
representation, that  it  is  not  strange  that 
a  great  many  people  instinctively  shrink 
from  the  merest  mention  of  it,  and  look 
upon  those  who  advocate  this  perfectly 
sane  and  scientific  doctrine  as  the  enemies 
of  society,  maliciously  plotting  to  over- 
throw its  cherished  institutions. 

What  is  Socialism?  To  answer  in  a 
single  sentence,  it  means  the  collective 
ownership  by  all  the  people  of  all  the 
means  of  wealth  production  and  distribu- 
tion. It  is  purely  an  economic  question ; 
the  evolution  of  industry  has  developed 
Socialism.  Man  can  only  work,  produce 
wealth,  with  tools.  The  mere  hand 
tools  of  former  times  have  become  pon- 
derous and  very  costly  machines.  These 
machines,  Socialists  contend,  represent 
progressive  social  conceptions.  These 
and  the  factories,  mills,  and  shops  in 
which  they  are  housed,  as  well  as  the 
lands  and  mines  from  which  the  raw  ma- 
terials are  drawn,  are  used  in  common  by 
the  workers,  and  in  their  very  nature  are 
marked  for  common  ownership  and  con- 
trol. Socialism  does  not  propose  the  col- 
lective ownership  of  property,  but  of  cap- 
ital ;  that  is  to  say.  the  instruments  of 
wealth  production,  which,  in  the  form  of 
private  property,  enable  a  few  capitalists 
to  exploit  vast  numbers  of  workers,  thus 
creating  millionaires  and  mendicants  and 
inaugurating  class  rule  and  all  its  odious 
and  undemocratic  distinctions. 

At  this  point  I  deem  it  proper  to  intro- 
duce the  platform  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party,  adopted  at  its  recent  nation- 
al convention,  held  at  Indianapolis: 

"  The  Social  Democratic  Party  of  America 
declares  that  life,  liberty  and  happiness  depend 
upon  equal  political  and  economic  rights. 

"  In  our  economic  development  an  industrial 
revolution  has  taken  place,  the  individual  tool 
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of  former  years  having  become  the  social  tool 
of  the  present.  The  individual  tool  was  owned 
by  the  worker  who  employed  himself  and  was 
master  of  his  product.  The  social  tool,  the 
machine,  is  owned  by  the  capitalist  and  the 
worker  is  dependent  upon  him  for  employ- 
ment. The  capitalist  thus  becomes  the  master 
of  the  worker  and  is  able  to  appropriate  to 
himseif  a  large  share  of  the  product  of  his 
labor. 

"  Capitalism,  the  private  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production,  is  responsible  for  the  in- 
security of  subsistence,  the  poverty,  misery 
and  degradation  of  the  ever-growing  majority 
of  our  people ;  but  the  same  economic  forces 
which  have  produced  and  now  intensify  the 
capitalist  system  will  necessitate  the  adoption 
of  Socialism,  the  collective  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  for  the  common  good 
and  welfare. 

"  The  present  system  of  social  production 
and  private  ownership  is  rapidly  converting 
society  into  two  antagonistic  classes — i.  e.,  the 
capitalist  class  and  the  propertyless  class.  The 
middle  class,  once  the  most  powerful  of  this 
great  nation,  is  disappearing  in  the  mill  of 
competition.  The  issue  is  now  between  the 
two  classes  first  named.  Our  political  liberty 
is  now  of  little  value  to  the  masses  unless  used 
to  acquire  economic  liberty. 

"  Independent  political  action  and  the  trade 
union  movement  are  the  chief  emancipating 
factors  of  the  working  class,  the  one  represent- 
ing its  political,  the  other  its  economic  wing, 
and  both  must  co-operate  to  abolish  the  cap- 
italist system. 

"  Therefore  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of 
America  declares  its  object  to  be: 

"  1.  The  organization  of  the  working  class 
into  a  political  party  to  conquer  the  public 
powers  now  controlled  by  capitalists. 

"  2.  The  abolition  of  wage-slavery  by  the 
establishment  of  a  national  system  of  co-opera- 
tive industry,  based  upon  the  social  or  com- 
mon ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution,  to  be  administered  by  so- 
ciety in  the  common  interest  of  all  its  mem- 
bers, and  the  complete  emancipation  of  the 
socially  useful  classes  from  the  domination  of 
capitalism. 

*'  The  working  class  and  all  those  in  sym- 
pathy with  their  historic  mission  to  realize 
a  higher  civilization  should  sever  connection 
with  all  capitalist  and  reform  parties  and  unite 
with  the  Social  Democratic  Party  of  America. 

"  The  control  of  political  power  by  the  So- 
cial Democratic  Party  will  be  tantamount  to 
the  abolition  of  all  class  rule. 

"  The  solidarity  of  labor  connecting  the  mil- 
lions of  class-conscious  fellow-workers 
throughout  the  civilized  world  will  lead  to 
international  Socialism,  the  brotherhood  of 
man. 

'"  As  steps  in  that  direction,  we  make  the 
following  demands  : 

"  1.  Revision  of  our  Federal  Constitution  in 
order  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  complete  con- 
trol of  government  by  the  people  irrespective 
of  sex. 

"  2.  The  public  ownership  of  all  industries 
controlled  by  monopolies,  trusts  and  combines. 


"  3.  The  public  ownership  of  all  railroads, 
telegraphs  and  telephones ;  all  means  of 
transportation,  and  communication;  all  water- 
works, gas  and  electric  plants,  and  other  pub- 
lic utilities. 

"  4.  The  public  ownership  of  all  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  coal,  and  other  mines,  and 
all  oil  and  gas  wells. 

"  5.  The  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  in 
proportion  to  the  increasing  facilities  of  pro- 
duction. 

"  6.  The  inauguration  of  a  system  of  public 
works  and  improvements  for  the  employment 
of  the  unemployed,  the  public  credit  to  be  util- 
ized for  that  purpose. 

"  7.  Useful  inventions  to  be  free,  the  in- 
ventor to  be  remunerated  by  the  public. 

"  8.  Labor  legislation  to  be  national,  instead 
of  local,  and  international  when  possible. 

"  9.  National  insurance  of  working  people 
against  accidents,  lack  of  employment  and 
want  in  old  age. 

"  10.  Equal  civil  and  political  rights  for  men 
and  women,  and  the  abolition  of  all  laws  dis- 
criminating against  women. 

'*  11.  The  adoption  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum,  proportional  representation,  and 
the  right  of  recall  of  representatives  by  the 
voters. 

"  12.  Abolition  of  war  and  the  introduction 
of  international  arbitration." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic party  is  pledged  to  equal  rights 
for  all  without  reference  to  sex,  color  or 
other  conditions.  Equality  of  rights  and 
opportunities  for  all  human  beings  is  the 
vital  fundamental  principle  of  Socialism. 
It  aims  to  establish  economic  equality  by 
making  all  equal  proprietors  of  the  means 
upon  which  all  depend  for  employment, 
and  without  which  there  can  be  no  "  life, 
liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness."  This 
insures  economic  freedom  for  every  hu- 
man being.  As  no  one  would  have  pri- 
vate property  in  that  upon  which  another 
depended  for  employment,  industrial 
mastery  and  slavery  would  disappear  to- 
gether and  competition  for  profit  would 
give  way  to  co-operation  for  use. 

The  rapidly  changing  economic  condi- 
tions are  paving  the  way  for  the  transition 
from  competitive  capitalism  to  co-opera- 
tive Socialism.  Socialists  are  simply  in- 
dicating the  trend  of  the  evolution,  and 
seeking  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  orderly 
reception.  The  coming-  of  Socialism  is 
with  them  not  a  debatable  question.  That 
is  not  a  matter  of  doubt  or  conjecture, 
but  of  scientific  calculation. 

The  evolution  of  the  social  organism 
is  a  fact  in  nature.  In  the  ceaseless 
process  one  state  of  society  follows  an- 
other in  the  sequence  of  succession.  Cap- 
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italism,  the  present  system,  was  warmed 
into  life  in  the  womb  of  feudalism  and 
sprang  from  that  medieval  system.  With- 
in the  span  of  two  centuries  this  system 
has  practically  reached  the  climax  of  its 
development,  and  the  marvelous  material 
progress  of  that  period  exceeds  the 
achievements  of  all  the  centuries  since  the 
slaves  of  Pharaoh  built  the  pyramids. 

The  rapid  centralization  of  capital  and 
the  extensive  co-operation  of  labor  mark 
the  high  state  of  our  economic  develop- 
ment. Individual  initiative  and  competi- 
tive effort  are  becoming  less  and  less 
possible.  The  day  of  small  production 
has  passed  never  to  return.  Notwith- 
standing the  outcry,  trusts  and  depart- 
ment stores,  these  great  modern  agencies, 
increase  in  number  and  power.  They 
are  the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  the  com- 
petitive system.  The  efforts  of  small 
capitalists  to  destroy  trusts  will  prove  as 
fruitless  as  the  efforts  of  workingmen  to 
destroy  labor  saving  machines  when  first 
introduced  in  the  last  century. 

Socialists  take  the  ground  that  the  trust 
in  itself  is  not  an  evil,  that  the  evil  lies 
wholly  in  the  private  ownership,  and  its 
operation  for  private  profit.  The  remedy 
is  collective  ownership  and  they  propose 
to  transfer  all  such  agencies  from  private 
hands  to  the  collectivity,  to  be  managed 
and  operated  for  the  good  of  all. 

Ignoring  all  such  alleged  issues  as  "  ex- 
pansion," "  imperialism,"  "  free  silver," 
"  gold  standard,"  "  protection,"  "  free 
trade,"  etc.,  the  Social  Democratic  party 
declares  that  economic  freedom  is  the  su- 
preme question  that  confronts  the  people. 
A  century  and  a  quarter  ago  the  revolu- 
tion settled  the  question  of  political  equal- 
ity in  the  United  States.  But  since  then 
an  industrial  revolution  has  taken  place 
and  political  equality  exists  in  name  only, 
while  the  great  mass  struggle  in  eco- 
nomic servitude.  The  working  class  are 
dependent  upon  the  capitalist  class,  who 
own  the  machines  and  other  means  of 
production  ;  and  the  latter  class,  by  virtue 
of  their  economic  mastery,  are  the  ruling 
class  of  the  nation,  and  it  is  idle  under 
such  conditions  to  claim  that  men  are 
equal  and  that  all  are  sovereign  citizens. 
No  man  is  free  in  any  just  sense  who  has 
to  rely  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  another 
for  the  opportunity  to  work.  Such  a 
man  works,  and  therefore  lives,  by  per- 
mission, and  this  is  the  economic  relation 


of  the  working  class  to  the  capitalist  class 
in  the  present  system. 

In  the  last  century  millions  of  workers 
were  exploited  of  the  fruit  of  their  labor 
under  the  institution  of  chattel  slavery. 
Work  being  done  by  hand,  ownership  of 
the  slave  was  a  condition  necessary  to  his 
exploitation.  But  chattel  slavery  disap- 
peared before  the  march  of  industrial 
evolution,  and  to-day  would  be  an  eco- 
nomic impossibility.  It  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  own  the  body  of  the  work- 
ingman  in  order  to  appropriate  the  fruit 
of  his  labor ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  own 
the  tool  with  which  he  works,  and  with- 
out which  he  is  helpless.  This  tool  in  its 
modern  form  is  a  vast  machine  which  the 
worker  cannot  afford  to  buy,  and  against 
which  he  cannot  compete  with  his  bare 
hands,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  the  sit- 
uation he  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  owner  of 
the  machine,  his  employment  is  preca- 
rious, and  his  very  life  is  suspended  by  a 
slender  thread. 

Then,  again,  the  factory  and  mine  are 
operated  for  profit  only  and  the  owner 
can,  and  often  does,  close  it  down  at  will, 
throwing  hundreds,  perhaps  thousands, 
out  of  employment  who,  with  their  fami- 
lies, are  as  helpless  as  if  in  the  desert 
wastes  of  Sahara.  The  recent  shut-down 
of  the  American  Wire  and  Steel  trust  in 
the  interest  of  stock  jobbery  presented  a 
startling  object  lesson  of  economic  de- 
pendence of  the  working  class. 

The  few  who  own  the  machines  do 
not  use  them.  The  many  who  use  them 
do  not  own  them.  The  few  who  own 
them  are  enabled  to  exploit  the  many  who 
use  them ;  hence  a  few  millionaires  and 
many  mendicants,  extreme  opulence  and 
abject  poverty,  princely  palaces  and  hid- 
eous huts,  riotous  extravagance  and  hag- 
gard want,  constituting  social  scenes 
sickening  to  contemplate,  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  which  the  master  hand  of  Hugo 
or  Dickens  is  palsied  and  has  no  mission. 

The  Social  Democratic  party  is  organ- 
izing in  every  village  and  hamlet,  even 
town  and  city  of  every  State  and  Terri- 
tory of  the  Union.  It  has  held  its  na- 
tional convention,  its  candidates  are  in 
the  field,  and  it  is  appealing  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  will  neither  fuse  nor  com- 
promise. It  proposes  to  press  forward, 
step  by  step,  until  it  conquers  the  political 
power  and  secures  control  of  government. 

This  will  mark  the  end  of  the  capitalist 
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system.  The  factories  and  mills  and 
mines,  the  railroads  and  telegraph  and 
telephone,  and  all  other  means  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  will  be  transferred 
to  the  people  in  their  collective  capacity, 
industry  will  be  operated  co-operatively, 
and  every  human  being  will  have  the  "  in- 
alienable right  "  to  work  and  to  enjoy  the 
fruit  of  his  labor.     The  hours  of  labor 


will  be  reduced  according  to  the  progress 
of  invention.  Rent,  interest  and  profit 
will  be  no  more.  The  sordid  spirit  of 
commercial  conquest  will  be  dead.  War 
and  its  ravages  will  pass  into  history. 
Economic  equality  will  have  triumphed, 
labor  will  stand  forth  emancipated,  and 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  men  will  glori- 
fy the  triumphs  of  Social  Democracy. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind. 


Northfield- -Without   Mr.  Moody. 

By  Teunis  S.    Hamlin,    D.D. 


THOSE  most  familiar  for  many 
years  with  Northfield  have  rec- 
ognized most  clearly  its  identifica- 
tion with  Mr.  Moody.  His  was  the  only 
human  name  in  America  that  could  have 
convened  summer  after  summer  these 
great  religious  conferences,  which  his 
power  and  tact  kept  harmonious,  and 
held  steadily  to  the  one  purpose  of  cul- 
tivating the  spiritual  life.  He  was 
everywhere  cheerfully  recognized  as  lead- 
er. His  judgment  was  sincerely  felt  to 
be  the  wisest  and  the  best.  Old  attend- 
ants recall  scores  of  instances  of  his 
skill,  far-sightedness  and  firmness.  Men 
and  women  who  came  here  ambitious  to 
speak  and  to  exploit  their  hobbies — and 
there  were  always  many  such— may  have 
gone  away  disappointed,  but  never  fail- 
ing to  see  that  Mr.  Moody  had  no  per- 
sonal feeling  in  refusing  them  a  hearing, 
but  was  consulting  solely  the  good  of  the 
conference  as  he  saw  it. 

And  his  great  personality  pervaded 
everything.  It  was  not  simply  that  he 
presided  most  sagaciously  and  effect- 
ively over  the  meetings  in  the  Audito- 
rium, where  only  the  casual  visitor  saw 
him ;  but  he  knew  and  oversaw  every  de- 
tail of  the  comfort  of  his  guests.  He 
was  never  meddlesome,  as  a  small  man 
would  have  been  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  but  he  was  marvelously  efficient. 
Food,  lodging,  drives,  sports,  all  good 
fellowship,  he  felt  to  be  as  much  his  care 
as  the  singing,  speaking  and  praying  of 
the  conference  gatherings.  He  never  for- 
got to  have  the  basket  of  apples  beside  the 
most  frequented  walk  near  his  house. 
There  were  ice-cream  and  cake  on  his 


table,  and  a  happy  hour  with  his  family 
for  the  speakers  and  close  friends  after 
the  numerous  services  of  the  day.  Those 
who  year  after  year  found  so  many  com- 
forts at  their  hands  in  this  quiet  little  vil- 
lage, and  often  wondered  whence  they 
came,  learned  by  and  by  how  minute  and 
indefatigable  were  the  care  and  labor  of 
Mr.  Moody. 

Hence  we  have  been  speculating  much 
since  his  departure  as  to  what  this  sum- 
mer would  show.  We  learned  with  de- 
light that  the  college  conferences  had 
been  as  successful  as  ever ;  but  these  had 
always  been  somewhat  less  directly  un- 
der Mr.  Moody's  control.  He  had  pre- 
sided, and  guided  the  meetings ;  but 
others  had  chosen  the  speakers  and  ar- 
ranged the  programs.  The  August  con- 
ference, however,  was  wholly  his.  He 
had  shown  genius  as  well  as  inexhausti- 
ble common-sense  in  selecting  the  preach- 
ers, and  unifying  all  the  aims  and  efforts 
of  many  minds.  All  had  deferred  to 
him,  and  co-operated  with  his  single  pur- 
pose of  making  Northfield  a  center  of 
the  deepest  spiritual  teaching  and  life. 

Who  could  follow  him  in  this?  Whose 
name  would  be  unifying  and  powerful 
enough  to  command  prompt  acquiescence 
in  decisions  that  must  touch  the  hopes, 
ambitions,  prejudices  and  zeal  of  many 
men  and  women?  Who  could  mediate 
between  doctrinal  and  sectarian  differ- 
ences, and  preserve  the  beautiful  har- 
mony that  had  always  marked  North- 
field  ?  These  grave  questions  were  upon 
Mr.  Moody's  mind  long  before  he  had 
any  reason  to  think  that  death  was  near. 
And  he  said  to  his  elder  son  William 
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'  That  must  be  your  work."  The  young 
man  shrank  from  so  great  a  responsibil- 
ity, and  asked :  "  Do  you  not  think, 
father,  that  a  committee  would  be  bet- 
ter? "  But  the  answer  was,  "  That  might 
mean  divided  counsels ;  but  I  believe  all 
will  rally  around  you."  That  faith  is 
now  fully  justified.  Mr.  Will  Moody,  as 
everybody  here  affectionately  calls  him, 
has  persisted  with  remarkable  modesty, 
dignity  and  grace.  Like  his  father  in 
many  ways,  he  has  made  no  attempt  to 
imitate  him.  If  he  lacks  the  clear  and 
ringing  note  of  certitude  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  he  is  still  a  very  young  man  ; 
and  he  has  what  for  him  is  better,  unaf- 
fected simplicity  combined  with  suffi- 
cient decision.  The  universal  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  he  is  an  ideal  chairman 
for  such  a  conference.  He  attempts 
nothing  that  he  cannot  do ;  is  brief  and 
to  the  point  in  any  statements  that  he 
must  make ;  genial  to  all ;  willing  to  hear 
suggestions ;  and  self-reliant  enough  to 
decide  promptly  for  himself,  and  act  on 
his  decisions. 

In  attendance  this  conference  equals. 
and  probably  surpasses,  that  of  any  pre- 
ceding year.  Some  have  thought  there  is 
less  intensity  of  religious  feeling ;  but  cer- 
tainly there  is  feeling  enough.  North- 
field  has  never  been  pre-eminent  for  emo- 
tion ;  the  appeal  has  been  chiefly  to  the 
conscience.  It  is  so  this  year.  The 
wonderfully  able  sermons  of  Mr.  Camp- 
bell Morgan,  especially  his  last  series 
upon  "  The  Ethic  of  Christ,"  have  been 
most  heart-searching.  Mr.  Meyer  has 
dealt  with  Christians  upon  his  well- 
known  platform  of  leading  them  to  aban- 
don the  self-life,  and  take  in  its  stead 
the  life  of  the  Savior  through  the  Holy 
Spirit.  These  two  men  have  been  the 
leaders;  the  morning  and  evening  serv- 
ices have  been  in  their  hands.  Other 
speakers  have  been  numerous ;  most  of 
them  interesting  and  helpful.  Missions, 
Sunday  schools,  Christian  Endeavor, 
have  had  their  accustomed  place.  The 
singing  has  been  as  prominent  and  use- 
ful a  feature  as  in  former  years.  Morn 
ing  devotions  at  the  various  buildings, 
and  the  camp,  have  been  made  notable 
by  addresses  from  the  ablest  men.  And 
through  all  has  run  the  one  purpose  to 
clarify,  deepen  and  enrich  the  spiritual 
life. 


This  is  simply  to  say  that  the  confer- 
ence has  gone  on  in  Mr.  Moody's  ab- 
sence just  as  he  would  have  it  go.  Per- 
haps one  should  write  "  in  his  bodily  ab- 
sence ;  "  for  it  is  hardly  more.  There  has 
not  been  one  word  of  fulsome  eulogy  of 
him.  Indeed,  there  has  been  a  singular 
reserve  even  in  expressions  of  tender 
love,  which  has  shown  itself  in  innumer- 
able visits  of  reverence  to  his  tomb,  and 
in  the  universal  desire  to  do  as  he  had  so 
long  taught  all  to  do  who  knew  and  fol- 
lowed him  here.  Certainly  his  spirit 
pervades  Northfield. 

But  Mr.  Moody's  really  permanent 
work  is  the  schools  here  at  East  North- 
field  for  girls ;  across  the  Connecticut 
River  at  Mount  Hermon  for  boys ;  and  at 
Chicago  for  young  men  and  women  in- 
tending to  enter  active  Christian  work. 
His  constantly  avowed  purpose  was  "  to 
help  young  men  and  women  of  very  lim- 
ited means  to  get  an  education  such  as 
would  have  done  me  good  when  I  was 
their  age.  I  want  to  help  them  into  lives 
that  will  count  the  most  for  the  cause  of 
Christ."  He  had  thus  helped  over 
8,000  such  persons  before  his  death. 
And  at  what  a  cost  of  care  and  labor! 
For  no  pupil  pays  over  one-half  of  the 
actual  cost  of  residence  and  tuition  here ; 
and  the  other  half  Mr.  Moody  raised 
year  by  year  among  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tian education,  who  had  learned  to  trust 
utterly  his  integrity  and  unselfishness. 
This  work  will  endure.  The  confer- 
ences may  cease  to  be  held.  Those  who 
heard  Mr.  Moody's  voice  will  soon  fol- 
low him  to  the  grave,  and  his  eloquence 
will  be  only  a  memory.  But  his  friends 
will  no  doubt  build  his  monument  in  the 
form  of  a  generous  endowment  of  these 
schools,  which  will  never  cease  to  bear 
his  impress,  and  to  send  forth  educated 
and  devoted  workers  into  the  field  of  the 
world. 

It  is  hard  to  adjust  one's  self  to  North- 
field  without  Mr.  Moody;  hard  to  believe 
that  one  will  not  yet  meet  him  on  these 
lovely  streets,  every  foot  of  which  seems 
instinct  with  his  abounding  life.  But 
we  are  glad  and  grateful  that  he  still 
lives  in  his  gentle  and  lovely  wife;  in  his 
worthy  children ;  and  in  the  work  of 
Christian  education  and  Christian  ag- 
gression into  which  he  built  his  noble 
spiril  and  his  mighty  faith  in  God. 
!■'.  \l-i    Nor  1  in  ie  1  n . 


Shall  This  Thing  Be? 

01  6e  uerair^Aooovot  vioi  rude. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


WHEN  the  sunshine  is  too  hot  for 
walking  and  the  country  roads 
are  too  dusty  for  wheeling  or 
driving,  what  must  one  do  who  regards  a 
daily  weathering  as  a  large  part  of  life? 
August  often  presents  this  problem,  es- 
pecially in  our  Middle  Western  country, 
where  a  short  drought  crisps  everything 
and  fills  the  air  with  a  yellowish  mist, 
which  is  nature's  manifold  substances  re- 
duced to  a  powder. 

It  was  toward  the  close — altho  I  did 
not  know  it — of  a  fortnight's  unvarying 
heat,  stifling  dust  and  breathless  air  that 
I  chanced  to  be  looking  over  some  old  let- 
ters and  came  upon  one  from  a  critical 
friend  in  London.  "  Where  is  Indiana, 
and  what  right  has  a  '  Hoosier  '  to  be 
setting  up  for  a  poet  ?  "  So  ran  a  curt, 
and,  of  course,  chaffing  paragraph.  The 
reference  was  to  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
whose  name  has  since  then  gone  to  all 
corners  of  the  reading  world,  and  whose 
simple  songs  and  rustic  rimes  have 
touched  more  hearts  to  the  core  than  any 
other  poet  since  Burns. 

Turning  from  the  letter  I  fell  to  think- 
ing over  Indiana's  history  and  the  pre- 
posterous legend  which  has  linked  her 
name  with  everything  that  accompanies 
illiteracy  and  ill  breeding.  It  is  a  legend 
and  nothing  more ;  for  the  fact  is  that  In- 
diana has  always  been  a  leader  in  litera- 
ture among  the  Middle  Western  States, 
just  as  she  now  is — not  implying  un- 
gracious comparison — and  her  literary 
people  have  all  won  recognition  strictly 
on  the  merits  of  their  work. 

"  Hoosier  "  is  a  nickname  suggesting 
immense  ignorance  and  ample  rusticity 
well  laden  with  contempt  for  "  book 
iarnin'."  The  word  originated,  we  are 
told,  in  early  backwoods  clays.  A  trav- 
eler plodding  through  the  thinly  popu- 
lated wilderness,  eighty  or  ninety  years 
ago,  would  knock  at  the  door  of  a  cabin. 
If  it  was  after  nightfall  one  of  the  in- 
mates would  cautiously  approach  the 
door,  and,  before  opening  it,  call  out: 
"Who's  yer?"   (the  pioneer  pronuncia- 


tion of  "  who's  here?  "),  and  it  was  the 
universality  of  this  response  that  gave  to 
Indianians  the  nickname  "  Hoosier," 
which  has  stuck  to  them  ever  since  as  if 
glued  on.  Moreover,  for  some  unac- 
countable reason,  the  slanderous  implica- 
tion— the  defamatory  innuendo — still  dyes 
the  word,  and  people  far  and  near  expect 
a  citizen  of  Indiana  to  eat  with  his  knife 
and  meantime  hang  his  napkin  by  one 
corner  from  his  shirt  collar.  What  right, 
indeed,  has  a  "Hoosier"  to  set  himself 
up  for  a  poet  or  an  artist  ? 

Most  people  have  forgotten,  if  they 
ever  knew,  that  a  little  post  on  the  Wa- 
bash was  the  first  settlement  in  the  Mid- 
dle West  that  exerted  any  great  influence 
toward  fixing  our  civilization  perma- 
nently west  of  Pennsylvania  and  north  of 
Kentucky.  Vincennes  in  Indiana  was 
the  first  capital  of  the  great  Northwest- 
ern Territory.  There  the  first  laws  for 
its  government  were  promulgated,  there 
its  first  influential  church,  old  St.  Xavier, 
was  built,  there  its  first  college  was 
founded.  Indiana  began  early  to  set  the 
pace  for  the  whole  West  in  both  science 
and  literature.  At  New  Harmony  the 
study  of  American  geology  was  organ- 
ized. That  quaint  and  attractive  old 
town  on  the  lower  Wabash  still  has  the 
fragrance  of  botany,  as  it  was  before  the 
days  of  evolution.  Literature,  philos- 
ophy and  biology  had  a  common  nest 
there.  An  industrial  school,  free  lec- 
tures and  a  workingmen's  library  ex- 
isted there  long  before  the  era  of  com- 
mon schools.  Indeed,  New  Harmony  was 
a  Mecca  to  which  the  world's  most  dis- 
tinguished investigators  in  natural 
science  made  pilgrimages.  To  change 
the  figure,  it  was  a  hive  of  human  bees 
singing  the  new  world's  song  of  science, 
industry,  culture.  Still  the  whole  swarm 
were  "  Hoosiers,"  and  could  not  escape 
the  smirch  of  their  habitat. 

The  old  letter  having  turned  my 
thought  upon  the  literary  history  of  In- 
diana, I  ran  over  the  list  of  writers,  as  I 
remembered  them,  who  have  gained  more 
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or  less  distinction  for  themselves  and  the 
State  since  the  capture  of  Vincennes  by 
George  Rogers  Clark.  I  might  have  be- 
gun with  William  Maclure  and  Thomas 
Say ;  but  here  is  the  page  of  running 
notes  made  current e  calanw: 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Emerson  Ben- 
nett, Sarah  T.  Bolton,  Mary  Hartwell 
Catherwood,  Sydney  Dyer,  John  Dillon, 
Jacob  P.  Dunn,  Mrs.  John  L.  Dumont, 
Edward  Eggleston,  John  Hay,  Robert 
U.  Johnson,  Joaquin  Miller,  Meredith 
Nicholson,  Robert  Dale  Owen,  Benjamin 
S.  Parker,  John  James  Piatt,  James 
Whitcomb  Riley,  John  Clark  Ridpath, 
Will  H.  Thompson,  Lewis  Wallace,  Mrs. 
Susan  Elston  Wallace,  Byron  Forceythe 
Wilson,   William   Wesley   Woollen. 

Certainly  here  is  a  list  not  lacking  dis- 
tinction, and  yet  it  leaves  out  some  note- 
worthy names.     Let  me  now  add  them : 

Booth  Tarkington,  Charles  Major, 
Anna  Nicholas,  Caroline  Brown,  William 
Dudley  Foulke,  Ida  Husted  Harper,  Will 
Vawter,  Clara  Vawter,  Daniel  Wait 
Howe,  Howard  S.  Ruddy,  Millard  F. 
Cox,  and  I  don't  know  how  many  more 
good  and  true  quill-drivers. 

But  I  had  no  purpose  to  imitate  Ho- 
mer's catalog  of  the  ships ;  my  turn  is 
served  if  I  have  shown  that,  whether 
"  Hoosiers  "  have  or  have  not  a  right  to 
set  up  as  litterateurs,  a  lusty  lot  of  them 
have  successfully  assumed  the  respon- 
sibility. And  while  I  should  not  dare  to 
discriminate,  the  temptation  is  great  to 
talk  about  what  these  writers  have  done, 
and  what  a  tide  of  adverse  influences  set 
against  them  while  they  made  their  way 
to  distinguished  recognition. 

We  "  Hoosiers  "  are  an  amiable  set  of 
people:  we  do  not  harbor  jealousies. 
Therefore  we  talk  openly  and  freely.  I 
noticed  that  when  Booth  Tarkington 's 
"  The  Gentleman  From  Indiana  "  first  ap- 
peared we  jumped  onto  it  tooth  and  nail 
because,  forsooth,  Mr.  Tarkington  poked 
some  caricature  at  Indianians ;  but  we 
were  proud  of  him,  bought  his  book 
by  the  thousands  and  made  merry  over 
its  abundant  success.  I  mention  this  to 
show  that  we  read  as  well  as  write  and 
take  a  lively  interest  in  observing  the 
growth  of  our  literature. 

Massachusetts  was  within  three  years 
of  two  centuries  old  when  Bryant  wrote 
"  Thanatopsis ;  "  Indiana  was  little  more 
than  eighty  years  old  when  James  Whit- 


comb Riley  wrote  "  Old  Glory,"  and 
scarcely  seventy  when  Will  H.  Thomp- 
son gave  to  the  world  his  "  High  Tide  at 
Gettysburg."  We  Hoosiers  have  devel- 
oped more  rapidly  than  the  Yankees ! 
"  Ben  Hur"  came  out  of  Indiana  less  than 
a  century  after  Clark  captured  Vin- 
cennes in  the  howling  wilderness. 
"  When  Knighthood  Was  in  Flower " 
will  compare  favorably  with  any  romance 
written  by  a  New  Englander  within  a 
century  after  the  landing  of  the  "  May- 
flower." Meredith  Nicholson's  poems 
seem  all  the  more  fresh,  native  and  true 
when  read  along  with  what  the  Yankee 
poets  piped  a  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago.  Understand  that  this  comparison  is 
historical,  and  not  for  invidious  criticism. 
Tf  I  say  that  Miss  Anna  Nicholas  in  her 
"Wabash  Idylls  "  shows  more  of  the  true 
art  of  fiction  than  can  be  found  in  any 
Eastern  writer's  stories  before  the  days 
of  Hawthorne,  I  say  it  to  clinch  a  fact  in 
American  literary  history.  Virginia 
was  an  old,  old  commonwealth  when  Poe 
was  born.  Think  of  New  York's  age 
when  Cooper  wrote  his  backwoods  ro- 
mances— of  South  Carolina's  venerable 
standing  during  the  activity  of  William 
Gilmore  Simms.  Hartford  was  more 
than  two  hundred  years  advanced  when 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  made  her  home 
there ;  but  Crawfordsville  was  not  eighty 
at  the  advent  of  "  Ben  Hur."  It  is  thus 
history  talks  with  brutal  independence  in 
its  voice.  We  may  have  said,  "  Who's 
yer?  "  for  "  Who  is  here,"  in  the  days  of 
leather  latch-strings  and  flint-lock  rifles; 
but  even  then  we  ruled  the  land  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Mississippi  and 
from  the  Ohio  to  Canada,  and  were  lay- 
ing the  concrete  foundation  for  the  cen- 
ter of  population  and  civilization  in 
America !  Old  Vincennes  was  but  a  hud- 
dle of  cabins  around  a  mission  church 
and  a  stockade  in  the  year  1800.  Now 
the  heart  of  the  nation's  life  throbs  not 
fifty  miles  from  the  beautiful  new  city. 

Isn't  it  time  to  change  the  definition  of 
"  Hoosier "  and  remodel  the  tradition 
unrighteously  tagged  thereupon?  "As 
Indiana  goes,  so  goes  the  Union,"  may 
yet  be  as  true  in  literature  as  in  politics! 
I  lave  you  beard  of  our  Western  Asso- 
ciation of  Writers  and  our  Women's 
Clubs?  If  you  haven't,  you  are  slow. 
Literature  is  honestly  and  eagerly  stud- 
ied in  Indiana,  not  by  way  of  a  fad.  but 
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for  the  love  of  it.  Education  is  with  us 
an  object  rather  than  a  means.  We  have 
the  best  schools  in  the  world — not  uni- 
versities and  hoary  colleges,  indeed — ■ 
schools  for  the  people  ;  democratic  schools 
in  which  our  entire  population  is  trained 
to  love  books.     We  create  a  demand  for 


all  sorts  of  good  literary  wares.  Our 
rural  mail-route  wagons  are  already  car- 
rying books,  magazines  and  literary 
journals  to  remotest  country  homes.  We 
are  in  the  great  current,  and  we  are 
happy.  Why  shall  not  a  "  Hoosier  "  be 
a  poet  if  the  Muses  pull  his  hair? 

Crawi-ordsviilk,  Inu. 


Shall  We  Declare  War  on  China? 

By  the  Hon.   Charles  Denby, 

Formerly  Minister  to  China. 


IT  is  a  trite  saying  that  history  repeats 
itself.     The  first  time    that    foreign 
troops  were  ever  taken  to   Peking 
since  1861  was  in  1894.     The  Japanese 
war  was  being  waged,  and  the  foreign 
representatives  feared  a  battle  would  be 
fought  between  Tientsin  and  Peking.    In 
that  event,  it  was  argued,  that  if  the  Chi- 
nese army  was  defeated  the  debris  would 
rally  on  Peking,  and  the  mob  would  re- 
venge   itself   by    killing   the    foreigners. 
The  writer  was  then  conducting  negotia- 
tions on  the  part  of  China  with  Japan 
looking  to  the  sending  of  plenipotentia- 
ries to  make  peace,  and  did  not  order — - 
as  he  was  empowered  to  do — any  Ameri- 
can marines  to  Peking.     The  other  Min- 
isters,  except  the   German,   ordered   up 
troops  and  we  had  during  the  winter  of 
1894,  and,  until  peace  was  made  in  the 
spring,  Russian,  French,  English,  Span- 
ish and  Italian  marines   in   the  various 
Legations.    Besides,  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties stationed  a  company   of   native    sol- 
diers at  each  Legation  gate.    During  that 
winter  there  was  but  one  Legation  lady 
at  Peking.     She  was  the  wife  of  the  Brit- 
ish  Minister,   Lady   O'Connor,  and   she 
stayed  there  on  my  assurance  that  the 
Japanese  would  not  advance  on  Peking. 
In  like  manner  the  American  missiona- 
ries remained  and  carried  on  their  work, 
while  the  families  of  all  the  members  of 
the  customs,  and  the  other  missionaries 
left  the  city. 

The  danger  to  be  apprehended  now  is 
the  same  as  was  feared  in  1894.  If  a 
battle  is  fought  between  Tientsin  and  Pe- 
king, and  won  by  the  allies,  the  vast  mass 
of  disordered  troops  will  rally  on  Peking, 
and  in  all  human  probabilitv  a  mob  would 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  foreigners. 
We  are  confronted,  therefore,  with  as  se- 


rious a  question  as  ever  presented  itself. 
If  the  allied  forces  proceed  to  march  on 
Peking  they  will  imperil  the  safety  of  our 
people  who  have  so  bravely  defended 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
delay  their  advance  the  foreigners  may 
be  destroyed.  Indiscriminate  slaughter 
may  be  the  culmination  of  a  series  of 
terrible  events.  The  serious  question  is, 
How  is  it  to  be  avoided?  Delay,  no 
doubt,  is  dangerous,  but  an  advance  is 
just  as  much  so.  If  the  most  pressing 
purpose  is  to  rescue  the  foreigners  from 
impending  slaughter,  it  would  seem  that 
that  question  should  be  supreme  above 
all  military  considerations.  What  a 
dreadful  revelation  it  would  be  that  after 
battles  are  won  slaughter  of  the  innocent 
followed. 

It  does  seem  that  there  should  be  some 
person    somewhere    to    negotiate.     Let 
arms  yield  for  the  moment  to  the  toga. 
Why  cannot  Consul  General  Goodnow, 
who  is  an  active,  earnest,  intrepid  man, 
be  ordered  to  Peking  with  power  to  ad- 
vise the  Government  whether  an  advance 
on  Peking  is  desirable  or  not  ?     Or,  why 
not   empower   Mr.   Charles   Denby,   Jr., 
who  is  now  at  Tientsin,  to  act  for  the 
Government  in  this  most  important  mat- 
ter ?     The  fact  that  he  is  my  son  shall  not 
in  this  emergency  prevent  me  from  say- 
ing of  him  that  he  is  a  splendid  Chinese 
scholar,  that  he  has  lived  fifteen  years  in 
North  China,  was  Secretary  of  Legation 
eleven  years,  and  no    foreigner    knows 
China  better  than  he  does.     If  it  were 
possible  to  leave  this  question  to  the  for- 
eign  Ministers   at   Peking   it   should  be 
done.  They  should  take  the  personal  and 
official    responsibility    of   determining    a 
course  of  policy  which    concerns    them 
personally  more  than  all  the  other  people 
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m  the  world.  That  we  cannot  openly  and 
directly  correspond  with  them  is  excusa- 
ble only  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  Im- 
perial Government  is  held  under  duress 
by  a  mob.  I  will  consider  presently 
whether  there  is  any  validity  in  such  an 
excuse,  but  if  China,  having  the  power  to 
do  so,  refuses  to  comply  with  a  peremp- 
tory demand  to  surrender  the  Ministers, 
there  should  be  an  instant  declaration  of 
war  by  every  treaty  Power.  There  has 
been  halting  and  indecision  in  every 
European  court.  There  should  be  now 
the  quick  fierce  appeal  to  the  last  reason 
of  kings. 

As  it  is,  how  are  we  making  war  ?  Are 
we  at  war  or  are  we  not?  Undoubtedly 
we  are  sending  troops  to  fight,  but  are 
our  soldiers  simply  policemen?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  Western  Pow- 
ers had  six  weeks  ago  demanded  absolute 
freedom  of  communication  with  their 
Ambassadors  with  the  alternative  of  war 
this  trouble  would  be  over.  We  have 
now  the  amazing  spectacle  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Shant  'iig  wires  that  he  is  in 
communication  with  Peking  while  we 
cannot  be.  To  clap  the  astoundine  climax 
Li  Hung  Chang  gravely  proposes  to 
dicker  with  us  on  the  proposition  that  if 
we  stop  the  advance  on  Peking  the  Im- 
perial Government  will  deliver  up  our 
Ambassadors — else,  of  course,  it  will  hold 
them.  The  blood  of  the  American  boils 
in  his  veins  when  such  a  proposition  is 
made  by  China  through  her  oldest  states- 
man. It  should  have  been  answered  with 
the  ringing  reply:  If  Mr.  Conger  is  not 
set  free  and  put  in  safety  in  twenty-four 
hours,  war  will  be  declared  on  China. 
Congress  should  have  been  called  to- 
gether to  declare  war.  Every  man  with 
a  heart  in  his  breast  would  have  jumped 
to  his  feet  in  approval  of  quick,  rapid  re- 
sentment of  an  unparalleled  insult. 

Of  course,  it  may  happen  to  any  nation 
to  be  temporarily  at  its  seat  of  govern- 
ment overawed  by  a  mob.  Such  was  the 
case  of  Paris  during  the  existence  of  the 
Commune.  While  responsibility  for 
wrongs  and  outrages  on  individuals 
might  not  be  condoned  because  they 
sprang  from  mob  violence,  still  the  na- 
tion as  a  whole  might  not  be  held  to  ac- 
countability. There  have  been  many 
mobs  in  China,  and  indemnities  have  been 
pressed    by    all    governments,    while    the 


riots  have  not  been  treated  as  casus  belli; 
but  it  happens  now  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment openly,  by  Li  Hung  Chang  and 
some  other  of  its  Viceroys,  asserts  that  it 
will  set  our  Ambassadors  free  if  we  do 
not  advance  on  Peking.  She  does  not 
interpose  the  plea  that  she  is  powerless. 
Sne  does  not  invoke  the  law  of  duress. 
She  proclaims  her  ability  to  execute  an 
infamous  contract.  She  is  going  back 
to  the  savagery  of  ancient  times,  when 
the  Ambassador  was  imprisoned,  the  her- 
ald had  his  ears  cut  off,  and  the  flag  of 
truce  was  fired  on. 

Be  it  said  to  the  honor  of  Secretary 
Hay  that  he  spurns  this  dishonoring  pro- 
posal. He  refuses  to  become  a  particeps 
in  crime.  He  announces  that  the  pre- 
tense that  negotiations  can  be  based  on  an 
offer  to  do  that  which  international  law 
commands  shall  be  done  in  any  event  is 
an  "  unfriendly  "  act.  The  world  does 
not  understand  the  severely  measured 
phrases  of  diplomatic  speech.  What  the 
common  man,  the  brave  man,  the  patriot, 
understands  is  that  to  imprison  an  Am- 
bassador is  an  act  of  war.  Being  an  act 
of  war,  let  the  gage  be  taken  up  openly 
without  hesitation  or  delay.  Let  a  de- 
mand be  made  that  the  Ministers  be  de- 
livered to  our  troops  instantly,  and  with- 
out discussion,  and  if  they  are  not  so  de- 
livered, then  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war. 
What  party  need  fear  the  doing  of  what 
is  right,  and  bold,  and  honorable?  What 
American  will  fail  to  stand  by  his  country 
while  she  is  fighting  against  savagery, 
and  for  human  life,  and  national  honor? 
Let  either  of  the  Americans  above  named 
put  the  alternative,  liberty  for  the  Min- 
isters or  war  ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
will  immediately  be  liberated.  It  may  be 
said  that  we  are  sending  soldiers  to  Pe- 
king and  are  therefore  making  war — but 
under  our  law  Congress  has  the  exclusive 
power  of  declaring  war,  and  China  un- 
derstands this  as  well  as  we  do.  She 
knows  that  we  are  not  engaged  in  real 
war,  but  simply  making  a  raid.  She. 
therefore,  hopes  that  she  can  prevent  our 
capturing  the  capital,  which  would  be  the 
end  of  this  dvnastv.  Tf  the  Emperor 
leaves  Peking  he  will  never  return.  The 
Chinese  reason  that  God  would  not  send 
him  away  if  he  ever  intended  to  allow  him 
to  come  back,  and  China  is  the  most  the 
ocratic  of  all  Erovernments. 

Ev  INSVII  I  B,    Imman  \. 


Miss  Henderson,   Stenographer. 


By  Louise  R.    Baker. 


'  '\  A  /  ELL-" saicl  the  Manaser  to the 

yy  Literary  Assistant,  "  we 
must  engage  a  new  stenog- 
rapher, Miss  Munn  has  gone  to  the  de- 
partments !  " 

"  What!  "'  exclaimed  the  Literary  As- 
sistant. 

The  Literary  Assistant's  "  What !  " 
expressed  volumes.  She  was  totally  un- 
prepared for  the  sudden  flight  of  Miss 
Munn  to  the  departments,  nor  was  she  at 
all  eager  for  an  extra  share  of  work. 
"  We  must  engage  a  new  stenographer 
at  once,"  she  said,  decidedly. 

Across  the  street  from  the  building  in 
which  the  manager  of  the  News  Bureau 
had  his  offices  there  was  a  sign  under  the 
second  story,  windows  reading,  School  of 
Stenography  and  Typewriting.  Both 
the  Manager  and  the  Literary  Assistant 
knew  of  this  school ;  indeed,  not  a  few  of 
the  stenographers  in  the  building  had 
been  procured  therefrom. 

"  I'll  go  across  to  the  school  myself," 
volunteered  the  Literary  Assistant,  "  and 
see  if  they  can  let  us  have  a  girl  at  once." 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  said  the  Mana- 
ger. 

It  was  after  his  promise  to  the  Liter- 
ary Assistant  to  send  a  first-class  sten- 
ographer to  the  manager  of  the  News 
Bureau,  that  the  Principal  of  the  School 
of  Stenography  and  Typewriting  came 
into  the  class-room  and  stood  looking 
thoughtfully  about  him  at  his  pupils.  A 
very  excellent  position  was  offered  to  one 
of  these  girls,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
make  a  mistake  in  selecting  the  girl. 
There  were  four  of  them  ready  to  fill  po- 
sitions. Miss  Turner  was  rapid  and  cor- 
rect as  regarded  her  shorthand,  but  she 
made  a  great  many  errors  in  spelling,  de- 
claring that  shorthand  had  corrupted  her 
longhand.  Miss  Griffith  was  rapid  and 
correct  and  a  good  speller,  but  she  was 
inclined  to  be  talkative;  he  feared  the 
Manager  would  send  her  back  at  the  end 
of  a  week.  Miss  Mills  was  a  good  and 
thorough  worker  but  she  was  slow,  un- 
pardonably  slow.  Then  there  was  Miss 
Henderson.     The  Principal  cast  his  spec- 


ulative eye  upon  the  girl  sitting  at  one  of 
the  twelve  typewriting  machines  and  felt 
perfectly  certain  that  Miss  Henderson 
was  turning  out  excellent  copy.  She  was 
the  youngest  of  the  four  girls,  and  had 
come  from  the  country.  She  was  ear- 
nest and  eager.  He  fully  believed  that 
the  time  would  arrive  when  she  would  be 
a  credit  to  the  school.  He  walked  across 
the  floor,  and,  taking  hold  of  an  end  of 
her  paper,  drew  it  off  the  machine.  It 
was,  as  he  had  supposed,  an  excellent  bit 
of  work.  He  was  smiling  when  he 
turned  to  the  girl. 

"  Miss  Henderson,"  he  said,  "  do  you 
really  think  that  you  are  readv  to  fill  a  po- 
sition ?  " 

The  girl's  face  flushed  all  over,  a  light 
came  into  her  eyes. 

"  Because,"  said  the  Principal,  with- 
out waiting  for  further  reply,  "  I  have  had 
a  call  for  a  stenographer  from  the  Man- 
ager of  the  News  Bureau  across  the 
street.  Miss  Munn  has  gone  to  the  de- 
partments.    Shall  I  send  you  over?" 

"  I  should  like  to  try,"  said  Emily 
Henderson,  rising  impulsively. 

"  If  you  try  you  will  succeed,  of 
course,"  said  the  Principal,  dogmatical- 
ly. "  Don't  let  him  send  you  back  to  me 
at  the  end  of  the  week.  Take  your  note 
book,  and  have  your  pencil  well  sharp- 
ened, be  prepared  to  begin  work  as  soon 
as  you  reach  the  office.  There,  I  don't 
mean  to  frighten  you  before  you  start. 
Make  up  your  mind  that  you  won't  be 
frightened  at  all,  and  you'll  get  along." 

The  girls  in  the  room  understood  that 
the  Principal  had  procured  a  situation 
for  Miss  Henderson,  as  they  watched 
her  put  on  her  cloak  and  hat  and  take 
possession  of  her  note  book.  Miss 
Turner  and  Miss  Mills  wished  her  luck 
in  their  hearts,  while  the  talkative  Miss 
Griffith  cried  aloud  her  congratulations, 
and  threw  her  lucky  rival  a  kiss  on  her 
fingers. 

"  If  only  she  doesn't  allow  herself  to 
be  frightened  out  of  her  wits,"  said  the 
Principal  to  the  Lady  Reader ;  "  that  is 
apt  to  be  the  trouble  with  her." 
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"  She  is  very  timid,"  said  the  Lady 
Reader,  "  but  she  takes  her  notes  easily 
and  reads  them  without  a  balk." 

"  That's  true,"  said  the  Principal,  and 
banished  all  disquieting  thoughts. 

Emily  Henderson  was  totally  uncon- 
scious of  the  cold  breezes  blowing  her 
cloak  in  wild  hilarity  as  she  walked  rap- 
idly across  the  street,  carefully  carrying 
her  note  book  and  her  well-sharpened 
pencil.  Miss  Munn  had  been  educated 
at  the  School  of  Stenography  and  Type- 
writing, and  many  a  later  pupil  had 
sighed  for  her  chance  of  becoming  some- 
thing higher  than  a  mere  office  stenog- 
rapher, for  Miss  Laurence,  the  Literary 
Assistant,  had  also  begun  her  career  as 
an  office  stenographer,  and  she  now  re- 
ceived a  salary  of  twelve  hundred  a  year, 
besides  writing  stories  for  some  of  the 
leading  magazines.  Miss  Munn  had 
recklessly  thrown  over  her  chance  for  a 
place  in  the  departments,  and  the  chance 
had  descended  to  another  of  Professor 
Rathburn's  pupils. 

Emily  Henderson  told  herself  in  that 
swift  journey  from  the  School  of  Sten- 
ography and  Typewriting  to  the  offices 
of  the  Manager  that  nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  to  her  than  to  begin  her 
career  as  stenographer  under  a  newspa- 
per man.  Even  long  ago,  when  she  was 
a  little  girl  living  out  in  the  country,  she 
had  indulged  in  dreams  of  a  literary  fu- 
ture, and  she  had  written  verses.  Her 
mother  had  taken  wonderful  pride  in 
these  verses,  and  several  of  them  had  ap- 
peared in  the  county  paper.  But  her 
mother  was  dead,  and  she  was  living 
with  an  aunt  in  the  city.  She  had  grown 
practical,  and  she  thought  she  had  given 
up  her  dreams  when  she  decided  to  be- 
come a  stenographer.  Fate  was  smiling 
upon  her;  she  was  to  be  a  stenographer 
with  Miss  Munn's  chance. 

The  Literary  Assistant  came  forward 
to  meet  her  when  she  entered  the  office 
of  the  Manager  of  the  News  Bureau,  and 
after  that  she  sat  upon  a  straight  chair 
beside  the  Manager's  desk  and  took  her 
first  notes.  The  Manager  smiled,  and 
said  :  "  Very  good,"  when  she  read,  at  his 
request,  those  first  notes,  altho  her  voice 
shook  and  her  note  book  fluttered  in  her 
hands. 

When  Emily  walked  home  that  after- 
noon she  was  repeating  to  herself  the 
words,  "  Miss  Henderson,  Stenographer, 


Miss  Henderson,  Stenographer,"  but  she 
was  dreaming  of  the  wonderful  future; 
of  life  in  the  Manager's  office  to  be  sure, 
but  life  in  which  she  would  help  the  Lit- 
erary Assistant  and  perhaps  write  stories 
for  some  of  the  leading  magazines.  The 
way  was  paved  for  her,  she  had  nothing 
to  do  but  work  steadily  ahead.  But, 
alas  !  for  human  hopes  ;  the  next  morn- 
ing the  girl  had  a  very  bad  cold  and  was 
suffering  with  a  severe  headache. 

Nor  was  there  any  halo  about  the  of- 
fices that  morning.  The  Manager  was 
not  smiling,  nor  did  he  read  to  her  slowly 
as  he  had  done  on  the  previous  day. 
Emily's  typewriter  was  in  the  smaller 
of  the  two  rooms.  When  the  Manager 
wished  her  to  take  notes  he  called  her  to 
the  straight  chair  by  the  side  of  his  desk ; 
he  called  her  very  frequently,  and  hoped 
that  she  was  a  rapid  typewriter,  as  the 
work  was  piling  on  him.  The  Literary 
Assistant  was  working  diligently  at  her 
own  large  desk  in  the  light  of  a  window. 
Every  time  the  new  stenographer  came  to 
a  pause  in  the  reading  of  her  notes  the 
voice  of  the  Manager  sang  out  to  know 
if  she  were  stumped.  She  was  fright- 
ened, as  the  Principal  of  the  shorthand 
school  had  feared  she  would  be,  and  she 
was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  she  was 
"  stumped  "  many,  many  times.  It  was 
during  the  night  following  this  miser- 
able day  that  the  girl  sat  up  in  bed  sud- 
denly and  pressed  her  hands  to  her  throb- 
bing head,  crying  out :  "  Oh  !  oh  !  "  In 
copying  her  notes  she  had  typewritten  a 
word  without  meaning  instead  of  the 
simple  word  "  counsel."  Blunder  after 
blunder  came  to  her,  and  corrected  it- 
self in  her  mind  now  that  it  was  too 
late.  What  must  the  Manager  think  of 
her,  and  of  the  School  of  Stenography 
and  Typewriting! 

The  Manager  did  not  say  anything 
about  the  mistakes  of  the  new  stenog- 
rapher, but  his  voice  sounded  exasperat- 
ingly  patient  when  he  continued  to  in- 
quire if  she  were  stumped.  There  were 
several  kinds  of  typewriting  paper  used 
in  the  office,  and  Emily  copied  a  lengthy 
letter  upon  the  paper  with  the  wrong 
heading.  It  was  in  this  way  that  she 
"  lost  "  the  whole  of  the  morning,  and  the 
important  letter  missed  the  noon  mail. 

There  are  innumerable  wise  and  apt 
sayings  reaching  about  the  universe  ;  they 
are  to  be  found  daintily  written  at  the 
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top  of  the  page  of  the  copybook,  re- 
printed in  the  rhetoric,  clear  and  en- 
couraging or  vice  versa  in  the  parsing 
exercises  of  the  grammar.  "  If  at  first 
you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again,"  is 
prominent  among  these  notable  sayings, 
as  are  also,  "  A  stitch  in  time  saves  nine," 
"  and  there's  many  a  slip  twixt  the  cup 
and  the  lip." 

Emily  Henderson  smiled  ironically  as 
she  repeated  to  herself  the  words,  "  If  at 
first  you  don't  succeed,  try,  try  again," 
and  she  smiled  drearily  as  she  told  her- 
self that  there  is,  indeed,  many  a  slip 
twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.  It  was  on  the 
morning  of  her  last  day  of  trial  as  Emily 
Henderson,  stenographer.  At  five 
o'clock  she  would  be  dismissed  as  in- 
competent. Then  she  would  return  for 
further  instructions  to  the  School  of 
Stenography  and  Typewriting  and  Pro- 
fessor Rathburn  would  be  worried  about 
the  table  of  girls  who  were  considered 
qualified  to  take  situations.  The  whole 
school  would  be  aware  that  she  had 
failed ;  she  would  go  back  with  flaming 
cheeks ;  she  wondered  if  she  would  be 
able  to  keep  the  tears  from  her  eyes.  The 
tears  were  in  her  eyes  as  she  pondered 
over  the  degradation  of  it  all.  Would 
the  Literary  Assistant  request  that  an- 
other girl  be  sent  in  place  of  Miss  Hen- 
derson, who  had  tried  and  had  not  suc- 
ceeded? Would  the  Principal  send  the 
bad  speller,  Miss  Turner,  or  the  talka- 
tive Miss  Griffith,  or  the  slow  Miss  Mills, 
and  would  the  second  stenographer  re- 
main while  the  school  wondered  more  and 
more  why  Emily  Henderson  had  not 
been  able  to  keep  the  place? 

The  young  stenographer  was  walking 
rapidly  along  the  street.  When  she  came 
to  the  tall  building  containing  the  offices 
of  the  News  Bureau  she  paused  and 
looked  at  her  watch.  She  was  twenty 
minutes  ahead  of  time.  The  day  before 
she  would  have  hurried  in  and  rushed 
feverishly  to  work,  trying  to  retrieve 
some  of  the  errors  of  the  previous  day's 
work,  but  this  morning  she  continued  her 
walk,  her  thoughts  turning  bitterly  upon 
the  occupants  of  the  offices,  wherein  for 
five  days  she  had  tried  and  had  not  suc- 
ceeded, had  tried  and  tried  again  and 
had  not  succeeded.  What  did  the  Man- 
ager care  only  in  so  far  as  her  failure 
discomfited  himself!  She  was  to  him 
nothing  more  than  a  machine.     No  doubt 


he  would  prefer  a  wooden  machine  that 
could  spell  and  typewrite  to  a  girl  who 
was  obliged  so  frequently  to  acknowledge 
that  she  was  "  stumped."  Emily  pro- 
nounced the  Manager  of  the  News  Bu- 
reau a  hard,  unfeeling  man  before  she 
gave  her  attention  to  the  Literary  As- 
sistant. She  had  liked  Miss  Laurence 
that  morning  when  she  met  her  with  hand 
extended  in  the  larger  office ;  she  had  con- 
sidered her  a  sweet  and  generous-hearted 
woman,  as  she  hoped  impulsively  to  grow 
in  breadth  and  depth  under  her  influence. 
There  was  no  worship  in  her  heart  now, 
as  she  saw,  in  fancy,  the  Literary  As- 
sistant sitting  at  her  desk  in  the  light  of 
the  window,  a  woman  who  had  suc- 
ceeded. The  work  she  had  to  do  was 
easy  for  her ;  she  had  probably  forgotten 
the  day  when  she,  too,  was  a  stenog- 
rapher. It  was  foolish  to  expect  that 
Miss  Laurence  should  feel  an  interest  in 
that  blushing  girl  in  the  back  office  who 
owned  so  very  often  that  she  was 
"  stumped."  There  had  been  a  time, 
less  than  a  week  ago,  indeed,  when  Emily 
had  seen  beauty  all  about  her;  in  the 
March  grass  springing  up  fresh  and  fra- 
grant in  the  city  parks,  in  the  scenes  of 
the  street,  three  little  foreigners  licking 
their  brown  fingers  after  a  noonday 
luncheon  on  a  sunny  doorstep,  a  little 
black  boy  swinging  on  the  scales  of  a 
butcher's  wagon.  To-day  she  was  stirred 
to  her  innermost  being,  but  her  thoughts 
were  selfish.  Then  a  temptation  stared 
her  in  the  face,  and  she  did  not  drive  it 
away.  She  would  go  back  to  the  coun- 
try. She  would  not  return  to  the  office 
for  the  sixth  day,  and  the  dismissal.  She 
would  leave  her  situation  of  her  own  free 
will.  The  Manager  and  the  Literary  As- 
sistant would  wonder  at  her  non-appear- 
ance, but  they  wouldn't  care.  It  would 
not  be  a  difficult  thing  to  obtain  a  more 
satisfactory  stenographer.  The  talka- 
tive Miss  Griffith  could  do  a  quantity  of 
work  in  a  day ;  she  would  be  rather 
pleased  to  be  asked  if  she  were 
"stumped;"  Miss  Turner  might  make 
some  insignificant  mistakes  in  spelling, 
but  she  would  never  be  guilty  of  writing 
a  foolish  word  for  the  word  "  counsel ;  " 
Miss  Mills  was  slow,  but  she  was  sure; 
Miss  Mills  would  not  waste  a  whole 
morning  writing  an  important  letter  on 
paper  with  the  wrong  heading.  Per- 
haps, however,  the  Manager  would  send 
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to  another  school  and  he  furnished  with 
a  bright  and  accurate  stenographer  and 
typewriter  who  would  suit  him  admira- 
bly, and  he  would  speak  of  the  difference 
between  this  girl  and  the  girl  sent  him 
by   Professor   Rathburn,   and   Professor 
Rathburn's     school     and     her     school, 
through  her,  would  lose  its  reputation  as 
the  finest  in  the  city,     lint,  any  way,  she 
would  be  gone.     She  would  be  back  in 
the  country.     What  could  she  do  in  the 
country  for  a  living  ?     She  could  at  least 
be    a    cook.     Miss    Henderson    laughed 
aloud,  and  then  was  silent,  standing  there 
in  the  street,  confused  and  ashamed,  won- 
dering if  any  one  had  heard  her  laugh 
out  like  that.     Then  again  she  took  out 
her  little  silver  watch  and  looked  at  it. 
It    wanted    five    minutes    of    nine.     The 
right  and  proper  thing  for  her  to  do  was 
to  hurry  to  the  office,  go  through  her  last 
day  of  trial,  receive  her  dismissal,  and  try 
again.     The  girl  bit  her  lip,  turned  and 
retraced  her  steps  swiftly.     It  was  five 
minutes  past  time  when  she  reached  the 
hall  door  of  the  back  office.     The  door 
was  ajar;  she  could  hear  distinctly  the 
voices  of  the  Manager  and  the  Literary 
Assistant  in  earnest  conversation.     The 
blood  rushed  to  her  face  as  she  realized 
that  they  were  discussing  her,  and  she 
shrank    back    helplessly   and    hopelessly 
with  all  further  power  of  movement  taken 
from  her. 

"  I  hate  most  heartily  to  send  her 
away,  I  declare  I  do,"  said  the  Manager, 
"yet  how  can  I  keep  her?  My  letters 
and  articles  are  corrected  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  send 
any  of  them  out.  Last  night  I  stayed 
here  and  rewrote  two  of  them  with  the 
pen." 

"  I  like  her  looks,"  said  Miss  Laurence, 
decidedly,  "  and  she  is  so  gentle  and  well- 
bred.  My  heart  bleeds  for  her  when  she 
owns  so  patiently  that  she  cannot  make 
out  her  notes.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  be- 
lieve she  isn't  well." 

"  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  said  the  Mana- 
ger, "  but  the  work  has  to  be  done.  Look 
at  that,  please." 

He  must  have  handed  the  Literarv  As- 
sistant one  of  the  badly  copied  articles ; 
she  must  have  read  it  over.  She 
laughed  softly. 

'  Terrible,  isn't  it?"  queried  the  Man- 
ager. 

"  I  was  thinking  of  my  own  mistakes," 


said  Miss  Laurence.  "  I  once  put  down 
that  man  was  in  the  railroad  street  busi- 
ness instead  of  in  the  real  estate  busi- 


ness. 

"  You  did  ?  "  said  the  Manager,  also 
laughing. 

"  My  mistake  made  itself  known  to 
me  in  the  middle  of  the  night,"  continued 
Miss  Laurence.  "  It  made  me  hot  all 
over.  Oh,  indeed,  if  Miss  Henderson  is 
as  miserable  as  I  was  during  my  week  of 
trial,  I  don't  blame  her  for  any  of  her 
mistakes !  I  know  wdiat  it  is  to  blunder 
over  and  over ;  I  know  what  it  is  to  use 
the  paper  with  the  wrong  heading." 

"  You  do?  "  repeated  the  Manager,  in 
a  surprised  and  amused  voice.  Then  he 
went  on  :  "  I  wasn't  kind  about  the  pa- 
per, but  I  did  want  to  get  that  letter  off." 
Then  he  said,  musingly:  "  It  wasn't  alto- 
gether an  easy  job  beginning  work  in  a 
newspaper  office,  either,  Miss  Laurence. 
I  declare  if  Miss  Henderson  feels  half  as 
miserable  as  I  did  during  my  week  of 
trial,  I  don't  blame  her  for  any  mistake 
she's  made." 

"  You  will  keep  her  for  another  week, 
then?"  asked  Miss  Laurence,  "I'll  re- 
main an  hour  later  in  the  afternoons  and 
go  over  the  worst  of  the  articles.  I  fully 
believe  that  the  new  stenographer  is 
made  of  the  right  stuff,  and  will  show  out 
all  right  in  the  end." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  the  Manager,  "  for  I 
am  pleased  with  both  her  manner  and  ap- 
pearance. Pll  remain  that  extra  hour, 
too,  and  we'll  manage  to  keep  along.  I 
don't  know  that  Miss  Henderson  has  said 
anything  as  out  of  the  way  as  that  rail- 
road street  business."  He  laughed 
cheerily,  Miss  Laurence  joining  in,  and 
during  the  laugh  Miss  Henderson,  sten- 
ographer, entered  the  back  office  and 
lifted  the  cover  from  her  machine. 

It  was  truly  wonderful,  so  said  the 
Manager  of  the  News  Bureau  and  his 
Literary  Assistant,  but  on  the  last  day  of 
her  week  of  trial  Emilv  Henderson 
turned  out  the  most  beaut'iful  and  cor- 
rect of  copies. 

"If  this  lasts  we  won't  have  to  re- 
main for  the  extra  hour,"  said  the  Man- 
ager, showing  the  neat  pages  to  Miss 
Laurence. 

"  I  believe  it  is  a  miracle !  "  cried  the 
Literary  Assistant. 

"  It  must  be  something  of  the  kind," 
agreed  the  Manager. 
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Miss  Henderson,  stenographer,  con- 
tinued to  turn  out  excellent  copy,  and  the 
labors  of  the  Manager  and  the  Literary 
Assistant  were  visibly  lightened.  But 
when,  at  the  termination  of  the  second 
week,  the  Manager  congratulated  the  girl 
upon  her  proficiency,  and  congratulated 
himself  heartily  for  having  obtained  her 


valuable  services,  and  when  the  Literary 
Assistant  said,  with  her  hand  on  Emily's 
shoulder,  that  she  was  so  very,  very  glad, 
then  the  young  stenographer,  in  a  wave  of 
gratitude  and  emotion,  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  the  miracle  by  explaining  how  she 
had  helplessly  and  hopelessly  listened 
outside  the  office  door. 
German-town,  Md. 


The   Sudden    City   of   Nome 

By  Mary  Calkins  Brooke. 


WITHIN  the  past  four  weeks  a 
new  American  city  has  sprung 
into  existence.  A  city  lies 
bathed  in  warm  sunshine  and  flaunting 
dear  familiar  flags.  As  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach  in  each  direction  stretches  an 
unbroken  line  of  tents.  Between  the 
tented  beach  and  the  foothills  are  the 
great  buildings  of  the  commercial  and 
transportation  companies,  two.  and  three 
story  buildings  used  for  hotel  and  office 
purposes,  huge  tents  where  church  serv- 
ices are  held,  hospitals,  stores,  frame 
dwellings,  lumber  yards,  undertaking  es- 
tablishments, and  all  the  thousand  enter- 
prises and  accumulations  of  a  modern 
town.  Narrow  streets  have  been  laid  out 
at  regular  intervals,  and  town  lots  in  de- 
sirable locations  are  as  desirable  holdings 
here  as  elsewhere. 

The  beach  is  no  longer  worked  for  gold 
by  individuals  with  rockers.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  "  cheechacos,"  who 
found  the  gold  in  the  beach  sands  last 
year  simply  because  their  ignorance  of 
mines  and  mining  was  so  complete  as  to 
permit  them  to  look  for  it  there,  appear  to 
have  taken  in  one  season  all  the  gold  the 
centuries  have  cast  up  or  washed  down. 
Pumping  and  sluicing  are  being  carried 
on,  and  are  on  a  paying  basis;  but  the 
gold  that  is  coming  out  is  not  pouring 
into  the  pockets  of  the  thousands  of  idle 
men  who  flocked  to  Nome. 

Thus  far  this  year  Nome  has  been  a 
gigantic  and  overdone  gold  camp,  but 
without  the  gold.  Absolutely  no  rain  has 
fallen,  and  several  of  the  richest  creeks 
are  entirely  dry.  Anvil  Creek,  richer 
probably  than  any  other,  has  even  yet  a 
little  water,  and  the  camp  rejoices  in  the 
report  that  Claim  I  below  Discovery  last 


week  yielded  up  $26,000,  tho  but  six  men 
were  at  work.  Lindeberg,  the  Swede, 
who  is  holding  the  claim,  hoped  to  ex- 
haust it  this  season,  and  only  the  lack  of 
rain  will  prevent  him. 

Judge  Noyes,  of  Minneapolis,  the  new- 
ly appointed  Judge  of  this  district,  came 
up  yesterday  on  the  "  Senator,"  bringing 
a  party  of  eighteen,  which  included  the 
District  Attorney.  Thirty  days'  notice 
must  be  given,  however,  before  a  special 
session  of  the  court  can  be  held,  so  that 
the  large  number  of  people  who  are  anx- 
ious to  see  the  litigation  over  claim  ti- 
tles begin  must  curb  their  impatience  for 
some  time  yet.  Five  murderers  are  also 
awaiting  the  ministrations  of  the  court, 
but  perhaps  with  a  less  degree  of  im- 
patience than  that  which  is  tormenting 
those  who  are  compelled  to  sit  by  in  idle- 
ness and  watch  aliens  and  others  exhaust 
claims  which  they  believe  should  be  in 
their  own  possession. 

To-day  there  are  two  thousand  horses 
at  Nome  <and  in  the  vicinity.  They  are 
sleek,  beautiful  creatures,  selected  with 
great  care  because  of  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, and  it  makes  one's  heart  ache 
to  hear  they  must  be  made  food  for  the 
dogs  next  winter,  because  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  getting  hay.  Pioneers  like  the 
old  time  Pilgrims  might  have  found  some 
way  to  prevent  such  a  waste  as  that,  for 
the  dry  season  which  has  permitted  an 
exploration  of  the  interior  country  here 
has  revealed  great  fields  and  meadows 
now  rich  with  grass  and  gay  with  flowers. 

The  peculiar  chill  in  all  the  air  here 
seems  to  rise  from  the  ground,  and  that 
is  explained  when  digging  down  a  few 
feet  discovers  solid  ice  of  unknown  depth. 
Quarries   have  been   uncovered   on   the 
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borders  of  the  town,  and  wagon  loads  of 
block  ice  are  brought  in  for  use  in  sa- 
loons and  restaurants.  The  wise  declare 
we  are  now  living  on  a  glacier.  Another 
glacier,  it  is  believed,  swept  down  over 
this  one  at  some  period,  and  left  some 
comparatively  small  deposits  of  gold  in 
spots,  which  have  proven  delightfully  ac- 
cessible to  a  few  Swedes. 

As  to  the  throbbing  tide  of  human  life 
on  this  glacial  El  Dorado,  a  library  of 
tragedy  should  be  written  of  it.  In  the 
sunshine  of  yesterday  the  tented  city 
seemed  some  gay  summer  resort, 
thronged  with  careless  idlers,  unconven- 
tional in  dress  and  manners,  but  light  of 
heart.  Newcomers  were  welcomed 
merrily,  to  learn  before  the  cold  gray  of 
another  morning  that  only  the  whisky 
that  flows  so  freely  keeps  the  spirits  of 
discouraged  thousands  up  to  concert 
pitch,  and  that  only  for  an  occasional 
fleeting  hour. 

Hundred  of  saloons  are  coaxing  the  re- 
luctant dollars  from  the  pockets  of  men 
who  have  not  earned  a  cent  since  they  ar- 
rived here,  and  who  have  no  idea  how 
they  are  to  escape  the  terrors  of  an  Arc- 
tic winter.  Care  sits  lightly  upon  the 
shoulders  of  men  who  have  plenty  of 
company  in  a  predicament  like  their  own, 
at  least  as  long  as  their  stomachs  are  full. 
Most  of  those  who  came  here  brought 
provisions  enough  to  last  a  little  time, 
and  so  the  terror  that  should  keep  men 
busy  at  anything  at  any  price  sleeps  and 
bides  its  time.  But  even  now  there  are 
men  who  have  looked  fate  in  the  face, 
and  know  what  is  coming  as  surely  as  the 
sunless  days  of  December.  An  old  man 
of  seventy,  stricken  with  fear,  says 
tremblingly :  "  I  have  fifteen  dollars  now, 
what  shall  I  do  when  it  is  gone?  "  What, 
indeed,  when  there  is  no  work  for  the 
young  and  strong,  and  when  a  bed  some- 
times costs  five  dollars  a  night,  and  meals 
from  seventy-five  cents  up?  It  is  said 
two  thousand  men  have  sent  a  petition  to 
Washington  that  transports  be  sent  to 
carry  them  to  the  homes  that  seemed  so 
insufficient  once  and  are  so  beautiful  be- 
yond dreams  now.  But  the  Government 
is  a  ponderous  and  uncertain  machine, 
besides  being  now  engaged  in  various  en- 
terprises beyond  other  seas.  Stranded 
Americans  in  Dawson  called  for  help 
they  got  on  without,  and  the  hope  that 
Washington  will  hear  the  cry  of  distress 


from  this  far  land  in  time  is  faint  indeed. 

Wages  have  been  steadily  on  the  de- 
cline since  the  season  opened  with  the  ar- 
rival of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  peo- 
ple within  a  few  days  of  each  other. 
When  the  steamers  managed  to  elude  the 
ice  and  reach  this  harborless  spot  fifty 
of  them  were  standing  off  this  coast  at 
one  time.  Thousands  of  tons  of  freight 
were  lightered  ashore  and  dumped  hel- 
ter-skelter above  the  tide  line.  Heavy 
seas  would  have  washed  property  of 
great  value  into  the  sea,  and  even  with 
the  winds  and  weather  remarkably  fa- 
vorable a  great  deal  was  lost  in  the  un- 
loading, or  stolen  from  the  confused 
heaps  which  were  piled  up  on  the  shore 
for  a  stretch  of  two  miles  and  more.  One 
man  had  to  stand  helplessly  by  while  five 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  machinery, 
which  was  to  grind  out  a  fortune  for  his 
old  age,  went  down  to  the  fishes.  Others 
are  even  now  walking  mournfully  up 
and  down  the  beach  where  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  engines,  boilers,  pipe 
and  all  sorts  of  valuable  apparatus  lie 
rusting  on  the  sands.  Here  and  there  a 
patient  and  long  suffering  toiler  is  wash- 
ing out  gold  with  a  pan,  but  colors  are 
few  and  pneumonia  threatens  the  strong- 
est. 

Thousands  of  the  most  able  and  enter- 
prising visitors  to  this  tragic  summer  re- 
sort are  far  away  among  the  hills,  search- 
ing and  hoping  for  new  strikes.  Golo- 
vin  Bay  and  Port  Clarence,  in  opposite 
directions  from  this  place  on  the  coast, 
are  points  which  have  successfully 
beckoned  many  gold  seekers.  Port 
Clarence  boasts  a  harbor,  and  back  of  it 
what  is  known  as  the  Koogrock  country 
is  now  being  thoroughly  explored.  At 
all  hours  of  the  day  miners  bending  un- 
der heavy  burdens  borne  on  their  backs, 
others  with  rough  carts  drawn  by 
strings  of  dogs,  and  still  other  parties 
mounted  or  on  foot  with  pack  horses  or 
ponies  to  carry  blankets  and  other  nec- 
essaries, may  be  seen  turning  awav  from 
the  comparative  comfort  and  luxury  of 
life  in  Nome  to  wander  far  into  the  in- 
terior in  search  of  "  dust."  Discouraged 
men  come  straggling  back,  too,  from 
hour  to  hour,  some  to  rest  and  buy  sup- 
plies, some  to  wait  for  steamers,  or  for 
money  to  take  them  back  to  "  God's  coun- 
try." 

As    for    the    desperadoes    commonly 
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looked  for  in  frontier  towns,  they  are 
here  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Men 
about  town  have  been  heard  to  declare 
that  if  any  man  should  "  pull  a  gun  "  the 
rest  would  all  run ;  but  the  prognostica- 
tion cannot  be  verified,  because  the  con- 
tingency in  question  has  not  occurred. 
Lawyers,  doctors,  merchants  and  stenog- 
raphers galore  are  here,  and  ready  for 
business,  which  is  a  little  slow  in  coming 
in,  but  the  picturesque  and  long-haired 
border  ruffian  of  fiction  or  of  yesterday  is 
not  wooinsr  fortune  in  the  north. 


There  may  be  some  who  will  win  for- 
tunes even  this  year,  but  it  is  safe  to 
prophesy  that  for  this  season  at  least 
there  will  not  be  taken  out  hundreds  of 
dollars  for  the  thousands  that  have  been 
expended  here  and  in  the  preparations 
for  coming  here.  Flannels  and  khaki 
from  San  Francisco  are  largely  in  evi- 
dence at  present,  and  neither  here  nor  in 
more  comfortable  iands  will  Nome  next 
winter  furnish  or  pay  for  Russian  sable 
overcoats  buttoned  with  mounted  golden 
nuggets. 

Nome,  Alaska,  July  21. 
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By  Sophia  Antoinette  Walker. 
II. 


COUNT  TOLSTOI  speaks  of  the 
prevalence  of  a  pseudo-art,  un- 
necessary, unimportant,  absolute- 
ly demoralizing.  It  jostles  Fra  Angelico 
and  Rembrandt  at  the  Louvre,  and  there 
are  miles  of  it  at  the  Exposition.  The 
Beaux  Arts  Palace  is  spotty  with  can- 
vases, six,  seven,  ten  yards  square,  de- 
voted to  the  terrors  of  war  and  famine 
and  murder.  Why  forbid  the  populace  to 
attend  executions  and  give  them  such 
subjects  for  decorations  of  their  town- 
halls  and  museums? 

And  these  paintings  are  as  bad  artis- 
tically as  they  are  morally,  since  they 
break  through  the  walls  upon  which  they 
hang  by  tones  not  closely  enough  re- 
lated, and  they  have  no  large  scheme  of 
beautiful  color  and  line  to  make  them  dec- 
orative. Regarded  as  exercises  in  real- 
istic drawing  and  painting  they  are  won- 
derful, but  they  are  not  art.  Such  are 
the  huge  medal-catching  canvases  in  the 
French  Section  signed  by  Gernex,  Roll, 
Detaille,  Roybet,  Tattegrin,  Rochegrosse, 
etc.,  at  the  end  of  the  century  in  which 
Puvis  de  Chavannes  lived  and  painted ! 
The  United  States  exhibit  owes  much 
of  its  refined  charm  to  the  complete  ab- 
sence of  such  chefs  d'ceiivres. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Laurens  has  produced  a  good 
cartoon  for  the  "  Gobelins,"  and  Mr. 
Benjamin-Constant  is  trying  latterly 
through  a  golden  glow  to  secure  unity 
alike  in  his  immense  decoration  repre- 


senting the  entrance  of  Pope  Urban 
II  into  Toulouse,  and  in  his  portrait  bar- 
baric with  gems  and  gold  in  background 
and  throne  of  the  Empress  of  India. 
However,  we  must  look  elsewhere  for 
the  two  men  in  France  to-day  who  are 
really  decorators. 

One  of  these  is  M.  Besnard,  who  pos- 
sesses immense  resources  of  light,  life, 
color  and  movement,  as  shown  in  his 
small  canvases,  tho  one  must  go  into 
Paris,  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  see  his 
decorations.  The  other  is  M.  Henri 
Martin,  who  possesses  higher  intellec- 
tual qualifications,  since  he  fills  great 
spaces,  divided  into  decorative  color 
masses  and  kept  flat  to  the  wall,  with 
burning  ideas  which  he  draws  and  paints 
well.  Among  his  large  canvases  at  the 
Exposition  are  two  wonderful  creations. 
'To  Each  His  Idea"  (Chacun  sa  Chi- 
mere)  representing  a  rapt  procession 
of  ascetics,  lovers,  the  ambitious,  the 
vain,  the  revengeful ;  and  a  trampling 
crowd  following  a  poppy-girdled  woman 
"  Toward  the  Abyss."  M.  Martin,  how- 
ever, lacks  the  repose,  the  idyllic  peace, 
which  never  degenerates  into  the  bore  of 
inaction  and  makes  the  chief  charm  of 
de  Chavannes. 

We  seek  with  fervor  of  interest  the 
much  praised  "  Last  Supper,"  by  M. 
Dagnan-Bouveret,  only  to  find  it  disap- 
pointingly unimpressive.  It  lacks  that 
mysterious    melancholy   which  fills   the 
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"  Parting  Repast,"  by  M.  Cottet,  altho 
the  latter  depicts  only  fishermen  who 
gather  under  the  evening  lamp  for  their 
simple  meal  with  wives  and  children  and 
sweethearts,  and  makes  no  appeal  to  the 
spiritual  suggestion  that  comes  with  the 
halo  through  long  centuries  of  associated 
ideas.  Human  tenderness  is  eloquent  in 
it,  and  the  color  scheme  of  this  large, 
central  canvas  is  carried  into  the  half-lit 
panels  on  either  side,  twilight  on  deck 
and  on  cliff  for  "  those  who  have  gone 
away  "  and  "  those  that  remain." 

If  we  do  not  mention  the  contributions 
of  Messieurs  Bonnat,  Lefebvre,  Detaillc, 
Robert-Fleury,  and  many  others  who 
represent  French  paintings  to  our  ears, 
it  is  because  we  prefer  to  discuss  those 
which  seem  of  vital  interest  and  prom- 
ise through  a  return  to  the  decorative 
qualities  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  an  hon- 
orable progress  in  the  direction  of  light, 
tonality  and  envelopment  in  atmosphere. 

The  tiny  flower  studies  by  M.  Henri 
Dumont  contain  more  art  than  a  hun- 
dred large  canvases.  We  love  to  linger 
in  the  French  section  because,  when  an 
artistic  temperament  makes  itself  felt 
there,  it  is  tempered  by  the  long  and  se- 
rious studies  which  are  to  it  as  the  bony 
structure  is  to  the  beautiful  external 
forms  of  the  human  body.  The  living  art 
of  France  seems  to  lie  with  such  men  as 
Messrs.  Adler,  Rene-Menard,  Mesle, 
Simon,  Brisson,  Carriere,  Desvallieres, 
Wery,  Gosselin,  Hoffbauer,  Billotte, 
Dauchez,  Monet,  Cazin,  Lagarde,  Har- 
pignies  and  Blanche. 

The  last,  in  several  works,  shows  close 
study  of  the  beautiful  English  school  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  which  is  so  ig- 
nored in  the  Louvre,  but  is  now  so  mar- 
velously  represented  through  loans  to 
the  English  pavilion  that  no  one  should 
miss  knowing  it  there.  Sad  to  relate, 
judged  by  their  Exposition,  the  English 
to-day  are  apt  to  be  illustrators  in  paint, 
generally  tripped  up  by  their  pigments. 
It  would  appear  that  something  other 
than  pure  patriotism  may  have  decided 
our  artists  resident  abroad  to  exhibit 
with  the  United  States ! 

There  arc  great  paintings  in  almost  all 
of  the  foreign  sections  which  we  would 
like  to  dwell  upon,  most  numerous,  per- 
haps, in  Holland,  next  to  France  and  the 


United  States.  The  democracy  of  art 
has  been  achieved  in  this  century.  Amer- 
ican art  has  children  of  its  own  in  Croa- 
tia, Slavonia  and  Dalmatia,  where  a  vig- 
orous school  has  sprung  up  within  the 
past  ten  years  through  the  initiative  of 
Al.  Bukovae,  an  American  by  inspira- 
tion and  travel,  tho  a  pupil  of  Cabanel- 
Aking,  and  princes  are  proud  to  be  ar- 
tists, tho  it  is  not  many  years  ago,  as 
Thackeray  shows  us,  that  a  painter  had 
no  social  standing.  The  contribution  of 
the  King  of  Portugal  is  quite  an  impor- 
tant marine  of  many  fishing  boats  sur- 
rounding a  big  drag-net  of  leaping  fish. 

Some  of  the  French  wood  engraving 
excels  in  bold,  free  use  of  the  white  line, 
as  ours  excels  in  fineness  and  delicacy ; 
the  thorough  draughtsmanship  of  Gallic 
engravers  m  all  lines  gives  them  pre- 
eminence. Our  illustrators  are  certainly 
clever  in  handling  mediums,  and  our  min- 
iatures average  better,  far  better,  than  the 
French,  being  less  labored  and  petty  and 
more  artistic. 

One  cannot  spend  weeks  of  labor  in 
trying  to  estimate  our  fine  arts  fairly 
and  justly  without  wishing  that  the  pic- 
ture buyers  of  America  could  see  how 
worthy  of  support  and  encouragement 
our  native  artists  are.  Why  should  some 
of  the  best  not  live  abroad  when  a  sec- 
ond rate  painter  like  M.  Chatran  re- 
ceives the  orders  at  home?  Of  eighteen 
probable  grands  prix  awarded  to  all  na- 
tionalities, four  fell  to  Americans,  with  an 
equally  disproportionate  share  of  the  gold 
medals,  of  which  the  official  list  will  be 
before  the  readers  of  The  Independent 
before  these  notes  can  go  to  print. 

Again,  the  tendencies  of  French  art 
are  not  to  be  blindly  followed  by  our 
students  whom  those  who  know  best, 
both  French  and  Americans,  earnestly 
advise  to  profit  by  the  more  thorough 
teaching  at  home  as  long  as  possible. 
Where  Inness,  Martin,  Homer  lead,  hav- 
ing been  instructed  at  home,  other  stu- 
dents may  follow. 

When  students  and  public  turn  with 
faith  toward  American  art  it  will  repay 
grandly  their  confidence,  and  at  the  next 
International  Exposition  held  in  Eu- 
rope we  need  not  be  drawn  so  closelv 
under  the  generous  wing  of  France  as  to 
lose  any  trace  of  identity. 


In    Southern    Luzon    and    Northern    Mindanao. 


By  Lieutenant  Horace  M.   Reeve,   U.S.A., 

Aide  de  Camt  to  Gen.  I.  C.  Bates. 


THE  southern  peninsula  of  Luzon 
comprises  four  provinces :  Taya- 
bas,  Camarines  Norte,  Camarines 
Sur  and  Albay.  The  terrain  alternates 
between  marshy  rice  levels,  difficult 
mountain  ranges,  and  isolated  peaks 
which  are  extinct  volcanoes,  except  the 
still  active  Mt.  Mayon  in  Albay.  This 
Mayon  is  very  handsome  in  appearance, 
it  being  a  perfect  cone  rising  to  more 
than  eight  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  neighboring  Gulf  of  Albay.  When 
we  were  operating  in  the  Camarines,  and 
were  seventy  miles  distant  from  Mayon, 
the  ashes  from  that  volcano  fell  upon  the 
decks  of  our  vessels  and  obscured  the 
sky. 

The  rice  of  this  peninsula  is  the  best  in 
the  Philippines ;  the  hemp  is  of  prime 
quality  (the  best  hemp  grows  on' volcanic 
slopes)  ;  minerals  exist  in  quantity;  and 
the  usual  vegetable  products  of  the  trop- 
ics are  met  with. 

In  January,  after  some  campaigning, 
troops  were  stationed  in  Northern  Taya- 
bas  and  in  Albay ;  in  this  latter  province 
the  insurgents  were  led  by  a  Chinaman 
who  is  a  relative  of  Aguinaldo,  and  who 
was  formerly  a  blacksmith  in  Manila, 
where  he  is  at  present  held  in  jail  to  an- 
swer for  his  deeds  of  violence  and  ra- 
pacity. 

By  the  end  of  January  nearly  all  of 
Luzon  except  the  Camarines  had  been 
well  scouted  and  garrisoned.  However, 
it  was  known  that  the  two  Camarines 
were  held  in  some  force  by  the  insurgents, 
who  levied  heavily  upon  the  inhabitants 
for  money  and  supplies,  and  that  about 
eight  hundred  Spanish  prisoners  were 
still  in  captivity  somewhere  in  that  vi- 
cinity. To  investigate  and  garrison  this 
country  General  Bates  with  a  small  force 
of  two  thousand  men  was  sent  from  Ma- 
nila about  the  middle  of  February.  The 
natives  of  the  Camarines  belong  to  a  sub- 
division of  the  great  Malay  family,  and 
are  known  as  Vicols.  Left  to  themselves 
they  are  harmless,  fairly  industrious,  and 
are  not  given  to  warfare,  but  when  the 


insurrection  broke  out  against  Spain  the 
Filipino  leaders  sent  a  Tagalo  army  of 
occupation  to  take  station  in  the  south- 
ern peninsula.  Just  why  the  Tagalos 
should  be  superior  in  initiative  and  dom- 
ination to  the  other  Filipinos  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Tagalo  possesses  a  larger  per- 
centage of  Chinese  blood,  which  gives  an 
intellect  of  a  higher  class,  and  that  there 
are  many  Spanish-Tagalo  mestizos. 

The  principal  city  in  the  southern  pen- 
insula is  Nueva  Caceres,  the  capital  of 
Camarines  Sur.  It  is  situated  upon  the 
Bicol  River,  about  twenty  miles  from 
where  it  empties  into  an  arm  of  the  Pa- 
cific. 

On  February  20th  our  expedition  ar- 
rived off  the  mouth  of  this  river,  and  dis- 
embarked in  three  columns,  two  of  which 
landed  on  the  beach  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  river,  each  at  a  point  about  seven 
miles  from  the  river's  mouth,  while  the 
third  column  ascended  the  stream.  The 
landing  was  made  in  this  manner,  as  it 
was  thought  to  be  an  unexpected  one, 
the  two  flanking  columns  could  make  a 
dash  for  the  high  road,  which  runs 
through  Nueva  Caceres,  and  their  posi- 
tions would  make  the  insurgents  leave 
their  trenches  along  the  river,  thus  per- 
mitting the  third  column  to  ascend  the 
stream.  The  several  columns  after  some 
fighting  converged  upon  Nueva  Caceres, 
arriving  almost  simultaneously,  altho  the 
two  flanking  columns  had  found  it  nec- 
essary to  wade  ashore  through  soft  mud 
flats  almost  shoulder  deep.  One  bat- 
talion had  to  pass  through  Libmanan,  a 
town  held  by  the  enemy.  Arriving  in 
front  of  this  town  the  battalion  com- 
mander sent  word  to  the  garrison  de- 
manding surrender  and  promising  good 
treatment.  The  garrison  commander  re- 
plied :  "  No  nos  rendimos ;  queremos 
combate."  The  insurgent  leader  having 
no  idea  of  the  American  rifle  or  of  the 
"  advance  by  rushes  "  formed  his  line  in 
the  open — in  about  thirty  minutes  our 
men  were  in  the  town  and  about  one  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty  of  their  opponents  will 
forever  remain  in  the  neighboring  rice 
field. 

There  was  much  subsequent  fighting 
in  Camarines  Sur,  some  of  the  usual 
kind :  the  ambush,  the  hidden  trench, 
stray  shots  from  bamboo,  etc. ;  but  there 
was  other  fighting  of  an  unusual  kind, 
showing  the  ignorance  of  the  natives, 
some  of  them  using  bolos,  some  lances, 
and  others  bows  and  arrows.  The  rear 
guard  of  a  marching  battalion  were 
amazed  to  see  three  Quixotic  horsemen 
with  lance  in  rest  riding  against  two 
hundred  Krag-Jorgensens.  Many  of 
the  natives  provided  themselves  with  ar- 
mor, helmets,  coats  and  greaves  made 
from  untanned  carabao  hide.  (Chain 
mail  is  still  occasionally  found  among 
the  Moros.)  However,  our  new  rifle  bul- 
let has  a  penetration  of  forty  inches  of 
pine  or  one-half  inch  of  sheet  iron. 

As  a  rule,  the  Americans  have  treated 
the  natives  with  a  confidence  bordering 
on  rashness.  The  few  Americans  who 
have  been  taken  prisoners  have  general- 
ly been  the  victims  of  carelessness  or 
overconfidence. 

A  member  of  an  outpost  at  Nueva 
Caceres  was  approached  by  a  market- 
man  who  drew  a  bolo  from  his  breast 
and  decapitated  the  soldier.  At  Caga- 
yan  de  Misamis  some  peasants  diverted  a 
sentinel's  attention,  and  then  cut  him 
down  with  their  knives.  In  Albay  a 
young  lieutenant  when  on  a  scout  was 
hidden  with  his  captain  in  a  clump  of 
bamboo.  The  skirmishing  soldiers  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  some  insurgents  in  the 
direction  of  the  two  officers.  When  one 
of  the  unsuspecting  Filipinos  was  within 
ten  yards  of  the  two  officers,  the  captain 
said  to  the  lieutenant,  who  had  a  rifle: 
"  Now,  let  him  have  it."  But  as  the 
youngster  afterward  said,  "  I  couldn't  do 
it,  it  seemed  like  murder,  so  I  caught  the 
insurgent  by  the  neck  and  threw  him 
down." 

The  brief  operations  in  the  Cama- 
rines resulted  in  the  enemy's  forces  being 
attacked  and  destroyed,  the  country  be- 
ing thoroughly  scouted,  the  capture  of 
money  and  supplies  to  the  value  of  about 
two  hundred  thousand  pesos,  the  estab- 
lishment of  ten  garrisons,  the  liberation 
of  twenty-four  friars  and  nearly  two 
hundred  Spanish  soldiers.  Five  hundred 
Spanish  soldiers  were  liberated  in  South- 


ern Tayabas,  probably  as  a  result  of  the 
occupation  of  the  Camarines.  The  con- 
dition and  experience  of  these  Spaniards 
were  most  painful.  For  more  than  a 
year  and  a  half  they  had  been  held  in  cap- 
tivity by  Tagalos ;  they  had  suffered  from 
hunger,  sickness  and  forced  marches. 
Besides  the  indignities  endured,  many  of 
these  prisoners  had  died  from  tropical 
diseases,  many  had  been  ruthlessly  slain, 
some  of  them  were  boloed  upon  the  near 
approach  of  our  forces,  some  of  them  had 
subsisted  by  working  as  servants  for 
their  captors.  I  asked  one  of  them  why 
they  had  not  fought  when  their  garri- 
sons were  attacked  by  the  insurgents.  To 
this  he  replied :  "  Ah,  sehor !  I  tried  to 
fight,"  saying  which  he  pointed  to  an 
ugly  depression  in  his  skull,  and  said  that 
he  had  also  been  shot  through  the  body. 

After  Southern  Luzon  had  been  occu- 
pied, it  was  thought  that  Northern  Min- 
danao should  be  investigated  and  garri- 
soned, which  was  done  in  March,  the 
Fortieth  Infantry  having  been  detached 
for  this  duty. 

Mindanao  is  the  land  of  mystery  of 
the  Philippines;  it  has  never  been  gar- 
risoned except  along  the  coast,  and  but 
little  is  known  of  the  interior,  where  a  few 
Jesuits  have  made  desultory  explorations. 

The  people  of  the  interior  are  unciv- 
ilized, and  in  addition  to  the  Moham- 
medans there  are  many  other  savages 
with  various  pagan  creeds  and  practices. 
In  more  than  one  village  a  man's  social 
prestige  depends  upon  the  number  of 
skulls  in  his  front  yard.  The  few  coast 
towns  are  occupied  by  Christian  natives 
from  the  northern  islands — ex-soldiers, 
ex-sailors,  ex-convicts  and  ex-laborers. 

We  first  visited  Surigao,  where  the  in- 
surgent chief,  General  Garcia,  had  his 
headquarters.  Aguinaldo  had  appointed 
Garcia  to  be  "  Governor  of  Mindanao 
and  Jolo ;  "  this  same  title  was  held  by 
General  Bates,  to  whom  Garcia  surren- 
dered "  his  force,  his  arms,  his  territory 
and  himself." 

This  peaceful  occupation  was  cele- 
brated by  the  local  band  and  by  a  dance. 
We  were  informed  by  General  Garcia 
that  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Spanish- 
American  War  the  feeling  in  his  dis- 
trict, in  Eastern  Mindanao,  was  so  fa- 
vorable to  the  Americans  that  it  was 
thought  only  proper  to  rechristen  some 
of  the  neighboring  towns  (wretched  lit- 
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tie  barrios  with  palm  thatched  shacks), 
and  that  thenceforth  they  should  be 
known  as  Nueva  Boston,  Nueva  Colum- 
bia, Nueva  Florida,  and  Nueva  Balti- 
more, the  United  States  having  been  dis- 
covered in  an  old  geography. 

Cagayan  de  Misamis  is  the  principal 
town  in  Northern  Mindanao,  and  was  the 
second  point  visited  by  the  expedition. 
This  town  had  been  visited  previously 
by  some  of  our  gunboats  that  discovered 
that  Americans  were  not  welcome,  that 
the  place  contained  about  six  hundred  in- 
surgents armed  with  rifles,  and  that  the 
vicinity  of  the  town's  wharf  was  forti- 
fied. However,  when  we  arrived  we 
had  the  persuasive  influence  of  three  gun- 
boats, and  the  town  sent  emissaries  to 
parley  and  to  size  us  up ;  but,  of  course, 
these  people  could  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
tard the  movements  of  the  troops. 

The  last  delegate  was  informed  that 
the  time  for  talking  had  passed,  and  as 
he  was  passed  over  the  side  he  requested 
that  it  should  not  be  taken  seriously  if  a 
nervous  Filipino  should  fire  his  rifle. 
Six  six-inch  guns  were  pointed  out  to 
the  envoy,  and  both  he  and  his  party  were 
advised  that  in  returning  to  the  shore  it 
woud  be  well  to  keep  their  boat  out  of  the 
line  of  fire.  Few  ambassadors  ever  dis- 
charged their  duties  with  greater  dis- 
patch. 

Meanwhile  a  demonstration  by  some  of 
the  vessels  was  made  in  front  of  the 
town  wharf  and  the  real  landing  party 
proceeded  up  a  river,  which  runs  behind 
the  town,  and  disembarked  at  a  point 
nearly  two  miles  from  the  usual  landing 
place.  Such  tactics  always  bewilder  these 
people.  The  insurgents  retired  to  the  hills. 

I  once  asked  an  insurgent  officer  why 
he  had  surrendered  without  fighting. 
"  Why,  your  soldiers  got  behind  us,"  as 
if  to  say  that  when  troops  did  things  like 
that  the  laws  of  war  were  broken  and  a 
chivalric  combat  was  unmerited. 

When  the  United  States  steamship 
"  Manila  "  anchored  off  a  certain  town  in 
Mindoro,  the  commander  of  the  local  in- 
surgent garrison  sent  out  a  delegation  to 
request  of  the  captain,  "  Would  he  not 
kindly  inform  them  as  to  the  number  of 
sailors  he  intended  to  land,  in  order  that 
an  equal  number  of  the  garrison  might 
be  detailed,  and  the  two  parties  could 
have  a  square  fight  on  the  beach  ? "  The 
delegation  was   thanked,   but  informed 


that  when  the  captain  wanted  the  town 
he  would  take  it  in  his  own  brusque  way. 

After  garrisoning  Cagayan  de  Misa- 
mis troops  were  placed  at  Iligan,  Misa- 
mis and  at  Dapitan.  At  each  of  these 
points  the  occupation  was  peaceful. 

In  that  part  of  the  Philippines  which 
stretches  through  five  degrees  of  lati- 
tude, from  Suriago  to  Borneo,  the  Amer- 
ican flag  has  been  raised  at  many  points 
without  a  hostile  shot  to  oppose  it. 
(However,  several  weeks  after  our  oc- 
cupation of  Cagayan  de  Misamis,  the 
men  who  had  taken  to  the  hills  on  our 
approach  assaulted  the  garrison,  but  paid 
dearly  for  their  rashness.) 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  extent  of  the 
Philippines  is  generally  understood.  If 
equally  scaled  maps  were  superimposed, 
the  northernmost  Philippine  Islands,  the 
Batanes,  being  placed  near  Duluth,  the 
southernmost  island,  Sibutu,  would  be 
near  New  Orleans.  The  many  islands 
lying  between  Batanes  and  Sibutu  are  in- 
habited by  many  people,  the  majority  of 
whom  belong  to  different  varieties  of  the 
Malay  race,  excepting  the  Chinese  in- 
habitants and  the  Negritos.  The  latter  are 
thought  by  some  to  have  come  from 
Madagascar  or  Australia,  by  others  they 
are  thought  to  be  indigenous  to  the 
Philippines.  An  accurate  'census  has 
been  impossible,  but  a  fair  estimate  would 
be  something  between  eight  and  nine  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants.  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple have  never  taken  up  arms  against  the 
United  States,  many  have  never  even 
heard  of  our  country. 

The  element  that  has  revolted  against 
the  United  States  is  dominated  and  led 
by  the  Tagalo  tribe,  comparatively  few 
in  numbers  (about  one-sixth  of  the  en- 
tire population),  who  inhabit  the  region 
in  the  vicinity  of  Manila  Bay,  a  relative- 
ly small  area  (one-seventh  of  the  whole). 

The  character  of  the  Filipino  is  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  and  contains  many 
contradictions.  Those  who  are  Chris- 
tians are  extremely  neat  and  clean  in 
their  personal  habits.  Drunkenness  is  a 
thing  of  great  rarity,  but  gambling  is  in- 
dulged in  to  a  marked  degree.  While 
sometimes  willing  to  fight  against  the 
Government,  the  Filipino  allows  his  fam- 
ily to  be  harried  and  terrorized  by  the 
bands  of  robbers  or  tulisanes  that  infest 
the  country.  They  rule  each  other  by 
fear,  hence    information  is  hard  for  us 
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to  obtain.  Among  them  secret  societies 
flourish — the  backbone  of  the  present  in- 
surrection is  found  in  the  powerful  Kat- 
ipunan  society.  Generosity  in  others  is 
mistaken  for  weakness,  altho  in  his  own 
home  the  Filipino  is  hospitable. 

American  and  Spanish  prisoners  have 
been  slain,  and  many  of  the  natives  have 
been  murdered,  altho  our  insurgent  pris- 
oners have  been  treated  with  unusual 
kindness. 

The  Filipino  builds  a  marvelous  mili- 
tary trench,  which  he  promptly  abandons, 
and  protects  his  person  by  an  outing  ant- 
ing— an  amulet  written  in  gibberish 
Latin.  He  professes  devotion  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  and  delights  in  chivying 
and  imprisoning  friars  of  the  orders 
which  rescued  him  from  paganism. 


It  is  impossible  to  tell  what  a  native 
will  do  in  any  given  set  of  conditions. 

This  subject  is  illustrated  in  an  old 
story  told  by  the  Spaniards:  There  was 
once  a  learned  friar — a  savant,  who  af- 
ter many  years  of  study  among  the  Fili- 
pinos, said  that  he  would  leave  as  a  leg- 
acy  a  work  upon  the  subject  of  the  na- 
tives. After  his  death  his  brethren  found 
among  his  effects  a  bulky  volume.  Upon 
the  title-page  of  it  was  written,  "  The 
Filipino :  His  Character,  Traits,  Disposi- 
tion," etc.  The  second  page  was  blank, 
as  were  the  remaining  hundreds  of  pages 
until  the  last  one  was  reached,  upon 
which  was  written,  "  This  is  all  I  knOw  of 
the  subject  after  forty  years'  service  in 
these  islands." 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands. 


The  Probable  Results  of  a  Franco-English  War. 


By  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubcrtin. 


[Baron  de  Coubertin  is   a  French   historian  of  note,   the    author  of  a    book  on  American  Universities  and  well 
known  as  a  contributor  to  English  and  Continental  reviews. — Editor.] 


THE   words    "  Franco-English    war  " 
will  never  cease  to  appear  to  me 
the  most  painful  which  my  pen  can 
write.     My  faithful  sympathy,    of    long 
standing,   with    England,    explains    this 
feeling. 

But  to-day  I  can  write  those  words 
without  surprise,  while  only  a  year  ago 
it  would  have  seemed  to  me  that  they 
summed  up  the  most  extraordinary  and 
most  improbable  event  that  could  be  ex- 
pected. This  shows  how  rapidly  matters 
have  progressed,  and    how    wonted    the 


group  of  English  financiers  and  politi- 
cians, who  are  seeking  thereby  an  oppor- 
tunity both  to  enrich  themselves  and  to 
create  for  themselves  an  unhealthy  pop- 
ularity. The  leader  of  this  group  is  a 
man  with  whom  I  am  personally  ac- 
quainted, and  whom  I  do  not  esteem,  Air. 
Chamberlain. 

It  is  through  their  influence  that  all 
sorts  of  irritating  incidents,  falsehoods 
and  calumnies  against  France  are  ex- 
ploited in  the  English  journals;  which, 
naturally,  gives  rise  in  France  to  deep  ir- 


ear — if  not  the  heart — has  become  to  the  ritation  that  in  turn    finds  expression  in 

shocking  suggestion    of   a    struggle   be-  attacks  by  the  press  upon  England.  Thus 

tween  the  two  great  champions  of  liberal-  the  journals  of  the  two  countries  have 

ism  in  Europe.  fallen  into  the  habit  of  exchanging  pe- 

I     recently    explained,    in    an    article  riodical  insults,  and  no  international  good 

which  (if  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  will  can  endure  such  habits, 

the    fact )     evoked    many    comments    in  Under  these  conditions,  in  order  to  pre- 

England — very    few   of  them   being  ad-  vent  war  from  breaking  out,  the  ambi- 

verse — that    there   was  a    chance    of    a  tions  of  those  who  are  inciting  it  must  be 

Franco-English  war  breaking  out  in  the  directed  in  another  channel;  it  is  possible 

near  future,  precisely  because  the  two  na-  that  affairs  in  China  may  have  this  result, 

tions  do  not  wish  it.  only  it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  will  prove 

1  then  asserted,  and  I  am  not  afraid  to  but  temporary,  and  that  once  the  affairs 

repeat   it   boldly,    that,    in    my    opinion,  of  China  are  regulated,  the  English  parti- 

snch  a  war  is  desired,    and    that   secret  sans  of  a  war  against  France  will  again 

preparations  have  been  made  for  it  by  a  take  up  their  interrupted  projects. 
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The  fact  is  that  no  war  seems  to  them 
so  advantageous,  from  the  economical 
and  financial  point  of  view,  as  does  this. 
In  no  other  case,  they  think,  would  it  he 
so  good  for  their  business ;  in  no  other 
could  they  make  such  lucky  hits  on  Ex- 
change and  carve  out  for  themselves,  at 
less  expense,  a  finer  popularity.  Their 
calculation  is  based  upon  a  fact  which  is 
correct,  but  from  which  they  are  deducing, 
in  my  opinion,  erroneous  conclusions. 
They  believe  that  England  is  vulnerable  in 
one  point  only,  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
Empire — London — and  that  France,  on 
the  contrary,  is  vulnerable  in  a  host  of 
places,  not  only  on  the  sea  coast  of  the 
Channel  and  the  oceans,  but  also  on  the 
distant  seas,  where  she  possesses  numer- 
ous insufficiently  defended  colonies.  The 
impossibility  that  the  French  army,  which 
is  twenty  times  greater  than  the  English 
army,  should  land  in  England  and  cap- 
ture London,  and  the  possibility  of  an 
English  fleet,  ten  times  as  powerful  as 
the  French  fleet,  bombarding  and  destroy- 
ing many  French  seaports  and  maritime 
cities ;  such  is  the  double  hypothesis 
upon  which  are  based  the  plans  of  those 
who  advocate  a  war.  They  foresee 
France's  whole  efforts  directed  against 
the  English  coast,  an  army  assembled  at 
Boulogne,  as  in  the  time  of  the  last  Em- 
pire, the  fleet  striving  to  remain,  if  only 
for  twelve  hours,  in  the  Channel,  in  order 
to  permit  the  transports  to  disgorge  that 
army  at  Dover  or  at  Brighton.  But  a 
powerful  English  squadron  would  suffice 
to  prevent  that  landing.  The  French 
army  and  French  opinion  would  get  worn 
out  waiting  for  a  chance  which  would  never 
present  itself,  and  during  that  period  of 
waiting  fine  operations  in  stocks  could 
be  carried  out  on  the  Paris  Bourse.  Hyp- 
notized by  this  desire  to  land  in  England 
and  capture  London,  how  would  France 
be  able  to  defend  herself  against  two 
other  English  squadrons  which  in  the 
meantime  would  make  attacks  at  Cher- 
bourg, Havre,  Marseilles,  Algiers,  Tam- 
atave,  on  the  ports  of  Indo-China,  or  of 
Western  Africa?  Naturally,  there  would 
be  no  question  of  seizing  those  cities. 
What  would  be  the  use  ?  But  an  attempt 
would  be  made  to  destroy  them  by  bom- 
bardment, and,  above  all,  they  would  be 
reduced  by  blockade,  thus  striking  at 
their  commerce  and  rendering  possible 
lucrative  commercial  operations  at  other 


points  on  the  globe.  What  was  more  ad- 
vantageous to  East  Indian  cotton  than 
the  war  of  secession,  which  stopped  the 
production  of  American  cotton?  Thus 
a  whole  series  of  economical  phenomena 
is  the  result  of  war,  and  may  be  utilized 
to  advantage  by  well  informed  private 
persons.  Thus  reason  the  warlike  in 
England,  in  view  of  a  war  which  would 
be  very  long  and  not  very  costly  for  their 
country,  and  not  very  dangerous,  while 
for  ours  it  would  be  both  costly  and  wear- 
ing. 

All  this  is  very  fine  in  its  way ;  but 
these  are  only  arguments  face  to  face 
with  which  rises  up,  in  the  first  place,  a 
reality  which  must  be  taken  into  account 
— the  Franco-Russian  alliance,  which  was 
formed  with  a  view  to  precisely  such  con- 
tingencies, and  which,  thenceforth,  if 
these  contingencies  come  to  pass,  is  in- 
vested with  peculiar  force.  It  is  unnec- 
essary to  say  that  France  did  not  conclude 
this  alliance  with  the  ulterior  design  of 
using  it  against  England;  her  intention 
was,  rather,  to  guarantee  herself  against 
possible  aggression  from  Germany ;  but 
Russia  held  precisely  the  opposite  idea ;  it 
has  always  been  thought  at  St.  Peters- 
burg that  an  alliance  with  France  would 
be  of  service  against  England,  and  that, 
in  case  of  war,  France  would  receive  all 
the  knocks  while  Russia  reaped  all  the 
profits.  This  is  rather  selfish,  it  is 
true,  and  I  think  that  my  fellow-country- 
men are  indulging  in  illusions  in  that 
quarter ;  but  what  do  you  expect  ?  Poli- 
tics is  not  a  school  of  generosity. 

Only  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that,  from  England's  point  of  view,  the 
result  is  identical.  If  England  is  forced 
to  retreat  before  Russia,  the  ally  of 
France,  what  good  would  it  do  them  if 
they  were  first  to  triumph  over  France? 
It  would  be  a  very  poor  bit  of  calculation 
to  lose  territory  in  China  and  in  India  for 
the  sake  of  gaining,  for  example,  New 
Caledonia,  or  the  Islands  of  St.  Pierre  and 
Miquelon.  Russia  is  in  a  position  to 
shake  English  power  and  influence  se- 
riously in  Asia,  and  she  would  do  it  im- 
mediately if  England  were  to  attack  her 
ally. 

But  would  England  capture  anything 
whatever  from  France?  Leaving  Rus- 
sia out  of  the  question,  would  she  be 
strong  enough  to  force  her  neighbor  to 
surrender   even   New    Caledonia   or   St. 
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Pierre  and  Miquelon?  That  is  where 
new  elements  would  enter  in,  concerning 
which  1  wish  to  say  a  word. 

The  South  African  war  has  not  in  the 
least  revealed  the  inferiority  of  the  Eng- 
lish   soldier.     England's    enemies    take 
pleasure  in  repeating  this,  but  it  is  non- 
sense, and  all  the  slanders  in  the  world 
will  not  alter  by  a  jot  the  fact  that  the 
Englishman  is  an  admirable  fighter  when 
need  arises.     But  we  know  now,  through 
having  seen  them  at  work  in  the  Trans- 
vaal, that  the  officers  are  totally  lacking 
in  military  science.     We  rather  suspected 
it.     A  deplorable  prejudice  reigns  in  the 
classes  of  English  society  from  which  the 
officers  are  recruited.  Science  is  despised 
in  those  circles,  and  they  have  a  poor 
opinion  of  workers ;  an  ideal  is  held  up 
which   recalls   rather  too   strongly — and 
in  a  still  less  noble  form — that  of  the  no- 
bles of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  believed  that 
through  simple  contact  with  their  horse, 
their  armor,   their   sword,  they  became 
superior  to  other  men,  and  deemed  it  use- 
less to  learn  even  so  much  as  to  read  and 
write. 

The  lesson  will  bear  fruit  most  cer- 
tainly. If  England  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  the  perseverance  by  dint  of 
which  she  has  won  the  victory,  she  never- 
theless experiences  a  salutary  feeling  of 
humiliation  at  perceiving  that  the  victory 
has  been  longand  costly  to  secure,  and  that 
through  her  own  fault  far  more  than  be- 
cause of  the  rather  deceptive  strength  of 
her  adversaries. 

A  maritime  war  would  furnish  her 
with  a  number  of  disagreeable  surprises, 
because  the  state  of  mind  of  the  officers 
in  her  navy  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  officers  on  land.  There, 
again,  reigns  an  immeasurable  pride 
which  takes  the  place  of  knowledge. 
Pride  is  a  great  preparer  of  defeats  in  the 
modern  world.  In  former  times  it  con- 
stituted a  force,  because  it  elevated ;  now- 
adays it  is  weakness  because  it  prevents 
a  man  from  learning.  It  is  of  no  avail 
that  English  sailors  have  much  experi- 
ence in  matters  pertaining  to  their  profes- 
sion ;  their  scientific  culture  is  far  too  de- 
ficient to  enable  them  to  grapple  with  all 
the  difficulties,  even  the  technical.  A 
modern  war  vessel  is,  above  all  else,  a  ma- 
chine of  the  most  complicated  sort,  and 
every  good  sailor  ought  at  the  present 
day  to  be  also  an  engineer. 


Precisely  this  is  what  might  in  a  naval 
war  partly  make  up  for  the  numerical 
inferiority  of  Trance.  The  English  fleet 
is  far  more  numerous,  but  the  b  rench  of- 
ficers are  far  more  educated,  and  far  bet- 
ter educated  than  the  English.  So  far 
as  it  is  a  question  of  plowing  the  seas 
in  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  the  English 
have  the  advantage,  in  consequence  of 
their  great  knowledge  of  things  of  the 
sea;  but  the  moment  it  becomes  a  ques- 
tion of  maneuvering  torpedo  boats  or 
ironclads,  where  everything  works  by 
electricity  or  clockwork,  I  believe  them  to 
be  inferior. 

We  may  now  wonder  what  would  be 
the  result  of  a  struggle  which  should 
break  out  under  such  conditions — that  is 
to  say,  England  having  against  her  the 
insufficient  training  of  her  battalions  and 
her  crews,  and  France  having  in  her  fa- 
vor the  formidable  pressure  which  Russia 
can  exercise  in  Asia   against  England  ? 

As  a  matter  of  course,  such  a  struggle 
would    be    undecisive.     The    treaty    of 
peace   which    would    put    an    end   to    it 
would  stipulate  perhaps   for  a  few  ex- 
changes of  territory,  several  rectifications 
of  frontiers,  a  few  advantages  accorded 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other;  but  these 
exchanges   or    these    concessions    would 
have  to  counterbalance,  or  nearly  so,  as 
is  proper  when  a  quarrel  ends  without 
there  having  been  either  victor  or  van- 
quished.    Thus  the  material  or  territo- 
rial result  would  be  nothing  whatever; 
neither  country  would  have  succeeded  in 
augmenting  the  extent  of  its  possessions. 
It  would  be  the  same  as  to  the  moral  re- 
sults ;    the    prestige    of   the    combatants 
might  come  out  of  it  uninjured,  but  as- 
suredly it  would  not  be  increased.     As 
for  the  economical  result,  naturally   that 
would  be  disastrous.     Enormous  expen- 
diture of  money,  loss    of    human    lives, 
war  material  and  ships  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged— such  would  be  the  sole  and  almost 
certain  balance-sheet. 

In  short,  England  would  suffer  most, 
because  the  advance  which  Germany 
would  make,  favored  by  such  events, 
would  be  made,  above  all,  at  her  expense. 
The  longer  the  struggle,  the  more  would 
German  commerce  profit  by  it  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  markets  previously  sup- 
plied by  English  commerce.  Therefore 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Germany  has  not 
been  willing  to  compromise  herself  in  the 
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Anglo-Boer  quarrel,    and    that    she   has 
seemed  particularly  anxious  to  assert  her 
neutrality.     The  Emperor,  if  he  foresees, 
as  is  probable,  a  Franco-English  war  on 
the  sea,  is  defending  the  interests  of  his 
people   by    avoiding    everything    which 
might  force  him  to  take  part  in  it,  or  get 
mixed  up  in  it.     Such  a  war  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  favorable  to  Germany  by 
weakening   English    commerce   and    ex- 
changing Germanophobia  for  Anglopho- 
bia in  France.     Now,  the  whole  question 
consists  in  finding  out  whether  the  Eng- 
lish people  will  continue  to  follow  blind- 
ly the  instigation  of  dishonest  politicians 
who  wish  to  hurl  them  into  such  an  en- 
terprise,  or   whether  they   will  perceive 
while  yet  there  is  time  that,  under  pretext 
of  patriotism,  they  are  to  be  made  to  sub- 
serve far  from  respectable  and  far  from 
interesting  individual  interests.     Unhap- 
pily at  the  present  moment  the  nation's 
head   is  not  very  steady.     It  has  been 
made  to  drink  an  enormous  quantity  of 
whisky,  and  is  rather  disposed,  like  the 
late  Don  Quixote,  to  mistake  windmills 
for  knights.     I  sincerely  believe  that  at 
the  bottom  of  its  heart  it  does  not  wish  to 
enter  upon  war  with  its  neighbor,  but  a 
very  skillful  newspaper  campaign  is  be- 
ing conducted  with  a  view  to  leading  to 
it. 


France  is  equally  far  from  wishing 
war.  Only  the  most  pacific  of  the 
French  are  beginning  to  weary  of  being 
insulted  almost  daily  by  the  English  jour- 
nals, and  even  sometimes  by  members  of 
the  Government,  for  neither  Lord  Salis- 
bury, nor,  above  all,  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
has  managed  to  refrain  from  certain  im- 
proprieties of  language  which  were  very 
deeply  resented  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel. 

I  believe  that,  considering  the  point  at 
which  matters  have  arrived,  the  best  way 
to  labor  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  is 
to  aim  at  making  both  countries  under- 
stand that  a  war  between  them  can  lead 
to  absolutely  no  other  result  than  mutual 
impoverishment  to  the  profit  of  a  formi- 
dable neighbor.  No  doubt  many  other 
more  noble  considerations  might  be  put 
forward,  but  the  present  epoch  is  senti- 
mental— even  if  it  is  at  all — only  in 
words,  but  not  in  deeds.  Governments 
rarely  shrink  from  the  fear  of  offending 
the  moral  law  ;  they  are  much  more  afraid 
of  making  a  bad  bargain,  or  of  burdening 
themselves  with  some  scrape.  Let 
France  and  England  once  realize  the  ab- 
solute impossibility  of  either  whipping 
the  other,  and  they  will  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  peace  between  them. 

Paris,   France. 
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By  Henry  T.   Finck, 

Author  of  "Wagner  and  His  Works. 


THERE  is  a  good  deal  of  humbug 
about  musical  criticism,  as  there 
is  about  most  things  in  this  world, 
but  of  all  the  tricks  practiced  by  the  crit- 
ics in  their  efforts  to  appear  like  superior 
beings  none  is  more  ludicrous  than  the 
airs  they  assume  when  they  berate  pian- 
ists or  singers  for  not  respecting  the 
"  traditions."  The  greatest  performers 
are  not  spared ;  for  if  a  critic  can  lecture 
a  Rubinstein  or  a  Paderewski  on  this 
score,  must  he  not  seem  to  his  readers  a 
very  "  big  Injun  "  indeed?  It  may  seem 
like  high  treason  on  the  part  of  a  "  med- 
icine man  "  to  expose  this  little  trick  of 
the  trade  ;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  hav- 
ing a  little  fun  at  the  expense  of  those  of 


my  colleagues  who  are  always  telling  us 
that  Paderewski  (who  in  reality  is  the 
most  poetic  interpreter  of  Beethoven 
since  Liszt),  does  not  respect  the  "  class- 
ical traditions." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  musical  traditions  in  the  case  of 
most  composers.  In  his  new  volume 
on  Chopin  Mr.  James  Huneker  declares 
after  a  careful  survey  of  the  situation, 
that  "  exactly  what  the  Chopin  tradi- 
tion is  no  man  may  dare  to  say."  Yet 
Chopin  has  been  dead  only  half  a  cen- 
tury, and  some  of  his  pupils  are  still  liv- 
ing. As  Mr.  Huneker  further  remarks, 
"  Mikuli  criticised  the  Tellefsen  edition, 
yet  both  men  had  been  Chopin  pupils. 
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This  is  a  significant  fact  and  shows  that 
little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  brave 
talk  about  tradition."  It  was  Mikuli 
who  afflicted  the  world  with  the  utterly 
ridiculous  notion  that  the  Chopin  tempo 
rubato  did  not  involve  the  left  hand, 
which  always  kept  strict  time !  This  in- 
artistic idea  has  accordingly  been  ac- 
cepted by  many  professionals  as  a  Cho- 
pin "  tradition."  It  is  quite  likely  that 
Chopin  made  his  pupils  practice  in  strict 
time,  but  when  he  played  his  own  com- 
positions, the  tempo  rubato — the  slowing 
and  quickening  of  the  pace  here  and 
there — as  a  matter  of  course  involved 
both  his  hands.  Liszt  called  this  "  the  rule 
of  irregularity,"  and  compared  it  to  the 
movement  of  tree  tops  bent  hither  and 
thither  by  a  keen  breeze.  Berlioz  went  so 
far  as  to  remark  that  Chopin  "  could  not 
play  strictly  in  time,"  which  he  would 
not  have  said  had  Chopin  confined  his 
rubato  to  slight  liberties  with  the  mel- 
ody in  the  right  hand.  This  point  Mr. 
Huneker  does  not  sufficiently  elucidate 
in  his  otherwise  admirable  treatise. 

If  the  "  traditions  "  can  be  so  absurdly 
at  fault  in  the  case  of  a  man  dead  only 
fifty  years,  it  is  easy  to  guess  what  must 
be  true  in  the  case  of  a  composer  dead 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  like  Bach.  How 
eager  his  contemporaries  were  to  gather 
the  material  for  establishing  traditions 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
Consistory  at  Arnstadt  censured  him 
for  "  making  extraordinary  variations  in 
the  chorales  and  intermixing  many 
strange  sounds,  so  that  thereby  the' con- 
gregation were  confounded."  This  to 
the  greatest  organist  and  composer  for 
the  organ  that  ever  lived  !  In  Leipsic  he 
had  to  invoke  the  courts  to  protect  him- 
self against  persons  meddling  with  what 
he  considered  the  proper  discharge  of 
his  duties  :  and  he  was  charged  with  "  do- 
ing nothing  "  at  a  time  when  he  had  just 
composed  the  greatest  choral  work  in  ex- 
istence— the  Saint  Matthezv  Passion,  and 
written,  rehearsed  and  performed  three 
of  his  finest  church  cantatas. 

But  it  was  in  regard  to  the  facilities 
placed  at  his  disposal  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  works  that  the  eagerness  to 
establish  traditions  was  most  conspicu- 
ously displayed.  He  was  allowed  only 
1 8  players  and  12  singers  for  the  produc- 
tion of  his  sublime  works,  and  his  re- 


peated requests  for  more  artists,  and 
more  competent  ones,  were  entirely  ig- 
nored. The  performers  were  mostly 
boys,  who  were  barely  able  to  master  the 
technical  difficulties,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his 
works.  The  result  of  all  this  was,  as 
Richard  Wagner  has  remarked,  that 
Bach  never  was  able  to  hear  a  satisfac- 
tory interpretation  of  his  compositions, 
except  in  his  mind.  It  remains  one  of 
the  highest  problems  of  art,  he  added,  to 
find  out  just  how  Bach  wanted  his  works 
to  be  sung  and  played.  When  that 
problem  has  been  solved  it  will  be  seen 
how  utterly  opposed  to  all  common- 
sense  is  the  practice  of  those  organists 
and  conductors  who  reel  off  his  music 
mechanically  without  any  changes  in 
pace  and  loudness.  They  do  this  be- 
cause there  are  no  expression  marks  in 
his  music,  forgetting  that  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary at  that  time  to  print  music  with 
expression  marks,  and  that  it  is  utter 
folly  to  suppose  that  a  man  with  Bach's 
genius  could  have  wanted  his  music  per- 
formed in  barrel  organ  style. 

Mozart  died  on  December  5th,  1 79 1 . 
Speaking  of  February  in  the  same  year. 
Herr  Pohl  says  that  "  there  was  no  break 
in  the  clouds  which  overshadowed  poor 
Mozart.  The  rough  draft  is  still  pre- 
served of  an  application  for  the  post  of 
second  Capellmeister,  but  he  did  not  ob- 
tain it."  That  is  to  say,  less  than  a  year 
before  his  death  Mozart  was  unable  to 
get  a  place  even  as  second  conductor ! 
Could  anything  more  vividly  illustrate 
the  wild  eagerness  of  the  Viennese  to 
hear  him  interpret  his  own  works  and 
establish  correct  traditions?  It  is  well 
known  that  when  his  Figaro  was  pro- 
duced the  singers,  instead  of  trying  to 
learn  from  him,  entered  into  a  regular 
conspiracy  to  ruin  his  opera  by  singing 
it  improperly,  the  result  being  that  Mo- 
zart wrote  his  next  opera  for  Prague. 
Two  months  before  Mozart's  death 
Haydn  went  to  London,  and  Mozart,  in 
the  words  of  Pohl.  "said  good-b\  to 
the  only  artist  who  understood  him  thor- 
oughly and  honestly  wished  to  see  him 
prosper." 

There  are  wealthy  Londoners  who  pay 
$5,000    to    have    Paderewski    entertain 
their  guests  with  a  dozen  short  pi< 
The  Viennese  aristocracy  often  had  op- 
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portunity,  early  in  the  present  century, 
to  hear  Schubert  play  the  piano  parts  of 
his  immortal  songs,  for  which  he  did  not 
receive  a  penny.  The  singers  were  the 
famous  operatic  tenor  Vogl,  and  the 
amateur  baritone  Baron  von  Schonstein. 
"  These  singers,"  Schubert's  friend 
Spaun  relates  in  his  memoirs,  ''  were  lit- 
erally overwhelmed  with  applause  and 
thanks ;  but  nobody  paid  any  attention  to 
the  modest  master  who  had  created  these 
delightful  songs.  He  was  so  used  to  this 
neglect  that  it  did  not  annoy  him  in  the 
least."  When  he  died,  not  a  quarter  of 
his  600  songs  had  been  put  into  type. 
Very  few  of  his  instrumental  works  were 
played  during  his  lifetime.  An  attempt 
to  perform  his  ninth  symphony  was  given 
up  after  several  rehearsals,  because  it 
seemed  too  long  and  difficult.  A  decade 
later  another  attempt  was  made,  and  this 
time  they  got  so  far  as  to  master  two 
movements,  separated,  however,  by  an 
aria  from  Lucia! 

Wasielewski  asserts  that  Beethoven, 
by  personally  conducting  his  orchestral 
works,  established  for  Vienna  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  those  traditions  which 
were  so  necessary,  especially  in  his  un- 
conventional later  works.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  Beethoven  was  deaf  when  he  com- 
posed his  later  symphonies — those  con- 
cerning which  there  has  been  most  dis- 
pute among  interpreters ;  and  his  at- 
tempts to  conduct  them  were  apt  to  be 
ludicrous  or  painful  rather  than  instruc- 
tive. Sometimes  he  got  ahead  of  the  or- 
chestra— which  he  could  not  hear — on 
one  occasion  as  much  as  a  dozen  bars ; 
and  when  he  undertook  to  conduct  Fi- 
delio,  in  1814,  Capellmeister  Umlauf 
stood  behind  him,  and,  with  nods  and 
gestures,  kept  the  players  together.  The 
only  tradition  we  have  regarding  his  way 
of  interpreting  his  works  is  the  testi- 
mony of  those  who  heard  him  play  or 
conduct — Seyfried's,  for  example,  who 
says  that  he  "  made  use  of  an  effective 
tempo  rubato;"  which  indicates  that  his 
own  style  of  interpretation  was  more  like 
Anton  Seidl's  and  Paderewski's  than  like 
the  serene,  metronomic  way  which  mi- 
nor professionals  and  some  of  the  critics 
assume  to  have  been  Beethoven's. 

When  Richard  Wagner  was  asked  by 
Napoleon  to  produce  his  Tannhauser 
in  Paris  one  would  have  supposed  that 


the  singers  and  the  conductor  would 
make  it  their  first  task  to  learn  his  inten- 
tions and  thus  to  help  establish  the  tra- 
ditions. Such  an  idea  was  as  far  from 
their  thoughts  as  the  North  Pole.  The 
singers  became  angry  when  he  tried  to 
teach  them  the  correct  phrasing  of  their 
parts,  and  the  orchestra  was  deliberate- 
ly made  to  play  contrary  to  his  directions. 
Nuitter  describes  the  extraordinary 
scene :  The  conductor,  Dietsch,  beating 
time  as  he  chose,  while  Wagner  "  seated 
two  steps  away  from  him  on  the  stage, 
by  the  prompter's  box,  was  beating  his 
own  time,  and  beating  it  with  hands  and 
feet,  raising  a  terrible  noise  and  a  cloud 
of  dust  on  the  stage  floor." 

At  a  time  when  Wagner  had  already 
composed  Rienzi,  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man, Tannhauser,  Lohengrin,  Rhein- 
gold,  and  half  of  the  Walkiire,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  to  conduct  the 
Philharmonic  concerts  in  London  for 
a  season.  As  none  of  his  operas 
had  yet  been  sung  in  London,  he  nat- 
urally expected  to  whet  the  public's  ap- 
petite by  giving  a  Wagner  concert;  but 
the  intelligent  directors  "  feared  haz- 
arding the  reputation  of  their  concerts  " 
by  devoting  a  whole  evening  to  him ! 
They  allowed  him,  however,  to  place  a 
few  selections  in  the  regular  programs. 
These  were  cordially  applauded  by  the 
public,  while  the  critics — lying  in  wait, 
as  usual,  for  "  traditions " — declared 
them  "  hideous  and  detestable  "  and  "  te- 
dious beyond  endurance." 

Nor  were  the  Germans  any  better.  To 
put  an  end  to  the  bungling  performance 
of  at  least  one  of  his  operas,  Wagner 
wrote  an  admirable  guide  to  Tann- 
hauser, giving  full  directions  to  sing- 
ers, conductors  and  stage  managers.  Sev- 
eral copies  of  this  guide  were  sent  by  him 
to  the  royal  opera  at  Munich.  They 
were  stowed  away  in  the  library,  where 
they  were  found  years  later,  uncut.  Nor 
did  other  opera  companies  pay  the  least 
attention  to  his  intentions.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  he  worked  so  hard  to 
establish  the  festivals  at  Bayreuth,  where 
he  would  be  able  to  have  everything  his 
own  way  and  establish  correct  traditions 
for  all  time.  Instead  of  welcoming  this 
grand  opportunity,  the  critical  champions 
of  traditions  almost  to  a  man  opposed 
his  plan  with  almost  savage  malice. 
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In  view  of  these  and  a  hundred  simi- 
lar facts  it  will  be  wise  for  critics  here- 
after to  keep  the  word  tradition  careful- 
ly in  the  background.  Not  only  are  there 
very  few  traditions,  but  the  critics  are 
largely  responsible  for  the  fact  that  there 
are  not  more.  Instead  of  welcoming  and 
studying  men  of  genius,  they  have  hab- 
itually denounced  them  and  sneered  at 
them  till  they  were  gone,  and  with  them 
the  chance  for  traditions.  And,  after 
all,  even  if  we  knew  just  how  Beethoven 
played  his  sonatas  and  Chopin  his  ma- 
zurkas, what  would  it  avail  us  ?  No  one 
could  imitate  them  exactly  unless  he  was 
the  Doppelganger  of  those  masters. 
Rubinstein  played  Chopin  wonderfully, 
but  not  like  Chopin ;  nor  did  Liszt,  tho 
.he  knew  him  well,  and  often  heard  him 
play.  And  here  we  have  the  happy  solu- 
tion   of    the    problem.     Traditions   are 


vague,  uncertain,  and  generally  useless ; 
but  genius  creates  its  own  laws  of  inter- 
pretation which  it  behooves  us  to  accept, 
rejoicing  in  their  variety  and  individual 
flavor.  Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
Schumann  has  indicated  the  principle 
which  criticism  should  follow.  "  I  wish 
you  could  have  heard  Liszt  this  morn- 
ing," he  wrote  to  Clara  Wieck  on  March 
20th,  1840.  "  He  is  most  extraordinary. 
He  played  some  of  my  compositions — 
Novelettes,  The  Fantasia,  The  Sonata 
— in  a  way  that  moved  me  deep- 
ly. Many  of  the  details  were  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  way  I  conceived  them, 
but  always  inspired  by  genius."  There 
is  the  principle.  So  long  as  an  interpre- 
tation is  inspired  by  genius,  let  us  enjoy 
it  cordially,  regardless  of  "  traditions  " 
and  preconceived  notions. 

New  Vork  City. 


The    Moon    Ship. 

Bv  Pauline   Frances    Camp. 

SING,  sing,  cheerily  sing, 
Robin  and  bluebird  and  linnet. 
Swing,  swing,  merrily  swing, 
Nest  with  my  little  one  in  it. 
There  is  an  elf  that  shall  come  to  thee  soon, 
And  take  thee,  a-dreaming,  to  sail  in  the  moon. 

Chime,  chime,  ringingly  chime, 
Lilies  that  hide  in  the  grasses. 
Climb,  climb,  little  rose,  climb, 

And  peep  o'er  the  sill  as  he  passes, 
For  the  silvery  masts  of  the  moon-ship  rise 
Far  over  the  hills,  in  the  eastern  skies. 

Blow,  blow,  gentle  breeze,  blow. 

Fill  out  her  sails  as  she  glideth. 
Slow,  slow,  stately  and  slow, 

Now  o'er  the  tree  tops  she  rideth. 
Soft  streams  the  light  from  her  glittering  prow, 
Gilding  the  star  boats  that  dip  and  bow. 

Hum,  hum,  drowsily  hum. 

Locust  that's  waked  by  its  gloaming. 
Come,  come,  little  elf,  come, 
Baby  already  lies  dreaming. 
See  the  ship  waits  for  him,  speed  with  him.  fleet  ! 
Hush  thee,  my  darling,  oh,  hush,  thee,  my  sweet. 
Springfibi  d,  Mo. 
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Francis  of  Assisi  * 

This  appears  at  first  simply  a  treatise 
of  profound,  but  dry  archeology,  on  a 
point  of  very  little  general  importance 
or  interest.  The  name  of  Paul  Saba- 
tier,  however,  is  sufficient  guarantee 
against  its  dryness,  even  in  the  multiplic- 
ity of  its  delicate  details.  It  is  a  guar- 
antee also  of  the  practical  momentousness 
of  the  subject.  It  extends  the  impres- 
sion made  by  the  Life,  that,  since  the 
Apostles,  Francis  of  Assisi  had  received 
into  his  being  the  love  of  Christ,  toward 
God,  and  toward  men,  and  toward  the 
lower  creatures,  more  fully  than  any 
other  man  that  has  appeared,  with  less 
that  was  contradictory  to  it,  and  that, 
therefore,  his  appearance  has  been  an 
epoch  of  spiritual  history  only  less  sig- 
nificant than  that  of  the  original  Good 
Tidings. 

It  might  appear  as  if  the  question 
whether  Francis  really  solicited  and  ob- 
tained from  the  Pope  a  plenary  indul- 
gence for  all  those  who  "  being  contrite 
and  absolved  "  should  visit  the  Assisian 
Church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  was 
not  very  deeply  connected  with  the  work 
of  the  saint.  M.  Sabatier,  however,  shows 
how  entirely  indulgences,  in  their  orig- 
inal form  and  intent,  were  an  expression 
of  the  sense  of  unity. 

"The  savant  of  to-day,  who  dedicates  his 
life  to  the  disinterested  exploration  of  the 
secrets  of  nature,  hears,  in  hours  of  exaltation, 
the  confused  voice  of  myriads  of  beings  whom 
he  does  not  know,  who  perhaps  will  never 
babble  his  name,  but  whose  sufferings  he  will 
assuage,  and  he  feels  himself  at  once  raised 
and  strengthened  by  this  thought  of  love  and 
communion.  Even  so,  then,  the  saint,  the 
contemplative  monk,  the  secluded  nun,  im- 
posed on  themselves  penances  and  assailed 
Heaven  with  prayers  for  sinners  whom  they  did 
not  know,  for  sins  of  which  they  did  not  even 
suspect  the  existence." 

Even  in  the  prolix  and  ill-conjoined 
legend  of  Bishop  Conrad  of  Assisi,  dat- 
mg  as  late  as  1335,  and  in  the  protracted 

*Fratris  Francisci  Bartholi  De  Assisio  Tractatus  de 
;S?HU-i'ontliac  Su  Mariae  de  Portiuncula.  Nunc  primum 
edidit  Paul  Sabatier.  Accedunt  varia  documenta  inter 
???£.  .  !anCtl  Francisci  Assisiensis  opuscula  hucusque 
■  nedita.  et  disscrtatio  de  operibus  fr.  Marianii  de  Florentia 
quae  a  plunbus  saeculis  delituerant  nunc  auiem  feliciter 
mventa.    Pans:  Libraire  Fischbacher,  ,900.     Pp.  Si" 


history  of  the  indulgence  by  his  contem- 
porary, Brother  Francis  de  Bartholi,  both 
swarming  with  fantastic  miracles,  the 
simplicity  of  the  original  fact  comes  out. 
Francis,  to  whom  the  birthplace  of  his 
order  was  so  dear,  goes  to  Perugia,  with 
a  single  brother,  to  find  Pope  Honorius 
III,  and  solicits  of  His  Holiness  a  plen- 
ary indulgence  for  all  those  who,  being 
contrite  and  sincere,  should  visit  the 
Portiuncula,  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels.  The 
Pope  suggests  that  this  is  unusual.  Fran- 
cis mildly  insists.  "For  how  long? 
One  year  ?  two  vears  ?  five  ?  seven  ?  " 
"  O  Holy  Father,  'what  is  this?  "  "  Then 
have  it."  The  cardinals  discontentedly 
murmur  that  this  prejudices  older  and 
greater  indulgences.  Says  Honorius, 
"  I  have  spoken,  and  I  cannot  recall  it. 
Yet  it  shall  avail  only  from  vespers  of 
August  1  st  to  vespers  of  August  2d  of 
each  year."  Francis  bows,  and  with- 
draws. "  O  simpleton,"  the  Pope  calls 
after  him,  "  what  of  the  indulgence  do 
you  take  with  you  ?  "  "  The  word  of 
your  Holiness  and  the  confirmation  of 
Christ."  Nor  would  he  ever  receive  a 
written  bull.  The  indulgence  was  to  be 
forever  gratuitous,  and  as  he  would  have 
no  money  ever  received  for  it,  so  he 
would  have  no  money  paid  out  for  it  in 
the  way  of  curialistic  fees.  This  ex- 
plains how  it  could  so  soon  be  questioned, 
and  how  it  became  necessary  for  the 
truest  Franciscans,  the  observants  of  the 
Sacro  Convento,  to  procure  solemn  at- 
testations, before  notaries,  of  the  orig- 
inal facts,  the  simplicity  and  self-con- 
sistency of  which  are  not  prejudiced, 
but  rather  made  more  authoritative  by 
the  timid  extravagances  of  Conrad  and 
Bartholi  and  later  writers. 

The  accounts,  from  Benedict  of 
Arezzo,  in  1277,  down  to  Bishop  Theo- 
bald, about  13 1 5,  altho  showing  tend- 
encies to  amplification,  and  imaginary 
furnishings  of  miracle,  rest  essentially 
on  the  original  foundation.  They  give 
the  carefully  controlled  testimonies  de- 
rived by  brethren  of  the  third  genera- 
tion from  brethren  of  the  second,  who 
at  various  times  and  in  essential  agree- 
ment with  each  other    had  heard  them 
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from  the  earlier  companions  of  St.  Fran- 
cis, and  from  the  Poverello  himself.  The 
juridical  attestations,  which  at  first  sight 
throw  suspicion  on  these  accounts,  be- 
came an  unhappy  necessity  in  face  of  the 
jealous  silence  of  the  Conventuals,  to 
whom  the  Basilica,  not  the  Portiuncula, 
was  the  heart  of  the  order,  and  much 
more  in  face  of  the  malignant  denials  of 
the  Dominicans. 

All  this  while  the  popular  fancy  was 
luxuriating  in  growing  amplifications 
of  the  story,  and  in  multiplying  miracles. 
At  last  the  official  and  controlled  account, 
even  in  its  idealized  form,  and  the  popu- 
lar account,  were  too  far  apart  to  be  in 
any  way  identified.  Yet  as  the  popular 
legend  was  much  too  piously  exuberant 
and  wonderful  to  be  rejected,  Bishop 
Conrad  and  Francis  Bartholi  found  no 
way  of  combining  them  except  to  as- 
same  that  there  had  been  two  visits  to  the 
Pope,  and  two  requests  for  the  indul- 
gence. One  of  these  visits  is  made  to 
Perugia,  one  to  Rome.  On  one  visit 
Francis  takes  with  him  one  companion, 
the  second  time  several.  The  first  visit 
had  in  the  earlier  legend  been  adorned 
with  three  roses,  miraculously  growing 
in  mid-winter,  but  in  the  later  story  these 
are  increased  to  six,  three  white  and 
three  red,  and  transferred  to  the  Roman 
visit,  which  is  as  fictitious  as  the  roses. 
The  substance  of  the  request  and  pon- 
tifical reply  is  the  same  in  both,  unintel- 
ligibly identical,  but  the  second  story  ex- 
pounds everything  into  the  pomp  and 
circumstance  of  a  regular  visitation,  ad 
liiiiina  apostolontm.  The  simplicity  of 
St.  Francis  no  longer  satisfies. 

The  author's  remarks  on  the  growth 
of  the  legend,  on  the  enucleation  of  the 
original  true  account  from  the  bewilder- 
ing overgrowth  of  pious  fancy,  are  very 
instructive  in  regard  to  the  growth  of 
legend  universally.  On  every  hand,  too, 
he  throws  light  deep  into  the  heart  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  above  all  of  this 
wonderful  man,  and  wonderful  order,  or 
rather  family  of  orders,  whose  spiritual 
spontaneousness  of  origin,  subsequent 
divergencies,  convergencies,  bitter  con- 
tests, partial  reconciliations,  recognized 
separations,  extremes  of  dissolving  her- 
esies, make  Franciscan  history  far  more 
like  universal  church  history  than  the  his- 
tory of  any  other  order  whatever. 


Fioneerin^  on  the  Congo.* 

The  Reverend  W.  Holman  Bentley 
has  known  the  Congo  country  for  twenty 
years,  and  his  experiences  as  a  missionary 
and  explorer  have  fitted  him  to  write  this 
book,  which  contains  a  very  large  amount 
of  valuable  information.  History  of  the 
Congo  begins  in  1484  with  the  discovery 
of  the  river  by  Diogo  Cam,  and  passes  on 
to  the  slaving  days,  beginning  about 
1670.  Thence  it  runs  darkly  until  the 
founding  of  the  mission  in  1879.  Mr. 
Bentley's  style  is  somewhat  rambling  and 
his  book  lacks  the  compactness  of  com- 
position so  necessary  in  this  kind  of 
work  ;  but  the  riches  of  information  make 
up  for  this  defect. 

The  future  historian  will  cull  from 
Pioneering  on  the  Congo  a  vast  quantity 
of  crude  materials,  with  which  to 
strengthen  his  work  and  give  it  life.  Mr. 
Bentley  used  his  eyes  wherever  he  went, 
and  he  has  added  to  his  original  discov- 
eries and  observations  all  the  information 
he  was  able  to  gather  from  others.  His 
chapter  on  the  Congo  Basin,  its  inhab- 
itants and  their  language,  is  very  interest- 
ing. He  is  quite  at  home  with  the  Congo 
tongue,  having  written  a  "  Dictionary 
and  Grammar  of  the  Congo  Language  " 
and  made  a  Congo  translation  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  personal  note  is  strong  in  Mr. 
Bentley's  book ;  but  we  do  not  consider 
this  a  defect.  He  went  to  the  Congo  at 
a  time  when  the  country  was  an  tin- 
worked  field,  so  far  as  enlightened  effort 
was  concerned,  and  he  began  at  once 
with  great  energy  and  intelligence  to  re- 
duce exploration  and  missionary  opera- 
tions to  a  system.  He  had  a  working 
knowledge  of  natural  science  in  most  of 
its  fields,  so  that  his  notes  are  not  mere 
empty  descriptive  touches.  Geology, 
botany  and  geography  are  intelligently 
applied  to  his  discoveries.  "We  get  a  fair 
impression  of  every  step  he  takes. 

Mr.  Bentley  explored  the  Stanley  Pool 
and  the  upper  river.  He  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  cataract  region  and  its  de- 
velopments, sketches  other  missions  than 
his  own  on  the  Concfo,  and  describes  the 
government  of  the  Free  State.  In  some 
appendices  we  have  a  list  of  Congo  mis- 
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sionaries,  with  personal  notes  about  them, 
the  Lord's  Prayer  in  eight  of  the  Congo 
languages  and  dialects,  and  an  ac- 
count of  "  Malarial  Fever,  Its  Gen- 
esis and  Effects."  Indeed,  the  book 
is  one  of  which  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  make  a  satisfactory  review  within 
the  limits  at  our  command.  Not  only  is 
the  text  in  many  places  absorbingly  inter- 
esting and  packed  with  information,  but 
the  illustrations,  drawn  from  many 
sources,  are  in  themselves  a  sort  of  pic- 
ture history  of  Congo  progress.  From 
cannibalism  to  Christianity  is  a  strange 
road,  and  every  step  is  picturesque  ;  many 
are  hideously  so.  But  Mr.  Bentley 
makes  no  effort  to  "  dress  up  "  his  facts. 
The  text  and  illustration,  the  latter  most- 
ly from  photographs,  are  reality  plainly 
stated  and  sketched.  We  see  things  just 
as  the  missionary  saw  them,  and  just  as 
the  camera  caught  them. 

To  every  reader  at  all  interested  in  the 
progress  of  missionary  work,  to  every 
person  whom  exploration  and  discovery 
pleases,  and  to  all  who  take  kindly  to  the 
study  of  savage  humanity,  these  two 
large  volumes  will  offer  a  broad  and  rich 
field  of  entertainment  and  instruction. 
We  do  not  recall  any  book  by  a  thorough- 
ly competent  and  reliable  writer  which 
gives  such  varied  and  striking  sketches 
of  Congo  life  and  manners.  The  infor- 
mation is  minutely  detailed  ;  sometimes  it 
seems  trivial,  but  nothing  that  is  told  is 
amiss  when  we  wish  to  know  its  history. 
Good  maps  and  an  excellent  index  as- 
sist the  reader  in  referring  to  points  of 
special  interest. 

The  Student's  Life  of  Paul.  By 
George  Holley  Gilbert,  Ph.D.,  D.D., 
Professor  in  Chicago  Theological  Sem- 
inary. (The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.25.)  This  compact  little  volume  is 
distinguished  among  recent  works  on 
St.  Paul  by  some  features  which  will 
make  it  decidedly  attractive  to  students 
and  scholars.  It  takes  up  the  biographic 
facts  apart  from  the  apostolic  theology 
or  teaching,  and  presents  them  without 
comment,  with  very  little  elaboration  and 
in  a  solid,  compact  and  usable  form  with 
full  references  to  biblical  sources  and 
the  important  modern  authorities.  The 
author  finds  in  Holy  Scripture  super- 
natural fact  and  supernatural  authoritv, 


tho  he  does  not  believe  either  one  or  the 
other  to  be  presented  with  entire  histor- 
ical inerrancy.  The  variations  of  the 
accounts  as  compared  together  assume 
in  his  treatment  a  certain  probative  value 
and  add  a  certain  force  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament story  in  the  summing  up  of  the 
evidence.  The  two  opening  chapters 
are  splendid  examples  of  his  method, 
brief,  nervous,  critical.  They  give  in 
telling  brevity  a  splendidly  vital  picture 
of  what  such  a  Jewish  boyhood's  as 
Paul's  would  be,  and  trace  to  their  early 
root  in  the  apostle's  rabbinic  training 
certain  points  which  a  less  free  biblical 
theory  than  our  author's  would  incline 
him  to  explain  away,  such  as  his  state- 
ments (p.  17)  that  Paul  shows  a  lack  of 
"  the  historical  sense  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  Scripture,"  "  draws  from  Jewish 
tradition  and  communicates  things  not 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,"  that  he 
speaks  of  the  law  as  "  mediated  by 
angels,"  that  he  "  allegorizes  as  the 
rabbis  did " — "  departs  notably  from 
Jesus  "  in  his  angelology,  and  has  cer- 
tain points  in  his  eschatology  which 
"  are  based  neither  upon  the  Old  Testa- 
ment nor  upon  the  teaching  of  Jesus." 
The  results  reached  by  Professor  Gilbert 
are,  however,  eminently  conservative,  in 
some  points  more  so  than  Ramsay,  and 
such  as  to  bring  him  out  in  flat  disagree- 
ment with  such  critics  as  Weizesaker  or 
Pfleiderer,  and  even  McGiffert.  The 
first  great  passage  in  the  apostle's  life 
which  calls  out  all  his  power  and  learn- 
ing is  the  account  of  Jesus  meeting  him 
in  the  way  to  Damascus,  his  conversion 
and  the  possible  preparatory  steps  that  led 
up  to  it.  There  could  hardly  be  a  finer 
example  than  this  study  of  the  difference 
between  the  old  and  new  method  of  us- 
ing Scripture,  and  of  what  is  lost  by  it 
on  the  one  hand  and  gained  on  the  other. 
For  example,  in  speaking  of  the  fact  (p. 
32)  that  in  Acts  xxii  Paul's  commission 
comes  from  Ananias  in  Damascus,  while 
in  Chapter  xxvi  it  comes  from  Jesus  him- 
self outside  of  Damascus,  he  does  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  attempt  any  rec- 
onciliation, but  says  boldly  that  those 
variations  "  are  plainly  inconsistent  with 
absolute  historicity,  but  they  do  not  mili- 
tate against  the  general  trustworthiness 
of  the  narrative."  This  certainly  puts 
the  matter  mildly,  and  on  any  known 
scheme    of    rational    or    common    sense 
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historicity  falls  at  a  very  safe  distance 
within  the  line.  Why  does  he  pass  over 
in  silence  the  possible  influence  of  Ste- 
phen on  Paul?  We  are  not  at  all  satis- 
fied with  his  reply  to  Ramsay's  sugges- 
tion that  before  the  appeal  to  Caesar 
and  voyage  to  Rome  Paul  had  come  into 
the  possession  of  more  or  less  property ; 
and,  making  a  leap  on  for  the  only  addi- 
tional point  we  can  find  room  for  in  this 
notice,  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  regret 
that  the  point  on  which  Weiss  has  laid 
himself  out  as  to  whether  room  could  be 
found  in  the  chronology  of  Paul's  clos- 
ing years  for  Peter's  traditional  work  at 
Rome,  is  not  considered. 

Religion  Under  the  Barons  of  Bal- 
timore. By  C.  Ernest  Smith,  D.D.  (Bal- 
timore :  E.  Allen  Lycett.  $1.50.)  This 
volume  is  the  immediate  result  of  the  dis- 
covery and  publication  of  the  Calvert  Pa- 
pers. It  administers  the  finishing  blow 
to  the  theory  which  dies  so  hard,  espe- 
cially among  those  interested  to  uphold 
it,  of  the  birth  and  development  of  re- 
ligious liberty  in  Maryland  under  Roman 
Catholic  auspices.  Beginning  with  Sir 
George  Calvert  at  the  court  of  James  I, 
Dr.  Smith  uproots  the  whole  pleasant 
myth  from  the  beginning.  Sir  George 
Calvert,  first  of  the  Lords  of  Baltimore, 
was  not  of  noble  blood,  but  born  in  a 
farm  house  in  Yorkshire  of  a  race  of 
Flemish  artisans.  Against  his  name  in 
the  Oxford  matriculation  lists  stands  the 
word  plebs  in  sufficient  proof  of  his  or- 
igin. He  went  into  American  coloniza- 
tion with  no  lofty  purpose,  but  inspired 
by  the  dream  of  gold  to  retrieve  his  for- 
tunes, which  were  wrecked  at  court.  His 
first  attempt  to  organize  the  plantation  of 
Avalon  in  Newfoundland  is  the  key  to  all 
that  followed  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
This  Avalon  charter,  destitute  of  a  single 
democratic  element  or  promise  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  shows  how  little  such 
thoughts  and  plans  as  these  were  habitual 
with  the  first  Lord  Baltimore.  Dr.  Smith 
follows  him  through  the  brief  years  that 
remained  of  his  life,  reciting  the  legend 
and  comparing  with  it  the  actual  facts, 
until  the  sage,  philosopher,  pilgrim  father 
and  public  benefactor  of  the  legend  comes 
out  the  politician  and  merchant,  adven- 
turer, whose  creed  and  life  were  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  the  average  Eng- 
lishman of  his  dav.     The  real  charter  of 


Maryland  dates  from  two  months  after 
the  first  Lord  Baltimore's  death.  Dr. 
Smith's  study  of  this  charter,  its  peculiar 
points,  what  they  meant,  why  they  stand 
as  they  do,  and  how  they  operated  in  the 
history,  is  absolutely  conclusive.  He 
shows  from  what  took  place  on  both  sides 
of  the  water,  in  England  and  in  Mary- 
land, that  there  was  no  thought  of  open- 
ing a  refuge  for  persecuted  Roman  Cath- 
olics, and  much  less  any  assertion  of  lib- 
erty of  conscience  in  the  foundation  pro- 
iected  by  Sir  George  Calvert,  the  first 
Lord  of  Baltimore,  and  developed  by  his 
far  abler  and  greater  son.  This  is  the 
main  point  of  the  book.  It  is  established 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  conclusively  in 
each,  by  direct  testimonv  and  by  the  de- 
velopment and  implications  of  the  his- 
tory. The  conclusion  reached  on  the  one 
line  is  made  irresistible  on  the  other.  The 
whole  study  is  acute,  thorough  and  con- 
vincing, tho  we  shall  have  to  admit  that 
the  author's  wit  is  sometimes  rather  pale 
and  far  less  effective  than  his  logfic.  His 
remarks  on  the  New  England  treatment 
of  the  Indians  show  how  easy  it  is  for  a 
man  when  freeing  himself  from  one 
legend  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  an- 
other. If  he  wishes  a  "  riq-ht  smart " 
problem  in  infinitesimal  analysis  let  him 
undertake  to  tell  us  how  man;-  grains  of 
veracitv  there  are  in  the  poor  squib  he 
quotes  thus : 

"  At  first  they  fell  on  their  knees, 
And  then  they  fell  on  the  Aborigines." 

St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
A  Practical  Exposition.  By  Charles 
Gore,  M.A.}  D.D.,  Canon  of  Westmin- 
ster. (Two  vols.  $1.50  each.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  i6mo.)  The  raison 
d'etre  of  this  new  commentary  on  the 
Romans  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
author  and  the  Anglican  Catholics  repre- 
sented by  him  to  present  a  more  church- 
manlike interpretation  of  the  Epistle  than 
it  has  received  by  Protestant  expositors 
since  the  Reformation.  This  Epistle,  and 
that  to  the  Galatians  have  been  made  the 
key  to  the  Protestant  position  and  used 
to  support  a  doctrine  of  tides  sola,  or 
mere  faith,  thrown  out  of  all  corporate 
and  essential  relations  with  the  Church  as 
the  body  of  Christ,  which  has  led  Church- 
nun  who  value  their  Catholic  name  to 
look  upon  all  these  expositions,  and  to  a 
certain  extent   the    Epistles    themselves, 
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with  a  certain  want  of  sympathy  if  not 
aversion.  Canon  Gore  believes  that  all 
this  has  grown  out  of  a  needless  exag- 
geration of  the  protest  against  the  deadly 
Pelagianism  of  the  Roman  Theology,  and 
that  no  part  of  its  vital  truth  need  be  lost 
if  we  will  only  interpret  Paul  as  he  in- 
tended we  should,  and  that  to  do  this  with 
any  degree  of  success  one  must  enter  into 
his  task  in  the  spirit  of  Churchmanship, 
or,  in  other  words,  in  recognition  of  the 
relations  of  the  believer  as  corporate  with- 
in the  one  body  and  not  simply  as  in  ab- 
stract personal  or  individual  relation  to 
God.  This  work  is  done  in  these  two 
volumes  in  a  way  highly  characteristic 
of  Canon  Gore.  It  preserves  the  spirit- 
ual substance  of  the  Reformation  doctrine 
as  regards  faith,  Christian  freedom,  and 
the  spiritual  relation  of  the  believer, 
while  it  asserts  the  co-essential  vitality  of 
his  corporate  relation  with  the  body  of 
Christ  in  his  Church.  The  Exposition 
is  founded  upon  a  scholarly  interpreta- 
tion of  the  text,  but  it  follows  in  general 
the  topical  method  of  exposition  and 
deals  with  the  Apostle's  thought  more 
than  with  the  perplexities  of  his  dictum. 
Like  all  Canon  Gore's  work,  these  two 
volumes  have  great  charm  of  style  and 
thought  and  are  spiritually  inspiring. 

The  Testament  of  Ignatius  Loy- 
ola. Translated  by  E.  M.  Rix.  B. 
Herder,  St.  Louis.  A  distinguished 
English  Jesuit,  Father  Tyrrell,  intro- 
duces this  remarkable  volume  by  a  pref- 
ace in  language  that  must  appeal  strong- 
ly to  Catholic  and  Protestant  readers. 
Thus,  for  instance,  he  sets  forth  the  com- 
mon dogma  of  the  Church  on  grace : 

"  But  perhaps  the  chief  interest  of  this  little 
document  will  be  the  illustration  it  affords  of 
a  certain  substantial  identity  underlying  the 
almost  infinitely  diverse  manifestations  of 
'  sanctity '  in  all  ages  and  countries,  under- 
standing here  by  '  sanctity  '  an  heroic  obedi- 
ence to  those  interior  workings  of  God's 
Spirit,  which,  if  they  normally  find  their  most 
favorable  environment,  their  fullest  and  most 
fruitful  development  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
are  denied  to  no  soul  for  which  Christ  died, 
and  at  times  yield  as  luxuriant  an  increase  on 
Gerizim  as  on  Sion." 

The  remarkable  man  who  founded  the 
order  of  Jesuits  gives  us,  in  this  small 
volume,  a  deep  insight  into  his  intellec- 
tual and  moral  nature.  He  claims  no  ex- 
ceptional grade  of  divine  guidance  be- 
yond the  ordinary  supernatural  light  ac- 


cessible to  every  child  of  his  heavenly 
father.  As  to  the  visions  or  special  lights 
conceded  or  imagined  for  him,  Father 
Tyrrell  says : 

"  St.  Ignatius  himself,  we  find  insisting  on 
the  faultiness  of  his  early  spiritual  vision ; 
while,  as  to  the  subjectivity  or  objectivity  of 
what  he  undoubtedly  contemplated,  he  is  stu- 
diously diffident  of  affirming." 

In  fact,  Catholics  may  hold  that  all 
revelations  or  so-called  visions  narrated 
as  having  happened  after  the  Apostolic 
age  may  have  been  purely  subjective. 
The  Church  may  not  decide  mere  psycho- 
logical phenomena.  No  less  striking  is 
the  analogy  drawn  between  Ignatius  in 
his  initial  striving  after  perfection  and 
Bunyan  the  Puritan,  in  his  early  groping 
after  the  higher  life. 

''  Each  undertakes,  as  Dante,  as  Augustine, 
as  countless  others  have  done,  to  trace  out  a 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  under  guidance  of  Divine 
Grace,  from  the  City  of  Destruction  to  the 
Land  of  Promise,  often  resisted  through  wil- 
fulness and  ignorance,  but  at  last  victorious." 

The  dire  persecution  suffered  by  Ig- 
natius from  the  officials  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion, both  in  Spain  and  in  Rome,  recalls 
the  odious  work  of  that  institution,  which 
Catholics  condemn  as  harshly  as  Protes- 
tants. Yet,  throughout  the  whole  life- 
trial  of  this  singular  man,  we  can  follow 
with  admiration  the  march  of  his  unbend- 
ing spirit.  The  little  volume  shows  to 
any  candid  reader  the  power  of  divine 
grace  working  with  human  will  to  attain 
his  ideal  of  Christian  life. 

A  Friend  of  Oesar.  A  tale  of  the  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Republic.  By  William 
Steams  Davis.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  $1.50.)  In  many  re- 
spects this  is  a  distinctly  successful  pic- 
ture of  Roman  life  half  a  century  before 
Christ.  But  it  is  rather  notable  for  its 
scenes  and  incidents  than  for  sustained 
dramatic  vigor.  There  is  a  curious  ef- 
fect made  by  the  author's  extremely  mod- 
ern attitude  and  remarks,  while  describ- 
ing and  otherwise  projecting  the  ancient 
heathen  customs,  morals  and  manners. 
It  is  a  novel  evidently  written  from  the 
present  back  at,  rather  than  of,  the  old 
time.  We  do  not  know  that  we  object  to 
this  somewhat  unusual  treatment.  It  has 
some  lines  of  freshness.  Many  of  the  de- 
scriptive passages  are  distinguished  by 
remarkable  vigor.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  fighting  scenes.     Nor  is  the  story 
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lacking  in  lifclikencss  in  a  general  way. 
The  conversations  are  vivid,  natural  and 
entertaining,  being  quite  free  of  the  affec- 
tation  so  common  in  historical  novels  of 
old  times,  the  "  thee  and  thou  "  affliction, 
and  the  senseless  archaic  verbal  puzzles 
vainly  considered  conducive  to  substan- 
tial verisimilitude  and  to  "  atmospheric 
effect."  The  tale  has  its  faults,  but  it  is 
interesting  both  for  what  it  is  and  for 
what  its  author  'has  aimed  to  make  it. 
We  heartily  sympathize  with  the  artistic 
purpose  and,  in  the  main,  with  the  scheme 
of  construction  and  expression  adopted. 
The  story  does  give  a  very  effective  pro- 
jection of  pagan  life  as  it  was  in  Rome 
when  the  republic  fell.  The  book  is 
written  by  a  college  boy. 

Our  Presidents  and  How  We  Make 
Them.  By  A.  K.  McClure,  LL.D.  (New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  $2.00.)  This 
is  a  running  historical  sketch  of  all  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  from 
Washington  down  to  McKinley,  with  a 
history  of  each  Presidential  campaign  in 
its  order.  It  is  a  valuable  book,  full  of 
information  of  just  the  sort  most  attract- 
ive,  interesting  and  useful  to  students  of 
our  political  life,  methods,  struggles  and 
achievements.  Colonel  McClure  is  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  task  of  writing  a 
book  like  this.  His  has  been  a  large  in- 
fluence in  the  making  of  Presidents,  and 
he  writes  from  both  experience  and  learn- 
ing in  the  business,  and  the  wisdom  of  po- 
litical life.  We  call  especial  attention 
to  this  work.  The  portraits  of  the  Pres- 
idents accompany  the  text,  while  the  au- 
thor's likeness  faces  the  title-page. 

In  South  Africa  with  Buller.  By 
Captain  George  Clark  Musgravc.  (Bos- 
ton :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  $2.00.)  A 
book  like  this  makes  its  own  way  with  the 
intelligent  reader.  It  is  a  plain,  straight- 
forward, practical  narrative  of  the  war 
in  Cape  Colony.  Nowhere  have  we  seen 
a  more  convincing  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  war  and  the  justification  of  British 
action.  It  is  not  a  one-sided  argument. 
The  claims  of  the  Boers  are  admirably  and 
vigorously  presented, as  well  as  the  causes 
which  led  them  to  precipitate  war  by  in- 
vading English  territory.  A  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  relief  of  Ladysmith  is  given, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  book  somehow  im- 
presses reality  almost  equal  to  life.  The 
illustrations  are  excellent.     In  estimating 


the  character  of  the  Boers  as  soldiers, 
Captain  Musgrave  draws  a  fine  distinc- 
tion between  the  old  race  and  the  new. 
The  former,  he  says,  were,  and  their  imi- 
tators still  are,  as  cruel  as  beasts.  In  the 
list  of  those  who  showed  unmanly  heart- 
lessness  and  savagery  he  places  Cronje, 
Viljoen,  Snyman  and  others,  while  he 
gives  unstinted  praise  to  Joubert,  Botha, 
Meyer,  Prinsloo  and  Coster.  Upon  the 
whole,  while  Captain  Musgrave's  book 
necessarily  falls  far  short  of  being  a  full 
history  of  the  war,  it  commends  itself  as  a 
story  at  first  hand  sketched  on  the  ground 
with  conscientious  care  and  filled  out  with 
excellent  judgment  from  all  available 
sources.  Collectors  of  historical  mate- 
rials connected  with  the  South  African 
war  cannot  afford  to  let  Captain  Mus- 
grave's book  go  by. 

Sextus  Empiricus  and  Greek 
Skepticism.  By  Mary  Miles  Patrick. 
i2mo,  pp.  viii,  163.  (George  Bell  & 
Sons,  London.)  This  volume  was  a 
thesis  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi- 
losophy, by  Miss  Patrick,  President  of 
the  American  College  for  Girls  at  Con- 
stantinople. It  is  a  close  scholar  of 
Greek  philosophy  who  would  know  the 
century  in  which  Sextus  Empiricus  lived, 
and  there  are  few  sources  of  information 
available  to  the  student  who  wishes  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  teachings  of 
Pyrrhonism.  This  thesis  is  accompanied 
by  a  translation  from  the  Greek  of  the 
First  Book  of  the  "  Pyrrhonic  Sketches," 
by  Sextus  Empiricus.  The  Skeptics  as- 
sented only  to  phenomena,  not  to  reality. 
They  did  not  deny  that  there  was  ac- 
tual existence  behind  the  subjective 
phenomena,  but  they  did  not  assert  it. 
They  secured  peace  of  mind  by  getting 
on  the  middle  point  of  a  philosophic  teter- 
board,  where  there  was  equilibrium  be- 
tween opposing  arguments.  Then  they 
neither  asserted  nor  denied,  but  sus- 
pended judgment.  How  can  we  be  cer- 
tain, asks  Sextus,  even  of  the  form  of  an 
object,  when  we  must  judge  by  sense 
organs,  and  these  sense  organs  differ  so 
much,  as  witness  the  difference  between 
the  eye  of  a  man  and  that  of  a  grasshop- 
per? Dr.  Patrick  has  made  a  careful 
study  of  Greek  Pyrrhonism,  and  of  the 
modern  discussions  of  it,  and  has  shown 
what  scholarly  work  is  done  by  our 
Americans  in  Constantinople,  and  espe- 
cially what  may  be  expected  from  the 
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College  for  Girls  there  of  which  she  is 
the  President. 

A  History  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  from  Prs  Foundation 
to  A.  D.  1770.  Including  Biographical 
Sketches  of  the  Trustees,  Faculty,  the 
First  Alumni,  and  Others.  By  Thomas 
Harrison  Montgomery.  (Philadel- 
phia: George  W.  Jacobs  &  Co.  $5.00.) 
With  painstaking  care  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery has  sifted  the  records  of  the  period 
between  1749-1770  bearing  upon  the 
foundation  and  early  development  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  His  book  is 
large,  and  it  brims  with  information 
which  should  interest  not  only  alumni 
and  friends  of  the  institution,  but  every 
person  with  a  taste  for  historical  details 
bearing  upon  a  most  important  field  of 
our  colonial  life.  The  light  thrown  upon 
the  period  sketched  is  not  confined  wholly 
to  the  dry  statistics  of  growth.  Biogra- 
phy of  many  distinguished  men  and  the 
political,  religious  and  material  history 
of  Pennsylvania  are  judiciously  presented 
in  the  course  of  the  story.  It  is  a  book 
which  should  not  be  limited  to  the  present 
edition  of  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
copies.  It  should  go  into  all  public  li- 
braries and  into  every  private  library 
where  the  history  of  colonial  America 
occupies  an  important  alcove. 

Elizabeth  and  Her  German  Gar- 
den. (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.) A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of 
this  charming  book  is  wholly  welcome. 
That  such  a  piece  of  wholesome  and  re- 
fined writing  has  steadily  grown  in  popu- 
larity is  significant  of  a  great  and  happy 
change  in  public  taste.  It  is  a  book  of 
quiet  and  repose.  The  pages  are  steeped 
in  the  gentlest  optimism.  Country  life 
was  never  more  delicately  portrayed. 
First  published  in  September,  1898,  it  is 
now  in  its  tenth  edition.  The  author, 
we  have  been  told,  is  Maria  Theresa 
Olivia,  Princess  Henry  of  Plesse. 

Cyclopaedia  of  American  Horticul- 
ture. By  L.  H.  Bailey,  Professor  of 
Horticulture  in  Cornell  University.  As- 
sisted by  Wilhelm  Miller,  Ph.D.,  and 
Many  Expert  Cultivators  and  Botanists. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.) 
This  monumental  work  has  now  reached 
the  letter  M  in  the  alphabetical  course  of 
its  leisurely  development.  The  work  is 
to  be  in  four  large  volumes,  profusely  il- 


lustrated. The  list  of  collaborators  cov- 
ers nearly  seven  double  column  pages, 
and  the  names  are  of  the  most  distin- 
guished botanists  and  cultivators  in  the 
country.  When  completed  this  cyclope- 
dia will  be  invaluable  to  every  student 
and  cultivator  of  flowers.  Its  arrange- 
ment and  method  are  excellent ;  its  de- 
scriptions and  illustrations  all  that  could 
be  wished  for  in  such  a  work,  and  the 
historical  and  explanatory  matter  covers 
the  whole  area  of  horticultural  opera- 
tions, terms,  definitions  and  interests. 

Inspiration  from  a  Layman's  Point 
of  View.  By  John  Brooks  Leavitt, 
LL.D.  (New  York:  Thomas  Whit- 
taker.)  This  is  a  brochure  addressed  es- 
pecially to  Episcopalians,  written  by  a 
New  York  lawyer  who  was  evidently 
greatly  scandalized  by  the  opposition 
made  to  the  ordination  of  Dr.  Briggs  as  a 
priest  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  His 
point  of  view  is  that  of  the  layman  who 
accepts  Christianity,  but  who  believes 
that  the  conservative  theologians  are 
making  a  very  serious  mistake  in  defend- 
ing indefensible  things  in  the  Bible,  and 
are  therefore  its  worst  enemies.  It  is  a 
vigorous  and  generally  reasonable  state- 
ment. We  are  especially  interested  in 
the  legal  side  of  the  matter  stated  in  the 
appendix,  showing  that  no  ecclesiastic 
can  require  laymen  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  to  accept  anything  beyond  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  which  was  all  that  was 
made  the  condition  of  their  reception  into 
the  Church  either  by  baptism  or  confir- 
mation. 

A  Book  of  Verses.  By  Robert  Love- 
man.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.)  There  is  a  lightness,  a 
sense  of  joy  for  joy's  sake,  a  touch  as 
tricksy  as  the  wind's  breath  and  a  fine 
verbal  sincerity  in  these  verses  from  a 
Southern  poet,  whick  can  be  compared 
to  nothing  so  well  as  to  the  qualities  of 
the  minor  Greek  lyrics.  Here  is  a  poet, 
of  slender  yet  distinguished  talent,  who 
lives  in  the  ancient  faith  of  song.  His 
cry — 

"  This  would  be  a  blessed  day, 
If  a  verse  would  pass  my  way  .   .   . 
I  am  thirsting  and  I  long 
For  a  flagon  full  of  song," 

reminds  us  of  the  Sicilian  poet's  strain— 

'*'  Let  my  house  be  brimmed  with  song." 
But  Mr.  Loveman  is  Greek  with  a  dif- 
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ference  which  gives  him  the  delicate  yet 
persistent  hold  of  a  doubly  refined  mod- 
ernity. Me  presents  things  with  true 
Greek  gayety,  but  his  pictures  come  out 
in  contemporary  colors.  Hear  him 
again : 

"I  like  no  hook  whose  hero  goes 
Page  after  page  through  desert  prose, 
And  wanders  wearily  along. 
Far  from  the  happy  hills  of  song. 

For  me  a  heroine  who  trips 
With  lilting  lyrics  on  her  lips. 
And  lovelight  in  her  eyes  sublime, 
By  rippling  rivulets  of  rime." 

Of  course,  the  honest  critic  must  have 
his  protest  against  sublime  eyes — that 
is  giving  too  much  adjectival  license;  be- 
sides it  is  too  hard  on  the  eyes !  And 
while  we  are  fault-finding  we  must  re- 
mind Mr.  Loveman  of  a  bad  habit  that 
he  is  forming.  He  likes  to  make  a  rime 
thus — 

"  The  leaves  leaned  low  to  listen,  and 
The  sleepy  trees  could  understand." 

"  You  shall  have  a  rattle,  and 
A  woolly  dog,  a  dragon  grand." 

"  Hell  were  heaven  with  thee,  and 
Without  thee  earth  is  arid  land." 

My  lyric  pen  is  swiftest  when 
*        *      *        ****** 

An  angel  speeds  my  lyric  pen." 

We  do  not  present  these  examples,  noted 
at  first  reading,  with  a  view  to  cynical 
adverse  criticism  of  Mr.  Loveman's 
charming  little  lyrics.  The  object  is  to 
do  the  poet  a  good  turn.  We  would  not 
have  him  overwork  his  rimes ;  but  rigid 
proofreading  is  a  good  thing  for  any 
poet's  copy.  Labor  limcc  may  be  over- 
done ;  but  patience  is  genius. 

We  could  quote  many  exquisite  bits 
of  sprightliness,  tenderness,  beauty  from 
these  pages ;  but  our  space  will  admit 
only  a  stanza  more — 

I   slew  my  wronger  with   a  deed. 
A  deed  of  love;    I  made  him  bleed 
With  kindnesses,  I  filled  for  years 
His  soul  with  tenderness  and  tears." 

Readers  of  'I'm-:  Independent  already 
know  Mr.  Loveman's  charm  of  style 
from  contributions  to  our  columns.  The 
present  collection  shows  how  sweet  and 
distinct  is  his  genius. 

Assyrische  Sprachlehre  und  Keil- 
schriftkunde.   By  J.  Rosenberg.    [6mo, 


])]).  iSo.  (Vienna:  A.  Hartleben.  2 
marks.  )  This  introduction  to  the  Assyr- 
ian language,  for  study  without  a  teacher. 
is  the  66th  volume  of  a  series  which  is 
meant  to  include  all  leading  languages, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  It  contains  a 
grammar,  syllabary,  reading  lessons  and 
vocabulary,  and  is  very  convenient  and 
very  cheap,  as  well  as  admirably  arranged 
for  the  use  of  the  student.  We  commend 
it  to  those  who  know  some  Hebrew  and 
would  like  to  give  a  little  spare  time  to 
understand  the  principles  of  the  language 
of  the  ancient  Babylonians. 

Lessons  of  the  War  With  Spain, 
and  Other  Articles.  By  Alfred  T. 
Malum,  D.C.I. .,  LL.D.,  Captain  United 
States  Navy.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. $2.00.)  The  articles  which  com- 
pose this  volume,  collected  from  the  sev- 
eral magazines  where  they  were  pub- 
lished, have  been  widely  read  and  com- 
mented on.  They  are  not  intended  to  be 
a  complete  series,  but  they  cover  the 
points  in  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  War 
in  which  the  public  are  most  concerned 
and  as  to  which  it  is  most  important 
that  they  have  intelligent  ideas.  Captain 
Mahan's  object  is  the  double  one  of  cor- 
recting some  popular  theories  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  war  which  tended  to 
render  the  Government's  task  more  dif- 
ficult, and  in  the  next  place  to  bring  out 
some  of  the  naval  lessons  of  the  war 
which  it  concerns  a  free  people,  who  di- 
rect their  own  affairs,  to  know,  but  which 
it  takes  an  expert  trained  in  such  affairs 
to  make  clear  to  their  understanding. 
Probably  nothing  in  the  papers  will  be 
read  with  deeper  interest  than  the  ob- 
servations on  the  relation  of  coast  de- 
fenses and  fortifications  to  ships  at  sea. 
and  the  bearing  of  that  subject  in  the 
panic  which  disturbed  the  Atlantic 
towns  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish 
War.  The  Eighth  and  Ninth  papers,  on 
the  "Distinguishing  Qualities  of  Ships 
of  War  "  and  "  Current  Fallacies  on  Na- 
val Subjects,"  will  be  read  with  peculiar 
interest.  The  whole  series  is  a  very  in- 
structive survey  of  the  war  from  a  post 
rrent  a  in  point  oi  view. 

Michel  De  L'Hospital.  The  Lo- 
thian Prise  Essay,  [899.  By  C.  7".  .//- 
kinson,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  OX' 
ford.        (Longmans.       Creen       <x       Co. 
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$1.50.)  The  interest  of  this  Essay  lies 
in  it  as  a  study  of  the  motives  of  the 
three  religious  civil  wars  which  dis- 
tracted France  in  the  last  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
great  Chancellor  De  L'Hospital's  rela- 
tion to  them,  and  attempts  to  prevent 
them  by  a  policy  of  liberality  which  put 
him  far  in  advance  of  his  age.  He  failed, 
is  such  men  are  likely  to  fail,  being  sus- 
pected by  both  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. But  he  also  succeeded,  as  such 
men  do  succeed,  by  the  reflorescence  of 
his  ideas  in  a  later  reign  and  their  em- 
bodiment in  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Stu- 
dents of  the  French  Reformation  will 
find  much  to  interest  them  in  the  vol- 
ume. 

Prehistoric  Implements.  A  Ref- 
erence Book.  By  Warren  K.  Moore- 
head.  Large  8vo,  pp.  xv.,  431.  (Cin- 
cinnati: The  Robert  Clarke  Company.) 
We  have  in  this  volume  an  admirable  il- 
lustration of  what  a  man  can  do  under 
circumstances  that  would  discourage 
others.  Mr.  Moorehead  has  been  suf- 
fering from  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
and  could  give  but  fragments  of  his  time 
to  his  work.  And  yet  he  has  prepared 
here  a  volume  that  would  be  of  the  ut- 
most advantage  especially  to  young  stu- 
dents and  collectors  in  American  arch- 
eology. This  is  not  a  treatise  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Indians  or  their  arts.  It  does 
not  describe  the  mounds,  the  civilization, 
or  the  races  of  the  Indians ;  it  is  devoted 
rather  to  a  description  of  the  stone,  clay, 
bone  and  shell  objects.  Those  who  wish 
to  be  instructed  on  the  former  subjects 
should  read  Dr.  Thomas's  admirable 
"  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  North 
American  Archaeology;"  but  for  a  full 
description  and  multitudinous  illustra- 
tions of  Indian  implements  from  all  over 
the  country,  gathered  in  many  museums 
and  private  collections,  nothing  that  has 
been  published  can  equal  this  volume, 
which  we  commend  most  heartily  to  stu- 
dents. 

A  History  of  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
ca x  War  of  1898.  By  Richard  H. 
Titherington.  (D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  This  volume  rests  on  a  broader 
basis  of  historical  study  and  compari- 
son than  most  of  those  which  have  been 
published  thus  far.     The  author  has  gone 


to  the  standard  documents  and  Reports 
for  his  information.  Those  published 
by  the  United  States  are  very  full  and 
numerous.  On  the  Spanish  side  he  has 
used  the  excellent  material  collected  by 
Lieutenant  Moller  and  Captain  Sarno 
Gomez  Nunez,  with  some  other  matter. 
He  has  made  a  good  use  of  his  matter, 
and  produced  what  may  be  warmly  rec- 
ommended as  a  trustworthy,  adequate 
and  readable  history  of  the  war. 

A  Popular  History  of  the  Church 
of  England  from  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Present  Day.  By  William  Boyd 
Carpenter,  Bishop  of  Ripon.  (E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.  $2.50.)  As  a  manual  for  pop- 
ular use  this  volume  deserves  high  com- 
mendation. It  is  not  only  written  on  a 
broad  and  scientific  basis  of  scholarship, 
but  on  a  view  of  Church  life  which  re- 
fuses to  connect  it  with  moribund  opin- 
ions or  institutions  not  applicable  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  modern  life.  It  is 
a  work  of  great  vitality  and  grasp  on  the 
realities  of  the  history  and  it  grows  freer 
in  style  as  it  advances.  Some  paternal- 
isms of  style  in  the  earlier  chapters  sug- 
gest that  the  work  may  have  been  begun 
with  a  younger  class  of  readers  in  view, 
but  they  soon  disappear.  The  early  pe- 
riods are  done  so  well  as  to  untangle 
the  confusion  of  the  triple  movement 
which  issued  in  British  Christianitv  and 
present  each  with  its  characteristic  fea- 
tures and  in  clear  historical  relations 
The  Becket  and  Stephen  Langton  histo- 
ries are  well  done,  so  is  that  of  the  re- 
formers before  the  Reformation,  Wick- 
liffe  and  the  Lollards.  The  work  grows 
in  depth  and  interest  as  it  approaches 
modern  times,  tho  if  we  should  note  any 
defect  in  this  period  it  would  be  in  a 
point  to  which  the  author  has  probably 
taken  exceptional  pains  to  do  justice,  the 
Puritan  history  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Charles  I.  The  post-Reformation 
chapters  call  for  very  little  suggestion. 
They  are  rich  and  adequate,  especially  as 
concerns  the  movements  which  since 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  have 
transformed  British  Christianity.  These 
chapters  are  probably  as  broad  and  com- 
prehensive as  they  could  be  expected  to 
be  without  expanding  their  scope  from 
that  of  a  history  limited  to  the  Church 
of  England  and  comprehending  that  of 
British  Christianity  as  a  whole. 
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Literary    Notes. 


Edgar  Allan  Poe's  works,  edited  by  E. 
C.  Stedman  and  Professor  Woodberry,  in  ten 
volumes,  at  $15.  arc  in  the  announcements  of 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 

....Little,  Brown  &  Co.  announce  the  issue 
in  October  of  an  important  biography  of  James 
Martineau,  by  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson.  The 
work  is  approved  by  Dr.  Martineau's  nearest 
relatives. 

....  Mr.  John  R.  Mott,  well  known  as  a 
leader  of  Christian  work  in  the  colleges  and 
universities,  has  in  preparation  a  book  entitled 
"  The  Evangelization  of  the  World  in  this 
Generation,"  which  is  a  discussion  of  the  Stu- 
dent Volunteer  Movement. 

.  ..  .The  title  of  the  book  of  poems  by  Ar- 
thur Sherburne  Hardy,  soon  to  be  issued  by 
Scribner's  Sons,  is  "  Songs  of  Two,  and  Other 
Verses."  Mr.  Hardy's  diplomatic  service 
abroad  has  seemed  for  several  years  to  inter- 
fere with  authorship,  and  many  who  have  ad- 
mired him  as  a  novelist  will  be  glad  to  wel- 
come him  again  as  a  poet. 

....The  Publication  Committee  of  the 
Ecumenical  Missionary  Conference  announce 
that  advance  subscriptions  to  the  official  report 
of  the  Conference  at  the  rate  of  $1.00  for  the 
two  volumes  (handsomely  bound  in  cloth) 
will  be  received  up  till  July  15th.  After  that 
date  the  price  will  be  $1.50,  and  the  book  must 
be  ordered  through  the  American  Tract  So- 
ciety or  the  trade.  Send  orders  with  the 
money  to  Rev.  Edwin  M.  Bliss,  chairman,  156 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

.  . .  .Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  will  issue  two 
books  of  Arctic  exploration.  The  more  im- 
portant, perhaps,  is  the  account  of  the  Harri- 
man  Expedition  to  Alaska  last  year,  conducted 
by  scientists  for  the  purpose  of  biological, 
geological  and  ethnological  collections.  It  will 
be  profusely  illustrated  and  will  cost  $10.  The 
other  volume  will  cost  half  as  much,  and  will 
describe  and  illustrate  the  Belgian  expedition 
to  the  Antarctic  Continent.  The  same  firm 
announce  a  life  of  Henry  George  by  his  son, 
a  Mushroom  book,  a  volume  on  Colonial 
Furniture,  and  two  excellent  English  books 
on  gardening,  "  The  Century  Book  of  Garden- 
ing "  and  "  Gardens,  Old  and  New." 

.  ...Altho  a  volume  of  116  pages  has  been 
devoted  to  bibliography  of  works  on  the  three 
buried  cities,  Herculaneum,  Pompeii  and 
Stabi.e,  mostly  concerned  with  Pompeii,  yet 
another  volume  is  announced  by  M.  Pierre 
Gusman,  to  be  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  The  late  remarkable  discoveries  will  be 
included  in  it,  especially  the  House  of  the 
Vettii,  the  excavation  of  which  has  thrown 
such  ample  and  unexpected  light  on  the  aspect 
and  arrangement  of  a  luxurious  Pompeiian 
dwelling.  Mr.  Gusman's  work,  however,  is 
nol  primarily  archeological,  but  rather  artistic. 
IK-  is  a  young  French  artist  of  distinction,  and 
ha--  devoted  himself  for  some  years  to  a  study 
of  the  Pompeiian  art. 


Pebbles. 

"  Tin-:  British  nation  seems  to  be  taking 
the  Peking  horror  in  rather  stoical  fashion." 
"  Yes.  They  are  afraid  of  stirring  up  Alfred 
Austin." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Why  did  the  fly  fly  ? 

Because  the  spider  spied  her. 

Why  did  the  owl  howl  ? 

Because  the  woodpecker  would  peck  her. 

A  GUIDE  TO  VOTERS. 

....  For  War,  Teddy.  Taxation  and  Trusts, 
vote  for  William  McKinley.  For  the  Consti- 
tution, Peace,  Panic  and  Populism,  vote  for 
W.  J.  Bryan.— Life. 

ADVICE   TO   THE   NEWLY   WED. 

Holder — Close. — At  Jersey  City,  July  22,  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Allen,  Charles  E.  Holder 
to  Lillie  W.  Close,  both  of  Poughkeepsie. — 
Poughkeepsie  Sunday  Courier. 

....New  Foreman:  "Little  short  of  copy, 
sir."  Editor:  "  Don't  you  know  the  standing 
rule  of  the  office?"  New  Foreman:  "No. 
sir;  what  is  it?"  Editor:  "When  short  of 
copy  always  run  the  portrait  of  the  Dowager 
Empress  of  China !  " — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

. ..."  If  I  were  to  give  you  an  orange,"  said 
Judge  Foote,  of  Topeka,  "  I  would  simply  say, 
'  I  give  you  the  orange,'  but  should  the  transac- 
tion be  intrusted  to  a  lawyer  to  put  in  writing 
he  would  adopt  this  form :  '  I  hereby  give, 
grant  and  convey  to  you  all  my  interest,  right, 
title  and  advantage  of  and  in  said  orange,  to- 
gether with  its  rind,  skin,  juice,  pulp  and  pits; 
and  all  rights  and  advantages  therein,  with  full 
power  to  bite,  suck,  or  otherwise  eat  the  same, 
or  give  away  with  or  without  the  rind,  skin, 
juice,  pulp  or  pits;  anything  hereinbefore  or  in 
any  other  deed  or  deeds,  instruments  of  any 
nature  or  kind  whatsoever  to  the  contrary  in 
any  wise  notwithstanding.' " — Kansas  City 
Journal. 

....A  worthy  American,  one  of  the  "new 
rich,"  a  convert,  of  course,  more  Roman  than 
Rome,  took  extravagant  methods  of  helping 
Propaganda  Fide  with  his  wealth.  He  had 
done  many  generous  things,  and  the  Pope  had 
rewarded  him  with  medals  and  orders  galore; 
for  once  a  year  this  convert  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  the 
Holy  Father  as  a  son,  and  generally,  until  the 
orders  were  exhausted,  each  time  was  decorated 
with  some  fresh  honor.  On  such  occasions  all 
these  brave  metal  pieces  were  attached  to  the 
rich  American's  breast.  "  I'll  soon  end  that," 
the  Pope  remarked  to  a  confidante  who  was  at 
his  side  during  the  levee.  "  Next  time  I  shall 
give  him  a  snuff-box."  He  did,  and  a  beauti- 
ful jeweled  box  it  was.  The  following  year 
the  American  turned  up  again  and  was  granted 
audience,  when  to  the  Holy  Father's  conster- 
nation the  faithful  son  of  the  Church  appeared. 
not  only  with  all  his  medals,  but  with  the 
snuff-bux  attached  to  his  waistcoat.  "  The 
next  time,"  the  Pope  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  I 
shall  present  him  with  a  marble-topped  table. 
It  is  the  only  thing  I  can  think  of  that  he  can't 
tie  to  his  waistcoat." — Western  Watchman, 
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Deliverance  of  the  Captives. 

The  whole  civilized  world  breathes 
freer,  for  the  captives  have  been  deliv- 
ered. The  fact  we  now  know,  and  the 
details  of  the  thrilling  story  will  soon 
arrest  every  ear ;  for  no  such  event  has 
ever  taken  place  in  human  history. 

Who  could  have  anticipated  anything 
so  incredible?  What  but  infinite  wis- 
dom could  have  foretold  such  infinite 
folly?  The  rulers  of  China,  refusing  to 
learn  the  lesson  taught  by  their  easy  de- 
feat by  Japan,  ventured  to  defy  the  whole 
world.  They  undertook  to  massacre 
every  foreigner  in  their  empire,  to  re- 
trace in  a  day  all  the  progress  made  since 
their  gates  were  opened  to  Western  trade 
and  thought.  They  planned  to  seize  and 
murder  the  .persons  of  the  envoys  of 
other  nations,  sacred  under  every  law, 
Pagan  or  Christian.  That  this  was  de- 
signed under  the  authority  of  the  Em- 
press we  cannot  doubt,  and  she  has  made 
confession  by  attempted  flight.  Never 
again  will  she  return  to  power.  The  atroc- 
ity of  the  design  to  massacre  the  Minis- 
ters of  all  foreign  nations,  with  all  their 
suites  and  all  their  soldiers,  and  with 
them  all  the  other  Europeans  that  had 
tied  to  them  for  protection,  is  unpar- 
alleled, is  unspeakable.  For  some  two 
months  they  have  endured  siege  and 
bombardment,  and  have  miraculously  es- 
caped annihilation.  One  of  the  envoys 
was  killed,  and  the  attache  of  another 
legation.  It  were  better  for  China  that 
any  other  envoy  had  been  killed  than  the 
German  Minister;  for  Germany's  ven- 
geance will  be  more  implacable  than 
would  be  that  of  any  other  nation.  We 
tremble  while  we  wait  to  see  in  what 
way  Germany  will  fulfil  the  Emperor's 
orders  to  his  soldiers,  "  Wield  your 
weapons  so  that  for  a  thousand  years  to 
come  no  Chinaman  will  dare  to  look 
askance  at  a  German."  Meanwhile  it  is 
with  wonder  and  with  thanksgiving  to  God 
that  we  welcome  back,  as  from  the  grave, 
the  hundreds  whom  we  thought  dead. 

It  was,  at  the  last,  a  swift,  sudden  res- 
cue, in  which  all  the  Powers  joined,  but 
in  which  the  Japanese  deserve  special 
praise  for  bravery  in  the  field.     So  far  as 


the  diplomacy  is  concerned,  the  chief 
honors  are  with  our  own  Government. 
Our  President  and  Secretary  of  State 
have  done  their  part  with  supreme  wis- 
dom and  skill.  They  have  united  with 
the  other  Powers  in  the  task  of  deliver- 
ance, but  they  have  avoided  all  en- 
tangling alliances.  They  have  distinct- 
ly avowed  that  the  United  States  wants 
no  part  in  any  division  of  China,  and 
that,  while  they  could  do  nothing  so  long 
as  our  Minister  and  citizens  were  held  as 
prisoners,  they  would,  on  their  relief, 
use  all  diplomatic  negotiations  to  bring 
the  war  to  an  end  and  leave  China  to  her 
own  rulers.  When  the  Chinese  viceroys 
claimed  to  be  able  to  communicate  with 
Peking,  and  declared  that  our  Minister 
was  yet  alive,  they  demanded  that  a  mes- 
sage be  sent  to  him,  and  a  reply  re- 
turned ;  and  when  this  was  done,  our  De- 
partment of  State,  against  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  the  world,  accepted  the  reply 
as  genuine,  and  believed  that  the  lega- 
tioners  were  still  living.  London  and  Ber- 
lin and  Paris  scoffed  at  the  idea,  but  Sec- 
retary Hay  was  right  and  they  were  wrong. 
Our  President  urged  all  the  Powers  to 
hasten  their  expedition  for  relief,  and  it 
was  our  insistence  that  put  an  end  to 
the  jealous  delay.  We  owe  the  heartiest 
thanks  and  the  warmest  recognition  to 
our  Executive  for  a  faultless  conduct  of 
affairs  in  a  most  difficult  and  intricate 
emergency  where  there  was  no  prece- 
dent that  could  be  followed.  It  would 
seem  that  we  had  gone  to  the  Philippines 
that  we  might  be  ready  for  this  extraor- 
dinary duty. 

And  now  what  next?  Who  can  tell? 
We  must  wait  a  little  till  we  can  know 
more  exactly  what  is  the  meaning  of 
the  flight  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  if  it 
is  true  that  she  has  fled,  taking  the  young 
nominal  Emperor  with  her.  We  can 
trust  President  McKinley  and  Secretary 
Hay.  There  seems  to  be  no  government 
in  Peking,  so  that  the  armies  will  have  to 
remain  for  a  while,  to  preserve  the  peace. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  follow  and  cap- 
ture and  depose  the  Empress.  Her  flight 
seems  to  end  the  pretense  that  it  was  in- 
surgents, and  not  the  regular  troops  un- 
der orders  of  the  Throne,  that  attacked 
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the  legations.  We  shall  know  more  def- 
initely as  soon  as  we  shall  be  able  to 
communicate  freely  with  Mr.  Conger.  If 
it  is  as  we  fear,  the  Powers  will  never 
again  recognize  the  Empress.  It  will  lie 
the  task  of  our  Government,  in  the  Con- 
gress of  Nations  that  must  soon  meet,  if 
the  usual  methods  of  diplomacy  are  too 
slow,  to  see  that  some  candidate  amen- 
able to  European  inlluence  is  put  on  the 
throne.  But  that  implies  that  a  definite 
division  of  China  is  not  to  take  place.  We 
have  no  wisdom  to  prophesy,  nor  has 
any  one  else.  Some  wise  men  believe  that 
partition  is  best  and  safest  for  the  world. 
We  believe  that  the  Yellow  Peril  will  be- 
come most  perilous  when  the  attempt  is 
made  to  cut  up  the  Empire  and  divide  it 
among  the  Western  Powers.  We  will 
take  no  part  in  that  task  for  the  United 
States.  We  pin  our  faith  ever  on  edu- 
cation and  culture  rather  than  on  arms. 
We  care  not  how  big  and  united  China 
may  be,  if  she  can  only  be  taught  the 
Christian  civilization  which  we  believe 
she  will  be  quick  to  learn,  whose  paths 
are  peace,  and  which  will  be  learned  part- 
ly through  the  wise  selfishness  of  trade, 
and  still  more  through  the  wiser  altru- 
ism of  tens  of  thousands  of  Christian 
men  and  women  who  will  flock  as  never 
before  to  China  to  carry  it  schools  and 
hospitals  and  churches,  and  a  religion 
which  will  teach  lessons  vastly  nobler 
than  cold  Confucianism  ever  inculcated. 


The  New    York  Riot. 

After  New  Orleans,  New  York.  To 
be  sure  it  was  not  a  very  great  riot,  but  a 
real  negro  riot  it  was.  To  be  sure  not  a 
man,  white  or  black,  was  killed,  and  it 
was  soon  suppressed,  but  that  it  was,  for 
one  night,  a  real  riot  we  cannot  deny. 

Its  provoking  cause  was.  as  in  New 
(  Means,  the  murder  of  a  policeman  by  a 
negro  rough.  We  have  a  plenty  of  negro 
roughs  and  toughs  in  this  city,  for  the 
police  do  not  attempt  to  close  the  abomi- 
nable resorts  where  they  congregate.  In 
attempting  to  arrest  a  negro  woman  a 
policeman  was  killled  by  her  companion. 
The  riot  started  two  nights  later,  with 
some  words  on  the  subject  between  a 
negro  and  some  men  who  were  dividing 
their  time  between  the  policeman's  wake 
and  eight   saloons,  in   the  house  between 


which  the  wake  was  being  enjoyed.  The 
negro  was  attacked  and  soon  a  crowd  was 
hunting  such  negroes  as  could  be  found. 
The  police  took-  a  rather  passive  part,  and 
were  more  anxious  to  arrest  negroes  than 
their  assailants.  Still,  we  say  to  their 
credit,  they  prevented  the  riot  from  as- 
suming very  serious  proportions,  and 
there  was  no  real  trouble  the  second 
night. 

We  all  remember  the  terrible  draft  riot 
during  the  War,  when  negroes  were 
hunted  like  wild  beasts.  We  had  hoped 
that  never  again  would  this  city  be  thus 
disgraced.  It  would  not  have  been  but 
for  the  New  ( )rleans  riot.  One  riot 
breeds  another,  as  one  lynching  suggests 
other  lynchings.  Because  in  New  Or- 
leans the  worthless  rowdies  were  allowed 
to  hunt  negroes,  to  kill  them,  and  to  burn 
a  schoolhouse,  the  worthless  rowdies  in 
this  city  were  encouraged  to  do  the  same 
thing  here  when  a  provocation  occurred. 
Thus  one  crime  always  breeds  another. 

In  New  Orleans  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zens are  greatly  humiliated  over  the  dis- 
grace of  the  riot,  and  there  have  been  ar- 
rests of  rioters,  wdio  will  very  likely  be 
punished.  The  occurrence  has  even  led 
to  an  effort  to  reform  or  reorganize  the 
police  force.  In  this  city  the  police  have 
received  some  pretty  sharp  rebukes  from 
judges  for  showing  more  pains  to  arrest 
negroes  than  those  who  attacked  them. 
Indeed,  there  have  been  cases  of  brutal- 
ity of  the  police  toward  the  negroes,  while 
conniving  with  their  assailants.  We 
have  not  much  hope  that  Tammany, 
which  now  rules  the  police,  will  punish 
any  member  of  the  force  for  failure  of 
duty  on  this  occasion;  but  we  do  most 
sincerely  hope  that  some  of  the  white  ruf- 
fians who  assaulted  harmless  negroes, 
passing  along  on  their  peaceful  business, 
will  be  punished. 

I  [ere  we  see  the  evil  of  the  race  hatred. 
The  caste  spirit  is  the  fountain  of  the 
whole  evil.  "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that." 
People  declaim  against  Indians  because 
they  kill  a  white  man,  as  such,  or  against 
Chinese  who  do  the  same.  We  cannot 
see  that  white  men  do  any  better. 

(  hi  another  point  we  speak  with  hesita- 
tion and  reserve.  ( )ne  of  the  best  friends 
of  the  Catholic  Church  is  Miss  M.  T. 
Elder,  of  New  (  hieans,  a  niece  of  Arch- 
bishop Elder,  of  Cincinnati.  She  is  an 
accepted    writer    for    Catholic    journals, 
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and  has  a  way  of  telling-  unwelcome 
truths,  when  it  will  do  any  good.  She 
has  written  a  letter  puhlished  in  several 
Catholic  papers  on  the  Xew  Orleans  riot. 
In  it  she  laments  the  fact  that  the  rioters 
were  almost  to  a  man  Catholic,  while  all 
hut  a  few  dozen  of  the  negroes  of  Xew 
( )rleans  are  Protestants.  She  says  the 
Church  works  hard  for  the  children,  but 
somehow  fails  to  do  much  for  the  men. 
The  editors  of  the  papers  which  publish 
her  letters  reply  that  in  every  city  the 
Lowest  class  make  the  riots,  whether  they 
be  Catholic,  as  in  New  ( )rleans,  or  Prot- 
estant. The  answer  is  not  fully  satis- 
factory, but  we  are  now  concerned  with 
the  fact  that  in  this  city  it  is  the  Irish 
Catholics  that  are  bitterest  against  the 
negroes.  It  was  at  a  wake  that  the  riot 
in  this  city  began.  If  it  be  true  here  as 
in  New  (  >rleans  that  the  lowest  class  of 
the  population  is  Catholic,  then,  as  Miss 
K.ldc  r  suggests,  a  special  duty  rests  on  the 
Church  to  which  they  belong  to  labor  for 
their  uplifting.  Rut  we  must  remember, 
on  the  other  side,  that  the  Southern 
lynchings  in  country  districts  have  been 
carried  on  by  Protestants,  by  men  who 
are  always  declared  to  include  "  the  best 
people  in  the  region  ;  "  and  we  are  very 
sure  that  the  Mansfield.  O.,  rioters  were 
not  Catholics. 

The  Anti-Imperialists  for  Bryan. 

It  was  perfectly  understood  that  the 
Anti-Imperialist  "  Liberty  "  Convention 
at  Indianapolis  was  to  pronounce  for 
Bryan.  It  has  done  so,  and  its  task  is 
ended. 

The  men  who  compose  that  party,  or 
ghost  of  a  party,  are  not  hypocrites ;  they 
are  not  knaves;  they  are  simply — blind. 
They  cannot  see  what  is  in  plain  evidence 
before  them,  and  their  vacant  eyes  con- 
cod  ghostly  terrors.  Their  nightmare 
is  Imperialism.  Mr.  Boutwell  says  that 
the  policy  of  this  administration'  "  will 
change  the  Republic  to  an  Empire."  That 
is  the  refrain  of  all  the  speakers.  Now 
anything  more  ridiculous  it  would  be 
hard  to  imagine.  Where  will  the  Re- 
public cease?  Will  it  be  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  Mr.  Boutwell  used  to  live? 
i  ie  knows  better.  Will  it  be  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  where  he  lives  now? 
Hut  that  has  never  been  governed  as  part 
of  a  republic,  but  autocraticallv,  the  citi- 


zens having  no  vote  on  the  subject.  Or 
will  it  be  in  ( )hio,  the  President's  State, 
or  in  Nebraska,  the  home  of  Bryan  ?  The 
question  gives  its  own  answer.  It 
would  be  better  to  ask  if  it  is  not  already 
true  that  South  Carolina  and  North  Caro- 
lina and  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have 
ceased  to  be  republics  ;  and  what  says  Mr. 
Bryan,  and  what  says  Mr.  Bryan's  party 
to  that  ?  Not  one  word  have  they  to  say. 
They  howl  over  a  lost  republic  abroad 
where  there  never  was  one,  while  it  is 
they  that  are  losing  it  at  home.  Are  not 
the  rights  of  American  citizens,  even  if 
they  are  black,  as  sacred  as  the  rights  of 
brown  men  in  the  Philippines,  who  never 
possessed  the  citizen  rights  of  liberty? 

But  our  Republic  is  becoming  an  "  Em- 
pire."    An  "  Empire !  "     What  is  an  Em- 
pire?    Does   bigness  make  an   Empire? 
Then   we   were   an   Empire   before   Mc- 
Kinley,  larger  than  the  empires  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria  and  Japan  combined. 
Does  it  mean  the  rule  of  States  not  rep- 
resented    in     Congress,     perhaps     even 
against  their  will?       Then  we  were  an 
Empire  from  the  time  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's presidency  to  that  of  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  and  we  are  not  sure  that  we 
have  since  ceased  to  be  an  Empire.     Do 
not  the  Anti-Imperialists  know  these  pat- 
ent facts  of  late  American  history?     Is  it 
worse    to    suppress    rebellion    in    Luzon 
than  it  was  in  Virginia?     Is  it  worse  to 
rule  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  for  a  while  by  a 
military   governor   than   it   was   to   rule 
Georgia?     We   have   before   heard    just 
this  kind  of  abuse  against  Mr.  McKinley, 
but  then  it  was  against  Abraham  Lincoln. 
But  the  Anti-Imperialist  platform  says 
that  "  for  the  first  time  in  our  country's 
history  the  President  has  undertaken  to 
subjugate  a  foreign  people  and  to  rule 
them  by  despotic  power."     Well,  it  is  not 
the  first  time  the  President  has  under- 
taken  to   subjugate   our   own   people,   a 
dozen    States    of   them,    and    he    did    it. 
Which  is  worse?     But  has  he  now  done 
it?     Is  it  in  Hawaii?     Certainly  not.     In 
Cuba?     Certainly  not.     In   Porto  Rico? 
Surely    not.       WTe    subjugated    none    of 
them.      It    is    then    in    the    Philippines. 
Two-thirds    of    the     Filipinos     transfer 
willingly  their  allegiance  from  Spain  to 
the  United  States,  or  perhaps  have  not 
even  heard  of  the  transfer.      The  other 
third  resists ;  but  we  can  no  more  help 
ourselves   in   our  assertion   of  authoritv 
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than  we  can  in  China;  and  our  Govern- 
ment can  be  trusted  to  do  right  by  the 
people  there,  and  to  give  them,  just  as 
soon  as  quiet  is  restored,  all  the  self-gov- 
ernment they  will  want. 

These  Anti-Imperialists  will  vote  for 
Mr.  Bryan.  He  is  their  white-plumed 
knight,  while  Mr.  McKinley  is  an  auto- 
crat, a  tyrant.  But  did  not  Colonel 
Bryan  engage  in  the  Spanish  War  ?  Did 
he  not  urge  and  persuade  Democratic 
Senators  enough  to  vote  for  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  to  secure  its  ratification,  with  the 
purchase  from  Spain  of  the  Philippines, 
and  all  the  pacification  therein  involved? 
Does  he  not  now  declare  that  the  islands 
must  be  first  pacified,  and  independence 
given  to  the  people  only  zvhen  they  are 
prepared  for  it,  and  that  then  our  Gov- 
ernment must  guarantee  the  perpetuual 
independence  of  the  islands?  What  is 
that  less  than  Mr.  McKinley's  policy? 
It  is  equal  in  danger  and  difficulty,  and 
less  only  in  honesty.     Says  the  platform : 

"  The  supreme  purpose  of  the  people  in  this 
campaign  should  be  to  stamp  with  their  final 
disapproval  Mr.  McKinley's  attempt  to  grasp 
imperial  power." 

One  would  think  of  a  Caesar,  a  Napoleon, 
attempting  to  seize  a  throne.  But 
should  Mr.  Bryan  be  elected  he  would 
grasp  just  the  same  imperial  power.  He, 
too,  would  put  down  the  insurrection  ;  he, 
too,  would  have  a  commission  to  establish 
popular  government ;  he  would  delay  in- 
dependence till  the  people  were  ready  for 
it  as  well  as  wanted  it ;  he,  too,  would 
protect  the  islands  from  foreign  aggres- 
sion. 

The  Anti-Imperialist  Convention  with 
the  fragment  of  a  party  behind  it  is  a 
farce,  even  if  its  members  do  not  know  it. 
Such  people  never  know  how  farcical 
they  are.  Vallandigham  did  not  know — 
History  will  record  it. 


Japan  and  China 

There  is  no  more  dramatic  feature 
of  the  present  situation  in  China  than 
the  presence  in  the  van  of  the  relieving 
army  of  a  large  Japanese  force,  which 
has  repeatedly  won  the  honors  in  bat- 
tle, on  the  march  and  in  general  admin- 
istration, as  attested  by  the  officers  of  the 
European  contingents.  The  fact  be- 
comes  the   more   significant   in   view   of 


another  fact,  that  the  first  year  of  Ja- 
pan's recognition  as  an  International 
Power  on  a  par  with  the  Governments 
of  the  West  has  only  just  closed  with  al- 
most no  public  notice.  The  new  Empire 
has  taken  its  place  among  the  nations  as 
if  to  the  manner  born,  and  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  if  it  had  held  it  for  years.  It 
is  a  marvelous  tribute  to  the  versatility, 
good  sense  and  genuine  force  of  charac- 
ter of  both  Government  and  people. 

Scarcely  less  significant  is  the  fact 
that  Japan,  recognizing  her  own  kin- 
ship with  China  and  the  interdependence 
and  mutual  interests  of  the  two  races,  is 
at  the  same  time  joining  hands  with  Eu- 
rope to  put  down  rebellion,  and  reaching 
forth  a  helping  hand  to  those  Chinese 
who  realize  that  her  power  is  due  to  her 
assimilation  of  Western  ideas,  and  that 
if  China  would  hold  her  own  she  must 
adopt  the  same  course.  Ever  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  China-Japan  War,  with 
its  brutal  disregard  of  the  fair  claims 
of  Japan,  her  rulers  have  bent  every  en- 
ergy to  securing  such  influence  in  China 
as  would  ally  the  two  Empires  in  mu- 
tual self-defense.  All  along  the  coast 
Japanese  traders  have  fraternized  with 
Chinese  merchants.  The  fondness  for 
secret  societies  has  been  utilized  until 
Japanese  ideas  were  not  merely  well 
known,  but  well  received  in  many  places. 
More  than  that,  leading  Chinese,  such  as 
the  famous  Viceroy  Chang-Chih  Tung, 
favored  the  sending  of  young  men  to 
Japan  to  study  the  Japanese  methods  of 
meeting  the  situation,  and  at  the  very 
time  that  the  Japanese  legation  in  Pe- 
king was  destroyed  and  Japanese  troops 
were  storming  Tienstin,  a  large  body  of 
these  young  men  were  finding  their  way 
back  to  China  with  the  cordial,  if  unos- 
tentatious, friendship  of  such  men  as 
Marquis  Ito  and  Counts  Okuma  and 
Yamagata. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Japan,  by  leading  as  she  has  in  the  march 
to  Peking,  has  made  it  possible  for  her 
to  exert  an  influence  in  China  such  as  no 
other  Power,  except  perhaps  the  United 
States,  can  exert.  The  victors  can  and 
will  dictate,  and  Japan,  as  foremost 
among  the  victors,  will  have  a  right  to  a 
prominent  share  in  the  conditions  of 
peace.  It  will  be  easy  for  her,  should 
Russia  and  Germany  prove  too  aggres- 
sive, to  point  out  to  China  the  absolute 
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necessity  for  mutual  support,  if  either  is 
to  have  any  continuous  life,  to  appeal  to 
her  own  record  as  proof  of  what  may  be 
done,  and  to  point  to  the  many  marks  of 
her  own  friendship  as  evidence  of  good 
faith.  That  there  is  a  strong  element  in 
China  which  appreciates  this  is  certain. 
Here  will  be  the  opportunity  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  If 
they  join  hands  with  Japan  and  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  China  to  follow  the 
southern  viceroys  rather  than  Prince 
Tuan,  it  will  be  difficult  for  the  other 
Powers  to  neutralize  that  influence. 

But  the  question  will  arise  as  to  the 
safety  of  such  a  course.  Is  not  Japan, 
notwithstanding  her  marvelous  achieve- 
ments, genuinely  and  dominantly  Yel- 
low ?  and  can  a  Yellow  race  so  overcome 
its  inherent  character  as  to  compete  in 
civilization  with  the  white  races?  The 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  record  of 
the  past  year  in  Japan,  already  alluded  to. 
When  the  new  treaties  went  into  force 
there  were  not  a  few,  even  of  Japan's 
friends  and  well  wishers,  who  looked 
forward  with  a  good  deal  of  dread.  Es- 
pecially was  there  fear  as  to  the  working 
of  the  department  of  justice.  It  seemed 
almost  more  than  doubtful  whether  Jap- 
anese courts  would,  or  even  could,  do  jus- 
tice to  the  foreigner.  The  year  has 
passed,  and  the  verdict  of  the  foreigners 
has  been  apparently  unanimous  that,  on 
the  whole,  justice  has  been  done.  That 
there  have  been  mistakes  is  recognized, 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  have 
been  more  numerous  or  more  serious  than 
in  other  Empires.  Certainly  there  has 
been  no  outcry  on  the  part  of  any.  Si- 
lence should  give  consent,  in  the  absence 
of  formal  statement.  Similar  testimony 
comes  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  other 
departments  of  administration.  On 
(-wry  band  there  has  been  evident  a  gen- 
uine desire  and  an  earnest  effort  on  the 
part  of  Japanese  officials  to  meet  the  de- 
mands upon  them  in  a  spirit  of  broad, 
free  interpretation  and  impartial  execu- 
tion of  the  law. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  this 
has  been  done  with  no  eye  to  any  im- 
mediate special  point  to  be  gained.  There 
was  no  anticipation  of  any  such  oppor- 
tunity as  has  come  to  Japan,  through  the 
situation  in  China,  to  prove  herself 
worthy  of  the  confidence  of  the  world. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  Japanese  officials, 


under  circumstances  which  must  have 
tested  them  most  severely,  have  in  a 
straightforward  way  met  their  obliga- 
tions with  a  success  which  has  astonished 
the  world,  and  which  may  surely  be  taken 
as  a  pledge  of  continued  advance.  In 
view  of  this  record,  to  class  Japan  as  an 
element  in  the  "  Yellow  Peril  "  is  incon- 
sistent, and  argues  a  prejudgment  of  the 
case,  in  the  interests,  not  of  civilization, 
but  of  the  selfish  aims  of  individual  Pow- 
ers. 

China  again  has  an  opportunity.  She 
had  one  when  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
her  young  men  returned  from  Western 
lands  convinced  of  the  value  of  Western 
methods  and  their  adaptability  to  Orien- 
tal needs.  Conservatism  triumphed,  and 
the  opportunity  was  lost.  She  had  an- 
other opportunity  when  the  war  with 
Japan  gave  an  illustration  of  what  a 
kindred  race  could  do,  and  had  done,  in 
the  same  line.  That  the  opportunity  was 
appreciated  by  some  is  evident  from  the 
way  in  which  the  young  Emperor  threw 
himself  into  the  cause  of  reform.  Again 
conservatism  triumphed,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity was  lost.  Now  there  is  another 
opportunity,  not  so  attractive,  yet  not 
less  valuable.  If  it  is  recognized  and 
improved  there  is  still  a  chance  for  an 
Empire;  if  lost,  partition  becomes  in- 
evitable, with  all  that  that  will  involve  of 
turmoil,  war  and  disaster.  If  the  Chi- 
nese leaders  will  join  hands  with  Japan, 
accept  her  friendship  and  guidance  they 
can  carry  the  day.  Japan,  too,  has  an 
opportunity  to  prove  the  reality  of  her  ac- 
ceptance of  the  best  there  is  in  the  newer 
civilization.  Her  old  enemy  is  at  her 
mercy.  She  can  bind  up  the  wounds  and 
restore  life  and  energy.  The  next  few 
weeks  will  test  both  nations. 

& 

Incidental  Evils. 

In  his  "  Holy  Living  and  Dying," 
Jeremy  Taylor  gives  some  chapters  to  the 
ways  in  which  serenity  of  soul  may  be 
maintained  in  the  midst  of  serious  trou- 
bles. One  of  the  ways  he  recommends 
is,  when  some  great  trial  comes,  to  let 
the  mind  dwell  on  the  smaller  incidental 
advantages  that  may  come  with  it ;  and  he 
gives  the  surprising  illustration  of  the 
man  who  threw  a  stone  at  a  dog  and  hit 
his  cruel  stepmother,  and  who  remarked 
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that,  altho  the  stone  missed  its  aim,  yet  it 
was  not  entirely  lost. 

While  the  story  is  not  wholly  con- 
ducive to  holy  living,  the  teaching  it  was 
selected  to  illustrate  is  a  true  one.  It  is 
some  relief,  in  a  time  of  trial,  to  let  the 
mind  wander  from  the  great  evil  to  the 
small  good  attached  to  it.  If  a  boy  loses 
his  leg,  he  can  think  that  it  will  not  hurt 
him  to  stub  the  toe  of  a  wooden  foot.  If 
a  girl's  lover  proves  false,  what  a  blessing 
to  have  discovered  his  unworthiness  be- 
fore marriage. 

But  what  is  true  of  a  great  evil  is  not 
conversely  true  of  a  great  good.  If  one 
has  in  mind  some  grand  purpose  to  be 
accomplished,  nothing  is  so  bad  as  to  let 
the  mind  be  distracted  by  dwelling  on  the 
incidental  disadvantages  connected  with 
it.  We  have  a  tremendous  illustration  of 
this  right  before  us  in  this  Chinese  mat- 
ter. The  purpose  of  Christian  missions 
is  the  grandest  that  can  be  conceived ; 
nothing  less  than  the  regeneration  of  the 
world  by  the  inculcation  of  the  lessons 
of  love.  But  after  the  missionary  comes 
the  consul ;  and  the  Kaiser  makes  the 
martyrdom  of  a  missionary  the  excuse 
for  taking  the  port  of  Kiao-chau ;  and 
then  all  the  envoys  are  entrapped,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  kill  every  foreigner  in 
China.  In  Turkey  the  missionaries  la- 
bor for  three-quarters  of  a  century  and  a 
generation  grows  up  that  asks  for  more 
liberty,  and  the  Sultan  slaughters  a  hun- 
dred thousand  Armenians.  Such  evils 
are  terrible ;  but  they  are  only  incidental. 
A  grand  and  wise  purpose  can  look  over 
a  century  or  two  and  all  its  misfortunes. 
Tt  partakes  of  the  divine  serenity.  The 
Prince  of  Peace  came  to  bring  peace  at 
last  to  the  world,  but  when  he  looked  at 
the  years  just  before  him  he  dared  to 
say,  "  I  came  not  to  bring  peace,  but  a 
sword." 

What  makes  the  difference  between 
the  statesmen  and  the  politician,  between 
tin-  hero  and  the  coward,  between  the 
wise  man  and  the  fool,  is  the  ability  to 
let  the  eye  pass  lightly  over  intervening 
obstacles  to  the  great  advantage  beyond. 
This  is  not  a  principle  of  religion  only, 
bul  of  universal  application.  Paul  was 
a  hero,  because  he  laughed  at  scourgings 
and  shipwrecks  and  death  if  by  anv 
means  he  might  accomplish  the  work  of 
an  Apostle  of  Christ.  General  Lord 
Roberts  must  subdue  South  Africa.       A 


thousand,  or  ten  thousand  are  wounded 
or  killed,  but  he  cannot  turn  aside  for 
that ;  let  the  ambulances  and  the  doctors 
attend  to  them.  On  this  continent  slav- 
ery was  to  be  abolished  and  the  Union 
preserved  ;  it  might  cost  a  million  lives, 
what  of  it?  That  is  a  small  matter  in 
comparison.  General  Grant  must  hasten 
to  Richmond. 

Hut  the  lesson  is  one  not  for  statesmen 
and  leaders  only,  but  for  every  day  life. 
Every  pilgrim's  progress  is  beset  by  dan- 
gers which  will  affright  Timid  and  Ig- 
norance, but  which  Christian  and  Faith- 
ful will  despise.  He  who  does  not  learn 
young  to  endure  hardness  does  not  de- 
serve to  live.  And  in  the  judgment  the 
common  man  has  to  make  of  public  af- 
fairs, he  will  be  sure  to  blunder  if  he 
has  his  eye  only  on  the  immediate  and  not 
on  the  beyond.  If  a  new  invention  throws 
certain  thousands  of  men  out  of  work- 
he  must  learn  to  see  the  advantage  to 
other  tens  of  thousands.  When  the  new 
railroad  is  to  be  built  he  must  not  be 
grumbling  over  the  loss  to  the  stage 
coaches  and  the  pack-trains.  When  a 
war  of  civilization  is  going  on  he  must 
not  be  adding  up  the  casualties  of  battle. 
When  the  drift  of  the  stream  is  forward 
he  must  not  stand  on  the  bank  watching 
the  chips  in  reverse  course  on  the  eddies. 
Pain  is  nothing,  life  is  cheap,  if  only  the 
movement  of  humanity  can  be  directed 
forward.  What  is  heroism,  what  is  pa- 
triotism, what  is  Christianity,  but  the 
large  power  to  distinguish  the  incidental 
from  the  essential,  to  despise  the  one  and 
to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  other? 

Bicrcrer  Country  Homes. 

We  do  not  mean  to  enter  a  plea  e\ 
pressly  for  larger  country  establishments 
— perhaps  there  has  been  too  much  of 
this  enlargement — but  what  we  believe  to 
be  wanted  is  a  bigness  about  home  life. 
The  city  home  has  followed  a  pattern  de- 
cided upon  by  the  fact  that  few  houses 
are  owned  by  the  occupants.  The  conn- 
try  home,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  excuse 
for  its  discouraged  look.  Tt  seems  to  say 
we  started  out  with  a  real  American 
spirit  ;  but  town  life  took  away  our  finest 
boys  and  girls,  and  now  here  we  are:  not 
exactly  colonial,  and  not  exactly  up  to 
date.  Tn  fact,  we  <.\o  not  know  exactly 
wh.it  we  are  i  (,t"  what  we  want  to  be.  We 
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shall  have  to  find  out  what  we  ought  to 
be — if  some  one  will  come  and  tell  us. 
Probably  no  one  is  just  now  more  needed 
than  a  new  Downing;  a  renaissance  of 
the  spirit  of  Charles  Downing,  to  teach 
our  country  folk  how  to  build  and  how  to 
plant.  Can  any  one  tell  us  why  it  has 
been  impossible  to  carry  out  the  work 
which  was  no  nobly  begun  by  this  man, 
and  broken  off  about  the  middle  of  the 
century?  It  might  be  denominated  in- 
spired horticulture;  stirring  the  Yankee 
stock  everywhere  with  the  thought  of 
better  home-building.  There  is  all  the 
more  need  of  a  revival  of  Downingism, 
because  there  is  a  genuine,  and  probably 
permanent,  outflow  of  town  life  to  live 
once  more  on  the  land,  instead  of  climb 
into  the  sky.  When  Sir  George  Gray  be- 
gan his  great  movement  for  a  federation 
of  English-speaking  people,  he  said : 
'  The  first  thing  is  to  get  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  stock.back  to  the  land;  and  to 
keep  the  people  on  the  land."  He  be- 
lieved the  divorce  of  the  people  from  the 
soil  was  the  one  serious  danger  which  lay 
along  the  track  of  the  English-speaking 
people.  Xow  that  we  are  going  back  to 
the  land,  the  one  problem  before  us  is, 
What  kind  of  homes  shall  we  build?  Is 
the  American  home,  as  it  now  exists,  the 
highest  ideal  that  we  can  touch? 

I  lome  bigness  does  not  consist  in  build- 
in-  a  house  after  the  city  pattern,  and 
furnishing  it  with  town  conveniences, 
and  finally  surrounding  it  with  shaved 
lawns — pestering  the  morning  with  the 
rattle  of  lawn  mowers.  Nor  does  it 
mean  an  establishment  with  all  modern 
conveniences  in  the  way  of  wind  mills, 
and  stock  barns,  and  tennis  courts. 
These  are  all  well  enough  ;  but  in  the  first 
place,  and  before  everything  else,  a  gen- 
uine home  must  be  the  growth  of  the  folk 
that  live  in  it.  It  should  come  about  a 
good  deal  as  the  shell  comes  about  the 
crab;  that  is,  it  should  fit  the  body;  be  a 
growth  of  the  inhabitant;  and  be  capa- 
ble of  expansion  as  the  life  expands. 
Nothing  in  this  world  is  further  from  be- 
ing a  home  than  a  smart  building,  or- 
dered of  an  architect,  made  out  of  stone 
or  wood,  and  set  down  somewhere  on  the 
land.  People  can  go  there  and  reside; 
hut  it  is  not  a  real  home.  Have  all  the 
rooms  those  that  you  and  your  soul  may 
live  m.  Then  go  on  growing.  Go  slow 
—that  is  grow  slow— so  that  everv  bush 


and  plant  and  tree  on  the  place  may  be  a 
part  of  yourself. 

Vet  in  this  home-making,  each  age 
comes  around  to  make  its  own  specific 
demands,  as  well  as  the  individual  soul. 
In  other  words,  a  home  will  not  be  big 
enough,  in  the  right  sense,  unless  it  af- 
fords an  opportunity  for  the  boys  and 
girls  to  become  full  sized  men  and 
women ;  equipped  for  a  place  in  the 
world  of  to-day,  without  danger  of  de- 
generation. Every  home  must  point  for- 
ward, and  involve  the  idea  of  what 
George  Eliot  called  "  betterment."  A 
country  home  should  be  a  good  deal  of  it 
out  of  doors.  There  should  be  more 
money  spent  on  trees,  orchards,  gardens, 
lawns,  glens ;  and  less  on  eating  rooms, 
and  sleeping  rooms,  and  sitting  rooms. 
Some  one  says  that  the  house  of  a  wise 
man  is  only  one  of  his  windbreaks  and 
shelters.  About  a  beautiful  home  there 
is  never  any  occasion  for  putting  up 
"  Keep  off  the  Grass." 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  this  is 
the  age  of  science  and  experimentation, 
as  well  as  the  age  of  art  and  books.  It 
follows  that  a  home  is  contracted  beyond 
reasonable  use,  that  has  large  libraries 
and  music  rooms,  and  even  large  lawns 
and  orchards,  unless  it  also  have  shops 
and  laboratories.  To  be  accomplished, 
nowadays,  does  not  mean  to  be  possessed 
of  showy  attainments,  but  to  have  the 
power  to  accomplish  something— the 
power  to  do.  Every  fourth  boy  in  these 
days  is  a  born  mechanic — that  is,  he  loves 
tools.  A  letter  on  the  editorial  table  says  : 

A  queer  age  this  !  Things  have  had  a  twist. 
You  cannot  count  on  heredity  to  explain  every- 
thing. Here  is  this  boy  of  mine  who  cares 
more  for  a  screwdriver  than  for  Robinson 
Crusoe.  He  will  take  a  new  chisel  to  bed 
with  him.  How  came  he  by  this  jack-plane 
sentiment?  I  cannot  even  whittle.  I  see  no 
way  but  to  take  the  boys  as  they  come — chil- 
dren of  the  age,  I  guess,  as  much  as  of  myself. 
I  am  building  a  shop  :  for  I  shall  run  no  risk  of 
making  rogues  of  these  fellows  by  driving 
them  to  school  with  books,  and  calling  that 
education.  Evidently  the  hands  are  going  to 
have  something  to  say  about  matters  in  the 
twentieth  century. 

This  man  is  wise.  We  should  be  glad 
to  see  every  home  with  a  tool  house  and 
workshop,  where  its  young  people  could 
construct  ideas  into  wood,  iron  and  brass. 
The  next  will  be  a  generation  rather  of 
thing-builders  that  of  word-builders. 
The  laboratory   for  chemistry,  entomol- 
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ogy,  botany,  and  other  home  sciences  is 
as  important  as  the  shop.  If  you  wish 
your  children  to  stay  at  home  make  home 
big  enough  to  hold  them.  Some  years 
ago  a  Frenchman  wrote  a  book  entitled 
"  The  Population  of  a  Pear  Tree."  Why 
send  the  children  to  the  school  house  to 
study  of  things  remote,  as  if  all  inter- 
esting things  in  this  world  were  alien  to 
home ;  while  the  world  about  them  is 
nudging  their  elbows  with  its  invisible 
wonders?  Why  not  let  these  become 
visible?  We  are  sure  that  when  homes 
are  as  big  intellectually  and  spiritually 
as  they  are  materially  large  you  will  not 
be  able  to  persuade  the  young  people  to 
leave  them.  Then  we  shall  begin  to 
grow  a  new  homing-instinct — that  one  in- 
stinct that  above  all  Americans  lack,  and 
above  all  need. 

J* 

Art   Enriched  by  Study. 

A  critic  recently  discussing  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's metrical  skill  as  a  poet,  attributes 
it  to  a  deep  study  of  Greek  verse.  This 
is  doubtless  true  in  a  measure.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's mastery  of  language  is  due  to  a 
large  capacity  for  assimilating  the  sing- 
ing qualities  of  Greek,  Latin  and  old 
French,  which  he  seems  to  command  as 
fully  as  those  of  English.  A  poet  cer- 
tainly is  born,  not  made;  but  metrical 
skill  is  a  matter  of  study  and  training. 
The  technical  details  of  verse-making 
come  to  a  supreme  genius  more  easily 
and  completely  than  to  poets  of  the  sec- 
ond class.  We  may  observe  this  in  read- 
ing alternately  the  poetry  of  Landor  and 
Swinburne,  or  of  Swinburne  and  Fitz- 
gerald. And  the  same  difference  is  to  be 
noticed  in  the  effect  that  profound  Greek 
study  has  on  minds  of  widely  unequal 
powers. 

Compare,  for  example,  Swinburne's 
translations,  adaptations  and  imitations 
of  Greek  masterpieces  with  the  perform- 
ances of  the  late  John  Addington  Sy- 
monds  in  the  same  field.  Symonds  had 
not  the  singing  genius.  Greek  poetry 
fascinated  him  ;  but  its  technical  beauties 
did  not  enrich  his  imagination  and  set  it 
to  wringing  from  the  English  language  a 
corresponding  artistic  freshness  of  ex- 
pression. Mis  translations  of  Sappho's 
fragments  are  literally  correct,  but  they 
have  no  charm.     Swinburne  never  fails 


to  touch  a  magic  chord  which  somehow 
thrills  back  to  the  very  fire-core  of  the 
Greek  spirit. 

It  has  been  said  that  Keats  knew  little 
or  no  Greek.  Still  he  got  hold  of  the 
recipe.  His  marvelous  intuition  reached 
the  deepest  meaning  of  Greek  art 
through  translations.  Genius  needs  so 
little  to  accomplish  wonders.  Fitzgerald's 
was  slender  and  strictly  limited ;  but  it 
was  infallible.  We  read  his  translations 
as  originals ;  they  are  rich  in  the  charm 
of  freshness.  Every  haunting  phrase  of 
die  Anthology  lent  him  a  fragrance  for 
his  own  flowers  of  diction.  Swinburne, 
however,  has  pushed  the  experimenta- 
tion with  metrical  echoes  to  well  nigh 
the  last  possibility.  Not  only  in  his  lyrics, 
but  in  his  narrative  and  dramatic  pieces 
as  well,  we  are  constantly  brought  upon 
delicious  surprises  in  word  melody  which 
burst  forth  with  imperious  suddenness, 
like  gorgeous  flowers  of  sound  and  color. 
The  reader  who  has  browsed  widely  in 
many  different  literatures  feels  the  im- 
peccable discrimination  with  which  Swin- 
burne has  assorted  and  assimilated  the 
rarest  essences  of  old  song-blossoms. 
Sappho,  Alcseus,  Pindar,  Anacreon,  The- 
ocritus, Villon,  Ronsard,  Plato,  the  Greek 
dramatists,  all  the  medieval  balladist  and 
legend-rhymers,  have  been  forced  to  give 
up  for  his  use  the  secrets  of  style  and 
phraseology,  meter  and  rhythm.  He  dif- 
fers from  Rossetti  and  William  Morris 
in  the  method  of  selection  and  in  the 
process  of  combination.  His  breadth  and 
freedom  are  almost  Shakespearean,  his 
vision  is  Shakespearean ;  while  with  the 
narrower  medievalists  we  find  the  spe- 
cialist's limitations  always  bounding  the 
field  of  thought  and  expression. 

What  we  set  out  to  say  is  that  while 
classical,  and  especially  Greek,  study  is 
probably  harmful  to  the  small  minds  that 
are  made  mad  by  a  little  learning,  it  can 
be  easily  proven  beneficial  to  large 
genius.  Those  who  read  and  involun- 
tarily imitate  are  weakened  by  every- 
thing they  study,  so  far  as  art  is  con- 
cerned. Andre,  Chenier,  Villon,  Milton, 
Chaucer,  Keats,  Swinburne — these  are 
names  which  force  us  to  qualify  the 
phrase  pocta  nascitur  non  fit.  And  even 
Burns  had  his  glimpses  of  Theocritus 
and  Vergil.  If  Landor  was  never  quite 
a  poet,  it  was  not  his  classical  study  that 
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caused  the  lack.  Nor  would  Symonds 
have  been  a  bard  had  he  never  seen  a 
Greek  book.  We  cannot  account  for 
genius,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  fed  it- 
self and  flourished.  Even  the  exceptional 
species,  like  Poe,  Baudelaire  and  Balzac, 
record  in  their  works  a  map  of  the  fields 
over  which  they  have  wandered  and 
browsed. 

J* 

Mr.  Oscar  T.  Corson, 
president  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  As- 
sociation, and  Irwin  Shepard,  secretary, 
write  us  in  reference  to  the  editorial 
statement  which  we  made  two  weeks  ago 
on  "  Negroes  at  the  National  Educational 
Association."  They  state  that  the  local 
committee  at  Charleston  agreed  that  col- 
ored members  of  the  Association  wearing 
the  badge  should  share  wkh  white  mem- 
bers all  the  privileges  of  the  floor  of  the 
convention  in  all  its  sessions ;  and  so  far 
as  the  Executive  Committee  know  this 
was  carefully  observed  by  the  local  com- 
mittee and  the  ushers  during  the  sessions 
held  in  the  halls  and  churches.  On  the 
evening  of  the  address  by  Mr.  Booker  T. 
Washington  the  large  audience  was  made 
up  about  equally  of  white  and  colored 
people.  Few  of  the  latter  were  members, 
and  the  local  custom  was  followed  in 
seating  the  large  audience  of  colored  non- 
members.  They  were  put  in  a  separate 
part  of  the  church,  but  there  was  no  dis- 
position to  discriminate  against  colored 
members,  and  one  such  sat  on  the  plat- 
form throughout  the  meeting  with  mem- 
bers of  the  local  committee,  and  colored 
members,  both  active  and  associate,  were 
scattered  through  that  part  of  the  hall  as- 
signed to  the  white  people.  The  officers 
of  the  Association  have  no  knowledge  that 
any  member  was  barred  from  the  full 
privileges  agreed  upon.  Another  letter 
received  from  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion begins  with  an  indignant  denial  of 
the  statements  made  by  us,  but  concludes 
with  the  acknowledgment  that  he  has 
since  learned  from  his  own  son  that  the 
statements  made  by  us  were  correct.  We 
are  glad  to  publish  the  statements  made 
by  President  Corson  and  Secretary  Shep- 
ard, and  we  do  not  doubt  that  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  local  committee  that  no  dis- 
crimination should  be  shown.  And  it 
may  be,  for  aught  we  know,  that  the  dis- 


tinguished colored  educators  who  were 
driven  from  their  seats  by  the  police  be- 
fore   Booker    T 


wore  no  badges. 


Washington's    address 


The  tragic  death  of  King 

Blessed  Humbert    has    served    to 

Inconsistency      bdng  Qut  intQ  dear  gight 

the  change  that  has,  little  by  little,  been 
going  on  at  Rome.  For  some  time  there 
have  been  intimations  of  an  understand- 
ing between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vat- 
ican. Pope  Leo  has  been  in  the  Basilica 
quite  frequently,  altho  outside  of  his  own 
proper  territory,  and  in  visits  to  St. 
Peter's  he  has  accepted  the  protection 
of  Italian  police  and  soldiers.  The  royal 
family  is  supposed  to  be  excommunicate, 
yet  not  long  since  the  Crown  Prince  was 
married  in  a  Roman  Church,  with  full 
solemnities,  and  King  Humbert  was  a 
frequent  attendant  at  the  sacraments.  In 
all  the  funeral  ceremonies  no  one  would 
have  suspected  such  a  thing  as  excom- 
munication. An  Archbishop  in  full 
canonicals  received  the  funeral  cortege  at 
the  church,  the  coffin  was  preceded  by  a 
large  number  of  priests  and  monks. 
Queen  Margherita's  prayer  received  full 
ecclesiastical  sanction,  and  the  aged  Pope 
himself  said  mass,  altho  in  his  own 
chapel,  for  the  repose  of  the  departed 
soul.  This  may  be  inconsistency,  but  it 
is  of  the  trend  that  we  may  call 
"  blessed,"  indicating  an  approach  to 
a  kinder  Christian  charity,  a  trurer  con- 
ception of  the  relations  between  the 
Church  and  the  State,  in  which  the  one 
protects  while  the  other  inspires.  Sin- 
gularly enough,  this  very  fact  is  used  by 
the  English  High  Church  organ  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Pope  to  the  oppor- 
tunity he  has  of  removing  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  loyal  Churchmen  from 
"  rendering  him  that  honor  which  ought 
to  be  his,"  as  "  the  chief  Bishop  of  Chris- 
tendom." If  only  Pope  Leo  would  go 
a  little  further,  remove  entirely  this  fic- 
tion of  the  "  Prisoner  of  the  Vatican," 
and  no  more  forbid  his  subjects  to  show 
fealty  to  the  temporal  ruler,  then  the 
English  Church  would  be  entirely  free  to 
give  him  the  honor  which  is  his  due !  It 
is  scarcely  surprising  in  view  of  such  ar- 
guments that  the  feeling  in  England 
over  the  Ritualist  questions  grows  rather 
than    lessens    in    intensity,    or    that   the 
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Evangelicals  constantly  repeat  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Romeward  tendency  of  the 
High  Church  party.  So  far  as  appears 
all  that  hinders  the  Church  Times  from 
acknowledging  the  Primacy  of  the  Ro- 
man Pontiff  is  his  assertion  of  his  right 
to  temporal  sovereignty.  Little  wonder 
that  the  whole  question  is  regarded  as 
certain  to  come  into  Parliament,  so  that 
an  active  political  canvass  is  being  made 
to  learn  the  Ritualistic  or  non-Ritualistic 
predilections  of  candidates,  or  that  dis- 
establishment looms  up  more  and  more 
as  the  inevitable  result! 


The  Cuban 
Teachers 


We  have  to  thank  Presi- 
dent Eliot  and  Harvard 
University,  and  the  people 
of  Cambridge  and  Boston,  for  one  of  the 
prettiest  pieces  of  courtesy  and  kindness 
ever  exhibited  to  the  world.  It  was  an 
inspiration  of  genius  to  invite  the  Cu- 
ban teachers  to  visit  this  country  at  no 
expense  to  themselves,  and  to  give  them 
a  month  of  lessons  in  English  and  in  va- 
rious studies.  They  came,  about  two 
thousand  of  them,  and  have  just  returned 
on  Government  transports,  after  a  most 
delightful  visit,  and  they  leave  behind 
them  as  pleasant  memories  as  they  bear 
away.  They  have  seen  the  better  side 
of  American  life  ;  not  the  soldier  nor  the 
speculator  and  the  gambler  who  follows 
in  the  wake  of  the  army,  but  the  scholars, 
gentlemen  and  the  ladies,  allies  to  their 
own  souls,  who  could  show  them  that 
Americans  are  not  all  brutes  and  sharks. 
Cuba  has  none  too  good  an  impression  of 
the  United  States,  and  we  do  not  won- 
der. Even  so  the  Philippine  Islands  do 
not  get  the  best  idea  of  us  from  the 
drunken  American  loafers  who  infest  the 
Manila  saloons.  These  teachers  will  tell 
better  stories  of  American  character,  and 
we  applaud  the  Christian  statesmanship 
that  devised  this  non-political  way  of  de- 
veloping a  good  feeling  in  Cuba  toward 
this  country. 


The  Captured 
Correspondence 


We  never  heard  be- 
fore of  that  Dr.  Mon- 
tague  M.  Leverson,  of 
Fort  Hamilton,  \.  Y.,  who  describes 
himself  as  "a  member  of  the  Anti-Im- 
perialist League  of  Boston,  of  which 
George  S.  Boutwell  is  President,  and 
Erving  Winslow  is  Secretary,"  in  a  cap- 


tured letter  addressed  to  a  leading  Fili- 
pino. The  letter  is  criminally  treason- 
able, and  it  would  be  perfectly  proper  to 
move  the  writer  to  closer  quarters  at  Fort 
Hamilton,  if  he  were  worth  the  trouble. 
Very  much  more  important  is  the  evi- 
dence in  another  of  the  letters  captured 
by  General  Funston,  addressed  to  Howard 
W.  Bray,  showing  that  Consul  Pratt  at 
Singapore  never  made,  or  pretended  to 
make,  any  agreement  with  Aguinaldo 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Philippine  re- 
public. That  is  a  fiction  like  that  which 
would  involve  Admiral  Dewey  in  a  sim- 
ilar agreement.  The  letters  are  interest- 
ing, but  of  no  very  great  importance  now 
that  the  war  is  passed  into  the  guerrilla 
stage,  and  civil  government  is  being  es- 
tablished. 


Russian 
Atrocities 


The  one  black  stain  on  the 
conduct  of  the  military  op- 
erations in  China  has  been 
the  barbarous  conduct  of  the  Russian 
Cossacks.  The  reports  come  from  even- 
side,  and  their  truth  cannot  well  be 
doubted.  They  alone  were  said  to  have 
slaughtered  the  Chinese  wounded  found 
in  the  Taku  forts.  A  little  later  it  was 
reported  from  several  sources  that  two 
hundred  Chinese  coolies  were  herded  to- 
getherand  shot  down  in  the  mass,  the  bod- 
ies being  subsequently  burned — by  Cos- 
sacks. Then  followed  the  most  bar- 
barous conduct  set  down  to  their  account 
from  Tientsin,  in  the  murder  of  boy  stu- 
dents, and  of  women  and  infants.  A  Jap- 
anese war  correspondent  states  that  thev 
"kill  peaceful  people  without  compunc- 
tion; slay  men  and  women;  shoot  chil- 
dren that  cling  weeping  to  the  corpses 
of  their  murdered  parents;  break  into 
shops,  massacre  their  owners  and  steal 
the  goods."  Such  conduct  may  make  it 
difficult  to  carry  on  operations  with  them. 
It  disgraces  Christendom  before  itself 
and  before  Japan  and  China.  It  makes 
one  wonder  how  the  Russians  are  carry- 
ing on  the  war  in  Manchuria,  where  there 
are  no  onlookers  to  report  the  facts. 

Dr.    Esteban    Saldana    is   one   of   the 
Porto  Rican  Hoard  of  Education,  and  in 

a  late  excellent  address  he  gives  a  word 
on  religious  instruction.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  rural  districts  it  is  not 
easy  to  get  the  children  together  for  the 
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purpose  of  being  taught  religion  by  the 
clergy,  he  believes  that  the  proper  method 
is  to  have  teachers  of  religion,  the  parish 
priest  or  the  teacher  himself,  appointed 
under  the  direction  of  the  bishop  who 
shall  give  instruction  in  the  public  schools 
after  school  hours.  Much  can  be  said  for 
this  plan  in  a  Catholic  country ;  at  the 
same  time  we  believe  that  for  the  Church 
it  would  be  vastly  better  to  put  the  whole 
responsibility  upon  it  and  not  let  the 
Church  lean  upon  the  State.  The  Church 
in  I'orto  Rico  needs  invigorating;  and 
nothing  can  invigorate  it  so  much  as  a 
large  purpose. 

J* 

I  reneral  Wood's  administration  in 
Cuba  has  at  last  taken  up  the  subject  of 
the  ecclesiastical  property  claimed  in  that 
island.  Three  members  of  the  Cuban 
Supreme  Court  have  been  appointed  a 
commission  to  investigate  and  report 
upon  all  the  property  rights  claimed  by 
the  bishopric  of  Havana.  It  strikes  us 
that  it  is  even  more  important  to  have 
this  done  for  Porto  Rico,  for  Porto  Rico 
will  remain  under  the  control  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  States  au- 
thorities must  settle  the  matter  finally, 
while  a  settlement  made  by  General 
Wood's  authority  in  Cuba  can  be  good 
only  until  Cuba  becomes  independent, 
and  that  ought  to  be  very  soon.  We 
doubt  if  tbcre  will  be  time  for  such  an 
examination  of  the  intricate  question  to 
be  made  as  will  allow  a  decision  under 
United  States  authority. 

It  is  significant  as  to  the  way  in  which 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  Eng- 
land raised  its  large  income  of  last  year, 
amounting  to  over  $1,500,000  for  the 
regular  funds,  and  over  $2,000,000  in- 
cluding the  Centenary  and  Special  funds, 
that  its  editorial  department  includes 
four  trained  and  efficient  editors,  and 
that  it  spent  over  $12,000  on  its  publica- 
tions. The  advantage  of  liberality  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  five  periodicals, 
surpassing  in  completeness,  character  and 
interest  those  of  any  other  missionary 
society,  more  than  paid  for  themselves, 
showing  a  surplus  of  about  $730. 

We  would  very  much  like  to  see  as 
Careful   and   apparently  exact   census  of 


the  Catholics  in  this  country  as  has  ap- 
parently been  made  in  China.  According 
to  the  last  volume  of  the  Missioncs  Cath- 
oliccB,  published  in  1898,  there  were  609,- 
360  Chinese  Catholics.  In  the  province 
of  Pechili,  where  the  main  troubles  now 
are,  there  were  112,790;  in  Manchuria. 
51,830,  and  in  Shantung,  the  province 
where  the  murder  of  German  Catholic 
missionaries  led  to  the  seizure  of  Kiao- 
chau,  there  were  31,410. 
J* 

On  the  right  side  of  the  caste  ques- 
tion in  the  South  may  be  mentioned  an 
incident  during  the  meeting  of  the  Edu- 
cational Association  in  Charleston,  S. 
C.  The  sexton  of  the  Unitarian  Church, 
who,  by  the  way,  owns  the  building,  had 
some  of  the  leading  colored  delegates 
staying  with  him.  On  Sunday  he 
brought  them  to  "  his  church,"  as  he  said. 
and  took  them  into  one  of  the  prominent 
seats  in  the  body  of  the  church.  No  ob- 
jection was  made,  it  was  only  noticed. 

Andover  Theological  Seminary  is  tem- 
porarily filling  the  vacancies  in  its  teach 
ing  staff.  Dr.  Edward  C.  Moore,  of 
Providence,  will  lecture  on  Homiletic< 
for  the  next  year;  Dr.  Daniel  Merriman, 
of  Worcester,  on  Pastoral  Theology,  and 
Dr.  Henry  A.  Stimson,  of  New  York,  on 
Church  Policy. 

Commander  Tilley,  in  charge  of  the 
American  portion  of  the  Samoan  Islands, 
has  issued  stringent  regulations  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  intoxicatin°" 
liquors.  What  he  can  do  there  it  would 
seem  that  we  can  do  also  in  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Jl 

It  is  with  reasonable  pride  that  we  re- 
cord that  the  American  chess  champion, 
Mr.  Pillsbury,  divides  honors  with  Herr 
Schechter  in  the  late  international  chess 
tournament.  But  Lasker,  the  greatest 
living  master  of  chess,  was  not  present. 

J* 

The  children  of  this  world  are  wiser 
in  their  generation  than  the  children  of 
light.  The  political  parties  revise  their 
creed  every  four  years  ;  the  Churches  find 
it  a  hard  task  to  do  it  once  in  a  hundred 
vears. 


INSURANCE. 


An  Assessment  Annuity 
Scheme. 

A  small,  yellow  "  folder  "  comes  to 
us,  with  a  request  for  an  opinion,  and  as 
the  scheme  has  a  point  of  novelty  we  give 
the  opinion  publicly  instead  of  privately. 
The  society  is  the  Grand  Fraternity,  said 
to  be  located  in  Pennsylvania,  and  to 
date  from  1885.  It  offers  $100  to  $600 
annuity  "  to  the  member,  after  reaching 
old  age ;  to  the  widow,  during  her  life ;  to 
the  children,  during  their  minority." 
There  are  to-be  monthly  assessments  for 
$100  annuity,  and  a  pro  rata  addition 
for  each  additional  $100  up  to  $600; 
these  run  until  a  fixed  "  old  age  disabil- 
ity "  is  reached.  At  the  death  of  a  mem- 
ber, "  if  his  widow  is  the  beneficiary  un- 
der a  life  certificate,"  the  annuity  goes  to 
her  while  she  remains  unmarried ;  at  her 
marriage  or  death  it  goes  to  the  minor 
children  until  they  reach  21.  If  the  minor 
children  are  named  as  beneficiaries,  the 
annuity  goes  to  them  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  21.  A  member  may  take  "  a 
commuted  certificate  "  originally,  or  at 
any  time  change  his  to  one ;  in  such 
case,  he  may  designate  any  relative  or 
beneficiary,  who  will  have  the  annuity 
for  five  years.  If  the  member  lives  to 
the  disability  date,  the  annuity  will  go  to 
him  during  life,  and  then  to  widow  or 
children  as  above  stated.  In  case  a 
member  becomes  permanently  disabled, 
a  half-rate  annuity  is  paid  until  he  be- 
comes entitled  to  the  full  amount  as  al- 
ready provided. 

There  may  be  other  circulars,  but  this 
is  all  the  information  contained  in  the 
one  received.  What  is  to  happen  if  the 
member  dies  before  reaching  the  dis- 
ability date  (6il/2  to  72l/2  years  of  age)  ? 
Do  the  widow  or  children  get  any  an- 
nuity, and,  if  so,  when  and  how  much? 
These  are  interesting  questions  which 
this  circular  does  not  answer,  but  as  an 
annuity  of  $100  in  consideration  of  pos- 
sibly a  single  monthly  assessment  of  50 
cents  would  he  an  exaggerated  dispro- 
portion for  even  an  assessment  society 
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promise  we  shall  assume  that  the  annuity 
contract  is  conditioned  on  the  member's 
reaching  the  date  of  disability,  and  that 
there  is  some  other  provision  made  in 
case  of  prior  death.  Taking  this  in- 
terpretation, the  assessments  at  ages  30 
and  40,  for  example,  are  60  and  75  cents 
monthly  per  $100,  the  disability  ages  be- 
ing 65  years  three  months  and  68  years 
two  months.  Then,  for  a  total  of 
$253.80  and  $253.50,  the  society  under- 
takes to  pay  a  $100  annuity  to  men  of  65 
and  68,  and  to  keep  it  up  for  widow  or 
minor  children. 

This  is  the  most  favorable  statement 
the  circular  contains,  and  leaves  it  to  be 
assumed  that  the  amounts  paid  in  by 
those  who  die  before  disability  age  are 
retained,  or  else  that  some  unspecified  ar- 
rangement is  made  about  them.  If  the 
scheme  is  one  of  a  wager  upon  the 
chances  of  survival  for  20  to  40  years — 
we  mean,  survival  of  the  member,  altho 
survival  of  the  society  may  be  taken  to  be 
among  the  chances — those  who  are  at- 
tracted by  such  a  scheme  of  forfeiture 
can  go  into  it.  The  regular  purchase- 
price  of  $100  annuity  at  age  65  is  $888, 
and  this  ends  with  the  single  life;  if  this 
proposition  is  to  pay,  for  $253,  a  $100  an- 
nuity at  65  and  continue  it  through  terms 
of  perhaps  a  dozen  lives  it  does  not  seem 
to  require  any  expression  of  opinion  from 
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Insurance  Items. 

Some  weeks  ago  a  brief  article  was 
published  concerning  what  is  known 
as  Christian  Science,  called  out  by  a  press 
dispatch  from  Buffalo  that  the  Knights 
of  Honor  had  voted  to  exclude  Christian 
Scientists.  Mr.  Willard  S.  Mattox,  rep- 
resenting the  Publication  Committee  of 
that  class  of  persons,  desires  to  say  that 
the  word  "  not  "  was  somehow  omitted 
from  the  dispatch,  and  that  the  action 
of  the  Knights  of  Honor  was  exactly  the 
reverse  of  what  was  stated.  We  do  not 
know  whether  the  correction  is  itself  cor- 
rect, but  allow  Mr.  Mattox  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt, 


Insurance 
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The  Prudential  has  issued  a  Blue 

Book  of  338  pages,  "  prepared  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1900,  as  part 
of  an  exhibition  of  charts,  diagrams  and 
statistics  illustrating  fully  the  methods 
and  results  of  Industrial  insurance  in  the 
United  States,  as  represented  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America."  The  company  be- 
gan as  the  Prudential  Friendly  Society, 
November  18th,  1875,  in  a  small  base- 
ment office  in  the  building  of  one  of  the 
Newark  banks;  in  1878  it  removed  to  a 
first-floor  office,  also  occupying  rooms 
on  the  floors  above ;  in  1888  it  took  pos- 
session of  a  four-story  building;  in  1892 
it  occupied  its  own  specially  erected 
building,  a  striking-looking  castellated 
structure  on  a  prominent  corner.  The 
volume  is  prepared  by  Mr.  Frederick  L. 
Hoffman,  the  company's  statistician.  In 
his  view,  the  history  of  the  Prudential  is 
the  history  of  Industrial  insurance  in 
America.  He  has  gone  over  the  subject 
with  painstaking  care  and  unflagging  en- 
thusiasm, presenting  in  a  methodical  and 
orderly  way  a  great  amount  of  valuable 
information  whose  convenience  is  in- 
creased by  a  topical  index. 

....A  quarter  century  ago  (accord- 
ing to  the  figures  of  the  Chronicle,  which 
are  counted  in  underwriting  circles  the 
best  authority)  the  fire  loss  in  this  coun- 
try was  in  round  numbers  78  millions; 
it  then  fluctuated  between  81  and  64,  un- 
til it  reached  the  100-million  mark  in 
1883.  In  1889  it  reached  123;  in  two 
memorable  years,  1891  and  1892,  it  went 
to  143  and  151.  In  1893,  a  bad  and  dis- 
couraging year,  it  jumped  further  to 
167,  which  is  record  thus  far.  The  com- 
parison stands: 

1874 $78,000,000 

1888 100,000,000 

1889 123,000,000 

1891 143,000,000 

1892 151,000,000 

1893... ;..  167,000,000 

1894 140,000,000 

1896 142,000,000 

18°3 118,000,000 

1897 116,000,000 

1898 181,000,000 

1899 153,000,000 

The  loss  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada during  the  first  half  of  1900  is  esti- 


mated  as  103  millions.  Since  the  coun- 
try grows  in  size  and  in  the  aggregate  of 
value  exposed,  the  fire  loss  must  be  ex- 
pected to  grow,  except  as  growth  in  wis- 
dom and  care  offsets  that  growth,  as  it 
should  do ;  moreover,  the  reach  of  statis- 
tics is  also  growing,  so  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  actual  aggregate  loss  is 
probably  gathered  into  the  figures  than 
in  1875.  Yet  it  is  not  loss  merely — it  is 
waste  as  to  far  the  greater  part  of  it. 
Will  1900  establish  a  new  record  by 
carrying  the  total  to  200  millions? 

According  to  the  Life  Underwrit- 
ers' Supplement,  there  is  in  the  West  a 
revival  of  the  investment  bond  scheme  of 
some  years  ago,  a  scheme  of  which  the 
Iron  Hall  of  Indianapolis  was  a  noted 
example.  The  present  form  omits  all 
pretense  of  life  insurance  or  indemnity 
against  sickness,  and  boldly  proposes  to 
return  two  dollars  for  one.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  Ohio  alone  these  concerns 
are  gathering  in  $50,000  a  month.  The 
usual  form  of  explanation  put  forth  is  to 
cite  the  life  insurance  companies,  make 
an  irrelevant  if  not  inaccurate  oompari- 
sion  of  their  receipts  with  their  present 
returns  to  members,  point  to  their  vast  ac- 
cumulations and  their  long  continued 
success,  call  their  endowment  policies 
identical  with  the  proposed  bond,  and 
then,  by  inference  if  not  by  direct  state- 
ment, say  to  the  victim  sought,  "  Our 
plan  is  the  same — you  see  it  works."  It 
certainly  does  work,  for  a  while ;  it  works 
in  one  way,  as  old  and  as  easy  as  it  is 
transparent.  So-called  bonds  are  is- 
sued, redeemable  when  called,  sometimes 
by  lot  and  sometimes  in  the  order  of  their 
issue.  So  long  as  the  stream  of  money 
from  the  members  continues  ample,  it  is 
easy  fb  pay  these  bonds,  and  it  will  very 
surely  be  found  that  the  holders  of  those 
paid  are  either  the  managers  or  such 
friends  as  are  taken  in  with  them  to  "  the 
ground  floor ; "  when  the  time  for  col 
lapse  comes,  which  is  naturally  when  the 
money  in  hand  is  judged  to  be  at  its 
highest,  the  knowing  ones  have  cashed 
their  holdings  and  the  commissions  they 
have  been  careful  to  take  from  the  start, 
and  the  others  have  acquired  some  ex- 
perience which  at  least  ought  to  be  val- 
uable. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The  Late  Mr.   Hunting-ton. 

The  life  of  no  American  captain  of  in- 
dustry has  been  more  interesting  and  re- 
markable than  was  that  of  the  late  Collis 
P.  Huntington,  who  began  to  earn  his 
living  at  the  age  of  fourteen  on  a  farm  in 
Connecticut,  where  his  pay  was  $7  a 
month,  and  who  was  at  his  death  the 
master  of  the  largest  system  of  railways 
ever  controlled  by  one  man.  The  tink- 
er's son,  who  inherited  nothing  but  brains 
and  a  superb  physical  constitution  that 
enabled  him  to  work  unceasingly  with 
hand  and  mind  until  he  was  almost  an 
octogenarian,  saved  the  $84  received  for 
his  first  year's  work,  and  made  that  sum 
the  foundation  of  a  vast  fortune,  in  the 
accumulation  of  which  he  exerted  an 
enormous  influence  upon  the  growth  and 
development  of  his  country.  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington was  from  the  beginning  a  man  of 
rare  courage,  industry,  foresight  and 
hopefulness,  or  confidence  in  his  own 
plans  and  undertakings.  Before  he  was 
twenty-five  years  old  he  had  gained  an 
exceptional  knowledge  of  human  nature 
and  of  the  general  principles  of  business 
by  his  connection  with  stores  in  which 
general  merchandise  was  sold  and  by  his 
trading  ventures  in  the  South.  It  was 
characteristic  of  the  man  that  in  crossing 
the  isthmus  on  his  way  to  California  he 
increased  his  capital  from  $1,200  to 
$5,000  by  trading  during  three  months 
of  delay  between  one  ocean  and  the  other. 
Forty  years  later  he  was  able  to  ride  in 
his  private  car  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic,  across  the  continent,  from  Port- 
land by  way  of  San  Francisco  and  New 
Orleans  to  Newport  News,  on  railroads 
owned  or  controlled  by  himself.  We 
have  not  space  to  consider  at  length  here 
the  history  of  the  planning  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Central  Pacific  by  Mr. 
Huntington,  Mr.  Stanford,  Mr.  Hopkins 
and  the  Crockers,  or  the  subsequent  con- 
struction of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the 
grand  extension  of  the  railway  and 
steamship  and  industrial  interests  which 
were  controlled  by  Mr.  Huntington  in 
his  later  years.  But  it  may  be  pointed 
out  that  the  energy  and  foresight  and 
constructive  ability  displayed  by  him  in 
connection  with  the  great  undertakings 
which  were  conceived  and  completed  by 
himself  alone,  tend  to  prove  that  his  was 
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from  the  first  the  master  mind  in  that 
memorable  group  of  railway  makers  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  We  may  assume  that 
the  failure  of  a  jeering  public  to  discour- 
age that  little  group  of  planning  and  in- 
vesting men  who  finally  achieved  so  great 
success  was  due  chiefly  to  the  courage 
and  foresight  and  confidence  and  in- 
domitable energy  of  this  man,  who  sur- 
vived all  his  associates,  and  was  engaged 
in  great  enterprises  of  construction  for 
years  after  they  had  virtually  retired 
from  active  participation  in  business  af- 
fairs. He  was  a  marvel  of  industry,  and 
his  capacity  for  work  was  exceptional. 

This  railway  multi-millionaire,  unlike 
some  others  with  whose  operations  the 
world  is  familiar,  was  a  builder  and  not  a 
wrecker.  He  constructed  great  systems 
and  great  industrial  plants  like  the  ship- 
yards at  Newport  News,  or  restored  rail- 
ways that  had  become  impaired,  or  com- 
pleted what  others  had  begun  and  had 
failed  to  finish ;  but  he  would  not  at- 
tempt to  increase  his  fortune  by  tearing 
down.  He  was  not  a  speculator  in  se- 
curities on  the  stock  exchange,  and  he 
was  not  a  "  bear  "  anywhere  else.  There- 
fore his  undertakings,  while  enriching 
himself,  have  assisted  in  the  development 
of  those  parts  of  the  United  States  in 
which  they  have  been  situated  or  carried 
on,  beginning  with  the  road  which  for  the 
first  time  bound  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the 
country  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains 
with  bands  of  steel.  His  death  caused 
no  unusual  fluctuation  in  the  market 
value  of  the  securities  in  which  his  great 
estate  was  interested.  Under  his  careful 
and  far-sighted  management  ample  pro 
vision  for  the  possible  effect  of  the  ap- 
proaching end  of  his  own  busy  life  had 
been  made.  Mr.  Huntington  was  an 
American  of  a  very  interesting  type.  His 
life  history  was  an  industrial  romance. 
In  his  character  there  was  much  to  ad- 
mire, much  that  is  instructive,  and  much 
that  is  worthy  of  careful  imitation. 

....  Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
stocks  during  the  past  week  were : 

Continental  National  Bank 146 

Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A 200 

National  Bank  of  the  Republic  225% 

Atlantic  Trust  Co 201^ 

Morton  Trust  Co HT",, 
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Survey    of    the    World, 


The  National     Mn   Bryan   WaS    formally 

_  notihed    in     lopeka    last 

Campaign  ,  ,,  ,  ,      , 

week        that        he       had 

been  nominated  by  the  Populists. 
In  response  he  made  a  long  address, 
devoting  a  little  more  than  half  of 
it  to  a  consideration  of  economic  and 
financial  questions,  as  to  which  the  Popu- 
lists and  the  Democrats  are  rarely  in 
agreement,  and  giving  the  remainder  to 
a  discussion  of  imperialism  and  militar- 
ism. The  money  question,  he  said,  was 
of  paramount  importance  in  1896  and  de- 
feat had  not  ended  the  discussion : 

"  If  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency since  189b,  tho  unpromised  by  the  Re- 
publicans and  unexpected,  has  brought  im- 
provement in  industrial  conditions,  this  im- 
provement, instead  of  answering  the  arguments 
put  forth  in  favor  of  bimetallism,  only  con- 
firms the  contention  of  those  who  insisted  that 
more  money  would  make  better  times." 

Now  that  the  Republicans  had  openly 
espoused  gold  monometallism,  the  Popu- 
lists should  oppose  them  more  vigorously 
than  before.  Populists,  he  said,  believed 
in  an  irredeemable  greenback,  and  Demo- 
crats in  a  greenback  redeemable  in  coin, 
but  the  vital  question  now,  so  far  as  pa- 
per money  was  concerned,  was  whether 
the  Government  or  banks  should  issue  it. 
The  question  of  redemption  could  be 
considered  afterward.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  about  trusts  Mr.  Bryan  spoke 
of  "  the  appreciation  of  the  dollar  "  and 
the  rise  of  prices  desired  by  the  silverites, 
and  used  other  terms  which  recalled  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  fusionists  in  1896 
to  reduce  greatly  the  dollar's  purchasing 
power.  "  The  failure  of  the  Republican 
party  to  secure  international  bimetal- 
lism," said  he,  "  and  its  open  espousal  of 


the  gold  standard,  still  keep  the  money 
question  in  politics,  but  no  economic 
question  can  compare  in  importance  with 
a  question  which  concerns  the  principle 
and  structure  of  government."  Thus 
passing  to  the  Government's  policy  in  the 
Philippines,  he  closed  his  address  with 
those  arguments  and  appeals  concerning 
imperialism  with  which  the  public  are  al- 
ready familiar.  Senator  Stewart,  of  Ne- 
vada, formerly  a  prominent  and  industri- 
ous supporter  of  Bryan,  publishes  a  letter 
in  which  he  says  he  will  stand  by  Mc- 
Kinley.  Ex-Senator  Henderson,  of  Mis- 
souri, now  for  Bryan,  declares  that  "  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  a  republic." 
George  Fred.  Williams,  making  political 
speeches  in  Vermont,  asserts  that  our 
"  kings  of  industry  "  are  going  to  import 
30,000,000,  more  or  less,  of  Chinamen  to 
deprive  American  workingmen  of  em- 
ployment. Republican  leaders  still  com- 
plain that  apathy  prevails,  and  Mr.  Hanna 
in  two  or  three  brief  speeches  has  warned 
his  party  of  the  dangers  of  over-confi- 
dence. 

It  was  announced  on  the 
22d  inst.  that  Benjamin  B. 
Odell,  Jr.,  had  at  last  con- 
sented to  accept  the  nomination  of  the 
Republican  party  in  New  York  for  the 
office  of  Governor.  Mr.  Odell  has  been 
the  candidate  of  Senator  Piatt  and  "  the 
organization  "  for  some  time  past,  and  it 
may  be  predicted  with  confidence  that  he 
will  be  nominated  by  the  convention.  He 
has  been  a  member  of  Congress  for  two 
terms,  and  is  now  the  chairman  of  the 
Republican  State  Committee.  The  fac- 
tional  contest  in  the  Democratic  party 
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over  the  candidacy  of  Comptroller  Coler 
has  become  a   bitter  one.     Because   the 
chairman    of   the    State   Committee,   the 
chairman    of   the    Executive    Committee 
and  a  majority  of  the  latter  committee 
are  for  Coler,  Boss  Croker  and  ex-Sena- 
tor Murphy  have  established  independ- 
ent headquarters  in  New  York  for  the 
prosecution    of    their    campaign    against 
Coler  and  ex-Senator  Hill.     Croker  and 
Murphy  say  that  Coler  is  the  weakest  of 
all  candidates,  because  he  has  "  antag- 
onized and  abused  good  Democrats,"  re- 
ferring to  his  denunciation  of  Croker's 
political  commercialism  and  to  his  suc- 
cessful war  upon  the  promoters  of  the 
Ramapo  Water  job.     They  also  attack 
ex-Senator  Hill  and  his  allies  in  the  up- 
per part  of  the  State.     The  attitude  of 
McLaughlin,  the  old  leader  of  the  party 
in  Kings    County    (Brooklyn)    has    not 
been  denned  publicly,  but  there  are  indi- 
cations that  he  will  not  oppose  Croker's 
attempt  to  prevent  the  nomination  of  the 
young  reformer ;  and  it  is  believed  by 
many  that  the  appearance  of  Odell  as  a 
willing  candidate  on  the  other  side  was 
due  to  information  received  by  Senator 
Piatt  that  Coler's  defeat  in  the  convention 
had  probably  been  assured  by  an  alliance 
of   McLaughlin  and  the   Kings  County 
delegation   with   Croker  and   Tammany. 
The  Democratic  convention  will  be  held 
one  week  after  the  convention  of  the  Re- 
publicans. 


The  Akron 
Riots 


.* 


The  riots  of  last  week  in  Ak- 
ron, a  city  of  about  40,000 
inhabitants  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  Ohio,  were  due  to  the  at- 
tempts of  a  mob  to  obtain  possession  of  a 
negro  named  Louis  Peck,  who  had  been 
arrested  for  assault  upon  a  little  white 
girl.  Peck  was  at  first  locked  up  in  the 
city  prison,  but  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
22d  inst.  the  sheriff  quietly  removed  him 
to  Cleveland.  That  evening  a  mob  of 
1,500  men  gathered  around  the  prison 
and  demanded  the  negro  in  order  that 
they  might  lynch  him.  The  rioters  were 
told  by  the  Mayor  that  Peck  was  in  Cleve- 
land, but  they  would  not  believe  this. 
They  searched  the  cells  of  the  prison,  the 
rooms  of  the  Court  House  and  the  cells 
of  the  county  jail.  Then  in  their  rage 
they  attacked  the  public  building  contain- 
ing the  prison  and  the  city  offices.    They 


burned  a  large  hall  adjoining  this  build- 
ing, and  at  2  a.m.  destroyed  the  latter  by 
fire   and   dynamite,   having  first   broken 
into  a  store  and  taken  rifles  and  ammuni- 
tion from  it.     The  police  were  overcome. 
and  the  chief  of  the  force  became  tempo- 
rarily deranged  by  the  excitement  and  his 
failure  to  protect  the  city's  property.  The 
mob  fired  upon   the   firemen   who   were 
trying   to   do   their   duty,    driving   them 
from  the  burning  buildings.     During  the 
attack  upon  the  prison  two  children  were 
killed  by  shots  from  the  policemen  who 
were  defending  it.    One  of  these  victims 
was  a  child  of  four  years,  who  was  sit- 
ting in  a  carriage  with  her  parents.     A 
score   of   men   were   wounded.     Troops 
were  sent  to  the  city  in  the  morning  by 
Governor   Xash,  but  the   mob  had   dis- 
persed and  quiet  had  been  restored  before 
their  arrival.  Peck,  a  married  man  thirty- 
six  years  old  who  had  a  bad  record  in  the 
East,  admitted  to  the  authorities  that  he 
was  guilty,    saying    that    he    had    been 
drinking  heavily  for  a  month.     On  the 
24th   he   was   secretly   brought   back   to 
Akron,  where  he  pleaded  guilty  and  the 
court  disposed  of  his  case  in  a  few  min- 
utes, sentencing  him  to  be  imprisoned  for 
life.     He  was  then  taken  to  the  peniten- 
tiary in  Columbus,  only  a  few  persons 
having  known  of  his  presence  in  Akron. 
The  mob  appears  to  have  been  composed 
wholly  of  the  *'  rough  "  element  in   the 
city.     Many  who  were  prominent  in   it 
are  known  to  the  authorities,  who  intend 
to  prosecute  them.    Several  negroes  who 
were  attacked  during  the  recent  race  riots 
in  New  York  were  British  subjects,  and 
they  have  addressed  a  formal  complaint 
to  the  resident  British  Consul-General. 


The  Anthracite  Jhe  decision  rearched  at 
Coal  Miners  t!le  recent  conference 
of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  in  Hazleton  may  cause  a  strike 
involving  a  majority  of  the  men  employed 
in  the  anthracite  coal  mines.  For  a  long 
time  the  anthracite  coal  miners  have  com- 
plained of  the  exactions  of  the  "  com- 
pany stores  "  and  the  high  price  which 
their  employers  compelled  them  to  pay 
for  the  powder  used  in  mining;  but  the 
union  has  not  been  so  well  organized  in 
the  anthracite  district  as  among  the  soft 
coal  miners,  and  the  anthracite  miners 
foresaw  defeat  if  they  should  bring  on  a 
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contest   with   the   owners  of  the   mines. 
Within   the   last   few   months,   however, 
they  have  been  encouraged  by  promises 
of  aid  from  the  soft  coal  miners,  and  the 
work  of  perfecting  their  organization  has 
been   pushed    forward.     The   committee 
appointed  at  this  conference  of  three  hun- 
dred  delegates   reported  that  the   union 
should  demand  an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 
in  wages,  semi-monthly  payments,  and  a 
charge  of  not  more  than  $1.50  per  keg 
for  powder.    The  wholesale  cost  of  pow- 
der at  the  mines  is  said  to  be  less  than  $1, 
but  at  the  same  mines  the  men  are  re- 
quired to  pay  as  much  as  $2.75  for  it. 
The  report  provided  for  a  general  strike 
on  Sept.  10th  if  the  "  operators,"  or  em- 
ployers, should  not  then  have  made  the 
desired     changes;     but     the     convention 
amended  it  by  inviting  the  employers  to 
attend  a  joint  conference  for  a  discussion 
of  the  questions  at  issue.  At  last  accounts 
it  was  not  expected  that  any  of  the  em- 
ployers   would    attend    the    conference. 
They  have  heretofore   declined  to  deal 
with  the  union  or  representatives  of  it. 
On  account  of  their  attitude  the  men  in 
the  mines   controlled   by   the   Delaware, 
Lackawanna  &  Western  Railroad  Com- 
pany have  left  the  general  union  and  or- 
ganized one  of  their  own,  which,  they 
think,  the  company  will  not  ignore.     A 
general  strike  in  the  anthracite  district 
would  affect  150,000  workers,  altho  it  is 
believed  that  many  of  the  English-speak- 
ing miners  would  not  join  the  movement. 
Such  a  strike  would  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  bituminous  coal  industry,  and 
it  is  pointed  out  that  the  leaders  of    the 
national   union   are   Western    men    em- 
ployed in  bituminous  coal  mines. 


Census  ^'P  to  ^le  en(*  °^  *ast  wee^  tne 
Figures  inhabitants  of  about  one-third 
cf  the  52,600  census  enumera- 
tion districts  had  been  counted  at  Wash- 
ington, and  the  numbers  thus  obtained 
would  indicate  under  the  law  of  averages 
a  total  for  the  whole  country  of  about  JJ,- 
000,000 ;  but  the  general  average  per  dis- 
trict tends  to  fall  as  the  enumeration  pro- 
ceeds, and  therefore  the  estimate  of  care- 
ful observers  is  that  the  total  will  be  about 
75,000,000.  It  is  already  known  that  the 
cities  or  towns  of  8,000  inhabitants  or 
more  now  contain  about  33  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  population,  against  29  per  cent. 


in  1890.  The  urban  population  in  the 
Northeast  is,  of  course,  greater  than  33 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  The  following  table 
shows  the  population  of  the  cities  already 
counted,  with  the  increase  percentage : 

Increase. 

Cities.                         1900.  1890.           Percent. 

New  York 3,437,202  *2,492,591  37.90 

Chicago     1,698,575  1,098,850  54.44 

Philadelphia 1,293,697  1,046,964  23.57 

Cleveland 381,768  261,355  46.07 

Buffalo 352,219  255,664  37.77 

Cincinnati 325,902  296,908  9.77 

Pittsburg 321,616  238,617  34.78 

New  Orleans 287,104  242,039  18.62 

Milwaukee 285,315  204,486  39.54 

Washington 278,718  230,392  20.98 

Newark 246,070  181,830  35.33 

Jersey  City 206,433  163,003  26.64 

Louisville 204,731  161,129  27.06 

Minneapolis   202,718  164,738  23.05 

Providence 175,597  132,146  32.88 

Kansas  City,  Mo 163,752  132,716  23.39 

St.  Paul 163,632  133,156  22.89 

Toledo 131,822  81,134  61.88 

Allegheny  129,896  105,287  23.37 

Columbus,  0 125,560  88,150  42.44 

Omaha 102,555  140,425  +26.98 

Hoboken 59,364  43,648  36.01 

Kansas  City,  Kan   . . .      51,418  3S,316  34.19 

♦Approximate.      +  Decrease. 

The  population  in  1890  of  certain  parts 
of  the  present  city  of  New  York  cannot 
be  shown  exactly.  The  remarkable  de- 
crease at  Omaha  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  enumeration  was  fraudulently 
"  padded  "  ten  years  ago.  Minneapolis 
is  now  far  ahead  of  St.  Paul.  Pittsburg 
and  Allegheny  are  virtually  one  city,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  Kansas  City  in  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  City  in  Kansas.  The 
increase  of  urban  population  will  give  the 
cities  a  greater  relative  representation  in 
Congress,  and  it  directs  attention  to  the 
growing  importance  of  questions  of  mu- 
nicipal government.  If  the  ratio  for  the 
new  apportionment  should  be  200,000, 
as  some  think  it  will  be,  the  number  of 
members  of  the  House  will  be  about  375. 
The  number  at  present  is  357. 

J* 

National  £.n  articIe  by   Miss 

~                ,  .  r  lorence  K  e  1 1  e  y  , 

Consumers    League  r       L.           ».,■••« 

s  of      the       National 

Consumers'  League,  published  by  us 
last  autumn,  gave  an  account  of  the 
purpose  of  that  organization,  which  has 
just  received  the  gold  medal  for  its  ex- 
hibit at  the  Paris  Exposition.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  secure  good,  healthful  condi- 
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tions  for  employees  in  factories.  The 
requirements  for  its  approval  are  obedi- 
ence to  all  the  provisions  of  the  State 
Factory  Law ;  the  absence  of  children 
under  sixteen  years  of  age;  the  comple- 
tion of  all  work  on  the  premises,  no  home 
work  being  allowed ;  the  absence  of  over- 
time work  by  women  and  children.  Fur- 
ther than  this,  it  attempts  to  secure  the 
closing  of  retail  stores  on  Saturday  after- 
noon. By  the  effort  of  the  League  a  re- 
cent enactment  by  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts restricts  the  hours  of  work  of 
clerks  and  cash  children  to  58  in  one  week. 
This  restriction  previously  applied  only 
to  employees  in  factories  and  workshops. 
The  approval  of  the  purpose  of  the 
League  by  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  at  Milwaukee  has  led  to 
more  activity,  and  there  are  now  nine 
State  Leagues  organized,  the  five  new 
Leagues  during  the  year  being  in  New 
Jersey,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota,  while  a  sixth  will  soon  be  or- 
ganized in  Rhode  Island.  The  Con- 
sumers' League  of  Milwaukee  has  ob- 
tained the  Saturday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing holiday  for  about  3,500  employees  in 
50  stores  and  2  factories,  tho  it  had  been 
the  usage  of  the  city  to  keep  the  stores 
open  late  on  Saturday.  The  League 
finds  it  impossible  in  the  State  of  New 
York,  owing  to  the  incompetence  of  the 
department  of  factory  inspection,  to  state 
with  certainty  concerning  any  factory  in 
this  city  whether  the  conditions  of  the 
State  Factory  Law  are  complied  with  or 
not ;  and  thus  the  Consumer's  League 
finds  itself  unable  to  add  to  the  number 
of  recommended  factories  in  this  city. 
There  is  no  such  difficulty  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 


In  th  '  'u    l'ml)mos  appear  to  be 

Philippines  takinS  ^ntage  of  the  Chi- 
nese  trouble  and  are  increas- 
ingly active.  There  have  been  numerous 
skirmishes  in  the  vicinity  of  Manila,  and 
in  the  Camarines  provinces,  the  Visayan 
Islands  and  in  Mindanao  several  small 
detachments  of  quartermasters'  trains 
have  been  captured,  the  Americans  being 
unable  to  keep  up  with  the  agile  enemy, 
who  understand  thoroughly  how  to  take 
advantage  of  the  country.  Aguinaldo  is 
said  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of  Biagnabato, 
where  Generals  Funston  and  Grant  are 


scouting,  but  with  not  the  best  of  success, 
owing  to  the  mountainous  character  of 
that  section.  This  general  disturbance  is 
the  reason  why  the  Government  has  not 
seen  its  way  clear  to  send  more  troops 
from  the  Philippines  to  China  and  has 
even  diverted  to  Manila  some  forces  in- 
tended for  Tientsin.  There  have  been 
published  in  Washington  some  letters 
found  among  the  papers  of  General  Ri- 
carte,  who  was  arrested  not  long  ago  for 
complicity  in  the  proposed  uprising  in 
Manila.  They  show  that  the  Filipino 
leaders  were  ready  to  go  to  any  lengths 
and  had  threatened  with  death  those  who 
would  not  join  with  them.  That  the  plan 
failed  was  due  very  largely  to  the  watch- 
fulness of  the  Americans  and  the  secret 
service  system  of  General  Otis.  The 
Philippine  Commission  is  hard  at  work 
investigating  and  adjusting  civil  affairs, 
and  public  interest  in  its  proceedings  in- 
creases with  each  daily  session.  A  mu- 
nicipal code  has  been  under  discussion, 
but  the  most  of  interest  has  centered 
about  the  question  of  ownership  of  prop- 
erty held  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
A  test  case  is  the  San  Jose  College  at 
Manila,  and  the  Filipinos  are  combatting 
with  much  bitterness  the  claim  of  Mgr. 
Chapelle,  the  Papal  Delegate,  and  Mgr. 
Nozaleda,  the  Archbishop  of  Manila, 
During  the  sessions  the  rooms  of  the 
Commission  have  been  crowded  and  the 
provincial  native  papers  are  agitating  the 
subject  under  the  title  of  "  The  Church 
vs.  the  United  States."  A  decision  is  ex- 
pected in  about  three  weeks,  and  upon  it 
will  depend  very  considerably  the  policy 
of  the  Filipinos  toward  the  Government. 

c  k       Ate  •         That   part  of  the   order 

Cuban  Affairs        ,       ifJ  . 

for  the   coming  general 

election  which  provides  that  the  Consti- 
tutional convention  shall  decide  upon  the 
relation  to  exist  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  is  strongly  disapproved  on 
the  island  by  many  who  say  that  this  rela- 
tion should  be  determined  by  the  National 
Assembly  of  the  coming  independent 
government.  At  a  large  mass  meeting 
of  the  Democratic  Union  party  in  Ha- 
vana the  leading  speakers  protested 
against  this  requirement  of  the  order  and 
called  upon  all  other  parties  to  oppose  it. 
In  Santa  Clara  province  the  Republican 
party  has  expressed  its  disapproval,  and 
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has  invited  all  parties  to  send  delegates 
to  a  conference  which  shall  consider  the 
question,  and  ask  the  Government  at 
Washington  for  an  explanation.  The 
new  tax  law  imposes  a  tax  of  8  per  cent, 
of  their  net  profits  upon  banks,  railroad 
companies,  steamship  companies  and  a 
majority  of  stock  corporations ;  and  in- 
surance companies  are  required  to  pay  4 
per  cent,  of  the  annual  premiums  col- 
lected. The  complication  caused  by  the 
action  of  Judge  Wallace  in  the  Neely  case 
is  quite  unsatisfactory  to  Judge  Lacombe, 
who  was  about  to  issue  an  order  for  the 
extradition  of  Neely,  and  who  says  that 
Judge  Wallace  could  not  have  had  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  facts.  The  latter  in  reply 
defends  his  action  and  approves  the 
course  taken  by  Neely's  counsel.  The 
Cuban  teachers,  1,337  m  number,  bade 
farewell  to  Cambridge  and  Harvard  uni- 
versities on  the  15th,  having  first  attend- 
ed solemn  high  mass,  celebrated  by  Vicar- 
General  Byrne  and  two  Cuban  priests. 
President  Eliot  says : 

"  The  Cuban  Summer  School  has  succeeded 
beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  There 
was  no  accident,  no  serious  sickness,  and  no 
death ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  much 
study,  much  enjoyment,  and  a  general  en- 
largement of  experience.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  Cuban  teachers  and  the  people  of 
Cambridge  were  in  the  highest  degree  friendly 
and  cordial.  None  of  the  difficulties  prophe- 
sied arose,  and  much  unanticipated  good  was 
done." 

The  teachers  were  brought  to  New  York 
on  four  transports,  arriving  early  in  the 
morning  on  the  18th  and  departing  at 
once  by  rail  for  Washington,  where  they 
were  received  at  the  White  House  by  the 
President.  They  returned  to  New  York 
on  the  night  of  the  19th,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  visited  West  Point.  They 
were  received  at  Columbia  University  on 
the  21  st,  and  afterward  enjoyed  a  lunch 
at  thirty  long  tables  under  the  elms  of 
the  Mall  in  Central  Park.  After  a  day  of 
sight-seeing  and  receptions  in  Philadel- 
phia, they  sailed  for  home  on  Sunday 
last.  Provision  has  been  made  for  mi- 
nority representation  in  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. 


Presbyterian      The  committee  appointed 

Creed  Revision    ty  the  last  Presbyterian 

General      Assembly      to 

consider  the  subject  of  Creed  Revision, 


learn  what  the  opinions  of  the  pres- 
byteries are  in  regard  to  it,  and  recom- 
mend action  at  the  next  General  Assem- 
bly have  just  had  a  meeting  at  Saratoga 
and  formulated  a  series  of  questions  to 
be  sent  down  to  the  presbyteries  for  con- 
sideration. Any  suggestions,  the  com- 
mittee say,  may  be  received,  the  only  lim- 
itation being  against  such  as  conflict  with 
the  system  of  doctrine  taught  in  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith.  The 
questions  are  as  follows : 

(1.)  Do  you  desire  a  revision  of  our  Con- 
fession of  Faith  ?    or 

(2.)  Do  you  desire  a  supplemental,  explana- 
tory statement  ?    or 

(3.)  Do  you  desire  to  supplement  our  pres- 
ent doctrinal  standards  with  a  briefer  state- 
ment of  the  doctrines  "  most  surely  believed 
among  us,"  expressing  in  simple  language  the 
faith  of  the  Church  in  loyalty  to  the  system  of 
doctrine  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  and 
held  by  the  Reform  Churches  ?    or 

(4.)  Do  you  desire  the  dismissal  of  the 
whole  subject,  so  that  our  doctrinal  standards 
shall  remain  as  they  are,  without  any  change 
whatever,  whether  revisional,  supplemental,  or 
substitutional  ? 

(5.)  If  your  preference  is  for  revisional  ac- 
tion, state  in  what  direction  and  to  what  ex- 
tent you  would  have  revision  undertaken.  The 
revision  reported  to  the  Assembly  of  1892 
might  here  be  helpful  as  a  basis  for  judgment. 

(6.)  If  your  preference  is  for  an  explana- 
tory statement,  indicate  what  specific  points 
in  the  Confession  the  explanation  should  cover. 
The  Committee  asks  for  the  votes  in  the  pres- 
byteries for  or  against  anything  that  is  recom- 
mended to  it. 


_.     TT  ..    ,  The  United  Pres- 

The  United  ,  ^,        u 

_,      .  ...    .  bytenan      Church 

Presbyterian  Missions        i  AT     ,,     A 

of  North  America 

carries  on  missions  in  Egypt  and  in 
Northwest  India.  The  report,  just  pub- 
lished, shows  that  in  Egypt  work  is  car- 
ried on  in  9  principal  stations  and  218 
sub-stations  by  50  missionaries  and  480 
native  workers.  Of  the  missionaries,  18 
are  ordained,  and  there  are  10  unmarried 
women  and  4  medical  missionaries,  2 
male  and  2  female.  There  are  50  or- 
ganized congregations,  all  having  native 
pastors,  and  there  are  116  other  places 
where  regular  services  are  held.  The 
total  number  of  communicants  is  6,379. 
In  India,  the  section  bordering  on  Cash- 
mere and  including  Lahore  and  Rawal- 
pindi, there  are  11  missionary  districts, 
60  sub-stations,  58  missionaries  and  269 
native  workers.  Of  the  missionaries,  17 
are  ordained,  24  are  unmarried  women 
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and  there  are  2  female  physicians.  There 
are  to,  organized  congregations,  6  of  them 
only  having  pastors.  The  number  of 
communicants  is  6,136.  In  the  Egyptian 
mission  there  are  184  day  schools  with 
over  14,000  scholars,  and  in  India  114 
day  schools  with  something  over  6,000 
scholars.  The  Egyptian  mission  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  because  of  the  re- 
markable success  in  the  development  of 
the  native  church,  the  opportunities  for 
reaching  the  Mohammedan  population 
and  the  extension  southward  with  the 
opening  up  of  the  Sudan.  The  college  of 
the  mission  at  Assiut  has  513  boarding 
students  and  106  day  students,  with  a 
staff  of  3  foreign  and  1 1  native  teachers. 
Of  the  students,  494  come  from  Protes- 
tant families,  104  are  Copts  and  14  are 
Moslems.  The  influence  of  the  college 
has  been  very  noticeable  throughout  the 
entire  country,  and  its  graduates  have 
been  much  in  demand  in  the  Government 
civil  service.  The  relation  of  the  mission 
to  the  Mohammedan  population  has  been 
constantly  of  the  most  cordial.  There  has 
been  little  attempt  at  aggressive  work, 
but  there  has  been  a  constant  influence 
from  the  mission  and  the  college  which 
has  been  very  noticeable  in  the  Moham- 
medan communities.  Recently  the  Board 
has  appointed  some  of  the  missionaries 
to  advance  up  the  Nile  to  Omdurman 
and  there  establish  a  station  of  the  mis- 
sion. Its  previous  history  is  the  guaran- 
tee of  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  this  most 
difficult  work. 


English 
Methodism 


The  General  Conference  of 
the     Weslevan     Church    in 


England  has  taken  a  step  in 
the  same  line  as  the  General  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  country,  and  taken  it  so  quietly  that 
it  received  very  little  notice.  From  the 
time  in  which  a  ministerial  conference 
came  into  possession  of  Wesley's  autoc- 
racy the  progressive  section  of  the  laity 
have  in  various  ways  been  contending 
for  equality  in  all  matters  not  exclusively 
pastoral,  and  also  a  share  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  publishing.  The  ministers 
have  held  firmly  to  their  prerogative,  but 

this  year  they  conceded  full  co-operation 
to  the  laity  on  both  these  long  and  bitter- 
ly contended  points.  What  makes  this 
fact  more  significant  is  that  the  proposal 


as  finally  presented  before  the  Confer- 
ence was  adopted  without  debate  and 
without  a  single  negative  vote.  It  is  re- 
garded from  many  sources  as  the  strong- 
est possible  evidence  of  the  irresistible 
advance  of  progressive  ideas  in  British 
Methodism,  and  the  carrying  of  them 
has  given  a  new  impulse  to  the  movement 
for  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  of 
1,000,000  guineas  for  the  educational  and 
evangelistic  work  of  the  Church. 


A  Japan  Mission 
Conference 


Mission  conferences 
have  become  a  rec- 
ognized feature  in 
the  conduct  of  mission  work.  There 
have  been  several  such  in  China,  and 
there  was  one  not  long  ago  in  Japan. 
Now,  following  upon  the  Ecumenical 
Conference  in  this  city,  there  is  to  be  a 
second  General  Conference  on  Foreign 
Missions  in  Japan,  to  be  held  in  Tokio  in 
October.  The  program  covers  the  entire 
field  of  missionary  effort,  including  a  his- 
toric review,  the  discussion  of  questions 
bearing  upon  the  evangelistic,  educa- 
tional, literary  and  other  departments  of 
work,  while  specific  points  come  up  un- 
der such  heads  as  the  special  fields  of 
Formosa,  the  Liuchiu  Islands,  the  Ainus, 
etc.  There  are  to  be  also  papers  on  the 
attitude  to  be  taken  toward  the  different 
classes  of  Japanese,  the  development  of 
the  native  churches  in  self-support,  their 
relations  to  temperance,  philanthropy  and 
kindred  movements.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  program  for  each  day  includes  an 
opening  hour  for  a  paper  and  discussion 
on  some  devotional  topic  directly  con- 
nected with  the  spiritual  element  in  mis- 
sion work,  such  as  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
missionary  himself;  Bible  study;  the 
place  of  prayer  and  intercession ;  hin- 
drances;  the  fullness  of  the  Spirit,  etc. 
The  list  of  speakers  includes  representa- 
tives of  all  the  different  denominations, 
and  the  plans  which  have  been  under  con- 
sideration for  some  time  give  every  hope 
of  a  most  useful  and  successful  confer- 
ence. 


The    New   King 
of  Italy 


The  new  King  of  Italv 


has  suffered  from  the 
same  disabilities  as  af- 
fect all  heirs  to  thrones.  Having  had  lit- 
tle if  any  opportunity  to  make  manifest 
his  abilities,  he  has  been  credited   very 
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generally  with  not  having  any.  Many 
described  him  as  somewhat  of  a  recluse, 
devoted  to  his  books  and  with  little  of 
the  energy  that  was  necessary  in  so  dif- 
ficult a  position  as  the  throne  of  Italy. 
His  first  appearances  since  the  death  of 
his  father  have  gone  far  to  contradict 
this  opinion.  He  has  come  forward  mod- 
estly but  with  confidence,  taking  up  his 
duties  with  no  spirit  of  boastfulness,  yet 
with  no  indication  of  avoidance  of  their 
responsibilities.  His  address  to  the  peo- 
ple was  welcomed  with  great  enthusiasm 
by  senators  and  deputies,  and  his  confi- 
dent bearing,  undaunted  by  the  menaces 
of  the  terrorists,  who  are  threatening  all 
rulers  of  civilized  nations,  has  gone  far 
to  establish  his  hold  upon  the  people  and 
to  convince  his  associate  sovereigns  of  his 
ability  to  fill  the  trying  position  that  he 
occupies.  Few  sovereigns  have  the  pe- 
culiar opportunities,  with  attendant  dis- 
advantages, of  the  King  of  Italy.  Par- 
liamentary institutions  in  that  land  are 
of  the  most  flimsy.  There  is  little  if  any 
conception  on  the  part  of  the  people  of 
either  the  rights  or  privileges  of  citizens, 
and  almost  the  sole  use  made  of  the  bal- 
lot in  some  cases  seems  to  be  to  attack  the 
entire  social  fabric  of  the  country.  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  with  no  well  or- 
ganized political  parties  to  share  respon- 
sibility, and  a  widespread  and  deeply 
bounded  hostility  to  all  the  restraints  of 
government,  the  King  of  Italy  has  an  op- 
portunity for  personal  influence  surpass- 
ing that  of  any  other  ruler  in  Europe 
except  possibly  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
That  Victor  Emmanuel  III  will  prove 
himself  equal  to  this  task  is  more  confi- 
dently believed  to-day  than  it  was  before 
his  father's  death.  But  it  is  not  in  the 
management  of  national  affairs  alone  that 
the  Italian  ruler  makes  manifest  his  force 
and  ability.  Some  have  considered  it 
significant  that  in  his  address  to  the  peo- 
ple no  reference  was  made  to  the  interna- 
tional relations  which  have  bound  Italy 
with  Austria  and  Germany  in  the  Triple 
Alliance.  Those  allied  countries,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  have  misinterpreted 
this  silence.  Italy  more  than  almost  any 
other  country  in  Europe  absolutely  needs 
peace,  not  merely  lest  the  strain  of  taxa- 
tion be  too  heavy,  but  that  there  may  be 
time  for  reorganization  and  consolidation 
of  the  governmental  departments.  And 
Victor    Emmanuel    was    wise    when    he 


The  Situation 
in  China 


dwelt  primarily  upon  the  internal  needs 
of  the  nation,  leaving  the  external  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  past,  which 
he  believed  would  be  continued  in  the  fu- 
ture. The  relations  between  these  three 
nations  are  too  close  to  be  affected  one 
way  or  another  by  any  passing  change  of 
circumstances.  They  are  bound  together 
in  mutual  interest,  and  that  interest  will 
hold.  At  the  same  time  it  is  a  good  au- 
gury for  general  European  peace  that  the 
new  king  is  conservative  in  his  tone  of 
international  dealing  and  has  so  positive- 
ly thrown  his  influence  in  favor  of  peace. 

It  is  two  weeks  since  the 
allied  troops  entered  Pe- 
king, and  yet  there  has 
been  only  the  most  meager  report  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  rescue  of  the  foreign 
community,  while  the  general  situation  is 
as  uncertain  as  ever.  Of  reports  there  is 
an  abundance  in  regard  to  almost  every 
phase,  but  out  of  them  all  certain  facts 
appear  to  be  clear.  The  first  is  that  the 
opposition  to  foreign  entrance  is  by  no 
means  over,  and  that  the  anti-foreign 
leaders  are  doing  their  best  to  rally  their 
forces.  Already  the  allies  are  calling  ur- 
gently for  reinforcements  to  enable 
them  to  hold  their  own  in  Peking,  while 
the  entire  line  of  communication  with 
Tientsin  is  not  only  threatened,  but  has 
been  frequently  broken.  It  is  said  that  an 
entire  division  of  the  army  of  Yuan  Shi 
Kai,  the  famous  viceroy  of  Shantung, 
numbering  at  least  10,000  men,  and  well 
drilled,  is  marching  on  Peking  to  join 
other  forces  coming  from  the  north  and 
west,  with  the  hope  of  overpowering  the 
allied  forces  there.  With  this  report, 
however,  comes  another,  announcing  the 
sudden  death  of  the  viceroy.  The  wound- 
ed soldiers  and  the  women  and  children 
of  the  Peking  company,  it  is  said,  are  to 
be  transferred  to  Taku  under  the  care  of 
a  strong  convoy.  As  to  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  Dowager,  there  are  the  most  con- 
tradictory reports.  They  are  said  to  have 
escaped  to  Hsian-fu ;  to  have  been  cap- 
tured on  the  way  by  Japanese  cavalry  ;  to 
be  still  in  the  Forbidden  City,  which  the 
allied  troops,  obedient  to  international 
agreements,  have  not  yet  entered.  So 
far  as  there  is  any  probability  it  seems  to 
point  to  their  having  gone  to  the  capital 
of  Shensi.     Other  places  in  the  Empire 
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seem  to  be  in  a  disturbed  condition.  The 
rioting  at  Hankau  has  been  put  down 
with  a  strong  hand  by  Viceroy  Chang 
Chi  Tung,  but  the  situation  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shanghai  is  not  as  favorable  as  it  was, 
and  there  are  reports  of  trouble  in  the 
Amoy  and  Swatow  sections,  which  have 
hitherto  been  very  quiet.  To  meet  these 
difficulties  reinforcements,  chiefly  Ger- 
man, Japanese  and  Russian,  are  being 
hurried  to  Taku,  where  a  number  of  Ger- 
man troops  have  been  already  landed. 
The  reports  of  Russian  preparations  in- 
dicate that  the  Czar  is  preparing  for  a 
large  army  and  a  somewhat  extended 
campaign.  The  Siberian  line  is  already 
embarrassed,  and  troops,  ammunition 
and  supplies  are  being  gathered  at 
Odessa  to  be  sent  through  the  Bosphorus. 
The  general  political  question  is  becom- 
ing fully  as  much  involved  and  uncertain 
as  the  military.  There  was  a  report  that 
Russia,  Germany  and  Japan  had  declared 
war  on  China  and  given  notice  to  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  to  stand  aloof. 
That  is  absolutely  denied,  but  it  undoubt- 
edly represents  the  opinion  of  a  consider- 
able number  and  corresponds  to  the 
preparations  that  are  being  made.  France 
is  taking  no  prominent  part,  but  is  con- 
centrating her  Eastern  forces  in  Tonking. 
The  situation  in  Morocco  is  such  as  ap- 
parently makes  her  unwilling  to  tie  her- 
self up  in  Asiatic  matters,  especially  as 
she  has  no  special  interests  in  North 
China.  Li  Hung  Chang  has  again  made 
appeals  to  be  recognized  as  a  negotiator 
for  peace,  but  the  reply  has  been  on  every 
hand  that  no  such  thing  can  be  clone  until 
he  can  show  some  credentials  from  a 
Government  that  has  some  standing.  In 
the  absolute  ignorance  as  to  the  location 
of  the  Emperor,  Empress  Dowager  and 
the  different  departments  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  it  is  impracticable  to  nego- 
tiate with  him. 


War  and  Politics 
in  South  Africa 


The  war  in  South 
Africa  drags  its  slow 
length  along,  and  the 
game  of  politics  has  as  many  phases  as 
a  kaleidoscope.  The  facts  in  regard  to 
the  war  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  learn. 
One  day  we  arc  informed  on  what  seems 
good  authority  that  the  different  Boer 
Generals  are  combining  and  have  fully 
20,000  men  at  their  disposal.     The  next 


news  is  that  De  Wet,  with  a  paltry  few 
hundred,  is  getting  tired  of  the  Trans- 
vaal and  seeking  to  get  across  the  border 
into    the    Orange    River    Colony    again. 
General  Roberts   reports  heavy  fighting 
near  Belfast,  with  what  appears  to  be  5 
union  of  the  Transvaal  forces,  and  Gen- 
eral Olivier  in  the  South  has  surrendered. 
The  campaign  appears  to  have  mostly  re- 
solved itself  into  a  sort  of  guerrilla  af- 
fair, with  bands  of  various  sizes,  vary- 
ing from  a  few  hundred  to  several  thou- 
sands, playing  hide  and  seek  among  the 
mountains  of  the  Transvaal,  with  an  oc- 
casional brush  in  the  Colony.     Political 
interest  has  centered  about  the  execution 
of  Cordua,  the  publishing  of  seven  let- 
ters   from    prominent    Englishmen,    in- 
cluding   Mr.    Labouchere    to    President 
Kruger  and  others,  and  the  discussions 
of  the  so-called  treason  bill  in  the  Cape 
Parliament.     Cordua  was  a  young  Ger- 
man-Boer lieutenant,  who  had  violated 
his  parole  by  joining  in  the  plot  to  as- 
sassinate General  Roberts.     The  plot  was 
absurd,  but  violations  of  parole  were  get- 
ting numerous,  and  as  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  his  guilt,  it  seemed  best  to  let  law 
take  its  course.  There  was  some  flourish 
of  trumpets  over  the  announcement  in 
London  that  seven  incriminating  letters 
from  Englishmen  to  the  Afrikander  and 
Transvaal  leaders  had  been  discovered. 
Thereupon     Mr.     Labouchere     defiantly 
published   all   his   share  and   challenged 
Mr.  Chamberlain  to  do  the  same.     The 
letters   were   simply   appeals   to   Kruger 
and  his  associates  to  go  slow,  grant  the 
reasonable  requests  of  the  Uitlanders  and 
give  the  English  war  fever  time  to  sub- 
side.   The  discussions  in  the  Cape  Par- 
liament have  been  very  bitter.     Ex-Pre- 
mier Schreiner  and  Mr.  Solomon  stand 
by  the  Government's  proposal  in  refusing 
to  grant  complete  amnesty  to  those  sub- 
jects who  have  taken  part  in  the  war  on 
the  Boer  side.     The  Attorney-General  af- 
firmed  that    there   were    fully   9,000   of 
these,  and  that  to  declare  an  amnesty  was 
both  "impracticable  and  impossible."  The 
Imperial    Government,    whose    decision 
was  final,  had  so  declared,  and  his  posi- 
tion was  fully  indorsed  by  Mr.  Schreiner 
and    Mr.    Solomon,    who   held    that   the 
measure,  which  appears,  tho  details  are 
not  given,  to  contain  indemnity,  with  at 
least    temporary     disfranchisement     for 
those  found  in  arms,  to  be  moderate. 


The  Eclipse  of  Last  May. 

By  Charles  A.  Young,   LL.D., 

Professor  of  Astronomy  in  Princeton  Univer  ity. 


THE  reports  of  the  different  eclipse 
expeditions  come  in  very  slowly 
— that  is,  the  full  official  reports, 
from  which  one  could  draw  up  something 
like  a  trustworthy  and  complete  account 
o\  observations  and  results.  We  have, 
of  course,  numerous  newspaper  notices 
and  preliminary  reports,  which  show 
that  to  an  almost  unprecedented  extent 
the  weather  favored  the  observers  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  in  a  gen- 
eral way  indicate  the  success  of  the  ob- 
servations. But  as  a  large  part  of  the 
work  was  photographic,  and  the  study 
and  measurement  of  the  negatives  is  a  te- 
dious and  laborious  process,  it  must  be 
some  time  yet  before  final  results  can  be 
announced.  Then,  too,  the  reports  of  the 
expeditions  sent  out  by  the  English 
Royal  Society,  and  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  and  some  other  organizations, 
must,  before  publication,  be  submitted  to 
meetings  which  do  not  occur  until  au- 
tumn. We  must,  therefore,  content  our- 
selves as  well  as  may  be  with  such  a 
statement  as  can  be  drawn  up  from  the 
materials  already  at  hand. 

It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  no 
really  brilliant  discovery  was  made,  since 
anything  of  that  sort  would  have  been  an- 
nounced at  once ;  nor  can  it  be  expected 
that  any  very  remarkable  extension  of 
our  knowledge  will  prove  to  have  been 
gained,  because,  in  every  respect  except 
the  weather,  the  circumstances  of  the 
eclipse  were  rather  unfavorable. 

The  duration  of  the  "  totality,"  in  no 
case  exceeding  a  hundred  seconds,  was 
too  short  to  permit  photographic  ex- 
posures of  satisfactory  length  for  some 
purposes ;  and  the  solar  surface  and  sur- 
roundings were  in  a  state  of  almost  ex- 
asperating quiescence.  It  was  near  a 
time  of  sun-spot  minimum,  and  the  whole 
solar  organism  was  more  than  half 
asleep.  Not  much  more,  therefore,  can 
be  looked  for  than  the  confirmation,  or 
otherwise,  of  results  already  reported 
with  more  or  less  confidence  from  pre- 
vious eclipses. 

The  observations  of  the  "  contacts  "  at 


the  beginning  and  end  of  the  eclipse, 
made  at  stations  where  the  latitude  and 
longitude  were  accurately  known,  concur 
in  showing  that  the  eclipse  was  some  four 
or  five  seconds  ahead  of  time.  This  is  a 
difference  rather  greater  than  is  usually 
expected  in  such  cases,  and  is  doubtless 
due  to  some  still  outstanding  error  in  the 
lunar  tables. 

Many  of  the  observers  were  also  of  the 
opinion  that  the  duration  of  totality  was 
notably  shorter  than  computed.  This  is 
doubtful,  however ;  the  brightness  of  the 
chromosphere  and  corona  close  to  the 
edge  of  the  sun's  disk  being  so  great  that 
it  is  far  from  easy  to  fix  the  precise  in- 
stant of  beginning  and  ending.  At 
Wadesborough  different  observers  dis- 
agreed by  as  much  as  four  or  five  sec- 
onds, and  on  the  whole  there  was  no 
decisive  indication  that  the  computation 
was  erroneous. 

It  is,  perhaps,  worth  noting  that  the 
photographic  observation  of  the  first  and 
last  contacts,  which  were  made  at  a  few 
stations,  gave  results  in  good  accordance 
with  the  telescopic  observations,  but 
seemed  to  have  no  advantage  in  accuracy. 
At  the  Princeton  station  at  Wades- 
borough the  last  contact  was  purposely 
photographed  with  exposures  of  about 
half  a  second  instead  of  instantaneous, 
which  could  not  be  conveniently  man- 
aged under  the  circumstances.  The  ef- 
fect was,  of  course,  to  give  positives  of 
the  sun's  disk  instead  of  negatives,  and 
these  proved  to  be  just  as  sharp  and 
measurable  as  the  negatives  which  were 
made  at  the  first  contact. 

The  eclipse,  from  the  spectacular 
point  of  view,  was  very  fine,  tho  on  ac- 
count of  the  shortness  of  the  totality  it 
was  not  very  dark;  second  magnitude 
stars  like  the  pole-star  were  barely  visi- 
ble, and  even  Aldebaran,  about  seven  de- 
grees below  the  sun,  was  not  very  easy 
to  see.  Mercury,  a  little  more  than  two 
degrees  west  of  the  sun,  was  brilliantly 
conspicuous,  and  so  was  Venus,  low 
down  over  the  northeast  horizon.  It 
was  light  enough  to  permit  one  to  read  a 
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watch-face  easily.  According  to  Pro- 
fessor Turner  and  others,  who  made 
photometric  observations  in  Algiers  and 
Spain,  the  light  during  totality  was  fully 
ten  times  that  of  the  full  moon,  while  at 
the  Indian  eclipse  it  was  only  seven  times. 
The  corona  was  of  the  type  now 
known  to  he  the  usual  type  at  a  sun- 
spot  minimum,  characterized  by  long 
equatorial  streams,  and  imperfect  devel- 
opment over  the  sun-spot  zones  on  each 
side  of  the  equator.  At  the  poles  of  the 
sun  there  were  brushes  of  short  stream- 
ers, about  half  the  sun's  diameter  in 
length,  diverging  east  and  west  like 
parted  hair.  On  the  western  side  of  the 
sun  there  was  a  long,  filmy  "  fish-tail  " 
of  light  extending  almost  to  Mercury, 
its  central  line  being  nearly  coincident 
with  the  direction  of  the  sun's  equator. 
It  was  brilliant  at  the  base,  but  not  uni- 


formly so,  being  streaked  with  tongues 
of  light  which  ran  out  flame-like  into 
the  fainter  haze  beyond.  The  edges  of 
the  brush  were  brighter  than  the  center, 
so  that  they  were  well  defined  to  the  eye, 
making  the  whole  to  resemble  the  tail  of 
a  comet.  ( )n  the  eastern  side  there  were 
two  small  bright  "  stubs  "  of  light,  cor- 
responding  to  the  two  brushes  that 
formed  the  base  of  the  western  fan  or 
fish-tail ;  but  between  them  issued  a  long, 
tapering,  pointed  pencil  of  light,  extend- 
ing from  the  solar  equator  to  a  distance 
of  at  least  four  diameters  of  the  sun — 
/.  <•.,  at  least  3 ' />  million  miles.  The  lit- 
tle sketch  fairly  represents  the  outlines  of 
the  visible  corona,  but  fails,  of  course,  to 
give  any  idea  of  the  details  of  structure 
and  the  gradations  of  light. 

The    photographs,   of   which    a   great 


number  were  obtained  at  the  various  sta- 
tions, are  naturally  much  more  accurate 
in  these  respects,  but  for  the  most  part 
fail  in  catching  the  fainter  extensions. 
Mr.  Burckhalter,  of  the  Chabot  (  ob- 
servatory, California,  was  however,  1  be- 
lieve, successful  in  getting  upon  his 
plate  all  that  any  eye  could  sec.  He  used 
a  peculiar  device,  consisting  essentially 
of  a  swiftly  revolving  screen,  driven  by 
clockwork,  and  carried  by  an  axis  passing 
through  the  center  of  the  plate,  perfo- 
rated to  ix'rmit  its  passage.  The  screen 
is  heart-shaped,  and  so  placed  that  while 
the  chromosphere  and  the  portions  of  the 
corona  nearest  the  limb  of  the  sun  get  an 
exposure  of  only  a  few  hundredths  of  a 
second,  the  outer  regions  are  exposed 
during  nearly  the  whole  totality.  The 
apparatus  was  first  used  at  the  eclipse  of 
1898  with  distinct,  but  not  quite  com- 
plete, success ;  the  form  of  the  screen 
was  not  quite  the  best  possible,  and  the 
telescope  was  not  pointed  so  as  to  bring 
the  perforation  of  the  plate  exactly  to  the 
center  of  the  sun's  image.  At  the  last 
eclipse  the  result  is  said  to  have  been 
practically  perfect. 

The  lower  regions  of  the  corona  were 
photographed  at  this  eclipse  on  a  scale 
entirely  unprecedented.  At  the  eclipses 
of  1893  and  1898  one  or  two  five-inch 
lenses  of  forty  feet  focal  length,  giving 
solar  images  four  and  three-quarters 
inches  in  diameter,  were  used  with  cap- 
ital effect.  This  year  a  number  of  such 
instruments  were  employed,  and  in  ad- 
dition the  Yerkes  Observatory  party  used 
an  eight-inch  lens  of  sixty-two  feet  fo- 
cus, giving  an  eight-inch  image,  and  the 
Smithsonian  party  used  a  twelve-inch 
lens,  with  a  focal  length  of  no  less  than 
a  hundred  and  thirty-five  feet,  giving  a 
huge  image  fifteen  inches  in  diameter. 
These  lenses  (both  of  them  at  Wades- 
borough),  could  not,  of  course,  he. 
pointed  to  the  sky,  but  were  placed  hori- 
zontal, and  received  the  rays  from  clock- 
driven  mirrors.  The  negatives,  of  which 
about  a  dozen  were  obtained,  were 
formed  on  immense  plates,  nearly  thirty 
inches  square,  and  are  said  to  be  very 
fine  in  their  definition  of  the  details  near 
the  sun's  surface.  No  prints  from  them 
have  however  been  published  as  yet  so 
fai"  as  we  know. 

Nor  have  we  yet  heard  anything  from 
the  observations  made  by  Mr.  Lowell  in 
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Algeria  with  his  great  telescope  of  twen- 
ty-four   inches    aperture — incomparably 

the  most  powerful  instrument  ever 
pointed  at  a  solar  eclipse.  He  is  reported 
to  have  had  fine  weather,  and  very  possi- 
bly he  may  have  something  interesting 
to  announce,  tho  the  general  quiescence 
of  the  solar  conditions  was  unfavorable. 

Professor  Campbell's  photographs  of 
the  eclipse  of  1898  showed  certain  prob- 
lematical, dome-like  structures  of  co- 
ronal matter  enveloping  the  tops  of  some 
of  the  larger  prominences,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  this  year's  observations 
would  throw  some  new  light  upon  their 
cause  and  nature.  None  of  the  observ- 
ers on  this  occasion,  however,  appear  to 
have  noticed  anything  of  the  kind,  ex- 
cept that  Professor  Campbell  himself 
thinks  that  he  can  detect  some  faint  in- 
dications of  them  on  the  photographs 
made  with  his  forty-foot  lens.  We  may 
possibly  hear  something  more  about 
them  when  the  still  larger  plates  have 
been  carefully  examined. 

Of  the  spectroscopic  work  compara- 
tively little  is  yet  reported  with  any  full- 
ness. It  is  clear  that  the  "  rlash-spec- 
trum "  (the  momentary  spectrum  of 
bright  lines  which  appears  at  the  in- 
stants when  totality  begins  and  ends) 
and  the  bright-line  spectrum  of  the  co- 
rona, were  far  below  their  usual  bril- 
liance, so  that  many  of  the  observers, 
who  had  arranged  their  apparatus  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  experience  at  former 
eclipses,  shared  the  fate  of  the  writer, 
and  obtained  only  negative  results.  My 
own  special  observational  objective,  for 
instance,  was  to  determine  by  accurate 
measurement  the  true  position  of  the 
bright  green  line  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
corona,   which   line    I   had   identified   in 

1869  (probably  erroneously,  as  now  ap- 
pears) with  the  so-called  "  1474  "  line 
of  the  chromosphere  spectrum.   In  1869, 

1870  and  1878  I  had  not  the  least  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  it  all  through  the  eclipse, 
and  did  not  dream  of  any  embarrassment 
on  that  score  at  this  time.  But  in  my 
instrument,  an  "  integrating  spectro- 
scope "  which  showed  clearly  the  dark 
1474  line  in  the  spectrum  of  a  cloudy 
sky,  I  failed  to  see  the  corona  line  at  ail ; 
and  my  assistant,  with  essentially  the 
same  instrument  that  I  used  in  1878, 
caught  only  a  glimpse  of  it,  too  faint  and 
momentary  to  permit  any  measurement. 


The  failure  to  photograph  it  was  less  sur- 
prising, as  the  available  time  of  exposure 
was  very  short. 

The  line  was,  however,  seen  by  at  least 
one  observer,  and  photographed  by  one 
or  two  others,  and  their  results  confirm 
those  announced  in  1898,  showing  that  it 
lies  a  little  above  1474,  having  a  wave- 
length of  about  5304. 

The  flash-spectrum  observations  and 
photographs  were  also  many  of  them 
failures,  but  there  were  some  successes, 
and  when  we  get  the  full  reports  of  the 
Johns  Hopkins  photographs,  and  of 
those  obtained  with  Sir  Norman  Lock- 
yer's  twenty-foot  prismatic  camera,  and 
of  several  other  parties  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  we  may  find  that  consider- 
able advance  has  been  made  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  char- 
acteristics of  this  most  interesting  and 
significant  spectrum,  especially  as  to 
its  ultra-violet,  regions.  For  these  re- 
ports we  shall,  however,  have  to  wait 
till  November  at  least,  and  perhaps 
much  longer.  The  study  and  measure- 
ment under  the  microscope  of  such  com- 
plicated photographs  is  a  time-consum- 
ing process. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ex- 
perience gained  on  this  occasion  will  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  fortunate  ob- 
servers of  the  eclipse  of  next  May,  when 
the  totality  will  last  more  than  six  min- 
utes, and  when  it  is  expected  that  the 
solar  energies  will  have  begun  to  resume 
their  usual  activity. 

The  "  intra-Mercurial  planet  "  photo- 
graphic campaign,  instituted  by  Professor 
W.  H.  Pickering,  seems  to  have  been  a 
failure.  The  shortness  of  totality  was 
such  as  to  make  success  more  than  doubt- 
ful from  the  outset  on  account  of  nec- 
essary limitation  of  exposure,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  sky.  Next  year  these 
difficulties   will   vanish. 

Professor  Turner,  of  Oxford,  was 
quite  successful  in  his  photographic 
study  of  the  polarization  of  the  light  of 
the  corona.  He  pursued  a  method  sub- 
stantially like  that  used  by  Professor 
Wright  in  1878,  but  with  improvements. 
The  amount  of  reflected  light  in  the  co- 
rona is  shown  to  be  very  considerable; 
in  fact,  it  seems  likely  that  on  this  oc- 
casion the  principal  portion  of  the  light 
was  of  this  character,  the  true  gaseous 
radiation    (which    produces    the    bright 
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lines    in    the    corona-spectrum)    having 
been  relatively  very  feeble. 

The  "  shadow-bands,"  which  appear 
for  about  a  minute  and  a  half  just  be- 
fore and  after  totality,  were  well  ob- 
served at  several  stations.  It  seems  to  be 
conclusively  shown  that  they  are  of  at- 
mospheric origin — a  phenomenon  close- 
ly analogous  in  cause  and  nature  to  the 


twinkling  of  the  stars,  and  due  to  the 
passage  of  the  light  through  moving 
masses  of  air  of  unequal  density.  For 
their  formation  it  is  necessary  that  the 
light  should  come  from  a  line  of  star- 
like points,  such  as  the  narrow  crescent 
of  the  sun  when  almost  covered  by  the 
moon. 


Amalek    and    China 

A  SERMON. 
By  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Preached  on  board  his  yacht  "  Hohenzollern  "  off  the  coast  of  Heligoland  on  Sunday,  July  29,  1900,  and  trans- 
lated for  The  Independent. 

"And  it  came  to  pass  when  Moses  held  up  his  hand  Israel  prevailed  ;  and  when  he  let  down  his  hand,  Amalek  pre- 
vailed."^— Exodus  17,  ii. 


AN  impressive  picture  it  is  which  our 
text  portrays  before  our  soul. 
Yonder  marches  Israel  through 
the  wilderness  from  the  Red  Sea  to- 
ward Mount  Sinai.  But  suddenly  the 
heathenish  Amalekites  stand  in  their 
way,  seek  to  prevent  their  passage,  and 
it  comes  to  conflict.  Joshua  leads  the 
young  host  of  Israel  into  battle,  the 
swords  clash  and  clang  upon  each  other, 
and  a  fierce,  bloody  slaughter  begins 
in  the  valley  of  Rephidim.  But,  behold ! 
while  the  battle  surges  hither  and 
thither,  the  pious  men  of  God,  Moses, 
Aaron  and  Hur,  ascend  to  the  mountain 
top.  They  raise  their  hands  aloft  to 
heaven ;  they  pray.  Down  there  in  the 
valley  the  embattled  host ;  up  here  upon 
the  mountain  the  interceding  host — that 
is  the  sacred  battle  picture  of  our  text. 

Who  does  not  understand  what  our 
text  seeks  to  say  to  us  to-day?  Once 
more  hath  the  heathenish  Amalekite 
spirit  uplifted  itself  furiously  in  distant 
Asia.  With  great  power  and  great  crafti- 
ness, with  fire  and  sword,  it  seeks  to  hin- 
der the  passage  of  European  commerce 
and  European  civilization,  and  to  stem 
the  victorious  pathway  of  Christian  be- 
lief and  Christian  morality.  And  once 
more  sounds  out  the  command  of  God, 
"  Choose  out  men  and  go  out,  fight  with 
Amalek."  A  fierce,  bloody  conflict  has 
begun.  Already  many  of  our  brethren 
stand  yonder  in  the  fire — many  are  jour- 
neying  toward  the  enemy's  coasts — and 
ye   have   seen   with   your  own   eyes   the 


thousands  who  at  the  call,  "  Volunteers 
to  the  front — who  will  be  the  guardians 
of  the  empire  ?  "  have  assembled  together 
in  order  that  with  banners  flying  they 
might  enter  into  the  strife. 

But  we,  who  must  remain  behind  in 
our  home,  we  who  are  held  back  by  many 
sacred  duties — tell  me,  hear  ye  not  the 
call  of  God,  that  comes  to  you,  and  says 
even  to  you,  "  Go  up  into  the  mount. 
Lift  up  your  hands  to  heaven.  The 
fervent  effectual  prayer  of  the  righteous 
man  availeth  much?"  Well,  then !  Yon- 
der in  the  distance  the  host  of  warriors, 
here  at  home  an  army  of  intercessors — 
let  that  be  the  sacred  war  picture  of  to- 
day.  Let  this  quiet  morning  hour  re- 
mind us,  let  it  admonish  us  of  the  holy 
duty  of  intercession,  let  it  remind  us  of 
the  sacred  power  of  prayer. 

1.  The  sacred  duty  of  intercession. 

Truly  it  is  an  inspiring  moment  when 
a  ship  with  its  young  soldiers  on  board 
weighs  anchor.  Have  ye  not  seen  how 
the  eyes  of  the  warriors  brighten?  Have 
ye  not  heard  their  thousand  voiced  hur- 
rahs? But  then,  when  the  home  coasl 
line  vanishes,  when  they  enter  into  the 
burning  glare  of  the  Red  Sea,  or  out  to 
the  storms  of  ocean,  how  easily  the  glow 
of  novelty  and  enthusiasm  flags!  Truly 
it  is  an  inspiriting  moment  when  after  a 
long  voyage  the  straight  lines  of  the  ( lor- 
man  forts  and  the  black,  white  and  red 
flags  of  the  German  Colony  are  sighted, 
and  the  companions  in  arms  stand  upon 
the  shore  to  give  jubilant  welcome — but 
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then,  when  come  the  long;  marches  under 
a  burning  sun,  the  long  bivouacs  in  pour- 
ing rain,  how  speedily  the  gladsomeness 
and  strength  are  crippled!     Truly  it  is  a 

long  wished  for  moment  when  at  last  the 
drum  beats  for  the  attack  and  the  trum- 
pets sound  for  battle,  and  the  word  of 
command  rings  out :  "  Forward,  against 
the  foe !  "  But  then,  when  amid  the 
thunder  of  the  cannon  and  the  bursting 
of  the  bombshells  comrades  fall  to  left 
and  right,  and  the  enemies'  guns  will  not 
weaken,  how  speedily  the  heroic  heart  be- 
gins to  quake ! 

Christians,  in  order  that  our  brethren 
out  yonder  may  remain  cheerful  even  in 
the  most  pressing  need,  may  remain 
faithful  even  in  severest  duty,  un- 
daunted even  in  the  greatest  danger,  for 
this  they  need,  more  than  munitions  of 
war  and  deadly  weapons,  more  even  than 
youthful  courage  and  flaming  enthu- 
siasm— for  this  they  need  blessing  from 
on  high — living  power  and  triumphant 
might  from  on  high — otherwise  can  they 
neither  win  nor  retain  victory — and  that 
heavenly  world  opens  itself  to  prayer 
alone.  Prayer  is  the  golden  key  to  the 
treasure-chamber  of  our  God.  But  he 
who  has  that  has  also  the  promise :  "  He, 
that  asketh,  receiveth."  Or  will  we  lay 
our  hands  idly  in  our  bosom?  Wo  to 
us  if  we  should  be  lazy  and  sluggish, 
while  they  endure  the  hard,  bloody  work  ! 
Wo  to  us  if  we  only  behind  the  barriers' 
scenes  look  on  the  great  tragedy  with 
eager  curiosity,  while  they  are  engaged 
in  the  great  deadly  conflict.  That 
would  be  Cain's  spirit,  with  the  cruel 
word:  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
That  were  treachery  to  our  brave 
brethren,  who  put  their  lives  in  jeop- 
ardy !  Never !  We  will  not  merely  set 
battalions  of  warriors  in  battle  array 
— no,  but  also  a  holy  league  of  interces- 
sors. 

Yea  verily,  how  much  there  yet  is  for 
our  brethren  going  out  into  the  battle- 
lie  Id  to  be  petitioned  and  besought.  They 
shall  be  the  arm  of  strength  which  metes 
out  punishment  to  the  murderous  as- 
sassins ;  they  shall  be  the  mailed  fist  that 
forces  a  passage  into  the  chaotic  tur- 
moil ;  with  the  sword  in  hand  they  shall 
go  forward  in  defense  of  our  holiest 
possessions.  So  will  we  convoy  them 
with  our  prayers  over  the  stormy 
ocean,    upon    their    marches,    into    the 


thunder  of  the  battle  and  into  the  silence 
of  the  hospital.  We  will  pray  God  the 
Lord  that  they  may  manfully  and  reso- 
lutely stand  at  their  posts,  that  they  may 
fight  their  battles  with  the  courage  of 
heroes  all  undaunted,  that  bravely  and 
quietly  they  may  bear  their  wounds ;  that 
God  may  give  to  those  who  in  the  fire 
fall  down  a  blessed  end  and  the  reward 
of  the  faithful ;  in  a  word,  that  he  may 
turn  the  warriors  into  heroes,  the  heroes 
into  conquerors,  and  that  he  may  bring 
them  home  with  laurels  upon  their  hel- 
mets, and  the  badge  of  honor  upon  their 
breasts  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

Or  have  we  no  belief  in  the  sacred 
power  of  intercessory  prayer?  Well, 
then,  what  saith  our  text,  "  When  Moses 
held  up  his  hand  Israel  prevailed."  The 
earnest  prayer  of  a  Moses  makes  the 
swords  of  the  enemy  blunt.  It  thrusts 
itself  as  a  wedge  into  the  serried  ranks 
of  the  foe ;  it  causes  them  to  waver,  and 
it  causes  victory  to  light  on  the  flutter- 
ing flags  of  Israel.  And  if  the  prayers  of 
Moses  accomplished  all  that,  shall  not 
our  prayers  also  likewise  prevail  ?  God 
hath  taken  back  no  syllable  from  his 
promise.  True  prayer  can  even  to- 
day lay  the  Dragon  banner  in  the 
dust,  and  plant  the  banner  of  the  Cross 
upon  the  walls.  Nor  does  Moses  stand 
alone  in  his  intercession.  Look  forth, 
there  upon  the  hights  above  Sodom 
stands  Abraham  interceding  with  God, 
and  with  his  supplications  he  prays  Lot 
out  of  the  burning  city.  And  shall  not 
our  prayers  succeed  in  praying  our  fight- 
ing comrades  out  of  the  fire  of  battle  ? 

Look  yonder — there  in  Jerusalem  lies 
the  young  Christian  Church  upon  its 
knees — their  leader,  their  father  lies 
imprisoned  in  jail ;  and,  behold,  with 
their  prayers  they  summon  the  angel 
of  God  into  the  prison,  and  he  leads 
Peter  safely  out.  And  shall  not  our 
prayers  have  power  to-day  to  burst  open 
the  doors  of  the  oppressed,  the  impris- 
oned and  the  persecuted,  and  to  set  the 
angel  of  God  at  their  side? 

"  O,  the  unimagined  power 
Of  an  earnest  prayer  hour, 
Without  its  aid  naught  can  succeed, 
In  days  of  joy  or  time  of  need. 
Step  for  step,  its  pathway  bends, 

Working  with  us  as  it  goes, 
Bringing  triumph  to  its  friends, 

Confusion  to  its  foes." 

Yes,  the  eternal  God  liveth  still,  our 
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mighty  Ally  still  rcigncth.  The  Holy 
God,  who  cannot  allow  sin  and  wicked- 
ness to  triumph,  but  ordereth  the  things 
that  are  holy  in  his  sight,  will  rise 
against  an  ungodly  nation.  The  Almighty 
God,  who  can  pierce  through  the  thick- 
est walls  as  tho  they  were  spider's  webs, 
and  can  scatter  the  strongest  hosts  as 
tho  they  were  sandhills — the  merciful, 
faithful  God,  who  bears  the  weal  and  woe 
of  his  children  upon  his  fatherly  heart — 
who  hears  every  sign  and  sympathizes 
with  every  need.  Holy  prayers  open  his 
fatherly  hand,  and  it  is  filled  with  bless- 
ing. Earnest  prayers  open  his  fatherly 
heart,  and  it  is  full  of  love.  Yes,  faith- 
ful, persevering  prayers  bring  the  living 
God  down,  and  set  him  in  the  midst. 
And  if  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be  against 
us?  Well  then,  away  up  yonder  in  the 
towers  hang  lonely  bells  on  the  moun- 
tain tops.  By  no  man's  hand  will  they 
be  rung.  Silent  and  dumb  they  hang  in 
sunshine.  But  when  the  stormwind 
comes,  then  they  begin  to  swing,  then 
they  begin  to  sound,  and  far  off  in  the 
valley  you  hear  them  ringing. 

In  every  human  heart  God  hath  hung 
up  the  bell  of  prayer.  But  in  the  sun- 
shine and  prosperity  of  life,  how  often  it 
hangs  there  all  silent  and  dumb.  But 
when  the  stormwind  of  trouble  breaks 
forth,  then  it  begins  to  ring  out.  How 
many  a  comrade  who  has  neglected 
prayer  will  over  yonder  fold  his  hands 
again  amid  the  life  and  death  struggle. 
Trouble  teaches  us  to  pray.  So  should 
it  also  be  here  at  home.  Let  those  se- 
rious days  that  have  dawned  upon  us,  let 
the  war-storms  that  have  come  upon  us, 
set  the  bells  of  prayer  a-swinging  once 
more !     Let    us    pray    for    our    fighting 


brethren.  Not  only  now  and  then  in 
solemn  hours — no,  no,  let  us  be  instant 
in  prayer.  As  our  fathers  once  in  time 
of  war,  whenever  the  bells  of  evening 
rang,  uncovered  their  heads  at  the  sound, 
and  prayed  :  "  Abide  with  us,  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  evening  has  come,"  so 
let  us  on  no  day  forget  the  intercessory 
prayer.  Moses  held  his  hands  on  high 
until  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  Then 
had  Joshua  smitten  Amalek  with  the 
sharpness  of  the  sword.  Our  conflict 
will  not  be  brought  to  an  end  in  a  day. 
But  let  not  the  hands  grow  weary,  let 
them  not  sink  till  the  victory  is  won. 
Let  our  prayers  be  as  a  wall  of  fire 
around  the  camp  of  our  brethren.  How 
will  the  thought  strengthen,  inspire,  in- 
flame them — the  thought :  Thousands — 
nay,  millions  at  home  bear  us  upon  their 
praying  hearts.  The  King  of  Kings  is 
calling:  "Volunteers  to  the  front.  Who 
will  be  the  intercessors  of  the  King- 
dom?" Oh,  if  it  could  also  be  said 
here :  "  The  King  called,  and  all,  all 
came."  Let  not  one  of  us  fail.  He  is  a 
man,  indeed,  who  can  pray.  The  his- 
tory of  the  world  will  one  day  describe 
the  war  of  these  days.  But  man  sees 
only  what  stands  before  his  eyes ;  he  can 
only  tell  what  the  wisdom  of  the  leader, 
the  bravery  of  the  troops  and  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  weapons  accomplished.  But 
eternity  will  one  day  reveal  much  more, 
for  it  will  make  manifest  what  a  mighty 
power  the  secret  prayers  of  the  faithful 
became  in  this  struggle,  and  how  the 
promise  was  again  fulfilled :  "  Call  upon 
me  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  and  I  will  de- 
liver thee."  And,  therefore,  continue 
instant  in  prayer.     Amen. 


Kisses    for    My    Dear. 

By  Olive  Walford  Kindersley. 


A  VIOLET  kissed  my  love  to-day, 
And  then,   turned   white; 
And  some  one  passing  by,  remarked, 
"  How  strange  !     Last  night 
*'  I  passed  this  flower  and  it  was  blue." 
Dear  heart,  within  the  ryes  of  you 
The  blue  is  flashing  bright! 


I  kissed  my  love  myself  to-day, 

And  found  a  tear — 
I  did  not  kiss  her  lips,  in  case 

A  thief  appear. 
But  where  the  wind  sometime  had  played 
I  raised  the  curls,  and,  undismayed, 

I  hid  the  kiss,  my  dear. 
Pbnang,  Straits  Sktti.kments. 


Recent  Changes  in  the  Holy   Land. 

By  John   Balcom  Shaw.   D.D., 

Pastor  of  the  West  End  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  Citv. 


THOSE  who  visited  the  Land  of  the 
Book  a  quarter  century  or  even 
a  decade  ago  would  scarcely 
know  it  now,  so  many  are  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  there  of  late.  In- 
deed, any  one  intent  upon  a  pilgrimage 
thither  will  have  to  hasten  the  fulfil- 
ment of  his  purpose,  or  suffer  over- 
whelming disappointment. 

These  changes  are  traceable  only  in- 
directly to  the  advance  of  civilization. 
Of  course,  some  progress  is  always  mak- 
ing even  within  the  Turkish  domain ; 
but  the  credit  in  this  case  belongs  chief- 
ly to  the  tourist.  He  has  created  de- 
mands that  had  to  be  supplied.  He  has 
"  imputed  himself "  upon  the  people 
with  whom  he  has  come  in  contact,  com- 
municating to  the  dragomans,  innkeepers, 
drivers  and  other  like  classes  many  of 
his  ideas  and  at  least  some  degree  of  his 
enterprise.  What  has  been  even  more 
determinative,  he  has  put  large  sums  of 
money  into  circulation  throughout  the 
country,  and  this  has  had  some  propor- 
tion of  its  usual  economic  effect. 

The  visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
three  years  ago  produced  surprising  re- 
sults. Old  roads  that  had  fallen  badly 
out  of  repair  were  generally  improved, 
and  new  roads  were  opened  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  most  notable  example  of  the 
latter  is  the  fine  macadam  road  leading 
over  Scopus  to  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It 
is  as  good  a  piece  of  road  making  as  one 
could  wish  to  see,  splendidly  graded,  and 
tho  we  used  it  just  after  the  rainy  sea- 
son had  closed,  as  smooth  and  hard  as  an 
English  turnpike.  The  Emperor's  visit 
did  little  to  improve  the  hotels,  because 
he  carefully  avoided  these  and  lived  in 
his  own  tent.  The  Hotel  du  Pare,  in 
Jaffa,  was  the  only  one  in  which  he  slept 
during  his  entire  stay  in  Palestine. 

A  singular  result  of  his  visit  was 
pointed  out  to  us  on  our  way  to  Hebron. 
It  was  a  field  of  oats — a  real  curiosity  in 
the  Holy  Land.  Our  driver  told  us  that 
when  the  Emperor's  retinue  came  to  leave 
Jerusalem  his  coachman  gave  the  two  or 
three  bags  of  oats  that  remained  of  the 


supply  apportioned  for  that  place  to  the 
native  helpers  about  the  royal  camp.  In- 
stead of  immediately  feeding  it,  they 
wisely  kept  it  for  seed.  The  next  year 
they  reaped  the  first  crop  of  oats  ever 
grown  in  Palestine ;  and  now  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  grain  is  slowly  spread- 
ing throughout  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  change  first  to  impress  the  mod- 
ern tourist  is  that  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  modes  of  travel.  The  railroad 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  tho  one  may 
have  prepared  himself  for  it,  is  an  over- 
whelming surprise.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
railroad  in  Palestine.  The  drive  from 
Haifa  to  Nazareth  takes  you  for  miles 
along  the  track  that  is  building  between 
Haifa  and  Damascus.  Work  has  lately 
been  suspended  on  this  enterprise,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  resumed  at  any 
moment,  the  amount  of  the  gratuity  to 
be  paid  the  Turkish  officials  being  now 
the  only  obstacle  in  the  way.  The  car- 
riage roads  into  and  about  Jerusalem 
have  been  wholly  transformed  within  the 
last  few  years.  All  through  the  north- 
ern and  northwestern  suburb  of  the  Holy 
City  the  streets  are  in  thoroughly  good 
condition,  while  the  road  over  the  pre- 
cipitous hills  to  Jericho  is  almost  a  mar- 
vel of  engineering.  Scarcely  less  may 
be  said  of  the  splendid  road  to  Hebron. 
Our  carriage  had  little  difficulty  even  in 
getting  from  Jericho  to  the  Dead  Sea 
and  the  Jordan. 

Improvement  in  the  roads  has  brought 
better  carriage  accommodations.  Lan- 
daus may  be  easily  secured  now  in  any 
of  the  larger  towns,  and  are  quite  as 
comfortable  as  those  to  be  had  at  home. 
Four  or  five  large  parties  were  in  Jeru- 
salem at  the  same  time  with  us,  our  own 
party  numbering  over  eighty ;  yet  there 
seemed  no  difficulty  in  supplying  the 
requisite  conveyances,  and  they  were 
much  superior  to  those  obtainable  at 
Gibraltar,  or  any  of  the  larger  towns  of 
the  Upper  Nile.  We  were  told  there  was 
nothing  even  tolerably  comfortable  to  be 
had  at  Haifa  for  the  trip  into  Galilee. 
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and  that  the  roads  were  wholly  impassa- 
ble. The  roads  were  certainly  not  the 
best,  but  our  company,  then  numbering 
over  twenty,  one  of  whom  had  a  broken 
collar  bone,  made  the  journey  to  Ti- 
berias and  back  without  any  serious  dis- 
comfort, and  the  wagons  provided  for  us 
were  as  easy  as  anything  we  had  ridden 
in  since  we  left  New  York.  Landaus 
and  victorias  were  frequently  passed  be- 
tween   Nazareth   and   Tiberias. 

The  hotels  have  undergone  a  still  more 
remarkable  improvement  these  recent 
years.  They  are  not  sumptuous,  of 
course,  and  one  must  put  up  with  consid- 
erable inconvenience  in  them  yet ;  but 
they  are  much  better  than  anything 
Palestine  had  to  offer  even  five  years 
ago.  The  new  Hotel  du  Pare  in  Jaffa, 
set  down  in  a  well-kept  tropical  garden, 
presents  a  most  attractive  appearance 
and  is  surprisingly  well-appointed  with- 
in. Its  enterprising  proprietors  are 
building  an  extensive  new  hotel  at  Jeru- 
salem, without  the  walls  and  not  far 
from  the  Damascus  Gate.  The  Jeru- 
salem Hotel,  about  a  mile  northwest  of 
the  Jaffa  Gate,  is  also  modern.  It  is 
well  surrounded,  has  large,  airy  rooms, 
and  furnishes  meals  that  are  for  the  most 
part  reliable.  The  Jordan  Hotel  at  Jer- 
icho has  an  odd  and  ugly  exterior,  but  its 
interior  is  singularly  attractive.  No  one 
could  reasonably  ask  for  a  better  table 
d'  hote  than  was  served  us  on  two  suc- 
cessive evenings  there. 

The  hotels  in  Galilee  were  the  best  we 
found.  They  are  kept  in  every  case  by 
( lermans,  members  of  the  industrious 
colony  that  settled  in  Haifa  in  1869. 
These  ( Jermans  make  good  hosts,  and 
eater  to  American  and  English  tastes 
with  remarkable  success.  The  Hotel  Ger- 
mania  at  Haifa  is  beautifully  located, 
and  we  were  made  so  comfortable  there 
that  had  time  permitted  we  would  glad- 
ly have  prolonged  our  stay  for  several 
days.  ( )nly  the  first  story  and  base- 
ment of  the  new  hotel  at  Tiberias  are 
now  available,  but  a  year  or  two  more 
will  lift  it  to  the  level  of  the  other  Gali- 
lean hostelries.  Then  there  is  a  popular 
summer  hotel  on  Mount  Carmel,  a  fa- 
vorite resort  with  our  Syrian  mission- 
aries and  other  foreign  residents  along 
the  coast.  It  is  said  to  he  in  every  wax- 
first  class. 

By   all  odds  the  greatest  change  has 


taken  piace  in  Jerusalem.  The  Holy  City 
is  steadily  growing,  and  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial form.  This  growth  is  without 
the  walls,  chiefly  to  the  north  and  north- 
west, this  section  having  already  become 
more  populous  than  that  within  the  city- 
proper.  All  the  new  hotels,  the  best 
stores  and  shops,  the  foreign  hospitals, 
and  many  of  the  modern  churches  are  in 
this  quarter.  Here  most  of  the  various 
religious  colonies  have  their  residences, 
as  also  a  large  settlement  of  foreign 
Jews.  The  buildings  in  every  case  are 
of  solid  stone  and  conform  to  one  pre- 
vailing type  of  architecture.  An  atmos- 
phere of  prosperity  pervades  this  new 
Jerusalem.  Business  everywhere  is  on 
the  increase.  The  people  look  well  fed 
and  happy.  New  industries  are  being 
slowly  introduced,  a  soap  factory  only  a 
few  months  since.  Indeed  Jerusalem 
seemed  to  me  to  be  making  as  rapid 
progress  as  any  Oriental  town  we  vis- 
ited. 

The  change  which  perhaps  is  the  most 
depressing  of  all  is  what  might  be  called 
the  modernization  of  the  inhabitants  and 
their  customs.  This  process  is  extreme- 
ly, imperceptibly  slow  with  the  great 
mass  of  the  people,  but  quite  the  opposite, 
as  might  be  expected,  with  those  who 
come  in  close  touch  with  travelers.  This 
class  is  fast  adopting  European  dress,  im- 
bibing foreign  notions,  and  imitating 
Occidental  habits  and  customs.  Wher- 
ever one  goes,  into  the  heart  of  Galilee 
or  far  back  within  the  valleys  of  Judea, 
he  finds  the  cigaret  habit.  Drunken- 
ness would  spread  more  rapidly  than  it 
does  were  it  not  for  Moslem  control.  It 
is  astonishing  how  many  people  speak 
English, 

All  this  has  its  better  side,  fortunately. 
It  is  gradually  dissipating  superstition, 
increasing  self-respect,  and  lessening 
perils  of  travel.  The  Bedawy  is  less  and 
less  in  evidence,  and  where  found  is  not 
near  as  malicious  as  he  used  to  be.  With 
rare  exceptions,  the  tourist  may  now 
travel  unmolested  from  one  end  of  the 
land  to  the  other. 

If  changes  such  as  these  I  have  in 
dicated  have  been  possible  under  Turk- 
ish rule,  what  may  not  he  hoped  for  when 
that  incubus  is  lifted,  as  it  surely  will  he 
in  the  not  distant  future?  A  companj 
stands  ready  to  give  Jerusalem  a  water 
supply   the    instant    Constantinople    will 
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grant  permission  and  not  ask  too  large  a 
price  for  it.  A  dock  would  have  been 
built  at  Jaffa  long  ago  if  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  insisted  upon  an  exor- 
bitant fee.  Industries  will  spring  up  in 
every  part  of  the  country  so  soon  as  the 
least  chance,  not  to  say  the  slightest  en- 
couragement, is  given.  Let  Palestine  fall 


into  the  hands  of  England,  her  logical 
and  probable  protector,  or,  as  is  thought 
by  many  to  be  more  likely,  under  the  con- 
trol of  Germany,  and  the  prophecies  re- 
garding this  ancient  land  will  have,  not 
their  visionary,  but  their  practical,  ful- 
filment.    May  God  hasten  that  day ! 


An    Interview    with    Li    Hung    Chang. 


Bv  an  Official  in  China. 


THE  arrival  of  His  Excellency  Li 
Hung  Chang  in  Shanghai  af- 
forded me  an  opportunity  to  learn 
something  of  the  old  diplomat's  views 
on  the  present  crisis  in  China's  affairs. 
The  old  man  is  failing.  The  weight  of 
nearly  eighty  years  begins  to  tell,  and 
his  natural  force  has  evidently  abated 
since  the  time  when  he  took  that  tri- 
umphal tour  around  the  world  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  coronation  of  the  Czar.  I 
saw  him  then  in  Washington,  in  company 
with  John  W.  Foster.  He  returned  to 
be  disciplined  by  the  testy  Empress  Dow- 
ager,  to  be  recalled  to  important  posts, 
and  now,  when  the  end  of  all  things  is 
threatened,  to  be  summoned  again  to  the 
all  important  post  of  Viceroy  of  the  cap- 
ital  Province  of  Chi-li. 

Asked  the  significance  of  his  mission 
north.  His  Excellency  said  he  was  going 
simply  to  undertake  the  task  of  restoring 
order.  He  goes  at  the  call  of  his  sov- 
ereign. Some  have  thought  that,  like 
Prince  Kung  in  i860,  he  would  assume 
the  task  of  representing  a  sovereignty 
whose  proper  organs  had  taken  flight,  in 
negotiating  peace  with  the  Powers.  He 
says  he  goes  simply  to  be  Viceroy  of 
Chi-li,  to  help  preserve  life  and  prop- 
erty and  to  suppress  lawlessness. 

Asked  to  give  his  view  of  the  cause  of 
the  present  outbreak  His  Excellency  flat- 
ly asserted  that  it  was  due  to  the  deep- 
seated  hatred  of  the  Chinese  people  to- 
ward foreigners.  China  has  been  op- 
pressed, trampled  upon,  coerced,  ca- 
joled, her  territory  taken,  her  usages 
flouted.  Her  people  believe  they  have 
both  the  right  and  the  power  to  act  as  a 
sovereign  nation.  Especially  irritating 
was  the  high-handed  course  of  the  Ger- 


mans in  the  occupation  of  Kiao-chau. 
It  was  largely  in  consequence  of  the  ag- 
gressions of  the  Germans  that  the  Boxer 
society  grew  and  strengthened  in  the 
surrounding  region — viz.,  the  Province  of 
Shantung.  When  the  lawless  deeds  of 
the  Boxers  compelled  the  Imperial  Gov- 
ernment to  appoint  a  new  Governor  for 
Shantung — viz.,  the  present  energetic  ex- 
ecutive, Yuan  Shi-kai — the  screws  were 
so  tightened  on  the  Boxers  that  they 
swarmed  over  into  Chi-li,  and  carried 
their  anti-foreign  crusade  to  the  capital 
city. 

Asked  to  define  his  attitude  toward  the 
course  at  present  pursued  by  foreign  na- 
tions toward  the  disturbed  conditions  in 
China,  His  Excellency  declared  that 
a  policy  of  retribution  and  reprisals  could 
only  bring  worse  trouble.  The  storming 
of  the  Taku  forts,  the  capture  and  occu- 
pation of  Tientsin,  the  proposed  cam- 
paign against  Peking,  and  the  possible 
destruction  of  palaces  and  other  places 
which  the  Chinese  hold  sacred,  as  a 
means  of  discipline  or  of  vengeance, 
would  only  make  the  anti-foreign  senti- 
ment of  the  country  more  intense.  The 
Powers  should  pursue  a  policy  of  concil- 
iation. If  they  do  not  they  will  simply 
solidify  the  old  conservative  sentiment 
and  the  new  patriotism  in  a  league 
against  the  foreigner.  But  it  was  hard- 
lv  to  be  hoped  that  the  Powers  would 
adopt  the  policy  of  conciliation  and  re- 
strain their  feelings  of  resentment.  The 
Chinese  were  not  now  able  to  prevent 
their  advance.  "  I  know  they  will  get 
to  Peking,"  he  said,  sadly ;  "  we  can't 
help  it,  but  China  is  still  a  sovereign  na- 
tion, and  she  must  be  treated  as  such  or 
there  can  be  no  abiding  peace." 
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I  have  given  the  views  of  this  veteran 
politician  of  the  East  without  comment. 
They  are  the  ultra-claims  of  a  diplomat. 
In  political  bargaining-,  as  in  everyday 
trade,  Chinese  genius  usually  asks  more 
than  it  hopes  to  get.  With  the  continu- 
ing outrage  on  the  legations  and  nationals 
of  Western  Powers  at  Peking  and  the 
violence  done  and  threatened  through- 
out the  Empire,  the  allied  forces  will 
probably  give  little  heed  to  the  abstract 
theory  of  China's  sovereignty,  or  even  to 
the  profoundly  significant  question  of 
conciliating  race  prejudice.  They  most 
pertinently  demand  that  reparation  pre- 
cede friendly  co-operation.  When  Li 
Hung  Chang  and  officials  everywhere  can 


get  orders  out  of  Peking,  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Powers  are  inclined  to  in- 
sist on  getting  news  from  their  Minis- 
ters in  Peking  before  talking  of  peace. 
Nevertheless,  the  sense  of  the  people 
must  be  reckoned  with,  and  that  prob- 
lem, as  Li  says,  cannot  be  solved  by  force 
of  arms.  It  is  the  same  problem  as  Eng- 
land has  now  to  meet  in  South  Africa, 
since  "  the  war  is  over,"  and  the  same 
as  the  United  States  has  to  meet  in  the 
Philippines — multiplied  in  the  ratio  of 
the  vaster  masses  of  the  Chinese.  In  the 
solution  of  the  problem  Li  Hung  Chang, 
despite  his  protestation  that  his  mission 
is  purely  local,  will  probably  be  called  to 
take  a  leading  part. 

Shanghai,  China. 


What  the  Chinese  Reformers  Wish. 

By  Chuy  C.   Kain, 

President  Chinese  Reform  Association  of  San  Francisco. 
[This  article  is  a  translation  of  the  Author's  Chinese  text  written  for  The  Independent.— Editor.] 


THESE  are  true  words,  and  I  write 
them  with  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  truly  translated,  so  that  the 
people  of  the  great  Western  World  may 
know  something  of  the  efforts  now  be- 
ing made  by  the  really  intelligent  Chinese 
to  reform  the  less  enlightened  of  their 
unhappy  land ;  and  that  I  may  be  better 
understood,  I  will  first  give  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  causes  which  made  the  Chi- 
nese Empire  Reform  Association  an  ab- 
solute necessity. 

Just  previous  to  the  coup  of  '98  our 
Emperor,  Kwang  Hsu,  had  surrounded 
himself  with  the  wisest  and  most  pro- 
gressive statesmen  of  his  empire.  All 
were  young  and  energetic,  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  China,  all  were 
really  anxious  to  do  something  for  the 
good  of  the  Chinese  people.  The  Em- 
peror had  read  the  books  of  the  Western 
sages,  ami  realized  that  there  was  but 
one  way  to  save  his  country,  and  that  was 
by  adopting  Western  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion, which  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
do.  He  granted  concessions  to  many 
foreign  companies  for  the  construction 
of  railways,  telegraphs,  etc.,  encouraged 
the  printing  of  independent  newspapers 
and  magazines,  and  the  translation  of  all 


standard  Western  literature  into  the  Chi- 
nese language. 

The  result  of  this  liberal  policy  so  en- 
raged the  members  of  the  old  Manchn 
dynasty,  and  caused  such  jealousy  among 
the  corrupt  government  officials  at  Pe- 
king, that  they  induced  the  Empress 
Dowager  to  plot  with  them  for  the  de- 
thronement of  China's  first  honest  ruler 
within  the  memory  of  man.  They  not 
only  deposed  the  Emperor,  but  they  im- 
prisoned him  in  a  palace  on  an  island 
within  the  walls  of  the  Purple  or  Forbid- 
den City.  Nor  did  they  stop  at  this  oul 
rage,  for  they  feared  he  might  have  im- 
parted his  motives  to  his  faithful  asso- 
ciates and  attendants;  so  no  sooner  had 
the  Empress  Dowager  made  sure  of  his 
imprisonment  than  she  ordered  the  exe 
cution  of  six  of  his  most  faithful  advisers 
Altho  the  Emperor  had  suspicions  of  an 
intended  coup,  still  it  came  sooner  than 
expected,  and  he  had  but  time  to  advise 
the  flight  of  two  of  his  trusted  compan- 
ions, ECang  Yu-Wei  and  Liang  Kai  Chu. 
These  two  scholars  were  instructed  b\ 
him  to  first  save  their  lives  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  and  as 
soon  as  they  had  found  some  friendly 
abiding  place  without  the  Chinese  Em- 
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pire,  to  await  news  from  him.  They 
were  to  use  their  own  judgment  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  righting  the  wrong  which 
he  was  sure  would  be  perpetrated  sooner 
or  later. 

These  two  men  found  safety  in  Japan, 
but,  feeling  that  they  were  too  far  away 
from  their  beloved  master,  they  finally 
settled  in  the  friendly  cities  of  Macao  and 
Singapore ;  and,  altho  they  are  still  in  for- 
eign lands,  they  have  been  received  most 
hospitably,  and  have  the  deepest  grati- 
tude for  the  welcome  and  the  protection 
accorded  them  by  the  friendly  foreigners. 
They  are  the  leaders  of  the  Reform  As- 
sociation. 

They  have  appealed  to  all  the  Powers 
to  assist  them  to  restore  Kwang  Hsu, 
which  shows  their  diligence;  and  if  they 
have  not  fully  succeeded  by  this  time  they 
have  certainly  so  interested  those  Powers 
that  the  good  intentions  of  the  Reform- 
ers are  not  unknown  to  the  world.  Of 
course  this  Association  has  had  to  com- 
bat, all  this  time,  the  powerful  adverse 
influence  of  the  Empress  Dowager  and 
her  alleged  government,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  now  exists  in  name  only;  still, 
for  the  lack  of  anything  more  definite,  the 
Powers  are  obliged  to  recognize  it  until 
something  is  known  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  Peking. 

The  Bo  Wong  Woey — translated  to 
read  the  "  Chinese  Empire  Reform  Asso- 
ciation," but  literally,  the  "  Emperor's 
Protection  Society  " — is  doing  all  in  its 
power  to  induce  our  countrymen  to  come 
out  boldly  and  express  their  sympathy  for 
the  Emperor,  which  nine-tenths  of  them 
are  only  too  anxious  to  do,  but  they  have 
been  abused  for  so  many  centuries  for 
even  whispering  their  complaints  that  it 
is  rather  difficult  to  convince  them  that 
there  is  no  great  danger  in  speaking 
aloud  now  if  they  will  only  do  so  in  con- 
cert. We  have  spared  no  effort  to  teach 
them  the  important  necessity  of  treating 
all  foreigners  in  China  with  courtesy, 
and,  above  all,  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  such  as 
happen  to  reside  in  China.  In  this  par- 
ticular we  are  happy  to  say  we  have  been 
more  than  successful,  and  many  are  the 
foreigners  who  owe  their  lives  to  the 
timely  words  spoken  by  the  Reformers 
of  China. 

The  dethronement  of  our  Emperor  has 
not  only  stopped  the  progress  of  reform, 


but  it  has  also  caused  the  awful  atroci- 
ties by  the  "  Boxers  "  which  have  so  hor- 
rified the  civilized  world.  Those  bigots 
are  but  the  tools  of  Prince  Tuan  and  the 
Empress  Dowager,  who  were  pleased 
with  an  opportunity  to  rebel,  or  rather  to 
pretend  to  do  so,  in  order  that  they  might 
murder  innocent  foreigners,  whom  they 
hate  without  reason.  Prince  Tuan  him- 
self is  anxious  to  rule,  and  he  is  ignorant 
enough  to  think  that  he  may  become  Em- 
peror of  China  without  other  aid  than 
these  fanatics,  who  are  but  little  more 
dense  than  himself.  This  was  not  his  in- 
tention in  the  beginning.  Then  he  only 
hoped  for  the  success  of  his  son,  who  is 
the  heir  apparent ;  but  temporary  success 
has  so  inflated  him  that  he  is  now  deter- 
mined to  have  the  throne  himself. 

It  is  needless  for  me  to  recount  the  re- 
sults of  this  terrible  crime,  for  it  is  known 
to  all  the  reading  world.  I  will  only 
mention  to  the  Western  people  that  there 
is  one  point  that  they  all  seem  to  have 
overlooked — namely,  that  we  are  the  per- 
manent sufferers.  Of  course,  it  is  a  ter- 
rible thing  that  the  families  of  these  mur- 
dered foreigners  must  mourn  the  untime- 
ly death  of  their  dear  ones ;  that  all  the 
wars  cannot  return  these  martyrs  to 
earth, — but  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  we  must  suffer  for  years  to  come  be- 
cause of  the  outrages  committed  by  these 
barbarians  claiming  kinship  with  the  real 
Chinese  people,  who  reside  in  the  South. 
The  real  Chinese  people  have  no  more  to 
do  with  this  ignorant  horde  than  have 
the  peaceful  citizens  of  California. 

Nor  does  the  matter  end  here,  for  the 
unprovoked  and  wanton  slaughter  of  for- 
eigners has  made  the  excuse  that  so  many 
of  our  enemies  have  been  waiting  for 
these  many  years,  and  now  thev  threaten 
to  take  advantage  of  China's  weakness 
and  dismember  the  Empire.  Personally. 
I  do  not  believe  such  a  thing  will  happen, 
for  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  possible,  con- 
sidering that  all  the  traditions  of  nations 
argue  against  such  action,  and  universal 
consent  would  seem  to  be  almost  an  im- 
possibility. Even  if  the  ignorant  official 
class  of  China  were  to  consent  to  such 
arrangement  the  Powers  would  still  have 
to  battle  with  the  savage  men  of  the  in- 
terior, who  are  more  like  tigers  than  hu- 
man beings,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that 
they  could  be  subjugated  even  with  a 
superior  force. 
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Even  tho  subjugation  could  be  accom- 
plished, is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  chat 
the  Powers  could  agree  upon  the  subject 
of  division?  I  think  all  reasoning  men 
will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful. I  think  it  would  result  in  the  for- 
mation of  another  band  of  tigers  of  far 
greater  intelligence,  who  would  snap  and 
growl  at  each  other  for  generations  to 
come.  1  refer  to  the  Powers  of  Europe, 
many  of  them  greedy  for  additional  terri- 
tory, which  they  would  take  as  willingly 
from  America  as  they  would  from  China, 
if  they  dared. 

We  are  being  daily  mystified  and  puz- 
zled by  the  newspaper  reports  from 
abroad ;  we  are  all  anxious  to  send  let- 
ters of  cheer  to  our  countrymen  in  China, 
urging  them  to  listen  to  the  good  words 
of  the  foreigners;  but  if  we  must  tell 
them  that  their  reward  will  be  the  loss  of 
our  Empire  the  task  of  convincing  them 
must  certainly  prove  difficult.  Many  of 
the  Reformers  are  men  who  hold  promi- 
nent positions  under  the  present  govern- 
ment, and  these  men  in  particular  have 
been  most  influential  in  the  protection  of 
foreigners.  In  order  to  retain  the  good 
offices  of  these  men  we  must  advance 
something  better  than  the  dismember- 
ment of  China  as  a  reward  for  their  good 
work. 

We  read  one  day  that  the  Powers  are 
sending  troops  to  Peking  to  protect  the 
legations  and  foreign  residents;  on  the 
morrow  the  newspapers  tell  us  that  the 
real  purpose  of  the  allied  armies  is  to  take 
the  Empire  in  order  that  foreign  Powers 
may  divide  it  to  their  own  satisfaction. 
(  'an  this  be  possible?' 

No.  China  must  be  governed  by  the 
Chinese.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
in  all  her  four  hundred  millions  of  sub- 
ject s  there  is  not  at  least  one  man  who  is 
capable  of  the  task  of  governing?  If 
such  a  man  cannot  be  found,  I  say  let 
China  rot,  for  it  means  that  she  is  un- 
worthy of  salvation.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  to  waste  valuable  time  in  idle 
speculation  on  this  subject.  We  have  a 
worthy  ruler  in  Kwang  Hsu,  a  man  who 
has  shown  himself  equal  to  every  emer- 
gency, save  treachery.  Against  that  sin 
no  man  may  provide. 

I  hope  the  readers  of  this  article  will 
not  consider  it  in  the  light  ^<\  a  complaint 
againsl    (he    conditions   that    be.      I    have 


lived  long  enough  to  know  that  a  man 
cannot  expect  the  world  to  go  just  his 
way.  1  know  that  in  order  to  be  success- 
ful it  is  necessary  to  go  the  way  of  the 
world,  and  1  am  only  anxious  to  know 
which  way  the  world  wishes  the  Reform- 
ers to  go.  Shall  we  stand  idly  blinking 
in  this  new  light  of  civilization  that  has 
suddenly  broken  upon  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple, or  shall  we  be  up  and  doing?  I 
think  we  have  reached  the  supreme  mo- 
ment when  we  should  put  a  strong 
shoulder  to  the  wheel  of  progress  and 
heave  with  all  our  might  and  main. 

The  Reformers  have  a  strength  of  fully 
twenty  millions,  not  to  mention  their 
great  following  of  ardent  sympathizers, 
who  are  in  such  straits  that  they  dare  not 
proclaim  their  principles  aloud.  Their 
plans  are  well  laid,  and  will  soon  burst 
upon  the  civilized  world  with  a  vigor 
that  will  astonish  the  Powers.  They 
mean  to  follow  the  wishes  of  Emperor 
Kwang  Hsu,  and  insist  that  China  be- 
come modernized  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts taught  by  the  wise  men  of  the  West. 
1  low  this  is  to  be  accomplished  is  our 
business,  and  it  would  be  unwise  at  the 
present  time  to  confide  all  our  plans  to 
the  public.  Suffice  it,  then,  that  we  have- 
no  ill  intentions  toward  any  nation,  a  fact 
that  the  world  will  appreciate  as  soon  as 
wc  are  ready  to  act. 

Action  has  not  come  sooner  because  we 
have  waited  for  favorable  opportunity. 
We  now  believe  that  opportunity  is  close 
at  hand,  and  we  are  only  too  eager  for 
the  signal  to  be  given  for  action.  We 
know  that  we  have  the  only  peace  solu- 
tion so  far  suggested.  We  are  earnest 
and  sincere  in  every  principle  of  the  good 
cause  outlined  for  us  by  the  Emperor 
himself — the  cause  against  which  die  ad- 
herents oi  the  late  Conservative  party 
may  rail  and  gnash  their  teeth  in  vain 
for  we  are  determined  to  stick  to  the  ship, 
sink  or  swim. 

What  is  a  man  without  a  country?  We 
have  a  country,  and  a  beautiful  o]^-.  V! 
that  it  needs  is  a  government  of  tiie 
proper  sort  to  make  it  the  pride  of  the 
world,  for  it  is  rich  beyond  the  knowledge 
of  Western  peoples.  The  Reformers  ask 
the  world  to  assist  them  in  the  develop 
ment  of  a  laud  SO  old  that  it  has  become 
new  again. 

S  ,s    Fr  INI  IS!  '■.    ('  II 


The    Friars    in    the    Philippines. 


By  Harold  Martin, 


Representative  or  the  Associaild  Pkus>  in  the  Philippines. 


A  CONSIDERATION  of  the  present 
so-called  religious  question  in 
the  Philippines  brings  one  at  once 
in  contact  with  the  expressed  desire  of 
the  Filipino  people  that  the  friars  he  ex- 
pelled from  these  islands.  I  will  not  go 
into  the  reason  why  the  people  demand 
the  expulsion  of  the  friars  hecause  that 
is  already  well  known  ;  I  will  simply  sus- 
tain my  statement  that  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple wish  their  withdrawal  from  their 
country. 

Four  men  are  concerned  in  this  friar 
question  to-day,  Judge  Taft  and  General 
Wright,  Archbishop  Chapelle  and  Arch- 
bishop Nozaleda.  The  first  two  named 
have  in  their  hands  the  power  to  settle 
the  question,  while  the  two  ecclesiastics 
are  incidents  to  the  main  issue  and  noth- 
ing more. 

The  matter  of  the  friars  is  not  a  reli- 
gious question ;  it  never  has  been  and 
never  will  be,  because  the  Filipinos  are 
a  devoutly  Catholic  people,  but  they  are 
sufficiently  determined  that  the  friars 
abstain  from  the  cure  of  souls  in  their 
country  to  have  twice  gone  to  war  to 
win  their  point.  This  point  will  now  be 
granted  them,  for  the  friars  will  never 
be  returned  to  Philippine  parishes,  and 
consequently  the  most  fertile  reason  for 
Philippine   revolt   will   be   removed. 

The  American  military  rulers  of  these 
islands  never  grappled  with  the  friar 
question.  They  left  it  for  some  succeed- 
ing power  to  settle,  and  the  fact  that  the 
matter  has  been  ignored  and  sidetracked 
up  to  the  present  time  gave  room  and 
ground  for  a  "  question ;  "  for  endless 
discussion  and  vituperation  between  the 
friars  and  the  Filipino  people ;  gave  time 
also  for  doubt  to  form  in  the  minds  of  the 
Filipinos  and  hope  in  the  breasts  of  the 
friars — and  the  people  grew  discon- 
tented. 

In  the  palace  of  the  former  Spanish 
Captain-General  of  the  Philippines,  in  a 
room  now  occupied  by  a  member  of  Gen- 
eral MacArthur's  staff,  there  hangs  a 
good  oil  painting  by  a  Spanish  artist  rep- 


resenting a  Spanish  Captain-General 
attired  in  the  stern  war  trappings  of  a 
century  ago,  seated  at  a  table  in  the  act 
of  signing  some  decree.  The  face  of  this 
soldier  is  young,  brave  and  determined, 
and  one  imagines  the  paper  he  is  about 
to  sign  to  be  a  good  decree,  and  one  that 
the  soldier  is  honestly  glad  to  make  a 
law.  Through  a  private  door,  behind 
the  soldier's  desk,  there  enters  a  priest, 
who  touches  the  Captain-General  on  the 
shoulder,  making  him  pause,  in  the  act  of 
writing,  and  look  around  apprehensive- 
ly. It  is  positively  a  speaking  picture ; 
the  priest's  face  is  intelligent,  shrewd, 
unscrupulous  and  troubled.  One  can  al- 
most hear  him  say,  "  General,  that  de- 
cree must  not  be  signed,  it  conflicts  with 
my  interests."  This  picture  is  a  con- 
densed history  of  these  islands.  It  is 
worthy  of  preservation,  it  should  be  sent 
home. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Spanish 
sovereigntv  in  the  Philippines  Arch- 
bishop Nozaleda  occupied  the  position  of 
the  priest  in  the  picture ;  he  was  the  in- 
timate adviser  of  the  Spanish  soldiers  in 
their  work  of  government,  and  his  voice 
was  influential  in  forming  their  attitude 
and  action  in  international  and  internal 
affairs.  To-day  he  is  the  head  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  mo- 
nastic orders  in  this  Archipelago,  and 
nothing  more.  I  believe  he  realizes  the 
conflict  between  the  friars  and  the  people 
to  be  hopeless  for  the  friars,  and  that  he 
wants  to  go  quietly  back  to  Spain.  No- 
zaleda is  a  member  of  the  Order  of 
Santo  Domingo,  and  has  been  Archbishop 
of  Manila  since  1891  ;  he  is  now  fifty-six 
years  old.  Outside  of  the  columns  of  the 
Spanish  newspaper,  Libcrtas,  an  organ 
founded  and  published  in  Manila  by  the 
priests  and  the  friars  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  combating  the  combined  attacks 
of  the  Filipino  people  and  the  Filipino 
press  against  the  monastic  orders,  and 
which  can  safely  be  considered  as  prej- 
udiced in  matters  ecclesiastical,  I  have 
never  heard  or  seen  a  word  of  praise  or 
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affection  for  Nozaleda  beyond  that  which 
could  be  expected  from  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic people  to  the  head  of  that  Church  and 
religion  which  they  accept  and  love. 

The  Filipino  people  are  distinctly  and 
devoutly  Catholic ;  no  one  can  dispute 
that  statement ;  and  I  believe  we  can  do 
more  for  their  future  welfare  and  happi- 
ness by  first  granting  them  religious 
freedom,  which  we  have  done ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, as  the  majority  of  them  will  as- 
suredly remain  Catholic,  by  seeing  that 
they  are  good  Catholics ;  that  their  Cath- 
olic religious  instruction  be  broad  and 
free  and  disinterested,  that  the  religion 
taught  them  be  the  best  of  its  kind  and 
not  of  the  worst. 

I  have  said  that  the  friars  will  never 
return  to  Philippine  parishes,  and  there 
immediately  arise  two  questions :  How 
shall  be  administered  the  spiritual  wants 
of  these  people  without  the  aid  of  the 
friars,  and  What  disposition  shall  event- 
ually be  made  of  the  property  now  held 
by  the  religious  corporations?  Answer- 
ing the  first  question,  a  limited  number 
of  Filipinos  suggest  the  installation  of 
native  priests.  I  do  not  think  this  would 
be  wise,  because  at  present  native  priests 
would  not  be  strong,  intelligent,  force- 
ful and  influential  enough  to  keep  the 
lower  element  in  the  land  from  their  dis- 
tinct tendency  to  fetishism,  idol  worship 
and  the  degeneration  of  their  religious 
forms,  a  tendency  which  is  daily  well  evi- 
denced. To  counteract  this  tendency  the 
priests  should  be  men  of  strong  and  de- 
vout character,  men  who  can  uplift  these 
people,  not  men  who  could  be  dragged 
down  by  them.  It  is  possible  to  send 
American  or  even  French  and  Italian 
priests  out  here,  to  which  Archbishop 
Chapelle  objects  on  the  ground  that  such 
men  cannot  talk  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple and  that  the  friars  can.  But  the  new 
men  can  learn  the  dialects  in  a  year,  and 
this  objection  is  then  overcome. 

Secondly,  there  arises  the  question  of 
what  to  do  with  the  friars'  accumulated 
properties,  which  incidentally  are  desir- 
able and  valuable.  Such  properties  could 
be  fairly  appraised  by  the  American  au- 
thorities and  bought  from  the  friars, 
partly  or  entirely  will)  funds  accruing 
from  local  revenues,  and  used  in  the  fu- 
ture under  Government  control  for  the 
good   of   the    Filipino   people,   as   schools 

and  colleges,  as  hospitals  and  as  asylums. 


( )n  May  8th,  1898,  a  week  after  Dewey? 
won  his  victory,  Xozaleda  publicly  ad- 
dressed the  Filipino  people  about  the- 
Americans.  He  told  them  we  were  here- 
tics, that  instead  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,, 
the  stars  of  Freemasonry  were  to  be 
seen  in  our  national  flag ;  that  we  had 
come  to  destroy  their  Catholic  religion, 
to  tear  them  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  that  our  insatia- 
ble object  was  to  enrich  ourselves  at  the 
expense  of   Spain's  colonies. 

"  I  pity  you,  Filipinos,  the  day  the  North 
American  people  establish  here  a  stable  govern- 
ment. You  will  enjoy  neither  employment  nor 
voice  in  the  control  of  your  country.  The 
Americans  will  exploit  you  and  your  land,  you 
will  be  miserable  slaves  and  outcasts,  your 
temples  will  be  changed  to  Protestant  chapels, 
the  cross  will  disappear  from  your  cemeteries,, 
and  in  half  a  century  there  will  be  no  Christian, 
faith  or  observance  in  your  country." 

It  was  in  this  same  document  that  No- 
zaleda consecrated  the  entire  Philippine 
Archipelago  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Christ  for  its  protection  against  the 
American  invaders. 

This  was  two  years  ago ;  one  week  ago 
Archbishop  Nozaleda  was  called  as  a 
witness  in  a  preliminary  hearing  before 
Judge  Taft  wherein  the  Filipino  people 
at  large  make  claim  to  their  alleged  right 
to  administer  and  dispose  of  the  resources 
of  a  certain  college  in  Manila  which  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  now  controls. 
Nozaleda,  in  the  position  of  a  witness 
and  contestant  for  the  alleged  rights  of 
his  Church,  is  unprecedented,  and  the 
role  was  not  at  all  to  the  Archbishop's 
liking. 

There  are  certain  facts  which  should 
be  borne  in  mind  when  the  expulsion  of 
the  friars  is  discussed.  One  is  that  every 
Filipino  in  the  land,  from  the  most  rabid 
and  extreme  anti-American  down 
through  the  different  degrees  of  political 
differences  to  those  men  who  are  widely 
known  to  form  the  most  pro-American 
element  in  the  islands,  are  unanimous  on 
this  friar  question.  They  do  not  ask  for 
the  curtailment  of  the  friars'  power,  nor 
for  their  regulation,  but  always  em- 
phatically for  their  expulsion.  Remem- 
ber these  people  have  gone  to  war  twice 
in  their  efforts  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
friars.  If  an  entire  people  can  hold  and 
entertain  one  specific  determination,  the 
Filipino  people  are  determined  on  this 
point.      I    have    been    doing    newspaper 
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work  for  twelve  months  in  the  Philip- 
pines, and  I  have  yet  to  see  or  hear  of  the 
Filipino  who  honestly  wants  the  friars  to 
remain.  Whenever  in  the  past  the  Fili- 
pino revolutionists  have  been  asked, 
*'  What  do  you  want,  what  are  you  fight- 
ing for?"  they  have  invariably  an- 
swered among  other  things,  "  For  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  friars."  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing in  Manlia  of  prominent  revolution- 
ary Filipinos  politics  were  freely  dis- 
cussed, and  the  suggestion  that  the  reli- 
gious corporations  be  expelled  from  the 
islands  as  dangerous  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace  was  acclaimed  and  approved 
unanimously  with  cheers. 

Another  and  the  second  fact  to  be  re- 
membered concerning  this  friar  question 
is  that  according  to  the  Paris  Treaty  we 
are  bound  to  observe  the  standing  and 
the  rights  accorded  by  custom  to  the  re- 
ligious corporations  in  the  Philippines. 
According  to  Archbishop  Chapelle,  these 
measures  were  indirectly  introduced  into 
the  Treaty  by  Chapelle  himself.  Hence, 
when  the  Filipinos,  three  weeks  ago, 
asked  General  MacArthur  for  the  expul- 
sion of  the  friars  as  one  of  several  con- 
cessions which  they  assured  the  mili- 
tary commander  would  permit  peace  be- 
tween Filipinos  and  Americans,  General 
MacArthur  had  to  confine  his  answer  to 
guaranteeing  them  that  same  measure 
of  religious  liberty  which  obtains  in  the 
United  States.  Under  the  Paris  Treaty 
the  American  Government  cannot  bodily 


expel  the  friars,  but  we  can  and  we  sure- 
ly will  prevent  their  return  to  their 
former  parishes,  and  limit  their  field  of 
effort  to  missionary  work  in  the  larger 
cities  of  these  islands,  and  by  so  doing  we 
remove  the  prime  cause  of  Filipino  revolt 
against   their   controlling  authority. 

Archbishop  Chapelle  has  been  a  dis- 
tinct disappointment  to  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple. When  he  came  out  here  some  six 
months  ago  as  Apostolic  Delegate  to 
these  islands,  the  people  thought  he  had 
come  to  judge  fairly  of  the  friar  ques- 
tion. But  it  very  soon  became  evident 
that  he  was  predisposed  in  favor  of  the 
monastic  orders,  whereupon  the  natives 
openly  expressed  their  disapproval  of 
his  attitude  and  relegated  him  at  once  to 
the  ranks  of  the  common  enemy.  "  One 
friar  more,"  was  their  comment,  and  then 
they   forgot  Archbishop   Chapelle. 

The  more  the  Filipino  people  see  and 
know  of  Judge  Taft  and  General  Wright, 
the  more  gladly  do  they  leave  the  solu- 
tion of  such  questions  as  that  of  the  fu- 
ture of  the  monastic  orders  to  the  clear 
minds  and  clean  hands  of  these  American 
gentlemen.  And  as  the  confidence  of 
the  natives  in  these  commissioners  in- 
creases, the  more  impatiently  do  they 
await  the  coming  of  September  1st,  when 
the  goveriment  of  the  Philippines  will 
pass  from  its  present  military  adminis- 
trators to  the  control  of  the  civil  com- 
mission with  Judge  Taft  at  its  head. 

Manila,  P.  I . 


The  New  Century. 

By  Jennie  Betts  Hartswick. 


\\   7  HEN  in  the  dim,  gray  East  shall 

"    "        The  morning  of  thy  birth, — 
When  thy  first  dawn  steps  from  the  skies 

Upon  the  hills  of  earth, — 
Shall  waiting  nations  breathless  stand 

Oppressed  with  haunting  fears, 
Of  what  thou  holdest  in  thy  hand, 

Thou  coming  Hundred  Years? 


Or  shall   a  glad  world   welcome  thee 

With  laughter  and  a  song — 
Thou  unborn  child  of  Destiny 

Whose  reign  shall  be  so  long? 
Who  knows ! — we  only  know  that  thou 

Shalt  enter  like  a  king 
Into  thy  courts, — that  we  must  bow, 

Whatever  thou  dost  bring. 


What  matter  whether  war  or  peace 

Thy  heralds  shall  proclaim, — 
The  story  of  the  centuries 

Is  evermore  the  same ! 
Thy  children-years  shall  tell  abroad, 

Through  all  thy  mighty  span, 
Naught  but  the  Fatherhood  of  God, — 

The  Brotherhood  of  Man, 
Clearfield,  Pa, 


An    Indian    Girl's    Sacrifice. 


By  Rosa  Dean  Hann. 


"S 


O  you  are  Miss  Moss,  our  new 
civil  service  teacher,  are  you?  " 
Some  persons,  usually  wom- 
en, carry  about  with  them  an  air  of 
sprightly  charm  which  lends  a  piquant 
zest  to  the  most  commonplace  remark. 

Such  a  one  was  the  tall  lady  superin- 
tendent now  gazing  down  at  the  eager 
warm-hearted  little  blonde  who  stood  be- 
fore her  holding  a  certificate  of  appoint- 
ment to  the  position  of  first  assistant  at 
the  Lone  Wolf  Indian  School. 

Won  by  the  dark-eyed  glance  and  quick 
smile  with  which  Superintendent  Mar- 
zette  accompanied  her  remark,  Maud 
Moss  replied  frankly,  "  Yes,  I  had  to  pass 
a  civil  service  examination  to  get  here, 
and  a  pretty  stiff  one  it  was,  too." 

"Indeed?"  The  dark  eyes  flashed 
more  encouragement  as  the  stately  lady 
waved  her  new  subordinate  to  a  seat  in 
the  bare  school  parlor. 

"  Oh,  my !  yes.  I  had  to  write  an  es- 
say of  two  hundred  words  on  the  '  His- 
tory of  Education  During  the  Past  Fifty 
Years,'  and  give  my  method  of  teaching 
the  peculiarities  of  sheep  and  dogs  to  a 
class  of  twelve-year-old  pupils." 

"You  could  do  it?"  asked  Superin- 
tendent Marzette. 

"  Oh,  yes,  after  a  fashion,  lint  I  liked 
the  arithmetic  problems  the  best.  They 
were  more  like  what  I  had  been  used  to 
in  examinations.  I  made  one  dreadful 
mistake,  tho,  in  giving  the  rule  for  divid- 
ing decimals.  I  said  '  Point  off  in  the 
quotient  as  many  decimal  places  as  those 
in  the  divisor  exceed  the  dividend.'  " 
And  she  made  a  wry  grimace  at  the 
thought." 

Miss  Pauline  Marzette,  however,  did 
not  smile,  but  remarked  judicially,  "  1 
have  never  passed  a  civil  service  exami- 
nation. Yel  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  could 
do  so." 

Just  then  a  neatly  dressed,  full-blooded 
Indian  girl  appeared  in  the  doorway  and 
announced  "  Miss  Moss  room  ees  ready," 
and  the  conversation  ceased. 

At  the  mess  table  a   few  days  later  the 


topic  was  renewed,  and  Miss  Moss  dis- 
covered that  she  was  the  only  member  of 
the  school  force  who  had  taken  a  written 
examination,  altho  several  others, — par- 
ticularly the  industrial  teacher,  Frank 
White,  a  large  man  whose  prevailing  fea- 
ture seemed  to  be  fairness,  in  both  physi- 
cal and  mental  tendencies — wished  they 
might  have  a  chance  to  take  one  "  so  as  to 
be  surer  of  promotion." 

Miss  Marzette  was  unusually  silent 
throughout  the  discussion,  tho  her  new 
admirer  made  many  animated  attempts 
to  draw  her  into  the  conversation,  quot- 
ing finally  her  remark  of  the  other  day. 
At  this  she  raised  her  eyes  for  one  in- 
quiring glance  at  the  face  of  her  vis  a  vis, 
Mr.  White,  and  was  rewarded  by  noting 
a  quickly  suppressed  look  of  incredulity. 

"  They  say  that  before  long  the  Depart- 
ment is  going  to  reqviire  a  civil  service 
test  of  Indians  who  wish  to  teach,"  he  re- 
marked nonchalantly. 

The  dark  strange  lady  opposite  flushed 
slightly  as  she  said  hastily,  "  Oh,  that  is 
surely  a  mistake.  Major  was  with  me 
this  morning,  and  he  is  so  intimate  with 
Commissioner  Riley  that  he  would  surely 
know  if  it  were  so,  and  he  would  be  cer- 
tain to  tell  me." 

"  But  why  should  not  the  Indians  be 
examined  if  they  wish  to  teach?  "  queried 
Miss  Moss  innocently. 

"  Recause  those  who  wish  to  teach  are 
usuallly  graduates  from  some  Indian 
school  of  high  standing  which  has  a  nor- 
mal depart  in  cut." 

Maud  winced.  Lack  of  normal  train- 
ing was  her  weakest  point  as  a  teacher, 
and  she  would  gladly  exchange  her  two 
vears  of  college  life  for  it  even  now  after 
eight  years  o\  experience. 

"  1   suppose,  then."  asked  Mr.  White, 
for  he  pitied  the  confusion  of  the  new 
comer,  "  that  graduates  of  white  normal 
schools  are  also  admitted  without  special 
tests?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  the  cases  are  not  at  all  paral 
lei,"  replied  Miss  Marzette  quickly. 

"  It  doesn't  say  anything  about  that  in 
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the  '  Instructions  to  Applicants,'  for  T 
have  read  that  pamphlet  until  I  almost 
know  it  by  heart,"  laughed  Miss  Maud. 

But  the  superintendent's  displeasure 
remained,  and  an  uncomfortable  silence 
fell  upon  the  little  group. 

As  they  repaired  to  their  school  rooms 
in  the  far  end  of  the  building  Maud  Moss 
asked  the  second  assistant  teacher  what 
had  vexed  Miss  Marzette  at  dinner. 

"  Why,  don't  you  know,"  was  the  re- 
ply, "  she  has  Indian  blood  herself." 

"  Impossible !  Yet  she  is  dark  enough. 
But  so  brilliant  and  cultivated.  It  must 
be  a  very  slight  trace  of  aboriginal  ances- 
try." 

"  It  is.  Her  maternal  grandmother  was 
one-eighth  Indian.  But  she  prides  her- 
self on  the  fact  and  delights  to  call  her- 
self an  Indian  girl." 

School-room  exercises  now  began,  and 
for  several  months  Maud  Moss  found 
plenty  to  interest  her  besides  the  ques- 
tion of  her  superior's  ancestry.  The 
bright-eyed,  brown-faced  children  whom 
she  taught  were  so  shy  that  it  required  an 
average  of  two  minutes'  coaxing  for  each 
one  before  he  would  read  or  speak  an 
English  word  aloud,  and  so  fond  of 
her  that  she  could  with  difficulty  pass 
through  their  play  room  without  sep- 
arately greeting  at  least  a  dozen  differ- 
ent ones. 

Major  O'Shea,  Indian  agent  at  Lone 
Wolf,  was  very  much  surprised  one  win- 
ter evening  to  find  on  his  office  desk  the 
following  letter  from  the  superintendent 
of  the  agency  boarding  school  on  his  res- 
ervation : 

My  Dear  Major: 

I  herewith  inclose  vouchers  belonging  to  a 
blank  application  for  the  civil  service  examina- 
tion, to  be  given  at  Viteau,  N.  D.,  next  April. 

As  you  are  the  nearest  friend  who  has  known 
me  well  since  my  childhood,  I  shall  be  espe- 
cially glad  if  you  can  fill  out  and  sign  one  of 
them  for  me. 

I  am  enjoying  my  school  here,  and  it  seems 
prosperous.     Respectfully  yours, 

Pauline  Marzette. 

He  immediately  dictated  to  his  type- 
writer the  following  reply: 

Lone  Wolf  Reservation. 
Dear  "  Polly  "  : 

What  in  the  world  is  the  matter  with  you? 
Has  that  new  civil  service  upstart  been  laying 
down  the  law  to  you  ?  If  so,  send  her  to  me  at 
once. 

Are  you  aware  that  your  civil  service  papers 


may  lie   six  or   eight   months  at  Washington 
waiting  for  correction? 

Do  you  know  how  impractical  most  of  the 
questions  are? 

Do  you  know  that  Dr.  Denham  is  in  sole 
charge  of  civil  service  appointments,  and  he 
never  puts  Indian  employees  into  schools 
among  their  own  tribe? 

Do  you  know  what  your  life  would  be  as 
superintendent  of  (or  more  likely  merely 
teacher  in)  a  school  on  any  other  than  Lone 
Wolf  Reservation? 

Vim  sometimes  call  me  your  "  guardian 
angel."  If  you  go  over  to  civil  service  I  can't 
help  you  a  little  bit,  for  I'm  bound  to  oppose  a 
system  that  threatens  to  flood  my  reservation 
with  Protestant  teachers. 

Let  me  know  when  you  have  regained  your 
reason.  I'll  hold  the  papers  until  I  hear  from 
you      Faithfully   yours, 

James  O'Shea,  Agent. 

Being  anxious  as  to  the  state  of  affairs 
at  the  school,  he  sent  this  letter  by  his 
own  son.  This  young  man  soon  re- 
turned, reported  affairs  as  usual  at  the 
school,  and  handing  his  father  Miss  Mar- 
zette's  written  reply,  remarked  that  if  she 
was  such  a  fool  as  to  leave  her  good  place 
he  wouldn't  mind  taking  it  himself,  if  he 
could  be  allowed  to  put  in  his  wife  as 
first  assistant. 

The  reply  read: 
Dear  Kind,  Yet  Unkind,  Major: 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  insist  on  going  contrary 
to  your  advice.  But  my  Indian  pride  con- 
strains me.  I  wish  to  convince  those  under 
me  as  I  never  can  by  mere  words  that  I  am 
their  intellectual  equal. 

I  do  not  now  resign  my  position,  but  simply 
request  a  leave  of  absence  for  four  days,  to  en- 
able me  to  attend  the  examination. 

My  reasons  have  been  well-considered.  I 
know  it  will  be  a  sacrifice  to  leave  my  dear 
pupils,  friends  and  numerous  dear,  tho  dis- 
tant relatives,  but  is  it  fair  that  I  have  more 
advantages  than  other  teachers  who  need  to 
support  themselves,  when  I  can  still  draw  my 
ancestral  annuities?  Am  not  I  as  well  able  as 
any  white  woman  to  go  among  total  strangers  ? 

What  if  the  civil  service  teachers  are  all 
Protestants?  I  shall  not  be  any  more  one  than 
I  am  now.  (You  know  you  always  said  I  was 
*'  more  of  an  American  than  a  Catholic,"  any- 
way.) I  may  bring  some  of  them  to  a  greater 
liberty  toward  my  Church. 

If  the  civil  service  questions  are  not  practi- 
cal, it  is  high  time  some  one  like  myself,  with 
a  lot  of  political  influence,  found  it  out  and 
raised — a  remonstrance. 

I  thank  you  for  your  kindly  meant  warning. 
Yet  I  am  not  a  child,  but  an  active,  high-spir- 
ited woman  anxious  to  take  my  part  in  the 
struggles  of  this  restless  world.  Help  me 
this  once.  If  I  fail,  I'll  not  run  counter  to 
your  advice  again.     As  ever, 

Pauline  Marzette. 

Time  passed.     Apparently  the  matter 
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The    Independent 


had  been  dropped.  Yet  the  Indians  liv- 
ing near  the  school  remarked  the  lateness 
of  the  light  burning  nightly  in  Itanca's 
(pron.  Etoncha — boss  woman)  office. 
( )bserving  pupils,  too,  noticed  that  Mr. 
White  carried  some  small  book  constant- 
ly in  his  pocket,  and  that  every  spare  mo- 
ment gave  him  a  peep  into  it. 

A  letter,  also,  went  from  White  to  the 
Major  early  in  April,  the  reply  to  which 
brought  a  frown  to  his  face  and  caused 
him  to  write  another  letter  directly  to 
Washington.  With  this  one  he  rode 
twelve  miles  in  the  night  to  post  it  in  the 
white  man's  country,  so  that  there  might 
be  no  possibility  of  delay. 

Yet  it  was  a  total  surprise  to  Superin- 
tendent Marzette  when  on  her  early  way 
to  the  agency  to  take  the  stage  for  Viteau 
she  met  a  spruce  young  man  accompanied 
by  a  large  trunk,  and  was  told  by  the  In- 
dian lad,  who  drove  the  team,  that  "  He 
new  indust'l  teacher."  Still  more  amazed 
was  she  when  she  entered  the  examina- 
tion room  over  the  post  office  at  Viteau 
to  see  Frank  White  alreadv  seated  and 
sharpening  his  pencils. 

Conversation  was  not  allowed,  so  she 
could  only  infer  that  he  had  resigned  his 
position  on  account  of  not  being  able  to 
secure  the  necessary  leave  of  absence  in 
any  other  way,  and  that  his  stanch  In- 
dian pony  had  brought  him  to  Viteau. 

He  did  not  look  worried, — not  nearly 
as  much  so  as  she  felt  now  that  the  cru- 
cial hour  had  arrived,  but  she  fancied 
that  once  and  again  a  shade  of  anxiety 
crossed  his  brow  as  he  thought  of  a 
dreary  six  months  of  waiting  in  a  barren 
country,  with  no  possibility  of  employ- 
ment meantime.  Yet  she  could  not  blame 
the  Major.  Hers  the  paramount  if  not 
the  prior  claim  to  leave  of  absence,  and 
two  employees  could  not  well  be  spared 
at  once  during  term  time. 

Ah !  now  the  writing  begins.  White 
writes  easilv  and  rapidly,  while  his  erst- 
while superior  bites  her  lips,  erases, 
frowns  ominously,  and  finally  notes  down 
the  question  under  the  head,  "  Impracti- 
cal," on  a  small  tablet  which  she  returns 
to  her  pocket  with  a  triumphant  air. 

Is  that  a  compassionate  smile  White 
is  giving  her?  She  must  maintain  her 
dignity,  so  she  writes  rapidly  about 
Froebel  and  Horace  Mann ;  tho  she  does 
not  know  which  one  originated  the  kin- 
dergarten, and  which  opposed  the  New 


England  schoolmasters,  she  so  manages 
her  words,  and  the  little  she  has  picked  up 
about  them,  that  she  is  quite  ready  to 
smile  back  at  White  when  she  begins  the 
next  topic,  a  model  lesson  on  ants.  Re- 
counting her  pupils'  bright  sayings  and 
recitations  was  always  a  favorite  theme 
with  Miss  Marzette,  and  the  Second 
Reader  used  in  her  school  had  devoted 
two  whole  chapters  to  this  useful  insect, 
so  she  dwelt  long  on  the  topic  and  was 
shocked  when  she  saw  that  she  must 
write  12:10  as  the  time  when  she  had 
finished  the  second  paper. 

As  for  White,  he  had  completed  his 
third  paper,  "  Draw  Plan  and  Map  of  An 
Ideal  Building  and  Grounds  for  an  In- 
dian School  of  a  Hundred  Pupils,"  and 
was  just  leaving  the  room  for  luncheon. 

She  hastened  after  him,  yet  feigned  not 
to  notice  him,  for  the  coquet  was  strong 
in  her  even  at  thirty-two.  White,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  was  thirty-three.  But 
like  circumstances  awaken  sympathy,  and 
forgetting  all  his  past  resentment  at  be- 
ing dominated  by  a  woman  who,  with  all 
her  charms,  was  both  capricious  and  un- 
reasonable at  times,  he  lifted  his  hat  and 
politely  invited  her  to  lunch  with  him. 

Somehow  the  afternoon  went  better 
for  Superintendent  Marzette.  Perhaps 
she  felt  that  this  man  who  was  so  evi- 
dently distancing  her  in  the  examination 
had,  after  all,  a  high  respect  for  the  pluck 
and  courage  she  had  shown  in  attempt- 
ing it. 

It  was  a  two  days'  session,  and  the  first 
afternoon  closed  with  an  essay  on  the 
topic,  "  The  Relation  of  Academic  Edu- 
cation to  Practical  Civilization." 

White  stayed  at  a  modest  hotel  on  the 
edge  of  the  town,  but  he  did  not  speak  of 
it  to  Miss  Marzette.  She  had  friends  in 
Viteau,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  she 
would  care  to  have  him  know  them. 

The  forenoon  of  the  next  day  was 
given  to  arithmetic,  and  Pauline  Mar- 
zette calmly  omitted  the  two  problems  in 
interest  and  percentage.  They  were  on 
the  back  side  of  her  sheet  of  questions, 
and  it  might  be  that  the  marking  commit- 
tee would  also  fail  to  notice  them.  Be- 
sides, time  pressed.  The  latter  was  the 
excuse  she  gave  to  the  examiner  when  he 
courteously  called  her  attention  to  the 
omission. 

White  had  his  vicissitudes,  too,  and  it 
cheered  his  opponent  not  a  little  to  see 
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him  bite  his  lip  with  vexation  just  after 
handing-  in  his  geometry  paper.  "  He 
has  made  a  mistake  at  last,"  thought  she. 
Rut  he  had  not ;  he  had  merely  thought 
of  a  shorter  solution  that  he  might  have 
used. 

All  the  chivalry  of  Frank  White's  na- 
ture was  roused  a  few  moments  later  01? 
seeing  a  quick  tear  brushed  away  by  his 
opponent  as  she  read  the  topic  given  un- 
der "  Practical  School  Management." 
Evidently  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
had  not  imagined  a  lady  aspiring  to  a 
superintendencv.  or  they  would  not  have 
asked  her  to  "  Describe  in  Full  the  Best 
Method  of  Selecting,  Purchasing  and 
Caring  for  a  Herd  of  Twenty  Cows  on 
An  Indian  School  Farm."  It  would  have 
seemed  so  unladylike  to  him  if  his  digni- 
fied mistress  of  former  days  had  told  him 
when  to  separate  calves  from  their  moth- 
ers, or  why  dehorning  was  advisable.  He 
liked  her  all  the  better  as  a  woman,  be- 
cause he  did  not  believe  she  knew  about 
such  things. 

lie  did  not  know  that  she  was  farm- 
bred  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  found  far 
less  trouble  with  that  topic  than  with  the 
next  one,  "  Enumerate  all  the  Qualifica- 
tions and  Experience  which  Tend  to  Fit 
You  in  Your  Own  Estimation  for  the  In- 
dian Service.  (N.  B. — In  marking  this 
answer  no  account  is  taken  of  the  sub- 
ject-matter, but  only  of  the  orthography, 
composition  and  punctuation.)."  Were 
they  really  not  going  to  consider  her 
qualifications  at  all  ?  And  Frank  White, 
studying  her  face,  began  to  pity  her  more 
than  ever.  But  they  both  wrote  away 
bravely,  and  finally,  what  with  his  many 
glances  toward  her  (for  he  was  seeing 
now  a  new  phase  of  her  character),  and 
with  her  omissions  of  difficult  questions 
and  shortening  difficult  topics,  they  fin- 
ished their  work  at  the  same  time  and 
left  the  room  together. 

"Wasn't  it  fun?"  she  cried  gaily. 
(She  did  not  know  that  he  had  seen  her 
tears.)  "  I  declare  I  believe  I'll  take  the 
next  one  in  September  just  to  see  how 
much  it  differs." 

'  No  re-examination  is  allowed  with- 
in a  year  unless  candidate  fails  to  pass.'  " 
quoted  he  with  more  aptness  than  ac- 
curacy. 

"  Ah,  well !  perhaps  by  that  time  we 
shall  be  appointed,  one  to  Oregon  and—" 


"  The  other  to  Carlisle,"  laughed 
Frank. 

"  Would  you  go?  " 

"  Certainly.  It  would  be  Hobson's 
choice  for  me.  You  could  probably  dic- 
tate terms  with  Major  O'Shea  at  your 
back." 

"  I  shall  rely  on  my  papers  alone," 
said  she  with  a  proud  toss  of  her  head. 

Alas !  those  papers  proved  very  faulty, 
and  she  was  notified  that  she  had  attained 
a  rank  only  sufficient  to  place  her  name 
on  the  teachers'  eligible  list.  By  the 
next  mail,  a  week  later,  she  was  notified 
that  she  had  been  appointed  as  primary 
teacher  at  the  Peirona  Indian  School,  a 
new  large  non-reservation  school  in  Ok- 
lahoma, of  which  Mr.  Frank  White  was 
the  newly  appointed  superintendent. 

In  another  week  she  had  resigned  the 
superintendencv  she  held,  and  only  then 
did  the  full  meaning  of  her  sacrifice  come 
over  her.  To  fly  in  the  face  of  so  much 
friendly  opposition,  to  answer  so  many 
well  meant  inquiries  as  to  her  plans,  to 
have  to  admit  to  her  closest  friends  that 
her  new  salary  was  just  one-half  of  her 
old  one,  to  be  informed  that  she  was  only 
"  on  probation  "  her  first  year,  and  to  feel 
that  she  might  after  all  be  a  failure  in 
teaching  and  governing  young  Indians 
of  another  tribe,  who  knew  not  that  she 
was  a  cousin  to  their  agent's  wife,  to 
work  as  a  subordinate  under  the  man 
whom  she  had  so  recently  controlled,  all 
these  humiliations  cut  her  proud  heart  far 
more  than  she  had  imagined  possible. 
But  the  die  was  cast,  and  she  crossed  the 
Rubicon  of  her  journey  with  hot  cheeks 
and  troubled  brow. 

Superintendent  Frank  White  met  her 
at  the  station  twenty  miles  from  the 
school.  During  the  drive  both  were 
strangely  silent.  At  last  he  spoke.  "  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  I  honor  you  for  com- 
ing here.  I  never  believed  you  would 
take  this  step.  You  have  done  more  to 
sustain  the  principle  of  civil  service  re- 
form than  have  all  the  legislators  in  the 
country,  for  you  have  made  a  great  per- 
sonal sacrifice  for  it." 

That  was  all  his  voice  said,  but  his  eyes 
said  more,  and  somehow  the  edge  of  her 
sacrifice  was  gone  when  she  alighted  at 
the  door  of  Pierona  School. 

White  became  a  most  efficient  superin- 
tendent, and  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
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promptly  reappointed  by  the  new  admin- 
istration. Instead  of  recommending  his 
intermediate  teacher  for  promotion,  how- 
ever, he  married  her,  and  installed  her 
as  mistress  of  the  pretty  little  cottage 
built  "  for  the  use  of  the  superintendent's 
family." 

His  wife  was  heard  to  remark  to  an  in- 
spector who  looked  in  on  them  a  few 
months  later,  "  I  have  Indian  blood,  but  I 
claim  no  favor  therefor.  I  have  influen- 
tial connections,  but  I  never  ask  them  to 
interfere  for  me  at  Washington.  I  was 
brought  up  in  a  Catholic  convent,  yet  I 
have  married  a  Protestant,  and  we  are 
thankful  every  day  for  the  blessed  civil 
service  examination  that  brought  us  to- 


gether as  equals,  and  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  for  the  Indians  without 
fear  or  favor." 

And  the  inspector  said  "Amen!" 


But  the  full  reward  of  her  sacrifice 
came  to  Pauline  White  only  this  sum- 
fner  when,  sitting  in  her  low  rocker  with 
baby  Frank  in  her  arms,  she  could  hear 
without  terror  the  news  of  a  great  inves- 
tigation at  Lone  Wolf  and  the  rumor 
that  Major  O'Shea  had  been  severelv 
censured  for  employing  his  wife's  rela- 
tives, and  that  eighteen  of  the  aforesaid 
relatives  had  been  discharged,  notwith- 
standing their  claims  to  preference  on 
account  of  their  Indian  blood. 


The    Medical    Congress    at    Paris. 

By  James  J.   Walsh,    Ph.D.,   M.D. 


FOR  eight  days  nearly  seven  thousand 
doctors,  nearly  five  hundred  of 
these  from  the  United  States,  have 
been  attending  the  sessions  of  the  Thir- 
teenth International  Medical  Congress 
here  in  Paris.  Congresses  generally  do 
not  see  the  birth  of  new  or  striking  opin- 
ions, but  they  serve  very  well  to  bring  out 
the  general  course  of  thought  on  the  sub- 
jects involved.  The  recent  congress  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  Its  scientific 
proceedings  were  opened  by  Professor 
Virchow,  the  father  of  cellular  pathology, 
and  now  at  79  the  dean  of  modern  medi- 
cine. As  might  be  expected  at  his  years, 
his  address  was  distinctly  conservative. 
He  spoke  on  traumatism  and  infection, 
and  warned  the  rising  generation  of  phy- 
sicians that  too  much  stress  has  been  laid 
in  recent  years  on  the  presence  of  mi- 
crobes as  the  unique  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  suppuration.  Where  microbes 
cannot  be  demonstrated  their  presence  is 
assumed.  Theory  takes  the  place  of  ob- 
servation and  scientific  medicine  and 
genuine  medical  advance  suffer  as  a  re- 
sult. Microbes  are  undoubtedly  active 
agents  in  the  production  of  pathological 
conditions,  but  many  disease  processes 
can,  and  do  occur,  without  them.  Some 
of  these  Virchow  mentioned.  He  re- 
called important  observations  that  dem- 
onstrated the  death  and  degeneration  of 
cells  within  the  living  body  apart  from 
all  microbic  influence. 


After  the  first  day  the  various  special- 
ists met  in  separate  sections  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  particular  topics  that  had  been 
selected  by  committees  beforehand,  and 
for  the  presentation  of  other  communica- 
tions. Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
said  of  the  recent  decadence  of  specialism 
in  the  medical  profession,  most  of  the 
specialists'  sections  were  better  attended 
than  were  the  meetings  in  which  general 
medicine  was  discussed.  The  sections 
for  diseases  of  the  nerves,  of  the  skin,  on 
children's  diseases  and  women's  diseases, 
were  especially  well  attended. 

An  interesting"  phase  of  the  discussions 
of  the  second  day's  meeting  concerned  the 
question  of  the  use  of  fat  in  larger  quan- 
tities than  is  at  present  the  custom.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  nature  supplies  the 
infant  with  a  diet  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  fat  than  the  individual  is 
liable  to  take  for  himself  later  in  life. 
The  workman  craves  fat  to  make  up  for 
the  heat  lost  by  exertion,  but  those  of 
sedentary  occupation  are  apt  gradually 
to  lose  their  taste  for  it.  The  result  of 
the  comparative  absence  of  fat  from  the 
dietary  is  the  occurrence  of  intestinal 
torpor.  The  food  residue  is  not  properly 
lubricated,  and  the  state  of  constipation 
so  common  in  our  times  develops.  For 
its  relief  recourse  is  had  to  laxatives. 
sonic  new  and  highly  lauded  form  of 
which  makes  its  appearance  at  least  once 
a  week,  until  now  they  are  the  bane  of 
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the  generation.  The  milk  fats,  cream, 
butter  and  milk  itself  are  the  most  suit- 
able form  of  fatty  materials.  They  are 
especially  well  borne  by  those  with  dis- 
turbed digestion.  One  German  observer 
noted  that  the  vegetable  oils,  olive  oil  and 
the  like  not  only  served  a  very  useful 
nutritional  purpose,  but  were  actually 
curative  in  their  effects  in  many  painful 
disorders  of  the  stomach. 

A  marked  feature  of  the  discussion  of 
stomach  diseases  was  the  confidence  ex- 
pressed on  all  sides  in  the  surgery  of  the 
stomach.  It  is  only  a  little  over  a  decade 
since  surgical  procedures,  involving  the 
stomach,  became  anything  more  than  a 
great  rarity.  Now  even  very  conserva- 
tive physicians  counsel  recourse  to  sur- 
gical intervention  when  severe  stomach 
symptoms  persist  in  spite  of  medical 
treatment.  The  result  is  that  the  once 
hopelessly  fatal  condition,  cancer  of  tiie 
stomach,  is  now  considered  to  be  abso- 
lutely curable  in  many  cases. 

It  has  been  the  custom  to  consider  that 
of  the  three  lowest  forms  of  plant  life, 
the  microbe,  the  ferment  and  the  mold, 
only  the  microbe  produced  disease  in 
man.  In  recent  years  it  has  become  clear 
that  certain  of  the  ferments  also  produced 
pathological  conditions  in  the  human 
race,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  higher  ani- 
mals, especially  those  associated  with 
man.  There  has  even  been  serious  ques- 
tion whether  cancer  was  not  due  to  a 
blastomycete — that  is,  to  a  ferment  not 
unlike  the  ordinary  yeast  that  splits  up 
sugar  solutions  into  alcohol  and  carbonic 
dioxide.  Now  comes  the  proof  that  the 
molds,  too,  may  be  pathogenic  for  man. 
Some  years  ago  certain  cases  of  an  affec- 
tion produced  seemingly  by  an  asper- 
gillus  fungus  were  reported.  There  was 
doubt,  however,  whether  this  was  the  real 
etiological  agent  or  not.  Now  this  doubt 
has  been  completely  set  at  rest  by  the  re- 
port of  a  number  of  cases  from  different 
observers,  and  it  is  evident  that  asper- 
gillosis must  be  granted  a  place  in  human 
nosology.  Some  of  the  lesions  of  the 
disease  resemble  ordinary  abscesses,  and 
it  is  probable  that  many  of  them  have 
been  mistaken  for  such.  The  disease  has 
escaped  recognition  so  far  because  of  this 
resemblance  to  well  known  forms  of  sup- 
purative disease. 

Tobacco  came  in  for  much  more  than 
its  ordinary  abuse  at  the  doctors'  hands. 


Various  rather  indefinite  pathological 
conditions  have  been  attributed  to  its  use. 
Certain  nervous  symptoms  have  been 
well  known  to  be  due  to  it,  but  they 
usually  disappeared  on  the  discontinuance 
of  the  weed  and  the  patients  recovered 
entirely.  A  Turkish  physician  reported 
at  this  meeting  a  series  of  cases  of  true 
heart  disease,  for  which  he  could  find  no 
adequate  cause,  except  the  excessive  use 
of  tobacco.  French  and  German  physi- 
cians confirmed  this  report  by  other  cases, 
and  in  the  discussion  that  followed  it  be- 
came evident  that  many  physicians  are 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  abuse  of 
tobacco,  or  even  its  moderate  use  in  those 
who  are  especially  susceptible  to  its  ef- 
fects, may  lead  to  a  permanent  crippling 
of  the  heart. 

In  the  wonderful  advances  of  this  last 
25  years  in  surgery  the  thorax — that  is, 
the  firm  walled  cavity  within  which  is  in- 
closed the  heart  and  lungs — has  usually 
been  considered  to  be  quite  beyond  the 
realm  of  surgery.  This  impression  is 
now  being  rapidly  dispelled.  Wounds  of 
the  heart,  for  instance,  once  thought  to  be 
inevitably  fatal,  are  now  within  the 
proper  domain  of  surgery.  During  these 
last  three  years  sutures  have  been  insert- 
ed in  wounds  of  the  heart  in  nearly  a 
dozen  cases.  About  one-half  the  pa- 
tients are  still  alive,  with  their  repaired 
hearts  doing  excellent  work.  Even  the 
lungs  are  no  longer  the  noli  me  tangerc 
they  once  were.  Operations  on  them  are 
not  only  undertaken,  but  successfully  car- 
ried out,  and  the  after  results  in  most 
cases  have  been  very  satisfactory.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  within  this  next 
three  to  five  years  the  field  of  lung  sur- 
gery will  see  a  most  promising  new  de- 
velopment. It  is  interesting  and  encour- 
aging to  note  with  how  much  more  confi- 
dence medical  men  look  upon  tuber- 
culosis than  they  did  only  a  few  years 
ago.  One  can  scarcely  fail  to  gain  the 
impression,  tho  it  may  not  be  said  in  so 
many  words,  that  now  the  medical  pro- 
fession feels  itself  in  a  position  to  cope 
with  the.  disease.  The  statistics  of  the 
mortality  from  the  disease  have  not 
changed  much  in  these  last  few  years. 
Pulmonary  consumption  still  carries  off 
about  one  out  of  every  seven  human  be- 
ings who  die,  but  the  disease  is  not  the 
hideous  nightmare  that  it  was  in  its  un- 
controlled and  uncontrollable  advance  for 
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the  preceding  generation  oi  physicians. 
The  new  medical  confidence  in  the  power 
to  treat  the  disease  is  not  begotten  of  any 
trust  in  new  drugs.  Certain  compounds 
of  arsenic  that  have  been  used  extensive- 
ly here  in  Europe  are,  it  is  true,  very 
highly  recommended  by  trustworthy  ob- 
servers, but  the  realization  has  come  that 
in  the  sanitarium  treatment  of  tuber- 
culosis lies  the  key  of  the  mystery  of  the 
therapeutics  of  the  "  white  scourge  of 
the  North."  Not  drugs,  but  fresh  air, 
suitable  food  in  abundance  and  a  properly 
regulated  life  are  the  long  sought  for 
panacea.  The  doctor  no  longer  advises 
the  tuberculosis  patient  to  give  up  his  oc- 
cupation and  take  plenty  of  exercise  in 
the  open  air.  Exercise,  especially  at 
times  of  high  temperature,  will  almost 
surely  be  harmful.  Every  moment  of  the 
day  is  regulated.  Rain  or  shine,  long 
hours  are  passed  in  the  open  air,  the 
sleeping  apartment  is  open  to  the  air  at 
night,  all  exercise  is  forbidden  whenever 
the  temperature  is  above  normal,  and  the 
diet  is  so  arranged  that  the  intake  of  food 
materials  shall  more  than  compensate  for 
what  the  daily  metabolism  consumes. 

Eor  assured  success  in  this  treatment 
the  case  need  but  come  early.  Here  is 
where  rapid  strides  are  being  made  in 
present  day  medicine.  The  diagnosis  of 
incipient  tuberculosis  is  being  approached 
from  so  many  sides  that  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  recognized  at  a  very  early 
period.  Resides  the  ordinary  physical 
signs  of  the  disease  in  recent  years  the 
Rontgen  rays  have  come  to  the  assistance 
of  the  medical  man,  and  are  of  very  great 
assistance  in  doubtful  cases. 

In  these  last  few  years  the  medical 
world  has  rejoiced  in  the  solution  of  one 
of  the  most  difficult  diagnostic  problems 
of  all  medicine.  In  certain  cases  it  was 
practically  impossible  to  recognize  with 
certainty  typhoid  fever.  A  young  French 
professor  at  the  University  of  Paris, 
working  at  the  Institut  Pasteur,  found 
that  when  a  drop  of  the  blood  of  a  pa- 
tient suffering  from  typhoid  fever  was 
added  to  a  drop  of  some  liquid  culture 
containing  typhoid  bacilli,  it  caused  the 
bacilli  to  run  together  in  clumps  and  para- 
lyzed their  activity.  If  the  patient  from 
whom  the  blood  was  taken  did  not  have 
typhoid  fever,  or  had  not  had  it  for  some 
years  before,  this  clumping  or  agglutina- 


tion phenomenon  did  not  take  place.  The 
stroke  of  genius  in  the  matter  was  the 
realization  that  this  principle  might  be 
applied  to  the  diagnosis  of  typhoid  fever.. 
Widal's  reaction,  as  it  is  called  after  its. 
inventor,  is  now  the  ultimate  criterion  on 
which  all  physicians  depend  for  the  diag- 
nosis of  typhoid  fever. 

Another  Frenchman  has  now  discov- 
ered that  this  same  clumping  occurs  in 
tubercle  bacilli  if  a  drop  of  blood  from  a 
man  or  animal  suffering  from  tuber- 
culosis be  added  to  them.  This  new 
method  of  diagnosis  promises  to  prove  as 
beneficial  for  medicine  as  the  correspond- 
ing reaction  in  typhoid  fever.  Already 
it  has  been  tried  in  Professor  von  Ley- 
den's  clinic  in  Berlin,  and  the  results  ob- 
tained by  its  discoverer  in  France  have 
been  substantiated.  There  is  a  medical 
proverb  very  current  throughout  most  of 
Europe  to  the  effect  that  when  they  find 
a  thing  to  be  true  on  the  banks  of  the 
Spree,  as  well  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine,  it  is  very  probable  that  there  is 
something  in  it. 

One  other  feature  with  regard  to 
tuberculosis  deserves  mention.  Doctors 
who  discussed  the  sanitarium  treatment 
of  consumption  frankly  confessed  that 
rest  of  mind  and  freedom  from  anxiety 
are  important  elements  in  effecting  a 
cure.  These  cannot  be  secured  if  the 
patient  is  worrying  about  the  condition 
of  a  family  that  he  has  left  in  the  face  of 
poverty.  Any  scheme  that  hopes  to  suc- 
ceed in  effecting  many  cures  must  in- 
clude also  the  care  of  families  during  the 
detention  by  disease  of  the  wage  earner 
at  the  sanitarium.  It  is  this  feature  of 
sanitarium  treatment  that  physicians  are 
organizing  now.  The  problem  is  being 
approached  from  so  many  sides  that  its 
solution  seems  near  at  hand.  At  last  the 
crusade  against  the  greatest  enemy  of 
mankind,  the  one  that  carries  off  more 
than  all  the  other  contagious  diseases  put 
together,  is  being  organized  in  a  way 
worthy  of  the  end  of  a  great  century. 
That  this  organization  is  not  coming  in  a 
few  favored  places  but  all  over  the  world 
can  be  best  seen  at  an  International  Medi- 
cal Congress  like  this,  and  the  medical 
world  goes  back  to  its  homes  encouraged 
to  carry  on  the  greatest  work  for  the  al- 
leviation of  human  suffering  that  has  ever 
been  organized. 


The  Jesuit  College  of  the  Philippines. 

By  the  Rev.   D.   Fernando  Bernitez,* 


Administrator  of  the  College. 


ST.  JOSEPH'S  COLLEGE  was 
founded  in  [6oi,  and  owed  its  ex- 
istence to  the  efforts  of  Diego 
Garcia,  Inspector  of  the  Jesuits  for  the 
Philippine  Islands.  As  was  the  custom 
in  those  days,  all  educational  work  was 
placed  in  charge  of  the  priesthood ;  the 
clergy  not  only  establishing,  hut  control- 
ling and  managing  the  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  Spanish  world, 
which  at  that  period  constituted  no  in- 
considerahle  portion  of  the  entire  glohe. 
Father  Chirino,  rector  of  the  College 
Maximo,  was  instructed  to  establish  a 
seminary  to  be  called  St.  Joseph's  ;  the  in- 
ference is  that  at  the  beginning  the  lat- 
ter was  an  adjunct  of  the  former.  On 
the  25th  of  August,  1601,  occurred  the 
first  matriculation,  P.  Guzman,  son  of 
one  of  the  prominent  Spaniards  of  that 
early  period,  being  the  first  of  the  list  of 
13  students,  who  antedated  the  first  of 
Harvard's  classes  by  more  than  a  genera- 
tion. 

The  seminary  seems  to  have  been  lib- 
erally supported  by  the  people  of  Ma- 
nila, its  chief  endowment,  however,  com- 
ing from  Captain  Figueroa,  com- 
mandante  of  Mindanao,  who  by  his 
will  bequeathed  his  property  to  his  two 
daughters,  in  case  of  the  death  of  either 
her  share  to  revert  to  the  seminary  and 
College  Maximo.  Shortly  after  the 
younger  daughter  was  drowned  on  a 
voyage  to  Mexico,  the  commander  hav- 
ing previously  been  killed  in  battle.  The 
amount  falling  to  the  college,  with  the 
other  contributions,  seems  to  have  placed 
it  in  flourishing  financial  circumstances, 
the  Figueroa  legacy,  besides  $30,000  in 
cash  from  Mexico,  giving  it  landed  in- 
terests of  considerable  value,  the  only 
incumbrance  on  the  Figueroa  legacy  be- 
ing the  obligation  to  support  three 
scholarships. 

Up  to  1768  the  college  advanced  rap- 
idly in  public  favor  as  an  educational 
institution.  It  experienced  various 
vicissitudes.  The  great  earthquake  of  1645 

*  Obtained  by  an  interview. 


devastated  its  properties.  An  institu- 
tion was  established  by  Governor  Hur- 
tado,  called  the  College  of  St.  Peter's, 
and  made  part  of  St.  Joseph,  bringing 
to  the  latter  $12,000,  but  Governor 
Chacon,  through  enmity  to  Ilurtado,  sup- 
pressed St.  Peter's,  and  forced  St. 
Joseph  to  return  the  $12,000.  The 
forced  return  of  this  money,  with  the 
loss  occasioned  by  the  earthquake,  con- 
siderably distressed  the  college.  The 
King,  however,  came  to  its  relief  and  or- 
dered the  return  of  the  $12,000.  The 
order,  while  showing  the  royal  good  will, 
a  great  matter  in  Spanish  affairs,  edu- 
cational or  otherwise,  was  of  slow  ex- 
ecution, the  money  not  being  fully  re- 
turned for  many  years. 

The  Queen  Marie  of  Austria  also 
manifested  an  interest  in  the  college,  as 
shown  by  her  benefaction  of  $1,000  per 
year  for  12  years.  During  this  early 
part  of  its  career,  and  while  under  the 
control  of  the  Jesuits,  the  college  pros- 
pered, and  performed  a  good  work  for 
the  youth  of  the  islands.  It  experienced 
various  vicissitudes,  encountered  finan- 
cial difficulties,  but  under  the  able  man- 
agement of  its  earliest  administrators 
arose  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  deserving  of  the  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  Spanish  co- 
lonial world. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  in 
1768,  a  change  came  over  the  affairs  of 
the  school.  Governor-General  Chacon 
on  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits,  suppos- 
ing that  the  college  property  was  con- 
fiscated to  the  State,  forcibly  seized  the 
buildings,  appropriating  them  as  bar- 
racks to  the  use  of  his  troops.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Manila  desired  to  convert  the 
college  into  a  seminary  at  which  native 
youth  might  be  admitted.  An  appeal 
was  taken  to  the  King  by  both  Arch- 
bishop and  Governor-General.  The 
Crown  disapproved  the  purpose  of  both, 
and  by  royal  order  restored  the  college 
to  its  original   status. 

The  royal  order  of  restoration  took  ef- 
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feet  in  1777,  at  which  time  Dr.  Salacer 
took  charge  of  the  institution.  In  1810 
Dr.  Thomas  Casena  assumed  control, 
and  the  records  show  that  he  was  still  in 
charge  as  late  as  1813.  The  doctor  seems 
to  have  been  an  efficient  and  conscien- 
tious administrator.  In  portions  of  his 
reports  that  have  been  preserved  he  com- 
plains of  the  indifference  of  former  Gov- 
ernors, that  the  military  had  not  vacated 
the  college  buildings,  the  scholars  being 
limited  to  one  room  above  the  company 
quarters.  He  laments  the  poverty  of 
the  institution,  and  the  indifference  dis- 
played toward  it  by  the  Government. 

April  [2th,  [866,  Dr.  Felipe  de  Set  in 
became  rector,  who  appears  from  his  re- 
port, made  in  [869,  to  have  been  a  strong, 
progressive  man.  He  recommends  that 
a  practical  education  be  taught  in  the 
college,  particularly  urging  medicine,  stat- 
ing that  in  all  the  Archipelago  there  are 
only  twelve  physicians,  all  of  them  resi- 
dents of  Manila. 

In  1875  was  issued  a  royal  decree,  re- 
organizing education  in  the  islands, 
among  other  matters  providing  for  de- 
partments of  law  and  medicine,  to  be 
supported  from  the  revenues  of  St. 
Joseph,  the  said  departments  being  of 
the  University  of  St.  Thomas,  belonging 
to  the  Order  of  the  Dominicans.  Thus 
St.  Joseph's  College  became  in  a  meas- 
ure identified  with  the  University,  but  to 
what  extent  its  identity  was  lost  in  that 
of  the  I  diversity  is  not  apparent  from 
the  records. 

The  College  of  St.  Joseph,  whose  his- 
tory is  herein  briefly  outlined,  is  at  the 
present  time  the  subject  of  considerable 
interest,  owing  to  the  following  facts: 
Last  summer  an  application  was  made 
by  the  Medical  and  Pharmaceutical  As- 
sociation of  Manila  to  the  then  Gov- 
ernor-General, requesting  that  the  Col- 
lege of  St.  Joseph  be  transferred  to  their 
society.  Idle  association  aforesaid  is  a 
purely  secular  society,  composed  of  doc- 
tors and  druggists  of  the  city.  A  com- 
pliance with  such  request  would  trans- 
fer the  college  from  ecclesiastical  to 
State  control.  It  woidd,  in  fact,  be  the 
beginning  of  the  anticipated  contest  be- 
tween State  and  Church  in  the  Archi- 
pelago. 

It  is  understood  that,  acting  under  le- 
gal advice,   the   Military   Governor   had 


prepared  an  order  complying  with  the 
request  of  the  association.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  such  order  has  never  been  issued, 
and  will  not  be  by  the  first  (in  time)  of 
the  American  Military  Governors,  he 
having  returned  to  the  States. 

The  legal  issue  involved  in  the  col- 
lege case  is  essentially  different  from  that 
governing  the  much  mooted  Church 
lands,  or  the  landed  estates  of  the 
Friars.  In  fact,  the  legal  points  that 
would  require  decision,  should  litigation 
arise  in  the  college  matter,  have  been  in 
a  great  measure  settled  in  the  celebrated 
Dartmouth  College  case.  There  would 
doubtless  be  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  cases,  but  certainly  down 
to  the  year  1768  the  Jesuits  possessed 
a  trust  interest  in  the  college  of  which 
they  could  not  be  deprived  without  due- 
process  of  law.  If  the  Society  of  Jesus 
merely  represented  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  Church  was  the  real  party  trus- 
tee, then  it  is  difficult  to  see  in  wdiat  man- 
ner the  trust  has  ever  failed,  as  on  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  the  trust  con- 
tinuing in  the  Church  passed  on  to  the 
Dominicans,  another  branch  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  and,  as  represented  either 
by  the  Jesuits,  the  metropolitan  Church 
of  Manila,  or  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic, 
the  Church  has  been  trustee  of  the  col- 
lege property  ever  since  its  foundation. 

If  two  centuries  ago  Trinity  Church 
had  received  certain  property  in  trust  for 
educational  or  charitable  purposes,  and 
ever  since  retained  such  property,  great 
difficulty  would  be  experienced  by  those 
who  desired  the  transfer  of  the  said 
property  to  themselves,  whether  the  ob- 
ject was  to  devote  the  income  of  the  prop- 
erty to  the  same  or  a  different  purpose. 

For  299  years  the  College  of  St. 
Joseph  has  been  under  ecclesiastical  man- 
agement. It  is  true,  as  stated  by  the 
opponents  of  such  management,  that  the 
State  has  exercised  control  over  its  at' 
fairs,  effecting  important  alterations,  but 
the  Crown  of  Spain,  while  so  exercising 
control,  has  never  taken  the  institution 
from  its  original  trustees.  It  has  never 
been  converted  into  a  State  institution.  It 
began  its  career  in  1601  under  the  Jesuits. 
It  was  still  in  existence  as  an  institution 
of  learning  on  the  13th  day  o\  August, 
1898,  when  the  Americans  occupied  the 
city  of  Manila. 

M  AMI.  \. 


The    Financial    Problem    in    Porto   Rico. 


By  J.   D.  Whelpley 


Tl  I E  United  States  will  never  be  able 
to  govern  Porto  Rico  as  cheaply 
as  it  was  governed  during  the  last 
year  of  Spanish  rule.  This  statement 
may  be  received  with  incredulity  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  public  has  been 
generally  educated  to  believe  that  taxation 
at  home  was  a  mere  bagatelle  to  that  en- 
dured by  the  unfortunate  dependencies 
of  Spain.  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the 
Spanish-Porto  Rico  budget  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1897-1898  to  show  that  this  idea 
is  false.  This  fact  being  once  estab- 
lished a  query  is  immediately  suggested 
as  to  how  the  United  States  is  going  to 
maintain  permanently  the  government 
and  public  works  of  Porto  Rico  without 
imposing  an  increased  burden  of  taxa- 
tion upon  the  people  of  that  island,  or, 
with  more  or  less  cheerfulness,  go  down 
into  the  national  pocket  and  foot  a  con- 
siderable deficiency  bill. 

The  question  of  colonial  taxation,  in 
which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  had  no  experience,  must  be  treated 
from  a  relative  and  not  a  comparative 
point  of  view.  A  light  tax  to  one  peo- 
ple may  be  a  grievous  burden  to  another, 
and  this  holds  good  with  especial  force  in 
a  comparison  of  the  tax  assessment  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Porto  Rico.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  wealthy. 
Their  ideas  of  values  are  cast  upon  broad 
and  liberal  lines.  Their  resisting,  or 
taxpaying  power  is  tremendous.  They 
have  acquired  the  taxpaying  habit  and 
carry  cheerfully  and  without  much  ques- 
tion a  burden  which,  when  viewed  com- 
paratively, is  enormous.  It  would  fall 
with  crushing  weight  upon  any  people 
with  less  strength,  less  wealth,  or  less 
optimism.  This  burden  is  increasing 
each  year,  but  the  power  of  the  nation  is 
growing  in  proportion. 

To  understand  the  difference  between 
the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  in  this 
respect  and  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
which  confront  the  United  States  in  for- 
mulating a  new  and  presumably  self- 
sustaining  government  in  Porto  Rico  in 
the  face  of  the  last  Spanish  budget,  it  is 


necessary  to  have  at  least  some  general 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  existing  in 
that  island  and  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

It  is  a  country  of  a  few  rich  and  a 
great  many  very  poor.  There  is  little 
hope  of  becoming  rich  among  those  who 
comprise  the  mass  of  the  population.  The 
rich  are  rich  in  land,  but  not  especially  in 
money.  The  prices  of  sugar,  coffee  and 
tobacco  have  gone  down  steadily  for  sev- 
eral years  past.  The  smaller  fish  have 
been  swallowed  by  the  greater,  as  the 
former  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  trusts 
and  low  prices.  The  currency  of  the  is- 
land has  fluctuated  disastrously.  Span- 
ish surveillance  has  blighted  free  devel- 
opment and  individual  effort.  Inves- 
tors have  been  for  some  time  converting 
their  securities  into  money  wherever  it 
was  possible  and  taking  this  money  from 
the  country.  Capital  has  been  timid  as 
to  new  investment  and  anxious  to  with- 
draw from  old.  Few  of  the  so-called 
wealthy  men,  except  perhaps  the  foreign 
bankers,  have  done  a  satisfactory  busi- 
ness for  some  time. 

The  existence  of  these  conditions  has 
been  so  well  recognized  by  the  shrewd 
Americans  of  Wall  Street  that  there  has 
been  little  movement  toward  investment 
in  Porto  Rico,  even  since  it  became  an 
American  colony.     Porto  Rico  has  been 
investigated  and  "passed  up,"  as  they  say 
on  the  street,  until  some  future  time  at 
least.  With  the  masses  of  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico  it  is  worse  than  with  the  cap- 
italists, even  in  proportion  to  the  resist- 
ing power.     The  chronic  condition  of  the 
masses  in  all  the  Spanish-speaking  coun- 
tries  of    North    America   is   thoroughly 
bad  from  a  United  States  point  of  view. 
This  is  due  to  the  feudal  character  of  the 
holdings  and  largely  because  of    inherent 
traits  of  character  of  the  people  compos- 
ing  these    masses.     They    are    shiftless, 
easy-going  sons  and  daughters  of  an  in- 
dolent clime,  content  with  that  to  which 
they  are  born  and  impatient  of  an  am- 
bition   which    implies    hard    work    and 
deprivation  in  the  present  for  the  sake  of 
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the  future.     They  tread  the  daily  grind 

of  toil  merely  that  they  may  eat,  and  thus 
live  to  enjoy  the  frequent  intervals  of 
rest  and  simple  amusement. 

The  people  in  Porto  Rico  are  happier 
and  more  content  than  are  the  citizens  of 
the  so-called  great  nations,  for  the  for- 
mer live  much  less  complex  lives.  The 
awakening  which  is  coming  will  not  be 
to  a  happier  life  than  the  one  they  now 
lead,  but  destiny  has  decreed  they  shall 
now  bear  their  share  in  the  burden  of  the 
progress  of  the  world.  The  first  realiza- 
tion of  the  change  which  has  come  into 
their  lives  will  be  when  they  are  called 
upon  to  contribute  more  of  their  labor  to 
a  general  betterment  of  the  government 
and  the  carrying  on  of  the  public  works 
which  an  advanced  civilization  decrees 
as  necessary. 

This  demand  will  fall  heavy  upon 
them,  for  they  have  as  yet  little  or  no 
resisting  power.  Cash  is  a  small  part  of 
their  economies.  They  have  in  the  past 
yielded  up  but  the  modicum  of  labor 
necessary  to  maintain  the  existence  of  a 
community,  and  until  they  grow  more 
accustomed  to  the  burden  the  greater  and 
stronger  country,  which  has  adopted  the 
lesser,  will  be  forced  to  lighten  it.  If 
this  is  not  done  in  wise,  tolerant  and  edu- 
cational way  the  population  of  this  new 
possession  will  soon  become  sullen  and 
mischief-making.  The  United  States  is 
fortunate  in  one  respect — the  population 
of  Porto  Rico  is  by  far  the  most  intelli- 
gent, the  quickest  to  learn  and  the  most 
docile  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  West  In- 
dies or  the  North  American  continent  be-' 
tween  the  Isthmus  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  per  capita  federal  appropriation  in 
the  United  States  is  about  eight  dollars. 
During  the  last  year  of  Spanish  rule  it  was 
in  Porto  Rico  about  $3.50  in  silver,  or  a 
trifle  over  two  dollars  in  gold.  This  in- 
cluded even  the  support  of  the  Spanish 
soldiers,  the  Spanish  pensioners  and  the 
payment  of  such  tribute  as  went  to  Spain. 
An  analysis  of  this  last  Spanish  budget 
gives  rise  to  many  important  and  inter- 
esting questions. 

The  most  important  problem  is  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  system  of  taxation. 
The  manner  in  which  these  taxes  shall 
be  assessed  and  gathered,  and  the  allot- 
ment of  this  money  to  the  various  depart- 
ments, are  matters  yet  to  be  permanently 


arranged.  All  that  can  be  said  here  id 
to  review  conditions  as  they  were  created 
by  Spain  and  as  they  existed  when  the 
United  States  assumed  the  responsibili- 
ties of  that  country  in  Porto  Rico.  This 
is  necessary  to  obtain  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  difficulties  which  will  be  en- 
countered by  Governor  Allen  in  formu- 
lating an  American  system  of  govern- 
ment for  the  island. 

An  important  consideration  is  the  fact 
that  when  Porto  Rico  goes  to  the  gold 
standard  prices  will  nominally  fall,  and 
the  natives  will  be  slow  to  comprehend 
the  reason  for  this  apparent  shrinkage 
in  values.  The  sugar  planter  who  has 
paid  a  dollar  in  silver  for  a  day's  labor 
cannot  pay  a  dollar  in  gold,  for  he  has 
always  sold  his  sugar  on  a  gold  basis,  and 
as  the  margin  in  the  business  is  already 
extremely  narrow  he  would  more  than 
wipe  it  out  by  this  sudden  increase  in  the 
cost  of  labor.  With  Porto  Rico  on  an 
American  basis  the  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment will  increase  largely.  Our  sol- 
diers will  be  paid  three  or  four  times  as 
much  in  gold  as  the  Spanish  soldiers 
were  paid  in  silver.  The  salaries  of  the 
American  carpetbaggers  will  be  much 
larger  in  gold  than  the  Spanish  offi- 
cials were  paid  in  silver.  The  island 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  for  instance, 
received  a  salary  of  $960  a  year  in  sil- 
ver or  less  than  $600  a  year  in  American 
money.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to 
secure  Americans  at  any  such  scale  of  re- 
muneration. In  all  things  the  American 
system  is  more  liberal  than  that  of  Spain, 
and  all  payments  are  made  in  a  money 
nearly  twice  as  valuable,  or,  in  other 
words,  twice  as  hard  to  get  in  Porto  Rico. 

The  Spanish  budget  for  Porto  Rico 
for  the  fiscal  year  1897- 1898  was  the  most 
liberal  ever  made,  for  it  was  then  Spain 
foresaw  the  loss  of  Cuba  and  was  en- 
deavoring to  conciliate  the  people  of 
Porto  Rico.  All  restrictions  were  taken 
from  the  ballot  during  the  same  year, 
Spain's  authority  being  retained  by  re- 
serving a  sufficient  appointive  power  to 
control  executive  and  legislative  func- 
tions, and  the  lines  upon  which  the 
budget  was  cast  were  so  changed  as  to 
conform  with  this  more  liberal  policy. 
Porto  Rico  has  during  the  past  few  years 
been  governed  by  Spain  more  as  a  prov- 
ince than  as  a  colony,  being  favored  with 
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representation  in  the  Cortes  and  other-  the  people.     These  things  were  not  with- 

wise  treated  with  increased  consideration  out  favorahle  results  for  Spain,  and  m 

in  the  endeavor  to  create  a  patriotic  at-  Porto  Rico  now  there  is  still  a  Spanish 

tachment  for  the  mother  country  among  following. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The   Elevation    of   Negro    Farm    Life 

By  R.   L.   Smith, 

President  of  the  Farmers'  Improvement  Society  of  Texas. 

[Mr.  Smith  is  a  negro,  graduate  of  Atlanta  University,  the  organizer  of  the  society  for  the  benefit  of  negro  farmers, 
of  which  he  is  the  President,  and  has  done  a  wonderful  work  for  his  race.  He  has  been  elected  to  the  State  Legislature 
for  several  terms  by  the  vote  of  a  predominantly   white  community.— Editor.] 

IN  October  of  this  year  the  Hon.  Jo- 
seph D.  Sayers,  Governor  of  Texas, 
and  Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington, 
easily  the  most  famous  negro  of  to-day, 
will  deliver  addresses  at  Columbus, 
Texas.  The  occasion  that  brings  these 
two  great  men  together  is  the  second  an- 
nual fair  and  fifth  annual  convocation  of 
the  Farmers'  Improvement  Society  of 
Texas.  It  is  of  this  movement — its  cause, 
its  growth  and  what  it  hopes  to  accom- 
plish— that  this  article  is  to  tell. 

In   the    early   nineties   the    conviction 
was  forced  upon  me  that  so  long  as  the 
environment  of  the  race  remained  as  it 
was,  the  effort  to  bring  the  American  ne- 
gro up  to  a  high  standard  of  citizenship 
could  hardly  be  accomplished  with  the 
means    at    hand,    and    that    something 
should  be  done  by  us  for  ourselves  in 
lifting  up  the  common  people  about  us. 
I  have  heard  it  stated  on  the  very  best 
authority  that  six  millions  of  the  race 
live    to-day    in   one-room    cabins.     This 
constitutes  in  itself  as  grave  a  problem 
as   ever   confronted   the   nation.     These 
people  are  just  what  one  would  expect  of 
those  who  have  spent  a  part  of  their 
lives  in  the  hard  school  of  slavery ;  and 
the  lack  of  foresight,  the  improvidence, 
the  ease  with  which  the  marriage  tie  is 
contracted  and  broken — all  these  are  the 
ear-marks  of  the  system  from  which  the 
race  is  only  thirty-five  years  removed.     I 
had  all  along  felt  that  the  South  was  the 
most  fertile  missionary  field  in  the  world, 
and  the  race  was  the  very  best  material. 
Our  preliminary  meeting  was  held  in  De- 
cember,   1889 ;    and    in    the    following 
month  we  organized  the  Village  Improve- 
ment Society  of  Oakland,  Texas,  using 
the  name  and  some  of  the  objects  of  the 


organization  that  has  helped  so  much  to 
preserve  and  highten  the  natural  beauty 
of  our  Northern  and  Western  villages. 
We  concluded  that  the  following  would 
comprehend  the  most  important  objects 
for  concerted  effort  among  us : 

"  To  stimulate  our  members  who  are  home- 
less to  purchase  homes  and  to  urge  those  al- 
ready possessed  of  homes  to  improve  and  beau- 
tify them  ;  to  persuade  them  to  purchase  those 
things  that  are  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
comfort  of  our  families;  to  set  our  faces 
against  and  unite  our  efforts  in  fighting  those 
evils  that  tend  to  debase  our  characters  and  de- 
stroy our  homes,  the  principal  of  which  are 
gambling,  intemperance  and  social  impurity;  to 
refrain  from  spending  our  time  and  money 
upon  foolish  and  harmful  projects;  to  plant 
suitable  shade  trees  and  ornamental  shrubbery ; 
to  repair  our  highways  and  keep  them  in  or- 
der; and  in  general,  to  bring  up  our  homes  and 
borne  life  to  the  highest  American  standard 
compatible  with  our  incomes." 

These  objects  comprised  the  whole 
field  of  our  efforts ;  but  experience  soon 
demonstrated  the  utter  hopelessness  of 
our  task  for  the  majority  of  our  mem- 
bers under  the  conditions  which  meet 
them  in  raising  and  disposing  of  their 
crops.  So  we  added  to  this  platform  four 
more  planks : 

"  To  fight  the  Credit  or  Crop  Mortgage  Sys- 
tem;  to  improve  our  methods  of  farming,  and 
to  diversify  our  crops  and  raise  enough  for 
home  consumption ;  to  co-operate  in  purchas- 
ing those  supplies  that  we  could  rot  raise;  and 
to  care  for  each  other  in  sicknjss  and  de.lh." 

Upon  these  homely  principles  we  have 
done  our  work.  It  took  six  years  to 
bring  up  our  little  village  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  the  average,  but  it 
was  done,  and  you  cannot  pick  out  the 
location  of  the  homes  of  the  races  by  the 
exterior,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  interior 
of  their  dwellings.     The  distinguishing 
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features  of  "  Frecdmantown  "  were 
wiped  out  by  the  wave  of  general  im- 
provement that  swept  over  us.  Barbed 
wire  front  fences,  broken  window  panes 
stuffed  with  rags,  unpainted  houses,  and 
one  and  two  roomed  dwellings — all  these 
disappeared  as  if  by  magic.  In  their 
stead  were  neat  and  tasteful  cottages, 
well  built,  roomy  and  painted ;  front 
yards  that  look  well  until  the  summer 
drought  burns  them  up,  and  a  progres- 
sive, prosperous,  self-reliant  people.  The 
movement  spread,  and  to-day  we  have 
more  than  2,500  members  all  pledged  to 
the  carrying  out  of  those  principles  which 
constitute  our  platform.  These  are  buy- 
ing now  (August,  1900)  50,000  acres 
of  as  good  land  as  this  country  affords, 
assessed  at  an  average  of  ten  dollars  per 
acre.  They  own  50,000  horses  and 
mules,  and  more  than  2,000  head  of  cat- 
tle, besides  hogs  and  other  stock,  all  val- 
ued for  taxation  at  $175,000,  making  a 
total  of  more  than  $675,000  worth  of  tax- 
able property  for  something  over  2,500 
members,  making  the  average  assess- 
ment per  member  $275,  which  is  as  big  a 
step  toward  independence  as  the  tax-rolls 
show  is  taken  by  the  average  white  citi- 
zen. 

The  members  of  the  organization  have 
been  singularly  free  from  crime,  none  of 
them  having  as  yet  to  answer  for  a  fel- 
ony. In  this  village  (Oakland,  Texas) 
twenty  per  cent,  of  the  whites  live  in 
rented  homes ;  but  eighteen  per  cent,  of 
the  black  are  without  homes  of  their 
own.  The  holdings  of  the  members  of 
the  parent  branch  have  increased  in  the 
last  ten  years,  for  the  original  fifty  mem- 
bers (32  heads  of  families')  from  490 
acres  to  more  than  1,400  at  this  writing. 
There  are  a  hundred  communities  in 
which  this  change  for  the  better  is  tak- 
ing place,  not  so  conspicuously  as  at  Oak- 
land, but  the  transformation  is  going  on. 

Just  after  the  war  the  freedman  found 
himself  without  capital  or  provisions  to 
carry  him  until  the  crop  was  made.  The 
offer  of  advances  to  the  liberated  slave 
and  the  landless  returning  Confederate 
seemed  like  the  hand  of  Providence,  and 
many,  both  white  and  black,  who  sailed 
in  then  have  never  sailed  out.  Doubt- 
less  the  first  "advances"  were  made 
more  in  a  spirit  of  humanity  than  of 
avarice,  but  for  many  years  the  only 
limit  to  the  increment  of  greed  has  been 


the  ability  to  bear  without  becoming  so 
hopelesslv  entangled  in  the  mesh  of  debt 
as  to  move  off.  The  cotton  crop  for  the 
past  thirty-five  years  will  average  7,000,- 
000  bales.  These  bales  of  cotton  and  cot- 
ton seed  will  average  in  value  $40.  The 
average  value  then  of  a  crop  of  cotton  is 
$280,000,000,  and  for  3$  years  this  would 
mean  the  creation  of  $9,800,000,000  of 
wealth.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  this  is 
a  conservative  estimate  to  put  to  the 
credit  of  the  negro.  In  addition  to  this 
lie  has  made  all  of  the  rice  and  sugar, 
and  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  tobacco 
crop,  to  say  nothing  of  his  usefulness  as  a 
producer  of  naval  stores,  lumber,  iron  ore 
and  coal.  Of  all  this  enormous  wealth 
he  has  been  able  to  retain  but  $400,000,- 
000.  That  is,  while  furnishing  the  world 
an  admirable  example  of  increased  ac- 
tivities in  productive  industries  as  a  free- 
man, partially  educated,  he  has  only  been 
able  in  35  years  to  retain  less  than  4  per 
cent,  of  the  wealth  he  creates. 

The  industrial  slavery,  which  has  to  a 
large  extent  taken  the  place  of  chattel 
slavery,  and  which  in  its  working  and  ef- 
fects differs  but  little  from  it,  has  been 
brought  about  largely  by  the  crop-mort- 
gage system.  Through  the  credit  sys- 
tem, estimating  the  advance  at  but  40 
per  cent.,  the  average  annual  loss  to  the 
black  producer  of  this  crop  is  $45,000,- 
000,  making  since  emancipation  the 
enormous  total  of  one  and  a  half  billion 
dollars  without  any  equivalent  compen- 
sation. 

It  was  the  discovery  of  this  underly- 
ing cause  of  the  deep  widespread  and  al- 
most hopeless  poverty  of  the  masses 
while  hunting  for  the  key  to  better  homes 
that  gave  the  Farmers'  Improvement  So- 
ciety  all  the  room  it  needed  to  stand  upon. 
We  feel  that  the  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  better  homes,  better  lives,  better  citi- 
zenship is  to  stop  this  frightful  drain 
upon  our  resources  through  the  infamous 
credit  system,  or  its  equivalent,  the  crop- 
mortgage  system. 

The  next  step  was  to  make  the  farm 
sustain  the  farmer  in  the  matter  of  sup 
Diving  the  occupants  with  suitable  food. 
We  have  kept  in  view  the  modifying  of 
the  one-crop  system  and  the  raising  >^ 
such  a  variety  of  products  that  the  farm- 
er could  have  a  little  money  coming  to 
him  throughout  the  year. 

We  had  also  to  right-about-face  in  the 
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method  of  obtaining-  supplies,  and  in- 
stead of  living  from  hand  to  mouth  we  re- 
versed the  process,  and  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  purchased  as  far  as  we  could  our 
year's  supplies  for  cash.  This  was  done 
with  us  by  co-operation,  which  enables  us 
to  set  aside  out  of  each  bale  of  cotton  a 
small  sum,  and  then  by  purchasing  all 
at  the  same  time  to  catch  the  market  us- 
ually at  its  lowest  and  with  the  cash  in 
our  hands.  We  found  that  the  first  week 
in  December  answered  our  purpose  bet- 
ter than  any  other  time.  To  understand 
the  gulf  there  is  between  the  way  just 
described  and  the  cumbrous  and  expen- 
sive method  of  buying  on  credit,  I  give 
the  cash  and  credit  prices  of  a  few  ar- 
ticles bought  by  us  this  year: 

Cash  in  Credit  in 

December.  May. 

Cents.  Cents. 

Gran,  sugar,  per  lb.            4%  8 

O.  K.  molasses,  per  gal 25  60 

S.  C  bacon,  smoked,  per  lb 5%  12H 

Flour,  per  bbl            $3.60  $5.00 

Navy  beans,  per  lb 2s  6 

Tomatoes,  per  can,  2  lbs 5  10 

Leaf  lard,  per  lb 5%  12V£ 

Soda,  per  lb 4  10 

Kerosene  oil,  per  gal 15  30 

Domestic  (Lonsdale),  per  yd   7  10 

Rio  coffee 8  12^ 

Rice 5  10 

This  list  need  not  be  further  lengthened. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  the  contrasting  figures,  our  re- 
ceipts and  the  other  men's  accounts  are 
here  for  "ocular  demonstration." 

At  each  "  convocation  "  I  appoint  a 
Committee  on  Program.  This  commit- 
tee does  not  get  out  a  program  for  the  ex- 
ercises of  that  occasion  as  one  might  sup- 
pose. They  select  such  subjects  as  in 
their  judgment  are  suitable  for  discus- 
sion in  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  local 
societies.  I  give  the  list  as  handed  in  at 
the  last  convocation.  Each  branch  must 
select  and  discuss  one  subject  each 
month : 

What  new  lines  of  employment  could  we 
(■pen  up  for  our  young  people  through  our  own 
efforts? 

"  How  shall  we  lessen  crime  among  us? 

'*  The  mortgage  system — its  burdens. 

"  How  can  we  make  our  relations  with  other 
races  more  pleasant? 

"  What  can  a  Texas  farmer  grow  for  his 
family  use,  and  how  to  grow  it? 

"  What  can  we  do  to  promote  harmony  and 
bring  about  unity  for  good  objects  in  the 
race? 


"  Useful  things  that  are  often  wasted. 

"  What  is  the  difference  in  culture  of  field 
crops  and  vegetables? 

"  Co-operation  the  keystone  to  business  for 
negroes. 

"  How  can  we  get  our  members  to  read  the 
V.  S.  agricultural  bulletins? 

"  The  use  of  fertilizers,  (a)  What  to  fer- 
tilize, (b)  How  to  fertilize,  (c)  How  to 
judge  the  kind  needed. 

"  What  causes  cotton  to  die  out? 

"  Intensive  Farming  versus  Extensive  Farm- 
ing. 

"  The  selection  of  high  grade  seed  absolutely 
necessary  to  success. 

"  Buying  and  beautifying  of  homes  the  prime 
need  of  the  race. 

"  What  belongs  to  the  farmer's  backyard  and 
what  belongs  to  his  frontyard." 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  think  on  these 
things  and  not  grow. 

The  importance  of  giving  to  their  chil- 
dren a  training  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  great  occupation 
which  gave  them  their  bread — agricul- 
ture— was  not  overlooked  by  these  sim- 
ple folk.  They  want  to  become  special- 
ly skillful  in  their  line,  utilizing  as  far  as 
possible  the  admirable  system  of  public 
schools,  which  is  the  priceless  heritage  of 
the  children  of  Texas.  Three  years  ago 
the  "  convocation  "  passed  the  following 
plan : 

"  1.  The  organization  as  completely  as  pos- 
sible of  each  community  or  settlement  into 
Farmers'  Improvement  Societies  with  Auxil- 
iaries. 

"  2.  The  dividing  of  the  part  of  the  State 
most  thickly  peopled  by  our  race  into  districts, 
say  embracing  8,100  square  miles  (45  miles  in 
each  direction  from  a  central  point). 

'*  3.  The  renting  of  land  by  the  organization 
to  supplement  the  public  school  fund.  The 
employing  of  a  teacher  versed  in  agricultural 
knowledge  in  each  school.  Labor  to  be  fur- 
nished free  by  members,  products  to  be  used 
to  pay  salary  and  improve  school. 

"  4.  The  establishing  of  a  higher  school  in 
each  district  as  near  the  middle  of  the  division 
as  possible.  The  school  to  be  built  by  societies, 
not  to  be  of  the  highest  grade,  but  the  instruc- 
tion of  a  grade  higher  than  that  given  in  the 
public  school. 

"  5.  The  establishing,  equipping  and  operat- 
ing of  one  school  in  the  State  complete  in  all 
of  its  details  where  instruction  in  all  styles  of 
scientific  agriculture  will  be  given,  diplomas 
granted,  etc." — (Agricultural  College). 

This  plan  takes  it  for  granted  that  there 
will  be  a  competent  supervisor  constant- 
ly on  the  road. 

We  have  kept  in  view  in  this  work  the 
principle  so  admirably  stated  by  Arch- 
bishop Sumner,  "  The  only  true  secret  of 
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assisting  the  poor  is  to  make  them  agents  of  the  race  what  has  been  done  through 

in      bettering     their     own      condition."  these  Christian  agencies  for  me  and  for 

i'wenty  years  ago,  when  a  student  at  At-  so  many  others.     The  white  people  of  the 

lanta  University,  the  principles  of  thrift,  South  have  not  only  countenanced  the 

steady  industry,  economy,  self-help  and  movement,  but  have  encouraged  me  in 

self-sacrifice  were  taught  us  by  precept  every  possible  way,  honoring  me  far  be- 

and  example,  and  this  movement  is  an  ef-  yond  my  deserts. 

fort    tO   dO   for  the   Unfortunate   and   lowly  Oakland,   Texas. 


Her    Magic. 

By  Theodore  Roberts. 

WAS  it  a  lyric  you  played  last  night? 
Lyric  and  ballad  and  epic,  too ; 
Life  and  War  and  the  dawning  light ; 
Marching  and  doubting  and  winning  through. 
How  can  I  name  them?  the  thousand  things 

You  taught  the  ivory  keys  to  say — 
Leaves,  and  rivers,  and  swords,  and  wings, 
And  the  low,  red  flame  of  the  ending  day. 


All  that  memory  holds  to  me, 

All  that  Fate's  worn  dice  may  win. 

Swung  to  my  sight  like  the  swinging  sea- 
Laughter,  and  Fame  and  Sin. 

I  found  the  heart  of  forgotten  springs ; 
Aprils,  golden  with  Hope  and  Dream 

Started  up  with  the  stir  of  wings 
Along  the  bend  of  the  stream. 


T  heard  the  crash  of  shields  that  lift, 

I  heard  the  shouting  from  bridge  and  ford. 
I  heard  the  battle  come  down  the  rift 

To  the  Thunder-song  of  the  Sword. 
Knights  in  their  harness  galloped  by 

With  the  trail  of  their  crimson  flags  above- 
Then,  soft,  like  the  gray  in  a  twilight  sky 

Your  magic  whispered  of  Love. 

T  know  my  art  for  a  trick  of  rhyme! 

I  hear  my  poor  words  jar  and  break ! 
The  merry  gods  in  the  Halls  of  Time 

Laugh  at  the  songs  I  make. 
The  skill  is  yours  to  lead  us  along 

By  purple  mountain  and  lyric  sea; 
The  clouded  vision  and  broken  song 

And  weary  quest  they  have  given  me. 

>t.  foHN'1;,  Newfoundland 
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The  Essence  of  Christianity.* 

Harnack's  new  book  is  a  popular 
presentation,  from  the  historical  point  of 
view,  of  the  great  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,  based  upon  the  re- 
sults of  the  best  biblical  and  historical 
scholarship  of  the  day,  and  intended, 
not  for  the  technical  student  of  the 
Scriptures,  but  for  the  educated  laity  in 
general.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
changed  situation  of  affairs  in  the  world 
of  philosophical  and  theological  thought, 
its  character  and  contents  cannot  fail  to 
suggest  to  the  reader  the  famous 
"  Reden  "  of  Schleiermacher,  with  which 
the  century  opened,  and  which  were  in- 
tended to  recall  to  reason  the  educated 
of  all  classes,  who  at  that  time,  through 
the  influence  of  "  Vulgar  Rationalism  " 
had  virtually  broken  with  Christianity. 
Harnack's  work  does  not  propose  to  be 
apologetical,  as  Schleiermacher's  did, 
but  in  reality  his  sixteen  lectures,  which 
this  volume  contains,  are  a  defensive 
and  offensive  apologetic  of  the  positive 
teachings  of  modern  theological  and 
critical  research,  and  the  presentation  of 
these  teachings  in  a  manner  most  ac- 
ceptable to  a  thinker  with  heart  and 
mind  open  to  new  methods  and  new 
ideas.  This  semi-apologetical  charac- 
ter the  author  himself  recognizes  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  Introduction,  where 
he  states  that  one  of  his  purposes  has 
been  to  show,  that  beneath  all  of  the 
many  trends  and  tendencies  of  historical 
Christianity,  its  essence  and  substance 
has  ever  continued  the  same,  and  that  his 
book  is  accordingly  a  plea  for  peace  and 
not  a  declaration  of  war. 

It  is  a  matter  of  special  congratulation 
that  the  gifted  Berlin  historian  who  now 
so  ably  fills  the  famous  chair  of  Neander 
in  the  Berlin  University,  should  have 
undertaken  such  an  important  work.  He 
undoubtedly  is  the  most  brilliant  and  in- 
fluential theological  professor  of  Ger- 
many, and  combines,  as  few  do,  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  principles  and  practices 

*  Das  Wesen  des  Christentt'ms.  von  Adolf  Hat-nack, 
Leipzig.  J.  C.  Hinrich'sche  Buchhandlung.  1900.  Pp. 
192.    Price*4.2o  marks. 


of  theological  criticism  with  a  warm  be- 
lief in  the  essentials  of  Evangelical 
Christianity.  This  volume  again  shows, 
as  did  his  compendious  "  History  of 
Christian  Literature,"  that  the  latter  ele- 
ment is  increasingly  gaining  the  as- 
cendency over  the  former.  These  are 
important  positions  in  the  present  work, 
notably  at  such  points  as  where  he 
strongly  maintains  the  perfect  original- 
ity of  Christ's  teachings,  when  he  de- 
clares most  emphatically  that  the  Pau- 
line theology  is  a  natural  and  normal  and 
necessary  development  of  the  funda- 
mental teachings  of  Christ,  in  which  he 
takes  decided  issue  with  what  is  current- 
ly accepted  as  the  results  of  critical  re- 
search. Harnack  has  here  again  shown 
a  tendency  toward  older  views  that  is 
only  surprising  to  those  who  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  his  antecedents  and  early 
training.  Not,  indeed,  is  this  to  be  un- 
derstood as  tho  he  has  discarded  all  of 
his  critical  views  with  reference  to  the 
questions  of  New  Testament  Isagogics. 
He  rather  harshly  declares  against  the 
historical  character  of  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel ;  he  maintains  that  outside  of  the 
three  Synoptic  Gospels  we  have  not 
enough  reliable  information  concerning 
Christ  and  his  gospel  that  could  be  writ- 
ten on  a  single  page ;  he  rejects  even  por- 
tions of  the  Synoptics,  especially  the 
story  of  the  tirth  and  childhood  of  Christ. 
Quite  naturally  this  limitation  of  sources 
makes  his  picture  of  Christ  and  the  gos- 
pel not  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  dog- 
maticism  of  the  older  school.  The  omis- 
sion of  what  is  expected  at  many  places 
is  sometimes  painful.  Yet  all  things 
considered,  the  Synoptic  Christ  as  pre- 
sented by  Harnack  does  not  differ,  save 
possibly  in  degree,  from  that  offered  by 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  many  instances 
the  interpretation  of  the  data  of  the  Gos- 
pels is  really  only  modern  in  form,  but 
conservative  and  positive  in  substance. 
This  is  especially  the  case  when  he 
speaks  of  miracles  and  the  demoniacs. 
Of  the  former,  e.  g.,  he  declares  that  the 
facts  as  reported  in  the  Gospels  cannot 
be  denied,  only  they  are  not  to  be  inter- 
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preted  as  disturbances  and  interruptions 

of  the  laws  of  nature,  but  as  the  exhibi- 
tions of  such  laws  which  we  as  yet  do  not 
understand.  There  are  no  miracles  in  the 
gospels,  but  there  are  miraculous  events 
reported  and  these  are  historically  cor- 
rect. 

The  work  of  Ilarnack  is  divided  into 
two  general  parts,  one  of  these  discuss- 
ing the  gospel  of  Jesus  as  he  himself 
proclaimed  it ;  and  the  second  describ- 
ing that  gospel  as  it  appears  in  history 
represented  in  the  churches  of  the  apos- 
tolic age,  the  early  Catholic  period,  the 
Greek  Catholic,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and 
the  Protestant  Churches.  Quite  natu- 
rally the  first  is  the  chief  and  essential 
part  of  the  book.  As  the  essentials  of 
Christ's  doctrine  Harnack  describes  three 
groups  of  ideas  circling  around  the  cen- 
tral thoughts  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
and  its  coming;  of  God  as  the  Father, 
and  the  inestimable  value  of  a  human 
soul ;  and  of  the  better  righteousness  and 
the  Law  of  Love.  The  bearings  of  these 
groups  of  ideas  are  then  developed  in  a 
sixfold  relationship — namely,  the  Gospel 
and  the  World,  or  Ascetics ;  the  Gospel 
and  the  Poor,  or  the  Social  Question  ;  the 
Gospel  and  the  Right,  or  the  Question 
of  Human  Ordinances ;  the  Gospel  and 
Work,  or  the  Question  of  Culture  and 
Civilization;  the  Gospel  and  the  Son  of 
God,  or  the  Question  of  Christology ;  the 
Gospel  and  Doctrine,  or  the  Question  of 
Confession.  In  the  details  of  these  dis- 
cussions Ilarnack  shows  the  practical 
bearings  of  the  principles  of  Christian- 
it)-  on  about  all  of  the  leading  problems 
of  the  day.  and  does  so  in  a  manner  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  to  all. 

In  many  respects  this  is  really  a  mar- 
velous book.  Rarely  is  a  work  devoted 
to  the  discussion  of  biblical  principles 
and  teaching  so  warm  hearted  and  elo- 
quent as  this  one.  It  is  evidently  the 
production  of  the  deepest  convictions  of 
the  writer  and  cannot  fail  to  touch  the 
hearts  of  those,  too,  who  cannot  share 
many  of  its  positions.  It  scarcely  re- 
quired the  notice  on  the  title  page  that 
the  book  was  originally  not  the  product 
of  the  midnight  oil,  but  was  delivered 
viva  voce  as  lectures  to  the  university 
students  of  all  the  faculties,  and  not  mere- 
ly of  the  theological.  They  were  taken 
down  in  shorthand  by  a  student,  and  re- 
vised for  print  by  the  author.     They  have 


retained  much  of  the  fire  of  the  oral  ad- 
dress. Every  sentence,  however,  is 
manifestly  the  result  of  close  study;  a 
condensation  of  the  thought  of  a  scholar 
of  the  first  magnitude;  and  the  whole  is 
readily  recognized  as  the  outcome  of  re- 
searches of  a  university  life  covering 
thirty  years.  Xo  reader  will  study  this 
work  without  great  benefit  to  himself.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  he  has  no  index, 
but  only  a  meager  table  of  contents.  An 
English  translation  is  announced  under 
the  title,  "  What  is  Christianity  ?  " 

International   Politics  * 

Altho  the  plan  of  this  book  lacks 
unity,  the  view  of  the  relations  of  the 
great  Powers  which  it  presents  is  in- 
structive, and  the  account  of  the  Oriental 
situation  is  certainly  timely.  In  fact,  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  is  exact- 
ly the  book  which  a  great  many  people 
have  been  wishing  for.  It  discusses,  in 
a  philosophical  way,  the  modern  develop- 
ment of  the  principle  of  nationalism, 
with  its  inevitable  attendants,  interna- 
tional rivalry  in  commerce  and  in  ter- 
ritorial expansion.  Machiavelli  is  rec- 
ognized as  anticipating  the  modern  ten- 
dencies, and  the  relations  of  the  ideas  of 
world  empire  and  national  imperialism 
are  contrasted.  Commercial  expansion, 
it  is  shown,  has  led  to  colonization,  and 
attempts  at  colonization.  Colonies  have 
led  to  increased  navies,  and  wherever 
merchants  and  missionaries  have  gone 
outside  of  Christendom  there  have  been 
demands  for  the  extension  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  States  from  which  they  have 
come. 

These  general  tendencies  are  illus- 
trated by  the  example  of  the  new  *  ier 
man  Empire,  and  by  references  to  the 
new  conditions  under  which  our  own 
country  finds  itself.  The  Chinese  ques- 
tion is  recognized  as  the  true  center  oi 
interest  in  international  politics,  and  the 
study  of  that  question  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  parts  of  the  book.  Nowhere 
else  can  we  find,  within  equal  space.  SO 
clear  an  account  of  the  social  and  polit- 
ical characteristics  of  China,  and  of  the 
actual  nature  of  the  interests  acquired  by 
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foreign  nations  in  the  Chinese  Empire. 
Of  nearly  as  great  value  are  the  chap- 
ters on  the  political  influence  of  the  great 
Powers  in  China,  the  policy  of  Russia 
and  the  probable  effect  on  Europe  of  the 
contest  over  the  partition  of  that  coun- 
trv,  of  the  struggle  to  obtain  spheres  of 
influence.  In  spite  of  some  repetitions, 
the  treatment  of  these  subjects  is  so  con- 
densed as  not  to  admit  of  being  sum- 
marized. We  can  hardly  say  that  Pro- 
fessor Reinsch  reaches  our  conclusions; 
he  points  out  tendencies  and  shows  what 
they  involve  unless  they  are  checked,  but 
he  does  not  assume  to  predict  whether 
they  will  be  checked  or  not.  But  he 
shows  clearly  enough  what  dangers  are 
involved  in  the  present  situation,  and  in 
the  relations  which  must  prevail  between 
the  Governments  of  the  world  so  long  as 
they  are  administered  in  the  present 
spirit. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury opens  with  the  substitution  of  the 
national  for  the  humanitarian  idea.  The 
nation  must  develop  itself ;  it  must  ex- 
clude foreign  influences  and  be  self-de- 
pendent. When  it  has  reached  this 
stage  it  must  assert  itself  abroad ;  it  must 
extend  its  commerce,  defend  it  by  a  navy, 
seize  territory  where  it  may  expand.  If 
other  nations  resist  it  they  must  be  sub- 
dued ;  logically  nationalism  leads  direct- 
ly to  all  embracing  empire  like  that  of 
Rome.  Practically,  the  process  is  slow. 
The  small  and  weak  States  are  first  swal- 
lowed up,  and  at  last  the  great  ones 
stand  face  to  face,  full  of  envy  and  jeal- 
ous rage.  Only  the  fear  of  annihilation 
restrains  them  from  the  life  or  death 
struggle,  and  for  dread  of  being  caught 
unprepared  for  battle  all  mankind  will  be 
kept  under  arms. 

For  world  politics  of  this  kind,  popu- 
lar or  representative  Governments  are 
ill  fitted.  Questions  of  foreign  policy 
cannot  be  made  the  subjects  of  party 
controversies.  When  the  administration 
has  taken  a  stand,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
Venezuelan  episode  and  in  the  war  with 
Spain,  the  opposition  can  do  nothing  but 
support  it.  So  it  was  in  England  when 
the  Transvaal  war  broke  out.  In  Ger- 
many, foreign  relations,  naval  expend- 
iture, and  colonial  expansion  are  prac- 
tically withdrawn  from  the  consideration 
ot  the  Reichstag.  The  nation  must  have 
a  steady  policy  unless  it  is  to  see  other 


nations  getting  the  better  of  it,  and  it 
cannot  have  a  stead)-  policy  without  keep- 
ing the  direction  of  affairs  in  the  same 
hands.  An  aristocracy  or  a  despot  may 
maintain  a  permanent  foreign  policy ;  but 
so  long  ago  as  when  Thucydides  wrote, 
it  was  understood  that  a  democracy  was 
incompetent  to  govern  dependencies. 
The  lessons  which  we  may  learn  from 
our  own  recent  experience,  and  from  the 
complexities  of  the  Chinese  situation  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out  to  thoughtful  citi- 
zens. Professor  Reinsch  does  little  more 
than  allude  to  them ;  but  his  whole  book 
is  in  effect  a  weighty  arraignment  of  the 
international  hatred  and  jealousy  which 
result  from  selfish  national  policies,  just 
as  surely  as  like  passions  are  aroused 
among  individual  men  by  the  selfish  con- 
duct of  individuals. 


A  Manual  of  Personal  Hygiene. 
Edited  by  Walter  L.  Pyle,  A.M.,  M.D. 
Contributors — /.  IV.  Courtney,  M.D.; 
George  Howard  Fox,  M.D.;  E.  Fletcher 
Ingalls,  M.D.;  B.  Alexander  Randall, 
M.D.;  G.  N.  Stewart,  M.D.  (Edin- 
burgh); Charles  G.  Stockton,  M.D.,  and 
the  Editor.  (Philadelphia:  W.B.Saund- 
ers &  Co.,  1900.  $1.50.)  A  book  ex- 
actly in  line  with  the  Preventive  Med- 
icine of  the  period,  for  throughout  the 
seven  essays  which  gather  up  and  set 
forth  in  logical  order  and  sequence  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  various 
organs  of  the  body,  and  describe  the  sev- 
eral dangers  that  arise  in  connection  with 
each,  what  not  to  do,  if  we  would  live 
to  the  longest  possible  limit,  in  the  great- 
est possible  comfort,  is  set  forth  in  un- 
technical  language.  Dr.  Pyle,  a  special- 
ist himself,  has  selected  as  his  coadjutors 
men  who  are  also  accomplished  special- 
ists— each  a  master  in  his  own  field — 
and  they  treat  "  Digestion,"  "  The  Skin," 
"  The  Respiratory  Apparatus,"  "  The 
Ear,"  "  The  Eye,"  "  The  Nervous  Sys- 
tem "  and  "  Physical  Exercise."  There 
is  enough  of  anatomy  and  physiology, 
in  simple  words,  which  if  studied  would 
give  any  intelligent  layman  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  structure  of  the  body,  and  ex- 
plain to  him  the  reason  why  courses  that 
seem  innocent  enough  are  mistaken,  and 
which  followed  lead  to  endless  mischief 
in  such  del'cate  organs  as  the  eye  and  ear. 
The  illustrations  are  such  as  really  il- 
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lustrate,  and  now  when  we  are  learning 
how  much  of  health  and  happiness  are 
within  the  control  of  the  individual  this 
book  has  a  high  value.  Now  that  the 
whole  world  seems  to  have  gone  golf — 
and  bicycle — mad  Dr.  Stewart's  essay 
on  "  Physical  Exercise  "  is  especially  val- 
uable ;  for  he  demonstrates  the  value  of 
enough  and  of  the  right  kind  of  exercise 
*'  to  confirm  health,  to  give  a  harmonious 
development  to  the  body,  and  to  teach 
how  best  to  utilize  the  muscular  force  in 
the  different  applications  which  are  de- 
manded in  life,"  and  he  exhibits  the  lim- 
itations. The  ordinary  errors  that  peo- 
ple make  in  attempting  to  treat  defects 
and  derangements  of  the  eyes  and  ears 
are  pointed  out,  and  the  proper  meth- 
od of  treatment,  which  generally  con- 
sists in  hastening  to  a  specialist  is  in- 
sisted upon,  and  those  two  essays  alone 
are  worth  the  price  of  the  book. 

The  Crisis  in  China.  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.00.)  This  is  a 
collection  of  essays  from  twelve  distin- 
guished writers  discussing  various  phases 
of  the  Chinese  Question.  George  B. 
Smyth,  Rev.  Gilbert  Reid,  Charles  John- 
ston, John  Barrett.  Robert  E.  Lewis, 
Archibald  R.  Colquhoun,  M.  Mikharloff. 
Rear-Admiral  Lord  Charles  Beresford, 
His  Excellency  Wu  Ting-Fang,  Demet- 
rius C.  Boulger,  General  James  H.  Wil- 
son and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke  are  the  contributors.  While  much 
has  happened  to  throw  a  new  and  power- 
ful light  upon  the  whole  subject  since 
these  pages  were  written  they  still  pos- 
sess a  rare  interest  and  will  be  of  great 
value  to  every  person  interested  in  the 
greatest  world-problem  since  the  Refor- 
mation. The  various  writers  offer,  each 
from  a  special  point  of  view,  the  infor- 
mation gathered  under  most  favorable 
conditions.  A  college  president  in  China, 
the  president  of  the  International  Insti- 
tute at  Peking,  an  officer  in  the  Bengal 
Service,  an  ex-United  States  Minister  to 
Siam,  the  present  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington,  and  other  exceptionally 
qualified  students  and  observers  certain- 
ly  give  an  air  of  authority  to  the  book, 
which  we  commend  to  our  readers.  It 
affords  many  side  lights  by  which  to  see 
into  the  dark  places  of  China  and  to  un- 
derstand better  the  great  rearrangement 
now  going  on  in  Chinese  affairs. 


Pine  Knot.  A  Story  of  Kentucky 
Life.  By  William  E.  Barton.  (New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50.)  Mr. 
James  Lane  Allen  is  not  to  be  the  only 
writer  of  tales  of  Kentucky  life.  Here 
is  a  story  in  which  the  power  of  rude  but 
genuinely  wholesome  art  asserts  itself 
with  distinction.  Mr.  Barton  chooses 
for  his  scene  the  Kentucky  mountain  re- 
gion. The  time  is  the  stressful  period  of 
the  abolition  movement,  the  election  of 
Lincoln,  the  coming  on  of  our  great  war. 
Pine  Knot  may,  indeed,  be  called  a  story 
of  the  dark  and  bloody  neutral  ground. 
It  is  an  effective  picture  of  the  effect  of 
abolition  sentiment  battling  its  way  in 
the  almost  lawless  mountain  country. 
There  are  a  love  story,  a  fraudulent  min- 
ing scheme  and  a  plenty  of  adventures 
most  picturesquely  sketched  against  a 
background  of  unusual  strength.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  mountaineers  are  pre- 
sented with  truth  and  ease,  drawn  with  a 
free  and  firm  hand.  What  the  story 
lacks  is  dramatic  compactness  and  equi- 
librium— the  directness  and  unity  of  nar- 
ration which  goes  straight  to  the  goal.  It 
is  a  masculine  story,  vivid,  unequal, 
abounding  in  dramatic  incidents  and 
readable  throughout. 

The  Girl  at  the  Halfway  House. 
A  Story  of  the  Plains.  By  E.  Hou^h. 
(New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50.  I 
A  downright  engaging  story  of  life  on 
the  great  Western  plains  after  the  close 
of  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Hough,  after  he 
swings  clear  of  his  rhetorical  and  semi- 
poetical  introductory  style,  goes  at  his 
narration  with  a  free  hand.  The  book  is 
nothing  if  not  picturesque,  as  well  befits 
a  romantic  and  circumstantial  transcript 
from  cowboy  life  in  its  palmiest  days, 
and  running  through  it  is  a  sweet  love- 
story  which  makes  a  happy  ending.  We 
do  not  know  but  that  in  this  particular 
example  the  fiction  gains  a  certain  power 
with  the  reader  on  account  of  its  exag 
gerated  improbability,  especially  in  the 
smaller  details.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  ri<dit 
captivating  talc,  both  in  the  substance 
and  in  the  telling. 

Eben  Holden.  A  Tale  of  the  North 
Country.  By  Irving  Bacheller.  (  \\o± 
ton:  Lothrop  Publishing  Company. 
$1.50.)  A  good  and  thoroughly  inter 
esting  romance  of  American  life  i^ 
Eben  Holden.     It  is  the  story  of  a  bo\ 
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who  as  a  wait  begins  life  under  the  care 
of  a  strong-headed,  good-hearted  farmer 
<>f  Northern  New  York,  who  educates 
him  liberally  and  gives  him  a  chance  to 
go  well  prepared  into  the  battle  of  life. 
A  love  story,  some  journalistic  experi- 
ences in  New  York  City  on  the  Tribune 
staff,  a  plunge  into  the  great  war  of  the 
Rebellion  by  way  of  Bull  Run,  heroic  ad- 
ventures and  all  the  best  elements  of  ro- 
mance are  well  worked  into  the  pages. 
The  characterization  is  sketchy,  but  suf- 
ficient, and  the  whole  book  is  very  read- 
able. The  farmer,  Uncle  Eb.,  is  a  shrewd 
and  likable  man,  picturesquely  humorous 
and  wise,  whose  manly  sincerity  and 
strength  leaven  the  story. 

Recollections  of  an  Old  Musician. 
By  Thomas  Ryan,  of  the  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club,  Boston.  (New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.)  There  are  no  more 
genial,  and  few  more  entertaining,  kinds 
of  professional  autobiography  than  those 
from  the  musicians.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  ups-and-downs  of  a  calling  seldom 
too  readily  found  a  firm  support  and  a 
swift  vehicle  for  early  ambitions  have  not 
soured  the  heart  of  Amphion  or  Iopas, 
and  when  he  sits  down  to  fight  the  battles 
of  his  life  over  again  on  paper  the  hard- 
ships and  disappointments  seem  to  have 
lost  their  acuteness ;  and  the  musical 
landscape  overlooked  is  likely  to  stretch 
back  as  a  level  of  sun.  Mr.  Thomas 
Ryan,  so  long  identified  in  Boston  and 
far  more  widely  throughout  our  coun- 
try as  a  founder  of  the  old  Mendelssohn 
Quintette  Club,  and  as  one  of  its  inde- 
fatigable associates,  has  written  a  pleas- 
ant book  in  illustration  of  what  has  been 
his  musical  life;  and  the  simple  but  in- 
teresting pictures  in  Mr.  Ryan's  retro- 
spect will  engage  the  interest  of  a  large 
constituency  of  musical  readers  of  a  gen- 
eration to  whom  the  Bostonian  or  other 
currents  of  the  autobiographer's  art  have 
only  an  historical  significance.  Mr. 
Ryan,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  came  to  Bos- 
ton a  half  century  ago.  The  Mendels- 
sohn Quintette  Club  gave  its  first  con- 
cert in  December,  1849,  with  the  names 
of  August  Fries.  Francis  Riha,  Edward 
Lehmann,  Thomas  Ryan  and  Wulf 
Fries  on  the  club's  first  program.  Since 
that  date  Mr.  Ryan  has  been  a  busy  work- 
man ;  and  little  by  little  he  has  become  a 
Nestor  of  Boston  music,  but  the  kind  of 


Nestor  whose  heart  never  grows  ma- 
terially heavier  or  older,  so  far  as  one 
can  see.  no  matter  how  assiduous  are 
years.  His  book  is  a  straightforward, 
unaffected  and  graceful  little  personal 
story.  There  are  vignettes  of  eminent 
musicians,  little  vistas  of  high  nights  and 
shining  days  of  concert  and  opera,  now 
past ;  a  sprinkling  of  amusing  anecdotes 
— one  or  two  are  capital — and  the  feel- 
ing that  an  amiable,  sincere  and  modest 
nature  inspires  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Ryan  regards  his  life  and  tells  his  tale. 
To  those  especially  familiar  with  Bos- 
ton's musical  advancement  the  volume 
will  have  peculiar  interest. 

Winning  Out.  A  Book  for  Young 
People  on  Character  Building  by  Habit 
Forming.  By  Orison  Sivett  Marden. 
(Boston  :  Lothrop  Publishing  Company.) 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  push  this  book 
into  the  notice  of  young  readers.  It  is 
both  wholesomely  instructive  and  bril- 
liantly entertaining.  Every  page  is  an 
impulse  toward  right  living  and  practical 
industry,  honesty,  thrift  and  moral  sta- 
bility. The  author  has  drawn  upon  al- 
most innumerable  sources  for  anecdotes 
and  examples  illustrating  his  purpose. 
The  special  quality  of  his  book  is  in  the 
blending  of  story,  precept  and  biography 
into  a  continuous  plea  for  the  forming  of 
correct  life  habits.  No  young  person  can 
fail  to  be  benefited  bv  reading  Winning 
Out. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  the  Sis- 
ters Bronte.  With  Prefaces  by  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward  and  An  Introduction 
to  the  Life  bv  Clement  K.  Shorter.  (New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.75  the 
volume.)  Of  the  seven  volumes  which 
will  complete  this  handsome  and  valu- 
able edition  of  the  Life  and  Works  of  the 
Sisters  Bronte,  we  now  have  all  but  the 
seventh.  With  Mr.  Shorter's  Introduc- 
tion and  Mrs.  Ward's  prefaces  added  to 
the  life  and  works,  which  are  beautiful- 
ly printed,  illustrated  and  bound,  this 
edition  leaves  little  to  be  wished  for  in 
the  way  of  completeness  and  attractive- 
ness. 

Problems  of  Life.  Selections  from 
the  Writings  of  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott, 
D.D.  Selected  by  S.  T.  D.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Washington  Gladden. 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
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The  sweet  earnestness,  the  high  moral 
feeling  and  the  deep  religious  convic- 
tions of  Dr.  Abbott  appear  here  in  para- 
graphs that  are  like  crystals  of  rare  pu- 
rity and  brilliance.  The  selections  cover 
a  wide  field  of  thought  and  sentiment. 
On  every  page  of  the  307  in  the  book 
breaks  ont  the  light  of  Christian  faith, 
high  aspiration,  noble  love  and  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  right  thinking 
and  right  living.  It  is  a  comforting. 
stimulating  and  encouraging  book. 

mlcrocosmographie,  or  a  plece  of 
the  World  Discovered  in  Essays  and 
Characters.  By  John  Earlc.  (Lon- 
don :  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  50  cents.)  This 
pretty  edition  of  John  Earle's  quaint  and 
witty  essays,  to  which  is  added  the  trans- 
lation of  the  "  Characters  "  of  Theophras- 
tus,  is  added  to  the  little  "  Temple  Clas- 
sics," edited  by  Israel  Gollancz,  M.A. 
Earle  was  one  of  the  keen  minds  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  his  way  of  call- 
ing a  spade  a  spade  with  marked  em- 
phasis made  his  thumb-nail  sketches  of 
cbaracter  pungent  to  a  degree,  while  his 
penetrating  vision  let  nothing  worthy  of 
caricature  go  unnoticed.  The  editor's 
additions    to    Bliss's    notes    are    helpful. 

Ramayana,  the  Epic  of  Rama 

Prince  of  India.  Condensed  into  Eng- 
lish Verse  by  Romesh  Dutt,  CLE.  This 
volume  of  the  "  Temple  Classics  "  con- 
tains a  fluent  English  versification  of  the 
Epic  of  Rama  in  twelve  books.  There  is 
very  little  true  poetry  in  the  translation. 
The  verses  are  monotonous,  the  story  has 
little  color.  As  a  mere  rimed  presenta- 
tion of  facts  and  incidents  as  they  are  in 
the  original,  without  a  touch  of  the  true 
( )riental  zest  and  fragrance,  it  will  serve 
a  purpose. 

(  )ur  Native  Song  Birds,  How  to 
Protect  Them  and  Attract  Them  to 
Our  Homes.  By  D.  Lange.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.00.) 
A  practical  treatise  on  the  causes  of  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  American  song 
birds,  with  suggestions  touching  the  best 
means  of  protecting  them  and  attracting 
them  to  our  homes.  The  author's  re- 
marks are  sensible  and  full  of  attractive- 
ness, in  theory,  but  we  fear  thai  it  will 
lie  long  before  a  great  deal  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  practicing  bis  precepts.  We 
wish    it    were    otherwise. 


The  Queen's  Garden.  By  M.  E.  M. 
Davis.  (Boston:  Houghton,  .Mifflin  & 
Co.  Si. 25.)  Mrs.  Davis  is  one  of  the 
brightest  and  cleverest  of  the  brilliant 
company  of  New  <  )rleans  fiction-writers, 
and  in  the  Queen's  Harden  we  have  a 
thoroughly  picturesque  story  of  Creole 
life.  It  authenticates  itself  in  both  mat- 
ter and  style.  It  is  brisk,  sentimental, 
touching,  full  of  quaintness  and  humor, 
pathos  and  a  sort  of  hybrid  drollery  pe- 
culiar to  a  certain  phase  of  Creole  social 
development.  As  a  short  and  light  love 
story  it  is  admirably  suited  to  reading  in 
drowsy  autumn  weather  when  the  sun  is 
softened  by  a  tender  haze  and  the  wind 
smacks  of  summer.  In  the  end  a  very 
satisfactory   impression   is   left. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Cambridge  Edi- 
dition.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  $2.00.)  With  the  accurate  text 
prepared  by  Dr.  Rolfe  for  his  edition  of 
1877,  and  with  the  poems  left  out  of  that 
edition,  the  present  collection  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  poems  makes  a  well  nigh  ideal 
library  edition.  Mr.  Horace  E.  Scudder, 
who  has  prepared  it,  shows  his  eminent 
competency  in  the  excellent  chronolog- 
ical arrangement  of  the  pieces  and  in  the 
short  prefaces  to  the  groups,  the  notes 
describing  the  circumstances  of  com- 
position, and  the  retention  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter's introductions.  No  library  of  po- 
etry is  complete  without  the  works  of 
Scott. .  Here  is  a  complete,  accurate, 
well  printed,  well  bound  edition  in  one 
volume  at  a  price  surprisingly  low. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson. 
LL.D.  By  James  Boswell,  Esq.  In 
Three  Volumes.  (New  York:  the  Mac- 
millan Company.  $4.50,  net.)  This  is 
an  excellent  reprint  of  Mr.  Mowbray 
Morris's  edition  of  Boswell's  "  Life  of 
Johnson."  which  was  issued  by  Messrs. 
Macmillan  in  1893.  It  now  takes  its 
place  in  Macmillan's  "  Library  of  Eng- 
lish Classics."  Mr.  Morris's  bibliog 
raphy  is  prefixed  to  the  first  volume.  A 
thoroughly  good  index  to  the  whole  work 
is  appended  to  the  third  volume. 

Historic  Mansions  and  Highways 
Around  Boston.  By  Samuel  Adams 
Drake.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
$2.00.)  This  is  a  new  and  revised  edi- 
tion of  *'  Old  Landmarks  and  Historic 
Fields  of  Middlesex  " — a  work  well  done 
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— giving  a  vast  amount  of  historical, 
topographical  and  biographical  informa- 
tion along  with  excellent  descriptions  of 
houses  and  famous  spots  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston.  Many  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs and  drawings,  a  map  and  a  good 
index  add  greatly  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  book. 

Joseph  Glanvill.  A  Study  in  Eng- 
lish Thought  and  Letters  of  the  Sev- 
enteenth Century.  By  Ferris  Greenslet, 
Ph.D.,  Felloiv  in  English  in  Columbia 
University.  (New  York:  The  Colum- 
bia University  Press.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  Agents.)  This  is  Volume  I 
of  "  Columbia  University  Studies  in 
English,"  a  series  which  will  doubtless 
prove  valuable  to  students  and  general 
readers.  Dr.  Greenslet's  study  seems  to 
be  close,  careful  and  scholarly,  a  trifle 
dry  and  dusty  in  places ;  but  the  result 
upon  the  whole  is  a  work  of  value  in 
which  Glanvill  and  his  literary  and  reli- 
gious environment  are  clearly  analyzed 
and  appreciated  with  critical  cleverness. 

The  Early  Married  Life  of  Maria 
Joseph  a,  Lady  Stanley.  With  Ex- 
tracts from  Sir  John  Stanley's  "  Pr,e- 
terita."  Edited  by  One  of  Their 
Grandchildren,  Jane  H.  Adeane.  (New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $5.00.) 
We  have  here  a  large  volume,  nearly  500 
pages,  well  printed,  illustrated  and 
bound,  in  which  are  arranged  extracts 
from  Sir  J.  T.  Stanley's  "  Praeterita,"  fol- 
lowed by  the  correspondence  of  his  wife, 
Lady  Stanley.  The  period  chiefly  cov- 
ered by  the  collection  is  from  1766  to 
1823.  It  is  a  book  full  of  glimpses  into 
the  political  and  social  life  of  that  period 
in  England  and  some  Continental  coun- 
tries. Of  course,  we  are  taken  into  the 
company  of  many  celebrities  and  hear  a 
great  deal  of  the  polite  tattle  current 
among  the  best  people.  Nor  are  the 
pages  lacking  in  sterner  sketches  of  life, 
with  here  and  there  some  bloodshed. 
Many  of  the  letters  sparkle  with  woman- 
ly wit,  and  nearly  all  of  these  breathe  a 
fine  and  sweet  domestic  spirit  genuinely 
English.  While  this  is  not  a  book  likely 
to  find  a  large  reading  in  America,  no 
student  of  the  period  covered  by  it  can 
go  amiss  in  giving  it  attention.  The  il- 
lustrations, mostly  portraits,  are  good, 
and  there  is  an  excellent  index,  which 
makes  references  easy. 


Pausanias,  and  Other  Greek 
Sketches.  By  J.  G.  Frazer,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Litt.D.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  ( New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.)  The  ti- 
tle of  Dr.  Frazer's  book  is  misleading. 
These  are  not  Greek  sketches ;  but  they 
are  very  scholarly  and  attractive  sketches 
about  Greece  and  Greek  men,  letters, 
places  and  events.  No  living  man  is  bet- 
ter equipped  for  work  like  this  than  Dr. 
Frazer.  His  classical  knowledge,  his  ex- 
perience and  his  genius  lend  themselves 
to  it  with  the  perfection  of  fitness.  Read- 
ers with  a  taste  for  Greek  knowledge, 
who  yet  have  not  command  of  the  Greek 
language,  will  find  it  gratified  here.  A 
somewhat  extended  account  of  Pausanias 
and  his  writings  is  followed  by  ninety- 
five  sketches,  biographies,  descriptions 
of  famous  places,  battles,  etc.,  connected 
with  Greek  history.  The  style  is  clear, 
fluent  and  strong. 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary 
in  the  City  of  New  York.  Its  Design 
and  Another  Decade  of  Its  History,  with 
a  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Charles  Butler, 
LL.D.  By.  G.  L.  Prentiss.  8vo,  pp.  576. 
(M.,  W.  &  C.  Pennypacker,  Asbury 
Park,  N.  J.)  The  last  decade  has  been 
a  stormy  one  for  the  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  and  Professor  Prentiss  has 
given  in  this  volume  a  full  account  of  the 
relation  of  the  Seminary  to  the  trial  of 
Professor  Briggs,  and  also  an  account  of 
the  inauguration  of  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall  as  president.  A  series  of  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  directors  and  professors 
is  given,  with  a  longer  account  of  the 
services  of  Mr.  Butler,  long  president  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  volume  is 
one  of  no  little  historical  value,  and  the 
work  is  carefully  accomplished. 

The  Prose  of  Edward  Rowland 
Sill.  With  An  Introduction  Compris- 
ing Some  Familiar  Letters.  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.25.)  The 
late  Rowland  Sill's  prose  writings  are 
here  brought  together  in  one  volume. 
The  contents  are  divided  into  seven  parts  : 
"  Introduction,"  made  up  of  letters  to  va- 
rious friends ;  "  Nature,"  comprising 
seven  essays  on  out-of-doors  subjects ; 
"  Literature  and  Criticism  ;  "  "  Music  ;  " 
"  Psychology  and  Ethics  ;  "  "  Education," 
and  "  Life."  Sill  was  a  thoughtful  and 
pleasing  writer,  full  of  all  bookishness, 
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but  in  love  with  freshness  and  beauty. 
His  personality  informs  his  essays,  giv- 
ing them  the  grace  of  genuine  life.  We 
are  glad  to  welcome  this  collection  of  his 
prose,  which  added  to  his  poetry  makes 
the  full  record  of  his  literary  life,  which 
\\a>  unfortunately  short. 

A  Round  Table  of  the  Represent- 
ative French  Catholic  Novelists. 
(New  York:  Benziger  Brothers.  $1.25.) 
Twelve  French  novelists  are  represented 
in  this  collection  by  stories  from  their 
works  and  by  photographs  of  them- 
selves. It  is  a  book  which  all  readers, 
but  more  especially  Catholic  readers,  will 
find  quite  full  of  varied  and  excellent  en- 
tertainment. A  short  biographical  sketch 
prefaces  the  work  of  each  author,  and 
the  book  is  attractively  printed  and 
bound. 

The  Love  of  Parson  Lord,  and 
Other  Stories.  By  Mary  E.  Wil- 
kins.  (New  York:  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. $1.25.)  Five  stories,  all  in  the 
well-known  vein  of  Miss  Wilkins,  stories 
told  with  excellent  literary  art,  fill  this 
little  volume.  The  atmosphere  and  the 
environment  are  more  effective  than  the 
characterization.  Miss  Wilkins  gives 
the  "  local  habitation  and  a  name  "  with 
masterly  completeness ;  but  her  people  are 
embodied  arguments  rather  than  warm, 
living  human  beings.  As  arguments, 
however,  they,  too,  are  extremely  power- 
ful ;  but,  because  they  are  not  magnetic, 
they  fail  to  influence  beyond  mere  dem- 
onstration. 

The  Conception  of  Immortality. 
By  Josiah  Royce,  Professor  of  the  His- 
tory of  Philosophy  at  Harvard.  (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.00.)  This  is  the 
Ingersoll  Lecture  for  1899.  It  discusses 
the  conception  of  individual  and  personal 
immortality  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
idealist.  Thanslated  into  ordinary  terms, 
the  argument  turns  on  the  incomplete 
promise  of  human  life  here.  Its  fine 
points  are  the  strong  assertion  of  individ- 
ual and  personal  life  as  the  essential  and 
ideal  form  of  conscious  life,  and  of  life 
as  the  expression  of  will  and  purpose. 
These  are  for  short  Professor  Rovce's 
points :  (1)  The  world  is  a  rational  whole 
or  expression  of  the  divine  will  and  pur- 
pose. (2)  Every  aspect  of  life  must 
there fon>  share  in  the  uniqueness  of  the 
whole  and    mean   something  which   calls 


for  absolute  individual  expression.  (3) 
Which  it  does  not  receive  in  this  life  (4) 
tho  it  contains  the  promise  that  it  will  in 
its  essential  structure.  (5)  We  men  are 
therefore  to  each  other  hints,  indications, 
promises  or  proofs  of  a  real  and  various 
individuality  not  at  all  possible  in  the 
present  form  of  our  conscious  life.  (6) 
So  finally  the  individuality  of  whose  flick- 
ering and  fragmentary  existence  we  are 
conscious  and  trying,  as  we  can,  to  ex- 
press must  have  its  expression  in  a  life 
which  is  conscious  and  continuous  in  its 
conscious  personality  with  the  individual 
existence  which  is  our  first  dim  and  dark- 
ling revelation  of  our  relations  to  God 
and  truth. 

Songs  for  Columbia's  Heroes.  War 
Poems  for  1898.  Illustrated.  By  Clar- 
ence Hazvkes.  New  England  Publishing 
Company,  Springfield,  Mass.)  These 
are  the  poems  of  a  blind  young  man. 
whose  previous  books  have  been  reviewed 
in  these  columns,  and  those  who  have 
read  the  earlier  works  cannot  fail  to  see 
the  advance  he  has  made  in  power  of 
thought  and  literary  finish.  He  could 
sec  the  blowing  up  of  the  "  Maine,"  "  The 
Race  of  the  '  Oregon,'  "  and  the  exploit 
of  the  "  Merrimac,"  as  well  as  any  of 
us,  and  he  has  put  them  and  a  thousand 
other  thoughts  into  condensed  and  lyrical 
verse.  Besides  the  paeans  to  the  men 
who  "  saw  not  self,  but  felt  their  coun- 
try's need,"  he  has  gathered  up  his  many 
piquant  quatrains  and  sonnets,  that  make 
it  a  book  of  genuine  American  patriot- 
ism. 

Bible  Manners  and  Customs.  By 
Rev.  G.  M.  Mackie,  M.A.  i6mo,  pp. 
174.  (New  Y'ork:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  $1.00.)  Mr.  Mackie  was  for 
twenty  years  missionary  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  in  Beirut  and  has  studied 
carefully  the  customs  of  Syria.  The  il- 
lustrations are  original  and  very  inter- 
esting. For  a  small  book  it  is  one  of  the 
best  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject 
since  Thompson's  "  The  Land  and  the 
Book." 

Glimpses  Across  the  Sea.  By  Sam 
T.  Clover.  (Evanston,  111.:  Windiknow 
Publishing  Company.)  We  have  here-  a 
second  edition  of  a  pretty  and  entertain 
ing  book  of  travel  sketches  decorated 
with  red  "etchings"  by  Bert  Cassidy. 
If  we  are  glad  to  see  this  new  and  ini- 
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proved  edition,  we  are  sorry  to  find  that 
the  author  still  indulges  in  such  English 
as  "  the  soonest  possible  moment."  A 
*'  soon  moment  "  may  be  popular  in  Chi- 
cago, but  New  York  and  all  the  smaller 
centers  of  polite  learning  prefer  an  "  ear- 
lv  "  moment.  But  we  hand  Mr.  Clover's 
charming  little  volume  to  our  readers, 
hoping  that  it  may  soon  reach  a  third  edi- 
tion. 

Outline  History  01-  English  and 
American  Literature.  By  Charles  F. 
Johnson,  Litt.D.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature  in  Trinity  College,  Hartford. 
1  New  York :  The  American  Book  Com- 
pany. $1.25.)  There  seems  to  be  no  end 
to  the  making  of  histories  of  literature, 
especially  English  and  American.  Hap- 
pily most  of  these  works  are  good  enough 
to  be  useful,  very  few  of  them  bad  enough 
to  be  dangerous.  Dr.  Johnson's  book 
seems  to  us  well  written  and  of  sound  lit- 
erary and  historical  value,  suited  to  the 
needs  of  both  general  readers  and  school 
students.  The  arrangement  is  excellent, 
the  selections  are  representative.  A  good 
index  adds  to  the  reader's  comfort  when 
the  book  is  used  for  reference. 

The  Nervous  System  of  the  Child. 
Its  Growth  and  Health  in  Education.  Bv 
Francis  Warner,  M.D.,  London.,  F.R.C. 
P.,  F.R.C.S.  Eng.,  Physician  to  and  Lec- 
turer at  the  London  Hospital,  Etc.  (The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York.)  A 
book  written  by  a  man  who  has  person- 
ally examined  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  children,  studying  every  motion 
and  emotion  so  closely  and  minutely  that 
he  fancies  he  has  caught  the  brain  in  the 
very  act  of  thinking.  In  the  present  era, 
when  the  CHILD,  spelled  in  very  large 
letters,  is  being  studied  to  exhaustion,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  a  numerous  class 
who  are  working  along  the  same  lines. 

The  Rockies  of  Canada.  By  Walter 
Dwixht  Wilcox,  F.R.GS.  (New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.)  Under  the  above 
title  the  author  of  "  Camping  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rockies  "  has  revised  and  changed 
that  book  and  now  sends  it  forth  with  a 
beautiful  make-up.  The  illustrations  are 
many  and  fine,  twentv-five  of  them  being 
photogravures  and  nineteen  "  other  than 
photogravure."  Some  srood  maps  and  a 
full  index  are  added.  Mr.  Wilcox  is  a 
competent  explorer,  an  enthusiastic  stu- 
dent and  a  charming  writer.     The  pub- 


lishers have  brought  this  edition  out  in 
most  attractive  style.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
open  the  pages,  and  a  perusal  of  them  is 
like  wandering  in  the  high  Canadian  wil- 
derness, of  which  a  fine  description  is 
given,  together  with  many  personal  ad- 
ventures. 

Besieged  by  the  Boers.  A  Diary  of 
Life  and  Events  in  Kimberley  During  the 
Siege.  By  E.  Oliver  Ashe,  M.D.,  Sur- 
geon to  the  Kimberley  Hospital.  (New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
The  author  tells  us  that  the  diary  here 
presented  was  written  during  the  siege  of 
Kimberley  with  no  thought  of  its  publi- 
cation. It  gives  internal  evidence  of  its 
off-hand  composition  in  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  exacting  duties  of  a  hospital 
surgeon.  Its  interest  is  largely  due  to  the 
minute  details  of  experience  given  from 
day  to  day.  One  realizes  the  raw,  cold 
facts  of  the  siege  while  reading,  and  the 
book  is  laid  aside  with  an  oppressive  sense 
of  what  war  means. 

The  Dragon.  Image  and  Demon.  Bv 
the  Rev.  Hambden  C.  Du  Bose.  (Rich- 
mond. Va. :  The  Presbyterian  Commit- 
tee of  Publication.  Si. 00.)  A  sketch 
of  the  three  religions  of  China,  to  wit: 
Confucianism,  Buddhism  and  Taoism, 
by  a  writer  who  for  fourteen  years  has 
been  a  missionary  at  Soochow.  A  clear 
account  is  given  of  the  "  Mythology, 
Idolatry  and  Demonaltry  "  of  the  Chi- 
nese people,  with  numerous  pictures  of 
gods  and  other  religious  figures  and 
mythological  objects. 

In  Blue  and  White.  By  Elbridge 
S.  Brooks.  (Boston:  Lothrop  Publish- 
ing Company.  $1.50.)  A  capital  ro- 
mance of  the  Revolutionary  War,  with  a 
strong  historical  background  and  a  good 
plot.  Mr.  Brooks  has  told  his  story  with 
fine  effect,  filling  it  with  a  brave  spirit  of 
patriotism.  The  adventures  are  stir- 
ring. Boys  especially  will  enter  into  the 
rush  of  Mr.  Brooks's  incidents  with  a  rel- 
ish.    It  should  be  a  popular  story. 

The  Green  Flag,  and  Other  Sto- 
ries of  War  and  Sfort.  By  A.  Conan 
Doyle  (New  York:  McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co.  $1.50.),  is  a  collection  of  short, 
readable  stories  of  war  and  sport.  Some 
of  them  appeal  to  a  taste  not  very  pure, 
but  they  cannot  be  called  bad.  All  of 
them  are  interesting  to  a  degree. 
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I  \  the  September  number  of  The  Critic 
Andrew  Lang  discusses  "  Omar  Khayyam  as  a 
Bore."  He  is  not  the  first  who  has  felt  the 
boredom. 

....A  translation  of  M.  Leroy  Beaulieu's 
Renovation  de  VAsie,  with  an  introduction  by 
Mr.  Henry  Norman,  is  announced  by  McClure, 
Phillips  &  Co.,  who  also  will  publish  a  volume 
of  poems  by  Edwin  Markham  less  pessimistic 
than  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe." 

.  . .  .An  especially  fine  map  of  Palestine,  East 
of  the  Jordan,  has  been  under  preparation  for 
years  by  Dr.  G.  Schumacher,  of  Haifa,  and  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  German  Palestine  So- 
ciety. The  first  installment  of  this  map,  in- 
cluding Djolan  and  Western  Hanover,  has  just 
been  published  in  the  Zcitschrift  of  this  society, 
Vol.  22,  No.  4.     The  scale  is  1  x  152,000. 

.  ...Lothrop  Publishing  Company  have  in 
press  for  immediate  issue  a  timely  and  up-to- 
date  historical  sketch  of  China,  by  Hon.  Roun- 
sevelle  Wildman,  Consul  General  of  the  United 
States  at  Hong  Kong.  This  book  is  an  histor- 
ical sketch  of  the  Empire  and  its  people  from 
earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  It  is  entitled 
"  China's  Open  Door."  The  introduction  is  by 
Hon.  Charles  Denby,  former  Minister  to 
China. 

. . .  .Those  who  desire  to  have  the  results  of 
modern  theological  research  in  all  of  its 
departments  in  a  nutshell  can  do  no  better  than 
procure  the  Hefte  der  Christlichen  Welt,  a 
series  of  pamphlets  at  a  nominal  price,  pub- 
lished by  Mohr,  of  Freiburg  and  Leipzig. 
About  three  dozen  numbers  have  been  issued 
in  this  series,  discussing  from  the  standpoint 
of  modern  theological  scholarship  the  leading 
problems  of  principle  and  practice  in  this  de- 
partment. The  authors  are,  as  a  rule,  univer- 
sity professors. 

.  ...Altho  Thiers  was  a  prolific  writer,  yet 
no  less  than  fourteen  good  sized  boxes  of  docu- 
ments were  found,  constituting  his  literary 
resources  that  have  not  yet  been  used  for  the 
press.  These  include  chiefly  his  correspond- 
ence and  literary  notes,  of  considerable  value 
for  the  political  and  literary  history  of  at  least 
fifty  years  of  the  annals  of  France.  These 
writings  have  recently  been  presented  to  the 
National  Library  in  Paris,  but  with  the  proviso 
tli.it  they  are  not  to  be  published  during  the 
life  time  of  the  donor,  a  Mademoiselle  Dosne. 

....According  to  statistics  published  by  a 
Strassburg  journal,  the  present  summer  se- 
mester there  have  been  618  women  in  attend- 
ance, and  the  German  universities  and  937,  or 
a  total  for  Germany  and  Switzerland  of  1,555. 
Only  a  few  in  the  German  universities  are  can- 
didates for  degrees,  as  only  Heidelberg,  it 
seems,  will  admit  women  for  this  purpose,  but 
in  Switzerland,  where  republican  equality  pre- 
vails in  this  respect,  555  are  full-fledged  stu- 
dents. In  Germany  there  has  been  a  slight 
dei  lease,  the  total  in  the  preceding  term  hav- 
ing been  664,  but  this  decrease  has  been  caused 
by  restrictions  issued  by  the  Berlin  authorities. 


Pebbles. 

Low  Grounds  0'  Trouble. — "We  are  for 
expansion,  aren't  we?"  "Yes;  but,  say,  we 
don't  want  to  annex  Kentucky  or  China." — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

....  She  was  attempting  to  feed  an  eight- 
months-old  baby  with  some  form  of  herring. 
"  Do  you  think  I  don't  know  how  to  bring  up 
children?"  replied  the  indignant  mother  to  a 
remonstrator ;  "why,  I've  buried  ten." — Ex- 
change. 

Man   wants   but   little  here   below,   and   that's 

just  what  he  gets. 
And  he  collars  mighty  little  of  that,  unless  he 

watches  his  nets ; 
So  I'm  going  to  ask  the  President  that  will  be 

by-and-bye. 
For  a  little  Civil  Service  sit  that  I've  gimletted 

with  my  eye. 

I'd  like  to  serve  my  country,  in  lands  beyond 

the  sea, 
For  a  place  in  the  Diplomatic  Corps  will  just' 

about  fit  me ; 
I  know  I'm  the  man — I  admit  it — I  do  not  hesi- 
tate- 
Just  calculated  to  adorn  a  first-class  consulate. 

I  don't  care  where  they  send  me — Italy,  France 

or  Spain, 
To  Germany's  icy  mountains  or  Egypt's  golden 

plain, 
I  only  make  one  condition — one's  as  good  as 

a  few — 
I  want  a  place  with  plenty  of  space  and  nothing 

at  all  to  do. 

— Los  Angeles  Times. 

HOW    TO    PROPOSE. 

First  drop  mamma,  for  you  must  be  alone; 
A  man  can't  "  pop  "  before  a  chaperon; 
Then  choose  a  site, — the  Yard  is  just  the  place, 
Beneath  the  Chinese  lanterns'  magic  blaze, — 
But  if  the  band  is  playing  "  Rag-time  Lou," 
And  if  the  crowd  all  "  rubberneck  "  at  you, 
Then  take  her  somewhere  where  the  light  is 

dim, 
Take  her  to  Beck,  or  even  to  the  Gym. 

When  you  have  found  a  site,  ask  her  to  sit 
With  you,  and  watch  the  juicy  June-bug  flit; 
Or  spring  some  other  like  poetic  thought, 
For  by  poetic  words  they  oft  are  caught. 
Recite  to  her  some  drip  about  the  moon, 
That  great  round  orb  that  loveth  those  who 
spoon. 

And  speak  of  love,  of  ceaseless  love  galore. 
(But  do  not  speak  of  those  you've  loved  be- 
fore.) 
Then  cast  a  few  deep  breathings  on  the  air, 
Put  on  a  look  of  seeming  sad  despair, 
And  cry  aloud,  "  My  college  life  is  done. 
I've  got  to  face  this  cruel  world  alone, 
Alone  I  have  to  face  its  fearful  knocks, 
With  none  so  poor  to  mend  my  holey  socks." 
And  then,  if  she's  the  girl  she  ought  to  be, 
She'll    shyly    mutter,    "  Well,    what's    wrong 
with  me?  " 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 
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The  Difficulty  of  the  Chinese 

Situation. 

We  had  hoped  and  expected  that  with 
the  capture  of  Peking  would  have  come 
a  clearer  light  on  the  situation ;  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  We  know  nothing  more 
than  we  did.  The  Ministers  and  the 
other  foreigners  and  native  Christians 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  reach  Tientsin. 
Whether  they  are  yet  in  Peking  we  do 
not  at  this  writing  know.  The  dispatches 
received  from  the  Chinese  capital  are  dis- 
appointing and  surprisingly  meager.  The 
line  of  communication  with  Peking  is  not 
safe,  is  continually  broken,  and  there  is 
urgent  need  of  heavy  reinforcements,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  danger  of  famine 
caused  by  the  armed  Chinese  all  about 
the  city  shutting  off  the  supply  of  food. 
We  do  not  yet  learn  that  the  opposition 
of  the  Chinese  to  the  foreign  force  is  end- 
ed ;  indeed,  we  hear  of  heavy  bands  of 
well-armed  Chinese  soldiers  marching 
against  both  Peking  and  Tientsin.  Where 
the  Dowager  Empress  and  the  detained 
Emperor  are  nobody  knows.  The  Japa- 
nese cavalry  force  that  followed  them 
has  returned  unsuccessful.  Whether  Li 
Hung  Chang  has  any  right  to  treat  for 
peace  we  are  quite  uncertain.  The  atti- 
tude of  the  powerful  viceroys  is  by  no 
means  assured.  When  we  turn  to  the 
position  of  the  allied  forces,  we  are  very 
nearly  as  much  in  the  dark.  Have  the 
Powers  agreed  to  enter  the  sacred  Purple 
City?  We  cannot  tell.  Are  they  at 
war  with  China  ?  We  do  know  that  our 
own  Government  is  not  technically  at 
war.  only  fighting,  on  the  transparent 
theory  that  the  attacks  on  the  legations 
were  made  by  an  insurrectionary  force ; 
hut  is  Russia  at  war,  or  Germany,  or 
even  Japan  ?  We  do  not  just  yet  know. 
If  they  are,  then  we  cannot  treat  with 
any  Chinese  representatives.  As  the  con- 
ditions at  Peking  a  month  ago  were  the 
most  barbarously  and  grotesquely  atro- 
cious ever  known  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions, so  the  condition  now  is  the  blind- 
est, the  most  utterly  confusing  and  un- 
certain that  can  be  conceived. 


The  part  of  wisdom  now  is  to  wait. 
We  can  offer  no  judgment  further  of 
what  must  be  done.  We  do  not  know — 
we  cannot  know — whether  our  troops 
have  accomplished  their  purpose  and 
should  be  withdrawn.  We  cannot  tell 
whether  they  should  remain  to  make  pro- 
test against  any  proposed  territorial  seiz- 
ure by  other  powers.  We  must  wait,  as 
we  suppose  the  President  is  waiting,  for 
further  information.  We  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  likely  to  be  drawn  into 
any  further  complications  in  China ;  we 
only  feel  assured  that  if  it  should  be  nec- 
essary to  do  something  more  to  assure 
the  success  of  the  policy  of  the  open  door 
in  China,  and  of  the  preservation  of  the 
Empire,  the  United  States  ought  not  to 
shrink  from  its  task. 

The  President  thus  far  has  made  no 
mistakes  in  his  Chinese  policy.  This  is 
one  case  in  which  he  had  to  act  on  his 
own  initiative  and  judgment,  without 
waiting  to  "  hear  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple," as  some  declare  he  only  does.  He 
has  done  excellently.  He  has  delivered 
the  beleaguered  American  citizens,  and 
shown  himself  at  the  same  time  the  friend 
of  China  and  of  peace.  We  trust  him 
for  the  future.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
and  patriotism  to  trust  him. 

J* 

Politics  in  New  York. 

The  election  of  State  officers  in  New 
York  is  to  take  place  on  the  day  of  the 
national  election.  For  this  reason,  and 
because  certain  questions  which  arc  of 
growing  importance  in  all  the  States  are 
involved,  the  condition  and  purposes  of 
the  great  parties  in  a  State  which  con- 
tains one-tenth  of  our  entire  population 
excite  some  interest  far  beyond  the 
State's  boundaries.  Governor  Roose- 
velt longed  for  another  term  at  Albany  in 
order  that  he  might  carry  forward  certain 
projects  of  reform,  guarding  what  he  had 
gained  in  his  first  term,  and  gaining 
something  more.  His  nomination  for 
the  Vice-Presidency  was  quite  satisfac- 
tory to  corporate   interests   affected  by 
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legislation  which  he  had  promoted,  and 
not  less  satisfactory  to  Senator  Piatt,  to 
whom  he  had  continually  been  a  thorn  in 
the  flesh.  It  was  predicted  that  to  suc- 
ceed him  there  would  be  nominated 
through  the  influence  of  Piatt  a  man 
thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  Sena- 
tor's views  concerning  corporations  and 
commercialism  in  politics.  Some  time 
ago  it  began  to  be  known  that  the  prac- 
tical politicians  of  the  party  in  various 
parts  of  the  State — who,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
unmindful  of  the  views  of  the  State  boss 
— were  calling  for  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Odell,  the  chairman  of  the  State  Com- 
mittee, who  has  been  Senator  Piatt's  dep- 
uty in  the  management  of  the  party  and 
was  believed  to  be  in  training  to  succeed 
him.  But  Mr.  Odell  said  that  he  would 
not  take  the  nomination. 

On  the  other  side  there  had  risen  one 
of  the  most  promising  young  men  known 
to-day  in  American  politics,  Mr.  Coler, 
Comptroller  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of 
whom  we  said  in  December  last: 

"  He  has  become  the  champion  of  the  people 
against  that  foul  aggregation  known  as  the 
Tammany  government ;  and  in  opposing  the 
coarse  greed  and  iniquitous  jobs  of  Croker's 
tools  he  has  shown  unfailing  courage,  tireless 
energy,  broad  conceptions  of  municipal  devel- 
opment, and  a  wise  conservatism  which  is 
not  always  displayed  by  men  of  his  age  who 
are  promoting  reforms." 

Mr.  Coler  became  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination  on  the  Democratic  side  be- 
cause there  were  signs  that  the  great 
Ramapo  Water  ring  was  getting  ready 
for  another  attack  upon  the  city  treas- 
ury, and  also  because  thousands  of  Dem- 
ocrats in  the  upper  part  of  the  State  be- 
lieved that  he  would  attract  that  inde- 
pendent vote  which  has  so  often  turned 
the  scale  in  this  State.  Ramapo's  first 
attempt  to  bind  the  city  to  a  water  con- 
tract for  $200,000,000,  three-quarters  of 
which  would  be  profit  for  the  ring,  had 
been  thwarted  by  him  alone.  Influential 
men  in  both  parties  are  interested  in 
Ramapo,  whose  power  menaces  all  the 
cities  of  the  State ;  and  he  saw  the  ring's 
forces  gathering  for  a  new  raid  after  the 
expiration  of  Governor  Roosevelt's  term. 
Rut  his  candidacy  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  Boss  Croker  and  his  allies.  On  this 
question  the  party  became  divided.  Ex- 
Senator  Hill  marshaled  his  forces  for 
Coler,  and  it  was  seen  that  the  balance  of 


power  in  the  convention  would  be  held 
by  the  delegates  from  Brooklyn,  Coler's 
home.  But  a  majority  of  these  are  un- 
der boss  rule. 

At  this  juncture  it  was  announced  that 
Mr.  Odell  would  accept  a  nomination.  It 
is  the  belief  of  many  who  are  familiar 
with  the  history  of  politics  in  New  York 
that  this  step  was  not  taken  until  Sena- 
tor Piatt  had  been  informed  upon  trust- 
worthy authority  that  a  combination  to 
prevent  the  nomination  of  Coler  had  been 
completed.  The  Republican  convention 
will  precede  that  of  the  Democratic.  The 
theory  of  some  observers  is  that  Croker 
and  his  allies  have  agreed  to  nominate 
some  man  of  their  kind,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  Republican  "  organiza- 
tion" will  assist  them  at  the  next  munic- 
ipal election  in  retaining  possession  of 
New  York  City,  as  it  did  assist  them 
three  years  ago. 

We  urge  the  friends  of  Mr.  Coler  to 
make  every  possible  effort  in  behalf  of  his 
nomination.  The  nomination  of  Mr. 
Odell  is,  we  suppose,  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. He  is  clearly  the  candidate  of  the 
Republican  boss  of  the  State,  and  a  prod- 
uct of  the  machine.  While  it  is  true  that 
he  has  a  certain  popularity,  he  represents 
the  views  and  methods  of  Senator  Piatt. 
We  do  not  overlook  Governor  Roosevelt's 
statement  that  he  likes  and  respects  him, 
nor  on  the  other  hand  can  we  ignore  the 
evidence,  given  by  Mr.  Coler  and  others, 
that  Mr.  Odell  has  been  at  Albany  the 
representative  of  influences  hostile  to  cer- 
tain projects  of  reform  legislation.  The 
charges  as  to  the  character  of  his  labors 
at  the  capital  have  been  published  re- 
peatedly and  have  not  been  met.  We 
should  like  to  see  the  Republicans  nom- 
inate a  man  of  another  type — such  a  man 
as  Seth  Low  or  Andrew  D.  White,  for  ex- 
ample. Such  a  nomination  might  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  nomination  of  Coler  on 
the  other  side,  and  there  would  be  a  good 
fight,  ending  in  the  election  of  a  good 
Governor.  But  if  Odell  is  to  be  the  Re- 
publican nominee,  we  hope  the  demand 
for  the  nomination  of  Coler  on  the  other 
side  will  be  irresistible  in  the  Democratic 
convention.  No  man  in  many  years  has 
fought  so  vigorously,  persistently,  cour- 
ageously and  wisely  against  bosses,  rings 
and  corruption  in  government  as  the 
young  Comptroller  of  New  York. 
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The  Insignificant  Missionary. 

Just  exactly  what  are  we  to  think  of 
the  missionary  in  a  heathen  country  like 
China  ? 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  hearing  much 
from  his  critics,  from  the  travelers  and 
merchants,  who  declare  that  they  can  find 
no  evidence  of  his  influence,  that  he  is  a 
narrow-minded  bigot,  a  half-educated 
foreigner,  who  is  engaged  in  the  quixotic 
enterprise  of  trying  to  convert  Buddhists 
and  Confucianists  who  have  more  culture 
and  sense  than  he  has ;  and  that  he  only 
succeeds  in  gathering  around  him  a  few 
"  rice  Christians  "  whom  he  buys  with 
his  money,  the  lowest  of  their  class,  and 
that  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that  he  can 
have  any  effect  on  the  ancient  civiliza- 
tion. 

But  now  here  comes  a  great  uprising, 
a  fanatical  and  political  outbreak,  and 
presto  !  the  voice  changes.  The  cause 
of  all  this  terrible  war  that  has  affrighted 
Christendom  is — this  same  insignificant 
missionary.  It  is  not,  they  say,  the  con- 
cessionnaires,  with  their  railroads,  dig- 
ging up  the  bones  of  the  ancestors ;  nor 
is  it  the  seizure  of  Kio-chau  and  Wei- 
hai-wei ;  nor  is  it  any  opium  importation 
under  protest,  or  other  insulting  aggres- 
sions on  the  Chinese ;  it  is  all  the  mission- 
ary. This  missionary,  one  to  two  hun- 
dred thousand  people,  is  translating  a 
foreign  Bible  and  foreign  text-books, 
preaching  and  proselyting,  building 
schools  and  hospitals  with  foreign  money, 
teaching  foreign  languages,  foreign  sci- 
ence, foreign  medicine,  foreign  religion, 
and  with  all  his  foreign  notions  stirring 
up  such  a  terrible  hostility  in  the  entire 
Chinese  mind  that  this  ubiquitous  and 
iniquitous  missionary,  who  goes  every- 
where and  does  everything  bad,  ought  to 
be  expelled  or  shut  up  in  the  treaty  ports, 
so  that  the  innocent  merchant  and  the 
peaceful  envoys  and  the  harmless  conces- 
sionnaire  might  be  left  to  sell  their  wares 
and  build  their  railroads  and  telegraphs 
and  lease  ports  for  ninety-nine  years 
without  disturbance. 

But  if  these  two  thousand  missionaries 
have  stirred  up  all  this  row,  what  a 
mighty  body  of  men  they  must  be  ! 
What  a  tremendous  influence  they  must 
be  exerting  in  these  teeming  millions! 
Verily,  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword 
or  the  gunboat.     Never  again  let  us  hear 


— till  this  war  is  over — about  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  missionary. 


The   Worth    and   the  Worthless- 
ness  of  Theology. 

In  the  introduction  to  his  monumental 
"  History  of  Dogma  "  Professor  Har- 
nack  says : 

"  We  cannot,  indeed,  think  too  humbly  of 
the  importance  of  theological  science  for  Chris- 
tian piety;  but  we  cannot  rate  it  too  highly  as 
regards  the  development  of  the  Evangelical 
Church,  our  relation  to  the  past,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  that  better  future  in  which,  as  once 
in  the  second  century,  the  Christian  faith  will 
.'igain  be  the  comfort  of  the  weak  and  the 
strength  of  the  strong." 

One  may  profitably  read  that  sentence 
over  a  dozen  times,  and  then  not  be  sure 
that  he  has  learned  all  the  wisdom  gath- 
ered in  its  balanced  statements.  It  de- 
clares both  the  grandeur  of  theology  as 
the  richest  of  the  sciences,  and  the  worth- 
lessness  of  it  as  a  test  of  Christian  char- 
acter and  life. 

And  yet  is  it  anything  more  than  a  re- 
statement of  St.  James :  "  Thou  believest 
that  God  is  one ;  thou  doest  well :  the  dev- 
ils also  believe,  and  shudder."  The  Pro- 
fessor repeats  the  Apostle  in  showing  the 
supreme  worth  and  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  theology. 

The  theology  of  the  first  and  second 
centuries  was  very  positive  and  very  sim- 
ple. Its  dogmas  were:  One  God,  who  is 
our  Father;  Jesus,  the  Messiah  and 
Savior;  spiritual  religion,  called  faith, 
and  distinguished  from  ceremonial  re- 
ligion ;  the  eternal  life.  Its  texts  were : 
"  Our  Father,  who  art  in  Heaven ;" 
"  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to 
save  sinners ;"  "  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
not  eating  and  drinking,  but  righteous- 
ness and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost ;"  and  "  The  dead  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible,  and  we  shall  be  changed." 
These  are  mighty  doctrines,  transform- 
ing in  their  power,  when  once  received 
into  the  soul.  On  them  our  Church  was 
organized ;  it  was  founded  on  them,  for 
they  are  nothing  other  than  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  gospel,  and  other  foundation  can 
no  man  lay. 

They  are  capable  of  great  develop- 
ment. They  have  relations  to  philosophy. 
to  society,  to  order  and  to  service.     No 
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nobler  problems  can  occupy  the  mind  of 
man  than  the  development  and  formula- 
tion of  the  truths  enunciated  in  this  gos- 
pel. The  Church  as  a  teaching  body, 
teaching  its  members,  its  children  and 
the  world,  makes  theology  its  study. 
Theologic  thought  forms  the  Church, 
gives  it  its  ideas,  fixes  its  purposes,  and 
colors  all  its  work.  The  study  of  theol- 
ogy is  the  dearest  task  of  its  scholars, 
and  their  best  scholastic  duty  is  to  im- 
prove, and  still  improve,  now  by  develop- 
ing and  now  by  pruning,  the  theologic 
conclusions  inherited  from  the  genera- 
tions. New  light  is  to  be  ever  sought, 
fresh  creeds  made,  a  closer  approach  to 
the  truth  to  be  ever  sought.  Thus  shall 
the  Church  of  the  latest  centuries  tie  it- 
self to  the  Church  of  the  first  centuries, 
approaching  ever  nearer  to  the  mind  of 
the  Master  and  to  the  truth  hid  in  the 
bosom  of  God.  Not  yet  has  it  all  been 
achieved,  nor  shall  be  till  the  Master's 
second  coming.  In  this  view  we  cannot 
rate  too  highly  the  importance  of  theo- 
logic science. 

Nor  can  we  rate  too  humbly  its  im- 
portance for  Christian  piety.  Piety  and 
science  have  little  to  do  with  each  other. 
The  one  word  of  science  is  knowledge, 
the  one  word  of  piety  is  love,  and  its  one 
text  is  that  massive,  mighty  command  in 
which  our  Lord  epitomized  all  law  and 
duty.  Love  to  God,  love  to  man — that  is 
all  of  it.  Involved  in  that  is  worship,  is 
service.  Piety  is  a  sentiment  of  the  heart, 
and  requires  no  more  head  than  is  in- 
volved in  a  sentient  being.  One  who 
knows  enough  to  have  an  infantile  idea 
of  God  and  of  Jesus  Christ  can  exercise 
the  loving  loyalty  which  is  piety.  He 
may  confuse  God  with  gods  or  saints ;  he 
may  know  as  little  as  do  theologians  of 
the  Trinity ;  he  may  not  know  whether 
his  will  is  free  or  that  he  has  a  will;  he 
may  not  understand  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  of  Dort  or  West- 
minster ;  he  may  not  have  even  so  much 
as  heard  that  there  be  any  Holy  Ghost ; 
and  yet,  utterly  ignorant  of  theology,  he 
may  be  the  master  of  the  theologians  in 
piety,  honored  less  of  men,  but  more  of 
God.  The  thought  of  God  cannot  make 
him  shudder ;  it  makes  him  glad,  for  God 
is  his  Father  and  Friend.  Theological 
science  is  nothing,  nothing  to  piety;  for 
what  is  hidden  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent may  be  revealed  to  babes. 


Is  There  An   Ebb-Tide  In  Eng- 
lish Literature  ? 

Mr.  Edward  Dicey,  a  clever  English 
author  and  journalist,  has  been  compar- 
ing the  writers  and  literature  of  the  first 
half  of  Victoria's  reign  with  those  of  the 
period  between  1870  and  1900,  with  the 
result  of  showing,  to  his  own  satisfaction 
at  least,  that  there  has  been  a  great  de- 
generation. He  goes  so  far  as  to  make 
out  what  he  deems  representative  lists  of 
the  leading  English  writers  of  the  two 
periods ;  thus  for  the  first  he  gives :  In 
history,  Macaulay,  Carlyle,  Hallam. 
Froude  and  Grote.  In  travel  and  ad- 
venture, Burton,  Baker,  Kinglake  and 
Barrow.  In  poetry,  Tennvson,  the 
Brownings,  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  and 
Matthew  Arnold.  In  fiction,  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Bulwer,  Anthony  Trollope, 
Charles  Lever,  Wilkie  Collins,  George 
Eliot,  Charlotte  Bronte  and  Captain  Mar- 
ryat.  For  the  second  period,  in  history 
he  gives  Creighton,  Gardiner,  Stubbs, 
Lecky  and  Justin  McCarthy.  In  travel 
and  adventure  he  can  find  "  no  name  of 
first-class  eminence."  In  poetry  he  names 
Alfred  Austin,  Lewis  Morris  and  Wil- 
liam Watson.  In  fiction,  Walter  Besant. 
George  Meredith,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Nor- 
ris,  Haggard,  Anthonv  Hope,  Hardy, 
Doyle,  Mrs.  Ward,  Miss  Corelli,  Mr. 
Hichens  and  George  Moore.  Weighing 
the  lists,  one  against  the  other,  Mr.  Dicey 
concludes  that  "  the  writers  of  the  1870 
t<>  Kjoo  epoch  cannot  be  considered  the 
equals  of  their  predecessors  from  1840  to 
1870."  Remarking  upon  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Kipling  is  left  out,  he  says:  "The 
omission  is  not  due  to  any  lack  of  respect 
for  his  literary  genius,  but  to  a  doubt 
whether  he  can  be  properly  classed  in  this 
category  of  our  latter  day  authors, 
whether  he  ought  not  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  pioneer  of  a  new  era  of 
English  literature."  We  think  that  Mr. 
Dicey  might  well  explain  also  why  he 
leaves  out  Stephen  Phillips,  John  David- 
son, Maurice  Hewlett,  Hall  Caine, 
Watts-Dunton,  Richard  Le  Gallienne, 
Austin  Dobson,  Andrew  Lang  and  a 
whole  host  of  writers  better  in  every  way 
than  some  mentioned  in  his  evidently  not 
impartially  listed  names.  The  truth  is 
that  this  sort  of  criticism  is  of  no  value 
whatever.  When  we  have  left  the  pres- 
ent   period   as   far  behind   as  the  earlier 
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period  mentioned  b)  Mr.  Dicey  is  already 

casl  back  from  us,  we  shall  be  better  able 
to  knew  the  true  value  of  its  writers. 


The  Boxers. 

AMONG  the  various  statements  of  the 
peculiar  organization  which  is  so  dom- 
inating China,  by  far  the  best  that  we 
have  seen  appears  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Japan  Mail.  According  to  this  the  soci- 
ety is  not  of  recent  date,  but  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  very  noticeable  until 
within  the  past  year  or  two.  It  differs 
from  the  Triad  Society  in  that  it  is  in  no 
sense  a  crusade  in  favor  of  the  Ming-  dy- 
nasty against  the  Manchus,  but  aims  at 
nothing  less  than  the  expulsion  from  the 
Empire  of  all  things  foreign,  and  its  res- 
toration to  its  former  position  of  exclu- 
sion and  self-sufficiency.  It  has  a  pe- 
culiarly strong  ■  animus  against  foreign 
religions,  partly  because  the  missionary 
i-  found  all  over  the  empire,  partly  be- 
cause the  converts  are  for  the  first  time 
become  a  body  respectable  by  its  numbers 
and  thoroughly  imbued  with  an  earnest 
desire  for  reform,  but  most  of  all  because 
its  leaders  recognize  that  religion  is  a 
great  transforming  force,  which,  once  per- 
mitted to  permeate  the  nation's  life,  will 
inevitably  completely  alter  it.  The  oppo- 
sition to  Roman  Catholic  missions  is 
strongest,  they  being  the  longest  estab- 
lished and  the  most  numerous,  and  hav- 
ing been  more  active  in  the  protection 
and  assistance  of  their  converts.  All 
these,  however,  are  of  little  moment  com- 
pared with  the  one  great  purpose  to  make 
a  clean  sweep  of  everything  foreign. 

One  of  the  most  singular  features  of 
the  movement  is  its  identification  with 
young  children.  The  term  "Boxer"  is 
held  to  be  very  inappropriate,  as  in  the 
drill  of  the  society  there  is  nothing  that 
bears  resemblance  to  pugilism  or  boxing. 
The  drill  consists  in  the  repetition  of 
words  supposed  to  act  as  charms,  violent 
contortions  of  the  body,  producing  what 
appears  to  be  a  state  of  trance,  during 
which  the  subject  is  supposed  to  deliver 
to  the  bystanders  occult  messages  re- 
specting the  progress  of  the  movement. 
As  children  are  held  to  be  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible, they  are  the  ones  who  have  been 
most  prominent  in  this  drill.  One  re- 
sult  has   been   that   altho   practiced   in 


towns  and  villages  everywhere,  until  the 
whole  community  has  been  permeated 
with  the  idea,  it  has  attracted  com- 
paratively little  notice.  When  the  ques- 
tion has  been  put  as  to  what  was  meant 
by  it,  the  reply  has  always  been,  "  It  is 
only  small  children,"  and  the  movement 
has  gained  strength,  both  because  Man- 
darins would  not  arrest  and  foreigners 
could  not  take  seriously  the  doings  of 
boys  and  girls,  until  the  sudden  outburst 
of  murderous  and  incendiary  attacks 
proved  that  after  all  it  was  no  mere 
child's  play.  Of  course,  when  it  came  to 
positive  action  it  was  the  men  who  came 
forward,  not  the  children,  but  they  held 
themselves  in  the  background  apparently 
until  the  movement  had  become  very 
widespread.  It  is  also  believed  that  the 
movement  has  had  something  to  do  with 
the  marriage  ceremony.  Early  marriage 
is  practiced  in  China, and  the  fact  that  the 
marriage  age  exactly  tallies  with  that  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  youths  engaged 
in  these  exercises,  together  with  numer- 
ous allusions  to  the  marriage  ceremony 
in  the  placards,  gives  the  idea  that  the 
leaders  in  some  way  or  other  have  identi- 
fied the  growth  of  the  society  with  that 
ceremony. 

The  method  of  procedure  seems  to 
have  been  something  of  this  kind.  From 
every  place  where  the  society  was  active 
more  and  more  wonderful  reports  would 
be  spread  to  other  sections ;  placards 
would  appear,  sometimes  mysteriously 
pasted  on  walls  of  buildings  by  night, 
sometimes  handed  to  individuals.  A  gen- 
eral state  of  mingled  excitement,  fear 
and  expectation  was  created,  based  es- 
pecially on  the  idea  of  the  advent  of  in- 
vincible swordsmen  armed  with  super- 
natural power,  rendered  so  by  the  trance 
referred  to  above.  All  this,  acting  upon 
the  mind  of  a  populace  already  supersti- 
tious in  the  extreme,  would  prepare  them 
for  almost  anything.  Then  came  the 
children,  varying  in  age  from  ten  to 
twenty,  drilling  in  vacant  places  and  on 
the  corners  of  streets.  Gradually  their 
numbers  increased ;  older  people  took 
part  and  definite  organization  was  pro- 
posed. As  soon  as  this  was  accomplished 
there  would  be  overt  action,  such  as  the 
firing  of  a  foreign  house,  railroad  station, 
mission  chapel  or  other  obnoxious  build- 
ing, or  the  killing  of  any  native  that  they 
might  be  able  to  find  who  was  favorable 
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to  the  foreigner,  or,  still  better,  the  for- 
eigner himself. 

The  work  was  thus  commenced,  as  yet 
not  on  a  large  scale,  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  in  the  province  of  Shantung. 
A  large  number  of  Chinese  Christians 
were  driven  from  their  homes  and  took 
refuge  in  the  foreign  quarters  of  their 
mission  ;  an  English  missionary  was  mur- 
dered, and  the  movement  grew  to  enor- 
mous proportions.  Whether  it  be  that 
the  Court  itself  and  the  higher  officials 
have  connived  at  it  or  have  been  simply 
paralyzed  before  it,  is  not  entirely  evi- 
dent. It  has  spread  everywhere,  down 
the  Liu  Han  railway  line,  burning  and 
looting  every  section,  wrecking  the  rail- 
way and  demolishing  the  shops.  It  has 
invested  Peking,  impressed  the  foreign 
ministers,  fought  Tientsin,  murdered  the 
Japanese  Chancellor  of  Legation,  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  and  the  missionaries  at 
Paotingfu,  and  has  done  its  best  to  op- 
pose the  advance  of  the  allied  troops. 

In  all  of  this  there  is  increasing  evi- 
dence of  a  powerful  Inner  Council  or 
Conclave,  which,  working  in  profound 
secrecy,  matures  the  plans  of  the  society. 
Among  the  leaders  are  Buddhist  priests 
and  monks,  governors,  viceroys,  princes 
and,  possibly,  the  Empress  Dowager  her- 
self. The  placards  that  have  been  set 
forth  are  of  the  most  incendiary  type. 
Scattered  all  over  the  country  and  in  dif- 
ferent forms,  they  all  have  much  the 
same  general  type,  and  the  one  thought 
dominating  every  one  is  that  of  the  rescue 
of  the  Empire  from  the  defilement  of  for- 
eign innovations  by  uncounted  legions  of 
swordsmen  sent  down  from  heaven.  The 
people  are  urged  to  "  drill  "  in  order  that 
they  become  invulnerable  and  invincible 
in  fight. 

The  full  translation  of  a  number  of 
these  placards  is  given,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  in  such  a  country  they 
would  inevitably  have  a  mighty  influ- 
ence, especially  when  followed  up  by  the 
personal  labors  of  people  devoted  to  the 
end  in  view.  One  of  them  scores  the 
Government  terribly,  declaring  that  bri- 
bery is  dominant  and  that  there  is  no  op- 
portunity for  individual  prosperity;  that 
right  has  disappeared  from  the  world  and 
that  to  punish  the  evil  doers  the  heavenly 
powers  are  sending  down  multitudes  of 
spirits  to  earth  to  make  inquiry  of  all, 
both  high  and  low.    The  Emperor  is  at- 


tacked as  the  chief  offender,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  his  crime  left  childless ;  the 
drought,  which  has  been  so  severe,  is  the 
direct  consequence  of  this  turning  from 
the  old  ways  to  the  new,  and  one  of  the 
placards  sets  forth  ten  inevitable  sorrows 
which  will  come  upon  the  nation  unless 
it  turns  from  its  evil  way. 

Whether  this  be  altogether  correct  or 
not,  and  it  certainly  accords  to  the  facts 
as  they  have  become  known  during  the 
past  few  weeks,  it  is  very  evident  that 
there  is  an  influence  at  work  in  the  em- 
pire of  China  far  surpassing  anything 
that  has  been  anticipated.  Many  even  of 
those  who  have  known  China  well  have 
declared  that  it  was  a  mere  effervescence 
of  antagonism  to  the  foreigners.  Minis- 
ter Conger  refused  absolutely  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  warnings  that  came  to 
him  from  a  few  who  were  in  position  to 
know  the  real  situation,  and  many  even 
of  the  missionaries  were  inclined  to  make 
light  of  its  development.  That  is  no 
longer  done.  That  the  great  strife  be- 
tween the  past  and  the  future  has  come 
in  that  empire  is  clear.  It  is  virtually  the 
old  China  seeking  to  dominate  the  new, 
and  there  will  be  no  peace  in  China  or  the 
world  until  the  victory  rests  with  the 
party  of  progress.  The  dominance  of 
this  society  means  the  absolute  destruc- 
tion of  all  that  has  been  gained  in  China 
during  the  past  century,  and  a  task  laid 
upon  the  Powers  of  Christendom  in  the 
future  far  greater  than  what  is  involved 
in  present  victory.  For  the  time  being 
the  reform  element  seems  to  be  paralvzed, 
if  not  crushed  out.  What  is  needed  is 
that  the  foreign  Powers  hold  the  situa- 
tion with  a  firm  hand  until  they  can  rally 
the  progressive  men  of  the  empire  in 
opposition  to  this  horde  of  superstitious 
fanatics  who  now  seem  to  be  in  absolute 
control. 


School  Reform  in  Germany. 

The  struggle  to  overthrow  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  classical  languages  in  secondary 
schools  and  universities  is  proceeding  as 
actively  in  Germany  as  in  this  country. 
It  has  now  reached  an  acute  stage  in  two 
representative  school  conventions,  attend- 
ed by  the  leading  school  men  from  the 
whole  of  Germany,  which  lately  met  in 
Berlin  and  in  Braunschweig.  These  de- 
manded that  not  only  the  gymnasium — 
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i.e.,  full  classical — graduates,  but  also 
those  who  have  completed  the  Real- 
gymnasium — i.e.,  the  Latin,  but  non- 
Greek  scientific  course — and  even  the 
graduates  of  the  Ober-real  school — i.  e., 
the  nine-year  purely  scientific  course, 
without  either  of  the  classical  tongues 
— shall  be  admitted  to  full  university 
privileges  and  to  examinations,  some- 
thing allowed  them  only  to  very  lim- 
ited degrees  heretofore.  The  con- 
test is  practically  aimed  at  a  rejection 
of  the  historical  claim  that  only  the  class- 
ical or  humanity  course  of  the  gymnasi- 
um fits  the  mind  for  the  pursuit  of  the 
professional  disciplines. 

The  unanimity  with  which  these  de- 
mands were  urged  was  phenomenal,  and 
on  the  surface  inexplicable,  as  even  such 
men  as  the  historian  Delbriick,  the  theo- 
logian Harnack,  the  philologian  Wila- 
mowitz,  warmly  approved  these  propos- 
als. They  did  so,  however,  out  of  their 
concern  for  the  gymnasium  and  classical 
studies,  in  order  to  relieve  this  class  of 
secondary  schools  of  pupils  who  attend, 
not  because  they  love  their  studies,  but 
because  they  want  to  enter  the  universi- 
ties. While  thus  practically  the  entire 
educational  world  of  Germany,  at  least 
officially,  favors  a  more  or  less  radical  in- 
novation in  the  direction  of  non-classical 
preparatory  work  for  the  universities,  or 
at  any  rate  is  willing  to  try  the  experi- 
ment, it  is  not  approved  for  students  of 
theology.  In  the  General  Synod  of  Prus- 
sia, Professor  Kleinert,  of  the  Berlin  Uni- 
versity, introduced  a  resolution  asking  the 
Government  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
to  insist  upon  a  full  classical  drill  as  pre- 
paratory to  the  study  of  theology,  and 
these  resolutions  were  passed  with  but 
one  dissenting  vote. 

The  whole  agitation  is  but  the  develop- 
ment of  beginnings  that  go  back  to  the 
time  when  the  present  Emperor  ascended 
the  throne,  and  even  earlier.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1890,  William  II  assembled  a  school 
congress  in  Berlin  and  asked  it  to  pre- 
pare a  schedule  for  the  gymnasia  of  the 
country,  which  would  make  the  pupils 
"  not  good  Greeks  or  good  Romans,  but 
good  Germans."  This  resulted  in  a  re- 
duction of  the  Latin  coufse  by  20  per 
cent,  and  of  the  Greek  by  10  per  cent. 
The  Emperor  has  been  a  pronounced  ad- 
vocate of  the  new  educational  course.  He 
did  not  send  his  son,  the  Crown  Prince, 


to  the  classical  gymnasium  at  Cassel, 
where  he  himself  had  received  his  educa- 
tion, but  to  the  military  and  scientific 
school  at  Plon.  The  young  man  will  en- 
ter the  University  of  Bonn  without  any 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  with  but  little 
of  Latin. 

The  phenomenal  development  of  the 
technical  studies  and  manufactures  in 
Germany  has  had  a  decided  influence  in 
this  direction.  The  German  schools  of 
technology  are  now  among  the  very  best 
in  the  world,  and  have  recently  been  put 
on  practically  the  same  footing  with  the 
universities,  by  being  given  the  authority 
to  grant  a  degree — namely,  that  of  Doc- 
tor of  Engineering.  A  model  reform 
gymnasium,  in  which  all  the  newer  edu- 
cational ideas  for  the  secondary  schools 
are  embodied,  was  opened  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Main  several  years  ago,  and  the 
"  Frankfort  experiment  "  is  being  close- 
ly watched  and  much  discussed  by  the 
schoolmen  of  the  Fatherland.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  controversy  goes  on  at  a 
lively  rate,  the  non-classical  protagonists 
very  much  encouraged  by  the  favor 
shown  their  cause  in  the  higher  and  high- 
est circles  of  State,  and  the  defenders  of 
the  humanities  correspondingly  dejected. 
The  general  opinion  seems  to  be  that  the 
matter  will  end  by  the  admission  on  equal 
terms  to  university  examinations  and  de- 
grees of  the  graduates  of  all  the  nine- 
year  secondary  schools,  classical  and  non- 
classical.  It  may  be  interesting  in  this 
connection  to  note  that  many  examina- 
tion boards  have  in  recent  years  com- 
plained much  of  the  deterioration  in  the 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  which 
they  found  in  the  candidates  brought  be- 
fore them. 


Mr.   Bryan  to  the 
Populists 


In  his  address  to  the 
Democratic  Notifica- 
tion Committee,  Mr. 
Bryan's  sole  topic  was  what  he  calls  im- 
perialism ;  but  in  the  first  half  of  his 
speech  to  the  Populist  committee  he 
touched  lightly  upon  the  currency  and 
certain  other  questions.  He  did  not  set 
forth  clearly  his  views  concerning  silver 
coinage  and  paper  money,  probably  be- 
cause he  was  unwilling  to  offend  Gold 
Democrats  who  have  returned  to  the  par- 
ty upon  the  issue  of  imperialism ;  but 
what  he  said  was  fully  in  accord  with  the 
doctrines   that    were    paramount    in    his 
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mind  four  years  ago.  He  was  talking  to 
a  party  that  believes  in  irredeemable  pa- 
per money,  and  in  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  only  as  an  incidental  help  to  infla- 
tion. Therefore  he  assured  his  audience 
that  the  material  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  since  1896  (instead  of  the 
ruin  which  he  predicted)  only  gave 
greater  strength  to  the  arguments  of 
those  "  who  insisted  that  more  money 
would  make  better  times."  As  to  the  dif- 
fering views  of  the  two  parties  concern- 
ing the  redemption  of  notes — the  Popu- 
lists believing  that  they  should  not  he 
redeemable  in  anything,  while  the  Demo- 
crats would  redeem  them  in  silver  on  the 
dehased  standard — he  lightly  deferred 
until  a  later  date  any  discussion  of  a  little 
matter  like  the  redemption  of  a  Govern- 
ment's currency  ohligations,  and  declared 
that  the  vital  question  was  whether  the 
notes  should  he  issued  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  banks.  Trusts,  he  said,  had 
raised  prices  arbitrarily  ;  the  people  ought 
to  raise  them  by  "  a  permanent  increase 
in  the  volume  of  money."  And  there 
was  much  of  the  old  talk  that  the  price  of 
farm  products  is  kept  down  by  the  gold 
standard.  This  address  would  require 
Mr.  Bryan,  if  he  should  be  elected,  not 
only  to  make  all  possible  efforts  for  the 
establishment  of  the  silver  standard,  but 
also  strive  for  an  increase  of  the  volume 
of  money  by  issues  of  paper.  He  de- 
clared, however,  that  the  question  of  im- 
perialism was  more  important  than  any 
other.  The  character  of  his  remarks  oil 
this  topic  is  shown  by  the  following  ex- 
tract : 

"To-day  we  arc  engaged  in  a  controversy 
which  will  determine  whether  we  arc  to  have 
a  republic  in  which  the  Government  derives  its 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
or  an  empire  in  which  brute  force  is  the  only 
recognized  source  of  power.  .  .  .  When 
such  an  issue  is  raised  there  can  be  only  two 
parties— the  party,  whatever  its  name  may  he. 
which  believes  in  a  republic,  and  a  party,  what- 
ever its  name,  which  believes  in  an  empire." 
\ot  even  in  the  disturbing  effect  of  the 
recent  excessive  heat  can  any  reasonable 
excuse  he  found  for  such  midsummer 
madness  as  this. 


Reprobate        Tt   ,s  not   strange,  it  is  only 
Infants  natural,  that  correspondents 

who  oppose  the  revision  of 
the  Westminster  Confession  should  re- 
sent our  quotation  of  the  section  about 


"  elect  infants,"  and  should  declare  that 
it  presents  no  doctrine  of  reprobate  in- 
fants. Such  people  forget  the  history  of 
the  doctrine  of  infant  salvation.  Up  to 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century  the 
doctrine  that  all  infants  were  saved  was 
regarded  as  Arminian  and  as  contradict- 
ing the  doctrine  of  native  depravity  which 
deserves  eternal  death.  The  old  Calvin- 
istic  doctrine  is  given  in  the  Confession 
of  Faith  : 

"  Elect  infants  dying  in  infancy  are  regener- 
ated and  saved.  ...  So  also  are  all  other 
elect  persons.  .  .  .  Others  not  elected 
cannot  be  saved."     x  :  3,  4. 

It  is  a  mere  evasion  to  assert  that  "  elect 
infants"  can  mean  all  infants.  It  would 
be  as  easy  to  say  "  all  infants  "  as  "  elect 
infants,"  if  that  were  intended,  and  if  it 
were  not  contradicted  by  the  doctrine 
clearly  expressed  in  the  Confession  that 
original  sin  is  worthy  of  eternal  death. 
That  the  plain  meaning  of  the  Confession 
and  its  implications  throughout  includes 
infants  among  those  who  are  lost  is  suf- 
ficiently proved  from  the  language  of 
Dr.  Twiss,  Prolocutor  of  the  Westmins- 
ter Assembly,  who  says  distinctly  in  his 
Vindicice,"  I,  48 : 

"  Many  infants  depart  from  this  life  in  orig- 
inal sin,  and  consequently  are  condemned  to 
eternal  death  on  account  of  original  sin  alone. 
Therefore,  from  the  sole  transgression  of 
Adam  condemnation  to  eternal  death  has  fol- 
lowed upon  many  infants." 

What  Dr.  Twiss  said  was  the  belief  of 
the  rest  and  the  teaching  of  the  Confes- 
sion. And  this  was  the  doctrine  of  Cal- 
vin, who  in  more  than  one  passage 
teaches  it ;  as,  for  example : 

"  As  to  infants,  they  seem  to  perish  not  b\ 
their  own  fault,  but  by  the  fault  of  another." 
Opera  iv :  167. 

And  Calvin  says  again: 

"  The  children  of  the  reprobate,  whom  the 
curse  of  God  follows,  are  subject  to  the  same 
sentence."     On    Isaiah   i|  :  21. 

And  again   Calvin   says : 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  conditions  of  birth  and 
death  were  alike  to  infants  who  died  in  Sodom 
and  those  wdio  died  in  Jerusalem,  and  there 
was  no  difference  in  their  works,  why  will 
Christ  at  the  last  day  separate  some  who  stand 
at  his  right  hand,  others  at  his  left  ?"  0f>. 
viii.  p.  611.  . 

Pages  could  be  fille  1  with  such  citations 
from  the  earlier  Calvinists.  If  one 
wishes  to  know  the  views  held  in  early 
New   England   times  on  this  subject   let 
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him  refer  to  "  The  Principles  of  the  Prot- 
estant Religion  Maintained  by  the 
Churches  of  New  England,"  written  in 
reply  to  the  Quaker,  George  Keeth,  by  the 
four  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  Boston, 
1690;  James  Allen,  Joshua  Moody,  Sam- 
uel Willard  and  Cotton  Mather.  They 
assert  infant  reprobation  in  the  plainest 
terms  and  enter  into  a  full  argument  to 
prove  it.  We  do  not  care  to  go  into  this 
subject,  but  when  the  truth  of  Church 
history  is  utterly  denied,  as  it  has  been  so 
often  since  the  days  when  Lyman 
Beecher  and  Charles  Hodge  went  over  to 
the  Arminian  position  on  this  subject,  we 
have  no  choice  but  to  tell  the  truth. 


have  been  a  good  lesson.  What  we  now 
fear  is  that  the  lawless  element  in  other 
towns  than  Akron  and  Mansfield  will 
learn  their  power,  and  catch  the  terrible 
infection.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  answered  the  Mayor's  call 
for  troops  and  restored  order ;  the  sheriff 
should  have  given  the  lesson  earlier  and 
better. 


Bishop  McFaul's 
Complaints 


The  Akron 
Riot 


When  a  riot  and  a  lynching 
occurs   in   the   South  or  in 
some  Western  mining  camp, 
we  may  be  indignant ;  but  when  it  hap- 
pens in  such  a  staid  and  supposedly  or- 
derly State  as  Ohio,  one  can  feel  even 
more  mortified.     Where  lynchings  have 
been  the   frequent  method  of  trying  to 
execute  justice,  they  may  occur  in  the  ris- 
ing scale  of  social  advancement,  and  we 
may  hope  that  they  are  becoming  fewer 
and  fewer.     But  no  such  thought  can  re- 
lieve the  mortification  of  such  a  riot  as 
that  last  week  in  Akron.     It  marks  a  pos- 
itive  lowering  of   social   conditions.     It 
proves  that  we  are  worse  than  we  were 
or   supposed    we   were.     There   may   be 
some   patience   with   slow   progress   up- 
ward, but  we  want  and  we  will  have  no 
patience  with  movement  downward.     If 
there  is  any  excuse  for  tenderness  with  a 
mob   in    Louisiana    or   Alaska,    there   is 
none   for  such   tenderness   in  Akron  or 
Mansfield.     We  are  glad  that  at  Akron 
the  guilty  negro  was  properly  taken  care 
of  by  the  authorities  and  protected,  tried 
and  convicted;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  sat- 
isfaction that  the  officers  attempted  some- 
what to  protect  the  jail ;  but  what  a  pity 
that  their  fire  was  directed  over  the  heads 
of  the  mob,  so  that  the  bullets  hit  innocent 
people  and  killed  a  little  child!     There 
should  be  no  mercy  shown  to  such  a  mob, 
no  temporizing.     It  were  better  that  five 
or  ten  or  fifty  of  the  guilty  rioters  had 
been  killed  than  that  one  child.     Such 
rioters  need  a  sharp  lesson.     Akron  has 
been  terribly  disgraced  by  the  mob  that 
blew  up  public  buildings  with  dynamite, 
and  more  severity  a  little  earlier  would 


Bishop    McFaul    pro- 
tests  that   in   his   ad- 
vice   for    the    federa- 
tion of  Catholic  societies  he  did  not  mean 
to  introduce  religion  into  politics,  but  he 
does  proceed  to  mention  certain  things 
that   would   have   been   managed   other- 
wise   if    Catholics    had    exercised    their 
proper    influence,    as    they    might    have 
done  by  organization.     These  objects  are 
1.  Prevention  of  desecration  of  churches 
in     the     Philippines.     How    this    could 
have  been  done  we  do  not  see.     2.  The 
continuance   of   subventions   to   Catholic 
Indian  schools.     It  will  be  hard  for  the 
combined    Catholic    societies    to   accom- 
plish this.     The  rule  will  prevail  to  let 
religious   schools  be   supported  by   reli- 
gious people.     3.  "  Brooks's  outrageous 
Civil    Marriage   Law   in   Cuba."     Well, 
that  has  already  been  rescinded.     It  was 
a  bad  order,  but  no  worse  than  prevails 
in   Latin   Catholic  countries   in   Europe, 
and  we  presume  was  ordered  at  the  ad- 
vice of  Cuban  lawyers,  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  following  French  law,  certain- 
ly  not   from  any  American  hostility  to 
the    Catholic    Church.     That    order    al- 
lowed religious  marriages,  but  required 
also   civil   marriage   and   registration   as 
proof  of  legality.     4.  Paucity  of  Catho- 
lic chaplains   in  army  and   navy.       We 
fail   to  see  that  the   Catholics  have  not 
their  share.     These  are  pretty  small  com- 
plaints to  make.     Much  can  be  said  on 
the    other    side.     The    Catholic    Church 
finds  more  cause  for  complaint  in  Italy  or 
France  than  it  does  here,  and  Catholics 
know  it  well. 


Sabbath-breaking  at 
Atlantic  City 


In  the  Assembly's 
Shorter  Catechism, 
which  good  chil- 
to  memory,  occurs 


dren  used  to  commit 
this  question  and  answer: 

"  Are  all   transgressions  of  the  law  equally 
heinous? 
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"  Some  sins  in  themselves,  or  by  reason  of 
several  aggravations,  are  more  heinous  in  the 
sight  of  God  than  others." 

Of  all  the  sins  which  flourish  in  Atlantic 
City  apparently  the  chief,  in  the  view  of 
the  Ministerial  Association  of  that  popu- 
lar watering  place,  is  a  certain  form  of 
Sabbath-breaking.  The  Prohibition  can- 
didate for  President,  John  G.  Woolley, 
and  the  Rev.  S.  C.  Swallow,  the  temper- 
ance and  political  reform  apostle  of  Penn- 
sylvania, held  a  Sunday  temperance  meet- 
ing at  the  Steel  Pier,  with  prayer  and 
singing,  and  the  proprietors  charged  their 
usual  ton-cent  admission  price.  Where- 
upon this  Ministerial  Association  met  and 
passed  a  resolution  declaring  that  they 
were  "  deeply  grieved  and  shocked  "  that 
these  men  should  have  "  encouraged  the 
receiving  of  gate  fees  on  the  Sabbath," 
and  thus  given  their  aid  to  "  Sabbath 
desecration."  This  probably  was  the 
mildest  sin,  the  one  with  the  least  heinous 
aggravations,  of  all  that  were  committed 
in  Atlantic  City  that  day.  These  good 
men  would  have  found  hundreds  of  sa- 
loons and  a  multitude  of  houses  of  ill- 
fame  open  all  day  Sunday,  and  all  night, 
contrary  to  law,  and  with  the  quiet  ap- 
proval of  the  police  and  the  city  govern- 
ment. That  a  temperance  meeting,  even 
if  it  squinted  strongly  of  political  Pro- 
hibition, should  have  been  the  one  sin 
they  discovered,  while  voting  no  rebuke 
to  others,  casts  a  strange  light  on  their 
ideas  of  the  comparative  heinousness  of 
offenses  in  the  sight  of  God. 


in  gold  or  its  equivalent,  and  have  since 
been  getting  considerably  more.  Then  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  system  of 
taxation  was  not  only  partial  in  itself, 
but  was  administered  in  such  a  way  that 
those  who  had  a  great  deal  of  property, 
if  they  were  Spaniards  or  Spanish  sym- 
pathizers, escaped,  by  connivance  with 
the  Government,  the  payment  of  their 
full  share.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  Porto  Ricans  were  not  overbur- 
dened with  taxes ;  that  the  island  could 
easily  raise  much  more  than  it  did,  if 
there  were  an  impartial  and  scientific 
system  of  taxation.  Then,  too,  if  the  re- 
lations of  the  island  to  the  United  States 
are  improved,  there  will  be  a  larger  pros- 
perity, and  it  will  be  much  easier  to  pay 
the  necessary  expenses.  While  the  point 
raised  is  one  that  ought  to  have  full  con- 
sideration, the  problem  of  getting  suffi- 
cient money  for  the  modest  needs  of  the 
Government  which  is  to  be  established  in 
Porto  Rico  will  not  be  a  verv  difficult 


Porto  Rican 
Taxes 


In  his  article  on  the  Fi- 
nancial Problem  in  Porto 
Rico  Mr.  Whelpley  calls 
attention  to  important  facts  that  need  to 
be  considered.  Yet  we  doubt  if  he  has 
full  understanding  of  the  finances  of 
Porto  Rico,  or  of  the  taxation  system. 
He  is  quite  wrong  in  what  he  says  about 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet  receiving  only 
six  hundred  dollars,  gold,  a  year.  He  re- 
fers to  the  "  Island  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs."  We  do  not  know  of  any  such 
officer.  He  may  refer,  possibly,  to  the 
Colonial  Minister  at  Madrid.  The  is- 
land raised  annually  about  500,000  pesos 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  that  Ministry 
in  so  far  as  its  administration  related  to 
Tor  to  Rico.  The  members  of  the  Porto 
Rican  Cabinet  used  to  get  $3,600  a  year 


one. 


J* 


Dr.  Phelan  on 


Dr.    D.     S.    Phelan, 

who   has   been   visit- 
French  Catholicism    ■        ^  1   t->     • 

mg  Rome  and  Pans 

in  company  with  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Louis,  writes  most  entertaining  letters 
to  his  paper  at  home.  He  tells  how  the 
Christian  Brothers  in  Paris  are  required 
not  to  "  pretend  to  scholarship,  but 
rather  show  in  their  bearing  humility, 
poverty,  simplicity  and  ignorance."  Dr. 
Phelan  has  heard  no  good  preaching 
from  the  Dominicans  and  Jesuits,  the 
only  preachers,  only  violent  political 
harangues  and  stump  speeches.  Every 
sermon  attacks  the  national  Government. 
Pie  tells  of  one  such  Jesuit  sermon  he 
heard  in  which  "  Americanism  "  was  at- 
tacked as  the  worst  of  heresies : 

"  I  laughed  and  shook  under  the  little  man's 
fiery  invective.  As  I  was  not  ten  feet  from 
him  he  glared  at  me,  but  it  did  not  do  a  hit 
of  good.  I  laughed  in  his  face  and  laughed 
him  out  of  countenance.  I  do  not  mind  opera 
bouffe  preaching,  but  1  hate  stupid  lies  in  the 
pulpit" 

But  Dr.  Phelan  believes  that  the  Repub- 
lic is  doomed.  The  Catholics  are  all 
against  it,  and  it  cannot  long  survive  the 
Exposition.  We  trust  he  overestimates 
the  influence  which  he  deprecates. 
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Gov.    Leary 
Endorsed. 


With  all  the  sarcasm 
and  abuse  cast  at  Gov- 
ernor Leary,  of  Guam, 
he  appears,  from  the  report  of  General 
Wheeler,  to  have  been  a  most  excellent 
Goverfior,  who  understood  the  needs  of 
the  people  and  sympathized  with  them 
and  so  got  their  affection.  General 
Wheeler  visited  the  island  with  orders  to 
report  its  condition,  and  he  says  that  he 
was  most  cordially  received  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  ( Governor  Leary  and  his  as- 
sistant have  used  their  best  judgment  in 
framing  the  laws  for  the  island.  We  do 
not  see  that  one  of  them  is  unwise,  wheth- 
er as  to  education,  labor  or  holidays.  One 
that  is  addressed  to  the  soldiers  and  other 
officials  about  his  own  station  is  so  ad- 
mirably apt  that  we  quote  from  General 
(  )rder  No.  ]  1  : 

"  Attention  is  hereby  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  natives  of  Guam  are  not  'damned  dagoes' 
nor  '  niggers,'  but  they  are  law-abiding,  re- 
spectable  human  beings,  who  have  been  taken 
under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  who  are  as  much  entitled  to 
courtesy,  respect  and  protection  of  life  and  lib- 
erty in  their  homes  and  in  their  occupations 
as  are  the  best  citizens  of  New  York,  Wash- 
ington or  any  other   home   city." 

That  is  one  solid  chunk  of  good  religion 
and  good  politics.  Captain  Leary  would 
make  an  excellent  Governor  for  Min- 
danao or  Luzon.  He  has  touched  the 
most  dangerous  spot  in  our  treatment  of 
our  dependencies.  It  is  Anglo-Saxon 
arrogance  and  contempt  that  will  make 
us  unloved.  The  man  who  says  dago  or 
nigger  confesses  that  he  is  no  Christian. 
St 

The  Interparliamentary      £*  the  Interpar- 
Congress  hamentary   Con- 

gress for  Arbi- 
tration, held  at  Paris  and  composed  of 
members  of  the  different  parliaments  of 
the  world,  it  was  felt  that  more  must  be 
done  to  develop  public  sentiment  in  favor 
of  the  settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes. It  is  proposed  to  organize  the 
press  in  different  countries  as  has  been 
done  in  Hungary  for  this  purpose.  The 
Congress  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
armed  intervention  of  the  Powers  for  the 
just  punishment  of  the  sanguinary  mas- 
sacres in  China  would  not  develop'  into  a 
campaign  of  conquest,  leading  possibly 
to  universal  war  or  to  enterprises  dan- 
gerous for  the  economic,  social  and  polit- 
ical future  of  the  States  of  Europe ;  but, 


on  the  contrary,  it  should  be  the  begin- 
ning of  a  durable  and  organized  union 
between  them.  The  necessity  of  estab- 
lishing a  better  regime  between  peaceful 
Powers  and  those  at  war,  to  take  the 
place  of  the  vague  and  imperfect  ideas  of 
neutrality  which  now  vex  and  disturb 
peaceful  nations  in  time  of  war,  was 
dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Descamps,  one  of  the 
representatives  of  Belgium  at  The  Hague 
Conference.  A  discussion  of  the  South 
African  question  was  avoided  under  the 
rules  of  the  Congress.  The  action  of 
The  Hague  Conference  was  strongly  sup- 
ported and  the  hope  expressed  that  the 
Powers  would  not  neglect  to  employ  the 
means  it  placed  at  their  disposition.  The 
United  States  delegate,  Mr.  Barrows,  had 
the  satisfaction  of  announcing  that  since 
the  last  Congress  at  Christiania  the  Unit- 
ed States  had  arranged  with  Russia  and 
also  with  Chili  to  settle  certain  disputes 
with  these  nations  by  arbitration. 

Colonel  Higginson  writes  us : 

I  desire  to  correct  one  misstatement  which 
I  find  in  my  paper  in  your  issue  of  August 
16th,  entitled  "  Guesses  at  Fame."  I  followed 
the  statement  which  has  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, to  the  effect  that  no  candidate  can  ap- 
pear in  the  list  who  died  in  a  foreign  country. 
This  limitation  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that 
Theodore  Parker,  who  died  at  Florence,  Italy, 
is  included  in  the  list  of  234  candidates  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  of  the  New  York  Univer- 
sity. I  am  glad  that  no  such  discrimination 
has  been  made,  as  it  would  seem  to  me  quite 
unjust. 

We  may  add  that  in  our  own  comment 
we  overlooked  the  rule  that  candidates 
must  have  been  deceased  ten  years, 
excluding  Lowell,  Whittier  and  others. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Smith  has  done  more  for  the 
elevation  of  the  colored  men  of  Texas 
than  any  other  one  of  his  race.  His  work 
adds  a  mission  spirit  to  the  service  done 
by  the  Grange  for  Northern  farmers, 
and  the  description  of  the  Farmers'  Im- 
provement Society  of  Texas,  of  which 
he  is  president,  may  give  some  valuable 
suggestions  to  the  organizations  of 
Northern  white  farmers.  The  remark- 
able recognition  which  Mr.  Smith  has  re- 
ceived from  the  white  people  among 
whom  he  lives  is  most  encouraging  and 
proves  that  they  understand  the  thought 
expressed  long  ago  by  Virgil : 

"  Et  nigra:  viola  sunt,  et  vaccinia  nigra." 


INSURANCE. 


A  Suggestion  About  Annuities 

Several  years  ago  we  explained,  with 
care  and  at  considerable  length,  the  sub- 
ject of  life  annuities.  Since  then  the  busi- 
ness of  writing  such  contracts  has  on  the 
whole  increased,  and  the  receipts  of  the 
companies  from  this  source  in  1899  were 
the  largest  yet  known.  This  is  gratify- 
ing, because,  while  we  have  never  been 
able  to  give  to  annuities  any  sweepingly 
enthusiastic  advocacy,  they  are  admirable 
in  their  place.  We  cannot  forget,  and  no- 
body ought  to  forget,  the  extinguishment 
of  the  deposit  as  respects  the  annuitant's 
estate;  yet  this  means  only  that  annuities 
are  not  wise  for  all  persons  and  do  not 
suit  all  cases.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
they  do  suit  they  are  emphatically  the 
very  thing  required. 

Two  suggestions  occur  here.  The 
smallness  of  annuity  business  is  obvious- 
ly because  annuities  do  not  fit  the  needs 
and  views  of  the  large  numerical  major- 
ity of  Americans,  yet  this  does  not  cover 
the  entire  case :  the  annuity  has  been  left 
to  sell  itself — the  agent  does  not  trouble 
with  it,  probably  rarely  even  thinks  about 
it  at  all,  because  it  does  not  seem  attract- 
ive to  him — he  thinks  there  is  "  nothing 
in  it  "  for  him.  In  this,  we  feel  sure,  he  is 
not  wholly  correct  ;  we  think  he  could  sell 
annuities  profitably,  if  he  would  offer 
them  to  the  right  persons,  taking  study 
to  select  those  persons.  May  it  not  be 
the  fact  that  he  performs  the  more  diffi- 
cult task  in  selling  insurance,  or  that  he 
loses  his  labor,  in  some  cases,  of  attempt- 
ing to  sell  it,  when  an  annuity  would 
have  been  easv  and  certain  to  place? 

Moreover,  a  large  and  increasing  vol- 
ume of  life  insurance  is  done  nowadays 
— and  desirably  so — upon  the  basis  of  a 
modified  annuity,  the  sum  insured  being 
payable,  not  in  one  lump  sum,  but  in  an- 
nuities upon  one  or  more  beneficiaries. 
The  aggregate  of  these  deferred  annui- 
ties is  not  yet  separately  reported,  yel  it 
must  be  very  great.  And  while  the  in- 
surance policy  itself  is  a  contract  whose 
settlement,  perhaps  half  a  century  hence, 
mnst  he  financially  provided  for  and  kept 
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beyond  question,  settlement  upon  the 
basis  of  an  annuity  on  the  lives  of  chil- 
dren who  are  young  when  the  contract  is 
made  may  not  be  quite  completed,  as  is 
easv  to  see,  before  the  twenty-first  cen- 
tury  arrives,  for  to  the  years  to  come  of 
the  insured  himself  must  be  added  the 
possible  years  of  the  youthful  beneficiary. 
Thus  is  suggested  another  considera- 
tion in  response  to  the  denunciations,  in- 
dulged in  by  some  demagogs,  of  the  life 
insurance  companies  for  laying  up  so 
much  money.  The  voluble  person  who 
now  figures  again  as  a  Presidential  candi- 
date— a  Presidential  impossibility,  let  us 
hope — indulged  in  some  talk  of  that  sort 
when,  in  1896,  he  made  his  strikingly  in- 
effectual attempt  to  capture  New  York 
with  his  wild  rhetoric  and  wilder  facts, 
which  had  been  potent  in  the  far  West. 
We  do  not  observe  that  he  is  assailing  life 
insurance  just  now,  but  why  not?  For 
if  trusts  are  to  be  decried  without  either 
limit  or  discrimination,  why  exempt  life 
insurance?  It  is  an  institution  founded 
noon  trust  and  inseparable  from  accumu- 
lation :  and  the  fact  that  so  many  of  us 
are  personally  interested  in  it  should  not 
save  it,  if  to  shout  *'  trust  "  is  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  start  a  hue-and-cry  of  pursuit. 

.  .  .  .The  net  visible  result,  thus  far.  of 
the  conference  suggested  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  twenty-five 

made  by  President  Irwin,  of  the  Fire 
Association  of  Philadelphia,  last  spring, 
on  behalf  of  the  fire  underwriters,  is  a 
meeting  held  at  Long  Branch  on  the 
9th.  Five  sections  of  an  agreement  were 
adopted  by  58  out  of  about  160  com- 
panies. These  sections  set  forth  that 
the  subscribing  companies  agree  to  ap- 
point a  Supervision  Committee,  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  consider  the  state  of  the 
business,  its  expenses,  and  adjustment  of 
rates;  that  this  committee  shall  consist  of 
thirty,  to  he  chosen  by  ballot,  and  shall 
immediately  endeavor  to  secure  an  ad- 
justment of  rates  in  such  localities  and 
on  such  classes  of  risks  as  have  been 
shown    to    he    "  inequitable  "    (unprofit* 
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able?)  during  the  last  five  years;  and 
that  when  the  number  of  signers  is 
thought  to  be  large  enough  to  make  the 
agreement  effective  they  shall  be  called 
together  to  compose  the  committee. 
There  is  certainly  no  undue  haste  thus 
far,  and  the  action  is  only  preliminary. 
As  the  signers  agree  only  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  which  shall  en- 
deavor to  do  something  in  the  way  of  re- 
form, but  shall  have  no  power  beyond 
that  of  conferring  and  proposing,  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  these  articles 
of  agreement  should  not  be  signed  by  all 
companies  at  sight,  unless  possibly  some 
have  entirely  lost  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
any  concerted  action. 

J* 

....The  proceedings  for  consolida- 
tion <>f  the  American  Union  Life  with  C. 
E.  Mabie's  National  Life  of  the  United 
States  have  come  to  an  interruption  by 
the  refusal  of  the  New  York  Department 
to  admit  the  latter  to  this  State.  The 
former  has  been  officially  examined,  and 
its  assets  are  reported  as  $362,814, 
against  $375,471  liabilities.  From  pre- 
miums and  interest  $1,257,860  has  been 
received  in  all  since  organization ;  the 
$500,000  capital  stock  has  disappeared, 
and  the  stockholders  contributed  $131,- 
300  more  at  the  close  of  1895.  Policy- 
holders have  received,  in  all,  $411,079, 
and  $1,224,400  has  gone  for  management 
expenses  of  all  sorts.  The  cash  reported 
on  hand  at  the  end  of  1899  was  $49,861 ; 
of  this  $30,000  was  obtained  by  a  loan 
against  which  was  given  an  assignment 
of  all  unpaid  agents'  balances,  with  the 
right  reserved  to  the  company  to  reac- 
quire title  therein  within  a  year  there- 
after, on  repayment  of  the  loan  and  inter- 
est at  six  per  cent. ;  a  further  portion, 
amounting  to  $8,860,  was  represented  by 
post-dated  checks  of  agents  and  sundry 
cash  advances.  The  annual  statement 
does  not  include  any  liability  on  account 
of  this  loan,  altho  the  item  which  was  ac- 
cepted as  security  for  the  loan  was  dis- 
allowed by  the  Department  as  an  asset, 
as  its  custom  is.  The  assets  reported  at 
the  end  of  1899  were  $409,180;  liabili- 
ties, $450,484;  surplus,  $68,723,  showing 
then  an  impairment  of  $431,277.  As 
Mr.  Mabie  has  the  reputation  of  being  a 
resourceful  man,  he  may,  however,  still 
be  able  to  overcome  the  Department's  ob- 


jection to  the  National,  but  the  consolida- 
tion scheme  must  fail  unless  he  can  do  so. 

.  . .  .You  are  now,  perhaps,  50  years  of 
age.  If  the  matter  of  "  expectation  of 
life  "  happens  to  come  up  in  course  of 
conversation  with  an  insurance  solicitor, 
you  learn  that  your  "  expectation  "  is 
20.91  years.  Should  curiosity  prompt  you 
to  examine  other  ages,  you  find  that  in 
10  years  more  you  will  have,  not  10.91, 
but  14.10;  that  ten  years  ago  you  had  an 
expectation,  not  of  30.91,  but  28.18;  that 
at  a  date  still  ten  years  earlier  you  had  be- 
fore you  35.33  years;  and  that  while  you 
have  now  20.91  years  for  your  lamp  you 
will  have  8.48  still  in  case  you  survive  20 
years.  It  thus  appears  that  survival 
through  certain  terms  of  life  gives,  as  re- 
ward for  tenacity,  additional  probable 
terms  which  arc  more  than  proportionate. 
The  phrase  referred  to  is  defined  as  "  the 
average  number  of  years  which  a  large 
number  of  persons  of  any  given  age  have 
yet  to  live  ;  that  is,  the  sum  of  the  years 
which  all  will  live  divided  by  the  number 
of  persons."  This  is  derived  from  the 
mortality  table,  which  is  itself  founded 
upon  observations  of  selected  lives — that 
is,  of  apparently  healthy  lives.  This 
table  starts  with  100,000  persons  aged  10, 
and  their  expectation  is  48.72,  which 
means  that  if  those  particular  100,000 
persons  are  noted,  until  the  last  one  is 
gone,  they  will,  on  the  average,  have  lived 
48.72  years  from  the  date  of  starting, 
thus  having  attained  an  average  age  of 
58.72.  This  matter  of  average  is  often 
apparently  a  little  puzzling,  but  a  very 
simple  case  may  make  it  clearer :  if  one 
person  is  six  feet  tall  and  another  is  four 
feet,  their  average  or  "  mean  "  hight  is 
obtained  by  dividing  their  combined 
hight  by  two — to  wit,  five  feet ;  or  if  there 
are  twin  brothers,  aged  30  to-day,  and 
one  dies  to-night  while  the  other  survives 
to  70,  their  average  age  at  death  will  be 
50.  Considered  insurancewise,  if  both 
are  insured  under  plain  life  policies,  the 
effect  upon  the  company  is  the  same  as  if 
both  passed  off  together  at  50.  Premium 
rates  are  not,  however,  computed  upon 
"  expectation."  And  it  is  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  mortality  records 
predict  nothing,  as  to  any  individual,  ex- 
cept that  he  has  a  maximum  limit  of  sur- 
vival ;  how  much  sooner  he  is  to  go  is  the 
most  uncertain  of  things. 


FINANCIAL. 


What  Bryan  Could   Do. 

What  could  Mr.  Bryan  do  toward 
establishing  the  silver  standard  if  he 
should  be  elected,  and  if  there  should  not 
be  a  silver  majority  in  the  Senate?  This 
question  was  answered  clearly  last  Sat- 
urday by  Secretary  Gage.  It  may  be  re- 
called that  Mr.  Bryan  said  in  1896: 

If  there  is  any  one  who  believes  that  the 
gold  standard  is  a  good  tiling,  or  that  it  must 
be  maintained,  I  want  him  not  to  cast  his 
vote  for  me,  because  I  promise  him  it  will  not 
be  maintained  in  the  country  longer  than  1  am 
able  to  get  rid  of  it." 

Mr.  Gage  says  that  Mr.  Bryan  could  or- 
der his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make 
payment  in  silver  of  all  interest  on  the 
public  debt  payable  in  "  coin,"  and  of  all 
the  current  disbursements  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  latter  amounting  to  from  $1,- 
500,000  to  $1,750,000  per  day.  At  first 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  con- 
trol of  enough  silver  dollars  for  these 
payments ;  for  while  the  Government 
owns  and  controls  more  than  $220,000,- 

000  in  gold  coin  and  bullion,  it  owns  only 
$16,000,000  in  silver  that  would  be  avail- 
able, the  remainder  of  its  stock  of  this 
metal  being  in  circulation  in  the  form  of 
coin  or  silver  certificates.  But  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  Government's  purpose 
to  pay  in  silver  would  diminish  the  pay- 
ments of  gold  into  the  Treasury  and  in- 
crease the  payments  of  silver ;  so  that  at 
no  distant  day,  the  Secretary  says,  all 
the  revenues  of  the  Government  would 
be  paid  in  silver  certificates  or  silver  dol- 
lars, and  there  would  be  established  a  cir- 
cuit of  silver  out  of  the  Treasury  into 
the  hands  of  the  people,  from  the  people 
into  the  banks,  and  from  the  banks  into 
the  custom  houses  and  into  the  hands  of 
the  Collectors  of  Internal  Revenue.  The 
Government  would  then  be  practically  on 
a  silver  basis.  Owing  to  the  sense  of  in- 
security which  would  be  prevailing,  the 
outstanding  greenbacks  and  Treasury 
notes  which  are  by  law  redeemable  in 
gold  would  be  presented  to  the  Treasury 
for  redemption.  These  amount  to  $430,- 
000,000,  and  the  redemption  reserve  of 
$150,000,000  would  soon  be  exhausted  or 
reduced   below   Si 00,000,000.       When    it 

1  alls  below  that  sum,  the  Secretary  is  re- 
quired   by   existing   law   to  restore   it  to 
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$150,000,000,  and,  if  necessary,  to  do  this 
by  selling  gold  bonds,  redeemable  in  one 
year  and  payable  in  twenty  years,  at  a 
rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  3  per  cent. 
The  Secretary  says : 

"  Under  the  adverse  influence  upon  general 
affairs,  business  would  be  depressed,  industry 
checked,  and  the  Government's  revenue  very 
much  diminished.  Instead  of  a  surplus  we 
should  probably  have  a  deficiency.  With  this 
impairment  of  the  Government's  credit,  and 
such  a  loss  of  revenue,  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  bonds  within  the  limitation  of  inter- 
est permitted  by  the  law  could  be  sold.  If 
they  conld  not,  the  power  to  redeem  the  de- 
mand obligations  of  the  Government,  in  either 
gold  or  silver,  would  fail.  The  effect  would 
be  deplorable.  Every  one  would  be  in  a  state 
of  fear.  Commercial  dullness  would  succeed 
the  present  commercial  activity,  and  we  should 
again  witness  that  industrial  paralysis  which 
characterized  the  years  1893  and  1896,  when 
the  question  of  what  was  to  be  the  standard 
agitated  the  public  mind." 

This  effect,  we  think,  would  appear 
long  before  the  failure  of  a  silver  Secre- 
tary to  sell  gold  bonds.  It  would  imme- 
diately follow  the  financial  panic  which 
the  election  of  Bryan  would  cause. 

Financial    Items. 

The  associations  controlling  the  price 
of  window  glass  and  plate  glass  have  de- 
cided to  make  an  increase  of  10  per- 
cent. 

....Altho  great  reductions  in  the 
prices  of  nearly  all  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts have  been  made,  steel  billets  selling 
last  week  at  $18  to  $19,  against  $35  one 
year  ago — the  combination  price  of  rails 
was  at  last  accounts  maintained  at  $35. 
It  costs  but  a  very  little  more  to  make 
rails  than  to  make  billets.  The  railroad 
companies  would  buy  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  rails  if  the  price  should 
he  reduced  to  reasonable  figures. 

....  Dividends  and  coupons  : 

International  Paper  Co.  preferred,  1%  per 
cent,  quarterly,  payable  Oct.  1. 

.Mexican  International  Railway  Co.,  coupons 
(1st  Consol.  Mortgage  4s),  payable  Sept.  1. 

United  Trad.  &  Elect.  Co.,  coupons,  payable 
Cent.  Trust  Co.  csept.  1. 

.  .  .  .Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
stocks  during  the  past  week  were: 

Corn  Exchange  Bank MB 

Irving  National  Hank   185 

National  City  Hank *i9 

Trust  Companyjof  America 305 
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The  Political 
Field 


The  attempts  of  Boss 
Croker  to  prevent  the 
nomination  of  young 
Comptroller  Coler  for  Governor  of  New 
York  still  engages  the  attention  of  many 
politicians  who  see  that  the  defeat  of 
Senator  Piatt's  candidate  at  the  polls  by 
Coler  might  affect  the  contest  for  the 
presidency.  At  the  recent  primary  elec- 
tions throughout  the  State  a  majority  of 
the  convention  delegates  elected  were  op- 
posed to  ex-Senator  Hill,  who  has  ear- 
nestly supported  Coler's  candidacy,  but 
it  is  not  clear  that  a  majority  will  vote 
against  Coler.  The  delegates  from 
Brooklyn  hold  the  balance  of  power,  and 
it  is  at  last  announced  that  the  old  Brook- 
lyn leader,  Hugh  McLaughlin,  has  de- 
cided to  give  Coler  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
fluence. Fresh  proof  of  Coler's  strength 
has  excited  the  anger  of  Senator  Piatt, 
who  says  that  the  Comptroller  is  "  the 
weakest  and  most  plausible  young  fraud 
ever  perpetrated  on  a  long-suffering  pub- 
lic," and  "  the  weakest  candidate  the 
Democrats  could  put  up."  Some  of  Mr. 
Piatt's  friends  were  and  still  are  inter- 
ested in  the  Ramapo  water  project.  Mr. 
Coler  thwarted  the  scheme  to  bind  New 
York  to  a  Ramapo  contract  for  $200,- 
000,000,  but  Mr.  Piatt  says  that  he  has 
"  done  nothing,"  and  does  not  deserve 
"  the  halo  "  which  some  of  his  admirers 
have  given  him.  These  remarks  tend  to 
confirm  the  belief  of  some  persons  that 
Piatt  and  Croker  have  an  understanding 
about  the  two  State  tickets.  Mr.  Bryan 
has  begun  a  tour  through  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Ohio,  Missouri  and  West  Vir- 
ginia. Secretary  Gage's  statement  as  to 
what  he  could  and  would  do  for  silver 


under  existing  laws,  if  he  should  be 
elected,  having  been  laid  before  him  by 
reporters,  he  absolutely  refused  to  say 
what  his  course  would  be.  The  profess- 
ors who  edit  the  Yale  Review  support  the 
project  for  a  new  party  and  a  new 
ticket  for  anti-imperialists  who  will  not 
vote  for  Bryan.  It  is  reported  that 
Bishop  Turner,  of  Atlanta,  the  head  of 
the  African  Methodist  Church,  will  make 
speeches  for  Bryan  in  Kansas,  Minne- 
sota, Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio ;  and  that 
he  will  be  accompanied  by  Bishops  Der- 
rick and  Grand.  At  the  primaries  in. 
South  Carolina  Senator  Tillman  was  op- 
posed by  more  than  one-third  of  the  84,- 
000  voters,  and  Governor  McSweeney, 
representing  those  in  favor  of  the  dis- 
pensary, received  only  4,000  votes  more 
than  were  cast  for  Herit,  candidate  of  the 
prohibitionists. 

_  .     The    thirty-fourth    an- 

Encampment  of  i  J  t     fi, 

i.u    <-      j    a  nual  encampment  of  the 

the  Grand  Army     ^         ,    A       *      -  x,      ^ 

Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public, in  Chicago  last  week,  drew  a  great 
crowd  of  veterans  and  other  visitors  to 
the  city.  On  the  day  of  the  parade  of 
naval  veterans — who  were  escorted  by 
men  who  fought  in  the  war  with  Spain — 
and  of  the  naval  battle  on  the  lake,  it  is 
said  that  400,000  visitors  were  in  town. 
On  the  Sunday  preceding  the  regular  ses- 
sion, a  service  of  sacred  and  patriotic 
song  drew  an  audience  of  14,000  to  the 
Coliseum,  where  addresses  were  made 
by  several  clergymen.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  business  session  the  mention  of 
President  McKinley's  name  caused  great 
and    long-continued    applause.      In    his 
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annual  report  Commander  Shaw  spoke 
of  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Pension  Com- 
mittee to  procure  amendments  to  the  law 
of  1890,  and  to  the  unanimous  passage  of 
the  amendments  by  Congress.  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  that  with  a  liberal 
and  just  execution  of  the  present  stat- 
utes little  further  in  the  way  of  pension 
legislation  would  be  required.  There 
should  be,  he  thought,  a  Pension  Court 
of  Appeals  to  insure  a  fair  judicial  set- 
tlement of  all  disputed  claims.  The 
Grand  Army  will  petition  for  the 
creation  of  such  a  court.  With  re- 
spect tc  service  pensions  the  com- 
mittee was  divided;  the  encampment 
adopted  the  majority  report,  which  re- 
fers  the  question  again  to  the  commit- 
tee and  thus  defers  action  upon  it  for  a 
year.  The  number  of  members  of  the 
Grand  Army  was  reduced  from  287,981 
on  June  30th,  1899,  to  276,662  on  June 
30th  of  this  vear.  The  new  commander- 
in-chief  is  Major  Leo  Rassieur,  of  St. 
Louis,  who  was  elected  by  acclamation. 
He  was  born  in  Alsace  fifty-six  years  ago. 
Entering  the  army  as  a  private  at  the  age 
of  seventeen,  he  came  out  at  the  end  of 
the  war  with  the  rank  of  major.  He  is  a 
lawyer  of  large  practice  and  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Education  in  St.  Louis, 
where  he  has  held  the  office  of  Judge  of 
Probate.  Next  year's  encampment  will 
be  held  at  Denver. 

^     ,  ...  .     There    is    still    much 

Coal  Miners  and        ,  ,,  , 

Cotton  Weavers  danger  that  a  general 
strike  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  mining  districts  will  be  ordered 
next  week.  The  mine-owners  or  oper- 
ators were  invited  to  confer  with  the 
miners  at  a  convention  in  Hazleton  on 
the  27th  ult.  There  were  257  delegates 
at  the  convention,  and  all  were  angry  be- 
cause the  invitation  had  been  ignored. 
It  is  said  that  they  were  restrained  from 
taking  measures  for  an  immediate  strike 
only  by  the  arguments  and  appeals  of  the 
Rev.  E.  S.  Phillips,  pastor  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  !  lazleton.  who  is  the  son  of  a 
miner,  and  was  once  employed  in  the 
mines  The  convention  decided  to  ap- 
ply to  the  executive  Board  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  for  permission  to  strike 
on  or  before  the  8th  inst.,  if  no  agreement 
with  the  mine-owners  could  he  reached. 
The  miners  demand  an  abolition  of  the 
company  stores,  a  reduction  of  the  price 


of  powder  to  $1.50  per  keg,  compliance 
with  the  semi-monthly  pay  law,  an  ad- 
vance of  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  in  wages, 
that  2,240  instead  of  3,360  pounds  shall 
be  counted  as  a  ton,  and  that  they  shall 
not  be  required  to  employ  physicians 
named  by  the  companies.  At  last  ac- 
counts they  had  taken  no  steps  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  mine-owners,  and 
the  president  of  the  national  organization 
of  coal  miners  was  saying  that  a  strike 
would  be  ordered.  There  are  140,000 
miners  in  the  anthracite  districts ;  less 
than  half  of  them,  however,  are  members 
of  the  union,  and  it  is  known  that  a  con- 
siderable number  will  not  quit  work. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  wages  in 
some  mines,  and  all  have  been  running  on 
full  time.  Consequently  the  owners  have 
large  stocks  of  coal  on  hand.  There  are 
several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the 
treasury  of  the  national  union,  and  the 
Western  miners  have  promised  to  assist, 
if  there  should  be  a  strike  in  the  anthra- 
cite mines,  by  going  on  strike  against  any 
attempt  to  help  the  anthracite  operators 
by  shipments  of  soft  coal.  It  is  the  be- 
lief of  some  persons  in  Pennsylvania  that 
this  movement  for  a  strike  is  due  to- the 
efforts  of  politicians  who  have  in  mind 
the  effect  of  so  great  a  labor  controversy 
upon  the  national  campaign.  The  agita- 
tors are  earnestly  opposed  by  the  clergy- 
men and  merchants  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts. Many  cotton  mills  in  Fall  River 
have  been  closed  for  a  time  on  account 
of  overproduction,  and  efforts  are  being 
made  to  procure  an  agreement  of  the 
companies  for  a  reduction  of  wages  to 
the  rates  paid  before  the  increase  in  De- 
cember last.  That  increase  was  given  to 
140,000  employees;  a  reduction  in  Fall 
River  would  probably  be  followed  by  a 
similar  reduction  in  nearly  all  the  North- 
ern cotton  factories.  In  opposing  it  the 
employees  point  to  large  dividends  paid 
in  the  last  vear. 

J* 

,  The   natives  on  both 
Nome    Miners   and  ,,  •    , 

..■.1    »T  •  Lt  coasts    in   the   neigh 

their  Neighbors  ^^     Qf      QJng 

Strait  have  been  stricken  down  by  a  se- 
vere epidemic  of  "  grip  "  or  influenza, 
and  in  some  of  the  settlements  more  than 
half  of  the  inhabitants  have  died  of  the 
disease,  which  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced on  the  Siberian  side  last  winter  by 
a  Russian  who  came  to  the  coast  with  a 
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dog-team.  On  the  islands  also  the  dis- 
ease has  been  the  cause  of  great  mortal- 
ity; almost  all  the  natives  on  St.  Law- 
rence Island  have  died  of  it.  The  symp- 
toms appear  to  have  been  the  same  as 
those  which  were  observed  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  latter  part  of  last  winter  and 
the  beginning  of  spring.  The  natives 
who  survive  are  emaciated,  racked  by 
coughs,  and  destitute.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Nome  they  have  no  fuel,  because 
the  miners  have  taken  all  the  drift  wood. 
The  Government  at  Washington  has  de- 
cided to  send  transports  to  Nome  for  the 
thousands  of  destitute  miners  who  desire 
to  return  to  the  States  before  the  close  of 
navigation.  The  beach  diggings,  which 
yielded  $1,500,000  before  the  arrival  of 
the  great  host  of  gold-seekers,  are  now 
unprofitable.  They  still  yield  a  little 
gold,  but  not  enough  to  pay  those  who 
work  the  sands  by  hand,  or  to  meet  the 
cost  of  operating  the  small  power  plants, 
a  great  number  of  which  have  been  aban- 
doned on  the  shore.  Dredging  in  the 
shallow  water  has  been  unprofitable.  The 
creek  diggings  are  rich ;  the  value  of  the 
tundra  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
There  was  a  great  storm  at  Nome  on  the 
Jth  ult.,  and  the  water  front  was  covered 
with  wrecks,  sixty  launches  and  seventy 
barges  having  gone  ashore.  The  bodies 
of  thirty  dead  men  were  recovered.  The 
"  Corwin  "  has  found  very  large  deposits 
of  coal  (with  some  iron  ore  and  great 
quantities  of  limestone)  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cape  Lisburne,  north  of  Bering  Strait. 
The  veins  open  upon  the  beach,  and  one 
of  them  is  sixty  feet  wide.  Supplies  may 
be  obtained  there  for  the  miners,  who 
were  paying  $60  for  coal  last  spring. 


A  Religious 
Census 


Youngstown,  O.,  claims 
58,000  population.  A  reli- 
gious census  of  the  city, 
just  concluded,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Ministerial  Association,  gives  returns  of 
nearly  43,000,  or  three-fourths  of  the 
whole  population.  The  object  was  sim- 
ply to  find  out  what  were  the  religious 
preferences  of  the  different  families  or 
individuals  with  a  view  of  bringing  them 
into  relation  with  the  Church,  and  also 
1  to  discover  to  what  extent  the  children 
were  in  the  Sunday  school.  The  Roman 
Catholics  are  11,493  m  number;  the 
Methodists  (three  branches), 8,037;  Pres- 


byterians (three  branches),  4,127;  Lu- 
therans, 3,587 ;  Disciples,  2,732  ;  Baptists, 
1,737;  Reformed,  1,413;  Episcopalians, 
2,070;  Congregationalists,  1,233,  and  oth- 
ers of  smaller  number.  Only  2,151,  or  6 
per  cent.,  had  no  preference  among  the 
churches,  and  this  fact  illustrates  the  fal- 
sity of  the  frequent  assertion  that  a  large 
part  of  the  people  care  nothing  for  any  of 
the  churches.  Similar  conclusions  have 
followed  from  other  religious  censuses,  of 
which  a  large  number  may  be  expected  in 
the  near  future  under  the  impulse  of  the 
efforts  of  the  society  whose  purpose  is 
the  federation  of  churches. 

The  Prisoners' 

Mrs.  Maud  Booth's     T  r  ,,       -,,-   , 

D  .        „,    ,  League  ot  the  Vol- 

Prison  Work  ,  °  ,    A 

unteers  of  America, 

to  which  Mrs.  Maud  Ballington  Booth 
has  given  so  much  attention,  has  been 
at  work  for  about  five  years,  and  now  has 
branches  in  the  prisons  at  Sing  Sing, 
Auburn  and  Clinton,  N.  Y. ;  Trenton,  N. 
J. ;  Charlestown,  Mass. ;  Joliet,  111. ;  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio;  Canon  City,  Col.;  Balti- 
more, Md.,  and  Folsom  and  San  Quen- 
tin,  Cal.  The  number  of  men  enrolled 
is  about  8,000,  altho  many  of  these  are 
now  free.  About  1,300  men  have  passed 
through  the  homes  (Hope  Halls)  main- 
tained for  their  benefit,  of  whom  about 
75  per  cent,  are  doing  well.  As  the  num- 
ber of  men  confined  in  our  penal  institu- 
tions is  about  84,000,  Mrs.  Booth's  field 
of  labor  still  remains  a  wide  one.  The 
membership  of  the  League  involves  a 
pledge:  (1)  to  faithfully  obey  all  the 
regulations  of  the  prison;  (2)  to  refrain 
from  evil  language  and  crooked  prac- 
tices in  prison ;  (3)  to  live  an  upright  life 
among  companions,  and  to  influence  them 
for  good  as  far  as  the  prison  rules  will 
allow;  and  (4)  to  pray  every  morning 
and  night  and  to  read  the  passages  of 
Scripture  for  the  day  from  the  "  Day- 
book "  ("Daily  Light").  The  League 
bears  the  names  of  Protestants,  Roman 
Catholics  and  even  Hebrews  on  its  rolls. 
The  largest  membership  is  at  Sing  Sing, 
where  there  are  645;  Columbus,  Ohio 
(the  largest  prison  in  the  country),  has 
450,  altho  the  branch  was  only  started 
last  January.  On  the  4th  of  July  the 
members  of  the  League  there  had  an 
open-air  meeting  in  one  of  the  prison 
parks,  the  officials  of  the  institution  and 
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many  visitors  being'  interested  specta- 
tors of  such  a  unique  function.  The  two 
Hope  Halls,  at  which  prisoners  can  stay 
till  employment  can  be  found  for  them, 
afford  most  satisfactory  results.  The 
number  of  positions  found  by  the  officers 
in  charge  of  that  at  Chicago  is  so  large 
that  a  rule  has  been  made  requiring  that 
a  man  must  remain  there  at  least  a  fort- 
night before  going  to  a  situation.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  Indeterminate  Sentence 
law  the  Hope  Hall  officers  there  are  tak- 
ing men  out  of  prison  at  the  rate  of  a 
dozen  a  month,  reporting  for  them  and 
obtaining  their  discharges  for  them  at 
the  end  of  the  twelve  months'  good  con- 
duct required  by  the  statute.  Mrs.  Booth 
carries  on  an  extensive  correspondence 
with  "  her  boys "  inside  and  outside 
prison,  in  which  she  has  known  what  it 
was  to  be  700  letters  in  arrears.  She 
has  some  very  pronounced  views  con- 
cerning prisons  and  prisoners,  to  which 
she  says  she  has  made  many  converts 
among  those  professionally  interested 
in  such  matters. 


The  Prison 


The  International 

Prison     Congress 
Congress  at  Brussels       ,    ,,     ..  °. 

&  held    its    sessions 

recently  in  Brussels.  As  usual,  its  value 
did  not  consist  primarily  in  its  formal  de- 
cisions, but  rather  in  the  opportunity 
offered  for  exchanging  observations  and 
conclusions  derived  from  experiences  in 
various  countries.  Among  the  topics 
which  called  forth  considerable  discus- 
sion was  that  of  securing  from  an  of- 
fender reparation  for  the  injured  party. 
This  principle,  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  Hebrew  system  and  among  some 
other  nations  of  antiquity,  has  of  late 
years  obtained  again  some  considerable 
measure  of  notice.  Various  suggestions 
were  made,  such  as  the  appropriation  of 
fines,  of  the  earnings  of  prisoners,  or  of 
compelling  some  kind  of  guarantee  of 
reparation  on  the  liberation  of  prisoners. 
These  were  both  defended  and  opposed. 
An  instance  was  given  of  a  criminal  in 
this  country  imprisoned  for  stealing,  who 
on  the  day  before  his  discharge,  in  con- 
versation, announced  his  intention  to  go 
into  business.  And  on  inquiry  it  appeared 
that  he  had  set  apart  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  in  a  safe  place  for  this  contin- 
gency. When  asked  if  he  ought  not  to 
refund  that  to  the  parties  he  had  plun- 


dered, he  replied  that  the  State  had  com- 
pelled him  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  ex- 
tent of  taking  five  years  of  the  best  of  his 
life,  and  he  thought  that  was  enough. 
The  question  of  indeterminate  sentences 
also  came  up,  and  the  Elmira  case  was 
prominent  before  the  Congress.  Among 
the  American  delegates,  Dr.  Barrows,  of 
Massachusetts ;  Judge  Baldwin,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  others,  advocated  the  sys- 
tem followed  in  this  country,  and  it  ap- 
peared that  in  certain  European  countries, 
especially  Great  Britain,  a  convict  can 
himself  determine  by  his  good  conduct,  to 
a  certain  extent,  the  period  of  his  libera- 
tion. On  this  matter  there  was  an  inter- 
esting report  by  an  expert  sent  to  this 
country  last  year  by  the  Government  of 
Wurtemberg,  especially  to  study  these 
institutions.  His  verdict  was  qualified 
and  undecided.  While  greatly  admiring 
the  desire,  more  prevalent  in  this  coun- 
try than  in  Europe,  to  "  give  every  man 
a  fair  chance,"  yet  he  could  not  but  ques- 
tion the  advisability  of  the  extreme  lati- 
tude which  he  found,  and  he  referred  to 
the  case  of  three  criminals  sentenced  to 
twenty,  ten  and  five  years,  who  were  told 
that,  quite  irrespective  of  their  several 
sentences,  they  would  all  have  it  in  their 
power,  by  good  behavior,  to  discharge 
themselves  in  one  year  and  a  few  months. 
The  general  opinion  of  the  Congress  ap- 
peared to  be  that  the  purpose  was  wise, 
but  that  the  method  of  carrying  it  out 
was  not  always  the  best.  There  was 
some  discussion  of  manual  labor,  and 
especially  instruction  in  "  Sloyd,"  advo- 
cated particularly  by  Mr.  Haymann,  of 
New  Orleans.  Some  English  delegates 
dwelt  upon  the  general  value  of  agricul- 
tural training  and  open  air  labor.  There 
was  a  curious  contribution  to  the  discus- 
sion by  a  French  Senator,  who  announced 
that  in  1870  he  was  in  prison  for  twelve 
days.  Having  sent  some  communists  to 
jail,  they,  on  arriving  at  power,  took 
their  turn  and  committed  him ;  so  that  he 
was  able  to  look  at  the  question  from 
personal  experience,  without,  however, 
as  he  affirmed,  having  been  guilty  of  theft 
or  vicious  disorder. 

K  The  British  seem  to  have  got- 

oJUf-l.     ten    a    g°°d    start    in    South 
Ke.iring        .  r  .        °       ,  ,  ,.. 

Africa,  and  to  be  steadily 
pushing  their  way  to  complete  occupation 
of  the   Transvaal.      Earlv   in   the   week 
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Lord  Roberts  occupied  Machadodorp,  and 
he  is  still  pressing  on  eastward,  while 
Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn  are  retiring 
before  him  along  the  line  of  the  Lourengo 
Marquess  Railway.  Machadodorp  itself 
offered  little  resistance,  but  just  before 
that,  there  was  quite  a  determined  fight 
in  which  the  Boers  were  completely 
worsted,  and  disorganized.  So  far  as 
appears  there  is  no  large  organized  force 
left,  to  oppose  the  British,  only  a  series  of 
bands  in  a  rough  country,  which  the 
British  can  only  cover  very  slowly. 
There  are  some  indications  that  the  two 
Presidents  are  preparing  to  make  their 
escape,  realizing  that  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  Lydenburg,  their  present 
headquarters,  will  be  taken.  Meantime, 
Lord  Roberts  has  issued  a  proclamation 
annexing  the  South  African  Republic  to 
Great  Britain.  The  vigorous  measures 
adopted  against  the  burghers  are  being 
carried  through,  and  it  is  evident  that  the 
English  General  intends  to  conquer  with 
a  strong  hand.  The  contest  in  the  Cape 
Parliament  continues,  and  there  is  much 
general  discussion  in  regard  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  recrimination  is  used  on  every 
hand.  General  De  Wet  has  disappeared 
again,  and  whether  he  is  organizing 
bands  in  the  Western  Transvaal  or  in 
Orange  River  Colony  is  not  apparent. 
The  burghers  appear  to  be  dispersing  to 
their  farms,  and  reassembling  in  guerilla 
bands  whenever  they  see  a  good  oppor- 
tunity. 


im.  -r»  i-  t    t    At  last  the  story  of  the 
The  Relief  of        ,.  r     £  -,-,  .  .       J.    , 

Pekine  relief  of  "eking  1S  begin- 

ning to  come  in,  tho  still 
in  driblets,  and  we  must  wait  for  some 
time  yet  for  the  full  account.  The  last 
days  of  the  march  had  been  very  heavy. 
The  thermometer  stood  at  100  or  over, 
there  was  no  shade,  and  the  four  armies 
had  to  press  forward  along  the  same 
sandy  road  through  the  fields  of  tall,  thin 
corn.  The  Japanese,  light,  accustomed 
to  the  conditions,  took  the  lead  and  set 
the  pace.  Then  came  the  Russians,  stolid 
and  impervious  to  the  weather,  then  the 
Americans  and  English,  straining  every 
nerve,  as  one  man  after  another  dropped 
by  the  way  and  the  exhausted  horses  were 
left  by  the  roadside.  Even  the  Indian 
Sikhs  could  scarcely  endure  the  fatigue. 
As  the  forces  approached  the  city,  the 


Chinese  redoubled  their  efforts  to  over- 
power the  legations,  but  the  barricades 
held  good.  The  four  armies  deployed 
along  the  walls,  the  English  and  Ameri- 
cans being  nearest  the  legations.  Gen- 
eral Gaselee  found  a  sewage  canal,  and, 
with  his  staff  and  a  company  of  Sikhs, 
waded  up  it  into  the  canal  under  the  Tar- 
tar wall,  where  were  the  legation  barri- 
cades. The  besieged  were  on  the  watch, 
removed  the  barricades,  the  gates  swung 
open  and  the  filth-begrimed  men  were  in 
the  midst  of  what  they  thought  was  a 
lawn  party.  There  was  Sir  Claude  Mac- 
donald  in  "  immaculate  tennis  flannels," 
and  Minister  Conger  equally  presentable, 
while  the  ladies  were  fresh  and  bright 
in  summer  clothes,  all  far  less  weary  look- 
ing and  bedraggled  than  the  rescuers. 
Scarcely  had  the  first  greetings  been 
given  than  General  Chaffee  was  hailed  by 
a  marine  from  the  wall  and  directed  to 
the  same  entrance  made  by  the  British, 
and  a  hearty  cheer  went  up  for  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  It  was  a  brave  company 
that  the  soldiers  met.  Not  once  had  they 
lost  heart,  tho  the  relief  was  so  long  in 
coming.  Every  device  had  been  utilized 
for  defense.  Barricades  of  sand  bags, 
pillows,  boxes  of  earth,  anything  and 
everything  that  could  give  shelter  had 
been  utilized.  Not  a  shot  was  fired  with- 
out a  target,  and,  while  only  eleven  of 
the  four  hundred  and  fourteen  civilians 
and  fifty-four  of  the  three  hundred  and 
four  marines  were  killed,  the  Chinese 
lost  fully  3,000.  The  roofs  of  the  Amer- 
ican and  English  legations  were  much 
torn  by  the  Chinese  shells,  which  would 
have  done  far  more  damage  had  the  gun- 
ners known  how  to  depress  their  guns, 
and  the  rest  of  the  foreign  settlement 
was  demolished.  The  placards  told  the 
story  of  the  siege.  "  As  there  will  prob- 
ably be  a  heavy  drop  fire  to-day,  women 
and  children  are  forbidden  to  walk  about 
the  grounds."  "  Owing  to  the  small  sup- 
ply of  vegetables  and  eggs,  the  market 
will  be  open  from  9  to  10  o'clock  here- 
after. All  horse  meat  is  inspected  by  a 
physician."  The  Tsung-li-Yamen's  offer 
of  food  was  a  farce;  it  provided  barely 
for  a  single  day.  A  considerable  num- 
ber— just  how  many  or  who  it  is  not  easy 
to  learn — have  come  to  the  coast,  and  it 
is  from  them  that  the  reports  have  been 
obtained.  Since  the  entrance  of  the  other 
troops,  following  close  upon  the  English 
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and  American,  the  city  has  been  under 
foreign  control,  and  there  has  been  ex- 
tensive looting.  In  this  the  Americans 
and  English  have  not  shared,  unless  a  re- 
port be  correct  that  General  Gaselee  per- 
mitted it  with  restrictions.  The  reports 
of  brutality  by  the  Russians  come  in  from 
every  hand,  and  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty is  very  great. 

3 


_.._.,  I  he   political   situation  is 

The  Diplomatic  ,.  ,         , 

_.,  r ..  very  complicated  and  tin- 

Situation  f  .       /pi 

certain.  1  he  most  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  week  has  been  the 
announcement  by  Russia  of  her  purpose 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  Peking  to 
Tientsin.  The  reason  given  is  that  the 
object  of  sending  them  to  Peking  has 
been  achieved  by  the  rescue  of  the  lega- 
tions. There  remains  the  pacification  of 
the  Empire  and  the  establishment  of  a 
stable  Government.  This  Russia  believes 
can  be  best  accomplished  by  the  with- 
drawal of  the  allied  forces  from  the  capi- 
tal. So  far  as  Russian  occupation  of 
Newchwang  is  concerned,  as  soon  as 
peace  is  secured,  Russia  promises  to  with- 
draw her  troops  from  that  and  other 
places  "if  action  of  other  Powers  be  no 
obstacle  thereto,"  and  reiterates  her  state- 
ment that  she  has  no  designs  on  Chinese 
territory,  and  is  earnestly  opposed  to 
partition.  To  this  the  United  States  has 
responded,  expressing  its  pleasure  at  the 
renewed  pledges  given  by  Russia,  but 
urging  that  the  best  way  to  secure  the 
desired  peace  is  for  all  of  the  allied  troops 
to  remain  in  Peking  until  some  definite 
arrangement  can  be  secured  with  a  Chi- 
nese Government  which  can  be  fairly 
recognized.  Such  occupation,  however 
it  judges,  would  be  ineffective  unless  all 
were  to  unite  in  it  with  harmony  of  pur- 
pose, and  therefore  unless  there  is  a  gen- 
eral expression  by  the  Powers  in  favor  of 
continued  occupation,  the  American 
troops  will  be  withdrawn  from  Peking. 
This  has  been  sent  to  the  different  Gov- 
ernments, but  as  yet  no  answer  has  been 
received.  There  are  reports  not  fully 
confirmed  that  Russia  has  already  acted 
independently  of  the  other  Powers,  and 
withdrawn  her  forces  to  Tientsin.  Eng- 
land is  dubious  and  irritated.  There  is 
no  faith  in  Russia's  promises,  especially 
in  view  of  the  statement,  which  seems  to 
be  correct,  that  Russia  has  already  pos- 


session of  the  whole  of  Manchuria,  ex- 
cept Mukden,  and  also  in  view  of  Rus- 
sia's patronage  of  Li  Hung  Chang,  no- 
toriously in  Russian  pay.  The  English 
interpretation  of  the  scheme  is  that  Rus- 
sia simply  wants  time  until  she  can  com- 
plete her  East  Asian  connections  and  so- 
lidify her  power  there.  Meanwhile,  she 
would  be  glad  to  see  at  Peking  a  weak 
Government  which  would  owe  its  exis- 
tence to  herself  and  be  practically  under 
her  control.  Such  a  Government,  it  is 
believed,  would  be  that  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  if  she  comes  back  under  the 
initiative  and  protection  of  Li  Hung 
Chang.  This  is  the  secret,  in  the  Eng- 
lish view,  of  the  wily  Chinaman's  earnest 
effort  to  be  recognized  as  sole  plenipo- 
tentiary for  peace.  England  does  not 
care  to  play  into  Russia's  hands.  At  the 
same  time  Lord  Salisbury  is  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  attempt  to  divide  China  or 
to  attempt  any  sort  of  a  condominium. 
France  apparently  approves  the  Russian 
plan.  Italy  and  Austria  have  made  no 
sign,  and  neither  has  Japan.  Germany, 
however,  appears  to  be  strongly  opposed, 
the  Emperor  having  declared,  so  it  is 
said,  that  under  no  conditions  would  he 
withdraw  from  Peking,  even  if  every 
army  corps  had  to  be  mobilized. 

K  The  disturbances  in  Eastern 

u    ja  an       China   ca\\   attention  to  the 
g  uncertain  situation  in  West- 

ern China,  especially  the  provinces  of 
Kuldja,  or  Hi,  and  Kashgaria,  or  the 
western  section  of  East  Turkestan,  in- 
cluding the  cities  of  Kashgar,  Maral- 
bashi,  Yarkand  and  others.  About  twenty 
years  ago  Russia  occupied  the  province 
Kuldja,  but  restored  it  on  the  occasion  of 
the  boundary  agreements  in  Eastern 
Asia.  Since  then  Chinese  authority  has 
been  dominant  but  by  no  means  strong. 
The  Mohammedan  population  has  been 
turbulent  and  Chinese  rule  unpopular  in 
the  extreme.  The  cause  for  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  many  travelers,  is 
that  that  rule  is  simply  "  plain  and  open 
robbery,"  and  there  would  have  been  very 
much  of  disturbance  undoubtedly  had  it 
not  been  for  the  Chinese  habit  of  making 
a  certain  number  of  leading  men  their 
partners  in  the  oppression  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  General  Tung 
Eu  Siang,  who  has  been  so  prominent  in 
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the  fighting  at  Peking  and  Tientsin,  is  a 
Mohammedan  from  this  very  region,  and 
he  has  with  him  a  large  number  of  Mo- 
hammedan troops.  Notwithstanding 
this,  all  through  Kashgaria  the  Chinese 
rule  is  so  extramely  unpopular  that  there 
is  need  only  of  some  local  leader  to  focal- 
ize the  dissatisfied  elements,  or  a  positive 
entrance  from  Russia,  to  practically  de- 
stroy the  Chinese  hold  upon  that  section. 
In  Kuldja  itself  the  situation  from  the 
Chinese  standpoint  is  somewhat  better. 
The  inhabitants  are  not  as  homogeneous 
and  the  different  tribes  neutralize  each 
other.  It  is  also  nearer  the  central  au- 
thority for  the  whole  of  that  section,  at 
Urumtsi,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Tianshan  mountains,  between  Sungaria 
on  the  north  and  Sinkiang  on  the  south. 
The  Chinese  forces,  however,  are  very 
small,  and  the  entire  section  probably 
has  no  more  than  12,000  men  for  an  esti- 
mated population  of  not  far  from  1,200,- 
000.  On  the  other  hand,  close  by  are 
Russian  Turkestan  and  Bokhara  with 
full  forces  at  Kokand  and  Ferghana, 
while  Samarkand  is  not  far  distant.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  in  case  of  disturbance  the 
Chinese  authority  over  this  western  sec- 
tion would  be  of  the  most  shadowy,  and 
Russia  has  only  to  assert  herself  to  take 
the  territory  and  no  one  really  will  be  in 
position  to  oppose  her.  Whether  she  will 
do  this  openly  or  simply  remove  the  pres- 
sure that  she  has  held  upon  the  Moham- 
medan population  through  the  fugitives 
who  have  escaped  to  Ferghana  and  then 
step  in,  nominally  to  preserve  the  peace, 
remains  to  be  seen. 


~  .   _  A     Japanese     writer 

German   Influences      ,        J,^ 

T  has    been    mvestigat- 

in  Japan  ,,       .    n  ° 

mg  the. influence  ex- 
ercised on  Japanese  thought  by  foreign 
writers,  and  publishes  a  brief  summary 
of  the  results.  In  general  he  notes  a 
marked  change  from  English  influence 
to  German,  while  French  thought  and 
principles  have  never  had  any  appre- 
ciable effect.  Whereas  formerly  Japan 
was  described  as  "  The  England  of  the 
East,"  it  would  be  more  correct  now  to 
speak  of  her  as  "  The  Germany  of  the 
East."  The  older  men,  with  compara- 
tively few  exceptions,  derived  their  im- 
pulses from  English  sources,  but  the 
younger  men  almost  invariably  prefer  the 


German  type.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  knowledge  of  the  German  lan- 
guage is  very  much  less  than  that  of 
English,  and  that  the  country  is  dotted 
over  with  English  teaching  schools, 
while  it  has  comparatively  few  German 
schools,  the  great  majority  of  university 
graduates  and  others  who  formerly  went 
to  England  or  America  of  recent  years 
have  been  sent  to  Germany.  Taking  up 
the  different  departments  it  is  noted  that 
in  the  political  world  the  change  is  at- 
tributed to  the  belief  of  some  of  the  lead- 
ers that  the  transition  from  the  Japanese 
bureaucratic  government  to  the  English 
system  would  prove  too  sudden,  and  that 
the  German  form  of  administration  of- 
fered a  suitable  medium.  In  law  the 
Code  Napoleon  was  made  the  original 
basis  of  reform,  but  in  recent  years  Ger- 
man law  has  in  many  quarters  superseded 
that ;  it  is,  however,  claimed  by  others 
that  the  English  law  is  already  gaining 
rapidly  upon  the  German.  In  naval  af- 
fairs Japan  began  by  making  Holland  its 
model,  but  subsequently  has  almost  ex- 
clusively followed  English  methods.  In 
the  army  she  took  the  French  organiza- 
tion, but  in  recent  years  in  both  German 
influence  has  been  predominant,  manifest 
in  the  use  of  the  language  and  the  uni- 
form. In  political  economy  the  free  trade 
principles  of  Adam  Smith  and  Mill  have 
given  place  to  the  protectionist  writers  of 
Germany  and  America.  In  education 
again  German  thought  predominates ;  in 
literature  England  still  holds  the  su- 
premacy ;  in  sociology  Spencer  has  given 
place  to  American  writers,  but  German 
thought  is  still  prominent.  So  also  in 
philosophy  Kant  and  Hegel  have  super- 
seded Spencer  and  Bain.  The  religious 
influences  are  dominantly  American, 
England  and  Germany  being  but  poorly 
represented,  while  France  and  Russia  are 
far  behind.  German  teaching,  it  is 
claimed,  has  been  chiefly  in  the  direc- 
tion of  rationalism,  which  in  many  cases 
has  culminated  in  skepticism.  Com- 
menting upon  all  these  facts  the  writer 
regrets  the  disregard  for  the  French  lan- 
guage, as  the  language  of  polite  society 
and  international  intercourse,  and  the 
secondary  place  given  to  English  and 
American  thought.  The  reason  for  the 
change  he  considers  is  found  in  the  offi- 
cial backing  given  by  the  Tokio  imperial 
university  to  the  German  methods. 


Theodore    Roosevelt. 


By  the  Hon.   John  D.   Long, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  is  one 
of  the  interesting  personalities  of 
onr  day  and  generation.  He  is  a 
picturesque  figure,  and  was  so  before  the 
Rough  Rider  uniform  and  hat  existed, 
and  would  be  even  if  he  had  never  worn 
them.  A  puny  child,  whose  health  was 
despaired  of,  he  grew  to  be  a  stalwart 
athlete.  Within  him  was  a  vital  spark 
that  has  flamed  into  perfect  physical 
vigor.  His  characteristic  is  force.  This 
is  the  central  quality.  But  with  this  are 
an  honest  mind,  right  motives,  readiness 
and  directness  in  speech,  frankness  and 
courage,  and  high  ideals  of  public  and 
private  duty  and  service.  It  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  that  such  a  man  should 
not  only  fill  the  popular  eye,  but  command 
the  popular  favor.  The  people  like  a 
bold  man,  a  square  man,  a  strong  man, 
and  they  know  instinctively  that  he  is  all 
these. 

But  this  is  not  all.  A  man  might  have 
all  these  qualities  and  yet  fail  under  the 
test  of  actual  performance.  But  Roose- 
velt has  been  legislator,  police  commis- 
sioner of  the  great  city  of  New  York,  U. 
S.  Civil  Service  Commissioner,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  commander  of  a 
regiment  in  battle,  and  Governor  of  the 
Empire  State.  In  all  these  positions — 
covering  an  unusual  variety  of  service 
and  testing  the  practical  capacity  and 
ability  of  their  holder — he  has  made  his 
mark. 

Then,  too,  his  life  and  career  cover  a 
great  variety  of  the  phases  of  our  national 
life,  and  identify  him  with  all  classes  of 
the  people.  He  was  born  of  a  good  and 
well-to-do  family  of  Dutch  stock  in  New 
York ;  he  was  a  student  at  Harvard ;  he 
lived  on  a  ranch  in  the  far  West ;  he  has 
run  the  courses  of  local,  State  and  Na- 
tional politics;  he  has  consorted  with  the 
refinements  of  the  city  and  taken  the 
rough  .and  tumble  of  the  frontier.  Every- 
body knows  him.  Every  college  boy 
swears  by  him.  Every  cowboy  ties  to 
him.  Every  soldier  and  sailor  counts 
him  a  friend.  The  policemen  who  served 
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under  him  know  that  he  was  as  just  to 
their  deserts  as  he  was  relentless  to  their 
faults.  The  citizen,  who  prays  for  good 
government  and  honest  politics,  relies  on 
him  for  both.  It  may  be  that  now  and 
then  some  overzealous  reformer,  whose 
sole  idea  of  reform  is  to  kill  the  Repub- 
lican party  because  it  does  not  lay  a  nest- 
full  of  golden  eggs  "  every  day  in  the 
hour,"  has  been  unable  to  forgive  him, 
because  he  will  not  desert  it ;  but  this  very 
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bitterness  is  really  the  highest  tribute  to 
his  ideals  and  performance. 

He  therefore  comes  to  the  candidacy 
for  the  Vice-Presidency  not  only  well- 
equipped  for  high  place,  but  specially 
qualified  to  add  strength  to  the  ticket.  It 
was  because  it  was  universally  recognized 
that  this  would  be  the  effect  that  his 
nomination  was  spontaneous.  While  the 
office  is  one  to  which  his  active  tendencies 
would  not  ordinarily  incline  him,  there 
seems  to  be  at  this  time  no  other  in  the 
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candidacy   for   which   he  can   render  so  long  years  are  hefore  him  in  which  he 

much   service  to   the   Republican   party,  cannot  fail  with  his  strong  character  and 

Young,  irrepressible  and  with  an  honor-  ability  to  be  a  great  part  in  the  growth, 

able  ambition,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  beneficence  and  history  of  his  country. 
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OF  all  the  personal  remarks  ever 
made  to  my  face,"  said  Adlai 
E.  Stevenson  to  a  friend  the 
other  day,  "  the  most  sincere  was  prob- 
ably that  of  a  little  old  lady  in  a  far 
Western  city  four  or  five  summers  ago. 
She  pushed  her  way  through  the  crowd 
at  a  public  reception,  planted  herself 
squarely  in  front  of  me  and  swept  my 
face  and  figure  with  her  eye.  Then  she 
asked : 

1  Are  you  really  the  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States  ?  ' 

'  I  have  that  honor,'  I  answered. 

'  Well,'  she  said,  after  a  pause,  and 
with  a  dubious  shake  of  her  head,  '  I 
woudn't  have  thought  it ;  I  wouldn't  have 
thought  it !  '  " 

The  old  lady's  imagination  had  doubt- 
less conjured  up  for  the  Vice-President 
a  presence  as  imposing  as  his  title.  If 
she  had  known  a  little  more  of  physiog- 
nomy and  a  good  deal  more  of  the  ways 
of  American  politics,  she  would  not  have 
found  so  much  to  marvel  at. 

Take  a  sidewise  view  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son, so  as  to  get  his  profile  clearly  out- 
lined, and  then  run  down  the  list  of  his 
party  services,  and  you  have  a  pretty 
complete  story.  There  is  not  an  angle 
anywhere  in  the  silhouette.  Projections 
there  are,  some  of  them  rather  prominent, 
but  no  sharp  corners.  You  are  impressed 
by  the  long  slope  of  forehead,  the  aquiline 
nose,  the  rather  shallow  lower  jaw  and 
obtrusive  chin ;  but  they  are  laid  off  in  a 
series  of  soft  curves.  There  is  not  a 
point  on  Mr.  Stevenson's  face  so  flat  that 
you  could  lay  a  wafer  there  and  be  sure 
of  its  staying  where  you  put  it;  there  is 
not  a  line  anywhere  which  suggests  hard- 
ness. The  face,  tho  by  no  means  lacking 
individuality,  is  that  of  a  man  who, 
thrown  into  any  group,  would  never  lead, 
but  could  always  be  depended  upon  to  fill 
a  gap  in  a  crisis, 


Looking  over  Mr.  Stevenson's  public 
history  outside  of  the  strictly  local  field, 
we  find  that  he  was  one  of  those  Demo- 
cratic emergency  men  who  accepted  a 
nomination  for  Congress  in  1874  with 
probably  little  idea  of  success,  and  found 
themselves  carried  in  on  the  tide  of  an 
unheralded  political  revolution.  Only 
two  years  before,  in  the  Greeley  cam- 
paign, the  Democratic  party  had  discov- 
ered, as  many  of  its  leaders  believed,  that 
public  sentiment  was  not  yet  ripe  for  its 
return  to  power  in  the  national  councils. 
The  change  came  with  a  suddenness  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  overturn  of  1890, 
when  Democrats  who  had  fled  from  home 
to  escape  taking  part  in  the  campaign 
were  nominated  for  office  because  nobody 
on  the  ground  could  be  induced  to  run, 
and  woke  up  on  the  day  after  election  to 
find  themselves  victors  with  fat  major- 
ities. 

In  1878  came  another  dismal  year  for 
the  Democrats.  The  Republicans  had 
promised  the  country  resumption  of 
specie  payments,,  to  begin  on  the  follow- 
ing New  Year's  Day.  In  their  zeal  as  an 
organized  Opposition,  they  entered  into 
partnership  with  the  Greenback-Labor 
party  all  over  the  Middle  West.  Most 
Democrats  who  set  any  store  at  all  by 
party  tradition  went  into  hiding  for  a 
little,  believing  that  defeat  was  practically 
inevitable.  The  Republicans  in  some 
quarters  grew  correspondingly  overcon- 
fident. Mr.  Stevenson,  ever  good  na- 
tured  and  compliant,  allowed  himself  to 
be  nominated  in  defiance  of  all  forebod- 
ings, and  won  again. 

In  1885  there  was  a  weary  and  trouble- 
some task  in  the  Post  Office  Department 
in  Washington  looking  for  the  right  man 
to  undertake  it.  Postmaster-General 
Vilas,  a  friend  of  many  years'  standing, 
made  a  personal  matter  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son's coming  on  and  laying  his  hand  to 
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the  work.  Again  he  stepped  in  to  fill  a 
gap,  with  what  effect  we  shall  inquire 
hereafter. 

In  1892,  after  Mr.  Cleveland's  nomina- 
tion for  President  had  been  assured,  the 
Democratic  national  convention  was  cast- 
ing' about  for  a  satisfactory  candidate  for 
Vice-President.  A  man  from  Illinois 
was  the  only  hope  of  defeating  Gray,  of 
Indiana,  who  was  the  claimant  with  the 
greatest  visible  strength,  but  not  accept- 
able to  Mr.  Cleveland's  friends.     The  bit- 
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ter  feud  between  Morrison  and  Palmer 
put  either  of  them  out  of  the  question. 
Somebody  suggested  Stevenson,  as  a 
man  without  enemies,  and  in  a  few  hours 
he  was  before  the  country  as  a  candidate, 
once  more  the  emergency  man. 

The  circumstances  of  his  nomination  at 
Kansas  City  are  too  fresh  in  memory  to 
call  for  rehearsal  here.  This  instance 
only  added  another  to  the  list  of  illustra- 
tions of  how  secondary  honors  may  come 
to  a  man  who  never  aspires  to  the  highest 
prizes,  but  whom  nature  has  so  molded 
that  he  can  ''fit  in"  anywhere.  Mr. 
Stevenson's  fare,  as  I  have  said,  is  an  in- 
dex to  this  trait. 

But,  the  reader  may  argue,  he  could 
not  succeed  in  life,  even  thus  measurably, 


without  something  in  him  which  lays  hold 
of  his  fellow  men.  True.  For  a  guide  in 
this  search  we  go  to  his  eyes.  They  are 
lurking  eyes,  not  in  the  sense  of  being 
suspicious  on  the  one  hand  or  rapacious 
on  the  other,  but  they  lie  in  the  shadow 
of  an  overhanging  brow  and  quietly 
watch  you.  There  is  nothing  unkindly  in 
their  expression — quite  the  reverse.  They 
merely  study  the  play  of  emotion  across 
your  face  ;  they  follow  your  glance  about ; 
in  a  gentle  way,  they  seem  to  measure 
your  mental  length  and  breadth,  and  esti- 
mate your  moral  foreshortening.  You 
may  be  assured  that,  before  you  have 
talked  with  their  owner  ten  minutes,  he 
will  know  pretty  well  how  to  put  his  ques- 
tions to  you  and  how  to  answer  yours, 
with  great  satisfaction  to  you  if  you  agree 
with  Ins  opinions,  without  wounding  your 
sensibilities  if  you  do  not. 

Nearly  every  one  who  knew  Mr.  Stev- 
enson in  his  earlier  years  marked  out  for 
him  a  judicial  career,  and  regarded  the 
first  two  public  offices  he  filled — master  in 
chancery  and  district  attorney — as  mere- 
ly steps  to  the  bench.  Possibly  his  diver- 
sion to  the  narrower  walks  of  politics, 
while  his  character  was  still  in  the  forma- 
tive stage,  spoiled  a  good  judge  to  make 
a  general-utility  partisan.  He  would 
still  be  an  excellent  president  for  a  board 
of  arbitration,  where  conciliatory  tact 
counts  for  more  than  a  keen  discrimina- 
tion and  an  aggressive  sense  of  justice. 
President  Cleveland,  evidently  believing 
that  Mr.  Stevenson  retained  the  full  ju- 
dicial quality  as  lately  as  1889,  nominated 
him  for  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  excuse 
made  by  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
Senate  for  its  failure  to  confirm  was  that 
the  nominee  was  not  a  resident  of  the 
district  or  its  neighborhood.  The  real 
reason  was  the  soreness  many  Senators 
still  felt  over  the  revolution  of  1884  and 
their  consequent  loss  of  patronage.  The 
same  vengeful  spirit  which  moved  them 
to  crush  Pillsbury  and  Chase  in  the  first 
year  of  Democratic  rule  was  spent  upon 
Stevenson  in  the  last.  The  New  Eng- 
enders had  made  themselves  obnoxious 
by  their  partisan  tactics  outside  of  office; 
the  Illinoisan  has  played  the  headsman 
inside. 

This  page  in  Mr.  Stevenson's  history, 
by  the  way,  has  never  been  treated  with 
entire    fairness    by    his    biographers    in 
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either  paity.  The  Democrats  have  glori- 
fied it  as  an  indiscriminate  crusade 
against  Republicanism ;  the  Republicans 
have  denounced  it  as  an  exhibition  of  pi- 
ratical brutality.  Now  the  fact  is  that 
Mr.  Stevenson  was  appointed  First  As- 
sistant Postmaster-General,  not  because 
he  possessed  the  instincts  of  a  butcher, 
but  for  the  very  opposite  reason.  Mr. 
Vilas  believed  that  a  great  many  changes 
among  the  fourth-class  postmasters 
Would  be  called  for,  and  that  it  would  be 
no  holiday  sport  to  make  them.  Who- 
vver  Undertook  the  task  not  only  must 
make  his  removals  with  as  little  offense 
as  possible  to  local  sentiment,  but,  in  the 
appointments  which  followed,  must  be 
able  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  claims  of 
rival  candidates  so  as  to  save  the  feelings 
of  those  who  were  unsuccessful. 

Mr.  Stevenson  laid  down  one  general 
rule  at  the  start.  He  would  not  take  the 
initiative  and  remove  a  Republican  post- 
master simply  because  he  was  a  Repub- 
lican; but  if  the  Democratic  managers  in 
any  community  decided  that  they  wanted 
a  Democratic  postmaster,  and  could  agree 
upon  the  man  for  the  place,  the  Repub- 
lican was  to  go  out  and  the  Democrat  was 
to  go  in.  Theoretically,  this  was  not  a 
"  clean  sweep ;"  practically,  it  was.  From 
any  point  of  view,  whether  the  initiative 
fame  from  Washington  or  from  the  com- 
munity, it  was  the  spoils  system,  and  as 
such  it  deserved  and  received  the  unquali- 
fied condemnation  of  civil  service  reform- 
ers throughout  the  country.  The  manner 
in  which  it  was  done,  however,  did  appear 
to  shift  the  responsibility  from  the 
shoulders  of  the  Department  to  those  of 
the  local  party  managers,  so  far  as  the 
judgment  of  the  persons  directly  inter- 
ested was  concerned.  This  distinction 
was  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ste- 
venson's course  aroused  far  more  indig- 
nation among  citizens  who  condemned  it 
on  broad  grounds  of  good  government 
than  among  the  individual  victims  and 
their  friends.  Comparatively  few  pro- 
tests reached  the  Department  from  the 
] postmasters  removed.  When,  here  and 
t there,  one  journeyed  to  Washington  to 
i  remonstrate,  Mr.  Stevenson  would  talk 
;the  matter  over  with  him  in  a  good  na- 
tured  way,  and  the  case  was  rare  where 
the  man  did  not  return  to  his  home  in  a 
much  pleasanter  frame  of  mind  than  he 
left  .it       It  is  no  defense  of  the  vicious 


principle  underlying  this  wholesale  reno- 
vation of  the  service  to  say  that  it  was 
not  animated  by  the  spirit  of  pure  vindic- 
tiveness  which  one  set  of  commentators 
have  charged  and  another  set  have  not 
troubled  themselves  to  deny. 

As  Vice-President  Mr.  Stevenson  was 
a  favorite  with  the  Senators.  This  was 
due  to  two  causes :  his  unwillingness  to 
nurse  a  personal  grudge,  and  his  abso- 
lutely colorless  rule  as  a  presiding  officer. 
Taking  the  chair  in  a  body  which,  only 
four  years  before,  had  refused  to  approve 
his  candidacy  for  a  judgeship,  he  might 
at  times  have  made  his  administration 
embarrassing  to  the  men  who  had 
snubbed  him ;  but  not  a  word  or  sign  es- 
caped him,  during  all  the  four  years,  to  in- 
dicate even  that  he  recalled  the  incident". 
Again,  during  the  exasperating  deadlocks 
over  the  repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase 
law  and  the  adoption  of  the  Wilson-Gor- 
man tariff,  tho  his  public  utterances  had 
ranged  him  on  the  side  of  the  President, 
he  was  spared  the  final  test  of  a  tie  vote 
and  held  the  balances  evenly  poised  to  the 
end.  Indeed,  his  farewell  words  as  Vice- 
President  were  a  commendation  of  the 
Senate's  rules,  or  lack  of  them,  which 
leave  the  length  of  a  debate  in  that  cham- 
ber to  be  measured  only  by  the  endur- 
ance of  the  minority  interested  in  keeping 
it  alive. 

Socially  Mr.  Stevenson  might  not 
shine  in  a  company  of  professed  wits,  but 
he  is  an  entertaining  companion,  with  a 
goodly  fund  of  illustrative  stores.  He 
has  none  of  the  petty  vices.  Tho  not  a 
man  of  broad  culture,  he  is  a  reader  of 
habit,  with  a  preference  for  historical  lit- 
erature. He  comes  of  Scotch-Irish  an- 
cestry, whence  he  inherits  his  faith  as  a 
Presbyterian.  A  great-uncle  was  one  of 
the  signers  of  the  Mecklenburg  Declara- 
tion. His  father  was  a  small  planter  in 
Kentucky  and  a  slave-owner.  Some  years 
before  the  Civil  War  the  elder  Stevenson 
foresaw  what  was  coming,  and,  his  sym- 
pathies being  with  the  freer  life  of  the 
North  and  West,  he  manumitted  his 
slaves  and  removed  with  his  family  to 
Illinois.  Adlai,  who  was  then  a  well 
grown  lad  of  15  with  some  elementary 
schooling,  drove  one  of  the  family  wag- 
ons, there  being  no  railroads  through  the 
country  they  had  to  cross.  The  father 
set  up  a  mill,  and  the  son  hauled  logs  dur- 
ing a:  part  of  the  year  and  taught  a  coun- 
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try  school  for  the  rest,  till  he  had  saved 
enough  money  to  pay  his  way  at  Centre 
College,  in  Danville,  Kentucky,  where  he 
had  for  fellow  students,  among  others, 
John  Young  Brown,  Thomas  D.  Critten- 
den and  W.  C.  P.  Breckinridge.  The 
death  of  his  father  called  Adlai  home  be- 
fore graduation,  and  he  plunged  at  once 
into  the  study  of  the  law,  supporting  him- 
self again  by  teaching,  and  looking  after 
the    interests    of    his    mother    and    the 


younger  children.  It  was  this  early 
handicap  of  small  means  and  large  re- 
sponsibilities which  kept  him  in  a  place 
like  Bloomington,  while  most  ambitious 
lawyers  were  moving  to  the  larger  cities. 
Whether  this  had  a  compensating  advan- 
tage in  affording  him,  for  public  pur- 
poses, what  the  politicians  call  a  "  local 
background,"  and  whether  he  would  not 
have  been  lost  in  the  crowd  of  a  large  and 
bustling  city,  who  can  tell  ? 

Washington,  D    C. 


Rachel's    Dream 

By  the  late  Maria  Louise  Pool. 


MRS.  JUBB  had  felt  all  day  as  if  life 
were  not  worth  the  living.  Her 
bread  dough  had  risen  too  much 
and  her  biscuits  for  supper  would  be 
sour. 

It  was  now  nearly  four  o'clock.  She 
went  into  the  west  room  "  to  look  at  the 
weather,"  as  she  said  aloud  to  herself. 
Going  through  the  dark  back  entry  she 
stumbled  over  Bruno,  the  Newfoundland 
dog,  who  rose  suddenly,  growling  invol- 
untarily, for  his  mistress  had  stepped  on 
his  tail.  The  next  instant  he  whined  and 
leaped  up  to  lick  her  face  in  penitence. 
The  back  entry  was  cool,  and  Bruno  was 
in  the  habit,  in  hot  weather,  of  getting  in 
there  to  lie  on  the  painted  floor ;  and,  as  it 
was  dark,  the  flies  did  not  disturb  him  in 
that  retreat. 

He  now  followed  his  friend  into  the 
west  room,  wagging  his  tail  violently  in 
his  contrition  (for  his  growl). 

When  Mrs.  Jubb  gazed  through  the 
glass  he  put  his  paws  upon  the  window 
ledge  and  gazed  also.  What  the  dog  saw 
I  do  not  know,  but  the  woman  saw  heavy 
blue  clouds  pushing  up  in  the  western 
horizon  into  the  blue  sky.  Nearer,  a  few 
white  birches  and  savin  trees  crowned  a 
hill.  These  trees  were  thrashing  about. 
There  was  a  roaring  of  wind  out  there, 
but  right  here  by  the  house  the  lilacs 
stood  almost  still. 

"  The  wind'll  be  here  in  a  minute," 
thought  Mrs.  Jubb.  "  There's  going  to 
be  a  tempest.  I  s'pose  my  cream'll  turn 
sour's  vinegar.  That's  my  luck.  Who's 
thai  coming  over  the  hill  ?  My  sakes  ! 
Don't  the  wind  blow  her,  tho  ?  " 


Mrs.  Jubb  turned  and  ran  upstairs  into 
the  attic.  She  remembered  that  she  had 
opened  the  west  windows  there.  She 
had  slammed  one  down,  but,  before  she 
could  get  to  the  other,  the  hurrying  black 
cloud  had  sent  a  slanting  sheet  of  rain 
toward  this  particular  part  of  the  earth. 
The  rain  came  sharply  against  Mrs.  Jubb 
as  she  was  closing  the  second  window. 
She  saw  indistinctly  a  slim  figure  run- 
ning from  the  direction  of  the  hill, 
through  the  deluge  of  pouring  water, 
toward  the  house.  It  was  a  girl  who  was 
coming,  and  the  wind  and  rain  were  so 
strongly  at  her  back  that  she  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  propelled  by  these 
forces,  rather  than  of  propelling  herself, 
as  she  came  down  the  long  stretch  of  field 
that  sloped  from  the  hill  toward  the  house 
of  the  Jubbs. 

Mrs.  Jubb's  curiosity  was  so  greatly 
excited  that,  in  the  haste  she  made  on 
the  stairs,  she  nearly  fell.  Gathering 
herself  up,  she  went  more  slowly  down 
the  second  flight.  She  entered  the  kitch- 
en to  find  Bruno  standing  at  the  open 
door  with  ears  and  tail  up,  the  latter 
slowly  wagging  as  he  gazed  out.  This 
door  looked  to  the  east  and  not  a  drop 
of  rain  came  in.  One  could  stand  safely 
there  and  gaze  at  the  column  of  water 
driving  steadily  by.  If  that  person  whom 
Mrs.  Jubb  had  seen  were  coming  to  this 
house,  as  of  course  she  must  be,  she 
would  directly  be  visible.  And  she  did 
immediately  appear,  shooting  round  the 
corner  of  the  woodhousc,  and  approach- 
ing the  door. 

Bruno    growled    provisionally.      The 
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girl  came  dashing  up,  her  wet  sunbonnet 
but  a  limp  rag  flapping  over  her  face. 
She  sprang  into  the  kitchen.  Mrs.  Jubb 
was  just  thinking: 

"  No,  I've  never  seen  her  before ;  I 
don't  know  her  from  Adam." 

"  Oh,  do  excuse  me  !  "  cried  the  new- 
comer. "  But  it  does  rain,  doesn't  it  ?  " 
with  a  little  laugh. 

"  Yes,  and  you're  wet  as  a  sop.  You'll 
ketch  cold,  I'm  afraid." 

"  No,  I  guess  not.  I'm  real  strong  and 
well,  only — " 

Here  the  girl  paused.  She  did  not  fin- 
ish her  sentence.  She  took  off  her  sun- 
bonnet  and  shook  it,  the  drops  falling  in 
a  small  shower. 

"  There  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  now  I've 
made  your  clean  floor  all  wet." 

"  It's  no  matter  'bout  that,"  returned 
Mrs.  Jubb,  not  trying  to  conceal  the  curi- 
osity with  which  she  gazed  at  her  visitor. 
''  We  don't  do  much  of  anything  but 
track  this  floor  up,  any  way.  I  wish  I 
•could  get  you  some  dry  clo'es.  Mine 
wouldn't  fit  you  very  well,"  smiling. 
Mrs.  Jubb  was  a  large  woman. 

"  Oh,  don't  bother  about  that.  I  shall 
go  right  back.  I  was  coming  over  here, 
any  way ;  tho  I  don't  know  what  your 
name  is." 

"  Jubb,"  was  the  answer. 

"  I  haven't  learned  any  of  the  names 
round  here  yet;  but  I  expect  I  shall  soon." 

Here  a  loud  peal  of  thunder  rolled 
along  the  fields  and  seemed  to  go  out  to 
the  ocean  and  die  away  there. 

"  Are  you  living  near  by  ?  "  inquired 
Mrs.  Jubb. 

She  felt  that  she  liked  to  look  at  the 
young  face  before  her.  The  damp,  light 
hair  clung  about  the  forehead  ;  the  eyes 
were  gray,  and  sensitively  dilated  and 
contracted;  the  mouth  reel,  but  with  a 
close-shut,  reticent  expression  that  gave 
a  somewhat  unusual  appearance  to  the 
countenance. 

"  Oh,  yes ;  didn't  you  know  ?  "  was 
the  response,  with  an  uplifting  of  the 
thick  flaxen  eyebrows.  "  We  live  about 
half  a  mile  away.  I  guess  this  is  the 
nearest  neighbor.  We  can't  see  a  single 
house  from  where  we  are.  The  electrics 
go  by,  but  I  don't  think  I  care  much  if 
they  do.  They  ain't  any  company,  tho 
I  thought  they  would  be.  You  can't  go 
out  and  hail  an  electric  just  because 
you're  lonesome." 


Here  the  girl  laughed  again,  very 
slightly,  showing  irregular  teeth  that 
shone  with  gold  in  many  places. 

"  Why,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jubb,  "  are 
you  one  of  the  folks  that  bought  the  Dig- 
away  Hill  place  ?  " 

''  Yes,  ma'am;  I  thought  you'd  know 
right  away  who  I  was.    I've  been — " 

Here  a  crash  of  thunder  interrupted 
the  speaker.  She  shrank  a  little  and  put 
her  hand  over  her  eyes. 

"  It's  a  real  hard  tempest,"  said  Mrs. 
Jubb  as  soon  as  the  sound  had  subsided. 
"  It's  been  so  clear  to-day  that  I  never 
once  thought  of  thunder.  What  were 
you  going  to  say  ?  " 

The  girl  had  removed  her  hand  from 
her  eyes.  She  was  gazing  out  into  the 
rain,  which  still  came  heavily.  Streams 
of  water  ran  down  the  yard.  There  was 
a  continuous  humming  sound  in  the  air. 

"  I  was  going  to  say  that  I've  been  aw- 
fully lonesome  for  the  last  three  days. 
I've  been  all  alone  in  the  house." 

"  But  I  thought  'twas  two  oldish  folks 
that  had  come  to  live  there.  I've  been 
meaning  'most  every  day  to  call,  but  time 
slips  away  so ;  I  don't  know  where  it  goes 
to,  I'm  sure." 

"  The  oldish  folks  are  my  father  and 
mother,"  returned  the  girl.  "  I  only 
came  a  week  ago.  I've  been  stopping 
with  a  cousin  in  Dedham  while  father 
was  looking  for  a  farm  to  buy.  Then,  as 
soon  as  they  were  settled,  I  came.  I'd 
been  there  two  days  when  news  came 
that  Aunt  Ellen  up  in  Vermont  was 
dreadful  sick.  They  sent  for  father  and 
mother  both.  They've  gone.  I  said 
there  was  nothing  to  be  afraid  of,  and 
I'd  stay  alone  and  not  be  silly.  I've  held 
out  till  now.    I  thought  I  was  brave." 

The  girl  stepped  forward  toward  the 
doorway.  There  was  a  parting  of  clouds 
in  the  south ;  the  gray  film  floated  off, 
leaving  a  broad  bar  of  brilliant  blue  sky. 
A  couple  of  swallows  flew  out  from  the 
barn  and  circled  joyously  in  the  yard. 

The  girl  turned  toward  her  compan- 
ion. 

"  I  didn't  know  who  lived  here,  but  I 
thought  I'd  come  and  see  if  there  were 
any  children,  and  ask  if  you  could  spare 
one  to  stay  nights  with  me  till  father  and 
mother  come  home." 

"  It's  too  bad,"  was  the  response ;  "  we 
haven't  anybody  here,  only  Silas — that's 
Mr.  Jubb — and  me.    Can't  you  get  some 
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one  from  down  along  toward  the  Cove-  :" 

The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"  I  don't  think  1  shall  try.  I  said  to 
myself  that  I'd  call  over  here,  and.  if 
there  was  no  one  here,  why,  I'd  take  it  as 
a  sign  that  it  was  best  for  me  to  stay 
alone.  It's  silly  enough  of  me  to  care. 
I  know  it's  safe.  I  used  to  stay  alone 
sometimes  when  we  lived  in  Dedham 
and  not  think  anything  about  it." 

"  What's  your  name  ?  "  now  inquired 
Mrs.  Jubb.  ' 

"  Oh,  I  thought  you  knew.  It's  Ra- 
chel— Rachel  Tracy.  I  don't  think  it's 
going  to  rain  any  more  now,  do  you  ? 
1  must  be  going  back." 

"  Wait  a  minute.  Let  me  think.  I 
don't  wonder  you're  lonesome  in  that 
house.  I'd  go  over  myself  nights  till 
your  folks  get  back,  only  I  should  have 
to  come  home  so  early  in  the  morning, 
and  I'm  so  heavy  now  I'm  not  much  of  a 
walker.  If  Rod  was  only  to  home  I'd  go 
any  way,  and  let  him  get  up  mornings 
and  get  things  started  'fore  I  come  back. 
But,  you  see,  he's  at  work  at  the  Cove, 
and  he's  only  at  home  Saturday  nights." 

Mrs.  Jubb  looked  contemplatively 
toward  the  barn. 

"  Who's  Rod  ?  "  inquired  the  girl. 

"  Roderick — he's  my  son."  The  wom- 
an's eyes  kindled  as  she  pronounced  the 
words  "  my  son."  "  It's  kind  of  a  high- 
sounding  name,  I  know,"  rather  depre- 
catingly,  "  but  I  always  did  like  that 
name  ever  s.ince  I  can  remember,  and  I 
thought  if  I  ever  had  a  son  I'd  call  him 
that.  But  Roderick  Jubb  sounds  queer, 
don't  it  ?" 

0  Rather,"  hesitatingly  from  Rachel. 
After  a  short  silence  she  continued,  "  I 
see  you  can't  come  over,  so  I  shall  make 
up  my  mind  to  stay  alone.  It  may  not  be 
many  days  'fore  father  comes  back,  even 
if  mother  has  to  stop  longer.  I  know  I'm 
real  foolish.  There's  nothing  to  hurt  me 
there." 

"Of  course  there  isn't.  But  1  should 
be  awful  kind  of  skittish  myself  when 
night  come,  if  I  was  you.  I  never  did 
like  that  Dig-awav  Hill  house  myself. 
I—" 

lint  here  Mrs.  Jubb  paused  abruptly, 
and  she  seemed  slightly  embarrassed  for 
a  moment. 

It's  just  as  pleasant  as  it  can  be  back 
of  the  house — hilly,  with  lovely  little  hits 
of  valleys." 


"  So  'tis — so  'tis,"  responded  the  elder 
woman.     Then  quickly: 

"  Did  your  father  pay  much  for  the 
place  ?  "  ' 

"  Xo ;  he  got  it  so  cheap  he  was  sur- 
prised ;  and  he  says  the  land  is  first-rate. 
The  agent  told  him  it  had  got  to  be  sold 
because  it  belonged  to  a  widow  who  must 
have  the  money.  Father  thought  it  was 
a  great  chance  for  him." 

"  Oh  !  "  was  all  Mrs.  Jubb  said,  and 
then  she  closed  her  lips  tightly. 

Rachel  glanced  at  her  companion,  then 
she  looked  out  of  doors. 

"  It  has  stopped  raining,"  she  said.  "T 
must  run  back."  She  took  a  step  out- 
side, then  she  returned.  She  stood  with 
her  hand  resting  on  the  edge  of"  the 
kitchen  sink. 

"  Do  you  think  much  about  dreams  ?'" 
she  asked  suddenly. 

The  question  was  so  unexpected  that 
Mrs.  Jubb  started  in  her  surprise.  It  was. 
a  perceptible  space  before  she  replied : 

"  Xo,  I  don't  know's  I  do.  Of  course 
it's  kind  of  unaccountable  how  a  person 'II 
dream  sometimes." 

"  Yes,  isn't  it  ?  "  quickly  from  the  girl. 
She  removed  her  hand  from  its  resting 
place  and  stood  straight,  her  now  dilated 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  face  before  her. 

"  Have  you  been  having  bad  dreams. 
Miss  Tracy  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Jubb.  "  If 
1  were  you  I  wouldn't  mind  them  a  bit ; 
I'd  think  of  something  else." 

"  But  1  can't  think  of  anything  else," 
still  more  quickly.  "  I  try  hard  enough, 
but  it's  of  no  use." 

Mrs.  Jubb  gazed  at  the  girl  as  she  tried 
to  think  of  the  right  thing  to  say;  but  all 
the  words  that  came  into  her  mind  were : 

"  You  know  we  all  often  have  bad 
dreams.  I  think  it's  generally  when  we 
eat  too  hearty  suppers." 

"  But  mine  are  not  bad  dreams  at  all. 
Did  you  think  I  meant  that  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course.  Do  sit  down  a  min- 
ute. Miss  Tracy." 

Mrs.  Jubb  pushed  a  chair  toward  ||er" 
caller  and  she  placed  herself  in  one.     As 
she  told  her  husband  later,  she  fellas  if 
she  couldn't  stand  another  instant^.   And 
to  think  the  real  estate  agent   'lad  told1 
Mr.  Tracy  that  Dig-away  llil1,  place  be- 
longed to  a  widow   who  had  got  to  get: 
rid  of  it  ! 

Rachel  sat  down  with  an  appearand 
of  not  knowing  that  she  did  so.. 
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"  If  mother  was  at  home,"  she  began, 
'"I  could  talk  to  her  ;  hut  you  see  I  haven't 
got  any  one  to  talk  to,  any  way,  now. 
I've  been  over  there  seven  nights  now, 
and  each  night  I've  had  the  same  dream, 
and  I  wake  up  and  take  my  watch  from 
under  my  pillow,  light  a  match  and  look 
to  see  what  time  it  is,  and  it's  between 
two  and  three.  It  begins  to  grow  light 
pretty  soon  then,  and  1  can't  go  to  sleep 
again,  tho  I  try  as  hard  as  I  can.  I'm  so 
excited  I'm  as  wide  awake  as  I  can  be. 
But  I  want  to  sleep  more.  I've  got  so  I 
get  up  a  little  after  three.  It  makes  the 
days  long  enough,  tho ;  and  I  ain't  used 
to 'it." 

Airs.  Jubb  was  leaning  forward  in  her 
chair. 

"  Do  you  dream  'bout  a  man  with  a 
rope  round  his  neck  ?  "  she  asked  in  a 
whisper. 

"  No,  indeed  !  "  was  the  reply. 

But  Mrs.  Jubb  was  so  absorbed  in 
what  she  was  thinking  of  that  she  did 
not  seem  to  hear  the  answer  to  her  in- 
quiry.   She  put  another  directly. 

"  And  does  he  say  he  hasn't  got  barrels 
'nough  for  his  apples — that  he'd  got  a 
tremendous  crop  ?  " 

Rachel  Tracy  was  staring  with  wide 
open  eyes,  and  her  lips  parted  a  little  as 
she  gazed. 

"  No.  What  do  you  mean  ?  I  told 
you  that  my  dream  was  pleasant ;  and 
'tisn't  about  a  man  at  all." 

The  girl  rose  and  moved  toward  the 
open  door.  Through  this  space  the 
scents  of  the  shower-wet  earth,  and 
grass,  and  clover  were  coming  in.  Still 
more  swallows  were  flying  about  between 
the  barn  and  the  house. 

"  See  !  "  exclaimed  Rachel.  "  It's  all 
cleared  away.  I  must  run  back  and 
change  my  things.  I'd  forgotten  that 
my  dress  was  so  wet." 

She  said  "  good-bye,"  but,  instead  of 
responding,  Mrs.  Jubb  hurriedly  re- 
marked that  she  hoped  Miss  Tracy 
wouldn't  think  anything  of  what  she  had 
said  about  a  man  with  a  rope  round  his 
neck,  for  she  had  been  foolish  to  mention 
such  a  thing. 

"  If  I  can  help  it  I  shan't  think  of  it," 
was  the  girl's  response. 

Then  she  stepped  out  upon  the  wet 
earth.  She  did  not  put  her  sunbonnet  on 
her  head.  It  was  wet  and  out  of  shape, 
and  she  swung  it  in  her  hand  as  she  re- 


traced her  way  up  the  hill,  which  glit- 
tered now  in  the  sunshine. 

She  walked  lightly,  as  youth  walks 
when  it  is  slender,  and  feminine,  and 
possesses  a  natural  grace ;  and  she  went 
swiftly. 

Mrs.  Jubb  watched  her  so  intently 
that  she  did  not  hear  the  roll  of  "  an  elec- 
tric," nor  the  sharp  sound  of  the  bell  as 
the  car  stopped  and  then  again  as  it  went 
on. 

In  another  moment  a  man  came  up 
behind  Mrs.  Jubb  and  gazed  over  her 
head  at  the  girl  who  was  now  climbing 
the  steeper  part  of  the  hill.  She  would 
soon  be  out  of  sight  among  the  birches. 

"  That  you,  Roderick  ? "  asked  the 
woman,  without  turning. 

"  Yes.    Who  is  that  girl,  mother  ?  " 

"  She's  one  of  the  folks  that  have 
bought  the  Dig-away  Hill  house." 

'''  That  so  ?  I  saw  her  just  'fore  I 
stopped  the  car.  I  was  on  the*  platform.  I 
thought  she'd  been  here.  What  did  she 
come  for  ?  " 

Mrs.  Jubb  now  turned  and  looked  at 
her  son.    Instead  of  replying  she  said : 

"  How  did  you  happen  to  come  home 
to-night  ?  I  didn't  expect  you  before 
Saturday,  and  here  'tis  only  Thursday." 

"  Work  shut  down.  Shouldn't  won- 
der if  we  had  to  loaf  a  week  or  more." 

Roderick  went  to  the  sink  and  pumped 
some  water  into  the  thick  glass  tumbler 
that  stood  on  the  pump  shelf.  But  when 
he  had  filled  the  glass  he  set  it  down 
without  drinking. 

"  What's  the  name  ?  I  guess  I've 
heard  it,  but  I  didn't  take  much  notice," 
he  said. 

"  Who  you  talking  about  ?  "  inquired 
his  mother.  There  was  a  twinkle  in  her 
eye  as  she  put  the  question. 

"  Why,  you  know.  That  new  Dig- 
away  Hill  family." 

The  young  man  had  flung  his  hat  on  a 
chair.  He  now  sat  down  astride  another 
chair  and  leaned  on  the  back  of  it,  facing 
his  companion.  He  had  an  open,  frank 
expression  of  face,  and  eyes  with  a  good 
deal  of  fire  in  them. 

"  Name  is  Tracy." 

"  Oh,  yes ;  I  knew  I'd  heard  it.  So 
there's  a  girl,  is  there  ?  What  did  she 
want  ?  " 

Mrs.  Jubb  informed  her  son  as  to  the 
nature  of  Rachel  Tracy's  errand,  but  she 
made  no  mention  of  the  dream.    She  felt 
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that  there  had  been  a  eonfidenee  in  the 
telling  of  the  dream  to  her. 

"  And  only  to  think  that  the  agent  told 
Mr.  Tracy  that  the  place  had  belonged 
to  a  widow  !  I  call  it  mean  !  There 
wouldn't  anybody  who  knew  about  Dig- 
away  Hill  think  of  trying  to  live  there. 
I'm  sure  that  girl  don't  know  a  thing.  1 
own  I  was  glad  I  had  an  excuse  for  not 
going.  But,  now  you've  come,  I  s'pose 
I  sha'n't  be  easy  in  my  mind  if  I  stay  at 
home." 

"  Of  course  you'll  go,  mother,"  was 
the  prompt  response. 

Mrs.  Jubb  looked  wistfully  at  the  tall, 
stalwart  fellow  before  her. 

"  I'd  rather  lose  ten  dollars  than  stay 
all  night  there,"  with  emphasis. 

"  Pooh  !  " 

"  Well,  I  would." 

"  You  can  go  as  well  as  not.  I'll  get 
breakfast,  so  that  father  can  be  off  early 
to  his  work.  And  I'll  wash  the  dishes; 
you  needn't  hurry  back." 

"  I  s'pose  I  must,  then." 

Mrs.  Jubb  took  the  broom  and  me- 
chanically began  the  sweeping  she  had 
been  thinking  of  doing  when  Rachel 
Tracy  had  appeared. 

Young  lubb  went  to  his  own  room. 
After  awhile  he  again  entered  the  kitch- 
en.   He  was  now  dressed  in  his  best  suit. 

"  Gracious,  Rod,"  cried  his  mother, 
"  what  you  rigged  up  like  that  for  this 
time  of  day  ?  " 

Roderick  paused  in  his  walk  across  the 
newly  brushed  floor. 

Mrs.  Jubb  wondered  if  there  was  such 
a  young  man  anywhere  in  the  State.  She 
wanted  to  go  to  him  and  put  her  arms 
about  his  neck  and  ask  him  if  he  knew 
how  splendid  he  was.  Splendid  was  the 
word  that  came  to  her  mind,  and  to  her 
it  seemed  appropriate.  But  she  did  no 
such  thing.  She  only  gazed  at  him  as 
she  leaned  on  her  broom. 

"I  thought  I'd  take  a  car  down  to 
Nantasket,"  he  replied.  "  The  tide  is  low 
now,  and  it'll  be  fine  on  the  beach." 

"  I  hope  you'll  be  back  to  supper." 

"  Oh,  yes."  He  strolled  toward  the 
door.  There  he  paused  with  his  back 
toward  the  woman,  who  still  leaned  on 
her  broom. 

How  would  it  do — wouldn't  it  be  a 
good  thing — no  more  than  neighborly 
like— for  me  to  stop  at  the  Tracy  house 


and  let  that  girl  know  that  you  can  stay 
with  her  to-night,  after  all  ?  " 

An  expression  of  surprise  flitted  over 
Airs.  Jubb's  broad  face;  but  there  was  no 
surprise  in  her  tone  as  she  answered: 

"  I  guess  she'd  be  real  thankful  to 
know   it." 

"  I  thought  so.  If  I  feel  like  it  I'll  just 
stop  at  her  door  'fore  1  come  home." 

The  young  man  walked  slowly  out 
toward  the  road,  whistling  as  he  went. 
The  dog  followed  him  tentatively,  then 
joyously,  as  he  found  he  was  allowed. 

His  mother  watched  him.  She  saw 
him  look  down  the  road  to  see  if  a  car 
were  coming.  She  turned  to  glance  at 
the  clock.  "  He  knows  there's  no  car  for 
almost  half  an  hour,"  she  thought. 

Roderick  stood  a  moment;  then  he 
walked,  at  slowest  pace,  in  the  direction 
of  Dig-away  Hill. 

"  Well,  I  never  ! "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Jubb  in  a  whisper.  "  He  ain't  gen'rally 
cared  much  for  girls,  tho  every  one  round 
here  has  been  smiling  at  him.  They've 
been  too  pleasant,  I  think,  and  he's  got 
kind  of  conceited.  But  of  course  they  like 
such  a  fellow  as  he  is.  I  should  myself 
if  I  was  a  girl.  I  wonder  what  she's  been 
dreaming  about.  I  do  hate  to  go  over 
there,  and  that's  a  fact." 

Outside  the  sky  was  very  blue  and  the 
air  very  sweet.  It  was  pleasant  for  the 
young  man  to  saunter  along  the  wet  road 
between  the  glittering,  grassy  sides  of 
the  highway.  The  big  black  dog  was 
nosing  here  and  there  in  canine  delight 
with  everything  in  the  world. 

Roderick  pulled  a  hand  from  his  pocket 
and  snapped  his  fingers  at  Bruno. 

"  It'll  be  a  nuisance  getting  you  on  the 
car,  old  doggie,"  he  said  aloud. 

The  two  were  now  ascending  a  turn 
in  the  road.  At  the  other  side  of  the  turn 
Roderick  knew  the  large  old  house  that 
Mr.  Tracy  had  bought  stood  alone,  with 
no  other  house  in  sight.  On  the  farther 
side  of  the  road  ran  the  track  of  the  trol- 
ley cars.  A  vibrant  hissing  in  the  over- 
head wire  now  sounded  in  the  still  air. 
Presently  a  car  came  gliding  along  on 
its  way  to  Nantasket. 

Roderick  stood  looking  at  the  car  as  it 
slid  slowly  up  the  hill,  but  he  made  no 
motion  to  hail  it. 

1  Idlo,   Rod."   cried    the    conductor. 
"  Goin'  down  ?  " 
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The  young  man  shook  his  head. 
"  Guess  not,"  he  replied. 

Still,  he  knew  that  he  had  really  meant 
to  go  when  he  had  told  his  mother. 

He  turned  abruptly  toward  the  house. 
It  was  a  dark  structure  of  two  stories, 
with  windows  and  doors  nearly  flush 
with  the  clapboards ;  this  peculiarity  of 
itself  gave  a  desolate  appearance  to  the 
place.  A  few  rods  to  the  north  was  an 
immense  barn,  whose  doors  were  sagging 
and  whose  roof  pitch  was  awry. 

The  young  man  thought  he  had  never 
seen  the  place  more  melancholy  than 
now,  in  this  vivid  sunlight.  The  eaves 
were  still  dripping,  and  a  pear  tree  in 
the  yard  seemed  to  drop  diamonds.  The 
shabby  brown  door  was  shut  fast,  and 
the  knocker  on  it  was  green  with  verdi- 
gris. 

At  this  moment  Roderick  felt  that  he 
had  not  reckoned  upon  its  being  so  diffi- 
cult to  go  up  that  grassy  walk  and  lift 
that  knocker.  His  eyes  glanced  off 
toward  the  barn  again. 

"  There's  where  they  did  it — two  of 
'em,"  he  thought.  "  And  I  saw  the  last 
one  cut  down." 

A  strong  shudder  went  through  the 
man's  frame.  He  walked  still  farther  up 
the  hill.  Then  he  suddenly  wheeled 
about  and  retraced  his  steps,  not  pausing 
until  he  had  reached  the  door.  He  put 
out  a  resolute  hand  and  lifted  the  lion's 
head,  which  was  the  knocker.  It  fell 
sharply  in  the  stillness. 

Bruno  came  back  from  an  excursion 
to  the  rear  yard  and  sat  gravely  down  on 
his  haunches,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  his 
master.  This  master,  who  presented  so 
calm  an  outside,  was  nevertheless  con- 
scious that  his  pulses  were  hurrying ;  and 
they  hurried  still  more  when  he  heard 
steps  coming  down  uncarpeted  stairs. 
Then  a  bolt  was  drawn,  a  key  turned,  and 
efforts  were  evidently  made  to  pull  open 
the  door. 

When  these  efforts  had  been  repeated 
three  times  Roderick  stepped  up  nearer 
and  shouted : 

"  If  I  push  from  this  side  I  think  it'll 
open.    May  I  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  would,"  was  the  reply. 
So  Roderick  put  his  shoulder  to  the 
panel,  the  door  burst  open,  and  the  young 
man  entered  rather  suddenly  the  wide 
hall,  which  ran  through  to  the  back  of 
the  house. 


Rachel  Tracy  sprang  aside ;  they  both 
laughed,  the  girl  blushing  slightly  when 
she  saw  that  the  young  man  looked  at 
her  with  keen,  brilliant  eyes.  She  low- 
ered her  own  eyes  instantly,  then  raised 
them  with  a  surprised,  inquisitive  glance ; 
but  they  fell  again  directly. 

"  Somehow  I  thought  'twas  an  old  man 
that  knocked,"  she  said. 

"  I  wonder  why,"  responded  Roderick. 
He  had  taken  off  his  hat,  and  he  was,  for 
the  moment,  rather  conscious  of  holding 
it,  and  that  he  didn't  quite  know  how  to 
carry  it. 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  from  the 
girl.  "  When  any  one  knocks  at  the 
door,  don't  you  always  have  a  picture  of 
the  person  there  come  right  before 
you  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't." 

"  I  do.  And  the  picture  this  time  was 
of  an  old  man ;  and  I  even  thought  he 
had  come  to  sell  father  a  horse.  Father 
wants  to  buy  a  horse,  and  there's  already 
one  person  been  here  to-day  to  sell  one." 
Rachel  spoke  rapidly  and  as  one  who 
tries  to  recover  equanimity  by  speaking. 
An  expression  of  unqualified  delight 
was  completely  taking  possession  of 
Roderick's  countenance. 

"  Why,"  he  was  saying  to  himself, 
"  this  girl  is  even  more  attractive  than  I 
thought  she'd  be  from  the  glimpse  I  had 
of  her  when  she  left  our  house." 

Bruno,  who  had  been  to  the  end  of  the 
house,  now  came  forward  and  entered 
the  hall  with  that  unmistakable  air  of 
the  dog  who  is  made  much  of  and  allowed 
privileges.  -  * 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Rachel,  making  a  step 
forward ;  "  that's  the  dog  I  saw  this 
morning.    Are  you — do  you — " 

"  I  belong  to  him,"  replied  Roderick, 
laughing  with  an  exhilarating  sense  of 
excitement.  He  had  now  entirely  lost 
that  slight  feeling  of  awkwardness,  and 
felt  somehow  stimulated,  and  as  if  he 
were  doing  very  well  indeed.  "  And  my 
name  is  Jubb." 

"  Oh  !  "  again.  "  Then  you're  Rod- 
erick." 

"  Yes.  I  came  home  unexpectedly,  and 
mother  sent  me  over  to  say  that  she  finds 
she  can  come  and  stay  with  you  to-night." 
This  was  not  precisely  correct,  as  he 
had  offered ;  but  he  need  not  explain 
that,  and  his  mother  had  really  wanted 
him  to  come. 
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"  Can  she  ?  I'm  so  glad  ! — oh,  yes, 
I'm  so  glad  !  "  Then  formally,  "  Won't 
you  walk  in,  Mr,  Jubb  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  yon  ;  I  mustn't  stop.  Bru- 
no and  I  started  out  to  go  down  to  Nan- 
tasket  in  the  'lectrics." 

Having  spoken  thus,  Roderick  knew 
that  he  ought  to  leave.  But  he  stood  in 
the  hall.  He  was  thinking  that  it  would 
be  a  fine  thing  if  he  could  invite  Miss 
Tracy  to  go  to  the  beach  with  him ;  but 
he  knew  he  must  not  do  that.  However, 
the  vision  of  himself  walking  beside  her 
on  the  wide  stretch  of  sand  was  a  vision 
that  would  not  depart  from  his  mind. 

"  There's  a  car  just  gone  along  a  few 
minutes  ago,"  remarked  Rachel. 

"  Yes ;  but  I  had  to  do  my  errand,  so  I 
couldn't  take  that." 

He  wished  that  she  would  ask  him  to 
wait  there  for  the  next  car ;  but  she  did 
not.  She  stood  with  one  hand  on  top  of 
the  newel  post,  the  other  hanging  down 
by  her  side.  Her  eyes  were  lowered. 
The  young  man  noted  how  broad  and 
thick  were  the  brows,  so  broad  and  thick 
that  they  gave  a  peculiarity  to  the  face. 

"  It's  too  bad — "  he  began  impetuous- 
ly ;  then  he  recalled  that  his  mother  had 
said  that  of  course  this  girl  knew  nothing 
about  the  ill  odor  that  clung  to  the  Dig- 
away  Hill  house. 

"  What's  too  bad 

ly. 

"  Why,  that  you  should  be  left  alone 
so  much.  Mother'll  come  over  all  she 
can.  But  she's  very  busy.  Why  don't 
yoti/Come  there  ?  She'd  be  ever  so  glad 
to  see  you,  and  perhaps — "  Here  the 
speaker  hesitated  perceptibly,  but  con- 
tinned  hurriedly:  "  Have  yon  been  down 
to  the  shore  yet  ?  " 

"  No.  I  haven't  been  here  long,  you 
know." 

"  I  was  thinking  that  you  might  go  in 
the  'lectrics  with  mother  some  afternoon. 
It's  just  a  lovely  ride;  and  you  don't 
know  how  pretty  'tis  down  there." 

Rachel  could  not  reply  immediately, 
for  she  could  think  of  nothing  to  say.  At 
last  she  remarked  that  "  it  was  very 
handy  to  have  the  'lectrics  run  right  by 
as  they  did." 

"So  'tis." 

And  now  Roderick  realized  that  he 
must  not  linger.  He  turned  resolutely 
away. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said.     "  Mother'll  be 


she  asked  quick- 


sure  to  be  here  after  supper.    Here,  Bru- 
no !" 

"  Good-bye.  You  and  your  mother  are 
both  real  kind." 

The  man  and  dog  walked  along  the 
path.  When  he  reached  the  road  the 
man  paused  and  looked  back.  Rachel 
was  standing  in  the  open  doorway.  The 
sunlight  was  falling  full  upon  her. 

"  Wouldn't  Bruno  be  company  for 
you  ?"  asked  Roderick.  "  But  mebby 
you  don't  like  dogs." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  do,"  with  some  eagerness. 
"  I'm  fond  of  them.  I  used  to  have  one 
when  I  was  little." 

Roderick  was  glad  of  this  excuse  to 
linger  yet  another  moment.  He  retraced 
his  steps  to  the  broad  stone  before  the 
door. 

"  It  must  be  just  awfully  lonesome  for 
you,"  he  said ;  and  then  he  immediately 
felt  sure  that  he  had  made  that  remark 
before.  He  went  on  quickly:  "I  don't 
like  to  think  of  you — I  mean,"  with  some 
confusion,  "  of  any  girl  staying  here 
without  some  one.  Do  let  me  leave  Bru- 
no with  you." 

"  But  he  won't  want  to  stay ;  he'll  he 
unhappy  if  I  shut  him  up.  and  then  I 
shall  be  so  sorry  for  him  that  I  shall  let 
him  out." 

"  Unhappy  with  you  ?  " — that  was 
what  Roderick  wished  to  say,  but  for- 
tunately he  restrained  those  words.  What 
he  really  said  was : 

"  Oh.'  he'll  be  all  right,  if  I  tell  him 
he's  got  to  stay.  And  p'raps  you'll  give 
him  a  bone." 

"  Yes — yes."  with  an  earnest  simplioi 
itv  that  made  the  voting  man  think  of  a 
child. 

Rachel  held  out  her  hand  to  the  New- 
foundland, who  approached  her  in  re- 
sponse, but  who  looked  interrogatively 
at  his  master. 

"  Stay  here,  Bruno — mind,  you,  s:;i\ 
with  the  lady — stay  !  " 

Roderick  spoke  sternly.  There  imme- 
diately came  a  drooping  acquiescence  t'1 
the  dog's  aspect. 

The  young  man  went  down  the  path 
again,  and  this  time  he  disappeared  be 
hind  the  cliff  made  by  the  digging  down 
of  the  hill  that  the  highway  might  not 
climb  so  steeply.  1  le  walked  on  with  his 
hands  in  his  pockets  and  his  head  some- 
what drooped.  Presently  that  same  hiss- 
ing noise  sounded  overhead  again.     The 
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car  to  Nantasket  came  in  sight.  Roder- 
ick looked  at  it  absently.  Suddenly  he 
roused  himself,  ran  forward,  caught  hold 
of  the  projecting  irons  and  swung  him- 
self aboard  without  stopping  the  car. 

He  saw  Jack  Spalding  with  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth  on  one  of  the  smokers'  seats. 
Jack  Spalding  was  a  chum  of  his,  and 
was  now  signaling  to  him  to  sit  beside 
him,  but  Roderick  pretended  not  to  see 
him.  He  didn't  wish  to  speak  to  any  one. 
Back  there,  at  the  house,  Rachel  had 
stood  at  the  open  door  with  her  finger 
passed  through  the  ring  of  Bruno's  col- 
lar, lest  he  might  follow  his  master,  tho 
he  made  not  the  slightest  attempt  to  do 
so. 

When  the  car  came  along  the  girl  had 
an  impulse  to  run  out  and  get  into  it,  and 
let  it  take  her  anywhere — perhaps  to  that 
beautiful  beach  that  Mr.  Jubb  had  just 
mentioned.  She  called  her  visitor  Mr. 
Jubb  in  her  mind ;  and  then  she  said : 
"  What  a  horrid  name  !  "  and  laughed. 
She  closed  and  bolted  the  door  and 
went  along  the  hall,  still  keeping  her  fin- 
ger in  the  collar  ring.  Bruno  walked  se- 
dately by  her  side.  He  seemed  yet  larger 
in  a  room — immense,  in  fact — and  a 
tower  of  strength. 

In  the  kitchen  there,  where  the  sun  did 
not  come,  it  was  very  dismal,  and  Rachel 
made  a  conscious  effort  to  cheer  herself. 
She  let  go  her  hold  upon  the  dog  and 
brought  forth  from  the  pantry  a  plate  of 
bones.  She  sat  down  and  watched  the 
dog  as  he  ate  them,  crunching  and  slob- 
bering. 

"  I  wish  mother  and  father  were 
here  !  "  The  exclamation  came  abruptly 
and  sharply. 

There  was  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
She  had  done  all  the  work  in  the  early 
morning  hours,  when  she  could  not  sleep 
after  her  dream.  She  had  been  thinking 
of  her  dream  every  moment  since  that 
young  Mr.  Jubb  had  called. 

"  It's  just  as  strange  as  it  can  be,"  she 
exclaimed.  And  then  she  blushed.  She 
put  her  hands  over  her  hot  cheeks  as  she 
added,  "  It's  a  lovely  dream,  any  way." 

Bruno  had  eaten  the  bones,  and  the 
girl  pumped  some  water  in  the  wash-dish 
and  set  it  before  him.  He  lapped  thirst- 
ily. Then  he  came  and  sat  down  close  to 
her ;  he  put  his  head  on  her  knee  and  she 
stroked  the  bulging  forehead. 


"  We're  good  friends  now,  ain't  we, 
Bruno  ?  "  she  asked. 

She  wanted  to  hug  him,  but  she  resist- 
ed that  inclination,  not  knowing  whether 
he  would  enjoy  such  caresses. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  gone  down  at 
the  other  side  of  the  hill.  The  wind  had 
changed  to  the  south  and  was  blowing 
the  unfastened  grapevine  at  the  end  of 
the  house,  slatting  it  this  way  and  that. 

It  was  time  to  feed  the  hens  and  the 
pigs ;  so  much  livestock  Mr.  Tracy  had 
furnished  himself  with  directly  he  had 
come  to  the  farm. 

Bruno  followed  the  girl  here  and  there 
without  offering  to  go  away.  Perhaps  he 
remembered  his  master's  command,  and 
perhaps  he  remembered  his  plate  of  bones 
and  reasoned  that  there  might  be  more. 
Rachel  found  some  meal  and  shorts  left 
in  the  pig  pail  and  she  emptied  this  in  the 
trough,  leaning  on  the  fence  to  see  the 
animals  eat.  But  this  was  not  food 
enough,  and  she  must  get  more  cracked 
corn  for  the  hens.  She  went  to  the  shed 
for  the  measure  she  had  left  there,  Bru- 
no at  her  very  heels.  Then  she  walked  to 
the  barn.  She  took  the  stick  from  the 
staple  and  flung  open  one-half  of  the  big 
door.  She  stepped  in  and  glanced  back 
at  the  dog,  expecting  him  to  follow.  He 
stood  motionless  just  without.  When 
she  called  him  he  paid  no  attention,  other- 
wise than  that  his  attitude  seemed  to 
stiffen.  He  was  standing  erect,  his  ears 
raised,  his  tail  hanging  straight  down. 
There  was  a  deep  red  light  coming  in  his 
eyes,  as  if  a  fire  had  been  lighted  behind 
them — a  fire  that  glowed,  but  did  not 
blaze. 

Bruno's  appearance  made  Rachel  for- 
get for  the  instant  for  what  it  was  that 
she  had  come  to  the  barn.  She  stood 
looking  at  the  dog  absorbedly.  And  she 
knew  that  she  was  growing  frightened. 
"  Perhaps  he  sees  a  cat,"  she  said 
aloud.  She  thought  it  curious  that  she 
should  be  surprised  and  grateful  that  her 
voice  sounded  natural. 

Her  eyes  roamed  over  the  darkening 
interior.  She  was  sure  there  was  no  cat 
there.  The  cobwebby  beams  showed  in 
the  dusk  ;  light  still  came  through  a  dingy 
window  in  the  peak.  She  could  see  the 
cobwebs  sway  in  the  wind  that  blew  in  at 
the  open  door. 

She  formed  a  quick  resolution  to  make 
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the  dog  come  into  the  barn.  She  fancied 
that  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  her  if  he 
would  enter,  and  she  felt  an  unreason- 
able, horrible  terror  lest  he  would  not. 

She  called  him  insistently;  he  did  not 
budge  an  inch,  but  stood  in  the  same  at- 
titude, the  glow  in  his  eyes  growing  red- 
der. She  coaxed  him,  she  petted  him, 
she  told  him  what  a  good  dog  he  was ; 
but,  no. 

Then  she  ran  into  the  house,  he  follow- 
ing her  gayly.  She  brought  another  bone, 
rich  with  the  tendon  and  gristle  beloved 
of  canines.  She  entered  the  barn.  The 
dusk  had  perceptibly  deepened.  She  was 
almost  sure  he  was  at  her  heels.  Pausing 
and  turning  back,  she  saw  him  standing 
just  without,  in  the  same  attitude.  His 
lip  was  now  raised, and  she  saw  the  gleam 
of  a  tusk.  She  shivered  in  the  warm 
south  wind  as  she  held  out  the  bone  and 
said  persuasively: 

"  Come,  Bruno  !  Come  !  That's  a 
good  fellow  !  " 

No  response. 

A  flush  mounted  to  the  girl's  forehead. 

"  You've  got  to  come  !  "  she  cried  out. 

Good  fortune  in  the  coming  years 
seemed  to  depend  on  the  animal's  setting 
foot  within  that  building.  She  dropped 
the  bone  and  sprang  forward,  catching 
hold  of  the  dog's  collar.  She  was  strong, 
and  she  pulled  strongly. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  Bruno  was  at  first 
surprised ;  any  way,  beneath  the  on- 
slaught he  was  pulled,  sliding  on  his  feet, 
up  over  the  rotting  platform.  Then  he 
made  a  lurch  and  a  snarling  snap.  Ra- 
chel felt  a  pinch  and  a  sting  in  the  flesh 
of  her  arm  just  above  the  wrist.  Her  old 
sleeve  gave  way.  The  dog  dashed  out  of 
the  barn  and  galloped  swiftly  out  of 
sight. 

"  Oh,  now  I've  lost  him  !  "  she  cried. 

She  stood  a  moment  gazing  out.  She 
wore  no  head  covering  now,  and  her  hair 
was  blown  backward  from  her  face.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  this  rush  of  wind  con- 
fused her.  She  put  a  hand  on  each  side 
of  her  face  as  she  bent  forward  against 
the  wind. 

"  Oh,  I've  lost  him  !  "  she  repeated. 

But  she  was  not  thinking  of  the  dog  at 
this  instant ;  she  was  thinking  of  the 
great  recess  of  the  barn  which  yawned 
behind  her. 

Something  warm  trickled  along  her 
arm    toward    the    elbow.      She    hastily 


dropped  her  hands,  gathered  up  a  fold  of 
her  skirt,  and  wiped  off  the  blood  the 
dog's  teeth  had  made  to  flow. 

She  was  aware,  however,  that  the 
wound  was  very  slight;  the  skin  was 
broken  just  enough  to  draw  the  blood. 
She  didn't  mind  it. 

Presently  she  turned  back  into  the 
barn,  groped  for  the  measure  she  had 
dropped,  found  it  and  filled  it,  her  heart 
beating  down  to  her  finger  tips  with  an 
excitement  she  did  not  understand,  and 
which  she  resented.  It  was  not  that  she 
was  alarmed.  So  far  as  she  knew  she 
had  merelv  developed  an  intense  interest 
in  this  old  barn.  Why  wouldn't  Bruno 
come  in  ?  That  was  very  curious — the 
way  he  had  acted. 

She  took  up  the  measure  and  carried  it 
steadily  to  the  door.  Then  she  deliber- 
ately set  it  down  on  the  ground  and  went 
back  into  the  barn.  She  leaned  up  against 
the  barrel  of  corn.  Her  hands  were 
hanging  down  in  front  of  her,  the  fingers 
interlaced.  The  loosened  boards  and  the 
shrunken  window  casings  were  clattering 
noisily.  The  south  wind  was  full  of  the 
scent  of  clover  and  sweetbrier.  Rachel 
was  dimly  aware  of  this.  But  she  was 
trying  to  "  get  some  feeling  out  of  the 
barn  " — that  was  the  way  she  phrased  it 
in  her  thoughts.  And  she  couldn't  get 
any  feeling  out  of  it.  So  she  hurried 
back  to  the  henyard  with  her  grain.  She 
was  too  late ;  the  hens  had  gone  to  bed. 

When  she  had  entered  the  woodshed 
which  led  to  the  kitchen,  there  was  Bru- 
no standing  there  waiting  for  her,  with 
no  appearance  of  having  bitten  her  and 
run  away. 

So  the  two  sat  down  in  the  low-ceiled 
kitchen,  and  the  small  kerosene  lamp 
shed  a  depressing  light  upon  them,  and 
Bruno  went  to  sleep  at  the  girl's  feet,  and 
she  fell  to  wondering  what  kind  of  a  sen- 
sation she  ought  to  have  experienced  in 
the  barn,  and  was  she  stolid  and  stupid 
and  therefore  not  able  to  have  any  sense 
of  occult  influences  ?  And,  with  a  start 
from  a  drowse,  wasn't  Mrs.  Jubb  coming 
after  all  ?    And  was  it  time  for  bed  ? 

She  rose  and  looked  at  the  clock.  It 
was  half-past  ten.  She  must  have  slept 
soundly  in  her  chair — and  of  course  Mrs. 
Jubb  wouldn't  come  now.  Something 
had  happened  to  keep  her  at  home. 

Rachel  looked  down  at  Bruno,  who 
had  risen  to  a  sitting  posture. 
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"  We  shall  have  to  take  care  of  each 
other,"  she  said.  And  then,  stretching 
her  arms  above  her  head,  "  Oh,  how 
sleepy  I  am  !  " 

But  even  as  she  spoke  she  became 
aware  that  she  was  not  sleepy  at  all,  but 
that  a  tingling  sense  of  alertness  ran 
through  her  body.  This  sense  was  so 
sudden  and  so  keen  that  her  next  excla- 
mation was : 

"  Oh,  what  shall  I  do  ?  " 

She  went  to  the  door,  possessed  by  a 
wish  to  get  out  into  the  air.  Bruno  was 
at  her  heels.  She  heard  directly  the  buzz 
of  the  electric  wire. 

"  That's  the  half-past  ten  car  coming 
up,"  she  thought. 

She  did  not  stop  to  consider.  She  ran 
out  into  the  warm  wind.  She  ran  across 
the  road  and  stopped.  There  was  the 
headlight  coming  up  over  the  brow  of 
the  hill.  The  next  instant  she  had  sig- 
naled and  heard  the  grinding  of  the  brake 
as  the  wheels  slowed. 

The  car  had  gone  by  her  and  she  ran 
forward.  She  clambered  up  onto  the 
side.  It  was  an  open  car  and  the  seats 
seemed  full  of  black  figures.  She  heard 
a  voice  somewhere  in  the  rear  say,  "  Ain't 
that  Rod  Jubb's  dorg  ?  "  And  then  the 
conductor  close  by  her,  "  Seat  farther 
back,  lady." 

His  hand  was  on  the  cord  as  he  spoke, 
and  he  jerked  it.  Rachel  caught  hold  of 
his  arm,  exclaiming : 

"  No — no  !  I  don't  want  to  go  !  I 
want—" 

The  conductor  jerked  again. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?  "  he  asked 
sharply. 

Rachel  peered  forward.  They  were 
all  men's  faces  turned  toward  her  under 
those  electric  lamps. 

"  Isn't  there  any  woman  here  ?  "  she 
asked  hurriedly. 

'  No — no — they're  all  men  from  a 
bowling  match  down  to  Nantasket.  You 
must  get  off." 

The  speaker's  arm  jerked  again.  Ra- 
chel had  jumped  from  the  car.  and  it 
went  on.  But  she  heard  the  conductor 
say : 

"  What  crazy  thing's  that  ?  I  can't 
stop;  I'm  late  now." 

But  she  did  not  see  him  glance  back, 
nor  hear  him  say,  "  Why,  it's  Dig-away 
Hill  place,  ain't  it  ?  " 

One  elderly  man  rose  and  seemed  to 


be  going  to  signal  to  the  conductor,  but 
he  sank  down  again,  muttering,  "  I  don't 
know  what  I  could  do  ;  besides,  my  wife'd 
be  frightened  if  I  didn't  get  home." 

As  if  to  justify  himself  still  more,  he 
asked  the  man  next  to  him  : 

"  This  is  the  last  car  up,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes.    Who  was  that  girl  ?  " 

"  Don't  know." 

"  I  s'pose  she  was  up  to  some  childish 
trick." 

"  I  s'pose  so,"  relieved.  "  Yes,  of 
course  that  was  it." 

Rachel  stood  by  the  track.  Suddenly 
she  felt  something  cold  touch  her  hand. 
It  was  the  dog's  nose. 

She  turned  and  walked  into  the  house. 
She  locked  the  doors,  and  went  round 
with  her  lamp  to  every  window  to  see  if 
the  sticks  above  the  lower  sash  were  in 
place. 

The  same  sense  of  excitement  was 
upon  her,  and  she  thought  it  useless  to 
go  to  bed ;  but  she  laid  herself  down  with 
her  clothes  on,  and  she  soon  fell  asleep. 

Her  last  coherent  thought  was  the 
wonder  as  to  whether  she  should  have 
her  dream  again.  And  had  there  been 
anything  about  the  barn  in  the  dream  ? 
And  how  odd  of  Bruno  ! 

She  tried  to  raise  her  head  that  she 
might  learn  if  the  clog  was  lying  by  her 
bed,  for  he  had  placed  himself  there;  but 
she  was  too  sleepy. 

The  night  wore  on  quickly,  for,  after 
all,  neither  days  nor  nights  are  long.  Ra- 
chel slept  as  youth  sleeps  even  in  such  a 
place  as  Dig-away  Hill  house. 

The  night  wore  on  until  it  came  to  be 
two  o'clock.  Then  the  girl  did  not  waken, 
but  a  look  of  happiness  came  to  her  face. 

Presently  the  dog,  who  was  on  the  mat 
by  the  bedside,  raised  his  head  quickly, 
cocking  his  ears ;  for  his  companion  had 
spoken,  but  she  spoke  in  her  sleep. 

"  How  lovely  you  are  !  " 

That  was  what  Rachel  said  first.  She 
moved  slightly. 

"  Your  eves  are  like  Mr.  Jubb's — yes 
—yes." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  then 
the  words : 

"  Perhaps  that's  why  I  liked  his  eves 
so." 

Another  silence.  The  dog's  ears  were 
still  cocked  to  listen. 

"  What  ?  "  in  a  high  voice.  "  You 
want  me  to  go  to  the  barn  ?  "    Hurried- 
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ly — "  The  barn  is  queer.  Oh,  must  I  go  ? 
But  you're  so  lovely  !  " 

Rachel  sprang  out  of  bed.  The  dog 
jumped  up,  alert  and  anxious.  He  hur- 
riedly followed  as  Rachel  walked  down 
the  stairs  to  the  outer  kitchen  door.  She 
moved  with  a  peculiar  precision.  She  un- 
locked the  door  and  passed  out.  She  went 
to  the  barn  and  again  drew  the  stick  from 
the  staple. 

The  wind  had  blown  itself  out.  There 
was  a  dapple  of  cloud  over  the  sky ;  the 
fading  morning  star  shone  through  these 
clouds,  and  an  old  moon  looked  straight 
down  into  the  barn  when  the  half  of  the 
door  was  open. 

Rachel  entered  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation.    She  moved  with  that  same  pe- 


culiarity until  she  came  under  a  certain 
beam. 

Did  a  rope  dangle  from  that  beam,  or 
was  it  a  festoon  of  cobweb  ?  The  girl 
stood  quiet  an  instant.  Suddenly  she 
put  her  bands  to  her  throat — she  gasped 
and  choked.  Then  she  fell  forward  on 
the  floor,  her  arms  stretcbed  out. 

The  dog  sat  outside  and  howled.  He 
was  howling  when  Roderick  came  up  the 
road  to  say  that  he  had  stopped  all  night 
at  the  shore,  and  had  just  found  that  his 
mother  had  had  one  of  her  attacks,  and 
so  could  not  leave  home  the  night  before. 

Roderick  ran  when  he  heard  Bruno's 
howl.  The  girl  was  dead.  But  there  was 
no  sign  to  show  why  she  bad  died. 


Recollections  of  Andrew  Johnson. 

By  the  late  E.   V.   Smalley. 


BEYOND  any  question  the  oddest 
character  that  ever  inhabited  the 
White  House  was  Andrew  John  • 
son.  He  was  the  only  Presidential  mis- 
fit in  all  our  century  of  history.  He  was 
the  son  of  a  porter,  and  he  had  no  school 
education.  I  Ie  did  not  pick  up  a  knowl- 
edge of  bow  to  read  until  he  was  sixteen, 
and  he  did  not  learn  to  write  until  his 
wife  taught  him  after  their  marriage.  He 
was  by  nature  sullen,  stubborn  and  opin- 
ionated, and  going  into  the  White  House 
under  a  suspicion  that  he  bad  some 
knowledge  of  the  plot  to  assassinate 
Abraham  Lincoln  no  doubt  made  him  all 
the  more  saturnine  and  uncompanionable. 
He  soon  quarreled  with  his  party  in  Con- 
gress, and  after  the  partv  measures  of  re- 
construction had  been  passed  over  his 
veto  one  by  one  the  rupture  became  an 
open  one  when  be  semght  to  force  Edwin 
ML  Stanton  out  of  the  War  Department 
in  defiance  of  the  new  tenure  of  office 
act,  which  was  passed  expressly  to  tie  him 
up  in  the  use  of  the  appointing  and  re- 
moving power.  The  House  impeached 
him  and  the  Senate  set  about  trying  him, 
with  Chief  Justice  Chase  in  the  chair.  I 
was  a  committee  clerk  in  the  House  at  the 
time,  and  I  had  a  right  to  march  over  to 
the  Senate  Chamber  day  after  day,  at  the 
tail  of  the  long  procession  of  members, 


and  find  a  seat  and  listen  to  the  trial  pro- 
ceedings. I  shared  at  the  time  the  feel- 
ing of  passionate  dislike  of  Johnson  and 
the  suspicions  as  to  his  motives  which  in- 
spired most  of  the  Republicans.  We 
thought  he  was  trying  to  give  away  all 
the  results  of  the  war.  and  to  put  the 
rebels  back  into  political  power.  He  had 
signed  the  Thirteenth  .Amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  but  had  vetoed  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  the 
Civil  Rights  Law.  the  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau Law  and  all  the  reconstruction  acts. 
He  had  apparently  gone  over  to  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  as  completely  as  did  Tyler, 
when  he  deserted  the  Whigs  in  1841. 
He  issued  pardons  by  the  hundred  to  the 
late  rebels,  and  finally  proclaimed  a  gen- 
eral and  complete  amnesty.  I  was  bit- 
terly disappointed  when  there  was  a  fail- 
ure to  get  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote 
in  the  Senate  for  removing  him  from 
office ;  yet,  looking  back  now  across  the 
gap  of  over  thirty  years,  the  action  of  the 
few  courageous  Republican  Senators  who 
refused  to  vote  with  their  colleagues  to 
depose  him  seems  wise  and  patriotic.  It 
certainly  was  courageous.  The  country 
suffered  no  lasting  harm  from  his  four 
years  of  administration,  but  if  the  prec- 
edent had  been  established  that  a  partisan 
majority  in  Congress  can  at  any  time  hus- 
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tie  the  Chief  Executive  out  of  his  place 
the  wise  balance  of  power  established  by 
the  Constitution  between  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  Government  would  have 
been  seriously  disturbed,  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  President  of  Congress 
would  have  come  to  an  end.  Congress 
would  have  become  the  ruling  power,  and 
the  President  its  servant. 

None  of  us  Republicans  breathed  free- 
ly until  we  saw  Grant  inaugurated,  and 
learned  that  Johnson  had  left  the  capital 
for  Tennessee.  We  imagined  that  he 
was     constantly     plotting     some     coup 


Andrew  Johnson. 

d'etat.  He  hated  Grant,  and  we  believed 
that  he  wanted  to  get  hold  of  the  army, 
then  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  it  is 
now,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
some  traitorous  plan.  He  had  no  friends 
among  the  politicians  of  his  day,  except 
a  few  time-servers,  who  professed  ad- 
miration for  him  to  get  appointments. 
His  appointments  were  mostly  shameful 
trades  with  Senators.  He  would  agree 
to  nominate  some  Senator's  man  if  the 
Senator  would  get  one  of  his  men  con- 
firmed.    The  Senators  who  participated 


in  these  bargains  were  stigmatized  as 
Johnson's  bread  and  butter  brigade. 
Johnson's  administration  was  a  four 
years'  period  of  corruption  and  political 
disorganization,  brightened  by  not  a  sin- 
gle ray  of  statesmanship  or  principle. 
He  was  distrusted  by  the  Democrats  as 
much  as  he  was  despised  by  the  Repub- 
licans, and  when  the  end  came  he  sneaked 
out  of  Washington,  with  no  one  but  his 
private  secretaries  to  bid  him  good-by  at 
the  train. 

He  returned  to  his  East  Tennessee  vil- 
lage full  of  malice  toward  the  Republican 
leaders  who  had  harassed  him  all  the  time 
he  was  President,  and  toward  General 
Grant,  who  had  refused  to  side  with  him 
in  his  quarrel  with  Stanton.  A  year  or 
two  later  I  was  traveling  in  the  South  as 
a  newspaper  correspondent,  and  it  struck 
me  that  I  could  make  a  good  letter  for  my 
paper  about  the  ex-President  at  home.  I 
found  Greenville  to  be  a  shabby  county- 
seat  town,  poorly  built,  and  with  no  side- 
walks, except  immediately  in  front  of  the 
stores.  Johnson  lived  at  one  end  of  the 
main  street,  and  I  found  his  house  with- 
out trouble  after  trudging  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  the  thick  dust  of  the  highway,  be- 
tween thickets  of  burdock  and  May-weed. 
It  was  a  small  and  very  plain  brick  struc- 
ture. The  front  door  stood  wide  open, 
and  getting  no  answer  to  my  knock  I  en- 
tered the  hall  and  walked  through  it  to  a 
rear  door,  which  opened  into  a  big  vege- 
table garden.  There  I  saw  the  ex-Presi- 
dent with  his  coat  off,  hoeing  his  corn 
and  potatoes.  He  dropped  his  hoe  as  I 
approached  and  gave  me  a  polite  wel- 
come, leading  the  way  through  the  hall 
and  into  a  small  front  parlor  furnished  in 
the  conventional  village  style  with  black 
hair-cloth  covered  sofa  and  chairs,  a 
marble  center  table  holding  a  family 
P>ible  and  a  few  books  of  no  literary  value 
and  framed  photographs  on  the  walls. 
He  seemed  to  me  to  be  more  at  ease  in 
these  surroundings  than  he  did  while  in 
the  White  House.  His  talk  ran  on  poli- 
tics at  once,  and  after  half  an  hour  had 
passed  he  proposed  to  take  me  up  the 
street  and  show  me  the  tailor  shop  where 
he  had  worked  at  the  bench  as  a  journey- 
man tailor.  The  building  was  a  little 
wooden  affair  that  had  once  been  painted 
red,  but  had  put  on  a  dull  brown  color 
from  the  weather  stains  and  the  dust.  He 
unlocked  the  door,  telling  me  that  he  had 
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never  allowed  the  building  to  be  demol- 
ished, because  he  felt  attached  to  it.  I 
found  its  one  room  filled  with  boxes  and 
trunks  containing  letters  and  documents. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  in  that  room  let- 
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ters  that  would  ruin  the  reputations  of 
many  of  the  leading  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress. I  \v  meant  to  print  them  some  day, 
but  as  time  cooled  his  wrath  he  evidently 
thought  better  of  it,   for  he  never  did. 


He  talked  very  bitterly  of  one  public  man 
after  another  who  had  antagonized  him 
when  he  was  trying  to  break  down  the 
Congressional  plan  of  reconstruction,  but 
of  no  one  did  he  speak  so  disparagingly 
as  of  "  that  little  fellow  Grant,"  whom  he 
denounced  as  "  the  greatest  liar  in  Amer- 
ica." He  did  not  realize  at  all  that  Grant 
would  soon  be  one  of  the  most  command- 
ing and  luminous  figures  in  history,  while 
he  himself  would  go  into  an  oblivion  only 
disturbed  by  the  writers  of  memoirs  and 
recollections.  I  remember  that  his  little 
dark  eyes  seemed  to  glitter  with  passion 
when  he  spoke  of  the  hero  of  Appomattox. 
Grant  had  thwarted  him  by  refusing  to 
put  Stanton  out  of  the  War  Department 
by  force,  and  he  never  forgave  this  act. 

I  left  the  tailor  shop  and  returned  to  the 
tavern  for  dinner,  noticing  a  large  pla- 
card at  the  entrance  to  the  dining  room, 
which  read — "  Gentlemen  are  not  allowed 
to  go  in  to  dinner  without  their  coats," 
a  reminder  that  a  rather  primitive  type  of 
civilization  still  existed  in  Greenville.  In 
the  afternoon  I  went  to  see  the  village 
store  kept  by  Patterson,  the  son-in-law 
of  Johnson.  This  man  had  been  a  United 
States  Senator,  but  he  had  returned  to  his 
old  occupation  of  selling  dry  goods,  gro- 
ceries, tinware  and  shoes.  This  store 
was  the  customary  lounging  place  of  the 
ex-President,  and  here  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  sitting  for  an  hour  or  two  every  after- 
noon, chatting  with  old  cronies  from  the 
country,  who  had  been  his  supporters  in 
his  early  political  struggles.  A  broken- 
backed  wooden  chair  was  pointed  out  as 
his  favorite  seat. 

I  was  a  good  deal  impressed  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  ex-President's  life  at 
home.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  hoe  in 
his  kitchen  garden,  or  to  harness  his 
horse  to  an  old  buggy  when  he  wanted  to 
drive.  I  do  not  think  he  had  a  servant 
about  the  place,  unless  it  was  a  woman  to 
wait  on  his  invalid  wife.  He  looked  like 
a  sturdy  peasant  dressed  for  Sunday.  He 
still  wore  the  black  broadcloth  suit  with 
long-tailed  frock  coat  which  is  the  regu- 
lation garb  of  American  politicians  and 
Presidents,  but  he  was  peasant-like  in  his 
stocky  form,  his  heavy-jawed  face,  his 
low  forehead  and  his  ill-shaped  nose,  and 
in  the  workings  of  bis  mind,  with  its  nar- 
rowness, its  bitterness  and  its  entire  ab- 
sence  of  anything  like  liberal  culture. 
That  such  a  man  had  been  President  of 
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the  United  States  seemed  to  me  one  of  the 
greatest  marvels  of  our  time. 

I  saw  him  a  year  later  at  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Chattanooga,  where  there  was  a 
three-sided  debate  between  Johnson,  Hor- 
ace Maynard  and  General  Cheatham.  All 
three  were  candidates  for  Congressman- 
at-Large.  Maynard  spoke  first,  in  a  dry, 
argumentative  way,  intellectual,  but  dull. 
Cheatham  followed  in  the  regulation 
Southern  style  of  oratory,  fiery  and  bom- 
bastic. Then  Johnson  closed  in  a 
shrewd,  cunning,  practical  talk  adapted 
to  the  comprehension  of  the  illiterate  men 
who  had  come  down  from  the  mountains 
to  attend  the  meeting.  His  points  all 
told,  and  the  audience  which  had  before 
been  cold  grew  uproariously  enthusiastic. 


I  understood  the  secret  of  his  success  as  a 
politician.  He  was  a  first-class  stump 
speaker  for  an  ordinary  Tennessee  audi- 
ence. The  roughly  clad  mountaineers 
felt  that  he  came  from  their  class,  and 
was  one  of  them.  Johnson  was  beaten  in 
the  race  for  Congress  by  the  old  rebel 
element,  which  hated  him,  but  a  year  later 
he  was  sent  to  the  Senate  at  Washington. 
He  was  expected  to  make  a  sensation  in 
that  body  as  he  had  done  in  the  White 
House,  but  he  disappointed  everybody. 
He  was  quiet  and  subdued  and  did  not  at- 
tempt to  rub  up  old  political  sores.  He 
had  grown  old  and  tired,  and  after  only  a 
few  months  of  service  he  died.  No 
President  ever  passed  as  rapidly  out  of 
public  memory. 


A    Forecast. 


By  George  T.   Packard. 


D 


r~N.    O  shining  skies,  or  skies  of  storm — 
set  gray, 
Await  my  burial  day?  " 
You've  trod  a  shadowed  path  through  many  a 

year; 
Then,  heavens  will  he  clear. 

"  Will  Winter's  pallid  hosts  encamp  around 
When  '  dust  to  dust '  shall  sound  ?  " 
In  bright  array  will  stand  the  Summer's  lines 
Beneath  the  whisp'ring  pines. 


"  Will  tempests  I  have  faced  return  to  rave, 
And  desecrate  my  grave?" 
Repentant  winds  will  not  delay,  but  bring 
Their  fragrant  offering. 

"  And  when  the  darkness  falls,  will   my  still 

mound 
By  friendly  stars  be  found?  " 
He  through  whose  care  their  footsteps  falter 

not 
Will  guide  them  to  the  spot ! 

Jamaica  Plain,  Boston. 


A  Perpendicular    Railroad. 


By  Cy  Warman. 


WHEN  the  Calumet  Branch  was 
built  it  was  not  with  the  hope  of 
increasing  the  earnings  of  the 
passenger  department,  but  merely  to 
bring  the  ore  down  from  the  iron  mines 
that  were  up  there.  In  fact,  when  the 
road  was  opened,  trains  were  not  allowed 
to  carry  passengers  at  all.  About  220 
feet  to  the  mile  is  the  maximum  grade  of 
the  mountain  railways  of  this  country.  A 
steeper  road  is  neither  profitable  nor  safe. 
The  Calumet  Branch  ascends  408  feet  to 
the  mile,  and  if  they  carried  passengers 
the  gross  earnings  would  not  pay  for  the 
people  they  would  kill. 

]f  the  reader  can  imagine  himself  in  a 
bucket  going  down  a  well  after  the  rope 
has  parted,  he  can  form  a  very  good  idea 
of  the  action  of  a  locomotive  let  loose  on 
a  408-foot  grade.  George  Russ  let  the 
409  get  away  from  him  one  day,  and 
from  a  dead  standstill  she  was  able  to  get 
up  speed  enough  to  throw  her  from  the 
track  before  she  had  passed  the  second 
telegraph  pole.  They  found  her  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  gulch,  and  drew  her 
mangled  remains  up  with  blocks  and  falls 
and  locomotives.  More  than  one  engi- 
neer, after  making  his  maiden  trip  over 
the  Calumet  Branch,  has  asked  for  a 
change. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  belonged  to 
that  class.  Old  "  King  "  Cole  kept  the 
run  a  whole  summer  and  never  had  an 
accident.  The  branch  was  always  closed 
in  winter,  the  same  as  a  bathing  resort, 
and  when  the  spring  came  again  and  the 
old  man  was  called  for  the  Calumet  he 
refused  to  sign  the  book. 

Of  course  there  was  not  a  man  on  the 
division  who  was  not  willing  to  face 
death,  but  there  were  other  runs,  longer, 
to  be  sure,  but  more  desirable. 

Whenever  a  new  man  was  employed 
from  an  Eastern  road — "  Prairie  sailors," 
we  used  to  call  them — the  Calumet  run 
was  offered  him.  "  Merc's  a  short  run," 
Deremer,  the  foreman,  would  say,  "ten 
miles,  one  trip  a  day,  pays  $400.  You 
can  go  up  in  an  hour,  and  come  down — " 
then  the  foreman  would  suppress  a  grin 
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and  glance  around  for  expert  testimony. 
"  liow  fast  can  he  come  down,  Cole?  " 

"  Fast  as  he  wants  to,"  says  the  old 
man,  sliding  off  the  "  loafing  bench." 

"  Yo'  in  big  luck  if  yo'  don't  come 
down  in  a  wooden  ovahcoat,  sah,"  says 
Ale  Ivor,  oiling  the  270.  Mclvor  always 
had  that  playful  way  with  strangers. 

Mr.  Lee,  the  traveling  engineer,  would 
go  out  with  the  new  man  the  first  day  and 
the  next  day  the  new  man  would  go  out 
alone — looking  for  a  railroad  that  was 
not  so  high  at  the  other  end. 

Mclvor  took  a  cruel  delight  in  taunting 
the  tenderfeet  who  tried  the  steep  run 
and  found  it  too  swift,  and  the  master  me- 
chanic determined  to  take  it  out  of  the 
Virginia  gentleman,  and  ordered  him  out 
on  the  Calumet.  Mclvor  went  along  like 
a  soldier,  but  when  they  came  for  him  the 
second  day  he  refused  to  sign  the  book. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  this  run  ?  " 
demanded  the  master  mechanic. 

"  Well,  there's  nothin'  the  mattah  with 
the  run,  Mistah  Jones,  only  it's  that  in- 
fu'nal  pu'pindiculah  I  can't  find  a  place 
to  set  my  dinnah  pail." 

It  began  to  look  as  tho  they  would  have 
to  promote  a  reckless  fireman  to  get  an 
engineer  for  the  Calumet  branch,  when 
Abe  Leonard  came,  unexpectedly,  to  the 
company's  rescue.  "  Hardluck  "  Leon- 
ard, as  he  was  called,  had  worked  less 
than  six  months  in  two  years.  He  bad 
gotten  lost  in  the  mountains  while  deer 
hunting,  and  had  his  feet  severely  frozen. 
Before  he  was  able  to  work  he  allowed 
himself  to  get  hemmed  up  in  the  *'  halle- 
lujah "  corner  of  a  negro  revival  in  Lead- 
ville.  A  dusky  damsel,  roaring  with  rap- 
ture, tipped  the  stove  over,  set  the  church 
on  fire  and  Leonard  got  burned. 

When  he  had  been  discharged  from  the 
hospital  at  Salida  he  went  down  to  Den 
ver  to  get  a  clearance  from  Chief  Surgeon 
(  >'Connor,  in  order  to  collect  his  accident 
insurance.  Leonard  went  into  a  drug 
store  to  stop  his  thirst,  the  soda  fountain 
blew  up,  and  1  lardluek  went  through  the 
roof  and  then  back  into  the  hospital. 

It   was  after  this   fall   with  the  soda 
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fountain  that  Leonard  alarmed  the  mas- 
ter mechanic  by  asking  for  the  Calumet 
run. 

"lie's  cou'tin'  death,"  said  Mclvor, 
and  for  once  he  had  no  advice  nor  dis- 
couragement to  offer.  He  had  been  over 
the  road. 

"Oh,  Abe!  why  do  you  take  that 
run?"  asked  Mrs.  Leonard,  with 
blanched  face. 

"  It's  safer  'n  Sunday  school,"  said 
Leonard,  glancing  at  his  hand  that  had 
been  caught  in  the  burning  church. 

Mrs.  Leonard  wiped  the  tears  from  her 
tired  eyes,  and  Abe  went  up  the  road  with 
his  pilot  fourteen  inches  higher  than  his 
tank  and  a  gauge  cock  in  the  top  of  his 
boiler. 

The  engineer  was  the  least  bit  nervous 
the  first  day,  but  when  his  associates  un- 
dertook to  poke  fun  at  him,  he  declared 
that  he  had  seen  worse  things  than  the 
Calumet  run.  The  air  is  delightful  up 
there,  eight  or  ten  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  Leonard  continued  to  go  up 
and  down  the  hill  until  the  middle  of  the 
summer  without  an  accident.  The  first 
mishap  was  the  killing  of  "  Whisky," 
the  famous  railroad  dog,  whose  story  will 
be  told  at  another  time. 

The  Branch  had  been  running  so 
smoothly  that  the  officials  had  ceased  to 
worry  about  it,  and  the  train  and  engine 
crew  grew  almost  careless  of  danger. 
That's  when  the  Indians  come — when  no- 
body's looking.  The  train  used  to  go  up 
about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  and 
come  down  in  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon. One  day,  in  the  latter  part  of 
September,  it  snowed  on  the  Calumet, 
and  when  the  train  started  down  the  rail 
was  wet  and  slippery,  for  the  snow  was 
melting  as  it  fell.  Leonard  knew  the 
danger  of  a  greasy  rail  and  was  proceed- 
ing very  cautiously.  The  locomotive  at 
times  would  hold  herself  on  sand,  and 
help  to  hold  the  train  with  what  is  known 
as  the  "  water-brake,"  but  presently  the 
sand  gave  out,  or  the  pipes  got  stopped 
up  at  the  bottom  with  the  wet  snow,  the 
engine  slipped  and  lurched  and  broke 
away  from  the  train.  Of  course  that 
parted  the  air  hose  and  released  the 
brakes.  The  conductor  and  the  three 
brakemen  were  on  top  of  the  train  (a  man 
to  each  car  and  the  brake  set  on  the  ca- 
boose), but  before  they  could  tighten  up 
the  hand  brakes  the  heavy  ore  cars  hit 


the  floundering  locomotive  and  sent  her 
down  the  track  like  a  sled  on  a  slide. 
The  force  of  the  collision,  while  it  gave 
the  engine  a  fearful  start,  helped  to  check 
the  speed  of  the  train. 

Each  of  the  trainmen  carried  a  club. 
which  they  now  put  into  the  brake  wheels 
and  cinched  them  up  until  all  the  wheels 
were  sliding.  The  whirling  wheels  of 
the  locomotive  (whirling  backward) 
dried  the  rail  so  that  the  train  soon  came 
to  a  dead  stop. 

The  fireman,  who  had  been  standing  on 
the  gangway,  was  thrown  off  by  the  force 
of  the  collision,  and  Leonard  was  left 
alone  with  the  helpless  locomotive.  In 
order  to  appreciate  the  helplessness  of 
the  engine  the  reader  should  understand 
that  the  power  of  the  water-brake  is  not 
from  the  water,  which  is  flowing  from  a 
small  pipe  into  the  cylinders,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  engine  is  in  the  back  motion, 
the  action  of  the  pistons  creating  a  vac- 
uum in  the  cylinders,  and  that  is  what 
holds  the  locomotive  back  on  a  steep  hill. 
The  water  is  only  a  lubricant  to  prevent 
the  cylinders  from  becoming  heated  and 
injuring  the  metal.  When  there  is  too 
much  water  there  can  be  no  vacuum  and 
no  resistance.  Instinctively  the  engineer 
opened  the  throttle ;  the  boiler  was  well 
filled  with  water  (as  it  must  be  while  go- 
ing down  a  steep  grade  to  protect  the 
flues  and  crown-sheet),  the  water  rushed 
into  the  cylinders,  destroyed  the  holding 
power,  and  the  engine  ran  away.  If  he 
jumped  off  on  his  side  he  would  go  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  rocky  gulch.  If  he 
were  able  to  cross  over  to  the  fireman's 
side  he  must  expect  to  be  slammed  up 
against  a  solid  stone  wall,  so  he  stayed 
where  he  was.  They  had  been  almost 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill  when  the 
trouble  began,  and  now  the  runaway  en- 
gine was  nearing  the  junction  with  the 
main  line,  which  ran  at  right  angles  with 
the  branch  line  along  the  banks  of  the 
Arkansas  River.  Beyond  the  river  the 
walls  of  Brown's  Canon  rose  abruptly 
hundreds  of  feet,  and  there,  Leonard  rea- 
soned, the  race  must  end. 

In  a  second  he  had  fashioned  to  himself 
how  the  engine  would  look  after  she  had 
gone  against  the  rock  wall  at  full  speed. 
Now  he  began  to  wonder  whether  she 
would  hold  the  rail  until  they  reached  the 
river,  for  the  pace  was  maddening.  He 
recalled,  strangely  enough,  his  sufferings 
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in  the  hills,  and  the  flames  that  scorched 
him  in  the  crowded  church,  and  that  he 
had  at  no  time  been  without  hope.  He 
remembered  how,  as  he  went  out  through 
the  top  of  the  little  wooden  drug  store, 
he  had  felt  certain  he  was  not  injured 
and  wondered  how  he  would  light.  He 
had  even  endeavored  to  remain  right  side 
up,  as  he  came  down,  and  escaped  with 
only  a  broken  limb. 

But  here  was  embarrassment.  There 
was  not  much  show  for  him,  but  he  set 
about  (clinging  to  the  cab  window)  to 
figure  out  some  small  chance  of  escape. 
His  past  experience  had  educated  him  for 
just  such  an  emergency  and  enabled  him 
to  remain  perfectly  cool  at  the  half  open 
door  of  death. 

Leonard's  hobby  was  pictures.  The 
cab  of  his  engine  was  literally  papered 
with  pictures,  but  what  he  liked  still  bet- 
ter was  a  typewritten  motto  that  was 
nailed  above  the  clock.  The  clock  was 
now  dancing  about  the  boiler-head  with 


the  tallow  pot  and  oil  cans.  He  could 
not  read  the  lines,  but  he  knew  them,  and 
as  he  went  dashing  down  the  canon,  found 
himself  repeating  them : 

"  We  come  to  this  world,  naked  and  bare, 
Our  lives  are  filled  with  sorrow  and  care, 
We  go,  when  we  die,  we  know  not  where, 
But  if  we're  all  right  here,  we'll  be  all  right 
there." 

Just  then  the  engine  crashed  over  the 
main  line  and  leaped  into  the  river.  But, 
even  as  he  recited  his  favorite  rime, 
Leonard  had  figured  out  a  possible  es- 
cape. As  the  engine  neared  the  river  he 
stood  in  the  gangway,  and  the  moment 
she  left  the  bank  he  leaped,  or  rather 
threw  himself  clear,  and  lit  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream.  He  was  dazed  by  the 
force  of  the  fall,  but  the  cold  water  re- 
vived him,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  had 
gained  the  shore ;  and  to-day,  for  aught  I 
know,  he  is  still  running  on  the  Calumet 
Branch  of  the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande. 

London,  Canada. 


New  Glimpses  of  Poe. 

By  James  A.   Harrison, 

Professor  of  English  and  Romance  Languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 


1. 


EDGAR  ALLAN  POE'S  twin  con- 
nection with  New  York  and  the 
University  of  Virginia  makes  any 
new  light  or  new  incident  of  local  color 
connected  with  the  poet  interesting  to  his 
admirers  in  both  localities.  Tennyson's 
belief,  lately  expressed  in  his  memoirs, 
that  Poe  was  "  the  most  original  genius 
that  America  had  produced,"  sets  a  seal 
upon  his  fame  not  easily  to  be  overesti- 
mated even  by  indiscreet  eulogists,  and 
justifies  readers  of  his  works  in  rescuing 
from  oblivion  before  it  is  too  late  anec- 
dotes and  adventures  or  eccentricities 
that  may  hitherto  have  escaped  notice. 

While  engaged  in  collectingmaterial  for 
filling  the  Poe  Alcove  in  the  new  Rotun- 
da Library  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  into  corre- 
spondence with  several  gentlemen  who 
had  known  Poe  personally,  one  of  them 
intimately.     They  wrote  out  their  remi- 


niscences of  the  author  of  the  famous  tales 
and  poems,  and  kindly  permit  their  use 
in  this  paper.  The  fading  fires  of  the 
poet's  great  gray  eyes  kindle  anew  in 
these  sympathetic  pages  and  throw  out 
new  and  characteristic  sparks  of  gro- 
tesquerie  and  pathos  as  his  early  esca- 
pades are  recounted,  and  this  human  opal 
becomes  charged  and  charged  again  with 
malignant  or  with  beautiful  fires,  slyly 
retreating  or  unexpectedly  shooting 
forth  under  the  magnet  of  circumstance. 
These  glimpses  of  personal  acquaintances 
present  Poe  as  a  child,  student  and  a  lec- 
turer. The  Hamlet  nature  of  the  man, 
with  its  unsteady  purpose,  its  wonder- 
fully poetic  flickerings,  its  strange  logic 
and  its  boundless  inconsequence,  makes 
him  a  unique  psychological  study  truly 
Shakespearean  in  the  multiplicity  of 
its  facets  and  angles.  To  voyage  through 
the  shadow-land  of  a  nature  whose  good 
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and  evil,  angel  and  demon,  lie  adum- 
brated rather  than  salient,  where  melodies 
of  Heaven  and  cries  of  Hell  float  on  the 
never-serene  air,  and  where  the  radiance 
of  the  Mediterranean  may  in  a  moment 
lapse  into  the  glimmer  of  the  rolling 
tarns  of  Trinidad,  mocks  the  geography 
of  the  psychologist  and  reduces  his  pretty 
charts  of  the  soul  to  a  genuine  terra  in- 
cognita. These  "  glimpses  of  the  moon  " 
reveal  Poe,  first,  as  he  stands  before  us  a 
child  in  the  home  of  his  adopted  father, 
Mr.  Allan,  in  the  good  city  of  Richmond 
in  the  year   1825.     These  first  recollec- 


EDGAR    ALLAN   POE. 

tions  were  by  the  late  Thomas  H.  Ellis, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  explain  them- 
selves as  follows : 

POE  AS  A   PLAYMATE.* 

"  On  the  8th  of  December,  181 1,  Mrs. 
Poe, 'of  English  birth,  one  of  the  actresses 
of  the  company  then  playing  on  the  Rich- 
mond boards,  died  in  Richmond,  leaving 
three  children.  Her  husband  had  died 
not  long  before,  in  Norfolk.  She  had 
made  herself  a  favorite  with  those  who 

*A  brief  memorandum  relating  to  Poe,  prepared  by 
Thomas  H.  Ellis,  formerly  of  Richmond,  now  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  a  gentleman  well-known  to  the  biographers  of 
Poe. 


were  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  thea- 
ter, which  was  then  the  fashionable  en- 
tertainment with  educated  people,  both 
in  this  country  and  England.  There  was 
general  sympathy  for  the  little  orphans 
left  by  her.  The  eldest  of  the  three,  Wil- 
liam Henry,  was  adopted  by  his  grand- 
father, Mr.  Poe,  of  Baltimore,  a  gentle- 
man of  social  position  there,  and  of  fam- 
ily pride,  who  had  been  much  offended 
by  his  son's  marriage  with  an  actress. 
This  child  died  young,  but  lived  long 
enough  to  develop  rare  promise.  The 
second  child,  born  January  19,  1809,  was 
adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Allan,  of 
Richmond ;  the  youngest,  a  daughter, 
was  adopted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Mackenzie,  also  of  Richmond ;  and  the 
names  Edgar  Allan  and  Rose  Mackenzie 
were  given  in  baptism  by  the  Rev.  John 
Buchanan,  D.D.,  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
John  Richard,  who  was  a  friend  of  all 
the  parties  concerned. 

"  The  death  of  Mrs.  Poe  occurred 
eighteen  days  before  the  burning  of  the 
Richmond  Theater,  and  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  would  have 
been  present  on  that  occasion  but  for  the 
circumstance  that  they  were  spending 
the  Christmas  holidays  at  Mr.  Boiler 
Cocke's,  at  Turkey  Island,  with  Edgar. 
Mr.  Allan  and  my  father  were  partners 
in  business.  They  had  been  raised  to- 
gether as  clerks  in  the  store  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Gait,  who  was  the  most  successful 
merchant  of  his  day  in  Virginia.  The 
business  of  Ellis  and  Allan,  beginning  in 
1800,  so  prospered  that  after  the  war  of 
1812-15  they  determined  to  establish  a 
branch  house  in  London,  for  which  pur- 
pose Mr.  Allan  went  abroad  and  re- 
mained in  England  five  years.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  wife  (a  cousin  of 
my  mother),  by  his  sister-in-law,  Miss 
Anne  M.  Valentine,  and  by  his  adopted 
son.  On  their  return,  his  own  house 
having  been  leased,  so  that  he  could  not 
get  possession  of  it,  Mr.  Allan  and  his 
family  became  members  of  my  father's 
family,  and  lived  with  us,  I  suppose,  near- 
ly a  year.  It  was  then  and  there  that  my 
recollections  of  Edgar  A.  Poe  began. 

"  He  was  very  beautiful,  yet  brave  and 
manly  for  one  so  young.  No  boy  ever 
had  a  greater  influence  over  me  than  he 
had.  He  was,  indeed,  a  leader  among 
his  playmates ;  but  my  admiration  for 
him  scarcely  knew  bounds.     The  conse- 
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quence  was,  he  led  me  to  do  many  a  for- 
bidden thing,  for  which  I  was  duly  pun- 
ished. The  only  whipping'  I  ever  knew 
Mr.  Allan  to  give  him  was  for  carrying 
me   into  the  fields    and   woods    beyond 

Belvidere,"  adjacent  to  what  is  now 
Hollywood  Cemetery,  one  Saturday,  and 
keeping  me  there  all  day  and  until  after 
dark,  without  anybody  at  home  knowing 
where  we  were  ;  and  for  shooting  a  lot  of 
domestic  fowls,  belonging  to  the  propri- 
etor of  "  Belvidere,"  who  was  at  that 
time,  I  think,  Judge  Bushrod  Washing- 
ton. He  taught  me  to  shoot,  to  swim,  to 
skate,  to  play  bandy ;  and  I  ought  to  men- 
tion that  he  once  saved  me  from  drown- 
ing— for  having  thrown  me  into  the  falls 
headlong,  that  I  might  "  strike  out  "  for 
myself,  he  presently  found  it  necessary  to 
come  to  my  help  or  it  would  have  been 
too  late  !  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  having  no 
children  of  their  own,  lavished  upon  him 
their  whole  affection ;  he  was  sent  to  the 
best  schools,  he  was  taught  every  accom- 
plishment that  a  boy  could  acquire,  he 
was  trained  to  all  the  habits  of  the  most 
polished  society.  There  was  not  a 
brighter,  more  graceful  or  more  attract- 
ive boy  in  the  city  than  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
Talent  for  declamation  was  one  of  his 
gifts.  I  well  remember  a  public  exhibi- 
tion at  the  close  of  a  course  of  instruction 
in  elocution  which  he  had  attended,  and 
my  delight  when,  in  the  presence  of  a 
large  and  distinguished  company,  he  bore 
off  the  prize  in  competition  with  Chan- 
ning  Moore,  Cary  Wickham,  Andrew 
Johnston,  Nat  Howard,  and  others  who 
were  regarded  as  among  the  most  prom- 
ising of  the  Richmond  boys. 

"  Not  content  with  an  adopted  son,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allan  desired  to  adopt  a  daugh- 
ter also,  and  were  constantly  begging  for 
my  sister,  now  Mrs.  Beverly  Tucker.  The 
intimacy  between  the  two  families — my 
father's  and  Mr.  Allan's — was  naturally 
very  close ;  on  one  side — I  mean  the  side 
of  the  Ellis  boys  and  girls — our  largest 
Christmas  gifts,  birthday  presents,  etc., 
came  from  the  Allans.  Edgar  was  once 
guilty  of  a  piece  of  meanness  for  which 
1  have  not  forgiven  him  to  this  day. 
With  our  father  and  mother  we  had  gone 
down  to  spend  Christinas  evening  with 
the  Allans.  Among  the  toys  provided 
for  our  entertainment  was  a  snake — a 
long,  slim,  shiny  thing  made  in  sections, 
which   were   fastened   to  each  other    by 


wires,  and  a  boy,  by  taking  hold  of  the 
tail  and  holding  it  out  from  his  body, 
could  make  it  wriggle  and  dart  about  in 
the  most  lifelike  manner.  This  hideous 
imitation  of  a  serpent  Edgar  took  in  his 
hand,  and  kept  poking  it  at  my  sister  Jane 
until  it  almost  ran  her  crazy. 

"  Of  course  I  knew  about  his  swim  of 
seven  miles  in  James  River  down  to  War- 
wick, accompanied  by  Robert  G.  Cabell, 
Robert  C.  Stanard,  and  perhaps  two  or 
three  other  schoolboys,  with  Mr.  William 
Burke,  their  schoolmaster,  who  went 
along  in  a  rowboat  to  rescue  him  in  case 
his  strength  should  fail.  I  knew  also  of 
his  Thespian  performances,  when  he  and 
William  F.  Ritchie  and  James  Greenhow 
and  Creed  Thomas  and  Richard  Cary 
Ambler  and  other  schoolmates  appeared 
in  dramatic  character  under  a  tent  erect- 
ed on  a  vacant  lot  one  or  two  squares 
beyond  what  is  now  St.  James'  Church 
on  Fifth  street — admittance  fee,  one 
cent  !  But  never  was  1  prouder  of  him 
than  when,  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  the 
"Junior  Morgan  Riflemen"  (a  volunteer 
company  composed  of  boys,  and  which 
General  Lafayette,  in  his  memorable 
visit  to  Richmond,  selected  as  his  body- 
guard), he  walked  up  and  down  in  front 
of  the  marquee  erected  on  the  Capitol 
Square,  under  which  the  old  general  held 
a  grand  reception  in  October,  1824. 

"  One  evening  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  Gentlemen's  Whist  Club  at  my  fa- 
ther's house.  The  members  and  a  few 
invited  guests  had  assembled  and  were 
seated  at  whist  tables  set  out  all  over  the 
large  parlor,  and  things  were  as  quiet  as 
they  were  on  a  certain  "night  before 
Christmas,"  of  which  we  have  read,  when 
a  ghost  appeared  !  The  ghost,  no  doubt, 
expected  and  intended  to  frighten  the 
whole  body  of  whist  players,  who  were 
in  truth  stirred  to  a  commotion.  General 
Winfield  Scott,  one  of  the  invited  guests, 
with  the  resolution  and  promptness  of  an 
old  soldier,  sprang  forward  as  if  he  was 
leading  a  charge  in  Lundy's  Lane.  Dr. 
Philip  Thornton,  of  Rappahannock,  an- 
other guest,  was,  however,  nearer  to  the 
door  and  quicker  than  he.  Presently  the 
ghost,  finding  himself  closely  pressed,  be 
gan  to  retreat,  backing  around  the  room, 
yet  keeping  his  face  to  the  foe,  and  as  the 
Doctor  was  reaching  out  and  tryin 
seize  the  ghost's  nose  with  the  view  to 
twitch  it  off,  the  ghost  was  "  larruping  " 
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him  over  the  shoulder  with  the  long  cane 
which  he  carried  in  one  hand,  while  with 
the  other  hand  he  was  struggling  to  keep 
from  being  tripped  by  the  sheet  which 
enveloped  his  body.  When  finally  forced 
to  surrender  and  the  mask  was  taken 
from  his  face,  Edgar  laughed  as  heartily 
as  ever  a  ghost  did  before. 


"  In  February,  1826,  Poe  was  entered 
as  a  student  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia. There  began  that  course  of  con- 
duct which,  step  by  step,  led  to  the 
wretchedness  of  the  after  part  of  his  life. 
Sad,  inexpressibly  sad,  and  pathetic  it 
was,  indeed." 


"  Petey."* 

By  Charles  Frederick  Stansbury. 

"The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 
Gang  aft  a  gley." 


WHEN  I  first  beheld  Petey,  he  was 
sitting  upon  a  cubic  block  of  su- 
gar in  the  center  of  a  circular 
trap.  He  sat  upright  upon  his  haunches, 
holding  his  tiny  hands  before  him  as 
tho  in  appeal.  His  coat  was  rumpled  and 
stood  out  in  all  directions.  His  beady, 
black  eyes  were  bright  with  speculation. 
He  did  not  appear  to  be  at  all  alarmed, 
but  looked  over  me  with  calmness  and 
deliberation. 

"  You  kill  him,"  said  I  to  Pagan,  the 
miniature  painter,  my  fellow  lodger,  who 
had  set  the  trap. 

"  Not  for  a  thousand,"  said  he,  as  he 
smiled  at  the  fluffy  little  chap  on  the 
sugar.     "  You  !  " 

The  upshot  of  it  was  that  the  trap  was 
opened  and  Petey  turned  loose.  He  dis- 
appeared in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Xext  morning  he  was  again  discov- 
ered in  the  trap,  which  was  then  placed 
on  the  mantelpiece,  where  he  was  well 
scolded,  threatened  with  death  and  again 
set  free. 

The  following  morning  Petey  ap- 
peared for  the  third  time  in  the  trap, 
sitting  upon  his  customary  throne  of 
sugar.  This  was  carrying  things  a 
little  too  far,  and  he  was  told  so — sharp- 
ly. He  was  then  dismissed  with  still 
more  dire  threats  and  imprecations. 

By  this  time  Petey  had  become  a  hope- 
less victim  to  the  trap  habit,  and  his  re- 
appearances were  chronic.  We  caught 
him,  not  once  a  day  merely,  but  several 
times.  It  became  part  of  our  routine  to 
go  to  the  trap,  a  small  semicircular  cage, 

*  Copyright,  1900,  by  Charles  F.  Stansbury 


and  liberate  Petey.  He  appeared  to  like 
being  a  prisoner  hugely,  and  seemed  per- 
fectly contented  behind  his  prison  bars. 

When  we  had  leisure  to  fool  with  him, 
we  turned  him  out  on  the  high  mantel- 
piece, from  which,  being  small  and  ten- 
der, he  was  afraid  to  jump  to  the  floor. 
Then  we  gave  him  his  first  lesson  in  ra- 
tiocination. Holding  an  open  palm  half 
way  between  the  mantelpiece  and  the 
floor,  we  taught  him  to  jump  upon  the 
hand  without  injury  and  thence  to  the 
floor,  from  whence  he  scampered  into  the 
unknown.  So  perfectly  did  he  realize  the 
necessity  of  breaking  the  fall  to  the  floor, 
that  he  would  often  play  about  the  man- 
telpiece for  an  hour  or  two  waiting  for 
the  friendly  hand,  rather  than  risk  jump- 
ing the  entire  distance,  which  nothing 
but  extreme  fright  would  cause  him  to 
essay. 

As  a  substitute  for  the  method  of 
reaching  the  floor  via  hand  way-stations 
I  rigged  up  quaint  and  fragile  bridges  of 
a  temporary  character,  composed  of 
walking  sticks  and  other  such  parapher- 
nalia, which  led  to  the  floor  by  way  of 
backs  of  chairs  and  other  furniture. 

Over  these  perilous  causeways  it  was 
our  delight  to  watch  Petey  pick  his  way. 
But  his  liking  was  for  the  original  meth- 
od, and  he  preferred  the  safe  excitement 
of  reaching  the  floor  by  hand  to  the  dan- 
gerous feat  of  crossing  the  unstable  su- 
perstructure. 

The  trap  was  usually  set  in  a  cupboard, 
but,  wherever  it  was  set,  Petey  got  into 
it,  eventually  demoralizing  our  intention 
to  rid  the  place  of  mice.    It  was  not  long 
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before  he  was  absolute  "  boss  "  of  the 
establishment,  and  neighbors  and  friends 
who  jeered  at  our  statement  that  we  could 
catch  the  same  mouse  twenty  times  a  day 
were  brought  in  and  introduced  to  Petey 
and  his  accomplishments,  which  in- 
creased daily.  The  mantelpiece  was  the 
arena  from  which  he  lorded  it,  with  an 
intelligence  to  which  human  beings  occa- 
sionally attain. 

Here  his  tastes  developed  and  be- 
came thoroughly  defined.  Luxuries  he 
preferred,  indulging  in  necessities  with 
bad  grace.  Condensed  milk  presented  to 
him  on  the  end  of  a  match  he  ate  daintily 
and  with  relish,  holding  the  match  in 
both  hands  the  while.  At  the  tender  age 
in  which  we  became  acquainted  with  him 
he  preferred  soft  things,  which  did  not 
hurt  his  baby  teeth.  Ice  cream  he  adored, 
eating  it  with  great  gusto  when  we  pre- 
sented it  to  him  on  a  small  spoon. 

These  things  he  regarded,  evidently, 
as  mere  necessities,  so  that,  when  we  de- 
sired to  see  Petey  thoroughly  enraptured, 
we  gave  him  a  fly.  What  a  reed  bird  or 
an  ortolan  is  to  a  gourmet  a  fly  is  to  a 
mouse,  and  to  see  Petey  devour  one  was 
a  revelation.  He  performed  the  opera- 
tion with  neatness  and  dispatch,  after 
which  he  became  very  frisky  and  play- 
ful. I  have  no  doubt  that  the  joy  we  took 
in  seeing  him  eat  them  caused  us  to  give 
him  a  great  many  more  flies  than  were 
good  for  his  health.  At  least,  that  was 
what  the  doctor  said,  when  I  explained 
certain  things  to  him  about  Petey  later 
on. 

Petey's  growth,  tho  gradual,  was  per- 
ceptible. The  fluffiness  was  succeeded  by 
a  beautiful  sleekness  of  coat  that  indi- 
cated good  breeding.  From  the  first  I 
always  maintained  that  Petey  was  a 
mouse  of  high  degree. 

Then  happened  an  event  which  en- 
deared the  little  fellow  to  us  more  than 
ever.  I  was  playing  with  him,  he  being 
on  the  window  sill,  one  afternoon,  when 
he  heedlessly  climbed  into  the  lattice 
work  of  the  outer  blind.  Here  he  lost  his 
balance,  and  fell  a  distance  of  three  full 
stories  into  the  yard.  I  heard  a  slight  muf- 
fled thump,  and,  looking  out  with  a  catch 
in  my  throat,  saw  that  lie  had  fallen  onto 
the  seat  of  a  rustic  chair,  where  his  little 
body  lay  apparently  lifeless.  With  a 
heavy  heart,   I  started  to  go  down  into 


the  yard,  but  before  I  got  there  Petey 
had  disappeared. 

Pagan,  who  was  still  looking  from  the 
window,  told  me  that  the  little  chap  had 
recovered  from  the  swoon,  climbed  down 
the  chair  leg  and  vanished  through  the 
grating  that  led  into  the  cellar.  It  was  a 
terrible  fall,  and  we  were  both  convinced 
that  we  should  never  see  our  small  friend 
again.  The  misery  we  felt  was  a  silent 
tribute  to  the  lovableness  of  so  insignifi- 
cant an  atom  of  animal  life.  Next  morn- 
ing, bright  and  early,  Petey  was  discov- 
ered sitting  in  the  trap  as  tho  nothing  un- 
usual had  occurred.  He  received  a  rous- 
ing welcome  and  a  breakfast  of  his  favor- 
ite comestibles. 

All  went  well  for  a  time,  we  going 
through  the  farce  of  catching  Petey  as  of- 
ten as  we  cared  to  set  the  trap.  Then  came 
a  period  of  change.  The  little  mite  became 
perceptibly  strange  in  manner.  There 
were  days  when  he  did  not  appear  at  all. 
These  erratic  absences  were  succeeded  by 
vagaries  of  temper  and  fastidious 
change  of  appetite.  There  were  periods 
of  melancholy,  followed  by  feverish  gay- 
ety.  Then  ensued  a  state  of  peaceful 
dreaminess.  Unlearned  in  the  lore  of 
such  atoms,  we  were  at  a  loss  to  trace 
effect  to  cause.  Only  those  familiar  with 
Read's  delicately  audacious  "  Terrible 
Temptation  "  can  follow  our  mind  up  to 
the  point  where  we  made  the  astonishing 
discovery  that  Petey  was  a  woman  mouse. 

Tbere  now  ensued  a  period  of  consid- 
erable anxiety  of  the  kind  that  Bret  Harte 
tells  us  was  much  in  evidence  when  the 
Luck  came  to  Roaring  Camp.  Giving  my 
mind  to  the  subject,  I  concluded  that  the 
trap  was  not  a  sufficiently  elegant  home 
for  the  lady,  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances. Consequently  I  cut  a  door 
through  its  bottom  and  made  it  serve  as 
a  cupola  to  as  comfortable  a  home  as 
ever  was.  This  house  I  constructed  with 
great  care.  It  contained  such  modern 
conveniences  as  were  necessary,  and  a 
beautiful  staircase  led  from  a  salon  up  to 
a  pretty  chamber  that  was  lined  with  soft 
cotton.  This  residence  was  really  a  con- 
tinuation downward  of  the  trap,  which 
was  on  the  roof  and  reached  by  another 
flight  of  stairs. 

The  house  was  barely  finished  when 
Petey  walked  into  it  via  the  trap,  exam- 
ined  it   thoroughly  and  appeared  to  ap- 
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prove  of  it.  She  was  then  set  at  liberty, 
but  in  less  than  half  an  hour  she  was  back 
again.  Had  she  ordered  the  establish- 
ment she  could  not  have  taken  possession 
in  a  more  matter-of-fact  way. 

On  two  occasions,  only,  did  she  bring 
strange  mice  with  her  into  the  trap.  One 
of  these  companions  bore  such  an  absurd 
resemblance  to  the  Alfred  Jingle  of  Mr. 
Dickens  that  we  gave  him  the  name.  The 
other  looked  like  a  prosperous  merchant. 
It  was  impossible  to  tell  from  Petey's 
treatment  of  these  gentlemen  whether 
either  or  one  of  them  was  Mr.  Petey. 

One  morning  Petey  was  discovered  in 
the  cotton-lined  room  of  the  little  house, 
while  there  nestled  at  her  side  a  quin- 
tette of  little  atomies  of  the  delicate  shade 
of  pink  that  is  found  in  pearl  shell.  These 
were  her  children,  whom  the  tiny  mouse- 
stork  had  brought  during  the  night. 

Maternity  sat  gracefully  upon  Petey, 
and  the  little  pink  pearls  were  really  quite 
pretty,  once  you  got  used  to  them.  Their 
growth  and  education  were  a  source  of 
wonder  and  interest.  When  they  reached 
the  stage  where  their  eyes  opened  on  this 
great  world  and  their  bodies  were  cov- 
ered with  a  soft,  silvery  down,  they  often 
became  venturesome  and  tumbled  down 
the  stairway,  whereupon  Petey  would  fly 
down  after  them,  seize  them  by  the  scruff 
of  the  neck,  and  trot  back  upstairs,  shak- 
ing them  angrily  the  while. 

It  is  possible  that  at  this  time  an  alien- 
ist of  discernment  might  have  foreseen 
the  dark  shadow  of  domestic  tragedy 
hanging  over  this  happy  household.  But 
alienists  are  generally  apt  to  be  more 
wise  after  that  before  the  event. 

On  a  quiet  Sunday,  when  there  was 
nothing  more  exciting  in  the  air  than  the 
droning  of  flies  and  nature  seemed 
sleepily  peaceful,  the  seizure  occurred. 
Stricken  with  acute  mania,  Petey  rushed 
frantically  down  the  staircase  of  her  lit- 
tle home,  and,  springing  on  one  of  her 
half-grown  children,  sank  her  teeth  into 


its  brain.  Interference  saved  a  second 
child-mouse  from  destruction  by  the  de- 
mented mother.  I  then  set  her  at  liberty 
in  the  room,  from  which  she  made  her 
usual  mysterious  disappearance.  After 
removing  the  dead  baby,  I  placed  a  few 
crystals  of  bromide  of  potassium  in 
Petey's  drinking  water. 

It  was  some  hours  before  she  returned, 
apparently  sane.  For  several  days  I  kept 
her  on  low  diet  and  bromide  with  results 
that  appeared  to  be  satisfactory,  but  the 
dread  malady  was  more  deep-seated  than 
I  imagined. 

It  is,  perhaps,  better  not  to  dwell  in 
detail  on  the  tragedy  that  followed.  Two 
more  of  the  pretty  little  ones  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  unhappy  mother  in  her 
mental  blindness.  The  situation  had 
become  serious.  The  children  were 
scarcely  old  enough  to  fight  the  battle  of 
life  unaided,  but  anything,  I  decided,  was 
preferable  to  keeping  them  housed  with 
the  vacant  mind  and  life-destroying  ma- 
nia of  poor  Petey.  So  I  liberated  the  two 
remaining  tots,  and  had  difficulty  in 
making  the  fearless  and  friendly  little 
creatures  seek  the  mysterious  land  from 
whence  mice  come.  A  few  days  later 
two  somber  little  corpses  were  found 
upon  the  carpet  side  by  side,  and  received 
a  decent  burial.  They  had  been  engag- 
ing mites  with  cheerful  ways,  and  their 
departure  left  a  void  behind. 

The  Petey  episode  was  now  regarded 
as  closed,  and,  altho  it  was  much  in  our 
mind,  we  did  not  refer  to  it.  The  pretty 
house  stood  neglected  in  a  corner.  On 
the  morning  of  the  fifth  day  after  the 
finding  of  the  two  small  bodies,  some- 
thing prompted  me  to  look  into  the  bed 
chamber  of  the  miniature  mansion. 
There,  prone  upon  the  soft  white  cotton, 
lay  Petey.  Her  attitude  was  overflowing 
with  deepest  expression.  Reason  had 
doubtless  resumed  its  throne  at  a  mo- 
ment when  the  tiny  heart  was  stilled 
forever. 

New  York  City. 
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By  John  B.   Tabb. 

NOW  at  the  aged  year's  decline, 
Behold  the  messenger  Divine, 
With  Love's  celestial   countersign- 
Thc   Sacrament  of  Bread  and  Wine. 
St.  Charles  College,  Ellicott  City,  Mi>. 
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ONE  of  the  most  impressive  and  com- 
manding- figures  in  the  public  and 
social  life  of  England  has  been  re- 
moved from  amongst  us  by  the  death  of 
Lord  Russell,  of  Killowen.  Lord  Rus- 
sell was  known  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
career  as  Charles  Russell,  the  foremost 
advocate  at  the  English  bar  during  our 
time,  and  it  was  on  his  becoming  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England  that  he  received 
his  title  and  became  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  During  his  life  at  the 
bar  he  was  engaged  in  almost  every  great 
cause  which  came  before  the  courts,  and 
he  was  the  leading  counsel  for  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell  and  the  other  Irish  Na- 
tionalist members,  of  whom  I  was  one, 
who  were  arraigned  before  the  Special 
Commission  on  the  famous  accusations 
which  were  supported  chiefly  by  the  evi- 
dence of  the  infamous  forger  Pigott.  I 
need  hardly,  perhaps,  remind  my  Ameri- 
can readers  that  we,  the  accused  Irish 
members,  were  acquitted  of  the  charges 
brought  against  us,  and  that  the  evidence 
of  the  forger  Pigott  was  utterly  broken 
down  by  the  cross-examination  of 
Charles  Russell.  I  had  the  honor  of 
Russell's  friendship  for  many  years,  and 
I  never  knew  a  man  of  nobler  character 
or  of  higher  qualifications  for  the  career 
to  which  he  devoted  his  extraordinary 
abilities.  Having  been  the  greatest  of 
English  advocates,  Russell  became  the 
greatest  judge  in  the  English  Law  Courts 
of  our  time.  He  was,  I  should  think,  al- 
most as  well  known  to  the  bench  and  bar 
of  the  United  States  as  he  was  to  the 
members  of  his  own  profession  at  home. 
During  his  visits  to  America  he  had 
formed  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Ameri- 
can bar,  and  I  remember  his  telling  me 
that  what  especially  aroused  his  admira- 
tion was  not  so  much  the  capacity  and  the 
skill  of  the  great  leading  advocates  and 
lawyers  in  America,  men  like  Mr.  Evarts, 
for  example,  with  whose  fame  he  had 
long  been  acquainted,  but  the  general  ca- 
pacity and  skill  displayed  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  bar  in  all  the  great  cities 
of  the  States.  Russell  greatly  enjoyed 
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his  visits  to  America,  and  was  never  tired 
of  describing  his  experiences  there,  and 
of  bearing  his  grateful  testimony  to  the 
cordial  welcome  which  he  had  received 
from  the  American  bench  and  bar. 

Charles  Russell  was  one  of  the  most 
hospitable  of  men,  and  his  home  in  Lon- 
don and  at  Epsom  always  offered  cordial 
welcome  to  his  friends.  Russell  came  to 
London  in  his  early  years,  an  unknown 
young  Irishman,  to  try  his  fortune  at  the 
bar.  He  had  no  influential  connections 
of  any  kind  ;  he  had  no  powerful  friends  ; 
he  had  not  patrons — his,  indeed,  was  not 
the  sort  of  nature  that  could  endure 
patronage — and  he  made  his  way  by 
the  force  of  his  integrity,  his  persever- 
ance and  that  rare  capacity  which  can 
only  be  described  as  genius.  He  was  a 
great  figure  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  many  years,  and  was  a  devoted  fol- 
lower of  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  knew  him  be- 
fore he  entered  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  had  close  opportunity  of  observing 
his  career  there,  and  am  entitled  to  bear 
my  testimony  to  the  unswerving  fidelity 
to  principle  which  characterized  his  noble 
political  life. 

The  session  of  Parliament  came  to  an 
end  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  London  is 
empty  in  the  social  sense.  It  was  a  bar- 
ren session  in  almost  every  way,  except 
for  the  passing  of  the  measure  which 
creates  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia. 
The  war  in  South  Africa,  and  more  late- 
ly the  terrible  crisis  in  China,  absorbed 
public  attention,  and  the  doings  of  Parlia- 
ment could  obtain  but  little  notice.  There 
will  be  a  dead  season  so  far  as  politics  are 
concerned,  and  then  we  shall  all  begin  to 
rouse  ourselves  again  to  speculate  as  to 
the  period  of  the  ( General  Election,  and  as 
to  the  sort  of  Parliament  which  the  Gen- 
eral Election  when  it  does  come  will  send 
to  Westminster.  Of  course,  when  I  use 
the  words  "  the  sort  of  Parliament,"  I 
mean  the  sort  of  I  louse  of  Commons,  for 
the  House  of  Lords  is  not  affected  by  any 
( ieneral  Election,  and  nobody  troubles 
himself  about  the  House  of  Lords,  seeing 
that  it  cannot  possibly  advance  any  pub- 
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lie  interest  and  can  now  only  delay  for  a 
short  time,  even  at  the  worst,  the  advance 
of  any  great  public  movement.  I  am  not 
inclined  to  venture  upon  any  confident 
forecast  of  the  future,  but  I  cannot  as 
yet  see  any  very  hopeful  prospect  for  the 
Liberal  party.  If  things  should  go  well 
with  the  allied  armies  in  China  between 
this  and  the  General  Election,  and  if  dur- 
ing the  same  interval  the  South  African 
campaign  should  come  to  a  close,  I  do  not 
see  what  is  likely  to  prevent  the  Con- 
servative party  from  returning  to  power 
at  the  head  of  a  majority.  But  I  do  not 
see  how  the  Liberal  party  is  to  be  recon- 
structed on  anything  like  the  old  lines  of 
Liberal  policy. 

I  observe  that  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone 
has  been  writing  an  encouraging  letter  to 
a  Liberal  constituent,  in  which  he  bids 
him  to  be  of  good  hope,  and  assures  him 
that  there  are  no  deeply  rooted  divisions 
of  opinion  in  tlie  Liberal  party  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  proposed  settlement  in  South 
Africa.  Xow  Mr.  Herbert  Gladstone  is 
a  man  for  whose  ability  and  judgment  I 
have  the  very  highest  respect,  and  from 
his  position  in  the  Liberal  party,  of  which 
he  is  the  chief  Whip,  he  ought  to  be  well 
able  to  express  an  authoritative  opinion. 
Still  I  must  say  that  the  differences  which 
have  been  created  in  the  Liberal  party  by 
the  South  African  war  do  not  seem  to  me 
likely  to  come  to  an  end  with  the  close  of 
the  war  itself.  These  differences  appear 
to  me  to  come  out  of  the  reaction  toward 
what  is  called  a  "  spirited  foreign  policy  " 
which  followed  on  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  from  public  life,  and  has  been 
growing  more  and  more  marked  since  his 
death.  The  political  tendency  which  is 
described  as  "  Imperialism"  by  those  who 
welcome  it  and  as  "  Jingoism  "  by  those 
who  object  to  it  has  undoubtedly  a  great 
fascination  at  present  for  some  influential 
members  of  the  Liberal  party.  I  think 
we  are  threatened  with  a  return  to  the 
state  of  things  which  existed  in  English 
political  life  during  the  later  years  of 
Lord  Palmerston's  career,  when  the  Lib- 
eral party  was  divided  into  two  distinct 
sections,  one  of  which  was  led  by  Palmer- 
ston  himself,  while  the  other  had  Richard 
Cobden  and  John  Bright  for  its  leaders. 
I  hese  two  sections  often  came  into  direct 
antagonism  on  some  great  public  question 
involving  peace  and  war,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  that  something  like  the 


same  condition  of  things  will  be  seen,  for 
a  time  at  least,  in  the  Liberal  party  of  the 
immediate  future.  Until  the  reaction  in 
favor  of  what  is  called  a  spirited  foreign 
policy  shall  have  spent  itself  I  do  not  see 
how  men  like  John  Morley,  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  James  Bryce  and  Leonard 
Courtney  can  be  expected  to  work  har- 
moniously with  other  members  of  the 
party  whose  great  idea  just  at  present  is 
apparently  to  go  in  for  a  positive  rivalry 
with  the  Tories  in  the  movement  for  an 
Imperialist  policy.  So  far  as  I  can  judge 
of  all  the  conditions  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  the  cartoon  in  the  number  of 
Punch  just  published  indicates  very  cor- 
rectly for  the  Tory  party  the  course 
which  they  ought  to  take  as  quickly  as 
possible  in  order  to  secure  their  return  to 
power.  The  cartoon  is  entitled  "  Joe  the 
Pointer."  It  represents  Lord  Salisbury 
in  the  costume  of  a  sportsman  on  the 
moors,  seated  on  a  rock  with  a  gun  across 
his  knees  and  looking  over  the  fields  and 
hills  with  a  puzzled  and  vexed  air.  Be- 
low him  is  a  dog  which  has  a  countenance 
bearing  a  distinct  resemblance  to  that  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  and  the  dog  is 
"  pointing  "  at  some  brushwood  which  is 
marked  with  the  word  "  Dissolution.'' 
The  legend  underneath  is  the  line. 
"  What's  the  good  of  my  pointing;  he'll 
never  get  a  better  chance  than  this  !  " 

The  publishers  of  general  literature, 
and  more  especially  of  novels,  are  still 
groaning  over  the  effect  which  South 
Africa  and  China  are  exercising  on  the 
reading  public.  Nothing,  they  say,  has 
any  chance  of  finding  many  readers  at 
present  but  some  book  dealing  with  the 
South  African  campaign  or  the  condition 
of  things  in  Peking  or  the  movements  of 
the  allied  armies.  Nevertheless,  I  feel 
compelled  to  say  that  quite  a  remarkable 
number  of  really  clever  and  even  brilliant 
works  of  fiction  have  lately  made  their 
appearance,  and  have  won  the  general 
praise  of  critics,  and  I  would  fain  hope 
have  not  been  left  without  a  paying  num- 
ber of  appreciative  readers.  I  may  men- 
tion the  name  of  one  new  writer  at  least 
for  whom  I  think  a  successful  literary 
career  is  safely  to  be  predicted.  The 
writer  of  whom  1  speak  is  an  Irish  lady, 
Miss  Julia  M.  Crottie,  whose  first  book 
has  just  been  given  to  the  world  by  Mr. 
Fisher  Unwin's  publishing  house.  It  is 
called   "  Neighbors,"   is   issued   in   very 
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handsome  form,  and  is  a  collection  of 
short  stories  illustrating  certain  group- 
ings of  Irish  life  in  the  towns  and  villages 
of  the  South  and  West  at  the  present  day. 
These  stories  seem  to  me  to  be  living  and 
real,  and  to  spring  from  the  actual  life  of 
to-day  while  impressed,  indeed,  by  the 
conditions  and  traditions  of  the  past. 
They  are  not  imitations  of  Charles  Lever ; 
they  are  not  reproductions  of  Carleton  or 
Gerald  Griffin ;  they  are  as  original  in 
conception  as  they  are  true  to  the  existing 
realities ;  they  show  at  once  a  high  poetic 
imagination  and  a  strict  fidelity  to  the 
everyday  nature  which  they  describe.  I 
shall  be  much  surprised,  indeed,  if  this 
young  authoress  does  not  make  a  distinct 
name  for  herself  in  fiction. 

I  have  just  read  in  the  papers  that  my 
old  acquaintance,  Sir  Henry  Drummond 
Wolff,  who  was  until  lately  English  Am- 
bassador to  Spain,  and  before  that  repre- 
sented England  in  Persia,  is  about  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  the  approaching  General 
Election.  Sir  Henry  is  the  son  of  Dr. 
Wolff,  the  famous  missionary  and  trav- 
eler, whose  expedition  to  Bokhara  in  the 
hope  of  rescuing  some  English  captives 
made  a  mark  on  the  early  history  of  the 
present  reign.  Sir  Henry  Wolff  was  for 
many  years  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  became 
conspicuous  as  one  of  the  famous  Fourth 
Party.  The  Fourth  Party  consisted  of 
four  members — the  late  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour,  now  the 
leader  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  Sir 
John  Gorst,  who  represents  the  educa- 
tional department  of  the  Government  in 
that  House,  and  Sir  Henry  Drummond 
Wolff,  who  is  about  to  return  to  the  scene 
of  his  old  political  campaignings.  The 
Fourth  Party — the  party  of  four — was 
created  by  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and 
its  object  was  to  hold  itself  independent 
of  all  other  parties  and  to  support  or  to 
attack  the  Government,  the  Opposition, 
and  the  Irish  Home  Rule  party,  just  as 
its  members  might  think  fit.  The  Fourth 
Party  occupied   seats   in  the   House    of 


Commons  just  in  front  of  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  members,  and  we  had  a  good  deal  of 
intercourse  with  them  in  those  days. 
Sometimes  they  were  almost  our  only 
supporters  outside  our  own  ranks,  and 
sometimes  they  denounced  us  and  voted 
against  us,  but  our  personal  relations 
with  them  were  always  genial  and  friend- 
ly. I  knew  Sir  Henry  Drummond  Wolff 
well,  and  greatly  admired  his  wit,  his 
brilliancy,  his  intellectual  qualities  and 
his  remarkable  political  capacity. 

The  history  of  that  Fourth  Party  ought 
to  be  written.  It  was  a  daring  political 
innovation,  and  it  played  a  remarkable 
part.  Its  four  members  were  all  men  of 
great  ability,  and  its  leader,  Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill,  was  only  cut  off  by  a 
too  early  death  from  what  promised  to  be 
a  really  great  career.  If  I  should  be  in 
the  House  of  Commons  when  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff  comes  back  to  his  old 
place  I  shall  try  to  be  among  the  first  to 
give  him  a  cordial  welcome. 

I  hear  that  Mrs.  Alec  Tweedie,  author 
of  "  A  Girl's  Ride  in  Iceland,"  "  Through 
Finland  in  Carts,"  and  other  interesting 
works  of  travel,  is  about  to  spend  next 
winter  in  Mexico  with  the  object  of  writ- 
ing a  book,  describing  her  impressions, 
social  and  political,  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public. On  her  way  she  intends  to  pass 
some  time  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, and  I  hope  she  will  give  us  her  ideas 
about  these  countries  as  well.  She  must 
have  many  friends  in  the  United  States, 
where  her  books  have  been  largely  read, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  will  receive 
a  cordial  welcome  there.  Mrs.  Alec 
Tweedie  is  always  engaged  in  trying  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  some  good  object, 
and  during  the  early  part  of  the  present 
year  I  had  the  honor  of  being  engaged 
with  her  in  an  effort,  happily  not  unsuc- 
cessful, to  obtain  from  the  Government 
some  timely  help  for  a  highly  gifted  Eng- 
lishwoman, a  distinguished  novelist, 
whom  broken  health  and  other  troubles 
were  threatening  with  absolute  desti- 
tution. 

London,  England. 
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Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's    New 
Novel.* 

In  fact,  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen's  latest 
piece  of  fiction  is  not  readily  classifiable. 
Its  snb-title  describes  it  as  a  tale  of  the 
hemp  fields ;  but  there  is  not  much  of  a 
tale.  The  love  story  has  no  marked 
strength  and  lacks  continuity  and  dra- 
matic vigor ;  it  flutters,  flickers,  even  dis- 
appears in  places  under  a  deluge  of 
words.  Long  stretches  of  descriptive  and 
explanatory  eloquence  replete  with  the 
charm  of  melody  and  color  take  the 
place  of  dramatic  presentation.  The 
hero  is  the  whole  book,  and  yet  to  the 
reader  he  never  appears  in  flesh  and 
blood  a  man  distinct,  individual,  actual. 
He  rather  seems  the  abstract,  yet  vivid 
dream-man  of  a  poet's  vision — a  poet  of 
lyrical,  not  dramatic.,  ability. 

With  admirable,  yet  somewhat  puerile, 
enthusiasm,  Mr.  Allen  takes  up  the  bur- 
den of  "  science  "  as  contra-distinguished 
from  religion  of  the  orthodox  sort.  The 
grizzled  and  well  informed  man  of 
science  will  smile  at  the  novelist's  ama- 
teurish delight  in  the  old  dry  bones  of 
what  is  popularly  known  as  Darwinism. 
The  great  naturalist's  guarded  hints  and 
tentative  conclusions  are  seized  upon  by 
Mr.  Allen  with  all  the  relish  of  a  mind 
apparently  just  arrived  at  the  point 
where  Grant  Allen  began  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  He  gulps  down  the  whole 
body  of  evolutionary  science  without 
wincing,  as  happy  over  it  as  a  child  over 
a  gay  new  plaything. 

We  speak  of  this  without  intending 
to  imply  condemnation.  Unquestion- 
ably the  artist  has  the  freedom  of  all  the 
fields  of  speculation.  If  Mr.  Allen  has 
used  the  "  scientific  "  or  "  agnostic  "  the- 
ory as  a  breeze  with  which  to  swell  the 
sails  of  a  successful  venture  in  fiction, 
our  business  is  to  find  out  just  how  far 
this  use  has  been  consistent  with  the  un- 
alterable canons  of  true  art. 

The  book  is  more  a  prose-poem  than  a 

♦The  Reign  of  Law  A  Tale  of  the  Kentucky  Hemp 
Fields.  By  James  Lane  Allen.  New  York  :  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $1.50 


prose  novel.  Mr.  Allen's  style  is  not 
genuinely  good ;  it  is  frothy  and  over- 
wrought. For  a  while  it  pleases ;  but  its 
even  and  almost  rhythmical  fluency  soon 
cloys ;  it  lacks  variety ;  there  are  no 
plunges  of  power,  no  eddies  of  masterly 
reserve ;  at  every  step  the  pace  is  evident- 
ly the  utmost  that  his  genius  can  do.  We 
recognize  Mr.  Allen's  power;  but  some- 
how we  feel  that  it  is  constantly  and  dan- 
gerously strained  from  the  first  page  of 
his  book  to  the  last.  He  seems  to  take 
himself  too  seriously ;  we  wait  in  vain  for 
a  flash  of  humor,  a  fine  stroke  of  sudden 
characterization  or  a  touch  of  breezy  nat- 
uralness on  the  string  which  joins  wit 
and  common  sense.  He  never  for  a  mo- 
ment abandons  or  even  relaxes  his  mo- 
notony of  strenuous  and  somber  serious- 
ness. And  in  the  end  what  have  we? 
Nothing  but  a  very  slender  love-story 
sagged  low  under  a  burden  of  amateurish 
chips  from  the  old,  weather-worn  salt- 
trough  long  since  licked  dry  by  the  thou- 
sands who  have  at  first  imagined  that 
Darwin  and  "  science  "  were  going  to  re- 
veal to  them  what  faith  alone  can  see  and 
touch.  As  a  story,  then,  the  book  is 
neither  particularly  strong  nor  interest- 
ing. It  is  simply  a  pure  and  somewhat 
mawkishly  sentimental  sketch  of  a  love 
affair  worked  out  between  a  youth  and  a 
maid.  The  youth  is  a  gloomy,  doubt- 
tormented  student,  the  maiden  a  com- 
monplace, sweetish  and  faithful  Ken- 
tucky girl.  The  true  interest  lies  not  in 
the  tale ;  but  in  the  mental  travail  of  the 
hero. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  in  the  hemp 
region  of  Kentucky.  The  hero  is  a  coun- 
try lad,  who  goes  to  college  to  study  for 
the  ministry,  and  the  whole  plot,  such  as 
it  is,  turns  on  his  passing  from  faith  to 
doubt  and  thence  on  to  unbelief  under 
the  influence  of  Darwin's  evolutionary 
doctrine.  Mr.  Allen's  aim  seems  to  have 
been  to  analyze  rather  than  to  present 
dramatically  the  destructive  process  by 
which  his  hero  is  relieved  of  his  orthodox 
religion,  and  to  sketch  the  reformative 
movement  that  built  him  over  again  into 
a  "  scientific  "  dreamer,  or  something  of 
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the  sort.  This  is  done  with  a  great  (leal 
of  what  we  may  properly  call  feminine 
power;  for  unquestionably  Mr.  Allen 
writes  more  like  a  woman  than  like  a 
man.  His  whole  scheme  of  art  lacks  the 
virile  element.  His  appeal  is  to  the  sen- 
timental side  of  taste ;  his  style  is  dyed 
with  the  qualities  which  we  note  at  once 
as  distinctively  womanly  and  which  go 
straight  to  a  feminine  heart  rather  than 
to  a  critical  intellect  or  to  a  taste  for  char- 
acter which  acts  out  its  own  destiny  with- 
out strenuous  auxiliary  preaching,  gor- 
geously rhetorical  explanation  and  ex- 
clamatory comment  by  the  author. 

Of  its  sort  Mr.  Allen's  story  is  a  mas- 
terpiece;  that  is,  it  represents  the  best 
that  can  be  done  with  absolutely  self- 
conscious  and  self-diluted  art.  In  its 
scheme  of  composition  it  occupies  the 
middle  ground  between  the  gorgeously 


tenuous  vapidity  of  schoolboy  efforts  and 
the   cold,   impeccable   work   of   the   late 
Walter  Pater.     There  are  many  passages 
of  splendid  description,  many  consider- 
able stretches  of  brilliant  analysis  of  men- 
tal    conditions     and     frequent     striking 
flashes   of    intellectual    revelation.     Mo- 
notony— the  monotony  of  a  solemn  and 
narrow  minor  strain  sounded  over  and 
over — is  used  to  the  utmost  possible  ef- 
fect.    It   is  not  unlike  that  we  find  in 
certain    interminable    medieval    ballads 
wherein   the   stanzas   are   but   waves   of 
slight  melody   repeating  the   initial  im- 
pression with  elaborate  variations.  Upon 
the  critical  mind  the  impact  of  this  un- 
flagging and  unvarying  current  of  lofty 
rhetoric  charged  with  insistent  and  never 
relaxing   self-consciousness   soon  makes 
an    impression    of    growing    uneasiness 
which  ends  in  regretful  disapproval. 

We  have  now  said  all  that  can  be  said 
against  Mr.  Allen's  art  as  shown  in  The 
Reign  of  Law.  Much  more  can  be  said 
in  praise  of  the  hook.  The  distinct  fas- 
cination of  genius  is  in  almost  every  page. 
No  imaginative  reader  can  escape  the 
subtle  charm  of  Mr.  Allen's  poetical  en- 
thusiasm and  the  rich  aroma  of  his  dis- 
tillations from  nature.  He  sows  with 
the  whole  hag.  Young  minds,  those  not 
yel  sophisticated  with  experience  and 
knowledge,  will  be  wholly  captivated 
while  following  the  lead  of  this  amateur 
poet  of  science  into  the  wonder-mists 
which  hang  like  an  iridescent  curtain 
around   the  outskirts  of  biology.     Men 


and  women  of  science  will  smile,  and 
say  :  •'  What  a  typical  tyro  Mr.  Allen  is! 
What  a  typical  new  convert  to  a  doctrine 
almost     forgotten     by     the     up-to-date 

world  !  "  ,  _ 

As  a  prose-poem  The  Reign  of  Law 
is   glowingly  beautiful;   it   would   have 
been  still  more  beautiful  set  in  such  blank 
verse  as  Tennyson's  best.  Its  theme  suits 
rhythm    and    measured    literary   presen- 
tation     A  novel  could  not  be  made  of  the 
materials  chosen  by  Mr.  Allen,  any  more 
than  one  could  have  been  made  out  of 
Tennyson's     "Lotus     Eaters."       What 
could  be  done,  in  pursuance  of  Mr.  Al- 
len's plan,  he  has  done.     The  mistake  is 
in  the  plan.     A  dramatic  presentation  of 
the    hero's    dilemma     and    its    outcome 
would  have  been  far  better  than  all  this 
opalescent  rhetoric  and  wordy  analysis. 
But  why  grumble  at  the   shortcomings 
in  a  book  of  so  many  beauties  ?    We  do 
not  grumble.     We  take  gladly  what  Mr. 
Allen  gives,  and  have  hastily  pointed  out 
the  defects  of  his  storv  as  we  would  the 
unsound    parts    of    a    peach    having   all 
around  these  a  pulp  of  incomparable  de- 
liciousness.     The  Reign  of  Law  is  a  fruit 
of  genius,  juicy  and  fragrant,  matured  in 
an   artificial   atmosphere   which  has   af- 
fected both  its  life  and  its  substance.  Of 
direct,     spontaneous    dramatic    creation 
there  is  scarcely  a  trace  in  the  book.  The 
story   is   a   serious,    monotonous    minor 
lvric. 


McLaughlin  and  Old  Oregon.  A 
Chronicle.  By  Eva  Emery  Dye.  (Chi- 
cago :  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  $1.50.)  We 
have  here  a  finely  picturesque  romance  oi 
history.  By  this  we  do  not  mean  that 
Mrs.  Dye  has  written  an  historical  ro- 
mance in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
phrase.  It  is  genuine  history  told  with 
romantic  effect.  The  story  has  no  love 
drama  woven  into  it;  facts  have  been 
gathered  and  massed,  like  great  heaped 
up  viands  at  a  feast,  and  then  decorated 
with  a  lavish  hand.  We  do  not  under- 
stand how  Mrs.  Dye  got  the  conversa 
tions  she  so  minutely  and  dramatically 
reports,  nor  are  we  enlightened  as  to  the 
sources  of  her  information  as  to  many 
other  parts  of  her  story.  Still  we  would 
not  question  the  accuracy  of  the  report. 
What  we  can  say  with  emphasis  is  that 
this  book  is  delightful  reading.     The  old 
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days  in  (  )regon  were  brave  days  and  the 
life  was  heroic  that  here  the  burden  of 
breaking  the  virgin  soil.  McLaughlin 
was  leader  of  the  J  tudson  Bay  Company  ; 

but  he  materially  assisted  in  passing  (  )re- 
gon  over  to  the  United  Slates.  .Mrs. 
Dye's  style  is  vivid  and  engaging;  she 
has  the  rare  gift  of  magnetic  touch.  From 
beginning  to  end  her  story  is  lively,  bril- 
liant, picturesque,  and  so  crammed  with 
incidents  that  it  reads  like  a  frontier  ro- 
mance. \  portrait  of  John  McLaughlin 
serves  as  frontispiece. 

Reminiscences  of  the  Life  and 
Work  of  Edward  A.  Lawrence,  Jr.  By 
1 1  is  Mother,  Margaret  Woods  Lawrence. 
($2.00.  Address  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Mar- 
blehead,  Mass.)  To  those  who  knew 
Dr.  Lawrence  this  book  will  be  a 
very  grateful  reminder  of  a  man  of  sin- 
gularly pure  and  noble  life,  broad  sym- 
pathies and  intense  humanity.  Those 
who  did  not.  know  him  will  get  a  sort  of 
panoramic  view,  in  which  his  personal- 
ity and  the  movement  in  which  he  was 
interested  intertwine,  so  that  it  is  as  dif- 
ficult as  uncongenial  to  separate  them. 
Whether  at  the  old  home  on  the  Massa- 
chusetts coast,  with  its  rocks  and  sea  and 
glorious  skies ;  in  his  pastorates  at 
Poughkeepsie,  Syracuse,  or  Baltimore ; 
as  traveler  among  the  mission  fields  of 
Asia,  the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  or  the 
Harz  Mountains ;  as  lecturer  to  college 
students  or  as  settlement  worker  in  the 
slums,  he,  his  ideas,  ambitions,  service, 
are  all  bound  together  yet  so  placed  that 
each  plane  strikes  out  some  new  light. 
Few  books  have  done  more  for  the  cause 
of  missions  than  his  "  Modern  Missions 
in  the  East,"  and  few  workers  have  been 
of  greater  service  for  the  solution  of  the 
perplexing  problems  of  social  develop- 
ment than  he  in  his  experiment,  we  might 
better  say  success,  at  Baltimore.  Inter- 
ested in  every  movement  for  the  better- 
ment of  humanity,  he  attracted  friends 
from  every  circle,  and  one  charm  of  this 
book  is  found  in  the  glimpses  it  gives 
into  other  well  known  lives.  It  is  a  book 
well  worth  reading. 

Liberty  Poems.  Inspired  by  the 
crisis  of  1898-1900.  (Boston:  The 
James  H.  West  Co.  75  cents.)  There 
is  not  a  genuine  poem  in  this  book.  The 
reason  is  not  hard  to  see.  Liberty  is  not 
a  name,  nor  yet  a  condition  ;  it  is  a  qual- 


ity. The  poet  singing  human  liberty 
must  have  the  inspiration,  not  of  a  the- 
ory, but  of  a  concrete  truth.  The  Amer- 
ican citizen  who,  011  mere  superficial  the- 
ory, turns  his  back  upon  his  country's 
tlag  and  stands  in  line  with  his  country's 
deadly  enemies  has  not  in  his  soul  that 
fine  frenzy  of  patriotism  which  alone  can 
flash  out  a  "  liberty  poem."  The  verses 
in  the  little  volume  ring  false.  They  are 
all  counterfeit.  To  show  our  readers 
what  the  spirit  and  the  substance  of  the 
best  pieces  stand  for  we  quote  a  few  lines 
selected  with  considerable  care.  The  first 
is  from  a  piece  beginning  "  My  country  :" 

"  Fate    halt    thy    blood-stained    footsteps    with 
vengeance  stern  and  meet ; 
The  God  of  battles  send  thee  swift  and  ter- 
rible defeat !  " 

Here  is  another  bit  of  advice  to  Amer- 
ican patriots  by  a  writer  of  "  Liberty 
Poems :" 

"  Nay,  if  they  still  demand  recruits, 

To  curse  Manila  Bay, 
Be  men  ;   refuse  to  act  like  brutes, 

And  massacre  and  slay ! 
Or  if  you  will  persist  to  fight 

With  all   a   soldier's  pride. 
Why  then  be  rebels  for  the  right 

By  Aguinaldo's  side!" 

ft  is  well  enough  to  remark  just  here 
that  the  book  under  review  was  compiled 
for  the  "  New  England  Anti-imperialist 
League,"  and  we  wonder  why  the  whole 
league  did  not,  upon  reading  the  forego- 
ing stanzas,  sail  at  once  for  Manila  and 
join  the  Filipinos  !  But  here  is  the  piece 
dc  resistance  of  the  entire  feast.  Speak- 
ing to  Aguinaldo  and  his  band  of  mur- 
derers, the  poet  cries : 

"  Our  fate  to  yours  is  iron-linked, 
On  you  depends  our  weal  or  woe ; 
Our   liberty   will   be  extinct 
With  your  own  overthrow!" 

Another  "  anti-expansion  "  poet  gives 
us  this  maudlin  wail : 

"  Alas  !  alas  !  Columbia  ! 

The  stars  upon  her  brow 
Have  lost  their  radiance,  and  her  flag 
Trails  in  dishonor  now." 

Were  it  not  for  the  utter  absence  of 
humor,  wit,  or  even  fair  caricature,  we 
should  hesitate  to  take  a  book  like  this 
from  American  writers  as  anything  but  a 
collection  of  ill-timed  jests.  Regarded 
seriously,  it  is  a  volume  of  rimed  rant 
issuing  from  the  minds  of  men  and  wom- 
en who  have  mistaken  a  sentimental  the- 
ory for  that  splendid  quality  which  has 
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always  distinguished  the  men  who  earn 
freedom  for  themselves,  and  then  cast  it 
as  a  mantle  over  others  who  are  unable 
to  earn  it,  as  we  are  doing  in  all  our  new- 
possessions. 

The  Max  That  Corrupted  Hadley- 
BURGj  and  Other  Stories  and  Essays. 
By  Mark  Twain.  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.  $1.75.)  Some  of  these 
stories  are  funny,  all  are  entertaining. 
Regarded  as  literature  they  are  of  very 
slipshod  workmanship.  Split  infinitives, 
slang,  loose  English  and  an  obvious 
straining  after  humorous  effects  are  the 
weak  features  of  the  work.  Mark  Twain 
is,  however,  a  privileged  character,  and 
his  standing  in  American  literature  is 
firmly  fixed.  We  welcome  whatever  he 
writes,  and  we  are  sure  of  our  money's 
worth  when  we  buy  one  of  his  books. 
There  is  something  in  the  depth  of  the  ini- 
tial story  of  the  present  book,  something 
so  human  and  true,  that  we  overlook  the 
exaggerations  of  style  and  the  tendency 
to  horse-play  literature.  How  a  bag  of 
money  dissolved  the  conscientious  scru- 
ples of  a  whole  town  is  ingeniously,  if 
not  very  symmetrically,  told.  Some  of 
the  other  stories  and  essays  give  accept- 
able dashes  of  the  well  known  and  inim- 
itable Mark  Twain  flavor  and  savor  of 
humor.  The  sketches  of  "  Stirring 
Times  in  Austria  "  are  excellent  report- 
ing. They  probably  set  an  example  of 
grazing  the  danger-line  of  audacity 
which  it  would  not  be  prudent  for  every 
reporter  to  follow.  Nearly,  perhaps 
quite,  all  of  the  pieces  in  this  book  are 
reprinted  from  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. The  most  notable  of  the  stories 
are  :  "  From  the  '  London  Times,'  1904," 
'The  Esquimau  Maiden's  Romance" 
and  "  The  Man  That  Corrupted  Hadley- 
burg."  Some  excellent  illustrations  go 
with  the  text. 

The  Touchstone.  By  Edith  Whar- 
ton. (  Xew  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $1.25.)  Here  is  a  story,  or 
rather  a  study  of  motives  and  characters. 
which  possesses  many  elements  of  fasci- 
nation. The  plot,  if  it  may  be  called  one, 
turns  upon  a  question  of  ethics.  The 
hero  has  a  mild  love  affair  with  a  young 
woman  who  is  an  author  of  distinction. 
She  writes  him  many  interesting  letters, 
goes  abroad  and  dies.  The  letters  are 
found  to  be  very  valuable,  and  the  hero 


(who  is  in  love  with  a  girl  but  is  too  poor 
to  marry  her)  sees  how  he  can  make  a 
fortune  by  publishing  them ;  but  his  con- 
science forbids  the  act.  Of  course,  he 
succumbs  to  the  temptation,  makes  his 
fortune  and  marries  the  girl,  after  which 
conies  the  long  worry  over  what  he  has 
done.  The  story  sketches  how  the  af- 
fair affects  him  and  his  wife,  and  how  it 
terminates  in  a  restoration  of  all  the 
money  dishonorably  gained.  It  is  thor- 
oughly well  written.  Its  literary  quality 
is  of  the  best. 

Laughter  of  the  Sphinx.  By  Al- 
bert White  Vorse.  ( Philadelphia : 
Drexel  Biddle,  Publisher.)  Readers  of 
The  Independent  are  acquainted  with 
the  author  of  these  eleven  stories  through 
his  contributions,  and  we  need  not  urge 
upon  them  what  will  be  sure  to  captivate 
them  without  our  aid.  Mr.  Vorse  has  an 
excellent  gift  of  story-telling,  and  a 
strong,  fresh  imagination.  The  far  cold 
north  with  its  seas  of  ice,  its  Eskimos, 
its  sledges,  its  cramped  and  hungry  life, 
its  terrible  journeys  and  its  awful  white 
perspectives,  has  rarely  been  better 
sketched  than  in  some  of  these  pieces. 
There  is  pleasant  humor  playing  through 
most  of  them  and  some  fine  touches  of 
pathos  go  well  with  the,  somewhat  monot- 
onous chill  which  pervades  the  pages. 

An  Unsocial  Socialist.  By  G. 
Bernard  Shaw.  (New  York:  Bren- 
tano's.  $1.25.)  A  preposterous  story, 
told  in  a  spirit  apparently  satirical,  but 
without  the  strength  of  true  satire,  of  a 
man  who  deserts  his  wife  in  order  to 
carry  out  his  socialist  plans ;  but  imme- 
diately proceeds  to  make  love  to  various 
young  women  whom  he  meets.  His  work 
is  futile,  and  his  life  is  for  some  time  a 
failure ;  but  he  manages  to  break  out  of 
the  flood  in  time  to  take  advantage  of 
his  wife's  death  and  marry  again.  Mr. 
Shaw  tells  his  story  with  energy,  and  has 
a  way  of  saying  good  things.  It  is  a 
story  not  bad  enough  to  condemn  out  of 
hand  and  not  good  enough  to  praise. 

Whilolmville  Stories.  By  Stephen 
Crane.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$r.5o.)  These  stories  of  naughty  but  not 
wicked  children  are  very  entertaining. 
Crown-up  people  will,  however,  relish 
them  more  than  very  young  readers,  as 
they  are  written  in  Mr.  Crane's  most 
pretentious  style,  which  presents  a  won- 
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derful  array  of  words  not  managable  by 
children.  But  they  are  amusing,  and  to 
the  sophisticated  reader  the  style  has  its 
fascination.  Crane  was  a  gifted  man,  and 
his  death  was  a  calamity.  Years  and  the 
crucible  of  experience  would  soon  have 
toned  down  his  literary  exuberance  and 
given  full  swing  to  his  admirable  genius. 
These  stories  are  imbued  with  a  genial- 
ity and  a  wholesome  humor  quite  capti- 
vating. 

Jerusalem.  The  City  of  Herod  and 
Saladin.  By  Walter  Besant  and  E.  H. 
Palmer.  Fourth  Edition,  Enlarged. 
i2mo,  pp.  532.  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia.)  This  volume,  full 
of  interest  for  its  history  and  descrip- 
tion, is  practically  the  same  as  it  was 
when  a  new  edition  was  published  in 
1888.  It  is  one  of  the  standard  volumes 
which  do  not  grow  out  of  date,  altho  not 
a  little  might  be  added  from  the  discov- 
eries of  the  last  ten  years. 

Flowers  in  the  Pave.  By  Charles 
M.  Skinner.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Company.)  We  always  seize 
upon  a  new  book  by  Charles  M.  Skin- 
ner and  go  into  its  fragrant  pages, 
sure  of  a  treat.  Flowers  in  the  Pave  is 
no  exception  to  the  rule  established  by 
the  pleasant  examples  of  Mr.  Skinner's 
art  which  have  preceded  it.  We  here 
have  eleven  simple  and  altogether  de- 
lightful essays  upon  out-of-doors  subjects 
with  the  distinctly  fresh  touch  of  a  genius 
singularly  free  from  the  inequalities  of 
taste  and  temper  which  so  often  mar  this 
sort  of  work.  The  illustrations  by  Eliza- 
beth Shippen  Green  and  Edward  Stratton 
Plolloway  are  beautiful.  Indeed,  the 
whole  make-up  of  the  book  is  exceedingly 
attractive. 

Outside  ok  Things.  A  Sky  Book. 
Verses  by  Alice  Ward  Bailey.  Pictures 
h\  Annita  Lyman  Paine.  (New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $2.00.)  The  very 
little  children  have  a  treat  of  delicious 
jingles  and  charming  pictures  awaiting 
them  in  this  happily  conceived  and  clev- 
erly executed  piece  of  book-making.  The 
large  pages  have  a  purplish  flash  here,  a 
tint  of  amethyst  there,  a  soft  gray  anon, 
with  a  tender  sky-blue  at  intervals,  all 
blending  as  the  leaves  are  turned.  It 
would  be  a  flabby  child  that  could  not 
have  many  a  bright  moment  over  such  a 
book. 


Pebbles. 

In  the  Darkest  South. — First  Citizen: 
"  The  Chinese  ain't  so  far  behind  the  times 
as  we  supposed."  Second  Citizen:  "  No,  in- 
deed !  I  reckon  they  could  pull  off  quite  a  re- 
spectable lynchin'   bee." — Puck. 

.  . .  .When  the  new  minister,  a  handsome  and 
unmarried  man,  made  his  first  pastoral  call  at 
ihe  Fosdicks',  he  took  little  Anna  up  in  his 
arms  and  tried  to  kiss  her.  But  the  child  re- 
fused to  be  kissed ;  she  struggled  loose  and  ran 
off  into  the  next  room,  where  her  mother  was 
putting  a  few  finishing  touches  to  her  adorn- 
ment before  going  into  the  parlor  to  greet  the 
clergyman.  "  Mamma,"  the  little  girl  whis- 
pered, "  the  man  in  the  parlor  wanted  me  to 
kiss  him."  "  Well,"  replied  mamma,  "  why 
didn't  you  let  him?  I  would  if  I  were  you." 
Thereupon  little  Anna  ran  back  into  the  parlor, 
and  the  minister  asked :  "  Well,  little  lady, 
won't  you  kiss  me  now?  "  "  No,  I  won't,"  re- 
plied Anna  promptly,  "  but  mamma  says  she 
will." — Harper's  Bazar. 

(»i)  A  grand  old  bootmaker  of  Hawarden 
Used  to  spend  the  whole  day  in  his  gawar- 
den ; 
When  his  friends  askt  him  why 
He  lookt  up  at   the  sky, 
But  only  replied,  "  Beg  your  pawarden." 

(2)  It  is  said  that  Nathaniel  Ffiennes 

Lived  wholly  on  bread  and  broad  bbiennes ; 

When  invited  to  eat 

But  a  morsel  of  meat, 
He     answered,      "  Just     think     what     it 
mmiennes !  " 

(3)  A  sailor,  who  sported  a  queue. 
Was  civil  to  all  that  he  knueue ; 

If  he  came  under  fire 
He  used  to  retire 
And  say,  with  a  bow,  "  After  yueue." 

(4)  The  Dowager  Duke  of  Buccleugh 
Wras  famous  for  Irish  steugh ; 

When  asked,  "  Do  you  use 
Any  onions  in  stuse?" 
He  cautiously  answered,  "  A  feugh." 

(5)  A  groom  of  the  royal  demesne 
Was  the  finest  old  man  ever  sesne ; 

But  he  kept  out  of  sight 
In  a  ditch  day  and  night. 
For  fear  of  annoying  the  quesne. 

(6)  The  amiable   Commodore  Haigh 

Set  sail  down  the  channel  one  daigh  ; 

When  asked,  "  Do  you  know 

What  direction  to  go?" 
He  answered,  "  I'm  feeling  my  waigh." 

(7)  One  autumn  the  Marquis  of  Steynes 
Shot  a  partridge  with  infinite  peynes ; 

Then  he  cried,  "  I'm  afraid 
Of  the  havoc  I've  maid ! 
See — only  one  feather  remeynes !  " 

— Exchange 
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Humor  in  the  Campaign. 

We  notice  that  the  American  people 
are  not  only  taking'  their  politics  this 
year  with  all  the  seriousness  that  the  im- 
portance of  pending'  questions  suggests, 
but  also  seem  inclined  to  repress  sternly 
their  traditional  sense  of  humor  when 
the  many  curious  and  amusing  things  in 
the  campaign  are  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion. It  is  well  that  they  should  argue 
and  meditate ;  it  is  also  well  that  they 
should  laugh  over  what  may  reasonably 
provoke  laughter.  For  a  long  time  there 
has  not  been  so  much  to  laugh  about  in 
a  campaign.  Take,  for  example,  Till- 
man, of  South  Carolina,  reading  so  im- 
pressively in  the  Kansas  City  Convention 
those  declarations  of  the  Democratic 
platform  about  "  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned "  and  that  menacing  militarism 
which  means  "  intimidation  at  home " 
and  the  destruction  of  "free  institutions." 
( )r  Mr.  Bryan  in  an  address  of  ten  thou- 
sand words  eloquently  saying  to  the 
members  of  the  Notification  Committee 
from  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Caro- 
lina and  North  Carolina,  that  it  is  our 
duty  to  give  the  brown  man  in  the  Philip- 
pines the  rights  which  have  been  taken 
from  the  black  man  in  those  States. 
Ought  there  not  to  be  an  irresistible  ap- 
peal to  the  Yankee  nation's  sense  of 
humor  in  the  profound  utterances  of 
Croker,  who  advises  that  the  coinage 
ratio  be  changed  every  four  years,  and 
now  urges  young  men  to  support  the  im- 
perialism of  Tammany  in  order  that  they 
may  overthrow  th~t  imperialism  in  the 
Philippines  which  he  commended  six 
months  ago  because  it  "  gave  them  a 
chance?  "  Is  there  not  food  for  laughter 
in  this  autocratic  Boss's  sage  remark  : 

1  don't  know  where  we  will  end  if  we  keep 
on  going  this  way.     One-man  power  is  getting 
to  be  a  serious  thing  in  business  and  govern 
ment. 

And  his  interesting  discovery  that  Spain 
recently  and  the  Roman  Empire  long  ago 
were  ruined  by  trusts — is  not  that  a  jolly 
bit  of  history?  I  low  can  we  help  think- 
ing about  the  Ice  Trust  shares  in  his 
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pocket — that  pocket  for  which,  as  he 
said,  he  is  "  working  all  the  time  " — and 
the  S500.000  in  shares  that  got  into  his 
.Mayor's  pocket,  and  those  other  shares 
owned  by  1  )eputv-Boss  Carroll  and  the 
Van  Wyck  who  was  once  Croker's  can- 
didate for  the  presidency  on  the  trust  is- 
sue? There  is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of 
funny  politics  in  Croker  and  Tammany. 
And  the  most  amusing  thing  of  all  is  that 
Croker,  who  ought  to  have  an  Irishman's 
sense  of  humor,  doesn't  know  it! 

Then,  again,  there  is  the  dreadful  pic- 
ture of  the  Canton  despot,  drawn  in 
startling  colors  by  our  friends,  the  Anti- 
Imperialists.  At  Indianapolis  they  had 
him  "  offering  an  imperial  crown  to  the 
American  people,"  and  industriously  en- 
gaged in  "  changing  the  republic  to  an 
empire."  In  sonorous  resolutions  they 
denounced  his  "  attempt  to  grasp  impe- 
rial power."  Oh!  this  menacing  despot 
who  prays  half  the  night  and  has  his  ear 
to  the  ground  all  day.  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  people  want — the  people  to 
whom  he  humbly  proffered  an  imperial 
crown  !  There  is  nothing  more  amusing 
in  the  history  of  American  politics  than 
this  attempt  to  make  a  despot  out  of  Wil- 
liam MeKinley,  if  we  except  the  pub- 
lished photographs  of  Mr.  Bryan  in 
patched  overalls  and  broken  suspenders. 
husking  corn  and  feeding  his  cattle  on 
his  farm  o\  seven  suburban  house-lots. 

Keller,  one  of  Croker's  Commissioners 
in  the  misgovernment  of  Xew  York, 
president  of  his  club,  and  his  candidate 
for  the  vice-presidency  at  the  Kansas 
City  Convention,  mournfully  predicting 
before  an  audience  on  the  East  Side  in 
Croker's  little  empire  the  impending 
"  destruction  of  the  grandest  republic  the 
world  has  ever  seen  :  "  ex-Senator  Hen- 
derson, of  Missouri,  saying  that  the  re- 
public is  already  gone,  denouncing  the 
Government  for  sending  marines  to  the 
rescue  of  Conger,  and  seeing  with  his 
mind's  eye  a  debt  of  $1,000,000,000  soon 
to  be  incurred  by  an  "inevitable"  war 
against  "Russia  and  Germany;"  the 
venerable  Boutwell  solemnly  asserting 
that    our    acquisition    of   the    Philippines 
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"  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  revolution  in 
China;  "  George  Fred  Williams  warning 
the  fanners  of  Vermont  that  our  "  kings 
of  industry  "  will  import  30,000,000  Chi- 
nese to  displace  as  many  American  work- 
ingmen — these  outgivings  of  midsummer 
madness  may  well  provoke  laughter  al- 
most inextinguishable. 

The  humorous  mind  may  linger  pleas- 
antly for  a  moment  upon  Mr.  Bryan's  ex- 
planation that  he  procured  votes  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Paris  treaty  to  prevent 
a  continuation  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
that  treaty  having  been  ratified  seven 
months  after  the  destruction  of  Cervera's 
fleet  and  six  months  after  Spain  had  ac- 
cepted the  President's  general  terms  of 
peace.  We  would  not  treat  with  dis- 
respect any  reasonable  and  earnest  argu- 
ment against  the  policy  of  the  present 
Government  concerning  the  islands  ac- 
quired from  Spain,  or  against  trust  com- 
binations, but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  specters  of  imperialism  and  mili- 
tarism that  have  been  conjured  up  in  this 
campaign  are  laughable  rather  than 
alarming  to  those  who  have  confidence 
in  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the 
American  people.  We  may  say,  also, 
that  if  the  amusing  things  of  which  we 
have  spoken  are  all  on  one  and  the  same 
side  of  the  political  fence,  this  is  not  our 
fault.  There  are  or  have  been  on  the 
other  side  some  things  which  invite  criti- 
cism, or  are  open  to  a  charge  of  incon- 
sistency— such  as  the  work  of  Alger,  the 
change  of  mind  as  to  "  our  plain  duty  " 
in  Porto  Rico,  and  the  advocacy  of  high 
tariff  duties  for  the  protection  of  manu- 
facturers who  export  and  sell  in  foreign 
countries  great  quantities  of  their  prod- 
ucts— but  as  a  rule  these  do  not  minister 
to  a  sense  of  humor,  altho  some  of  them 
may  excite  a  sardonic  grin.  It  is  to  the 
opposition,  thus  far,  that  those  who  are 
humorously  inclined  must  look  for  the 
amusing  side  of  the  campaign. 


Our    Privileged    Classes :     The 

Thieves  and  Assassins. 

Are  criminals  extraordinarily  worth 
while?  Are  thieves,  highwaymen,  in- 
cendiaries and  assassins  so  much  choicer 
than  honest  folk  that  we  should  treat 
them  with  especial  consideration  and 
carefullv  cultivate  the  breed  ? 


As  a  democratic  people  we  profess  to 
have  no  privileged  classes,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  prohibits  the  granting 
of  patents  of  nobility  to  American  citi- 
zens. An  educated  traveler  from  Tim- 
buctoo  might  be  puzzled  by  these  dis- 
claimers. He  would  very  likely  say: 
"  Good  people,  I  do  not  quite  under- 
stand you.  You  talk  about  equality  and 
pretend  to  be  opposed  to  privilege  of 
every  kind.  You  also  profess  to  be  a  re- 
ligious people.  You  build  churches, 
vou  hear  a  great  deal  of  preaching,  and 
you  send  missionaries  to  every  part  of 
tue  world.  Why  then  do  you  support  in 
idle  comiort  some  tens  of  thousands  of 
your  fellow  citizens  who  render  you  no 
useful  service  of  any  description  ?  Why 
do  you  build  for  them  great  stone  ho- 
tels, constructed  with  sanitary  precau- 
tions, provided  with  baths,  electric 
lights,  and  beds  of  excellent  quality? 
Why  dc  you  give  them  rood  better  than 
is  ever  tasted  by  half  of  the  day-laborers 
of  Xew  York  or  London?  Why  do  you 
maintain  for  them  an  elaborate  system 
of  phvsical  culture,  manual  training,  and 
graded  instruction,  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  lectures  on  ethics  and  philos- 
ophy— all  under  the  direction  of  high 
salaried  medical  and  educational  ex- 
perts? Above  all,  if  for  some  inscrut- 
able reason  you  must  strangely  main- 
tain a  privileged  class  at  the  expense  of 
your  taxpayers,  why  do  you  select  as  the 
recipients  of  such  distinguished  favor 
your  cutthroats,  your  swindlers  and  your 
thieves  ?  Truly,  you  seem  to  me  to  be  a 
peculiar  people.  I  fear  I  do  not  under- 
stand you." 

And,  indeed,  how  could  such  a  trav- 
eler understand  us.  Can  we  understand 
ourselves?  Can  any  sane  man  find  co- 
herent reasons  for  our  dealings  with  the 
criminal  elements  in  our  population? 
We  venture  to  say  that  he  will  cudgel 
his  brains  in  vain.  He  can  observe  a 
growing  softness  of  heart  in  law-abid- 
ing communities,  which  hates  to  inflict 
pain  on  man  or  beast.  He  can  discover 
a  growing  conviction  that  revenge  is  not 
only  unchristian,  but  is  also  ignoble. 
He  can  meditate  on  the  discussions  of 
prison  congresses,  which  demonstrate 
that  a  really  choice  citizenship  must  be 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  young  ras- 
cals who  have  been  caught  early  and 
brought  under  some  new-fangled  mora! 
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treatment,  vouched  for  by  reformers  as 
infinitely  more  effective  than  the  old- 
fashioned  grace  of  God.  But  none  of 
these  discoveries,  nor  all  of  them  to- 
gether, can  fully  explain  the  situation, 
(uries  are  becoming  more  and  more  loath 
to  hang  murderers ;  lawyers  invent  new 
delays  and  appeals;  judges  impose  short- 
er sentences  on  bank-crackers,  house 
breakers  and  forgers ;  Presidents  and 
governors  tumble  over  themselves  in 
their  eagerness  to  pardon  the  worst 
scoundrels  on  half-expired  sentences; 
trade  unions  put  a  stop  to  remunerative 
labor  in  State  prisons,  as  one  important 
step  in  their  program  of  reducing  use- 
ful service  to  a  minimum  throughout 
society ;  politicians  and  legislators  who 
go  to  bed  every  night  of  their  lives  won- 
dering what  strange  fortune  has  hitherto 
kept  their  own  precious  persons  outside 
of  prison  walls,  aid  and  abet  all  these  ef- 
forts to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the 
unlucky  ones  who,  in  spite  of  everything, 
get  caught.  And  all  the  while  the  stren- 
uous work  of  robbery,  assault  and  mur- 
der goes  industriously  on. 

Numerous  events  of  late  have  sharp- 
ly called  public  attention  to  this  question 
of  our  dealings  with  the  criminal  pop- 
ulation, and  we  would  gladly  indulge  the 
hope  that  an  aroused  community  may  be- 
fore long  cease  its  trifling  and  its  fool  ex- 
perimenting with  a  terribly  serious  mat- 
ter. In  the  last  three  or  four  years  mur- 
der after  murder  in  New  York,  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  Chicago,  and  in  other  large 
cities,  has  gone  unpunished.  The  mur- 
derer has  gone  undiscovered,  or  he  has 
eluded  his  pursuers,  or  he  has  escaped 
sentence  through  the  ingenious  exploita- 
tion of  a  criminal  law  that  in  its  solici- 
tude to  protect  the  accused  has  ceased 
to  protect  the  public.  Train  wrecking 
and  hold-ups  of  passenger  and  express 
trains  are  little  if  any  less  frequent  than 
they  were  in  the  unsettled  days  when 
railroads  first  crossed  the  plains  and  pen- 
etrated the  far  Southwest.  Worse  yet 
is  the  insecurity  of  families  living  in  sub- 
urban villages  and  in  secluded  rural 
hamlets  which  ought  to  be  the  abode  of 
restfulness  and  peace.  For  months  past 
the  southern  and  western  suburbs  of 
Chicago  have  been  the  scene  of  weekly 
hold-ups  and  highway  robberies.  One 
oi  the  most  atrocious  murders  in  many 
years  was  committed  a  week  afifO  in  the 


quiet  town  of  Pittsfield  in  the  Berkshire 
Hills  of  Massachusetts.  Three  masked 
burglars  engaged  in  looting  a  house  at 
one  o'clock  at  night  deliberately  shot 
dead  a  young  woman  of  twenty-four 
who  came  to  the  assistance  of  her  father, 
who  had  grappled  with  the  intruders. 
The  perpetrators  of  this  crime  have  not 
been  apprehended,  and  if  by  any  chance 
they  shall  be  arrested  it  is  probable  that 
months  will  lengthen  into  years  before 
they  are  brought  to  execution.  Indeed, 
the  chances  are  two  or  three  to  one  that 
if  the  crime  shall  be  definitely  proven 
against  them  they  will  by  some  legal 
hocus  pocus  escape  punishment. 

It  is  these  miscarriages  of  justice, 
through  failures  to  apprehend  malefac- 
tors, failures  to  convict  them,  and  fail- 
ures to  keep  them  in  prison  when  once 
they  have  been  put  there,  that  vitiate 
all  the  conclusions  of  writers  who  try 
to  prove  that  crime  is  decreasing.  In  a 
recent  number  of  the  Forum  Professor 
Falkner  exposes  the  fallacy  of  the  often- 
repeated  assertion  that  the  steady  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  prisoners  per 
100,000  of  population — as  reported  by  the 
Federal  Census — reveals  an  increase  of 
crime.  Before  1880  the  number  of  pris- 
oners was  guessed  at ;  there  was  no  ac- 
tual count.  Moreover,  the  number  of 
prisoners,  even  if  accurately  counted,  is 
not  a  measure  of  crime.  The  number  of 
prisoners  increases  if  sentences  are 
lengthened ;  it  increases  if  the  death  rate 
in  prisons  declines;  it  increases  if  legis- 
latures add  new  crimes  (for  example, 
violations  of  bicycle  ordinances)  to  the 
list  of  punishable  offences.  From  this 
inadequacy  of  prison  statistics  as  a  meas- 
ure of  crime,  Professor  Falkner  arrives 
at  the  curious  conclusion  that  crime  is 
decreasing.  Carefully  allowing  for  the 
accumulation  of  prisoners  by  changes  in 
law  and  administration,  he  completely 
ignores  the  failures  of  authorities  to  get 
men  into  prison  who  ought  to  be  there. 
If  Dr.  Falkner  will  investigate  these  fail- 
ures, we  predict  that  he  will  abandon  his 
present  conclusion. 

We  are  aware  that  we  have  spoken 
disrespectfully  of  American  courts  in 
their  criminal  procedure,  of  American 
executives  in  their  abuse  of  the  pardon- 
ing power,  and  of  prison  reformers  in 
their  zeal  to  end  ancient  abuses  and  to 
give  offenders  a  chance  to  reform.     \\  <■ 
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have  spoken .  thus  intentionally,  for  we 
believe  that  consideration  for  criminals 
at  the  expense  of  protection  to  the  law- 
abiding  has  become  a  scandal  and  a  dan- 
ger. Not  least  of  the  perils  of  it  is  the 
encouragement  it  gives  to  the  terrible 
and  growing  practice  of  lynching.  We 
are  by  no  means  prepared  to  set  forth 
all  the  causes  that  have  conspired  to  pro- 
duce this  lamentable  lapse  into  barbar- 
ism ;  but  that  one  chief  cause  is  found  in 
a  settled  popular  disbelief  in  the  inten- 
tion and  the  ability  of  courts  and  ex- 
ecutives to  mete  out  legal  justice,  we 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt. 

Criminal  anthropology  has  disclosed 
the  principles  that  should  be  applied  in 
dealing  with  crime  and  criminals,  and 
until  we  apply  them  we  shall  continue 
to  pay  heavily  for  our  indifference  and 
folly.  Criminals  are  instinctive,  profes- 
sional, or  passional.  The  passional  (or 
occasional)  criminal  has  no  inborn  tend- 
ency to  lead  an  evil  life ;  he  has  no  de- 
sire to  follow  crime  as  a  profession.  His 
will  has  given  way  under  a  turmoil  of 
unbearable  emotion,  and  his  remorse  is  a 
more  terrible  punishment  than  any  that 
society  can  inflict.  Instinctive  and  pro- 
fessional criminals,  on  the  contrary,  will 
commit  crime  whenever  and  as  long  as 
society  will  let  them.  Our  criminal  law 
should  recognize  these  different  types, 
and  should  make  punishment  fit  the 
criminal — not  the  crime.  No  State 
will  ever  protect  its  citizens  by  following 
the  fallacious  rule  of  making  punishment 
fit  the  crime.  The  old  English  law  that 
hanged  every  man  who  stole  the  value  of 
a  sheep  was  crude  in  form  but  sound  in 
principle.  It  was  a  rough  and  ready  at- 
tempt to  make  punishment  fit  the  crim- 
inal ;  for  nine  men  out  of  ten  who  steal 
are  degenerates  or  professional  thieves 
who  will  kill  if  circumstances  favor  kill- 
ing as  well  as  stealing.  If  they  escape  the 
gallows  it  is  by  luck,  and  not  by  charac- 
ter. Instinctive  and  professional 
criminals,  if  not  legally  put  to  death, 
should  at  least  be  imprisoned  for  life. 
To  release  them  after  sentences  of  one 
to  five  years  for  theft  or  arson,  is  to  li- 
cense them  to  continue  lives  of  felony 
until  their  crimes  culminate  in  homicide. 
And  not  only  should  such  characters  be 
imprisoned  for  life,  but  their  enforced  la- 
bor should  be  severe  and  remunerative. 
To  make  the  condition  of  criminals  more 


eligible  than  that  of  honest  day  laborers 
L  an  unforgivable  outrage. 
J* 
Manchuria 

Still  it  is  uncertainty  that  rules,  or 
disturbs,  the  Chinese  situation.  But  the 
chief  of  all  elements  of  confusion  is  Man- 
churia. What  do  the  Russians  intend  to 
do  in  Manchuria  ?  If  it  were  not  for  the 
concern  felt  for  Russia's  designs  in  Man- 
churia, there  might  be  harmony  between 
the  Powers. 

Russia  now  practically  holds  the  whole 
of  Manchuria ;  only  the  famous  and  his- 
torical old  capital,  Mukden,  has  not  been 
occupied,  but  we  presume  soon  will  be. 
To  be  sure,  the  Siberian  railroad  strikes 
down  into  Manchuria,  and  that  is  a  Rus- 
sian line ;  but  why  should  Russia  seize 
Manchuria  any  more  than  Great  Britain 
should  seize  the  Yangtse  River  ?  To  be 
sure,  it  is  to  protect  her  railroad ;  but  will 
she  give  it  up  ?  She  has  been  much  more 
anxious  for  Manchuria  than  she  has  been 
for  Peking.  There  is  the  most  of  her 
army,  and  in  an  uncertain  way  we  hear, 
from  time  to  time,  what  the  authorities 
in  St.  Petersburg  are  willing  to  let  us 
know  of  the  successes  which  have  now 
enabled  her  to  put  her  grasp  on  the  whole 
of  the  province.  Is  there  any  doubt  that 
she  will  keep  it  ? 

In  Russia's  request  of  the  Powers  that 
they  now  all  withdraw  from  Peking  so  as 
to  facilitate  peace  negotiations,  there  is 
no  suggestion  that  she  meanwhile  with- 
draw from  Manchuria.  She  says  she  will 
withdraw  from  Manchuria  when  peace 
is  firmly  established.  That  may  be  about 
the  time  that  it  will  be  safe  for  Great 
Britain  to  withdraw  from  Egypt.  That 
is,  never;  for  she  will  be  the  judge  as  to 
when  it  will  be  wise  to  withdraw.  The 
proposal  to  withdraw,  if  made  by  Russia 
with  no  expectation  that  it  will  be  agreed 
to,  may  make  Russia  stand  in  the  future 
negotiations  as  the  declared  friend  of 
China,  with  hopes  of  special  favors  in  the 
conclusion.  But  still  more  evident  is  the 
advantage  to  Russia  ;  for  if  the  allied  Pow- 
ers withdraw  their  forces,  that  will  leave 
Russia,  with  an  unlimited  army,  just  to 
the  north,  holding  all  the  millions  of 
Manchuria,  easily  the  paramount  Power, 
and  ready  to  take  her  time  to  foreclose  a 
mortgage  on  Peking  and  the  provinces 
to  the  west. 
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All  this  the  other  Powers  see.  Our 
own  Government  sees  it  well  enough.  It 
sees  that  if  Russia  holds  .Manchuria, 
there  is  no  safety  against  ambitious  Ger- 
many seizing  her  share  in  Shantung,  and 
Great  Britain  and  France  following  her 
example.  We  want  nothing,  and  we 
want  no  part  in  quarrels.  If  the  allies 
cannot  agree,  we  will  withdraw.  We 
have  had  the  promise  of  unrestricted 
trade,  whatever  the  Powers  may  do,  and 
we  will  make  the  most  of  the  promise, 
which  is  very  little,  for  we  cannot  enforce 
it,  any  more  than  we  can  enforce  any 
promise  Russia  makes  about  Manchuria. 
Diplomacy  is  not  an  art  of  veracities. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  Germany 
seems  slow  to  accept  the  Russian  sugges- 
tion to  withdraw  from  Peking  hefore 
Count  von  Waldersee's  arrival.  That 
would  make  his  appointment  ridiculous. 
In  the  Emperor  William's  personal  equa- 
tion rests  the  key  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture of  China.  Russia  will,  we  believe, 
hold  Manchuria;  Germany  wants  some- 
thing grand  done  by  her  army  in  China, 
and  she  will  not  easily  yield  that  von 
Waldersee  shall  not,  for  a  while,  and  to 
some  purpose,  command  the  allied  forces 
in  Peking.  We  have  no  ulterior  purpose. 
We  want  peace,  and  revived  trade,  and 
the  protection  of  American  citizens,  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 
But  we  want  no  quarrels  with  the  other 
Powers,  and  sooner  than  entangle  our- 
selves we  will  withdraw.  That  is  the 
wise  decision  of  President  McKinley.  He 
will  not  blindly  follow  Russia's  lead,  hut 
he  will  do  his  best  to  maintain  harmony 
of  action  and  restore  peace.  But  the  nest 
of  all  the  troubles  is  now  Manchuria,  and 
Russia  sits  on  the  nest  hatching  the  egg. 

J* 

An  "  Endless  Chain  "  of  Prayer. 

Whether  it  be  true  or  false  that 
some  Indiana  Christian  Temperance 
Union  women  have  started  an  "endless 
chain  "  of  prayer  for  the  defeat  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  next  November,  in  pun- 
ishment for  his  tolerance  of  the  military 
post-exchanges,  or  canteens,  the  idea  of 
such  an  endless  chain  extorts  admiration 
for  its  brilliant  silliness  and  its  auda- 
cious impiety.  Just  now  when  "endless 
chains,"  as  a  means  of  getting  dimes, 
had  become  objects  of  common  laughter, 


that  it  should  occur  to  some  one  to  di- 
rect their  tentacular  multiplicity  into  an 
effort  to  corral  and  lasso  the  Almighty, 
shows  a  genius  for  ineptitude  as  gro- 
tesque as  it  is  impious.  It  may  well  be 
the  grim  standing  joke  of  the  campaign. 

Yet  because  some  very  simple,  prosaic 
and  even  pious  souls  may  not  see  what  is 
involved,  let  us  examine  it  a  bit. 

Prayer  is  the  most  serious  and  solemn 
act  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  most  reverent 
approach  to  infinite  Wisdom,  and  infinite 
Power,  made  by  finite  weakness  and  ig- 
norance. Such  an  approach  is  in  all  hu- 
mility. God  knows  ;  we  do  not.  We 
may  know  what  we  imagine  we  would 
like  ;  hut  we  do  not  know  what  is  best. 
Accordingly  true  prayer  asks  for  what 
we  wish  only  in  full  submission  to  the 
better  will  of  God.  Not  even  for  life, 
our  own  cr  that  of  dearest  ones,  do  we 
ask,  except  if  it  he  God's  will.  To  him 
we  dictate  nothing,  for  we  know  noth- 
ing. 

Now  these  women — if  there  really  be 
any  such  women — interpreting  with  ut- 
ter literalness  the  promises  about  moving 
mountains,  and  two  or  three  who  shall 
agree  as  touching  any  one  thing,  pro- 
pose to  hold  God  captive  to  the  letter  of 
the  word.  They  have  agreed  on  their 
one  thing,  which  they  think  is  wise,  the 
defeat  of  a  political  candidate  for  the 
Presidency.  As  to  the  number,  they  will 
go  the  "  two  or  three  "  of  the  promise  a 
good  deal  better.  They  will  multiply 
that  number  by  tens  and  hundreds  and 
thousands,  and  so  besiege  God,  by  the 
superiority  of  the  number  of  their  peti- 
tioners, secured  by  the  trick  of  the  end- 
less chain,  over  the  number  of  those  pray- 
ing on  the  other  side,  that  God  will  be 
compelled,  in  very  truthfulness,  to  give 
them  the  victory  over  the  antagonistic 
praying  ones.  It  is,  we  say,  a  scheme  to 
capture  God,  willy  nilly.  He  will  be 
caught  in  an  endless  chain.  He  will 
have  no  choice.  In  veritable  sooth  the 
Lilliputians  will  bind  him. 

These  endless  chainers  not  only  pre- 
sume to  overcome  and  control  Omnip- 
otence, hut  it  does  not  occur  to  them  that 
they  possess  anything  less  than  infinite 
wisdom.  The  wisdom  and  right  of  what 
they  pray  for  is  to  them  so  certainly  true 
that  when  God  is  persistently  enough 
informed  of  it  he  will  see  it  as  they  do. 
Me  may  require  a  great  deal  of  urging, 
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but  he  will  finally,  when  sufficiently  in- 
formed and  wearisomely  enough  urged 

hv  them,  see  the  wisdom  of  their  con- 
clusion and  act  accordingly.  They 
know  all  about  the  post-exchange.  There 
are  no  two  sides  to  it.  The  President 
may  have  been  told  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  army  officers  that  it  re- 
duces drunkenness,  desertions  and  ar- 
rests ;  that  no  distilled  liquors  are  sold 
in  it,  and  that  no  gambling  is  allowed, 
but  they  know  better;  these  assertions 
are  all  devilish  lies,  and  the  President 
also  must  know  it.  If  he  allows  the 
post-exchange  to  continue  he  is  a  mur- 
derer of  souls,  and  God  will  defeat  him — 
if  they  get  enough  women  to  pray  long 
enough  and  hard  enough  for  it  at  a  set 
hour  every  day.  As  to  the  sin  of  drink- 
ing beer  or  light  wines,  there  can  be  for 
them  no  question.  That  our  Lord  drank 
wine,  made  it  in  a  miracle,  put  it  in  a 
sacrament,  and  was  called  a  wine-bibber, 
makes  no  difference  to  them  ;  so  much  the 
worse  if  he  did,  nobody  must  do  it  now. 
The  President  must  be  defeated. 

For  there  is  only  one  issue,  that  of 
the  Canteen.  Expansion,  Imperialism, 
Trusts,  Sound  Currency,  all  such  things 
are  nothing.  The  President  may  have 
done  magnificent  work  in  redeeming 
Cuba  from  Spain,  but  that  is  nothing  to 
the  Canteen.  He  has  undertaken  a  great 
task  of  bringing  free  self-government 
and  civilization  to  the  Philippines,  but 
what  of  it?  He  has  with  fine  wisdom 
and  tact  delivered  our  legation  and  our 
missionaries  in  China,  and  is  now  en- 
gaged in  the  hard  task  of  preserving  the 
most  populous  of  all  nations  from  be- 
ing partitioned  by  the  greed  of  Euro- 
pean Powers,  but  that  deserves  no  con- 
sideration. '  The  Canteen  !  The  Can- 
teen ! " — they  know  but  that  one  word 
Canteen ;  they  have  but  one  prayer,  the 
defeat  of  the  President  who  did  not 
abolish  the  Canteen.  They  have  not 
time  or  thought  to  ask  what  would  hap- 
pen if  this  prayer  should  be  granted. 
They  are  too  busy  praying  to  ask 
whether  President  Brvan  would  abolish 
the  Canteen  ;  it  has  not  occurred  to  them. 
Yet  it  is  possible  that  their  besiegements 
of  the  Almighty  may  not  so  utterly  en- 
gross his  attention,  and  may  not  so  whol- 
ly hypnotize  his  action,  that  be  may  not 
be  able  to  exercise  that  ubiquitous  cir- 
cumference of  vision  which  has  hitherto 


enabled  him  to  see  somewhat  wider  and 
know  somewhat  more  than  any  of  his 
human  informants. 

Some  readers  may  imagine  that  our 
argument  tells  against  total  abstinence 
and  all  prayer.  Not  .  at  all ;  only 
against  intolerant  total  abstinence  and 
presumptuous  prayer.  Two  chains 
could  not  hold  Peter  in  prison,  nor  can  a 
praver-chain  bind  Him  who  binds  their 
kings  with  chains  and  their  nobles  with 
fetters  of  iron. 


A  Reported 
Indian  "  Trek 


A   report   is   going  the 
round  of  the  papers  that 
ten    thousand    Indians, 
Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  Creeks  and  Dela- 
wares.are  selling  their  lands  for  anything 
they  can  get  and  are  leaving  for  Mexico, 
where  they  have  bought  six  million  acres, 
and  will  have  no  agent  to  bother  them; 
all  this  worked  up  by  a  beautiful  Indian 
£-irl  named  Molly  Big  Buffalo.     Now  for 
the  facts.     There  is  an  Indian,  Molly  Big 
Buffalo,  who  has  been  trying  to  organize 
a  "  trek  "  of  the  Indian  Territory  tribes, 
and    in   the   present   unsettled   transition 
state  of  affairs  down  there — when  tribal 
governments    are     gradually    becoming 
moribund      and      United      States      laws 
and    methods     are     only     just     getting 
into    operation — it    is    easy    to    find    a 
following     of     the     restless     and     dis- 
Moreover,   there  are   some 
who   have   lands   in    Mexico 
last   winter  to   get   an   inno- 
cent   appearing   bill    through    Congress 
providing  that  any  Indian  who  wished  to 
emigrate  might  dispose  of  his  land  abso- 
lutely ;  and  these  men  are  doubtless  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  trying  to  work  up  an 
emigration  scheme  among  the  five  civil- 
ized tribes.   But  the  Indians  are  not  "sell- 
ing their  land  for  whatever  it  will  bring," 
for  the  reason  that  they  cannot  dispose 
of  it  at  all.     It  has  not  yet  been  allotted, 
and  under  the  old  treaties,  if  it  should  be 
abandoned,  it  would  revert  to  the  Gov- 
ernment.     Xo  exodus  has  begun.       On 
the  contrary,  the  tribes  are  eagerly  pre- 
senting themselves  for  enrollment  by  the 
Five   Civilized   Tribes   Commission — en- 
rollment being  preliminary  to  allotment. 
It  is  to  be  honed,  for  the  sake  of  the  In- 
dians, that  no  such  "  trek  "  will  ever  take 
place.     Pecuniarily  it  will  mean  loss  to 
them  and  ill  gotten  gain  to  white  specu- 


contented. 
white   men 
who   tried 
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lators,  while  intellectually,  morally  and 
politically  it  will  bring  to  the  Indians  dis- 
aster and  demoralization,  which  two  gen- 
erations will  hardly  repair. 


The  trouble  with  the  agita- 

Com   ound7     ti0"   f°r  tht>  abolition  of  the 
ompoun       canteen  in  the  army  is  that 

it  requires  a  higher  tone  of  morality  in 
the  army  than  it  does  for  the  common 
citizen.  So  long  as  every  city  and  most 
of  our  towns  tolerate  the  saloon  with  its 
free  whisky,  it  seems  not  quite  reasona- 
ble to  mass  one's  effort  against  the  can- 
teen, where  nothing  stronger  than  beer  is 
sold.  We  would  have  neither,  but  our 
chief  objection  is  to  the  saloon  at  home 
and  to  the  saloon  in  Manila  run  by  civil- 
ians under  military  rule.  But  there  is  one 
evil  in  Manila  that  cannot  claim  that  it 
has  the  support  of  public  sentiment  and 
of  general  tolerance  at  home,  and  that  is 
the  licensed  and  protected  brothel.  We 
indorse  heartily  the  most  indignant  pro- 
tests that  can  be  made  against  it.  We 
accept  the  unsavory  fact  and  demand  of 
the  new  Civil  Commission  that  it  revoke 
licenses  and  shut  up  these  resorts,  and 
then  cease  the  weekly  inspections  which 
it  is  abundantly  proved  do  not  prevent 
disease.  We  want  nothing  like  the  mili- 
tary compound  in  India.  We  tried  and 
ended  that  system  in  St.  Louis ;  we  are 
astonished  to  learn  that  it  has  been  re- 
vived in  Manila. 


Relief  for  ]n  theu  Serneral  anxie^ 

Chinese   Converts    f°\  -^    foreiSnfrs    in 
Peking    some    have 

probably  not  realized  the  equal,  if  not 
greater  danger,  of  the  native  Christians. 
In  many  places  the  fury  of  the  Boxers 
seems  to  have  been  directed  even  more 
forcibly  against  them  than  against  the 
foreigners,  and  the  number  who  have  al- 
ready suffered  the  loss  of  all,  and  even  of 
life,  is  appallingly  large.  Tt  was  a  just 
and  Christian  thing  that  Minister  Conger 
did  in  including  in  his  request  for  protec- 
tion the  3,000  native  Christians  gath- 
ered with  the  foreign  community  in  the 
besieged  city,  and  it  is  pleasant' to  note 
that  in  the  plans  for  the  future  of  China 
these  faithful  men  and  women  are  not 
forgotten.        It   would   be   unpardonable 


for  the  Christian  Governments  of  the 
world  to  leave  them  to  a  fate  worse  al- 
most than  death  itself.  The  Chinese 
rulers  must  be  made  to  understand  that 
the  religion  of  the  rest  of  the  world  must 
be  respected,  and  that  those  who  profess 
it  must  be  protected.  Meanwhile,  there 
is  urgent  need  on  their  part.  A  message 
has  been  received  by  the  three  boards 
most  directly  interested  in  that  field,  the 
Congregational,  Methodist  and  Presby- 
terian, saying  that  the  North  China 
Christians  who  have  survived  the  slaugh- 
ter are  destitute  and  homeless.  The  mis- 
sionaries urge  that  immediate  relief  be 
sent,  and  most  appropriately  suggest  that 
it  come  as  a  thank  offering  for  the  relief 
of  Peking.  In  accordance  with  this  re- 
quest the  boards  have  expressed  their 
willingness  to  receive  and  forward  any 
funds  that  may  be  sent  in  for  this  pur- 
pose. There  should  be  a  prompt  and 
generous  response.  These  people  have 
lost  everything,  and  proved  the  sincerity 
of  their  love  and  faith  by  the  good  con- 
fession they  have  witnessed.  Many  in- 
stances of  heroic  devotion  have  already 
been  given.  Contributions  may  be  sent 
to  the  American  Board,  Congregational 
House,  Boston,  Mass. ;  the  Methodist 
Missionary  Society.  150  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  1^6  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Citv. 


In  his  Labor  Day  speech  at  Chicago, 
Governor  Roosevelt  acted  the  gentleman. 
He  said  not  one  word  that  was  an  appeal 
for  votes  for  the  Republican  party.  This 
was  not  true  of  Mr.  Bryan.  He  devoted 
a  large  part  of  his  address  to  the  planks 
of  the  Democratic  platform,  such  as 
"Government  by  injunctions;"  and  he 
concluded  with  an  attack  on  "  imperial- 
ism," and  Mr.  McKinley's  policy  in  Porto 
Rico,  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  pursued 
the  past  two  years ;  and  his  last  sentence 
was  a  charge  to  workingmen  that  "  on 
election  day  their  silent  ballots  can  shape 
the  destiny  of  this  nation,  and  either 
bring  the  Government  back  to  its  ancient 
landmarks,  or  turn  it  into  the  pathway 
followed  by  the  Empires  of  the  Old 
World."  Such  an  address  was  a  violation 
of  the  courtesies  and  the  promises  of  the 
occasion. 


FINANCIAL. 


Increasing  Exports  of  Coal. 

While  the  conditions  that  have  re- 
cently made  the  price  of  English  coal 
extraordinarily  high  are  not  likely  to  be 
permanent,  it  is  true  that  the  cost  of  min- 
ing English  and  Continental  coal  must 
tend  upward  in  years  to  come,  and  that 
the  European  market  for  American  bitu- 
minous coal  that  is  mined  not  far  from 
tidewater  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  will  sure- 
ly be  broadened.  It  should  be  noted  in 
connection  with  all  that  has  recently  been 
said  about  a  "  coal  famine  "  abroad,  that 
the  demand  and  the  output  there  have  in- 
creased, owing  chiefly  to  the  world-wide 
revival  of  industrial  activity.  England's 
exports,  supplies  for  steamers  in  the  for- 
eign trade  included,  rose  from  47,827,000 
tons  in  1898  to  55,335,369  tons  in  1899, 
and  the  increase  has  been  continued  in 
1900.  Exports  to  France  and  Russia 
were  enlarged,  altho  there  was  an  en- 
largement also  of  the  domestic  output  in 
those  countries.  Our  own  exports  of 
bituminous  coal,  which  for  several  years 
previous  to  1899  had  averaged  about 
2,500,000  tons  annually,  rose  in  that  year 
to  3,480,000,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing with  June  last  to  5,413,000  tons,  val- 
ued at  nearly  $12,000,000.  Recent  con- 
tracts indicate  even  a  more  rapid  growth 
in  the  present  fiscal  year. 

In  the  current  and  interesting  discus- 
sion concerning  an  impending  large  in- 
crease of  shipments  of  soft  coal  to  Eu- 
rope we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  tariff  laws  still  protect  our  ex- 
porters of  soft  coal  by  a  duty  of  67  cents 
a  ton.  This  tax  falls  upon  manufactur- 
ers on  the  Pacific  Coast  and  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Coast,  who  imported  more  than 
1,000,000  tons  last  year.  Our  mine  own- 
ers need  no  protection  if  they  can  sell 
5,413,000  tons  abroad  in  open  competi- 
tion with  foreign  coal  there.  The  duty 
should  be  repealed. 

Financial  Items. 

The  new  power  station  for  the  street 
railways  of  Sydney,  Australia,  will  be 
equipped  by  American  manufacturers. 

....The  Rubber  Goods  Manufactur- 
ing Company  has  declared   a  quarterly 


dividend  of  1^4  Per  cent,  on  its  preferred 
stock,  payable  Sept.  15,  and  1  per  cent, 
on  its  common  stock,  payable  Oct.  16. 

....All  the  telephone  companies  in 
California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Ne- 
vada, Idaho  and  Arizona  which  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  parent  Bell  company  have 
been  consolidated  in  one  corporation, 
with  a  capital  of  $15,000,000. 

....According  to  Dun's  Review  the 
gross  earnings  of  railroads  covering 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire 
mileage  in  this  country,  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  showed  a  gain  of  15  per  cent, 
over  last  year,  and  of  nearly  21  per  cent, 
over  1898. 

....  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
procuring  good  supplies  of  the  best  va- 
rieties of  foreign  wheat  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  macaroni,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  use  of  them  in  this  country 
will  stimulate  the  macaroni  manufactur- 
ing industry. 

.  . .  .Replying  to  certain  English  jour- 
nals that  complain  because  half  the  new 
British  loan  was  placed  in  this  country, 
Labouchere's  Truth  says:  "We  should 
not  be  surprised  if,  in  view  of  their  con- 
tinued prosperity,  our  American  cousins 
were  to  act  as  our  bankers  in  the  future 
in  a  good  many  instances.  We  can  see 
no  harm  in  such  a  relation." 

.  . .  .The  International  Paper  Company 
have  elected  the  following  directors : 
Darius  O.  Mills,  Alonzo  N.  Burbank, 
Thomas  S.  Coolidge  and  Warren  Cur- 
tis. The  officers  of  the  company  are : 
Hugh  J.  Chisholm,  President;  A.  N. 
Burbank,  First  Vice-President ;  Wil- 
liam B.  Dillon,  Second  Vice-President ; 
A.  N.  Burbank,  Treasurer,  and  E.  W. 
Hyde,  Secretary.  F.  B.  Jennings,  of  the 
law  firm  of  Messrs.  Stetson,  Jennings  & 
Russell,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
company. 

....  Dividends  and  coupons  : 
Amer.    Bicycle    Co.     (5    per    cent.    Sinking 
Fund    Gold    Debentures),    payable   at   Baring, 
Magoitn  &  Co.,  15  Wall  Street,  September  1st. 

....  Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
stocks  during  the  past  week  were : 

Mercantile  National  Bank 200 

Oriental  Bank 188 

North  American  Trust  Co.   201 

United  States  Mtge.  &  Trust  Co 450 
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INSURANCE. 


What  is  an   "  Agreement  ?  " 

Tin-:  Century  Dictionary  defines  "  con- 
spiracy "  as  "  a  coml)ination  of  persons 
for  an  evil  purpose."  A  combination  is 
"  the  act  of  uniting-  in  a  whole  or  the 
state  of  being  so  united."  As  a  secondary 
definition,  a  conspiracy  is  said  to  be  "  any 
concurrence  in  action."  but  this  is  a  fig- 
urative use,  not  a  legal  one.  The  com- 
mon-sense view  plainly  is  that  the  essence 
of  a  conspiracy,  a  combination  or  an 
agreement  is  a  coming  together  volun- 
tarily for  some  purpose  in  which  each 
assumes  both  share  and  responsibility. 

In  the  insurance  field,  the  anti-rebate 
compact  of  the  Life  companies  was  clear- 
ly an  agreement  and  a  combination,  being 
a  step  covenant,  voluntary,  and  setting 
a  definite  action  for  each  participant ;  the 
more  rabid  anti-trust  advocates,  however, 
inconsistently  omitted  to  assail  it  as  "  for 
an  evil  purpose  " — to  wit,  promotion  of 
exorbitant  rates.  These  companies  use  the 
same  mortality  tables,  and  almost  iden- 
tically the    same  rates,  without    protest. 
Yet  State  after  State,  following  the  sin- 
gularly iion  sequitur  proposition  that  any 
sort  of  coming  together  of  fire   under- 
writers  tends  toward  higher   rates,   has 
tried    by  law  to  virtually  isolate    them, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  Texas,  Louisiana,  Mis- 
sissippi, and  Virginia  being  especially  no- 
ticeable as  "  anti-compact  "  States.    Vir- 
ginia not  only  forbids  agreeing  upon  any 
one  individual  to  construct  rates  for  them, 
but  forbids  "  buying  rate-books  made  by 
such   individual."     Why  not  forbid  un- 
derwriters to  buy  shoes  made  by  one  fac- 
tory,  or  enact   that    no    company   shall 
charge  the  same  rates  as  any  other  com- 
pany ?     But  as  a  legal  question — not  a 
rational  and  practical  one — in  case  com- 
panies buy  and  use  the  same  rate-book, 
prepared  by  anybody    whose  competency 
they  choose  to  trust,  why  docs  it  not  de- 
volve upon  the  State  to  prove  affirma- 
tively  that   such   agreeing  action    is    an 
"  agreeing  ~J  "     If  many  people  may  buy 
and  be  influenced  by  the  same  novel,  why 
may  nut  underwriters  buy  and  be  influ- 
enced by  the  same  book  of  figures  ?    The 
Mississippi    Attorney-General  says  they 
have  no  legal  right  to  buy  the  book.      \ 
Mississippi    Congressman   says   they   can 
do  as  they  please,  in  the  absence  oi  agree- 
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ment  or  conspiracy.  The  Missouri  Su- 
preme Court  says  they  may  lawfully  use 
such  books,  just  as  merchants  use  price 
current  reports  and  Life  companies  use 
the  same  tables. 

Really,  it  is  time  the  subject  were  set- 
tled, legally,  by  the  highest  court,  and 
that  appeal  were  taken  to  what  is  even  a 
still  higher  tribunal,  the  Court  of  Ra- 
tional Judgment  of  the  Common  People. 

The  1900  edition  of  the  Annual  Cyclo- 
pedia of  Insurance  in  the  United  States 
lias  been  received  at  this  office.  It  con- 
tains historical  sketches  of  companies ; 
biographical  sketches  of  underwriters ; 
history  of  underwriters'  associations ; 
summaries  of  policy  forms ;  a  summary 
of  legislation  ;  court  decisions;  definitions 
of  insurance  terms,  and  other  matter. 
The  volume  was  formerly  edited  by  the 
late  H.  R.  Hayden,  and  is  continued  on 
the  same  lines,  the  present  being  the  tenth 
annual  volume,  no  change  having  been 
made  in  size  and  shape  of  page  from  the 
first.  This  Cyclopedia  is  one  of  the 
"  Blue  Books  "  which  are  rather  more  nu- 
merous in  England  than  here.  It  is  com- 
pact, handy,  and  valuable  as  a  reference 
book.  It  may  be  obtained  of  the  Insur- 
ance Journal,  Hartford. 

The  Mutual  Life— the  Mutual  Life. 
and  therefore  everybody  will  understand 
that  it  is  located  in  New  York — has 
issued  a  quarto  pamphlet  of  120  pages 
illustrative  of  its  Paris  exhibit.  This 
consists  of  statistical  matter,  but  mainly 
of  more  than  fort}-  charts,  designed  to 
show  graphically  the  development  of  the 
United  States  in  its  first  century,  the 
progress  and  practical  value  of  Life  In- 
surance, and  the  progress  and  position 
of  the  Mutual  in  the  Life  Insurance  field. 
Idle  charts  are  accompanied  by  a  brief 
text  in  English  ami  French.  Some  of 
them  are  highly  allegorical,  and  a  few  are 
not  likely  to  be  comprehended  readily; 
but  while  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  vis 
itors  will  take  time  from  the  more  at- 
tractive objects  in  the  Exposition  to  care- 
tnlly  examine  anything  which  insurance 
can  offer  in  the  exhibit  line,  they  can 
hardly  fail  to  at  least  gather  new  impres- 
sions in  favor  of  the  growth  and  power  of 
things  in  America. 
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of   Acceptance  ,  .     ,   ,  r 

prepare  his  letter  01 

acceptance  of  his  renomination.  It  is  long 
and  well  worth  reading.  It  is  a  history 
and  an  argument.  He  begins  very  prop- 
erly with  the  Democratic  challenge  of  the 
gold  standard  and  demand  for  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver  at  sixteen  to  one.  He 
accepts  the  challenge  in  defense  of  hon- 
est money.  He  records  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  under  Republi- 
can rule ;  $19,000,000  of  bonds  paid  this 
last  year  from  surplus  revenues ;  $25,- 
000,000  matured  are  in  process  of  pay- 
ment; the  volume  of  currency  per  capita 
increased  in  four  years  from  $21.10  to 
$26.80;  an  increase  of  $143,000,000  in 
exports  over  even  last  year ;  the  refund- 
ing of  $330,578,000  of  the  public  debt  at 
lower  rates,  with  a  saving  of  over  $8,000,- 
000;  the  receipt  in  the  last  fiscal  year  of 
$80,000,000  over  expenditures,  which 
had  decreased,  for  ordinary  charges,  $14,- 
000,000,  and  on  the  war  account  more 
than  $95,000,000;  and  the  reduction  in 
five  years  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  bonds 
sold  from  five  to  two  per  cent.  On 
"  trusts  "  Mr.  McKinley  says  that  pub- 
licity is  important,  and  uniform  State 
legislation,  to  restrain  monopolies  which 
prevent  competition.  He  gives  a  proud 
record  for  Cuba,  where  the  army  has 
been  reduced  from  43,000  to  less  than 
6,000,  while  sanitary  and  educational  con- 
ditions have  been  vastly  improved,  and 
a  convention  will  meet  in  November  "  to 
frame  a  constitution  upon  which  an  inde- 
pendent government  for  the  island  will 
rest."  Porto  Rico  has  already  received  a 
government  wherein  the  people  "  elect 
their  own  legislature,   enact  their  own 


local  laws,  provide  their  own  system  of 
taxation,"  with  much  more  self-govern- 
ment than  Louisiana  received  under  Jef- 
ferson. All  duties  received  in  Porto  Rico 
or  paid  here  on  Porto  Rico  products 
(only  15  per  cent,  of  what  other  imports 
pay)  is  expended  to  relieve  the  destitute, 
build  roads  and  establish  schools,  besides 
$1,513,000  extra  paid  from  our  treasury. 
American  soldiers  have  been  reduced 
from  11,000  to  1,500  and  replaced  by  na- 
tive constabulary.  The  Philippines  re- 
ceive very  full  consideration,  and  a  con- 
vincing argument  is  made  that  our  title 
there  is  good,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
criminal  to  leave  the  islands  to  anarchy 
or  to  seizure  by  other  Powers.  He  posi- 
tively denies  that  any  promise  of  inde- 
pendence was  ever  made  to  the  Tagal 
leaders.  The  Democratic  party,  he  says, 
asks  us  to  surrender  all  the  Philippines 
"  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  population,  a 
single  tribe  out  of  eighty  or  more,  .  .  . 
to  a  small  minority  without  consulting 
the  majority,"  and  to  abandon  the  loyal 
majority  to  the  cruelty  of  guerrillas.  He 
refers  to  the  talk  about  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  and  says  that  document 
had  to  remain  unexecuted  till  the  Repub- 
lican party  freed  the  slaves,  while  its  op- 
ponents now  disregard  it  at  home  while 
lauding  it  abroad.  The  decision  of  the 
hour  is  between  duty  and  desertion,  and 
the  verdict  will  be  for  the  republic  against 
the  sway  of  either  anarchy  or  imperial- 
ism in  our  new  possessions. 


Disaster  at     The  city  of  GaIveston  and  a 

Galveston      l*r  Se     numl?er     of     smaller 

places   on  the   Texas   coast 

have  suffered  terribly  from  a  West  In- 
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dian  hurricane.     In  Galveston  thousands 
of  houses   were   destroyed,   and   reports 
place  the  loss  of  life  as  high  as  2,600, 
while  along  the  coast  villages  were  de- 
stroyed and  single  houses  and  plantations 
completely  wiped  out.     With  the  wires 
all  down,  the  railroads  submerged,  direct 
communication  with  the  city  is  impossi- 
ble, and  the  only  information  as  to  the 
disaster  has  come  from  a  few  individuals 
who,  through  the  most   fearful   experi- 
ences,  made    their   escape   to   Houston. 
The  city  is  situated  on  an  island  extend- 
ing east  and  west  for  twenty-seven  miles, 
seven  miles  wide  at  its  greatest  width 
and  at  the  city  only  one  and  a  quarter 
miles  wide.    The  land  is  so  low  that  the 
highest  point  in  the  city  is  only  sixteen 
feet  above  sea  level.     In  1872  the  entire 
eastern  part  of  the  city  was  swept  away 
by  a  tidal  wave  following  a  furious  hur- 
ricane, and  since  then  several  embank- 
ments and  breakwaters  have  been  built. 
All  these,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
of  no  avail  for  protection  in  this  instance. 
The  hurricane  blew  at  the  rate  of  eighty 
miles  an  hour,  and  the  waves  dashed  over 
the  citv,  filling  the  streets.    In  the  rotun- 
da of  the  Tremont  Hotel  it  was  three  feet 
deep,  and  in  Market  street  six  feet  deep. 
The   tops   of  the   great   grain   elevators 
were    blown    off    and  the  sheds  on  the 
wharves    wrecked.      House   after   house 
succumbed,  in  almost  every  case  carrying 
its    inmates  with    it    in    the  wreckage. 
Frame  houses,  of  which  there  are  very 
many,  were  almost    all    destroyed,  and 
many  of  the  more  substantial  blocks  seri- 
ously injured.     There  were  reports  that 
the   orphan   asylum   and   both   hospitals 
were  destroyed,  in  which  case  the  loss  of 
life  would  be  very  heavy.    Almost  every- 
thing in  the  harbor  was  wrecked,  the  sail- 
ing craft  being  either  blown  up  on  the 
wharves  or  capsized.     The  hight  of  the 
gale  struck  the  city  about  5  o'clock  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  it  continued  without 
intermission    until    10   o'clock   at   night, 
when  it  abated  somewhat.     Efforts  are 
being  made  to  reach  the  city  from  Hous- 
ton, but  the  railroads  are  destroyed  and 
the   sea  was  still  unusually  high.     The 
electric   light   plant   was   destroyed   and 
there  will  be  great  suffering  from  lack  of 
provisions  and   especially   of  water,  the 
waves    having    filled    the    cisterns.      In 
Houston  itself  there  was  great  damage 
to  buildings,  and  even  loss  of  life.   Every 


station  on  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  has 
been  destroyed  and  the  wreckage  of  cars 
is  seen  everywhere.  No  estimate  has  as 
yet  been  made  of  the  loss  to  property. 

-t-_     »  i.-       1    The     Presidential     cam- 

Camali°n        paign     is     faifly     inaugu" 
ampaign       ratecj#     Vermont  has  had 

its  election,  and  shows  by  its  plurality  of 
over  33,000  for  the  Republican  ticket  that 
the  apathy  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said  does  not  exist  in  that  State.  Govern- 
or Roosevelt  is  addressing  crowds  in 
Michigan,  and  showing  himself  an  adept 
in  captivating  audiences  as  a  preliminary 
to  capturing  votes.  There,  too,  there 
seems  to  be  no  apathy.  In  Ohio,  Sena- 
tors Depew,  Foraker  and  Hanna  have 
joined  with  Governor  Nash  in  inaugurat- 
ing the  work  which  they  believe  will  give 
Ohio  its  proper  place  in  the  Republican 
ranks.  North  Carolina  Republicans  are 
by  no  means  hopeless,  and  in  New  York 
men  look  on  with  a  smile  as  they  see  the 
bitter  strife  between  the  factions  of  tke 
Democratic  party  certain  to  result  in  a 
Republican  victory,  just  as  similar  Re- 
publican rivalries  for  so  many  years 
kept  a  Democrat  in  the  State  House  at 
Albany.  Of  individual  contributions, 
there  have  been  Mr.  Olney's  letter  attack- 
ing McKinley,  referred  to  in  another 
place ;  the  defection  to  the  Democratic 
ranks  of  Senator  Wellington,  of  Mary- 
land, which,  however,  does  not  seem  to 
have  brought  great  sorrow  to  his  former 
associates  or  great  delight  to  his  new- 
allies  ;  the  announcement  by  a  number 
of  prominent  Democrats  in  the  vicinity 
of  their  decision  to  vote  the  Republican 
ticket,  and  a  letter  by  Secretary  Gage,  re-' 
plying  to  the  argument  of  Carl  Schurz 
that  it  is  safe  to  elect  a  Democratic  Presi- 
dent in  protest  against  Imperialism,  be- 
cause a  Republican  Senate  can  be  relied 
on  to  protect  the  country  against  Demo- 
cratic financial  absurdities.  The  National 
party  organized  at  Indianapolis  last 
month  has  met  in  this  city,  represented  by 
seventy-five  delegates,  and  nominated  for 
President  Senator  Caffery,  of  Louisiana, 
and  for  Vice-President  Mr.  Archibald 
Howe,  of  Boston,  on  a  platform  which 
denounces  imperialism,  calls  for  a  single 
gold  standard  and  a  sound  banking  sys- 
tem, a  public  service  based  on  merit  only, 
and  the  abolition  of  all  corrupting  special 
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privileges,   whether   under  the  guise  of 
subsidies,  bounties,  undeserved  pensions 
or  trust  breeding  tariffs. 
J* 

It  is  a  battle  of  the  giants  that  is 
J;    ,  or    going  on  at  Saratoga  this  week. 
kroner    Two  of  the  most  astute  politi- 
cians in  the  country  are  measuring  their 
strength;  the  one  bound  completely  to 
overcome  the  other,  the  other  not  caring 
a  straw  what  becomes  of  the  one  if  only 
his  private  grudge  can  be  fed.     Richard 
Croker,  the  typical  boss,  versus  David  B. 
Hill,  the  ambitious  politician.     Between 
them,  like  the  shuttlecock,  flies  one  of  the 
brightest    and    most    promising    of    the 
younger  men  in  political  life.     Neither 
Hill  nor  Croker  care  for  Coler.  Hill  finds 
him  a  good  club  with  which  to  pound  the 
Tammany  tiger,  in  whose  opposition  lies 
his  own  sole  chance  for  a  nomination  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  for, 
however  strong  Tammany  Hall  may  be 
in  New  York,  it  is  the  quintessence  of 
weakness  elsewhere.    Croker  hates  Coler 
with  a  hatred  which  has  little  of  the  holy 
in  it,  for  did  not  Coler  write  in  The  In- 
dependent on  "  Commercialism  in  Poli- 
tics," and  when  was  such  an  offense  ever 
forgiven.     Croker  knows  well  that  with 
Coler  at  Albany  Ramapo  is  defeated,  and 
similar   schemes   will     come   to   naught. 
Hill  knows  well  that  no  Democrat  but 
Coler  has  a  ghost  of  a  chance  to  carry 
the  State,  and  that  to  lose  the  State  now 
means  absolute  loss  of  national  power  to 
the  organization  that  has  ruled  the  city 
with  a  rod  of  iron.     Hill  would  rather 
see  a  Republican  than  a  Tammany  Gov- 
ernor.     Croker   would   permit   anybody 
rather  than  Coler.  Hence  there  have  been 
various  attempts  at  bargains.     Hill  has 
been  offered  the  whole  State  ticket  if  he 
will  leave  Coler  off.     He  has  so  far  re- 
fused.    Whether  he  will  continue  to  re- 
fuse no  one  knows.     Meanwhile,   Piatt 
looks  on  a  little  bit  anxious.  He  has  nom- 
inated Odell  on  the  assumed  assurance 
that  Croker  would  prevent  the  nomina- 
tion of  Coler,  in  his  view  "  as  transparent 
a  political  mountebank  as  ever  developed 
in  this  city."    If  after  all  Coler  should  be 
nominated,  it  would  be  a  close  race  for 
Odell  and — Ramapo.     Others  also  look 
on  with  interest  as  the  Wagner  cars  with 
Tammany  heelers,   champagne,   whisky, 
etc.,  roll  out  of  the  Grand  Central  Sta- 


tion, for  a  Democratic  Governor  may 
mean  a  Democratic  State,  and  New 
York's  36  votes  count  heavily  in  the 
Presidential  Electoral  College. 


The  Cuban 
Convention 


All  the  political  parties  have 
decided  to  vote  for  delegates 
to    the    Constitutional    con- 
vention.      In   Havana  the  Republicans 
and     the     Democratic     Unionists     have 
united  in  nominating  four  men,  hoping 
in  this  way  to  elect  some  of  them  under 
the  provisions   for  minority  representa- 
tion.    The  Republicans  are  extreme  radi- 
cals, whose  strength  lies  mainly  in  the 
other  provinces ;  the  Democrats  are  con- 
servatives, and  therefore  there  can  be  no 
permanent  union  of  the  two  parties.  The 
Democrats  expect  to  elect  one  delegate  in 
Matanzas.     The  National  party  is  domi- 
nant in  Havana.       General  Gomez  was 
nominated  to  be  one  of  its  delegates,  but 
he  has  declined  to  serve.     He  joins  the 
delegation  representing  a  large  number 
of  Cuban  voters  in  asking  President  Mc- 
Kinley  to  amend  the  order  for  the  elec- 
tion by  excluding  the  words  which  re- 
quire the  convention  to  determine  in  the 
Constitution   the   relations   to   exist  be- 
tween Cuba  and  the  United  States.     The 
representatives    of   the    National    party, 
however,  did  not  sign  the  telegram  mak- 
ing this  request,  as  they  were  authorized 
only  to  ask  for  an  explanation  of  the  or- 
der.    They  say,  it  is  reported,  that  they 
have  absolute  confidence  in  the  purpose 
of  our  Government  to  give  the  island  in- 
dependence without  delay. 

_.       .        ,  «,.         Pope  Leo  has  appar- 

Church  and  State         X     ,  1  j 

.     .    .  ently  became  alarmed 

for  the  interests  of  the 
temporal  rule,  especially  in  view  of  the 
comments  in  regard  to  the  funeral  of 
King  Humbert.  The  Vatican  organ,  the 
Osservatorc  Romano,  created  a  great 
outcry  by  a  statement  that  King  Humbert 
had  contemplated  giving  up  Rome  to  the 
Pope,  and  there  was  a  general  chorus  of 
protests.  Accordingly  the  clerical  pa- 
pers were  instructed  to  announce  that 
King  Humbert  some  months  before  his 
death  wrote  to  Cardinal  Giuseppe  Prisco, 
Archbishop  of  Naples,  requesting  that  a 
trustworthy  priest  be  sent  to  hear  his 
confession.  A  priest  was  sent,  but  abso- 
lution was  refused  unless  Humbert  would 
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agree  to  abdicate  and  to  give  up  Rome. 
The  King  asked  time  to  consider,  as  he 
was  anxious  to  receive  the  Sacrament, 
and,  according  to  the  clerical  version,  "  it 
was  this  communication  to  the  priest  that 
induced  the  Holy  See  to  grant  Christian 
burial."  Following  upon  this  comes  a 
circular  letter  from  the  Vatican  to  the 
Catholic  Governments  on  the  subject  of 
the  change  in  the  incumbent  of  the  Italian 
throne.  In  this  letter  the  Pope  states 
that  he  renounces  none  of  the  Papal 
rights  over  Rome  or  the  provinces  which 
composed  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ; 
also  that,  since  1870,  the  condition  of  the 
Papacy  has  been  steadily  growing  worse, 
the  Pope  himself  having  been  at  the 
mercy  of  anti-Clerical  Sectionaries, 
whose  proceedings  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  always  favored.  An  earnest 
protest  is  made  against  a  continuance  of 
such  a  state  of  things,  and  the  assistance 
of  all  Catholics  and  all  Catholic  States  is 
invoked  to  relieve  the  Pope  from  an  in- 
tolerable situation.  Meanwhile,  so  long 
as  Italy  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  rights 
of  the  Holy  See,  the  Pope  declines  to  rec- 
ognize Victor  Emmanuel  III.  as  King  of 
Italy,  but  only  as  King  of  Sardinia. 


A  Prince  as  1  heologi 
Controversialist 


_,      .     .     .     The     King     of 
Theological      0  °  ... 

Saxony,      altho 

reigning  over  a 
kingdom  that  is  Protestant  almost  to  a 
man,  is  together  with  his  whole  family 
Roman  Catholic,  the  change  of  religion 
dating  back  to  the  time  when  one  of  the 
Saxon  kings  sought  the  crown  of  Po- 
land by  such  a  return  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Prince  Max,  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Saxon  house,  some  years  ago, 
became  a  Catholic  priest,  and  he  has 
been  paraded  quite  prominently  before 
the  public  by  the  Church  authorities  ever 
since.  Recently  he  has  made  his  debut 
as  a  controversialist  in  a  pamphlet  en- 
titled "  Defense  of  the  Moral  Theology 
of  the  Holy  Alphonse  of  Liguori."  The 
pamphlet  is  a  reply  to  a  sharp  attack 
made  on  the  father  of  Jesuitic  morality 
by  an  octogenarian,  but  still  brilliant 
writer,  Dr.  Grassmann,  which  in  the 
comparatively  short  period  of  about  two 
years  has  appeared  in  thirty-three  large 
editions,  and  is  still  selling  rapidly.  The 
brochure  is  printed  "  as  manuscript  " — 
i.  e.j  for  private  circulation  only,  and  is 


not  in  the  book  trade,  but  is  addressed 
especially  to  "  statesmen,  judges,  officers, 
teachers,  and  heads  of  families,"  and  con- 
sists practically  only  of  extracts  of 
Liguori's  writings  intended  to  show  their 
pornographic  and  dangerous  character 
from  the  standpoint  of  morality,  and  is 
thus  an  attack  on  the  Catholic  Church. 
In  his  reply  Prince  Max  does  not  attempt 
to  explain  away  this  feature  of  the  writ- 
ings under  controversy,  but  tries  to  show 
that  they  exercise  little  or  no  influence  on 
the  thought  and  life  of  the  Church,  which 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  as  Liguori  was 
in  1871  exalted  to  the  position  of  teacher 
of  the  Church  by  the  Vatican  authori- 
ties. The  Prince  makes  the  following- 
statement:  "I  took  a  full  theological 
course,  and  have  been  a  Catholic  priest 
for  more  than  three  years,  but  I  have  up 
to  this  time  not  been  in  possession  of  a 
copy  of  Liguori's  works,  and  have  made 
no  use  of  them.  Nearly  all  of  the  priests 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted  do  not  pos- 
sess these  books." 

.  ,  When  the  Protestant  propa- 

Away   from  ,  ,     • 

„  ganda   was    inaugurated    in 

Rome  a      <.  •     *  lU 

Austria  two  years  ago  the 

dignitaries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  least  made  a  pretense  of  ignoring  the 
movement.  Now,  however,  they  are  up 
in  arms  against  and  are  combating  it 
tooth  and  nail.  A  systematic  counter- 
agitation  has  been  begun,  and  the  leaders 
of  the  Church  are  more  than  pleased  with 
the  results  that  have  been  achieved.  The 
various  methods  and  manners  that  have 
been  adopted  all  center  in  the  one  idea 
of  strengthening  the  hold  which  the  Cath- 
olic Church  has  had  officially  upon  the 
mass  of  the  people  of  the  Empire  all 
along.  The  Reichspost,  the  leading  or- 
gan of  the  Church,  declares  that  the 
"  Away  from  Rome  "  crusade  has  pro- 
duced such  a  development  of  the  real 
strength  hitherto  lying  dormant  in  the 
Church  of  Austria  that  the  gain  has  been 
immeasurably  greater  than  the  loss. 
While  acknowledging  that  fully  ten  thou- 
sand have  severed  their  connection  with 
the  Church  and  become  Protestant,  this 
journal  reports  that  thousands  of  luke- 
Avarm  Catholics  have  become  devoted  at- 
tendants at  the  communion  table;  that 
churches,  schoolhouses,  etc.,  are  being 
erected  where  hitherto  no  funds  could  be 
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secured,  and  that  in  general  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Austria  has  been  aroused  from 
center  to  circumference  and  filled  with 
enthusiasm  it  has  not  exhibited  for  many 
decades.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
claim  has  considerable  foundation  in  fact. 
The  State  Government  has  all  along 
openly  shown  its  sympathy  with  the 
Catholic  party,  and  has  punished  men  in 
the  army  and  other  official  callings  who 
have  co-operated  with  the  Protestant  agi- 
tators. Societies  of  various  kinds,  nota- 
bly the  Christian  Social  Association,  la- 
bor for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  Church 
throughout  the  Empire  ;  the  prelates  have 
managed  to  have  compulsory  religious 
exercises  introduced  into  the  schools  that, 
according  to  the  law  of  1869,  are  unde- 
nominational. Quite  recently  the  Catho- 
lic party  showed  its  strength  by  the  elec- 
tion of  all  of  its  candidates  in  the  munici- 
pal elections  .of  Vienna  over  all  the  com- 
bined anti-clerical  parties.  Several  of  the 
pamphlets  issued  by  the  Clericals  ap- 
peared in  editions  of  half  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  the  organ  of  the  party  main- 
tains that  at  least  a  million  documents  of 
this  kind  have  been  scattered  far  and 
wide  among  the  Catholics  of  Austria 
within  recent  months.  In  other  words,  a 
decided  Catholic  reaction  has  set  in 
throughout  Austria,  and  that  country 
has  become  the  storm  center  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  propaganda  to  a  degree 
which  has  not  been  the  case  since  the 
calamitous  days  of  Counter-Reformation, 
when  Jesuitism  with  the  iron  fist  crushed 
out  Protestantism  in  the  German  prov- 
inces of  Austria.  This  reaction,  how- 
ever, does  not  lessen  the  zeal  of  the  Prot- 
estants. For  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  the  movement  the  Protestant  Theo- 
logical Faculty  in  the  University  of  Vi- 
enna has  taken  part,  and  publishes  a  long 
and  warmhearted  appeal  for  young  Aus- 
trian college  men  to  study  for  the  Protes- 
tant ministry. 

Ji 

International  Co-operation      T1?e     fading 
of  Scholars  scientific    as- 

sociations of 
the  world,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Ber- 
lin Royal  Society  and  after  a  preliminary 
meeting  held  some  months  ago  in  Wies- 
baden, have  formed  a  union  for  the  pur- 
pose of  co-operating  in  the  publication  of 
literary  undertakings  and  the  prosecu- 


tion of  scientific  investigations  which  sur- 
pass the  powers  of  a  single  organization 
and  are  of  international  importance.  The 
new  body  consists  of  the  Academies  of 
Sciences  in  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Brussels, 
Buda-Pest,  Christiania,  Gottingen,  Leip- 
zig, London,  Munich,  Paris  (three separate 
bodies  in  this  city  belong), St. Petersburg, 
Rome,  Stockholm,  Washington  and  Vi- 
enna, or  a  total  of  eighteen  societies. 
Twelve  of  these  have  two  sections,  one 
for  the  natural  sciences  and  one  for  the 
philosophical  and  historical  branches,  in- 
cluding literature  in  general,  and  the 
other  six  one  section.  A  joint  conven- 
tion is  held  every  three  years,  in  which 
each  society  has  one  vote,  the  first  meet- 
ing to  be  held  in  Paris  this  summer.  The 
general  work  of  the  association  is  carried 
on  by  a  joint  commission  of  thirty  mem- 
bers, one  from  each  section,  who  manage 
the  affairs  between  the  joint  sessions. 
This  new  organization  is  the  most  pow- 
erful union  and  co-operation  of  the  best 
forces  of  learned  scholarship  that  the 
world  has  ever  witnessed,  and  again  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  in  the  department 
of  research  also  there  is  a  cosmopolitan- 
ism at  work  that  is  as  phenomenal  as  it  is 
beneficial.  In  other  directions  such  in- 
ternational union  of  hearts  and  hands  for 
the  benefit  of  science  and  research  shows 
itself  in  every  way.  An  international 
congress  of  publishers  has  been  called  to 
convene  in  the  German  metropolis  of  the 
book  trade,  Leipzig,  in  1901,  following 
upon  similar  conventions  held  in  Paris  in 
1896,  in  Brussels  in  1897  and  London  in 
1899.  Hundreds  of  publishers  from  all 
the  chief  nations  have  expressed  their  de- 
termination to  attend.  Quite  recently  the 
third  international  conference  for  the 
preparation  of  a  world  catalog  for  nat- 
ural sciences,  to  which  nearly  all  the  gov- 
ernments have  sent  representatives,  con- 
vened in  London  and  determined  to  pub- 
lish a  work  on  a  magnificent  scale,  the 
main  nations  of  Europe  and  America  co- 
operating. A  committee  composed  of 
savants  from  France,  England,  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Italy  and  Austria 
have  in  hand  the  preparation  of  this  an- 
nual set  of  seventeen  volumes.  A  glance 
at  such  periodicals  as  the  leading  critical 
and  scholarly  journals  of  Germany, 
France,  England,  America  and  other 
countries  shows  that  nationality  and  Ian- 
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guage  are  absolutely  no  bar  to  co-opera- 
tion in  all  matters  pertaining  to  aggres- 
sive and  progressive  scholarship.  The 
"  republic  of  letters  "  is  now  much  more 
a  fixed  fact  than  when  the  Latin  formed 
the  "  lingua  sacra  "  and  sole  means  of 
communication  between  the  learned  men 
of  the  different  nations  and  peoples. 

„..  The  two  most  insoluble  ques- 

What  are      ,.  ,  ,  ? 

A  ?       tions   in   physics   have   been, 

What  is  the  cause  of  the  at- 
traction of  gravitation  ?  and,  What  is  the 
atom  ?  Late  careful  investigation  of  the 
nature  of  gravitation  has  served  only  to 
show  that  it  yet  defies  all  investigation ; 
but  some  remarkable  results  as  to  the 
nature  of  atoms  have  lately  been  reached 
by  the  English  scientist,  Prof.  J.  J. 
Thomson,  by  a  study  of  the  amount  of 
electricity  that  can  be  carried  by  a  stream 
of  particles  passing  through  a  vacuum 
tube  from  the  cathode  to  the  anode.  This 
stream  produces  a  phosphorescent  light 
called  the  cathode  ray,  giving  rise  to  the 
Rontgen,  or  X,  vibrations.  Now  this 
stream  of  negatively  electrified  particles 
can  be  deflected  from  their  straight  path 
by  a  magnet.  The  amount  of  deflection 
varies  according  to  the  element  whose 
atoms  are  used,  those  with  the  heavier 
atomic  weight  being  deflected  less.  It 
was  already  known  that  a  heavy  atom 
like  gold  carries  precisely  the  same 
amount  of  electricity  as  a  light  atom  like 
hydrogen ;  and  the  amount  of  electricity 
which  a  grain  of  hydrogen  would  carry, 
as  determined  by  experiments  in  electrol- 
ysis, is  about  10,000  electrical  units.  It 
is  supposed  that  atoms  may  be  broken 
up  and  that  electricity  is  carried  by  the 
minute  fragment  of  an  atom  called  an 
ion.  Professor  Thomson  finds  that  these 
ions  carry  nearly  a  thousand  times  as 
much  electricity,  per  weight,  as  hydro- 
gen, and  he  concludes  that  they  are  a 
thousand  times  smaller  than  hydrogen 
atoms.  To  determine  the  size  and  num- 
ber of  the  ions  he  exposed  damp  air  to 
the  Rontgen  rays,  which  makes  it  a  con- 
ductor. The  amount  of  electricity  in  such 
air  is  readily  computed.  The  air  is  then 
suddenly  expanded,  which  causes  the 
moisture  to  form  a  mist.  Ordinarily  the 
mist  would  form  about  dust  particles,  but 
these  have  been  carefully  filtered  out,  and 


the  condensation  forms  about  the  ions. 
The  weight  of  the  cloud  and  the  number 
of  water  drops  in  it  are  calculated.  The 
general  conclusion  is,  as  stated  above, 
that  the  ion  is  one-thousandth  the  weight 
of  a  hydrogen  atom,  but  carries  the  same 
amount  of  electricity  as  that  or  any  other 
heavier  atom;  that  is,  all  sorts  of  chem- 
ical atoms  give  off  ions  of  the  same 
weight  and  carrying  the  same  amount  of 
electricity,  the  ion  being  a  sort  of  satel- 
lite to  the  atom,  or  one  of  a  multitude  of 
ions  that  go  to  make  up  the  atom,  which 
now  must  be  considered  a  molecule  rather 
than  an  ultimate  atom. 


Nansen 


Prince  Luigi  Almedeo,  of 
Savoy-Aosta,  Duke  of  the 
c  lpse  Abruzzi  and  nephew  of  the 
late  King  Humbert  of  Italy,  has  gained 
a  place  nearer  the  North  Pole  than  was 
ever  reached  before.  A  telegram  from 
Tromsoe,  Norway,  announced  last  week 
that  the  Duke's  party  reached  a  point  in 
latitude  86  deg.  33  min.  north,  while 
Nansen's  record  was  latitude  86  deg.  and 
14  min.  The  Duke,  who  is  27  years  old, 
and  has  already  made  a  name  for  him- 
self as  a  mountain  climber,  left  Christi- 
ania  on  June  12th,  1899,  on  the  "  Stella 
Polare,"  which  was  laden  with  350  tons 
of  coal  and  250  tons  of  provisions — the 
latter  including  packages  of,  first,  food ; 
second,  clothing  and  equipments ;  third, 
scientific  instruments ;  and  fourth,  "  use- 
ful, but  not  indispensable  "  instruments. 
These  were  packed  in  such  a  way  as  to  be 
easily  carried  by  a  single  person.  The 
crew  consisted  of  18  men  and  120  dogs. 
The  Duke's  plan  of  reaching  the  Pole 
differed  from  Nansen's.  The  latter 
chose  the  longest  route  through  the 
open  sea  or  by  letting  himself  drift  with 
the  ice,  and  trusting  to  the  strength  of 
the  "  Fram  "  to  withstand  the  strain.  The 
Duke,  however,  made  only  a  limited  use 
of  the  "  Stella  Polare,"  and  intended  to 
push  on  toward  his  goal  in  sleds.  The 
log  of  his  ship  shows  that  after  eleven 
months  she  drifted  to  latitude  86  deg.  33 
minutes,  but  it  is  not  clear  from  the  dis- 
patches whether  this  was  reached  by  the 
boat  or  the  landing  party.  One  side  of 
the  vessel  had  been  stove  in,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  she  was  kept  afloat. 
On  the  return  the  ship  lay  for  eleven 
months  in  latitude  82,  while  food  became 
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scarce  and  some  dogs  had  to  be  eaten. 
Three  of  the  crew  died  and  the  Duke  had 
his  fingers  frost-bitten.  Otherwise  the 
party  suffered  comparatively  little. 

_.      „L.  Diplomatically  the  situation 

The  Chinese     .    r  .~  .  J 

Ot-  m     China     remains     very 

yues  ion       much  the  same.     Lord  Sal- 
isbury returns  this  week  from  his  vaca- 
tion in  the  Vosges,  and  there  is  hope  that 
then  the  air  will  clear.     Out  of  the  va- 
rious conflicting  reports  it  seems  evident 
that  there  will  be  no  complete  evacuation 
of  Peking.       Germany  opposes  it  very 
strongly ;    English   sentiment   is   equally 
strong   in   the   same   direction ;   protests 
upon  protests  come  from  every  side,  and 
while  France  gives  a  politic  support  to 
Russia's  proposition,  it  is  pointed  out  that 
even  that  is  not  so  positive  as  has  been 
claimed.    The  American  attitude  remains 
the  same :  preference  for  holding  Peking 
until  some  definite  and  reliable  arrange- 
ment can  be  made,  but  unwillingness  to 
be  drawn  into  any  conflict  between  the 
European  Powers.     If  all  will  join  to- 
gether in  their  pressure  upon  China  the 
United  States  will  be  glad  to  remain  and 
act  with  them,  but  if  others  are  going  to 
quarrel,  then  we  must  step  out.     With  a 
view  to  possibly  facilitating  an  agreement 
the    suggestion    has    been    made    from 
Washington  that  only  a  portion  of  the 
allied  troops  remain  at  the  capital ;  enough 
to  show  that  the   Governments  are  de- 
termined to  enforce  their  demands,  while 
not  so  many  as  to  indicate  a  purpose  to 
override  the  Chinese  Government  abso- 
lutely.    There  are  indications  that  some 
such  scheme  may  be  acceptable  to  Russia, 
and  if  so,  the  solution  of  the  problem  will 
be  comparatively  easy.    The  latest  phase 
is  the  presentation  to  the  Government  by 
the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington  of 
an  Imperial   edict  appointing  Li   Hung 
Chang  plenipotentiary,  with  full  powers 
to    negotiate    peace.      There    still    con- 
tinues to  be  unexplained  difficulty  in  com- 
municating with  Peking,  and  information 
is  meager  and   unsatisfactory.       There 
was  a  procession  of  the  allied  troops,  ac- 
companied   by    the     foreign    ministers, 
through  the  Forbidden  City,  as  token  of 
the  absolute  control  of  the  capital,  and 
reports,  tho  how  accurate  it  is  impossible 
to  say,  continue  to  come  in  as  to  the  loot- 
ing of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  coun- 


try.    Li  Hung  Chang  seems  to  be  still  at 
Shanghai.    Where  the  Empress  Dowager 
and    Emperor    are    is     uncertain,      out 
there  are  reports  of  an  expedition  from 
the  South  to  rescue  the  latter,  tho  from 
whom  is  not  evident.     Prince  Ching  has 
been  repeatedly  reported  as  on  his  way 
to  Peking,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  ar- 
rived.    Altogether,   there  is  a  blank  of 
accurate  information  as  to  almost  every- 
tning.     The  Missionary  Boards  have  not 
yet  given  up  all  hope  as  to  the  Pao-ting- 
fu  company.       It  appears  that  the  sole 
authority  for  the  story  01  their  murder  is 
a  messenger,  who  was  sent  from  Tien- 
tsin to  Pao-ting-fu,  but  was  unable  to  get 
into  the  city.     The  stories  of  brutal  out- 
rage were  apparently  merely   based   on 
general  rumor.     Definite  news  has,  how- 
ever, come  of  the  murder  of  a  large  party 
of  missionaries,  stationed  at  Fen-chau-fu 
and  Tai-ku.     The  former  party,  includ- 
ing the  Revs.  C.  W.  Price  and  E.  R.  At- 
water,  their  wives  and  their  children,  of 
the  American  Board ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A. 
T.  Lundgren,  Danes,  and  Miss  Eldredge, 
British,  started  for  the  coast  under  care 
of  a  Chinese  escort,  but  were  murdered 
on  the  way.     At  Tai-ku   were  the  Revs. 
D.  H.  Clapp,  G.  L.  Williams  and  F.  W. 
Davis,   and   Mrs.   Clapp,   Miss   Rowena 
Bird  and  Miss  Mary  L.  Partridge,  of  the 
American  Board.  They  have  all,  it  is  said, 
on  the  authority  of  Consul  Goodnow,  of 
Shanghai,  been  killed  in  that  city.     Min- 
ister   Conger  has  paid  a  glowing    trib- 
ute to  the  missionaries,  without  whose  as- 
sistance at  Peking,  he  says,  the  defense 
of  the  Legations  would  have  been  impos- 
sible. 

& 

...  Another     Boer     capital     has 

*_  g    fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 

British,  and  Presidents  Kru- 
ger  and  Steyn  are — nobody  seems  to 
know  exactly  where.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  war  the  Boer  supporters  spoke 
of  Lydenburg  as  a  practically  impregna- 
ble place,  whose  defense  could  be  assured 
as  long  as  food  should  hold  out.  As  lit- 
tle by  little  General  Roberts  has  pushed 
his  lines  forward,  there  has  been  a  gen- 
eral belief  that  the  great  struggle  would 
come  in  the  hill  country  of  the  Zoutpans- 
berg,  with  Lydenberg  as  its  southern  out- 
post. He  kept  on  his  way,  however,  after 
the    occupation    of    Machadodorp,  and 
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General     Buller    met    General     Botha's 
forces  with  one  of  those  flank  movements 
which  seem  to  demoralize  the  Boer  com- 
manders, and  with  scarcely  any  defense 
Lydenberg  was  evacuated.      The    total 
British  casualties  were  four  wounded.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  two  Presidents  are 
still  at  a  point  on  the  railway  east  of  Ly- 
denberg, from  which  they  can  at  any  mo- 
ment  escape   into   Portuguese   territory. 
The  Boer  army  has  divided,  most  of  it 
going  north,  but,  as  usual,  sections  re- 
main to  harass  the  British,  and  there  has 
been  an  attempt  even  to  shell  Lydenberg. 
Elsewhere  the  old  guerrilla  warfare  con- 
tinues.     Ladybrand   was   threatened   so 
sharply  by  De  Wet  that  its  surrender  was 
feared.    The  Boers  were  turned  aside  by 
a  relieving  force,  but  the  place  was  evac- 
uated in  order  to  permit  of  better  consol- 
idation and  arrangement  of  forces.    How 
long  this  desultory  warfare  will  be  kept 
up  no  one  seems  able  to  say,  but  General 
Roberts  is  already  making  arrangements 
for  return  to  Cape  Town,  and  rumor  has 
it  that  Lord  Wolseley,  who  is  to  retire 
soon,  will  be  succeeded  by  the  veteran 
who  has  added  South  African  success  to 
his  exploits  in  Afghanistan.    The  Portu- 
guese question  is  becoming  interesting  and 
significant.  There  have  been  considerable 
movements  of  troops  in  Africa,  and  rein- 
forcements have  been  sent  from  Portu- 
gal, indicating  an  anticipation  of  a  move- 
ment of  importance  across  the  Transvaal. 
It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  proclama- 
tion of  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  alters 
the  situation  and  will  enable  the  Portu- 
guese Government  to  make  manifest  its 
friendship  for  England  by  its  refusal  to 
give  any  support  to  those  whom  it  may 
now  consider  rebels.     There  is  another 
report  that  the  Boers  in  the  north  are  pre- 
paring for  a  great  "  trek  "  into  German 
territory.     From  Cape  Town  there  is  no 
special  news.    The  discussion  in  the  Par- 
liament continues,  but  the  Government 
has  given  an  indication  of  clemency  in  a 
refusal  to  press  an  indictment  for  trea- 
son against  one  of  the  Afrikander  lead- 
ers. 


New  Zealand 


From     the     issue     of    the 


Ninth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  just  received, 
we  learn   that   "The   Country  Without 


Strikes  "  has  passed  another  happy  mile- 
stone in  its  pioneer  march  along  the  path 
of   social    progress.      Mr.    Tregear,    the 
Secretary  of   Labor    (whose  articles   in 
The  Independent  our  readers  will  re- 
member), says  that  never  was  there  such 
a  demand  for  skilled  and  unskilled  labor 
— a  demand  that  in  many  districts  ex- 
ceeded the  supply ;   and   that   in   conse- 
quence the  Government  was  not  called 
upon  to  relieve  distress  in  the  case  of  the 
unemployed  except  in  comparatively  few 
instances.     The  employers,  too,  enjoyed 
equally   the   prosperity,    and   they   were 
able  to  employ  more  workers  than  ever 
before,   while  the  latter  enjoyed  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  all 
along  the  line.     The  overtime  evil,  how- 
ever, is  still  on  the  increase.     The  evil 
lies  in  two  directions:    ''  ist,  the  undue 
strain  of  those  already  in  employment, 
and,  2d,  in  the  non-employment  of  those 
out  of   work."     The   Workmen's   Com- 
pensation Act  will  doubtless  be  brought 
into   Parliament   this   session,   and   if   it 
passes  both  Houses  it  will  take  the  place 
of    the  "  Wages    Protection  Act "    and 
make  the  employer  personally  responsi- 
ble for  accident  to  or  death  of  his  em- 
ployees.     Compulsory  arbitration  keeps 
working  better  and  better  all  the  time,  and 
the  employers  and  the  unions   seem   to 
like  it  so  well  that  there  is  already  talk 
of  changingthe  conciliation  courts  or  even 
of  abolishing  them  altogether.   Now  their 
decisions  are  not  binding,  and  frequently 
both  parties  go  before  them  with  the  full 
intention  of  appealing  to  the  compulsory 
court  no  matter  how  the  decision  goes. 
There  is  also  a  growing  desire  to  limit 
the  hours  that  men  are  allowed  to  work 
in  shops,  as  is  now  the  case  with  women 
and  minors.   This  is  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  men 
themselves,  but  because  New  Zealand's 
policy  has  always  been  to  give  men  no 
economic,  political  or  social  advantages 
over  women.     When   it   is   remembered 
that  New  Zealand  has  within  a  few  years 
enfranchised  women,  solved  the  problem 
of   her   aborigines,    stopped   strikes   and 
lockouts,  broken  up  the  holding  of  large 
landed  estates  for  speculation  by  a  unique 
and  radical  system  of  taxation — and  done 
it  all  successfully  as  far  as  any  one  can 
tell — it  is  worth  while  to  keep  our  eyes 
fixed  on  her  pretty  steadily. 


China    and    Its    Future. 


By  Edward  Jerome  Dyer, 

Secretary  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Mines. 


IN  my  visits  to  China  and  since  my  last 
visit  four  years  ago,  I  have  studied 
the  question  of  the  yellow  race  and 
its  reputed  peril  very  closely.  I  have 
been  assisted  in  this  study  by  close  ob- 
servation which  I  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  of  all  branches  of  this  race 
in  Australia,  the  Pacific  Islands,  Siam 
and  the  Malay  Peninsula. 

My  conclusion  is  that  the  peril  is  a 
very  real  one,  and  comparatively  near  at 
hand.  Commercially  they  can  simply 
"  run  things  "  round  the  whites  in  Siam, 
the  Malay  Peninsula,  the  Philippines  and 
Hong  Kong.  When  some  of  their  fool- 
ish prejudices  are  overcome  and  they  be- 
come quite  accustomed  to  Western  meth- 
ods and  the  rules  and  customs  governing 
commercial  interchange  with  distant 
countries  the  whites  will  find  the  Far  East 
an  unprofitable  place  to  live  in,  for  the 
yellow  man  will  be  the  ruling  factor — 
at  least,  commercially.  It  may  not  come 
so  quickly,  if  at  all,  in  Australia,  as  their 
inroad  is  considerably  restricted  by  a 
stringent  law  in  that  country.  But  in 
the  event  of  an  alliance  between  the  yel- 
low races  of  the  Far  East,  China,  Japan, 
and  I  might  even  include  the  Russian,  a 
state  of  things  may  arise  that  I  do  not 
care  to  contemplate. 

I  am  absolutely  convinced  of  this,  that 
the  time  has  arrived  for  the  great  white 
Powers  to  arrest  possibilities  that — if 
left  to  develop — may  yet  paralyze  the 
world.  The  Chinese  dragon  has  shown 
its  teeth,  and  the  Powers  may  never  have 
the  same  comparatively  easy  opportunity 
of  drawing  them.  The  development  of 
China,  now  certainly  begun,  must  be  har- 
nessed, and  the  only  way  to  do  it  thor- 
oughly is  for  the  great  white  Powers  de- 
liberately and  definitely  to  partition  out 
the  huge  Empire  among  those  Powers  that 
are  quite  able  to  grapple  with  the  huge 
responsibility.  First  and  foremost,  the 
Chinese  people  must  be  disarmed  and 
then  each  nation's  section  must  be  effi- 
ciently policed.  The  most  equitable  and 
advisable  allotment  of  this  great  territory, 


the  greatest  care  being  taken  to  have  well 
defined  boundaries,  would  be  to  give  Rus- 
sia Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  great  wall,  which,  as  a 
boundary  line,  should  prove  of  the  ut- 
most importance  in  supplying  a  well  de- 
fined and  unquestionable  line  limit  to 
Russia's  East  Asian  territory.  Japan 
should,  naturally,  have  Korea.  The  line 
of  demarcation  from  Russian  territory 
would  here,  also,  be  well  defined  in  the 
Yalu  and  Tumen  rivers.  Germany 
should  be  allotted  the  chief  part  of  the 
Provinces  of  Chili,  Shansi,  Shensi  and 
Kansu,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
great  wall  and  on  the  south  by  the  Yel- 
low and  Weiho  rivers.  The  Shantung 
Peninsula  should  also  be  included  as  far 
south  and  including  the  railway  line  from 
Kiaochau  to  Tsinan.  Italy  should  be 
well  satisfied  with  the  territory  extending 
from  the  German  boundary  to  the  Wei- 
ho and  Han  rivers — the  boundary  line  of 
the  latter  river  commencing  at  Siang- 
yang.  England  and  the  United  States  to- 
gether should  administer  the  great  ex- 
tent of  territory  from  Italy's  southern 
boundary  to  the  West  River,  and 
France  should  occupy  all  Chinese  terri- 
tory south  of  this  line.  I  have  not  de- 
fined the  far  western  boundaries.  These 
can  be  easily  adjusted  when  the  time  ar- 
rives for  the  purpose. 

I  admit  that  this  suggested  partitioning 
of  the  world's  greatest  Empire  is  a  bold 
step  and  that  it  is  a  drastic  one.  Applied 
to  any  other  nation  in  the  world  it  might 
be  termed  a  crime.  The  Chinese,  it  is 
said,  only  want  to  be  left  alone.  They 
don't  want  our  missionaries  or  our  rail- 
ways or  our  trade,  nor  do  they  want  their 
great  mineral  deposits  exploited.  Least 
of  all  do  they  want  their  harbors  and 
peninsulas  seized  one  by  one  by  the  great 
Powers.  Excepting  the  last  mentioned 
instance,  is  there  a  single  great  nation  in 
the  world  that  refuses  any  one  of  these 
advantages  to  the  people  of  another? 
No,  not  one,  and  naturally  the  same  cour- 
tesy is  expected  from  the  Chinese.  There 
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is  no  doubt  that  of  all  these  alleged  evils 
— as  they  are  regarded  by  the  Chinese — 
that  of  missionary  enterprise  is  regarded 
as  having  caused  the  most  mischief.  Yet 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Christians  it  is  and  must 
be  the  most  commendable.  Christians 
regard  it  as  their  mission  handed  to  them 
by  the  Son  of  God,  and  as  such  it  is  as 
useless  trying  to  stop  missionary  zeal  as 
to  attempt  to  stop  the  incoming  tide  with 
a  pitchtork.  While  there  are  zealous 
Christians  in  the  world  no  force  will  per- 
manently stop  them  from  carrying  out 
this  mission. 

I  recommend  this  policy  of  partition 
because  I.  am  firmly  convinced  that  with- 
out it  another  generation  shall  not  have 
passed  away  before  the  world  will  be  split 
asunder  in  a  gigantic  struggle  between 
the  white  and  yellow  races.  Take  China 
alone;  its  population  is  greater  by  15,- 
000,000  than  the  united  population  of 
Russia  (120,000,000),  the  United  States 
(60,000,000),  Germany  (48,000,000), 
France  (38,000,000),  the  British  Empire 
(40,000,000),  Japan  (40,000,000),  and 
Italy  (28,000,000),  which  total  385,000,- 
000.  At  present  there  is  little  or  no  co- 
hesion between  the  various  provinces  of 
China,  but  the  Chino-Japanese  war  and 
the  present  upheaval  have  awakened  a 
new  spirit  throughout  the  whole  Empire, 
and  the  one  desire  born  of  that  spirit 
seems  to  be  to  arm  themselves  with  the 
weapons  that  beat  them  before  and  to 
drive  the  "  foreign  devil  "  into  the  sea. 
With  this  aim  probably  in  view  the  Chi- 
nese Government  have  imported  since 
1895  from  England  alone  71  guns  of  po- 
sition and  11,740  rounds,  and  123  field 
guns  and  40,400  rounds,  and  207  machine 
guns  with  over  4,000,000  rounds.  We 
also  know  that  they  have  imported  up- 
ward of  500,000  Mauser  rifles  and  3,- 
000,000  rounds  from  Germany  during 
this  period.  We  may  safely  calculate 
that  orders  amounting  to  nearly  double 
these  quantities  have  been  ordered  from 
other  sources  of  which  we  have  no  defi- 
nite records.  The  great  output  of  their 
own  splendid  arsenals  must  also  be  taken 


into  account.  It  requires  little  foresight 
to  see  that  if  the  Empire  is  permitted  to 
remain  intact,  and  as  an  independent  Em- 
pire is  left  free  to  arm  and  organize,  be- 
fore many  years  have  passed — even  with- 
out any  possible  alliance  with  Russia  or 
Japan,  or  both,  China  will  be  a  grave 
menace  to  the  Christian  world.  They  are 
decidedly  intelligent  people  when  they 
choose  to  interest  themselves  in  anything, 
and  therefore  they  are  quite  capable  of 
quickly  learning  all  the  West  can  teach 
them.  They  are  physically  strong,  can 
thrive  on  the  roughest  food  and  can  take 
their  rest  at  odd  times  and  under  condi- 
tions that  would  be  impossible  to  the  or- 
dinary white  soldier.  More,  or  worse, 
than  all,  they  are  revengeful  and  practi- 
cally indifferent  to  pain  and  death.  With 
these  qualities  a  well  armed  and  thor- 
oughly organized  nation  of  China's 
strength  could  simply  overwhelm  the 
whole  world.  What,  I  again  repeat,  if 
Russia  or  Japan,  or  both  Powers,  joined 
them? 

The  great  difficulties  among  the  Pow- 
ers in  the  present  campaign  in  China  are 
the  absence  of  united  action,  fraternity 
among  the  men,  and  the  jealousy  of  lead- 
ership. My  scheme  of  partition  would 
escape  all  these  disadvantages.  Each  na- 
tion would  be  expected  to  preserve  peace 
only  within  its  own  sphere,  tho  between 
all  the  Powers  there  should  be  an  offen- 
sive and  defensive  alliance  against  the 
common  enemy.  All  waterways  should 
be  free  to  vessels  of  all  nations ;  but  for 
administration  revenue  there  should  be 
duties  upon  certain  commodities  levied 
by  the  various  governments.  One  ad- 
vantage of  these  imoosts  would  be  to 
keep  the  peoples  of  the  various  spheres 
apart,  as  the  sole  purpose  of  the  breaking 
up  of  this  ancient  Empire  is  not  for  the 
commercial  benefit  of  the  white  man  by 
any  means,  but  to  establish  a  civilized 
and  humane  administration  throughout 
the  country  with  the  simple  end  in  view 
of  preventing  the  possibility  of  an  ag- 
gressive union  of  the  yellow  races  against 
the  white. 

London,  England. 


The  Zionist   Movement* 


By  Dr.   Max  Nordau, 

Author  of  "Degeneration,"  etc. 


I  HAVE  given  the  last  three  years  of 
my  life  largely  to  the  great  work  of 
estahlishing  in  Palestine  a  country 
where  Jews  may  be  safeguarded.  It  is 
a  work  that  must  succeed,  for  otherwise 
ive  shall  die. 

The  sentiment  against  the  Jews  is 
growing  steadily  and  rapidly.  This  is 
not  a  supposition  or  new  opinion,  but  a 
fact  that  can  be  demonstrated.  The 
Statesman's  Year  Books  show  that  in 
countries  where  30  or  40  years  ago  the 
Jew  had  no  civil  disqualifications,  the 
laws  granting  his  civil  rights  are  being 
repealed. 

Do  we  find  him  among  the  judges,  the 
law-makers  and  the  other  State  func- 
tionaries? No.  Is  it  because  the  Jews 
are  less  in  numbers?  The  hand-books 
show  that  their  numbers  are  increasing. 
Is  it  because  we  have  done  anything  to 
deserve  exclusion?  If  so,  it  is  for  our 
accusers  to  prove  it.  There  are  no  sta- 
tistics to  show  it. 

These  things  are  true  in  every  Euro- 
pean country  where  the  Jew  has  even  the 
pretense  of  civil  liberties.  Their  situa- 
tion to-day  is  worse  than  at  any  time 
within  our  memory.  A  Jew  has  actually 
been  condemned  to  death  in  Austria  un- 
der the  medieval  accusation  of  "  blood 
murder,"  just  as  he  might  have  been  400 
years  ago.  In  Germany  only  the  high 
ideals  of  the  Emperor  and  military  force 
have  protected  the  race,  but  military  pro- 
tection serves  to  anger  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, and  whenever  it  is  withdrawn  the 
situation  of  the  protected  will  be  more 
dangerous  than  before. 

The  Jew  in  Roumania  was  oppressed 
until  he  had  to  leave  his  country,  penni- 
less, with  nowhere  to  go  and  nothing  to 
depend  on  but  the  charity  of  his  brethren. 
Many  of  them  have  had  to  return  because 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

In  Galicia  there  are  750,000  Jews  who 
have  not  even  the  semblance  of  political 
rights,  and  in  Russia  there  are  millions 
who  must  move  sooner  or  later. 

♦An  approved  interview. 


England  is  the  only  country  in  Europe 
where  the  race  can  be  said  to  have  full 
political  liberty.  Even  in  the  United 
States  I  am  not  sure  that  the  Jew  can  be 
said  to  have  fair  treatment.  He  has  no 
legal  disability,  it  is  true,  but  the  feeling 
toward  him  is  something  like  that  toward 
the  negro.  At  some  of  the  hotels  he  is 
asked :  "  What  is  your  religious  belief — 
your  persuasion?  "  If  he  is  a  Jew  he  is 
told :  "  Ah,  I  am  sorry,  we  take  none  but 
Christians." 

There  is  a  definite  reason  for  this 
growing  feeling  against  the  Jews.  It  is 
founded  on  the  laws  of  human  nature, 
and  it  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
deep-rooted  dislike  of  minorities.  If  the 
minority  is  aristocratic,  or  composed  of 
beings  especially  distinguished,  the  ma- 
jority may  fawn  upon  them  and  ape 
them.  But  the  Jews  are  a  minority  who 
are  distinguished  simply  by  difference  in 
opinions  and  customs.  They  are  unlike 
any  one  else,  and  it  is  for  that  reason 
alone  that  the  majority  opposes  them. 

The  case  is  the  same  in  China.  The 
white  man  is  a  distinguishable  minority. 
His  beliefs  and  customs  are  different,  and 
therefore,  being  in  the  minority,  he  is 
credited  with  child-murder,  sedition,  all 
manner  of  vile  practices  and  every  crime 
imaginable.  Every  charge  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  made  against  the  white  men 
among  them,  the  European  peoples  have 
made  against  the  Jews,  and  for  exactly 
the  same  reason,  and  with  as  little  foun- 
dation. 

It  is  a  notorious  fact  in  human  nature 
that  no  man  ever  did  wrong  himself.  It 
was  always  the  other  man.  Is  there  a 
crime  committed,  and  no  criminal  found? 
Very  well,  there  is  the  Jew.     He  did  it. 

These  are  days  of  revolutionary  senti- 
ment and  the  Governments  of  Europe 
are  uneasy.  Great  changes  are  threat- 
ened. To  remain  in  power  a  show  of 
force  must  be  made.  But  against  whom 
can  the  demonstration  be  made  when  the 
discontent  is  universal?  Ah,  there  are 
the  Jews,  the  scapegoats  ready  at  hand. 
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Slay  them,  then,  and  the  man  who  slays 
most  shall  be  the  national  hero.  Is  it 
wicked  to  rob?  Yes,  it  is  wicked.  But 
there  are  the  Jews.  Oppress  and  steal 
from  them,  and  reap  honors  from  the 
hands  of  an  approving  multitude. 

In  the  early  years  of  a  nation,  when 
economic  functions  are  undeveloped  and 
national  self  •'confidence  is  weak,  the  Jews 
find  civil  liberty  and  encouragement. 
After  contributing  to  the  establishment 
of  the  nation  on  a  sound  economic  basis, 
then  the  Jew  is  no  longer  needed,  and  is 
told  that  he  is  not  wanted. 

The  situation  reminds  me  of  the  story 
I  told  at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  Zion- 
ist Congress.  A  Yankee  who  sailed 
from  Seattle  for  the  gold  fields  of  Alaska 
when  the  steamers  were  so  overcrowded, 
went  to  the  captain  on  the  fourth  day 
out  and  said : 

"  Captain,  you  must  give  me  another 
berth  to  sleep  in  to-night." 


"  Certainly  not,"  said  the  Captain. 
"  Impossible.  Why  can't  you  sleep  in  the 
same  place  you  have  had  for  the  last  three 
nights  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  I've  slept  on  a  sick 
man  for  three  nights,  but  he's  got  well 
now  and  won't  let  me  any  longer." 

What  must  be  the  outcome  of  these 
tendencies?  Unless  the  Zionist  move- 
ment succeeds,  and  a  country  is  provided 
where  the  Jews  who  have  not  assimilated 
with  other  nations  may  go  and  be  at  peace 
and  find  complete  liberty,  the  race  will 
die,  judging  by  the  present  rate  of  in- 
creasing oppression.  But  the  Zionist 
plan  is  going  to  succeed.  It  must.  It 
will  not  be  done  quickly,  however.  Tho 
the  framework  of  the  structure  may  be 
put  up  in  our  day,  it  will  take  generations 
to  supply  the  walls  and  the  internal  ar- 
rangements. 

Paris.  Franck. 
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The    People's    Party. 

By  Wharton  Barker, 

Candidate  of  the  People's  Party  (Middle-of-the-Road)  for  President  of  the  United  States. 


HE  presidential  tickets  have  been 
chosen  and  the  several  parties 
have  declared  the  issues  as  they 
regard  them.  In  a  few  weeks  must  come 
the  final  alignment  of  voters  at  the  polls, 
the  rendering  of  decision  between  the 
parties  and  on  the  issues  raised. 

Mr.  McKinley  tells  us  the  "  menace  of 
[6  to  1  "  is  the  paramount  issue  of  this 
year's  campaign.  Mr.  Bryan  tells  us  it 
is  the  "menace  of  imperialism"  that  is 
the  paramount  issue.  Populists  say  tha 
issue  of  the  campaign  is-  democracy 
versus  plutocracy. 

Of  course  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats will  deny  this  allegation  and  will 
resent  such  charge.  But  mere  denial 
will  not  do.  The  issue  is  between  the 
plutocracy  and  democracy,  and  on  the 
side  of  plutocracy,  mask  it  as  they  may, 
are  the  Republican  and  Democratic  par- 
ties; on  the  side  of  the  people  the  party 
that   carries  the  people's  name. 

The  charge  that  this  or  that  party  sides 
with  plutocracy  means  of  itself  nothing; 
neither  does  mere  denial  of  it.  And  this 
I  recognize  fully  when  I  charge  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  parties  as  alike 


standing  on  the  side  of  plutocracy  and 
refuse  to  give  weight  to  the  bold  denials 
that  are  made.  The  question  is  this : 
Is  the  charge  well  founded?  I  believe 
that  it  is,  or  I  would  not  make  it,  and 
evidence  that  it  is  well  founded,  satisfy- 
ing to  me  and  needs  be,  I  am  confident, 
to  the  unprejudiced,  I  can  present,  and 
when  such  evidence  is  presented  it  is 
refutation  that  is  demanded,  not  mere 
denials. 

And  now  let  us  come  to  a  bill  of  par- 
ticulars. Both  the  old  parties  profess 
to  have  trust  in  the  people.  Both  are 
ready  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  that 
trust  in  the  people  is  the  very  essence  of 
our  form  of  government ;  each  is  ready 
to  outshoot  the  other  in  declaring  that 
the  will  of  the  people  ought  to  be  done. 
Yet  neither  is  willing  to  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  people  power  by  which  they 
could  enforce  the  doing  of  their  will 
when  their  servants  in  Congress,  in  State 
and  municipal  legislatures,  failed  to  do 
it;  power  by  which  they  could  prevent 
the  doing  of  something  counter  to  their 
will  by  said  servants.  In  a  word,  they 
oppose  the  initiative  and  referendum,  op- 
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pose  that  which  would  give  the  people 
power  to  make  their  will  law,  that  would 
give  the  people  power  to  prevent  any- 
thing from  being  made  law  against  their 
will — oppose  it  because  they  want  to  keep 
in  their  own  hands,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  machines, 
the  power  to  prevent  the  doing  of  the 
people's  will,  that  which  they  declare 
ought  to  be  done,  and  the  power  to  do 
things  despite  the  opposition  of  the  peo- 
ple— want  to  keep  this  power  that  at 
times  they  can  use  in  the  interest  of  cor- 
porations and  against  the  interests  of  the 
people,  use  in  the  interest  of  those  who 
will  pay  for  its  exercise  in  their  interests, 
or  again,  to  prevent  its  exercise  against 
their  interests,  and  want  to  keep  it  be- 
cause it  is  a  valuable  power  to  them. 

Thus  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  are  fair  in  their  promises 
to  the  people  and  false  in  their  deeds. 
As  things  are  now  the  people  elect  what 
they  call  public  servants,  but  as  soon  as 
elected  and  installed  in  office  such  serv- 
ants in  name  become  masters  in  fact. 
The  people  elect  some  legislative  body 
which  is  thus  practically  free,  for  aught 
the  people  can  do  to  prevent,  to  sell  out 
the  interests  of  the  people  to  some  cor- 
poration that  will  pay  high  for  such  sale. 
And  again,  it  is  free  to  virtually  black- 
mail some  corporation  into  making  de- 
manded contributions  for  the  support  of 
the  machine,  the  needs  of  its  bosses,  by 
threatening  it  with  some  adverse  legis- 
lation. In  fact,  this  blackmailing  is  very 
extensively  practiced,  and  by  the  ma- 
chines of  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  equally.  It  is  carried  on 
to  an  extent  that  is  appalling,  and  to  an 
extent  that  the  public,  as  a  whole,  can 
hardly  conceive.  Even  charitable  insti- 
tutions are  held  up. 

Professions  we  have  to  the  contrary, 
but  neither  old  party  is  ready  to  trust 
the  people  with  power  to  directly  enact 
laws  for  themselves  that  their  representa- 
tives might  fail  to  pass  at  their  command, 
as  they  now  often  do,  and  veto  laws  that 
their  representatives  might  pass  despite 
their  protests.  Neither  is  ready  to  put 
such  trust  in  the  people,  to  make  good  its 
professions  by  deeds.  And  why?  Be- 
cause to  do  so  would  put  an  end  to  cor- 
ruption in  government,  put  an  end  to  the 
power  of  the  political  machines  to  bleed 
corporations.      Here,    then,    we    have   a 


paramount  issue.     It  is  not  the  menace 
of  1 6  to  i  ;  it  is  not  the  menace  of  im- 
perialism.    It  is  the  menace  of  machine 
rule,  ever  corrupting  and,  as  that  which 
is  corruptible    ever  will  be,  in  the  inter- 
est of  plutocracy.     For  where  there  is 
rule  by  corruption  the  moneyed  power- 
ful can  and  will  play  the  highest  card. 
It  is  the  issue  of  whether  we  shall  have 
a  government  of,  by  and  for  the  people 
that  is  presented.     The  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties,  controlled  by  their 
vampire-like   machines,    are   opposed   to 
such  a  government.     The  position  of  the 
Republican  and  the  Democratic  parties 
on  the  monetary  question  is  very  much 
the  same.     It  is  not  alone  that  they  both 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  bullionists,  that 
they  both  believe  in  limiting  the  amount 
of  money  by  the  amount  of  the  bullion 
in  existence,  which  is  what  coin  redemp- 
tion  means.     It  is   not   alone  that  both 
cling  to  the  old  notions  that  cling  around 
metallic  money.     It  is  not  alone  that  both 
would  tie  us  down  to  a  metallic  stand- 
ard under  a  system  which  means,  though 
many  of  them   seem  quite  oblivious  of 
the  fact,  that  the  value  of  our  money  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  changing  values  of 
the  precious  metals,  of  gold  alone  (  Re- 
publican   plan)    or    of    gold    and    silver 
(Democratic  plan),   and  values   chang- 
ing in  great  degree  with  all  those  fac- 
tors, among  which  accidents  of  discov- 
ery are  not  the  least,  affecting  the  supply. 
Under  such  a  system  the  value  of  money 
will  change  constantly,  for  the  value  of 
money  is  dependent  on  two  factors,  sup- 
ply   and    demand;    and    the    demand    is 
changing  unceasingly.     Consequently  if 
the   supply   is   not  changed   correspond- 
ingly, and  this  is  impossible  under  a  me- 
tallic money  system,  where  the  supply  of 
money  is  rigidly  limited  by  the  production 
of  bullion,  there  must  be  constant  fluctua- 
tions in  value.     Under  a  scientific  paper 
money  system  such  fluctuations  could  be 
avoided,  for  under  such  a  system  the  sup- 
ply of  money  could  be  regulated  by  the 
demand,  price  movements  serving  as  an 
unerring  index  to  the  changes  in  such  de- 
mand.    For,  the  supply  of  money  being 
unchanged,  a   fall   in  price,  the  inverse 
expression  of  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money, 
would   show   unerringly  that  there   had 
been    an    increase    in    the    demand    for 
money;  and  a  rise  in  prices  in  similar 
case    would    indicate    just    the    reverse. 
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And  in  distinction  to  ;i  monetary  system 
resting  on  an  uncontrolled  metallic  basis, 
and  inevitably  a  system  of  instability  and 
of  changing  values,  even  stimulative  of 
men's  speculative  faculties  and  detri- 
mental for  this  very  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  to  productive  industry,  we  Popu- 
lists would  establish  a  monetary  system 
resting  on  a  readily  controllable  paper 
basis,  a  system  of  stability  and  so  stimu- 
lative of  wealth  production.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  position  of  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  parties  on  this 
monetary  question  is  but  a  degree;  the 
difference  between  both  old  parties  and 
the  People's  party  is  radical.  It  finally 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  readiness 
to  trust  the  people,  the  honesty  of  tht 
people.  Republicans  and  Democrats  art 
unwilling  to  trust  the  people  with  the 
regulation  of  the  volume  of  our  money, 
and  so  its  value  ;  would  leave  that  regula- 
tion to  the  accidents  affecting  the  produc- 
tion of  the  precious  metals.  Populists 
have  greater  trust  in  the  people,  in  the 
justice  of  their  fellow  men.  They  would 
leave  that  regulation  to  the  people,  for 
they  know  that  the  people,  as  a  whole, 
would  have  no  temptation  to  regulate  the 
supply  of  money  so  as  to  do  other  than 
preserve  its  stability  of  value.  For  such 
stability  would  be  promotive  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  vast  majority. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  the  "  menace  of 
the  trusts  "  as  an  issue.  It  is  our  issue, 
but  on  this  issue  the  Democratic  party, 
as  the  Republican,  stands  behind  the 
trusts.  The  trusts  are  a  menace  to  a 
people's  government,  so  much  so  that  it 
is  growing  to  be  a  question  of  the  peo- 
ple owning  the  trusts  or  the  trusts  run- 
ning the  government.  And  the  Demo- 
cratic party  supports  this  menace.  It  de- 
nounces trusts,  but  proposes  nothing  that 


would  tear  them  down.  The  criminal 
trusts  that  the  railroads  have  brought 
into  existence,  and  still  foster  through 
unfair  and  discriminating  transportation 
rales.  Democrats  do  not  attack;  they  re- 
fuse to  demand  government  control, 
much  less  government  ownership,  of  rail- 
roads. In  opposing  government  owner- 
ship of  railroads  the  Democracy,  as  the 
Republican  party,  stands  at  the  back  of 
plutocracy. 

(  me  of  the  cardinal  tenets  of  the  Peo- 
ple's party  is  '*  government  ownership 
and  operation  of  railroad,  telegraph  and 
telephone  lines." 

Populists  make  no  war  on  wealth.  We 
recognize  that  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
marks  progress;  indeed,  that  it  alone 
makes  progress  possible,  increase  man's 
power  to  command  the  resources  of  na- 
ture and  so  lift  himself  up  to  a  higher 
plane.  We  want  to  see  wealth  justly  dis- 
tributed among  those  who  create  it,  and 
in  proportion  as  they  contribute  to  its 
creation  by  the  exertion  of  brain  and 
muscle,  knowing  that  nothing  can  so 
stimulate  the  production  and  accumula- 
tion of  wealth  as  this.  It  is  poverty,  the 
grim  specter  of  want,  that  we  would  ban- 
ish. We  demand  a  tax  system  that  will 
tax  property,  not  men. 

I  declare  that  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  stand  for  plutocracy, 
and  that  the  People's  party  alone  stands 
for  democracy. 

Justice,  justice,  justice  is  the  crying 
need,  for  justice  is  the  foundation  of 
peace,  good  will,  brotherhood.  Let  there 
be  justice,  and  peace  and  good  will 
among  men  will  reign  on  earth.  The  ac- 
complishment of  this  is  the  paramount 
issue  before  men,  the  aim  of  the  People's 
party. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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OH.    make    you    a    niche    i 
they,, 
"N  our  niche  where  all  wi 


A    Fillip. 

Br  Anne  Throop. 


II,   make   you   a   niche   in   life,"    say     And  what's  to  boot  if  a  stone  or  not, 

Or  a  daisy,  weather  over  our  lot, — 
ill  daily  pay     For  who's  the  judge  of  a  famous  spot? 
You,  living,  homage  on  the  way. 

Oh.  loving  or  grievous,  or  sad  or  free, — 
"Oh,  your  niche  is  a  deatli  in  life,"  say  I, —  Who  cares  for  the  World,  if  the  Sun's  foi 
I'll   lose  your  niche, — well  lost    for  a   sky,  Go,  ask  how  to  live  of  the  Winds  and  the  Sea! 

And    I'll    merrrily   go,-    with   a   niche   when   I 

die!  Oh,    Hinds   and   Seas   may    know   tlu 

there! 
Oh,  ill!  l<>  cur  niches  when  we  die!  New  York  Orv,  N,  Y. 


The  Scottish  National  Antarctic  Expedition. 


By  William  S.    Bruce,   F.R.S.GS, 

Who  Will  Command  the  Expedition. 


MORE  than  half  a  century  has  gone 
by  since  any  great  interest  was 
taken  in  the  Antartic  regions. 
Indeed,  people  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  there  is  an  area  round  about  the 
South  Pole,  greater  than  that  of  Africa, 
about  which  we  practically  know  nothing. 
During  the  early  forties  there  were  no  less 
than  three  expeditions  with  six  ships  rep- 
resenting America,  France  and  Britain, 
exploring  in  the  Antartic  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  until  recently  no  further 
exploration  work  has  been  done.  The 
"  Challenger  "  crossed  the  circle  in  1874, 
and  the  Scottish  whalers  carrying  scien- 
tists and  an  artist  with  them  in  1892-93 
worked  for  three  months  in  the  pack  in 
the  vicinity  of  Erebus  and  Terror  Gulf. 
Last  year  a  Belgian  expedition,  under  the 
leadership  of  Lieutenant  de  Gerlache,  re- 
turned to  Europe  after  heing  the  first 
human  beings  to  spend  an  entire  year 
within  the  Antarctic  Circle,  and  hringing 
hack  a  rich  series  of  scientific  observa- 
tions.  This  year  Sir  George  Newne's 
expedition,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Borchgrevinck,  has  returned,  having 
supplemented  the  work  of  the  Belgians 
by  hringing  hack  records  of  a  second 
winter  in  the  Antarctic.  Next  year,  if 
all  is  well,  at  least  three  expeditions  will 
set  sail.  The  first  of  these  is  from  Ger- 
many, the  other  two  are  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  Scotland  is  making  a  special 
effort,  in  that  she  not  only  partakes  in 
the  honor  of  contrihuting  her  share  to  the 
British  ship,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Scott,  R.N.,  hut  in  that  she  is  send- 
ing out  a  second  vessel  on  her  own  ac- 
count. Several  eminent  geographers 
have  advocated  such  a  course,  among  oth- 
ers. Professor  Erich  von  Drygalski, 
leader  of  the  German  expedition,  who 
says  that  "  an  expedition  from  a  third 
side  would  find  a  wide  and  important 
field  of  activity  to  the  south  of  South 
America."  The  Scottish  expedition  will 
co-operate  with  the  others,  hut  while 
magnetism  forms  the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  the  German  and  British  expedi- 


tions, it  will  devote  itself  more  particular- 
ly to  physical  and  hiological  oceanograph- 
ical  researches,  and  to  geology  and 
meteorology. 

Germany  will  concentrate  her  attention 
to  the  south  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  "  The 
point  which  the  German  expedition  has  in 
view  for  commencing  the  penetration  of 
the  Antarctic  region  is  the  still  hypo- 
thetical Termination  Island."  An  effort 
will  be  made  to  estahlish  a  station  on 
land  to  the  southward  of  this.  The  main 
work  of  the  British  expedition  will  lie 
in  M'Murdo  Bay  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Erebus,  their  winter  headquarters,  and 
the  adjacent  coasts  or  ice  barriers  for  a 
considerable  distance  on  each  side.  The 
Scottish  expedition  will  work  to  the  south 
of  South  America,  setting  up  its  winter- 
ing station  on  the  east  coast  of  Graham's 
Land,  as  far  south  as  is  desirable. 

The  Scottish  vessel  will  be  one  of  the 
ordinary  Norwegian  or  Scottish  type  of 
whalers,  about  509  tons,  with  auxiliary 
engines.  The  proposed  staff  includes  6 
scientists,  5  ship's  officers  and  a  crew  of 
26.  The  ship  will  proceed  from  Scotland 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1901,  to  Port  Stan- 
ley, in  the  Falkland  Islands,  which  will 
form  the  base  for  operations  in  the  Ant- 
arctic regions.  Thence  she  will  head 
southward  by  Weddell's  track  in  30  de- 
grees West.  This  route  has  never  yet 
been  tried  seriously  with  a  steamer.  Wed- 
ded, in  1823,  penetrated  far  south  with 
two  sailing  ships.,  one  of  120  tons  and 
one  of  65  tons.  Bellinghausen  also  was 
successful  a  little  further  eastward. 
Ross,  with  sailing  ships,  failed  ;  but  Lar- 
sen,  with  a  steamer,  reached  68  degrees 
south  in  about  60  degrees  west.  The 
Dundee  whalers,  in  1892  and  1893,  being 
on  commerce  hound,  were  chiefly  occu- 
pied killing  seals,  and  since  these  abound- 
ed in  the  vicinity  of  the  Circle  they  had 
no  need  to  go  further  south.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  ice  can  be  penetrated 
by  such  a  vessel  as  that  above  mentioned. 
The  ice  I  saw  in  1892  and  1893,  and 
worked  among  in  50  degrees  to  60  de- 
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grees  West  in  neighborhood  of  the  Ant- 
arctic Circle,  is  very  similar,  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  so  heavy  as  East  Greenland 
ice,  in  which  ships  like  this  one  navigate 
every  year. 

The  writer  will  take  command  of  the 
expedition  with  a  whaling  captain  under 
him  and  four  other  officers.  A  naturalist 
will  he  permanently  attached  to  the  ship, 
and  will  take  charge  of  and  carry  on  the 
scientific  work  there  during  the  leader's 
absence  with  the  wintering  party.  The 
land  party  will  land  in  a  high  latitude  on 
the  east  coast  of  Graham's  Land,  and  the 
ship  will  return  northward  for  the  winter. 

The  land  party  will  consist  of  five  sci- 
entific men  and  two  skilled  workmen. 
The  leader  is  included  in  this  number. 
Systematic  observations  will  be  taken 
and  collections  made.  The  ice,  both  on 
land  and  sea,  will  be  studied — its  physical 
state,  the  movements  of  glaciers,  salinity, 
etc.  In  the  spring  sledge  journeys  with 
dogs  will  be  undertaken  for  topographical 
and  other  purposes.  I  have  seen  fast 
land  floe  ice  in  the  Antarctic  that  could 
be  traveled  over  with  dogs,  sledges  and 
ski ;  and  T  have  no  doubt  that  useful  jour- 
neys could  be  made  on  the  inland  ice. 
In  1902  the  ship  will  return  south  to  re- 
lieve the  wintering  party  and  to  resupply 
it  with  fresh  food.  If  there  is  occasion 
and  opportunity  further  exploration  will 
be  made  with  the  ship  in  the  summer 
months  in  that  region,  before  she  returns 
northward  for  the  second  winter.  A 
second  winter  will  be  spent  at  the  station, 
and  a  final  return  made  during  the  third 
year,  unless  funds  allowed  the  expedition 
to  stay  another  winter. 

Modern  expeditions — whatever  un- 
known part  of  the  world  they  intend  to 
explore — must  not  be  content  merely  to 
cover  great  stretches'of  land  or  sea;  they 
must  concentrate  all  the  powers  and  re- 
sources of  civilization  and  science  in 
bringing  back  a  complete  and  detailed  rec- 
ord of  the  parts  they  visit.  To  go  to  the 
South  Pole  and  back  again  is  of  no  value 
beyond  being  an  .athletic  Feat,  hut  to  care- 
fully survey  the  land,  sea,  and  atmosphere 
in  a  definite  area  in  the  south  polar  re- 
gions, and  to  bring  hack  complete  rec- 
ords of  every  description  is  of  the  great- 
est possible  value,  and  is  what  is  required 
of  every  south  polar  expedition. 

So  vast  is  the  unknown  area  of  the 
Antarctic  that  there  is  room  enough  for 


many  more  expeditions  than  those  that 
are  sitting  out  next  year  from  Europe. 
This  is  emphasized  when  we  recall  that 
as  many  as  five  expeditions  have  been 
wintering  in  the  much  explored  Arctic 
regions  during  the  past  winter,  and  that 
there  was  still  room  for  others.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  therefore,  that  other  countries 
— America  and  Norway,  for  instance — 
will  join  in  this  great  international  piece 
of  work. 

Many  important  problems  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Scottish  expedition  along 
the  route  it  intends  to  follow.  The 
voyage  to  the  Falkland  Islands  will  be 
made  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  first 
stop  will  be  to  coal  at  the  Cape  de  Verde 
Islands,  after  which  a  course  will  be 
steered  for  a  point  almost  half  way  be- 
tween Trinidad  and  Ascension  Islands, 
nearly  a  thousand  miles  east  of  Bahia,  on 
the  Brazilian  Coast,  where  Ross  did  not 
reach  the  bottom  with  4,600  fathoms  of 
line.  This  sounding  has  been  overlooked 
by  cartographers,  only  appearing,  as  far 
as  I  am  aware,  in  one  chart  of  the  South 
Atlantic.  A  sounding  will  be  made  in 
this  place  to  prove  or  disprove  the  accuracy 
of  Ross's  sounding,  which  up  till  quite 
recently  was  the  greatest  depth  recorded 
in  the  oceans.  Should  the  weather  re- 
main favorable  other  soundings  will  be 
made  in  this  little  known  "  Deep."  Be- 
sides adding  important  facts  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  bathymetrical  survey 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  this  will  enable 
us  to  test  the  capabilities  of  our  deep  sea 
gear  to  its  fullest  extent,  thus  better- 
ing our  researches  in  the  south.  As 
fast  a  passage  as  is  possible  will  then  be 
made  to  the  Falkland  Islands,  where  a 
few  days  will  be  spent  taking  a  final  sup- 
ply of  coal  on  board  as  well  as  fresh 
mutton,  beef  and  other  provisions. 
Throughout  this  part  of  the  voyage  as 
many  observations  and  collections  as  pos- 
sible will  be  made,  without  stopping  the 
ship,  in  meteorology,  in  physical  obser- 
vations of  the  surface  of  the  ocean  and 
in  planktonic  and  necktonic  collections. 

After  leaving  the  Falkland  Islands  a 
course  will  be  steered  until  longitude  30 
degrees  west  is  reached  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Sandwich  group;  this  point  should 
be  reached  on  or  about  the  1st  of  No- 
vember, [901.  It  is  possible  that  a  line 
of  soundings  running  southward  will  be 
taken  at  this  time  along  the  meridian  of 
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30  degrees  west,  which  will  he  of  ex- 
treme interest  in  relation  to  Ross's  sound- 
ing of  4,000  fathoms,  no  bottom,  in  lati- 
tude 68  degrees  34  minutes  south,  and 
longitude  12  degrees  49  minutes  west, 
and  to  the  deep  soundings  taken  by  the 
German  Deep  Sea  Expedition  in  the 
ship  "  Valdivia,"  between  Borwet  and 
Enderby  Land.  During  this  season, 
however,  the  primary  piece  of  work  will 
be  to  push  southward  in  this  longitude  to 
a  high  latitude  and  establish  a  wintering 
station.  Possibly  a  latitude  of  80  de- 
grees south  may  be  attained,  or  if  the 
coast  line  of  Antarctica  be  not  met  with 
in  that  latitude,  the  ship  will  push  south- 
ward as  far  as  the  ice  allows,  till  land  is 
reached.  No  sacrifice  of  the  ship  or 
of  scientific  work  and  records  will  be 
made  in  attempting  to  reach  the  South 
Pole,  but  failing  to  find  land  south,  a 
course  will  be  steered  westward  to  strike 
the  southern-  continuation  of  the  east 
coast  of  Graham's  Land,  where  the  sta- 
tion will  be  set  up. 

After  the  house  has  been  built  and  pro- 
visions for  three  years  landed,  as  well  as 
scientific  equipment  and  the  seven  winter- 
ers, the  ship  will  hastily  retire  before 
winter  sets  in  to  gain  the  open  sea  and 
the  Falkland  Islands.  Here  officers  and 
crew  will  rest  and  recruit  for  a  week  or 
so  in  order  to  continue  with  vigor  the. 
work  that  will  have  to  be  done  during  the 
winter  months,  before  returning  to  relieve 
the  high  latitude  station  in  the  spring — 
namely,  November,  1902.  The  ship 
will  not  winter  if  it  is  possible  to  avoid  it, 
for  by  so  doing  she  becomes  a  hulk  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  whereas  if  she 
is  free  she  can  be  carrying  on  oceano- 
graphical  researches  in  the  open  sea  in 
unknown  and  moderately  high  southern 
latitudes,  and  be  visiting  islands  which 
lie  in  her  track.  At  the  end  of  the  winter 
the  ship  will  call  at  Buenos  Ayres  or  Port 
Stanley,  and  after  being  overhauled  an- 
other two  years'  provisions  and  coal  will 
be  taken  on  board  for  the  high  latitude 
station  in  addition  to  the  three  years' 
provisions  landed  the  previous  season. 
Thus  the  winterers  will  be  perfectly  se- 
cure for  four  more  years  should  the  ship 
find  it  impossible  to  reach  them  again 
during  the  next  or  following  three  years 
— circumstance  which,  tho  possible,  is 
scarcely  probable,  yet  must  be  provided 


for.  There  will  no  doubt  also  be 
a  plentiful  supply  of  food  near  the  sta- 
tion, seals,  penguins  and  other  birds  form- 
ing excellent  and  nutritive  food,  as  well 
as  fuel. 

As  long  as  the  season  will  allow  the 
ship  will  explore  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
station  during  the  second  summer. 
Sounding,  dredging,  tow-netting  and  all 
kinds  of  marine  physical  observations 
will  be  carried  on.  Again  the  ship  will 
not  be  allowed  to  winter,  if  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  it,  but  will  return  northward  to 
continue  similar  work  to  that  she  was  en- 
gaged in  during  the  previous  winter.  The 
winterers  will  once  more  set  to  work 
with  serial  station  observations  in  meteor- 
ology, magnetism  and  terrestrial  physics 
and  local  topographical,  geological,  bio- 
logical and  other  work  during  the  second 
winter  and  spring.  In  the  third  summer 
the  ship  will  again  push  southward,  and 
the  whole  expedition  will  return  home 
unless  the  welcome  news  come  that  funds 
sufficient  for  a  third  wintering  have  been 
secured.  On  the  homeward  voyage  the 
expedition  will  complete,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, the  accurate  survey  of  the  east  coast 
of  Graham's  Land,  and  the  bathymet- 
rical  survey  between  that  coast  and 
about  30  degrees  west  longitude. 

The  difficulties  of  transport  will  neces- 
sitate the  house  being  small ;  it  will  be  of 
Russian  construction,  built  of  logs. 
There  will  be  double  windows  and  doors, 
all  properly  secured  against  cold,  which, 
as  far  as  we  can  gather,  will  not  be  more 
intense  than  that  experienced  in  certain 
inland  parts  of  Russia.  There  will  be 
one  main  compartment  and  two  or  three 
smaller  ones.  Besides  this  there  will  be 
magnetical  and  meteorological  observa- 
tories and  store  houses  for  provisions  and 
gear  and  properly  sheltered  accommoda- 
tion for  40  dogs.  The  station  will  be 
lighted  by  electricity. 

The  great  value  of  such  an  expedition 
at  the  present  time  is  that  it  will  not 
only  secure  a  number  of  highly  interest- 
ing and  important  observations  in  the 
Antarctic,  but  that  these  observations 
will  enhance  and  he  enhanced  by  the  ob- 
servations being  carried  on  at  the  same 
time  by  the  German  and  British  expedi- 
tions on  the  Indian  and  Pacific  sides  of 
the  Antarctic.  The  Scottish  station 
completes  a  triangle  of  stations  round  the 
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South  Pole,  a  condition  very  favorable 
and  indeed  almost  indispensable  for  re- 
searches in  meteorological  science. 

T  have  been  assured  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  councils  of  most  of  the 
learned  societies  of  Scotland  that  they 
will  constitute  a  committee  of  advice,  to 
which  all  questions  concerning  the  details 
of  the  organization  and  scientific  work 
will  be  submitted.  The  cost  of  the  ex- 
pedition on  the  lines  indicated  will  be 
£35,000,  of  which  about  £10.000  has  al- 
ready been  secured.  Many  have  ex- 
pressed their  pleasure  in  hearing  of  a 
Scottish  Antarctic  expedition,  and  among 
them  Professor  Erich  von  Deygalski, 
who  says,  "  Wishing  the  best  result  to 
the  endeavors  made  in  this  direction,  I 
shall  be  very  happy  to  allow  the  German 


expedition  to  co-operate  with  the  planned 
Scottish  one." 

The  plans  have  been  long  considered, 
and  1  have  consulted  with  many  of  the 
leading  authorities  in  Europe  while  ma- 
turing them,  notably  I  may  mention  His 
Serene  Highness  the  Prince  of  Monaco 
and  Sir  John  .Murray.  They  arc  based 
on  the  experience  T  have  gained  during 
one  summer  I  spent  in  the  Antarctic  re- 
gions and  during  four  summers  and  one 
winter  in  the  Arctic  regions  and  during 
cruises  with  the  Prince  of  Monaco  and 
Mr.  Andrew  Coats,  doing  deep  sea 
sounding  and  dredging,  as  well  as  on 
my  experience  during  more  than  a  year 
on  the  wintry  summit  of  lien  Xevis. 
where  T  was  in  charge  of  the  observa- 
tory. 
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THE   crime  of    Bresci   may   have 
shortened     the     reign    of    King 
Humbert  by  ten  years,  but  it  has 
added,    perhaps,    two    centuries    to    the 
Monarchy." 

This  paradox  was  uttered  by  Giovanni 
Bovio,  the  great  philosopher  and  leader 
of  the  Republican  party  in  the  House  of 
Deputies.  While  it  has  a  great  signifi- 
cance because  of  the  man  who  said  it.  it 
describes  better  than  anything  else  the 
political  situation  in  the  Peninsula.  It 
explains  also  the  really  enthusiastic  re- 
ception that  almost  all  parties,  without 
distinction,  gave  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  with  which  Victor  Emanuel  111 
has  just  inaugurated  his  reign. 

In  the  twenty-two  years  during  which 
King  Humbert  ruled  he  saw  the  popu- 
larity which  the  House  of  Savoy  had 
gained  in  the  great  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, which  brought  her  from  the 
snowy  peaks  of  the  Piedmontese  Alps 
to  the  glorious  1 1  ill  of  the  Capitol,  gradu- 
ally decline,  and  latterly  almost  vanish. 
The  late  monarch,  although  valiantly 
brave  in  war  and  intrepidly  courageous 
mnler  all  circumstances,  did  not  appear 
to  his  people  to  have  those  gifts  which 
are  necessary  to  rule  a  country  like  Italy. 


Even  the  most  devoted  adherents  of  his 
house  often,  in  fact,  complained  of  the 
mechanical  way  in  which  Humbert  I  ac- 
complished his  functions  as  constitutional 
king,  reducing  them  to  a  passive  imper- 
sonal routine.  Nothing,  however,  could 
induce  him  to  change  this  attitude,  either 
because  he  was  incapable  of  anything 
else,  or,  as  some  assert,  because  he 
thought  that  in  a  country  where  the 
standard  of  political  education  is  not  vet 
adequate  to  the  freedom  of  the  institu- 
tions governing  her,  a  direct  participation 
of  the  sovereign  in  public  life  would  have 
resulted  in  throwing  him  into  the  vortex 
of  party  hatred.  However  that  may  be. 
the  fact  remains  that  the  policy  of  the 
late  King  displeased  the  people,  alienat- 
ing1 from  him,  one  after  the  other,  all  the 
different  parties,  and  all  the  evils  of  the 
country  which  are  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
dominant number  of  Italians  among  the 
Anarchists  were,  directly  or  indirectly, 
justly  or  unjustly,  attributed  to  him. 
During  his  reign  enormous  sums  were 
spent  that  Italy  might  rank  with  the 
Great  Powers;  army,  navy,  fortifications 
an-,  military  arsenals  were  created  almost 
from  nothing  to  keep  on  a  par  with  the 
Powers  of  the  Triple  Alliance  which  she 
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had  joined ;  railways  were  built,  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  Peninsula  were  recon- 
structed; all  things  which,  together  with 
the  ever  increasing  misgovernment,  led 

to  such  expenditure  as  to  cause  a  consid- 
erable impoverishment  of  the  countrv 
throug'h  the  necessary  augmentation  of 
the  taxes. 

This  may  be  considered  the  economic 
side  of  the  picture,  and  there  is  another, 
the  moral,  which  is  not  less  grave.  The 
peasant  and  working  classes  in  Italy, 
and  a  portion  also  of  what  is  called  the 
"  little  bourgeoisie."  were,  especially  in 
the  south,  so  ignorant  that  a  crusade  was 
started  against  the  illiterates,  and  com- 
pulsory education  was  established  in 
1877.  Although  having  every  disposi- 
tion, the  Government  could  not  strictly 
enforce  this  law,  being  handicapped  by 
want  of  means,  and  the  result  was  that 
in  some  places  it  remained  entirely  dis- 
regarded. As  a  consequence  the  pres- 
ent generation  has  an  average  of  40  per 
cent,  illiterates,  while  in  some  places  the 
instruction  has  been  so  elementary  as  sim- 
ply to  give  the  youth  of  the  country  over 
to  the  subversive  influence  of  bad  litera- 
ture, spread  broadcast  through  the  land. 

It  is  from  this  class — discontented  and 
debased  by  bad  reading,  vain,  anxious 
for  notoriety,  no  matter  how  obtained — 
that  those  who  commit  these  terrible 
crimes  are  recruited.  Their  intelligence 
is  inflamed  by  reading,  for  which  they 
have  not  the  necessary  culture,  so  that 
from  the  philosophy  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau  down  to  the  books  of  Tolstoi, 
Sebastian  Faure,  Elysee  Reclus  and  Kra- 
potkin  is  extracted  the  poison  which 
transforms  them  from  potential  into  red- 
handed  Anarchists.  To  make  this  situa- 
tion worse,  there  is  the  conflict  between 
Church  and  State,  which  in  no  other 
country  assumes  the  character  and  pro- 
portions which  it  does  in  Italy,  where, 
religion  being  turned  into  an  enemy  of 
the  national  institutions,  to  be  a  good 
Catholic  is  interpreted  as  supporting  the 
restoration  of  Temporal  Power.  The 
Government,  for  political  reasons  fight- 
ing the  Papacy,  has  seemed  to  favor 
atheism,  contributing  to  throw  discredit 
and  dislike  on  any  religious  feeling.  The 
people  growing  up  in  lay  schools  with- 
out church  instruction  have  had  no  curb, 
either  religious  or  moral,  and  anarchy, 
finding  the   proper   ground,    sowed    her 


seeds  which  have  yielded  fruit  in  politi- 
cal murders.  So  in  this  country,  where, 
as  we  have  seen,  so  many  things  are  lack- 
ing to  raise  the  moral  and  intellectual 
standard  to  the  level  already  reached  in 
other  lands,  even  the  religious  brake  is 
wanting. 

The  truth  about  Italy  is  that  she  is  now 
I'oing  through  a  crisis  due  to  the  fall  of 
society,  as  it  was  before — destroyed  not 
so  much  by  political  revolutions  as  by  the 
economic  events  of  the  last  twenty  years 
— while  the  foundations  of  the  new  order 
of  things  are  hardly  laid.  The  change 
from  one  condition  to  another  is  always 
extremely  difficult,  as  too  many  feelings, 
ideas  and  habits  are  concerned  which 
should  be  modified,  and  cannot  be  with 
the  necessary  quickness  and  without  con- 
vulsion. This  generates  that  large  num- 
ber of  unemployed,  dissatisfied,  desperate 
people,  among  whom  anarchism  collects 
its  most  vicious  and  determined  dis- 
ciples. 

The  Italians  have  furnished  in  the  last 
six  years,  since  the  death  of  President 
Carnot,  the  largest  contingent  of  the 
criminally  active  section  of  anarchism, 
being  considered  from  their  natural  dis- 
position and  their  hereditary  tendencies 
as  the  best  instruments  for  the  deeds  of 
the  "  countryless  "  band.  In  Italy  pas- 
sions are  more  fiery,  resentments  more 
deep,  hate  explodes  with  irresistible  im- 
pulsiveness, the  consequence  being  a  de- 
plorable facility  in  committing  bloody 
crimes.  The  average  number  of  Italians 
killed  every  year  in  quarrels  amounts  to 
4,000,  four  times  more  than  in  Prussia, 
five  times  more  than  in  France  and 
Switzerland,  and  sixteen  times  more  than 
in  England.  Notwithstanding  the  rigors 
of  the  law  and  the  efforts  made  through 
education,  it  has  not  yet  been  possible 
to  prevent  the  lower  classes  from  habitu- 
ally carrying  the  knife,  which  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  poniard  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Adding  to  all  this  the  instinctive 
love  of  conspiracy,  which  has  come  from 
forefathers  who  were  obliged  to  conspire, 
and  basely  shows  itself  now  in  the 
dreaded  secret  societies,  the  Mafia  and 
the  Camorra,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
what  a  precious  element  this  class  of 
Italian  is  to  International  Anarchism, 
and  how  naturally  he  conies  to  be  chosen 
for  the  foul  work  of  the  cult. 

For    such    a    situation,    which    every- 
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thing  seems  to  indicate  is  transitory,  most 
of  the  responsibility  was,  by  the  major- 
ity of  the  people,  laid  at  the  door  of  King 
1  [umbert,  it  being  considered  that  he  did 
not  exercise  sufficient  personal  influence 
and  direct  action  to  uproot  the  causes  of 
the  evil,  which  were  increased  by  the  fall- 
ing of  Parliamentarism  to  the  lowest 
level,  by  corruption  in  all  branches  of 
the  administration,  and  by  skepticism  and 
discouragement  becoming  general.  1  low- 
ever,  fortunately,  what  Queen  Margher- 
ita  called  "  the  greatest  crime  of  the  cen- 
tury " — succeeding  in  divining  the  sen- 
timent of  her  people,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing what  they  considered  the  defects  of 
J  [umbert  I  as  a  king,  universally  recog- 
nized in  him  the  superior  man  in  good- 
ness and  nobility — has  produced  a  reac- 
tion which  may  have  most  salutary  ef- 
fects. All  thinking  Italians  feel  ashamed 
that  their  country  is  once  again  desig- 
nated by  strangers,  not  as  the  alma 
parens  frit  gum  of  one  time,  but  as  the 
stepmother  of  her  children,  a  nest  of 
criminals  and  Anarchists.  This  is  why 
they  have  hailed  the  new  King  with  re- 
joicing, who,  from  his  first  steps,  from 
his  first  words,  has  shown  that  he  under- 
stands the  moment  to  be  critical,  and  has 
announced  himself  as  the  man — if  he  acts 
as  he  speaks — who  will  have  the  brain, 
the  fiber  and  the  determination  to  give 
impetus  to  a  new  life  which  will  bring 
about  a  moral,  material  and  political  re- 
generation. 

In  addressing  the  people  and  Parlia- 
ment King  Victor  Emanuel  III  had  the 
ability  to  touch  briefly  on  each  point  felt 
to  be  vital  by  the  nation,  forgetting  noth- 
ing: the  demonstration  of  affection  to 
his  house ;  the  faithfulness  to  free  insti- 
tutions of  his  predecessors,  who,  like 
King  Charles  Albert  and  Victor  Emanuel 
II,  risked  life  and  throne  to  uphold  them  ; 
the  necessity  of  rigorously  applying  the 
law  impartially  to  all ;  the  fervid  patriot- 
ism of  the  past  as  a  sign  that  Italy  can- 
not fail  in  the  future;  the  determination 
to  bring  about  internal  concord  for  the 
belter  development  of  the  intellectual  and 
economic  energy  of  the  country;  and  the 
need  of  educating  the  people  to  be  patri- 


otic, honest,  religious  and  industrious. 
All  this  was  said  with  such  an  accent  of 
truth  and  conviction,  with  such  an  em- 
pnasis  impossible  to  translate,  that  the 
whole  is  considered,  not  one  of  the  usual 
programs  destined  to  remain  a  dead  let- 
ter, but  as  the  clearing  of  the  deck  for 
action.  It  Victor  Emanuel  III  proves 
to  have  the  intelligence  and  force  of  char- 
acter promised  by  his  speech,  the  para- 
dox advanced  by  Giovanni  Bovio  may 
become  an  acknowledged  truth,  which, 
however,  especially  abroad,  needs  ex- 
planation. 

The  I  louse  of  Savoy  has  become  what 
it  is  at  present  in  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  by  putting  itself  at  the  head 
of  the  revolutions  which  brought  about 
the  annihilation  of  the  seven  tyrannies 
that  were  grinding  down  the  people. 
This  gathered  about,  in  that  epic  period, 
all  Italians,  without  distinction  of  faith 
and  party,  who  wished  the  unity  of  the 
land  and  independence  from  foreign 
yokes.  The  great  deed  once  accom- 
plished, with  the  taking  of  Rome  in 
1870,  the  gratitude  felt  for  the  part  taken 
by  this  noble  house  continued  to  keep 
the  whole  nation — including  a  large  con- 
tingent of  Republicans,  who,  like  Crispi, 
turned  monarchists — entirely  loval  to  it, 
making  King  Victor  Emanuel  II  a  na- 
tional idol.  However,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Piedmonte,  where  the  House  of 
Savoy  has  ruled  for  centuries,  and 
where  love  for  it  is  deeply  rooted  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  in  the  other  regions 
of  the  Peninsula  her  popularity  only 
originates  from  having  successfully  led 
the  national  movement  from  1848  to 
1870,  without  doubt  a  great  merit,  but 
which  after  this  lapse  of  time  requires 
strengthening  and  great  wisdom  on  the 
part  of  the  ruler.  In  one  word,  mon- 
archy is  not  maintained  in  the  larger  part 
of  Italy  from  far-back  tradition,  but  be- 
cause, given  the  present  situation,  it 
seems  the  best  form  of  government  to 
preserve  the  unity  and  to  hasten  over 
this  transitory  period  toward  prosperity. 
So  the  moment  this  faith  is  shaken  the 
Monarchy  stands  on  slippery  ground. 

ROMS,    I  I'.M.Y. 


New  Glimpses  ol  Poe. 

By  James  A.    Harrison, 

Professor  of  English  and  Romance  Languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 
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POE   AS   A   STUDENT. 


THE  following  recollections  of  Mr. 
William  Wertenbaker,  appointed 
Librarian  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  by  Jefferson  himself,  were 
drawn  up  in  1869,  when  the  aged  Libra- 
rian was  still  living,  but  have  never  had  an 
adequate  presentation  to  the  public.  They 
appeared  eighteen  years  ago  in  the  Uni- 
versity Magazine  (a  local  publication), 
and  have  been  utilized  to  a  slight  degree 
by  Poe's  biographers  (among  others  by 
Air.  Woodberry  in  his  admirable  Life). 
A  close  inspection  has  revealed  numerous 
and  important  errors  in  the  Wertenbaker 
account  of  Poe's  university  career,  the 
detection  of  which  is  due  to  the  re- 
searches of  Mr.  S.  Poitevent,  a  recent 
student  of  the  university.  Mr.  Werten- 
baker says : 

"  Mr.  Poe  was  a  student  during  the  second 
session,  which  commenced  February  1st  and 
terminated  December  15th,  1826.  He  signed 
the  matriculation  book  on  the  14th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  remained  in  good  standing  until  the 
session  closed.  He  was  born  on  the  19th  day 
of  January,  1809,  being  a  little  over  17  when 
he  matriculated.  He  entered  the  schools  of 
Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  attending  the 
lectures  in  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Spanish  and 
Italian. 

"  I  was  myself  a  member  of  the  last  three 
classes,  and  can  testify  that  he  was  tolerably 
regular  in  his  attendance,  and  a  successful  stu- 
dent, having  obtained  distinction  at  the  Final 
Examination  in  Latin  and  French ;  and  this 
was  at  that  time  the  highest  honor  a  student 
could  obtain.  The  present  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  degrees  had  not  then  been  adopted. 
Under  existing  regulations  he  would  have 
graduated  in  the  two  languages  above  named, 
and  have  been  entitled  to  diplomas.  On  one 
occasion  Professor  Blaetterman  requested  his 
Italian  class  to  render  into  English  verse  a 
portion  of  the  lesson  in  Tasso,  which  he  had 
assigned  them  for  the  next  lecture.  He  did 
not  require  this  of  them  as  a  regular  class  exer- 
cise, but  recommended  it  as  one  from  which 
he  thought  the  students  would  derive  benefit. 
At  the  next  lecture  on  Italian  the  Professor 
stated  from  his  chair  that  Mr.  Poe  was  the 
only  member  of  the  class  who  had  responded  to 
his  suggestion,  and  paid  a  very  high  compli- 
ment to  his  performance.     As  Librarian  I  had 


frequent  official  intercourse  with  Mr.  Poe,  but 
it  was  at  or  near  the  close  of  the  session  before 
I  met  him  in  the  social  circle.  After  spending 
an  evening  together  at  a  private  house,  he  in- 
vited me  in  on  our  return  to  his  room.  It 
was  a  cold  night  in  December,  and  his  fire  hav- 
ing gone  pretty  nearly  out,  by  the  aid  of  some 
tallow  candles,  and  the  fragments  of  a  small 
table  which  he  broke  up  for  the  purpose,  he 
soon  rekindled  it,  and  by  its  comfortable  blaze 
I  spent  a  very  pleasant  hour  with  him.  On 
this  occasion  he  spoke  with  regret  of  the  large 
amount  of  money  he  had  wasted  and  of  the 
debts  he  had  contracted  during  the  session.  If 
my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  he  estimated  his  in- 
debtedness at  $2,000,  and,  tho  they  were  gam- 
ing debts,  he  was  earnest  and  emphatic  in  the 
declaration  that  he  was  bound  by  honor  to  pay, 
at  the  earliest  opportunity,  every  cent  of  them. 
He  certainly  was  not  habitually  intemperate, 
but  he  may  occasionally  have  entered  into  a 
frolic.  I  often  saw  him  in  the  lecture  room 
and  in  the  library,  but  never  in  the  slightest 
degree  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  Among  the  professors  he  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  sober,  quiet  and  orderly 
young  man,  and  to  them  and  the  officers  his 
deportment  was  uniformly  that  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  polished  gentleman.  Altho  his  prac- 
tice of  gaming  did  escape  detection,  the  hardi- 
hood, intemperance  and  reckless  wildness  im- 
puted to  him  by  his  biographers,  had  he  been 
guilty  of  them,  must  inevitably  have  come  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  faculty  and  met  with 
merited  punishment.  The  records  of  which  I 
was  then,  and  am  still,  the  custodi?n,  ?ttest  that 
at  no  time  during  the  session  did  he  fall  under 
the  censure  of  the  faculty.  Mr.  Poe's  connec- 
tion with  the  university  was  dissolved  by  the 
termination  of  the  session  on  the  15th  of  De- 
cember, 1826.  He  then  wanted  little  over  a 
month  of  having  attained  to  the  age  of  18 ; 
the  date  of  his  birth  was  plainly  entered  in 
his  own  handwriting  on  the  matriculation  book. 
Were  he  now  living  his  age  on  the  19th  of  this 
month  ("January,  1869)  would  be  60.  He 
never  returned  to  the  university,  and  I  think  it 
probable  that  the  night  I  visited  him  was  the 
last  he  spent  here.  I  draw  this  inference  not 
from  memory,  but  from  the  fact,  that  having 
no  further  use  for  his  candles  and  table  he 
made  fuel  of  them. 

"  Mr.  Poe's  works  are  more  in  demand  and 
more  read  than  those  of  any  other  author, 
American  or  foreign,  now  in  the  library.  To 
gratify  curiosity.  I  copy  from  the  register  a 
list  of  the  books  which  Mr.  Poe  borrowed  from 
the  library  while  he  was  a  student:  Rollin — 
'  Histoire  Ancienne,'  '  Histoire  Romaine :  ' 
Robertson's — '  America ;  '   Marshall's—'  Wash- 
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jngton;'     Voltaire — '  Histoire     Particuliere ; ' 

Dufief's — '  Nature  Displayed.' 

'  University  of  Virginia,  January,  1869." 

Mr.  Poitevent's  etude  analyzes  the 
Wertenbaker  memoir  carefully,  and  cor- 
rects it  in  some  important  particulars. 
Among  these  are  the  facts  that  he  did 
not  sign  the  matriculation  in  his  own 
handwriting,  and  there  is  no  faculty  rec- 
ord of  his  attending  any  classes  but  the 
Senior  Latin  and  the  Senior  French,  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  "  excelled  " 
(Faculty  Minutes,  December  15th,  1826, 
Vol.  II,  p.  3).  When  summoned  before 
the  faculty  with  eight  of  his  fellow  stu- 
dents to  testify  whether  or  not  certain 
university  hotel-keepers  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  playing  at  games  of  chance  with 
the  students  in  their  dormitories,  Poe 
simply  says : 

"  Edgar  Poe  never  heard  until  now  of  any 
hotel  keepers  playing  cards  or  drinking  with 
students."    (Faculty  Minutes,  Vol.   II,  p.    15). 


There  is  no  record  of  rustication,  ex- 
pulsion or  punishment  of  any  kind  in- 
flicted in  the  official  books  of  the  univer- 
sity.    Mr.  Poitevent  continues: 

He  was  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth 
student  who  matriculated.  He  entered  Feb- 
ruary 14th,  1826:  gave  his  name  as  Edgar  A. 
Poe:  date  of  birth,  "  19th  of  January,  1809;" 
parent  or  guardian.  "  John  Allen,"  the  e  after- 
ward having  been  changed  in  lead-pencil  to 
a;  place  of  residence,  "Richmond;"  profess- 
ors attended,  "Long"  I  Professor  of  Greek 
and  Latin]  and  "  Blaettermann "  LProfessor  of 
French,  German,  Italian.  Spanish,  Anglo- 
Saxon!.  Under  the  head  of  "  Remarks  "  there 
is  a  blank  opposite  his  name.  The  custom 
then  prevailing  was  for  the  Proctor  to  write 
under  this  head  the  final  disposition  of  each 
student;  thus,  if  one  withdrew,  or  was  sus- 
pended, or  was  expelled  before  the  end  of  this 
session,  the  fact  was  duly  registered;  other- 
wise the.  blank  remained.  And.  therefore, 
the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  he  was 
neither  expelled,  as  Dr.  Griswold  asserts,  nor 
suspended,  according  to  Mr.  Lowell.  Hence 
from  the  I'mctor's  point  of  view,  his  record 
is  clean  of  all  college  dishonor. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 


About    the    Purple    Grackle. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


THIS  summer  I  have  been  studying 
the  purple  grackle  under  very  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  and  (con- 
tradictory as  it  may  seem)  these  same  cir- 
cumstances have  been  extremely  annoy- 
ing. The  trees  amid  which  our  summer 
home  is  set  became  the  chosen  nesting 
places  of  thirty  grackles,  fifteen  pairs ; 
they  were  early  coiners,  too,  and  so  got 
ahead  of  all  the  other  birds,  even  the 
robins. 

The  first  known  about  their  nesting 
was  a  morning  concert  in  April.  They 
awoke  me  at  break  of  day  with  a  sudden 
swish  of  wings,  like  an  erratic  breeze- 
gust,  followed  by  short,  twanging  cries 
scarcely  musical,  yet  touched  with  a 
promise  of  springtide  freshness.  A  silent 
few  had  been  seen  coming  and  going  in 
the  pines  for  a  fortnight ;  but  this  was 
the  first  outright  assumption  of  pro- 
prietorship over  my  premises.  It  was  a 
mass  meeting  to  resolve  that  here  they 
meant  to  nest  ex  more. 

At  first  I  was  bellicose,  and  1  began  to 
investigate  the  propriety  of  slaughter. 
These  birds  are  of  filthy  habit — not  to  a 


greater  extent  than  most  other  large  spe- 
cies, perhaps — and  they  like  making  a 
great  racket.  They  scatter  egg  shells 
and  unhatchable  eggs  on  your  lawn ; 
moreover,  they  attack  your  small  fruit 
and  garden  dainties  in  the  bud,  as  it 
were.  Thirty  of  them  make  quite  a  little 
army  ;  thirty  voices  sound  like  a  legion  ; 
fifteen  nests  of  the  ordinary  grackle  ar- 
chitecture are  not  ornamental  up  in  your 
tree-tops.  And  when  comes  a  heavy  rain 
with  wind,  these  same  bulky  nests  are 
shaken  down  on  the  grass,  hideous  dis- 
figurements, to  be  removed  at  no  little 
trouble. 

I  knew  all  this  and  more ;  I  weighed 
it  against  the  claim  of  the  grackles  and 
decided  to  shoot  the  whole  rookery  of 
them.  But  for  some  inscrutable  reason 
a  dilatory  mood  delayed  the  beginning 
of  slaughter  until  1  became  interested  in 
the  nesting  details  which  were  frankly 
offered  to  my  observation.  Two  and 
two,  a  sheeny  male  and  a  dusky  female, 
the  whole  flock  strutted  here  and  yonder 
in  the  grounds  industriously  looking  for 
building  materials.  From  my  desk,  drawn 
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close  to  a  window,  a  glance  was  sufficient 
to  take  in  the  movements  of  one  or  two 
pairs  at  almost  any  moment,  especially 
during  the  early  morning  hours.  They 
are  good  workers,  male  and  female  shar- 
ing the  burdens ;  but  the  male  loses  con- 
siderable time  in  going  through  certain 
grotesquely  comical  antics  for  the  pur- 
pose of  displaying  his  beauty  to  his  wife. 
He  lifts  the  gay,  copper-dashed  feathers 
of  his  neck  and  shoulders,  slightly 
spreads  his  iridescent  wings  and  struts 
in  a  close  circle  around  the  object  of  his 
adoration.  She  pays  him  scant  atten- 
tion ;  but  demurely  keeps  up  the  search 
for  sticks,  stringy  grass-roots,  leaves 
and  pine-needles  for  the  making  of  her 
house. 

It  is  a  great  rest  for  the  desk- weary 
eyes  of  a  plodding  penman  to  look  out 
upon  a  soft  green  sward  dappled  with 
shade  and  sunshine,  where  the  grackles, 
robins,  doves  and  golden  winged  flickers 
take  turns  at  their  restless  activities.  My 
working  window  gives  upon  a  fair  gar- 
den of  native  trees  with  some  alien  pines 
forty  years  old  set  here  and  there.  In 
spring  the  grass  is  flecked  with  violets, 
claytonias,  wake-robins  and  wild  wind- 
flowers,  among  which  the  grackles  strut 
high  headed  with  a  peculiar  wagging 
motion.  Their  eyes — pale  straw  color — 
look  glassy  white  and  seem  to  stare  in  a 
spirit  of  cold  atrocity  at  nothing  in  par- 
ticular. They  and  the  robins  fight,  victory 
alternating  evenly,  and  at  last  they  agree 
to  share  my  trees  and  other  out-door 
belongings.  Rut  the  grackles  prove 
treacherous,  occasionally  tearing  eggs  or 
young  from  the  sweet  singers'  nests  and 
even  scattering  the  nests  themselves  in 
fragments  all  about.  While  this  does  not 
happen  frequently,  it  exasperates  me  on 
principle.  A  broken  compact  under  cir- 
cumstances of  such  unlimited  villainy 
seems  to  call  for  capital  punishment. 
Still  I  withhold  the  stroke. 

Early  in  May  a  pair  of  doves  built  a 
rickety,  uncertain  sketch  of  a  nest  on  a 
level  bough  not  twenty-five  feet  from 
my  window.  Two  eggs  were  laid  in  it. 
The  doves  were  happy  and  on  the  point 
of  beginning  incubation,  when  early  one 
morning  along  the  limb  sidewise  crept  a 
male  grackle.  I  saw  him  just  before  he 
reached  the  nest ;  but  by  the  time  I  had 
rushed  out  to  drive  him  away  both  eggs 
"were  smashed  and  the  flimsv,  scaffold- 


like  nest  was  a  little  puff  of  scattered 
sticks  agitating  the  circumambient  foli- 
age. "  Chack  !  Chack  !  "  snapped  the 
grackle  contemptuously,  and  then  he 
Hew  away.  It  was  a  deed  worthy  of  a 
jay.     I  had  not  expected  it  of  a  grackle. 

1  have  not  convicted  the  grackle  of 
stealing  fruit.  He  may  taste  a  berry  or 
a  grape.  J  hit  he  has  a  nasty  habit  of 
snipping  off  flower-buds.  I  watched 
three  or  four  in  a  cherry-tree  deftly  cut- 
ting away  with  their  keen  mandibles  the 
fruit  blossoms  that  were  nearly  ready  to 
open.  They  did  not  eat  them;  but  I  ob- 
served that  they  took  them  into  their 
mouths,  nibbled  them  and  seemed  to  get 
from  them  something  that  they  liked. 
In  the  vegetable  garden  they  pluck  the 
lobes  of  bean  and  pea  as  soon  as  they 
appear  above  ground.  Many  of  these 
they  have  scattered  between  the  rows, 
and  1  do  not  know  that  they  eat  any  of 
them. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a  bird 
so  trim,  neat  and  beautiful  as  the  grackle 
uses  mud  in  the  making  of  its  nest.  Pre- 
sumably the  object  would  be  to  fasten  the 
cup  in  place,  but  every  displaced  nest  that 
I  have  examined  seemed  to  have  fallen 
wholly  on  account  of  the  great  weight  of 
the  mortar  when  saturated  with  rain. 

The  grackles,  on  the  whole,  have  not 
permanently  won  their  way  with  me ; 
the  trouble  they  have  given  outweighs 
their  beauty,  their  cheerfulness  and  their 
interesting  characteristics.  Next  year 
they  must  go  elsewhere  or  be  shot.  Prob- 
ably more  robins  than  grackles  nested  in 
our  trees,  and  quite  as  many  doves ;  but 
it  was  to  the  grackles  that  we  had  to 
charge  nearly  all  the  filth  and  litter.  We 
shall  welcome  dove,  robin,  catbird,  car- 
dinal grosbeak,  flicker  and  brown  thrush 
next  spring.  The  grackles  are  fore- 
warned. They  must  not  lead  their  "clang- 
ing rookery  home,"  expecting  a  pleasant 
greeting  from  us.  Fifteen  huge,  filthy, 
mud-daubed  nests,  cherry-trees  clipped  of 
their  bloom-buds,  the  nests  of  singing 
birds  destroyed,  a  vegetable  garden  mali- 
ciously raided  time  and  again,  a  fair  lawn 
splashed  with  offensive  droppings  and 
such  a  din  every  morning  at  day-break 
as  only  grackles  can  make  amount  to  a 
sum  of  objections  quite  prohibitory  of 
amicable  arrangement.  Come  all  the 
other  birds ;  but  let  the  grackles  beware ! 

Crawfordsvii.i.e,  Ind. 
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By  Burton  Egbert  Stevenson. 


BUSHNELL  threw  clown  his  pen  so 
savagely  that  the  ink  splashed  over 
the  blotter. 

"  There,"  he  said,  pushing  a  sheet  of 
paper  covered  with  figures  toward  the 
other  man,  "  you  will  find  a  full  state- 
ment there  of  both  assets  and  liabilities," 
and  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  a 
sigh  of  utter  weariness. 

Rogers  took  the  paper  and  ran  his  eye 
down  the  columns  with  a  rapidity  gained 
by  long  practice.  As  he  saw  the  totals, 
he  glanced  at  Bushnell  in  a  surprised 
way. 

"  You  will  pay  out  dollar  for  dollar," 
he  remarked.     "  That  is  good." 

"  Yes,"  said  Bushnell,  gloomily,  "  it  is 
the  one  redeeming  feature  of  the  whole 
business." 

The  other  hesitated  a  moment  as  tho 
at  a  loss  how  to  continue,  and  pulled 
nervously  at  his  mustache. 

"  The  two  amounts  balance  exactly,  or 
nearly  so,"  he  said,  at  last.  "  There  will 
be  nothing  left  for  you." 

"  I  know  it,"  snapped  Bushnell,  short- 
ly. "  You  need  not  remind  me  of  it, 
Rogers.    Do  you  suppose  I  am  an  idiot  ?  " 

The  lawyer  glanced  at  his  friend  from 
under  his  eyebrows,  and  hesitated  again. 
Evidently  what  he  had  to  say  was  not 
easily  said. 

"  J  suppose  you  know,"  he  continued, 
finally,  "that  this  is  not  necessary;  that 
there  are  ways  in  which  it  could  be 
avoided  ?  " 

Bushnell  stirred  impatiently  in  his 
chair,  but  he  did  not  meet  the  other's 
eyes. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  irritably,  "  I  know  it. 
1  went  over  all  that  ground  this  after- 
noon. Don't  remind  me  of  it.  I  have 
fought  that  battle." 

Rogers  nodded  gravely. 

'  That's  more  than  most  men  can  say," 
he  remarked.  "  It  was  my  duty,  as  your 
lawyer,  to  remind  yon  of  every  possibil- 
ity.    I  am  glad  you  chose  the  other  way." 

It  was  a  great  deal  for  the  hard-headed 
man   of  business   to   say,   and   be   turned 
back  to  the  paper  with  pursed  lips  and  a 
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face  slightly  reddened  by  unaccustomed 
emotion. 

"  It  is  a  good  showing,"  be  said,  at  last. 
"  Much  better  than  the  street  has  any  rea- 
son to  expect — or  any  right  to  expect,  for 
that  matter.  This  is  the  statement  you 
wish  posted  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  answered  Bushnell,  "  that's 
what  I  made  it  out  for,"  and  then  as  the 
other  arose  to  go,  "  I  want  to  get  out  of 
town  for  a  few  days,  Rogers.  I'm  be- 
ginning to  feel  run  down,  with  the  ac- 
cursed worry.  I'll  not  be  needed  here, 
will  I  ?  " 

"  No.  1  can  attend  to  everything,  I 
think,"  and  the  lawyer  folded  the  state- 
ment carefully  and  put  it  in  his  pocket- 
book.  "  Where  can  I  reach  you,  in  case 
1  need  you?  " 

"  At  Lexington,  Greene  Count  v." 

"  IntheCatskills?" 

,(  Yes." 

"  Born  there,  weren't  vou?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  All  right,"  and  the  lawyer  turned 
toward  the  door.  "  That's  the  best  place 
to  go,  I'm  sure.  Good-by.  I  hope  the 
rest  will  do  you  good." 

"  Thanks  ;  "  and  Bushnell  pulled  him- 
self to  his  feet.  The  two  men  shook 
bands.     "  Good-by,"  he  said. 

Bushnell  dropped  back  into  his  chair 
as  the  door  closed.  His  head  fell  for- 
ward upon  his  hands,  and  the  bitterness 
and  futility  of  it  all  weighted  him  down. 
The  rush  and  roar  of  the  street  drifted  in 
through  the  windows  and  filled  the  room, 
but  he  did  not  hear  it,  for  he  was  far 
away.  He  bad  left  that  little  village  in 
the  Catskills  full  of  hope  and  purpose — 
it  was  not  long  ago  in  time,  but  how  long 
in  events — and  for  a  space  it  seemed  he 
was  to  win  bis  battle  against  the  street. 
For  he  bad  determined  to  win.  It  had 
come  upon  him  suddenly — this  fever  to 
show  the  stuff  that  was  in  him — and  he 
bad  thought  it  all  out  one  moonlight  night 
away  up  on  the  side  of  Vly  Mountain. 
Me  bad  laid  bis  plans  carefully  and  bad 
dreamed  of  millions.  But  the  odds  bad 
been  too  great,  and  be  bad  been  caught  in 
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the  ruins  of  the  edifice  which  his  own 
brain  had  built  and  crushed  utterly.  But 
the  bitterest  thought  of  all  was  that  he 
must  go  back  empty-handed,  when  he  had 
hoped  to  take  so  much.  It  was  not  for 
himself  alone  he  had  hoped  to  win. 

The  station  at  Shandakin,  a  long,  low, 
grimy  structure,  was  almost  deserted  as 
Bushnell  stepped  off  the  train  the  next 
afternoon.  Only  the  stage  was  there,  as 
it  was  every  day,  ready  for  the  ten-mile 
journey  over  the  hills  to  Lexington,  and 
he  grasped  the  hand  of  the  old  driver 
with  real  warmth. 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  vou,  Jim,"  he  said. 
"  How  are  all  the  folks  ?  " 

"  Oh,  they're  all  right,  I  reckon.  But 
you  look  kind  er  peaked,  Mr.  Bushnell. 
Been  workin'  too  hard,  I  'spect." 

Bushnell  laughed. 

"That  may  be  it,"  he  said.  "Any 
way,  I  decided  that  a  week  or  two  back 
here  in  the  hills  would  do  me  good." 

"  So  'twill,"  nodded  the  driver,  "  an' 
the  folks  will  be  glad  to  see  you,  I  reckon. 
Got  any  luggage  ?  " 

"  Only  this,"  and  Bushnell  held  up  the 
grip  he  carried  in  his  hand. 

"  All  right.  Pile  in.  You're  the  only 
passenger." 

Bushnell  "  piled  in  "  accordingly.  Jim 
clambered  to  the  front  seat,  clucked  to 
the  horses,  and  they  were  off.  The  road 
for  the  first  few  miles  wound  through  a 
wood  of  stately  pines,  and  Bushnell  lay 
back  in  his  seat  and  took  great  breaths  of 
the  fragrant  air,  and  felt  his  pulse  beating 
with  renewed  vigor.  Up  and  up  climbed 
the  coach  toward  the  "  notch,"  a  mere 
dent  in  the  chain  of  mountains,  and  the 
air  grew  cool  and  bracing.  A  brook- 
plashed  along  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
Bushnell  remembered  with  peculiar  vivid- 
ness how  many  trout  he  had  caught  in  it 
when  he  was  a  boy.  He  felt  his  hands 
itching  to  get  hold  of  a  pole  again,  and 
the  nostalgia  of  asphalt  and  crowded 
streets,  which  had  been  on  him  for  the 
past  two  years,  slipped  from  him  imper- 
ceptibly. 

The  sun  was  dipping  behind  the  range 
of  hills  in  the  West  as  they  reached  the 
summit  of  the  notch,  and  stopped  to  get 
a  drink  from  the  spring  which  bubbled 
from  beneath  a  great  rock  at  the  roadside. 
An  old  fruit  can  was  the  only  drinking 
vessel,  but  Bushnell  took  a  long  draught 
of  the  sparkling  water.     He  felt  his  brain 


clearing,  his  nerves  growing  steadier,  and 
the  great  city,  with  its  crush  of  money- 
hunters,  seemed  very  far  away. 

The  horses  felt  their  way  cautiously 
down  into  the  valley  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ridge,  and  sped  on  through  the  dusk 
toward  home.  The  noises  of  the  night 
began  to  sound  from  the  wood  on  either 
hand — the  croaking  of  the  frogs,  the 
chirping  of  the  crickets.  How  long  it 
had  been  since  he  had  heard  them !  It  al- 
most seemed  as  if  they  were  welcoming 
him  back.  The  air  seemed  charged  with 
electricity.  Now  they  were  near  the  Scho- 
harie, and  its  waters  danced  with  phos- 
phorescence as  they  plashed  noisily  over 
the  stones.  Surely  this  was  better  music 
than  that  of  the  ticker,  and  Bushnell 
breathed  a  sigh  of  thankfulness  that  he 
left  the  uproar  of  the  street  far  behind. 

At  last  he  saw  the  twinkling  lights 
which  told  him  that  he  was  near  his  jour- 
ney's end.  They  danced  and  brightened 
and  grew  larger.  A  dog  barked,  and  two 
or  three  women  came  to  the  doors  to  see 
the  coach  go  by.  But  Bushnell  was  look- 
ing through  the  window  up  toward  the 
hillside.  His  heart  leaped  as  he  saw  a 
light  there. 

"  Jim,"  he  said,  suddenly,  "  let  me 
down  here.  Take  my  bag  on  to  the 
house  and  tell  them  I'll  be  there  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour." 

The  driver  pulled  up  his  horses  with- 
out a  word,  and  watched  Bushnell  for  a 
moment  as  he  struck  off  up  the  hillside. 
And  when  he  clucked  to  his  horses  again, 
there  was  a  light  of  comprehension  in  his 
eyes. 

Bushnell  climbed  steadily  upward 
along  the  path.  The  unaccustomed  exer- 
cise made  him  breathe  quickly,  but  in  a 
moment  he  saw  the  house  standing  out 
against  the  sky,  its  windows  warm  with 
light.  How  well  he  knew  the  path.  His 
throat  contracted  queerly  as  he  went  on 
toward  it,  and  his  heart  leaped  suddenly, 
for  he  saw  something  white  running 
toward  him. 

"  Oh,  Tom,"  cried  a  girl's  voice,  and  in 
an  instant  she  was  in  his  arms. 

For  a  moment  he  could  not  speak.  He 
could  only  gaze  down  into  her  upturned 
eyes.  And  as  she  looked  up  at  him,  she 
saw  the  cloud  upon  his  face  and  drew 
quickly  away. 

"What  is  it,  Tom?"  she  asked, 
"  What  has  happened?  " 
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lie  dropped  her  hands,  with  a  feeling 
that  he  had  no  right  to  hold  them. 

"  The  worst  that  could  happen,"  he  an- 
swered, bitterly.  "  I  have  played — and 
lost." 

"  1  ,os1  ?  "  she  echoed. 

-  Yes,  lost." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  failed?  " 
she  asked,  coming  closer  to  him,  her  face 
suddenly  white. 

"  That's  it.  Failed.  For  every  dollar 
l*m  worth." 

She  put  her  hands  upon  his  arm  and  he 
could  feel  them  trembling. 

"  Tom,  tell  me,"  she  whispered.  "  did 
you  lose  it  all — theirs  as  well  as  yours?  " 

lie  laughed,  but  with  a  touch  of  anger 
n  his  voice. 

"  It's  not  quite  so  had  as  that.  I  didn  t 
lose  a  cent  of  any  one  else's  money — only 
all  my  own.      Isn't  that  enough?  " 

The  color  came  hack  into  her  face  in  a 
great  wave. 

"Oh,   1   am  so  glad,"  she  cried.      "  So 


glad,'"  and  she  came  close  to  him  and 
clasped  her  arms  about  his  neck  and 
kissed  him.  The  moon  was  silvering  the 
tree-tops  and  Hooding  the  valley  with  soft 
radiance.  "  Look  about  you,  Tom,"  she 
said,  still  holding  him  with  one  hand. 
"  It  is  a  good  world  that  you  left — a 
sweet  world.  It  is  worth  living  in.  Now, 
tell  me.  what  does  money  matter?" 

lie  looked  about  at  the  horizon  and 
hack  again  into  her  eyes. 

"  It  doesn't  matter,"  he  said,  "  not  here. 
Xot  a  hit." 

And  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and  the 
waters  of  the  hrook  seemed  to  catch  up 
the  words  and  send  them  echoing  up  and 
down  the  valley.  *'  It  doesn't  matter,  not 
here.      Not  a  hit." 

For  a  moment  she  stood  so,  looking  at 
him. 

"  It  was  a  dream,"  she  said,  at  last, 
very  softly.  "  ( )nly  a  dream.  Forget  it, 
dear.  This  is  the  awakening.  Is  it  not 
a  sweet  one.  Tom  ?  " 

Chillii  othe,  Ohio. 


The  Last  Spanish   Budget  in   Porto  Rico. 

By  J.   D.  Whelpley. 
II. 

IN  the  first  article  of  the  royal  decree  The  recapitulation  of  the  expense  hud- 

of  the  Queen  Regent  which  preced-  get  is  found  to  he  divided  into  six  sec- 

ed   the   announcement   of    the     last  tions,  as  follows : 

Porto   Rico  budget  it  was  stated:    "The     Section   One.    General  obligations W88,50L60 

expenses   of   the    State    in    the    island    of     Section  Two.    Dept.  of  Justice J&SS-!! 

,,,,•,-,,-,  .      ,.  Section    Three.     War 1,252,377.76 

rortO   KlCO   tor  the  fiscal    year  Ol    [897-0     Section   Pour.    Finance 260,800.00 

are   placed   at   $3,536,342.19."      The   sec-  US  Iff'  G^and  Protect.on7.7.7.     i£S3 

ond  article  says:   "  The  revenue  to  cover  ,„  ,  ,                                                 ~>Menta,a 

.  ...  .       '  .  ,    .  ,  .  I  dial     ?.>.;>•:.(>. o42. 19 

the  obligations  mentioned  111  the  preced- 
ing  article    is   estimated   at   $3,939,500."  A    somewhat    more   detailed    summary 
In  the  same  decree  it  is  provided  that  all  (,f  expenses  subdivides  the  above  sections 
of  the  revenue  raised  by  taxation  shall  go  aD0U*  as  follows: 
to  the  island  government  except  fifty  per  General  obligations. 
cent,  of  "  territorial   taxation  "  and'  fifty  gjgSJ  °?  *}*}^?  *?™}^  ™*?.\\  SiSS 

per  cent,  of  the  revenue  from  taxes  upon     Incidental  expenses 77. 

,'.  •     ,  ,  ,,,,'.    ,.       National   pawnshop    (civil) 85,000.00 

industry    and     commerce.  In     brief.     National   pawnshop    (military) 71.000.00 

from  these  two  sources  was  to  come  the  B^iii^'i*  marinV.V.'.V.V.V.V:  isffioo 

tribute  to  Spain.    I>v  reference  to  the  de-    Pensioners  of  an  kinds 24.000.00 

.    •  ,         ,-,ii       1         '•.    •      ,-  11         ,,•       Officers  retired  on  salary 9,000.00 

tails   ot    the   budgel    it    IS    lound   that    this     Emigration   from  America 700.00 

amounts  to  about  $843,000.  which  item  is     Improvements  on  Institutions 11. 

not  included  in  the  totals  of  the  expense       Total  $498,501.60 

or  income  budget.*  Department  of  Justice 

*  It  must   be  borne  constantly  in   mind  that  these  v. i lues      Courts    Jlfit.  Ils.7."i 

are  all  staled  in  Porto  Rico  silver  money,  of  which  it  takes       Ca1  hrdral    pries  I  s 42,400.00 

at  least  $1.60  to  equal  one   United  States  dollar       For  con-       Parochial    priests 124,940.00 

vciiictuc  the  silver  values   arc  retained    ill    the   analysis  of        Public    Worship    and    clergy 26,270.00 

the  budget,  but  at  least   one  third  must   be  deducted  from       Prisons   and   garrisons.  . 65,890.00 

each  amount  to  arrive  at  the  real  values  as  understood  by  

the  people  of  the  United  States.  Total    $123,918.75 
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War.  The  character  of  the  items  in  the  ex- 

Staff  and  administration $110,616.83  ,,,,,,<.„    „nri    Innnme*    Kurlo-^tc    mupc    cr.mp> 

Army,  actual  and  regular 860,968.18  pense    and    income    DUdgets    gives    some 

volunteer   3S-!-1  idea   of    the    complications    in    the    task 

Supplies,   etc 149,356.(5  ...  .  l 

Miscellaneous  18,518.64  which  awaits  those  chosen  to  determine 

-,.,,,.,,  .$1,233,055.40  upon  a  new  and  equitable  system  of  tax- 

Finance.  ation  for  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.     Al- 

Administrative  expenses $260,800.00  lowing  even  that  the  home  government 

u"'.'""'-  ,  .oooceoon  will  contimic  to  hear  for  a  time  the  ex- 

Executive,   supplies,    repairs,   etc $222, M>8. 20  . 

,  „    ,    ..  pense  01  the  mihtarv  occupation,  it  can- 

Qovernmeni  ami  Protection.  l         .  1     1  1       •  . 

General  expenses  In  various  departments,  not  be  assumed   that   the   income   can   he 

including    civil     guard,    police,    public   _  kept  as  large  as  it  was  during  Spanish 

works,  supplies  and  Incidentals $878,175.83  .      i     <■  •  1  1 

control,  tor  evident  reasons,  even  under 

The  sources  of  this  revenue  are  stated  a  continuation  of  the  same  system, 
in  this  budget  of  1897-8  to  be  as  follows :         Two-thirds  of  the  income  of  the  island 

Taxes  and  imports $576,900.00  has,  in  the  past,  been  derived  from  im- 

Custom    houses 3,132,900.00  '  .  l  '     .       .  a        t->  t.  • 

Stamp  taxes 184,200.00  nort  and  export  duties.     As  Rorto  Rico 

&S,aPne0oPuesrtyreceipts: !  \  \  \  .' .'        .'  \ '.  \  \      slffiS  has  been  made  part  of  the  coast  line  of 

the  United  States,  and  as  it  will  naturallv 

Total    $3,939,500.00  ,,,  >,     .    ,t       ,      ,,        r  ,,       .        1  •,,," 

follow  that  the  bulk  of  the  trade  will  be 

A   more   detailed   statement  as   to  the  w{th  this  country,  the  amount  of  import 

sources  of  this  income  is  as  follows :  duty  collected  in  the  future  will  be  insig- 

Taxe.s  and  imports.  nificant ;  and  export  duties  are  not  in  line 

$SS^tE^'M~Z^::::':?B$&  with  American  policies,  as  they  are  re- 

Taxes  upon  real  estate  transfers i4s,ooo.oo  pressive    of    trade.      More    general    and 

Taxes  upon  moneys.  1  per  cent,  gross  out-  1  •  i-         .     ■  ,•  ,1  __i~ 

put 200.00  heavier  direct  taxation  upon  the  people 

Taxes  upon  personal'. accounts'.'. '    3l,70o'.00  0f  the  island  will  necessarily  be  part  of 

Ten    per    cent,    receipts    of    railways    and  .  1         r  t-» 

steamship  companies ii.ooo.oo  the  new  scheme,  for  the  people  of  Rorto 

Taxes  upon  petroleum 61,000.00  R{cQ  ^  jn  ^  n^  {nimQ  bg   forced  tQ 

Total  $576,900.00  pav  the  entire  expense  of  their  own  gov- 

Gu8tom8.  eminent  and  not  collect  toll  on  foreign 

Kxpor!  duJIes: :::::::::::::::::: :::::$2lSo:oS  trade  almost  sufficient  for  this  purpose, 

warehouse  H0^™  as  has  been  the  custom. 

I-  ines  and  fees 5,800.00  „,.  ,        .  .         .  . 

Ten  per  cent,  duty   (import)  on  goods  With   the    foreign   trade   paving  two- 

in  tiansit •    241-000-00  thirds  of  the  income  of  the  island  in  im- 

Tbtai $3,132,900.00  port  and  export  duties  it  is  evident  the 

Stamp  rare*  direct  burden  upon  the  citizen  of  Porto 

Documents  and  evidences  ot  debt $130,000.00  -r-. .  111,1  1    11 

Taxes  on  receipts  and  accounts 7,700.00  Rico  was  reallv  less  than  one  dollar  per 

Taxes  on  drafts  and  checks 17,000.00  rani>a      whilp     a«    Qtatprl      in    thp    TTnitprl 

Taxes     on     insurance     policies     and     bank  capita,     \\  line,     as    Stated,    111    tile     United 

shares  4,000.00  States  it  is  over  eight  dollars.    These  im- 

Newspapers  3,000.00  ,  ,   °,    ,.  .     ,.       ,, 

seals  and  documents  of  custom  houses. . .    23,000.00  port   and   export   duties  were   indirectly 

TotaI  $184  700  00  Pai^'  however,  by  the  people  in  the  in- 

PuUic  Property.  creased  cost  of  living,  and  they  should 

Bents  and  sales  of  land,  etc $9,500.00  derive  great  benefit  from  freer  trade  with 

incidental  Receipt,.  the  United   States.     This  is  one  of  the 

Minor  taxes  and  balances  due $36,900.00  ,1  •  1  •    1         -n    1     1      j.1  t  ^.i 

things  winch  will  help  them  to  bear  the 

The    above    constitutes    the    total    of  increased    direct    taxation    which    must 

$3.939.5oo,  which  was  allowed  as  the  in-  come  to  the  support  of  the  Government  to 

come  of  the  island  proper.    In  addition  to  take  the  place  of  the  income  formerly  de- 

this,   Spain  raised  from  island  taxation  rived  through  the  custom  houses, 
the  sum  of  $843,000,  which  went  to  the        There  are  many  items  in  the  Spanish 

"  provincial      deputation,"    or    "  carpet-  expense  budget  which  would  be  eliminat- 

bag  "  government.     This  was  raised  as  ed  under  American  rule,  such  as  those  of 

follows  :  pensions,  church  and  tribute  ;  but  in  their 

Territorial  taxation $205,000.00  place  will  come  those  pertaining  to  more 

Taxes  upon  industry  and  commerce 120,000.00  j   j.   -1    j  ,  ri-         • 

Taxes  upon  receipts  and  discharges  of  car-  detailed     government,     public     lmprove- 
goes  and  movements    of  travelers 245,000.00  mpnfc    nolirp  anrl   sanitation       The  math- 
Internal  revenue  stamps 128.000.00  mems-  Police  ana  sanitation,     ine  mam 

Raffles  and  lotteries 145000,00  tenance    of   three   thousand    soldiers    in 

Total $843,000.00  Porto  Rico  will  cost  the  Government  of 
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the  United  Slates  at  least  $4,500,000  a 
year  in  gold,  or  nearly  double  the  amount 
expended  by  the  entire  Government  dur- 
ing the  last  year  of  Spanish  rule,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  every  Spanish  soldier  and 
civilian  quartered  upon  the  island.  This 
last  budget  shows  plainly  that  Porto  Rico 
will  not  for  a  long  time,  if  ever,  become 
a  self-supporting  colony,  and  that  an  en- 
tirely new  system  of  taxation,  in  harmony 
with  American  ideas,  must  be  devised  to 
collect  money  which  will  be  used  for  pur- 
poses different  from  those  specified  in  the 
Spanish  list.  An  attempt  at  this  time  to 
make  the  colony  entirely  self-supporting, 
as  was  recently  proposed  in  Congress, 
would  be  disastrous,  for  the  real  truth  is 
that,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  the 
United  States  does  not  offer  the  people 
of  Porto  Rico  very  many  rewards  for 
transferring  their  allegiance.  We  give 
them  greater  freedom  of  speech,  less  po- 
lice surveillance,  a  less  exacting  loyalty 
and  possibly  greater  political  freedom, 
tho  the  latter  is  somewhat  doubtful  as 
yet.  We  cannot  promise  them  a  cheaper 
government,  meaning  less  taxes,  tho  we 
may  give  them  more  real  worth  for  their 
money,  nor  can  we  say  as  yet  that  the 
American  colonial  yoke  will  chafe  less 
than  did  that  of  Spain. 

At  one  time,  for  instance,  the  tobacco 
market  of  Porto  Rico  was  Havana.  Dur- 
ing the  war  Spain  prohibited  the  importa- 
tion of  Porto  Rican  tobacco  into  Cuba, 
and  in  consequence  the  price  of  that  sta- 
ple dropped  fifty  per  cent,  at  once  in 
Porto  Rico,  causing  great  loss.  Under 
United  States  military  occupancy  Cuba 
still  exacts  a  heavy  import  duty  on  Porto 
Rican  tobacco.  The  people  of  Porto  Rico 
remember  the  once  free  sale  of  their 
product  in  Cuba,  and  they  are  not  satis- 
fied that  their  own  home  Government 
should  thus  discriminate  against  its  own 
citizens.  These  things  will  in  time  ad- 
just themselves  to  the  best  interests  of 
all ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  Americans 
will  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to  develop 
a  type  of  colonial  statesmanship  which 
has  heretofore  had  little  or  no  part  in  the 
workings  of  the  Government,  and  which 
will,  there  fore,  be  developed  without  the 
guidance  of  precedent. 

It  is  probable  that  great  advantages 
will  come  to  Porto  Rico  from  American 
investment  and  consequent  development, 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  time  and  as  yet 


somewhat  experimental.  England's  ex- 
perience in  the  same  line  in  the  West  In- 
dies has  not  so  far  been  encouraging  in 
the  effect  of  such  investment  upon  the 
natives.  Not  long  ago  Spain  removed 
all  restrictions  from  the  ballot  in  Porto 
Rico,  but  still  retained  sufficient  con- 
trol of  the  appointive  power  to  prevent 
official  rebellion,  executive  or  legislative. 
Whether  the  United  States  can  go  further 
than  this  and  allow  complete  home  rule 
is  still  an  open  question.  President  Diaz 
of  Mexico  believes  that  no  Spanish- 
speaking  people  is  fitted  for  a  govern- 
ment modeled  after  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States.  He  says  the  ruling 
power  must  be  strong,  personal,  semi- 
military  and  wholly  autocratic.  He  has 
carried  his  theory  into  effect  in  Mexico 
and  has  achieved  the  only  success  in  gov- 
erning such  a  people  in  evidence  in  the 
western  hemisphere. 

Greater  freedom  of  speech  and  the  re- 
moval of  all  fear  of  punishment  for  po- 
litical offenses  is  a  radical  departure  for 
a  people  like  those  of  Porto  Rico.  The 
results  are  likely  to  be  interesting,  for 
there  are  among  these  people  many  nat- 
ural born  politicians  and  agitators  who 
are  out  of  a  job  in  times  of  profound 
peace.  It  was  in  the  effort  to  keep  the 
people  of  Porto  Rico  quiet  and  satisfied 
during  the  war  in  Cuba  that  Spain  re- 
moved all  restrictions  from  the  ballot. 
She  also  reduced  the  money  tribute  re- 
quired by  the  home  Government  from  the 
island.  Porto  Rico  was  still  required, 
however,  to  support  everything  pertain- 
ing to  its  own  government,  and  as  soon 
as  a  Spanish  soldier  or  officer  set  foot  on 
Porto  Rico  soil  his  salary  and  expenses 
came  out  of  the  island  budget. 

With  all  this  the  draft  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  severe  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  citizen  of  one  of  the  over- 
taxed great  nations.  It  must  be  fully 
realized  that  expenses  are  relative  and 
not  comparative  in  treating  of  two  peo- 
ples and  two  countries  so  entirely  dissim- 
ilar as  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico ; 
for  the  latter  have  been  complaining  for 
nianv  years  of  what  to  them  has  been 
heavy  taxation,  tho  it  seems  light  enough 
to  the  taxpayer  of  the  United  States. 

The  coming  of  the  civil  power  of  the 
United  States  to  Porto  Rico  marks  a  new 
epoch  for  the  people  of  that  island.  They 
will    grow  in  wealth  and    intelligence. 
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Such  growth  comes  only  through  labor. 
Their  labor  will  take  the  form  of  larger 
contribution  of  time  and  property  to  the 
use  of  the  community.  It  will  cause  some 
discontent  at  first  and  perhaps  for  long, 
but  it  is  good  for  them.  They  must  be- 
come optimists  as  to  what  it  is  all  for, 
otherwise  they  will  suffer  more,  for  they 
are  now  in  the  tidal  wave  of  civilization, 
and  they  are  swept  onward  regardless  of 
whether  they  come  willingly  or  unwill- 
ingly. 


The  United  States  can  afford  to  view 
a  Porto  Rican  deficit  with  calm  philos- 
ophy. Porto  Rico  is  necessary  to  the 
United  States  in  the  carrying  out  of  a 
destiny  so  great  that  the  absorption  of  a 
West  Indian  island  is  but  an  incident  of 
the  story.  The  matter  of  what  it  costs 
each  year  is  of  little  moment,  for  it  will 
be  a  useful  possession,  commercially  and 
strategically.  It  will  also  give  our  states- 
men something  to  practice  upon  in  view 
of  greater  things  to  come. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


A  Wedding  in   Belgrad 

By  Irenseus  Prime-Stevenson. 
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HE  capital  of  Servia  is  not  exactly 
the  city  in  East-Central  Europe 
that  the  average  world-wanderer 
cares  to  visit  "  two  times  running,"  as 
the  phrase  goes ;  albeit  that  accident  is 
not  a  hardship,  especially  in  brilliant  sum- 
mer weather.  Professional  needs,  or  a 
route  of  unprofessional  travel,  have  al- 
most annually  given  me  a  halt  in  Belgrad, 
and  willingly ;  but  twice  within  as  many, 
or  as  few,  weeks,  when  one  is  semi-sta- 
tionary in  Vienna,  is  troublesome.  Yet, 
if  a  Prince  who  chances  to  be  a  lover — 
or,  to  speak  more  romantically,  if  a  lover 
who  happens  to  be  a  Prince — suddenly 
announces  a  matrimonial  intention  that 
throws  all  his  kingdom  into  amazed  con- 
fusion; and,  moreover,  if  he  prepares  for 
a  splendid  wedding  with  the  lady  of  his 
heart  amidst  nearly  every  detail  of  au- 
thority, publicity,  obstinacy,  questions  of 
popular  sentiment,  expressions  of  minis- 
terial ill  will,  misalliance,  ardent  passion 
and  magnificence  of  ceremony — well,  un- 
der such  circumstances  of  studying  a  fine 
royal  show,  you  can  go  as  far  as  Belgrad 
and  fare  pretty  well.  And,  besides,  in 
this  half-Europe,  where  quick  trains  are 
incessant  each  day,  and  the  Oriental  Ex- 
press is  ever  linking  Constantinople  to 
London  with  a  fine  modern  enfetterment, 
why,  a  matter  of  a  dozen  hours  or  so  in  a 
train  is  as  minor  a  consideration  as  in  the 
United  States. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  Perhaps  as  a 
digression  from  delicate  political  and  so- 
cial opinions  that  are,  unfortunately,  not 
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be  separated  from  the  marriage  of 
Alexander  of  Servia  with  Frau 
Draga  Maschin,  a  widowed  lady  of  Bel- 
grad, divers  years  the  senior  of  the  young 
sovereign,  and  long  known  as  an  especial- 
ly intimate  friend  of  her  King — "  a  little 
more  than  kind  and  less  than  queen  " — it 
is  as  well  to  stray  from  the  central  topic. 
I  do  not  intend,  in  any  case,  to  thresh 
over  again  the  history,  outside  or  inside, 
of  that  curious  but  not  unprecedented 
marriage.  The  thing  is  done ;  and  done 
in  a  kind  of  high-handed,  gallant,  re- 
spectful, domineering  kind  of  way  that 
is  an  honor  to  the  young  King  as  a  man, 
whatever  his  late  Cabinet  and  his  ousted 
and  intriguing  father,  ex-King  Milan, 
may  have  thought,  said  and  done.  In  years 
it  is  an  "  unsuitable  match,"  according  to 
ordinary  ideas.  In  rank  it  is  an  uncertain 
political  "  opportunity  "  lost,  rather  than 
a  serious  breach  of  royal  obligation.  The 
House  of  Obrenowich  is  not  an  old  or  ex- 
cessively dignified  establishment  as  a 
royal  one ;  and  Queen  Dragina — as  she 
now  is  to  be  called — comes  of  a  Servian 
line  surely  of  honorable  usefulness  to  the 
little  State.  In  social  color  and  respect — 
well,  there  are  to  be  reviewed  various 
paragraphs  of  the  life  of  the  newly  royal 
lady,  both  before  and  after  her  imitating 
Roxana  and  Statira  by  capturing  her  Al- 
exander. But  why  to-day  "  rake  into  the 
bowels  of  unwelcome  truth  ?  "  as  Lamb 
asks  us.  The  King  of  Servia  is  married  ; 
married  for  love.  The  discomfited  min- 
istry is  all  packed  away.    The  new  one  is 
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all  in  place,  smiling.  The  people  in  Bel- 
grad  have  given  the  wedding  a  brilliant 
silting.  Is  not  that  enough  to  allow  one 
to  cry  "  Zivila  verenica  !  "  ("  God  save 
the  Queen  !") 

No — one  detail  more.     The  Czar  ap- 
proves. 

As  is  usual  in  populous  cities  of  mod- 
erate size  and  considerable  regularity  of 
plan,  all  Belgrad  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  Accompaniment  to  every- 
thing in  the  day's  event,  so  far  as  harriers 
and  invitations,  or  their  lack,  allowed. 
The  old  town,  with  its  colorful  vistas  and 
steep  streets  and  terraced  new  quarter, 
was  richly  decorated  by  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  day.  Illuminations,  too,  came 
out  with  liheral  effect  as  the  eve  of  the 
ceremony  darkened.  The  cannon  thun- 
dering at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
were  not  needed  to  apprize  the  crowds 
who  surged  or  stood  in  all  streets  and 
coigns  of  vantage  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
house  of  Frau  Maschin  or  along  the  pro- 
cession route.  It  was  a  fine  spectacle, 
that  crowd,  with  the  mixture  of  Oriental 
and  ( )ccidental  in  physique  and  costume. 
The  suburbs  poured  in  their  strikingly 
costumed  population.  The  aristocratic 
Servian  or  foreign  guests  or  onlookers 
galloped  or  were  driven  about  incessant- 
ly. But  the  flutter  of  excitement  beat 
swifter  at  half-past  ten,  when  King  Alex- 
ander, quite  like  a  Highland  lord  in  a 
Scotch  ballad,  drove  in  a  magnificent 
State  equipage  to  the  house  of  the  bride, 
bowing  right  and  left  in  due  and  royal 
courtesy.  The  King,  it  is  known,  has 
strong  ideas  of  the  popularity — in  tjic 
democratic  sense — of  this  singular  mar- 
riage. No  sign  of  doubt  or  fear  or 
arriere-pensee  entered  into  his  expres- 
sion ;  his  firm,  almost  severe,  young  fea- 
tures wore  the  look  of  a  happy  man  in- 
deed. He  was  as  bright-faced  as  every 
button  on  his  superb  general's  uniform. 
And  he  brightened  into  the  look  of  the 
happiest  sort  of  man  as  presently  hedrove 
slowly  toward  the  Cathedral,  with  Frau 
Draga  Maschin  at  his  side.  The  pair 
were  escorted  by  a  full  detachment  of  the 
Royal  Guards,  and  followed  by  other  rich 
equipages  hearing  the  high  political  and 
personal  guests.  The  banners  and  flags 
waved,  the  cheers  resounded  with  eer 
tainly  no  coldness,  the  cannon  kept  up 
their  roar,  and  all  seemed  to  be  mern 
as  the  poet's  marriage-bell.     As  for  the 


bride  herself,  whose  magnificent  wedding 
gown  and  veil  and  diamond  collar  and 
diamond  bracelets  and  diamond  crown- 
royal  and  other  exquisite  splendors  were 
the  finest  and  most  tasteful  that  Vienna 
could  provide  for  the  mysterious  "  Mme. 
Schneider  "  ( in  whose  name  all  the  trous- 
seau and  jewelry  of  Fran  Maschin  had 
been  ordered  of  the  much-puzzled  Vien- 
nese tradesmen  ),  she  is  certainly  a  state- 
ly, fine-looking,  intellectual-faced  lady  ; 
and,  by  a  hit  of  courtesy,  she  is  a  hand- 
some woman.  The  new  Queen  looks 
older  than  her  husband — as  she  is.  But 
King  Alexander  is  strikingly  mature  and 
decisive  in  his  appearance  and  expres- 
sion; and  the  disparity  is  not  offensive 
now,  to  say  the  most.  In  the  ceremony 
in  the  Cathedral,  Queen  Dragina  would 
certainly  not  be  invested  with  the  crown 
of  Servia,  tho  given  a  "  wedding-crown  " 
as  a  religious  rite.  American  society  la- 
dies of  no  specially  aristocratic  titles  wear 
the  most  pretentious  diadems  in  the  the- 
aters. So  why  should  not  a  Queen-to-be 
hear  the  royal  gear  early  on  her  wedding 
day  ?  Nevertheless,  as  I  noticed  that 
glittering  crown  on  the  fine  dark  hair  of 
the  ambitious  widow  of  the  late  Military 
Engineer  Maschin,  I  remembered  Rosina 
and  Figaro  in  "  II  Barbiere  di  Seviglia." 
and  I  quoted  to  myself  the  latter's  comic 
ejaculation  about  Rosina's  little  love-let- 
ters to  Almariva  ! 

I  was  in  a  fairly  central  location  in  the 
Cathedral,  but  too  far  in  a  side  angle  to 
follow  all  the  details  of  a  ceremony 
which,  first  and  last,  left  nothing  to  be 
desired  for  ecclesiastical  pomp.  Still,  one 
easily  saw  and  heard.  The  close  array  of 
high-clergy  was  impressive  enough  to  in- 
dicate that  King  Alexander  was  deter- 
mined to  he  well  married  and  ceremoni- 
ously married,  so  far  as  any  Church  could 
countenance  his  nuptials.  The  Metro- 
politan-Archbishop Innocent — the  same 
excellent  priest  to  whom  King  Alexander 
some  Weeks  ago  put  that  terribly  trouble- 
some question,  "  Will  you,  as  a  priest  and 
guardian  of  good  morals,  advise  me  not 
to  marry  her  ?  " — officiated.  But  even 
Archbishop  Innocent  was  almost  lost  in 
the  group  of  concurring  bishops,  priests 
and  other  ecclesiastics  in  their  most 
sumptuous  robes.  The  bride  and  the  groom 
were  met  at  the  door  of  the  Cathedral  by 
111  -  Metropolitan,  who  blessed  them, 
offered  each  an  arm,  and  so  led  them  to 
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NOW  that  Dame  Fashion  has  decreed 
for  the  summer  novelty  in  eating 
that  "  breakfast  "  between  eleven 
and  one  o'clock  shall  take  the  place  of 
the  ordinary  luncheon,  why  should  not 
the  hostess  further  vary  the  program 
by  having  a  series  of  national  breakfasts? 
Why  should  she  adhere  strictly  to  the  bill 
of  fare  of  the  English  breakfast?  Why, 
for  instance  (since  Russia  is  also  begin- 
ning to  woo  us),  not  indulge  her  friends 
with  a  Russian  breakfast? 

Russians,  like  the  people  of  Conti- 
nental Europe,  eat  lightly  in  the  early 
morning,  and  would  not  dream  of  indulg- 
ing in  anything  more  solid  than  bread, 
with  coffee  or  tea,  which  is  known  as 
"  drinking  tea,"  as  "  tea-money  "  means 
a  tip. 

The  innumerable  varieties  of  bread, 
plain  or  sweetened,  are  eaten  without 
butter  as  often  as  with  it,  and  the  only 
other  peculiarity  is  the  general  liking  for 
what  is  known  as  penki  with  the  coffee, 
instead  of  raw  cream.  Penki,  literally 
*'  foam,"  is  procured  from  milk  or  cream, 
and  is  so  rich  that  it  leaves  fatty  globules 
iioating  on  the  coffee.  The  cream  is 
placed  in  a  warm  spot  in  front  of  the 
stove  (or  in  the  oven  as  it  is  cooling  off 
at  night,  when  it  is  left  until  morning), 
and  remains  there  until  a  thick  "  foam  " 
or  coating  forms  on  top. 

After  this  light  refreshment,  break- 
fast proper — dejeuner  a  la  fourchette — 
follows  early,  between  eleven  and  two. 
The  list  of  dishes  suitable  for  this  meal 
is  as  long  and  varied  as  our  own  for 
luncheon.  It  can  be  preceded  by  the 
zakuska,  or  appetizer,  which  is,  however, 
better  classified  with  dinner,  in  which 
connection  I-  will  deal  with  it.  But  a 
modified  form  of  it  is  often  used  at  the 
beginning  of  breakfast,  in  the  shape  of 
the  vodka  or  ratafia,  which  is  also 
served  with  the  dinner-appetizer.  The 
bitter  brandies,  with  orange,  mountain- 
ash  and  other  flavors,  are  bought,  but  the 
preparation  of  the  fancy  brandies  with 
spices,  coiors  or  flavors  on  the  foundation 
of  the  colorless  ordinary  vodka,  and  of 


sweet  vodka,  or  ratafia,  is  a  source  of 
housewifely  pride  to  the  old-fashioned 
Russian  woman,  as  Gogol  reminds  us,  in 
his  "  Old-Fashioned  Farmers."  Here  is 
an  excellent  and  truly  national  sparkling 
vodka  for  use  before  breakfast :  Mash  in 
a  wooden  mortar  one  peck  of  ripe  moun- 
tain-ash berries,  gathered  before  frost, 
and  pour  over  the  berries  eight  gallons  of 
new  kvas,  made  from  rye  bread.  Put  in 
a  scant  half-pound  of  the  best  yeast,  and 
let  the  kvas  ferment  in  a  warm  tempera- 
ture of  68  degrees  Fahrenheit.  When 
the  fermentation  becomes  quite  slack, 
pour  the  whole  mass  of  kvas  and  berries 
into  a  still,  stirring  it  up  the  while,  and 
distil  it  several  times,  until  a  fine,  spark- 
ling liquor  is  obtained.  This  sparkling 
vodka  has  not  the  disagreeable  odor  of 
ordinary  sparkling  vodka,  and  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  taste.  For  the  kvas  nec- 
essary to  this  operation  I  must  furnish 
the  recipe,  since  kvas  itself  is  an  excel- 
lent, sourish,  non-intoxicating  beverage 
which  is  also  suitable  for  serving  with 
breakfast.  There  are  many  ways  of  pre- 
paring it,  which  include  very  agreeable, 
sparkling  kvas.  Here  is  an  excellent 
recipe,  from  which,  however,  the  mint 
flavor  should  be  omitted  in  making 
mountain-ash  brandy :  To  fifteen  pounds 
of  rye  flour  add  one  pound  of  wheat  flour 
and  one  peck  of  malt ;  mix  with  boiling 
water  and  set  it  in  a  moderately  hot  oven 
until  evening,  that  it  may  sour.  Take 
out  the  dough,  place  it  in  a  tub,  pour  over 
it  thirteen  gallons  of  cold  water,  mixing 
it  well  so  that  there  may  be  no  lumps ; 
let  it  settle,  and  pour  off  the  liquor  into 
a  cask.  Take  half  a  pound  of  wheat 
flour,  a  gill  of  yeast,  and  three  quarts  of 
warm  water.  Stir  them  up  together, 
and  set  in  a  warm  place  to  rise.  Then 
take  this  mixture  and  mix  it  with  the 
same  amount  of  the  kvas  (the  "  soured  " 
liquor),  but  very  thin,  and  pour  it  into 
the  cask,  in  which  also  place  one-quarter 
of  a  pound  of  mint,  which  has  been  scald- 
ed or  infused ;  head  up  the  cask,  and 
place  it  in  a  warm  room  over  night,  then 
carry  it  to  a  cold  place  and  pour  off  the 
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kvns  into  bottles.  Kvas  is  one  of  the 
most  indispensable  articles  in  a  Russian 
household,  as  a  beverage  for  its  members, 
for  souring  beet' soup,  cabbage  soup  and 
other  things,  and  for  roasting  beef. 

All  sorts  of  cold  meats  and  game,  fish, 
salads  and  vegetables  are  appropriate  for 
breakfast,  to  follow  soup,  either  hot  or 
cold,  according  to  the  season.  Chickens 
are  killed  at  a  very  tender  age,  indeed, 
and  used  for  the  game  course.  But  the 
young  chickens  in  the  following  recipe 
are  large  enough  to  have  the  proper 
flavor :  cut  up  three  young  chickens,  and 
stew  them  in  three  pints  of  water,  with 
one  carrot  cut  in  dice,  and  one  bunch  of 
parsley  chopped  fine.  Pour  one  pint  of  the 
broth  over  half  a  pound  of  unripe  goose- 
berries, add  two  and  a  half  ounces  of 
sugar,  cover  and  stew  until  it  is  done,  but 
do  not  let  the  gooseberries  come  to  a  boil. 
Melt  a  large  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
sprinkle  in  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  and 
thin  it  down  with  a  pint  of  the  broth  ;  put 
in  the  chicken  and  the  gooseberries,  let  it 
boil  up  once  and  dish  it.  The  stewed 
chickens  may  also  be  dipped  in  bread 
crumbs,  with  one  egg,  and  fried  brown  in 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter;  the  sauce,  to 
which  a  wineglass  of  red,  French  wine 
may  be  added,  is  then  poured  over  them. 

Cutlets,  in  Russia,  too  often  mean 
chopped  meat  of  some  sort,  fried  in 
cakes,  and  served  with  or  without  sauce. 
Frequently  they  bear  the  name  of  some 
dashing  military  man,  such  as  Skobeleff, 
which  is  very  suitable  in  its  way.  Some- 
times potatoes  are  added  to  the  chopped 
meat,  sometimes  rice ;  or  calves'  brains 
are  seiwed  with  veal  cutlets.  Most  house- 
wives are  clever  enough  to  make  the 
combinations  for  themselves;  but  the 
national  sauces  for  ordinary  cutlets  which 
adorn  the  breakfast  table  require  descrip- 
tion. Here  is  one  for  veal  cutlets:  Take 
;i  couple  of  slices  of  very  fat  salt  pork 
and  fry  until  they  are  crisp.  Then  put 
the  cutlets  into  the  pan  while  the  fat  is 
boiling  hot,  and  fry  them  at  least  ten 
minutes,  turning  every  two  minutes  from 
side  to  side,  that  they  may  be  evenly 
cooked,  and  that  the  juice  may  be  kept  in. 
(  )r.  if  butter  is  preferred,  use  one  large 
tablespoonful,  in  place  of  the  pork.  Then 
to  the  butter  or  pork  fat  in  which  the  cut 
lets  have  been  fried  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  vinegar  and  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
thick  sour  cream.     Put  in  one  small  her- 


ring, or  two  sardines,  cleaned  and  cut  hi 
strips.  The  dried  herring  should,  also, 
be  soaked  soft  first.  Let  the  sauce  boil 
up  well,  and  pour  over  the  cutlets. 

The  sour  cream,  of  which  Russians  are 
so  fond,  can  be  bought  in  any  Russian 
dairy  shop,  and  this  adds  greatly  to  the 
ease  of  preparing  the  dishes  into  which  it 
enters. 

A  proper  breakfast  dish,  which  in- 
cludes three  truly  national  ingredients, 
is  sour  cabbage  with  mushrooms  and 
sour  cream.  Stew  six  large  dried  mush- 
rooms in  three  pints  of  cold  water,  and 
pour  this  mushroom  broth  over  two 
pounds  of  sour  cabbage  which  has  been 
parboiled  for  fifteen  minutes.  Mince  the 
mushrooms  fine,  pour  them  in,  salt  to 
taste,  and  stew  until  it  is  thick  and  rich. 
Then  pour  in  half  a  pint  of  thick  sour 
cream,  and,  lastly,  put  in  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  flour  browned  in  butter.  Mix  well 
together  and  let  it  stew  slowly,  under 
cover,  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of 
boiled  cabbage. 

Mushrooms,  of  which  all  Russians  are 
extremely  fond,  and  of  which  a  very 
great  variety  are  eaten,  are  preserved  in 
many  different  ways.  The  Russian  house- 
wife  knows  precisely  which  mushrooms 
are  best  eaten  fresh  and  which  are  suita- 
ble for  putting  up,  in  some  way,  for  her 
winter  stores,  to  be  used  in  savory  soups, 
either  alone  or  with  other  things,  for 
stuffing,  and  innumerable  other  things. 
They  are  pickled,  salted  or  put  up  in  but- 
ter, for  use  at  the  dinner  "  appetizer,"  or 
dried.  When  these  dried  mushrooms  are 
to  be  used  they  are  often  soaked  for 
twelve  hours  previously,  and  then  cooked 
in  the  milk  or  water  which  has  been  thus 
employed  to  soften  them.  In  large  cities 
like  New-  York,  dried  mushrooms  can  be 
found  in  the  shops  of  the  quarter  where 
Russians  dwell ;  for  they  form  a  most 
valuable  and  delicious  food  during  the 
numerous  long  and  severe  fasts.  The 
"  pine  mushroom  "  is  best  adapted  for 
drying,  the  pink  fringed  mushroom  is 
better  salted  or  pickled  than  it  is  fresh, 
the  white  and  the  blue  mushrooms  also 
have  their  special  uses,  tho  many  sorts 
admit  of  several.  A  delicious  wa\  ^i 
cooking  all  sorts  of  fresh  mushrooms  is 
to  fry  them  in  sour  cream.  Take  a  heap- 
ing plateful  of  mushrooms  which  have 
been  cleaned,  washed  and  separated  from 
their  stems,  and  dip  them   separately   in 
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flour.  Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  but- 
ter in  the  frying-pan  (one  sliced  onion 
can  be  added  by  those  who  like  it),  and 
when  it  is  melted,  put  in  the  mushrooms. 
Sprinkle  them  with  salt  and  fry  over  a 
moderate  fire,  turning  them  and  brown- 
ing them  on  both  sides.  When  the  mush- 
rooms are  done,  pour  in  a  gill  of  thick 
sour  cream,  let  it  boil  up  once,  sprinkle 
with  parsley  and  serve.  Mushrooms  can 
also  be  preserved  in  sour  cream  for  win- 
ter use  at  breakfast.  Clean  and  wash 
fresh  young  mushrooms,  lay  them  in  a 
stewpan  and  cover  them  with  the  most 
freshly  prepared  sour  cream;  sprinkle 
with  salt,  and  stew  them  until  the  cream 
turns  to  oil.  When  cold  put  in  a  glass 
jar  and  seal  up.  To  prepare  them  for  the 
table,  fry  the  mushrooms  slightly,  add- 
ing a  tablespoonful  of  new  sour  cream 
and  sprinkle  them  with  plain  black  pep- 
per and  minced  parsley. 

Mutton  is  not  a  fashionable  meat  in 
Russia,  particularly  in  the  form  of  roasts 
or  chops,  tho  admissible  as  Turkish 
pilau.  One  great  hotel  in  Moscow,  how- 
ever, finds  this  "  peasants'  meat  "  a  great 
favorite  among  its  patrons,  in  one  special 
form,  called  shashlik.  I  always  had  a 
fancy  that  it  was  the  Cossack  equivalent 
for  the  "  collops  "  which  Sir  Kaye  was 
perpetually  bringing  in  to  the  Knights  of 
King  Arthur's  Round  Table,  particular- 
ly after  .Sir  Launcelot  or  Sir  Gawain  had 
been  surprising  the  noble  company. 
Where  individual  silver  skewers,  with 
elaborate  handles,  are  used  in  private  life, 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Caucasus  use  their 
swords  to  broil  over  their  bivouac  fire  the 
lumps  of  meat  carved  from  their  captured 
sheep.  Cut  thick  pieces  of  mutton  the 
size  of  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  from  the 
leg  or  cutlet  piece  of  a  young  sheep,  rub 
them  with  salt  and  pepper  and  chopped 
onion,  run  the  skewer  through  them, 
twelve  collops  to  a  skewer,  and  just  as 
they  are  to  be  served,  broil  them  over  a 
very  hot,  open  fire.  When  they  are  done 
serve  them  on  a  platter,  upon  a  layer  of 
plain  boiled  rice,  one  skewer  of  collops  to 
each  person. 

I  remember  one  hotel  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, one  of  the  best,  which  prided  itself 
upon  its  French  cuisine,  tho  it  conde- 
scended, perforce,  to  Russian  viands.  But 
the  most  noteworthy  instance  of  such 
coiiTlescension  was  the  roast  suckling  pig, 
stuffed    with    black    buckwheat    groats, 


which,  formed  the  chief  dish  on  the  table 
d'hote  bill  of  fare  three  times  a  week. 
Piggy  was  so  popular  that  one  had  to 
breakfast  very  early  on  his  reception  days 
if  one  wished  a  bite  of  him.  The  buck- 
wheat, hulled,  but  not  ground,  is  boiled 
like  oatmeal,  then  placed  in  the  oven  and 
thoroughly  browned,  after  which  the  pig 
is  stuffed  with  it.  Sucking  pigs  are  espe- 
cially popular  toward  Christmas,  and  are 
especially  famous  in  Moscow,  where  the 
street  venders  walk  about  with  them 
frozen  stiff  and  standing  quite  naturally 
on  their  legs  upon  the  wooden  trays  borne 
on  the  men's  heads.  The  only  plausible 
reason,  or,  indeed,  the  only  reason  of  any 
sort  which  was  furnished  me  for  the  cus- 
tom of  eating  them  at  Christmas  was, 
that  in  old  heathen  days  pigs  were  the 
favorite  sacrifice  made  to  the  goddess  of 
the  season,  Kolyada,  after  whom  the  sec- 
ular Christmas  carols  are  still  called.  So 
the  Christian  Russians  still  eat  pig  quite 
unconscious  that  it  is  in  honor  of  a 
heathen  deity,  who  never  existed  even  in 
men's  fancy,  say  other  authorities.  Mos- 
cow is  supposed  to  possess  the  exclusive 
art  of  roasting  and  boiling  little  pigs  in 
perfection,  and  they  are  ordered  from 
St.  Petersburg  with  a  good  deal  of  fre- 
quency. Cold  roast  pig  is  also  served  all 
winter  for  breakfast,  and  is  a  special 
feature  at  the  Easter  table,  when  the 
long,  strict  fast  is  broken,  after  the  Eas- 
ter matins  and  liturgy,  between  four  and 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  To  prepare 
this  roast  pig,  take  a  sucking  pig,  three  or 
four  pounds  in  weight,  clean  him  well, 
rub  with  salt  outside  and  in,  stuff  him, 
sew  him  up  and  roast  him  on  a  spit  over 
a  hot  fire,  basting  frequently  with  a 
couple  of  tablespoonfuls  of  butter.  The 
outer  skin  must,  without  fail,  be  roasted 
to  a  reddish  hue.  Such  a  pig  may  be 
roasted  in  a  dripping-pan  in  the  oven. 
In  that  case,  lay  splinters  of  wood  criss- 
cross m  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  place  the 
pig  on  them  with  his  feet  tucked  up,  and 
roast  for  a  full  hour,  basting  with  an 
eighth  of  a  pound  of  butter.  The  stuffing 
is  prepared  as  follows :  Parboil,  for  half 
an  hour,  in  salted  water,  the  liver  and 
pluck  of  the  pig,  mince  and  pound  fine 
in  a  mortar,  and  strain  through  a  sieve. 
Add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  the  yolks 
of  three  eggs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
currants  well  washed  and  freed  from 
gravel,  one  saltspoonful  of  ground  black 
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pepper,  and  half  a  saltspoonful  of  red 
pepper,  one  ounce  of  sugar,  half  a  French 
roll  moistened  in  water  and  squeezed,  and 
salt  to  taste.  Mix  them  all  together, 
chop  them,  stuff  the  pig,  and  roast  him. 
The  brain  should  he  parboiled  with  the 
pluck,  and  replaced  in  the  head  to  roast 
with  the  pig. 

In  winter,  a  good  and  characteristic 
dessert  for  breakfast  is  curd  dumplings. 
The  curds  must  first  be  made.  Wash 
lightly  a  piece  of  rennet  eight  inches 
square,  place  it  in  a  shallow  dish,  pour 
over  it  sufficient  warm  water  to  cover  it, 
and  let  it  stand  for  five  hours,  turning  it 
over  occasionally.  Warm  slightly  four 
quarts  of  rich,  new  milk,  stir  in  the  ren- 
net water  and  let  it  stand  in  a  warm  place 
until  the  curd  forms.  Then  put  the  curd 
into  a  double  cheesecloth  bag,  and  let  it 
drain  until  the  whey  ceases  to  run.  Place 
the  curd  on  a  colander  and  put  a  heavy 
weight  upon  it  to  press  the  curd  dry  and 
solid.  Then  take  the  fresh  curds,  add 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  thick  sour  cream, 
one  saltspoonful  of  salt,  one  tablespoon- 
ful  of  sugar  and  three  eggs  and  stir  them 
all  together ;  or,  simply  take  one  pound 
and  a  half  of  curds  and  three  eggs  and 
stir  together.  Mix  a  stiff  dough 
from  one  pound  of  wheat  flour,  half  a 
pound  of  cold  butter,  well  washed  and 
pressed,  half  a  saltspoonful  of  salt,  one 
egg  and  half  a  pint  of  water.  Roll  it 
out  very  thin  in  a  cold  place ;  cut  it  into 
small  round  cakes  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter, fill  with  the  prepared  curds,  pinch 
the  edges  together ;  smear  with  the  white 
of  one  egg  beaten  up  in  one  tablespoonful 
of  water  to  glaze  the  crust,  and  bring  the 
dumplings  directly  from  the  cold  place  to 
the  oven,  where  they  must  bake  until  they 


are  done.  Serve  with  fresh  butter  melt- 
ed, or  with  rich  sour  cream,  in  a  sauce- 
boat  ;  or,  lay  them  on  a  platter,  pour  over 
them  a  pint  of  rich  sour  cream,  and  set 
them  in  the  oven  until  they  turn  a  red- 
dish hue. 

In  summer,  Varenits  (boiled  milk), 
or  Greek  milk,  a  preparation  of  baked 
and  soured  cream,  is  delicious  and  re- 
freshing. Take  four  quarts  of  rich  new 
milk,  put  it  in  a  wide-mouthed  earthen 
jar  and  set  it  in  the  oven,  in  front  of  the 
coals.  (In  Russia  the  oven  is  the  old- 
fashioned  bake-oven,  in  which  the  wood 
is  burned,  and  the  cooking  is  done  over, 
among  or  in  front  of  the  glowing  coals, 
while  the  bread  is  baked  on  a  spot  from 
which  the  coals  have  been  raked  away.) 
This  is  done  so  that  it  may  come  slowly 
to  a  boil.  When  the  skin  which  forms 
on  top  begins  to  turn  red,  stir  it  to  the 
bottom  with  a  spoon,  and  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  with  several  succeeding 
skins.  Set  it  aside  to  cool  a  little ;  then 
cut  in  thoroughly,  with  a  silver  knife,  one 
pint  of  thick  sour  cream,  and  set  it  in  a 
warm  place  to  sour.  When  it  has  soured, 
put  it  on  the  ice  and  serve  very  cold  with 
fine  sugar.  I  met  with  a  delightful  ad- 
dition to  this,  the  ordinary  manner  of 
serving  the  pretty  pink  varenetz,  at  the 
table  of  friends  who  had  a  remarkably 
S"ood  Russian  chef.  He  took  the  sour 
black  rye  bread — the  national  bread,  de- 
liberately soured  for  the  taste — dried  it 
very  hard  in  the  oven,  and  grated  it  to 
powder.  A  bowl  of  this  powder  was 
served  with  the  varenetz,  and  we  sprin- 
kled it  on  thickly  before  we  put  on  the 
sugar.  Tt  was  a  vast  improvement  to  a 
very  dainty  dish. 

New  Yokk  City. 


The    Trooper    in    Flanders. 

By  Ascham  Follansbee, 


SCHOOI  MASTKR    IN    WaBAC. 


THF  trooper  prayed  before  battle, 
"  Oh,  God  !  if  there  be  a  God. 
save  my  soul,  if  I  have  a  soul." 
I  lis  prayer  is  repeated  every  now  and 
then  in  the  religious  newspapers,  and 
always  with  some  word  against  it.  Even 
Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  who  praises 
the  honesty  of  its  doubt,  speaks  of  "  The 


absurdity  of  its  expression."  But  to  me 
it  is  appealing  beyond  all  other  prayers. 
Tts  intensity  is  awful.  Its  pathos  tears 
the  heart-strings.  I  could  never  see  how 
God  would  hold  out  against  such  a 
Drayer.  I  hope  he  would  not,  for  I  have 
had  to  fall  back  on  it  too  often  myself. 
It  is  the  soul's  outcry  against  the  mind's 
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prohibition  of  prayer.  Let  the  unbeliev- 
er call  it  absurd,  but  let  the  Christian  say 
Amen  to  it. 

There  is  no  other  prayer  on  record 
quite  so  adequate  to  frequent  moods  ex- 
cept, maybe,  that  of  the  distracted  father 
of  the  demoniac  boy :  ''  Lord,  I  believe ; 
help  thou  mine  unbelief."  One  must 
believe  when  so  much  hangs  on  it,  even 
tho  one  must  in  the  same  breath  own 
that  he  cannot  quite  believe.  Did  the 
Master  refuse  his  aid?  Turn  over  the 
leaf  of  memory  and  see. 

There  is  maybe  one  other  man  for  the 
weakness  of  whose  faith  I  am  devoutly 
thankful — to  wit,  Thomas.  "  Except  I 
shall  see  in  his  hands  the  print  of  the 
nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print  of 
the  nails"  (oh,  brutal  Thomas!)  "and 
thrust  my  hand  into  his  side  "  (oh,  hor- 


rible test!)  "I  will  not  believe."  I  am 
ashamed  of  doubts  like  his,  at  any  rate 
of  doubts  that  could  need  so  coarse  ex- 
pression. But  I  can  never  cease  to  be 
thankful  that  a  Thomas  was  among  the 
Twelve  ;  for  the  Lord  was  willing  to  meet 
the  exorbitancy  even  of  that  kind  of 
skepticism.  Alas  !  of  my  kind,  the  kind 
of  our  pragmatic  day.  Now,  mark  you, 
if  it  was  a  Thomas  that  made  the  demand, 
it  was  a  John  that  tells  of  it,  and  that  tells 
how  men's  eyes  saw,  ears  heard  and 
hands  handled  the  very  "  Word  of  Life." 
Let  us  be  sure  that  before  Christ  gives 
us  over  he  will  teach  us  that  there  are 
signs  as  palpable  and  convincing  to  a 
generation  like  ours ;  and  I  thank  God 
for  a  John  and  a  Thomas  and  eke  for  a 
trooper  in  Flanders. 

Wabac,  Va. 


Then    and    Now 

By  a  Southern  Woman. 


IT  was  the  winter  of  1874,  and  I  was 
beginning  to  feel  a  pardonable  pride 
in  the  school  which  I  felt  was  my 
creation.  In  1871  I  had  wept  bitterly 
when  I  found  that  I  must  teach  a  public 
school.  Southern  women  had  not  been 
much  addicted  to  teaching.  Their 
fathers  had  employed  governesses  from 
New  England.  My  mother  hated  the 
pride,  too  often  of  purse,  which  some- 
times relegated  these  ladies  to  inferior 
positions,  and  my  own  teachers  had  been 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect,  so  that 
a  private  school  might  not  have  been  so 
terrible ;  but  to  teach  a  public  school — the 
creation  of  the  carpet-bag  and  scalawag 
convention  which  had  just  forced  its  un- 
welcome constitution  upon  Virginia — that 
was  the  acme  of  degradation.  The  odium 
which  the  fear  of  mixing  the  races  in  the 
new  schools  had  attached  to  them  had 
not  yet  been  removed,  but  stern  neces- 
sity pressed  and  I  submitted.  At  first  I 
cared  only  for  the  money,  but  the  voca- 
tion soon  took  possession  of  me,  and  I  as- 
tonished and  pleased  my  patrons  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  I  remedied  my  pro- 
found ignorance  and  great  lack  of  skill. 
I  had  the  proud  distinction  now  of  hav- 
ing the  best  school  in  the  district. 

One   morning  as   I   was   busy   at   the 


blackboard  teaching  my  little  folks  to 
read  by  the  "  word  method,"  which  I  had 
picked  up  at  county  institutes  and  from 
stray  circulars,  a  sudden  wandering  of 
the  children's  attention  caused  me  to  look 
around.  In  the  door  stood  a  young  man, 
a  bright  mulatto,  hat  in  hand,  bowing 
timidly  but  most  respectfully.  Some- 
thing in  his  face  and  manner  prompted 
me  to  return  his  courtesy,  but  the  habit 
of  years  was  strong  and,  after  the  usual 
fashion  when  an  unknown  negro  ap- 
peared at  the  door,  I  said  :  "  What  do  you 
want?"  The  young  man  shrank  as  if 
he  had  been  struck,  but  in  a  moment  he 
recovered  himself,  and  said,  deprecat- 
ingly :  "  I  am  also  engaged  in  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  I  have  heard  that 
you  are  trying  some  new  methods  which 
I  may  not  have  seen.  I  have  come  to  ask 
you  to  let  me  look  as  you  teach."  I  felt  the 
blood  rush  to  my  face,  then  I  grew  cold 
and  trembled  violently.  "  Social  equal- 
ity "  was  still  the  golden  dream  of  the 
negroes  and  the  impending  curse  of  the 
whites.  To  have  granted  his  request 
would  have  been  fatal  to  my  influence 
and  probably  to  my  position,  and  it  might 
have  brought  indignity  to  him.  Finally 
I  managed  to  stammer  out,  "  I — I — 
would  rather  you  would  go  elsewhere." 
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*'  Certainly,  madam,  it  was  a  mistake  to 
come,"  the  poor  fellow  said,  hut  he  had 
shrunk  together,  pitifully,  and  his  face 
was  ashy.  I  did  not  see  him  again  then, 
hut  inquiry  developed  the  fact  that  he 
was  working  hard  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  and  the  pathos  of  his  position 
was  forced  upon  me.  For  years  I  was 
haunted  by  the  scene — the  cozy  room,  the 
startled  faces  of  the  children  as  they 
paused  in  their  work,  the  cowering"  fig- 
ure at  the  door,  the  white  set  faee,  and 
the  mutely  reproachful  eyes. 

It  was  the  summer  of  1899.  I  was  in- 
structor  in  a  summer  school  for  teachers, 
and  was  proud  of  the  appreciation  and 
confidence  of  a  class  of  colored  teachers 
u>  whom  T  was  giving  the  same  instruc- 
tion as  to  the  whites.  I  had  succeeded 
in  my  profession — T  wish  T  could  say  my 
chosen  profession.  I  had  passed  from 
that  remote  country  district  to  a  system 
of  city  schools,  thence  to  a  seminary  for 
girls,  thence  to  the  first  State  normal 
school  ever  established  in  Virginia,  and 
thence  to  a  woman's  college,  having,  also, 
within  this  time,  graduated,  first  from  a 
seminary  for  girls,  then  from  a  normal 
school,  and  lastly  from  a  great  univer- 
sity. T  had  been  successful  in  the  train- 
ing of  teachers,  and  the  summer  schools 
of  my  State  were  always  open  to  me.     I 


had  taught  the  colored  teachers,  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the 
race,  and  had  come  to  feel  that  hut  for 
the  impossibility  of  giving  up  my  work 
for  white  girls.  I  would  like  to  teach  their 
colored  sisters. 

One  morning  as  I  sat.  for  a  moment 
after  my  lecture,  observing  the  work  of 
the  next  class,  an  elderly  man,  with  a 
care-worn  but  benevolent  face — a  bright 
mulatto — came  down  the  aisle,  and,  ap- 
proaching me.    said    respectfully:   "Did 

you   not  once   teach  in  ville   in  the 

county  of  ?"     Then   I  had  again  a 

vision  which  had  haunted  me  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  I  saw  again  a  cower- 
ing figure,  a  white  set  face  at  the  door 
of  a  humble  country  school  house  in  con- 
trast with  the  happy  child  faces  within. 
The  words  came  unhidden.  "  You  came 
to  my  school  house  once,  but  I  refused  to 
let  you  come  in.  I  have  always  wanted 
to  apologize.  I  was  young  and  foolish. 
Prejudice  ran  high.  I  could  not  help  it. 
If  you  will  come  to  my  lecture  room  now 
I  will  invite  you  in."  He  smiled  a  lit- 
tle sadly,  but  did  not  answer  me  direct- 
ly.    Instead  he  asked  about  the  career  of 

one  of  my ville  boys,  now  a  member 

of  Congress,  and  told  me  of  his  own  work 
among  his  people  as  a  Christian  mission- 
arv. 


Dame    Natures    Children. 


By  Theodore  Roberts. 


DAME  Nature  calls  her  children  home 
When  Time  lias  ended  their  recess. 
They  come  to  her  across  the  foam 
From  garden — close  and  wilderness— 
The  spotless  children  of  the  snow, 

When    April    smiles  along  the  year; 
The  merry  leaves  and  butterflies 
When  gray   November  shuffles  near. 


Dame  Nature  calls  her  children  home: 
They  do  not   die,  or  melt,  or  freeze- 

Tliey  do  not  cry  to  up  and  roam. 

But  nestle  close  to  her  kind  knees — 

She  holds  them  in  a  soft  embrace 

Behind  the  arras  of  the  sun. 
The  ice-folk  read  in  her  clear  face 
Of  North-lights,  till  July  is  done. 


And   then   they   see   the   meadows   change. 

They  mark  the  willow-fingers  turn — 
From  their  high  windows  they  look  down 

When    maple   hillsides   crimson    hum. 
\nd  then  she  lets  them  go  again— 

Her  winter  children — white  and  free, 
And  all  the  green  souls  of  the  leaves 

Come  home  to  slumber  on  her  knee. 

St.   Johns,    NEWFOUNDLAND. 


LITERATURE. 


The    History    of    Plimouth 
Plantation.* 

It  is  now  nearly  three  years  since,  by 
the  generous  courtesy  of  the  Bishop  of 
London,  this  invaluable  record  of  early 
New  England  was  restored  to  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  through  the 
hands  of  our  then  Amhassador,  the  Hon. 
Thomas  F.  Bayard.  At  that  time  there 
were  published  many  and  full  accounts 
of  the  conditions  attending  the  loss  of 
this  precious  manuscript,  of  its  long  dis- 
appearance and  of  its  subsequent  discov- 
ery and  restoration  to  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Concerning  the  history  itself 
— beyond  the  mere  fact  that  it  was  held 
to  possess  a  considerable  degree  of  his- 
torical merit  besides  being  an  interesting 
relic — comparatively  little  mention  was 
then  made.  Hence  the  remarkable  liter- 
ary as  well  as  historic  value  of  the  manu- 
script thus  happily  restored  to  us  comes 
upon  the  reader  as  a  grateful  surprise. 

Governor  Bradford  was  no  mere  an- 
nalist, gathering  indiscriminately  "  sticks 
and  stones  and  puppy  dogs'  bones  "  for 
the  exasperation  of  future  historians.  He 
was  himself  a  historian  of  no  mean  rank, 
orderly,  discriminating,  lucid  and  sincere. 
Tho  his  narrative  is  too  condensed  to 
meet  the  views  of  a  generation  eager  to> 
learn  even  the  most  insignificant  details 
concerning  the  wonderful  band  of  Pil- 
grims who  settled  the  "  Plimouth  Plan- 
tation," yet  each  concise  sentence  is  as  a 
brush  laden  with  well  chosen  color  and 
applied  with  firmly  delicate  strokes  to 
bring  out  the  sketch  upon  Governor 
Bradford's  canvas.  Tho  the  quaint  phra- 
seology is  sometimes  that  of  the  religious 
Separatists,  it  is,  in  general,  simple,  di- 
rect and  strong.  The  author  is  never 
harsh,  tho  he  does  not  fail  to  express  ad- 
verse judgments  when  he  deems  them 
deserved.  When  a  man  writes  of  his  own 
contemporaries  and  of  the  deeds  and 
scenes  in  which  he  has  himself  been  an 

*  Bradford's  "  History  of  Plimouth  Plantation." 
From  the  original  manuscript  ;  with  the  report  of  the 
proceedings  incident  to  the  return  of  the  manuscript  to 
Massachusetts.  Printed  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Commonwealth  bv  order  of  the  General 
Court. 


actor  or  a  spectator,  he  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  see  them  in  the  same  relative 
proportions  as  his  readers  will  see  them 
through  an  atmosphere  of  centuries  and 
changed  conditions.  Like  the  photogra- 
pher's lens,  he  exaggerates  the  objects 
which  are  nearest  at  the  expense  of  those 
which  are  furthest  from  him.  The  mod- 
ern reader  is  a  little  tried,  now  and  then, 
to  be  dragged  through  weary  lengths  of 
the  correspondence  with  the  sanctimoni- 
ous (and  usurious)  London  agents  of  the 
poor  little  colony,  acting  professedly  in 
the  interest  of  their  employers,  but  really 
concerned  themselves  with  little  besides 
their  own  "  adventures."  There  is  so 
much  else  that  we  would  prefer  to  hear ! 
We  could  ask  so  many  questions  about 
the  personal  stories,  the  characters  and 
the  daily  lives  of  each  member  of  this 
small  but  potent  band  of  history-makers. 
The  infant  Colony,  altho  it  dreamed 
lofty  dreams  and  held  itself  to  be  planted 
here  by  an  "  All-Wise  Providence  to 
cawse  this  Wildernesse  to  blossom  as  the 
Rose,"  was  often  temporarily  forced  to 
forget  its  great  mission  in  fulfilling  the 
petty  and  painfully  pressing  duties  of  the 
moment.  The  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical implements  of  their  day  were  few 
and  inefficient  enough,  and  even  of  these 
the  Colonists  possessed  but  a  scanty  sup- 
ply. Yet  they  must  draw  from  the  wil- 
derness not  only  enough  to  keep  their 
bodies  and  souls  together  under  condi- 
tions of  unwonted  hardship,  but  also  to 
repay  to  their  "  adventurers  "  their  first 
heavy  outlays  and  the  ruinous  rates  of 
interest  charged  upon  them.  These 
were  appalling  tasks.  The  heroism 
that  wins  military  victories  on  hard- 
fought  fields  is  recognized  by  all  men  ; 
but  such  heroism  is  childish  beside  that 
shown  by  this  handful  of  emigrants  for 
conscience  sake  in  both  literally  and  fig- 
uratively keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door 
and  at  the  same  time  gradually  paying 
their  heavy  debts — debts  that  were  pro- 
portionately far  heavier  than  the  British 
national  debt  of  the  present  day.  No 
wonder  that  the  fate  of  a  cargo  of  beaver 
skins  became  of  vast  importance  to  the 
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Governor  and  historian,  bending,  but 
never  sinking,  beneath  the  burden  of  his 
responsibilities  as  the  head  of  his  hard 
bestead  people. 

The  London  adventurers  do  not  cover 
themselves  with  glory  in  their  letters. 
Their  oily  sanctimoniousness  does  not 
hide  their  breaches  of  contract  or  soften 
their  unrelenting  demands  of  from  thirty 
to  fifty  per  cent,  interest  for  money  ad- 
vanced for  the  purchase  of  the  most 
pressingly  necessary  supplies  after  these 
had  already  been  charged  for  at  rates  ap- 
parently far  in  excess  of  their  market 
value. 

Such  adventurers  did  indeed  often  run 
great  risks,  and  in  many  cases  were  sub- 
jected to  the  loss  of  both  ships  and  car- 
goes, but  probably  few  of  the  many  who 
were  then  engaged  in  supplying  the  sev- 
eral Colonies  suffered  less  from  bad  debts 
than  did  those  who  dealt  with  the  Pil- 
grims. Every  cargo  sent  to  the  Pilgrims 
which  survived  the  perils  from  storms, 
drunken  seamen  and  capturing  pirates 
was  honestly  paid  for,  principal  and  in- 
terest ;  and  every  return  cargo  shipped 
by  them  which  was  lost  or  damaged  on 
its  homeward  voyage  was  subsequently 
made  good. 

To-day  the  details  of  the  little  Colony's 
financial  difficulties  have  lost  much  of 
their  interest.  Not  so  with  the  narrative 
of  the  causes  which  led  the  Pilgrims  to 
determine  upon  their  several  emigrations, 
first  to  Holland  and  afterward  to  Amer- 
ica, and  of  events  after  their  arrival  here. 
These  are  related  with  an  unconsciously 
pathetic  dignity  which  is  wondrously 
effective.  The  hand  and  touch  of  the 
born  leader  of  men,  as  well  as  of  the  born 
narrator,  are  here  displayed.  There  is  a 
certain  grandeur  of  simplicity  which 
compels  the  reader  mentally  to  doff  his 
hat,  as  in  the  presence  of  one  of  the  Lord's 
anointed. 

The  thanks  of  all  Americans  are  due 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
for  giving  this  very  early  literary  work 
of  our  country  to  the  public.  That  Gov- 
ernor Bradford  was  a  man  of  high  cul- 
ture for  his  time  is  shown  on  every  page, 
and  many  shades  of  expression  would 
seem  to  show  that — devout  Separatist 
tho  he  was — he  was  not  unfamiliar  with 
the  plays  of  Shakespeare.  That  he  was 
the  master  of  several  languages  we  have 
other  testimony, 


On  laying  aside  the  large  and  hand- 
some volume  which  forms  a  worthy  set- 
ting for  the  history  over  which  the  in- 
dustrious Governor  spent  so  many  toil- 
some but  pleasurable  hours,  we  can  hard- 
ly be  sufficiently  grateful  to  him  for  the 
treasure  he  has  left  to  us  because  of  the 
tormenting  tease  of  an  unreasonable 
longing  for  more. 


The  First  Book  of  Birds.  By  Olive 
Thome  Miller.  (Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.00.)  Mrs.  Miller  is  a 
most  engaging  writer,  and  in  this  beau- 
tiful little  book  she  brings  the  charm  of 
her  style  down  to  the  comprehension  and 
taste  of  young  readers.  Forty  illustra- 
tions, eight  of  them  full-page  colored 
bird-pictures,  reinforce  the  text.  Mrs. 
Miller  knows  her  birds  intimately,  and  it 
is  rare  to  find  in  her  pages  any  but  the 
most  reliable  information.  We  observe, 
however,  the  unqualified  repetition  of  an 
old  libel.  Speaking  of  the  yellow-billed 
woodpecker  on  page  85,  she  says  that  it 
"  cuts  holes  in  trees  and  eats  the  insects 
that  come  to  feed  on  the  sweet  sap  that 
drips  from  them."  This  statement  is 
made  to  show  how  the  bird  has  learned 
to  entice  insects  to  a  place  where  it  can 
easily  get  them  for  food.  But  the  fact 
is  that  the  yellow-billed  woodpecker  digs 
the  holes  in  trees  to  get  the  sap  and  soft 
inner  bark  to  eat.  The  present  reviewer 
has  studied  this  bird  for  thirty  years,  and 
has  seen  it  pecking  holes  through  the 
bark  of  cedar  trees  in  latitude  40  degrees 
during  the  coldest  weather  of  midwinter. 
when  not  an  insect  could  possibly  visit 
the  pits.  The  bird  was  carefully  spied 
upon  with  a  strong  glass  day  after  day, 
the  thermometer  near  zero,  and  was  seen 
to  eat  the  viscous  juice  of  the  tree,  which, 
despite  the  cold,  oozed  forth.  To  make 
sure  of  an  interesting  and  mooted  fact, 
the  bird  was  shot  and  dissected,  to  find 
nothing  in  its  stomach  but  cambium  and 
cedar  "  blood."  Not  only  once,  but  many 
times,  was  this  verification  made,  and  un- 
der the  widest  variety  of  conditions.  It 
was  always  the  same.  That  this  wood- 
pecker does  eat  such  insects  as  happen 
to  come  to  the  sap-pits  it  digs  is  certainly 
well  settled.  It  eats  these  insects  wher- 
ever found;  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
basis  in  fact  for  the  theory  that  it  pecks 
the  pits  with  a  view  to  the  capture  of  the 
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insects.  It  is  a  sap-eating  and  insectiv- 
orous bird.  When  it  pecks  holes  in  green 
trees  it  is  sap  and  cambium  that  it  wants, 
and  these  it  gets.  If  insects  come  handy 
it  gets  them,  too.  Children,  and  grown- 
up people  as  well,  are  entitled  to  the 
facts. 

Oliver  Cromwell  and  the  Rule  of 
the  Puritans  in  England.  By  Charles 
Firth,  ALA.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.  $1.75.)  This  is  the 
twenty-eighth  volume  in  the  "  Heroes 
of  the  Nations  "  series,  which  has  given 
us  some  of  the  most  excellent  popular 
biographical  histories  of  the  decade. 
Oliver  Cromwell  will  always  be  an  inter- 
esting figure,  especially  to  Americans, 
and  this  short  and  comprehensive  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  time  meets  admir- 
ably the  need  of  the  public.  The  author 
is  a  well  known  student  and  writer,  and 
his  work  shows  painstaking  research  and 
careful  selection.  The  very  latest  re- 
sults of  historical  labors  on  the  Cromwel- 
lian  period  have  been  incorporated  in 
Mr.  Firth's  work.  Of  course,  the  book, 
being  short  and  for  popular  use,  is  not  a 
full  and  minutely  complete  record,  but  it 
is  a  fresh,  strong,  up-to-date,  entertain- 
ing life  of  Cromwell  with  sufficient  his- 
torical details  to  render  it  amply  author- 
itative and  instructive  as  a  work  for  the 
use  of  general  readers.  There  are  maps 
of  battlefields,  revised  to  suit  recent  dis- 
coveries touching  the  disposition  of 
forces.  Some  portraits  and  a  good  index 
add  to  the  attractiveness  and  usefulness 
of  this  notable  volume  in  a  valuable  se- 
ries. 

The  American  Business  Woman. 
A  Guide  for  the  Investment,  Preserva- 
tion and  Accumulation  of  Property; 
Containing  Full  Explanations  and  Illus- 
trations of  all  Necessary  Methods  of 
Business.  By  John  Howard  Cromwell, 
Ph.B.,  LL.B.,  Counsellor  at  Lazu.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.00.) 
Here  is  a  book  that  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  every  intelligent  woman.  It 
gives  in  plain,  practical,  easily  under- 
stood terms  advice  and  directions  upon 
almost  every  business  subject  likely  to 
be  presented  to  a  woman  in  the  course  of 
attending  to  her  own  affairs  and  estate. 
Of  course,  no  book  can  supply  the  lack  of 
thorough  business  training  or  afford  the 
ready  and  accurate  judgment  consequent 


upon  long  and  thoughtful  business  ex- 
perience ;  but  it  can  offer  most  valuable 
assistance  and  enlightenment.  We  have 
not  space  to  add  details  to  this  notice.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  every  public  li- 
brary should  have  the  book,  and  that 
every  woman  in  the  least  interested  in 
business  affairs  will  do  well  to  read  it. 
Every  page  has  its  value. 

The  Colombian  and  Venezuelan 
Republics.  With  Notes  on  Other 
Parts  of  Central  and  South  America. 
By  William  L.  Scruggs.  (Boston:  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.  $2.50.)  We  call  the 
attention  of  persons  interested  in  know- 
ing something  about  Venezuela,  Colom- 
bia and  Central  America  to  this  book  by 
Mr.  William  L.  Scruggs,  late  envoy  ex- 
traordinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  to  Colombia  and 
Venezuela.  It  is  not  only  an  engaging 
book,  but  it  is  full  of  carefully  collected 
facts  and  accurately  registered  observa- 
tions of  just  the  sort  most  helpful  and 
enlightening  to  those  readers  who  may 
contemplate  visiting  those  countries  for 
travel,  trade  or  investment.  Maps,  il- 
lustrations, statistics,  history,  descrip- 
tions of  scenery  and  valuable  advice  upon 
the  best  methods  of  dealing  with  the  na- 
tives all  combine  to  render  the  book  at- 
tractive to  both  general  readers  and  those 
who  are  in  search  of  special  information. 

Embroidery  and  Lace,  Their  Manu- 
facture and  History.  By  Ernest  Le 
Fcbure.  Translated  by  Alan  S.  Cole. 
With  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  wood 
cuts.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 
$2.25.)  We  have  here  a  valuable  work 
speaking  with  authority,  being  written 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  Musee  des 
Arts  Decoratifs,  Paris,  and  translated 
with  notes  by  the  Official  Examiner, 
South  Kensington  Museum.  It  might 
be  called  a  guide  book  to  the  best  em- 
broidery and  lace  of  Europe.  It  is  writ- 
ten with  both  love  and  knowledge.  From 
the  time  of  Christ  to  the  twelfth  century 
is  called  the  heroic  period  of  embroidery. 
The  reputed  finest  specimen  of  embroid- 
ery in  the  world  is  an  Imperial  dalmatic 
preserved  in  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  repre- 
senting the  Last  Judgment.  This  is 
Greek  embroidery  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. From  the  time  of  the  Crusades  to 
the  sixteenth  century  we  have  the  Ori- 
ental  and   Byzantine   influence   with   re- 
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ligious  and  heraldic  subjects,  and  the 
religious  subjects  were  influenced  by  the 

military  spirit  of  the  age.  The  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  are  described 
as  periods  of  great  splendor  in  embroid- 
ery. The  needle  the  author  considers  as 
"  one  of  the  most  precious  implements 
that  can  be  used  in  the  service  of  art." 
The  history  of  lace  extends  over  a  more 
limited  period  and  is  better  known.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  it  begins  with  cut 
work,  drawn-work,  darned  work  on 
"  lacis  "  or  "  reseuil  "  (net).  It  was  not 
till  the  seventeenth  century  that  lace 
reached  its  highest  standard  of  magnifi- 
cence, in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  The 
most  artistic  needle-point  was  made  at 
Venice.  Louis  XIV,  when  he  was  twen- 
ty-five, at  the  suggestion  of  his  minister, 
Colbert,  wore  Venetian  needle-point,  and 
introduced  its  manufacture  into  France. 
The  Venetian  Senate  passed  edicts  for- 
bidding workmen  to  work  outside  their 
own  country,  the  penalty  being  imprison- 
ment of  the  nearest  of  kin  and  death  if 
they  persisted  in  refusing  to  return  home. 
Happily  this  edict  was  not  carried  out. 
Needle-point  reached  its  highest  excel- 
lence at  this  period,  when  men  wore  lace, 
and  for  them  the  most  artistic  designs 
were  made.  Pillow-laces  appeared  also 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  A  careful 
history  is  given  of  these  laces,  with  illus- 
trations of  the  numerous  varieties  of  lace 
made  up  to  the  present  time,  when  in 
France  alone  three  hundred  thousand 
women  support  themselves  by  this  indus- 
try. The  book  is  written  to  give  instruc- 
tion "  in  the  noble  and  gentle  art  of  the 
needle  to  virtuous  women  and  other  gen- 
tle spirits  who  feel  the  want  of  such 
arts  "  as  embroidery  and  lace  making. 

Gen.  William  B.  Franklin,  and 
the  Operations  ok  the  Left  Wing  at 
the  Battle  of  Fredericksburg,  De- 
cember i.ynr,  1862.  By  Jacob  L.  Greene, 
Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel.  ( 'uited  States 
Volunteers.  (Belknap  &  Warfield,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.)  The  misfortune  of  Fred- 
ericksburg was  the  double  one  that  Burn- 
side  commanded  and  that  Franklin  did 
not.  No  one  on  the  ill-fated  field  felt  this 
more  deeply  than  the  brave  and  generous 
but  ill-fated  soldier  who  found  himself 
in  a  place  far  too  great  for  him.  The  bat- 
lie  gave  his  reputation  as  a  soldier  a  blow 
the  justice  of  which  time  has  confirmed, 


while  it  brought  General  Franklin  under 
a  temporary  cloud,  whose  cruel  injustice 
becomes  clearer  every  time  the  history 
of  the  battle  is  studied.  Hartford, 
which  from  Revolutionary  times  down 
always  had  its  circle  of  wits,  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  having  now  a  literary  as- 
sociation with  one  man  in  it  who  can  give 
so  full  an  account  of  General  FrankliiTs 
command  of  the  Left  Wing  in  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg.  This  was  the  critical 
part  of  the  battle.  It  was  here  that  the 
bloody  Heights  of  St.  Marye  were  so  fa- 
tal. It  was  here  that  the  battle  was  lost, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  best  hope  of 
winning  it  lay,  and  where  it  might  have 
been  won  had  not  Burnside  delayed,  di- 
verted and  finally  broken  up  into  a  suc- 
cession of  separate  attacks  the  tremen- 
dous onset  of  40,000  veterans  which 
Franklin  had  organized.  These  are  the 
points  developed  in  Colonel  dreene's 
monograph.  They  are  more  than  the 
vindication  of  an  injured  soldier,  and 
make  a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
war.  The  force  of  the  paper  would  be 
greater  if  it  contained  a  sketch  of  the 
action  as  a  whole,  and  particularly  if  the 
map  showed  the  earlier  formations  and 
movements  at  different  times  in  the  bat- 
tle. It  is  a  pity  that  the  Heights  of  St. 
Marye  are  figured  as  flat  woods,  and  that 
so  many  points  in  the  topography  of  the 
field  are  omitted. 

Problems  of  Expansion.  As  Con- 
sidered in  Papers  and  Addresses.  By 
IVhitelazv  Reid.  {  New  York  :  The  Cen- 
tury Company.  $1.50.)  Air.  Whitelaw 
Reid,  a  consistent  and  vigorous  expan- 
sionist, here  brings  together  his  studies 
of  some  problems  connected  with  the  ac- 
quisition and  retention  of  our  new  terri- 
tories. His  views  are  broad  and  states- 
manlike and  his  grasp  of  the  conditions 
upon  which  our  country  must  enter  the 
circle  of  world  powers  is  firm  and  strong. 
All  of  his  papers  and  addresses  were  pre- 
pared long  before  the  Chinese  trouble 
arose;  but  he  clearly  saw  that  just  such  a 
need  as  that  trouble  has  disclosed  would 
sooner  or  later  arise  and  make  plain  the 
wisdom  of  our  purchase  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.  \'o  man  has  had  a  better 
opportunity  than  Mr.  Reid  to  study  the 
facts,  both  open  and  secret,  of  our  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  proceedings  in  con- 
nection  with   the   Spanish   war  and   the 
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subsequent  complications  in  the  captured 
islands,  and  no  man  has  seen  more  clear- 
lv  the  large  responsibilities  of  onr  Gov- 
ernment. We  call  the  attention  of  onr 
readers  to  his  hook  as  one  of  first  value  in 
the  study  of  the  most  important  question 
now  up  in  American  politics.  Mr.  Reid  is 
calm,  dignified,  convincing.  He  has  a 
strong  reason  for  every  conclusion,  and 
the  temper  of  his  patriotism  is  admirahle. 
Every  intelligent  voter  should  read  this 
hook. 

English  Baptist  Reformation 
from  1 609-1641,  A.D.  By  George  A.  Lof- 
ton, D.D.  i2mo,  pp.  280.  (Charles  T. 
Deering,  Louisville,  Ky.)  Dr.  Lofton 
has  provided  from  original  study  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  a  period  which  has 
heen  made  of  supreme  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  Eng- 
land. The  controversy  which  has  re- 
sulted in  the  withdrawal  of  Professor 
Whitsitt  from  the  Baptist  Seminary  in 
Louisville  was  connected  with  this  pe- 
riod, and  Dr.  Lofton  by  a  careful  study 
of  the  General  Baptists,  the  Particular 
Baptists,  the  Kiffin  Manuscript,  the 
Bampfield  Document,  and  other  wit- 
nesses, supports  conclusively  Dr.  Whit- 
sitt's  contention  that  the  English  Im- 
mersionists  originated  in  1641.  Herein 
he  is  supported  by  all  the  competent 
who  have  considered  the  subject,  such  as 
Dr.  A.  H.  Newman,  Prof.  Henry  C.  Ved- 
der,  Professor  Rauschenbusch  and  Pro- 
fessor de  Hoop  Scheffer.  But  the  in- 
competent apparently  have  the  majority 
among  the  Southern  Baptists. 

South  America,  Social,  Industrial 
and  Political.  By  Frank  G.  Carpen- 
ter. (Akron,  Ohio:  The  Saalfield  Pub- 
lishing Company.)  Mr.  Carpenter  is 
an  enterprising  and  successful  news- 
paper correspondent  wdio  has  traveled 
in  many  lands  and  written  about  them 
with  a  full  pen  in  a  most  interesting 
style.  To  say  that  the  present  large  and 
comely  book  smacks  of  the  journalist's 
zest  is  not  adverse  criticism.  We  like  the 
flavor ;  not  that  it  is  literary ;  not  that  it 
isn't;  but  because  here  it  suits  the  sub- 
stance. Mr.  Carpenter  says,  himself,  that 
his  work  is  "  more  a  study  of  the  com- 
mercial and  social  life  of  the  cities  and  a 
description  of  how  the  people  live  and 
work  in  the  country,  than  a  diary  of 
travel  and  adventure."    In  a  word,  what 


Mr.  Carpenter  went  in  search  of  was 
practical  information  such  as  wide- 
awake, inquiring  people  want.  He  went 
over  most  of  South  America,  notebook  in 
hand,  and  here  we  have  the  amplification 
of  his  pencilings.  The  book  is  rich  in 
facts  and  has  some  good  illustrations. 
The  index  is  excellent. 

The  Diplomatic  Relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Spanish  America. 
By  John  II.  Latanc,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
History  in  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College.  (Baltimore:  The  Johns  Hop- 
kins Press.  $1.50.)  This  is  a  book  of 
great  interest.  Professor  Latane  has 
sifted  the  whole  accumulation  of  diplo- 
matic matter  connected  with  our  relations 
with  Spanish  American  countries  and 
has  arranged  the  most  important  facts  so 
as  to  give  a  plain  and  well  ordered  his- 
torical sketch  of  South  American,  Central 
American,  Cuban  and  other  Spanish 
State  and  colonial  connection  with  our 
diplomacy.  At  this  time  such  a  work  is 
valuable.  It  explains  clearly  how  the 
foundation  of  the  Spanish  republic  and 
the  contests  arising  out  of  the  changes 
taking  place  gave  rise  to  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  presents  a  strong  outline 
of  Cuban  affairs  from  Napoleon's  time 
down  to  the  present,  with  an  account  of 
the  Central  American  canal  schemes  and 
their  bearing  upon  the  great  enterprise 
now  under  national  consideration.  It  is 
a  book  full  of  information  bearing  upon 
nearly  all  the  great  questions  raised  by 
our  recent  war  with  Spain. 

Healthy  Exercise.  In  Three  Parts. 
Illustrated.  By  Robert  H.  Greene,  M.D. 
(New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.)  This 
may  be  called  a  Normal  Strength  Devel- 
oper, through  directions  for  daily  promo- 
tion of  strength,  by  daily  and  regular  ex- 
ercises, as  opposed  to  violent  fits  and 
outbursts  of  "  athletices,"  as  now  known 
and  practiced  by  the  youth  of  the  land. 
The  author  has  brought  his  medical 
knowledge  to  bear  in  explaining  why  one 
sort  of  exercise  is  better  than  another  to 
promote  plain  ordinary  good  health  from 
day  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  and  has 
added  an  illustrated  chapter  on  "  Exer- 
cises "  to  be  practiced  at  home.  A  good 
book  for  those  who  wish  to  know  "  The 
Reason  Why?  " 

A  History  of  the  Presidency.  By 
Edward  Stanwood,  Lift.  D.    (Bozvdoin.) 
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(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $2.50.) 
This  is  a  truly  useful  manual  of  practi- 
cal politics.  It  is  hased  on  the  edition 
originally  published  in  1884,  at  the  end  of 
the  campaign  which  resulted  in  Mr. 
Cleveland's  first  election.  Up  to  this 
point  the  work  is  well  known  and  its  use- 
fulness has  been  fully  tested.  To  this  are 
now  added  the  campaigns  of  1888,  1892, 
and  the  Free  Silver  campaign  of  1896. 
The  conspicuous  feature  of  the  work  is 
its  cold  accuracy  and  freedom  from  polit- 
ical bias.  The  great  features  of  each 
Presidency  are  developed  in  a  summary 
manner.  Election  and  electoral  statistics 
and  legislation  are  presented  -"ully.  The 
new  work  brings  down  to  date  a  work 
whose  value  was  already  generally  recog- 
nized. 

From  the  Lothrop  Publishing  Com- 
pany, Boston,  we  have  received  two  at- 
tractive books  for  young  people,  With 
Lawton  and  Roberts,  by  Elbridge  S. 
Brooks,  a  story  of  Lawton's  campaign  in 
the  Philippines  and  Roberts's  marches  in 
South  Africa,  told  with  Mr.  Brooks's  un- 
failing cleverness  and  tact.  The 
Noank's  Log,  by  William  O.  Stoddard, 
is  a  sea-story  of  Revolutionary  days  in 
which  a  youthful  hero  performs  wonder- 
ful feats  of  bravery  in  his  country's  be- 
half. Both  books  are  strikingly  illus- 
trated.   Price,  each,  $1.25. 

The  Christ  of  Cynewulf.  Trans- 
lated Into  English  Prose  by  Charles 
Huntington  Whitman,  Fellow  in  Eng- 
lish of  Yale  University.  (Boston:  Ginn 
&  Co.  45  cents.)  An  excellent  English 
rendering  of  the  old  poem  into  prose, 
with  useful  notes  and  references  to  the 
original.  It  is  a  work  that  was  well 
worth  doing,  and  Mr.  Whitman's  method 
of  doing  it  calls  for  no  adverse  criticism. 
To  the  intelligent  general  reader,  as  well 
as  to  students  of  old  literature,  it  will  be 
pleasantly  welcome. 

L.  Annteus  SENECA.  /.  Tranquillity 
of  Mind.  II.  Providence.  Translated 
by  William  Bell  Langsdorf,  Ph.D., 
Titt.I).,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature  in  Miami  University. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.00.)  A  very  good  rendering  into 
English  of  Seneca's  chapters  on  Tran- 
quillity and  on  Providence.  The  book  is 
small  enough  to  slip  into  one's  pocket, 
and  it  is  a  good  companion  for  an  hour  or 
two  in  the  shade  or  by  the  seashore. 


Pebbles. 

After  the  straightforward  policy  of  the 
powers  in  dealing  with  China  any  duplicity  on 
the  part  of  the  Chinese  would  be  doubly  shock- 
ing.— Detroit  News. 

TO    JAMES    LANE    ALLEN. 

The   "  Reign   of   Law  " — 
Well,  Allen,  you're  lucky; 

It's  the  first  time  it  ever 
Rained  law  in  Kentucky. 

— The  Bookman. 

THE    SONG    OF    THE    SHOWER-BATH. 

I  come  from  down  the  water-pipes' 

Intestinal  recesses, 
From  subterranean  boiler-rooms, 

Hot  from  the  flames'  caresses. 

I  patter  like  the  gentle  rain, 

Then  make  a  sudden  break, 
And  scalding  torrents  loose  upon 

The  victim  at  the  stake. 

In  haste  he  twirls  the  stop-cocks  round, 

And,  like  a  magic  fountain, 
I  send  a  glacial  stream  as  chill 

As  from  an  Alpine  mountain. 

In  vain  they  shout  and  curse  me  out, 

They  get  no  satisfaction. 
They  cannot  strike  the  golden  mean, — 

It  drives  them  to  distraction. 

They  chatter,  chatter,  as  I  flow, 
Or  writhe  and  feebly  blubber, — 

For  men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 
I  give  them  all  the  rubber. 

— Harz'ard  Lampoon. 

....  What  two  letters  are  most  popular  in 
China?     Tea  and  cue. 

What  is  proof  that  the  eyes  of  the  Mon- 
golians are  open  at  last?    The  Yellow  Sea. 

Through  what?     The  open  door. 

When  the  Powers  get  hold  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  what  will  they  catch?     A  Tartar. 

If  you're  anxious  to  go  to  China  what  will 
the  Government  do?    Taku. 

Then  what  will  you  he  in?     Transports. 

What  couldn't  the  Empress  Dowager  gov- 
ern?   China  Proper. 

When  the  Empress  makes  the  Emperor  cry 
what  would  he  like  to  do?     Boxer. 

What  sort  of  a  Great  Wall  are  the  Powers 
likely  to  build  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom?  A 
partition  of  China. 

How  is  it  to  he  expected  that  the  Chinese 
will  take  reverses  and  victories?     Cooly. 

If  the  Chinese  were  Spaniards  what  would 
they  call  the  stories  of  American  heroism  in 
China  ?     Pig  tails. 

What  sort  of  fruit  is  generally  found  green 
and  always  found  rotten  in  China?  Man- 
darins. 

What  sort  of  an  army  ought  to  reach  Peking 
the  quickest?    A  Russian  army. 

There  are  Chinese  politicians  that  don't  care 
for  Earl  Li.  hut  who  would  like  what?  Old 
Li  Hung. — Exchange. 


EDITORIALS. 


The  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the   Philippines. 

It  must  be  that  there  are  people  who 
believe  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence forbids  us  to  take  possession  of  the 
Philippines  and  restore  peace  there,  or  it 
would  not  be  so  often  repeated,  in  the 
Democratic  platform  and  in  Democratic 
addresses,  that  the  present  administra- 
tion has  trampled  on  the  Declaration,  and 
that  the  Democrats  will  set  it  up  again. 
People  do  not  read  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence very  often,  and  they  remem- 
ber only  some  remarks  about  being  "  cre- 
ated equal,"  "  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned," and  "  inalienable  rights,"  such  as 
"  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness ;"  and  they  may  imagine  that  there  is 
something  in  it  that  bears  out  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Democratic  speakers.  Let  us 
look  at  it  a  moment. 

The  Declaration  begins: 

"  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it 
becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bonds  which  have  connected  them 
with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  Pow- 
ers of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  station 
to  which  the  laws  of  Nature  and  Nature's  God 
entitle  them,"  etc. 

It  begins  with  "  When."  What  is  this 
"  when  ?  "  Does  it  apply  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  ?  Are  they — Luzon,  Min- 
danao, Panay,  Negros,  Mindoro,  Samar, 
Sulu — ready  "  to  assume  among  the 
Powers  of  the  earth  "  a  "  separate  and 
equal  station  ?  "  Every  one  knows  bet- 
ter; even  Mr.  Bryan  proposes  to  main- 
tain a  protectorate  indefinitely.  The 
proposition  is  ludicrous.  The  very  first 
sentence  settles  the  matter. 

But  let  us  inquire  a  little  further  from 
the  Constitution  "  when  "  a  people  has 
the  right  to  claim  independence.  The 
grievances  charged  against  Great  Britain 
answer  our  inquiry.    We  are  told,  first : 

"  Governments  long  established  should  not 
be  changed  for  light  or  transient  causes.  .  .  . 
But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpa- 
tions, pursuing  invariably  the  same  object, 
evince  a  desire  to  reduce  them  under  absolute 
despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty  to 
throw  off  such  government." 

The  American  government  in  the  Phil- 


ippines has  not  been  "  long  established." 
It  was  assumed  by  the  consent  of  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats,  of  Mr.  McKinley 
and  Mr.  Bryan.  It  has  existed  but  a 
year  or  two.  There  has  been  no  "  long 
train  of  abuses  and  usurpations."  On 
the  contrary,  many  Spanish  abuses  have 
been  corrected,  and  self-government  is 
promised  as  soon  as  it  can  be  provided. 

But  we  may  consider  the  specific  com- 
plaints made  against  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  as  justifying  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

"  He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most 
wholesome." 

We  have  done  nothing  of  the  sort. 

"  He  has  refused  to  pass  laws  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  large  districts  of  people,  un- 
less those  people  would  relinquish  the  right 
of  representation  in  the  legislature." 

We  have  not  done  that.  These  islands 
have  never  had  a  legislature,  and  we  are 
anxious  to  give  them  one  as  soon  as  we 
can. 

"  He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  re- 
peatedly." 

They  have  never  had  any. 

"  He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace, 
standing  armies  without  the  consent  of  our 
legislatures." 

We  sent  our  army  in  war,  with  the 
consent  of  the  insurrectionists,  and  will 
be  glad  enough  to  withdraw  our  army  in 
time  of  peace,  or  as  soon  as  quiet  is  as- 
sured. There  have  been  no  legislatures 
of  the  islands  to  say  anything  about  it. 

And  so  the  specifications  continue,  ut- 
terly inapplicable  to  a  people  like  the 
tribes  of  these  islands,  who  have  never 
had  any  legislature  and  are  still  incapa- 
ble of  self-government.  We  have  not 
"  cut  off  their  trade,"  nor  "deprived  them 
of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury,"  which 
they  never  heard  of ;  nor  have  we  "  ex- 
cited domestic  insurrections,"  or  brought 
upon  them  "  merciless  Indian  savages." 
The  conditions  are  utterly  different. 

"  When  "  the  people  of  the  Philippines 
shall  be  fitted,  by  the  diffusion  of  civiliza- 
tion and  education,  to  be  independent, 
and  "  to  assume  among  the  Powers  of  the 
earth  "  a  "  separate  and  equal  station," 
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needing  no  protection,  and  if  then  they 
shall  desire  independence  on  account  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  United  States,  we  hope 
they  will  demand  it  and  get  it.  Then  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence will  justify  them  in  declar- 
ing themselves  "  free  and  independent 
States,"  and  not  till  then. 


Sound  Money,  and  Clean. 

Things  are  not  always  what  they 
seem,  and  the  reasons  for  things  are  not 
often  what  they  seem.  Mankind  loves 
"  obvious  "  reasons,  and  "  deep"  reasons. 
Real  reasons  are  seldom  "  obvious,"  even 
when  staring  us  in  the  eyes.  Profound 
and  impressive  reasons  commonly  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  case.  The  rea- 
sons that  explain,  like  Newton's  explana- 
tion of  weight  and  Darwin's  explanation 
of  adaptation  in  nature,  are  general  truths 
of  a  very  simple  sort,  not  at  all  "  obvi- 
ous "  until  the  eye  of  genius  has  seen 
them,  and  so  far  from  "  profound  "  that 
they  tell  us  nothing  whatsoever  of  ulti- 
mate causes,  of  the  nature  of  matter,  of 
the  eternal  mystery  of  being. 

Even  more  widely  than  in  our  "  obvi- 
ous "  explanations  of  physical  nature  do 
we  go  astray  in  our  off-hand  explana- 
tions of  human  conduct.  We  attribute 
to  our  fellow  men  a  knowledge  of  facts, 
a  comprehension  of  principles,  and  a  de- 
votion to  theory  which  they  seldom  pos- 
sess. We  assume  that  they  govern  their 
conduct  by  carefully  matured  reasons 
when  we  could  easily  satisfy  ourselves 
that  they  are  creatures  of  habit  and  preju- 
dice, sticklers  for  trifles,  and  worshipers 
of  fetishes. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  our  explanations 
of  the  monetary  heresies  of  the  West — 
as  hardheaded  Easterner  love  to  call 
them — when  not  of  the  ".obvious  "  sort 
have  been  altogether  more  learned  than 
the  problem  has  demanded ;  and  that  cer- 
tain real  explanations,  very  simple  but 
very  far-reaching,  being  neither  "  obvi- 
ous "  nor  "  profound,"  have  been  unfor- 
tunately overlooked  ? 

"  Obvious  "  reasons  why  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  farmers  should  desire  a  forty- 
eight-cent  dollar  we  have  had  without 
end.  What  was  ever  more  "  obvious  " 
than  the  enormous  burden  of  mortgage 
indebtedness  under  which  the  West  was 


staggering  until  the  election  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley  four  years  ago  be  jiggered  the  sun 
spots,  charmed  the  weather,  called  forth 
glorious  harvests  from  the  earth,  and 
poured  money  like  a  flood  over  all  the 
plains  and  prairies  ?  And  what  else  could 
be  more  "  obvious  "  than  the  well-known 
wicked  desire  of  all  "  debtor  classes  "  to 
repudiate  their  obligations  ?  "  Obvious- 
ly "  nothing,  except  possibly  the  forgot- 
ten fact  that  some  millions  of  men  in  this 
sinful  world  are  honorable  and  honest, 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  people  of  the 
American  West,  thrice  winnowed  and 
sifted  from  a  Puritan  stock,  tempered  by 
hardship  and  danger  to  a  moral  fiber  of 
fearless  sincerity,  are  just  a  shade  or  two 
more  honest  than  most  other  folk. 

Even  wider  of  the  truth  have  been  the 
"  weighty  "  reasons  advanced  in  expla- 
nation of  Western  economic  perversity. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  Western 
mind,  more  thoughtfully  than  the  East- 
ern, has  grappled  with  the  theoretical 
problems  of  bimetallism,  and,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  has  convinced  itself  that  the 
gold  standard  is  practically  dishonest. 
Any  one  who  really  knows  the  Western 
mind  can  safely  affirm  that  it  understands 
bimetallism  as  much  and  as  little  as  does 
the  Wall  street  mind  of  New  York,  and 
cares  about  it  in  equal  measure.  If  you 
wish  to  know  how  much  that  is,  just  in- 
terview the  Wall  street  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject when  it  goes  down  town  on  elevated 
railroad  trains  in  the  morning.  The  in- 
formation will  "  jar  you." 

And  all  the  while  one  little  fact,  an 
item  in  the  daily  experience  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  dwelling  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  has  been  confirm- 
ing, if  it  did  not  originally  create,  the 
popular  Western  belief  that  Eastern 
banks  control  the  entire  money  supply  of 
the  country,  and  manipulate  it  to  suit 
themselves — always  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  West. 

Start  on  a  brief  Western  trip;  keep 
your  eyes  open  and  your  organs  of  smell 
in  normal  order :  the  little  fact  will  enlist 
your  interested  attention.  You  go  to  your 
New  York  banker's  before  taking  your 
train,  and  leave  town  with  a  pocket  full 
of  crisp,  clean  bills.  By  the  time  you 
have  passed  Chicago  these  decent  bills 
have  begun,  one  by  one,  to  slip  away 
from  you  at  hotels  and  ticket  offices,  and 
your  pockets  have  begun  to  fill  up  with 
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cart-wheel  dollars  and  filthy  bills  taken 
in  change.  At  length,  when  you  are  well 
out  on  the  plains,  your  supply  of  ready 
money  consists  of  a  lousy,  leprous  wad, 
unfit  to  be  touched  except  with  tongs  and 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  bi-chloride 
of  mercury.  In  disgust  you  visit  a  local 
bank  and  ask  for  money  that  can't  walk 
on  all  fours  or  multiply  by  fission.  You 
never  go  but  once,  however,  on  that  er- 
rand. You  learn  that  you  are  a  "  gold 
hug  "  and  an  "  Easterner,"  and  that 
"  Easterners  "  needn't  look  for  "  dude  " 
money  in  the  West,  "  because  there  ain't 
none." 

This,  then,  is  the  fact.  The  richer  you 
are,  and  the  nearer  you  live  to  Fifth  ave- 
nue, the  cleaner  is  the  pocket  money  that 
you  handle.  The  poorer  you  are,  and  the 
farther  west  you  live,  until  you  approach 
the  Pacific  Coast,  the  viler  is  your  filthy 
lucre.  The  Western  population  practi- 
cally never  handles  new  and  handsome 
bills,  save  those  brought  by  Eastern 
men  in  person.  Knowing  nothing  of  the 
processes  of  redemption  and  reissue,  the 
West  believes  that  the  Eastern  banks 
have  power  to  keep  clean  money  in  the 
East  and  to  ship  the  rags  and  sweepings 
to  the  West.  Believing  that  the  Eastern 
banks  have  power  to  control  the  distri- 
bution of  money  by  qualities,  the  West 
naturally  believes  also  that  these  same 
banks  have  power  to  control  the  distribu- 
tion of  money  by  quantities.  And  there 
you  have  Western  monetary  heresy  full 
fledged. 

Of  course  the  further  truth,  which  the 
West  never  sees,  is  this :  To  keep  many 
tellers  at  work  sorting  out  dirty  bills,  do- 
ing them  up  in  bundles,  shipping  them  to 
the  Sub-Treasury,  and  getting  back  new 
bills  is  an  expensive  operation.  Eastern 
banks  do  it ;  they  can  afford  to  do  it,  but 
the  cost  of  doing  it  is  a  large  item  in  the 
annual  balance  sheet.  Western  banks  as 
a  rule  cannot  afford  to  do  it,  and  as  a  rule 
they  do  not  attempt  it. 

Should  not  this  expense  be  incurred 
and  borne  by  the  National  Government  ? 
Congress  has  power  to  coin  money  and 
to  regulate  the  value  thereof.  Has  it  not 
power  to  establish  the  decency  thereof  ? 
The  money  in  general  circulation  in  this 
country  is  a  national  disgrace.  National 
self-respect  demands  that  in  this  age  of 
cheap  paper  and  cheap  printing  the  cir- 
culating bills  in  the  pockets  of  the  people 


as  they  become  worn  be  frequently  re- 
newed with  fresh  and  clean  ones.  Such 
renewal  would  go  far  to  establish  sound 
views  of  money.  It  would  be  a  concrete 
lesson,  worth  more  than  years  of  argu- 
ment or  tons  of  literature ;  for  it  would 
shatter  the  popular  belief  that  the  money 
supply  is  controlled  by  a  syndicate  of 
banks. 

Cleanliness  maintains  a  close  relation 
to  godliness,  in  public  as  in  private  habits. 
JC 

Rural  Improvement  Societies. 

There  was  a  remarkable  movement, 
under  the  impulse  of  the  Downing 
brothers,  in  the  '50s,  for  the  improvement 
of  American  homes.  Charles  Downing 
made  his  specialty  the  evolution  of  bet- 
ter sorts  of  orchard  fruits.  His  work 
was  of  the  highest  order.  Whoever  has 
a  set  of  the  old  Horticulturist  will  be  like- 
ly to  hold  it  merely  as  an  illustration  of 
what  a  single  man  can  do  in  a  neglected 
class  of  literature.  This  was  the  product 
of  the  genius  of  A.  J.  Downing;  a  man 
gifted,  as  few  men  are,  to  be  at  the  same 
time  thorough  and  not  above  the  compre- 
hension of  the  people.  The  result  of  his 
essays  was  a  great  public  awakening  for 
purer  art  in  horticulture  and  home-cul- 
ture. Among  his  best-known  pupils,  or 
coadjutors  and  successors,  were  Meehan, 
Barry,  Wilder,  Warder,  Campbell,  Scott. 
In  fact,  go  where  you  might  in  the  United 
States,  the  influence  of  Downing  was 
stirring  the  people  to  think  of  nature,  and 
to  become  natural  in  planting  gardens 
and  lawns — in  other  words,  in  creating 
their  homes.  The  unsightly  began  to 
pass  out ;  the  fantastic  was  no  longer  en- 
couraged in  landscape  gardening;  and  a 
simple  taste  was  established,  that  came 
very  near  becoming  American.  Before 
that  our  homesteads  had  borrowed  more 
or  less  from  French  taste,  Dutch  taste, 
English  taste,  and  even  Italian ;  com- 
bining them  into  a  strange  composite, 
that  was  entirely  unnatural  in  its  rela- 
tions both  to  the  climate  and  the  people. 

But  unfortunately,  when  A.  J.  Down- 
ing died,  no  one  was  found  quite  adapted 
to  taking  up  his  work  and  filling  his 
place.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  we 
have  not  been  able  to  secure  his  complete 
successor.  Yet  the  Downing  ideas  had 
taken  root.  A  few  men,  here  and  there, 
became     Downing-students ;     altho    the 
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more  rapid  achievement  was  that  of  the 
Charles  Downing  school,  in  the  way  of 
improving  our  orchards.  During  half  a 
century  we  have  secured  an  evolution  of 
fruits  such  as  the  world  never  knew  be- 
fore. In  Massachusetts,  Hovey  became 
the  god-father  of  the  strawberry ;  in  Ohio 
Kirkland  created  a  new  series  of  cher- 
ries ;  Rogers  gave  us  over  fifty  new  vari- 
eties of  grapes,  while  Dr.  Grand  added 
that  wonder  of  all  grapes,  the  Iona,  with 
its  child,  the  Brighton.  Thus  was  inau- 
gurated a  most  important  economical 
evolution  of  the  century. 

Home  improvements  gradually  took 
the  shape  of  town  improvement,  and  or- 
ganized efforts  to  create  model  villages. 
The  first  of  these  was  at  Clinton,  Conn. ; 
the  second  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  The  object 
of  the  first  society  was  stated  to  be  to  cul- 
tivate a  right  sort  of  public  spirit;  to 
quicken  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of 
the  town ;  to  promote  good  fellowship ; 
and  to  secure  public  health,  by  hygienic 
conditions  in  homes  and  public  buildings ; 
to  improve  streets  and  public  grounds 
and  sidepaths ;  and  in  general  to  build  up 
and  beautify  the  whole  town,  and  thus 
enhance  the  value  of  real  estate,  and  ren- 
der Clinton  more  inviting  as  a  place  of 
residence.  Comprehensively,  the  object 
was  to  create  better  homes  and  to  im- 
prove social  life.  This  society  took  im- 
mediate hold  upon  the  people.  It  not 
only  accomplished  what  it  proposed,  but 
it  immensely  affected  individual  and  pub- 
lic character.  It  put  a  new  spirit  into  the 
young,  and  educated  some  who  were  pe- 
culiarly gifted  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
progress.  The  Clinton,  N.  Y.,  society 
followed  in  1863.  At  the  outset  it  was 
composed  of  men  of  remarkable  ability, 
including  Rev.  A.  D.  Gridley,  who  be- 
came an  authority  in  horticulture ;  Prof. 
Oren  Root,  who  with  John  Hasting,  an- 
other member,  planned  that  most  beauti- 
ful campus  which  surrounds  Hamilton 
College;  Edward  North,,  the  poet  of 
trees ;  and  the  eminent  jurist,  Theodore 
Dwight,  with  his  brother,  Benjamin 
1  hvight,  the  educator.  The  town  at  once 
felt  the  impulse.  Several  streets  were 
lined  with  selected  trees,  while  dead  and 
decaying  trees  were  removed,  through 
the  influence  of  the  association.  Small 
parks  were  established,  drinking  foun- 
tains set  up,  public  health  looked  after, 
while  a  stimulus  was  given  to  the  crea- 


tion of  some  of  the  finest  landscape 
homes  in  the  Empire  State. 

But  the  effect  of  such  a  society  is  most 
marked  in  its  influence  upon  individual 
character,  and  in  the  relation  which  it 
creates  between  the  citizen  and  the  town. 
It  stimulates  nearly  every  one  to  under- 
take something  for  the  public  welfare, 
while  a  few  are  led  to  a  careful  study  of 
horticultural  esthetics.  These  become 
leaders  in  laying  out  beautiful  private 
grounds,  which  in  turn  are  imitated  by 
others,  or  become  their  teachers.  Choice 
fruits  and  choice  shrubs  are  disseminat- 
ed ;  and,  if  no  other  good  should  result, 
the  improvement  in  garden  and  orchard 
will  be  marked.  In  the  towns  which  have 
been  noted  official  neglect  of  sanitation 
has  been  overcome  by  the  creation  of 
public  sentiment. 

Rural  improvement  societies  would  be 
a  blessing  in  every  town  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  necessary  that  there  be 
a  village.  A  dozen  farmers  can  co-op- 
erate to  advantage.  Hardly  a  farm  can 
be  found  in  a  day's  drive  that  is  well 
fronted  with  trees  along  the  roadside ;  or 
where  dead  trees  and  old  hedges  are  not 
allowed  to  remain  to  offend  the  eye  and 
depreciate  the  property  value  of  the 
street,  while  orchards  are  left  untrimmed 
to  shift  for  themselves.  What  especially 
is  needed  is  an  awakening  of  thought  and 
sentiment  in  the  way  of  steady  improve- 
ment. There  is  an  intellectual  blindness 
concerning  these  things,  just  where 
Downing  was  especially  keen-sighted. 

A  society  for  the  purposes  suggested 
should  run  with  the  least  possible  ma- 
chinery. A  live  president  is  needed ;  and 
he  should  be  relied  upon  to  study  up  the 
needs  of  the  town  and  devise  methods 
of  remedying  evils.  Such  a  man  can 
generally  be  found  ;  or,  if  necessary,  he 
can  be  made.  Special  care  should  be 
taken  that  improvements  do  not  mean  ex- 
pensive decorations.  What  is  wanted 
is  co-operation  with  nature.  This  is  in- 
expensive. It  plants  native  trees ;  it 
trims  and  cleans  and  purifies;  and  it 
learns  how  to  take  advice  of  what  nature 
does.  A  model  constitution  provides 
only  for  monthly  meetings,  and  the  work- 
must  depend  on  an  efficient  executive  of- 
ficer or  committee.  A  formal  paper  is 
not  necessary  at  each  meeting;  but,  if 
furnished,  should  always  be  brief.  Lo- 
cal history,  domestic  economy,  horticul- 
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tural  science,  local  botany,  local  entomol- 
ogy, experiments  in  fruit  or  flower 
growing,  are  all  cognate  to  the  general 
matter  in  hand.  Tree  planting,  how- 
ever, should  always  be  an  annual  exer- 
cise. Several  of  these  societies  invite  lec- 
turers to  advise  them  on  important  top- 
ics. This  creates  a  sort  of  university 
extension  work  for  the  professors  of  agri- 
cultural colleges  and  experimental  sta- 
tions. 

Taste    in    Religion 

An  English  vegetarian  was  discussing 
the  other  day  the  reason  why  he  did  not 
eat  meat.  He  said  that  the  physiological 
and  sanitary  reasons  given  by  those  who 
followed  his  practice  did  not  appeal  to 
him ;  for  his  part  he  did  not  eat  cow  meat, 
or  calf  meat,  or  lamb  meat,  or  hen  meat, 
which  might  be  healthy  enough,  for  the 
same  reason  that  he  would  not  eat  a  baby, 
because  the  idea  was  repulsive  to  him. 
Men  must  eat,  and  he  ate  what  was  agree- 
able to  him.    He  did  wisely. 

Food  is  a  necessity ;  and  so  is  religion, 
for  most  people.  They  must  have  some 
religion ;  and  their  taste  is  not  wholly  a 
bad  guide.  As  tastes  change  and  im- 
prove, religion  improves,  becomes  better 
and  truer. 

Let  us  suppose  an  intelligent  man,  of 
this  century's  culture  and  ethics,  to  be 
looking  around  for  a  religion,  as  he 
might  for  food.  He  sees  men  in  Africa 
setting  up  a  stick  or  a  stone,  attaching 
mysterious  powers  to  it,  their  religion  a 
reverence  for  a  fetish.  Shall  he  adopt 
this  religion  ?  It  seems  to  him  stupid, 
bestial ;  it  is  repulsive  to  him ;  he  rejects 
it ;  and  he  is  right. 

He  visits  a  wild  Indian  tribe;  he  sees 
them  affrighted  or  attracted  by  the  ghosts 
of  dreams,  and  putting  human  spirits  into 
bears  and  beavers,  and  supplicating  or 
controlling  them  with  magic.  Shall  he 
take  this  religion  ?  He  cannot ;  it  is  too 
puerile. 

Then  shall  it  be  one  of  the  forms  of 
idol  worship  ?  Brahminism  has  its  ten 
thousand  gods,  and  their  ugly  images  can 
be  set  in  long  rows  all  about  his  chapel. 
Or  will  he  select  the  fair  gods  of  Greece  ? 
He  cannot  bring  himself  to  believe  in  one 
or  the  other,  with  their  vulgar  jealousies 
and  passions.  Such  a  religion  he  must 
reject,  because  it  does  not  suit  him. 


Then  let  him  try  Buddhism.  How  will 
he  like  a  God  who  is  a  great  impassive 
ocean  of  all  existence,  on  which  he  is  a 
bubble,  the  bubble  about  to  break  and  be 
lost  again  in  the  ocean  ?  That  is  too 
cold,  too  comfortless ;  he  wants  some- 
thing better  than  that. 

Then  try  Mohammedanism.  That  has 
one  personal  God.  Yes,  but  a  God  of 
slaughter,  whose  best  promise  to  his  fol- 
lowers is  the  spoils  of  victory,  Heaven 
for  murderers,  or  an  eternity  of  Syba- 
rite lust.    That  he  cannot  endure. 

Then  there  is  a  finer  religion  he  can 
choose.  Let  him  take  Judaism,  with  its 
one  God  and  its  teaching  of  justice.  That 
is  more  attractive  ;  but  it  lacks  hopes.  Its 
outlook  on  the  next  world  is  very  dubi- 
ous. It  can  tell  nothing  certain  of  the 
hereafter.  And  the  favor  of  God  which 
it  offers  requires  forms  and  rites,  which 
the  seeker  after  a  best  religion  knows  can 
have  no  efficacy.  He  wants  more  than 
justice;  he  wants  a  religion  of  love.  He 
turns  away  still  unsatisfied.  As  Adam 
found  no  fit  companion  in  all  the  beasts 
the  Lord  led  in  procession  before  him,  so 
he  finds  no  religion  that  meets  his  full 
wants  and  capacities. 

Then  let  him  make  one  for  himself. 
Let  him  say  what  in  a  religion  he  would 
wish. 

He  wants  in  his  religion  one  God,  a 
personal  God,  a  God  who  loves  him,  hears 
him,  cares  for  him,  to  whom  he  can  come 
in  confidence  of  affection,  and  who  will 
be  a  Father  to  him,  will  teach  him,  will 
help  him. 

He  wants  in  his  religion  not  a  possibil- 
ity, but  an  assurance  of  a  future  life.  He 
must  have  a  hope  of  immortality. 

His  religion  must  have  the  highest  eth- 
ics of  which  he  can  conceive.  Justice  is 
not  enough ;  it  must  have  the  authority 
of  boundless,  infinite  love.  It  must  com- 
mand not  merely  his  rights  for  every 
man,  but  the  obligation  of  beneficent 
service.  It  must  teach  the  beauty  of  self- 
sacrifice  for  others. 

For  such  a  life  of  love  and  self-sacri- 
fice his  religion  must  also  provide  influ- 
ences, incitements.  It  must  supply  re- 
wards and  punishments ;  it  must  provide 
examples. 

Such  a  religion,  if  such  there  be,  must 
prove  its  character  by  its  effects.  It  must 
show  that  it  can  regenerate  the  character, 
can  eradicate  selfishness  and  crime,  and 
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can  elevate  society  and  bless  the  world. 
If  such  a  religion  can  be  found  our  seeker 
will  accept  it,  or  he  will  make  it  for  him- 
self. 

Such  a  religion  there  is ;  it  is  Christi- 
anity. There  is  no  other  religion  which 
fits  the  soul's  highest  demand.  It  gives 
ns  a  Heavenly  Father.  It  gives  us  the 
sure  eternal  life.  It  gives  a  code  of  duty, 
the  highest,  the  most  self-sacrificing  that 
can  be  formulated.  It  gives  Christ,  by 
his  life  and  death,  as  the  teacher,  the  pat- 
tern of  all  good  living,  and  it  offers 
Heaven  to  those  that  follow  his  com- 
mands. It  gives  proof  of  its  character  in 
its  effects.  It  regenerates  the  soul,  reno- 
vates the  life,  makes  Pauls  of  Sauls,  and 
provides  a  civilization  as  much  superior 
to  any  other  as  it  is  loftier  in  its  ideals. 
The  mind's  highest  conception  can  invent 
no  better  religion. 

But  does  that  make  it  true  ?  Yes,  the 
substance  of  it  must  be  true.  The  soul's 
demand  for  goodness  and  God  must  be 
justified.  Let  students  of  the  laws  of  evi- 
dence inquire  about  the  facts  of  history 
that  cluster  about  Him  who  brought  this 
religion  to  the  world ;  but  essentially  true 
it  must  be.  Its  alternates  are  Atheism 
and  indifferentism ;  either  the  wild  asser- 
tion that  there  is  no  Soul  in  whom  the 
order  of  the  universe  centers,  or  that  we 
need  not  care  for  God  or  man  or  charac- 
ter, btit  may  live  the  life  of  the  swine  of 
Epicurus's  herd.  But  the  worthy  man 
will  reject  the  one  for  its  unreason  and 
the  other  because  it  is  as  repulsive  to  him 
as  fetishism  or  idolatrv. 


Mr.  Olney's  Letter. 

We  have  no  little  respect  for  ex-Sec- 
retary Olney,  and  we  admired  the  spirit- 
ed and  successful  way  in  which  he  con- 
ducted the  Venezuela  negotiations.  But 
he  is  a  Democrat  with  a  possible  future, 
and  it  was  to  be  expected  that  he  would 
come  cut  for  Bryan.  He  has  done  so  in 
a  letter  which  shows  no  love  for  the  can- 
didate or  the  platform.  Indeed,  he  says 
that  "  perfection  in  a  candidate  or  a  plat- 
form is  an  idle  dream."  It  is  not  that  he 
loves  Bryan,  but  that  he  hates  what  he 
calls  "  McKinleyism  "  more. 

This  he  describes  under  nine  heads,  but 
they  are  but  two  after  all :  one  that  Mr. 
McKinley   represents   the  money  power 


of  the  country,  and  especially  the  Ding- 
ley  tariff  and  the  manufacturers  benefited 
by  it ;  the  other  that  he  represents  the  pol- 
icy of  expansion.  The  latter  he  attacks 
violently.  He  sees  in  the  "  seizure  of  the 
Philippines  "  a  prophecy  of  "  our  appro- 
priation of  a  slice  of  China ;"  he  declares 
we  have  "  joined  the  ranks  of  interna- 
tional land-grabbers;"  that,  "while  pre- 
tending to  buy,  we  in  fact  forcibly  ex- 
pelled Spain  from  her  Philippine  posses- 
sions ;"  that  it  requires  America  to  "  set 
up  in  business  as  an  Asiatic  Power,"  with 
"  increased  naval  forces  "  and  "  more 
costly  diplomatic  service."  By  a  most  sin- 
gular inversion  of  ethics,  in  the  same 
clause  in  which  he  blames  the  President 
for  taking  the  Philippines  he  attacks  him 
for  his  "fatuous  policy"  by  which  "Cuba, 
the  cause  and  inspiration  of  the  war,  ly- 
ing right  at  our  door,  the  key  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  absolutely  essential  to  our 
defense  against  foreign  attack,  is  declared 
alien  territory  and  entitled  to  all  the 
rights  of  an  independent  sovereignty." 
We  confess  that  Mr.  McKinley  does  thus 
give  independence  to  Cuba,  for  no  better 
reason  than  because  it  was  promised. 

Mr.  Olney  finds  that  in  the  Philippines 
Mr.  McKinley  is  doing  "  exactly  the  op- 
posite thing  "  to  what  he  had  declared  to 
be  a  "  plain  duty  "  as  to  Cuba.  The  con- 
tradiction is  by  no  means  clear,  not  half 
so  clear  as  Mr.  Olney's  self-contradic- 
tion. Has  he  forgotten  his  article  in  the 
March  Atlantic,  wdierein  he  declared  that 
"  the  United  States  has  come  out  of  its 
shell  and  ceased  to  be  a  hermit  among  na- 
tions, naturally  and  properly ;"  and  that 
now  its  "  diplomatic  service,  always  in- 
adequate and  often  positively  detrimental 
to  our  interests,"  must  be  enlarged ;  that 
"  both  duty  and  interest  required  us  to 
take  our  true  position  in  the  European 
family,  and  both  to  reap  all  the  advan- 
tages and  to  assume  all  the  burdens  inci- 
dent to  that  position."  We  give  him 
credit  for  having  then  declared  that,  while 
the  acquisition  of  the  Philippines  was  a 
mistake,  Congress  ought  speedily  "  to 
make  Cuba  in  point  of  law  what  she  al- 
ready is  in  point  of  fact,  namely,  United 
States  territory,"  "  essential  to  our  secur- 
ity against  foreign  aggression,"  notwith- 
standing the  promises  of  President  and 
Congress.  And  we  give  him  the  further 
credit  that  he  does  not  talk  about  the  Con- 
stitution and   the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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pendence.  Indeed,  lie  calls  the  Philippine 
people  "  eight  or  ten  millions  of  the  sav- 
age, or,  at  best,  half-civilized,  brown  peo- 
ple of  the  tropics."  He  has  too  much 
sense  to  ask  the  ballot  for  Tagals  and 
Macabebes,  while  denying  it  to  white  and 
black  citizens  of  North  Carolina.  Weeks 
have  now  passed  by,  and  not  one  Demo- 
cratic leader,  from  Bryan  in  the  West  to 
George  Fred  Williams  in  the  East,  has 
lifted  a  word  to  condemn  the  denial  of 
the  rights  of  the  Declaration  and 
the  Constitution  to  the  States  which 
have  suppressed  the  free  ballot.  In 
Wilmington,  N.  C,  at  the  late  elec- 
tion, not  one  speech  by  Populist  or 
Republican  was  delivered.  Senator  But- 
ler was  not  allowed  to  pass  through  the 
city  to  speak  at  Southport,  thirty  miles 
away.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  can- 
vass by  the  opposition  quickly  ended 
when  a  Populist  attempted  to  distribute 
literature  on  the  street  just  before  the 
election,  when  the  mob  took  him  up  bod- 
ily, ducked  his  head  in  a  horse-trough 
and  fired  him  out  of  town.  We  give  Mr. 
Olney  credit  for  avoiding  this  snare,  in 
which  most  of  his  associates  entangle 
themselves. 


The  Outlook  in  France. 

There  is  probably  no  one  of  the  Euro- 
pean countries  whose  future  seems  to 
many  people  so  uncertain  as  does  that  of 
France.  On  every  side  come  the  most 
pessimistic  of  prophecies.  One  of  our 
best  known  Roman  Catholic  editors,  who 
has  returned  recently  from  a  visit  to 
Europe,  seems  certain  that  the  present 
situation  can  result  only  in  the  general 
breaking  up  of  government  as  soon  as 
the  Exposition  is  over.  To  read  the  ac- 
counts of  the  persistent  attacks  upon  the 
Government,  the  development  of  social- 
istic influences  in  various  cities,  and  the 
general  uneasiness  which  seems  to  per- 
vade political  life,  calls  to  mind  the  say- 
ing that  France  has  to  have  a  revolution 
once  in  a  generation.  The  Republic  is 
just  finishing  the  allotted  term,  and  there 
are  many  who  hold  that  it  must  give  place 
to  something  else;  but  as  to  what  that 
something  else  is  to  be  there  is  no  con- 
sensus of  opinion.  France  presents  no 
distinct  idea  aside  from  the  Republic.  The 
House  of  Orleans  has  lost  caste  until  it 


has  practically  disappeared ;  the  Bona- 
partes  are  still  in  existence,  but  not  ag- 
gressive, probably  waiting  the  turn  of 
affairs ;  the  clericals  are  supposed  to 
be  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Government, 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  how  closely 
they  identify  the  Government  with  the 
Republic,  and  there  is  no  person  about 
whom  they  can  rally ;  the  Socialists  are 
hopelessly  disorganized,  even  tho.  their 
numbers  give  them  a  certain  power. 

It  is  therefore  scarcely  surprising  that 
the  outlook  is  considered  to  be  dark,  and 
under  these  circumstances  it  is  pleasant  to 
find  a  writer  in  a  prominent  English  re- 
view setting  forth  certain  general  facts 
which,  in  his  opinion,  tend  to  show  that 
the  Republic,  notwithstanding  all  these 
dangers,  which  he  recognizes  fully,  has  a 
stronger  hold  to-day  upon  the  people 
than  it  ever  has  had,  and  is  likely  to 
weather  the  storms  of  the  immediate 
future.  He  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  France  moves  much  more  slowly  in 
matters  of  administration  than  does  Eng- 
land, and  that  the  French,  notwithstand- 
ing their  love  of  democracy  and  their  ap- 
parent political  and  social  forwardness, 
are  a  very  conservative  people. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  France, 
and  increasingly  recognized  as  such,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  the  revolution  of  a 
century  ago  France  overthrew  not  only 
sacerdotalism  but  revelation,  and,  un- 
fortunately, a  pertinacious  atheistical  fla- 
vor long  clung  to  the  very  word  republic, 
especially  among  the  more  conservative 
and  better  educated  section  of  the  nation. 
Gradually,  however,  that  has  been  chang- 
ing, and  the  old  bourgeois  and  aristo- 
cratic families  are  adopting  republicanism 
as  after  all  the  best  available  system  for 
the  country.  They  have  not  in  this  set 
aside  their  regard  for  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church,  to  which  they  belong,  but 
are  realizing  that  the  interests  of  that 
Church  may  be  protected  just  as  well  un- 
der a  republican  form  of  government  as 
under  the  monarchical.  They  are  there- 
fore assuming  an  increased  share  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation.  Here  is  a  possi- 
ble explanation  of  what  has  puzzled  a 
good  many.  As  already  remarked,  the 
dominant  tone  of  French  political  life 
has  been  atheistic.  At  the  same  time,  in, 
international  politics  France  is  promi- 
nently, even  aggressively,  Roman  Cath- 
olic.   It  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  other 
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country  on  which  the  papacy  relies  to 
such  a  degree  for  pecuniary  and  general 
support.  The  diplomats  of  France  be- 
long distinctively  to  the  religious  element 
of  the  nation,  and  they  also  represent  the 
greater  wealth.  Throughout  the  prov- 
inces, too,  there  is  a  very  different  situa- 
tion from  that  which  rules  in  the  fau- 
bourgs of  Paris,  and  the  French  peasant 
has  always  been  dominantly  a  faithful 
Roman  Catholic.  The  recent  rise  in  the 
socialist  movement  in  the  larger  cities, 
such  as  Lille,  Bordeaux,  Limoges,  Tou- 
louse, Nimes  and  other  places,  may  prove 
a  serious  check  on  this  development.  But 
that  seems  to  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
growing  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
individual  citizen. 

Another  indication  of  hope  is  the  oppo- 
sition manifest  in  many  ways  to  tenden- 
cies so  often  identified  with  French  liter- 
ature. The  French  people  are  by  no 
means  as  completely  under  the  power  of 
that  type  of  life  and  thought  as  some 
have  supposed.  The  French  novel  de- 
pends for  its  success  more  upon  the  for- 
eigner than  upon  the  Frenchman,  and 
the  style  of  literature  which  is  criticised 
so  severely  in  other  lands  is  practically 
unknown  to  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  people.  Whatever  of  influence, 
however,  it  has  had  is  being  antagonized 
more  and  more,  and  there  is  prospect  of 
a  truer  and  more  substantial  life  among 
the  younger  element  of  the  community. 

Taking  all  these  indications  together, 
without  disregarding  the  dangers  arising 
from  the  Nationalist  movement,  which  is 
so  essentially  socialist  in  its  opposition 
to  existing  law  and  order,  even  almost 
anarchist,  there  is  great  hope  for  a 
substantial  victory  for  the  best  element 
of  the  country,  and  if  only  there  may  be 
time  allowed  that  victory  will  be  com- 
plete. It  may  be  that  the  present  disturb- 
ances in  China,  compelling  a  continuous 
foreign  policy,  will  be  the  needed  check 
upon  the  disturbing  element  in  local  poli- 
tics, as  has  happened  more  than  once  in 
French  history. 

je 

Vital  Equilibrium. 

That  the  power  of  endurance  is  not 
due  wholly  to  great  physical  vigor  has 
been  so  often  demonstrated  that  we  need 
not  argue  about  it;  yet  what  may  be 
called   comfortable  endurance  has  a  di- 


rect connection  with  perfect  physical 
health.  There  is,  however,  a  distinct  but 
not  very  definable  difference  between 
bodily  and  mental  tenacity  and  pluck.  A 
man's  mind  will  sometimes  retain  its  full 
strength  and  activity  long  after  his  gen- 
eral physique  has  become  a  sad  wreck. 
Heine  lay  throughout  a  tedious  period 
of  indescribable  suffering  practically 
blind,  paralyzed  and  helpless  while  his 
wonderful  genius  went  right  on  perform- 
ing its  strange  and  brilliant  works.  His 
was,  perhaps,  a  case  strikingly  pictur- 
esque rather  than  one  of  exceptional  ex- 
tremity. The  world  is  well  sprinkled 
with  men  and  women  who  are  doing 
herculean  intellectual  labors  despite  the 
hindrance  of  diseased  and  almost  wholly 
disabled  bodies. 

This  ability  of  the  mental  faculties  to 
retain  their  full  vigor  after  a  complete 
physical  collapse  has  doubtless  led  to  a 
wrong  conclusion  on  the  part  of  many 
students  of  human  life.  Nothing  is 
more  natural  than  for  us  to  mistake  mor- 
bid efficiency  for  extraordinary  power. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  because 
an  emaciated  and  weak  person  does 
splendid  intellectual  work  he  owes  his 
accomplishment  to  physical  inferiority. 
The  opposite  is  nearer  the  truth.  Phys- 
ical waste  nearly  always  shows  itself  to 
some  extent  in  those  who  labor  hard  with 
the  mind.  Often  it  goes  to  the  length  of 
a  complete  destruction  of  the  muscular 
symmetry  and  efficiency  of  the  body. 
On  the  other  hand  extreme  devotion  to 
physical  pursuits  and  the  development  of 
the  merely  mechanical  forces  of  the  body 
and  limbs  may  in  time  debilitate  the  high- 
er intellectual  organs.  But  science 
points  to  a  golden  mean — a  sound,  ac- 
tive and  efficient  intellect  in  a  strong, 
well-poised,  healthy  body.  Extravagant 
waste  cf  vitalitv  through  the  brain  makes 
it  very  hard  for  the  body  to  keep  its 
equilibrium.  Overwork  of  the  body  in- 
terferes with  the  fine  poise  necessary  to 
comfortable  and  adequate  mental  labor. 
A  brain  feverishly  active  drains  every 
source  of  the  organism ;  a  body  constant- 
1\  w< uked  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  mus- 
cular training  calls  upon  the  brain  and 
nerve  centers  for  all  their  supplies  of 
stimulus.  There  is  nothing  left  for  in- 
tellectual use. 

The  lesson  is  the  old  one.      Keep  a  re 
serve.     Never  go  beyond  the  line  ^i  high 
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prudence.  Watch  the  indicator  which 
nature  has  set  upon  her  reservoir,  and 
when  the  supply  begins  to  sink  below 
the  normal  index,  take  a  rest. 


_  _  ....  ,  The  political  situation  in 
The  Political      ^  ^.^  £mpire  gtate  ig 

Situation  not  guch  as  tQ  fin  a  patriot 

soul  with  delight.  Every  one  believes 
that  the  great  Republican  State  boss  and 
the  Democratic  City  boss,  who  has  now 
developed  into  a  State  boss  also,  were 
thoroughly  agreed  that  no  such  blunder 
should  be  made  as  was  made  two  years 
ago,  but  that  thorough  organization  men, 
who  could  be  trusted,  should  be  nomi- 
nated by  both  parties.  This  arrangement 
will  be  concluded,  we  presume,  this  week 
by  the  democratic  nomination  not  of  Mr. 
Coler,  but  of  Mr.  Stanchfield  or  some 
other  equally  tractable  candidate.  The 
Republican  convention  nominated  Mr. 
Odell  last  week,  and  he  is  just  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Piatt  likes.  He  is  popular 
with  all  the  "  workers,"  and  the  Presi- 
dential election  will  carry  him  on  its 
wave.  If  Mr.  Coler  had  been  nominated 
there  would  have  been  a  serious  question 
before  every  individual  voter  as  to  which 
candidate  should  be  favored,  but  now 
there  will  be  no  special  personal  superi- 
ority of  one  over  the  other ;  only  the 
choice  between  parties,  which  is  easy. 
The  fine  Republican  majority  in  Vermont 
reassures  those  who  feared  that  the 
shrieking  of  "  imperialism  "  had  turned 
the  heads  as  well  as  dinned  the  ears  of 
the  voters.  The  election  in  Maine  will 
be  the  next  "  pointer."  The  election  in 
Arkansas  gave  no  indication,  any  more 
than  did  that  in  North  Carolina.  The 
reason  is  that  people  put  no  faith  in  the 
honesty  of  a  Southern  election,  while 
they  perfectly  trust  one  in  Maine  or  Ver- 
mont. The  robbing  of  the  negro  vote 
makes  it  easy  to  rob  the  white  vote.  The 
nomination  of  Presidential  candidates  by 
one  and  another  erratic  asteroid  of  a 
party  needs  only  a  reference.  One  such 
party  has  nominated  Senator  Caffery,  of 
Louisiana,  without  even  knowing  if  he 
would  accept. 

T  ,     The   attention   of  asrri- 

improvement    of  ,,      •  ,      ,         ,  & 

T      .    ,   _    ..       cultunsts  has  been  re- 
Tropical    Fruits  ,.  ,  , 
cently     turned     toward 

the  tropics.     Can  that  vast  belt  of  veg- 


etable exuberance  be  brought  under  the 
control  of  scientific  production?  So 
far  we  take  only  the  overflow  of  wild 
luxuriance.  Next  to  nothing  has  been 
done  to  improve  either  the  quality  or  the 
quantity  of  most  of  the  tropical  prod- 
ucts. But  what  can  be  done  is  seen  in 
the  orange,  which  within  a  single  gen- 
eration has  been  transformed  into  a  seed- 
less fruit  of  a  flavor  inconceivable  to  our 
fathers  of  fifty  years  ago.  We  would 
to-day  as  soon  eat  a  Boncretian  pear  as 
the  orange  that  u^ed  to  reach  us  as  the 
representative  of  the  tropics.  The  lemon 
and  grape  fruit  are  also  moving  for- 
ward in  evolution.  Now  we  are  told 
that  the  banana  of  five  years  hence  will 
be  a  delectable  affair,  that  will  put  out  of 
sight  the  varieties  at  present  welcomed 
by  us.  The  same  development  is  going 
on  in  rice,  in  coffee,  and  in  cotton.  Our 
Chinese  laborers  will  not  eat  Louisiana 
rice.  We  all  recognize  the  change  that 
is  going  on  in  the  pineapple ;  but  we  are 
told  that  so  far  this  fruit  is  only  in  the 
first  stages  of  development.  A  writer  in 
The  Scientific  American  believes  we 
have  hardly  crossed  the  threshold  of 
this  sort  of  progress.  What  man  has 
done  in  the  temperate  zone  with  pear, 
plum,  cherry  and  the  berries  of  the 
Rosacea  family,  he  will  accomplish  in 
the  tropics  with  the  citrus  fruits,  and  all 
other  fruits,  as  well  as  the  palm  family. 
The  opening  is  immeasurably  hopeful. 
The  Malthusian  theory  that  man  must 
stop  multiplying,  or  starve  from  lack  of 
food,  is  no  longer  interesting.  The  vast 
oceans  are  being  transformed  into  res- 
ervoirs and  breeding  tanks  for  human 
sustenance ;  and  now  the  tropics  pledge 
themselves  to  become  an  inexhaustible 
orchard  and  garden. 


T    ..       _  In  our  issue  of  Tune  21, 

Indian  Famine  ,.  .  J  (  ' 

F      ,  in  an  article  on      fam- 

ines in  India,"  Mr.  Ed- 
gar Mels  brought  against  the  British 
Government  in  India  the  startling  charge 
that  a  fund  of  $100,000,000,  raised  by 
taxation  as  insurance  against  famine,  had 
disappeared,  having  been  used  for  con- 
structing military  roads,  etc.,  so  that  the 
famine  of  the  last  two  years  found  the 
treasury  exhausted.  This  amazing  charge 
is  completely  refuted  in  Sir  John  Stra- 
chey's  "  India,"  to  which  an  America 
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correspondent  in  India  refers  us.  There 
never  was  any  such  fund  collected.  What 
has  been  called  the  Famine  Insurance 
Fund  is  the  sum  of  $7,500,000  set  apart 
year  by  year,  not  to  be  accumulated,  but 
to  be  used  to  reduce  the  debt,  or  to  build 
such  railroads  as  will  facilitate  commu- 
nication with  districts  liable  to  famine, 
for  which  money  would  have  to  be  bor- 
rowed. Thus  by  having  reduced  indebt- 
edness it  would,  in  time  of  famine,  be 
possible  to  borrow  for  the  emergency. 
This  was  Lord  Northbrook's  plan,  ad- 
hered to  for  a  number  of  years.  There 
has  never  been  any  acumulated  fund,  no 
disappearance  of  such  a  fund,  and  no  con- 
cealment of  how  the  annual  appropria- 
tion was  annually  expended. 

J* 

We  are  not  among  those  who  have  lost 
faith  in  Li  Hung  Chang.  To  see  his  in- 
terior mind  we  may  read  a  passage  from 
a  late  letter  by  Mgr.  Anzer,  the  Catholic 
bishop  of  South  Shantung,  who  has  late- 
ly visited  Germany.  He  tells  of  a  visit 
he  once  made  to  Li  Hung  Chang  in  the 
interests  of  native  Catholics  who  had 
been  persecuted  by  the  Boxers : 

"  Li  advised  me  to  make  a  formal  complaint 
against  the  Boxers  to  the  Interior  Council 
Chamber,  or  Great  College,  whose  office  it  is 
to  see  that  nothing  is  done  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  empire. 

"  '  But,'  he  said,  '  never  approach  the  In- 
terior Council  Chamber  except  when  Prince 
Ching  presides  there.' 

"  Ching  is  the  same  whom  the  empress  has 
since  deposed.  Li  characterized  him  '  as  the 
only  one  in  the  Council  who  has  sense — all  the 
rest  are  blockheads,'  he  said.'' 

& 

The  announcement  of  a  practical  sys- 
tem of  wireless  telegraphy  by  which  one 
can  talk  with  a  ship  six  or  eight  miles  off 
at  sea,  is  very  important,  and  Sir  William 
H.  Preece,  who  announced  it,  is  one  of 
the  best  living  electricians.  We  do  not 
yet  know  the  details,  but  it  probably  in- 
volves a  current  through  the  water  or  the 
earth  rather  than  through  the  air  as  in 
Marconi's  system.  The  immense  loss  of 
energy  must  require  a  very  strong  initial 
current,  and  will  prevent  the  use  of  the 
system  beyond  a  distance  of  a  few  miles. 

What  Russia  proposed  she  will  practi- 
cally achieve  if  the  legationers  remove 
from  Peking  to  Tientsin  or  Shanghai  and 


the  bulk  of  the  armies  follow  them.  But 
a  detachment  of  each  army  will  probably 
remain  in  Peking,  enough  to  watch  each 
other,  and  watch  the  Empress  Dowager, 
while  the  negotiations  may  be  carried  on 
elsewhere.  This  will  make  for  peace, 
which  is  what  the  Czar  now  wants;  but 
if  Germany  has  a  big  military  scheme  in 
mind  when  von  Waldersee  arrives,  we 
may  have  more  trouble. 

J* 

The  United  States  Government  could 
build  jetties  and  deepen  the  Galveston 
harbor,  but  how  can  it  protect  the  low 
island,  thirty  miles  long  and  three  miles 
wide,  against  the  sudden  rise  of  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  ?  Shall  it  be  a  Chinese  Wall, 
with  gates  ?  Were  the  population  of 
Texas  equally  dense,  the  river  whose 
flood  gives  it  the  name  of  "  China's  Mis- 
ery "  would  be  paralleled  by  Texas's  mis- 
ery from  the  Gulf. 

The  outbreak  of  the  bubonic  plague, 
with  a  dozen  cases,  at  Glasgow,  is  a  seri- 
ous matter.  And  yet  there  is  no  danger 
that  need  be  feared.  There  is  much  more 
danger  of  a  man's  catching  consumption 
from  his  next  neighbor  than  there  is  of 
plague  from  Glasgow.  Even  in  that  city 
the  plague  is  far  less  dangerous  than  ty- 
phoid. 

The  way  a  State  University  can  do 
good  work  for  others  than  its  regular 
students  is  illustrated  by  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  which  has  just  closed  its 
ninth  annual  summer  school,  at  which 
1,032  teachers  were  enrolled.  Last  year 
there  were  3,200  regular  students  en- 
rolled. The  State  Legislature  provides 
generously  for  this  institution. 
J* 

The  new  "  Jim  Crow  "  law  in  Virginia 
was  at  first  enforced  against  the  Pa- 
munkey  Indians.  They  protested,  and 
now  the  authorities  yield  this  point,  and 
allow  them  to  ride  with  the  whites.  Such 
privilege  makes  the  law  ridiculous  as  it 
was  before  mean. 

J* 

It  speaks  well  for  Ohio  justice  that 
twelve  men  have  been  arrested  in  Akron, 
O.,  for  their  part  in  the  negro  riot  there. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  we  may  see  there 
justice  clone  to  violators  of  l$w. 


INSURANCE. 


The  Mutual  Life's  Mortality 
Experience. 

Most  of  the  large  life  companies  have 
issued  compilations  from  their  mortality 
experience.  These  compilations  are  not 
for  the  public  and  would  illy  be  compre- 
hended by  the  non-professional,  yet  they 
are  of  great  value  as  testing,  by  an  ex- 
perience long  in  time  and  broad  in  area, 
so  that  the  conditions  for  getting  an  "  av- 
erage "  are  met  in  the  fullest  manner, 
mortality  tables  which  were  necessarily 
based  upon  comparatively  narrow  and 
imperfect  observations.  It  might  be  said, 
for  the  purpose  of  a  contrast,  that  life  in- 
surance was  once  practiced  in  this  coun- 
try upon  theory,  but  now  is  reduced  to 
the  solid  basis  of  fact ;  this  is  said  for  con- 
trast, and  not  to  discredit  the  mortality 
tables,  for  they  are  generally  justified  by 
actual  experience,  the  differences,  fortu- 
nately, being  on  the  side  of  safety,  the  ex- 
perienced mortality  being  on  the  whole 
less  (i.  e.,  slower)  than  that  assumed. 
Moreover,  the  companies  have  never 
sought  to  keep  this  important  record 
strictly  private,  but  have  left  it  open  for 
the  common  benefit. 

The  latest  of  these  compilations  re- 
ceived is  that  of  the  Mutual  Life  for  the 
56  years  1843- 1898  inclusive,  a  quarto  vol- 
ume of  250  pages.  In  1844  there  were  3 
deaths  in  the  membership  ;  in  1898,  3,421  ; 
during  the  56  years,  46,525.  This  total  is 
in  one  colored  diagram  represented  by  a 
circle  divided  into  three  equal  segments 
covering  ages  under  45,  ages  45  to  60, 
and  ages  60  and  over ;  these  segments  are 
then  subdivided  by  radial  lines  into  some 
40  spaces  showing  deaths  during  each 
term  of  age  by  specified  causes.  It  is 
pointed  out  in  the  text  that  very  few  dis- 
eases which  affect  the  young  fail  to  affect 
the  old  with  even  greater  severity  and 
frequency,  yet  that  men  of  mature  age 
have  generally  acquired  immunity  from 
some  diseases  by  having  survived  attacks 
from  them ;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are 
diseases  arising  from  chronic  degeneracy 
in  various  organs  that  belong  almost  ex- 
clusively to  the  later  periods  of  life.  Con- 
sumption, it  is  stated,  is  not,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  more  prevalent  among 


young  than  old;  on  the  contrary,  it  be- 
longs to  all  ages,  and  in  proportion  to  the 
number  living  the  fatality  from  it  is  as 


great  at  60  as  at  20. 

....On  August  10th  the  Provident 
Savings  Life  Assurance  Society  of  New 
York  celebrated  the  twenty-fifth  anni- 
versary of  its  organization.  Its  agents 
united  in  sending  to  the  company  on  that 
day  something  over  three  million  dollars 
in  new  insurance — certainly  a  mighty 
good  way  to  celebrate.  During  the  past 
year  the  Provident  has  made  an  increase 
in  assets,  in  premium  income,  total  in- 
come, assurance  in  force,  reserve  for  pol- 
icy holders  and  payments  to  policy  hold- 
ers of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  per 
cent.,  and  an  increase  of  new  business  of 
over  fifty-eight  per  cent.  The  Provident 
Savings  Life  Assurance  Society  is  to  be 
congratulated  not  only  on  attaining  its 
twenty-fifth  birthday,  but  especially  on 
the  work  that  it  has  done  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years. 

Mr.  Augustus  F.  Harvey,  actuary 
and  consulting  actuary,  died  August  28th 
at  his  home  in  Kirkwood,  Mo.  He  was 
born  in  Watertown,  N.  Y.,  January  19th, 
1830.  After  leaving  the  academy  he  be- 
came journeyman  printer,  teacher,  teleg- 
rapher, civil  engineer,  editor,  land  sur- 
veyor, railroad  surveyor,  fire  insurance 
agent,  justice,  legislator  and  actuary, 
these  occupations  being  successive  rather 
than  simultaneous.  He  unsuccessfully 
tried  to  establish  a  literary  journal  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  Next  he  was  city  en- 
gineer in  Nebraska  City,  next  city  re- 
corder, and  next  a  member  of  the  Ne- 
braska Legislature.  Later,  he  was  act- 
uary of  the  Missouri  insurance  depart- 
ment, then  of  the  St.  Louis  Life ;  then  he 
returned  to  the  Department,  and  after 
some  twenty  years  more  of  service  there 
he  set  up  as  consulting  actuary.  These 
facts,  taken  mainly  from  the  Insurance 
Cyclopedia,  illustrate  incidentally  the 
versatility  of  the  typical  American ;  if 
one  thing  does  not  go  successfully  with 
him  he  tries  another,  for  he  has  faith  in 
his  own  ability  to  do  any. 
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The  Year's  Cotton  Crop. 

The  detailed  report  of  Henry  G.  Hes- 
ter, secretary  of  the  New  Orleans  Cotton 
Exchange,  on  the  cotton  crop  for  the  sea- 
son of  1 899- 1 900  is  printed  by  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.  It  shows  that  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1900,  the  cotton 
crop  of  the  United  States  amounted  to 
9,439,559  bales,  showing  a  decrease  un- 
der the  crop  of  the  previous  year  of 
nearly  2,000,000  bales,  and  under  that  of 
97~9&  ot  about  the  same  amount.  More 
than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  decrease  of  the 
total  crop,  compared  with  last  year,  was 
from  the  Indian  Territory  and  Texas, 
while  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States 
dropped  only  eleven  per  cent. 

The  year's  record  has  been  a  peculiar 
one.  From  the  beginning  no  one  has 
been  able  to  estimate  the  probable  crop, 
opinions  varying  from  eight  to  eleven 
million  bales  or  over.  The  average  com- 
mercial value  of  the  crop  is  $38.55  per 
bale,  against  $25.08  for  last  year,  and  the 
total  value  of  the  crop  compared  with  the 
previous  five  years  is  as  follows : 

Bales.  Value. 

1899-1900 9.439,559  $363,784,820 

1898-99 11,274,840  282,772,987 

1897-98     11,199,994  320,552,606 

1896-97 8,757,964  321,924,834 

l895-96 7,157,346  294,095,347 

'894-95 9,901,251  297,°37>53° 

>893"94         7,549,817  283,118,13 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  cotton  crop  since 
the  Civil  War  has  netted  a  better  profit  to 
the  South  than  the  one  just  marketed. 
Mills  are  springing  up  now  all  over  the 
South,  and  if  a  capitalist  has  sufficient 
funds  to  start  one  a  fair  percentage  of 
profit  can  almost  certainly  be  reckoned 
on.  Northern  mills  consumed  about 
2,192,67]  and  the  South  took  about 
1,599,947 bales,  while  6,042, 246  bales  were 
exported.  Taking  it  as  a  whole  the 
year  lias  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the 
manufacturer  and  the  cotton  planter. 

Financial  Items 

Last  year  the  Carnegie  Steel  Com- 
pany made  10  per  cent,  of  all  the  steel 
produced  in  the  world,  and  26  per  cent, 
of  the  output  in  the  United  States. 

.  . .  .Under  the  banking  provisions  of 
the  Gold  Standard  act  many  small  na- 


tional  banks  have  recently  been  estab- 
lished in  the  South  and  Southwest. 
Twenty-four  of  them  are  in  Texas. 

.  . .  .The  leading  concerns  in  the  manu- 
facture of  heavy  fire  extinguishing  appa- 
ratus have  been  consolidated  in  a  new 
corporation,  capitalized  at  $9,000,000. 
The  president  is  B.  P.  Cheney,  of  Boston, 
and  William  C.  Beer,  of  this  city,  is  first 
vice-president. 

....  The  detailed  report  for  the  fiscal 
year  shows  that  the  exports  of  manu- 
factures amounted  to  $432,311,831,  or 
313/2  per  cent,  of  the  total,  against  $338,- 
675,558  in  the  preceding  year,  and  only 
$183,595,743  in  1895.  The  increase  of 
$93,500,000,  or  27  per  cent.,  over  last 
year's  exports  of  manufactures  is  very 
encouraging  and  important,  and  exceeds 
the  estimates  made  two  months  ago. 

. . .  .The  directors  of  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific Company  last  week  amended  the  by- 
laws so  as  to  provide  a  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  Vice-President  C.  H.  Tweed 
was  elected  to  the  office.  James  Speyer 
was  also  elected  a  director  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy caused  by  Mr.  Huntington's  death. 
A  special  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Speyer,  Mills  and  Tweed,  was 
elected  to  consider  the  nomination  of  a 
president  and  report  its  recommendations 
to  the  board. 

....Reports  from  the  129  savings 
banks  of  the  State  of  New  York  show 
that  the  amount  due  to  depositors  on 
July  1st  was  $922,081,596,  the-  increase 
over  last  year's  total  having  been  $63,- 
638,000.  During  the  twelve  months  more 
than  $30,000,000  in  interest  was  paid. 
Since  the  year  of  Mr.  Bryan's  first  nom- 
ination, when  he  was  predicting  depres- 
sion and  ruin  as  the  result  of  four  years 
more  of  the  gold  standard,  $207,000,000 
has  been  added  to  the  amount  due  to  de- 
positors in  these  savings  hanks,  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  30  per  cent,  in  four 
years. 

. . .  .Dividends  announced  : 

Westinghouse  Elect.  &  Mfg.  Co.  (preferred), 
i"i  per  cent.,  payable  October  tst. 

Havana-American  Co.  (preferred),  1%  per 
cent.,  payable  September  15th. 
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The  National 
Campaign 


The  two  prominent  items 
in  the  national  campaign 
are  the  election  in  Maine 
and  Governor  Roosevelt's  letter  accept- 
ing the  nomination  to  the  Vice-Presi- 
dency. The  election  in  Maine  followed 
close  upon  that  in  Vermont,  and  gave 
great  encouragement  to  the  Republican 
party,  altho  the  Democrats  also  claimed 
good  success.  The  entire  vote  was  only 
a  little  smaller  than  the  phenomenal  vote 
of  four  years  ago,  and  the  Republican 
candidates  come  out  with  a  plurality  over 
the  Democratic  candidates  of  more  than 
33,000.  This  is  less  than  the  Republican 
victory  of  1896,  but  it  does  not  indicate 
a  falling  off,  inasmuch  as  a  very  large 
number  of  Democrats  voted  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  at  that  time  who  now  have 
returned  to  their  party.  The  contest  was 
a  spirited  one.  and  the  voting  was  heavier 
than  had  been  anticipated.  Governor 
Roosevelt's  letter  treats  first  of  conditions 
at  home,  where  our  interest  is  paramount. 
He  declares  that  the  contest  is  one  for  the 
continuance  of  conditions  which  have 
given  us  material  welfare,  and  that  the 
free  silver  policy  would  destroy  the  pros- 
perity achieved  during  the  past  four  years 
and  would  ruin  our  finances.  He  pays 
somewhat  more  definite  attention  to 
"  trusts  "  than  did  President  McKinley. 
In  view  of  the  difficult  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem, confused  by  indiscriminate  denun- 
ciation of  the  corporations  generally,  and 
all  forms  of  industrial  combinations  in 
particular,  the  first  thing  is  to  find  out 
the  facts  as  to  capitalization,  profits  and 
other  matters  of  interest  to  the  public. 
This  is  to  be  done  by  State  investigation, 
and  will  give  light  as  to  what  further 
shall  be  done.       Much  can  be  done  by 


taxation,  and  even  more  by  regulation 
and  close  supervision  and  the  unsparing 
excision  of  all  unhealthy  elements.  The 
last  half  of  his  letter  is  given  to  our  du- 
ties to  our  new  possessions.  He  re- 
counts how  President  Jefferson  pur- 
chased the  territory  of  a  dozen  States 
from  France,  exactly  as  the  Philippines 
have  been  purchased  from  Spain,  and 
this  with  no  consent  of  the  governed, 
while  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
were  bitterly  opposed  to  the  transfer  and 
an  armed  force  of  soldiers  had  to  be 
hastily  sent  to  prevent  insurrection,  pre- 
cisely as  has  been  done  in  the  Philip- 
pines. He  quotes  Jefferson's  language, 
in  which  he  railed  at  the  sticklers  for  an 
impossible  application  of  the  principle  of 
"  consent  of  the  governed,"  who  were  in- 
capable of  self-government.  Governor 
Roosevelt  then  tells  how  Florida  was 
purchased  from  Spain,  as  the  Philippines 
have  been,  under  the  direction  of  An- 
drew Jackson  and  President  Monroe, 
and  where  the  native  Seminoles  rebelled 
exactly  as  the  Tagals  have  rebelled. 
Other  expansions  are  recounted,  and  he 
declares  that  the  reasoning  which  justi- 
fies our  having  made  war  against  Sitting 
Bull  also  justifies  our  having  checked  the 
outbreaks  of  Aguinaldo.  The  question 
is  not  now  whether  we  shall  expand,  for 
we  have  already  expanded,  but  whether 
we  shall  contract ;  and  he  promises  self- 
government  to  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines as  rapidly  as  they  are  fitted  for  it, 
just  as  our  Indian  tribes,  with  which  we 
were  long  at  war,  are  now  coming  into 
full  citizenship.  The  interest  on  the 
Democratic  side  is  confined  to  the  situa- 
tion in  New  York,  with  the  indications 
that  Tammany  is  seeking  an  influence  in 
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national  politics,  and  to  the  opening  of 
the  campaign  in  Ohio,  where  Bryan  has 
addressed  several  meetings  in  Columbus. 
He  claimed  that  the  Republicans  had 
won  in  1896  under  the  false  pretense  of 
wanting  international  bimetallism,  and 
was  still  trying  to  make  the  financial 
question  the  paramount  issue.  To  the 
principles  set  forth  then  he  claims  that 
new  questions  have  been  added,  and 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  labor  vote,  claim- 
ing that  arbitration  can  be  secured  solely 
through  the  Democratic  party;  the  Re- 
publican argument  being  that  so  long  as 
there  is  a  full  dinner  pail  that  is  all  that 
is  necessary.  Touching  on  imperialism 
he  asserted  that  the  Porto  Rican  bill 
could  not  have  been  framed  except  on  an 
imperialistic  theory  of  government,  and 
challenged  the  discovery  in  all  history  of 
more  arbitrary  power  than  that  set  forth 
in  this  bill.  Governor  Roosevelt  con- 
tinues a  rousing  tour  in  the  Northwest- 
ern States. 

X7  _,  ,.  .        A     curious     effort     has 

Negro  Politics     ,  ,  .  ... 

been    making   to    switch 

off  the  negroes  from  the  Republican 
Party.  This  is  meant  to  affect  only  the 
Northern  States,  for  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence how  the  negro  votes  in  eight  South- 
ern States,  and  very  little  how  white  men 
vote.  First,  it  was  reported  that  Bishop 
Turner  and  two  other  bishops  of  the 
African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
would  take  the  stump  for  Mr.  Bryan. 
Bishop  Turner  is  the  senior  bishop,  and 
is  just  recovering  from  a  stroke  of  par- 
alysis. Bishop  Derrick  denies  that  he 
will  go  over  to  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  we  do  not  remember  to  have  heard 
from  the  third  bishop.  Then  an  attempt 
was  made  to  represent  that  the  sentiment 
of  the  Afro-American  Council,  lately 
held  in  Indianapolis,  was  hostile  to  Mr. 
McKinley,  because  it  did  not  declare  in 
his  favor.  But  that  is  distinctly  a  non- 
partisan organization,  pledged  to  take  no 
sides  in  politics.  Yet  it  did  adopt  an 
address  most  strongly  protesting  against 
the  denial  of  the  ballot  to  negroes  in 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Mis- 
sissippi and  Louisiana,  and  demanding 
its  free  exercise;  and  for  fear  that  the 
position  of  the  Council  would  be  misun- 
derstood, 22  out  of  25  members  of  the 
Afro-American  Press  Association,  which 


met  at  Indianapolis  at  the  same  time,  and 
whose  members  were  particularly  in- 
fluential in  the  Council,  have  signed  a 
paper  warmly  indorsing  the  election  of 
Mr.  McKinley.  An  attempt  has  also 
been  made  to  prejudice  negroes  against 
the  Republican  candidates  by  quoting 
what  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  said  about  the 
conduct  of  a  negro  regiment  at  one  time 
in  Cuba.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  re- 
called in  the  negro  press  that  Mr.  Ste- 
venson, as  Mr.  Cleveland's  First  Assist- 
ant Postmaster-General,  removed  all  col- 
ored men  from  office ;  while  Mr.  Roose- 
velt as  Civil  Service  Commissioner  never 
concerned  himself  about  an  applicant's 
color,  and  as  Governor  secured  the  ap- 
plication to  the  whole  State  of  the  act 
which  gives  equality  to  both  races  in  the 
public  schools. 


Croker 


The  Saratoga  convention  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  this 
State  has  registered  another 
victory  for  Tammany  Hall,  or  rather  for 
Boss  Croker.  The  Tammany  ticket  was 
carried  through  without  the  slightest 
difficulty,  and  Hill  and  Coler  were  side- 
tracked about  as  thoroughly  as  could 
well  be  done.  The  nominees  are:  For 
Governor,  John  B.  Stanchfield,  of  El- 
mira,  and  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  Wil- 
liam F.  Mackey,  of  Buffalo.  Both  nomi- 
nations register  the  insistence  of  the 
Tammany  leader.  Mr.  Stanchfield  was 
formerly  a  law  partner  of  Mr.  Hill  and 
a  close  ally.  Having,  however,  of  late 
years  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Tam- 
many was  the  stronger,  he  has  identified 
himself  with  it,  and  has  his  reward.  Mr. 
Mackey  claimed  the  nomination  for  Gov- 
ernor on  the  strength  of  previous  prom- 
ises, but  Boss  Croker  considered  that  the 
second  place  on  the  ticket  was  good 
enough  for  him,  and  he  accepted  it.  with 
some  grumbling,  to  be  sure,  but  still  with 
fairly  good  grace.  Mr.  Hill  nominated 
Mr.  Coler,  in  a  speech  in  which  he  de- 
clared most  emphatically  that  the  great 
issue  within  the  Democratic  party  was 
that  of  individual  dictatorship,  and  he 
scored  the  Tammany  leader  mercilessly : 
notwithstanding,  when  Tammany  won 
Mr.  Hill  moved  that  the  nomination  be 
unanimous,  and  fell  into  line  as  cordiallv 
as  might  be.  Mr.  Coler  also  has  been 
to  the  State  Committee,  and  offered  his 
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services  in  full  support  of  the  Democratic 
nominee.  As  yet  the  enthusiasm  for  the 
Democratic  ticket  is  not  overpowering, 
altho  the  chieftain  has  sought  to  encour- 
age his  followers  by  some  heavy  bets. 
The  platform  accepts  the  whole  line  of 
Democratic  principles  as  set  forth  at  Chi- 
cago and  elsewhere.  A  persistent  effort 
was  made  to  secure  the  admission  to  the 
platform  of  a  condemnation  of  the  Ice 
Trust.  It  was  at  first  frowned  down 
very  sternly,  but  its  mover  persisted,  and 
finally  a  paragraph  was  admitted,  shorn, 
however,  of  a  clause  calling  upon  the  Re- 
publican Attorney-General  to  see  that  the 
trust  was  properly  disposed  of.  Among 
the  Republicans  there  have  been  several 
enthusiastic  rallies,  but  perhaps  the  most 
important  item  is  a  statement  from  Mr. 
Odell  in  regard  to  Ramapo.  He  affirms 
that  he  has  never  been  directly  or  indi- 
rectly interested  as  a  stockholder  or 
otherwise  in  that  or  any  other  water  com- 
pany :  that  he  believes  the  water  supply 
should  be  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
citizens,  and  that  there  is  nothing  that 
will  prevent  his  cordial  aid  and  acquies- 
cence in  bringing  about  such  remedial 
legislation  as  may  be  necessary. 


& 


Th     C     1     ^^S  week,  Monday,  the  long 
s    .,  threatened  strike  of  the  an- 

thracite coal  miners  of  Penn- 
sylvania went  into  effect.  Several  weeks 
ago  the  men,  finding  they  could  get  no 
redress  for  their  demands  from  the  oper- 
ators, appealed  to  the  National  Executive 
Board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  for  permission  to  strike.  The 
Board  after  making  efforts  to  settle  the 
trouble  adjourned,  delegating  the  power 
to  order  a  strike  to  the  National  Presi- 
dent (John  Mitchell)  and  Secretary  of 
the  Association.  On  the  12th  inst.  these 
gentlemen  issued  a  statement  to  the  pub- 
lic, giving  the  grievances  of  the  miners, 
and  averring  that  all  overtures  on  their 
part  toward  arbitration  with  the  oper- 
ators had  failed.  They  therefore  called 
the  strike,  which  began  this  week,  Mon- 
day, thus  giving  five  days  before  striking 
to  the  operators  to  come  to  terms.  The 
demands  of  the  men  are  principally 
these:  (1),  An  increase  of  20  per  cent, 
in  wages;  (2),  a  reduction  of  price  of 
powder  from  $2.75  to  $1.50  a  keg  (the 


miners  are  obliged  to  buy  their  own  pow- 
der from  the  companies,  and  the  market 
price  is  about  $1  a  keg)  ;  (3),  a  fair  sys- 
tem of  dockage  (now  if  the  operator  dis- 
covers any  impurities  in  the  coal  he 
docks  the  miner  sometimes  as  much  as 
12  per  cent,  a  ton,  he  being,  of  course, 
the  sole  judge  of  the  impurity)  ;  (4),  a 
fixed  ton  (miners  say  law  requires  2,240 
pounds  to  a  ton,  but  they  are  compelled 
to  mine  from  2,700  to  4,000  pounds  to  a 
ton)  ;  (5),  the  abolishment  of  the  com- 
pany stores,  where  the  men  are  obliged 
to  pay  more  for  the  necessaries  of  life 
than  in  the  outside  market,  and  (6),  the 
abolishment  of  the  company  doctors,  who 
are  supported  by  $1  a  month  taken  from 
every  miner's  wage,  whether  he  is  well 
or  sick.  The  operators  have  made  no 
detailed  denial  of  these  charges,  but  some 
content  themselves  by  saying  they  "  have 
nothing  to  arbitrate,"  that  their  men  have 
no  "  grievances,"  and  they  will  not  sub- 
mit to  "  any  dictation  "  from  outside 
unions.  Some  also  say  that  they  were 
not  notified  that  the  wen  were  dissatis- 
fied until  too  late  to  prevent  the  strike. 
The  men  so  far  have  been  advised  by 
their  leaders  and  their  priests  and  minis- 
ters to  offer  no  violence  during  the  strike. 
The  extent  of  the  strike  will  cover  an 
area  of  about  470  square  miles,  and  is 
distributed  through  several  counties. 
The  employees  of  the  anthracite  district 
number  about  143,000  men,  the  larger 
portion  of  whom  are  foreign-born. 
About  40,000  are  organized,  and  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  miners 
went  on  strike  on  the  opening  day.  The 
closing  of  the  mines  will  reduce  the  regu- 
lar coal  production  about  75  per  cent., 
and  should  the  strike  continue  over  a 
period  of  two  months  the  loss  in  wages 
will  amount  to  $8,000,000;  the  loss  to 
the  railroads,  $20,000,000;  and  the  loss 
to  the  mine  operators,  $20,000,000 ;  while 
the  price  of  coal  will  undoubtedly  go  up 
for  the  consumer.  The  Miners'  Union 
are  said  to  have  about  $1,000,000  in  the 
treasury  to  conduct  the  strike. 


It  is  significant  of  the  gen- 
Galveston       ^    typ£   of   Amcncan    en_ 

Recovering     ergy  that  the  telegrams  from 

Galveston  for  the  last  few  days  almost 
invariably  commence  with  the  statement 
that  the  city  is  recovering  and  that  or- 
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der  is  being  worked  out  of  the  chaos. 
For  a  time  the  situation  seemed  to  grow 
worse    rather    than    better,    and    it    was 
feared  that  epidemic  would  follow  upon 
disaster.     It    was    found    impossible    to 
bury  all  the  bodies  and  large  numbers 
were  carried  out  to  sea,  but  these  in  many 
cases  were  returned  by  the  waves  and  for 
a  time   the   situation   was  very   serious. 
The  authorities,  however,  took  hold  of  af- 
fairs with  a  firm  hand,   and  set  about 
meeting  the  difficulties  in  a  systematic 
way.     The  greater  part  of  the  bodies  that 
it  was  impossible  to  identify  were  cre- 
mated, and  every  one  who  was  in  the 
place  was   impressed   into  the  work  of 
cleaning  and  purifying  the  streets.  Most 
rigid    of    martial     law    was    observed 
throughout  the  city.     As  was  inevitable, 
there  was  a  large  number  of  vandals  who 
sought     for     nothing     except     robbery. 
These  were  treated  with  little  mercy.  In 
some  cases  they  were  seized  by  the  mob 
and  lynched ;  more  often  they  were  taken 
by  the  authorities,  United  States  troops 
and  police,  sometimes  with  the  formality 
of  a  drumhead  court  martial,  sometimes 
not,  and  shot  down  on  the  proof  of  their 
thievery.     The  general   result   was  that 
danger   of   epidemic    was   averted,   and 
there  was  a  reviving  of  confidence  and  a 
better  feeling  throughout  the  place.     As 
soon  as  was  practicable  all  the  women, 
children  and  any  who  were  weak  were 
transferred  to  Houston,  and  from  there 
sent  to  other  places  in  the  State.     The  es- 
timates continue  to  vary  as  to  the  total 
loss  until  it  has  been  put  as  high  as  6,000 
for  that  immediate  vicinity,  without  tak- 
ing into  consideration  many  of  the  sur- 
rounding towns.     Probably  no  accurate 
statement  will  ever  be  made,  as  a  large 
number  of  those  who  lost  their  lives  were 
not  permanent  citizens  of  Galveston,  but 
were  remaining  there  during  the  tempo- 
rary absence  of  a  great  many  of  the  citi- 
zens who  had  gone  to  other  sections  for 
the   heated   term.     These   had   come   in 
from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  there  were 
no  means  of  identifying  or  tracing  them. 
As  to  the  loss  of  property  likewise  it  is 
difficult  to  give  any  figures.     It  is  placed 
anywhere  from  $12,000,000  to  $20,000,- 
000.     Many   of   the   buildings   which    it 
was  at  first  thought  would  remain  stand- 
ing were  seriously  injured  and  will  have 
to  be  taken  down.     The  damage  to  the 
cotton  crop,  it  is  thought,  will  not  be  quite 


as  serious  as  was  anticipated.  It  was  not 
as  heavy  a  crop  as  in  some  years,  and  the 
territory  covered  was  not  as  great  after 
all  as  at  first  represented.  At  the  best, 
however,  the  disaster  is  very  severe,  and 
the  whole  country  has  risen  to  give  aid. 
and  relief  trains  have  gone  down  loaded 
with  provisions  and  clothing  for  the  ref- 
ugees, and  large  sums  of  money  have- 
been  contributed  to  provide  for  immediate 
necessities  and  to  assist  in  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  business. 


p  As    the    time    approaches 

res  y  enan       ^  ^  ^  meetjngS  Qf  the 

Revision  ,  .  ,,    ° 

presbyteries  the  ques- 
tions sent  down  by  the  Committee  on  Re- 
vision are  attracting  more  and  more  at- 
tention. Editorials  express  the  varied 
shades  of  belief  on  the  different  papers, 
and  leaders  in  the  Church  are  urgently 
pressing  one  view  and  another.  Dr. 
Herrick  Johnson  has  a  long  article  in 
The  Evangelist  on  the  real  issue,  in 
which  he  contravenes  very  sharply  Dr. 
Warfield's  position  that  the  issue  is  Cal- 
vinism, and  claims  that  the  real  issue  is 
inside  the  Confession,  not  outside,  and 
pertains  not  to  the  Calvinism  in  the 
Confession,  but  to  things  in  the  Confes- 
sion not  vital  to  Calvinism.  He  enu- 
merates five  great  points,  two  in  the  Con- 
fession ;  the  decree  of  reprobation  and  the 
"  elect  infant  "  clause,  and  three  not  in 
the  Confession :  the  love  of  God  for  all 
men,  the  duty  of  discipling  all  nations, 
and  a  formulated  doctrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  For  himself  he  states  very  clear- 
ly that  his  preference  is  for  the  supple- 
mental creed  as  the  fullest  and  complet- 
est  method  of  adjustment  concerning  the 
old  Confession,  while  making  the  supple- 
mental formula  of  doctrine  so  full  and 
true  that  it  shall  hold  all  the  truths 
"  most  surely  believed  among  us."  Fail- 
ing this  supplemental  creed  he  would  be 
glad  of  a  declaratory  statement  which 
should  go  so  far  as  to  let  the  Church  and 
the  world  understand  exactly  what  is 
meant  by  the  challenged  portion  of  the 
historic  faith.  The  Presbyterian,  hold- 
ing fast  to  the  position  held'  by  Professor 
Warfield,  opposing  any  action  whatever. 
except  the  reaffirmation  of  the  Confession 
as  it  stands,  attacks  pretty  sharply  the  va- 
ried efforts  to  gain  an  idea  as  to  what  the 
vote  of  the  presbyteries  will  be.  It  also 
questions  whether  the  unanimity  of  which 
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so  many  speak,  is  after  all  desirable,  mak- 
ing that  depend  entirely  upon  whether 
the  united  consent  is  to  that  which  is 
right  or  wrong.  The  great  question  is 
not  what  is  popular,  but  what  is  right; 
and  as  to  what  is  right  its  opinion  is  very 
evident.  It  also  presents  a  series  of  sev- 
eral articles  on  the  topic,  among  them 
one  from  Dr.  Craig  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Duffield's  proposal  for  two  new  chapters, 
and  one  from  a  layman  who  objects  to 
criticising  the  Confession  because  every- 
body does  not  understand  it.  The  Her- 
ald and  Presbyter,  while  expressing  its 
conviction  that  a  moderate  revision  is  ad- 
vantageous, appears  to  be  coming  to  the 
equal  conviction  that  it  had  better  be  let 
alone  just  now,  and  to  base  that  idea  very 
largely  upon  the  belief  that  it  is  the 
wrong  men  who  are  leading,  and  that 
they  are  in  danger  of  leading  the  Church 
not  upon,  the  lines  of  a  moderate  revision 
strictly  within  the  Calvinistie  system,  but 
to  a  radical  revision  which  shall  ignore 
the  system.  One  only,  so  far  as  we  have 
seen,  of  our  exchanges  pays  no  attention 
whatever  to  the  discussion,  contenting 
itself  with  setting  forth  the  work  of  the 
Church,  evidently  believing  that  the 
presbyteries  are  competent  to  make  their 
own  decision.  Three  presbyteries,  Steu- 
benville,  Ohio,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and 
Westminster,  Pa.,  have  voted  against 
revision ;  one,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  fa- 
vor of  it. 

S 

>*■«.    *»«.      u  r*  The  strife  between 

The  Church  Contest      ,,  .  r 

.     ,-     .      .  the  two  sections  01 

in  England  .«  ~.         ,  , 

the       Church       of 

England  grows  in  intensity  and  bitter- 
ness. The  High  Church  party,  led  by 
Lord  Halifax,  and  the  aggressive  ele- 
ment in  the  English  Church  Union  are 
openly  antagonizing  the  deliverances  of 
the  archbishops,  declaring  that,  having 
once  refused  to  accept  papal  dominance, 
they  do  not  propose  to  allow  the  two 
primates  to  usurp  the  functions  of  a 
council  of  bishops  by  means  of  "  Lam- 
beth opinions,"  mere  papal  bulls  of  an 
Anglical  sort.  On  the  other  hand,  Sir 
William  Harcourt  enters  the  field  again 
with  one  of  his  trenchant  letters,  which 
calls  forth  the  unmitigated  contempt  of 
the  High  Church  people,  the  grave  re- 
gret of  the  moderate  church  people  and 
the  delight  of  the  aggressive  Protestants, 


whether  Church  of  England  or  Noncon- 
formist. The  Times  also  takes  up  the 
question,  and  expresses  its  great  regret 
that  the  question  is  so  certain  to  be  an 
important  element  in  the  approaching 
elections.  It  says  that  such  a  strife  in- 
evitably brings  evil  whichever  party  con- 
quers, and  that  the  identifying  of  the 
Church  with  the  hostilities  of  political 
campaigns  injures  its  true  work.  At  the 
same  time  it  realizes  the  great  difficulty 
of  avoiding  the  issue.  It  affirms  that 
among  the  Protestant  laity  "  deeply  at- 
tached to  their  Church  and  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  of 
which  the  Reformation  is  to  them  a  sym- 
bol and  a  guarantee,"  there  has  arisen, 
due  to  the  circumstances  of  the  past 
year,  "  a  natural  misgiving  that  an  in- 
fluential section  of  the  clergy  are  betray- 
ing those  principles."  It  looks  upon  it  as 
the  constant  strife  between  the  "  sacer- 
dotal and  individual  conception  of  reli- 
gion and  the  eternal  rivalry  between 
those  who  hold  different  views  as  to  the 
necessity  of  interposing  a  priesthood  and 
external  ordinances  between  the  soul  of 
man  and  its  Creator."  Some  maintain 
that  fully  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  clergy 
either  assert  or  are  in  sympathy  with  the 
sacerdotal  claim,  and  many  manifest  their 
impatience  of  any  episcopal  restraint. 
Where  the  contest  will  lead  to  is  as  yet 
unsettled,  but  that  it  is  to  hold  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  development  of  the  next 
election  is  believed  on  every  hand. 


„       _,  .  t.       In  a  recent  session  of 

New  Data  on  the     ,,      ,-,  A       ,  x 

~r-  1  o  u  1      the  Paris  Academy  ol 

Tower  of  Babel       T  ...  ,       V/r'i 

Inscriptions    de    Mely 

gave  some  interesting  accounts  of  the 
condition  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  in  the 
year  355  A.  D.  The  information  was 
oased  on  a  lately  discovered  Greek  man- 
uscript which  the  speaker  had  published 
by  authority  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
This  document  contains  the  description 
of  a  Chaldee  temple  which  Harpocra- 
tion  visited,  and  of  which  he  gives  ac- 
curate measurements.  The  identity  of 
the  temple  with  the  Birs-Nimfud,  or 
the  "  Tower  of  Babel,"  he  claims  cannot 
be  doubted,  and  this  is  the  oldest  impor- 
tant account.  The  tower  was  renovated  in 
the  days  of  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the  sixth 
century  B.  C,  and  this  King  reports  in 
the  inscription  he  caused  to  be  made  that 
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the  tower  had  been  erected  forty-two 
generations  before  his  times.  Thanks 
to  the  reports  of  Harpocration  we  now 
know  that  as  late  as  the  fourth  Chris- 
tian century  this  temple  was  still  a  place 
of  worship,  altho  it  ceased  to  be  such 
some  time  before  380.  The  tower  was 
94  kilometers  from  Ctesiphon,  south 
of  Babylon.  It  consisted  of  a  very  wide 
substructure,  75  feet  high,  the  sides  be- 
ing 184  metres.  In  the  middle  stood  a 
four-cornered  tower,  built  of  six  sec- 
tions, one  upon  the  other,  each  28  feet 
high,  and  upon  the  top  section  was  a 
small  temple,  only  15  feet  high.  These 
seven  stories  together  made  the  structure 
67  metres  high.  The  ascent  to  the  tem- 
ple was  by  365  steps,  of  which  300  were 
of  silver  and  65  of  gold,  the  number  to 
equal  the  days  of  the  year.  The  division 
into  seven  sections  corresponded  to  the 
days  of  the  week.  These  details  con- 
firm to  the  letter  the  conclusions  which 
Oppert  had  reached  through  his  meas- 
urements on  the  ground. 


.        Brazil  has,   to  a  consider- 
Rg     ..  able   degree,   kept  free  of 

late  years  from  the  political 
disturbances  that  have  harassed  the 
other  States  of  South  America,  and  as  a 
natural  result  she  is  beginning  to  realize 
the  development  of  her  varied  resources. 
While  no  particular  event  or  specific 
facts  attract  notice  a  general  survey  of  the 
situation  has  recently  been  made,  calling 
attention  to  a  number  of  lines  in  which 
there  is  marked  improvement  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  republic.  First  to  be 
noted  are  the  diamond  and  gold  mines. 
Originally  attracting  very  great  attention 
they  afterward  dropped  off,  and  notwith- 
standing the  special  purity  of  the  stones 
and  the  value  of  gold  washing,  there  has 
been  until  within  a  very  short  time  no 
systematic  search  for  the  one  or  develop- 
ment of  the  other.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  iron  ores.  These  are  found  in  many 
different  sections,  and  in  several  instances 
are  of  exceptional  richness.  That  they 
have  not  been  utilized  is  probably  due  to 
the  lack  of  effort  to  mine  the  coal,  which 
is  known  to  exist  in  large  quantities. 
That  difficulty,  however,  again  is  being 
largely  overcome  through  the  introduc- 
tion of  private  capital.  Take  again  the 
two  great  staples  of  Brazilian  export — 


coffee  and  rubber.  The  production  of 
rubber  for  the  last  twelve  months  prom- 
ises to  be  larger  than  in  any  former  sea- 
son by  at  least  2,000  tons,  netting  a  clear 
profit  of  about  $30,000,000  to  the  coun- 
try. There  has  been  considerable  proph- 
ecy of  the  future  failure  of  this  industry, 
owing  to  the  wasteful  system  of  collect- 
ing the  gum,  and  yet  the  amount  of  rub- 
ber gathered  grows  annually  larger,  and 
the  forests  are  so  large  and  rich  that  all 
present  fear  at  least  seems  unnecessary. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  trade  is  the  fact  that 
it  is  so  dependent  upon  the  native  popula- 
tion. The  climate  prevents  foreigners 
from  entering  the  rubber  districts,  and 
only  the  local  tribes  seem  to  be  able  to 
withstand  the  diseases.  It  is  perhaps  due 
to  this  fact  that  the  business  has  not  been 
in  the  past  more  systematically  and  suc- 
cessfully developed,  but  with  the  increas- 
ing opportunities  foreigners  are  learning 
to  take  advantage  of  the  favorable  situa- 
tion, and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  in- 
creased prosperity. 

_.     m.  Returns  as  to  the  loss  of 

The  Martyred       ,.r  ^,  .  ,-,,        . 

,„.    .        .  life  in  China  are  still  not 

Missionaries  ,   ,   ,  ..  r  _.^_ 

completely     satisfactory. 

We  have  the  names  of  27  Americans  who 
have  been  killed,  but  there  are  said  to  be 
more.  Those  with  regard  to  whom  def- 
inite information  has  been  secured  are  all 
from  the  eastern  provinces,  but  there  ap- 
pear to  have  been  some  in  the  west.  Of 
them  it  is  impossible  now  to  speak  pos- 
itively. Consul-General  Goodnow,  of 
Shanghai,  reports  93  American  and  Brit- 
ish missionaries  murdered  and  170  unac- 
counted for  and  probably  murdered.  Ac- 
cording to  his  statements  the  deaths  have 
been  proved  of  22  Americans — 8  men,  8 
women  and  6  children ;  and  35  British — 
9  men,  16  women  and  10  children.  At 
Taiyuen-fu  there  were  probably  2>7 
deaths.  The  missing  Americans  com- 
prise 20  men,  21  women  and  20  children, 
and  the  missing  British  41  men,  49 
women  and  19  children.  Mr.  Goodnow's 
list  also,  it  is  stated,  includes  the  French- 
Catholic  and  Swedish  and  Danish  Protes- 
tant missionaries.  So  far  as  the  list  is 
available  at  present  the  American  Board 
representing  the  Congregational  churches 
is  by  far  the  heaviest  loser.  From  the 
North  China  mission  there  were  killed 
at  Paoting-fu  Miss  Annie  A.  Gould, 
Miss  Mary  S.  Morrill  and  the  Rev.  Hor- 
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ace  T.  Pitkin;  at  Fen-cho-fu  the  Rev. 
Ernest  R.  Atwater,  Mrs.  Atwater  and 
two  children,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  W. 
Price  and  wife;  at  Taiku,  Miss  Rowena 
Bird,  the  Rev.  Dwight  H.  Clapp  and 
Mrs.  Clapp  and  one  child,  the  Rev.  Fran- 
cis W.  Davis,  Miss  Mary  L.  Partridge, 
Miss  Eva  J.  Price  and  the  Rev.  George 
L.  Williams.  Mrs.  Pitkin,  of  Paoting- 
fu,  and  Mrs.  Davis,  of  Taiku,  have 
learned  in  this  country  of  the  loss  of  their 
husbands,  and  there  are  several  associates 
of  those  who  were  killed  who  were  pro- 
videntially on  furlough  in  the  United 
States.  This  week  also  there  are  ex- 
pected some  of  the  North  China  mission- 
aries from  Kalgan,  who  escaped  to  the 
north  and  have  come  through  Russia,  in- 
cluding the  Rev.  James  H.  Roberts,  Dr. 
Virginia  C.  Murdock  and  the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  William  P.  Sprague.  The  Presby- 
terian Board  lost  at  Paoting-fu  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Cortlandt  Van  Rensselaer  Hodge 
with  one  child ;  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  S.  E. 
Simcox  with  three  children,  and  Dr.  G. 
Yardley  Taylor.  For  a  long  time  there 
was  considerable  doubt  with  regard  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hodge.  They  had  been 
away  from  Paoting-fu,  and  whether  they 
had  returned  or  not  it  seemed  impossible 
to  learn.  The  latest  advices,  however, 
leave  very  little  doubt  but  that  they  have 
suffered  with  their  associates.  The 
Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  re- 
ports the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bing- 
mark,  of  their  North  China  mission. 
Seventeen  of  the  missionaries  of  this 
body  escaped  by  crossing  the  Gobi  Des- 
ert, but  22  have  not  been  heard  from. 
The  loss  of  the  American  Board  is  some- 
what peculiar  in  this  that  it  wipes  out  an 
entire  mission;  that  of  Shensi,  with  its 
two  stations  at  Fen-cho-fu  and  Taiku.  A 
heavy  burden  is  thus  laid  upon  that 
Board,  and  indeed  upon  all  the  boards, 
for  the  expenses  connected  with  this  dis- 
aster are  very  heavy.  Even  those  who 
have  escaped  with  life  have  lost  almost 
everything  in  personal  effects  and  in 
property,  and  the  entire  sum  requisite  to 
make  up  the  loss  will  be  very  large. 
There  are  indications  that  the  churches, 
realizing  the  situation,  are  rallying  nobly 
to  the  support  of  the  boards,  and  the  rec- 
ord just  made  by  the  American  Board  at 
the  close  of  its  financial  year  indicates  that 
full  support  will  by  no  means  be  lacking. 
The  entire   receipts   for  the   year   were 


$737,957,  an  increase  over  the  previous 
year  of  $93,756.  This  increase  is  in 
every  particular,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  specific  donations  for  the  debt, 
with  regard  to  which  there  has  been  no 
special  effort  made.  The  expenses  a  year 
ago  were  $48,000  more  than  the  receipts. 
This  year  the  receipts  have  paid  the 
whole  running  expenses  of  the  Board,  a 
large  additional  amount,  necessitated  by 
the  extraordinary  conditions  of  famine 
in  India  and  massacre  in  China,  and  still 
have  reduced  the  debt  by  nearly  $6,000 ; 
and  this  without  including  what  has  been 
received  and  pledged  for  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund. 


_..  The  concert  of  the  Powers 

Chinese  ,  1       1     • 

Q.  .  moves  about  as  slowly  in  re- 

p  gard  to  China  as  it  did  in 

regard  to  Turkey,  and  just  what  is  to  be 
done  is  not  evident.  Still  the  indications 
point  to  a  continued  occupation  of  Pe- 
king by  the  allied  troops,  or  at  least  an 
encampment  by  the  allied  troops  outside 
of  the  city  in  such  position  as  to  control  it. 
There  have  been  all  sorts  of  rumors 
through  the  week ;  to  the  effect  that  Rus- 
sia had  sent  an  ultimatum  demanding  the 
execution  of  Prince  Tuan,  the  retirement 
of  the  Empress  Dowager,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Emperor  upon  the  throne 
(discredited  at  once  and  soon  disproved)  ; 
that  Germany  was  heartily  at  one  with 
Russia  and  supporting  the  proposal  for 
withdrawal  (immediately  denied),  and 
that  Germany  would  not  withdraw  under 
any  circumstances  until  the  whole  affair 
was  settled.  The  Russians  have  been 
withdrawn,  are  withdrawing,  are  not  to 
be  withdrawn,  according  to  the  whim  of 
Shanghai  correspondents  and  Western 
editors.  General  Chaffee  has  been  or- 
dered to  withdraw  his  troops,  is  prepar- 
ing winter  quarters  for  his  troops  and  is 
making  absolutely  no  sign  as  to  what  he 
is  going  to  do.  Lord  Salisbury  is  back 
from  his  vacation,  but  has  given  no  state- 
ment beyond  a  very  general  expression  of 
opinion  that  Great  Britain  does  not  pro- 
pose to  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  vi- 
cinity of  Peking.  The  Emperor  and 
Empress  have  been  reported  at  half  a 
dozen  places,  the  latest  being  only  60 
miles  from  Peking.  These  contradic- 
tory statements  give  a  very  fair  concep- 
tion of  the  general  muddle  of  news.  Out 
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of  it  all  there  seems  to  emerge  a  single 
fact  that  England  and  Germany  alone  are 
determined  to  hold  on  at  Peking,  in 
which  determination  England  is  per- 
haps assisted  by  the  collapse  of  the  South 
African  war,  which  will  release  a  con- 
siderable number  of  troops  and  make  it 
easier  for  her  to  take  positive  action. 
The  United  States  holds  strongly^  to  its 
original  position,  from  which  it  has  not 
wavered,  that  to  remain  at  Peking  is  the 
best  thing  provided  there  is  a  general 
consensus  in  favor  of  it,  but  that  to  re- 
main at  Peking  if  it  involves  implication 
in  the  European  jealousies  is  most  unad- 
visable.  As  to  Li  Hung  Chang  there  re- 
mains something  of  the  same  uncertainty. 
He  has  complete  plenipotentiary  powers ; 
he  shares  those  powers  with  Prince 
Ching;  he  is  detained  at  Shanghai  by  the 
weather ;  he  is  going  under  Russian  pro- 
tection in  an  American  ship  with  an  Eng- 
lish convoy ;  he  has  arrived  at  Tientsin ; 
etc.  Proof  is  accumulating  of  the  abso- 
lute complicity  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment with  the  Boxer  movement.  The 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
charges  the  worst  of  bad  faith  upon  the 
Chinese  Ministers  at  London  and  Wash- 
ington, but  they,  in  turn,  are  cordially 
supported  by  the  consuls  at  Shanghai, 
who  affirm  that  they  simply  transmitted 
what  had  been  sent  to  them.  Li  Hung 
Chang  makes  all  manner  of  promises,  es- 
pecially to  Americans,  and  claims  to  be 
the  one  man  who  can  bring  order  out 
of  confusion.  The  general  situation 
throughout  the  country  seems  to  be  much 
the  same.  There  is  an  unsettled  feeling 
everywhere    but    no    great    disturbance. 

S 

K  After      withdrawing      from 

a  Fugitive      °ne  point.  t0   another  along' 
the       railway,       President 

Kruger  has  appeared  at  Lourenco  Mar- 
quese,  been  joined  by  his  wife,  and  made 
arrangements  to  sail  for  Europe.  He 
has  turned  the  Government  of  the  Trans- 
vaal over  to  Mr.  Schalkburger,  and  it  is 
announced  that  he  goes  with  full  pleni- 
potentiary powers  to  treat  with  Great 
Britain  for  peace.  This  is  looked  upon 
merely  as  an  excuse,  while  he  is  re- 
garded everywhere  as  a  fugitive  from  a 
lost  cause.  There  seems  to  be  little 
knowledge  of  his  action  among  the  Boers 
and  some  claim  that  his  absence  will  be 


for  their  advantage,  as  it  will  leave  their. 
more  free  to  pursue  the  guerrilla  war  on 
which  they  have  decided,  notwithstand- 
ing the  earnest  protest  of  General  Botha, 
who  believes  that  the  time  for  resistance 
has  passed  and  that  the  quicker  the  re- 
sult is  accepted  and  peace  secured  the  bet- 
ter it  will  be  for  all  concerned.  One  re- 
sult of  the  flight  of  the  President  is  the 
altered  situation  in  Portuguese  Africa. 
The  authorities  at  Delagoa  Bay  have 
been  informed  that  that  section  must  not 
be  made  a  basis  for  attacks  upon  the  Brit- 
ish, and  the  supplies  which  have  been 
pouring  in  are  thus  cut  off.  While  the 
right  of  asylum  is  granted  to  President 
Kruger  he  was  not  allowed  to  confer 
with  Mr.  Schalkburger,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  return  immediately.  The  mili- 
tary movements  continue  to  be  effective. 
The  British  are  steadily  pushing  the 
Boers  before  them,  have  occupied  Bar- 
berton,  and  will  soon  reach  Komatipoort 
on  the  Portuguese  border.  It  looks  very 
much  as  if  there  would  soon  be  no  place 
left  giving  basis  for  any  effective  re- 
sistance. One  thing  is  puzzling  the 
British  leaders.  At  Ladysmith  and  Kim- 
berley  the  Boers  were  said  to  have  a  full 
supply  of  fine  cannon.  What  has  become 
of  them?  The  English  have  captured 
place  after  place,  and  an  occasional  gun. 
but  the  "  Long  Toms  "  and  "  Pompons  " 
do  not  appear.  There  is  a  suspicion  that 
as  the  Boer  generals  have  withdrawn 
they  have  buried  these  guns,  partly  per- 
haps with  a  hope  that  they  may  be  found 
useful  at  some  future  time ;  probably 
that  their  enemies  may  not  under  any  cir- 
cumstances secure  any  advantage  from 
them.  Lord  Roberts  has  issued  a  proc- 
lamation announcing  the  flight  of  Presi- 
dent Kruger  and  the  transfer  by  Gen- 
eral Botha  of  his  command  to  General 
Viljoen,  on  account  of  ill  health.  He 
calls  attention  to  this  proof  that  Kruger 
recognizes  the  situation  as  hopeless,  and 
calls  upon  the  people  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  not  continue  a  useless  resist 
ance.  He  reminds  them  that  15,000  of 
their  number  are  prisoners  of  war,  and 
that  longer  fighting  simply  means  the 
continuance  of  a  condition  of  martial  law 
which  is  hard  for  all  and  advantageous 
for  none.  After  much  discussion  in 
England  as  to  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, September  25th  has  been  fixed 
upon   as   the   date. 


The    Beginnings    of    Bryan. 

By  Albert  Watkins. 

|  Mr.  Watkins  is  a  well-known  journalist  in  Nebraska  and  was  postmaster  of  Lincoln  during  Mr.  Cleveland's  first 
administration. — Editor.] 


A  KEEN  public  interest  in  the  charac- 
teristics and  incidents  of  the 
earlier  career  of  the  man  who,  for 
many  years,  has  attracted  more  public 
attention  than  any  other  man  in  private, 
if  not  in  public,  life  in  the  whole  world, 
and  who  seems  to  influence  the  senti- 
ments and  political  action  of  more  people 
than  any  other  man  ever  did  during  his 
life  time,  and  who  has  a  more  numerous 
and  devoted  personal  following  than  any 
other  man  alive  or  dead,  is  natural  and 
legitimate. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  when  William 
J.  Bryan  came  from  Illinois  in  1887  to 
make  his  home  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  his  im- 
pedimenta consisted  of  a  trunk  and  a 
tariff  speech.  It  soon  became  obvious, 
however,  to  his  new  neighbors  that  he 
brought  an  extraordinary  capital  of  self 
assurance,  political  energy  and  aptitude 
for  political  speaking.  The  remark  so 
often  made  that  Mr.  Bryan  was  never  a 
capable  or  successful  lawyer  is  without 
point,  because  politics  and  not  the  law 
has  always  been  his  real  profession. 
Moreover,  the  possession  of  the  com- 
paratively commonplace  qualities  which 
would  have  made  him  a  very  success- 
ful lawyer  would  have  precluded  his 
becoming  a  great  popular  orator  and 
leader  of  men.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  Nebraska's  political  existence 
to  the  time  of  Mr.  Bryan's  advent 
into  the  State,  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  been  accorded  to  J.  Ster- 
ling Morton,  on  account  of  his  vigorous 
character  and  brilliant  ability.  In 
1888  Mr.  Morton  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  member  of  the  lower 
house  of  Congress  for  the  district  in 
which  Lincoln  was  situated.  Mr.  Bryan 
made  a  thorough  speaking  canvass  of  the 
district  on  Morton's  behalf.  It  was  in 
that  canvass  that  he  discovered  his  power 
as  a  stump  orator;  and  he  created  an  en- 
thusiasm which  presaged  the  marvelous 
popularity  and  power  he  has  since 
achieved.  His  oratory  at  this  time  did 
not  evince  erudition,  or  a  wide  range  of 


intelligence,  or  strong  reasoning  power 
or  proclivities.  Indeed,  if  it  had,  it 
would  not  have  been  successful.  While 
it  was  superficial  it  was  remarkably  di- 
rect and  simple  in  diction,  abounded  in 
catchy  phrases  and  was  inspired  by  a 
most  pleasing  and  magnetic  personality. 
Mr.  Bryan  had  not  yet  proclaimed  him- 
self as  the  apostle  of  the  plain  people. 
It  is  a  common  fact  that  the  very  plainest 
kind  of  people  in  respect  to  ability  and 
judgment  insisted  from  the  first  that  he 
was  a  very  great  man,  while  the  wise  and 
conservative  regarded  him  as  superfi- 
cial and  without  those  substantial  quali- 
ties which  were  requisite  for  anything 
more  than  temporary  success.  For  sev- 
eral years  after  Mr.  Bryan's  precocious 
and  brilliant  beginning  those  who  re- 
garded themselves  as  the  most  level 
headed  judges  of  men  continued  to  pre- 
dict that  the  blaze  of  this  aspiring  rocket 
would  presently  go  out  and  the  stick 
come  down  with  a  thud.  These  in- 
cidents strongly  suggested  his  strong 
points,  his  limitations  and  his  career 
as  they  have  since  been  shown  by  ex- 
perience. Those  of  us  who  were  most 
familiar  with  him  in  political  and  other 
relations  and  were  of  a  conservative,  non- 
emotional  temperament,  from  the  first 
and  for  a  long  time  judged  him  from  the 
wrong  point  of  view,  and  so  underesti- 
mated his  powers.  For  several  years  I 
myself  kept  marking  him  up  according  to 
the  increased  rating  the  great  public  was 
giving  him,  but  far  beyond  my  own  esti- 
mate. Of  course  his  possession  of  the 
sentiment  and  devotion  of  Montgomery's 
Soldier  of  Christ,  of  the  prowess  of  that 
other  crusader,  Richard  of  the  Lion 
Heart,  and  the  aggressive  resolution  of 
Luther,  was  not  fully  disclosed  until  he 
came  in  contact  and  collision  with  the 
greater  world,  after  his  myriads  of  plain 
people  had  made  him  their  leader.  Until 
he  furnished  the  almost  startling  object 
lesson  I  never  realized  the  immense  po- 
tential influence  over  the  masses  of  a 
man    well    charged    with   sentiment   and 
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idealism  touching  their  peculiar  "  cause." 
The  most  extravagant  tales  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Rienzi  or  of  the  most  masterful 
leaders  of  the  French  Revolution  are 
realized  in  the  common  facts  of  Bryan's 
career. 

The  first  struggle  of  the  sound-money 
Democrats  with  Mr.  Bryan  began  in  the 
county  convention  in  Lincoln  in  April, 
1892,  over  the  choice  of  delegates  to  the 
State   convention   called   to   select  dele- 
gates to  the  national  convention.     The 
battle    was    over     Bryan's    attempt    to 
pass    a    free    silver    resolution.      Con- 
juring in  the  then  very  popular  name  of 
Cleveland,  the  anti-silver  men  gained  the 
day,  but  in  a  compromising  spirit  chose 
Bryan  as  a  delegate  to  the  State  conven- 
tion.    Any  other  man  would  have  taken 
this  truce  as  a  sort  of  parole.  Not  so  with 
Bryan.    We  soon  found  that  he  intended 
to  use  the  opportunity  we  had  graciously 
given  him  to  force  the  silver  issue  in  the 
State  convention.     There  was  an  almost 
unanimous  sentiment  in  the  convention  in 
favor  of  nominating  Cleveland  for  Presi- 
dent, but,  having  been  brought  to  partial- 
ly  realize   the   danger   of   Bryan's   elo- 
quence, I  took  the  precaution  to  introduce 
a  resolution  immediately  after  organiza- 
tion had  been  effected,  and  out  of  the 
regular  order,  to  commit  the  delegates  to 
Cleveland.    The  resolution  was  passed  al- 
most without  opposition.     After  a  dele- 
gation in  favor  of  Cleveland  had  been 
chosen,  Bryan  introduced  his  silver  reso- 
lution in  a  minority  report.     During  the 
fierce  debate  which  ensued  a  fiery  and 
eloquent  Kentuckian  in  the  Omaha  dele- 
gation, expecting  to  trap  Bryan  in  the  in- 
consistency of  being  both  for  Cleveland 
and  for  free  silver,  stepped  over  toward 
Bryan  and  said  with  a  dramatic  air,  "  Of 
course  you  are  in  favor  of  Cleveland's 
nomination  ?  "    But  Bryan  promptly  an- 
swered with  still  more  tragic  mien,  "  I 
am  for  Horace  E.  Boies."    And  immedi- 
ately the  convention,  which  an  hour  be- 
fore had  declared  unanimously  for  Cleve- 
land, seemed  by  its  demonstration  to  be 
for  Boies.    And  this  only  is  the  witchery 
Bryan  had  used.     After  the  vote  on  the 
silver  plank  the  convention  became  de- 
moralized over  the  charges  that  the  anti- 
silver     organization     was     fraudulently 
counting  silver  out.     During  the  pande- 
monium of  an  hour  Bryan's  face  took  on 
the  expression  and  hue  which  seemed  to 


me  the  exact  counterpart  of  Edwin 
Booth's  facial  expression  in  his  most 
tragic  theatrical  scenes.  Bryan  had 
worked  his  partisans  into  a  frenzy  and 
controlled  them  by  mere  motions  of  his 
hand,  as  if  they  were  his  hypnotic  sub- 
jects. About  two  years  after  this  first 
exhibition  of  his  mastery  and  irrepressi- 
bility,  he  was  again  driven  into  a  corner 
by  the  gold  or  administration  forces  of 
our  State  convention.  Four  times  in  suc- 
cession he  forced  a  test  vote  of  his 
strength,  and  each  time  was  overwhelmed 
by  more  than  three  to  one.  It  seemed 
impossible  for  him  to  realize  that  his  will 
could  be  successfully  thwarted  when  he 
was  present  in  person  to  rally  or  win  fol- 
lowers. His  final  defiance  of  the  gold- 
bug  majority  and  the  declaration  that 
they  would  have  to  meet  him  again  was 
one  of  the  most  dramatic  episodes  I  have 
witnessed.  It  recalled  the  declaration  in 
college  of  the  fiery  defiance  of  the  all  but 
invincible  Roman  general,  Regulus,  a 
captive  of  the  Carthaginians,  when  they 
insisted  that  he  should  return  to  Rome 
and  negotiate  peace  as  the  price  of  his 
life,  "  I  go,  but  I  return."  And,  like  Reg- 
ulus, Bryan  went  forth,  and  not  to  bring 
peace,  but  war ;  but  unlike  Regulus,  who 
advised  Rome  against  peace  and  returned 
to  Carthage  and  a  horrible  death  at  her 
hands,  in  a  single  year  Bryan  returned  to 
the  next  convention  in  triumphant  com- 
mand of  the  Democratic  organization  in 
his  State.  Of  course  his  genius  for  lead- 
ership had  been  aided  in  the  meantime 
by  the  passing  of  the  patronage  and  the 
passes  which  had  theretofore  so  greatly 
aided  the  principle  of  the  administration 
wing  of  the  party  to  assert  itself.  Bry- 
an's success  in  practically  fusing  the  het- 
erogeneous and  naturally  hostile  elements 
which  were  opposed  to  the  theretofore 
invincible  Republicans,  so  that  they  have 
won  successive  victories  and  controlled 
the  State  for  many  years,  is  a  phenom- 
enon in  practical  politics. 

During  the  Congressional  canvass  spo- 
ken of  above,  Morton  congratulated  him- 
self on  the  acquisition  of  a  brilliant  lieu- 
tenant in  the  person  of  Bryan.  The  nor- 
mal Republican  majority  in  the  district 
was  upward  of  3,000,  and  Morton  was  of 
course  defeated.  It  was  thought  by  Mor- 
ton's old  friends,  including  myself,  that 
he  might  be  elected  two  years  later  when 
voters   would  be  measurably   free   from 
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the  party  stress  of  a  Presidential  cam- 
paign ;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  he  ex- 
pected that  a  renomination  would  be 
offered  him  without  the  asking.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  such  compliments. 
J  hit  the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  men, 
particularly  for  Bryan,  and  his  character- 
istic readiness  to  accept,  brought  him 
the  nomination  in  1892.  The  feature 
of  the  campaign  was  a  series  of  joint  de- 
bates between  the  two  candidates.  Bry- 
an's opponent  was  a  clumsy,  inapt 
speaker,  and  the  contrast  between  his 
dullness  and  Bryan's  piquant  brilliancy 
was  painful.  While  Bryan's  method  was 
decidedly  of  the  school-boy  order  and  his 
speeches  were  superficial,  yet  they  were 
immensely  taking,  and  he  was  elected  by 
over  5,000  majority.  The  millions  all 
over  the  land  who  have  in  recent  years 
made  Bryan  their  hero  do  not  know  these 
qualities  which  would  have  made  him  a 
king  of  the  tournament  when  knighthood 
was  in  flower, or  a  rival  of  Spartacus  him- 
self in  the  gladiatorial  arena. 

In  his  first  Congressional  campaign 
tariff  reform  was  Bryan's  slogan,  and  in 
this  sign  he  conquered.  But  he  shrewdly 
foresaw  that  the  clever  phrases  of  his 
tariff  repertoire  would  not  do  effective 
service  a  second  time  with  their  novelty 
gone  ;  and  a  new  issue,  set  in  new  phrases, 
was  necessary  to  bring  victory  against  the 
great  odds  that  faced  him.  It  must  be 
something  to  catch  the  Populists  and  dis- 
contented Republicans,  who  were  becom- 
ing quite  numerous  in  the  district.  Or- 
ganizations of  men  in  their  formative 
stage  are  easily  enchanted  by  a  phrase, 
and  "  free  silver  "  would  vibrate  on  Bry- 
an's musical  vocal  chords  with  siren  se- 
ductiveness. It  was  this  silver  tongue 
thus  set  wagging  in  a  remote  rural  dis- 
trict that  illustrates  Bryan's  audacious 
and  skillful  opportunism,  and  which  was 
the  potential  beginning  of  that  marvelous 
career  which  has  revolutionized  and  re- 
formed political  parties  and  dictated  the 
political  policies  of  the  republic.  When 
Bryan  thus  first  took  up  or  made  this  sil- 
ver issue  against  the  rebellious  remon- 
strance of  every  old-time  leader  of  his 
party  in  the  State,  he  admitted  that  he 
knew  nothing  about  it — which  was  true. 
His  political  origin  and  his  peculiar  issue 
are  therefore  accounted  for  on  purely  sci- 
entific grounds  ;  they  were  the  product  of 
environment.     Thus,  monkeys  have  pre- 


hensile tails  because  they  had  to  have 
them  to  hold  onto  the  trees  in  which  they 
lived,  moved  and  had  their  being.  But 
for  this  need  they  would  have  had  no 
tails.  "  Each  animal  has  evolved  the 
parts  it  needed  and  desired.  The  horse 
is  fleet  because  it  wishes  to  be;  the  bird 
flies  because  it  deserves  to ;  the  duck  has 
a  web  foot  because  it  wants  to  swim." 
When  the  time  came  that  the  Republican 
party  had  to  "  do  something "  for  or 
against  greenbacks,  John  A.  Logan  an- 
nounced that  he  had  taken  three  weeks  to 
study  monetary  science.  It  does  not  fol- 
low that  his  conclusion  was  wrong  be- 
cause it  coincided  entirely  with  his  party 
environment  and  would  have  been  just 
the  same  with  or  without  his  exhaustive 
investigation.  This  is  the  prerogative 
and  characteristic  of  statesmen. 

A  man  of  such  philosophical  tempera- 
ment and  economic  understanding,  and 
so  I  might  say  of  such  integrity  of 
thought  and  judgment,  as  in  Mr.  Bry- 
an's place  in  1892  would  have  spurned  as 
unsound  and  pernicious  the  silver  expe- 
dient which  he  espoused,  would  have 
failed  utterly  where  Bryan  rose  to  illus- 
trious political  leadership.  Mr.  McKin- 
ley — next  to  Bryan  the  most  prominent 
figure  in  American  politics — rose  to  lead- 
ership as  much  by  the  advocacy  of  silver 
fallacies  as  by  the  advocacy  of  the  no  less 
questionable  protectionist  system.  He 
repudiated  his  demand  for  "  the  restora- 
tion of  silver  to  its  true  and  ancient  rela- 
tion in  our  monetary  system,"  Bryan's 
"holy  ratio,"  only  just  in  time  to  vault  on- 
to a  gold  platform  in  1896.  It  does  not 
follow  that  Bryan,  or  McKinley  either, 
for  that  matter,  has  not  been  sincere  in 
his  free  silver  convictions.  Constantine, 
Mohammed,  St.  Paul,  Joseph  Smith — all 
great  prophets  and  reformers — have  seen 
signs  when  they  were  needful  to  their 
cause  or  their  ambition.  Doubtless  all 
these  religious  leaders  convinced  them- 
selves as  well  as  their  followers  of  their 
own  sincerity.  In  the  case  of  political  as 
well  as  religious  leaders,  great  allowance 
should  be  made  for  temperament  in  ac- 
counting for  the  moral  and  logical  qual- 
ity of  their  actions.  It  is  not  inapt  to  call 
up  the  careers  and  characters  of  religious 
crusaders  in  discussing  Bryan's  political 
characteristics  and  methods.  It  is  said 
that  he  is  entitled  through  heredity  to  the 
temperament  of  a  devotee,  tho  in  divert- 
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ing  its  manifestation  out  of  the  religious 
and  into  the  political  channel  he  has  given 
it  a  saner  and  broader  scope.  Stock 
phrases  used  by  the  Bryan  party  in  the 
campaign  of  1896,  such  as  "  the  cause," 
"  my  people,"  etc.,  were  instinctively 
adapted  from  the  vocabulary  of  religion- 
ists, and  the  passionate  devotion  of  many 
of  Bryan's  followers  in  those  times  of 
distress  fid  excitement  has  been  called 
back  to  memory  in  reading  accounts  of 
the  later  Mahdism  in  Africa.  Bryan's 
uncompromising  insistence  that  the  obso- 
lete creed  of  16  to  1  should  be  reaffirmed 
in  the  Kansas  City  platform  recalls  to  the 
everyday,  secular  mind  the  story  of  Ha- 
gen,  who,  leading  a  small  body  of  the 
Nibelungs  to  the  stronghold  of  the  terri- 
ble Huns,  who  he  knows  have  invited  him 
in  order  to  avenge  his  murder  of  Sieg- 
fried, breaks  in  pieces  the  ferryboat  after 
crossing  the  river,  crying,  "  None  of  us 
will  return  home  from  the  land  of  the 
Huns."  The  same  unflinching  spirit, 
the  same  heroic  fanaticism,  the  same 
eagerness  to  challenge  fate  rather  than 
await  it. 

In  1896  McKinley,  by  a  sudden  about- 
face,  turned  his  back  on  silver,  which  till 
then  he  had  espoused,  and  mounted  a 
gold  platform  because,  in  changing  con- 
ditions, that  way  lay  success.  In  1900 
Bryan  commanded  his  party,  which  was 
likewise  deserting  silver,  to  face  about 
and  reaffirm  their  allegiance  to  it  as  the 
price  of  his  consent  to  accept  the  prof- 
fern  1  candidacy.  This  marks  the  essen- 
tial difference  in  the  character  of  Bryan 
and  McKinley,  or  between  Bryan  and 
any  other  aspiring  politician. 

Bryan  has  always  been  a  natural  and 
therefore  an  unaffected  democrat.  He  is 
thoroughly  democratic  in  his  daily  life 
and  in  his  political  beliefs  and  aspirations. 
I  lis  contention  for  the  free  coinage  of  sil- 
ver was  based  on  the  idea  that  it  would 


afford  the  requisite  amount  of  money 
gauged  by  the  rule  of  supply  and  demand 
and  not  by  the  manipulation  of  selfish 
combinations  of  men.  This  would  be  an 
ideally  democratic  plan  if  it  were  only 
practicable.  He  is  a  natural  protestant 
against  the  undemocratic  and  imperial- 
istic tendencies  of  organized  commercial- 
ism and  of  the  present  administration, 
which  is  dominated  by  it.  Whatever  his 
future  fortune  or  fate,  he  has  already  ex- 
erted an  incalculably  great  influence 
toward  a  reaction  against  present  aristo- 
cratic tendencies,  and  given  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  democratic  sentiment  in  this 
country.  Nevertheless — or  perhaps  it 
might  better  be  said  therefore — in  his  pri- 
vate and  public  life  he  has  always  been 
on  the  side  of  conservative  individualism. 
He  is  rather  behind  than  ahead  of  the  best 
economic  thinkers,  who  are  seeking  a 
way  toward  the  practical  control  of  so- 
called  natural  monopolies  and  a  solution 
of  the  imminent  question  of  the  relation 
of  capital  and  labor.  Touching  property 
rights  he  has  the  inherent  conservatism 
of  the  traditional  democrat.  Not  the 
least  remarkable  quality  of  this  most  re- 
markable man  is  that,  tho  practical  poli- 
tics is  the  only  business  he  has  ever  fol- 
lowed, and  practical  politicians  have  been 
consequently  his  lifelong  companions  and 
friends,  yet  in  his  personal  life  and  habits 
he  is  prudent,  thrifty  and  upright  beyond 
reproach,  and  his  home  life,  including  his 
family  relations,  are  exemplary  by  an 
ideally  orthodox  standard. 

Whatever  Mr.  Bryan's  economic  errors 
or  hallucinations,  his  unparalleled  popu- 
larity and  influence  over  the  "plain  peo- 
ple "  rest  upon  these  two  distinguishing 
qualities:  His  simple  democracy  of  spirit. 
precept  and  example,  and  his  knight  1\ 
courage,  aggressiveness  and  prowess  in 
maintaining  the  cause  of  Democracy  as 
he  interprets  it. 

Linom  n.  Neb. 


The    Fall    of    the    Sparrow. 


By  John    B.   Tabb 


ARE  you  dying,  little  Bird  ? 
Yea;  the  song  so  often  heard, 
\nd  the  gift  of  suffering, 
Back  to  God  again    I   bring. 
All  in  each,  and  each  in  all. 


Counting  in  the  Sparrow's   fall. 
By  the  power  of  sinless  pain — 
His  and  ours — -He  cleanseth  stain 
Innocent    I  le  deigned  to  die 
Suffering  and  poor  as  I. 
St,  Charles  College,  Ei.i.icott  City,  Md, 


Count   Waldersee's    Mission    in    China. 


By  Lieutenant-General  von  Briesen, 


of  the  German  Army. 


THE  appointment  of  Field  Marshal 
Count  von  Waldersee  to  the  com- 
mand-in-chief of  the  allied  troops 
in  China  has  brought  the  question  of  the 
chieftainship  to  an  extraordinarily  happy 
conclusion,  it  being"  impossible  to  have 
hit  upon  a  better  choice.  Count  Walder- 
see, who  is  in  the  flower  of  manhood 
vigor,  belongs  to  the  most  distinguished 
and  best  military  leaders  at  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  German  Army.  Already  in 
the  Franco-German  War  he  was  able  to 
display  by  force  of  deeds  that  courage 
and  resolution  combine  themselves  in 
him  with  uncommon  circumspection  in 
directing  complex  military  operations, 
together  with  a  pre-eminent  gift  for  util- 
izing the  results  of  victory  or  fortuitous 


advantages.     As    a 


and    tac- 


tician he  has  shown  himself  both  in  war 
and  in  office  work  a  worthy  pupil  of  the 
ideas  of  the  great  Moltke. 

Among  the  personal  traits  that  adapt 
him  especially  for  the  difficult  task  of 
commanding  international  heterogeneous 
bodies  of  soldiers  is  a  faculty  for  soften- 
ing opposing  opinions  and  arbitrating 
between  contradictory  wills,  a  faculty 
which  likewise  came  to  life  as  far  back  as 
'jo-'ji  ;  and,  furthermore,  a  diplomatic 
skill  in  the  way  of  suggestion.  In  his 
hands  lay  the  painfully  delicate  mission 
of  reconciling  Prince  Friedrich  Carl  of 
Prussia,  chief  of  the  second  army  corps, 
operating  before  Orleans,  with  headquar- 
ters ;  two  authorities  not  always  of  the 
same  mind ;  and  Count  Waldersee  ful- 
filled the  mission  with  truly  brilliant  suc- 
cess. 

Prince  Bismarck,  on  the  other  hand, 
employed  him  in  connection  with  the 
drafting  of  the  Treatv  of  Peace,  signed 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  during  the 
initiatory,  captious,  trying  period  when 
the  two  nations,  after  having  measured 
themselves  in  a  trial  of  arms,  fell  to  meas- 
uring their  respective  powers  in  diplo- 
macy. Count  Waldersee  carried  forward 
the  critically  nice  business  of  the  German 
ministry  in  Paris  till  the  appointment  of 
Count  Arnim,  as  ambassador,  relieved 
him,  having  filled  the  post  to  the  fullest 


satisfaction  of  Emperor  William  and  the 
Chancellor. 

In  face  of  these  facts  we  can  well  say, 
I  think,  that  Count  Waldersee  has  given 
guarantees  of  being  fit  for  the  enterprise 
of  undertaking  to  bring  an  army  of 
troops  of  eight  different  nations  under 
one  helmet,  and  conducting  it  to  victory. 

Emperor  William  II  only  showed 
afresh  his  natural  love  for  going  forward 
in  grand  style  when  he  raised  him  to  the 
highest  military  rank  in  existence  in  his 
empire,  and  caused  him  to  be  placed  as 


COUNT   VON    WALDERSEK. 


Generalissimo  at  the  head  of  an  inter- 
national army  of  a  hundred  thousand 
men. 

Not  only  the  hopes  and  the  trust  of 
Americans  should  accompany  Count 
Waldersee  to  the  Far  East,  but  likewise 
some  degree  of  personal  sympathy ;  for 
by  his  marriage  with  an  American  lady, 
Miss  Mary  Esther  Lee,  the  widow  of 
Prince  Noer,  he  is  connected  in  a  way 
with  their  New  World. 

When  we  old  associates  in  the  General 
Staff  met  recently  to  bid  him  God  speed 
on  his  voyage,  he  shook  our  hands,  then 
mustered  our  faces.  "  Some  of  you  are 
wondering  why  I  accepted  this  com- 
mand," he  remarked.  "  We  shall  see." 
And,  ordering  up  his  horse,  he  vaulted 
into  the  saddle,  sixty-eight  years  old, 
vet  still  as  elastic  as  a  lieutenant. 


Dresden,  Germany. 
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The  Suppression  of  Transportation  to   Siberia 


By  M.    Salomon. 


Dire<  roR-iN-Cmsp  of  the  Prison  Administration  <.i    I 


BY  an  edict  of  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  dated  the  12-25 
of  June  of  the  current  year,  a  law 
has  been  promulgated  which  introduces 
an  important  and  essential  reform  in  the 
Russian  penal  system.  I  would  not  call 
attention  to  this  law  if  it  were  merely  of 
local  interest,  but  the  act  of  which  I  speak 
may  be  considered  as  marking  a  new  ad- 
vance in  the  development  of  penological 
science  in  Russia. 

The  law  referred  to  abolishes  transpor- 
tation in  Siberia,  Transcaucasia  and  in 
other  distant  provinces  of  Russia.  This 
form  of  penalty  is  to  be  replaced  by  sen- 
tences to  imprisonment  based  and  or- 
ganized on  modern  penological  princi- 
ples. It  establishes  a  new  system  of  pro- 
cedure to  be  applied  in  cases  in  which 
up  to  the  present  time  transportation  has 
been  imposed  as  a  measure  of  public 
security. 

Historically,  Russian  transportation 
goes  back  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  But  even  then  the  Government 
of  the  Czars  was  conscious  of  the  vices 
inherent  in  penal  colonization.  The  ne- 
cessity, however,  of  peopling  the  newly 
acquired  territory  of  Siberia  was  so  great 
that  the  Government  was  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  the  number  of  the  transported 
augmented  from  year  to  year. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Peter  the  Great,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  same  century  Catherine  II,  had  nearly 
abolished  transportation.  But  the  ideas 
which  led  to  these  attempts,  and  which 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  call  penological, 
though  they  revealed  tin-  genius  of  these 
great  rulers,  did  not  enter  into  the  con- 
ception of  their  ministers  of  State.  The 
method  of  relieving  the  country  by  the 
transportation  of  criminal  and  vicious 
elements  appeared  too  simple  and  too 
convenient  to  be  easily  renounced.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  hope  had  not  been 
lost  of  founding  penal  colonies,  and  a 
good  deal  of  pains  were  taken  to  find 
methods  for  insuring  the  well  being  of 
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the  colonists.  From  1 7^3  to  1829  a 
series  of  attempts  of  this  kind  were  made, 
all  of  them  failing  one  after  another.  It 
is  impossible  to  estimate  the  value  of 
these  efforts  in  human  life  and  in  money, 
but  they  unquestionably  furnished  a  long 
and  convincing  experience  whose  results 
were  absolutely  unfavorable  to  transpor- 
tation. Again,  in  1835,  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  1  ordered  an  examination,  at 
first  by  a  special  commission  and  after- 
ward by  the  Council  of  the  Empire,  to  see 
if  transportation  in  general  could  not  be 
suppressed  while  preserving  simply  trans- 
portation for  convicts  condemned  to  hard 
labor.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  and  the  Minister 
of  Justice,  the  question  was  answered  in 
the  negative.  It  is  curious  to  note  that 
among  the  numerous  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  favor  of  transportation  the  one 
which  received  the  greatest  emphasis  was 
the  supposed  impossibility  of  combining 
imprisonment  with  the  productive  labor 
of  convicts.  Transportation  was  there- 
fore preserved  and  it  appears  in  the  penal 
code  of  1845,  which  code,  with  some  sub- 
sequent modifications,  remains  in  force 
unto  the  present  day. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  present 
century  the  question  of  transportation 
came  up  again.  The  governors  and  the 
governors-general  of  the  provinces  of  Si- 
beria did  not  cease  to  recognize  the  ills 
which  transportation  brought  to  those 
countries,  and  special  inqiries  justify  and 
corroborate  their  opinions.  But  no  prac- 
tical result  was  attained.  In  1879  the 
Imperial  Council  declared  against  trans- 
portation, but  the  question  came  up  in  re- 
lation only  to  the  basis  of  a  new  penal 
code,  [n  1888  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Minister  of  Justice  sub- 
mitted to  the  Imperial  Council  the  draft 
of  a  measure  tending  to  restrain  trans 
portation,  but  financial  considerations 
forbade  the  realization  of  the  proposed 
plan.  Meanwhile  new  elements  came 
in  to  complicate  the  question  and  render 
it  more  urgent  than  ever.     The  Trans- 
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Siberian  railroad,  breaking  down  the 
barrier  between  European  Russia  and 
Siberia,  and  a  series  of  reforms,  judicial, 
administrative  and  economic,  open  to  this 
country  the  path  of  progress  and  of  cul- 
ture. 

It  is  to  the  generous  solicitude  and  the 
magnanimous  initiative  of  its  august 
sovereign,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  II,  that 
Russia  owes  the  solution  of  the  problem, 
so  often  presented,  so  often  studied,  but 
always  committed  to  an  indefinite  future. 

In  1898  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  or- 
dered the  chief  of  the  general  administra- 
tion of  prisons,  accompanied  by  certain 
prison  officials,  to  visit  the  principal 
places  of  transportation  and  of  convict 
labor,  and  to  collect  information  concern- 
ing the  execution  of  sentences,  the  situa- 
tion of  prisoners  from  a  moral  and  eco- 
nomical point  of  view,  and  the  influence 
which  they  exercise  upon  the  population 
of  Siberia.  The  result  of  that  inquiry, 
combined  with  that  of  preceding  investi- 
gations and  of  data  from  the  archives, 
were  made  the  object  of  a  report  pre- 
sented to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  by 
the  Minister  of  Justice  and  Secretary  of 
State  Mouravieff.  As  a  consequence  of 
this  report  His  Majesty,  after  having  ex- 
amined the  question  of  transportation  in 
a  council  held  under  His  Majesty's  gra- 
cious presidency,  ordered  on  the  6- 18  May 
of  the  past  year,  1899,  that  a  commission 
instituted  for  that  purpose  ana  presided 
over  bv  the  Minister  of  Justice  should 
study  in  detail  the  measures  to  be  taken 
on  a  basis  indicated  by  His  Majesty. 
The  program  of  that  study,  approved  by 
the  Emperor,  related  to  the  following 
points:  I.  Transportation  considered  as 
a  penalty,  or  as  a  measure  of  public  se- 
curity. 2.  Convicts  condemned  to  hard 
labor.  3.  The  ulterior  fate  of  prisoners 
already  transported  to  Siberia.  4.  Pre- 
ventive measures  and  institutions  such  as 
workhouses.  5.  The  financial  side  of  the 
question. 

The  first  part  of  the  work,  relating  to 
transportation  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  was  terminated  in  the  course  of  the 
past  winter  in  such  a  manner  that  toward 
the  end  of  the  legislative  session  the  Min- 
ister of  Justice  was  able  to  present  to  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  the  draft  of  a  law 
which  I  am  about  to  describe. 

But  in  order  to  understand  the  bearing 
of  this  law  it  will  be  worth  while  to  first 


cast  a  glance  at  transportation  as  a  whole. 
It  is  necessary,  above  all,  to  use  terms 
with  exactness.  It  is  necessary  to  dis- 
tinguish between  transportation  in  gen- 
eral and  transportation  as  a  penalty  for 
felons  condemned  to  hard  labor.  We 
must  distinguish  also  between  transpor- 
tation as  a  penalty  under  the  criminal 
code  and  as  a  measure  of  public  security. 
The  examination  of  these  subdivisions 
would  carry  us  too  far.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  they  are  distinguished  the  one 
from  the  other  by  a  restriction  of  rights, 
more  or  less  great,  and  by  the  distance, 
greater  or  less,  of  the  country  to  which 
the  condemned  person  is  transported. 
It  is  important  not  to  forget  that  the  law 
of' June  12-25  relates  only  to  transporta- 
tion in  general  and  not  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  convict  prisoners.  Transported 
persons  under  the  Russian  system  have 
been  divided  into  two  groups.  First, 
those  who  suffer  transportation  as  a 
penalty  inflicted  by  the  courts  in  virtue 
of  the  provisions  of  the  criminal  code, 
and,  secondly,  those  who  are  subjected 
to  it  as  a  measure  of  public  security  taken 
by  administrative  authority. 

We  must  distinguish  also  the  different 
subdivisions  of  transportation  considered 
as  a  punishment.  An  examination  of 
these  subdivisions  would  carry  us  too  far. 

Transportation  by  administrative  de- 
cree is  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
authority  which  the  rural  and  other  com- 
munes have  exercised  upon  their  mem- 
bers. It  is  a  right  of  the  communes  un- 
der conditions  established  by  law  to  re- 
fuse to  readmit  into  the  community  such 
of  their  members  as  have  undergone  a 
penalty  depriving  them  of  liberty  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  restriction  of  rights.  It  is 
their  privilege,  also  under  the  same  pro- 
cedure, to  deliver  to  the  authorities  those 
of  their  members  whom  they  regard  as 
dangerous  to  public  security  and  well 
being.  Individuals  not  readmitted  into 
their  communes  or  expelled  from  them 
have  been  sent  to  Siberia. 

Transportation,  whether  considered  as 
a  legal  penalty  or  as  a  measure  of  public 
security,  does  not  imply  any  obligation 
to  work,  but  involves  a  series  of  restric- 
tions as  to  a  change  of  domicile,  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  professions,  etc.  The  law 
permits  the  families  of  transported  per- 
sons to  follow  them  at  the  expense  of  the 
State. 
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1  have  avoided  purposely  all  details  in 
this  article,  but  from  the  indications  given 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  system  is  com- 
plex. The  dominant  idea  has  been  to 
proportion  the  privations  of  life  in  exile 
to  the  gravity  of  the  penalty  imposed. 
Every  moment  of  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual is  under  regulation  until  the  word 
"  deported  "  is  effaced  from  his  passport. 
That  regulation  will  become  hereafter  a 
piece  of  history  which  will  soon  fall  into 
oblivion.  And  may  the  picture  of  trans- 
portation which  I  am  about  to  present  be 
as  quickly  forgotten. 

Let  me  call  attention  to  certain  figures. 
From  1807  until  1899  Siberia  received 
from  European  Russia  864,549  trans- 
ported persons,  including  their  families. 
That  is  nearly  the  sixth  part  of  the  ac- 
tual population  of  Siberia.  If  we  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  last  dozen  years  we 
shall  see  that  Siberia  has  received  in  that 
space  of  time  100,582  transported  per- 
sons, of  whom  95,876  were  men  and  4,706 
were  females.  Of  the  families  of  trans- 
ported persons  there  were  155  husbands, 
1 7>556  wives  and  40,900  children.  Si- 
beria has  thus  received  in  the  course  of 
twelve  years  159,191  individuals,  one 
thirty-sixth  of  the  total  population.  If 
one  takes  into  consideration  the  number 
of  the  transported  onlv  without  their 
families  we  shall  see  that  during  that 
period  Siberia  has  received  for  each  57 
inhabitants  a  criminal  or  a  man  recog- 
nized as  more  or  less  dangerous  in  the 
country  of  his  origin.  These  figures 
permit  us  to  draw  certain  important  con- 
clusions. 1.  Transportation  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  colonization  of  a  country, 
owing  to  the  great  preponderance  of 
unmarried  persons.  2.  The  number  of 
vicious  elements  introduced  into  the 
country  passes  all  reasonable  proportion. 
Of  the  number  of  transported  males,  only 
17,556  were  married  ;  the  other  78,322,  or 
81 1/?  percent.,  were  unmarried. 

These  conclusions  are  completely  con- 
firmed by  a  detailed  study  of  the  condi- 
tions of  transported  persons.  The  num- 
ber of  transnorted  persons  residing  in  Si- 
beria in  i8q8  was  298,574,  or  nearlv  300.- 
000  individuals  of  both  sexes.  Half  of 
these  were  criminals  condemned  to  trans- 
portation under  the  criminal  code,  the 
other  half  under  administrative  authority. 
But  they  can  hardly  be  distinguished  one 
from  the  other.  The  opprobrium  of  their 


situation  and  the  misery  of  their  existence 
have  reduced  them  to  an  absolutely  uni- 
form mass.  The  third  of  this  mass,  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  escape  all  control. 
The  place  of  their  residence  is  unknown 
to  the  police.  They  steal  on  the  high- 
ways and  in  villages,  they  beg  and  ex- 
tort money  in  every  way  possible.  In 
the  summer  they  bivouac  under  the  stars 
and  conceal  themselves  in  the  forests  of 
Siberia ;  in  the  winter  they  move  toward 
the  cities  and  use  every  method  to  secure 
a  lodgment  in  the  local  prisons.  The 
second  one  hundred  thousand  men  are 
equally  in  a  state  of  vagabondage,  but 
they  change  their  residence  to  find  work. 
If  they  have  not  lost  the  habit  of  work, 
and  if  they  preserve  some  spirit  of 
honesty,  they  may  succeed  in  establishing 
themselves  again  ;  if  not,  they  soon  aug- 
ment the  ranks  of  criminal  vagabonds.  Of 
the  hundred  thousand  who  are  left  about 
30,000  are  cultivators  of  the  earth  and 
furnish  an  element  of  order.  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  number  corresponds 
to  the  number  of  the  transported  married 
persons.  The  other  70,000  are  workmen. 
So  long  as  they  are  young  and  in  good 
health  they  gain  their  daily  bread,  but 
when  infirmity  comes,  many  of  them 
take  to  begging  and  often  terminate  their 
existence  in  prison,  which  they  have 
avoided  until  that  time. 

These  figures  are  eloquent,  but  I  might 
cite  others  which  are  still  more  eloquent, 
for  T  have  seen  that  panorama  of  misery 
and  of  moral  degradation  ;  1  have  seen  it 
unroll  before  me  from  the  mountains  of 
the  Ural  to  the  waves  of  the  Pacific.  I 
will  onlv  cite  one  telling  fact.  While 
the  number  of  transported  persons  rep- 
resent five  per  cent,  of  the  free  popula- 
tion of  Siberia  they  represent  58  per  cent. 
of  the  population  of  the  prisons  of  that 
country.    Sapienti  sat. 

1  pass  now  to  the  essential  points  of 
the  law  of  June   12-25. 

T.  Crimes  and  misdemeanors  under 
common  law  which  according  to  the 
penal  code  in  force  entail  transportation 
under  its  different  forms  will  hereafter 
be  punished  by  imprisonment  of  from 
eight  months  to  two  years,  or  by  sentence 
to  a  house  of  correction  from  one  and 
a  half  to  six  years. 

2.  The  provisions  of  the  penal  code 
concerning  transportation  for  political 
crimes  and  for  criminal  acts  against  the 
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laws  and  institutions  of  the  orthodox 
church  will  he  preserved,  but  Siberia 
will  not  be  the  only  place  for  such  trans- 
portation. 

3.  Vagabonds  refusing  to  disclose 
their  identity,  who  are  for  the  most  part 
escaped  convicts,  after  having  suffered 
imprisonment  in  a  house  of  correction 
for  four  years,  will  be  transferred  to  the 
island  of  Sakhalien. 

4.  The  right  of  the  communes,  both 
rural  and  bourgeoises  to  refuse  readmis- 
sion  to  members  who  have  suffered  a 
penalty  deprivative  of  liberty  is  abro- 
gated. 

5.  The  rural  communes  (but  not  the 
communes  bourgeoises)  will  retain  the 
right  to  deliver  to  the  authorities  such  of 
their  members  as  are  dangerous  to  pub- 
lic security.  The  place  of  their  resi- 
dence will  be  fixed  by  the  administration  ; 
but  they  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
local  police,  leave  that  place  on  condition 
that  they  do  not  return  to  the  province 
from  which  they  have  been  expelled. 
After  five  years  of  good  conduct  they 
may  ask  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  to 
remove  that   restriction. 

The  results  of  the  law  of  June  12-25 
may  be  thus  summarized. 

1.  Transportation  will  be  confined  to 
political  and  religious  criminals,  the 
number  of  whom  does  not  average  more 
than  a  hundred  individuals  a  year,  and 
to  vagabonds,  not  identified,  the  average 
number  of  whom  is  430  a  year. 

2.  The    average    annual    number    of 


those  who  will  be  condemned  to  im- 
prisonment in  place  of  transportation  will 
he  3,370.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  average  terms  of  imprisonment,  the 
rate  of  mortality,  which,  calculated  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  of  Engel,  is  2.36 
per  cent.,  and  the  reduction  of  time  al- 
lowed to  prisoners  deemed  corrigible, 
the  increase  of  our  prison  population  in 
five  years  will  reach  the  number  of  14,- 
000  individuals.  Existing  prisons  and 
houses  of  correction  have  at  the  present 
time  room  for  6,000  more.  Provision 
will  thus  have  to  be  made  for  8,000  more 
prisoners.  An  appropriation  of  6,600,000 
roubles,  about  $3,520,000,  has  been  made 
to  cover  the  cost  of  construction.  The 
annual  expense  of  prison  administration, 
deduction  being  made  for  the  cost  of 
transportation,  will  be  increased  855,300 
roubles,  about  $456,000. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  law 
of  12-25  OI  June  gives  an  opportunity 
long  since  desired  of  introducing  in  our 
houses  of  correction  the  regime  adopted 
in  the  scheme  of  the  future  penal  code. 

The  Council  of  the  Empire,  in  submit- 
ting to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  the 
scheme  of  law  for  the  suppression  of 
transportation,  expressed  itself  in  these 
words :  "  The  Middle  Ages  left  to  Rus- 
sia three  legacies :  torture,  the  knout  and 
transportation.  The  eighteenth  century 
abolished  torture,  the  nineteenth  the 
knout  and  the  first  day  of  the  twentieth 
century  will  be  the  last  of  a  penal  system 
based  upon  transportation." 

St.  Petersburg,  Russia. 


The    Blinded    Eyes. 

By  the  late  J.   C.   Long,   D.D.,   LL.D., 

Professor  of  Church  History  in  Crozer  Theological  Seminary. 


I  THOUGHT  the  shining  sun  was  dark, 
And  dark  the  bending  skies; 
Alas !  I  find  the  darkness  all 
Is  in  my  blinded  eyes. 

I  thought  my  fellow  men  were  cold 

And  from  me  stood  apart ; 
Deceived  was  I,  the  coldness  all 

Is  in  mv  frozen  heart. 


No  music  in  the  rippling  brook 

Nor  in  the  breeze  I  find ; 
The  brook  and  breeze  are  not  to  blame, 

No  music's  in  my  mind. 

No  beauty  beams  in  all  the  fields, 

In  flowers,  shrub  or  tree ; 
Yet  not  in  them,  but  in  myself 

Is  the  deformity. 


I  ask  not  that  the  outer  world 

Another  face  may  wear ; 
But  that  myself,  myself  be  changed, 

T  make  my  daily  prayer. 


The   Three    Men   Who    Hold    China's    Destiny. 


By  F.   S.    Brockman, 


of    ihi.  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions. 


EVERY  one  is  asking  what  will  the 
great  Powers  do  with  China  ?  And 
yet,  however  complete  may  be  the 
victory  of  the  allied  Powers  over  China, 
and  whatever  may  be  their  policy  in  the 
reorganization  of  the  Empire,  the  Chi- 
nese people  themselves,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, will  be  no  inconsiderable  fac- 
tor in  the  determination  of  their  future. 
And  there  is  no  other  land,  not  even  Rus- 
sia, in  which  "  the  people "  means  so 
emphatically  a  few  leading  spirits.  It  is 
true  this  is  not  recognized  by  Western- 
ers. No  one  would  think  of  discussing 
the  problems  of  England  without  men- 
tioning Salisbury,  Chamberlain  or  Lord 
Roberts.  We  have  finally  become  well 
enough  acquainted  with  Japan  to  connect 
the  changes  in  the  political  situation  with 
the  dominating  personalities  of  such  men 
as  Marquis  Ito,  or  Marquis  Yamagata. 
We  do  well  to  understand  that  China 
does  not  differ  in  this  particular  from 
other  countries.  She  has  men  whose 
names  are  as  familiar  to  the  millions  of 
ignorant  coolies  from  Peking  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Tibet  as  the  names  of  the  Presi- 
dential candidates  arc  to  the  average 
American.  The  fact  that  the  firing  on 
the  Taku  forts  by  the  allied  powers  in 
June  did  not  result  in  immediate  declar- 
ation of  war  on  the  part  of  China  against 
the  civilized  world,  and  the  massacre  of 
every  foreigner  in  the  Empire  outside  of 
Shanghai,  is  due,  humanly  speaking,  to 
three  men,  (hang  Chi  Tung,  Lui  K'un 
ih,  and  Li  Bung  Chang.  Their  tremen- 
dous power  comes  more  from  their  per- 
sonality than  from  their  political  position, 
and  yet  they  could  hardly  have  been  in 
places  of  greater  power. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  China 
is  governed  by  a  clique  in  the  palace;  but 
when  a  real  crisis  arises  the  fate  of  the 
Empire  rests  with  the  Chihtais,  or  vice- 
as  we  roughly  translate  the  Chi- 
nese title.  The  viceroy  governs  one, 
two  or  three  provinces,  according  to  the 
district  to  which  he  is  appointed.  The 
viceroy    receives   his   appointment    from 


Peking,  but  once  he  has  left  Peking  and 
arrives  at  his  capital,  especially  if  it  is  a 
distant  one,  he  is  almost  an  absolute  mon- 
arch. He  raises  his  own  army,  provides 
his  revenue,  coins  his  own  money,  exer- 
cises under  slight  restrictions  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  performs  all  functions 
of  state  without  let  or  hindrance  from 
i  'eking.  The  palace  clique  holds  one 
sword  over  his  head:  the  power  of  re- 
call. Under  ordinary  circumstances  this 
power  of  recall  assures  obedience  to  the 
central  government ;  and  the  rather  crude 
system  of  farming  out  the  different  parts 
of  the  Empire  for  so  much,  works  ad- 
mirably, so  far  as  the  palace  is  con- 
cerned. It  means  governing  the  coun- 
try with  a  maximum  of  revenue  and  a 
minimum  of  trouble  to  those  at  Peking. 
But  when  a  crisis  arises  like  the  present 
one,  the  power  of  the  viceroy  becomes 
apparent.  He  has  only  to  decline  to 
recognize  the  imperial  decrees  and  he 
is  the  dictator  of  his  millions  of  people 
until  he  can  be  forcibly  removed.  Out- 
side of  Chihli,  the  province  in  which 
Peking  is  located,  the  most  influential 
viceroyalties  are  Kiang  Nan,  Hu  Kwan 
and  Han  Kwan.  Kiang  Nan  includes 
the  three  provinces  of  Kiangsu,  Anhwei 
and  Kiangsi,  all  of  which  border  on  the 
Yangtse.  1  hi  ECwang  includes  the  prov- 
ince of  Hunan  and  Hupeh  ;  Lian  Kwang, 
the  provinces  of  Kwan  Tung  and  Kwang- 
si.  A  glance  at  the  map  of  China  will  give 
one  some  idea  of  the  large  part  of  China's 
territory  covered  by  these  provinces,  but 
it  will  give  no  idea  of  their  overpowering 
influence  in  Chinese  affairs.  It  is  a  mat- 
ter for  profound  gratitude  that  these 
three  important  viceroyalties  should 
have  been  filled  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  difficulty  by  three  men  of  such 
large  experience  and  striking  person- 
ality. 

Honest,  patriotic,  erratic,  restless,  pro- 
gressive, a  thorough  believer  in  China. 
but  for  years  fully  awake  to  her  weak- 
nesses, an  earnest  advocate  of  the  adop- 
tion   of    western    methods    of    govern- 
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ment,  education  and  science,  but  a 
hearty  hater  of  the  foreigner  himself, 
is  Chang  Chih  Tung,  the  pictur- 
esque figure  who  governs  the  Hu  Kwang 
or  Two  Lake  Provinces.  He  is  a  Macau- 
lay  in  literary  style.  Even  his  State  pa- 
pers are  famous  as  literature.  With  the 
same  opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth 
as  Li  Hung  Chang,  who  is  probably  the 
richest  man  in  the  world,  Chang  Chih 
Tung  is  poor.  In  his  restless  activity 
he  is  not  surpassed  by  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  Wherever  he  goes  sleepy 
China  wakes  into  bustling  activity, 
schools  and  colleges  are  established,  roads 
built,  improved  agricultural  methods  in- 
troduced, cotton  factories,  arsenals, 
mines  and  other  indications  of  Western 
enterprise  jump  as  if  by  magic  into  ex- 
istence. He  decided  in  a  day  to  found 
an  agricultural  college.  "  Telegraph  to 
America  for  two  professors  at  once,"  he 
orders.  "  Write,"  Your  Excellency 
means  ?  "  asks  his  secretary  with  some 
hesitation.  "  Telegraph,  I  say.  We 
cannot  wait,"  replies  His  Excellency. 
His  writings  show  an  extensive  and  not 
altogether  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
government,  science,  education  and  re- 
ligion of  western  lands.  This  insight 
into  the  conditions  of  China  is  witnessed 
by  the  fact  that  he  wrote  soon  after  the 
Japanese  War: 

"  In  no  period  of  China's  history  has 
there  arisen  an  emergency  like  the  pres- 
ent." While  an  uncompromising  be- 
liever in  Confucius  himself,  his  words 
on  religious  toleration  are  worthy  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  Judged  by  the  high- 
est standards,  he  is  one  of  the  great 
statesmen  of  the  world.  He  prophesied 
beforehand  the  miserable  plight  in  which 
his  country  now  finds  itself;  he  exerted 
strenuously  his  every  energy  to  avert 
the  calamity,  and  he  must  be  looked  to 
as  one  of  the  few  able  to  guide  her 
course  through  the  critical  future.  And 
yet,  notwithstanding  his  independence 
that  would  make  him  dare  to  criticise  the 
throne  and  call  the  officials  a  lot  of  block- 
heads, there  is  one  man  upon  whose 
judgment  Chang  Chih  Tung  leans  in 
matters  of  great  importance. 

In  Nanking,  the  ancient  and  once 
splendid  capital  of  China,  in  the  palace 
of  the  unfortunate  leader  of  the  T'aiping 
rebellion,  enfeebled  by  the  hand  of  over 
eighty  years   and  by   disease,  lives  the 


man  whose  clearness  of  judgment, 
promptness  of  decision,  of  character  and 
lofty  patriotism  make  him  great.  He  is 
Lui  K'un  ih,  viceroy  of  Kiang  Nan. 
When  the  murderous  edict  came  from  the 
throne  some  weeks  since  calling  for  the 
massacre  of  foreigners  and  the  dispatch 
of  troops  to  assist  the  *  Government  at 
Peking,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  form 
a  compact  with  the  southern  viceroys,  re- 
fused to  obey  the  orders  from  Peking, 
doubled  the  guard  around  the  foreigners, 
requested  battle  ships  in  the  Yangtse  from 
the  British,  decapitated  a  number  for 
simply  talking  against  foreigners,  and 
has  saved  more  than  half  of  his  country 
from  a  disastrous  war.  Only  a  few  days 
ago  the  silk  weavers'  in  Nanking,  who 
were  thrown  out  of  employement  by  the 
paralysis  of  the  silk  trade,  showed  signs 
of  dissatisfaction.  He  sent  word  to 
them :  "  Make  all  the  silk  you  can  and  I 
will  buy  it."  The  price  of  rice  was  raised 
also  by  the  political  uncertainty.  He 
bought  immense  quantities  and  sold  it 
at  reduced  prices.  The  people  looked 
upon  him  as  a  father.  His  dealing  with 
the  Boxer  movement  has  been  in  striking 
contrast  to  that  of  the  northern  officials. 
Just  as  the  Empress  Dowager  was  giv- 
ing official  recognition  to  them  in  Peking 
and  Prince  Titan,  the  father  of  the  heir 
apparent,  joined  their  forces,  two  men  are 
said  to  have  announced  themselves  as 
Boxers  at  the  viceroy's  yamen.  He  sent 
for  them  and  had  a  long  talk  with  them. 
"  You  cannot  be  killed,"  I  believe,  "  in- 
quired His  Excellency."  "  It  is  true," 
they  said.  "  That  is  good,"  said  the  vice- 
roy, "  I  will  order  your  heads  taken  off 
instantly  to  show  my  people  how  great  is 
your  power."  And  he  did.  He  has 
been  much  less  progressive  than  Chang 
Chih  Tung,  and  up  to  five  years  ago  was 
supposed  to  be  anti-foreign,  but  his  ad- 
ministration since  that  time  has  been 
showing  increasing  signs  of  sympathv 
with  western  thought.  Pie  is  probablv 
the  man  who  holds  most  fully  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Chinese  people. 

The  other  man  whose  influence  must 
be  taken  into  account  is  Li  Hung  Chang. 
He  is  the  most  roundly  hated  man  in 
China.  While  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
tortuous  and  hidden  path  of  a  Chinese  of- 
ficial it  is  probably  true  that  no  official 
ever  rose  to  like  eminence  with  more 
deeds  of  treachery,  lying  and  deceit  to  his 
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credit  or  discredit  than  Li  Hung  Chang. 
The  forty  years  since  Chinese  Gor- 
don hunted  him  with  a  pistol  for  his 
treachery  to  the  Soochow  Wangs  have 
been  years  of  increasing  unsavoryness. 
Whether  he  ever  actually  sold  his  coun- 
try to  Japan  has  not  yet  been  made  cer- 
tain, but  that  he  is  chief  among  the  great- 
est bribe  takers  of  the  world — that  is, 
the  Chinese  mandarins — even  he  would 
probably  not  deny.  And  yet  when  all  is 
said  the  wonderful  power  of  the  man 
must  be  acknowledged.  The  Chinese 
hate  him,  but  when  in  a  difficulty  from 
which  they  cannot  extricate  themselves 
they  call  in  the  Machiavellian  powers  of 
Li.  The  foreigner  hates  him,  and  ac- 
knowledges that  he  has  been  worsted  in 


every  dealing  with  Li,  and  yet  he  turns 
to  Li  again  like  a  fly  to  the  fire.  He  is 
the  wizard  of  the  diplomatic  world.  He 
seems  to  have  the  rare  power  of  jugglery 
to  sell  his  country  to  a  foreign  foe,  and 
yet,  when  the  foreigner  attempts  to  take 
possession  of  the  purchase,  like  the  jug- 
gler's stove  pipe  hat,  it  has  disappeared. 
These  are  the  three  men  who  by  their 
hold  over  the  people  in  their  immediate 
districts,  and  by  their  influence  with  the 
neighboring  officials,  are  holding  in  hand 
over  200,000,000  people  contrary  to  in- 
structions from  their  central  government, 
and  are  the  men  with  whom  the  foreign 
Powers  must  deal  in  determining  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Empire. 

Nanking,  China. 


Heroines    of   Romance 

By  Agnes  Repplier. 


A  WRITER  in  Literature  has  lifted 
up  her  voice  to  complain  of  the 
"portentous"  ugliness  with  which 
modern  novelists  have  thought  fit  to  dower 
their  heroines.  She  protests — not  un- 
naturally— against  the  "  wisps  of  dun 
hair,"  "  haggard  cheeks  "  and  "  charac- 
teristic, uneven  teeth,"  upon  which  the 
veritists  linger  so  lovingly,  and  she  even 
takes  the  liberty  to  doubt  the  "  strange 
penetrating  charm,"  which  is  so  triumph- 
antly independent  of  grace  or  beauty. 
Her  grievance  is  a  weighty  one  and  she 
voices  it  with  emphasis  ;  but  it  is  a  griev- 
ance which  is  borne  at  option.  To  escape 
it  one  has  but  to  turn  from  social  fiction, 
with  its  strenuous  reaching  after  reali- 
ties, to  the  ingenuous  pages  of  romance 
— romance,  mother  of  gods,  all  whose 
sons  are  brave  and  all  whose  daughters 
are  fair. 

And  not  fair  only.  It  is  possible  doubt- 
less, tho  never  easy,  to  be  fair  with  mod- 
esty, even  with  diffidence ;  but  the  hero- 
ines of  romance  flaunt  their  charms  in 
such  haughty  assurance  of  supremacy 
that  Helen  of  Troy — first  and  fairest  of 
the  sisterhood — seems  nun-like  by  their 
side.  On  the  other  hand,  the  heroes  of 
romance,  however  noble  of  name  or 
mighty  in  battle,  are  slavishly  subservi- 
ent to  these  capricious  dames,  whom  it  is 
their  duty  to  look  after  in  all  emergen- 
cies, and  by  whom  il  is  their  pleasure  to 


be  snubbed.  The  mere  thought  of  being 
so  dreadfully  in  a  man's  way,  and  having 
to  be  saved  every  week  or  so  from  some 
fresh  peril  or  disaster,  would  reduce  a 
modern  woman  to  abject  self-abasement ; 
but  if  the  romanticist  knows  anything 
about  the  matter,  the  more  hopeless  and 
troublesome  a  woman  found  herself  to  be 
a  few  hundred  years  ago,  the  more  abso- 
lute was  her  assumption  of  superiority, 
the  more  ungratefully  insolent  her  de- 
meanor. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Stanley  Weyman  set  this 
curious  fashion  in  his  admirable  novel. 
"  A  Gentleman  of  France."  Certain  it  is 
that  ever  since  his  beautiful  and  haughty 
heroine  led  the  way,  with  scornful  toss- 
ings  of  her  head  and  fire  flashing  from 
her  angry  eyes,  other  heroines  have  trod- 
den the  same  path  superbly,  tossing  their 
heads  higher  and  higher,  flashing  their 
contempt  with  ever-increasing  arrogance. 
and  growing  so  ovcrweeningly  and  over- 
whelmingly beautiful  that  even  wisps  of 
dun  hair  and  uneven  teeth — coupled  with 
reasonableness  of  disposition — would 
prove  a  welcome  change.  No  more 
readable  stories  than  Miss  Mary  John- 
son's have  been  given  for  years  to  lovers 
of  adventurous  fiction.  The  author's  gift 
for  sustained  narrative  is  beyond  dis- 
pute :  her  style  is  charming;  her  incidents 

crowded  with  splendid  recklessness 
into  each   succeeding  chapter — are   ban- 
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died  with  a  touch  of  genius.  Yet  who 
shall  say  there  is  not  something  which 
approaches  the  comic  in  her  conception 
of  the  relative  attitudes  of  man  and  wom- 
an— the  woman  throned  naturally  and 
inevitably,  the  man  doing  homage  like  a 
vassal  born.  And  this  not  only  in  "  hours 
of  ease,"  when  the  female  heart  is  wont 
to  put  forth  certain  half-admitted  claims 
to  sovereignty,  but  in  those  dark  and 
perilous  times  when  nature  reasserts  her- 
self  with  savage  energy,  and  all  things 
stand  once  more  upon  their  natural  level, 
as  in  the  days  of  the  cave-dwreller.  Thus 
the  unfortunate  hero  of  "  Prisoners  of 
Hope  "  is  called  upon  to  save  the  hero- 
ine's life  oftener  perhaps  than  ever  hap- 
pened before  even  in  the  pages  of  ro- 
mance. He  saves  her  from  shipwreck, 
he  saves  her  from  Indians,  he  saves  her 
from  revolting  slaves,  he  saves  her  from 
a  villain,  he  saves  her  day  and  night  from 
peril  by  land  and  sea.  Had  she  as  many 
lives  as  a  cat,  she  must  have  lost  them  all 
were  it  not  for  this  admirable  lover,  who 
yet  never  aspires  to  anything  beyond  the 
modest  privilege  of  dying  in  her  service. 
When  the  final  rescue  is  effected  and 
there  is  nothing  further  to  molest  her, 
she,  "  like  a  well-conducted  person," 
leaves  him  to  fulfil  his  destinv. 


As  for  Ralph  I'ercy  in  "  To  Have  and 
to  Hold  " — who  is  no  lover,  as  it  chances, 
but  a  lawfully  wedded  husband — his  be- 
havior is  that  of  a  male  Griselda.  Such 
angelic  patience,  coupled  with  such  heroic 
devotion,  were  surely  never  united  in  so 
frail  a  thing  as  man.  To  give  all,  to  ask 
nothing,  to  serve  with  fidelity  and  with- 
out reward,  to  tenderly  cherish  and  to 
sweetly  submit — this  Miss  Johnson  con- 
ceives to  be  the  natural  attitude  of  a 
rough  soldier  husband  toward  a  beauti- 
ful wife,  this  she  probably  conceives  to 
have  been  the  natural  attitude  of  all  men 
toward  all  women  in  those  tumultuous 
days  wdien  the  strong  protected  the  weak 
— and  obeyed  them. 

There  is  a  Hungarian  legend  of  a  wild 
gypsy  creature — a  queen  in  some  sort 
among  her  wandering  people — who, 
tracking  down  an  enemy,  killed,  by  a  nat- 
ural but  awkward  mistake,  the  wrong 
man ;  and,  perceiving  the  mishap  as  her 
victim  lay  gasping  out  his  last  breath, 
handsomely  offered  to  expiate  her  error 
by  kissing  him  ere  he  died.  How  far 
the  atonement  atoned  is  not  reported,  but 
the  story  might  be  of  service  to  the  ro- 
manticist of  to-day.  It  expresses  his 
simple-hearted  view  of  the  situation. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Ry  Henry  A.   Stimson,  D.D. 


A    REMARKABLE   sentence  occurs 
in  a  letter  by  the  late  Dr.  James 
Martineau     to     Frances     Power 
Cobbe.  under  date  of  June  17th,  1868.  It 
is  as  follows : 

"  So  long  as  the  language  and  conception  of 
practical  piety  are  acquiesced  in  as  '  conces- 
sions to  infirmity  '  and  apologized  for  as  in- 
disputable illusions  of  the  religious  sense,  no 
real  power,  no  hope,  no  deliverance  can  go 
forth  from  the  teaching  of  divine  things.  Here 
lies  the  weakness  of  the  liberal  movement." 

When  one  remembers  that  Dr.  Mar- 
tineau was  throughout  a  very  long  life 
the  most  intellectual  and  distinguished  of 
English  Unitarians,  the  significance  of 
the  statement  appears.  We  are  under 
the  influence  of  a  liberal  movement  in 
religious   thought   which   has  much   to 


commend  it,  so  far  as  it  stands,  for  a 
wide  and  genuine  brotherhood  among 
lovers  of  Christ  and  for  a  teachable  spirit 
intellectually.  The  danger  appears  when 
it  comes  to  apply  to  morals.  What  the 
new  thought  has  yet  to  prove  is  that  it 
can  produce  the  old-fashioned  type  of 
Christian  character.  We  are  not  stick- 
lers for  words,  but  it  is  indisputable  that 
pious  and  piety  are  largely  dropped  from 
the  current  vernacular,  and  when  an  au- 
thority like  Dr.  Martineau  testifies  that 
in  liberal  circles  the  conception  for  which 
these  words  stand  is  apologized  for,  or 
regarded  as  a  concession  to  infirmity, 
there  is  occasion  for  serious  thought. 
Words  in  themselves  may  be  nothing,  but 
conceptions  are  permanent  facts.  And 
when  words  come  to  be  recognized  as 
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embodying  definite  conceptions,  their  fall- 
ing out  of  use  marks  a  change  in  thought 
which  is  sure  to  carry  with  it  a  change  in 
conduct  and  in  character. 

The  fact  that  this  effect  docs  not  now 
appear  is  not  decisive.  Some  years  ago 
M.  Renan,  called  to  deliver  an  address  on 
the  reception  of  Pasteur  into  the  French 
Academy,  was  moved  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  religious  character  of  the  distin- 
guished professor,  and  in  doing  so  re- 
] erred  to  the  fact  that  he  saw  about  him 
many  men  who  while  professing  no  re- 
ligious faith,  and  indeed  vigorously  an- 
tagonizing that  faith,  were,  men  of  the 
same  type,  pure,  honest,  good  husbands, 
kind  friends,  in  every  way  living  the  life 
ot  the  Christian,  and  he,  unbeliever  as  he 
was,  asked  himself  how  the  phenomenon 
was  to  be  explained.  He  attributed  it 
wholly  to  the  effect  of  their  early  train- 
ing, which  they  had  not  been  able  to  es- 
cape. And  the  great  question  thrust  it- 
self upon  him,  What  was  to  be  the  char- 
acter of  their  children  ?  These  men,  he 
said,  are  living  under  the  shadow  of  a 
strenuous  Christian  faith.  What  is  to  be 
the  character  of  the  generation  which 
shall  live  only  under  "  the  shadow  of  a 
shadow?  " 

It  appears  that  thirty  years  ago  Dr. 
Martineau  noticed  that  in  influential  cir- 
cles the  older  conceptions  of  practical 
piety  were  regarded  as  concessions  to  in- 
firmity, and  apologized  for.  Tho  he  not- 
ed no  immediate  effect,  he  was  wise 
enough  to  interpret  its  significance  and 
foresee  the  inevitable  result. 

The  liberal  movement  has  widely  ex- 
tended. The  dropping  out  of  use  of  the 
terms  and  conceptions  upon  which  he 
commented  has  become  more  marked, 
and  the  old-fashioned  type  of  piety  has 
largely  ceased  to  exist.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  prove  that  Christian  character 
has  shown  a  corresponding  deterioration. 
It  is  sufficient  to  call  attention  to  what 
must  be  regarded  as  a  real  loss.  Life 
now  is  strenuous.  The  social  and  phil- 
anthropic side  of  religion  is  everywhere 
emphasized.  What  Pascal  and  Madame 
Guyon  and  Frances  Havergal  called  the 
"  interior  life,"  the  life  of  communion 
with  God  and  prayer,  and  that  conscious- 
of  the  divine  presence  which  shone 
in  the  face  and  gave  serenity  to  the  heart, 
air  not  dwelt  upon  in  Christian  thought 
nor  so  visibly  realized  in  the  Christian  ex 


perience  as  they  were  a  generation  or  two 
ago.  The  dropping  out  of  use  of  the  old 
words  pious  and  piety  are  significant. 
For  terms  are  more  than  signs,  they  carry 
power.  Long  ago  Horace  Bushnell  not- 
ed this.     In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  he  said : 

"  There  is  a  certain  under  force  in  words 
which  many  niai<e  no  account  of,  and  yet  which 
is  too  strong  to  be  permanently  resisted;  thus 
there  is  a  losing  element  in  the  type  of  the 
word  liberal.  I  found  it  having  an  effect  on 
me  which  I  did  not  like,  and  1  made  up  my 
mind  that  charity  was  good  enough  for  me, 
wondering  not  a  little  that  Jesus,  so  abundant 
and  free  in  the  charities  of  his  life,  had  the 
wisdom  to  assume  no  airs  of  liberalism.  No 
man  or  e'enomination  of  men  can  make  a  flag 
of  that  word,  I  am  perfectly  certain,  without 
being  injured  by  it.  The  under  force  of  it 
would  finally  move  mountains." 

When,  therefore,  in  the  matter  of  piety, 
a  generation  is  found  abandoning  the  use 
of  the  old  term,  it  is  in  itself  sufficient  to 
raise  the  question  whether  we  are  not 
passing  away  from  the  thing  itself.  We 
plead  for  the  rehabilitating  of  the  word, 
that  it  may  hold  us  fast  to  the  concep- 
tion. It  is  certainly  true  that  there  was 
never  a  greater  need  than  there  is  now. 
The  strenuous  life,  with  its  multiform  ac- 
tivities and  its  pressure  for  every  moment 
of  time,  no  less  than  the  prevalence  of 
temptation  consequent  upon  the  universal 
prosperity  and  the  exhaltation  of  the 
things  of  this  world,  creates  a  new  ne- 
cessity for  opening  the  deeper  wells  of 
the  spirit  and  for  securing  to  the  soul 
that  uninterrupted  sense  of  the  presence 
of  God  which  can  alone  give  either  peace 
or  power.  If  to  any  man  piety  has  come 
to  indicate  an  unreal  phase  of  religion, 
and  pious  has  become  a  term  of  oppro- 
brium, there  is  reason  for  concern.  It 
may  well  be  asked  whence  arises  our  dis- 
taste for  the  name,  and  whether  or  not  it 
is  possible  that  we  are  being  torn  away 
from  the  grace.  <  rod  needs  us  more  than 
he  needs  our  work,  the  discipline  and  the 
development  oi  the  soul  in  Christ-like- 
ness, more  than  he  needs  our  bustling 
activities.  The  sacrifice  of  a  broken  and 
a  contrite  spirit  has  not  been  outgrown 
in  the  progress  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
sweet  and  gentle  piety  of  our  mothers, 
who  spent  much  time  alone  with  God  in 
the  closet  of  prayer,  and  whose  Bibles 
were  finger-worn  and  stained  with  tears, 
tho  they  may  have  figured  little  at  con- 
ventions and  knew  nothing  of  the  multi- 
fold machinery  of  modern  religious  and 
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philanthropic  life,  is  the  overshadowing 

blessing  still  felt  in  our  hearts  and  homes. 
We  may  well  ask  what  is  to  take  the 
place  of  it  in  the  lives  and  homes  of  those 
who  are  to  follow  us,  if  we  the  men  and 
women  of  to-day  are  indifferent  as  to  its 
meaning  and  worth. 

Dr.  Hillis,  of  Plymouth  Church,  Brook- 
lyn, in  his  letter  withdrawing  from  the 
Presbytery  of  Chicago,  says  that  he  has 
asked  Dr.  Gunsaulus  to  join  him  next 
autumn,  with  two  or  three  other  pastors, 
in  a  movement  to  spend  a  month  in  go- 
ing from  city  to  city  to  speak  upon  the 

"  need  of  a  reviving  of  the  sense  of  justice 
and  law  in  American  life,  upon  the  peril  of  our 
materialism,  mammonism  and  the  destruction 
of  our  higher  ideals,  upon  the  perils  that 
threaten  the  Sabbath — the  only  day  dedicated 
to  brooding  the  vision-hour  and  the  higher 
spiritual  life — upon  the  decline  of  moral  in- 
struction in  our  homes,  and  the  dangers  to  the 
American  family,  upon  the  importance  of  the 
reviving  of  the  noblest  ideals  of  our  Puritan 
fathers  and  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  the 
Christian  faith,  upon  the  danger  of  an  atrophy 
of   conscience,   and   the   importance   of   a   per- 


sonal forsaking  of  sin  and  a  personal  accept- 
ance of  Christ  and  Christianity  as  the  essen- 
tials of  the  higher  life." 

What  does  all  this  mean  but  an  appeal 
for  piety  in  the  old-fashioned  sense,  a 
summons  for  men  and  women  bearing 
the  name  of  Christ  to  be  pious,  to  make 
Christ  first  in  their  life  and  thought,  to 
bring  everything  within  and  without  to 
the  test  of  his  approval  and  of  its  effect 
upon  intimacy  of  the  heart  with  him? 
The  external  forms  of  evil  which  are  so 
patent  to-day  and  are  pressing  so  heavily 
upon  the  thought  of  serious  men,  are  in 
themselves  small  matters,  and  will  quick- 
ly be  dissipated  when  Christians  are  won 
back  to  the  old  conceptions,  and  when 
leaders  of  Christian  thought  and  action 
find  themselves  no  longer  looking  askance 
at  the  old  terms,  but  regarding  them 
as  the  largest  expression  of  the  sweetest 
possession  of  the  Christian  spirit,  and 
the  natural  and  obvious  utterance  of  the 
desire  of  the  soul  in  its  longing  for  sat- 
isfying acquaintance  with  God. 

New  York  City. 


New    Glimpses    of   Poe. 

By  James  A.   Harrison, 

Professor  of  English  and  Romance  Languages  in  the  University  of  Virginia. 


III. 


OUR  concluding  glimpse  of  this 
strange  life-drama,  which  begun 
its  same  year  as  Tennyson's, 
Darwin's,  Gladstone's,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's, Chopin's  and  Mendelssohn's, — an 
annus  mirabilis  of  poetry,  music,  wit, 
oratory  and  science, — is  of  Poe  as  a  lec- 
turer after  he  had  attained  celebrity  as  a 
writer.  But,  meanwhile,  when  we  con- 
template Gladstone's  and  Tennyson's 
long  life,  a  keen  regret  may  well  flash 
through  the  end  for  an  exquisite  gift  cut 
off  so  untimely,  which  might  have  flowed 
into  marvelous  exuberance ;  for  at  forty 
Tennyson  was  not  yet  laureate  and  Poe 
— was  dead. 

A  note  from  the  eminent  Grecian, 
Prof.  B.  L.  Gildersleeve,  thus  describes 
Poe  as  he  appeared  in  the  year  1849,  be- 
fore a  Richmond  audience,  reciting  "  The 
Raven  " : 

Poe's  personality  is  as  vivid  to  me  as  if  I 
had  heard  and  seen  him  yesterday.     I  am  old 


enough  to  remember  what  an  excitement  his 
"  Goldbug "  created  in  Charleston  when  it 
first  appeared,  and  how  severely  we  boys  criti- 
cised tne  inaccuracies  in  the  description  of 
Sullivan's  Island.  Poe  himself  I  saw  and 
heard  in  Richmond  during  the  last  summer  of 
his  life.  He  was  lodging  at  some  poor  place 
in  Broad  street,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.  At  least 
1  saw  him  repeatedly  in  that  thoroughfare — a 
poetical  figure,  if  there  ever  was  one,  clad  in 
black  as  was  the  fashion  then — slender — erect — 
the  subtle  lines  of  his  face  fixed  in  meditation. 
1  thought  him  wonderfully  handsome,  the 
mouth  being  the  only  weak  point.  I  was  too 
shy  to  seek  an  introduction  to  the  poet,  but 
John  R.  Thompson  procured  for  me  Poe'j 
autograph,  a  possession  of  which  I  was  nat- 
urally very  proud. 

While  Poe  was  in  Richmond  some  of  his 
friends  got  up  a  reading  for  his  benefit,  and  1 
heard  him  read  the  "  Raven  "  and  some  other 
poems  before  a  small  audience  in  one  of  the 
parlors  of  the  Exchange  Hotel.  In  spite  of 
my  admiration  of  Poe  i  was  not  an  uncritical 
listener,  and  I  have  retained  the  impression 
that  he  did  not  read  very  well.  His  voice  was 
pleasant  enough,  but  he  emphasized  the  rhythm 
unduly — a  failing  common,  I  believe,  to  poets 
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endowed  with  a  keen   sense  of  the  music  of 
their  own  verse. 

This  picturesque  glimpse  of  the  poet 
may  well  be  supplemented  by  another 
from  the  pen  of  Bishop  O.  P.  Fitzgerald 
who,  in  a  talk  to  the  Poe  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation  of  the  University  in  December 
last,  threw  his  reeollections  of  Poe  for 
the  writer  into  the  following  impressive 
form : 

Edgar  Allan  Poe :  A  Talk.  A  compact, 
well-set  man  about  five  feet  six  inches  high, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  easy-gaited,  with  white 
linen  coat  and  trousers,  black  velvet  vest  and 
broad  Panama  hat,  features  sad  yet  finely  cut, 
shapely  head,  and  eyes  that  were  strangely 
magnetic  as  you  looked  into  them — this  is  the 
image  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  most  vivid  to  my 
mind  as  I  saw  him  one  warm  day  in  Richmond 
in  1849.  There  was  a  fascination  about  him 
that  everybody  felt.  Meeting  him  in  the  midst 
of  thousands  a  stranger  would  stop  to  get  a 
second  look,  and  to  ask,  "  Who  is  he?  "  He 
was  distingue  in  a  peculiar  sense — a  man  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  genius  and  the  charm  of  a 
melancholy  that  drew  one  toward  him  with  a 
strange  sympathy.  He  was  scarcely  less 
unique  in  his  personality  than  in  his  literary 
quality.  His  writings  had  already  given  him 
national  reputation.  The  gentleness  of  his 
manner  and  the  tones  of  his  voice  seemed  to 
me  to  be  strangely  contrasted  with  the  bitter- 
ness that  characterized  his  personal  controver- 
sies. These  controversies  were  strangely  nu- 
merous, and  in  nearly  all  cases  their  intensity 
was  in  the  inverse  ratio  to  the  importance  of 
the  issues  involved.  Poe,  I  suspect,  was  one 
of  the  men  who  said  worse  things  than  he  felt, 
his  talent  for  satire  proving  a  snare  to  him  as 
it  has  been  to  many  others  who  with  pen  or 
tongue  sacrifice  moderation  for  brilliancy  or 
piquancy  of  expression.  He  was  harshly 
treated  by  some  of  his  contemporaries,  but  he 
owed  them  nothing  on  this  account,  giving 
them  as  good  as  they  sent  in  the  way  of  in- 
vective or  sarcasm.  The  bitter  personalities 
of  literary  men  at  that  time  were  owing  in  part 
to  an  evil  fashion  then  prevalent.  The  duel- 
ing and  street  fights  among  politicians  had 
their  counterpart  in  the  shedding  of  vitriolic 
ink  among  the  literati,  great  and  small.  Poe 
only  differed  from  the  rest  in  that  he  had  a 
sharper  thrust  and  a  surer  aim. 

The  Richmond  Examiner  was  just  then 
achieving  its  first  and  winning  distinction  as  an 
able  and  ultra  advocate  of  State  Rights  poli- 
tics. John  C.  Calhoun  was  the  leader,  and  the 
young  "  chivalry  "  of  the  South  made  a  fol- 
lowing that  was  heroic,  and  that  did  not  stop 
to  count  the  cost.  The  Examiner  was  their 
organ  in  Virginia — and  a  live  organ  it  was. 
John  M.  Daniel,  its  editor-in-chief,  wrote  polit- 
ical leaders  that  were  logic  and  rhetoric  on 
fire.  Robert  W.  Hughes  discussed  in  good 
English  economic  questions  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  time  and  his  section.  Arthur  E. 
Petticolas  wrote  concerning  art  with  much  en- 
thusiasm and  some  show  of  culture.     Patrick 


Henry  Aylette,  a  kinsman  of  the  great  orator 
of  the  Revolution,  whose  Christian  name  he 
bore,  with  a  free  hand  touched  up  current  poli- 
tics and  living  politicians.  Aylette  was  a  pic- 
turesque Virginian  of  that  time — a  man  nearly 
seven  feet  high,  who  had  something  of  the  elo- 
quence of  his  renowned  ancestor,  and  the  easy 
swing  of  a  man  of  the  people,  a  man  who  be- 
lieved with  all  his  heart  in  the  Revolution  of 
'98  and  '99,  and  uniformly  voted  the  straight 
Democratic  ticket.  Mr.  Poe  now  and  then 
contributed  a  literary  article  critical  and  pecul- 
iar, unmistakably  his  own.  There  were  others 
who  wrote  for  the  Examiner — among  them  a 
youth  who  felt  called  upon  to  expound  oracu- 
larly certain  controverted  Constitutional  ques- 
tions that  Clay,  Calhoun  and  Webster  had 
failed  to  settle.  He  was  a  young  man  then, 
and  need  not  be  named  now. 

Poe  and  Daniel  were  often  together,  and  I 
was  not  surprised  when  informed  that  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  by  which  the  former  was 
soon  to  become  the  literary  editor  of  the  Ex- 
aminer, was  talked  of  in  newspaper  circles,  and 
much  satisfaction  expressed  by  the  initiated, 
who  regarded  it  as  a  transaction  promising 
good  things  for  Southern  journalism  and  liter- 
ature. The  Examiner,  the  new  star  in  the 
journalistic  firmament,  was  expected  to  blaze 
with  added  luster  and  fill  all  the  South  with 
the  illumination. 

Poe  had  the  sensitive  organization  of  a  man 
of  genius,  to  whom  alcoholic  stimulation  brings 
madness  ;  for  such  there  is  no  middle  ground 
between  total  abstinence  and  inebriety.  By 
the  persuasion  of  friends  he  was  induced  to 
take  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence  from  all  in- 
toxicating drinks.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  sincerity.  His  sad  face  took  on  a 
more  hopeful  expression ;  with  a  new  hope  in 
his  heart  he  was  about  to  make  a  new  start 
in  life.  It  was  announced  that  he  would  soon 
make  a  visit  to  New  York  to  close  out  his 
affairs  there,  preparatory  to  his  entrance  upon 
his  new  engagement  at  Richmond.  With  a 
view  to  giving  him  pecuniary  assistance  in  a 
delicate  way,  and  an  expression  of  the  good 
will  of  the  Richmond  public  toward  him,  Poe 
was  invited  to  deliver  a  lecture  on  some  topic 
to  be  chosen  by  himself.  The  tickets  were 
placed  at  five  dollars  each,  and  at  that  price 
three  hundred  persons  were  packed  into  the 
assembly  rooms  of  the  old  Exchange  Hotel. 
The  lecture  prepared  for  tiiat  occasion  was 
on  "  The  Poetic  Principle,"  and  it  was  read 
by  him  as  it  is  now  presented  in  his  works. 
He  was  a  charming  reader,  his  manner  the  op- 
posite  of  the  elocutionary  or  sensational — quiet, 
without  gesture,  witli  distinctness  of  utter- 
ance, nice  shadings  of  accent,  easy  graceful - 
ness,  and  that  indefinable  element  that  draws 
the  hearer  toward  the  speaker  with  increasing 
good  will  and  pleasure.  I  am  glad  that  1 
heard  Poe  read  that  lecture;  its  sentences  on 
the  printed  page  have  for  me  an  added  charm 
from  the  recollection.  The  net  proceeds  of  the 
lecture  amounted  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars. 
There  was  a  touch  of  old  Virginia  in  the  way 
this  was  done.  There  is  some  of  that  old 
Virginia  still  left.  The  Virginia  of  that  day 
and  this  will  demonstrate  their  identitv  in  the 
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outcome  of  the  movement  to  provide  here  at 
your  university  a  suitable  memorial  of  her 
most  distinguished  alumnus. 

With  the  proceeds  of  this  lecture  in  hand, 
Mr.  Poe  started  to  New  York,  but  he  never 
made  the  journey.  Stopping  in  Baltimore  en 
route  he  was  invited  to  a  birthday  party.  Dur- 
ing the  feast  the  fair  hostess  asked  him  to 
pledge  with  wine:  and  he  could  not  refuse. 
That  glass  of  wine  was  a  spark  to  a  powder 
magazine.  He  went  on  a  debauch,  and  a  few 
days  later  died  in  a  hospital  of  mania  a  potu. 
On  its  nearer  side  death  is  a  tragedy  when- 
ever, wherever  and  however  it  may  come.  But 
the  tragedy  of  Poe's  death  is  too  deep  for 
words  of  mine.  He  was  only  thirty-nine  years 
old.  His  best  work  ought  to  have  been  before 
bim.  Had  he  lived  and  worked  with  un- 
clouded brain  and  ardent  purpose  during  the 
tremendous  decades  that  followed,  what  might 
lie  not  have  achieved  !  Who  can  compute  the 
Ions  to  our  literature  from  his  untimely  death! 


Go  on  with  your  work,  gentlemen  of  the 
University  of  Virginia,  provide  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  your  illustrious  son. 
Young  gentlemen  of  the  University,  do  your 
part  in  this  good  work — and  shun  the  rock  on 
which  he  was  wrecked. 

This  Trilogy  in  three  Glimpses  thus 
gives  us  three  insights  into  a  remarkable 
nature  at  three  critical  periods  of  its 
career :  the  child,  the  student,  the  man. 
The  fallen  angel  began  to  fall  very  early, 
with  elements  of  pity  and  terror  in  the 
tragedy  which  might  have  satisfied  Aris- 
totle himself. 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

Note  :  Zolnay's  bust  of  Poe  was  unveiled  with  brilliant 
ceremonies  in  the  Public  Hall  of  the  University,  October 
7.1899.  Mr.  Hamilton  W  Mabie,  the  guest  of  the  Poe  As- 
sociation, delivered  a  masterly  address  on  "Poe's  Re- 
lations to  American  Literature.'' 
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THE  publication  by  the  Government 
of  the  Naval  War  Code  is  an  event 
of  high  importance  in  the  history 
of  international  law.  During  the  Civil 
War  the  well-known  "  Instructions  for 
the  Government  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Field,"  prepared  by 
Dr.  Lieber,  were  issued,  and  constituted 
the  first  code  governing  the  usages  of 
war  on  land.  The  present  naval  code  is 
the  first  body  of  rules  controlling  the  laws 
and  customs  of  war  at  sea  which  has  ever 
been  adopted  and  promulgated.  It  is 
especially  significant  as  indicating  both 
the  progress  of  the  times  and  American 
directness  of  action  that  this  nation,  now 
perceiving  its  manifest  destiny  to  become 
one  of  the  great  sea  powers  of  the  world, 
and  ignoring  the  devious  ways  of  diplo- 
macy, should  announce  the  mode  and 
manner  in  which  it  will  use  its  naval 
force  through  the  medium  of  this  sim- 
ple pamphlet  of  27  pages,  published  as  a 
general  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  "  for  the  use  of  the  navy  and  for 
/he  information  of  all  concerned." 

To  the  attentive  reading  of  those  who 
may  still  adhere  to  the  medieval  notion 
that  wars  should  be  essentially  punitive 
and  include  penalties  especially  devised 
to  "  fit  the  crime,"  besides  having  for 
their  cardinal  object  to  inflict  as  much 
misery  and  loss  as  is  possible  upon  the 


vanquished,  the  first  few  paragraphs  of 
this  little  collection  may  well  be  com- 
mended. They  will  then  discover  that 
the  sole  aim  of  war  is  to  "  procure  the 
complete  submission  of  the  enemy  at  the 
earliest  possible  period  with  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  life  and  property  "  of  every- 
body engaged  ;  and  if  they  read  correct- 
ly between  the  lines  of  these  brief  arti- 
cles they  will  perceive  furthermore  that 
the  tendency  of  these  rules  is  everywhere 
to  diminish  the  destruction  of  property 
and  useless  sacrifice  of  life.  Nor  is  this 
definition  of  the  object  of  war  at  all  in- 
congruous with  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  the  immensely  powerful  weapons 
of  to-day.  They  shorten  the  period  of 
conflict.  Not  even  does  probably  the 
most  formidable  of  all  of  them,  the  sub- 
marine torpedo  boat,  tend  necessarily  to 
increase  the  ratio  of  destruction.  An 
effective  blockade  is  now  enormously 
expensive  to  both  parties.  The  pres- 
ent indications  are  that  effective  sub- 
marine boat  protection  of  a  port  will 
quadruple  the  cost  of  blockading  it, 
even  if  the  blockader  lose  no  ships 
from  the  submarine  torpedo.  In  other 
words,  therefore,  the  function  of  the  sub- 
marine boat,  while  primarily  to  blow  up 
hostile  vessels,  is  really  to  make  the  ex- 
pense of  blockades  prohibitive,  and  thus 
to  end  that  great  source  of  war  outlay. 
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The  people  up  Cape  Cod  way  who  tor- 
mented Mr.  Secretary  Welles  in  1863  for 
monitors  to  defend  their  fishing  stations 
from  Confederate  privateers,  and  their 
posterity  who  in  1898  neutralized  the 
''Columbia"  and  the  "San  Francisco," 
not  to  mention  a  fleet  of  auxiliary  craft, 
in  their  panic  lest  Admiral  Cervera 
should  swoop  down  upon  their  summer 
cottages,  will  no  doubt  take  heart  of 
grace  for  the  future  on  learning  that  it  is 
not  the  object  of  maritime  war  to  shell 
unfortified  towns,  villages  or  buildings 
unless  this  is  made  unavoidable  through 
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the  presence  of  military  or  naval  estab- 
lishments or  public  depots  of  war  ma- 
terial in  them  or  of  warships  in  their  har- 
bors. If,  however,  a  ship  of  ours  should 
arrive  at  an  enemy's  seaport  short  of  coal 
or  food  or  water  or  in  need  of  any  other 
essential  provision,  and  the  town  being 
able  to  furnish  such  supply  should  "  for- 
cibly "  withhold  it,  then  the  place  must 
suffer  the  consequences  of  its  refusal. 
But  no  ransoms  can  he  extorted,  nor  can 
any  wanton  devastation  he  resorted  to, 
and  even  if  the  ship  should  send  a  land- 
ing party  ashore,  while  that  party,  of 
course,  is  there  to  fight,  nevertheless  it 


has  always  got  to  protect  "  religion  and 
morality,  the  persons  of  inhabitants  (non- 
combatants  are  meant  ) ,  and  the  sacred- 
ness  of  domestic  relations."  Jn  fact,  there 
is  no  part  of  the  code  which  is  more  em- 
phatic than  that  which  insists  that  "  non- 
combatants  are  to  be  spared  in  person 
and  property  during  hostilities  as  much 
as  the  necessities  of  war  and  the  conduct 
of  such  non-combatants  will  permit." 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  with  respect 
to  unusual  methods  of  killing  people  this 
code  places  but  two  under  the  ban.  It 
says  nothing  about  dum-dum  bullets  or 
lyddite,  but  prohibits  the  use  of  "  poi- 
son." It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
why  the  framers  of  this  document  ever 
made  that  exception  or  what  ground  they 
had  for  supposing  that  any  sailor  of  the 
United  States  Navy  would  or  could  un- 
der any  circumstances  avail  himself  of 
*'  poison  "  as  a  professional  weapon.  The 
other  prohibition  is  that  of  torpedo  bal- 
loons, and  concerning  this  perhaps  I  may 
be  permitted  to  tell  a  brief  talc. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  navy  was  in 
its  most  Robesonian  decrepitude,  and 
with  the  object  of  showing  that  fact  as 
plainly  as  possible  to  the  people  in  gen- 
eral, f  depicted  the  imaginary  fall  of 
Xew  York  under  the  attack  of  a  Spanish 
fleet ;  the  invading  nation  being  selected 
because  it  then  had  a  few  of  the  poorest 
ironclads  afloat,  which  nevertheless  were 
a  superior  force  to  the  55  floating  wooden 
tire  traps  which  we  then  possessed  and 
called  a  navy.  As  it  required  a  little  too 
much  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  con- 
ceive that  such  ironclads,  even  when 
armed  by  the  best  guns  available,  could 
successfully  lie  off  Sandy  Hook  and  bat- 
ter down  New  York  City,  and  as  the 
capitulation  of  the  town  was  dramatical ly 
necessary  to  my  story,  I  caused  the  Span- 
iards to  bombard  it  with  "  dejectiles  " 
dropped  automatically  from  balloons, 
which,  after  being  sent  aloft  from  the 
decks  of  their  vessels  on  the  coast,  were 
wafted  by  the  sea  breeze  over  the  most 
densely  populated  quarters  of  the  metrop 
olis.  I  believe  that  was  the  first  engage 
ment  in  which  the  torpedo  balloon  did  its 
deadly  work.  Despite  the  fact,  however, 
that  it  has  continued  ever  since  as  purely 
imaginary  as  it  was  in  my  story,  the 
I  [ague Peace  Conferencein  i8o,9solemnlv 
prohibited  the  "  launching  of  projectiles 
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and  explosives  from  balloons  "  for  a  term 
of  five  years.  It  is  because  we  are  a  party 
to  that  Convention,  and  not  because  our 
navy  or  any  one  else  (barring  myself — 
as  1  have  said — many  years  ago)  has  ever 
shown  that  reprehensible  blood-thirsti- 
ness which  would  suggest  recourse  to 
torpedo  balloons,  that  the  present  Naval 
Code  forbids  the  use  of  those  aerial 
scourges  against  our  co-signatories  to 
the  Hague  agreement. 

We  have  been  quick  to  profit  by  the 
lessons  of  recent  wars.  The  destruction 
of  submarine  cables,  hitherto  a  matter  for 
individual  judgment,  is  now  definitely 
regulated.  We  may  treat  as  necessity 
may  require  cables  extending  between 
points  in  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  an 
enemy,  or  between  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  and  that  of  the  enemy;  or 
we  can  cut  the  line  in  the  enemy's  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  even  if  the  other  end 
of  it  is  in  neutral  territory;  but  if  it  ex- 
tends between  two  neutral  territories  we 
must  let  it  alone.  The  substance  of  the 
President's  liberal  proclamation  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish  war  concerning 
merchant  vessels  of  the  enemy  is  also 
embodied.  There  will  be  no  more  snap- 
ping up  on  the  high  seas  of  merchantmen 
leaving  our  ports  before  the  declaration 
of  war.  Even  those  which  are  there 
when  the  war  begins  are  given  thirty 
days  to  load  and  depart,  and  ships  which 
have  started  on  voyages  to  our  ports  be- 
fore hostilities  opened  are  to  be  allowed 
to  enter,  discharge  their  cargoes  and  wend 
their  way  back  to  any  unblockaded  ports 
without  molestation. 

We  subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  hitherto 
never  formally  accepted  by  us,  and  de- 
clare that  free  ships  make  free  goods. 
The  property  of  the  enemy,  if  not  contra- 
band of  war,  is  safe  from  us  if  shielded 
by  a  neutral  flag.  We  recognize  hospital 
and  relief  ships,  both  public  and  private, 
but  we  heed  the  lessons  of  the  British- 
Boer  conflict,  when  philanthropists  for- 
got their  philanthropy  in  their  partisan- 
ship, and  made  it  for  a  time  appear  as  if 
vessels  might  be  equipped  for  the  succor 
of  the  injured  of  one  belligerent  to  the 
entire  exclusion  of  those  of  the  other. 
Hospital  ships  will  be  respected,  but  they 
are  under  the  strict  control  of  the  bellig- 
erents, and  they  must  render  aid  to  the 
wounded,  sick  and  shipwrecked  without 


distinction  of  nationality.  There  will  be 
no  repetition  of  the  "  Deerhound's  "  es- 
cape with  Captain  Semmes  and  the  sur- 


vivors  of  the   "  Alabama. 
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neutral  vessels  may  gather  the  injured, 
but  must  at  once  report  to  the  controlling 
belligerent  commander  for  his  orders.  If 
they  attempt  to  carry  off  their  rescued, 
they  will  be  themselves  captured. 

The  sick  and  wounded  must  be  protect- 
ed and  cared  for  whether  they  be  friends 
or  enemies ;  but  each  state  pays  the  ex- 
penses of  hospital  care  and  internment  of 
its  own  people.  Captured  enemies  are 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  captor  may 
send  them  to  a  neutral  port  or  even  home 
to  their  own  country,  provided  they  agree 
not  to  serve  again  during  the  conflict.  We 
evidently  do  not  propose  to  increase  ex- 
pense by  supporting  our  captives  in  idle- 
ness. The  religious,  medical  and  hospi- 
tal personnel  of  any  captured  vessel  are 
inviolable  and  are  not  prisoners  of  war. 
They  are  entitled  to  their  private  prop- 
erty, and  not  only  are  their  freedom  of 
movement  and  free  exercise  of  their  func- 
tions insured  to  them,  but  also  the  receipt 
of  their  salaries. 

In  brief,  the  modern  principle  that  the 
instant  a  fighting  man  is  physically  in- 
capacitated he  is  simply  a  suffering  hu- 
man being  entitled  to  all  the  rights  which 
an  enlightened  humanity  prescribes  is 
here  recognized  to  its  full  extent,  subject 
only  to  the  unpredictable  demands  of 
military  necessity.  The  prisoner  will  if 
possible  be  cured,  and  if  possible  sent 
home,  and  the  means  to  that  end  will  be 
carefully  conserved. 

The  much-discussed  question  of  what 
is  "  contraband  of  war  "  (defined  as  in- 
cluding only  articles  having  a  belligerent 
destination  and  purpose),  and  hence  al- 
ways subject  to  capture  wherever  found, 
is  somewhat  arbitrarily  settled,  and  per- 
haps will  meet  with  more  dispute  than 
any  other  provision  of  the  code.  Obvi- 
ously, concerning  weapons,  ammunition, 
accouterments,  armor  and  other  war  ma- 
terial, there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt ;  but 
whether  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
of  such  material  (unless  it  is  of  a  kind 
susceptible  of  no  other  use),  horses  and 
nudes  and  such  harmless  apparatus  as 
"  portable  range  finders,"  which  are  just 
as  applicable  to  determining  the  distance 
of  peaceful  lighthouses  and  harbor  marks 
as  of  hostile  ships,  can  properly  be  classi- 
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fied  as  "  absolutely  "  contraband,  is  ques- 
tionable. A  second  class  of  articles, 
which  includes  coal  wben  destined  for  a 
naval  station,  a  port  of  call  or  the  ene- 
mies' vessels,  railway  and  telegraph  con- 
struction materials,  money  and  provisions 
when  destined  for  the  enemy's  forces,  are 
termed  "  conditionally  contraband  ;"  and 
here  again  there  may  be  much  debate. 
since  the  contraband  character  is  not  in- 
herent, but  dependent  on  the  judgment 
of  the  captor. 

We  give  notice  also  that  we  shall  not 
tolerate  such  wanton  destruction  as  was 
done  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  case  of  the 
surrendered  "  Colon  "  at  Santiago.  The 
captured  property  must  be  delivered  up 
without  injury  from  the  vanquished. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  now  been  stated 
to  show  that  the  new  Naval  Code  is  di- 
rectly based  on  the  Golden  Rule — if  any- 
thing connected  with  war  properly  can 
be  said  to  have  a  relation  to  that  precept 
— in  that  it  informs  the  world  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  do  for  others, 
being  its  enemies,  certain  manifestly  al- 
truistic things,  which  it  hopes,  in  like  cir- 
cumstances, other  nations  will  do  for  it. 
In  fact,  the  keynote  of  the  whole  deliver- 
ance is  the  endeavor  to  reduce  the  hard- 
ships of  war  even  to  an  extent  which  may 
seem  to  some  as  tending  to  imperil  our 


just  and  necessary  freedom  of  action 
without  certainly  securing  any  reciprocal 
advantages.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
proposals  do  not  constitute  a  bargain  un- 
til the  other  side  formally  accepts,  or  at 
least  shows  by  its  course  that  it  accedes 
to  them  ;  and  if  it  does  not,  we  can  always 
assume  that  our  enemy's  view  of  the 
Golden  Rule  may  be  different  from  our 
own,  and  that  "  the  rigor  of  the  game  "  is 
what  he  wants. 

The  value  of  this  code  as  setting  an 
example  which  other  nations  are  tacitly 
invited  by  us  to  follow  cannot  be  denied. 
It  constitutes  a  powerful  sermon  on  the 
text  that  war  is  an  unmixed  evil  alike  to 
both  antagonists,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
the  interest  of  both  to  reduce  its  bad 
effects  in  every  way  not  inconsistent  with 
hitting  each  other  as  hard  as  possible. 

Finally,  as  a  formal  expression  of  the 
belief  of  this  country  that  its  naval  fight- 
ing force  can  do  its  work  just  as  effective- 
ly without  the  aid  of  forced  ransoms,  de- 
struction of  defenseless  seaports,  mal- 
treatment of  captives  and  con-combat- 
ants, confiscation  of  sea-borne  private 
property  (not  infringing  well  established 
belligerent  rights),  or  doing  "  any  hostile 
act  that  would  make  the  return  of  peace 
unnecessarily  difficult."  it  is  certainly  a 
great  gain  for  civilization. 

New  Vokk  Cn  v. 


Cleveridge    and    Boggs. 

By  Henry  Irving  Dodge 
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HE  conspirators  appeared  about  the 
middle  of  August.     Things  were 

beginning  to  lag  at  B on-the- 

Sound,  and  in  consequence  their  advent 
was  most  interesting.  They  at  once  be- 
came the  center  of  a  vast  waste  of  con- 
jectures, surmises  and  guesses,  both  wild 
and  idle.  Neither  volunteered  any  ex- 
planation of  himself ;  and  any  person  who 
essayed  to  draw  one  of  them  out  met  with 
more  courtesy  than  encouragement.  Thus 
they  had  thrust  upon  them  the  reputation 
of  being  masters  of  the  art  of  evasion; 
whereas  they  were  adroit  only  in  the 
practice  of  shrewd  silence.  They  courted 
nobody,  and  so,  of  course,  everybody 
courted  them. 

Both  members  of  the  firm  of  Dempsey 


&  Co.,  as  some  wag  had  named  the  mys- 
terious pair,  were  good  company,  and  dif- 
fered in  talents  and  tastes  as  much  as  in 
appearance.  Cleveridge  was  tall,  spare 
and  broad  shouldered,  with  dark  eyes 
and  mustache.  He  was  about  thirty- 
five.  John  Dempsey  was  of  medium 
stature,  rather  stout,  blond  and  forty. 
Cleveridge  played  the  piano  and  sang 
well.  A  wiseacre  of  the  hotel  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Cleveridge  was  a  very 
"  smooth  article,"  while  Dempsey  was  a 
good  natured,  indifferent  sort  o\  a  dunce. 
Now  any  man  of  the  world  knows  that 
be  wbo  looks  most  the  villian  is  generally 
the  least  of  one. 

The  mystery  regarding  the  two  deep 
cued  as  it  was  made  more  and  more  the 
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topic  of  discussion  by  the  afternoon  idlers 
01)  the  hotel  piazza.  Cleveridge  was 
constant  in  his  devotion  to  the  ladies. 
He  danced,  sang,  arranged  all  sorts  of 
entertainments  and  did  everything  else 
to  make  time  pass  pleasantly.  Dempsey 
on  the  other  hand  was  always  lounging 
on  the  pier,  ready  for  a  sail  or  a  fishing- 
expedition. 

( Gossip  suggested  that  the  men  were 
mere  adventurers,  hut  when  it  reached 
them  they  were  not  disturbed;  deigning 
neither  to  affirm  nor  deny  it.  But  on  one 
occasion  when  young  Featherface,  full 
of  jealousy,  met  Cleveridge  on  the  beach 
and  openly  charged  him  with  being  a 
card  sharp,  that  worthy  instantly  smote 
the  eallow  youth  with  his  open  palm  so 
hard  upon  the  cheek  that  he  made  quite 
a  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies  at  short 
range.  The  other  then  looked  around 
with  a  glint  in  his  eyes  and  a  slight  but 
disagreeable  baring  of  his  superb  upper 
teeth,  and  the  young  fellow's  friends  who 
had  thought  to  "  jump  in  "  reconsidered, 
and  there  the  matter  dropped,  so  far  as 
Cleveridge  was  concerned. 

The  absurd  encounter  on  the  beach  be- 
came famous  over  night,  and  the  cot- 
tagers and  guests  of  the  hotel  immedi- 
ately "  took  sides."  Featherface  at  once 
enlisted  the  tongues  of  all  his  female  rela- 
tives and  friends  so  actively  in  his  behalf 
that  almost  no  woman  in  the  place  dared 
to  openly  espouse  the  cause  of  Cleveridge. 

The  fact  was  they  were  not  ready  to  go 
yet.  At  this  juncture  the  conspirators 
found  their  cause  championed  from  an 
unexpected  and  almost  unknown  quarter. 
Their  new  friend  was  no  other  than  the 
beautiful  Blanche  Whitney,  a  young 
widow,  whose  country  seat  was  situated 
but  a  short  distance  from  the  hotel.  She 
had  met  the  men  at  a  dance  and  was 
much  attracted  by  their  worldly  manners, 
which  distinguished  them  so  sharply  from 
the  more  provincial  deportment  of  the 
other  men  of  the  hotel.  She  wholly  dis- 
credited the  rumor  that  Cleveridge  was 
a  card  sharp,  and  claimed  that  the  verv 
fact  of  his  slapping  Featherface  instead 
of  knocking  him  down,  was  characteristic 
of  the  gentleman  and  showed  his  con- 
tempt for  the  man  as  well  as  for  the 
charge.  Dempsey's  bravery  was  another 
weapon  with  which  Blanche  fought  the 
traducers  of  the  two  good  natured  big 
fellows.     The  comedy  of  it  all  was  that 


the  men  themselves  never  lifted  a  finger 
or  opened  their  lips  in  their  own  defense. 
This  made  the  others  all  the  bitterer. 

If  a  woman  fights  long  enough  for  a 
man  she  will  wind  up  by  loving  him. 
This  was  the  case  with  Blanche  Whitney ; 
she  soon  found  herself  caring  entirely 
too  much  for  Cleveridge,  who  recipro- 
cated only  in  a  friendly  sort  of  way,  so  to 
speak.  In  fact  he  might  never  have  cared 
at  all  for  the  aristocratic  widow  had  not 
his  friends,  the  busybodies,  sought,  by 
warning  her  against  him,  to  break  oft'  the 
affair  and  so  aroused  the  intense  opposi- 
tion of  the  man's  nature.  The  result  was 
Cleveridge  and  Dempsey  soon  became 
frequent  guests  at  the  Whitney  cottage, 
where  there  was  at  the  time  a  large  house 
party. 

One  morning  Blanche  sent  for  Clev- 
eridge to  come  to  her  without  delay,  and 
when  in  a  few  minutes  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance he  found  her  flushed  with  ex- 
citement. 

"  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come,"  she 
said.    "  I  want  you  to  help  me." 

The  big  fellow  took  her  shapely  hand 
in  his  and  pressed  it  slightly. 

"  I  am  going  to  have  a  story  telling 
party  this  evening,"  Blanche  went  on. 
"  Lord  and  Lady  Dorset  and  a  number 
of  their  English  friends  will  drive  over. 
Of  course  lots  of  folks  from  your  place 
will  be  here.  Now  can't  you  get  up 
something  that  will  just  thrill  the  people? 
I  know  you  are  equal  to  it ;  you  are  a  man 
of  such  resource." 

Cleveridge  thought  hard  for  a  moment. 
At  length  he  said : 

"  Yes,  if  you  will  co-operate  with  me, 
I  think  I  can  tell  them  a  story  and  illus- 
trate it  in  such  a  way  as  to  raise  their 
hair." 

"  Glorious,"  cried  Blanche,  clapping 
her  hands  and  looking  at  him  admiringly, 

I'll  do  anything  you  say." 

He  worded  his  instructions  very  care- 
fully. "  Very  well,  I'll  tell  the  story,  and 
at  a  certain  point  an  unmistakable  cue 
will  be  given,  and  then  you  and  a  half 
dozen  ladies  and  as  many  gentlemen, 
whom  you  will  instruct  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  startling  developments,  must  re- 
spond. What  you  are  to  do,  I  will  leave 
to  your  intuition.  Tell  your  friends, 
however,  not  to  hesitate  in  the  slightest; 
that  I  will  be  accountable  for  any  conse- 
quences;  but  above  all,  if  they  are  in- 
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stantaneously  responsive,  the  effect  of  the 
story  will  be  startling  indeed,  and  one 
never  to  be  forgotten." 

"  We  will  place  ourselves  entirely  in 
your  hands,"  cried  Blanche  delightedly, 
"  and  I  promise  you  your  story  shall  not 
be  spoiled.  I'll  '  post '  a  number  of  my 
cleverest  and  most  daring  friends." 

After  lunch  Cleveridge  and  Dempsey 
had  a  long  conference,  during  which  both 
laughed  soft  and  low  several  times  ;  then 
the  latter  looked  the  gardener  up  and  bor- 
rowed a  collection  of  the  most  disreputa- 
ble looking  toggery  that  that  gentleman 
could  furnish. 

Night  came  on.  In  the  small  palace 
at  the  top  of  the  hill  Cleveridge  was  the 
center  of  an  admiring  throng.  The  pres- 
ence of  many  of  those  who  believed  them- 
selves his  enemies  caused  him  no  elation. 

His  turn  to  tell  a  story  had  come,  and 
it  was,  of  course,  expected  that  he  would 
eclipse  all  others  in  this  art  as  in  every- 
thing else.  The  English  guests  had  de- 
signedly been  given  the  most  favorable 
positions  in  the  room. 

Cleveridge  was  in  one  of  his  happiest 
moods.  He  spoke  in  the  softest  tones  of 
that  musical  voice ;  his  dangerous  eyes 
either  looking  or  flashing  accompani- 
ments to  his  words. 

In  the  midst  of  an  impressive  silence  he 
began  : 

"  Much  has  been  said  of  the  extraor- 
dinary generosity  of  Americans  when 
moved  to  pity  by  words  or  by  the  appear- 
ance of  some  unhappy  victim  of  poverty 
and  distress.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  them  have  frequently  been  led 
into  folly  by  their  good  impulses  and  have 
aided  persons  utterly  unworthy  of  their 
assistance.  It  is.  I  know,  just  as  offen- 
sive to  boast  of  one's  country  as  of  one's 
self,  but  I  crave  pardon  on  the  ground 
that  the  instance  I  am  about  to  relate  of 
this  admirable  American  trait  shows 
that  such  qualities  often  work  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  those  who  possess  them, 
and  if  exercised  indiscriminately  tend  as 
well  to  the  demoralization  of  society  and 
so  become  a  sin  rather  than  a  virtue.  The 
average  American  does  not  permit  one  or 
two  impostures  to  dry  up  the  wells  of 
charily  in  his  breast.  1  will  prove  to  you 
before  the  evening  is  over  that  it  is  a  part 
of  our  national  character  not  to  take 
warning;  hence  the  existence  of  the  bun- 
co and  the  green  goods  men,  and  numer- 


ous other  clever  brained  and  nimble  fin- 
gered gentlemen  who  thrive  on  the  '  same 
old  game,'  notwithstanding  the  constant 
exposure  by  the  press  of  their  nefarious 
arts. 

"  As  an  instance  of  the  thoroughgoing 
gullibility  of  Americans  I  recall  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  pair  of  very  crafty  fellows 
who  were  living  by  their  wits  and  living 
well,  too.  It  was  their  practice  usually, 
though  they  were  a  most  versatile  couple, 
after  having  ingratiated  themselves  with 
some  person  or  persons  of  wealth  to  pro- 
ceed to  pluck  the  innocent  goose,  or  geese, 
as  the  case  might  be,  in  the  most  cold 
blooded  and  deliberate  manner.  Of  course, 
they  were  shrewd  enough  to  plan  their 
moves  so  adroitly  that  they  could  not, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  drawn  with- 
in the  pale  of  the  law. 

"  On  one  occasion  one  of  these  men 
made  the  acquaintance  of  a  certain  rich 
widow,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  rob- 
bing her.  He  suggested  to  her  that  she 
give  a  story  telling  part}-,  much  the  same 
as  this.  His  purpose,  he  said,  was  to 
make  a  most  dramatic  scene  for  the  diver- 
sion of  certain  of  our  English  cousins, 
who  had  consented  to  honor  the  affair 
with  their  presence.  It  was  arranged 
that  at  a  given  signal  a  tramp  (one  of  the 
conspirators)  should  appear  and  that  cer- 
tain ones  of  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
had  been  '  put  up  '  to  the  thing  were  to 
overwhelm  the  poor  devil  with  gifts ;  the 
ladies  were  to  even  strip  off  their  brace- 
lets and  the  men  were  to  hand  over  their 
watches.  Of  course  the  one  who  imper- 
sonated the  tramp,  when  he  had  retired 
with  a  profusion  of  thanks,  failed  to  reap- 
pear. Shortly  afterward  he  was  ar- 
rested, but  the  jewlery  could  not  be  law- 
fully recovered,  nor  the  rascal  punished, 
as  he  proved,  by  the  testimony  of  the  do- 
nors themselves,  that  they  had  given  it  to 
him  freely  and  of  their  own  accord. 

"  Now,  in  spite  of  the  warning  which 
this  story  unmistakably  conveys,  I  will 
wager  any  amount  that  should  a  tramp 
appear  at  this  blessed  moment  there  art 
persons  here  who  would  he  so  moved  by 
the  fellow's  stereotyped  tale  of  wo  that 
they  would  do  exactly  as  the  foolish  one- 
did  whom  I  have  just  described." 

Almost  as  Cleveridge  ceased  speaking, 
and  as  if  in  answer  to  a  prearranged  sig 
nal,  a  coarse,  brutal,  bloated  and  blear 
eyed  face  appearel  at  one  of  the  great 
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windows  that  opened  out  upon  the  ver- 
anda. Several  of  the  ladies  screamed 
with  fright  at  the  apparition.  The  man 
himself  seemed  dumfounded  and  would 
have  retired  preeipitately  had  it  not  been 
for  the  reassuring  words  of  Cleveridge, 
who  was  chuckling  inwardly  at  the  suc- 
cess of  his  plans.  Upon  being  pressed 
to  divulge  the  nature  of  his  visit,  the  va- 
grant told,  in  a  voice  roughened  by  liquor 
and  exposure,  the  commonplace  story  of 
his  downfall,  and  ended  by  asking  for  a 
bit  to  eat  and  permission  to  sleep  some- 
where under  the  fence.  During  the  fel- 
low's recital  of  his  suffering  several 
sounds,  suspiciously  like  sobs,  were  heard 
in  different  parts  of  the  room.  He 
paused  and  was  looking  about  confusedly 
when  to  his  astonishment  a  gentleman 
stepped  up  and  in  full  view  of  everybody 
handed  him  a  gold  watch.  This  act  was 
loudly  applauded.  Giving  things  away 
seemed  to  become  epidemic.  Ladies 
rushed  up  and.  tore  off  their  bracelets  and 
fairly  flung  them  at  the  tramp.  The 
English  people  were  transfixed  with 
wonder,  but  the  quicker  witted  of  them 
thought  they  smelled  a  mouse  somewhere 
and  wisely  held  their  judgment  in  abey- 
ance. To  cap  the  climax  the  tramp 
didn't  wait  for  all  the  gifts  made  ready 
for  him,  but  with  a  loud  cry,  half  alarm, 
and  half  rapture,  turned  and  fled  down 
the  steps  and  across  the  lawn. 

Cleveridge,  who  had  watched  the  pro- 
ceedings with  a  smile  on  his  dark  face, 
now  turned  to  the  Britishers  and  re- 
marked, "  What  did  I  tell  you  ?  Mind 
you,  after  my  warning,  too." 

Finally  light  seemed  slowly  to  dawn 
upon  the  party  and  uproarious  laughter 
followed.  Cleveridge  was  congratulated 
from  all  sides  upon  the  brilliantly  dra- 
matic carrying  out  of  his  narrative. 

After  a  time  the  hostess  approached 
the  big  fellow  and  said  quietly,  but  with 
well  effected  nonchalance: 

"  When  are  the  jewels  to  be  returned  ?" 

Cleveridge  colored  slightly.  "  In  the 
morning,  to  be  sure ;  but  why  do  vou 
ask?" 

"  Well  I  don't  know,"  she  returned. 
'  You  know  some  of  them  are  very  valua- 
ble, and  my  friends  might  be  anxious," 
and  then  she  added  rather  nervously, 
"  and  you  know  your  story  had  such  a 
prophetic  ring  to  it.  It  quite  upset  us 
all." 


"  Pshaw!  you  foolish  girl,"  said  Clev- 
eridge ;  and  the  widow  went  back  to  her 
guests,  silenced  but  not  quite  satisfied. 
Not  so  some  of  the  men  who  had  helped 
the  thing  along  by  handing  over  their 
watches  and  rings.  They  pondered  as 
they  went  back  to  the  hotel,  upon  the  na- 
ture of  Cleveridge's  story,  and  wondered 
if  it  really  did  contain  a  warning. 

These  suggestions  of  suspicions, 
strengthened  by  the  innuendoes  of  their 
friends,  who  chaffed  them  unmercifully, 
deepened  into  the  absolute  certainty  that 
they  had  been  most  craftily  taken  in  by  a 
couple  of  cunning  knaves,  and  so  angry 
did  they  become  that  had  they  met  Clev- 
eridge just  then  that  person  woidd  have 
had  use  for  all  his  strength  and  skill. 

The  reflection  that  they  had  acted 
upon  the  widow's  request  did  not  lessen 
their  chagrin — they  couldn't  ask  her  to 
make  good  their  losses. 

After  a  while  they  decided  to  appoint 
from  their  number  a  committee,  who 
should  wait  upon  Cleveridge  immediately 
they  reached  the  hotel,  and  demand  of 
him  the  return  of  their  property. 

They  found  him  sitting  on  the  piazza 
calmly  smoking.  Deliberately  yet  deli- 
cately the  committee  made  known  the 
wishes  of  their  principals.  Cleveridge 
affected  some  surprise  at  the  gentlemen's 
"  nervousness,"  as  he  put  it. 

"  Of  course,  you  know  it's  all  a  joke," 
he  said,  "  and  Dempsey,  no  doubt,  is  now 
in  his  room  changing  his  clothes,  so  as  to 
come  down  and  return  the  valuables  with 
which  you  were  so  gracious  as  to  present 
him — present  him,  mind  you." 

One  or  two  winced  a  little  at  the  em- 
phasis. 

"  But  why  prolong  your  agony  ?  "  re- 
sumed Cleveridge  shortly. 

"  Let's  go  to  our  rooms  and  get  Jack  to 
tell  us  all  about  it." 

They  proceeded  in  a  body  to  Dempsey 's 
room  and  looked  in.  There  was  no  one 
there.  Some  of  the  men  turned  on  Clev- 
eridge sharply.  There  was  danger  in 
their  looks.  He  saw  it,  and,  backing  up 
against  the  bureau,  adroitly  took  from 
a  drawer  a  six  shooter  and  slipped  it  into 
his  pocket.  The  others,  seeing  the  act, 
became  furious. 

'''  You  have  robbed  us,"  they  shouted. 
"  You  are  trying  to  temporize  with  us 
while  your  confederate  makes  good  his 
escape." 
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Their  fury  only  made Cleveridge laugh. 
He  took  the  pistol  out  of  his  pocket  and 
toyed  with  it. 

"  You  fellows  weary  me,"  he  ex- 
claimed. "  Now  I'll  tell  what  I'll  do. 
I  f  you  will  give  me  your  words  of  honor 
not  to  rush  in  on  me  I'll  agree  to  put  this 
pistol  on  the  table  and  lick  you  all,  one 
after  another."  He  hesitated  a  moment. 
"  No  takers,"  he  said.  "  Well,  then,  sup- 
posing you  allow  me  to  pass  out.  To  be 
candid  with  you,  1  am  as  much  puzzled 
at  Dempsey's  absence  as  any  of  you." 

He  strode,  majestically,  past  them  and 
was  gone. 

A  tramp  was  shambling  heavily  along 
the  high  road  to  Bridgeport.  His  ac- 
tions, at  times,  were  most  unaccountable 
and  incongruous.  He  would  start  upon 
a  dog  trot,  then  would  come  suddenly  to 
a  halt  and  sit  down  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  and  after  looking  cautiously  about 
him,  would  untie  a  handkerchief  and  rev- 
el in  the  contents  thereof — viz.,  several 
diamond  bracelets  and  an  equal  number 
of  gold  watches  and  jeweled  rings.  Then 
tying  up  his  treasures  securely  he  would 
leap  to  his  feet,  and,  throwing  his  hands 
above  his  head,  shout  madly  and  start  off 
on  a  wild  run.  He  was  about  to  again 
examine  his  riches  when  he  looked  back 
and  started.  The  cause  of  his  fright  was 
the  appearance  of  a  man  in  the  brilliant 
moonlight  surmounting  a  hill  a  short  dis- 
tance in  the  rear.  The  man  was  tall  and 
was  walking  rapidly  as  if  to  overtake 
some  one.  An  awful  foreboding  crept 
upon  the  tramp.  He  thought  at  first  to 
hide  in  the  bushes,  but  felt  assured  that 
the  approaching  man  had  seen  him  and 
would  suspect  something ;  then  he  de- 
cided to  take  to  the  fields.  Before  he 
had  a  chance  to  do  so,  however,  the 
stranger  had  approached  to  within  a  hun- 
dred feet  of  him.  There  now  remained 
nothing  for  him  to  do  but  walk  straight 
ahead  on  his  own  side  of  the  road  and 
pray  that  the  other  would  pass  as  quick- 
ly as  he  had  approached.  But  this  was 
not  to  be,  it  seems,  for  just  as  the  vagrant 
had  worked  himself  up  to  a  perfect  ecs- 
tasy of  apprehension  a  hand  grasped  his 
collar  and  he  shrieked  and  dropped  upon 
his  knees. 

"  What  have  you  got  in  that  bundle," 
demanded  the  other  abruptly, 

"  Nothing  but  my  dinner,"  cried  the 


tramp,  slipping  the  handkerchief  behind 
him. 

Cleveridge  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket, 
and  the  next  moment  the  kneeling  man 
felt  something  cold  pressed  against  his 
temple. 

"  Hand  it  here,"  demanded  Cleveridge. 
The  tramp  obeyed.  ''  Just  as  I  was  in 
heaven,  to  be  robbed  of  it  all,"  he  cried. 
It  was  really  plaintive. 

Cleveridge  examined  the  contents  of 
the  handkerchief.  He  then  wrote  on  a 
card  and  tossed  it  to  the  tramp. 

"  Come  to  the  hotel  in  the  morning  and 
I'll  give  you  $500 ;  that's  more  than  you 
could  have  got  for  these.  You'd  have 
been  arrested  the  first  place  you  tried  to 
dispose  of  them." 

With  this  he  turned  and  walked  in  the 
direction  from  which  he  had  come. 

The  tramp  watched  the  retreating  form 
of  the  tall  man  until  he  disappeared  over 
the  hill  again  ;  then,  grumbling  something 
about  making  the  "  best  of  a  bad  bar- 
gain," "  Hobson's  choice  "  and  various 
other  things,  followed  slowly  after  him. 

Next  morning  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  so  quick  to  give  up  their  time  pieces 
and  rings  received  the  same  back,  to- 
gether with  the  compliments  of  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Cleveridge ;  the  ladies'  trinkets  were 
handed  to  the  young  widow,  who  re- 
turned them  to  their  owners. 

What  worried  Cleveridge  most  was  the 
prolonged  absence  of  Dempsey.  He  was 
also  not  a  little  amazed  at  the  failure  of 
the  tramp  to  turn  up  for  the  promised 
$500. 

About  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  as 
Cleveridge  was  dangling  his  long  legs 
over  the  string  piece  of  the  wharf  and 
watching  some  small  boys  fishing,  a 
strange,  austere  man  approached  and 
laid  his  hand  upon  his  arm. 

"  I  want  you,"  he  said  quietly,  at  the 
same  time  showing  Cleveridge  a  paper. 
"  Warrant  for  your  arrest." 

"  What  for?"  asked  Cleveridge. 

"  Come  over  to  the  Justice's  and  you'll 
soon  see,"  answered  the  other. 

The  Squire  adjusted  his  glasses  and 
looked  long  and  wonderingly  at  Clev- 
eridge. "  Well  I'll  be  cussed,"  he  said 
dryly  ;  then  to  the  prisoner,  "  I  suppose 
you  want  to  know  what  you're  here  for?  " 

"  I  am  somewhat  interested,"  replied 
Cleveridge. 
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"  I  have  been  asked  to  hold  you  for  the 
Grand  Jury,"  referring  to  a  paper  before 
him,  "  you  are  charged  with  highway 
robbery,  in  that  you  overtook  one  Silas 
Boggs,  on  the  main  highway  and  did  then 
and  there  compel  said  Boggs,  by  means 
of  a  deadly  weapon,  to  give  up  certain 
valuables  of  which  he  was  then  possessed. 
Although,"  added  the  Squire,  "  what  you 
could  have  found  on  that  scoundrel  worth 
taking  gets  me.  I  have  known  him  for 
years  and  I  never  knew  him  to  have  a 
cent.     He  is  a  worthless  one,  you  bet." 

Cleveridge  laughed  softly.  He  scented 
a  conspiracy ;  Boggs'  keeping  away  was 
explained.  "  What  can  I  do?  "  he  asked. 
"  I  can  send  to  New  York  for  my  lawyer 
and  will  give  you  any  bail  you  like." 

"  I  must  detain  you,"  replied  the 
Squire,  "  until  this  evening ;  then  we'll 
have  a  preliminary  hearing.  You  might 
be  able  to  square  yourself  with  Boggs, 
possibly." 

The  news  of  Cleveridge's  arrest  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  place.  It  was 
on  every  tongue. 

Highway  robbery ! 

Naturally  the  Squire's  great  sitting 
room,  in  which  the  hearing  took  place, 
was  crowded.  Everybody  was  astonished 
to  see  Ex- Judge  Huntington,  of  New 
York,  present. 

"  I  am  here  to  defend  an  old  client,"  he 
said  to  some  inquiring  friends. 

The  widow  and  her  party,  including 
the  English  contingent,  were  there,  and 
so  were  Featherface  and  his  female  rela- 
tives. 

Presently  Boggs  was  led  in  by  the 
Deputy  Sheriff.  He  was  asked  if  he 
were  still  determined  to  prefer  a  charge 
against  Cleveridge,  and  he  replied  that 
he  was.  Asked  to  tell  his  story,  he  stated 
at  the  beginning  that  he  was  a  common 
tramp.  On  the  preceding  evening  he 
had  happened  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Whitney  cottage  and  had  determined  to 
ask  for  food  and  shelter."  No  sooner  had 
he  presented  himself  at  the  door  than  the 
butler,  to  his  great  bewilderment,  bowed 
most  graciously  and  conducted  him 
around  to  a  window  looking  out  on  the 
veranda.  Inside  was  a  lively  party  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Boggs  was  aston- 
ished, and  was  about  to  ask  an  explana- 
tion, when,  at  that  moment,  the  butler 
threw  open  the  window  and  pushed  him 
in. 


"  Before  I  got  through  with  my  story," 
he  cried,  "  a  regular  Klondike  hit  me.  I 
was  loaded  with  gold  and  diamonds." 

The  rest  is  known  to  the  reader.  When 
Boggs  came  to  that  part  of  the  story 
where  Cleveridge  had  told  him  to  call  for 
the  $500,  the  Squire  interrupted  him 
abruptly. 

"  Well,  why  didn't  you  call  and  get 
the  money,"  he  asked. 

Before  any  one  had  a  chance  to  stop 
him  Boggs  replied :  "  Because  1  met  a 
young  man  earlv  this  morning  and 
showed  him  Mr.  Cleveridge's  card,  and 
he  looked  at  me  and  asked  me  what  busi- 
ness I  had  with  Cleveridge?  I  told  him 
about  the  robbery  and  the  promise.  Then 
the  young  man  said  that  if  I'd  get  out  a 
warrant  instead  he'd  give  me  a  thousand 
dollars. 

"  Can  you  point  out  this  self  consti- 
tuted champion  of  law  and  order  ?  "  asked 
the  ex-Judge. 

"  Yes,  there  he  is,"  replied  Boggs, 
pointing  to  Featherface. 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  ex-Judge. 
"  And  now  for  you,  my  man  ;  as  you  have 
determined  to  prosecute  my  client  for  al- 
leged highway  robbery,  I  might  as  well 
read  a  chapter  in  your  last  evening's  pro- 
ceedings, which  you,  for  obvious  reasons, 
have  omitted." 

The  ex-Judge  then  read  as  follows  : 

"  Last  night,  about  ten  o'clock,  two 
tramps  coming  from  opposite  directions, 
met  at  the  end  of  the  long  lane  that  leads 
to  the  Whitney  cottage,  and  engaged  in 
mortal  combat.  No.  1  had  taken  a  plug 
of  tobacco  from  his  pocket  and  was  about 
to  indulge  when  No.  2  ran  up,  seized  it 
and  jerked  it  away  from  him  ;  whereupon 
No.  1  struck  him  in  the  mouth  and 
knocked  out  a  couple  of  his  teeth.  Then 
No.  2  drew  an  ugly  knife,  and  quickly 
stabbed  the  other  several  times.  No.  1 
fell  upon  his  back  and  his  pale  face  shone 
in  the  moonlight.  The  second  tramp 
flung  his  knife  far  away,  and  giving  the 
body  of  his  victim  a  kick,  grunted  and 
started  up  the  lane  toward  the  house. 

"  The  whole  thing  consumed  less  than 
a  minute,  actual  time.  When  he  had 
gone  a  white  faced  trembling  young 
woman  emerged  from  a  clump  of  bushes, 
into  which  she  had  crept  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  the  tramps,  and  whence  she  had 
witnessed  the  whole  tragic  affair.  She 
went   softly  over  to  the   prostrate   man 
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and  looked  into  his  face.  She  then  put 
her  hand  to  his  heart ;  it  was  heating,  but 
very  faintly.  Then  the  girl  started  off 
and  ran  across  the  fields.  Presently  she 
returned  with  her  father,  and  together 
they  bore  the  unconscious  man  to  Dan 
I  Hggers's  cottage.  "  1  te  is  only  a  tramp," 
-rumbled  Diggers,  "  but  he  is  a  human 
being  for  all  that.  We'll  say  nothing  to 
nobody,  but  just  pull  him  through;  and 
when  he  is  well  enough  to  growl  we'll 
give  him  a  kick  and  send  him  about  his 
business." 

"That's  a  lie!  It's  an  infernal  lie," 
shrieked  Hoggs,  who  had  turned  very 
white.      '  There  was  no  one  there." 

"  Where,"  asked  the  Justice  calmly. 

The  ex-Judge  proceeded :  "  There  was 
some  one  there,"  loudly;  "Lizzie  Dig- 
gers." The  pale  girl  came  forward  and 
told  her  story.  Then  she  said,  "Mr. 
Dempsey  will  be  here  right  away ;  father 
is  helping  him."  Rut  Hoggs  waited  to 
hear  no  more.  With  an  oath  that 
gave  everybody  the  "  creeps,"  he  bolted 
through  the  window  and  dashed  down 
the  road. 

"  Shall  I  stop  him  ?  "  said  the  deputy. 

"  Stop  Silas  Boggs  when  he  is  trying 
to  get  away  from  this  county  ?  "  roared 
the  Squire,  "  not  if  you  value  your  of- 
ficial head." 

Everybody  laughed.  The  Justice  next 
asked,  "  Where  is  the  plaintiff  in  this 
case?  "  A  pause.  "  No  answer?  Well 
then,  T  don't  see  how  I  can  hold  the 
prisoner  for  the  Grand  Jury." 


Dempsey  now  arrived,  leaning  on  the 
arm  of  Diggers,  and  was  greeted  with 
cheers. 

The  ex-Judge  mounted  a  chair  and 
said  :  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  there  seems 
to  be  some  misapprehension  among  you 
as  to  the  identity  of  these  gentlemen, 
my  clients.  Let  me  introduce  them 
formally:  This  is  Mr.  Samuel  Cleveridge, 
president  of  the  celebrated  B.  &  X.  copper 
mine;  and  this  is  Mr.  John  Dempsey,  the 
sheep  king  of  Colorado.  I  infer  from 
what  has  been  told  me  that  they  have 
been  having  a  little  lark  with  some  of  you 
people."  Dempsey  came  forward  leading- 
Lizzie  Diggers  by  the  hand.  The  girl 
was  tall  and  handsome  and  had  traces  of 
refinement  in  her  face  utterly  inconsist- 
ent with  her  previous  environments. 
"  This  is  my  promised  wife,"  said  Demp- 
sey. "  She  took  me  in  and  saved  me 
when  I  was  a  tramp,  and  now  that  I  am 
a  millionaire  she  shall  not  shake  me." 
Mrs.  Whitney  crept  close  to  Cleveridge 
and  whispered  to  him,  and  he  jumped 
upon  a  chair  and  shouted  : 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I  would  not 
deem  these  proceedings  complete  were 
we  to  adjourn  without  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  our  friend  Featherface  for  his  patri- 
otic stand  for  law  and  order,  and  T  move 
that  you  gentlemen  who  will  not  '  take  a 
warning,"  contribute  your  valuables  to 
reimburse  him  for  the  one  thousand  dol- 
lars which  he  has  so  munificently  paid 
out." 

New   York  Ci  i  v. 


Coming    Events    in    Cuba. 

By  J.   W.   Whelpley. 


change    has    recently 
in  the  policy  of  the 


AX    important 
taken   place 

American  Government  toward  the 
Cuban  people.  Six  months  ago  the  ad- 
ministration still  hoped  that  the  annexa- 
tion sentiment  desired  would  lead  to  a 
union  of  Cuba  with  the  United  States 
with  the  full  consent  and  approbation  of 
both  people.  The  course  adopted  by 
ilr  American  authorities  in  handling  Is- 
land matters  has  all  been  with  this  idea 
in  view  until  within  the  last  two  months 
the  situation  has  required  an  entire 
change  of  front.  The  purpose  now  of 
the    American    Government    is   to   with- 


draw from  Cuba  fully  and  completely 
within  the  shortest  time  in  which  this 
move  can  be  accomplished. 

This  new  policy  has  been  adopted  only 
after  a  realization  of  the  hopelessness  of 
the  original  purpose.  The  visit  of  Mr. 
Root,  Secretary  of  War.  to  Cuba,  not 
in  the  very  long  ago,  resulted  in  a  convic- 
tion in  the  mind  of  that  clever  and  shrewd 
cabinet  official  that  the  situation  was  be- 
yond redemption  and  that  the  only  solu- 
tion possible  of  the  terribly  involved  state 
of  affairs  was  for  the  United  States  to  cut 
loose  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  let  the 
Cubans  fighl  it  out  among  themselves. 
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From  a  political  point  of  view  this 
move  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  American  people, 
who  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  United 
States  has  no  business  in  Cuba,  and  the 
sooner  they  are  allowed  to  try  the  ex- 
periment of  self  government  the  more 
honest  the  United  States  will  be  and 
more  closely  it  will  follow  the  program 
originally  conceived  for  our  dealings 
with  the  island.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  real  reason  for  present  haste,  for  the 
situation  in  Cuba  is  most  discouraging, 
so  far  as  the  relations  between  the  Amer- 
icans and  the  Cubans  are  concerned. 

Under  the  American  occupation  the 
national  party,  or  the  Revolutionists, 
have  secured  control  everywhere,  and  it 
needs  but  the  most  casual  knowledge  of 
the  Cuban  people  to  know  that  the  war 
party  is  composed  of  men  least  fitted  to 
conduct  a  civil  government.  The  call- 
ing of  a  constitutional  convention  was 
the  first  step  taken  by  the  United  States 
in  carrying  out  the  new  policy.  Six 
months  ago  there  was  no  intention  of 
calling  such  a  convention  for  at  least  a 
year.  It  was  not  believed  that  the  Cuban 
people  had  reached  that  point  when  such 
an  election  and  such  a  convention  could 
be  held  with  credit  or  profit  to  Cuba,  nor 
was  it  believed  that  the  conservative  ele- 
ment among  the  residents  of  the  island 
was  in  favor  of  such  haste.  This  belief 
has  been  justified  by  protests  which  have 
been  heard  since  the  call  was  issued  for 
this  convention. 

In  this  call,  which  was  written  by  the 
American  authorities,  there  was  a  clause 
providing  that  the  convention  should 
adopt  a  constitution  in  which  the  future 
relations  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States 
should  be  defined.  The  anti-American 
faction  in  Cuba,  which  is  the  party  now 
in  power,  immediately  seized  upon  this 
clause  as  evidence  that  the  United  States 
was  playing  a  double  game  and  did  not 
intend  to  give  them  real  independence. 
The  protest  against  the  Cubans  being 
hampered  in  any  such  way  in  the  building 
of  their  constitution  is  so  strong  and  so 
general  in  the  national  party  that,  in  view 
of  the  present  policy  of  the  American 
Government,  the  requirement  will  prob- 
ably be  waived. 

Cubans  and  Americans  have  been  grow- 
ing farther  apart  every  day  for  a  year 
past.     The  Cubans  say  frankly  that  as 


soon  as  they  have  secured  control  of  their 
own  affairs  they  intend  to  make  friendly 
commercial  treaties  with  France,  Ger- 
many and  Spain,  as  well  as  with  the 
United  States,  for  the  former  countries 
have  been  their  debtors  as  well  as  their 
creditors  in  the  years  gone  by.  ■  It  was 
no  part  of  the  original  scheme  of  the 
American  Government  that  Cuba  should 
have  a  distinctive  army  or  navy,  and 
both  of  these  items  are  considered  of 
great  importance  by  the  Cuban  leaders 
in  the  furnishing  of  the  new  republic. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  American 
occupancy  in  Cuba  commissions  were  ap- 
pointed to  revise  the  procedure  and  the 
system  of  nearly  every  branch  of  the 
Government,  and  the  Americans  on  these 
commissions  were  understood  to  be  the 
dominant  power.  Not  one  of  these  com- 
missions has  accomplished  a  single  step 
toward  the  desired  end  and  work  in 
connection  therewith  has  practically  been 
abandoned.  General  Wood  said  when 
he  first  took  hold  of  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment that  the  most  important  thing  of  all 
was  to  reform  the  courts,  and  he  stated 
emphatically  that  all  the  energies  of  the 
Americans  would  be  concentrated  upon 
this  most  desirable  reform.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  Cuban  courts  are  as 
corrupt  to-day  as  they  were  during  the 
Spanish  regime.  Judgments  are  bought 
and  sold  with  the  same  freedom,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  secure  the  conviction  of 
a  criminal  of  social  or  financial  impor- 
tance. This  is  thoroughly  exemplified  in 
the  recent  acquittal  of  every  one  of  the 
Custom  House  thieves  who  were  caught 
red  handed  in  their  depredations. 

How  soon  the  American  Government 
can  accomplish  its  purpose  of  withdraw- 
ing from  Cuba  is  now  purely  a  matter 
of  guess  work,  for  until  the  constitutional 
convention  completes  its  labors  and  the 
governmental  machinery  for  which  it 
will  provide  is  erected,  the  American 
power  must  continue.  This  might  be  a 
year  or  even  considerably  less.  The  the- 
ory underlying  this  new  policy  of  the 
American  Government  toward  Cuba  is 
the  belief  that  if  the  Cubans  are  given  the 
necessary  rope  they  will  hang  themselves, 
or  in  other  words,  they  will  quickly  prove 
that  an  American  control  is  necessary  for 
the  stability  of  the  political,  social  and 
commercial  structures  of  the  island.  Few 
who  are  familiar  with  the  conditions  in 
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Cuba  will  take  exception  to  this  conclu- 
sion. 

It  is  rather  interesting'  to  look  a  little 
into  the  future  and  consider  what  the 
first  Cuban  Congress  will  be  called  upon 
to  meet.  The  first  demand  will  be  for 
money,  and  the  first  large  appropriation 
called  for  will  be  to  pay  the  soldiers  of 
the  last  war.  At  the  time  of  the  munic- 
ipal elections  this  summer  these  soldiers 
were  allowed  to  vote,  and  the  muster 
rolls  were  accepted  as  evidence  of  service 
when  corroborated  by  discharge  papers. 
The  total  number  found  on  the  rolls  then 
was  45,000.  Since  that  time  27,000 
more  patriots  have  appeared  with  dis- 
charge papers  in  their  possession.  The 
amount  of  money  due  these  men  is  noted 
on  their  papers,  and  the  total  is  about 
$80,000,000.  At  the  price  which  Cuba 
would  probably  be  forced  to  sell  her 
bonds  it  would  take  $160,000,000  in  bonds 
to  pay  the  war  debt.  The  total  revenue 
of  the  island  is  now  $17,000,000.  and  al- 
lowing  that    it   has   not   appreciably    in- 


creased, the  interest  on  these  bonds  would 
absorb  half  of  the  island's  revenue.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assume  also  that  Cuban 
bonds  would  not  sell  even  at  this  price  if 
it  were  not  believed  that  in  time  the 
United  States  would  again  control  the  is- 
land and  guarantee  the  indebtedness  in- 
curred during  the  period  of  complete  in- 
dependence, which  now  seems  near  at 
hand,  but  which  will  pass  as  does  a  sum- 
mer season. 

The  conservative  and  property  owning 
element  in  Cuba  does  not  view  with  any 
satisfaction  the  present  outlook.  With 
the  consent  and  connivance  of  the  Amer- 
ican authorities  the  government  has  al- 
ready passed  into  the  hands  of  those  they 
consider  least  fitted  to  govern.  They  are 
free  to  say  that  the  United  States  did 
more  harm  than  good  in  Cuba  when  it 
drove  away  the  Spaniards  if  it  is  pro- 
posed to  turn  the  island  over  to  the  mer- 
cies of  the  Revolutionary  party,  whose 
methods  and  abilities  are  inferior  to  those 
of  the  former  rulers. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


The    Northern    City    of   Nome. 

By  Mary  Calkins   Brooke. 


THE  scenes  are  shifted  rapidly  at  this 
place. 

Thousands  of  people  who  came 
into  this  port  but  two  months  ago  are 
now  safe  in  their  Southern  homes  again, 
wiser  and  poorer  for  their  summer's  ex- 
perience. There  are  still  some  thousands 
of  people  here,  and  many  idlers  wander 
up  and  down  the  streets,  all  looking  as  if 
they  bad  just  bad  bad  news  from  home. 

It  has  rained  almost  steadily  for  the 
past  two  weeks,  and  the  new  town  no 
longer  wears  a  holiday  air.  The  high 
rubber  boots,  which  were  a  part  of  every 
cheechaco's  outfit,  and  which  looked  de- 
cidedly spectacular  at  first,  arc  now  all  in 
use.  Even  on  the  main  street  of  the 
town  men  pause  and  ponder  between 
footsteps,  and  on  the  second  street  back 
from  the  beach  men  and  horses  flounder 
helplessly,  and  become  an  hourly  exhibi- 
tion of  wo  and  danger  which  the  popu- 
lace assembles  to  watch  and  cheer — and 
sometimes  help. 

All    the    creeks   are    running    full    of 


water,  so  that  the  boomers  of  the  land 
can  no  longer  plead  the  lack  of  water 
for  sluicing,  but  must  soon  begin  to  show 
the  gold  to  substantiate  their  claims,  or 
else  admit  the  country  is  a  failure,  from 
the  miner's  standpoint. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  gold  is  being  taken 
out  of  creek  claims  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  is  being  discovered  from  time 
to  time  in  various  places  in  a  constantly 
widening  area  of  territory.  The  vicinity 
of  Council  City  has  found  favor  with 
miners  of  experience,  and  these  are  quiet- 
ly taking  possession  of  the  Golovin  Bay 
district,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
is  inaccessible,  and  provisions  are  high  in 
price  compared  with  that  now  asked  at 
this  point. 

Small  boats  put  off  from  time  to  time 
to  carry  miners  and  stores  up  and  down 
the  coast  even  to  such  distance  as  two 
hundred  miles.  Friends  here  are  terribly 
anxious  when  these  expeditions  are 
abroad,  and  many  a  mother  at  home 
would    have    her    anxiety    aggravated    if 
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she  could  know  of  the  dangers  to  which 
her  boys  expose  themselves  once  they 
find  defeat  staring  them  in  the  face. 

Bering  Sea  has  given  the  watchers  on 
these  shores  a  remarkable  exhibition  of 
treachery  and  restlessness  during  the  past 
fortnight.  In  June,  when  the  early  fleet 
of  fifty  or  more  steamers  was  arriving 
the  sea  was  calm  and  smiling.  All 
through  July  the  peace  lasted,  or  until 
August  was  near  at  hand.  Then  in  a 
day  the  breakers  were  lashed  into  a  fury, 
and  another  morning  saw  the  beach 
strewn  for  miles  with  wrecks  of  small 
craft  of  all  description. 

No  one  knows  how  many  lives  were 
lost,  tho  a  few  bodies  were  washed  upon 
a  shore  where  all  men  are  alike — and 
most  without  friends.  One  little  schooner 
flew  her  pathetic  signals  of  distress  all 
night,  and  all  the  townspeople  sighed  and 
sympathized,  but  could  not  lend  assist- 
ance. Rut  fate  was  only  jesting  with  the 
lives  of  these  poor  sailors,  for  the  morn- 
ing found  their  craft  high  and  dry  on  the 
beach,  and  themselves  drinking  friendly 
coffee  in  the  tents  of  strangers. 

A  few  business  houses  are  holding 
their  own  in  Nome,  tho  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  firm  outside  of  the  transportation 
companies  could  to-day  realize  in  any 
way  anything  like  the  amount  of  money 
they  originally  invested  in  their  enter- 
prises. Tales  of  wo  in  this  connection 
are  to  be  heard  on  every  side,  and  few, 
indeed,  are  the  men  who  are  now  fulfill- 
ing their  spring-time  promises  to  send 
for  their  wives  in  the  fall — "  if  we  do 
well." 

Canadian  money  is  current  here,  and 
that  fact  is  an  indication  as  to  the  popu- 
lation. Thousands  of  people  came  in 
here  from  Dawson  before  the  spring  fleet 
from  the  South  got  in.  These  people, 
locally  designated  as  "  sour  dough,"  were 
familiar  with  conditions  similar  to  those 
which  prevail  here,  and  they  proceeded  to 
skim  the  cream  of  the  situation,  and  to 
lay  various  and  sundry  traps  for  the  feet 
of  the  unwary  "  cheechacos."  Many  of 
them  had  themselves  suffered  loss  and 
disappointment  at  Dawson,  and  they  had 
learned  by  grim  experience  that  wealth 
is  not  to  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  taking- 
it  out  of  the  ground,  and  remains  after 
all  with  the  traders  and  the  tricksters 
rather  than  with  the  "  lucky  "  individuals 
who  take  out  the  gold,  and  appear  at  first 


blush  to  have  won  the  great  game  of 
chance. 

Judge  Arthur  H.  Noyes,  of  Minne- 
apolis, is  making  himself  comfortably  at 
home  at  Nome,  but  has  not  as  yet  given 
out  any  decisions  which  make  clear  what 
his  construction  of  the  law  with  regard  to 
alien  claims  will  be.  An  important  mat- 
ter which  has  been  defined  relates  to  the 
mining  districts  situated  within  the  ju- 
dicial district  over  which  the  Judge  pre- 
sides. This  district  is  one  of  the  three 
judicial  districts  arranged  for  by  the  new 
Alaska  Civil  Code  bill,  and  it  is  divided, 
according  to  Judge  Noyes's  decision,  into 
seven  mining  districts.  These  are  Cape 
Nome  Mining  District,  Port  Clarence, 
Council  City,  Chinik.  Dutch  Harbor, 
Kougarok  and  St.  Michael.  Court  com- 
missioners and  deputy  recorders  for  each 
district  have  been  appointed  by  the 
Judge,  and  mining  men  are  much  grati- 
fied that  the  boundaries  of  the  several 
districts  have  been  carefully  defined  and 
other  matters  so  aranged  as  to  simplify 
their  task  of  complying  with  the  law  in 
the  locating  and  recording  of  claims. 

A  Government  geographical  surveying 
party  is  also  at  work  in  this  vicinity  at 
present,  so  the  world  may  expect  before 
long  to  be  possessed  of  new  maps  of  the 
magnificent  distances  of  Alaska. 

Governor  Brady,  who  is  just  now  pay- 
ing an  official  visit  to  Nome,  is  firm  in 
the  faith  that  all  the  broad  lands  so 
vaguely  described  and  designated  by  un- 
familiar Indian  and  Russian  names  arc 
important,  habitable  and  hopeful.  Gov- 
ernor Brady  has  lived  in  Alaska  twenty- 
two  years,  and  has  been  always  enthu- 
siastic and  energetic  in  his  chosen  labor 
of  making  history  in  a  land  which  has 
seemed  but  an  abode  of  disaster,  suffer- 
ing and  death  to  disappointed  thousands 
even  in  the  present  year  of  grace. 

The  Governor  believes  that  the  valley 
of  the  Yukon  will  all  be  settled  and  pro- 
ductive, and  longs  for  the  day  when 
herds  shall  feed  on  the  abundant  grasses 
of  the  region,  and  the  man  with  the  hoe 
shall  redeem  the  wastes  where  oats  and 
barley,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
shall  fatten  in  the  kindly  summer's  sun — 
which  shines  on  the  just  and  on  the  un- 
just for  twenty- four  hours  at  a  stretch. 

Just  now  Governor  Brady  is  giving  his 
attention  to  the  condition  of  the  natives 
of  these  parts.     History  is  repeating  it- 
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self  once  more  in  this  connection,  and 
the  children  of  the  soil  are  perishing  in 
the  path  of  advancing  civilization  at  a 
rate  that  is  terrifying  to  the  humane. 
Prospectors  on  isolated  trails  on  the 
mainland  have  found  hoelies  of  natives 
unbnried,  sometimes  on  the  trail  itself, 
sometimes  in  the  native  huts.  Of  some 
families  none  were  left  alive  save  little 
lonely  children,  some  of  which  have  been 
brought  into  town  to  be  cared  for  by  the 
charitable,  and  perhaps  to  be  sent  south- 
ward to  be  educated  and  cared  for  by  the 
Government — of  which  they  have  not  yet 
even  heard. 

Death  has  reaped  a  harvest  at  St. 
Michael  also,  and  the  native  villages  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Island  have  been  near- 
ly depopulated.  The  epidemic  which  is 
clearing  the  way  for  a  new  population  re- 
sembles pneumonia  of  a  malignant  type. 
The  Government  has  already  been  ap- 
pealed to  in  the  matter,  for  the  natives 
have  neither  means  nor  intelligence  to 
cope  with  the  unhappy  situation. 

Residents  of  Nome  arc  greatly  dis- 
tressed because  of  the  stories  which  have 
been  published  in  the  South  to  the  effect 
that  the  country  is  pestilence  ridden.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  tho  there  have  been 
many  cases  of  pneumonia  severe  enough 
to  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  physicians 
of  the  town,  the  health  of  this  commu- 
nity of  argonauts  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  remarkably  good,  considered  in  the 
aggregate.  The  conditions  are  un- 
comfortable and  disheartening,  but  the 
"  stampeders  "  are  all  ready  and  waiting 
for  another  cry.  If  the  report  of  a  new 
discovery  of  gold  were  to  come  this  time 
from  the  North  Pole  itself  there  is  no 
question  but  it  would  meet  with  ready 
response. 

Within  the  next  week  or  two  it  will  be 
possible  to  show  some  figures  regarding 
the  season's  output  of  gold.  Of  course, 
the  amount  will  be  much  less  than  was 
expected,  because  of  the  recent  drought. 
1  Towever,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there 


lias  already  fallen  more  rain  than  is 
needed,  so  that  complaints  are  already 
coming  in  of  the  destruction  of  flumes, 
etc.,  by  high  water  in  the  creeks  and  riv- 
ers, the  dusty  gold  scales  of  the  town  are 
being  taken  down  from  the  shelves  at 
last." 

Any  amount  of  building  is  going  on 
just  now,  because  the  rains  have  made 
the  tents  uncomfortable.  The  houses 
which  are  replacing  the  canvas  homes  are 
tight  and  warm,  albeit  of  small  dimen- 
sions and  of  modest  appearance.  A  one- 
story  structure,  twelve  by  twenty  feet  in 
size,  is  offered  for  rent  for  the  winter  at 
$75  a  month.  The  location  of  the  house 
is  good,  as  it  is  within  a  block  of  the  fash- 
ionable hotel  of  Nome,  and  close  to  the 
temporary  court  house  and  the  row  of 
frame  buildings,  where  lawyers  are 
packed  in  their  tiny  offices  like  sardines 
in  a  box. 

Rooms  and  cabins  are  greatly  in  de- 
mand, and  little  bare  papered  rooms,  ten 
by  twelve  feet  in  dimensions,  are  snapped 
up  at  $50  a  month.  It  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary at  present  to  be,  like  Julius  Caesar, 
"  in  the  midst  of  things."  A  few  blocks 
in  the  favored  localities  are  kept  passable 
by  means  of  planks,  but  wo  to  the  trav- 
eler who  inadvertently  steps  off  the  edge 
of  the  mud-covered  boards.  Even 
"  freezing  up "  would  be  a  welcome 
change  from  the  present  distressing  con- 
dition of  the  town,  except  that  it  would 
put  an  end  to  the  influx  of  the  coveted 
yellow  metal  which  promises  so  much. 

Everything,  except  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables,  can  be  purchased  here  at  pres- 
ent at  a  little  more  or  less  than  double 
San  Francisco  prices.  Kerosene  costs 
fifty  cents  a  gallon,  and  is  the  staple  fuel, 
even  with  coal  down  to  $25  per  ton.  It 
is  said  the  prices  of  necessities  will  rise 
when  there  is  no  chance  of  more  stores 
being  brought  in,  tho  the  transportation 
companies  have  quantities  of  everything 
here,  and  probably  could  afford  to  sell  all 
winter  at  the  present  rates. 

Nome,  Alaska,  August  n,  1900. 
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Colonial  Civil  Service.* 

Whether  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment will  be  permanently  charged  with 
the  administration  of  colonies  or  not  can 
hardly  be  foretold ;  but  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  it  is  so  charged  at  the  present 
moment.  Whatever  information,  there- 
fore, can  be  obtained  concerning  the 
methods  employed  by  other  governments 
in  their  colonial  administrations  should 
be  welcome  to  all  citizens  who  desire  to 
see  our  new  responsibilities  honorably 
discharged.  Prof.  Lowell  has  made  the 
study  of  government  in  its  various  forms 
his  specialty,  and  the  facts  which  he  here 
presents  are  stated  with  admirable  lucid- 
it)  and  judgment.  We  hear  much  of  the 
necessity  of  copying  the  example  of  Eng- 
land, but  very  little  of  the  particular  in- 
stitutions which  we  are  expected  to  copy, 
and  still  less  of  the  peculiarities  of  our 
own  government  which  make  it  imprac- 
ticable to  copy  at  all  without  essential 
modifications.  The  perusal  of  this  book 
will  enable  us  to  understand  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  experience  of  other  coun- 
tries as  well  as  by  that  of  our  own.  Es- 
pecially enlightening  is  the  chapter  on 
Haileyburg  College,  contributed  by  Pro- 
r  Stephens,  some  of  whose  forbears 
wire  trained  there,  and  who  attended  the 
college  when  a  boy,  altho  its  character 
had  then  been  changed. 

In  an  Asiatic  colony,  it  needs  hardly 
be  said,  an  untrained  man,  suddenly  ap- 
pointed, would  be  helpless,  no  matter 
how  great  his  capacity.  Ignorant  of  the 
language,  the  customs,  and  the  thoughts 
of  the  people,  he  may.  with  the  best  in- 
tentions in  the  world,  provoke  an  out- 
break like  the  Indian  Mutiny.  The  only 
competent  administrators  of  such  a  col- 
ony are  men  acquainted  with  the  lan- 
guage and  the  conditions  under  which 
the  government  must  be  carried  on.  Such 
acquaintance  must  be  gained  in  youth, 

•Colonial  Civil  Service.  The  Selection  and  Training 
of  Colonial  Officials  in  E»g/and.  LLolland.  and  France. 
By  A.  Lawrence  Lowell.  With  an  account  of  the  East 
India  College  at  Hailevbiirg  (rSob-1837.)  By  H  Morse 
Stephens.  (New  Vork  :  The  Macmillan  Co.  1900  ) 


and  in  order  to  induce  young  men  to  pre- 
pare themselves  they  must  be  assured  of 
permanency  of  employment  and  of  lib- 
eral compensation.  They  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  give  up  all  chances  of  success 
in  other  pursuits  by  expatriating  them- 
selves, unless  their  tenure  is  made  secure 
and  their  remuneration  fixed.  Some- 
thing resembling  the  system  of  military 
education  and  tenure  of  office  which  we 
have  developed  in  this  country  appears 
to  be  the  ideal  which  should  be  aimed  at 
in  creating  a  colonial  civil  service. 

A  system  of  this  kind  was  in  fact  de- 
veloped at  Haileyburg  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century.  So  early  as  1784  the  ap- 
pointment of  India  officials,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  perquisites  of  the  Direct- 
ors of  the  Company,  was  regulated  by 
act  of  Parliament,  and  in  1793  it  was 
provided  that  vacancies  should  be  filled 
by  promotion.  As  the  Company  enlarged 
its  governing  functions,  it  found  it  de- 
sirable to  have  better  trained  servants, 
and  Lord  Wellesley.  when  Governor- 
General,  founded  a  college  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam, Calcutta,  in  1800,  where  law  and 
Oriental  subjects  were  taught  till  1854. 
As  the  requirements  increased,  an  East 
India  college  was  established  at  Hailey- 
burg in  1806,  and  this  became  the  regu- 
lar door  of  entrance  into  the  civil  service. 
The  Directors  still  retained  the  power  of 
appointment,  but  their  nominees  were 
obliged  to  take  the  Haileyburg  course. 
While  the  teaching  was  on  the  whole 
good,  the  discipline  of  the  institution  suf- 
fered from  the  control  of  the  Directors, 
whose  nominees  were  often  proteges. 
Largely  through  the  influence  of  Macau- 
lav,  the  college  was  abolished  in  185.5,  the 
Directors  wTere  deprived  of  the  right  of 
nomination,  and  the  service  was  thrown 
open  to  all  who  could  pass  a  suitable  ex- 
amination. For  reasons  assigned  by  Ma- 
caulay,  the  examination  was  made  such 
as  could  be  passed  by  men  who  had  taken 
the  first  degree  in  arts  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge, and  required  no  special  acquaint- 
ance with  Asiatic  subjects.  Those  who 
passed    the    examination    then    devoted 
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themselves,  for  one  or  two  years,  to  the 

study  of  the  special  duties  which  thev 
were  to  assume.  For  the  particulars  of 
the  system  that  has  been  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  principles  we  must 
refer  to  the  admirable  account  given  by 
Professor  Lowell.  Xor  can  we  do  other- 
wise concerning  the  systems  of  Holland 
and  France,  and  the  comparison  of  them 
with  that  of  England. 

The  reasons  which  he  gives  for  regard- 
ing the  system  of  a  special  college,  which 
England  abandoned,  as  better  suited  to 
our  conditions  than  the  system  which 
supplanted  it,  appear  to  us  conclusive.  In 
England,  Professor  Lowell  observes, 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  against  making 
appointments  to  office  on  grounds  of  per- 
sonal favoritism,  while  there  is  no  serious 
opposition  to  basing  appointments  on  a 
standard  of  scholarship  which  practical- 
ly confines  them  to  a  small  educated 
class.  In  America  the  popular  feeling  is 
very  nearly  the  reverse  on  both  these 
points.  Our  laws  require  the  Federal 
offices  in  Washington  to  be  divided 
among  the  States  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation ;  a  rule  as  absurd  in  theory  as  it  is 
immutable  in  practice.  No  colonial  serv- 
ice could  be  established  on  a  permanent 
basis  which  did  not  recognize  the  facts 
of  our  political  life.  The  best  branches 
of  our  public  service  are  those  officered 
by  the  graduates  of  Annapolis  and  West 
Point,  and  these  institutions  have  been 
enabled  to  maintain  their  standards  be- 
cause the  appointments  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  according  to 
population.  No  doubt  the  selection  of 
candidates  for  a  colonial  service  by  poli- 
ticians is  not  an  ideal  system  ;  but  it  has 
given  us  military  and  naval  officers  of 
good  quality.  Some  scandalous  cases 
have  occurred,  where  politicians  succeed- 
ed in  keeping  their  nominees  in  when  the 
authorities  of  the  schools  would  have 
turned  them  out;  but  these  cases  are  ex- 
ceptional. Most  of  the  poor  material  is 
eliminated:  and  the  knowledge  that  the 
discipline  is  seven;  deters  the  poor  ma- 
terial from  offering  itself.  A  college  of 
this  kind  might  properly  undertake  the 
training  of  men  for  consular  and  diplo- 
matic pursuits  as  well  as  civil  administra- 
tion; and  if  we  are  to  have  an  efficient 
foreign  service,  it  will  probably  have  to 
be  developed  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Professor  Lowell. 


Frederico  Garlanda.  Guglielmo 
Shakespeare.  If,  Poeta  k  L'Nomo. 
(Roma:  Societa  Editrice  Lasiale.)  Dr. 
Garlanda  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  living 
Italian  scholars  and  critics.  His  writings 
show  not  only  careful  and  conscientious 
studw  but  excellence  of  style  and  indi- 
viduality of  thought.  He  has  written  a 
number  of  philological,  critical  and  de- 
scriptive works,  among  them  La  Nuovo 
Deniocrazia  Americana,  La  Filosofia 
Dclle  Parole  axidThc Fortunes  of  Words, 
some  of  which  have  passed  through  sev- 
eral editions.  Dr.  Garlanda  took  his  de- 
gree in  the  University  of  Turin,  after 
which  he  lived  for  some  time  in  England 
and  America,  and  at  present  he  is  editor 
of  Minerva,  a  review  established  by  him 
in  Rome.  He  has  sat  as  a  member  of  the 
Italian  Parliament,  and  is  Professor  of 
English  Philology  in  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity of  Rome.  The  present  book 
is  the  most  considerable  and  most  gen- 
erally interesting  of  all  of  Dr.  Gar- 
landa's  works.  A  short  biography 
of  Shakespeare,  with  a  sketch  of  his 
time,  is  followed  by  studies  of  Shake- 
speare's more  important  dramas.  The 
attitude  of  Dr.  Garlanda  is  Italian,  and 
for  this  reason  his  critical  observations 
are  replete  with  a  certain  freshness  and 
touched  here  and  there  with  interesting 
critical  naivete;  at  least,  so  it  appears  to 
us.  His  style  is  vivid,  sometimes  verg- 
ing upon  preciosity,  and  we  have  noted 
all  through  the  pages  certain  tricks  of 
expression  evidently  caught  from  fin  de 
siecle  English  and  American  essayists. 
Hut  somehow  this  tensity  of  line  and  this 
stacking  of  color  go  well  in  the  Italian, 
and  it  is  comforting  to  find  a  Latin  intel- 
lect so  able  to  comprehend  and  expound 
the  subtlest  beauties  and  deepest  mean- 
ings of  Shakespeare.  While  the  point  of 
view  occupied  by  Dr.  Garlanda  is  wholly 
Italian,  the  method  of  his  criticism  and 
the  conclusions  reached  by  him  have 
clearly  been  affected  in  no  small  degree 
by  his  English  reading  and  studw  lli> 
sketch  of  Shakespeare's  life  gives  noth- 
ing new,  of  course;  but  it  is  a  bit  of 
charming  composition,  a  little  essay  full 
of  striking  phrasc-s  and  gleams  ni  schol- 
arly insight.  The  studies  of  the  plays 
will  be  interesting  reading  supplement- 
ary to  the  best  English  editions  of  Shake- 
speare. They  cast  a  fine  alien  light,  so  to 
call  it,  into  the  mass  oi  commentary  and 
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discussion.     The  book  is  well  worth  a 
good  English  translation. 
Catholic  Faith  and  Practice.     A 

Manual  of  Theology.  Part  II.  By  fin- 
Rev.  Alfred  G.  Mortimer,  D.D.,  Rector 
of  St.  Mark's,  Philadelphia.  (Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  $2.50.)  After  an 
interval  of  little  more  than  a  year,  we 
have  the  second  volume  of  this  attempt 
to  discover  a  Catholic  theology  for  an 
un-Catholic  Church  ;  or,  in  other  words, 
to  elaborate  a  manual  of  Theology  on 
strictly  High  Anglican  principles.  The 
author  is  rector  of  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
church.  His  manual,  in  two  volumes, 
is  an  attempt  to  construct  a  theology 
with  the  least  possible  element  of  Prot- 
estantism in  it.  In  the  chapter  on  the 
study  of  theology  he  lays  down  a  course 
for  students  which  begins  with  the 
Sum  ma  of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Peter 
Lombard's  Sentences,  and  runs  through 
the  main  stream  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
scholastics  or,  as  he  calls  them,  "  Latin 
theologians,"  and  commends  their  works 
as  the  best.  His  elaborate  Table  of  "  Prin- 
cipal Theologians  and  Writers  of  the 
Church  *'  includes  not  one  Protestant. 
The  elaborate  list  of  works  consulted  or 
"  referred  to  in  the  preparation  "  of  the 
manual  shows  how  exclusively  his  stud- 
ies have  been  in  this  line,  and  how  little 
he  has  drawn  from  the  theologians  of  the 
modern  and  living  church.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  make  up  of  this  second  vol- 
ume leaves  a  curious  impression  of  what 
the  author  believes  theology,  the  highest 
and  most  important  of  all  the  sciences,  to 
be  made  of.  He  begins  with  devoting 
76  of  his  469  pages  to  a  technical,  ec- 
clesiastical, sacramental  and  canonical 
discussion  of  "Holy  Matrimony;"  cu- 
rious, interesting  and  instructive,  but 
with  hardly  a  word  in  it  on  the  broad 
Christian,  ethical,  social,  religious,  or 
juridical  principles  that  control  it.  Next 
we  have  56  pages  on  "  Holy  Orders," 
mainly  taken  up  with  answering  Roman 
Catholic  objections  to  Anglican  orders. 
Then  come  14  pages  on  "  Extreme  Unc- 
tion ;  "30  on  "  The  Rule  of  Faith,"  and 
34  on  "  The  Limits  of  Theological  Spec- 
ulation," before  he  arrives  at  "  The  Holy 
Scriptures,"  which  he  cuts  off  short  with 
47.  His  17  pages  on  "Justification" 
are  masterly,  a  philippic  against  the 
"  Protestant  "  view  of  the  subject.  "  The 
Cardinal     Virtues,"    "The    Theological 


Virtues,"  "The  Mystery  of  Suffering" 
and  "  Death  "  take  up  63  pages  more,  and 
then  we  come  plump  on  "  The  Inter- 
mediate State  "  with  the  author's  defini- 
tion and  doctrine  of  Purgatory ;  "  Pray- 
ers for  the  Dead,"  with  the  argument 
therefor  as  biblical  and  salutary ;  and 
"  The  Invocation  of  the  Saints,"  in  which 
we  read  again  the  old  familiar  Roman 
Catholic  distinction  between  latria  as  the 
"  supreme  worship  due  to  God  alone. 
.  .  .  Dulia  as  that  secondary  venera- 
tion which  is  given  to  Saints  and  Angels. 
.  .  .  Hyperdulia,  a  subdivision  of 
dulia,  .  .  .  the  veneration  given  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin  '  as  the  most  exalted 
of  mere  creatures.'  '  A  serious  omis- 
sion in  this  section  is  that  it  contains  no 
Hagiology,  not  even  a  little  list  of  the 
principal  Saints  and  Angels. 

Pulmonary  Tuberculosis — Its  Mod- 
ern Prophylaxis  and  the  Treatment 
in  Special  Institutions  and  at  Home. 
By  S.  A.  Knopf,  M.D.  With  Descrip- 
tions and  Illustrations  of  the  Most  Im- 
portant Sanitaria  of  Europe,  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  (P.  Blackiston'- 
Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.)  This  book 
takes  the  bold  and  unequivocal  position 
that  consumption  is  a  preventable  and 
curable  disease,  and  proceeds  to  fortify 
the  position  by  facts  and  figures.  The 
author  has  gone  over  every  region  of  his 
field  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  bring- 
ing together  a  multitude  of  proofs  of  the 
curability  of  the  disease,  as  shown  by  au- 
topsies of  numerous  subjects  dead  of  the 
disease,  and  many  testimonies  of  living 
men  cured  by  the  modern  methods  now 
put  in  practice  in  many  most  successful 
sanitoria.  He  shows  how  the  conveying 
of  it  from  person  to  person  is  to  be  com- 
bated, and  startles  us  by  his  demonstra- 
tion of  our  danger  from  the  great  preva- 
lence of  bovine  tuberculosis.  His  careful 
account  of  the  situation,  structure,  meth- 
ods and  success  of  the  celebrated  institu- 
tions in  Europe  and  America  where  cures 
are  being  constantly  effected  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  features  of  a  highly  im- 
portant volume,  one  that  really  increases 
our  positive  knowledge. 

From  India  to  the  Planet  Mars. 
A  Study  of  a  Case  of  Somnambulism. 
With  Glossolalia.  By  Th.  Flournoy, 
Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  Univer- 
sity  of    Geneva.      Translated    by   Daniel 
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B.  Vermilye.  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  $1.50.)  We  arc  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  college  professors  and  all 
other  sincere  students  and  workers  in  lit- 
erature, science  and  art.  What  they  se- 
riously offer  as  the  result  of  careful  inves- 
tigation always  attracts  us  pleasantly 
and  stirs  our  anticipations  to  generous 
activity.  We  draw  the  line,  however,  at 
a  book  like  this  if  we  must  be  expected 
to  take  its  contents  gravely  and  serious- 
ly. We  do  not  take  it  seriously.  As  a 
piece  of  romance  we  can  examine  it  crit- 
ically, although  it  .can  make  no  appeal  to 
our  taste.  It  is  an  extravagant  and  in 
places  a  silly  story  of  somnambulism 
tricked  out  in  the  garb  of  science.  Pro- 
fessor Flournoy  assumes  a  judicial  at- 
titude, arranges  his  "  facts  "  with  scien- 
tific care,  wears  an  air  of  unprejudiced 
reserve,  and  indeed  maintains  a  strict 
show  of  impartial  desire  for  truth.  But 
what  are  we  to  say  of  all  this  stuff  about 
Helene  Smith  and  her  doings?  Taken 
as  romance  it  falls  far  below  Poe's  mes- 
meric tales.  Taken  as  the  report  of  scien- 
tific investigation,  which  we  are  told  it 
really  is,  it  appears  on  its  face  to  be  the 
work  of  misguided  sincerity.  Such  a 
work  may  be  worth  while ;  but  we  are 
not  convinced  that  it  is  anything  but  over- 
strained curiosity  duped  by  fraud. 

The  Epistles  of  Paul  the  Apostle, 
to  the  Thessalonians,  Corinthians, 
Galatians,  Romans  and  Piiilippians. 
By  James  Drummond,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
Principal  of  Manchester  College,  Ox- 
ford. (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.00.) 
This  is  Volume  V  of  The  International 
Hand-books  to  the  New  Testament,  is 
published  under  the  editorial  supervision 
of  Orello  Cone,  D.D.,  and  designed  to 
bring  the  results  of  critical  scholarship 
within  reach  of  students  who  do  not 
know  Greek  and  are  not  trained  to  deal 
with  the  technical  problems  of  the  sacred 
text,  and  to  do  this  on  a  liberal  basis  and 
in  a  liberal  manner.  Dr.  Drummond 
has  taken  up  this  problem  with  judicious 
appreciation  of  the  question  how  far  it  is 
safe,  when  all  the  lighl  we  can  have  is 
in  me  too  much,  to  open  out  the  problems 
1  if  biblical  criticism  before  such  students. 
Me  treats  them  with  the  utmost  frank- 
ness and  honesty,  i  le  makes  no  pru- 
dential reservations,  but  he  steers  clear 
ol  subtleties  and  technicalities,  and  puts 
nothing   in   his   text    that    cannot    he  ade 


quately  appreciated  in  plain  English.  As 
to  his  view  of  inspiration,  he  believes 
that  God  has  given  us.  in  the  Scriptures, 
truth  hemmed  in  by  human  limitations, 
which  leave  much  to  our  own  experience 
and  spiritual  judgment,  and  that  we 
must  learn  to  accept  the  revelation  God 
has  made  on  his  own  conditions.  Dr. 
Drummond  applies  this  theory  freely 
and  with  full  recognition  of  Paul's  Rab- 
binic limitations.  His  Introductions, 
however,  are  invariably  strengthening  to 
faith.  They  introduce  no  suspicions 
and  leave  no  trail  of  doubt  behind  them. 
The  six  Epistles  treated  in  this  volume 
are  the  core  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  teach- 
ing. They  are  expounded  in  a  large, 
clear,  strong  and  thorough  way,  which 
brings  out  the  Apostle's  thought,  point 
and  argument  remarkably  well,  in  just 
and  adequate  exposition.  Occasionally 
Dr.  Drummond  disappoints  us ;  as,  for 
example,  in  his  exposition  of  the  crit- 
ical passage,  Philippians  ii,  5-1 1,  with 
its  doctrine  of  the  humiliation  of  Christ 
and  the  assertion  of  his  pre-existent 
equality  with  God.  Dr.  Drummond 
raises  the  question  whether  "  being  in 
the  form  of  God  "  applies  to  the  meta- 
physical or  the  moral  and  spiritual  es- 
sence of  God,"  inclining  to  the  latter  in- 
terpretation. Kxamples  like  those 
suggest  that  the  work,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
is  done  in  harmony  with  the  opinion  pub- 
lished by  the  editor,  Dr.  Cone,  in  his 
volume  on  Paul,  that  there  is  no  trace  in 
his  Epistles  of  the  essential  Trinity. 

Tin-:  Sword  of  Tin-:  King.  By  R<>n- 
ahl  Macdonald.  (New  York:  The 
Century  Company.  $1.50.)  A  stirring 
romance  of  the  days  of  William  ^\ 
Orange,  most  excellently  written  and 
composed  with  considerable  dramatic 
skill.  The  heroine  does  some  wonderful 
things,  but  telling  the  story  herself,  she 
makes  them  appear  not  in  the  least  im- 
probable, once  the  reader  is  under  her 
vivacious  charm.  We  do  not  mean  thai 
The  Sword  of  the  King  is  anything  like 
a  great  story;  it  is  readable,  full  of  ro- 
mantic color,  brisk  enough  in  movement, 
sufficiently  touched  with  historical  truth 
and  not  lacking  in  thrilling  incidents. 
Mo>t  readers,  old  and  young,  will  In'  in- 
terested in  it  from  start  to  finish  :  to  many 
it  will  he  an  unmixed  delight.  We  have 
read  it  without  a  moment's  slack  in  the 
strain  of  its   fascination,  and  so  we  pass 
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it  on  confident  that  the  public  will  find  it 
worthy  of  a  generous  welcome. 

Stanford's  Stories.  Tales  of  a 
Young  University.  By  Charles  K. 
Field  and  Will  H.  Irwin.  (New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.25.)  These 
thirteen  stories  of  life  at  Leland  Stanford 
University  certainly  are  brim  full  of  the 
latest  college  spirit,  taste  and  slang.  They 
are  bright,  light,  breezy,  with  a  plenty  of 
sharp  contrasts  and  amusing  incidents. 
To  read  them  is  to  feel  a  genuine  breath 
of  school  frolic  and  enterprise  blowing 
out  of  the  pages.  Not  to  overpraise  a 
book  of  boyish  and  girlish  triviality,  we 
may  add  that  one  reads  it  mostly  with 
a  grin  and  with  a  sense  of  how  little  it 
takes  to  amuse  a  mind  hospitably  open  to 
wandering  tales  of  happy  days. 

Modern  Interpretations  of  the 
Gospel  Life.  By  Adolf  Augustus 
Berle,  Minister  of  the  Brighton  Church, 
Boston.  (The  Pilgrim  Press,  Boston. 
8vo.  $2.00.)  Happy  is  the  minister 
who  can  serve  his  congregation  with  such 
ministrations  as  these,  and  happy  the  con- 
gregation which  is  permitted  to  enjoy 
them.  As  sermons  they  have  the  merits 
and  the  defects  of  unwritten  discourses. 
They  are  unequal  in  merit,  but  we  have 
yet  to  find  one  of  the  twenty-seven  to 
which  it  would  not  have  been  a  distinct 
privilege  to  listen.  The  preacher  never 
gets  beyond  his  depth,  and  never  wanders 
off  into  subjects  which  have  no  distinct 
relation  to  the  ministry  of  the  pulpit.  He 
is  sound,  sane  and  judicious  in  treating 
of  property,  politics  and  sociology.  He 
has  an  unusual  gift  of  literary  expres- 
sion, and  some  of  his  addresses  are  al- 
most poetic  in  conception,  as,  for  exam- 
ple, the  one  on  "  The  Daily  Dust  of 
Life."  Whatever  his  subject,  he  never 
fails  to  place  it  in  the  strong  light  of 
some  large,  helpful  and  inspiring  Chris- 
tian illumination. 

Political  Parties  in  the  United 
States.  By  James  H.  Hopkins.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.50.) 
In  this  large  book  we  have  a  very  use- 
ful and  interesting  account  of  the  polit- 
ical parties  of  the  United  States  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Government,  together 
with  a  consideration  of  the  conditions 
attending  their'  formation  and  develop- 
ment, to  which  are  added  copies  of  the 
party  platforms  from  election  to  election 


throughout  the  various  political  periods. 
The  author  has  been  a  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Pennsylvania.  His  book,  we 
should  think,  must  appeal  to  every  stu- 
dent of  American  politics.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  contents  makes  reference 
easy,  and  there  is  an  index  by  which  the 
student  can  quickly  find  any  desired  in- 
formation. It  is  a  book  that  should  be  in 
every  political  library. 

A  Condensed  History  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  by  Victor  Durny,  and  A 
Condensed  History  of  Modern  Times, 
by  the  same.  Both  Translated  from  the 
"  Histoire  Generale."  Revised  and  Ed- 
ited by  Edzvin  A.  Grosvenor,  Professor 
of  European  History  in  Amherst  College. 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  75  cents 
and  $1.00.)  The  first  edition  of  these 
hand-books  came  out  two  years  ago. 
They  remain  substantially  unchanged. 
Their  strong  points  as  hand-books  are 
their  graphic  vitality  of  style;  the  au- 
thor's instinct  for  the  characteristic 
points  which  carry  the  significance  of  the 
history  in  them ;  his  thorough  apprecia- 
tion of  the  times,  the  people  and  the 
manifold  elements  of  their  civilization ; 
the  natural  arrangement  of  his  matter 
so  as  not  to  break  up  historic  groups, 
leaving  the  ground  clear  for  each  his- 
toric movement  to  develop  itself,  and 
the  comparative  perspective  of  the  whole. 
The  relative  and  comparative  valuation 
of  the  complex  and  comprehensive  ele- 
ments of  the  history  are  probably  worked 
out  with  greater  precision  and  distinct- 
ness in  these  hand-books  than  in  any 
other  which  compares  with  them  in  brev- 
ity. 

From  Sand  Hill  to  Pine.  By  Bret 
Harte.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  $1.25.)  Six  short  stories  by  a  past 
master  of  the  story-teller's  art.  They  are 
all  notably  good.  Not  Mr.  Harte's  very 
best,  yet  far  above  and  beyond  compari- 
son with  the  common  run  of  tales.  As  in 
the  first  brilliant  sketches  of  Pacific  Slope 
life  which  gave  Mr.  Harte  his  world- 
wide fame,  so  in  these  there  flashes  the 
indescribable  electricity  of  genius.  "  A 
Niece  of  Snap-Shot  Harry's  "  is  almost 
as  good  as  "  Tennessee's  Partner "  or 
the  "  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,"  so  far  as 
sharp  and  effective  character  sketching 
goes.  Indeed,  all  six  of  the  stories  hold 
some  strong  traces  of  the  old  Bret  Harte 
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fascination.  For  a  book  to  read  in  the 
summer  hammock  \vc  should  turn  confi- 
dently to  this. 

Woman  and  Artist.  By  Max  O'Rcll. 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  $1.25.) 
In  trying  his  hand  at  writing  a  novel  M. 
Blouet  chose  a  light  plot  and  a  fittingly 
pleasing  style,  which  is  neither  trivial  nor 
over  serious.  The  story,  short  and  crisp, 
discusses  art  and  life  from  a  professional 
point  of  view  across  the  fields  of  love  and 
matrimony.  Its  main  flavor  is  decidedly 
French,  altho  the  scene  is  the  artist  quar- 
ter of  London.  Both  the  hero  and  hero- 
ine are  artists,  and  the  plot,  such  as  it  is, 
turns  upon  some  slight  but  nearly  fatal 
mistakes  and  misunderstandings  between 
the«i.  In  the  end  it  all  turns  out  well. 
We  see  no  reason  for  giving  this  book 
any  distinct  praise  or  marked  disap- 
proval. It  is  mediocre  in  everything 
save  the  vein  of  light  portraiture,  or  char- 
acter sketching  which  runs  through  it. 
This  is  delicate  and  fine. 

Recollections  of  a  Missionary  in 
the  Great  West.  By  Rev.  Cyrus  Town- 
scud  Brady.  New  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  $1.25.)  Archdeacon  Brady 
writes  always  with  an  infectious  enthusi- 
asm. It  is  impossible  to  read  his  pages 
without  warming  to  the  man.  In  this 
book  he  sketches  in  his  characteristic 
style  the  amusing,  pathetic  and  some- 
times sharply  dramatic  experiences  of  a 
missionary  out  West.  It  is  genuine  life 
that  he  so  vividly  projects,  and  yet  we 
feel  the  effect  of  a  strong,  sympathetic 
and  to  some  degree  unruly  imagination 
which  hangs  over  everything  a  haze  of 
color  soft  and  shaded  with  sentiment  of 
varying  cast.  No  reader  will  lay  aside 
the  book  untouched  by  its  fine  spirit  and 
its  genuine  reflections  of  Western  life. 

Our  New  Prosperity.  By  Ray  Stan- 
nard  Baker.  (New  York:  Doubleday  & 
McClure  Co.  $1.25.)  The  remarkable 
business  activity  and  general  material 
prosperity  which  have  prevailed  in  the 
United  States  for  two  or  three  years  are 
set  forth  statistically  in  this  book,  with 
some  eloquent  and  elucidating  comment. 
The  result  is  certainly  very  impressive, 
even  after  due  allowance  for  statistical 
errors  and  exaggerations.  Such  a  vast 
increase  in  our  material  goods  ought  to 
signify  a  considerable  improvement  in 
the  standard  of  living. 


Cake  and  Treatment  of  Epileptics. 
Illustrated  by  William  Pryor  Letch- 
worth,  LL.D.,  author  of  "  The  Insane  in 
Foreign  Countries,"  "  Children  of  the 
Slate,"  etc.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York.)  A  real  contribution  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  a  most  mysterious  and  baffling 
disease,  made  by  a  highly  competent  man 
and  bringing  together  in  one  complete 
view  the  efforts  that  have  hitherto  been 
made  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  one 
of  the  most  pitiable  of  all  the  classes  of 
unfortunates,  whose  sufferings  cry  for 
help  to  the  strong  and  well-to-do.  Suc- 
cinct statements  of  what  has  been  done  in 
all  of  the  United  States  which  have  made 
any  provision  for  them,  and  careful  de- 
scriptions of  the  European  institutions 
established  for  their  benefit,  with  pictures 
of  all  the  buildings  and  localities  dedi- 
cated to  their  benefit,  and  statements  of 
the  actual  diminution  of  "  seizures  "  un- 
der proper  treatment,  render  the  book  in- 
valuable to  those  who  desire  to  know  just 
what  can  and  has  been  done.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  learn  how  much  human 
misery  has  been  lessened,  and  just  what 
benefit  is  likely  to  come  from  treatment, 
and  when  we  realize  that  the  average  of 
epileptics  in  all  countries  is  at  least  three 
to  1,000,  we  hail  such  a  book  as  this, 
which  cannot  fail  to  help  in  lessening  the 
number. 

Introduction  to  Ethics.  By  Frank 
Thilly.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $1.25.)  We  take  pleasure  in  com- 
mending a  treatise  that  is  at  once  so 
scholarly  and  so  clear  as  this.  The  sum- 
maries of  doctrine  are  especially  well 
done,  and  the  condition  of  the  science 
brought  well  down  to  date.  Prof.  Thilly's 
point  of  view  appears  to  be  that  of  Paul- 
sen, whose  pupil  he  is,  and  as  he  holds 
the  ultimate  ground  of  moral  distinctions 
to  be  the  effects  which  acts  tend  to  pro- 
duce, his  school  is  properly  described  as 
teleological.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  de- 
sirable effects,  or  the  sunimuin  bonum, 
the  only  definition  is  that  it  is  what,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  men  regard  as  the  highest 
good.  It  is  "  the  preservation  and  un- 
folding of  individual  and  social,  physical 
and  spiritual  life,  in  adaptation  to  the 
surroundings."  ( )f  course,  this  is  only  a 
formal  definition.  Prof.  Thilly's  exam- 
ination of  the  free-will  controversy  is 
particularly  searching,  and  his  whole 
work  is  of  a  high  order. 
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Rural  Wealth  and  Welfare.  By 
Geo.  T.  Fair  child.  (New  York:  Mac- 
millan  Co.  $1.25.)  Altho  this  book  ap- 
pears in  the  Rural  Science  Series,  edited 
by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  it  has  no  particu- 
lar relation  to  agriculture.  The  author's 
aim  is  to  restate  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  political  economy  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  them  plain  to  farmers.  Eco- 
nomic literature,  he  thinks,  has  usually 
dealt  too  exclusively  with  the  phenome- 
na of  manufactures  and  commerce  to 
gain  the  sympathy  of  rural  people.  As 
the  author  has  been  for  many  years  en- 
gaged in  teaching  at  the  Michigan  and 
Kansas  Agricultural  Colleges,  he  is  per- 
haps exceptionally  well  qualified  to  suc- 
ceed in  such  an  undertaking.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  book  satisfies  us  that  it  is 
sound  and  conservative,  and  it  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  classes  for  whom  it 
has  been  prepared. 

America's  Working  People.  By 
Charles  B.  Spahr.  (New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  $1.25.)  This  vol- 
ume is  made  up  of  letters  contributed  by 
the  author  of  the  Outlook,  but  which  are 
quite  worthy  of  republication  in  this 
form.  They  constitute  an  entertaining 
and  instructive  book  of  travels,  and  may 
be  read  with  profit  by  all  who  wish  to 
get  an  estimate  of  the  condition  of  the 
common  people  of  this  country  as  it  ap- 
pears to  one  who  is  their  champion.  Mr. 
Spahr  reaches  the  conclusion  that  "  the 
meager  wealth  of  the  rural  districts,  by 
reason  of  its  even  distribution,  brings  a 
higher  level  of  comfort  and  culture  and 
character  than  is  realized  in  the  cities." 
Some  of  his  pictures  of  farm  life  are  cer- 
tainly very  pleasing,  and,  if  typical,  would 
go  far  to  justify  his  conclusion. 

The  Monk  and  the  Dancer.  By 
Arthur  Crosslet  Smith.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  The 
story  which  gives  the  name  to  this  volume 
of  short  pieces  by  a  very  clever  writer  is 
French  in  its  conception,  purpose  and 
execution.  Daudet  might  have  written 
it.  The  other  stories,  there  are  six  in  all, 
vary  in  tone.  All  are  touched  more  or 
less  with  a  certain  fine  literary  charm  dis- 
tinctly Mr.  Smith's  own.  One  entitled 
"  Trot,  Trot  to  Market,"  is  very  amus- 
ing. Indeed,  it  is  long  since  we  read  a 
sketch  more  neatly  thought  out  or  more 
cleverly   written.     The   publishers   have 


wisely  thought  enough  of  these  uncom- 
monly fine  stories  to  give  them  a  hand- 
some dress. 

The  History  of  Public  Franchises 
in  New  York  City.  By  Gustavus  My- 
ers. (Municipal  Affairs,  1900.  50  cents.) 
The  chief  moral  to  be  drawn  from  this 
compilation  is  that  the  people  of  the  city 
of  New  York  have  persistently  elected 
rulers  who  were  incompetent  or  corrupt, 
and  sometimes  both.  The  only  way  in 
which  the  enterprising  persons  who  have 
provided  light  and  transportation  have 
been  able  to  deal  with  the  city  authorities 
has  been  through  bribery.  Scrupulous 
men  have  been  excluded  from  competi- 
tion by  these  conditions.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  the  history  of  these  corrupt 
bargains  should  be  writen,and  the  author 
of  this  work  has  collected  many  facts, 
altho  he  has  mingled  with  them  many 
statements  made  in  the  newspapers,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  accurate.  The  com- 
pilation is  generally  readable,  but  the  rec- 
ord is  repulsive. 

The  Care  of  the  Child  in  Health. 
By  Nathan  Oppenheim,  A.B.,  M.D. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.) 
The  author  of  this  book  is  Attending 
Physician  to  the  Children's  Department 
of  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  Dispensary,  and 
his  various  chapters  on  the  care  of  chil- 
dren in  health  show  that  his  knowledge 
is  extensive  and  his  judgment  reliable. 
His  studies  and  directions  begin  with  the 
unborn  child  and  proceed  through  its 
birth  and  growth,  giving  minute  and 
careful  explanations  of  the  most  en- 
lightened methods  of  nursing,  feeding, 
bathing,  management  of  sleep,  exercise, 
clothing,  habits,  relations  of  parents  and 
children,  education,  defective  children, 
common  diseases,  etc.  The  style  is  clear, 
direct  and  interesting,  and  the  book  is 
one  that  should  be  in  every  house  where 
children  are  being  reared. 

Elements  of  Ethics.  By  Noah  K. 
Davis.  (Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co. 
$1.60.)  This  work,  altho  somewhat  old- 
fashioned  in  its  methods,  is  sound  and 
conservative  in  its  doctrines,  and  com- 
mendable in  their  presentation.  Prof. 
Davis  is  a  teacher  of  long  experience,  and 
these  pages  show  the  result  of  it,  not  only 
in  a  wealth  of  notes,  but  in  an  earnest- 
ness and  elevation  of  style  which  is  stim- 
ulating to  the  student. 
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Literary    Notes. 

Theodore  Roosevelt's  new  book,  "The 
Strenuous  Life,"  will  be  out  in  October.  It 
contains  the  addresses  or  essays  of  the  Gov- 
ernor during  the  last  few  years. 

....The  Abbe  Hue's  "Travels  in  Tartary 
Thibet  and  China  "  is  an  old  classic,  of  intense 
interest.  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Com- 
pany offer  it  in  an  illustrated  popular  edition. 

....Thomas  Whittaker  announces  for  early 
publication  a  story  of  mission  life  in  China  by 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  It  is  entitled  "  The 
Making  of  a  Missionary,  or  Day  Dreams  in 
Earnest." 

....We  are  requested  by  the  Macmillan 
Company  to  deny,  on  their  authority,  that  the 
Princess  Henry  of  Plesse  is  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  authorship  of  "  Elizabeth  and 
her  German  Garden." 

....Among  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.'s 
publications  this  fall  are  the  complete  works  of 
Balzac,  Mrs.  Browning,  Burns,  Tolstoy, 
Shakespeare  and  Chaucer ;  also  Dumas's  "  Va- 
lois  Romances  "  and  Dr.  Van  Dyke's  "  Poetry 
of  the  Psalms." 

....William  Barclay  Parsons,  the  engineer, 
who  secured  valuable  railway  concessions  from 
the  Chinese  Government  last  year,  will  shortly 
give  to  the  public  through  McClure,  Phillips 
&  Co.  a  book  on  China  from  the  standpoint 
of  commercial  opportunity. 

....While  Andrew  Lang  has  got  tired  of 
Omar  Khayam,  there  is  a  large  class  of  peo- 
ple who  no  more  weary  of  him  than  they 
do  of  Walt  Whitman.  A  beautiful  illustrated 
edition  of  Fitzgerald's  translation  is  promised 
by  Dixey,  New  York,  price  $5  and  $10. 

.  ..  .Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.  have  in  preparation 
"  Apes  and  Monkeys,"  by  R.  L.  Garner.  The 
author's  long  sojourn  with  simian  companions 
and  his  life  in  a  steel  cage  in  the  heart  of  the 
African  jungle  for  the  purpose  of  learning 
monkey  language  and  society  ought  to  make 
this  book  novel,  to  say  the  least. 

....We  are  glad  to  know  that  William  E. 
Park,  D.D.,  of  Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  has  in  mind 
the  publication  of  the  literary  remains  of  his 
father.  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park,  of  Andover. 
The  first  volume,  perhaps,  that  will  be  issued 
will  be  one  of  sermons,  some  of  which,  such 
as  the  "  Peter  Sermon  "  and  the  "  Judas  Ser- 
mon," were  famous  in  their  day;  also  "The- 
ology and  the  Feelings,"  which  was  published 
in  pamphlet  form  many  years  ago. 

.  ..  .The  Overland  Monthly,  founded  by  Bret 
Harte  over  thirty  years  ago,  has  been  sold  to 
Frederick  Marriott,  proprietor  of  the  San 
Francisco  News  Letter.  The  Overland  has 
been  made  famous  by  Mark  Twain,  Joaquin 
Miller  and  other  California  writers,  but  of  late 
years  it  has  had  a  stormy  life.  The  new  owner, 
however,  proposes  to  engage  an  editor  of  na- 
tional reputation  and  to  secure  contributions 
from   the  best    writers  in   the  land. 


Pebbles. 

If  Germany  produces  germs,  and  Paris 
parasites,  what  does  Ireland  produce?  Mike- 
robes. 

....It  looks  as  if  there  would  be  nothing 
left  for  Waldersee  to  do  but  to  sit  down  and 
pound  out  a  few  victories  on  his  typewriter. — 
The  Chicago  Record. 

...."Don't  despise  small  things,"  said  the 
Manayunk  Philosopher.  "  Even  an  humble 
banana  skin  may  be  the  power  behind  the 
thrown." — Exchange. 

....There   was   a   young   chap   who   played 
tennis, 
Who  asked  to  be  Consul  to  Venice. 
But  a  bloke  who  played  euchre 
Could  put  up  more  lucre — 
And   the  name  of  the  young  chap   was 
Dennis. 

— Chicago    Tribune. 

....Lady  (engaging  new  housemaid): 
"  Daphne?  That  is  much  too  romantic  a 
name,  with  young  men  in  the  house.  I  sup- 
pose you  would  not  object  to  be  called  by 
your  surname?  "  Applicant:  "  Oh,  no,  ma'am; 
in  fact,  I'm  quite  used  to  it."  Lady:  "  What 
is  your  surname?"  Applicant:  "Darling." — 
Glasgow  Evening  Times. 

.  . .  ."  Don't  trifle  with  me,  Miss  McCurdy !  " 
pleaded  the  young  man,  desperately.  "  Wait 
till  I  have  finished.  Do  I  need  to  tell  you. 
after  all  these  weeks,  how  completely  and  ab- 
solutely your  image  fills  my  heart?  Have  you 
not  seen?  Do  you  not  know?  Have  I  not 
betrayed  myself  by  my  looks,  by  the  tones  of 
my  voice,  by  the  eager  joy  that  lights  up  my 
features  whenever  you  appear?  Must  I  put 
in  words  the  feelings  I  can  no  more  disguise 
than  I  can "  "  Mr.  Whitgood,"  inter- 
rupted the  young  woman,  "  are  you  in  ear- 
nest? "  "  Glycerine  McCurdy,"  he  said,  draw- 
ing himself  up  with  injured  dignity,  "  do  you 
think  I'm  doing  this  on  a  bet?" — Chicago 
Tribune. 

....The  coatless  young  man  and  his  young 
woman  companion  meandered  into  one  of  the 
swell  restaurants  and  sat  down  at  a  table.  The 
young  man  had  met  the  young  woman  when 
he  had  not  expected  to.  That  explained  the 
absence  of  his  coat.  The  waiter  took  their 
orders.  Then  he  went  over  to  the  proprietor. 
Then  the  waiter  returned.  "  Sorry,  sah,  but 
we  can't  serve  shirt  waist  gen'lemen  in  the 
presence  ob  ladies,  sah."  The  young  man 
favored  him  with  an  icy  stare.  So  did  the 
young  woman.  Then  they  started  out,  but  the 
young  man  fell  behind  the  young  woman  long 
enough  to  press  the  fourth  part  of  a  dollar 
into  the  waiter's  hand  and  whispered :  "  Your 
kindness  and  that  of  the  proprietor  will  never 
be  forgotten.  My  lady  friend  insinuated  so 
strongly  that  she  was  hungry  that  I  was  ac- 
tually forced  to  ask  her  to  dine.  I  have  not 
money  enough  to  pay  for  the  simplest  kind  of 
a  lunch.  If  you  had  served  us  I  would  have 
had  a  fit.  I  staked  my  all  and  won.  God 
Moss  von  !  " — Indianapolis  Sun. 
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Our  American   Martyrs 

We  give  the  names  this  week  of  twen- 
ty-seven martyrs  of  the  American  Chris- 
tian Church,  who  have  been  slain  for  the 
witness  of  Jesus  and  for  the  word  of 
God  in  these  last  few  terrible  months  in 
China.  There  may  be  others,  we 
know  not  how  many,  but  these  men, 
women  and  children  have  suffered  a  vio- 
lent and  cruel  death  because  they  went, 
strangers  to  a  strange  land,  to  the  sure 
loss  of  much  comfort,  and  at  the  risk  of 
life,  to  be  witnesses,  if  necessary  martyrs, 
witnesses  to  the  death,  for  their  Chris- 
tian faith.  They  were  not  passive  wit- 
nesses who,  in  their  own  land  and  en- 
gaged in  their  own  occupations,  had  fal- 
len victims  to  the  hatred  of  another  re- 
ligion— many  such  have  suffered  the 
marytrs'  death  in  China — but  they  had 
gone  for  the  sake  of  their  religion  to  a 
foreign  land,  that  they  might  teach  it, 
preach  it,  live  for  it,  and,  if  necessary, 
die  for  it.  Not  eager  to  die,  they  were 
willing  to  die.  They  remembered  their 
Lord's  command,  "  If  they  persecute  you 
in  one  city,  flee  to  another ;  "  and  those 
that  could  fled  and,  thank  God,  escaped, 
while  these  could  not  flee  and  died.  They 
are  not  the  first  in  our  list  of  American 
martyrs  in  China  and  other  countries ; 
but  never  before  has  so  large  a  number 
been  bidden  at  once  to  hear  the  word, 
"  Blessed  and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in 
the  first  resurrection." 

The  circumstances  of  the  death  of  these 
martyrs  we  do  not  know,  perhaps  shall 
never  know,  perhaps  do  not  desire  to 
know.  Pain  was  not  spared  them. 
Their  death  may  have  been  very  cruel, 
but  it  was  soon  crowned  with  victory ; 
and  with  peculiar  honor,  and  with  a  great 
company  of  their  converts  who  died  with 
them,  were  they  received  to  their  Mas- 
ter's presence — "  and  I  saw  thrones,  and 
they  sat  upon  them,  and  judgment  was 
given  unto  them."  Let  not  their  friends 
weep  for  them.  Hereafter  their  names 
are  enshrined  among  those  of  our  saints. 
Their  death  tells  us  of  the  great  work 
of  Christian  missions.  There  are  mul- 
titudes of  foreigners  in  China,  in  diplo- 


matic or  mercantile  service,  but  of  them 
all  not  one  American  was  killed ;  and  we 
hear  of  but  two  foreigners,  the  German 
Minister  and  a  Japanese  attache.  It 
was  the  missionaries  that  were  every- 
where in  places  of  danger.  It  is  the  mis- 
sionaries that  lead  everywhere  the  van. 
It  was  not  the  missionaries  that  had  ex- 
cited the  Chinese  people ;  it  was  the  Ger- 
man Government  and  the  French  and  the 
Russian  and  the  English,  which  had 
seized  Chinese  territory,  and  for  them  the 
missionaries  suffered  vicarious  death. 

With  these  missionaries  perished  many 
others  of  other  countries.  It  will  have 
been  noticed  that  in  the  list  is  not  one 
Catholic  missionary.  This  is  not  be- 
cause there  were  no  Catholic  martyrs, 
for  they  also  perished,  but  they  were 
French  or  German  or  Italian,  not  Amer- 
ican. We  believe  that  the  American 
Catholic  Church,  with  its  ten  million  ad- 
herents, has  not  one  single  foreign  mis- 
sionary in  China,  and  we  cannot  recall 
one  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  One 
has  been  sent  to  be  bishop  over  Porto 
Rico,  and  one  or  two  priests  may  have 
followed  into  our  new  possessions,  where 
there  was  call  for  a  hundred.  We  know 
that  the  American  Catholic  Church  has 
been  vigorously  engaged  in  development 
at  home,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  time 
had  come  for  it  to  follow  the  steps  of 
Xavier,  and  offer  its  quota  for  the 
martyr's  crown. 

Not  at  all  will  these  martyrdoms  dis- 
courage the  Christian  Church.  One 
whole  mission  was  wiped  out.  The 
American  Board  will  quickly  replace  it. 
Oberlin  College  alone,  from  which  its 
members  went,  will  be  glad  to  offer 
those  to  take  the  places  of  the  dead. 
Such  crowns  will  not  go  a-begging.  We 
have  a  multitude  of  consecrated  men  and 
women  who  will  be  glad  to  serve  or  to 
die  that  they  may  give  the  blessings  of 
the  Christian's  hope  to  the  world.  There 
will  be  those  who  cannot  understand  such 
foolish  devotion  which  risks  life,  but  the 
heroes  of  faith  will  go  forward  unterri- 
fied,  and  those  who  scoff  and  call  them 
back  will  follow  safely  behind  and  reap 
the  sordid  gains  which  merchandising 
seeks. 
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Galveston. 

(  )f  course  Galveston  will  be  rebuilt. 
What  matters  one  thousand,  or,  as  we 
now  have  it,  five  or  six  thousand  dead? 
It  is  the  living  we  plan  for,  the  other 
thousands  whose  course  happens  to  be 
still  running  the  little  space  between  the 
unbeginning  past  and  the  endless  here- 
after. The  dead — they  are  dead,  their 
bodies  carried  to  sea,  or  returned  to  their 
elements  by  that  kindly  incineration 
whose  blaze  provides  the  most  gracious, 
the  most  poetic  escape  from  mortal  de- 
cay. The  Irving  know  that  they  must 
die,  but  they  know  still  better  that  they 
must  live ;  and  Galveston  will  provide  a 
better  place  for  the  life  of  a  great  city 
than  any  other  point  on  the  Texan  coast. 

The  sea-line  of  Texas  is  fringed  near- 
ly its  whole  way  from  Mexico  to  Louis- 
iana by  a  long,  thin  stretch  of  islands 
that  rise  scarce  ten  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Gulf.  From  the  Rio  Grande  to 
Corpus  Christi,  a  distance  of  130  miles, 
there  is  not  a  break  in  the  low  line  which 
shuts  in  the  long  lagoon  between  itself 
and  the  main  land.  Then  the  island 
fringe  continues,  with  no  real  break  al- 
most to  the  Louisiana  boundary.  There 
can  be  no  harbor  except  where  there  is  a 
break  in  the  island  fringe,  behind  which 
vessels  can  be  protected,  and  the  only  one 
which  gives  a  deep  channel  is  the  pass 
made,  with  its  spacious  harbor  behind  it, 
by  Trinity  River.  On  the  extremity  of 
the  island  where  it  opens  for  the  pass  is 
Galveston,  a  city  of  nearly  forty  thousand 
population,  but  which  to-day  can  hardly 
count  half  as  many,  what  with  the  dead 
and  refugees.  The  railroad  system  of 
Texas  centers  at  Houston,  twenty  miles 
from  Galveston  Bay,  and  converges  to 
Galveston  as  its  port.  Two  submarine 
telegraph  lines  go  to  Vera  Cruz  and 
Coatzacoalcas.  At  Galveston  the  im- 
mense cotton  and  wheat  crop  of  Texas  is 
collected  and  shipped  to  New  York,  Bos- 
ton or  Europe. 

Already  all  the  money  has  been  gath- 
ered that  can  wisely  be  given  for  char- 
ity to  the  Galveston  sufferers.  We  want 
no  repetition  of  the  indiscriminate  mil- 
lions wasted  at  Johnstown.  What  is 
needed  is  credit  in  rebuilding,  for  the  city 
is  nearly  wiped  out.  It  is  business  that 
now  needs  succor  more  than  hunger ; 
and    that   succor   conies   through   credit, 


not  charity.  Galveston  had  grown  up 
rapidly,  and  was  not  built  to  withstand 
at  once  both  a  terrible  hurricane  and  an 
overflow  from  the  sea.  The  city  has  now 
learned  what  is  the  worst  which  the  com- 
bined force  of  Gulf  and  sky  can  do  per- 
haps once  in  centuries.  Such  a  catas- 
trophe was  no  more  expected  than  the 
Chicago  fire  or  the  Charleston  earth- 
quake. Still  even  against  such  a  disas- 
ter there  can  be  better  protection.  The 
water  rose  three  or  four  feet  above  the 
highest  street  of  the  city.  But  those  who 
lived  in  Chicago  in  the  late  fifties  saw 
that  city,  homes  and  streets,  lifted  bod- 
ily up  some  ten  feet  above  the  level  of  its 
wooden  sidewalks  that  lay  along  the  low 
mud  of  the  lake  shore ;  for  Chicago  was 
only  some  five  or  six  feet  higher  above 
Lake  Michigan  than  Galveston  was  above 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  We  may  expect 
that  the  new  city  will  be  built  on  a  higher 
level.  The  United  States  Government 
had  already  begun  the  work  of  filling  up 
its  military  reservation  with  sand.  There 
is  no  lack  of  sand,  and  it  is  no  impossible 
task  to  protect  the  city  against  water, 
whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  wind. 

The  Chicago  fire  gave  us  a  greater 
Chicago;  the  Boston  fire  a  fairer  Boston ; 
Johnstown  is  none  the  smaller  for  the 
flood  that  washed  it  away  ;  and  Galveston 
will  arise  from  its  ruins,  because  it  must, 
more  prosperous  than  ever,  because  the 
growing  agricultural  wealth  of  that  im- 
perial State  will  require  a  commercial 
outlet  just  where  Galveston  crowns  the 
bay,  and  where  she  will  still  dare  and 
will  yet  master  the  storms. 


The  Chord  of  the  Year. 

Autumn  is  not  a  sad  season.  Nature 
does  her  work  just  as  cheerfully  when  sbe 
comes  to  dismantling  her  green  woods  as 
she  did  it  in  early  spring  when  all  her 
fresh  toggery  had  to  be  donned.  When 
at  the  touch  of  frost  the  leaves  turn  yel- 
low and  the  grass  darkens  into  a  dusky 
sod  fringed  with  drooping  brown  straw  ; 
when  no  flower  is  left  on  plain  or  hill- 
side, and  when  the  birds  depart  or  huddle 
in  the  thickets,  there  is  still  just  as  much 
cheerfulness  in  the  environs  of  every  life- 
center  of  all  the  fields  and  woods  as  there 
was  when  June  waved  her  gayest  plumes 
of  triumphant  luxuriance. 
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A  season  of  decay  and  death,  so  the 
poets  like  to  describe  Autumn,  but  there 
is  actually  more  decay  in  June  than  in 
October.  Leaves  and  grass  make  a  great 
flurry  and  show  of  dissolution  during  the 
latter  month.  Rainbow  tints  flicker  and 
fade  on  the  landscape  while  the  hills  are 
flecked  with  ochre,  looking  like  sea- 
waves  rolling  far  under  a  weird  sunset 
glow.  There  is  an  opulence  of  rich 
fragrance  blown  across  the  land.  June 
was  debonair  and  lush ;  her  splendid 
growth  of  greenery  had  its  roots  in  the 
mold  of  decay  brought  over  from  the 
dead  year.  Oxidation  begins  but  feebly 
in  Autumn  and  progresses  slowly 
throughout  Winter.  But  when  the  sun 
comes  sailing  back  from  his  far  Southern 
voyage  he  urges  the  power  of  chemistry 
to  its  greatest  activity ;  then  it  is  that  de- 
cay takes  on  its  final  stage,  making  muck 
and  must  and  mold  of  last  year's  cast-off 
substances. 

What  is  Autumn  doing  to  yonder  state- 
ly tree?     Killing  it?     No;  but  clothing 
it  for  the  breezy,  sleety,  snowy  season 
through  which  it  will  flourish  more  am- 
ply than  at  any  other  time  of  all  the  year. 
Spring  is  a  spurt  of  change,  Summer  is  a 
splendor  of  outward  expression  ;  but  Au- 
tumn   is    withdrawal     into    the    sweet 
sanctuary  of  rest  and  inward  comfort, 
while  Winter  takes  to  itself  all  the  riches 
of  Nature  and  extracts  from  them  the  es- 
sences that  are  to  thicken,  condense  and 
slowly  reform  life,  making  it  ready  for 
another  grand  outburst  of  color  and  fra- 
grance when  April  shall  again  meet  May 
on  the  morning  hills.     Indeed,  the  Fall 
is  a  period  of  glory  and  gladness.     We 
can    stand    tip-toe    and    look    from    its 
midst  over  into  the  crisp,  keen,  frozen 
area  of  Winter,  and  catch  a  breath  from 
that  white  purity  of  snow  and  ice  out  of 
which    we    are    to    draw    in    courage, 
strength,     heartiness,     sincerity.       Wel- 
come,   then,    the    first    sweet  "shiver   of 
change  and  the  first  dashes  of  red  and 
gold  on  the  hills.     This  is  not  a  time  of 
sadness  and  decay  and  death — this  pen- 
sive season  of  dropping  nuts  and  flutter- 
ing yellow  leaves — it  is  the  rich  fruition 
of  nature  that  has  caused  this  change, 
and  deep  in  our  hearts  we  must  feel  how 
infinite    wisdom    has    strung    the    four 
strings   of   the    universal    harp,    Spring, 
Summer,  Autumn,  Winter,  and  sounded 
the  full  chord  of  a  joyous  year. 


Bishop    Spalding"    on    Ameri- 
canism. 

Last  March  Bishop  Spalding,  of 
Peoria,  preached  a  sermon  in  Rome, 
which  attracted  attention  at  the  time,  and 
has  now  been  published  by  the  Ave  Maria 
Press  of  Notre  Dame,  Ind.  It  is  on 
Americanism  in  the  Catholic  Church,  al- 
tho  the  word  does  not  once  appear,  but 
it  is  a  bold,  clear  and  noble  presentation 
of  the  attitude  of  those  men  in  the  Church 
who  believe  that  the  teacher  of  religion 
must  live  in  the  current  century,  if  he 
cannot  reach  over  into  the  next,  and  that 
he  must  be  a  leader  in  investigations  in 
science  or  criticism,  and  must  fit  the 
garb  of  his  faith  to  the  latest  truth  that 
has  been  discovered.  We  would  like  to 
have  it  read  for  their  benefit  as  much  by 
Protestants  as  by  Catholics. 

A  few  months  before  this  sermon  was 
preached,  the  Very  Rev.  J.  A.  Zahm,  of 
Notre  Dame  University,  for  doing  in  the 
field  of  science  just  what  Bishop  Spald- 
ing approves,  had  been  required  by  the 
Holy  See  to  withdraw  from  circulation 
his  book  on  "  Evolution  and  Dogma," 
and  about  the  same  time  the  Pope  pro- 
nounced a  condemnation  of  heretical  po- 
sitions charged  against  "  Americanism." 
It  required  some  courage  to  preach  a  ser- 
mon in  Rome  whose  sympathies  were 
plainly  on  the  side  of  the  attitude  to 
science  and  progress  which  had  been  so 
bitterly  denounced  to  Rome,  and,  it  was 
claimed,  condemned  there. 

After  a  fitting  introduction  the  Bishop 
makes  his  first  position  for  female  educa- 
tion: 

"  We  must  give  to  woman  the  best  educa- 
tion it  is  possible  for  her  to  receive.  She  has 
the  same  right  as  man  to  become  all  that  she 
may  be,  to  know  whatever  may  be  known,  to 
do  whatever  is  fair  and  just  and  good.  In 
souls  there  is  no  sex." 

That  begins  well. 

But  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
science  and  developing  truth  occupies 
Bishop  Spalding's  chief  thought: 

"  With  what  misgiving  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants regarded  scientific  astronomy  when  it 
began  to  gain  acceptance." 

That  is  a  reminiscence  of  Galileo. 

"  Man's  mind  is  free,  and  he  has  the  right 
to  inquire  into  and  learn  whatever  may  be  in- 
vestigated and  known.  If  the  Church  is  to 
live  and  prosper  in  a  modern  world,  Catholics 
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must  have  not  only  freedom  to  learn,  but  also 
freedom  to  teach." 

True,  and  it  applies  to  Dr.  Zahm  and  Pro- 
fessor Mivart. 

"  If  we  [Catholics]  isolate  ourselves,  and 
fall  out  of  the  highest  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  the  world  around  us,  we  shall  fatally 
drift  into  a  position  of  inferiority  and  lose 
the  power  to  make  ourselves  heard  and  under- 
stood." 

Here  speaks  "  Americanism." 

"  Shall  the  Church  speak  words  of  approval 
and  cheer  to  all  her  children  except  those  who 
labor  with  honest  purpose  and  untiring  zeal 
for  deeper  and  truer  knowledge?  Shall  she 
permit  Catholics  to  fall  into  the  sleep  of  self- 
contented  ignorance,  while  the  great  world 
moves  on  and  leaves  them  in  the  cerements  of 
the  grave?  ...  If  mistrust  of  our  ablest 
minds  is  permitted  to  exist,  the  inevitable  re- 
sult will  be  a  lowering  of  the  whole  intellec- 
tual life  of  Catholics,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a 
lowering  of  their  moral  and  religious  life. 
.  .  Is  the  Bible  itself  written  with  the  rigid 
exactness  of  a  mathematical  treatise?" 

Such  words  of  good  courage  are  fitly 
printed  at  Notre  Dame. 

"  Is  it  credible  that  if  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin 
were  now  alive  he  would  content  himself  with 
the  philosophy  and  science  of  Aristotle?  " 

"  Place  and  pomp  and  ceremony  are  super- 
fluous when  great  souls  live  and  act." 

"  To  forbid  men  to  think  along  whatever 
line  is  to  place  one's  self  in  opposition  to  the 
deepest  and  most  invincible  tendency  of  the 
civilized  world.  Were  it  possible  to  compel 
obedience  from  Catholics  in  matters  of  this 
kind,  the  result  would  be  a  hardening  and 
sinking  of  our  whole  religious  life." 

Most  true,  and  therefore  we  doubt  if  the 
Bishop  of  Peoria  cares  for  the  Index 
Expurgatorius. 

"  If  we  look  upon  theology  as  merely  a 
system  of  crystallized  formulas,  as  a  science 
which  need  take  no  cognizance  of  the  general 
culture  of  the  age,  content  with  merely  pre- 
senting the  old  truths  in  the  old  way,  .  .  . 
we  deprive  it  of  power  to  influence  men." 

"  The  best  education  ...  is  that  which 
creates  within  the  soul  a  quenchless  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  righteousness.  Our  young  men 
when  they  leave  our  schools  cease  to  be  self- 
active,  and  become  helpless,  because  we  have 
failed  to  inspire  them  with  a  divine  discon- 
tent." 

'"  One  of  the  five  wounds  of  the  Church,  as 
Rosmini  sees  them  The  quotes  Rosmini,  a  man 
discredited  by  the  Index],  is  the  inferior  kind 
of  professors  to  whom  we  intrust  the  train- 
ing of  those  who  are  to  be  the  guides,  in- 
structors and  models  of  the  multitude.  Things 
have  hardly  improved  since  his  day.  Those 
who  hold  chairs  in  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing still  lack  the  best  pedagogical  knowledge 
and  skill;  still  lack  thorough  acquaintance 
with    the   best   philosophic,    theological,    scien- 


tific and  literary  thought  of  the  age.  .  .  . 
To  make  the  situation  worse  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  confine  clerical  education  exclusively 
to  seminaries,  the  result  of  which  must  be  a 
lowering  of  intellectual  and  scientific  culture 
in  the  priesthood." 

This  is  true ;  but  Father  J.  T.  Smith  has 
lately  been  sadly  scolded  for  saying  so  in 
a  book. 

"  There  is  nothing  new  that  is  not  investi- 
gated and  discussed.  .  .  .  We  know  vastly 
more  than  the  Alexandrine,  Cappadocian  and 
Antiochene  doctors,  who  built  the  foundations 
of  theological  science ;  more  than  St.  Augus- 
tine and  St.  Jerome ;  more  than  Alcuin  and 
Scotus  Erigena,  more  than  the  great  Masters 
of  Scholasticism.  .  .  .  We  have  developed 
a  critical  and  historical  sense  which  they  had 
not,  and  which  gives  the  student  a  clearer 
view  of  the  meaning  and  content  of  Scrip- 
ture, of  the  development  and  history  of  the 
Church,  than  hitherto  it  has  been  possible  to 
have." 

"  We  do  not  need  new  devotions  and  new 
shrines,  but  a  new  spirit,  newness  of  life,  a 
revivification  of  faith,  hope  and  love,  fresh 
courage  and  will  to  lay  hold  on  the  sources  of 
power." 

The  broad  views  of  Bishop  Spalding 
appear  in  these  words : 

"  The  old  controversy  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  has,  to  a  large  extent,  lost  its 
meaning,  because  problems  of  more  radical 
import  have  forced  themselves  on  our  atten- 
tion. .  .  .  Too  long  have  we  all,  Catholics 
and  Protestants  alike,  busied  ourselves  with 
disputations  about  the  meaning  of  texts,  while 
we  have  drifted  away  from  the  all-tender  and 
all-loving  Heart  of  Christ." 

We  would  like  to  quote  much  more, 
but  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  address 
itself.  We  must  take  space  for  a  fine  de- 
fense of  American  ideas  none  too  popular 
in  clerical  Rome : 

"  In  the  ever  widening  domain  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire,  in  the  ever  growing  territory  of 
the  American  Republic,  democracy  is  triumph- 
ant ;  and  in  all  these  vast  regions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Anglican  Establishment, 
which  is  an  anomaly  confined  to  England,  there 
is  a  separation  of  Church  and  State,  a  separa- 
tion which  those  who  are  competent  to  judge 
recognize  as  permanent.  There  is  everywhere 
freedom  to  write,  to  publish,  to  discuss,  to 
organize;  and  there  is  no  subject  of  thought, 
no  sphere  of  action,  no  interest  which  it  is 
possible  to  fence  about  and  shut  in  from  the 
all-searching  breath  of  liberty.  This  condi- 
tion of  things  exists ;  every  influence  main- 
tains and  strengthens  it;  and  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  see,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  earthly 
power  can  change  or  destroy  it.  It  is  a  state 
of  things  English-speaking  Catholics  accept 
without  mental  reservation,  without  misgiv- 
ings, without  regrets,  which  are  always  idle ; 
and  the  common  rights  which  are  ours  have 
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stirred  in  us  an  energy  of  thought  and  action 
which  have  led  to  triumphs  and  conquests 
that  have  not  been  achieved  by  Catholics  else- 
where in  the  wonderful  century  that  is  now 
closing.  .  .  .  The  Catholics  who  speak 
English  are  twenty  million  or  more.  In  the 
last  half  century  they  have  built  probably  as 
many  churches,  schools,  convents  and  institu- 
tions of  charity  as  the  two  hundred  million 
Catholics  besides.  There  have  doubtless  been 
losses,  but  in  the  midst  of  struggle  and  battle 
loss  is  inevitable.  Has  there  then  been  no  fall- 
ing away  from  the  faith,  no  decay  of  spiritual 
life  among  Catholics  of  other  nations?  " 

For  the  intelligence,  courage  and 
sound  Americanism  of  this  admirable 
sermon  Catholics  and  Protestants  may 
equally  be  grateful.  Such  a  leader,  who 
is  scholar,  theologian  and  poet,  is  an 
honor  to  his  Church.  And  the  American 
Catholic  Church  has  the  right  to  con- 
gratulate itself  that  another  of  like 
spirit,  the  first  rector  of  the  Catholic 
University,  has  just  been  appointed  by  the 
Pope  to  be  Archbishop  of  Dubuque.  Its 
institutions  of  liberty  make  the  United 
States  the  garden  spot  of  the  world  for 
the  Catholic  Church.  When  Catholics 
like  Bishop  McFaul  begin  to  complain, 
let  them  go — say  to  Ecuador  and  see  how 
they  like  it. 


The  Flood  of  Opportunity. 

There  has  not  been  since  1830  a  liter- 
ary impulse  so  fresh  and  strong  as  the 
one  now  apparently  possessing  the 
world.  It  may  be  momentary,  so  to  say,  a 
mere  gust  of  enthusiasm  strong  to-day 
and  gone  to-morow ;  but  its  extent  and 
vigor  cannot  be  denied.  We  began  to 
feel  it  distinctly  two  or  three  years  ago 
when  Rudyard  Kipling  suddenly  de- 
flected all  eye-beams  from  the  calm  and 
quasi-classic  face  of  Stevenson  to  his 
own  ruddy  and  half  savage  countenance. 
Great  as  Kipling  is,  the  wave  that  he  rode 
in  on  is  far  greater ;  he  is  but  a  symptom 
of  the  deep  change  in  the  world's  mood. 
We  shall  soon  see  that  he  is  but  a  strong 
swimmer  on  a  new  swell  of  civilization. 
Tolstoy,  Zola  and  Ibsen  made  the  most  of 
the  low  trough  between  the  high  waves — 
they  marked  a  period  of  relaxed  energy 
and  moral  flabbiness  in  the  life  of  art. 
Perhaps  the  lowest  line  of  depression  was 
represented  by  Burne-Jones  and  Dante 
Rossetti. 

We  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  the 


genius  of  these  artists.  A  poem  like  the 
"  Blessed  Damozel  "  is  a  remarkable  pro- 
duction, probably  a  permanent  addition 
to  the  museum  of  masterpieces ;  but  the 
mood  of  civilization  which  demands  such 
work,  even  in  the  form  of  masterpieces,  is 
necessarily  indicative  of  a  feeble  moral 
pulse.  To  be  a  pre-Raphaelite  is  well 
enough  for  an  isolated  individual  who 
represents  a  reversion  to  a  worn-out  type ; 
but  a  pre-Raphaelite  world-mood  was 
merely  a  moment  of  hysterical  depres- 
sion. It  had  its  ugliest  spasm  in  the  sun- 
flower theory  of  Oscar  Wilde. 

But  after  the  trough  the  billow.  Those 
artists  who  satisfied  the  unwholesome  as- 
pirations of  an  area  of  low  moral  pressure 
naturally  took  it  for  granted  that  there 
never  would  be  another  high  roll  of  the 
sea.  Science  had  shut  poetry  and  ro- 
mance out  of  view  ;  it  was  said  that  never 
more  could  imagination  pure  and  simple 
be  successfully  appealed  to  by  the  artist. 
"  Truth,"  they  cried,  "  truth  is  what  the 
world  wants."  Hereafter,  through  all 
time,  art  is  to  be  mere  photography  of 
facts.  Good-by  romance,  good-by,  O, 
rare,  high  dreams  of  beauty  and  love, 
farewell  the  thrill 

"  of  old  unhappv  days 
And   battles   long   ago !  " 

All  the  world  heard,  and  for  a  time,  per- 
haps, believed,  the  proclamation  of  the 
realists  that  at  last  the  spirit  of  art  had 
been  freed  from  the  influence  of  imagina- 
tion and  chained  fast  to  the  car  of 
science.  Poetry  was  to  celebrate  biology 
and  electricity ;  fiction  was  to  record  the 
hum-drum  details  of  conventional  so- 
ciety ;  there  was  to  be  no  further  crea- 
tion ;  all  the  stories  had  been  told ! 

Kipling  arrived  not  as  an  epoch-maker, 
but  as  an  attractive  indication — a  brave- 
straw  in  the  new  current.  The  world 
scented  a  rearrangement  of  life  by  the 
fragrance  loosed  at  the  lines  of  cleavage  : 
then  the  flood  burst  somewhere  and  on 
came  the  wave.  It  is  a  high  wave ;  but 
it  may  be  short.  Much  depends  upon  the 
turn  of  the  tide  of  life  on  the  new  areas 
just  inundated  by  it.  Every  fresh  aspi- 
ration and  experience  of  the  enlightened 
world  is  sure  to  pass  over  into  art.  We 
seem  now  to  be  fast  rising  on  a  tide  that 
sets  toward  a  stupendous  opportunity. 
An  unknown  region  of  discovery  and  of 
fascinating  experiment  is  just  lifting  its 
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headlands  above  the  horizon.  If  the  taint 
of  cowardice  is  in  our  blood;  if  we  shall 
shrink  at  the  very  combing  of  the  new 
wave ;  if  we  shall  turn  back  gun-shy  and 
trembling,  asserting  our  inefficiency,  we 
may  fail  to  realize  the  full  glory  of  what 
a  new  surge  of  life  has  offered  us.  And 
while  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much 
likelihood  of  a  recoil  from  the  sudden 
strain  laid  upon  us  by  the  great  world- 
movement  it  is  a  possibility  to  be  taken 
into  the  reckoning.  There  is  always  the 
objector.  He  is  the  man  who  thinks  that 
the  last  year's  bird-nest  is  good  enough. 
He  prophesies  evil  by  the  light  of  every 
new  star  that  rises.  He  sees  the  end  of 
the  universe  in  every  old  star  that  sets. 
If  he  and  his  likes  shall  control  our  move- 
ments we  may  settle  back  presently  into 
a  trough  of  life  even  lower  than  that  out 
of  which  we  have  just  been  lifted. 


The  End  of  the    South    African 
War. 

President  Kruger  has  resigned  his 
Presidency  and  fled.  General  Botha  has 
handed  over  his  command  to  another. 
The  South  African  War  is  virtually  over. 
Of  guerrilla  fighting  there  will  doubt- 
less be  considerable.  General  De  Wet, 
one  of  the  most  capable  of  the  Boer  lead- 
ers, is  still  at  large,  trying  to  avenge  the 
loss  of  his  family,  his  home  and  his  coun- 
try. With  a  small  band  of  indefatigable, 
desperate  men,  he  may  for  some  time 
avoid  pursuit,  and  strike  many  a  blow 
which  will  do  more  harm  to  the  British 
than  good  to  his  country.  The  greater 
part  of  the  burghers  will  probably  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  tho  some  may 
"  trek  "  again  in  search  of  homes  where 
they  can  be  unrestrained  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  traditions.  The  end  was  in- 
evitable. It  was  folly  for  the  band  of 
burghers,  however  brave,  to  oppose  the 
weight  of  an  empire.  They  fought  well 
and  bravely,  but  defeat  was  certain,  and 
to  lead  them  into  the  contest  was  an  act 
not  of  patriotism  but  of  folly,  and  dear- 
ly has  the  folly  been  paid  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  little  of  the 
JO)  of  victory  for  the  British.  Aside 
from  the  heroic  defense  of  Ladysmith, 
Kimberley  and  Mafeking,  there  has  been 
little     to     call     forth     satisfaction.     To 


crush  out  a  foe,  chiefly  by  force  of  su- 
perior numbers,  has  little  of  glory.  It 
was  a  hard,  cruel  task  that  was  imposed 
upon  Lord  Roberts  and  his  staff.  They 
have  accomplished  it  well  and  thorough- 
ly. The  Boer  power  is  absolutely  broken, 
and  cannot  be  restored.  The  Free  State 
and  Republic  have  disappeared.  In  their 
place  have  come  two  Crown  Colonies. 
For  the  conduct  of  the  work  there  should 
be  the  cordial  praise  that  belongs  to  a 
hard  duty,  well  performed.  And  Great 
Britain  has  good  reason  to  congratulate 
the  Empire  on  the  men  who  have  proved 
that  her  power  is  not  alone  upon  the  sea. 
That  there  has  been  mismanagement  in 
some  particulars  is  probable.  There  never 
yet  was  a  war  that  went  like  clock  work. 
On  the  whole,  however,  the  record  is  sat- 
isfactory for  officers  and  men. 

As  to  the  future,  while  the  skies  are 
not  wholly  bright,  there  is  the  best  of 
hope.  Boer  rule  with  its  oppressive 
medievalism  is  at  an  end,  and  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  such  as  South  Africa 
has  not  known.  There  will  be  reor- 
ganization of  industries ;  not  merely 
mining,  but  manufacturing  and  agricul- 
ture. There  will  be  immigration  with  its 
infusion  of  new  blood  and  large  ambition. 
A  more  just  rule,  with  opportunity  for 
every  class,  white  and  black,  foreign  and 
native.  Railways  will  increase,  and  the 
Cape  to  Cairo  line  will  receive  a  new  im- 
pulse, and  industry  on  every  hand  will 
take  the  place  of  the  stagnation  that  has 
ruled  so  generally  except  at  the  mines 
themselves.  There  will  be  the  legacy  of 
hatred.  Dutch  blood  does  not  take  kindly 
to  defeat,  but  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  enlarged  prosperity,  the  younger 
Boers  will  find  little  room  for  indulging 
bitterness,  and  will  soon  learn  to  adapt 
themselves  to  changed  conditions. 

This  will,  indeed,  not  come  at  oner. 
There  will  be  mistakes  of  administration 
The  experience  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner. 
aided  by  the  large  minded  patriotism  of 
ex-Premier  Schreiner  and  h's  associate^, 
will,  however,  accomplish  much,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  South  Africa  will 
be  a  far  richer  and  more  prosperous,  be- 
cause a  freer,  country  than  it  could  have 
been  had  Presidents  Kruger  and  Steyn 
had  their  way.  With  all  honor  for  their 
sincerity  and  bravery,  there  must  be  grat- 
itude for  their  defeat,  for  it  means  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  civilization. 
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Municipal  Millenniums. 

That  there  is  progress  in  the  good 
government  of  municipalities,  and  that 
perfection  is  yet  far  off,  and  cannot  be 
attained  by  any  sudden  spurt  of  public 
indignation,  is  the  lesson  told  at  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Municipal 
League  by  its  secretary,  Clinton  Rogers 
Woodruff,  this  week  in  Milwaukee. 
This  lesson  is  illustrated  over  and  over 
again,  and  especially  of  late  in  New  Or- 
leans. The  civil  service  law  enacted  for 
that  city  in  1896  was  quite  too  good  for 
the  people  to  maintain  who  secured  it, 
for  they  had  not  been  slowly  educated 
to  what  they  needed.  So  a  succeeding 
election  gave  a  Mayor  of  the  old  sort, 
and  he  employed  the  Philadelphia  method 
of  circumventing  a  good  law  by  putting 
its  operation  in  the  hands  of  the  machine. 
Make  the  appointing  officers  the  Civil 
Service  Board,  and  they  will  give  what 
rating  they  please  to  candidates.  The 
man  selected  by  the  machine  will  get  one 
hundred  sure  if  he  needs  it. 

Civil  service  reform  is  of  the  first  im- 
portance for  the  honest  conduct  of  city 
business ;  and  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
it  looks  as  if  it  had  come  to  stay.  The 
Roosevelt  act  is  by  far  the  most  satis- 
factory piece  of  legislation  on  the  subject 
thus  far  enacted,  unless  it  be  the  provis- 
ions of  the  San  Francisco  charter. 

But  a  good  civil  service  law,  even  if 
well  administered,  will  not  alone  bring 
on  a  municipal  milennium.  Back  of  the 
merit  system  lies  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem of  equitable  election  laws.  There  can 
be  no  good  government,  municipal  or 
State,  in  Kentucky  until  the  infamous 
Goebel  Law  is  replaced  by  a  good  one ; 
and  it  is  a  sign  of  progress  that  both  par- 
ties in  that  State  are  agreed  to  make  a 
change.  In  Pennsylvania  the  election 
laws  make  frauds  easy  of  accomplish- 
ment and  difficult  of  detection,  and  other 
reforms  are  almost  impossible  until  a  re- 
form here  is  achieved.  Such  a  reform 
was  provided  by  the  Constitutional 
Amendment  vetoed  by  the  Governor; 
and  altho  the  Supreme  Court  denied  his 
authority,  the  Amendment  will  have 
again  to  pass  the  Legislature  and  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people.  There  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favor  of  the  proposition  now 


urged  in  Wisconsin  that  nomination  to 
office  be  made  not  by  party  caucuses,  but 
by  the  Australian  ballot;  and  quite  as 
much  for  nomination  by  petition.  In 
some  way  the  rule  of  the  caucus  in  select- 
ing, and  so  electing,  officers  must  be 
broken. 

The  separation  of  national  and  State 
elections  will  be  a  great  help  to  munic- 
ipal reform.  At  present  they  cannot  be 
wholly  separated.  If  we  vote  for  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature  we  are  voting  for 
one  who  will  select  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator. It  will  be  a  long  step  to  the  separa- 
tion of  local  and  national  politics  when 
Senators  shall  be  elected  by  direct  vote 
of  the  people. 

Municipal  home  rule  is  yet  another 
necessary  reform.  It  has  risks,  but  they 
must  be  run,  and  home  rule  only  can  se- 
cure responsibility.  The  people  of  this 
city  are  constantly  appealing  to  Albany 
for  relief,  when  they  ought  to  relieve 
their  own  injuries. 

Yet  another  step  toward  such  a  mil- 
lennium is  found  in  municipal  manage- 
ment of  municipal  monopolies.  The 
municipality  should  certainly  own  its 
franchises  ;  but  whether  it  should  operate 
them,  or  merely  control  them,  is  not 
agreed.  We  believe  that  the  people  will 
come  to  demand  that,  with  a  good  civil 
service,  they  shall  operate  their  own  wa- 
ter and  lighting  plants,  and  later,  their 
street  railways ;  but  the  latter  may  be  long 
in  coming. 

Such  a  strike  as  that  in  St.  Louis,  as 
Mr.  Woodruff  points  out,  is  a  mighty  les- 
son for  the  operation  of  a  city's  street 
railways  by  itself.  Whatever  be  the  mu- 
nicipal corruption,  it  is  not  likely  to  reach 
the  hight  of  horror  that  appeared  in  the 
St.  Louis  strike.  The  Ramapo  Water 
Company's  alliance  with  a  nefarious  po- 
litical combination  teaches  the  same  les- 
son, where  the  looting  of  this  city's 
treasury  was  prevented  only  by  the  good 
luck  of  a  fearless  Governor  and  an  hon- 
est Controller. 

There  is  greatly  increased  public  in- 
terest in  municipal  good  government.  It 
must  be  fostered  by  much  education.  We 
are  glad  to  know  that  in  the  six  years 
since  the  first  Conference  in  Philadel- 
phia for  Good  City  Government,  the 
number  of  organizations  for  municipal 
reform  has  increased   from  45   to  463. 
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The  millennium  is  not  here,  but,  despite 
the  bosses,  it  is  coming. 

A  Great  Step  for  Russia. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we 
present  to  our  readers  this  week  the  full 
text  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  Salo- 
mon, the  Director-in-Chief  of  the  Rus- 
sian Prison  Administration,  announcing 
the  substitution  of  imprisonment  for 
transportation  in  the  Russian  Prison  sys- 
tem. This  is  one  of  the  most  important 
changes  that  Russia  has  made  in  her 
penal  system  in  the  present  century,  and 
shows  the  determination  of  the  Emperor 
to  place  his  country  in  this  respect  in  line 
with  the  sentiment  and  experience  of  civ- 
ilized nations. 

The  horrors  of  Siberian  transporta- 
tion have  long  been  familiar  to  Europe 
and  America.  They  have  been  painted 
with  realistic  and  pathetic  detail.  We 
may  excuse  the  exaggeration  of  sensa- 
tional accounts  in  the  light  of  indispu- 
table facts.  Mr.  Salomon  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  if  he  were  to  tell  the  details 
of  all  that  he  has  seen  in  Siberia  he  would 
be  able  to  present  a  picture  of  wretched- 
ness and  degradation  which  would  have 
few  rivals.  For  if  there  are  some  things 
which  a  Government  official  does  not 
see,  there  are  many  things  which  only  a 
man  sees  who  has  the  power  and  author- 
ity to  see  everything  and  the  desire  to 
know  the  truth. 

The  striking  array  of  facts  and  figures 
which  Mr.  Salomon  presents  are  of  more 
importance  in  their  bearing  on  the  whole 
problem  in  Siberia  than  the  individual 
testimony  of  any  single  eye-witness.  In 
our  well-founded  sympathy  in  this 
country  for  Russian  political  prisoners 
sent  to  Siberia,  we  have  overlooked  the 
fact  that  these,  numbering,  as  they  do, 
men  and  women  of  culture  and  refine- 
ment and  noble  character,  do  not  consti- 
tute the  bulk  of  the  prisoners  sent  to  Si- 
beria, that  in  fact  they  are  but  a  small 
percentage  of  the  whole.  We  have  failed 
to  take  account  of  the  fact  that  Russia 
has  been  making  Siberia  a  sink  into 
which  she  has  poured  the  scum  and  dregs 
of  her  population.  But  vast  as  is  Si- 
beria, it  could  not  continue  to  absorb 
these  decaying  elements  of  Russian  civ- 
ilization without  feeling  the  baneful  ef- 
fect.    The  concentration  of  offenders  in 


any  community  or  country  is  a  danger- 
cms  experiment.  Penal  colonies  have 
never  proved  a  success,  either  in  repress- 
ing crime  in  the  country  where  it  is  com- 
mitted, or  in  developing  flourishing  com- 
munities in  the  countries  where  they 
have  been  established.  Russia  now  finds 
herself  menaced  in  Siberia  by  this  very 
concentration  of  criminal  elements  in  a 
country  whose  resources  she  is  now  un- 
dertaking to  develop.  Instead  of  solving 
the  problem,  she  had  only  transferred  it 
to  another  part  of  her  territory. 

In  painting  the  horrors  of  Siberian 
transportation,  especially  for  political 
prisoners,  writers  like  Count  Tolstoi, 
for  instance,  have  not  done  sufficient 
justice  to  the  great  progress  Russia  has 
made  in  prison  reform.  She  has  already 
in  her  large  cities  some  of  the  finest 
prisons  in  Europe.  The  new  law  is  but 
the  consummation  of  a  long  series  of  ef- 
forts to  grapple  with  the  problem  of 
transportation.  More  than  five  years 
ago,  Dr.  Foinitsky,  of  Russia,  wrote  a 
powerful  book  against  transportation. 
At  the  International  Prison  Congress  of 
Paris  in  1895  the  Russian  delegates  took 
ground  against  transportation,  and  the 
system  had  to  be  defended  by  the 
French,  who  still  have  penal  colonies. 

The  large  amount  that  Russia  is  pre- 
pared to  spend  in  building  new  prisons 
and  houses  of  correction  is  an  evidence 
that  the  new  law  is  to  be  carried  out  with 
promptness  and  resolution.  When  it 
goes  into  effect  but  a  small  percentage  of 
Russian  prisoners  will  be  liable  to  trans- 
portation, a  much  smaller  number  than 
are  liable  to  it  in  France,  and  only  a  rem- 
nant of  the  old  system  will  be  left.  Very 
important  in  its  bearing  on  the  question 
is  the  abrogation  of  the  right  of  perma- 
nent expulsion  exercised  in  rural  and  mu- 
nicipal communities  against  members 
who  have  come  under  the  ban  of  the  law. 
There  is  a  promise  of  reforms  in  the  code 
of  criminal  procedure.  Justice  in  Rus- 
sia has  greatly  suffered  by  the  arbitrary 
character  of  judgments  made  by  admin- 
istrative authority  in  the  supposed  inter- 
est of  public  security.  It  is  not  clear  just 
how  far  this  will  be  remedied,  but  a  part 
of  the  scheme  is  a  new  system  of  pro- 
cedure in  such  cases.  In  any  event,  the 
changes  proposed  in  the  whole  system 
constitute  a  revolution  in  Russian  penal 
methods. 
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Two  Million 
Souls 


"  '  The  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Movement  of  the 
Methodist  Church  '  to 
save  2,000,000  souls  before  the  end  of 
1901  "  is  the  way  it  is  spoken  of  in  the 
daily  papers,  with  a  bit  of  sarcasm  in 
the  expression.  They  say  it  is  now  being 
organized,  that  it  was  proposed  by  Bish- 
op Thoburn,  and  indorsed  by  the  General 
Conference  last  May.  That  in  the  four 
letters  to  The  Independent  from  the 
Conference  no  mention  was  made  of  this 
proposal  is  proof  that  it  received  very  lit- 
tle notice  there ;  and  yet  it  ought  to  be,  if 
seriously  undertaken,  the  most  important 
of  all  the  acts  of  the  Conference.  A  prop- 
osition was  made  some  time  ago  to  cele- 
brate the  twentieth  century  by  a  contri- 
bution of  twenty  million  dollars  for 
Methodist  church  and  educational  pur- 
poses. Then  it  was  suggested  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  in  the  way  of  sav- 
ing souls.  The  figure  was  put,  we  believe, 
at  two  million.  Then  it  occurred  to  some 
one  that  it  did  not  look  well  to  get  only 
two  million  souls  while  getting  twenty 
million  dollars.  This  difficulty  was  hap- 
pily surmounted  by  putting  it  two  million 
souls  and  two  million  eagles.  Shall  we 
tell  why  it  is  with  something  of  a  cringe 
that  one  reads  of  the  scheme  ?  Partly 
because  it  seems  devised  not  simply  out 
of  a  pure  love  for  souls,  but  in  consider- 
able part  out  of  denominational  ambi- 
tion and  vainglory.  Partly  because 
it  applies  to  the  conversion  of  men 
the  same  sort  of  rivalry  of  zeal  that 
is  employed  in  raising  a  million-dollar 
fund,  such  as  churches  are  familiar 
with.  One  thinks  of  the  parceling  out  of 
the  required  converts  between  confer- 
ences, cities  and  churches,  and  the  result- 
ing unseemly  competition  with  each  other 
and  with  other  denominations  to  fill  the 
quota  with  lambs  and  stolen  sheep.  But 
one  is  offended  chiefly  at  the  mechanical 
view  of  conversion  implied,  as  if  in  this 
kind  of  halieutics  the  fish  had  no  choice 
and  an  active  fishing-net  were  the  only 
concern.  The  purpose  of  the  Church  is 
to  gain  all  men,  not  two  million ;  to  work 
now  and  ever  for  it,  not  up  to  Dec.  31st, 
1 901.  Would  it  be  regarded  as  quite 
proper  for  those  working  for  a  revival  to 
sit  down  and  agree  to  plan  for  sixty  souls 
to  be  converted  by  April  1st  ?  We  would 
not  be  too  sensitive,  but  somehow  this 
proposition  sounds  unpretty. 


^  .  They    don  t    know    every- 

Kentucky  ^  ■  ■,  T    j 

thing  down  in  Judee,  nor 

in  London,  and  we  are  amused  at  the  ig- 
norance of  a  leading  English  literary 
journal  which,  in  a  strongly  written  and 
appreciative  editorial  review  of  Mr. 
James  Lane  Allen's  novels,  turns  aside  to 
say  some  charming  things  about 

"  Kentucky,  with  its  glorious  grass,  its  an- 
cient homesteads  and  hospitality,  its  Roman 
delight  in  fine  roads ;  Kentucky,  which  with  a 
population  of  two  millions,  has  only  one  town 
of  over  five  thousand  population,"  etc. 

By  the  italics  we  mark  a  statement 
which  is  altogether  English  in  its  ab- 
surd misrepresentation  of  facts  American. 
Kentucky  can  bear  a  large  amount  of 
praise  with  good  grace.  She  is  the  pride 
of  American  horsemen ;  many  of  her 
homes  are  old  and  beautiful ;  her  hos- 
pitality is  charming  and  her  blue  grass 
may  well  be  called  glorious ;  but  Louis- 
ville is  a  city  too  generous  in  spirit  to 
rob  the  smaller  towns  of  their  just  place 
in  the  census  tables  of  population.  There 
are,  in  fact,  at  least  nine  towns  in  Ken- 
tucky, besides  Louisville,  having  more 
than  five  thousand  population.  Coving- 
ton has  37,000;  Newport,  25,000;  Lex- 
ington, 22,000;  Paducah,  13,000;  Owens- 
boro,  10,000;  Henderson,  9,000;  Frank- 
fort and  Bowling  Green,  8,000  each,  and 
Hopkinsville,  6,000.  Surely  this  makes 
quite  a  difference ! 

Shredded  The  discovelT  of  Indi*n 
Corn  Stalks  corn  was  the  greatest 
economic  event  in  our  ear- 
ly colonial  history.  It  affected  the  pos- 
sibilities of  human  progress  more  than 
any  of  the  other  discoveries  of  the  sev- 
enteenth century.  It  enabled  us  to  dou- 
ble population  on  a  given  area,  and  to 
feed  it  with  abundance.  Yet  up  to  the 
present  generation  not  only  has  Indian 
corn  been  consumed  mainly  on  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the 
corn  plant  has  gone  to  waste.  The  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  Western 
States,  through  the  corn  belt,  in  winter, 
has  been  the  interminable  stretch  of  un- 
used stalks,  standing  in  the  snow,  and 
liable  in  the  spring  to  be  in  the  way  of  the 
plow.  These  stalks  do  not  easily  rot, 
and  therefore  remain  in  the  way  of  fu- 
ture efforts  of  the  agriculturist.  They 
are  more  than  a  dead  waste,  they  are  a 
hindrance.     Millions  of  tons  of  this  ma- 
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terial  have  been  burned,  or  otherwise  lost 
to  human  welfare.  The  great  agricul- 
tural discovery  of  the  closing  years  of  the 
century  is  the  fact  that  all  this  material 
can  be  utilized,  every  ounce  of  it.  The 
shredding  machines  slit  it  into  fine  fod- 
der, which  the  farmers  report  is  not  only 
well  relished  by  cattle,  but  is  as  good  as 
clover  hay  for  horses  and  costly  mixed 
feeds  for  cattle.  It  is  not  only  fed  from 
the  fields,  but  is  preserved  in  silos,  and 
fed  the  whole  year  around.  It  is  as  good 
a  food  for  sheep  as  for  cattle,  and  lowers 
the  cost  of  fattening  these  animals  near- 
ly one  half.  Shredded  corn  costs  not 
above  $2.75  per  ton  when  stored.  So  the 
farmer  has  a  new  feed  at  half  the  cost  of 
hay,  and  almost  unlimited  in  its  supply. 
It  is  made  of  one  of  the  wastes  of  the 
farm,  at  the  same  time  converting  a  nui- 
sance into  a  blessing.  American  agricul- 
ture has  a  grand  opening  before  it  as  the 
old  century  passes  into  the  new. 

_  No  man  knows  China  bet- 

M?fe  °"ager  ter  than  Sir  Robert  Hart, 
and  if  he  says  that  there 
will  be  further  hostilities  in  China  in  No- 
vember, it  is  as  well  not  to  be  in  too  much 
haste  about  withdrawing  troops.  Rus- 
sia and  Germany  are  still  increasing  their 
armies,  and  Great  Britain  will  soon  be 
sending  her  troops  in  South  Africa  to  In- 
dia, where  they  will  be  within  speedy 
reach.  But  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
when  we  cannot  know  on  what  Russia 
and  Germany  may  have  agreed.  It  seems 
as  if  Russia  moves  her  army  from  Pe- 
king because  she  wants  the  city  de- 
stroyed ;  and  Dr.  Morrison,  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times,  declares  that 
living  in  Peking  under  Russian  jurisdic- 
tion is  intolerable  both  for  foreigners 
and  natives.  Even  if  negotiations  for 
peace  are  made  with  the  Chinese  com- 
missioners it  is  as  likely  as  not  that 
the  conditions  will  be  made  so  hard  by 
Russia  and  Germany  that  they  will  come 
to  nothing  except  the  inevitable  compul- 
sory cession  to  these  Powers  of  Northern 
China.  We  presume,  however,  that  with 
a  western  contempt  for  Orientals,  the 
Powers  will  leave  Li  Hung  Chang  and 
Prince  Ching  both  out  of  the  consulta- 
tions, and  settle  the  matter  in  a  confer- 
ence somewhere  in  Europe.  The  United 
States  will  hardly  take  part  in  any  such 


plans  for  dividing  the  Chinese  spoil,  but 
will  prefer  to  maintain  a  more  friendly 
attitude. 

J* 

~.  .  „  .  .  The  regulations  made 
Civil  Service  in      ,      ,.,      ?>u-i-  r 

..     _.,,.     .  bv  the  Philippine  Com- 

the  Philippines        -.     .  r    ri\,_         •    •, 

mission    for    the    civil 

service  there  are  as  near  perfect  as  words 
can  make  them,  and  we  believe  they  will 
be  carried  out.  All  the  employees  of  the 
Government  in  the  Custom  House,  Treas- 
ury, Internal  Revenue,  Post  Office,  Ed- 
ucation and  other  bureaus  will  have  to  be 
appointed  on  examination  for  merit.  Po- 
litical favorites  are  carefully  excluded. 
The  Civil  Service  Board  consists  of  two 
Americans  and  one  Filipino.  Other 
things  being  equal,  a  native  will  have  the 
first  chance,  and  discharged  soldiers  will 
come  next.  About  this  time,  and  until 
the  election,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  as 
much  activity  among  the  insurgents  as 
they  can  exert,  and  there  will  be  some 
guerrilla  fighting,  and  as  many  murders 
of  friendly  Filipinos  as  can  be  accom- 
plished ;  but  we  may  expect,  under  the 
wise  management  of  the  Commission, 
that  normal  peaceful  conditions  will  soon 
prevail.  What  is  now  needed  is  to  be 
able  to  replace  the  soldiers,  occasionally 
drunken  and  brutal,  with  the  native  con- 
stabulary under  a  strong  central  rule  by 
sympathetic  civilians,  with  a  sufficient 
army  held  in  the  background. 


The  Famine 
in  India 


The  insinuations  and  some- 
times definite  assertions 
made  in  public  prints  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment in  India  for  the  famine  there  are 
based  solely  on  ignorance  of  the  condi- 
tions and  of  what  has  been  done.  The 
Government  has  already  expended  more 
than  $65,000,000  in  the  attempt  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  suffering  millions, 
without  demoralizing  them,  the  money 
with  which  they  can  buy  food  and  live. 
Nor  must  it  be  thought  that  the  price  of 
food  is  very  extravagant.  The  rice  har- 
vest in  Burma  has  been  magnificent,  and 
730,000  tons  of  rice  have  been  imported 
from  Burma  to  Bombay  above  what  has 
been  exported  from  Calcutta.  There  has 
been  no  export  of  wheat  from  India.  In 
the  Ganges  valley  there  have  been  un- 
usually heavy  crops.  All  over  the  famine 
area  the  price  of  grain  has  been  practi- 
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cally  uniform,  and  at  most  only  twice  the 
normal  of  prosperous  years ;  about  two 
cents  a  pound,  which  is  a  day's  ration  for 
an  adult.  In  old  times  grain  could  be 
stored  up  by  unscrupulous  merchants; 
that  is  impossible  now  in  this  day  of  rail- 
roads. The  cause  of  the  distress  is  not 
the  impossibility  of  securing  sufficient 
food,  but  the  poverty  of  certain  classes, 
especially  the  wild  tribes  and  those  who 
are  dependent  on  farmers  as  laborers  or 
artisans.  The  farmer  having  no  crops 
ceases  to  give  employment.  Sixty  cents 
a  month  would  defy  the  famine,  but  from 
six  to  ten  millions  of  the  people  have  not 
that  much  and  hence  have  to  depend  on 
Government  relief ;  while  millions  of  oth- 
ers are  enduring  every  degree  of  suffer- 
ing that  extreme  poverty  can  bring.  Our 
readers  must  not  forget  that  there  is  a 
Committee  of  One  Hundred  on  Indian 
Famine  Relief,  of  which  William  E. 
Dodge  is  chairman,  and  that  all  contribu- 
tions should  be  sent  to  Brown  Brothers 
&  Co.,  59  Wall  street,  New  York. 

When  men  are  willing  to  lose  their 
employment  rather  than  work  on  what 
they  consider  unfair  terms  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption that  they  have  some  grievances. 
When  employers  refuse  to  confer,  be- 
cause "  they  have  nothing  to  arbitrate," 
there  is  a  presumption  that  they  have 
more  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  an  impartial 
investigation.  When  the  public  finally 
learns  it  is  as  truly  a  factor  in  every 
strike  as  are  the  contesting  parties,  the 
presumption  is  that  it  will  follow  New 
Zealand's  successful  lead  and  devise 
some  form  of  compulsory  arbitration. 
Until  then  we  advise  the  striking  miners 
in  Pennsylvania  and  the  other  strikers 
that  are  to  come  hereafter  to  commit  no 
violence  on  person  or  property.  Thus 
will  they  retain  the  sympathy  of  the  pub- 
lic, without  which  few  strikes  can  suc- 
ceed ;  and  thus  will  the  public  finally 
compel  industrial  warfare  to  be  carried 
on  under  prescribed  rules  with  justice 
to  all. 

We  have  not  paid  the  attention  its  im- 
portance demands  to  the  final  action  taken 
by  the  great  meeting  of  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can Council  in  Indianapolis.  It  culmi- 
nated in  an  Address  to  the  country,  and 
that  Address  is  wholly  taken  up  with  the 


subject  of  maintaining  the  rights  of  suf- 
frage where  they  have  been  threatened. 
The  Address  well  says  that  "  a  voteless 
citizen  is  a  man  who  has  no  rights  that 
citizens  who  vote  feel  bound  to  respect," 
and  it  therefore  protests  against  the  Con- 
stitutional limitations  in  four  States.  It 
appeals  to  white  men  whose  rights  may 
be  next  attacked,  as  they  now  have  been 
in  North  Carolina,  and  bids  all  negroes 
stand  unflinchingly  for  their  suffrage 
rights.  It  is  a  most  serious  arraignment 
of  very  evil  conditions  that  threaten  the 
country. 

This  matter  of  indemnity  promises  to 
be  a  very  serious  matter  for  China  and 
the  Powers.  Indemnity  is  easily  made 
tantamount  to  annexation.  China  cannot 
pay  the  indemnity — therefore  hold  a 
province  or  two.  Japan  offers  to  make 
the  indemnity  as  small  as  possible,  mere- 
ly the  expense  of  the  army  of  rescue. 
Italy  wants  $7,500,000,  and  she  had  about 
the  smallest  army  to  pay  for,  and  what 
will  satisfy  Germany  or  Russia?  The 
Pope  wants  $12,000,000  for  losses  of  the 
Church,  which  must  represent  losses  of 
life  as  well  as  property.  We  may  be 
sure  that  our  missionary  boards  will  make 
small  demands,  and  none  for  church 
property  owned  by  Chinese  Christians. 

What  kind  of  a  principle  of  taxation  is 
that  laid  down  by  Mr.  Bryan  in  his 
speech  to  the  Chicago  University  stu- 
dents, and  how  they  must  have  wondered 
at  it.     He  said  : 

"  The  just  rule  for  taxation  is  this,  that 
every  citizen  should  contribute  to  the  support 
of  his  government  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
benefits  he  receives  from  his  government." 

Such  a  rule  could  never  be  carried  out. 


Eight  men  have  been  convicted  of 
lynching  in  Texas,  and  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  life.  The  Humphries, 
whom  they  lynched,  were  white.  That 
is  a  good  beginning.  Perhaps  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  where  a  mob  defies  repeated- 
ly the  constitutional  provision  for  liberty 
of  worship,  might  learn  a  lesson. 

What  a  sight  it  is  to  see  the  pagan 
empire  of  Japan  protesting  against  the 
barbarities  of  a  Christian  nation  engaged 
in  war  in  China ! 


FINANCIAL. 


A  School  of  Finance. 

New  York  University  makes  the  im- 
portant announcement  that  it  will  short- 
ly establish  a  School  of  Commerce,  Ac- 
counts and  Finance.  This  is  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  present  general  movement 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  be- 
half of  higher  commercial  education. 

Accountancy  has  already  been  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  a  legally  recognized  pro- 
fession in  this  city,  for  under  an  act  of 
1896  the  degree  of  C.P.A.  certifies  to  the 
qualification  to  practice  as  public  account- 
ants, and  these  initials  are  granted  only 
to  persons  who  have  had  three  years'  ex- 
perience in  the  practice  of  accounting,  in- 
cluding one  year  in  the  office  of  an  ex- 
pert public  accountant. 

There  is  also  an  important  calling  com- 
ing to  be  known  as  the  profession  of 
"  administration ;  "  a  profession  repre- 
sented by  men  whose  bent  of  mind  fits 
them  to  grasp  in  all  its  parts  and  ram- 
ifications any  enterprise  of  whatsoever 
kind  in  the  world  of  trade  and  commerce, 
and  to  carry  it  forward  to  a  successful 
issue.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  edu- 
cate men  in  this  highly  intricate  busi- 
ness. 

This  school  of  New  York  University 
differs  from  the  different  schools  of  busi- 
ness and  commerce  recently  established 
by  prominent  universities  in  America  in 
that  its  entire  instruction  is  intended  to 
be  professional  in  character.  The  li- 
brary of  the  school  contains  the  best 
works  in  English  and  Continental  lan- 
guages, especially  in  French,  on  the  high- 
er accountancy,  and  others  will  be  added 
from  time  to  time.  The  fee  for  instruc- 
tion is  $100  a  year,  and  the  course  of 
study  is  a  most  complete  one.  Prof. 
Charles  E.  Sprague,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
C.P.A.,  is  to  be  Professor  of  the  Theory 
of  Accounts ;  Chas.  W.  Haskins.  Pro- 
fessor of  the  History  of  Accountancy ; 
Ferdinand  Wm.  Lafrentz.  C.P.A. ,  Pro- 
fessor of  Auditing;  Anson  O.  Kittredge, 
C.P.A.,  Professor  of  Theory  of  Ac- 
counts, and  Henry  R.  M.  Cook,  C.P.A., 
Professor  of  Practical  Accounting.  Be- 
sides these  there  arc  chairs  which  have 
not  yet  been  filled. 
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Financial  Items. 

Germany  is  making  overtures  in 
this  city  looking  to  the  placing  of  a  war 
loan  here.  The  amount  of  the  issue  is 
known  to  be  $20,000,000,  which  is  the 
amount  calculated  that  it  will  cost  Ger- 
many to  conduct  her  operations  in  China. 

....  The  quarterly  report  of  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  for  the 
quarter  ending  September  30th,  1900, 
shows  a  surplus  July  1st,  1900  of  $8,- 
458,204.86.  A  dividend  of  1  y^  per  cent, 
on  the  capital  stock  of  this  company  has 
been  declared  payable  on  and  after  the 
15th  day  of  October  next. 

....  Mr.  Frederic  P.  Olcott,  Chairman 
of  the  Reorganization  Committee,  an- 
nounces that  the  third  installment  of 
$5.00  per  share  on  the  preferred  stock, 
and  $3.00  per  share  on  the  common 
stock,  of  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Kan- 
sas City  Railroad  Company,  has  been 
called  for  payment  at  the  office  of  the 
Central  Trust  Company  of  New  York  on 
or  before  September  25th,  1900. 

. . .  .Albert  H.  Wiggin,  Vice-President 
of  the  National  Park  Bank,  has  been 
elected  a  Director  to  serve  out  the  unex- 
pired term  of  the  late  Edward  E.  Poor, 
and  William  Skinner,  Jr.,  has  been 
elected  a  Director  of  the  Mercantile  Na- 
tional Bank.  John  K.  Cilley  has  re- 
signed the  Presidency  of  the  Ninth  Na- 
tional Bank,  and  Alvah  Trowbridge,  for- 
merly Vice-President  of  the  National 
Bank  of  North  America,  and  recently 
President  of  the  North  American  Trust 
Company,  has  been  elected  President  in 
Mr.  Cilley's  place.  Oakleigh  Thorne 
succeeds  Mr.  Trowbridge  as  President  of 
the  North  American  Trust  Company. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  quarterly,  2% 
per  cent.,  and  an  extra  2x'-±  per  cent.,  payable 
Sept.  29. 

Manhattan  Railway  Co.,  quarterly,  1  per 
cent.,  payable  Oct.  I. 

Commercial  Cable,  quarterly.  \'\  per  cent.. 
payable  Oct.  1. 

....Sales  of  bank  stocks  during  the 
past  week  were  : 

Rutchers  and  Drovers' gB 

Commerce ....  2(10 
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INSURANCE. 


The  Chinese  of  It. 

Suppose  Minister  Conger  had  fallen 
victim  to  Chinese  barbarism,  how  would 
it  do — as  indeed  a  few  were  heard  pri- 
vately to  suggest — to  visit  the  same  fate 
upon  Minister  Wu?  The  instant  re- 
sponse is  that  this  is  not  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  that  we  are  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  such  an  act  is  unthinkable 
even.  Retaliation  is  never  justifiable  un- 
less there  is  a  measure  of  justice  in  it, 
unless  it  is  clearly  necessary,  and  unless 
some  good  is  likely  to  come  from  it ;  these 
conditions  are  all  fulfilled,  or  believed  to 
be,  in  the  treatment  of  criminals,  and  yet 
the  progressive  and  enlightened  view  of 
penology  is  that  it  is  not  in  human 
power  to  punish,  and  that  inflicting  pen- 
alties for  crime  is  not  retaliation  at  all, 
in  the  ordinary  Mosaic  sense  of  that  term. 

We  Americans  are  much  in  advance 
of  the  Chinese?  Undoubtedly — and  the 
obligations  upon  us  are  the  higher. 
Many  States  have  among  their  insurance 
laws  what  is  known  as  a  "  reciprocal  " — 
i.  e.j  a  hit-back-again — law.  Under  that 
law  the  treatment  inflicted  in  some  State 
upon  companies  of  another  is  forthwith 
to  be  imposed  in  State  No.  2  on  com- 
panies belonging:  in  No.  I.  For  illustra- 
tion (altho  no  State  legislates  about  a 
single  company)  :  Suppose  Wisconsin 
treats  the  Mutual  Life  meanly ;  then  this 
State  is  to  forthwith  treat  the  North- 
western Mutual  Life  in  the  same  way. 
Inasmuch  as  no  State  is  able  to  hit  fur- 
ther than  it  can  reach  (notwithstanding 
some  have  appeared  to  be  trying  to  do 
so),  the  bad  conduct  of  Wisconsin  to- 
ward the  Mutual  is  necessarily  within 
Wisconsin,  and  the  retaliation  of  New 
York  upon  the  Northwestern  is  neces- 
sarily within  New  York. 

Then  if  we  apply,  as  a  test,  the  three 
justifying  conditions  named  above,  it  is 
plain  that  there  is  no  justice  in  this,  be- 
cause the  offending  party  is  not  hit ;  citi- 
zens of  Wisconsin,  not  citizens  of  New 
York,  mistreated  the  Mutual  Life,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Northwest- 


ern or  anybody  connected  with  it  was  a 
party  to  the  act;  on  the  contrary,  the 
Northwestern  was  certain  in  the  nature 
of  things  to  oppose  the  wrong  act.  As 
to  the  third  condition,  that  good  is  like- 
ly to  come  from  the  retaliation?  If  the 
two  companies  were  traders  in  tangible 
merchandise,  there  might  be  a  modicum 
of  sense  in  saying  that  if  Wisconsin  puts 
a  tax  barrier  before  the  Mutual  there 
we  will  put  up  the  like  against  the  North- 
western here,  so  that,  feeling  the  smart 
of  reply,  the  latter  will  be  moved  to  get 
the  attack  discontinued.  But  this  is  not 
the  state  of  the  case.  Wisconsin  hits  her 
own  citizens ;  then  New  York  retaliates 
by  hitting  hers.  Provided  the  offense 
operated  to  discourage  Wisconsin  peo- 
ple from  insuring  in  the  Mutual,  there 
might  be  effective  retort  by  similarly 
discouraging  New  York  people  from  in- 
suring in  the  Northwestern ;  but  that  also 
is  not  in  the  actual  case.  It  is  more  near- 
ly correct  to  paraphrase  the  transaction 
thus:  New  York  says  to  Wisconsin,  "  if 
you  have  to  deal  your  boy  a  slap  in  the 
face  I'll  retaliate  by  giving  him  the  same 
sort  of  slap." 

And  suppose  Texas  maltreats  New 
York  life  insurance  companies,  how  will 
New  York  retaliate,  since  Texas  has 
none  ?  If  the  boys'  game  of  "  lick- 
jacket  "  is  to  be  played  at  all,  there  at 
least  ought  to  be  some  equality  between 
the  force  of  the  licks  and  the  thickness  of 
the  jackets  on  the  respective  sides. 
What  sort  of  a  fool  would  a  florist  be  who 
should  invite  the  small  boy  to  a  contest 
at  stone-throwing? 

Turn  this  matter  as  you  will,  it  is  a 
piece  of  folly,  conceived  and  perpetuated 
in  the  un-Christian  and  unthinking  im- 
pulse of  retaliation.  It  never  accom- 
plished anything,  and  never  will,  except 
to  add  to  a  company  unduly  taxed  at 
home  (as  in  the  actual  case  of  the  North- 
western Mutual)  a  possible  hindrance 
elsewhere.  This  State  is  the  florist,  as 
well  as  by  virtue  of  position  the  natural 
leader.  It  is  time  she  set  the  right  ex- 
ample in  this  thing. 
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The  Standing-  of  the  Tub. 

The  Express  (Albany,  N.  Y.)  re- 
marks that  "  whenever  a  few  fires  oc- 
cur throughout  the  country  "  the  insur- 
ance companies  begin  to  agitate  for  an 
increase  in  rates,  but  that  "  when  there  is 
a  considerable  period  of  time  during 
which  big  fires  are  few  and  far  between 
nothing  is  heard  about  a  reduction  in 
rates."  As  for  Albany,  it  continues,  the 
present  rates  are  considered  quite  high 
enough,  and  people  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  an  increase  because  of 
large  fires  in  Pittsburg,  Ballston,  or  else- 
where. 

Observe  the  inference :  the  companies 
clamor  for  rate  increase  when  "  a  few 
fires  occur,"  but  do  not  mention  reduc- 
tion when  big  fires  allow  "  a  consider- 
able "  interval.  Then,  except  when  big 
fires  occur,  rates  ought  to  pretty  steadily 
go  down.  Suppose  they  did,  and  that 
presently  a  big  fire  catches  the  companies 
with  no  surplus  to  draw  upon  ?  Again, 
Albany  is  paying  quite  enough,  and  ought 
not  to  pay  an  increase  for  the  benefit  even 
of  Ballston,  which  is  not  a  great  distance 
away;  that  is,  every  tub  should  stand 
solely  on  its  own  bottom,  and  the  strictly 
local  idea  should  be  vigorously  enforced. 
Suppose  it  so.  Albany  enjoys  immunity 
for  a  term  of  years,  and  rates  go  down 
very  low  accordingly ;  but  then  Albany 
gets  a  hard  hit  and  Albany's  own  pre- 
miums are  only  a  portion  of  the  loss. 
Now  shall  "  elsewhere,"  including  Ball- 
ston, rise  and  protest  against  being  taxed 
to  pay  Albany's  losses  ?  If  not,  why 
not  ?  It  would  be  inconvenient  for  Al- 
bany, but  the  reasoning  is  good  always  if 
good  ever. 

The  truth  is  that  such  reasoning  is  not 
good  ever.  If  this  local  and  independent 
argument  were  good  at  all.  it  would  be 
good  to  the  extreme,  and  not  each  city 
and  village  only,  but  each  piece  of  prop- 
erty should  be  responsible  for  itself:  then 
there  could  be  no  overcharging  of  one 
for  another,  but  there  could  also  be  no 
insuring  at  all. 

Is  The  Independent  an  ''  advocate  " 
and  "  organ  "  of  insurance,  therefore  ? 
Yes — if  it  pleases  you  to  so  insist.  We 
do  not  deny  that  insurance  premiums  are 


burdensome  and  disagreeable.  We  re- 
gret the  fact.  Yet  we  could  wish  them 
much  higher  instead  of  lower,  the  condi- 
tions remaining  unchanged.  Why  ?  Be- 
cause it  is  not  the  thermometer  which 
makes  the  heat  oppressive,  and  it  is  fire, 
not  the  underwriters,  that  makes  premi- 
ums high.  Make  those  still  higher,  and 
there  would  be  more  inducement  to  lessen 
the  neglect  and  carelessness  which  cause 
the  great  bulk  of  destruction  by  fire. 

....  The  Royal  Arcanum  has  a  smaller 
membership  than  it  had  two  years  ago, 
notwithstanding  it  did  accomplish  some 
increase  in  1899.  Does  that  increase 
show  that  the  always  hoped-for  favora- 
ble turn  has  come  ?  The  number  of 
members  60  years  or  more  of  age  in- 
creases thus:  End  of  1895,  7,091;  1896, 
8,179;  1897,  9,300;  1898,  10,502;  1899, 
11,871.  Necessarily  this  must  be  so,  un- 
less the  older  members  die  or  drop  out. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  members  of  25  or 
under  decline  thus  :  End  of  1896,  9,949 ; 
1897,  8,895;  1898,  7,107;  1899,  7,259. 
The  old  hang  on ;  the  young  drop  out. 
The  Royal  Arcanum  is  afflicted  with  the 
universal  disease,  old  age,  to  be  escaped 
only  by  dying  young.  The  race  of  man- 
kind is  kept  from  senility  by  the  accretion 
from  births,  but  the  "  new  blood  "  which 
theory  used  to  claim  for  the  assessment 
scheme  is  denied  it.  Nature  impels  to 
reproduction,  and  the  new-born  enter  the 
world  without  their  own  consent;  but 
when  there  is  liberty  of  choice  there  is 
another  case.  New  will  not  join  with 
old. 

J* 

.  . .  .The  only  life  insurance  company 
to  get  a  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion is  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company 
of  America.  The  company's  exhibit  was 
made  at  the  request  of  the  United  States 
Government,  and  has  attracted  wide  at- 
tention, and  has  called  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  great  progress  made  by  life 
insurance  in  the  United  States.  No  other 
country  in  the  world  can  compare  with 
our  own  in  the  growth  and  popularity  of 
life  insurance,  and  we  congratulate  the 
Prudential  on  the  award  at  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. 
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,       Ah".      Bryan's     letter     ac- 
'  cepting     the     Democratic 

nomination  to  the  Presi- 
dency  simply  refers  to  the  paramount 
issues  and  covers,  with  somewhat  equal 
emphasis,  the  other  planks  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Platform.  He  begins  by  reiterat- 
ing his  former  pledge  to  accept  but  a 
single  term  of  office,  and  then  refers  to 
his  notification  speech  for  his  views  on 
imperialism,  militarism  and  the  Boer 
War.  He  proceeds  to  discuss  "  the  ap- 
palling growth  of  combinations,"  or 
trusts.  He  promises,  if  elected,  to  select 
an  Attorney-General  who  will  prosecute 
trusts,  and  will  recommend  laws  to  dis- 
solve private  monopolies  doing  business 
outside  their  own  States.  The  protect- 
ive tariff  he  describes  as  fostering  trusts. 
He  then  earnestly  indorses  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and 
the  full  restoration  of  bimetallism.  The 
election  of  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people  is  then  favored.  The  subject  of 
labor  has  its  share  of  attention.  Mr. 
Bryan  desires  a  cabinet  officer  to  repre- 
sent labor ;  also  that  courts  shall  not  use 
the  power  of  injunction  against  strikers; 
that  arbitration  in  labor  disputes  should 
be  secured ;  and  that  laws  excluding 
Mongolians  be  enforced.  The  pension 
laws  he  would  have  liberally  construed. 
The  Nicaragua  Canal  should  be  con- 
structed, owned  and  operated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Arizona,  New  Mexico  and 
Oklahoma  should  be  admitted  as  States. 
Alaska  and  Porto  Rico  should  have  a 
Territorial  government  and  home  rule. 
Cuba  should  become  independent,  and 
the  Republican  Party,  he  suggests,  can- 
not be  trusted  to  give  independence.  He 


favors  national  aid  to  the  irrigation  ol 
arid  western  lands.  He  declares  that 
the  Republican  Party  is  sacrificing  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  its  creation  of  a  co- 
lonial system  with  its  entangling  al- 
liances. The  income  tax  plank  was,  he 
says,  omitted  by  inadvertence  from  the 
Kansas  City  Platform,  and  he  would  fa- 
vor an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
this  end.  Mr.  Bryan  concludes  his 
somewhat  discursive  letter  with  a  brief 
reference  to  the  "  paramount  issue  in 
this  campaign,"  that  of  imperialism,  and 
declares  that  "  no  other  question  can  ap- 
proach it  in  importance." 


The  Coal 
Strike 


The  first  week  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania coal  miners'  strike  has 
elapsed,  and  the  situation  is 
practically  unchanged.  The  organized 
miners  have  done  some  successful  mis- 
sionary work  among  their  non-union 
brothers,  and  the  total  number  of  men  to 
quit  work  has  slowly  increased  from  day 
to  dav.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  some  signs  of  wavering  on  the  part 
of  the  men,  and  in  the  Shenandoah  re- 
gion the  English-speaking  element  voted 
to  return  to  work,  but  were  voted  down 
by  the  foreign  born  majority.  As  yet 
neither  side  shows  the  slightest  signs  of 
giving  in.  The  principal  events  of  the 
week,  however,  have  been  the  riot  at 
Shenandoah  ;  the  manifesto  of  President 
Mitchell  laying  the  entire  blame  for  the 
strike  on  the  Presidents  of  the  railroads 
who  own  most  of  the  mines,  and  the  case 
of  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.  The  riot  at 
Shenandoah  occurred  on  Saturday.  A 
posse    hurriedly    gathered    together    by 
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Sheriff  Toole,  of  Schuylkill  County,  to 
protect  some  employees  who  got  into  a 
row  with  the  strikers,  fired  on  a  mob  that 
was  threatening  workmen  on  their  way 
home.  One  man  was  killed,  and  a  child 
and  several  others  were  wounded. 
Whether  the  sheriff  was  justified  in  fir- 
ing is  not  clear,  as  the  testimony  differs. 
This  incident  has,  of  course,  tended  to 
aggravate  the  situation.  The  manifesto 
of  President  Mitchell  says  that  the  real 
struggle  is  not  between  the  miners  and 
the  operators,  but  between  the  miners  and 
the  railroads,  and  the  operators  are  vic- 
tims of  the  latter.  The  railroads  charge 
three  times  as  much  to  carry  anthracite 
as  bituminous  coal  to  the  seaboard ;  and 
the  profits  of  the  mining  departments  are 
absorbed  by  freight  rates,  in  consequence 
of  which  their  coal  properties  show  a 
very  small  profit  on  their  capitalization. 
A  framed  list  of  grievances  was  sent  on 
August  13th  to  the  mining  departments 
of  the  railroads,  but  no  attention  was 
paid  to  it.  President  Mitchell  does  not 
demand  recognition  from  the  employers, 
but  he  will  leave  the  whole  dispute  to  a 
conference  of  the  railroad  companies  and 
the  men.  The  G.  B.  Markle  &  Co.  case 
is  as  follows:  Since  1885  they  and  their 
men  have  been  held  together  by  an  agree- 
ment, the  most  important  part  of  which 
is  that  the  men  should  always  present 
the  grievances  first  to  the  company,  and 
if  no  redress  was  given  recourse  should 
be  had  to  arbitration.  When  the  strike 
occurred  some  300  of  the  2,700  of  the 
miners  employed  by  Markle  &  Co.,  who 
had  joined  the  Mine  Workers'  Union, 
yielded  to  persuasion  and  quitted  work. 
The  Markles  called  a  meeting  thereupon 
of  their  employees,  and  asked  the  men  to 
live  up  to  their  sworn  agreement,  willing- 
ly offering  arbitration.  Rev.  Father 
Phillips,  of  St.  Gabriel's  Church  at  Ha- 
zelton,  pleaded  with  the  men  not  to  break 
their  agreement  and  "  deal  organized  la- 
bor the  hardest  blow  it  has  ever  received." 
President  Mitchell,  however,  with  the 
backing  of  the  union  is  trying  every 
means  to  make  all  the  men  quit  work, 
justifying  himself  on  the  ground  that  "  if 
we  succeed  in  one  place  and  fail  in  an- 
other the  low  wages  must  be  brought  up 
to  meet  the  high  or  the  high  wages  must 
come  down  to  meet  the  low,"  while 
Father  Phillips  has  turned  about  face, 
saying  that  he  "lost  his  head,"  and  the 


miners  were  "  compelled  by  a  sort  of 
military  necessity  to  disregard  their 
pledges."  The  outlook  for  arbitration 
is  gloomy  for  this  week,  altho  Archbishop 
Ryan,"  of  Philadelphia,  and  others  have 
offered  their  services.  Several  attempts 
to  open  up  the  mines  with  new  men  will 
be  made,  and  it  is  feared  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  prevent  some  more  blood- 
shed, tho  the  miltia  is  in  readiness.  In- 
dividual operators  are  beginning  to  give 
detailed  answers  to  the  miners'  charges, 
and  some  of  them  have  opened  their 
books,  which  seem  to  show  that  the  aver- 
age miner  receives  anywhere  from  $35  to 
$60  a  month. 

«M 

A  _  ,  The  arrival  this  week  of  a 
w  . .  Greek  cruiser,  the  "  Mia- 
oules,"  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  Greek 
warship  has  appeared  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  She  has  been  for  a  time  in 
Philadelphia,  comes  here  to  remain 
about  two  weeks,  will  then  go  to  Boston 
and  sail  for  Greece.  The  Greek  com- 
munities of  the  different  cities  are  mak- 
ing every  preparation  for  elaborate  en- 
tertainment. The  peculiar  significance 
of  this  visit  lies  in  its  indication  of  the 
effort  of  the  Greek  Government  to  reor- 
ganize the  navy.  The  country  is  gradual- 
ly recovering  from  the  financial  difficul- 
ties resulting  from  the  war  with  Turkey, 
but  is  greatly  hampered  by  lack  of  funds. 
A  navy  is  absolutely  indispensable,  and 
under  the  present  conditions  the  situation 
of  the  little  kingdom  is  by  no  means  as 
strong  as  it  should  be.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
Greeks  in  this  country  who  are  directly 
connected  with  their  own  land  through 
mercantile  interests,  the  scheme  was  sug- 
gested of  seeking  to  arouse  their  pa- 
triotism and  appeal  to  them  for  some  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  the  navy. 
Apart,  thus,  from  the  purpose  of  inter- 
national courtesy  the  sending  of  the 
"  Miaoules  "  has  a  distinct  relation  to  the 
development  of  the  navy.  At  the  va- 
rious dinners  and  receptions  this  matter 
will  be  brought  forward,  and  those  in- 
terested hope  there  will  be  a  cordial  and 
generous  response.  If  enough  money 
could  be  raised  in  this  country  from  such 
sources  to  provide  an  additional  warship 
of  first-class  character  it  would  do  much 
toward  the  rehabilitation  of  the  kingdom. 
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Porto  Rican 
Affairs 


It  is  somewhat  difficult  in 
the  Spanish-American 
countries  for  a  defeated 
party  to  learn  how  to  submit  gracefully, 
and  something  of  the  same  difficulty  is 
found  to  exist  in  Porto  Rico.  The 
Executive  Council  of  that  island  has 
had  before  it  the  task  of  dividing  the  is- 
land into  seven  election  districts,  and  the 
feeling  has  been  somewhat  excited  over 
the  subject.  The  two  parties  in  the  is- 
land are  known  as  Federal  and  Repub- 
lican. The  Federal  had  decidedly  the 
advantage  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  American  occupation,  as 
they  represented  more  the  intelligent  and 
wealthy  citizens  who  had  been  on  the 
best  terms  with  Spain,  and  it  was  charged 
that  more  of  the  poorer  and  of  the  col- 
ored people  were  in  the  Republican 
ranks.  Indeed  Dr.  Barbosa,  who  is 
sometimes  called  the  head  of  the  Repub- 
lican Party,  is  a  very  intelligent  mulatto 
who  obtained  his  medical  education  at 
Michigan  University,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  on  the  island.  The 
leader  of  the  Federal  party  has  been 
Muhoz  Rivera,  who  was  for  a  while  the 
chief  representative  of  the  Porto  Rican 
people  in  the  government  of  the  island, 
but  who  on  account  of  his  obstructiveness 
was  removed.  At  present  the  majority 
of  the  Executive  Council  is  Republican. 
A  scheme  of  the  division  of  the  island 
into  districts  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Crosas,  who  is  connected  with  neither 
party,  but  the  scheme  was  very  vigorous- 
ly opposed  by  two  members,  Federals, 
and  when  they  were  defeated  by  a  vote 
of  7  to  2,  in  the  most  dramatic  way  they 
resigned  their  membership.  Mr.  Rivera 
edits  a  paper  which  has  given  great  of- 
fense on  account  of  language  supposed 
to  be  insulting  to  the  American  flag,  and 
a  violent  attack  was  made  upon  the  of- 
fice by  a  mob  and  considerable  damage 
done.  Governor  Allen  has  just  returned 
from  a  complete  tour  of  the  island.  He 
took  a  native  Porto  Rican  as  his  inter- 
preter, and  was  most  cordially  received 
everywhere.  The  road  often  went  by 
difficult  trails.  He  saw  poverty,  the  peo- 
ple asking  for  work  but  not  charity.  He 
reports  a  fine  crop  of  plantains  and  ba- 
nanas, but  little  work  doing  in  the  fields, 
the  farmers  claiming  that  they  have  no 
money.  Coffee  will  be  a  third  of  the  usual 
crop.     He  found  no  anti-American  spirit. 


_.     _..,.     .  Ihe    Philippines    Com- 
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,,        .  mission     have     in     re- 
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sponse  to  a  special  re- 
quest from  Washington  sent  a  prelimi- 
nary report  of  the  situation  as  they  find  it. 
The  entire  report  is  well  worth  reading 
for  its  clear  setting  forth  of  the  situation. 
The  mass  of  the  people  are  described  as 
ignorant,  superstitious  and  credulous  and 
easily  influenced  by  absurd  falsehoods. 
The  insurrection  consists  chiefly  of  small 
guerrilla  bands,  nearly  all  the  prominent 
generals  and  politicians,  except  Aguin- 
aldo,  having  been  captured,  or  having 
surrendered  and  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance. Apparently  the  chief  ground  for 
the  continuance  of  any  insurrection  at  all 
is  in  the  report  of  the  political  issues  in 
the  United  States,  which  give  hopes  to 
the  insurgent  officers  who  are  still  in 
arms  that  there  may  possibly  be  a  dif- 
ferent policy.  The  great  majority  of  the 
people  seem  to  be  losing  their  hostility, 
notwithstanding  that  the  activity  of  the 
insurgent  bands  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  contrary,  and  large  numbers  of  the 
people,  it  is  judged,  would  join  the 
United  States  in  suppressing  the  insur- 
gents were  it  not  for  uncertainty  as  to 
the  future  policy  of  this  Government  and 
the  defenselessness  of  the  people  against 
the  roving  bands.  Another  result  of  this 
situation  is  the  general  lawlessness  in 
parts  of  the  island.  A  native  constab- 
ulary or  militia  are  needed  at  once,  and  if 
judiciously  selected  would  be  an  efficient 
force  for  the  maintenance  of  order,  and 
would  early  permit  material  reduction  of 
the  United  States  troops.  Business  has 
already  improved,  but  investment  of  new 
capital  is  retarded  by  doubt  in  regard  to 
the  future  policy  of  this  country.  In 
Negros  more  sugar  is  in  cultivation  than 
ever  before,  and  a  similar  report  comes 
in  regard  to  forestry,  while  the  customs 
collections  for  the  last  quarter  were  50 
per  cent,  more  than  ever  during  the  Span- 
ish history,  and  the  total  revenue  for  the 
quarter  was  one-third  greater  than  in  any 
quarter  under  Spanish  rule,  altho  the 
cedula  tax,  a  chief  source  of  Spanish 
revenue,  has  been  practically  abolished. 
A  surplus  fund  has  already  been  created 
of  about  6,000,000  Mexican  dollars, 
which  should  be  expended  in  public 
works,  especially  the  improvement  of 
Manila  harbor,  which  in  its  present  con- 
dition is  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances 
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tu  development,  and  to  the  building  of 
railroads.  The  commission  are  busily 
engaged  in  formulating  the  necessary 
laws  for  taxation,  currency  and  civil  serv- 
ice, as  well  as  in  the  judiciary.  The 
opinion  of  the  commission  with  regard  to 
putting  the  whole  government  into  the 
hands  of  the  natives  is  clearly  set  forth 
in  the  following  paragraph : 

"  Change  of  policy  by  turning  islands  over 
to  a  coterie  of  Tagalog  politicians  will  blight 
their  fair  prospects  of  enormous  improvement. 
drive  out  capital,  make  life  and  property,  secu- 
lar and  religious,  most  insecure,  banish,  by  fear 
of  cruel  proscription,  a  considerable  body  of 
conservative  Filipinos  who  have  aided  Ameri- 
cans in  well-founded  belief  that  their  people 
are  not  now  fit  for  self-government,  and  rein- 
troduce the  same  oppression  and  corruption 
which  existed  in  all  provinces  under  Malolos 
insurgent  government  during  the  eight  months 
of  its  control.  The  result  will  be  factional 
strife  between  jealous  leaders,  chaos  and  an- 
archy, and  will  require  and  justify  active  inter- 
vention of  our  Government  or  some  other." 

~     ,  ,.        A  conference  of  the 
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of  the  different  boards 

in  the  United  States  and  Canada  con- 
ducting mission  work  in  China  was  held 
in  this  city  last  week.  It  was  purely  in- 
formal, and  its  conclusions  have  no  au- 
thority until  passed  upon  by  the  differ- 
ent boards.  At  the  same  time  these  con- 
clusions undoubtedly  represent  the  gen- 
eral opinion  of  the  boards  and  outline 
clearly  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  The 
position  taken  with  regard  to  the  out- 
look for  mission  work  was  fully  in  ac- 
cord with  that  of  the  missionaries  in  the 
field,  that  there  is  no  ground  for  dis- 
couragement notwithstanding  the  se- 
rious interference,  but  that  there  should 
be  reoccupation  of  the  field  at  as  early  a 
date  as  may  be  practicable.  In  view  of 
this  a  special  committee  were  appointed 
to  prepare  an  address  to  the  churches 
calling  for  a  special  week  of  prayer  be- 
ginning October  28th,  with  a  memorial 
service  for  the  martyred  missionaries  and 
native  Christians,  and  calling  for  special 
gifts  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  relief 
and  reconstruction.  Great  sympathy 
was  expressed  for  the  Chinese  Christians 
in  their  suffering  and  persecution,  and 
a  hearty  indorsement  was  given  to  the 
appeal  sent  by  Minister  Conger  to  this 
country  for  relief,  the  Chinese  Chris- 
tians being  considered  to  be  equally  de- 


serving with  the  famine  stricken  popu- 
lace of  India.  As  was  inevitable,  the 
question  of  indemnity  came  up,  and 
there  was  considerable  discussion  in  re- 
gard to  it.  The  final  action  was  that 
there  should  be  no  direct  claim  for  in- 
demnity, but  that  if  the  Government 
should  ask  the  societies  to  report  on  the 
matter  they  should  make  statement  sim- 
ply of  the  actual  cost  of  property  de- 
stroyed and  such  special  expenses  as 
were  incurred  on  account  of  the  trou- 
bles. With  regard  to  the  question  of  in- 
demnity for  life  taken  there  was  a  di- 
vision of  opinion.  Some  thought  that 
that  should  not  be  considered.  The 
loss  of  life  was  something  that  the  boards 
themselves  were  to  provide  for,  and  it 
should  not  enter  into  diplomatic  consid- 
erations. On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
claimed  that  in  some  cases  dependent 
members  of  the  family,  wives  and  chil- 
dren, were  deprived  of  their  support  and 
might  have  a  legitimate  claim  upon  the 
Chinese  Government.  A  decision  in  fa- 
vor of  presenting  such  a  claim  in  excep- 
tional cases  was  allowed  by  a  vote  of  12 
to  7.  A  specific  request  was  made  that 
the  conference  protest  against  the  with- 
drawal of  the  allied  troops  at  Peking  and 
the  reinstatement  of  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager, but  no  action  was  taken,  it  being 
the  opinion  of  the  conference  that  ex- 
pressions upon  political  matters  were  not 
within  its  scope.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  statement  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  missionary  enterprise  to  the 
civil  power  for  consideration  at  the  joint 
conference  of  the  missionary  boards  to 
be  held  in  this  city  next  January.  It  was 
also  suggested  that  the  re-establishment 
of  work  in  the  Empire  would  afford  a 
good  opportunity  for  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  of  missionary 
comity,  especially  with  regard  to  the 
overlapping  of  fields,  the  planting  of 
schools  and  hospitals,  etc.,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  recommended  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  societies  interested. 


British 
Elections 


The  announcement  that  Par- 
liament will  be  dissolved  on 


September  25th  and  the  elec- 
tions finished  by  October  15th  is  de- 
scribed as  a  shrewd  move  for  the  Con- 
servative party,  and  makes  their  victory 
absolutely  certain.    There  is  thus  allowed 
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the  shortest  possible  margin  for  nomina- 
tions and  elections,  as  no  nomination  can 
be  made  after  September  30th ;  and  the 
Liberals    not  having  made  up  their  list 
of  candidates,  there  will  be  a  large  num- 
ber  of   boroughs    and    districts    uncon- 
tested, the  Unionists  going  in  without  a 
struggle.     The  parties  are  sending  forth 
their  manifestoes.     Lord  Salisbury  calls 
for  a  large  majority  on  the  ground  that 
ihe  settling  of  the  South  Africa  question 
can  be  secured  only  through  a  govern- 
ment with  overwhelming  parliamentary 
strength  and  offering  no  chances  for  a 
shift    of    public    opinion.     Closely    con- 
nected with  this  is  the  Chinese  question 
with  its  complexity  and  magnitude,  and  a 
necessity   for  the   reorganization  of  the 
military  system.     With  regard  to  this  lat- 
ter he  says  that  the  brilliant  success  of 
Lord  Roberts's  army  must  not  blind  them 
to  the  imperfections  which  but  for  the 
war  might  not  have  been  noticed,  and  it 
will  be  the  earnest  duty  of  Parliament 
and  the  Government  to  remove  these  de- 
fects.    Lord  Rosebery  attacks  the  Gov- 
ernment, denouncing  it  as  the  weakest  he 
can  recollect ;  affirms  that  it  has  neglected 
social   legislation,   alienated   foreign   na- 
tions, kept  Great  Britain  in  a  hurricane 
of  disquietude  and  distrust,  and  for  want 
of  military   oversight   has   exposed    the 
country     to     humiliations     unparalleled 
since  the  American  war.  He  outlines  the 
reforms  he  considers  imperative,  and  says 
there  is  nothing  in  that  direction  to  be 
hoped  for  from  the  present  Government. 
He  does  not,  however,  indicate  any  pur- 
pose to  seek  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal 
party.     Following  somewhat  in  line  with 
Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Morley  declares  that 
his  opinion  has  not  changed ;  that  every- 
thing might  have  been  attained  in  South 
Africa  without  war.     He,  however,  ad- 
mits, and  in  this  follows  Lord  Rosebery's 
lead,  that  it  is  impossible  to  revoke  the 
proclamations  of  annexation.     Mr.  Bal- 
four and  Mr.  Chamberlain  both  seek  to 
focus  public  attention  upon  the  situation 
in  South  Africa,  and  emphasize  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  a  firm  continuous  pol- 
icy there  if  the  Boers  are  to  be  brought 
to  accept  the  situation  cordially  and  be- 
come    loyal     citizens.     There  *  are.     of 
course,  various  discussions  as  to  Cabinet 
changes.     Mr.  Goschen's  health  is  such 
as  to  make  it  almost  certain  that  he  will 
ma   remain  in  the  Cabinet,  and  there  is 


some  talk  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  taking 
his  place.  Lord  Lansdowne's  conduct 
of  the  War  Department  has  created  a 
good  many  enemies,  and  it  is  said  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  may  take  his  place, 
while  it  is  intimated  that  he  may  enter  the 
Foreign  Office,  thus  relieving  Lord  Sal- 
isbury, whose  age  is  increasingly  mani- 
fest. There  seems  to  be  a  very  general 
wish  to  get  Mr.  Chamberlain  out  of  the 
charge  of  the  colonies,  largely  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  strong  dislike  for  him  mani- 
fested in  South  Africa.  That  the  Con- 
servatives will  win  is  unquestioned,  the 
only  doubt  being  as  to  the  majority. 


a  iv<r  j      „•       j-    An     exceptionally 
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German     periodical 

reports  that  the  death  of  King  Humbert 
has  given  the  authorities  of  the  Vatican 
the  opportunity  to  express  publicly  their 
inclination  to  come  to  some  under- 
standing with  the  Quirinal,  which  they 
have  been  secretly  entertaining  for  some 
time  past.  The  Pope  directed  that  a 
mass  for  the  dead  be  read  in  his  private 
chapel,  and  gave  a  strong  expression  of 
his  personal  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family,  or  ordered  the  Archbishop  of 
Milan  to  transmit  this  by  letter  to  the 
Queen.  This  step  would  be  the  resump- 
tion for  the  first  time  of  personal  in- 
tercourse between  the  Church  and  the 
State  authorities  in  Italy  since  1870.  In 
the  other  parts  of  Italy,  too,  the  Church 
dignitaries  were  evidently  anxious  to 
show  that  they  shared  the  grief  of  the 
people.  Everywhere  memorial  services 
were  held ;  and  several  of  the  leading 
Archbishops,  among  them  those  of  Milan, 
of  Genoa,  and  of  Venice,  have  by  public 
proclamation  called  upon  the  faithful  to 
participate  in  the  national  mourning. 
The  fact  that  Archbishop  Ferrari,  of 
Milan,  sent  a  special  letter  of  sympathy 
to  the  Queen  at  Monza  is  all  the  more 
significant,  because  it  was  this  ecclesias- 
tic who  played  such  a  prominent  role  in 
the  riots  of  1898  against  the  Govern- 
ment, and  came  near  to  being  deprived 
of  his  seat  for  that  reason  by  the  State 
authorities.  There  has  evidently  been  a 
great  change  in  the  Papal  policy  lately, 
and  a  modus  vivendi  is  seemingly  in  the 
air.  The  real  motive  for  this  step  seems 
to  be  the  recognition  on  the  part  of  thr 
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clerical  body  that  the  headless  and  ex- 
treme liberalism,  which  has  been  holding 
swing  in  the  country  politically,  has  prac- 
tically ended  in  a  fiasco,  and  that  Italy 
is  ready  to  recognize  again  the  claims 
of  religion  and  of  the  Church.  The 
Italian  Church  papers  are  constantly  ap- 
pealing to  the  Government  '*  to  return  to 
the  principles  of  the  Catholic  Church," 
and  pleading  for  "  a  return  to  obedience," 
and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  on  all 
sides,  except  in  the  extreme  left  or  liberal 
circles,  a  new  and  wider  interest  is  being 
taken  in  the  word  and  the  work  of  the 
Church.  The  sharp  criticism  which  for- 
merly the  secular  press  was  accustomed 
to  utter  on  the  clerical  party  has  al- 
most entirely  ceased,  and  a  compromise 
between  the  Catholic  and  the  politically 
conservative  elements  for  the  purpose 
of  overthrowing  the  radicals  is  manifest- 
ly only  a  question  of  time.  In  Church 
circles  two  tendencies  are  easily  discern- 
ible, one  which  is  honestly  national  in 
character  and  would  serve  both  Church 
and  State,  represented  especially  by  the 
noble  minded  Bishop  Bonomelli,  and  a 
second  party,  radical  in  its  aims  and 
methods,  determined  never  to  recognize 
the  status  quo  of  State  and  Church  in  any 
shape  or  form,  but  firmly  devoted  to  the 
Roma  intangibile."  This  latter  as  yet 
controls  the  Curia,  and  has  left  its  im- 
press on  the  Catholic  National  Conven- 
tion, altho  there  are  reasons  to  believe 
that  Leo  XIII  himself  is  personally  not 
adverse  to  recalling  his  "  non  expcdit" — 
i.  c,  the  decrees  forbidding  good  Catho- 
lics to  take  part  in  the  political  elections. 
If  this  prohibition  is  once  annulled  the 
formation  of  a  strong  clerical  party  in  the 
Parliament,  after  the  manner  of  the 
"  Centrum  "  in  Berlin,  will  at  once  fol- 
low. Unless  all  signs  fail,  the  time  when 
this  is  to  be  done  is  not  far  distant. 


The  Chinese 
Imbroglio 


The  Chinese  situation 
grows  if  anything  more 
complex.  According  to 
the  latest  information  from  Peking  the 
Empress  Dowager  and  the  Emperor  an- 
nounce that  they  will  in  no  case  return  to 
take  up  their  residence  in  that  city,  which 
they  regard  as  desecrated  by  foreign 
troops.  This  complicates  the  question 
as  to  the  relations  to  be  held  toward  the 
Chinese  Government  by  the  foreign  Gov- 


ernments. The  State  Department  at 
Washington  has  published  the  notes  sent 
to  the  Governments  of  Germany,  Russia 
and  China  in  regard  to  the  situation,  and 
these  emphasize  again  the  position  taken 
and  held  without  deviation  at  Wash- 
ington. To  Russia's  note  approving  of 
the  withdrawal  from  Peking,  the  United 
States  replies  that  in  its  judgment  a  com- 
plete withdrawal  would  not  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  best  interests  of  this 
Government,  and  while  it  does  not  de- 
sire to  keep  an  army  large  enough  to  act 
on  the  offensive  it  approves  of  retaining 
a  sufficient  force  properly  to  safeguard 
its  own  interests.  A  new  version  of  the 
Russian  letter  showed  that  the  aims  of 
the  Imperial  Government  were  the  pro- 
tection of  the  legation,  help  to  the  Pe- 
king Government  against  the  insurrec- 
tion, harmony  among  the  Powers,  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  former  Government,  the 
setting  aside  of  all  that  might  lead  to  dis- 
memberment and  the  restoration  at  Pe- 
king of  the  legally  instituted  central  gov- 
ernment. The  German  Government  hav- 
ing suggested  that  the  interested  Gov- 
ernments request  their  representatives 
at  Peking  to  designate  the  principal  per- 
sonages whose  guilt  in  these  crimes  was 
beyond  a  doubt  and  demand  their  pun- 
ishment as  a  preliminary  to  negotiations, 
the  United  States  replied  that  while  it 
proposes  to  press  fully  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  responsible  authors,  it  be- 
lieves that  this  can  be  best  secured  not  by 
the  foreign  Powers  themselves,  but  by 
degradation  and  punishment  of  these  peo- 
ple by  the  supreme  Imperial  authority  it- 
self. It  also  holds  that  such  action 
seems  only  just  to  China,  and  therefore  it 
deprecates  the  making  of  such  prelim- 
inary conditions.  The  note  to  China  ac- 
cepts the  authority  of  Li  Hung  Chang 
and  Prince  Ching  as  prima  facie  suffi- 
cient for  preliminary  negotiation,  and 
accordingly  authorizes  Minister  Conger 
to  enter  into  relations  with  them  as  the 
immediate  representatives  of  the  Chinese 
Empire.  Commenting  upon  these  the 
London  papers  express  a  fear  lest  the 
United  States  Government  shall  place 
too  much  confidence  in  the  good  faith  of 
the  Chinese  officials,  and  fear  that  this 
statement  will  weaken  the  authority  of 
the  allies  and  thus  postpone  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement.  In  China  itself  the  sit- 
uation has  not  materially  changed.  Word 
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continues  to  come  in  of  outrages  to  for- 
eigners, and  there  lias  been  quite  a  sharp 
fight  at  Taku,  the  allies  attacking  the 
Pei  Tung  forts  and  capturing  them  after 
a  heavy  loss.  The  attack  was  made  chief- 
ly by  the  Russians,  British  and  Japanese. 
Count  Waldersee  is  expected  to  reach 
Peking  this  week,  and  some  of  the  Eu- 
ropean papers  seem  to  think  that  the  ne- 
gotiations are  delayed  somewhat  in  order 
to  allow  the  Count  to  command  at  least 
for  a  time  the  entire  allied  forces  in  that 
city. 

a  ff    •  f      We    have    received    from 

...  the  branch  of  the   China 

Missionaries        T    .       .     ,,.     .  ~ 

Inland  Mission  in  Can- 
ada a  list  of  20  missionaries  and  8  chil- 
dren who  have  recently  lost  their  lives 
in  the  outbreaks  in  China.  Of  these  6 
were  from  the  United  States:  Miss  H.  J. 
Rice,  Miss  M.  E.  Huston,  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Ward  and  one  child,  Miss  M.  E.  Man- 
chester and  Miss  J.  E.  Desmond.  In  a 
foreign  exchange  we  find  an  account  of 
the.  experiences  of  a  portion  of  these 
quoted  from  the  North  China  Daily 
News.  A  party  of  19  from  the  three 
stations  of  Pingyao,  Lucheng  and  Luan 
had  a  terrible  experience  in  their  effort 
to  reach  Hankau,  and  of  the  19,  5  were 
killed.  There  had  been  rumors  of  trou- 
ble, but  no  particular  indication  of  im- 
mediate danger,  until  a  proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  Governor  of  Shansi,  say- 
ing that  China  was  at  war  with  foreign- 
ers, and  that  all  foreign  devils  must  be 
destroyed.  Upon  this  the  local  magis- 
trate of  Pingyao  took  down  from  the 
walls  his  favorable  proclamation  and  a 
mob  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  mis- 
sion premises.  The  missionaries  turned 
to  the  official  residence,  but  the  magis- 
trate refused  to  protect  them.  At  last 
he  agreed  to  send  them  to  Taiyuan,  about 
55  miles  distant.  They  arrived  within 
seven  miles  of  the  place  without  diffi- 
culty, but  there  met  a  native  Christian 
who  implored  them  to  turn  back,  as  the 
Inland  Mission  had  been  already  burned, 
the  Roman  Catholic  establishment  pulled 
down,  and  all  the  foreigners  were  in  the 
Baptist  Mission  compound  surrounded  by 
a  great  mob,  who  were  threatening  to 
burn  it  with  all  that  were  inside.  On 
this  they  turned  back,  but  the  escort  left 
them  immediately,  and  they  were  at  the 


mercy  of  the  people,  who  demanded  ex- 
orbitant prices  for  everything.  At  last, 
after  selling  almost  all  they  had,  they 
reached  the  station  at  Lucheng.  That 
had  not  been  disturbed,  but  after  two 
days  they  were  all  obliged  to  flee  at  mid- 
night with  but  a  very  small  supply  of 
bedding  and  clothes  and  a  little  silver. 
To  go  north  was  impossible,  also  east- 
ward to  Shantung,  and  hence  they  tried 
southward  toward  Hankau.  Soon  they 
were  stopped  by  200  people,  who  de- 
manded money,  then  seized  all  their 
property,  stripped  each  person  to  the 
waist  and  drove  them  along  the  road 
with  clubs.  From  village  to  village  they 
were  thus  hustled  along,  the  mob  from 
one  taking  them  from  the  hands  of  the 
mob  of  the  other.  How  they  existed 
they  themselves  scarcely  understood.  At 
the  cities  it  was  a  little  better,  the  mag- 
istrates apparently  being  anxious  to  get 
them  off  their  hands,  and,  accordingly,  a 
little  food  was  given,  and  they  were  es- 
corted to  the  boundary  of  the  district,  but 
there  deserted.  Miss  Rice  and  Miss 
Huston  were  beaten  so  severely  that  Miss 
Rice  died  on  the  road.  The  rest  escaped 
to  a  city  near  by,  and  then  returned  to 
find  Miss  Huston  living,  but  so  dread- 
fully injured  that  she  died  soon  after. 
The  crossing  of  the  Yellow  River  was 
extremely  difficult,  and  for  three  days 
they  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  boatmen, 
who  at  first  declined  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  them,  but  at  last  took  them  over. 
So  on  through  city  after  city,  until  they 
reached  Sinyangchau,  the  last  city  in 
Honen,  where  they  met  another  party 
from  Luan,  who  had  arrived  there  after 
a  similar  journey.  Here  they  received 
more  kind  attention,  and  were  given  es- 
cort to  Hankau. 


.   „       .  For  some  time  it  has 

«  »!.•     1  £    ..         been  manifest  that  the 
Political  Party  ....     .  ,.,. 

political         conditions 

in  Japan  were  not  altogether  such  as 
some  of  the  leaders  approved,  and  there 
have  been  rumors  of  a  new  political 
party.  These  have  crystallized  in  a 
manifesto  recently  set  forth  by  Marquis 
Tto,  stating  some  general  ideas  as  to  the 
principles  which  should  rule  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  and  announc- 
ing a  new  political  association.  Recog- 
nizing  cordially    the    advance    that   has 
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been  made  during  ten  years  of  constitu- 
tional government,  the  manifesto  regrets 
that  there  is  a  tendency  to  vary  from  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  Those 
principles  include  especially  the  absolute 
freedom  of  the  sovereign  to  select  his  ad- 
visers from  whatever  quarters  he  deems 
proper,  whether  from  political  parties  or 
outside  circles ;  the  equal  freedom  of 
Ministers  from  interference  by  general 
party  men  or  other  political  friends  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  the 
recruiting  of  the  officials  from  among  ca- 
pable men  of  proper  attainments  and  ex- 
perience irrespective  of  their  party  af- 
filiation. As  a  step  toward  securing 
tbis  type  of  administration  the  mani- 
festo announces  the  plan  of  a  political  as- 
sociation styled  the  "  Constitutional  Po- 
litical Association."  The  principles  set 
forth  include  strict  observance  of  the 
constitution  and  cordial  support  of  the 
imperial  policy  inaugurated  at  the  time 
of  the  restoration.  For  the  better  work- 
ing of  administrative  machinery  atten- 
tion is  specially  paid  to  the  careful  def- 
inition of  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties attaching  to  the  various  official  po- 
sitions, strict  discipline  among  officers, 
the  avoidance  of  useless  formalities  in 
the  transaction  of  official  business.  In 
foreign  affairs  good  relations  are  to  be 
cultivated  with  the  treaty  Powers,  and 
all  foreigners  residing  within  the  Em- 
pire are  to  receive  the  benefits  of  the  best 
of  government.  The  association  pro- 
poses to  encourage  and  promote  educa- 
tion and  foster  personal  character  among 
the  people  with  a  view  to  the  best  fulfil- 
ment of  the  duties  which  the  people  owe 
to  the  State,  whether  in  private  or  pub- 
lic capacity.  Industries,  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  are  to  be  promoted 
and  means  of  communication  improved 
in  every  way.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the 
manifesto  appears  in  the  closing  para- 
graphs which  set  forth  the  necessity  of 
local  self-government?  the  knitting  to- 
gether of  the  "  communal  units,"  so  as 
to  secure  social  and  economic  harmony 
among  them,  of  action  always  under  rec- 
ognition of  the  requirements  of  public  in- 
terest and  of  constant  effort  to  guard 
against  falling  into  the  old  evils  and 
abuses. 


Ever  since  the  occupation  of 
e  oers  yiacnadodorp,  the  Boer 
enng  arrnv  has  been  still  further 
disintegrating,  and  there  appears  to  be 
practically  nothing  left  of  it  except  a  few 
insurgent  bands.  Lord  Roberts  has 
pressed  on  from  one  town  to  another  till, 
according  to  the  latest  information,  he  is 
at  Komatipoort,  on  the  Portuguese 
border.  The  British  troops  occupied  the 
place  without  opposition  and  found  the 
railway  bridge  intact.  Lord  Roberts  an- 
nounces that  out  of  the  3,000  Boers  that 
withdrew  from  Machadodorp  fully  700 
have  crossed  over  into  Portuguese  terri- 
tory and  the  rest  have  turned  in  varied 
directions,  chiefly  northward.  Elsewhere 
the  conflict  with  these  bands  continues, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Bloemfon- 
tein,  where  there  are  several  of  them,  and 
it  is  asserted  that  they  are  doing  their 
best  to  impress  the  burghers  and  force 
them  to  break  the  parole  they  have  al- 
ready given  to  the  British  Government. 
Just  what  has  become  of  General  De  Wet 
no  one  seems  to  know.  There  have  been 
reports  of  his  death,  but  they  have  not 
been  confirmed,  altho  the  fact  that  there 
are  no  references  to  him  in  the  later  tele- 
grams would  indicate  that  there  was  a 
probability  of  his  death  or  his  flight.  In 
the  Cape  Colony  contests  there  has  been 
a  sharp  discussion  over  the  treason  bill, 
which  has  passed  its  third  reading,  and 
disfranchises  convicted  rebels  for  five 
years.  An  amendment  to  the  effect  that 
;he  rank  and  file  should  not  be  punished, 
but  should  be  called  upon  to  give  security 
for  their  good  behavior,  was  rejected  and 
the  full  bill  accepted  by  a  vote  of  46  to  37. 
Secretary  Reitz  is  reported  to  have  fled 
to  the  hills  and  President  Steyn  is  said  to 
be  contemplating  surrender.  With  re- 
gard to  President  Kruger,  the  Govern- 
ment of  Holland  has  notified  Great 
Hritain  that  it  had  offered  to  place  a  war- 
ship  at  his  disposal,  and  Great  Britain 
had  replied  that  it  would  not  interfere 
with  the  vessel  on  her  journey.  Presi- 
dent Kruger  announces  that  he  proposes 
to  appeal  to  the  board  of  arbitration,  in- 
augurated by  the  Peace  Conference,  for 
their  support  for  independence  of  the 
governments.  Lord  Roberts  is  making 
his  preparations  for  return. 


A    Political    Program. 
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THE  issues  of  a  political  campaign 
do  not  shape  themselves  to  suit 
everybody.  Most  voters,  how- 
ever, are  able  to  find  a  "  paramount  "  is- 
sue, and  to  magnify  it  in  imagination  un- 
til the  apparition  paralyzes  their  higher 
brain  centers,  and  they  can  painlessly 
forget  minor  issues  that,  on  other  oc- 
casions, would  deeply  concern  them. 
The  few  voters  who  admit  that  some  one 
issue  is  indeed  "  paramount."  but  who  do 
not  exaggerate  it,  and  do  not  shamelessly 
desert  every  other  cause  that  they  have 
once  espoused,  can  take  little  part  in  ac- 
tive campaign  work.  Their  chief  duty 
is  to  state  clearly  their  individual  views, 
as  a  small  contribution  to  that  critical  de- 
liberation upon  our  political  problems 
which,  in  the  long  run,  may  save  us  from 
collective  hysteria. 

There  are  probably  some  thousands  of 
American  voters  who  in  this  year  of 
grace  believe  that  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii, 
Guam,  Tutuila  and  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands should  remain  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  United  States,  to  which 
power  they  now  legally  belong ;  but  who 
wish  to  see  them  governed  by  strictly 
constitutional  methods,  without  any 
questionable  stretch  of  Presidential 
power,  or  any  denial  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  enjoyed  by  citizens  of  our  main- 
land territories ;  who  believe,  further, 
that  this  nation  should  at  any  cost  main- 
tain its  financial  honor  and  the  gold 
standard  of  payment,  but  who  regard  the 
McKinley  and  Dingley  tariffs  as  little 
if  any  less  unwise,  or  less  dishonest,  than 
a  silver-gold  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one ;  and 
who,  finally,  think  that  every  effort 
should  be  put  forth  to  maintain  and  to  ex- 
tend civil  service  reform. 

Not  more  than  two  of  the  five  planks 
of  this  platform  can  be  voted  for  on  any 
one  ticket  now  before  the  people.  Only 
two  of  them  can  be  found  in  the  Repub- 
lican platform.  The  Republican  civil 
service  plank  is  a  careful  evasion  of  the 
real  issue.  It  is  a  question  whether 
more  than  one  plank  of  the  five  can  be 


found  in  the  Democratic  platform,  since 
the  promise  to  give  the  Filipinos  "  first, 
a  stable  form  of  government ;  second,  in- 
dependence ;  and,  third,  protection  from 
outside  interference,"  is  seemingly  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  no  necessity  of  abandoning  any  one  of 
the  five  planks.  If  the  election  in  No- 
vember insures  the  retention  of  our  is- 
land possessions  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  gold  standard,  we  can  still  work  for 
constitutional  government  and  for  tar- 
iff and  civil  service  reforms.  Admit- 
ting that  expansion  and  national  credit 
are  "  paramount  "  issues  this  year,  we 
are  under  no  compulsion  to  magnify  them 
until  we  lose  sight  of  issues  that  may 
rightly  be  made  paramount  four  years 
hence. 

The  essential  truth  may  be  put  yet 
more  concretely.  If  it  is  right  and  ex- 
pedient to  retain  our  recently  acquired 
territory,  "  Imperialism  "  is  not  an  issue 
this  year;  yet  it  may  become  an  issue 
when  the  prior  question  of  expansion  has 
been  disposed  of. 

Perhaps  a  majority  of  all  voters  in  the 
nation  will  record  their  belief  that  we  do 
well  to  keep  what  we  have  legally  taken. 
They  may  believe  that  back  of  our  legal 
right  lies  a  moral  right.  Quite  as 
strongly  as  any  Anti-Imperialist  they 
may  believe  that  rightful  government 
rests  on  the  consent  of  the  governed ; 
but,  unlike  the  Anti-Imperialist,  they 
may  be  satisfied  that,  in  reality,  a  major- 
ity of  the  inhabitants  of  both  Porto  Rico 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  do  in  their 
hearts  consent  to  American  government 
and  welcome  it.  and  long  for  the  day 
when  peace  shall  be  restored  by  the  sup- 
pression of  armed  rebellion  in  Luzon 
and  the  merciful  alleviation  of  hyster- 
ical obsession  in  Boston.  These  voters 
may  believe  also  that  it  is  no  less  moral 
to  put  down  armed  rebellion  in  Pacific 
Islands,  which  the  Republican  Party 
views  as  legally  and  morally  a  part  of  the 
national  domain,  and  the  Democratic 
Party  views  as  morally  if  not  legally  in- 
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dependent,  than  it  was  to  put  down  re- 
bellion south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
in  States  which  the  Democratic  Party 
viewed  as  legally  and  morally  independ- 
ent, and  the  Republican  Party  viewed  as 
morally  if  not  legally  a  part  of  the  na- 
tional domain.  These  voters  may  be- 
lieve, yet  further,  that  it  is  expedient  to 
safeguard  to  the  uttermost  the  commer- 
cial supremacy  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  extend  to  the  uttermost  the  moral  and 
diplomatic  influence  of  the  United  States, 
which  this  year  has  so  signally  and  so 
worthily  been  exerted  in  China ;  and,  as 
means  to  these  ends,  they  may  look  upon 
well  distributed  island  territories  and  na- 
val stations  as  of  exceeding  importance. 
Believing,  finally,  in  maintaining  a 
strong  navy,  these  voters  may  think  that 
naval  power  and  militarism  are  two  dif- 
ferent things.  Associating  the  one  with 
despotism  and  retrogression,  they  may 
associate  the  other  with  enlightenment 
and  liberty. 

Believing  all  these  things,  a  majority 
of  American  voters  may,  none  the  less, 
be  quite  ready  to  put  up  a  resolute  fight 
against  "  Imperialism  "  when  that  dan- 
ger arises.  They  may  show  themselves 
fully  determined  to  secure  constitutional 
liberty  and  self-government  to  all  sub- 
jects of  the  United  States,  wherever  re- 
siding. They  may  jealously  limit  the 
powers  of  the  President  over  island  ter- 
ritories in  times  of  peace,  and  they  may 
insist  that  no  territory  over  which  our 
flag  legally  floats  can  be  legally  "  for- 
eign," or  subject  to  a  discriminating  tar- 
iff. At  the  same  time,  they  may  think  it 
right  and  expedient  to  deny  American 
citizenship  to  those  residents  of  our  is- 
land territories  who,  under  our  immigra- 
tion laws,  could  not  have  passed  our  ports 
Avhen  the  Spanish-American  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed,  or  who,  living  in  tribal 
relations,  were  in  status  similar  to  that 
of  the  North  American  Indians.  And, 
finally,  they  may  be  unwilling  to  hold  out 
to  island  territories  any  promise  of 
Statehood. 

These  various  propositions  put  to- 
gether in  formal  order  would  make  a  po- 
litical program  somewhat  as  follows: 

i.  Retain  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Guam. 
Tutuila  and  the  Philippine  Islands  un- 
der the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Declare  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  Insular  Territories  of 


the  United  States,  thereby  distinguishing 
them  in  law  from  mainland  territories. 

3.  Extend  to  Insular  Territories  all 
rights  of  free  trade  and  of  territorial 
self-government  now  enjoyed  by  main- 
land territories. 

4.  Deny  American  citizenship  to  resi- 
dents of  Insular  Territories  who,  under 
our  immigration  laws,  could  not  have 
passed  our  ports  when  the  Spanish- 
American  treaty  of  peace  was  signed, 
and  to  all  persons  living,  like  North 
American  Indians,  in  tribal  relations. 

5.  Declare  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  do  not  promise  Statehood 
to  any  Insular  Territory. 

6.  Establish  the  gold  standard  un- 
equivocally. 

7.  Revise  the  tariff  with  due  regard  to 
revenue  reform  and  to  expanding  export 
trade,  and  cutting  out  all  favors  to 
trusts. 

8.  Renew  the  effort  to  extend  and  to 
establish  civil  service  reform. 

Whether  this  program  is  on  the  whole 
one  that  a  majority  of  American  voters 
now  accept  and  mean,  if  possible,  to 
carry  out,  I.  of  course,  have  no  better 
means  of  knowing  than  have  a  thousand 
other  observers.  Yet  from  many  in- 
dications I  think  it  probable  that  the  Con- 
gressional and  Presidential  elections  of 
this  and  the  next  four  years  will  show 
that  the  program  here  outlined  is  a  fair- 
ly truthful  expression  of  the  political 
mind  of  the  American  people. 

If,  however,  it  is  only  a  minority  who 
hold  these  views,  the  election  of  Mr. 
Bryan  will  seem  to  those  who  do  hold 
them  as  nothing  short  of  a  national  ca- 
lamity. It  would  be  not  only  a  declara- 
tion of  national  dishonor,  but  also  a  de- 
liberate refusal  to  step  courageously  for- 
ward on  a  path  of  moral  and  economic 
opportunity  such  as  has  never  before  in 
history  been  opened  to  any  nation. 

For  another  reason,  also,  the  election 
of  Mr.  Bryan  would  be  most  unfortunate. 
The  Republican  Party  stands  for  some 
of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  done  in  our 
national  politics ;  the  Democratic  Party, 
when  under  wise  and  honest  leadership 
like  that  of  Mr.  Cleveland,  has  stood  for 
other  things  that  ought  to  be  done,  and 
we  must  hope  that  in  coming  years  it  will 
stand  for  them  again.  Whenever  the 
Democratic  Party  becomes  disorganized 
and  begins  to  play  the  fool,  the  Repub- 
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lican  Party  gets  above  its  business  and 
begins  to  play  the  knave.  We  have  con- 
servative government  only  when  both 
parties  are  morally  in  earnest  and  in  good 
fighting  trim.  It  has  been  the  great  mis- 
fortune of  the  Democratic  Party  that  its 
successes  in  national  elections  since  the 
Civil  War  have  coincided  with  downward 
curves  of  prices  in  the  endless  succession 
of  good  and  bad  times.  It  has  been  the 
remarkable  fortune  of  the  Republican 
Party  to  have  been  often  in  power  during 
years  of  rising  prices.  If  this  fortune 
continues  many  thousands  of  voters  will 
continue  to  believe  that  Republican  ad- 
ministrations make  good  times,  and  that 
Democratic  administrations  make  bad 
times.  The  country  is  now  enjoying 
great   prosperity,    but    the    crest   of   the 


business  wave  has  passed.  Gradually 
prices  will  fall.  Should  Mr.  Bryan  be 
elected  this  year,  the  Democratic  Party 
will  again  be  charged  with  responsibility 
for  disaster.  If,  on  the  contrary,  Mr. 
McKinley  is  elected,  a  protectionist  ad- 
ministration will  for  once  have  to  con- 
duct its  political  business  on  a  falling 
market.  In  that  event,  the  time  will  be 
propitious  four  years  from  now  for  a  re- 
organized Democratic  Party,  turning 
its  back  for  good  and  all  on  Bryanism 
and  dishonor,  and  devoting  itself  once 
more  to  the  great  questions  of  constitu- 
tionalism and  tariff  reform,  to  come  into 
power  when  industry  is  depressed  but 
about  to  recover,  and  so  to  accomplish 
permanent  results  of  conservative  legis- 
lation. 

New  Vork  City. 


The    Mercy    of  the    Mightiful 


By  Alfred  Austin, 

Poet  Laureate  of  England. 
BEFORE. 

NO,  not  that  they  were  weak,  and  we  are  strong, 
Nor  to  avenge  imaginary  slight 
To  England's  lofty  majesty  and  might, 
Hymned  round  the  world  in  many  a  sounding  song, 
From  farm  and  forge  she  mustered  martial  throng, 
And  sped  her  war-shares  through  the  waters  white  ; 
No,  but  to  vindicate  offended  Right ; 
And   bring  to  end  insufferable   wrong; 
That  on  remotest  shore  where  her  renown 
Wakes  sluggish  souls  to  strenuous  discontent, 
On  her  fair  Flag  should  be  nor  stain  nor  rent, 
No  man  to  no  man  kneel  nor  grovel  down, 
But,  all  men  wearing  Freedom's  kingly  crown, 
Iiope  still  might  dawn  on  Darkest  Continent. 

AFTER. 

So  to  the  Lord  of  *he  embattled  host, 

Not  unto  us,  praise  and  thanksgiving  be, 
Who  made  this  Isle  viceregent  of  the  sea, 

And  spread  its  Empery  from  coast  to  coast, 

Empire  whose  sole  and  not  unworthy  boast 
Is  to  proclaim  the  fettered  must  be  free, 
And,  firm  as  Fate  enforcing  that  decree, 

Is  least  avenging  when  victorious  most. 

Therefore,  since  now  wrong  and  rebellion  cease, 
Let  wimpled  Mercy  heal  the  wounds  of  war. 
Solace  the  heart  and  cicatrice  the  scar ; 

Let  race  with  race  commingle  and  increase, 
And  Concord's  portals  henceforth  stand  ajar, 

Guarded  by  Justice,  Liberty  and  Peace. 


Swimtord  Old  Manor,  Kent,  England. 


Thou  Shalt  Not  Kill." 


By  Count  Leo  Tolstoy, 


No  rights  reserved.— Editor.] 


[This  article  is  translated  by  Louise  Maude. 
"  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder."— Ex.  20,  13 

"  The  disciple  is  not  above  his  master  :  but  everyone  when  he  is  perfected  shall  be  as  his  master."— Luke  6,  40 
"  For  all  they  that  take  up  the  sword  shall  perish  with  the  sword.—  Matt.  26,  52. 

"All  things  therefore  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them." 
Matt.  7,  12. 


WHEX  Kings  are  tried  and  exe- 
cuted like  Charles  I,  Louis 
XVI,  Maximilian  of  Mexico,  or 
killed  in  a  palace  conspiracy  like  Peter 
III,  Paul,  and  all  kinds  of  Sultans,  Shahs 
and  Khans,  the  event  is  generally  passed 
over  in  silence.  But  when  one  of  them 
is  killed  without  a  trial,  and  not  by  a  pal- 


COUNT    LEO   TOLSTOY. 

ace  conspiracy,  like  Henry  IV.  Alexan- 
der II,  Carnot,  the  Empress  of  Austria, 
the  Shah  of  Persia,  and  just  now  King 
Humbert,  then  such  murder  causes 
great  surprise  and  indignation  among 
Kings  and  Emperors,  and  those  attached 
to  them,  as  if  these  persons  were  the 
great  enemies  of  murder,  as  if  they  never 
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profited  by  murder,  never  took  part  in  it. 
and  never  gave  orders  to  commit  it.  And 
yet  the  kindest  of  these  murdered  Kings, 
such  as  Alexander  II  or  Humbert,  were 
guilty  of  the  murder  of  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons  killed  on  the  battlefield,  not  to 
mention  those  executed  at  home ;  while 
hundreds  of  thousands,  even  millions,  of 
people  have  been  killed,  hanged,  beaten 
to  death,  or  shot,  by  the  more  cruel  Kings 
and  Emperors. 

Christ's  teaching  cancels  the  law  "'  an 
eye  for  an  eye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  '*  but 
those  men  who  have  kept  to  that  law  and 
still  keep  to  it,  act  upon  it  by  punishing 
and  carrying  on  wars;  and  not  only  "  an 
eye  for  an  eye,"  but  give  orders  to  kill 
thousands  without  any  provocation  by 
declaring  war ;  they  have  no  right  to  be 
indignant  when  the  same  law  is  applied 
to  themselves  in  so  infinitesimal  a  meas- 
ure that  hardly  one  King  or  Emperor 
gets  killed  to  a  hundred  thousand,  per- 
haps to  a  million,  ordinary  people  killed 
by  the  order  or  with  the  consent  of 
Kings  and  Emperors. 

Kings  and  Emperors  should  not  be  in- 
dignant when  such  murders  as  that  o\ 
Alexander  11  or  Humbert  occur,  bul 
should,  on  the  contrary,  be  surprised  that 
such  murders  are  so  rare,  considering  the 
continual  and  universal  example  <>i  com 
mitting  murders  they  themselves  set  the 
people. 

Kings  and  Emperors  are  surprised  and 
horrified  when  one  of  themselves  is  mur- 
dered, and  yet  the  whole  of  their  activity 
consists  in  managing  murder  and  prepar 
ing  for  murder.  The  keeping  up,  the 
teaching  and  exercising  of  armies  with 
which  Kings  and  Emperors  are  alwa\> 
so  much  occupied,  and  of  which  they  are 
the  organizers,  what  is  it  but  preparation 
f(  >r  murder? 

The  masses  are  so  hypnotized  that,  tho 
they  see  what  is  continually  going  on 
around    them,    they   do   not   understand 
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what  it  means.  They  see  the  unceasing' 
care  Kings,  Emperors  and  Presidents  be- 
stow on  disciplined  armies,  see  the  par- 
ades, reviews  and  maneuvers  they  hold, 
and  of  which  they  boast  to  one  another, 
and  the  people  eagerly  crowd  to  see  how 
their  own  brothers,  dressed  up  in  bright- 
colored,  glittering  clothes,  are  turned  into 
machines  to  the  sound  of  drums  and 
trumpets,  and  who,  obedient  to  the  shout- 
ing of  one  man,  all  make  the  same  move- 
ments ;  and  they  do  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  it  all. 

Yet  the  meaning  of  such  drilling  is 
very  clear  and  simple.  It  is  preparing 
for  murder.  Jt  means  the  stupefying 
of  men  in  order  to  convert  them  into  in- 
struments for  murdering. 

And  it  is  just  Kings  and  Emperors  and 
Presidents  who  do  it,  and  organize  it, 
and  pride  themselves  on  it.  And  these 
same  people  whose  special  employment 
is  murder-organizing,  who  have  made 
murder  their  profession,  who  dress  in 
military  uniforms,  who  carry  weapons 
(swords  at  their  side),  are  horror- 
struck  and  indignant  when  one  of  them- 
selves is  killed. 

It  is  not  because  such  murders  as  the 
recent  murder  of  Humbert  are  exception- 
ally cruel  that  they  are  so  terrible. 
Things  done  by  the  order  of  Kings  and 
Emperors,  not  only  in  the  days  of  old, 
such  as  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
persecutions  for  faith,  terrible  ways  of 
putting  down  peasant  riots,  but  also  the 
present  executions,  the  torture  of  solitary 
confinements  and  disciplinary  battalions, 
hanging,  decapitation,  shooting  and 
slaughter  at  the  wars,  are  incomparably 
more  cruel  than  the  murders  committed 
by  Anarchists. 

It  is  not  on  account  of  their  injustice 
that  these  murders  are  terrible.  If  Alex- 
ander and  Humbert  did  not  deserve 
death,  the  thousands  of  Russians  who 
perished  at  Plevna,  and  of  Italians  who 
perished  in  Abyssinia,  deserved  it  even 
less.  No,  it  is  not  because  of  their  cruel- 
ty and  injustice  these  murders  are  ter- 
rible, but  because  of  the  want  of  reason 
in  those  who  perpetrate  them. 

If  the  regicides  commit  murder  under 
the  influence  of  their  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion evoked  by  witnessing  the  sufferings 
of  the  enslaved  people,  for  which  suffer- 
ings they  hold  Alexander  TT,  Carnot,  or 
Humbert  responsible,  or  by  the  personal 


feeling  of  desire  for  revenge,  however 
immoral  such  persons'  conduct  may  be, 
still  it  is  comprehensible ;  but  how  can  an 
organized  body  of  Anarchists  by  whom, 
as  it  is  now  reported,  Bresci  was  sent  out, 
and  by  whom  another  Emperor  was 
threatened,  how  can  it,  quietly  consider- 
ing means  of  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  find  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  murder  people,  the  killing  of 
whom  is  as  useful  as  cutting  off  one  of 
the  Hydra's  heads? 

Kings  and  Emperors  have  long  estab- 
lished a  system  resembling  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  magazine  rifle — i.  c,  as  soon 
as  one  bullet  flies  out  another  takes  its 
place.  "  Le  roi  est  mort — vive  le  roi !  " 
Then  what  is  the  use  of  killing  them? 
It  is  only  from  a  most  superficial  point  of 
view  that  the  murder  of  such  persons  can 
seem  a  means  of  saving  the  people  from 
oppression  and  wars,  which  destroy  their 
lives. 

We  need  only  remember  that  the  same 
kind  of  oppression  and  war  went  on  quite 
independent  of  those  who  stood  at  the 
head  of  the  Government,  whether  it  was 
Nicholas  or  Alexander,  Louis  or  Na- 
poleon, Frederic  or  William,  Palmerston 
or  Gladstone,  McKinley  or  any  one  else, 
to  see  that  it  is  not  some  definite  person 
who  causes  the  oppression  and  the  wars 
from  which  the  people  suffer. 

The  misery  of  the  people  is  not  caused 
by  individuals,  but  by  an  order  of  so- 
ciety by  which  they  are  bound  together  in 
a  way  that  puts  them  in  the  power  of  a 
few,  or  more  often  one  man ;  a  man  so 
depraved  by  his  unnatural  position  of 
having  the  fate  and  lives  of  millions  of 
people  in  his  power  that  he  is  always  in 
an  unhealthy  state,  and  suffering  more 
or  less  from  a  mania  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment, which  is  not  noticed  in  him  only 
because  of  his  exceptional  position. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  such  men  are 
surrounded  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave 
by  the  most  insane  luxury  and  its  usual 
accompaniment  of  flattery  and  servility, 
the  wdiole  of  their  education,  all  their  oc- 
cupations, are  centered  on  the  one  object 
of  murder,  the  study  of  murder  in  the 
past,  the  best  means  of  murdering  in  the 
present,  the  best  ways  of  preparing  for 
murder.  From  their  earliest  years  they 
learn  the  art  of  murder  in  all  possible 
forms,  always  carry  about  with  them  in- 
struments of  murder,  dress  in  different 
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uniforms,  attend  parades,  maneuvers  and 
reviews,  visit  each  other,  present  orders 
and  commands  of  regiments  to  each 
other.  And  yet  not  only  does  nobody 
tell  them  the  real  name  of  their  actions, 
not  only  does  nobody  tell  them  that  pre- 
paring for  murder  is  revolting  and  crimi- 
nal, but  they  hear  nothing  except  praise 
and  words  of  admiration  from  all  around 
them  for  these  actions. 

That  part  of  the  press  which  alone 
reaches  them,  and  which  seems  to  them 
to  be  the  expression  of  the  feelings  of 
the  best  of  the  people  or  their  best  repre- 
sentatives, exalts  all  their  words  and 
deeds,  however  silly  and  wicked  they 
may  be,  in  the  most  servile  manner.  All 
who  surround  them,  men  and  women, 
whether  cleric  or  laymen,  all  these  people 
who  do  not  value  human  dignity,  vie 
with  each  other  in  flattering  them  in  the 
most  refined  manner,  agree  with  them  in 
everything,  and  deceive  them  continually, 
making  it  impossible  for  them  to  know 
life  as  it  is.  These  men  might  live  to  be 
a  hundred  and  never  see  a  real,  free  man, 
and  never  hear  the  truth. 

We  are  sometimes  appalled  by  the 
words  and  deeds  of  these  men,  but  if  we 
only  consider  their  state  we  cannot  but 
see  that  any  man  would  act  in  the  same 
way  in  such  a  position.  A  reasonable 
man  can  do  but  one  thing  in  such  a  posi- 
tion— i.  c,  leave  it.  Every  one  who  re- 
mains in  such  a  position  will  act  in  the 
same  manner. 

What  must  indeed  be  going  on  in  the 
head  of  some  William  of  Germany,  a 
man  of  limited  understanding,  little  edu- 
cation, and  with  a  great  deal  of  ambition, 
whose  ideals  are  like  those  of  a  German 
"  yunker,''  when  any  silly  or  horrid  thing 
lie  may  say  is  always  met  with  an  enthu- 
siastic "  I  loch!"  and  commented  on  as 
if  it  were  something  very  important  by 
the  press  of  the  whole  world?  He  says 
that  the  soldiers  should  be  prepared  to 
kill  their  own  fathers  in  obedience  to  his 
command.  The  answer  is,  "  Hurrah  !  " 
He  says  the  Gospels  must  be  introduced 
with  a  fist  of  iron.  "Hurrah!  "  He 
says  that  the  army  must  not  take  any 
prisoners  in  China,  but  kill  all,  and  he  is 
not  placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  but  they 
cry  "  Hurrah !  "  and  set  sail  for  China 
to  execute  his  orders. 

Or  Nicholas,  who,  tho  naturally  mod- 
est, begins  his  reign  by  declaring  to  ven 


erable  old  men.  in  answer  to  the  desire 
they  express  of  being  allowed  to  discuss 
their  own  affairs,  that  their  hope  for  self- 
government  is  a  senseless  dream.  And 
the  organs  of  the  press  that  reach  him, 
and  the  people  whom  he  meets,  praise 
him  for  it.  Me  proposes  a  childish,  silly 
and  untruthful  project  of  universal  peace 
at  the  same  time  that  he  is  ordering  an 
increase  of  the  army,  and  even  then  there 
are  no  limits  to  the  laudations  of  his  wis- 
dom and  his  virtue.  Without  any  rea- 
son, he  senselessly  and  pitilessly  offends 
the  whole  of  the  Finnish  nation,  and 
again  hears  nothing  but  praise.  At  last 
he  starts  the  Chinese  slaughter,  terrible 
by  its  injustice,  cruelty  and  its  contrast 
with  his  project  of  peace;  and  he  gets 
simultaneously  applauded  from  all  sides, 
both  for  his  own  conquests  and  for  his 
adherence  to  his  father's  policy  of  peace. 
What  must  indeed  be  going  on  in  the 
heads  and  hearts  of  such  men? 

So  that  it  is  not  Alexanders  and  Hum- 
berts, Williams,  Nicholases  and  Cham- 
berlains who  are  the  cause  of  oppression 
and  war,  even  tho  they  do  organize  them, 
but  those  who  have  placed  them  and  sup- 
port them  in  a  position  in  which  they 
have  power  over  the  life  and  death  of 
men. 

Therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  kill 
Alexanders  and  Nicholases,  Williams 
and  Humberts,  but  only  to  leave  off  sup- 
porting the  social  condition  of  which  they 
are  the  product.  It  is  the  selfishness  and 
stupefied  state  of  the  people  who  sell 
their  freedom  and  their  honor  for  insig 
nificant  material  advantages  which  sup- 
ports the  present  state  of  society. 

Those  who  stand  on  the  lowest  rung  of 
the  ladder,  partly  as  a  consequence  of  be- 
ing stupefied  by  a  patriotic  and  falsely 
religious  education,  partly  for  the  sake 
of  personal  advantages,  give  up  their 
freedom  and  their  feeling  of  human  dig- 
nity to  those  who  stand  higher,  and  who 
offer  them  material  advantages.  Tn  a 
like  position  are  those  standing  a  little 
higher.  They,  too,  through  being  stupe- 
tied,  and  especially  for  material  advan- 
tages, give  up  their  freedom  and  sense 
of  human  dignity.  The  same  is  true  of 
those  standing  still  higher;  and  so  it  con- 
tinues up  to  the  highest  rungs,  up  to  the 
person  or  persons  who,  standing  on  the 
very  summit  of  the  social  cone,  have  no 
mie  to  submit  to,  nor  anywhere  to  rise  to, 
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and  have  no  motive  for  action,  except 
ambition  and  love  of  power.  These  are 
generally  so  depraved  and  stupefied  by 
their  insane  power  over  life  and  death, 
and  by  the  flattery  and  servility  from 
those  around  them  which  is  connected 
with  such  power,  that  while  doing  evil 
they  feel  convinced  they  are  the  bene- 
factors of  the  human  race.  It  is  the  peo- 
ple themselves  who,  by  sacrificing  their 
human  dignity  for  material  profits,  pro- 
duce these  men,  and  are  afterward  angry 
with  them  for  their  stupid  and  cruel  acts ; 
murdering  such  people  is  like  spoiling 
children  and  then  whipping  them. 

Very  little  seems  needed  to  stop  op- 
pression and  useless  war,  and  to  secure 
that  men  shall  be  indignant  with  those 
who  seem  to  be  the  cause  of  such  oppres- 
sion and  war. 

Only  that  things  should  be  called  by 
their  right  names  and  seen  as  they  are ; 
that  it  should  be  understood  that  an 
army  is  an  instrument  of  murder,  that 
the  recruiting  and  drilling  of  armies 
which  Kings,  Emperors  and  Presidents 
carry  on  with  so  much  self-assurance  are 
preparations  for  murder. 

If  only  every  King,  Emperor  and 
President  would  understand  that  his 
work  of  oriranizin^  armies  is  not  an  hon- 


orable and  important  duty,  as  his  flat- 
terers persuade  him  it  is,  but  a  most 
abominable  business — i.  c,  the  preparing 
for  and  the  managing  of  murder;  if 
only  every  private  individual  understood 
that  the  payment  of  taxes  which  helps  to 
equip  soldiers,  and  above  all,  military 
service,  are  not  immaterial,  but  highly 
immoral  actions,  by  which  he  not  only 
permits  murder,  but  takes  part  in  it  him- 
self— then  this  power  of  the  Kings  and 
Emperors  which  arouses  an  indignation, 
and  for  which  they  now  get  killed,  would 
of  itself  come  to  an  end. 

And  so  the  Alexanders,  Carnots,  Hum- 
berts and  others  must  not  be  killed,  but 
it  ought  to  be  proved  to  them  that  they 
are  murderers  ;  and  above  all,  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  kill  men :  their  orders 
to  murder  should  not  be  obeyed. 

Tf  men  do  not  yet  act  in  this  manner, 
it  is  only  because  of  the  hypnotic  influ- 
ence Governments  for  self  preservation 
so  diligently  exercise  on  them.  There- 
fore we  can  contribute  toward  stopping 
people  killing  Kings  and  each  other,  not 
by  murder — murders  only  strengthen 
this  hypnotic  state — but  by  awakening 
from  it. 

And  it  is  this  that  I  have  tried  to  do 
in  these  remarks. 

Yasnaia  Poi.iana.  Russia. 


Toleration    in    China. 

By  the  Hon.    Charles  Denby. 

Formerly  United  States  Minister  to  China. 


AS  the  missionary  question  is  now 
under  discussion  all  over  the 
country  by  divines  and  laymen 
alike,  it  is  important  to  look  at  it  in 
every  possible  light. 

I  propose  in  this  article  briefly  to  re- 
view the  attitude  of  China  as  to  the  late 
return  of  Christianity  up  to  the  present 
time.  During  the  first  period  of  the  ex- 
istence of  Christianity  in  China  it  re- 
ceived no  protection  from  foreign  Gov- 
ernments. Williams  in  his  "  Middle 
Kingdom "  (Vol.  II,  p.  290)  and  Dr. 
Henry  Blodgett,  a  learned  writer,  fix 
this  period  as  commencing  about  the 
year  A.  D.  506,  and  ending  with  the 
making  of  the  first  treaties  in  1842  and 
T844.  l 

The  Emperor  T'ai  Tsung.  of  the  Tang 


Dynasty,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  620, 
received  the  Nestorians  kindly.  His 
successors  in  this  dynasty  were  not  un- 
favorable to  Christianity.  While,  as 
Abbe  Hue  says,  the  Emperor  T'ai  Tsung 
was  not  convinced  of  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, as  he  did  not  himself  believe  in 
any  creed,  he  allowed  all  creeds  to  be 
propagated  under  his  protection,  or  his 
indifference.  Even  in  the  reign  of  this 
emperor,  however,  and  of  his  immediate 
successors,  there  were  persecutions,  as 
that  by  the  Buddhists  in  699,  and  by  the 
Confucianists  in  715. 

In  the  year  845  the  Emperor  Wu 
Tsung  issued  an  edict  commanding 
3,000  Nestorian  priests  to  quit  the  ob- 
servances of  their  religious  rites.  The 
first  missionarv  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church  to  China  was  named  John  de 
Monte  Carvino.  He  arrived  at  Peking, 
A.  D.  1293.  He  was  received  kindly  by 
the  Mongol  Emperor  Kublai,  and  was 
allowed  to  prosecute  his  labor  of  prop- 
agandism. 

During  the  eighty-eight  years  that 
this  dynasty  survived  Christianity  was 
tolerated. 

On  their  accession  to  the  throne  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Ming  dynasty,  in  the  year 
1368,  put  a  stop  to  the  coming  of  Chris- 
tian missionaries  from  the  West. 

The  Roman  Catholic  missions  in 
China,  which  still  exist,  were  begun  by 
the  Dominicans  in   1555. 

It  may  be  said  that  between  that  date 
and  1844  the  Catholic  missionaries  were 
alternately  tolerated  and  persecuted. 

Matthew  Ricci  reached  China  in  1581. 
He  was  highly  educated,  accomplished 
and  of  pleasing  address.  He  succeeded 
in  establishing  missions  at  four  places  in 
China,  Peking  being  one.  There  was 
no  persecution  until  he  died,  in  the  year 
1610.  Then  a  violent  persecution  broke 
out,  and  all  missionaries  were  ordered  to 
leave  China. 

In  1622  persecution  ceased,  to  break 
out  again  in  1664. 

In  1 67 1  the  Christian  missionaries 
were  again  allowed  to  return  to  China, 
and  in  1692  complete  toleration  was  al- 
lowed. 

In  the  year  1718  Christianity  was  again 
proscribed,  and  so  remained  down  to  the 
year  1844.  Successive  Emperors  issued 
edicts  against  it.  The  Criminal  Code  in 
1 8 14  contained  decrees  providing  for  the 
punishment  of  Christians.  They  suf- 
fered death,  torture,  imprisonment  and 
banishment.  Nevertheless,  Williams 
estimates  ("Middle  Kingdom,"  Vol.  11, 
p.  315)  that  in  1839  there  were  in  China 
57  foreign  priests,  114  native  priests  and 
303,000  converts. 

The  second  period  begins  with  the 
protection  secured  to  missionaries  in  the 
treaties  made  with  Great  Britain,  France 
and  the  United  States — 1842-1844.  Sim- 
ilar clauses  were  inserted  in  the  treaties 
of  Tientsin — 1858-1860 — with  the  same 
Towers,  and  with  Russia.  An  imperial 
rescript  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics was  issued  in    1862. 

The  toleration  clauses  in  these  treaties 
allow  missionaries  to  reside  at  all  open 
ports,   and    to   prosecute    their    religions 


and  charitable  work.  They  may  also 
travel  in  every  province.  The  French 
treaty  of  1858  goes  further  than  the 
others. 

It  is  curious  that  there  is  a  very  im- 
portant discrepancy  between  the  Chi- 
nese and  French  texts  of  the  treaty.  The 
Chinese  text,  for  some  reason  hitherto 
inscrutable,  contains  a  clause  that  the 
Catholic  missionaries  shall  have  the 
right  to  buy  land  and  build  houses  any- 
where and  everywhere  in  the  interior  of 
China.  The  French  text  contains  no 
such  clause.  How  this  clause  got  into 
the  Chinese  text  nobody  has  ever  ex- 
plained. It  has  been  charged  that  it  was 
inserted  by  trickery,  but  the  Chinese  have 
always  recognized  its  validity. 

In  his  excellent  book.  "  A  Cycle  of 
Cathay,"  Dr.  Martin  says  that  twenty-six 
years  ago  he  was  asked  by  the  Tsungli 
Yamen  to  translate  this  clause,  and  that 
he  expected  they  would  attack  it,  but 
they  did  not  do  so  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  it  was  in  Chinese,  and  there  was  no 
ground  to  complain  that  they  were  hood- 
winked. 

Under  the  favored  nation  clause,  of 
course,  this  right  to  reside  in  the  interior 
accrued  to  all  nations. 

Even  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
French  treaty  it  was  found  that  the  local 
officials  made  strenuous  efforts  to  pre- 
vent the  missionaries  from  buying  land  in 
the  interior. 

To  obviate  this  trouble  the  French 
Minister,  Monsieur  Berthemy,  procured 
the  Yamen  to  make  a  convention  in  1865 
under  which  it  became  unnecessary  to 
consult  the  local  officials  before  buying 
land.  As  there  was  still  some  trouble 
over  the  construction  of  this  clause  Mon- 
sieur Gerard,  the  French  Minister,  took 
the  question  up  in  1895,  and  secured  a 
plain  and  unequivocal  convention  stating 
most  positively  that  the  missionaries 
could  buy  land  without  having  any  con- 
sultation with  the  local  officials,  so  that 
now  all  Christian  missionaries  by  vir- 
tue of  this  convention  go  where  they 
please,  and  establish  themselves  perma- 
nently in  the  interior. 

China  has,  therefore,  reached  the  point 
of  absolute  and  complete  toleration  by  the 
warrant  of  solemn  treaties. 

The  trouble  has  been  in  China  that 
very  few  officials  knew  anything  aboul 
the  treaties.     Thev  are  regarded  as  foi 
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eign   documents,  and    few   officials  ever 
study  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  the 
present  Emperor  it  was  determined  by 
the  diplomatic  body  to  secure  an  edict 
setting  at  rest  forever  the  question  of  tol- 
eration. 

Tsai  T'ien,  the  present  Emperor,  is 
the  grandson  of  the  Emperor  Tao 
Kuang,  nephew  of  the  Emperor  Hsien 
Feng,  and  first  cousin  of  the  Emperor 
Tung-Chih.  He  assumed  the  appella- 
tion of  Kuang-ssu  (Illustrious  Succes- 
sion) as  the  title  of  his  reign.  He  has 
ruled  in  his  own  name  since  1889.  Riots 
occurred  in  1891  in  various  parts  of  the 
Empire,  particularly  on  the  Yangtze.  As 
the  result  the  foreign  representatives  de- 
manded of  the  throne  an  edict  which 
should  specifically  define  the  rights,  un- 
der the  treaties,  of  foreigners  and  par- 
ticularly of  missionaries.  The  result  was 
the  edict  of  June  13th,  1891.  The  me- 
morial to  the  throne  presented  by  the 
Tsungli  Yamen  asking  for  this  edict  is 
scarcelv  less  important  than  the  document 
itself.  ' 

This  remarkable  paper  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

"  The  Vainer]  bogs  to  point  out  that  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion are  to  educate  mankind  to  lead  a  virtu- 
ous life;  that  it  is  spread  over  all  Occidental 
countries  ;  and  that  the  treaties  concluded  with 
foreign  lands  stipulate  that  the  followers  and 
teachers  of  the  Christian  religion  in  China 
(Catholics  or  Protestants)  shall  enjoy  full 
security  for  their  persons  and  property,  and 
freedom  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion. 
Furthermore,  the  hospitals,  dispensaries  and 
orphanages  connected  with  the  missions  and 
benevolent  institutions,  and  very  many  mis- 
sionaries always  here  of  late  years,  whenever 


any  part  of  the  country  was  suffering  from 
inundations  or  droughts,  collected  contribu- 
tions, and  distributed  them  amongst  the  dis- 
tressed people.  This  readiness  to  help  and  to 
benefit  the  people  is  deserving  of  every  ac- 
knowledgment." 


The    Yamen    then    proceeds    to   petition 
that  a  stringent  edict  be  issued. 

The  Edict  of  June  13th,  1891,  followed 
this  appeal.  I  quote  only  a  few  para- 
graphs from  it,  but  it  is  all  good  reading. 
It  says : 

"  The  propagation  of  Christianity  by  for- 
eigners is  provided  for  by  treaty  and  imperial 
decrees  have  been  issued  to  the  provincial 
authorities  from  time  to  time  to  protect  the 
missionaries.  Let  the  governors-general  issue 
without  delay  orders  to  the  civil  and  military 
officers,  under  their  respective  jurisdictions,  to 
cause  the  arrest  of  the  leaders  of  the  riots,  and 
inflict  capital  punishment  as  a  warning  and 
example  to  others  in  the  future. 

"  The  doctrine  of  Christianity  has  for  its 
purpose  the  teaching  of  men  to  do  good. 
Chinese  converts  and  subjects  of  China  are 
amenable  to  the  local  authorities.  Peace  and 
quiet  should  prevail  among  the  Chinese  and 
the  missionaries. 

"  The  local  authorities  must  protect  the  lives 
and  property  of  foreign  merchants  and  mis- 
sionaries, and  prevent  bad  characters  from 
doing  them  injury." 

It  is  plain  that  if  the  imperial  com- 
mands are  executed  in  their  spirit  and 
intent  the  most  perfect  toleration  will  ex- 
ist in  China.  These  historical  faets, 
also,  tend  to  show  that  the  causes  of  the 
recent  riots  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere 
than  in  the  occupation  of  China  by  mis- 
sionaries. One,  also,  derives  from  them 
the  conclusion  that  a  field  so  long  labori- 
ously and  successfully  cultivated  should 
not  be  abandoned. 

Evansville,   Indiana. 


God's   Measure 

By  Emily  Tolman. 

A   CENTURY  is  short 
To  that  Eternal   Power, 
Whose  purposes  are  wrought 
In  nation  or  in  flower ; 
To  him  it  matters  naught, — 
An  eon  or  an  hour. 

Arlington.  Ma.ss. 


The  Future  of   Arbitration  Among  the   Nations 

By  Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant. 

[Baron  d'Estournelles  de  Constant,  Deputy  of  the  important  Department  of  the  Sarthe,  is  an  authority  in  the 
Chamber  on  all  diplomatic  and  international  subjects.  In  the  French  diplomatic  service  he  holds  the  rank  of  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  and  was  for  several  years  at  the  London  embassy  of  France,  where  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  foreign  matters  and  also  a  solid  acquaintance  with  the  English  language,  which  he  speaks  with  great  ease  He  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  very  strong  French  delegation  to  The  Hague  Conference  and  worked  hard 
in  favor  of  arbitration.  Since  his  return  from  Holland  he  has  made  all  matters  pertaining  to  peace  between  foreign 
nations  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of  his  study.  He  has  lectured  widely  on  the  question  in  France  and  contemplates 
going  to  the  United  States  after  the  elections  to  speak  on  the  same  topic.  —  K 


WHETHER  we  will  or  no,  arbitra- 
tion is  taking  its  place  among 
our  customs,  and  war  is  losing- 
its  prestige  more  and  more  every  day. 
The  twentieth  century  will  be  the  century 
of  association,  of  union  and  of  arbitra- 
tion. Not  that  men  are  growing  better, 
but  they  appreciate  the  advantages  of 
progress  and  of  justice;  moreover,  they 
seek  comfort,  money,  ease;  they  under- 
stand better  and  better  that  war  is  not  a 
solution,  that  it  is  something  which  must 
be  constantly  done  over  again,  that  it 
leaves  heaps  of  ruins,  and,  above  all,  of 
grudges  behind  it ;  and  that,  to  conclude, 
the  unfortunate  are  its  most  numerous 
victims.  Nowadays  the  "  food  for  the 
cannon  "  has  a  vote ;  before  long  it  will 
comprehend  that  it  is  to  its  interest  to 
vote  against  war.  There  will  be  no  move 
made  unexpectedly,  entered  upon  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  the  masses,  through 
the  ambition,  the  cupidity  or  simply 
through  the  ill  temper  of  a  small  number 
of  persons. 

For  this  reason  the  nations  must  be 
put  on  their  guard  against  these  sur- 
prises, and  they  must  hear  as  much  as 
possible  about  the  resources  of  arbitra- 
tion which  lies  in  their  hands,  and  the  use 
of  which  depends,  generally,  upon  them 
alone.  This  is  why  they  must  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  results  of  the  Confer- 
ence at  The  Hague,  which  resulted  in  the 
organization  of  arbitration,  and  the  crea- 
tion of  a  permanent  international  tribu- 
nal. 

Unfortunately  events  have  occurred  to 
turn  to  ridicule  this  very  beneficent  at- 
tempt. I  low  is  one  In  believe  in  the  work 
at  The  Hague  when  he  beholds  it  fol- 
lowed by  the  Transvaal  war  ami  the  mas- 
sacres in  China  ?  In  fact,  it  does  seem 
as  tho  more  than  one  Power  were  de- 
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sirous  of  repudiating  the  pacific  inten- 
tions which  brought  them  together  last 
year;  but  the  ulterior  designs  of  govern- 
ments are  of  little  account  where  public 
opinion  is  clearly  set  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. What  is  done  is  done;  nothing  in 
the  world  can  now  prevent  the  seed  sown 
at  The  Hague  from  springing  up.  The 
Transvaal  war  is  a  great  misfortune,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  not  an  argument  against 
the  Peace  Conference.  The  Boers  could 
not  place  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  a  Conference  from  which  their  dele- 
gates had  been  excluded.  The  exclusion 
was  certainly  cruel,  but  it  was  inevitable. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  England  did  not 
regard  the  Transvaal  as  an  independent 
State,  she  would  have  withdrawn  had  her 
objections  been  overridden,  and  with  her 
would  have  withdrawn  many  other  great 
nations  which  did  not  greatly  favor  the 
principles  of  the  Conference.  So  that,  in 
fact,  the  Transvaal  was  sacrificed,  not  in 
a  cowardly  manner,  but  as  a  compulsory 
measure,  to  the  superior  interests  of 
Peace ;  it  was  excluded  from  the  Confer- 
ence in  order  that  the  Conference  might 
assemble, and  because  its  admission  would 
have  been  of  service  neither  to  it  nor  to 
any  one  else.  That  being  the  case,  the 
Towers  could  not.  later  on,  appeal  to  the 
Convention  of  The  Hague  in  its  favor; 
they  could  intervene  only  in  virtue  of  the 
general  principles  of  the  law  of  nations. 
They  did  not  do  so.  Why  ?  Precisely 
through  fear  of  war,  because  the  fear  of 
a  universal  war  was  stronger  than  the 
universal  horror  of  war. 

Ami  it"  we  arc  willing  to  reason  truth- 
fully and  coolly,  we  shall  see  that  the 
Transvaal  war  has  caused  pacific  ideas  to 
make  a  stride  in  advance,  through  the 
unanimous  condemnation  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected  by  the  civilized  world,  as 
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well  as  by  the  lamentable  but  significant 
decision  of  the  Powers  to  confine  them- 
selves to  this  platonic  condemnation  and 
not  to  render  the  war  general. 

No  one  will  emerge  from  this  crisis 
satisfied,  neither  the  conquered  nor  the 
conqueror,  nor  the  neutrals  who  feel 
themselves  responsible  to  the  conscience 
of  humanity.  The  result,  still  dim  but 
certain,  of  this  unanimous  displeasure 
will  be  expressed  in  the  masses  by  the 
need,  the  necessity  of  organizing  peace, 
and  of  rendering  war  more  and  more  rare 
and  difficult. 

And  henceforth  no  government  will  be 
found  strong  enough  to  act  in  opposition 
to  this  need,  when  public  opinion  is  suf- 
ficiently enlightened.  As  for  affairs  in 
China,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention 
them ;  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Conference.  No  one  at  The  Hague  flat- 
tered himself  that  disorders,  strikes,  riots, 
nationalist  or  other  uprisings,  could  be 
prevented  in  any  civilized  country,  much 
less  in  China.  Every  day  we  see  news- 
papers in  London,  Paris,  New  York,  Ber- 
lin and  Rome  preaching  war  upon  for- 
eigners. Too  often  these  agitations  are 
followed  by  attacks  upon  individuals  and 
upon  property.  The  same  thing  has  hap- 
pened in  China,  with  this  great  difference, 
that,  as  the  government  was  powerless 
and  venal,  the  foreigners  simultaneously 
took  advantage  of  and  suffered  from  its 
impotence.  But  how  are  we  to  find  in 
this  an  argument  capable  of  discouraging 
the  advocates  of  Peace  ?  Quite  the  con- 
trary; here  again  a  common  danger,  the 
fear  of  still  graver  complications,  has 
forced  all  the  civilized  nations  into  har- 
mony. In  the  face  of  the  Transvaal  af- 
fair they  agreed  to  remain  inactive, 
through  fear  of  a  fresh  conflagration.  In 
face  of  the  massacres  in  China  they  have 
agreed  to  act ;  they  have  caused  the  idea 
which  appeared  chimerical  only  a  few 
months  ago — the  idea  of  a  union  between 
the  principal  States  of  the  world — to  take 
a  gigantic  stride  in  advance.  So  the  na- 
tions, as  well  as  individuals,  are  begin- 
ning to  comprehend  the  necessity  of  asso- 
ciation. The  nations  perceive  that  they 
are  feeble  and  small  if  they  remain  iso- 
lated;  under  the  compelling  force  of 
events  they  combine  together  in  spite  of 
their  disagreements,  past  and  present; 
soon  we  shall  see  them  marching  on  unit- 
ed by  their  continental   interests.     We 


shall  say  Europe,  America,  the  Far  East. 
What  can  one  nation  alone  do  against  the 
interest  of  all  the  others  ?  It  must  fol- 
low the  movement. 

Thus  everything  is  helping  to  prepare 
for  peace  in  the  world,  despite  appear- 
ances to  the  contrary ;  everything  is  help- 
ing to  render  war  every  day  more  odious 
and  more  impossible.  But  how  will  jus- 
tice be  organized  ?  Who  will  peacefully 
regulate  between  the  peoples  those  dis- 
putes which  hitherto  have  been  settled  by 
wars  ? 

The  Peace  Conference  established 
three  conventions,  of  which  the  texts,  and 
especially  the  commenting  upon  them, 
must  be  disseminated  in  all  the  countries 
in  all  languages.  But  these  conventions 
are  the  seed  of  a  profound  revolution  in 
customs ;  their  execution  will  deal  a  ter- 
rible blow  to  interests,  to  habits,  to 
routine ;  therefore  they  have  arrayed 
against  them  almost  all  the  entire  present 
social  organization.  They  have  noth- 
ing on  their  side  but  humanity ! 

Here  is  a  brief  summary  of  these  in- 
novations : 

A.  The  Conference  unanimously  ex- 
pressed an  earnest  hope  in  favor  of  dis- 
armament. It  is  nothing  more  than  an 
earnest  hope ;  but  this  earnest  hope  put 
into  words  by  the  representatives  of  26 
Governments  will  be  revived  by  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nations. 

B.  The  Conference  has  rendered  war 
humane,  so  as  to  make  it,  when  it  cannot 
be  avoided,  as  little  barbarous  as  possible, 
both  on  sea  and  on  land. 

C.  The  Conference  drew  up  and  adopt- 
ed a  convention  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  international  conflicts. 

This  peaceful  settlement  may  be  ob- 
tained in  several  ways : 

1.  By  the  efforts  of  diplomacy,  which 
will  become,  contrary  to  the  popular  be- 
lief, all  the  more  indispensable  in  propor- 
tion as  communications  between  the  na- 
tions become  more  frequent  and  expose 
them  more  frequently  to  metropolitan 
and  colonial  contacts  which  will  be  just 
so  many  supplementary  causes  of  conflict. 

2.  By  mediation. 

Mediation  is  not  new,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  neutral  States  could  not 
take  the  initiative  of  proposing  it  with- 
out arousing  suspicion,  without  being 
accused  by  one  or  other  of  the  Powers 
interested  of  inopportune,  indiscreet  or 
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even  hostile  meddling.  The  Hague 
Convention  decides  that  the  offer  of 
mediation  may  not  henceforth  he  inter- 
preted as  an  unfriendly  act :  so  any  Pow- 
er, even  the  smallest,  may  interpose  be- 
tween two  States  who  are  signatories  of 
the  Conference,  and  endeavor  to  settle  the 
dispute  between  them,  making  appeal  to 
the  official  and  public  act  to  which  they 
have  subscribed.  The  neutral  States 
have,  for  the  most  part,  so  great  an  in- 
terest in  the  maintenance  of  peace  that 
their  intervention,  hesitating  at  first,  will 
result  in  forcing  acceptance,  in  the  course 
of  time,  under  the  impetus  of  public  opin- 
ion. This  is  so  true  that  the  delegation 
from  the  United  States  of  America,  ani- 
mated by  an  initiative  to  which  we  must 
render  homage,  suggested  a  special  me- 
diation, which  the  Conference  adopted, 
and  which  it  recommends  to  the  States  in 
ease  of  need.  This  mediation  consists 
in  likening  international  quarrels  to  the 
duel  between  private  persons  in  Europe. 
Before  resorting  to  arms,  the  two  adverse 
Powers  will  appoint  seconds — that  is  to 
say,  that  each  of  them  will  intrust  their 
interests  to  another  State  ;  they  will  en- 
tirely relinquish  the  right  to  settle  their 
quarrel  themselves,  and  will  leave  to  their 
seconds  the  task  of  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment and  deciding  upon  the  conditions 
of  the  arrangement  or  the  encounter ; 
an  ingenious  suggestion  which  may 
prove  beneficent  and  one  which,  in  any 
case,  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  in- 
ternational misunderstandings  to  very 
modest  dimensions  and  of  multiplying 
the  responsibility. 

3.  The  commissions  of  investigation. 
In  order  to  prevent  war,  the  most  im- 
portant thing  of  all  is  to  gain  time,  to  di- 
rect public  opinion  into  the  path  of 
peaceful  settlements.  Most  frequently. 
a  conflict  breaks  out  in  consequence  of 
some  material  fact,  an  insult  to  the  na- 
tional flag,  a  brawl  on  the  frontier,  for 
example,  the  blowing  up  of  the  "  Maine," 
the  Schaebele  affair.  At  news  of  an  in- 
cident of  this  sort,  if  spirits  are  already 
wrought  up,  the  newspapers  become  im- 
passioned, their  latest  dispatches,  drawn 
from  improvised  sources,  far  from  re- 
liable, excite  emotion  in  the  public. 

The  Governments  are  no  longer  the 
masters  of  their  actions  if  they  are  act- 
ing in  good  faith,  and  in  case  of  the  re- 
verse, they  exploit  these  popular  move- 


ments in  order  that  they  may  have  their 
hands    forced. 

In  future,  if  the  Powers  are  willing  to 
observe  the  directions  of  the  Conference, 
they  must  organize  a  Commission  of  In- 
quiry as  soon  as  they  learn  of  the  inci- 
dent, and  this  commission  will  proceed 
to  search  out  on  the  spot  the  material 
causes,  and  that  done,  will  prepare,  not  a 
sentence,  but  a  report  by  means  of  which 
the  Governments  concerned  can  deter- 
mine upon  their  conduct  and  their  decis- 
ions. 

It  will  be  very  difficult  for  a  Power, 
face  to  face  with  an  imminent  conflict,  to 
refuse  to  comply  with  this  formality 
which  prejudges  nothing,  which  leaves 
the  rights  of  each  intact,  and  neither  pre- 
vents nor  delays  mobilization  any  more 
than  does  the  acceptance  of  mediation ; 
but  time  will  have  been  gained,  which  is 
the  essential  point,  and  the  report  of  the 
commission  will  have  a  good  chance  of 
becoming  the  point  of  departure  and  the 
basis  for  arbitration. 

4.  Arbitration,  in  order  to  be  popular 
and  to  become  practical,  must  be  organ- 
ized. 

It  cannot  be  obligatory  (except  be- 
tween Powers  who  might  enter  into  a 
special  and  reciprocal  agreement  in  that 
respect),  because  no  penalty  exists  which 
can  be  set  in  opposition  to  a  Power 
which,  in  spite  of  everything,  should  re- 
ject it. 

The  Hague  Conference  yielded,  not 
without  difficulty,  to  this  consideration ; 
but  all  the  more  did  it  endeavor  to  as- 
sure, even  in  the  most  minute  details, 
the  proper  working  of  international  jus- 
tice. It  would  take  too  much  space  to 
enumerate  all  the  precautions  taken  by  it 
with  this  end  in  view  ;  they  may  be  sum- 
med up  as  follows : 

A  permanent  Court  of  International 
Arbitration  is  created  at  The  Hague. 

Each  signatory  Power  of  the  Conven- 
tion appoints  four  persons  who  will  be 
invited  as  members  of  this  Court. 

If  a  conflict  arises  between  two  signa- 
tory States,  each  State  shall  select  from 
the  list  of  members  of  the  Court  two  ar- 
bitrators who  shall  immediately  betake 
themselves  to  The  1  [ague,  and  choose  an 
umpire.  The  Arbitration  Tribunal  will 
thus  be  set  up  in  a  few  hours,  and  under 
conditions  of  honor  and  impartiality 
which  will  give  complete  satisfaction  to 
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the  demands  of  public  opinion  in  the  two 

countries.  Nevertheless,  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  the  two  States  in  conflict 
would  hesitate  to  have  recourse  spon- 
taneously to  arbitration.  In  fact,  these 
two  States  will  probably  be  unequal  in 
strength.  The  stronger  will  not  care  to 
renounce  the  advantage  of  its  superior- 
ity ;  the  weaker  will,  perhaps,  not  be  able 
to  appeal  to  arbitration  precisely  for  fear 
of  thus  betraying  its  inferiority,  and  of 
stirring  up  the  most  legitimate  national 
susceptibility,  perhaps  even  a  revolution. 
In  order  to  induce  the  two  States  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Tribunal,  and  even  to 
render  it  morally  impossible  for  them  to 
shun  its  jurisdiction,  the  Conference  de- 
cided, at  the  request  of  the  French  dele- 
gation, to  reverse  the  roles;  instead  of 
waiting  for  the  Powers  concerned  to  ap- 
peal to  arbitration,  it  has  laid  them  un- 
der the  necessity  of  repulsing  it.  By 
Article  27,  the  Neutral  Powers  impose  it 
upon  themselves  as  a  duty  to  remind 
those  among  them  which  are  on  the  eve 
of  coming  to  blows,  that  the  permanent 
Court  is  open  to  them.  Thus  it  will  be 
the  duty  of  the  Neutrals  to  intervene  and 
to  urge  arbitration  upon  the  Govern- 
ments which  are  preparing  for  war. 

In  what  attitude  will  the  Governments 
find  themselves,  thus  placed  before  pub- 
lic opinion  between  arbitration  which  is 
offered  to  them,  and  war  which  must  be 
declared  ?  It  is  evident  that  they  will  no 
longer  dare  to  refuse  arbitration  any 
more  than  they  would  have  dared  to  have 
recourse  to  it  spontaneously. 

The  cause  of  arbitration  is  won. 

Nothing  more  remains  to  be  done  ex- 
cept to  set  in  motion  the  apparatus  of 
this  new  justice,  which  has  been  so  long 
waited  for  that  one  does  not  yet  dare  to 
believe  in  its  existence. 

But  the  movement  once  started,  it  will 
soon  be  accentuated.  The  Government 
of  Holland  has  already  purchased  the 
Palace  where  the  Office  of  the  Court  is 
soon  to  be  installed.  The  majority  of 
the  Powers  had  already  ratified  the  Con- 
vention of  The  Hague  while  the  press 
believed  it  had  been  still-born.  In  a 
few  months  we  shall  at  last  see  the  Court 
opened,  inaugurated,  established. 

Then  this  simple  fact  will  surprise  the 
people  as  an  unexpected  revelation;  all 
eyes  will  turn  toward  arbitration,  and 
war  will  lose  more  of  its  prestige.     A 


few  unimportant  affairs  will  serve  to  as- 
sure the  first  beginnings  of  the  Court, 
then  will  come  more  serious  affairs,  un- 
til the  day  arrives — and  it  is  much  nearer 
than  people  imagine — when  the  arbi- 
trators will  declare  that  they  are  over- 
worked, and  will  demand  assistants. 

"  Do  well  and  let  the  world  say  what 
it  will  " — in  this  saying  we  may  sum  up 
the  work  of  the  representatives  who  had 
the  honor  of  organizing  last  year  at  The 
Hague  the  first  permanent  Tribunal  of 
international  justice. 


If  you  ask  me  my  opinion  as  to  the 
problem  in  China,  it  is  this : 

We  are  only  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Chinese  peril ;  it  transcends  our  imagina- 
tion. 

You  Americans  have  been  the  first  to 
perceive  it  in  its  economical  form,  by 
stopping  the  flood  of  immigration  which 
threatened  to  inundate  you.  To-day  Eu- 
rope, agreeing  with  you,  is  obliged  to 
combat  it  under  another  form.  The 
Chinese  disorders  and  massacres  have 
brought  to  pass  this  miracle :  the  union 
of  the  civilized  peoples.  But  this  union 
will  be  a  remedy  only  in  case  it  lasts. 

In  the  first  place,  the  allied  armies, 
once  masters  of  Peking,  must  forget  the 
barbarous  counsels  which  have  been 
given  to  one  of  them.  They  were  not 
mobilized  for  the  purpose  of  vying  in 
cruelty  with  the  Chinese.  Their  mis- 
sion is  to  chastise  the  Boxers,  and  not  to 
imitate  them.  They  are  going  to  re- 
store order,  to  make  peace,  not  war. 

Order  once  re-established,  it  must  be 
maintained  ;  it  is  on  the  day  after  the  tak- 
ing of  Peking  that  the  real  difficulties  will 
arise ;  how  to  assure  to  the  Chinese  an 
administration  which  will  suit  them  and 
satisfy  the  foreigners.  Thus  union  will 
be  more  necessary  than  ever ;  perhaps  it 
will  be  less  difficult  to  organize  than  we 
think,  because  then,  as  to-day,  it  will  be 
compulsory  through  the  force  of  events. 

The  Powers  brought  together  for  the 
first  time  on  that  burning  ground  will, 
no  doubt,  forget  their  century-long  con- 
flicts, but  they  will  observe  each  other, 
measure  forces  and  reckon  each  other  up. 

The  States  of  Europe,  blind  up  to  this 
day,  will  discover  that  they  are  not  alone 
in  the  world  and  that  pretty  large  States 
exist  in  America,  Australia,  Africa  and 
Asia.     A    new    partition   of    forces   will 
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take  place.  The  nations  will  lose  their 
importance ;  they  will  perceive  that  they 
are  small  and  weak  if  they  remain  iso- 
lated ;  they  will  be  forced  into  associa- 
tion 'like  individuals,  not  through  love, 
but  through  self-interest  well  under- 
stood, by  the  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion. The  twentieth  century  will  be  the 
century  of  association,  not  only  of  men, 
but  of  peoples.  The  continents  will  de- 
fend the  common  interests  of  the  nations, 
and  it  is  at  Peking  that  we  must  inaugu- 
rate this  first  attempt.  It  will  probably 
be  followed  by  an  international  confer- 
ence assembled  at  Paris  or  elsewhere — 
the  germ  of  a  permanent  Parliament — 
which  will  settle  the  first  broad  lines  of 
the  Union.  If  conflicts  break  out  on  this 
occasion  between  two  or  more  Powers, 
they  will  be  referred,  under  the  general 
prssure  of  public  opinion,  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  Court  at  The  Hague,  finally 
opened  and  constituted. 

All  this  to-day  seems  cloudy,  almost 
chimerical,  because  we  live  from  hand  to 
mouth,  and  because  no  one  has  time  to 
think  of  the  future,  not  even  of  the  im- 
mediate future. 

If  the  Powers,  in  fact,  were  to  persist 
in  their  dissensions,  what  would  happen? 

China  will  be,  not  their  prey,  but  their 
apple  of  discord ;  the  question  of  the  Far 
East  added  to  the  Eastern  question  and  to 
all  the  pending  questions,  forces  the  great 
States  of  the  world  to  augment  indefinite- 
ly their  armies  and  their  fleets,  already 


ruinous,  while  they  keep  continually  on 
their  guard  against  each  other.  At  this 
sight  the  countries  of  disorder  and  of 
fanaticism,  the  Mussulmans  of  Europe. 
Africa  and  Asia,  will  grow  bold,  and  will 
begin  again  with  impunity  their  persecu- 
tions against  the  commerce  and  the  per- 
sons of  Christians. 

Therefore,  sooner  or  later,  civilization 
must  unite  against  barbarism.  And  the 
sooner  it  is  done  the  better,  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  white  race  are  learning ;  with- 
out a  single  exception  they  desire  peace. 
They  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  social,  economic  and  moral 
problems  which  the  discoveries  of 
science  have  set  before  humanity  during 
the  last  century ;  they  will  not  consent  to 
be  at  variance  with  their  Governments 
on  this  vital  point ;  they  will  grow  weary 
and  will  revolt. 

To  sum  up : 

A  ridiculous  and  blood  abortion  of  civ- 
ilization in  the  Far  East ;  the  triumph  of 
barbarism  ;  universal  war,  or  ruin  and  so- 
cial revolution — such  will  be  the  inevit- 
able result  of  discord  among  the  Powers 
at  Peking. 

Civilization  has  reached  the  tragic  and 
decisive  hour  when  it  must  choose  be- 
tween good  and  evil,  between  the  in- 
stincts of  violence,  of  cupidity,  and  the 
appeals  to  reason.  It  cannot  hesitate  un- 
der penalty  of  abdicating  and  going  to 
perdition. 

I'   ris,  France. 


Bull   Barnes. 

By   Francis   Churchill  Williams. 


'  '  r^  OME   in!"  cried   Bull   Barnes, 

\_j      and    Senator    Moyne    stepped 

into  the  hotel  room,  removed 

his  silk  hat,  and  mopped  his  expansive 

forehead. 

Bull  Barnes  waved  his  hand  toward  the 
ice  water  pitcher.  Me  was  in  his  shirt 
sleeves,  his  collar  off,  and  he  wielded  a 
palm-leaf  fan.  I  ie  was  short  and  heavy, 
with  creases  in  his  neck.  lie  regarded 
the  portly  figure  of  the  Senator  from  un- 
der gray  thatched  brows,  and  combed 
his  stubble  of  black  hair  with  pudgy 
fingers. 

"Well?"    he    asked,    as    the    Senator 


dropped    into   a    chair.       "  Gettin'    anx- 
ious? " 

Xo,  just  stopped  to  see  what  it 
looked  like  up  here,"  returned  the  Sena- 
tor. His  tone  was  careless,  hut  the  other 
man,  who  rocked  on  his  heels,  laughed. 
And  you  found  it  squally,"  he  said. 
"  The)-  don't  want  you  t"  go  back.  Ten 
years  at  Washington  ain't  .satisfied  you, 
but  they're  achin'  t'  kick  you  out.  You've 
rubbed  'em  th'  wrong  way.  Are  you 
ready  t'  come  down,  or  (\o  what  thev 
want  ?  " 

A   line    formed   between   the   Senator's 
brows.      "  1  won't  do  either, "  he  said,  ob- 
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stinately.  "What  do  you  say?  You're 
going  to  back  me  up,  ain't  you?  The 
countrymen'll  stick  by  me.  What  about 
your  people  ?  " 

"  I'm  ready  t'  talk  that  over,"  said 
Bull  Barnes.  He  took  a  gulp  of  ice  wa- 
ter, and  sat  down.  The  momentary 
gleam  in  his  eyes  the  Senator  did  not 
notice.  The  latter  drew  his  chair  closer 
to  Barnes,  and  began  to  talk.  Barnes 
listened  with  apparent  attention,  but 
everything  he  heard  he  had  known  for 
weeks. 

As  the  head  of  the  political  machine 
of  the  dominant  party  in  his  city — the 
biggest  in  the  State  and  the  stronghold 
of  the  party — and  as  a  representative  in 
the  Legislature,  the  choice  of  a  United 
States  Senator  was  a  thing  to  be  long 
thought  of  in  advance.  Moreover,  in  this 
instance  he  had  personal  interests  at 
stake. 

An  hour-  later  Moyne  rose.  "  Then  it's 
settled  that  you'll  stand  by  me?  "  he  said. 

"  No  one  outside  this  room'll  get  your 
seat,"  Barnes  replied,  slowly,  and  they 
shook  hands.  Moyne  stepped  from  the 
room,  and  walked  into  the  rotunda  of  the 
hotel.  He  stopped  to  light  a  cigar,  and 
two  reporters  came  up  to  him.  Be- 
tween puffs  he  answered  their  question. 
"  Am  I  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election? 
Well,  that's  rather  pointed,  isn't  it?  I'll 
tell  you  this  much,  tho,  and  I  won't  say 
any  more.  I've  seen  Barnes,  and — I 
don't  look  disappointed,  do  I  ?  "  He 
walked  away,  and  the  newspaper  men 
looked  at  him  and  then  at  each  other. 
The  question  was  settled,  it  seemed. 
Barnes  had  spoken.  It  was  this  view 
which  the  editorial  articles  in  the  next 
day's  papers  took.  The  most  buoyant  of 
the  reform  journals  found  its  only  con- 
solation in  the  fact  that  the  day  must 
come  when  Bull  Barnes  should  depart 
this  life. 

But  to  Bull  Barnes  the  thing  had  a  less 
certain  look.  He  faced  a  very  pretty 
problem,  and,  for  the  rest  of  the  after- 
noon, he  paced  the  hotel  room,  and,  now 
and  then,  scratched  on  a  pad,  and  smoked 
furiously  the  while  and  cursed  Moyne 
and  many  others.  Moyne  was  bent  on 
holding  his  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate;  Bull  Barnes  had  had  his  eye  on 
that  same  seat  for  years,  and  now  seemed 
the  time  to  strike  for  it.  It  would  be 
Moyne  with  public  opinion  against  him, 


the  legislative  representatives  of  the 
country  districts  with  him ;  Barnes  with 
the  resources  of  the  party  organization 
in  the  metropolis  of  the  State  at  his  com- 
mand, and  a  national  record  as  boss  and 
lobbyist  to  inspire  confidence  in  his  fol- 
lowing and  fear  or  emnity  in  all  others. 
The  issue  to  Barnes  resolved  itself  into  a 
question  of  sharp  work  and  dollars  and 
secrecy.  The  fight  would  be  between 
Moyne  and  himself ;  the  opposition  party 
was  but  a  name  in  the  State.  It  was  a 
question  of  majorities,  first  in  the  party 
caucus  for  the  nomination,  and,  perhaps, 
after  that,  in  the  Legislature  itself.  It 
was  the  strength  of  Barnes's  position  that 
he  had  been  able  to  say  always  to  his  ac- 
cusers: "  A  majority  voted  for  my  man, 
and  a  majority  rules  in  this  country, 
doesn't  it  ?  "  Moyne  was  an  old  hand  at 
the  game,  and  had  money  and  a  strong 
backing.  Once  he  suspected  that  he  had 
been  betrayed  he  would  be  a  bitter  and 
dangerous  opponent. 

A  fierce  light  glowed  in  Bull  Barnes's 
eyes  at  the  thought.  If  he  lost?  It 
would  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  for 
him.  He  chewed  savagely  on  his  cigar, 
and  brought  down  his  fist  on  the  table 
with  a  crash.  But — if  he  won?  His 
mouth  relaxed,  his  eyes  softened.  He 
ran  his  fingers  through  his  hair,  and  sat 
still,  looking  at  nothing.  But  before  him 
was  the  picture  of  a  plain  little  woman, 
whose  face  was  radiant  when  he  called  to 
her  as  he  entered  the  door  of  his  home, 
and  of  the  two  children  and  of  the  morsel 
of  humanity  that  clung  to  his  neck  with 
one  arm  and  beat  his  cheeks  with  a  plump 
hand,  while  it  gurgled  in  aimless  delight. 
Even  now  they  were  waiting  for  him ;  he 
jumped  up,  pulled  on  his  coat,  and  left 
the  room. 

In  the  doorway  of  the  hotel  a  man 
stepped  up  to  him.  "  I've  been  lookin' 
for  y',  Bull,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice. 
"  McBride's  got  that  deal  fixed  'bout  th' 
railroad.  Th'  money's  ready  for  y',  but 
thev  say  th'  bill's  got  t'  go  through  right 
off" 

"  Tell  'em  it's  all  right,"  answered 
Barnes.  "  Th'  bill  comes  up  on  third 
readin'  Thursday.  I'll  see  it  goes 
through.  Let  me  have  th'  money  tomor- 
row ;  I'll  need  it."  Then,  with  a  quick 
"  So  long,"  he  left  the  hotel,  and  boarded 
a  car.  A  little  later  he  stood  in  front  of 
one  of  a  row  of  plain,  three-story  brick 
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houses  mi   an   uptown   cross   street,   and 

opened  the  door  with  his  latch  key.  As 
he  entered  the  house  a  rear  door  was 
burst  open,  and  in  the  flood  of  gas  light,  a 
boy  and  a  girl  of  eight  and  ten  years 
rushed  along  the  hallway  and  upon  him. 
'*  I  got  there  first !  "  shouted  the  boy. 

"  No,l  did  ;  didn't  I,  father?"  cried  the 
girl,  and  in  a  moment  they  were  strug- 
gling for  his  decision.  Then  they  thrust 
their  hands  into  his  pockets,  and  he  had 
to  defend  himself,  and  so,  with  one  of 
them  hanging  to  either  side  of  his  coat, 
he  walked  into  the  back  room.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  a  table  was  laid  for 
supper,  and,  in  a  high  chair  at  one  side  a 
baby  beat  upon  the  cloth  with  a  spoon 
and  wrought  havoc  among  the  table  fit- 
tings within   reach. 

Bull  Barnes  caught  up  the  baby  and 
swung  it  on  high.  It  clutched  at  his 
hair,  and  drove  a  kid  slipper  into  his 
face,  began  to  wail  in  sudden  fright, 
then  thought  better  of  it  and  crowed. 
Hull  Barnes  was  in  an  ecstasy,  and  pre- 
tended to  bite  the  baby's  fingers  when  it 
thrust  its  hand  into  his  mouth.  The 
children  had  him  by  the  legs,  and  strove 
to  lift  him  from  his  feet. 

A  slender,  bright-eyed  woman  entered 
from  the  kitchen,  and  Barnes's  eyes 
glowed.  "  Looked  for  me  t'  come  soon- 
er?" he  asked.  "Well,  I  expected  t' 
myself,  but  I  couldn't."  Then,  still  hold- 
ing the  baby,  he  put  an  arm  about  her 
and  kissed  her.  "  That's  a  nice  lookin' 
dress,"  he  remarked,  as  he  released  her. 
She  smoothed  out  the  skirt  with  hands 
that  never  would  lose  the  roughness  born 
of  earlier  days  at  the  washtub,  and 
smiled.     "  It's  a  new  one,"  she  answered. 

I  thought  you'd  like  it.  Supper's 
ready." 

They  sat  down.  Bull  Barnes  with  the 
baby  beside  him  ;  and  a  dozen  times  he 
stopped  to  pick  up  a  spoon,  or  chased  a 
rolling  napkin  ring,  or  rescued  the  baby 
from  the  calamity  of  sudden  choking; 
and  all  the  while  he  answered  a  running 
fire  of  questions  from  the  children,  and 
shook  the  room  with  the  bellows  of  his 
laughter  at  what  they  told  him  of  the 
day's  doings. 

After  supper  they  played  the  "  Big 
BogOO."  Now  this  is  a  grand  game,  and 
was  a  nightly  diversion  when  Barnes  was 
at  home.     Barnes  stood  still,  with  let's 
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apart,  the  girl  put  her  head  between  his 
knees  which  she  grasped,  the  boy,  bend- 
ing, rested  his  head  on  his  sister's  back. 
the  baby,  held  fast  by  its  mother,  rode  the 
boy's  hack.  At  a  shout  from  Barnes  they 
began  to  march,  winding  about  the  table 
and  into  the  hall  and  parlor.  Then,  at 
another  shout,  the  "  Big  Bogoo  "  fell 
apart,  Barnes  with  a  crash  lurching  to 
the  floor,  the  children  tumbling  on  their 
backs,  the  baby,  suspended  in  Mrs. 
Barnes's  arms  above  the  wreck,  kicking 
its  feet  in  fearful  joy,  and  a  series  of 
groans  coming  from  the  fallen  members. 
barnes's  roars  rose  above  the  laughter  of 
the  children.  There  was  no  joke  to  him 
like  the  "  Big  Bogoo." 

After  the  children  were  in  bed  and  he 
was  smoking,  Airs.  Barnes  joined  him. 
"  When  are  you  going  back?  "  she  asked, 
presently.  "  Going  back  "  meant  re- 
turn to  the  State  capital.  "  T'-morrow 
morning,"  answered  Barnes.  "  I've  got 
a  lot  t'  do."  She  never  asked  him  what. 
Mrs.  Clayton  next  door  sympathized 
with  her  one  day  over  the  discovery  made 
by  the  1  lonest  Voters'  League  that 
Barnes  had  accepted  $10,000  in  the  stock 
of  a  corporation  whose  franchise  had 
been  obtained  after  a  public  scandal. 
Mrs.  Barnes  had  asked  her  husband  if 
he  had  voted  to  give  this  company  its 
franchise,  and  he  said  he  had.  The  next 
day  Mrs.  Clayton  renewed  her  condo- 
lences. "  It  must  make  y'  feel  dreadful 
t'  think  of  his  vote  bein'  bought,"  she 
said.  The  consolation  of  replying  to 
this  that  no  one  would  dream  of  paying 
$10,000  for  Mr.  Clayton's  vote  some- 
how seemed  unsatisfactory  to  Mrs. 
IJarnes  when  she  thought  it  over.  So 
she  preferred  ignorance.  Tt  enabled 
her  to  brand  unpleasant  statements  as 
lies,  while  she  felt  sure  that  whatever 
Barnes  did  was  dictated  by  political  sa- 
gacity, a  thing  not  to  be  confounded  with 
everyday  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.  She 
knew  that  they  had  a  comfortable  house, 
that  he  gave  her  enough  money  to  live 
and  dress  better  than  (lid  her  neighbors, 
that  every  man  who  came  to  the  house 
regarded  him  as  a  superior  being,  that  he 
never  got  drunk,  and  that  he  loved  her 
and  the  children,  and  that  she  loved  him. 
Could  a  woman  ask  for  more0  and  could 
envy  neglect  such  a  target  for  malicious 
shafts? 
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But  to-night  Barnes  told  her  something 

unasked.  "  How'd  you  like  t'  move?" 
he  said. 

"  Move?  Where  to?  Why'll  we 
move?  " 

"  Oh,  just  cause  we  might  get  a  big- 
ger house,"  replied  Barnes,  chuckling. 

"  What  do  we  want  with  a  bigger 
house  ?  " 

"  Big  people  need  big  places  t'  live  in," 
he  said. 

"  But ?     Oh,  what  do  you  mean," 

she  exclaimed. 

Xothin'  much,"  he  answered,  and, 
then,  slowly,  while  lie  dwelt  on  the  un- 
certainty of  the  thing  ;  "  only  I  was  think- 
in'  of  a — of  Washington." 

"Washington?"  she  repeated,  vague- 
ly.    "  Are  we  going  to  Washington?  " 

"  I  don't  say  that ;  I  was  just  wonderiu' 
what  you'd  think  of  callin'  me  Senator." 

Her  face  was  flooded  with  joy  as  his 
meaning  grew  upon  her.  "  You  a  Sen- 
ator!" she  cried.  "Oh,  Jim,  ain't  that 
fine!  "  She  was  heside  him,  and  hugged 
him.  "Ain't  it  fine!  Ain't  it  fine!" 
she  kept  repeating. 

"Hold  on!  I  ain't  Senator  yet,"  he 
said. 

"  It's  just  the  same  as  if  you  were," 
she  protested.  "  You've  made  up  your 
mind  to  he,  haven't  you?" 

"  Yes,    hut "    he    began  ;    then    he 

halted.  And  something  beyond  pride  in 
his  power  made  him  flush  with  pleasure, 
and  take  one  of  her  hands  in  his.  To  her 
it  was  only  a  question  of  his  wish.  From 
that  moment  he  hesitated  no  longer.  Yet 
his  habitual  caution  made  him  say : 
"  Well,  may  be  that's  so.  Only  don't  say 
nothin'  yet.  I've  got  some  tall  hustlin' 
t'  do,  and  I've  got  t'  lay  low  a  while;  so 
you  want  to  keep  quiet." 

She  did  not  take  offense.  Fourteen 
years  in  an  atmosphere  of  political  se- 
crets and  machinations  had  taught  her 
that  "  keeping  quiet  "  was  her  unspoken 
marriage  vow. 

By  and  by  Barnes  gave  a  cavernous 
yawn,  and  led  the  way  up  stairs.  He 
went  into  the  room  where  the  children 
slept,  and  leaned  over  them.  "  Th'  little 
devils,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice.  "  I'll 
kiss  'em  good-bv  now;  I've  got  t'  start 
early." 

For  the  next  six  months  Bull  Barnes 
was  little  at  home.  When  it  was  not  the 
State  capital,  it  was  a  trip  elsewhere  that 


gave  him  just  time  to  come  in  and  ask 
how  everything  was  going,  get  a  round- 
robin  of  kisses  and  hurry  out  again  with 
a  newly-filled  valise.  The  "  Big  Bo- 
goo  "  became  almost  an  extinct  animal, 
and  the  half-hearted  attempts  of  the 
children  to  revive  it  were  failures.  Mrs. 
Hames  secretly  nourished  a  growing 
antipathy  to  the  name  of  Senator.  Bull 
Barnes's  eyes  were  heavy-lidded,  and  he 
developed  an  irritation  over  little  things 
that  was  unlike  him.  But  the  campaign 
for  Senator  never  languished,  and  Sena- 
tor Moyne's  friends  became  more  boast- 
ful, and  Bull  Barnes  would  only  say 
when  questioned,  "  There's  no  kick  corn- 
in'  from  me." 

^  *  ^  * 

In  a  day  and  a  night  the  State  capital 
had  become  a  noisy,  thronged,  feverish 
city.  Its  main  street  was  gay  with  ban- 
ners and  big  posters,  and  the  pavements 
were  pressed  by  the  feet  of  hosts  of  men 
in  black  clothes  and  silk  hats,  who'  wore 
many  badges,  buttonhole  bouquets  and 
canes,  and  were  deeply  impressed  with 
their  importance  as  individuals.  The 
two  larger  hotels  were  gravitating 
points,  and  the  room  clerks  there  had 
fixed  prices  for  billiard-table  beds  and  the 
luxury  of  couches  in  the  halls.  From 
the  bar  rooms  came  a  sound  as  of  big 
fly  wheels  revolving,  and  men  charged 
through  the  doorways  into  a  sea  of  smoke 
and  the  fumes  of  liquor.  When  night 
fell  in  hotel  rotundas,  bar  rooms,  and 
hallways  vociferous  gentlemen  har- 
angued the  crowds  and  were  cheered  and 
laughed  at.  Here  and  there  a  man  wept 
in  the  excess  of  his  emotion.  On  the 
streets  roving  bands,  with  hats  tilted  far 
back,  celebrated  in  impromptu  song  the 
qualities  and  achievements  of  the  heroes 
of  the  day. 

In  the  Supreme  Court  Chamber  on  the 
hill  crowned  by  the  marble-buttressed 
Capitol,  one  hundred  and  eight  members 
of  the  Legislature,  representing  the  dom- 
inant party,  had  assembled  to  nominate 
a  candidate  for  United  States  Senator. 
On  the  rostrum  at  one  end  of  the  long 
room  hung  with  paintings,  stood  the 
chairman  of  the  party  caucus,  and  about 
the  room  lounged  the  legislators,  drifted 
into  little  islands  by  the  tides  of  acquaint- 
ance and  kindred  opinions.  The  air  was 
thick  with  tobacco  smoke,  men  coughed 
and  whispered,  and  hard-hearing  coun- 
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trymen  bent  with  hand  to  hear  to  catch 
the  words  of  the  chairman.  Bull  Barnes 
in  one  corner  chewed  a  cigar,  and  ex- 
changed confidences  with  the  knot  of  men 
about  him.  But  his  restless  eye  roved 
over  the  room,  he  noted  every  low- 
spoken  consultation,  he  searched  the 
faces  of  the  men  with  careless  intensity. 
The  organization  of  the  caucus  was  com- 
pleted, and  Barnes's  man  was  in  the 
chair.  The  name  of  John  Prescott 
Moyne  had  been  presented  to  the  caucus. 
Bull  Barnes  was  expected  to  speak  now  ; 
but,  instead,  he  nodded  to  Jake  Rafferty, 
who  was  a  State  Senator  from  a  district 
within  Barnes's  bailiwick,  and  Rafferty 
got  on  his  feet.  That  morning  there  had 
been  a  meeting  at  the  hotel  behind  closed 
doors,  and  there  Barnes  had  given  his 
final  orders  ;  but  of  this  meeting  Moyne's 
following  knew  nothing.  It  was  Raf- 
ferty who  now  put  them  on  the  track. 

"  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,"  said 
Rafferty ;  "  I  wish  to  present  the  name  of 
James  Barnes."  Then  Rafferty  sat  down ; 
and,  for  the  time  it  took  them  to  draw 
breath,  the  men  in  the  room  were  silent. 
Every  eye  was  focused  on  Bull  Barnes. 
But  some  philosopher  laughed,  and  the 
spell  was  broken.  Twenty  men  leaped 
to  their  feet,  a  chair  was  violently  over- 
turned, a  volley  of  curses  drowned  out 
the  parliamentary  thudding  of  the  chair- 
man's gavel.  Eyes  glared  at  Barnes, 
fists  were  shaken  at  him,  and  Barnes  met 
these  threats  with  set  face,  while  his  fin- 
gers crushed  the  cigar  they  held.  He 
did  not  move.  It  was  only  when  one 
man,  shouting  down  all  others,  began  to 
arraign  him  fiercely  that  he  slowly  lifted 
himself  in  his  chair  by  his  elbows  and 
worked  his  neck  from  the  clasp  of  his 
collar  with  the  movement  of  a  bulldog 
about  to  come  to  grips  with  an  enemy. 

He  listened  in  silence  to  the  flood  of 
reproach  and  invective  that  was  poured 
upon  him,  and,  tho  his  eyes  dilated  at 
the  words  "  cutthroat  "  and  "  traitor  " 
he  held  his  peace  until  the  speaker,  swept 
away  by  the  torrent  of  his  fury,  lost  co- 
herency of  speech.  Then  he  spoke  to 
Rafferty,  and  Rafferty  cried  that  he  arose 
to  a  question  of  order.  On  the  instant 
the  men  clustered  about  Barnes  over- 
whelmed all  other  sound  with  a  united 
demand  for  order,  and  kept  it  up  until,  by 
dint  of  pounding  and  threats,  the  chair- 
man silenced  the  uproar.     Then  came  the 


crisis,  and  one  man  after  another,  till  a 
score  had  spoken,  in  turn  appealed  to 
Barnes  to  play  fair  and  withdraw  his 
name,  while  all  the  time  he  sat  unmoved 
and  unresponsive. 

When  he  got  upon  his  feet  it  was  to 
look  them  squarely  in  the  face  and  tell 
them  that  he  would  not  yield.  Moyne 
was  an  impossible  candidate,  he  said ;  the 
people  were  against  him,  the  integrity  of 
the  party  organization  was  threatened. 
It  was  time,  then,  that  a  man  took  his 
place  who  represented  the  wishes  of  the 
largest  number  of  voters  in  the  State. 

He  (Barnes)  had  been  pressed  to  al- 
low his  name  to  be  used  in  this  connec- 
tion ;  and,  finally,  he  had  agreed.  Moyne 
had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  this  be- 
cause it  was  to  the  interests  of  the  party 
that  it  should  be  so,  but  no  promise  to 
Moyne  had  been  broken.  Now  he 
(Barnes)  stood  before  them,  and  twen- 
ty years  of  labor  in  the  party  and  eight 
years  in  the  State  Senate  must  speak  for 
him.  He  was  in  the  fight  to  stay,  and 
there  was  an  end  to  it. 

Barnes  spoke  plainly  and  directly  at 
him ;  and,  when  he  sat  down,  there  no 
longer  was  any  doubt  between  his  op- 
ponent and  himself.  The  issue  was 
clear  cut,  and,  half  an  hour  later,  the 
breach  between  Moyne  and  himself  was 
opened  beyond  bridging.  Forty-three 
men,  Moyne's  personal  friends  and  the 
particular  enemies  of  Barnes,  held  a  hur- 
ried consultation,  and  withdrew  from 
the  caucus  in  a  body,  despite  appeals  to 
their  fealty  and  their  personal  interests. 
They  declared  they  would  not  be  bound 
by  the  action  of  the  caucus,  and  that  they 
would  name  their  own  candidate  at  their 
own  meeting. 

An  hour  later  Bull  Barnes  walked 
down  the  hill  into  the  town,  the  nominee 
for  United  States  Senator  of  the  sixty- 
four  men  remaining  in  the  caucus,  and, 
during  the  next  two  weeks,  he  worked  as 
he  had  never  worked  before. 

So  it  was  that,  on  the  night  before  the 
Legislature  addressed  itself  to  the  task 
of  electing  a  Senator,  seventy-six  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-six  members  of 
the  ruling  party  in  the  Legislature  were 
pledged  to  vote  for  Barnes — fifty-two 
less  than  was  needed  to  elect  him. 
Moyne  with  fifty  odd  votes  secured  for 
him  was  the  only  dangerous  opponent.  It 
was  ,1  situation  fertile  for  surprises. 
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Yet,  as  Barnes  and  Rafferty  walked 
upward  to  the  Capitol  on  the  morning  of 
the  first  ballot  Barnes  suddenly  whirled 
about  and  grasped  the  other's  arm. 
"  Jake,"  he  said ;  "  Jake,  they're  goin'  t' 
choose  a  Senator  up  there — and  his  name 
is  James  Barnes.  I'll  go  away  from  here 
a  United  States  Senator,  or  I'll " 

"Or  what?"  asked  Rafferty;  for 
Barnes's  voice  had  sunk  and  he  was  gaz- 
ing across  the  valley  where  the  river 
wound  southward. 

"  Or  nothin',"  returned  Barnes,  sud- 
denly, his  eyes  flashing.  "  Only  some 
one  is  sure  I'm  goin'  t'  to  be  a  Senator, 
and  they  ain't  goin'  t'  be  disappointed, 
that's  all."  He  slipped  his  fingers  into 
the  breast  of  his  coat  as  he  spoke,  and 
touched  a  letter  there.  It  had  come  to 
him  that  morning  from  the  city,  and  it 
brimmed  with  confident  delight  in  the 
fact  that  that  day  had  seen  him  elected 
for  the  office  he  sought.  It  began  "  Dear 
Senator,"  and  it  was  signed  by  his  wife 
and  the  children,  and  there  was  a  wavy 
line  that  had  been  traced  by  fingers  too 
small  and  fat  to  write  unguided.  It  had 
been  meant  that  the  letter  should  not 
reach  him  until  he  returned  to  the  hotel 
after  the  balloting.  But,  the  mail  hav- 
ing defeated  that  purpose,  it  remained  a 
talisman  with  which  to  conjure  victory,  a 
token  on  which  he  swore  to  make  fact  of 
its  fancy. 

The  clerk  monotonously  called  the  roll, 
and,  one  by  one,  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Legis- 
lature registered  their  votes  for  Sena- 
tor. Barnes  leaned  back  in  his  seat  with 
a  face  of  unconcern.  His  eyes  wandered 
over  the  big  room  with  its  semi-circle  of 
seats,  many  windows  and  frescoed  ceil- 
ing, and  then  to  the  raised  platform  at 
the  far  end  where  sat  the  Speaker  and 
clerks,  and,  lower  down,  the  stenog- 
raphers and  newspaper  men.  Yet  he  was 
keenly  alert  to  what  went  en  the  while, 
and  he  had  the  result  of  the  vote  on  pa- 
per before  it  was  announced  by  the 
Speaker.  Fifty-six  members  had. voted 
for  him ;  fifty  for  Moyne.  As  the  vote 
was  being  reported  a  page  brought  him 
a  slip  of  paper.  It  came  from  Rafferty, 
from  the  Senate,  whose  poll  had  just  been 
finished.  Opposite  his  own  name  Barnes 
found  the  figures  eighteen ;  opposite 
Moyne's  name  fifteen.  The  first  ballot 
had  given  Barnes  a  total  of  seventy-four 


votes,  and  Moyne  sixty-five — a  number 
insufficient  to  elect  either  man. 

Barnes  had  not  expected  more  than 
this,  but  in  a  way  it  disappointed  him. 
When  the  House  adjourned  he  walked 
out  of  the  building,  his  hands  in  his  coat 
pockets,  a  nod  or  a  word  for  almost  every 
man  he  met,  and  so  down  the  long  ter- 
race to  the  hotel  where  he  sent  for  Raf- 
ferty, and  they  held  a  consultation.  But, 
apparently,  their  council  was  productive 
only  of  unfavorable  results ;  for  the  joint 
ballot  of  the  House  and  Senate  the  next 
day  gave  Barnes  seventy-three  votes, 
Moyne  one  hundred  and  two. 

"  Curse  it  all !  "  said  Barnes  that  night, 
when  he  and  Rafferty  were  going  over 
the  list  again,  searching  for  vulnerable 
spots  in  the  opposition  vote,  "  It  looks 
as  if  Moyne  was  cookin'  up  a  game  on 
us  when  he  pretended  t'  believe  I  was 
workin'  for  him." 

"  It  looks  bad — that's  so,"  agreed  Raf- 
ferty, gloomily,  pulling  on  a  cigar. 

"  Well,  its  got  t'  stop,"  said  Barnes, 
banging  on  the  table  with  his  fist.  "  It's 
got  t'  stop  !  " 

Yet,  as  if  in  defiance  of  this  Moyne 
gained  three  more  votes  on  the  next  bal- 
lot, and  Barnes  barely  held  his  own ;  and 
the  next  day  Moyne  gained  more  ground  ; 
and  so  it  went  on  for  a  week,  when  the 
figures  stood :  Moyrie,  one  hundred  and 
eight ;  Barnes,  eighty-nine. 

But  in  the  next  two  weeks  there  came 
a  change ;  and,  on  the  twentieth  ballot, 
Moyne  suddenly  dropped  to  one  hundred 
and  nineteen  votes.  It  was  the  turn  in 
the  tide,  and,  like  other  tides,  this  one 
was  moved  by  influences  unseen  but  po- 
tent. On  the  night  before  the  twentieth 
ballot  was  taken  three  men  had  labored 
for  hours  with  two  representatives  from 
county  districts  in  an  effort  to  prove  to 
them  that  they  were  blind  to  their  own 
good  when  they  allowed  an  old  quarrel 
with  Barnes  to  shut  them  out  from  the 
favors  which  he  would  extend  to  them 
— if  he  was  elected.  For  two  days  pre- 
vious another  man  had  been  talking  to  a 
fourth  representative  from  the  country 
about  a  bill  at  Washington  which  Moyne 
had  opposed,  but  which  Barnes  would 
rush  through,  if  given  the  power  to  do 
so.  And  on  that  same  night  a  certain 
Senator,  an  old  enemy  of  Barnes,  came 
into  possession  of  a  number  of  shares  in 
a  manufacturing  corporation  which  was 
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paying  big  dividends.  In  such  forms 
docs  political  sentiment  develop  its 
idiosyncrasies. 

"  They're  on  th'  run,"  remarked  Raf- 
ferty,  joyously,  as  he  began  on  his  sec- 
ond bottle  of  champagne  that  night. 
Barnes  was  in  great  good  humor,  but  he 
had  drunk  but  a  modest  glass,  and,  when 
Rafferty  proposed  another  bottle,  neg- 
atived the  proposal. 

"  No  more,  Jake,  t'-night,"  he  said. 
"  We  don't  want  t'  shoot  off  our  fire 
works  too  soon.  They're  movin'  our 
way,  but  th'  job  ain't  finished  yet." 

Rafferty  objected,  but  was  silenced, 
and  presently  left  the  room.  Barnes 
had  declared  he  was  "  dead  sleepy,"  but, 
after  the  other  had  gone,  he  rang  for 
writing  materials,  and  for  an  hour  cov- 
ered paper  with  his  big,  scrawling  let- 
ters. When  he  had  signed  his  name  he 
drew  a  remarkable  figure  in  one  corner  of 
the  last  sheet.  It  looked  like  a  notched 
cooky,  and,  apparently,  something  of 
the  kind  suggested  itself  to  the  writer ; 
for  he  pressed  his  mouth  to  it  four  times, 
and  looked  stealthily  around  as  if  afraid 
of  being  surprised.  But  when,  the  fol- 
lowing day,  this  letter  reached  Barnes's 
home  a  woman  read  parts  of  it  aloud, 
and  afterward  pressed  her  lips  to  the 
strange  drawing  on  the  paper,  and  three 
children  in  turn  did  the  same  thing. 

It  was  a  bright  morning  five  days 
later  that  Barnes  came  down  to  a  ten 
o'clock  breakfast — in  his  pocket  a  letter 
that  held  four  more  of  these  cooky  draw- 
ings done  by  other  hands  than  his,  and, 
in  his  heart,  exultation  that  was  mel- 
lowed by  something  sweeter  than  the 
thought  of  the  victory  that  should  be  his 
that  day.  For  three  days  the  Legisla- 
ture had  given  him  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven  votes,  and  refused  him  the 
one  additional  vote  needed  to  make  him 
a  United  States  Senator.  But,  the  night 
before  that  one  vote  had  been  secured. 
(  )f  the  price  paid  for  it  only  Barnes  and 
Rafferty  and  the  man  wdio  had  sold  it 
know.  But  paid  the  price  was,  and,  at 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Barnes  and 
Rafferty  stepped  from  this  man's  house, 
knowing  that  their  fight  would  end  that 
day,  and  a  block-  further  on,  came  face  to 
face  with  Moyne,  who  had  been  sum- 
moned by  those  conducting  his  cam- 
paign.    Moyne  stared  at  Barnes  as  they 


met,  and  even  the  composure  of  the  lat- 
ter was  shaken  by  the  contempt  in 
Moyne's  face.  Then  they  passed,  and,  a 
moment  later,  Rafferty  looked  back  to 
see  Moyne  pause.  But  almost  im- 
mediately the  Senator  walked  on  again 
slowly,  and  Rafferty  remarked  to  Barnes 
that  he  guessed  Moyne  was  hunting  for 
their  footprints. 

Rafferty  was  joking  about  this  at  the 
breakfast  table  and  Barnes  was  dis- 
turbed about  it,  tho  he  knew  not  why, 
when  the  waiter  laid  a  telegram  by 
Barnes's  plate.  Barnes  quickly  tore  it 
open,  ran  his  eye  over  it,  and  then  sat  for 
an  instant,  his  face  gone  white,  his  eyes 
distended,  his  mouth  working.  The 
seven  words  on  the  yellow  paper  were 
unmistakable.  "  Baby  very  sick.  Come 
home  at  once."  These  words  and  his 
wife's  name  below  them  struck  from 
Barnes's  mind  all  else  but  a  desperate 
purpose  to  do  their  bidding.  But  he  sat 
motionless  for  as  long  as  it  took  Raf- 
ferty to  ask  him  what  was  the  matter, 
and  for  him  to  answer,  "  I'm  goin'  home 
as  quick  as  I  can." 

Rafferty  did  not  comprehend  for  a  few 
seconds ;  then  he  exclaimed,  "  But  th' 
vote!  You're  crazy  !  In  an  hour  they'll 
be  voting,  and,  if  you're  not  there " 

"  Blast  th'  vote  !"  Barnes  returned,  and 
drove  his  chair  from  the  table  and  ran 
from  the  room,  calling  for  a  time  table. 
And  then  he  had  a  choice  before  him. 
A  train  left  for  the  city  of  his  home  in 
twenty  minutes,  and  he  could  catch  it ; 
there  was  no  other  train  until  the  middle 
of  the  afternoon.  In  that  interval  the 
Legislature  would  ballot  for  Senator, 
and,  if  he  was  there  to  vote,  he  would  be 
elected.     If  not 

Barnes  was  a  passenger  on  the  train 
that  pulled  out  twenty  minutes  later,  and 
two  hours  afterward  he  threw  open  the 
door  of  his  home  and  ran  upstairs,  call- 
ing for  his  wife. 

She  met  him  at  the  stairway-head. 
"What  is  it,  Jim?  What  is  it?"  she 
cried. 

:'  Th'  babv  ?  "  he  gasped.  "  How  is  th' 
baby  ?  " 

"  All  right,"  she  answered,  surprised, 
lie  suddenly  stiffened,  and  clutched  the 
baluster  rail.  His  mind,  for  an  instant 
thrown  into  confusion,  the  next  had 
grasped   the  truth  :  and   he  stood  white 
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and  passionless,  stricken  into  silence  by 
the  knowledge  of  the  trick  which  had 
been  played  him,  and  of  the  defeat  which 
was  upon  him. 

His  wife  held  out  a  telegram  to  him. 
"It  came  half  an  hour  ago!"  she  said. 
"  What  is  it,  Jim  ?     What's  the  matter  ?  " 

He  knew  what  was  in  the  envelope, 
but  he  tore  it  open,  and  read  the  telegram. 
It  was  from  Rafferty,  and  was  to  the 
point.     It  read : 

"  We've  lost.     Legislature  stampeded. 


Will  elect   M .      Ugly  stories  afloat. 

Am  leaving  at  once." 

Barnes  crushed  the  telegram  between 
his  fingers. 

"  Some  one — some  one  told  me  th' 
baby  was  sick,"  he  said,  slowly.  "  I 
came  home." 

"  But  the  election  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  It  goes  t'  Moyne,"  he  answered.  "  I 
could  have  had  it,  but  I  took  somethin' 
else  instead.     I  wanted  it  more." 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Prohibition   Party. 

By  John  G.   Woolley. 

Candidate  of  the  Party  for  President  of  the  United  States. 


THE  Prohibition  party,  while  in  form 
and  method  necessarily  partisan, 
is  in  fact  a  simple  group  of  inde- 
pendent voters,  who  have  purposed  in 
their  hearts  that  they  will  not  attempt  to 
cleanse  society  by  defiling  themselves, 
but  that  they  will  not  cease  to  exercise 
for  its  cleansing  all  the  powers  that  inure 
in  citizenship.  Granted  it  makes  mis- 
takes, lacks  amenity,  and  by  a  paradoxical 
reflex  tells  against  the  lesser  evil,  round 
by  round,  in  the  visible  prize  ring  of  gate- 
money  politics,  by  always  drawing  from 
the  better  class,  yet,  for  intellectual  con- 
sistency and  moral  courage  it  fairly  chal- 
lenges the  admiration  of  all  who  are 
clear-eyed,  fair-minded  and  well  dis- 
posed. For  thirty  years,  without  respect 
of  persons  or  of  days,  its  thin  white  line 
has  invested  the  citadel  of  public  wrong, 
rejecting  any  terms  but  unconditional 
surrender,  while  the  whole  voting 
Church,  in  general  elections,  crooked  the 
knee  to  the  Beelzebub  of  social  ills, 
"  drank  wine  and  praised  the  gods  of 
gold."  "  Drank  wine,"  I  say.  The  fig- 
ure is  harsh,  but  faithful.  Every  issue 
joined  by  the  great  parties  in  thirty  years 
has  made  it  a  condition  precedent  to  vot- 
ing on  either  side  of  it,  that  the  voter 
should  accept,  ratify,  embrace  and  fel- 
lowship the  liquor  traffic  as  a  social  fix- 
ture, or,  as  I  say,  drink  wine.  No  mem- 
ber of  either  old  party  can  even  gain  ad- 
mittance to  the  polling  booth,  the  only 
place  where  he  can  put  his  mouth  to  the 


ear  of  the  Government,  until  he  has  said 
"  yes  "  to  the  saloon. 

It  is  true,  certainly,  that  between  elec- 
tions, many,  and  they  of  the  most  influ- 
ential citizens — ministers,  editors,  judges 
and  the  like — deny  the  sacredness  of  the 
saloon,  and  even  encourage  sedition 
against  the  liquor  suzerain,  and  build 
anti-saloon  wooden  horses  filled  with 
"  good  men,"  to  be  left  at  the  gates  of 
legislatures,  in  the  hope  that  the  enemy 
will  take  them  in,  which  he  does,  in  fact, 
when  his  convenience  suits,  carefully 
opens,  removes  the  gaunt  and  blinking 
soldiers,  puts  them  disarmed  upon  the 
walls  to  scare  their  comrades  or  receive 
their  fire ;  and  rolls  out  the  horse  to  be 
packed  again  with  more  filling  of  the 
same  kind  amid  great  rejoicings.  But, 
aside  from  the  intrinsic  futility  of  such 
warfare  as  in  the  upshot  simply  recruits 
protectors  for  the  enemy,  the  teaching  is 
paltry.  It  ignores  God,  and  pours  con- 
tempt upon  the  kingly  quality  of  man- 
hood. The  citizen  who  fights  the  saloon 
every  minute  in  the  year,  but  one,  when 
he  extends  to  it  his  voting  hand,  teaches 
a  deciduous  Christianity  which  is  bare 
sin,  after  the  first  frost.  The  Prohibi- 
tion party  is  a  clump  of  evergreens  whose 
"  leaf  also  shall  not  wither,"  and  who 
hold  themselves  too  high  to  be  that  kind 
of  "  sovereigns." 

As  to  when  or  how,  or,  indeed,  whether 
we  may  compass  the  destruction  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  we  are  anxious,  but  we  do 
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not  despair;  confident,  but  we  do  not 
prophesy  ;  but  meanwhile  we  roll  in  the 
luxury  of  self-respect  and  glorify  God 
and  our  country  with  our  bodies  and  our 
spirits  which  are  theirs. 

The  reproach  of  being  silent  upon  the 
sundry  economic  and  industrial  ques- 
tions of  the  day  and  the  tyranny  of  being 
disfranchised  at  the  saloon's  behest  when 
the  sign  of  the  Twins  in  its  zodiac  comes 
in  November,  we  must  abide  the  best  we 
may  until  the  dust  of  the  present  sham 
battle  settles ;  but  none  the  less  we  know 
that  we,  of  all  men,  are  dealing  with  them 
practically  and  radically.  There  is  small 
use  for  a  city  to  reduce  its  interest  charge 
while  it  barters  away  the  safety  and  well 
being  of  the  people.  The  great  thing  as 
to  taxation  is  not  to,  reduce  the  rate,  but 
to  spend  the  income  nobly.  It  is  cheap 
balderdash  to  talk  of  duty  to  the  Filipi- 
nos, or  to  other  nations,  while  our  Gov- 
ernment traffics  in  the  souls  and  bodies 
of  citizens  here  at  home.  To  the  man  or 
the  State  that  would  be  rich  and  nothing 
more,  God  says  to-day  as  always ;  "  Thou 
fool !  "  This  is  to  the  Republican  fool- 
ishness and  to  the  Democrat  a  stumbling 
block,  and  in  the  details  of  its  outwork- 
ing it  is  not  altogether  clear  to  us,  but 
we  vote  by  faith  and  not  by  sight,  and 
hold,  without  defalcation  or  discount, 
the  Scripture  that  "  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  We  can- 
not figure  how  an  expedient  will  work 
out ;  for  the  movements  of  a  great  social 
organism  and  its  times  and  seasons  are 
too  vast  and  too  complicated  to  be  inter- 
preted or  calculated  confidently  by  anv 
man.  However  thoughtful  one  may  be 
who  observes  political  phenomena,  of 
which  he  is  himself  a  variable  quantity, 
he  is  continually  misled  by  his  most 
trusted  data,  and  amazed  by  such  light- 
ning transformations  as  were  never 
dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy  ;  but  we  do 
know  how  a  right  thing  will  end. 

Vividly  as  I  write  this,  a  night  in  1855 
or  1856  comes  back  to  me,  when  in  my 
trundle-bed,  awake,  but  very  quiet,  I 
watched  my  mother  come  and  go  noise- 
lessly with  food  and  clothing  for  the 
black  man  and  woman  in  the  corner,  eat- 
ing silently,  while  my  father  was  out 
stealing  his  own  horse  out  of  his  own 
barn  to  drive  tin-  fugitives  to  Jesse 
Stubbs,  at  Elkton,  up  the  Pike  ten  miles; 
but  while  1  was  yet  a  little  boy  Salmon 


P.  Chase  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasun  . 
Charles  Francis  Adams.  Minister  to 
England;  Thaddeus  Stevens,  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives ;  Charles 
Sumner,  leader  of  the  Senate ;  Abraham 
Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  legal  slavery  had  perished  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  world.  But,  independent 
of  our  faith  for  victory,  now  or  soon,  or 
of  the  personal  joy  of  walking  in  the 
light,  we  know  we  have  lifted  up  in  poli- 
tics the  highest  standard  in  the  world  to- 
day. 

We  need  not  and  we  do  not  charge 
"  the  powers  that  be  "  with  being  wilfully 
corrupt.  The  Republican  party,  for  in- 
stance, really  thinks  itself  a  necessity  to 
the  country,  and  "  Necessity  knows  no 
law :  "  wherefore,  inevitably,  the  twin 
stars  of  its  reckoning  are  "  Prosperity  " 
and  nullification.  Everything  in  sight  is 
up  for  sale,  and  there  is  nothing  sacred. 
It  is  a  mocker  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence ;  it  is  a  vandal  to  the  Consti- 
tution ;  it  is  a  common  criminal  in  the 
prohibitory  States ;  it  is  a  common  pro- 
curess in  the  Philippines ;  and  in  every 
State  and  every  city  that  has  opened  fire 
on  corruption  it  has  stood  by  the  great 
organized  corrupter;  it  sets  aside  the 
civil  service  rules,  in  furtherance  of  con- 
temptible designs  of  its  own.  I  said  it 
was  not  necessary  to  charge  infamy  upon 
the  Administration.  I  had  forgotten  for 
the  moment  the  Griggs-McKinley  coup 
de  force  in  favor  of  the  canteen  saloon. 
It  is  necessary,  if  one  speaks  of  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  truth  to  truth  to  brand 
it  as  the  baldest,  basest  treason  since 
Benedict  Arnold  swapped  his  command 
for  British  gold  and  everlasting  shame. 
There  is  no  need  to  deal  with  this  at 
length  for  readers  of  The  Independent  ; 
the  facts  are  known  to  them,  and  what 
they  show  they  show.  That  which  con- 
cerns us  here  is  that  this  Government  is 
on  a  basis  now  of  Prosperity  at  any  price 
and  nullification  of  anything  at  any  cost, 
to  win  elections.  I  must  not  seem  to 
give  by  silence  any  aid  or  comfort  to  the 
Democratic  party.  It  is  no  better  than 
the  other,  and  infinitely  less  capable.  It 
has  collected  through  long  years  in  oppo- 
sition a  certain  water-brash  of  conscience 
phraseology,  but  Richard  Croker's  can- 
didate, himself  the  open  enemy  of  pro- 
hibitory law.  is  powerless  to  raise  a  loft- 
ier ideal  than  he  serves,  or  even  to  rise 
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in  politics  to  the  spoken  parts  of  his  own 
public  performance. 

The  Prohibition  party  is  for  a  new 
ideal  in  American  politics ;  it  stands  for  a 
party — itself  or  another — in  which  young 
men  may  aspire  to  rise  in  the  public  serv- 
ice and  yet  be  brave  and  clean.  Its  per- 
sonnel is  as  heterogeneous  as  that  of  any 
other  party.  We  are  for  Gold  and  Sil- 
ver ;  Protection  and  Free  Trade ;  expan- 
sion and  withdrawal  from  the  islands. 
Individualism  never  had  better  illustra- 
tion in  human  kind ;  but  we  fuse  at  the 
one  great  certain  righteousness  that, 
whether  we  prosper  or  suffer;  whether 
we  win  or  lose ;  whether  we  can  bar  for- 
eign liquors ;  whether  we  can  shut  our 
own  distilleries  and  breweries ;  whether 
we  can  find  honest  men  enough  to  admin- 
ister the  laws ;  whether  we  can  save  a 
home  or  a  boy,  we  will  not  be  in  partner- 
ship with  the  saloon.  The  other  parties 
are  mere  moral  pudding-stones  of  eco- 
nomic differences,  waiving  righteousness. 
We  are  a  crystal,  formed  at  righteous- 
ness, waiving  our  economic  differences. 
This  is  not  only  ethical  but  artistic,  scien- 
tific, practical.  So  the  great  homes  are 
made  by  waiving  temperamental  dis- 
agreements and  holding  like  grim  death 


to  fundamental  principles.  So  the 
Church,  in  spite  of  doubts  and  unbeliefs, 
false  doctrines,  superstitions,  hypocrites, 
has  kept  the  one  sure  faith  intact.  "  In 
every  nation  he  that  feareth  God  and 
worketh  righteousness  is  accepted." 
Thus,  having  ruled  our  own  spirits,  we 
doubt  not  for  one  minute  our  ability  to 
take  the  city  and  the  nation  in  due  time. 
We  have  no  concern  about  the  electoral 
college  this  year.  We  have  no  choice  as 
to  who  shall  kill  the  liquor  traffic,  but  we 
shall  win  this  fight.  At  present  we  are 
forming  a  nucleus  to  build  to  or  to  turn 
over  to  our  successor  as  events  deter- 
mine. We  are  all  for  quality.  No  cow- 
ard comes  to  us ;  self-seekers  run  from 
us ;  no  traitor  treats  with  us.  We  have 
no  fear  of  what  this  or  that  Administra- 
tion might  do  if  it  got  into  power.  There 
is  but  one  thing  to  fear  in  this  country ; 
that  the  people  will  learn  to  put  up  with 
base  ideals  and  ratify  treason,  in  the 
greed  of  gain.  General  Jackson's  word 
to  Southern  nullifiers  was  nobly  said, 
"By  the  Eternal,  I'll  hang  you!'"  We 
say  to  both  the  nullifiers  of  conscience  as 
the  Golden  Rule  of  politics ;  "  In  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  we'll  cast  you  out." 

Chicago,  III. 


A   Beach-Comber  in  the  Caroline  Islands 

By  James  Cooper  Wheeler. 


THE  frequent  mention  of  the  Caro- 
line Islands  in  the  press  recalls  my 
experience  on  Ponape,  the  chief  of 
the  group,  in  the  year  187 1. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  the  American 
sperm  whale  fishery,  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  great  sea  mammal  was 
hunted  to  the  confines  of  the  earth, 
Ponape  was  well  known  among  whal- 
ing captains  as  possessing  a  safe  harbor, 
and  one  presenting  unusual  facilities  for 
filling  the  fresh  water  casks.  The  na- 
tives also  were  kindly,  and  fruit,  yams, 
taro  and  fresh  pork  were  to  be  bought  for 
fish  hooks,  bits  of  plug  tobacco,  or  three- 
inch  sections  of  worn-out  hoop  iron. 

When  the  "  Avola,"  Captain  Bourne, 
more  than  two  years  out  from  New  Bed- 
ford, called  there  in  1871,  it  was  just 
after  a  phenomenal  catch  of  1,760  bar- 
rels of  sperm  oil  in  less  than  six  weeks. 


This  good  fortune  had  entailed  a  season 
of  arduous  labor — in  capturing  the 
whales,  trying  out  and  stowing  down 
the  oil — so  all  hands  were  glad  of  the 
prospect  of  a  rest  when  the  anchor 
plunged  into  the  waters  of  the  lagoon, 
and  the  ship  lay  safely  a  mile  from  the 
beach. 

A  swarm  of  natives,  male  and  female, 
came  from  all  points  on  the  shore  in  ca- 
noes, and  were  freely  allowed  on  board. 
They  were  a  fine  race,  slightly  darker 
than  a  mulatto,  with  clearly  cut  features, 
and  luxuriant,  wavy  hair.  Many  of  the 
females  were  handsome,  and  all  had 
symmetrical  figures.  Their  small  and 
delicately  formed  hands  and  feet  were  es- 
pecially noticeable. 

Each  canoe  brought  a  load  of  tropical 
fruit  for  sale,  and  a  sea-diet  of  salt  junk 
and  hard  tack  with  occasional  pea  and 
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bean  soup  days  for  months  before  fitted 

us  to  appreciate  those  luscious  pineap- 
ples, bananas,  oranges,  mummy  apples 
and  green  eocoanuts.  The  meat  in  the 
cocoanuts  being  only  halt-grown,  was 
eaten  with  a  spoon  like  custard.  The 
mummy  apples,  as  large  as  a  cantaloup, 
had  similar  pith  and  seeds.  The  flesh 
was  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness,  yel- 
low in  color,  and  of  almost  cloying  sweet- 
ness. There  was  plenty  of  bread  fruit 
also,  but  until  T  had  afterward  eaten  it  on 
shore,  in  conjunction  with  baked  pig,  it 
did  not  strike  me  as  especially  tempting 
in  flavor. 

Now  for  that  bit  of  personal  experi- 
ence :  It  was  my  first  voyage,  and  I  was 
unutterably  weary  of  whaling.  In  short, 
I  had  weeks  before  determined  to  escape 
from  the  "  Avola  "  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity, and — here  I  found  it.  Patient  in- 
quiry of  the  officers — the  tendency  of 
which  was  artfully  concealed — had  re- 
sulted in  my  gaining  the  information 
that  there  was  an  American  missionary 
stationed  on  the  northern  end  of  Ponape, 
and  that  at  irregular  intervals  of  a  year 
or  so  the  schooner  "  Morning  Star,"  of 
Honolulu,  visited  him  to  bring  supplies. 
This  decided  me.  If  my  effort  to  get 
away  from  the  ship  succeeded  1  could 
live  with  these  lovable  natives  far  more 
happily  than  with  the  vile  Portuguese 
who  made  itp  our  crew  ;  and  when  the 
time  came  I  could  make  my  way  to  Mr. 
Doane,  and  persuade  him  to  procure  me 
a  berth  in  some  capacity  on  the  mission- 
ary craft.  At  the  worst,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  stow  away  on  her,  and  thus 
get  to  civilization. 

The  second  night  we  lav  at  Ponape 
my  opportunity  came.  A  Portuguese 
boatsteerer  had  the  anchor  watch  from 
midnight  until  morning,  and  while  he 
was  dozing  on  the  carpenter's  bench  aft 
of  the  try- works,  I  stole  over  the  head  of 
the  ship,  and,  grasping  the  cable,  noise- 
lessly lowered  myself  into  the  water.  My 
dunnage  consisted  of  a  pair  of  dungaree 
trousers  and  a  hickory  shirt,  which  I  had 
fastened  on  my  shoulders  with  a  piece  of 
Spun  yarn.  Tt  was  dim  starlight,  and  the 
bay  was  as  warm  as  new  milk.  I  struck 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  shore  with  con- 
fidence and  swam  leisurely  along  until, 
on  looking  around,  I  could  no  longer  see 
the  hull  or  even  the  spars  of  the  "  Avola." 
Then  the  situation  suddenly  became  se- 


rious. The  ba\  is  a  large  one,  five  or  six 
miles  long  by  two  or  three  broad,  and  we 
had  anchored  in  the  widest  part  on  ac- 
count of  the  holding  ground  being  re- 
puted better  there.  Prom  the  ship  to  the 
shore  on  the  line  I  had  intended  to  take 
was  not  more  than  a  mile  ;  but  now  I  sud- 
denly realized  1  had  nothing  to  guide  me, 
and  that  in  the  darkness  i  might  circle 
around  for  hours  until  exhausted,  or  even 
get  out  to  sea  through  the  passage.  I 
was  greatly  frightened,  and  very  natural- 
ly began  to  swim  faster  and  tire  myself. 
In  a  few  moments,  however,  I  regained 
my  presence  of  mind.  I  lay  on  my  back, 
and  forced  myself  to  consider  the  situa- 
tion calmly.  My  thoughts  ran  some- 
thing as  follows :  "  I'm  in  a  bad  box,  and 
had  better  remained  aboard,  but  I  can- 
not go  back,  for  it  will  be  easier  to  find 
the  shore  of  this  bay  than  the  ship.  I 
know  nothing  of  the  tides  or  currents, 
and  they  may  be  sweeping  me  to  sea  now. 
Ha  !    !    !     The  land  breeze !  " 

Sure  enough,  that  was  my  infallible 
guide;  it  came  up  with  the  sinking  sun, 
and  blew  freshly  all  night.  I  raised  my 
body  as  high  out  of  the  water  as  possible, 
and  it  blew  coolly  on  my  right  cheek.  I 
faced  it,  and  forged  ahead  with  renewed 
confidence.  Then  came  doubt ;  it  might 
change !  Well,  the  chance  must  be  taken. 
Then  something  splashed  in  the  water 
close  at  hand.  My  heart  leapt  to  my 
throat,  and  paralysis  chained  my  limbs. 
A  shark?  My  God!  But  the  terror 
passed,  and  the  sound  did  not  recur. 
However,  if  a  man  wants  to  realize  how* 
helpless  and  timid  he  is  when  all  the 
props  of  civilization  are  removed,  and  he 
is  brought  naked  close  to  the  face  of  na- 
ture solely  dependent  on  himself,  I  ad- 
vise him  to  try  a  similar  experience. 

It  seemed  a  lifetime,  but  1  was  prob- 
ably not  more  than  an  hour  in  the  water. 
Where  I  struck  the  shore  there  was  a 
ragged  coral  reef,  and  tho  my  feet  were 
toughened  by  going  barefooted  on  the 
ship.  1  found  1  had  made  an  error  in  not 
bringing  a  pair  of  shoes.  Limping  was 
m\  best  gait,  but  1  made  the  greatest 
speed  possible,  for  it  was  necessary  to  be 
out  (^'  sight  from  the  "  Avola  "  by  day- 
light. 

At  last,  with  the  suddenness  peculiar 
to  these  latitudes,  the  sun  leaped  above 
the  horizon,  and  T  had  hardly  satisfied 
myself   that    the   ship    was    not    in    sight, 
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and  that  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
flat  basin  which  the  sea  had  left  bare, 
when  I  saw  a  native  coming  toward  me 
from  the  nearest  point  on  the  shore.  I 
waited  for  him,  and  as  he  came  closer 
recognized  him  as  a  man  who  had  been 
one  of  our  first  visitors  on  entering  the 
harbor.  In  fact,  he  had  been  consulted 
by  the  captain  as  to  where  to  let  go  an- 
chor. He  spoke  a  little  English,  as  many 
Ponapians  did,  and  eked  out  his  mean- 
ing with  wonderfully  significant  ges- 
tures. 

This  man,  Ono  by  name,  grasped  at 
once  the  idea  that  I  was  a  runaway  from 
the  "  Avola,"  and  was  very  friendly. 
He  said  he  lived  a  short  distance  away, 
and  led  me  half  a  mile  inland  to  a  grove 
where  by  a  stream  of  water  his  habitation 
stood.  It  was  simply  a  large  hut  with 
grass-thatched  roof,  and  walls  and  par- 
titions made  of  wattled  screens  of  rattan. 
It  was  a  very  appropriate  dwelling  for 
the  climate,  and  insured  plenty  of  fresh 
air. 

Another  man,  and  two  women  in  the 
house,  were  greatly  puzzled  to  see  me  ap- 
pear with  Ono.  But  he  held  a  palaver 
with  them  in  the  Kanaka  tongue,  and  it 
wound  up  by  all  of  them  embracing  me 
affectionately.  It  was  not  disagreeable, 
for  the  women  were  good  looking. 

Ono  told  me  they  were  going  to  Ki- 
Ki.  I  knew  this  to  be  Ponapian  for 
"  to  eat,"  and  the  prospect  interested  me, 
for  my  swim  and  walk  had  given  me  a 
famous  appetite.  It  was  apparent  that 
the  small  patch  of  green  turf  in  front  of 
the  doorway  was  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
banquet,  for  one  of  the  women  placed 
some  rude  wooden  trenchers  at  intervals 
on  the  grass.  The  other  put  down  ba- 
nanas and  oranges  in  the  same  way  a 
piece  of  bread  is  laid  on  the  napkin  at  a 
civilized  dinner  table.  My  heart  began 
to  fail  me,  as  I  looked  in  vain  for  any- 
thing of  a  substantial  nature  to  satisfy 
my  tremendous  hunger,  but  my  uneasi- 
ness was  without  cause.  Ono  went  to  a 
spot  a  few  yards  distant,  and  carefully 
lifted  a  loose  square  of  turf  that  seemed 
to  have  been  fitted  over  a  small  pit  in  the 
ground.  A  delicious  odor  of  cooked 
meat  came  to  my  nostrils,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment the  meal  was  before  us.  I  never 
ate  a  better  one,  and  altho  appetite  and 
physical  condition  must  go  for  some- 
thing in  the  enjoyment  of  our   food,   I 


still  maintain  that  there  can  be  few  dishes 
more  palatable  than  young  pig  baked 
with  bread  fruit  in  one  of  these  Kanaka 
ovens.  They  simply  dig  a  pit,  preserv- 
ing the  top  sod  intact.  Then  a  number 
of  big  cobblestones  are  heated,  and 
dropped  red  hot  in  the  hole.  A  quantity 
of  well- wetted  leaves  are  thrown  on  top 
of  the  stones,  and  the  pig,  stuffed  with 
bread  fruit,  and  also  enveloped  in  moist- 
ened leaves,  is  put  on  top.  Then  the 
turf  is  carefully  fitted  on,  and  it  is  left 
until  ready  to  eat. 

After  breakfast  Ono  and  I  held  a  con- 
sultation. I  had  complete  confidence  in 
him  by  this  time,  and  we  had  become  so 
well  acquainted  that  by  the  aid  of  the 
English  he  knew,  the  Kanaka  I  had 
picked  up  on  board  ship,  and  his  very  ex- 
pressive sign  language  we  were  able  to 
understand  each  other.  The  upshot  of 
the  conference  was  that  he  would  gladly 
help  me  conceal  myself  until  the  "Avola  " 
left  port,  and  that  I  had  it  in  my  power 
to  return  the  obligation  by  teaching  him 
to  bring  a  ship  into  Ponape  harbor,  and 
to  an  anchor.  It  appeared  that  Ono  was 
a  progressive  Ponapian ;  he  knew  the 
functions  of  pilots,  and  wished  to  qualify 
himself  to  act  as  one  to  the  occasional 
vessels  that  visited  the  island.  He  knew 
the  soundings,  tides,  currents  and  rocks 
of  the  harbor,  but  lacked  technical 
knowledge  in  the  management  of  large 
craft,  which  he  designed  to  gain  through 
me.  Thus  he  would  be  enabled  to  ex- 
tend his  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  de- 
mand full  pilotage  fees  from  the  cap- 
tains. 

This  arrangement  suited  me,  and  we 
came  to  a  speedy  agreement.  He 
thought  it  wise  to  send  me  to  a  village 
where  he  had  a  brother  living,  some  fif- 
teen miles  in  _the  interior  of  the  island. 
He  assured  me  of  the  best  of  treatment, 
and  said  there  would  be  no  chance  of  my 
being  captured  and  taken  back  to  the 
ship.  On  the  departure  of  the  "  Avola  " 
I  was  to  return,  and  live  with  him  until  he 
had  acquired  adequate  seamanship. 

We  started  at  once,  for  I  feared  a 
search  by  Captain  Bourne.  My  feet 
hurt  a  good  deal,  tho  the  trail  was  not 
rough,  and  we  arrived  at  our  destination 
in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  lovely  little 
valley,  with  a  chattering  brook  running 
through  it.  The  settlement  consisted  of 
a  dozen  houses,  much  like  the  one  I  have 
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described,  and  a  large  structure — built 
on  the  same  architectural  lines — which 
seemed  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  hotel, 
or  club  house,  and  accommodated  as 
many  natives  as  inhabited  the  isolated 
dwellings. 

Tarnki,  Ono's  brother,  opened  his  heart 
to  me  at  once,  and  made  me  feel  that  I 
was  a  welcome  guest.  The  other  na- 
tives, when  the  situation  was  explained, 
were  equally  cordial. 

I  lived  in  this  "  beach-comber's  "  par- 
adise for  a  month,  and  then — the  "  Av- 
ola  "  having  gone — revisited  Ono  to  give 
him  the  promised  instruction.  He 
proved  an  apt  pupil. 

Two  months  later  the  "  Java,"  another 
New  Bedford  whaler,  was  sighted  com- 
ing into  the  harbor.  Ono  and  I  went 
out  to  her,  and,  finding  the  captain  did 
not  know   where  to  bring  up,  we  took 


charge  of  her  until  she  let  go  her  "  mud 
hook."  This  practical  lesson  made  Ono 
an  expert,  and,  if  he  has  not  come  to 
grief,  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  the  great 
man  of  his  tribe  to-day — through  the 
knowledge  he  gained  from  me. 

I  found  the  "Java"  was  bound  to 
Singapore  after  a  short  cruise  to  dis- 
charge oil  and  refit,  so  I  shipped  on  her 
with  the  understanding  that  I  was  to  be 
discharged  when  we  reached  that  port. 
I  shipped  before  the  mast  there  in  a  cof- 
fee clipper,  named  the  "  Queen  of  the 
Seas."  We  went  to  Padang  on  Sumatra 
to  load  coffee  for  New  York.  There  all 
her  crew,  except  me,  ran  away  from  the 
ship — "  that  is  another  story  " — but  were 
finally  recaptured,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
85  davs  I  arrived  home  in  New  York 
City.  ' 

Ontfoka  Park,  Tannersvillb,  N,  V. 


A   Living  Wage  By  Law. 

By  Henry  Demarest  Lloyd. 

[Mr.  Lloyd  has  reecntly  been  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  the  radical  socia 
experiments  there  being  made.     His  recent  book,  "  A  Country  Without  Strikes  "  is  one  result  of  this  trip. — Editor.] 


TWO  landmarks  in  labor  legislation 
in  Australasia  are  the  Minimum 
Wage  Law  of  Victoria,  and  the 
Compulsory  Arbitration  Court  of  New 
Zealand.  The  Minimum  Wage  Law  of 
Victoria,  so  far  as  it  goes,  has  a  purpose 
similar  to  that  of  the  Compulsory  Ar- 
bitration Law  of  New  Zealand — to  pro- 
tect the  livelihood  of  the  people.  But  it 
does  not  go  very  far,  nor,  so  tar  as  it 
goes,  does  it  go  very  well.  This  legisla- 
tion was  the  response  of  Parliament  to 
shocking  revelations  of  the  misery  be- 
ing spread  through  Melbourne  and  other 
towns  in  Victoria  by  the  sweating  sys- 
tem. Its  purpose  is  to  take  away  the 
power  of  the  sweater  to  depress  wages 
below  the  living  point.  It  might  be 
called  a  "  living  wage  law  limited."  It 
is  designated  in  the  report  of  the  chief  in- 
spector of  factories  as  an  attempt  to  deal 
with  the  sweating  evil  and  designed  to 
put  an  end  to  the  "  uncontrolled  competi- 
tion "  by  which  "  inconceivable  misery  " 
is  brought  to  those  who  are  "  earning 
only  a  precarious  daily  wage."  The  ini- 
tiative is  not  given  to  the  people  as  it  is 
in  the  New  Zealand  Arbitration  Law,  but 


to  the  Governor  and  Council.  In  a  similar 
way  the  machinery  of  the  inoperative 
South  Australian  law  is  set  in  motion  by 
the  State,  not  by  the  parties  to  an  indus- 
trial dispute.  The  Governor  of  Vic- 
toria, when  convinced  that  the  depression 
of  wages  and  conditions  of  labor  in  any 
trade  have  become  a  matter  of  public  con- 
cern, has  the  power  to  order  the  election 
of  a  "  special  board  "  to  fix  a  figure  be- 
low which  wages  shall  not  be  pushed. 
These  boards  contain  an  equal  number 
of  representatives  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees, as  the  New  Zealand  conciliation 
boards  and  court  do,  and  as  with  New- 
Zealand  each  side  elects  its  own  repre- 
sentative, and  these  representatives  then 
choose  a  chairman.  The  boards  are 
called  "  special  boards,"  because  each 
takes  cognizance  only  of  the  special  trade 
for  which  it  was  appointed. 

Up  to  the  present  time  five  of  these 
boards  have  been  constituted,  one  each 
in  the  baking,  men's  and  boys'  clothing, 
boots  and  shoes,  shirts,  cuffs  and  collars, 
and  furniture  trade,  and  they  are  given 
by  law  authority  to  investigate  the  con- 
ditions of  the  trade  for  which  they  are  ap- 
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pointed,  and  to  determine  the  lowest 
prices  or  rates  which  shall  be  paid  to  any 
person  engaged  therein.  These  rates  or 
wages  become  legally  enforcible  on  a 
date  fixed  by  the  board.  These  boards 
are,  in  fact,  compulsory  arbitration 
boards  for  the  trades  concerned.  They 
differ  radically,  however,  from  the  com- 
pulsory arbitration  tribunals  of  New 
Zealand,  for  these  have  the  power  to  fix 
all  wages  as  well  as  the  minimum,  and 
act  upon  the  initiative  of  the  people,  and 
have  much  greater  authority  than  the 
Victorian  boards. 

The  New  Zealand  compulsion  is  not 
merely  compulsion  to  obey  the  award. 
There  are  other  compulsions  equally  val- 
uable, and,  in  fact,  indispensable.  Not 
the  least  of  these  is  compulsory  publicity, 
with  the  powers  of  compelling  the  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production 
of  books,  and.  the  compulsion  which  com- 
pels disputants  to  refer  their  cases  to  ar- 
bitration. 

Under  the  Victorian  law.  up  to  the 
time  of  the  last  report  of  the  chief  in- 
spector of  factories,  June  ist,  1899,  for 
the  year  1898,  the  five  special  boards  had 
made  awards  affecting  10,635  employees, 
and  had  increased  their  wages  by  an 
amount  estimated  at  $500,000  if  they 
worked  full  time.  In  the  baking  trade 
the  minimum  was  fixed  at  one  shilling 
(25  cents)  an  hour  for  men,  and  five 
shillings  ($1.25)  a  week  for  apprentices. 
This  was  an  increase  on  the  average  of 
fifteen  shillings  (S3. 75)  a  week  for  the 
men.  There  was  no  increase  in  the  price 
of  bread  to  the  consumer.  In  the  cloth- 
ing trade  the  minimum  was  made  7s.  6d. 
($1.87)  a  day  of  eight  hours  for  the 
men,  and  83  cents  for  the  women.  The 
average  wages  of  4,484  employees  were 
increased  2s.  6d.  (68  cents)  a  week,  with 
no  increase  in  the  price  of  clothing — a 
result  which  the  chief  inspector  consid- 
ers "  little  short  of  astounding." 

But  the  fact  that  the  minimum  rates  for 
piece  work  outside  the  factories  were 
fixed  too  high  led  the  manufacturers  to 
insist  that  outside  workers  should  be- 
come factory  workers.  Many  women 
who  had  been  working  at  home  had  to  go 
into  the  factories.  They  have  found,  the 
inspector  says,  that  the  factories,  with 
their  light,  sanitation,  warmth  and  regu- 
lated hours,  were  better  places  than  their 
own   homes.     Those  who   could   not  go 


into  the  factories  have  had  to  do  without 
work.  The  old  and  slow  workers  had 
to  suffer  like  the  women.  The  minimum 
proved  to  be  more  than  the  manufactur- 
ers were  willing  to  pay  these  incompe- 
tents, with  the  result  that  many  of  them 
were  converted  into  tramps.  Cinder  the 
New  Zealand  Compulsory  Arbitration 
Law  the  Arbitration  Court  has  the  power 
to  fix  the  rates  at  which  the  "  incom- 
petent "  men  can  be  employed,  and  the 
Victorian  boards  have  been  compelled  to 
follow  this  precedent  and  allow  such  per- 
sons to  work  for  less  than  the  official 
minimum.  The  export  trade  in  cloth- 
ing fell  off  during  the  year  of  minimum 
wages.  The  manufacturers  gained  by 
the  elimination  the  law  achieved  of  the 
unscrupulous  sweating  competitor,  but 
apparently  are  not  able  to  hold  the  for- 
eign markets  in  competition  with  manu- 
facturers who  have  no  "  minimum 
wage  "  to  pay. 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  trade  the  Spe- 
cial Board  at  first  reduced  the  wages  of 
the  men  to  six  shillings  a  day  ($1.50) 
from  7s.  6d.  ($1.87),  but  afterward,  in 
consequence  of  the  bitter  complaints  of 
the  workers,  increased  this  to  seven  shil- 
lings a  day  ($1.75),  despite  the  strenu- 
ous opposition  of  the  employers.  This 
determination  of  the  minimum  wage  has 
increased  the  average  pay  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  trade  by  $1.08 
a  week.  But  here  again  the  poor  work- 
men presented  a  stumbling  block.  The 
rate  for  piece  work,  was  made  so  high  that 
the  manufacturers  would  employ  only 
young  and  strong  men,  and  the  "  old  and 
slow  "  men  had  to  go  on  the  street. 

For  the  shirts,  collars  and  cuffs  mak- 
ers the  minimum  was  fixed  at  4d.  an  hour, 
1 6s.  per  week  of  48  hours.  In  the  fur- 
niture trade  the  operation  of  the  mini- 
mum wage  struck  a  snag.  There  are  a 
number  of  Chinese  manufacturers  of  fur- 
niture in  Victoria,  and  the  department 
has  found  it  impossible  either  to  enforce 
the  minimum  or  to  ascertain  what  wages 
these  Chinese  capitalists  really  pay  their 
Chinese  labor.  The  reports  they  make 
to  the  Government  claim  that  their  wages 
average  $10.56  (£2  2S.  3d.)  per  week, 
against  $9.00  (£1  16s.)  paid  by  the  white 
manufacturers.  These  Chinese  meet 
the  inspector  with  a  smile  "  childlike  and 
bland  "  immortalized  by  Bret  Harte,  and 
insist    that    they    are    obeying    the    law. 
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What  can  be  done,"  the  inspector  asks, 

with  men  who  meet  you  with  a  bland 
smile  and  maintain  without  hesitation  or 
doubt  that  the  law  is  complied  with  when 
you  are  morally  equally  certain  that  the 
law  is  broken  even-  day  and  hour  in  the 
factory  ?  They  are  seldom  rude.  An 
unfailing  politeness  and  courtesy  marks 
all  their  utterances,  but  with  the  view 
of  obtaining  information  an  officer 
might  just  as  well  question  the  furniture 
they  make."  An  inspector  who  spoke 
Chinese  was  obtained,  but  he  was  as 
helpless  to  penetrate  the  Oriental  suav- 
ity of  these  undoubted  law-breakers  as 
the  English  inspectors. 

The  exports  of  furniture  have  de- 
clined under  this  minimum  wage  about 
one-third,  but  this  can  be  explained,  the 
officials  think,  by  other  causes  than  the 
law.  "  We  can  do  nothing  with  the 
Chinese,  nor  with  some  of  the  white 
men,"  the  head  of  the  department  said 
to  me  ;  and  I  learned  not  only  from  the 
officials,  but  from  the  workingmen  that 
evasion  of  the  minimum  by  mutual  ar- 
rangement between  the  men  and  the  mas- 
ters was  not  an  uncommon  thing.  When 
the  chief  inspector  asked  an  old  man  to 
sign  a  declaration  that  he  was  receiving 
the  minimum  wages  as  declared  by  the 
Special  Hoard  in  his  trade,  the  inspector 
says:  "  He  looked  me  fair  in  the  face, 
and  said  :  '  I  will  sign  anything  you  like.' 
What  he  meant  was,  '  I  must  work,  and, 
to  get  and  keep  the  work,  I  will  commit 
perjury  if  you  like.'  Can  anything  be 
sadder?  After  that  day  I  determined 
that,  so  far  as  I  could  help  it,  I  would 
never  again  put  a  man  in  such  a  position. 
There  is  some  excuse  for  an  old  man,  but 
when  the  same  is  done  by  young  and 
strong  men  one  begins  to  ask,  How  can 
Parliament  protect  the  men  against  them- 
selves? " 

Representatives  of  the  workingmen 
whom  I  met  in  the  tine  trade  union  hall 
of  Melbourne  confirmed  this  statement  of 
the  chief  inspector.  '  The  men,"  one  of 
these  trade  union  leaders  said,  "lie  to  the 
inspectors  about  their  wages."  The  rea- 
sons why  the  men  do  this  are  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  account  hist  given  of  the 
chief  inspector.  The  chief  inspector,  al- 
most in  the  accents  of  discouragement, 
asking  what  can  be  done  to  remedy  the 
straits  in  which  Victorian  industry  finds 
itself   under   this   law,   exclaims:   "The 


only  answer  appears  to  me  to  be  to  pro- 
vide work  at  remunerative  wages  for  men 
able  to  work  and  old-age  pensions  for 
the  old-age  workers.  It  is  no  doubt  very 
easy  to  say,  provide  remunerative  work, 
but  how  to  do  so  has  puzzled  the  wise 
men  of  the  past, and  is  probably  the  great- 
est of  the  difficulties  which  confront  the 
statesmen  of  the  present  day."  h\  other 
words,  the  only  remedy  lies  along  the 
line  along  which  New*  Zealand  has  al- 
ready traveled  so  far  and  with  such  suc- 
cess in  its  remarkable  institutions  for  the 
settlement  of  the  unemployed  in  work 
and  on  the  land,  and  with  its  old-age  pen- 
sions and  other  reforms. 

The  principle  of  the  minimum  wage  is 
accepted  in  New  Zealand  as  well  as  in 
Victoria.  In  Xew  Zealand  minimum 
wages  are  being  constantly  determined 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Arbitration  Court, 
but  there  is  also  a  minimum  wage  estab- 
lished by  law.  The  factory  act  stipu- 
lates that  the  pay  for  overtime  must  not 
be  less  than  sixpence  an  hour  extra.  An- 
other minimum  wage  enactment  was 
made  by  the  last  session  of  the  Xew  Zea- 
land Parliament.  One  of  the  industrial 
evils  there  has  been  the  employment  of  a 
large  number  of  young  men  and  women 
without  pay  under  the  pretense  that  they 
wore  sufficiently  remunerated  by  being 
taught  a  trade.  To  put  an  end  to  what 
was  felt  to  be  a  great  abuse  the  "  Em- 
ployment of  Boys  and  Girls  Without 
Payment  Prevention  Act"  was  passed. 
This  enacts  that  in  all  cases  of  the  em- 
ployment of  young  people  under  18  years 
ai  age  there  must  be  paid  not  less  than 
four  shillings  ($1.00)  a  week  for  girls. 
and  five  shillings  ($1.25)  for  boys,  irre- 
spective of  overtime.  This  legislation 
was  not,  so  far  as  T  could  learn,  especial- 
ly promoted  by  the  working  people,  as, 
indeed,  very  little  of  the  labor  legislation 
has  been.  1  must  confess  I  was  much  in- 
terested to  be  told  by  one  of  the  men  most 
active  in  securing  its  passage  that  it  was 
hoped  that  one  effect  of  it  would  be  that 
the  girls,  who  would  certainly  be  thrown 
out  o\  the  factory  life  by  the  requirement 
that  they  be  paid,  would  betake  them- 
selves to  domestic  service,  to  the  rebel  -1 
the  Xew  Zealand  housekeeper,  who  has 
the  same  domestic  help  problem  that  her 
sister  the  world  over  has,  and  to  the 
moral  and  physical  elevation  of  the  girls 
themselves. 

I'..    '    I  .  'N,      M    Ws. 


Science  and   Kite  Flying. 

By  William  A.    Eddy. 


IF  1  had  been  asked  ten  years  ago  to 
|  tell  what  science  might  hope  to  at- 
tain by  means  of  kite  riving  I  would 
have  been  bound  to  give  a  very  conserva- 
tive answer,  and  to  voice  aspirations  that 
were  extremely  modest.  Since  that  time, 
however,  there  has  been  so  much  actual 
progress  made  and  so  many  new  and  un- 
expected vistas  of  usefulness  opened  up 
that  one  can  well  afford  to  be  quite  san- 
guine. 

It  is  certain  that  kites  now  afford  an 
excellent  means  for  studying  atmo- 
spheric electricity,  vertical  air  layers,  air 
currents  and  temperatures:  that  by  their 
means  the  camera  may  be  sent  to  a  hight 
of  4,000  feet,  and  made  to  depict  the  cir- 
cumjacent earth  and  its  surroundings; 
that  men  may  be  lifted  up  to  a  hight  of 
one  hundred  feet  at  least,  and  that  buoys 
may  be  sent  out  from  shore  to  a  wreck  on 
a  sea  coast. 

When  we  consider  how  young  this 
scientific  kite  flying  is  we  may  well  feel 
encouraged  with  this  showing  which, 
however,  is  probably  only  a  beginning. 

My  business  is  that  of  an  accountant, 
and  I  took  to  flying  kites  at  first  because 
it  interested  a  little  daughter.  After  a 
time  I  found  that  it  also  had  an  interest 
for  me.  I  progressed  from  the  star  kite 
to  the  hexagonal,  the  triangular,  and, 
finally,  my  triangular  single  plane  kite, 
which  I  now  use.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  best 
model  that  has  yet  appeared.  It  ascends 
almost  perpendicularly,  thereby  giving 
many  advantages,  one  of  which  is  steadi- 
ness, while  another  is  that  it  carries  less 
weight  of  string  or  wire  to  a  given  hight 
because  of  the  perpendicularity  of  its 
flight.  Therefore  and  by  reason  of  its 
general  qualities  it  can  go  to  very  great 
hights,  and  some  ascensions  have  at- 
tained nearly  two  miles. 

In  my  earlier  experiments  I  observed 
the  lifting  power  of  kites,  and  taking  that 
in  connection  with  the  sagging  of  the 
string  in  the  middle  I  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  second  kite  to  lift  that  sag.  By  that 
means  I  got  up  higher,  and  a  third  kite 
helped  still  more,  so  that  in  1891  I  had 


kites  with  tails  that  flew  4,000  feet  high. 
Soon  afterward  I  wras  ready  to  discard 
the  tail  and  substitute  a  tailless  triangu- 
lar model,  which  gave  much  better  re- 
sults. By  its  means  I  was  enabled  to 
send  self-recording  meteorological  in- 
struments to  great  hights  and  obtain  a 
record  of  observations  by  barometer  and 
thermometer  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory. Some  early  attempts  were  made, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  rec- 
ords actually  achieved. 

The  attempt  to  observe  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  upper  air  by  means  of  a  ther- 
mometer sent  up  attached  to  a  kite  was 
by  no  means  a  new  one.  It  was  tried  as 
long  ago  as  in  1749,  the  thermometer  be- 
ing sent  up  on  the  kite  string,  and  de- 
tached by  means  of  a  slow  match,  but 
success  at  the  best  was  only  relative,  as 
the  temperature  shown  by  the  instru- 
ment always  rose  while  the  thermometer 
was  coming  down.  The  self-recording 
instruments  did  away  with  this  difficulty, 
and  near  Boston  during  1894  at  Blue  Hill 
Observatory  I  obtained  the  first  ink  rec- 
ords with  a  meteorological  instrument  at 
various  altitudes  taken  automatically 
on  a  revolving  drum. 

These  meteorological  observations 
have  their  usefulness  in  relation  to 
weather  prediction,  the  study  of  atmo- 
spheric strata,  currents,  combinations, 
genesis  of  storms,  and  many  other  things 
at  which  we  now  can  only  guess,  and  I 
have  become  very  cautious  about  theoriz- 
ing, because  I  have  found  that  facts  de- 
light in  upsetting  the  most  carefully  con- 
structed theories. 

I  think,  tho,  that  kite  flying  cannot 
fail  to  aid  us  very  considerably  in  the 
held  that  Benjamin  Franklin  explored 
with  such  brilliant  tho  partial  success. 
The  things  that  Franklin  sought  and 
demonstrated  with  his  imperfect  ap- 
paratus have  long  since,  largely  as  a  re- 
sult of  his  experiments,  become  familiar. 
We  no  longer  doubt  the  relation  of  light- 
ning to  electricity,  but  we  seek  to  re- 
duce the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  to 
our   service,   and   that   we   have   not   yet 
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been  able  to  do.  I  have  run  a  very  light 
motor  by  means  of  atmospheric  electric- 
ity carried  down  a  kite  string,  but  have 
not  yet  obtained  results  which  lead  me  to 
hope  for  anything  useful  from  this  up- 
per air  electricity  in  the  form  of  heavy 
traction. 

I  have  also  obtained  the  continuous 
leaping  electric  spark  by  separating  the 
kite  wire  by  a  length  of  silk  cord — silk 
being  a  non-conductor — forcing  the  cur- 
rent to  leap  the  silk  bridge  and  thus  be- 
come visible.  The  light  given,  however, 
is  of  a  bluish  tint  and  feeble.  I  am  go- 
ing to  try  the  experiment  of  leaving  the 
kites  with  their  wire  string  up  during  a 
thunderstorm  while  I  retire  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance  to   observe   results. 

For  purposes  of  scouting  in  military 
operations  the  kite  has  demonstrated  ab- 
solute and  great  value.  By  its  means 
the  camera  can  be  sent  to  a  hight  of 
4,000  feet,  and  made  to  take  pictures  of 
the  surrounding  country.  In  this  man- 
ner I  have  taken  pictures  of  New  York, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Washington  and 
other  cities,  getting  excellent  results. 
The  camera  can  be  sent  and  worked 
above  4,000  feet,  but  I  believe  beyond 
that  point  it  does  not  get  very  good  re- 
sults, as  the  pictures  become  faint,  the 
earth  and  the  objects  upon  it  flattening 
out  rapidly. 

Kites  also  may  be  used  to  lift  men  to 
a  hight  at  which  they  may  make  their 
own  observations.  Major  Baden-Pow- 
ell, brother  of  the  defender  of  Mafeking, 
was  lifted  100  feet  in  this  manner  by  five 
hexagonal  kites,  and  made  some  observa- 
tions of  the  surrounding  country.  That 
was  on  September  18th,  1895.  On  Jan- 
uary 22c\,  1897,  Lieutenant  Wise  was 
lifted  to  a  hight  of  forty-two  feet  by 
kites  at  Governor's  Island. 

But  I  am  not  ready  to  recommend 
kites  as  a  means  of  ascension  for  men. 
They  are  too  erratic  and  liable  to  acci- 
dent, and  no  useful  purpose  can  be 
served  by  risking  human  life  when  the 
camera    can    take   observations   that   are 


so  much  more  extensive  and  accurate. 
The  camera  obscura  can  also  be  used  with 
good  effect.  I  have  sent  it  up  and  ob- 
tained on  the  paraffine  paper  in  a  dark- 
ened cavity  all  surroundings  for  a  long 
distance  observed  with  a  field  glass  from 
the  ground. 

Kites,  as  I  have  said,  are  so  liable  to 
accident  that  ascension  by  means  of 
them  is  unsafe.  For  instance,  the  string 
is  often  broken.  We  find  that  the  string 
or  wire  should  be  strong  enough  to  bear 
four  times  the  weight  of  the  expected 
strain.  The  reason  of  that  is  that  kites 
jerk,  which  is  much  more  destructive  to 
the  restraining  power  than  a  steady  pull. 

Another  way  in  which  kites  are  going 
to  be  more  and  more  useful  to  men  is  as 
an  addition  to  the  life  saving  apparatus 
of  our  sea  shores.  Mr.  J.  Woodbridge 
Davis,  of  New  York,  conducted  experi- 
ments with  my  kites  on  the  Kill  von 
Kull,  and  we  have  found  that  a  keeled 
buoy  may  be  sailed  out  to  sea  by  means 
of  a  kite  going  at  an  angle  over  the  land. 

For  instance,  we  will  suppose  a  coast 
lying  due  east  and  west  with  the  ocean 
on  the  north  and  the  wind  blowing  from 
E.  N.  E.  The  life  savers  would  take  a 
position  on  the  shore  E.  S.  E.  of  the 
wreck,  send  up  their  kites  and  launch 
their  buoy. 

The  kite  would  be  blown  by  the  wind 
W.  S.  W.,  but  the  buoy  which  it  towed 
would  go  off  to  sea  at  an  angle  W.  N.  W., 
bringing  it  within  reach  of  the  wreck. 
The  keel  would  prevent  its  drifting.  The 
principle  is  the  same  as  in  yacht  sailing 
across  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  experiments  with  the  buoy  have 
worked  very  well  in  the  Kill  von  Kull, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  can  also  be 
worked  in  heavy  weather  on  the  sea 
coast. 

The  best  results  that  I  have  obtained 
so  far  as  high  flying  and  weight  lifting 
is  concerned  has  been  by  means  of  a 
group  of  nine  of  my  single  plane  kites, 
the  top  one  two  and  a  half  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  the  lowest  six  feet  in  diameter. 

Bayonne,  N.  J. 
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The  Struggle  for  Asia.* 

Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun,  a  gold 
medalist  of  the  Royal  Geographical  So- 
ciety, formerly  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Burmah,  First  Administrator  of  Ma- 
shonaland  and  Correspondent  of  the  Lon- 
don Times  in  the  Far  East,  offers  in  this 
book  a  clear-cut  study  of  what  is  just 
now  the  most  important  problem  of 
world  politics.  His  main  subject  is  the 
attitude  and  purpose  of  Russia  toward 
India  and  China ;  in  a  word,  Russia's 
object  in  Asia,  which  he  attempts  to 
show    is  undivided  control. 

In  the  tersely  written  "  Historical  In- 
troduction "  Mr.  Colquhoun  shows  that 
up  to  the  fourteenth  century's  close  Rus- 
sia was  a  disordered  group  of  petty  prin- 
cipalities paying  tribute  to  the  Khans  of 
the  Golden  Horde,  Mongols  who  had 
settled  on  the  Volga.  In  1463  Ivan  III 
was  able  to  throw  off  this  burden  of  the 
Khans,  and  a  bloodless  pantomime  of 
war  resulted  in  settling  Russian  suprem- 
acy as  far  as  the  Urals  and  the  Crimea. 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  at  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  got  control  of  the  Cos- 
sacks and  turned  them  into  an  engine  of 
power  with  which  the  sovereignty  over 
Siberia  was  secured.  And  so  Russia 
gradually  expanded  until  Peter  the 
Great,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  began  his  wonderful  ca- 
reer and  made  his  empire  a  tremendous 
world  power.  Napoleon  I  tried  to  break 
the  Russian  force,  but  instead  broke  him- 
self upon  it.  Since  then  the  Czars  have 
pushed  steadily  and  insidiously  into  Asia, 
meantime  threatening  India,  Turkey  and 
Greece,  until  now,  with  a  railroad  across 
Siberia  practically  assured,  Russia  sets 
her  feet  firmly  in  China. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  does  not  pretend  to 
write  a  history  of  the  Eastern  situation ; 
but  with  considerable  ability  and  a  large 
amount  of  knowledge  at  first  hand  and 
from  the  best  books  he  sketches  a  vigor- 
ous and  convincing  outline  from  which 
the  reader  will  easily  gain  an  impression 
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at  once  vivid  and  memorable  of  the  main 
forces  at  work  in  the  Asiatic  field. 
Speaking  of  Russia's  movements  since 
she  was  balked  by  the  other  European 
nations  in  1876- 1878  in  her  designs  upon 
Constantinople,  Mr.  Colquhoun  says : 

"  Russia  turned  her  attention  to  Asia-  •  . 
.  .  Russia  is  gradually  extending  her  power 
in  Asia.  Siberia,  previously  acquired,  she  has 
developed  and  colonized.  .  .  .  Manchuria 
has  quietly  passed  into  her  hands ;  Caucasia 
is  receiving  Russian  immigrants ;  Turkistan  is 
in  her  possession ;  and  Afghanistan  and  Per- 
sia are  now  about  to  enter  upon  a  course  of 
exploitation.  Finally,  she  means  to  force  her 
way  to  the  sea,  to  a  seaport  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  or  Indian  Ocean,  where  she  can  create 
another  Vladivostock.  With  forethought, 
energy  and  fertility  of  resource,  Russia  is  lead- 
ing the  way,  and  showing  the  world  how  to 
conquer  by  railways." 

He  then  goes  on  to  show  how,  not  only 
in  Central  Asia,  but  in  every  direction 
from  her  fixed  bases,  the  great  Slav  em- 
pire is  extending  her  irresistible  lines  of 
influence.  Then  he  asks  the  question : 
"  Is  there  no  danger  to  all  Europe  and 
to  the  United  States  in  this  constant  ex- 
tension of  dominion  and  growing  control 
of  the  world's  highways?  " 

A  great  deal  of  what  this  book  con- 
tains is  not  new ;  but  all  the  matter  of- 
fered is  presented  in  a  way  to  enlighten 
the  ordinary  reader  and  bring  his  mind 
to  a  comprehension  of  what  a  tremendous 
danger  lurks  in  the  "  Chinese  problem  " 
as  the  world  now  finds  it.  Mr.  Colqu- 
houn thinks  that  the  Russian  railway 
system  as  building  and  projected  will,  if 
it  be  not  offset  by  counter  systems,  inevi- 
tably give  Russia  control  of  Turkey, 
Persia,  China  and  probably  India.  Here, 
indeed,  would  be  a  colossal  power  look- 
ing scornfully  and  menacingly  at  all  the 
rest  of  the  world !  Here  would  stand  a 
mistress  more  supreme  than  ever  Rome 
was  and  just  as  insatiably  ambitious. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  concludes  his  book 
with  a  chapter  on  "  The  Defense  of  In- 
dia," in  which,  after  glancing  at  the  ap- 
parent weakness  of  Russia  as  regards 
offensive  warfare,  he  proceeds  to  explain 
that  the  Russian  policy  has  never  been 
and  will  probably  never  be  to  rush  ex- 
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pansion  by  great  and  bloody  dashes.  1  [e 
thinks  that  the  world  will  witness  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  suhtle,  inch  by  inch  move- 
ment of  the  heavy,  slow  tide  of  occupa- 
tion. 

Does  any  one  in  his  senses  suppose," 
he  goes  on,  "  Russia  is  going  to  embark 
on  such  a  foolhardy  enterprise  (the  in- 
vasion of  India  by  way  of  Afghanistan) 
when  in  the  experience  of  her  continued 
success  she  can,  without  sacrificing  the 
life  of  a  single  Cossack,  without  any 
great  expenditure,  do  now,  as  she  has 
done  before,  creep  on  bit  by  bit.  so  as  to 
avoid  arousing  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
British  public?  " 

"  In  any  case,"  he  presently  adds,  "  to 
allow  Russia  to  become  the  neighbor  of 
India,  whether  through  Afghanistan  or 
Beluchistan,  with  only  the  Indus  as  di- 
viding line,  cannot  but  be  considered  a 
suicidal  policy." 

He  thinks  that  not  only  England,  but 
all  Europe  and  the  United  States,  have  a 
vital  interest  in  setting  a  bound  to  Rus- 
sia's expansion.  In  the  Appendix  to  his 
book  he  gives  the  "  Circular  Eetter  "  pre- 
pared by  Prince  ( iortschakoff  in  1864  and 
the  "  Will  "  of  Peter  the  Great.  Some 
good  maps  and  an  index  add  to  the  use- 
fulness of  this  very  interesting:  book. 


A  History  of  Quaker  Government 
i\  Pennsylvania.     By  Isaac  Sharpless, 

President  of  Haverford  College.  ( T.  S. 
Leach  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  121110.  $1.50.) 
The  first  volume  of  this  uncommonly  in- 
teresting work  appeared  rather  more 
than  two  years  ago.  The  problem  of  the 
present  volume  II  is  to  describe  the  at- 
titude and  perplexities  of  the  Quakers 
in  the  Revolution.  Their  position  was 
a  trying  one,  and  all  the  more  so  as 
they  had  been  among-  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  iniquities  of  the  British  Admin- 
istration. John  Dickinson,  the  author  of 
the  "  banner's  Letters,"  was  a  Quaker. 
Bui  when  the  matter  came  to  blows  and 
bloodshed  the  Quaker  conscience  re- 
coiled. President  Sharpless  relieves 
them  in  their  dilemma  of  the  charge  of 
exaggerated  Toryism.  The  situation 
may  have  inclined  them  at  first  as  non- 
resistants  to  the  British  side,  tho  the 
proportion  of  Tories  among  them  was 
no  greater  than  elsewhere  among  peo- 
ple   of    equal     socia'    rank.        Later    the 


riot  and  violence  of  the  British  army  in 
Philadelphia  opened  their  eyes  to  a  de- 
gree, tho  it  did  not  avail  to  shake  them 
from  the  policy  of  neutrality,  to  which 
they  adhered  through  the  war.  Mr. 
Sharpless  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
Quaker  refusal  to  arm  against  the  In- 
dians, which  so  aroused  the  Calvinist 
Scotch-Irish,  and  led  to  the  "  I'axton 
Riots."  Documents,  letters  and  official 
declarations,  freely  introduced,  add  much 
to  the  value  and  interest  of  the  book,  es- 
pecially in  the  closing  chapter  on  the  re- 
lation of  the  Pennsylvania  Quakers  to 
slavery.  The  book  is  a  model  of  what 
work  of  this  kind  should  be. 

Red  Blood  and  Blue.  By  Harrison 
Robertson.  ( Xew  York  :  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  We  have  been  in- 
terested in  the  career  of  Mr.  Harrison 
Robertson.  From  the  start  he  has  shown 
most  admirable  qualities  as  a  story-teller. 
A  vigorous  and  attractive  style,  great 
freshness  of  invention  and  a  rare  human 
touch  in  characterization  have  sharply 
marked  his  work.  The  story  now  before 
us  is  the  best  that  Mr.  Robertson  has 
written.  Without  making  a  thankless 
comparison.  Red  Blood  and  Bine  may  be 
pointed  out  as  one  of  the  best  romances 
yet  written  of  Southern  life  since  the  war. 
It  is  true  to  life,  and  it  is  true  to  the  best 
canons  of  art.  There  is  comfort  in  read- 
ing it.  and  in  the  end  the  reader's  mind 
feels  the  presence  of  a  sweet,  bracing  hu- 
man influence.  Without  very  powerful 
dramatic  action  the  story  has  a  vigorous 
imaginative  lift,  and  the  characters  are 
most  firmly  and  engagingly  sketched. 
Southern  atmosphere,  the  Southern  tem- 
per and  the  fine,  slowly  fading  Southern 
social  traditions  are  produced  well  nigh 
to  perfection.  Moreover,  as  a  love-story 
pure  and  simple,  Red  /Hood  and  Blue  is 
delightful,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  a  popular  success.  It 
deserves  it. 

A  Book  for  All  Readers.  Designed 
as  an  .lid  to  the  Collection.  I'se  am! 
Preservation  of  Boobs  and  the  Forma- 
tion of  Public  and  Private  Libraries.  By 
Ainworth  Rand  Spofford.  i  New  York: 
(I.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.00.)  This  i> 
a  bookman's  book  about  books  and  li- 
braries, pleasantly  written  and  full  of 
practical  suggestion.  The  author  has 
had  a  long  experience  as  Librarian  ot 
Congress,  and   he   writes    from   a   riches 
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of  knowledge.  Both  librarians  and  stu- 
dents will  find  the  work  of  large  value  for 
the  information  it  contains  touching  the 
use  of  hooks,  the  management  of  li- 
raries,  how  to  study  in  a  library,  the 
practical  details  of  library  furnishing, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  business  of  arrang- 
ing books  and  making  the  most  of  them. 
Mr.  Spofford's  pages  are  so  packed  with 
the  fine  selections  of  a  long  sifting  proc- 
ess that  it  would  be  impossible  to  point 
out  the  best  of  them.  The  literary  style 
is  good,  the  temper  of  the  advice  excel- 
len,  and,  finally,  the  book  leaves  its  au- 
thor's genial  impress  deep  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader. 

The  Jefferson  Cyclopedia.  Ed- 
ited by  John  P.  Foley.  (New  York: 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  $7.50.) 
This  is  a  book  as  useful  as  its  appear- 
ance is  opportune.  It  contains  a  "  com- 
prehensive collection  of  the  views  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  classified  and  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order  under  nine  thou- 
sand titles."  These  views  relate  to  gov- 
ernment, politics,  law,  education,  finance, 
and  so  on.  At  this  time,  when  every 
stump  speaker  and  every  newspaper  in 
the  country  constantly  refers  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  as  authority  pro  or  con,  readers 
are  naturally  curious  to  examine  the 
great  man's  words  for  themselves.  This 
compilation  makes  it  easy  enough  for  all 
to  know  just  what  Jefferson  actually 
said  on  any  given  subject.  It  is  a  thor- 
oughly well  arranged  book.  Many  por- 
traits of  Jefferson  at  different  periods  of 
his  life  are  given.  The  alphabetical  ar- 
rangement of  the  contents  enables  the 
student  to  find  at  once  what  he  wishes  to 
examine.  We  commend  the  book  heart- 
ily to  our  readers. 

The  Klondike  Stampede.  By  Tap- 
Jan  Adney.  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  $3.00.)  Mr.  Adney  writes 
with  the  confidence  of  one  whose  knowl- 
edge has  come  of  personal  experience. 
His  story  begins  with  the  excitement  of 
June,  1897,  caused  by  the  arrival  at  San 
Francisco  of  a  steamer  which  brought 
miners  and  gold  dust  from  the  Yukon 
country,  and  it  gives  a  picturesque  and 
evidently  truthful  account  of  the  rush 
which  followed  to  the  Klondike.  Mr. 
Adney  went  with  the  stampede  as  a  cor- 
respondent for  Harper's  Weekly;  his 
text  and  the  accompanying  illustrations 


are  full  of  the  immense  energy,  the  eager 
gold-desire,  the  triumph,  the  despair  of 
those  terrible  days.  It  is  a  sketch  of 
great  historical  value,  to  which  the  fu- 
ture historian  will  turn  for  a  riches  of 
facts.  The  book,  of  nearly  500  pages,  is 
not  a  mere  outline  of  mining  experience. 
It  tells  almost  everything  one  could  ex- 
pect to  find  out  about  the  Klondike,  and 
tells  it  with  practical  clearness  and  brev- 
ity. 

Indian  Stories  and  Songs  from 
North  America.  By  Alice  C.  Fletcher, 
Holder  of  the  Thaw  Fellowship,  Pea- 
body  Museum,  Harvard  University. 
(Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
The  work  presented  in  this  little  volume 
was  well  worth  doing.  Miss  Fletcher 
has  collected,  from  various  apparently 
highly  authentic  sources,  songs  and 
chants  of  the  savage  Indians  of  North 
America,  which  have  been  transcribed 
by  competent  musicians,  in  many  cases 
from  registers  made  by  the  graphophone. 
Along  with  the  music,  the  words,  or,  in 
some  cases,  chant-syllables,  are  given, 
and  the  story  of  each  song's  origin  is  in- 
terestingly told.  As  for  the  music  itself, 
its  chief  value  is,  as  Miss  Fletcher  sug- 
gests, its  possible  bearing  upon  musical 
evolution.  It  is  crude  to  a  degree  and 
quite  unattractive,  save  to  the  student  of 
the  primitive  origins  of  music.  A  few- 
phrases  here  and  there  have  a  haunting 
thrill  in  them  ;  but  as  a  whole,  the  collec- 
tion does  not  charm.  We  congratulate 
Miss  Fletcher  upon  her  work,  which 
shows  both  great  labor  and  excellent 
judgment. 

Government  or  Human  Evolu- 
tion. By  Edniond  Kelly.  (New  York- 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.50.)  A 
somewhat  disappointing  experience  with 
the  Good  Government  Clubs  of  New 
York  City  led  Mr.  Kelly  to  study  the  is- 
sues which  stand  at  the  foundation  of  all 
political  discussions.  He  began  with  a 
strong  bias  in  favor  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
philosophy  of  evolution,  and  against  So- 
cialism of  every  kind ;  but  found  him- 
self compelled  to  recognize  that  only  by 
collective  action  could  the  uncorrupted 
many  be  rescued  from  the  corrupt  few. 
His  treatise,  of  which  the  present  vol- 
ume is  a  part,  is  comprehensively 
planned,  and  is  evidently  the  result  of 
much   reading  and  reflection.     Whether 
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it  will  constitute  a  real  contribution  to 
political  science  can  be  told  better  when 
the  author  has  fully  developed  his  sys- 
tem. 

Railway  Control  by  Commissions. 
By  Frank  H end  rick.  (New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.00.)  The  pur- 
pose of  this  work  is  to  explain  the  oper- 
ation of  the  railway  commissions  estab- 
lished by  our  State  and  national  gov- 
ernments by  presenting  the  experience 
in  railway  regulation  of  France,  Italy, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land. The  plan  is  on  altogether  too 
large  a  scale  to  be  carried  out  in  a  book 
of  150  pages,  and  only  the  most  general 
treatment  is  possible.  Within  the  nar- 
row limits  allowed  himself  by  the  au- 
thor he  has  compressed  much  interest- 
ing information  concerning  the  devel- 
opment and  regulation  of  foreign  rail- 
ways. As  to  our  own  system,  he  is  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  commissions  which, 
like  that  of  Massachusetts,  do  not  at- 
tempt to  fix  rates,  but  confine  themselves 
to  advising  railroad  managers  of  the  de- 
mands which  the  public  may  reasonably 
make.  With  such  commissions,  and 
with  the  restoration  to  the  railroads  of 
the  right  (if  pooling,  without  which  pow- 
er rate  discriminations  seem  to  be  inevi- 
table, the  development  of  railroad  trans- 
portation would  proceed  on  satisfactory 
lines. 

Hilda  Wade.  A  Woman  With  Ten- 
acity of  Purpose.  By  Grant  Alien. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50.)  The  late  Grant  Allen  was  a 
versatile  and  entertaining  writer.  He 
was  ill  when  the  present  story  came  to 
him,  and  it  was  his  friend,  Dr.  Conan 
Doyle,  who  wrote  out  the  last  chapter  for 
him.  It  is  not  his  best  work  ;  but  it  holds 
attention  to  the  end.  The  heroine,  Hilda 
Wade,  undertakes  to  clear  the  memory 
of  her  father  from  an  accusation  of  mur- 
der, and  the  story  follows  her  efforts  un- 
til she  at  last  succeeds.  There  is  a  love- 
stream  meandering  through  the  book, 
which  ends  happily.  The  style  is  good, 
and  the  characterization  sufficiently  life- 
like. 

For  the  Queen  i\  South  Africa. 
By  ( 'aryl  Davis  Raskins.  (  Boston  :  Lit- 
tle. Brown  &  Co.  $1.00.)  Six  stories 
of  South  African  adventure.  The  first 
one  is  a  remarkably  strong  piece  of  work. 


vivid,  moving,  picturesque  and  thorough- 
ly dramatic.  We  do  not  know  Mr.  Has- 
kins,  but  we  shall  hope  to  hear  from  him 
again.  His  stories  are  full  of  the  fresh- 
ness and  charm  of  true  genius.  "  The 
Full-Back  Tells  the  Story  "  has  haunted 
us  ever  since  we  read  it ;  saying  which  is, 
perhaps,  enough  in  the  way  of  praise. 
We  see  no  reason  why  this  unassuming 
little  book  may  not  be  counted  among  the 
most  notable  of  recent  achievements  in 
story-telling. 

General  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By 
Rev.  Francis  F.  Gigot,  S.S.,  Professor 
in  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Md. 
(Benziger  Brothers.  $2.00.)  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  characteristic 
illustration  of  the  difference  between 
the  Protestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
relation  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  than  lies 
in  this  book  as  compared  with  any  of  the 
leading  Protestant  Introductions.  The 
author  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  He  ac- 
cepts what  we  should  call  the  plenary 
view  of  biblical  inspiration.  The  Bible 
not  only  contains  the  Word  of  God,  but  is 
the  Word  of  God.  It  is  not,  however,  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  "  sole  and  suffi- 
cient source  of  divine  Revelation  "  (p. 
451).  "Living  tradition  contains  the 
unwritten  Word  of  God,  and  is  the  au- 
thorized interpreter  of  the  sacred  writ- 
ings." From  Augustine  is  quoted  the 
saying,  *'  I  would  not  believe  the  Gospel, 
unless  the  authority  of  the  Church  moved 
me  thereto  "  (p.  540).  The  work  is 
strongly  polemical  as  against  the  Prot- 
estant, but  the  author  is  for  the  most 
part  content  with  analyzing,  defining  and 
arranging  the  two  theologies  over 
against  one  another.  He  is  silent  as  to 
the  fruitful  critical  studies  which,  in 
Protestant  hands,  have  transformed  the 
Bible  into  a  new  book.  There  is  hardly 
a  hint  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing 
as  the  Higher  Biblical  Criticism.  Ex- 
cept for  a  few  inadequate  notices  and 
allusions  here  and  there,  the  book  might 
have  been  written  fifty  years  ago.  Ex- 
cepting its  tone  and  spirit, which  show  the 
ameliorating  influence  of  modern  ideas, 
it  has  tin-  characteristic  of  a  high-class 
Roman  Catholic  Introduction  fifty  years 
ago.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  two  special 
volumes  on  the  New  Testament  and  the 
Old. 
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Recollections  of  a  Lifetime.  By 
Roeliff  Brinkcrhoff.  (Cincinnati:  The 
Robert  Clarke  Company.  $2.00.)  Read- 
ing a  book  like  this  makes  one  proud  of 
being  an  American.  Somehow,  the 
story  so  simply  yet  fully  told  projects  the 
very  best  that  there  is  in  American  life, 
manhood,  citizenship.  General  Brinker- 
hoff's  life  has  been  a  noble  one,  full  of 
useful  and  patriotic  activities.  Soldier, 
lawyer,  banker,  stump  orator,  lecturer, 
writer,  editor,  traveler,  philanthropist, 
he  has  experienced  a  rich  variety  of  life's 
elements  most  fertilizing  to  character 
and  liberalizing  to  the  vision.  His  rec- 
ollections here  given  cover  the  period 
from  President  Van  Buren's  time  down 
to  the  present.  They  touch  almost  every 
phase  of  our  national  development  and 
give  numerous  historical  facts  and  in- 
cidents of  importance  not  before  put  into 
print.  It  is  a  book  that  should  have 
room  in  every  good  American  library.  It 
is  from  such  books  as  this  that  a  large 
amount  of  historical  material  must  be 
drawn  when  the  true  history  of  our  coun- 
try shall  be  written. 

Glutton  or  Epicure.  By  Horace  E. 
Fletcher.  (Chicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone 
&  Co.)  Two  booklets  are  bound  to- 
gether in  this  little  volume :  "  Nature's 
Food  Filter  "  and  "  What  Sense?  "  The 
first  is  a  sensible  treatise  on  the  function 
of  the  intestines,  telling  us  "  when  and 
what  to  swallow."  Mr.  Fletcher  may 
be  a  trifle  radical  and  inclined  to  rush  a 
point ;  but  here,  as  in  the  second  booklet, 
which  is  on  "economic  nutrition,"  his 
main  argument  is  based  on  sound  science. 
The  gist  of  the  two  essays  when  taken 
together  is  the  proposition  that  sight,  ap- 
petite, touch  and  taste  when  free  and 
unperverted  are  the  true  guides  to  health. 
Therefore  a  proper  choice  of  food  and 
correct  eating  will  insure  good  digestion 
and  prevent,  as  well  as  remove,  disease. 
The  argument  is  ingenious,  the  style 
clear,  and  a  great  many  shrewd  and  witty 
sayings  are  thrown  in.  A  sensible  and 
useful  book. 

Highways  and  Byways  in  Nor- 
mandy. By  Percy  Dearmer,  M.A. 
With  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Pennell. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$2.00.)  It  is  like  a  leisurely,  straying, 
unhindered  bicycle  tour  to  read  this 
book.  The  text  rambles  delightfully 
through   the   most  picturesque  parts  of 


Normandy  with  an  engaging  descriptive 
mobility.  Landscapes,  buildings,  his- 
torical reminiscences  and  pleasant 
sketches  of  the  people  are  presented  in  a 
way  to  hold  the  reader  and  instruct  him. 
Not  only  objects  and  memoirs,  but  the  at- 
mosphere and  the  colors  are  here.  It  is 
Normandy  unrolled  before  us,  from  an 
axis  of  art  to  be  sure,  but  with  a  fine  ef- 
fect of  reality.  Mr.  Pennell's  illustra- 
tions serve  their  purpose  ably.  They 
actually  illustrate  and  aid  the  text.  A 
good  index  renders  the  book  very  easy 
to  examine,  and  Mr.  Dearmer's  direc- 
tions will  greatly  aid  the  tourist  who  may 
use  this  volume  as  a  guide-book.  It  is  a 
charming  piece  of  work. 

European  Travel  for  Women. 
Notes  and  Suggestions  by  Mary  Cad- 
walader  Jones.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  $1.00.)  A  short  and 
compactly  written  guide  to  travel  in  Eu- 
rope. It  does  not  so  particularly  tell 
where  to  go,  as  how  to  go  and  how  to 
avoid  the  many  annoyances  to  whieh 
women  are  subjected  in  traveling  with- 
out male  companions.  The  countries 
most  particularly  treated  are  England, 
Germany,  France  and  Italy.  The  direc- 
tions are  all  of  a  sort  immediately  use- 
ful, and  are  given  in  a  plain  conversa- 
tional style  without  superfluous  accom- 
paniments. It  is  a  little  book  that  may 
well  go  into  every  woman's  traveling 
bag  and  be  kept  ready  for  reference. 
There  are  lists  of  handy  phrases  in  Ger- 
man, French  and  Italian  with  their  Eng- 
lish equivalents.  Indeed,  it  is  a  little 
book  of  distinct  value  in  its  way. 

A  Man  Adrift.  Being  Leaves  from 
a  Nomad's  Portfolio.  By  Bert  Kennedy. 
(Chicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  Not  very  edifying  and  certainly 
not  particularly  encouraging  in  a  moral 
sense  is  this  picaresco  story  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  life  of  a  good-for-naught 
who  beats  his  way  against  the  breeze  of 
honesty  as  best  he  can  is  sketched  with 
considerable  force ;  and  doubtless  in  the 
main  with  truth.  Tramping  across  coun- 
try, dallying  in  cities,  working  a  little, 
sailing,  singing,  starving,  feasting,  the 
hero,  who  tells  his  own  story,  has  all  the 
experiences  of  vagabond  life.  It  is  a 
book  fairly  reeking  with  the  essentials  of 
slum  experiences,  bar-room  free  lunches 
and  stale  beer.  Still,  there  is  the  grip  of 
genuine  human  nature  in  the  pages. 
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Literary    Notes. 

Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  Maurice  Thompson  will  soon  publish, 
through  the  Century  Co.,  a  new  book  entitled 
"  My  Winter  Garden."  It  is  a  description  of 
Mr.  Thompson's  winters  on  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico  where  he  spends  parts  of  each  winter. 

....A  magnificently  illustrated  Universal 
History  in  eight  volumes  is  being  published  by 
Dr.  Hans  F.  Helmont,  with  the  co-operation 
of  thirty  specialists.  It  bears  the  simple  title 
of  "Weltgeschichte."  Vol.  I,  on  America,  Vol. 
IV,  on  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
half  of  Vol.  VIII,  on  Western  Europe  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  have  appeared.  The  work 
aims  to  unite  thoroughness  and  exact  scholar- 
ship with  a  popular  method  of  presentation. 

. ..  .The  new  quarterly  called  Zeitschrift  fiir 
die  Neutestamentliche  Wissenschaft  und  die 
Kunde  des  Urchristcntums,  issued  by  the  house 
of  Ricker,  in  Giessen,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Edwin 
Preuschen,  a  favorite  pupil  and  collaborateur 
of  Professor  Harnack,  of  Berlin,  is  intended 
to  fill  what  is  a  real  and  not  an  imaginary  de- 
sideratum in  theological  and  historical  re- 
search. Altho  this  field  has  been  extensively 
cultivated  and  has  been  materially  enriched 
with  new  literary  finds  and  discussions  of  far 
reaching  importance,  there  has  not  been  in 
existence  any  special  journal  as  an  exponent  of 
the  cause.  The  new  venture  is  an  outspoken 
exponent  of  critical  methods  and  manners,  and 
its  contributors  seem  to  be  exclusively  from 
the  ranks  of  the  liberals.  At  any  rate  even 
such  prominent  representatives  of  conservative 
research  as  Professors  Zockler  and  Zahn  are 
not  on  the  list.  The  price  is  10  marks  per 
annum. 

....The  Germans  have  two  general  cyclo- 
pedias, called  by  them  "  Konversations-Lexi- 
con,"  of  which  they  are  deservedly  proud,  one 
known  as  the  Brockhaus  and  the  other  as  the 
Meyer  Lexicon.  The  characteristic  of  these  rival 
publications  is  that  their  articles  are  solid  and 
substantial  condensations  based  on  the  best  tech- 
nical and  detail  scholarship  on  all  possible  sub- 
jects that  can  interest  the  educated  reader,  with 
magnificent  illustrations,  charts,  maps,  etc.  If 
there  is  any  difference  between  the  two  it  is 
probably  this,  that  the  Meyer  is  somewhat  less 
technical  than  the  Brockhaus.  A  new  edition 
of  the  latter  appeared  several  years  ago,  and 
the  publishers  of  the  former,  the  Bibliograph- 
ical Institute  of  Leipzig,  announce  Vol.  XIX, 
the  second  annual  supplementary  volume  to  the 
17  that  constitute  the  larger,  or  fifth,  edition 
of  Meyer.  These  17  volumes  contain  147,100  ar- 
ticles, on  18,100  pages  of  text,  with  10,500  illus- 
trations, charts,  plans,  etc.,  of  which  164  full 
pages  are  in  colors.  This  new  supplement 
alone  contains  580  illustrations.  Each  volume 
costs  10  marks.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  a  uni- 
versal reference  book  could  be  more  complete 
or  reliable  than  is  this  "  large  Meyer."  An 
abridgement  of  the  whole  series  appears  in 
three  volumes,  generallv  known  as  "  the  Little 
Meyer"  (Der  Kleine  Meyer),  has  just  ap- 
peared  in  its  sixth  edition,  The  general  editor 
i    Dr.  ]  tans  Meyer, 


Pebbles. 

Speaking  of  old-fashioned  things:  What 
has  become  of  the  awkward  man  who  stepped 
on  a  girl's  train  and  heard  a  terrible  rip?  Did 
he  stop  to  thank  the  rainy  day  skirt  girl  before 
passing  away? — Atchison  Globe. 

.  ..  .There's  no  way  of  hitchin'  her 
When  Fortune  kicketh  free : 
What's  become  of  Kitchener? 
And  Buller — where  is  he? 

— E  rchange. 

...."My  dear,"  said  Crimsonbeak  to  his 
wife  the  other  morning,  "  I  wish  you  would 
look  over  my  wardrobe.  I  was  up  in  my  room 
a  little  while  ago,  and  the  only  things  I  could 
find  which  had  any  buttons  on  were  my  ko- 
daks !  " — Yonkers  Statesman. 

...  .Indignant  Patron:  "You  advertise  to 
cure  consumption,  don't  you?"  Dr.  Quack: 
"  Yes,  sir !  I  never  fail  when  my  instructions 
are  followed."  "  My  son  took  your  medicine  for 
a  year  and  then  died."  Dr.  Quack:  "  My  in- 
structions were  not  followed.  I  told  him  to 
take  it  for  two  years." — Exchange. 

THE    OMAR    CULT. 

A  cultured  old  gent  of  Siam 
Grew  enamored  of  Omar  Khayam. 
Said  he,  "  My  dear  Omar, 
Oh.  you  are  my  Homer." 
And  Omar  Khayam  said,  "  I  AM." 

— Life. 

....Aunt  Rachel  was  chaperoning  a  lot  of 
her  nieces  on  an  excursion  up  the  lake.  They 
were  on  a  night  boat,  and  the  lake  was  rough. 
"  Mandy,"  she  called  out,  feebly,  "  ring  for 
the  chambermaid."  "  I'm  too  sick,  auntie," 
moaned  Miss  'Mandy.  "  Ask  one  of  the  other 
girls.  Make  the  well  kin  ring."  And  the  boat 
continued  to  pitch  with  great  violence. — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 

....Mrs.  Nczvzved:  "My  dear,  as  you  said 
we  must  do  everything  possible  to  economize, 
I  have  been  at  work  turning  my  old  dresses, 
and  I  can  make  most  of  them  do  another  year. 
It  won't  take  me  over  six  weeks  to  get  through, 
and  then  I'll  reshape  and  retrim  my  old  bon- 
nets." Mr.  Newwed:  "  That's  very  sensible, 
I  must  say."  Mrs.  Nezvwed:  "  I  have  also 
been  trying  some  waxed  thread  and  a  coarse 
needle  on  my  old  shoes,  and  I  believe  they'll 
last  six  months  longer;  and  I've  turned  that 
old  carpet  we  bought  second-hand,  and  given 
it  a  thorough  washing,  so  that  it  will  do  very 
nicely;  and  I'm  going  to  make  some  curtains 
for  the  upstairs  windows,  to  avoid  buying  new 
ones."  Mr.  Newwed:  "  Eminently  sensible,  my 
dear."  Mrs.  Nciuived:  "  And  I've  sent  off  the 
washerwoman  and  discharged  the  hired  girl. 
I  will  do  all  the  work  myself."  Mr.  Newzved: 
"  You're  an  angel,  my  love."  Mrs.  Newwed: 
"  And  I  took  that  box  of  imported  cigars  you 
bought,  and  traded  them  for  two  boxes  of 
cheaper  ones."  Mr.  Newzved:  "  Now,  see 
here !  Economy  is  a  good  thing,  but  there  is 
no  need  of  your  becoming  an  unreasoning, 
fanatical  monomaniac  on  the  subject." — New 
York  Weekly. 
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Shall    Our    Colonies    Love    Us? 

No  more  serious  political  question  can 
be  asked  than  whether  we  have  the  right 
to  expect  that  the  people  of  our  colonies 
shall  love  us.  They  did  not  love  Spain ; 
they  hated  her.  Shall  they  love  us,  or 
shall  they  hate  us? 

There  are  very  serious  indications  that 
may  well  give  us  pause.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain that  the  majority  of  the  Cuban  peo- 
ple do  not  love  us ;  at  least  they  have  a 
very  serious  suspicion  of  us.  It  may  not 
be  wholly  our  fault,  but,  with  their  pas- 
sion for  independence,  they  fear,  and 
with  some  reason,  that  it  is  the  purpose 
of  the  United  States  to  hold  the  island. 
Doubtless  it  has  been  the  desire  of  our 
Administration,  and  of  our  people  gen- 
erally, that  Cuba  should  remain  a  part  of 
our  territory,  as,  because  of  its  position, 
it  should.  We  do  not  suppose  that  it  has 
entered  the  mind  of  the  President  to 
break  the  promise  of  independence ;  and, 
if  it  had,  Congress  would  never  indorse 
such  an  act  of  bad  faith.  But  it  has 
been  hoped,  beyond  question,  that  the 
Cuban  people  would  desire  and  ask  for 
annexation  on  honorable  terms  of  State- 
hood. Of  this  there  is  no  present 
chance,  altho  we  doubt  not  that  a  large 
part  of  the  more  substantial  citizens  de- 
sire it,  fearing  the  experiment  of  self- 
government.  The  constitutional  conven- 
tion just  elected  is  decidedly  anti-Amer- 
ican. Much  unreasoning  prejudice  has 
been  excited  by  the  form  of  the  call  for 
the  convention,  which  included,  among 
the  things  to  be  considered,  the  relation 
of  Cuba  to  the  United  States.  That 
ought  to  have  given  no  offense ;  for  the 
convention  might  under  its  terms  have 
decided  that  the  relations  to  the  United 
States  should  be  the  same  as  to  all  other 
countries ;  or  that,  under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  Cuba  would  look  to  the  United 
States  for  protection  against  foreign  ag- 
gression. Yet  with  such  a  sensitive  peo- 
ple it  is  a  pity  that  this  provision  was  ever 
inserted,  or  that  it  was  not  withdrawn 
when  complained  of. 

But  suspicious,  if  not  hostile,  the  bulk 


of  the  Cubans  seem  to  be ;  and  it  is  a 
significant  fact  that  the  most  hostile  are 
the  poorer  people,  and  especially  the  ne- 
gro element.  And  this  suggests  one  rea- 
son which  lies  so  plainly  and  directly  on 
the  face  of  things  that  it  cannot  be 
missed. 

We  Americans,  too  many  of  us,  look 
down  with  unconcealed  contempt  on 
other  people.  We  call  Italians  and  Span- 
ish-Americans "  dagoes,"  and  people  a 
little  darker,  and  perhaps  no  darker,  we 
call  "  niggers."  This  evil  sentiment  is 
accentuated  by  many  of  our  soldiers,  who 
add  profane  epithets.  They  make  no 
concealment  of  their  feelings.  We  are 
judged  by  the  representatives  we  send  to 
Cuba  or  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines; 
and  even  many  of  our  best  officers  are 
guilty  of  this  same  feeling,  even  if  they 
do  not  express  it  so  rudely.  The  Cuban 
people  know  that  in  a  dozen  States  such 
people  as  many  of  them  suffer  under 
discriminating  laws  or  are  not  allowed 
to  vote.  How  can  they,  with  their  dif- 
ferent ideas,  endure  such  contempt,  un- 
der which  they  all  suffer  more  or  less? 
It  is  a  most  extraordinary  fact  that  our 
Southern  States,  which  used  to  be  the 
hottest  for  annexations,  now  create  by 
their  caste  spirit  the  prejudice  which 
prevents  the  annexation  of  Cuba. 

What  is  true  of  Cuba  sentiment  is  true 
of  that  in  Porto  Rico  to  a  large  extent. 
Somehow  we  have  not  secured  Porto 
Rican  gratitude  or  love.  Governor  Al- 
len says  that  in  his  late  travels  through 
the  island  he  saw  no  anti-American  sen- 
timent. It  was  not  to  be  expected  he 
would.  General  Weyler  would  hardly 
have  seen  it  in  Cuba  before  war  broke 
out.  There  are  causes  of  discontent 
with  American  government  in  Porto 
Rico  for  which  we  are  not  to  blame,  such 
as  the  failure  to  realize  extravagant  hopes 
and  the  suffering  caused  by  the  tornado ; 
but  beyond  that  there  are  legitimate 
causes  for  complaint ;  and  they  come  from 
that  same  detestable  Anglo-Saxon  arro- 
gance which  we  display  toward  other 
peoples.  It  was  a  humiliation  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Porto  Rico  that  our  Congress  did 
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not  think  ilicm  worthy  of  immediate  rec- 
i  ignition  as  American  citizens.  The 
President  sent  down  his  own  Commis- 
sioner to  report  on  the  conditions  of  the 
island,  and  recommend  a  course  to  be 
taken.  Dr.  Carroll  won  golden  opinions 
from  all  the  people,  and  presented  a  very 
full  and  careful  report,  the  conclusion  of 
which  was  that  Porto  Rico  be  made  a 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  gov- 
erned by  the  usual  Territorial  legisla- 
tion. Of  course,  that  implies  that  later 
it  might  be  admitted  as  a  State.  But 
this  generous  and  decent  course  was  not 
pleasing  to  Congress.  The  President 
wished  to  treat  Porto  Rico,  in  the  matter 
of  the  tariff,  as  a  Territory,  but  Congress 
refused,  altho  it  ended  by  reducing  the 
tariff  to  so  small  an  amount  that  it  re- 
tained the  insult,  while  substantially  re- 
moving the  burden.  The  refusal  to  treat 
Porto  Rico  as  we  treated  New  Mexico 
was  a  contemptuous  blunder,  accom- 
panied as  it  has  been,  in  the  conduct  too 
often  of  our  soldiers  and  higher  officers, 
by  other  personal  displays  of  that 
haughty  tone  which  sees  inferiors  in 
those  who  are  of  a  different  race  or 
shade. 

And  now  we  have  the  Philippine  trou- 
ble. There  conditions  do  not  yet  allow 
a  Territorial  government.  The  islands 
arc  not  really  pacified  as  yet,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  people  are  quite  incapable  of 
understanding  such  a  government.  But 
there  the  chief  cause  of  discontent  which, 
among  the  Tagalogs,  has  grown  to  posi- 
tive hatred  of  us,  is  of  our  own  fault; 
and  it  comes  from  the  same  unchristian 
spirit.  To  them  our  common  soldier 
represents  the  American  people,  and  he 
has  not  been  kept  under  that  restraint  of 
courtesy  and  decency  which  would  make 
a  favorable  impression.  There  are  in 
every  army  a  considerable  number  of 
brutes,  who  ought  to  be  kept  in  strict  con- 
trol. That  has  not  been  done.  The  sa- 
loon ought  to  have  been  suppressed ;  in- 
stead of  that  it  has  appeared  as  if  Amer- 
icans were  drunken  beasts,  worse  than 
Spaniards.  To  such  men  a  native  "  nig- 
ger "  has  no  rights  of  property  or  per- 
son. We  have  needed  in  Luzon  more  of 
the  spirit  of  Governor  Leary,  of  Guam, 
one  of  whose  general  orders  was  ad- 
dressed to  his  own  military  household 
telling  them  that  the  people  were  not  to 
be  profanely  addressed  as  "  niggers,"  but 


that  they  had  the  same  lights  to  resped 
ful  treatment  as  the  gentlemen  and  ladies 
of  New  York  or  Washington.  But  it  is 
not  the  drunken  soldiers  alone  who  sin  in 
this  matter.  It  is  this  supercilious  at- 
titude toward  men  often  educated  and 
cultivated,  of  a  different  race  and  color 
from  us,  of  mixed  Malay,  Chinese  and 
Spanish  blood,  which  is  the  chief  cause 
why  we  are  not  loved  there,  and  why  we 
do  not  deserve  to  be  loved. 

We  expect  an  improvement  under  civil 
rule.  The  ideas  of  the  President's  Com- 
mission, with  Judge  Taft  at  the  head, 
are  good,  and  peaceful  relations  will 
bring  mutual  respect,  and.  we  trust,  an 
increasing  degree  of  self-government. 
Men  like  those  that  trust  them ;  they  hate 
those  who  distrust  or  despise  them. 
Nothing  will  do  so  much  to  make  our 
government  of  our  new  possessions  easy 
as  a  Christian  spirit  on  our  part,  by  which 
we  mean  sympathy  and  love. 

J* 

The  Middle  Class  Again 

The  world  has  waited  more  than  a 
third  of  a  century  for  some  positive  in- 
dication of  the  fulfilment  of  Marx's  pre- 
diction of  the  disappearance  of  the  mid- 
dle class.  From  present  evidences  the 
date  of  the  event  must  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

By  "  middle  class  "  the  Marxians  mean 
the  independent  small  producers  and  dis- 
tributors. Doubtless  many  of  these  have 
been  displaced  by  the  recent  great  con- 
solidations. And  yet  there  is  a  remark 
able  persistence  of  this  class  throughout 
the  country,  as  common  observation  will 
show.  As  for  agriculture,  the  tendency 
is  pronounced  toward  small-unit  produc- 
tion, and  under  this  tendency  the  bonanza 
farms  of  the  far  West  are  breaking  up. 
In  manufacturing  there  are  a  number  of 
branches  in  which,  as  Professor  Ely 
points  out,  small-shop  production  is  in- 
creasing. And  finally,  in  retailing,  the 
small  merchants  are  maintaining  them- 
selves in  numbers,  as  any  one  who 
traverses  our  avenues  away  from  the  cen- 
tral shopping  districts  can  readily  see. 

Bill  this  delimitation  of  the  term  "  mid- 
dle class  "  is  insufficient;  it  includes  but 
a  pari  of  the  real  middle  class.  The 
change  in  methods  of  production,  which 
has   converted   innumerable    small    mer- 
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chants  and  manufacturers  into  holders  of 
shares  in  great  enterprises,  lias  not 
changed  the  economic  status  of  this 
class;  its  members  are  still  producers 
and  distributors  to  the  extent  only  of  the 
capital  they  have  invested ;  they  are  still 
middle  class  men,  a  designation  which 
properly  includes  the  receivers  of  a 
moderate  share  (say  of  from  $1,500  to 
$8,000  per  annum)  of  the  national  in- 
come, by  whatever  means  of  activity  or 
character  of  investment  or  holding. 

There  is  no  more  striking  proof  of 
the  increase  of  this  middle  class  than  the 
growth  in  the  number  of  middle-class 
houses  and  apartments  in  all  our  cities. 
It  may  be  true,  as  will  be  alleged,  that 
syndicates  or  large  capitalists  erect  these 
homes;  but  the  patent  fact  is  the  vast  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  families  able  to 
pay  from  $300  to  $2,000  rental  per  year. 

Professor  Ely  some  time  ago  pointed 
out  that  in  a  number  of  branches  the 
tendency  to  small-shop  production  was 
increasing.  He  might  have  elaborated 
on  the  phenomenon  shown  in  the  ready- 
made  women's  wear  branch,  which  in 
this  city  alone  produces  annually  goods 
to  the  value  of  $82,000,000.  Ten  years 
ago  there  were  but  few  houses  engaged 
in  this  work;  there  are  now  882,  mostly 
small  ones,  and  the  drift  to  small-shop 
production  is  threatening  the  extinction 
of  some  of  the  larger  houses.  Whether 
it  be  the  holding  of  a  patent,  the  develop- 
ment of  particular  methods  of  produc- 
tion, the  placing  himself  in  a  locality 
most  favorable  for  marketing  his  prod- 
uct, the  giving  to  it  a  hightened  value 
due  to  artistic  excellence,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  many  of  the  East  side  producers 
of  women's  goods,  the  reduction  of  his 
standard  of  living  to  the  minimum  until 
he  has  secured  a  foothold — by  whatever 
means,  there  is  the  palpable  fact  before 
us  of  the  maintenance  in  large  numbers 
of  the  small  producer. 

The  small  retailer,  too,  though  dis- 
placed in  certain  localities,  holds  his 
ground  in  numbers.  He  has,  perhaps,  a 
better  economic  reason  for  remaining 
than  the  small  producer ;  for  through 
convenience  of  location  and  often  the  giv- 
ing of  short  credit,  he  furnishes  a  social 
service  which  cannot  be  given  by  the  big 
department  stores.  And  such  is  the  need 
of  him  to  the  communities  massed  about 
him  that  he  is  enabled  to  charge  higher 


prices  for  all  his  commodities  than  are 
made  by  the  big  stores  in  the  central 
shopping  district. 

If  any  considerable  part  of  the  middle 
class  had  been  displaced  and  thrown  into 
the  general  labor  market,  it  ought  violent- 
ly to  have  disturbed  that  market,  reduc- 
ing wages  and  lengthening  working 
hours.  But  according  to  Colonel  Wright 
the  census  shows  a  steady  decrease  in 
the  number  of  unskilled  workers,  and  an 
increase  in  that  of  skilled  workers.  The 
unskilled  in  1870  constituted  14.76  per 
cent,  of  the  population,  and  in  1890  but 
13.44  per  cent. ;  whereas  the  skilled  num- 
bered 6.59  per  cent,  in  1870.  and  8.75  per 
cent,  in  1890.  While  there  is  no  body  of 
statistics  available  for  passing  on  the 
question  of  the  betterment  or  deteriora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  common 
workers,  it  is  undisputed  that  their  hours 
have  not  increased,  whereas  the  establish- 
ment in  many  cities  of  minimum  wage- 
scales  of  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  day  is  rea- 
sonable evidence  of  an  upward  tendency 
in  wages.  Statistics  for  particular  cases 
confirm  this  view.  The  dividend  of  labor, 
both  skilled  and  unskilled,  in  manufactur- 
ing and  mining,  according  to  the  Federal 
census,  was  $247  per  man  per  year  in 
1850,  $289  in  i860,  $302  in  1870,  $347  in 
1880  and  $445  in  1890.  According  to 
Massachusetts  Labor  Bureau  statistics, 
the  average  wages  paid  in  2,427  establish- 
ments in  that  State  in  1885  were  $361.62 
and  in  1895,  $418.99.  In  the  last  three 
years,  a  period  during  which  consolida- 
tion tendencies  have  been  particularly 
marked,  skilled  labor  has  materially  bet- 
tered its  condition  in  most  trades,  accord- 
ing to  a  table  recently  compiled  from 
American  Federation  of  Labor  reports 
and  State  Labor  Bureau  bulletins.  A 
significant  showing  on  the  comparative 
condition  of  the  common  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple between  present  and  former  times,  is 
made  by  the  figures  on  confined  paupers. 
In  1850,  according  to  the  census,  there 
were  2,171  such  paupers  to  every  million 
of  the  population,  while  in  1890  the  num- 
ber was  but  1,166.  A  widespread  mis- 
apprehension, due  to  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ica has  produced  no  social  historian,  ex- 
ists regarding  the  condition  of  the  masses 
in  past  decades.  The  future  social  his- 
torian, elaborating  upon  the  work  already 
done  by  the  masters,  will  be  able  to  show, 
when    he    has    investigated    the    widely 
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scattered  mass  of  data  on  the  subject, 
that  the  work  of  building  this  nation  was 
carried  on  under  the  keenest  privations 
endured  by  the  preponderating  majority 
of  the  people.  He  will  be  able  to  show 
a  more  or  less  unbroken  continuity,  un- 
til comparatively  recent  times,  of  hard- 
ships endured  by  the  city  workers,  fre- 
quently culminating  in  periods  of  fright- 
ful suffering,  such  as  those  immediately 
following  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of 
1812,  the  two  years  1828-30,  the  eight 
years  1837-1845,  the  two  years  1853-55, 
and  the  four  or  five  years  beginning  with 
1873.  In  one  year  (1843),  according  to 
Parke  Godwin,  in  a  contemporaneous 
pamphlet,  the  New  York  City  almshouse 
gave  relief  to  one  out  of  every  seven  and 
one-half  of  its  population. 

If  the  middle  class  be  disappearing, 
then  the  rich  must  be  growing  richer 
relative  to  the  whole  increase  of  wealth. 
But  this  is  a  contention  which  seemingly 
cannot  be  proved.  Mr.  Freeman  O. 
Willev  has  given  some  suggestive  figures 
indicating  the  contrary.  In  182 1,  for  in- 
stance, the  56  richest  men  in  Boston 
owned  19.90  per  cent,  of  the  total  wealth 
of  the  city,  whereas  in  1888  the  like  num- 
ber owned  but  10.08  per  cent.  In  New 
York  City,  where  of  all  places  one  would 
expect  to  find  indisputable  evidences  of 
concentration,  he  finds  that  25  individuals 
and  estates  in  1840  owned  18  per  cent,  of 
the  total  wealth,  whereas  in  1894  it  re- 
quired 183  of  the  richest  separate  hold- 
ings to  equal  18  per  cent,  of  the  total. 
Furthermore,  he  contends  that  the  for- 
tunes of  Washington,  Girard  and  Astor 
in  the  early  days  were  far  greater  com- 
pared to  the  average  holdings  than  are 
the  fortunes  of  the  richest  men  of  the 
present  day. 

That  there  have  been  tremendous  con- 
solidations in  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing throughout  the  country  is  un- 
disputed. But  it  is  too  frequently  over- 
looked that  these  consolidations  arc  in 
:iiosl  cases  the  massing  of  separate  small 
capitals,  held,  rather  than  concentrated, 
in  the  hands  of  a  single  owner.  Under 
the  tendency  which  produces  this  result 
there  is  little  elimination  of  the  small 
capitalist.  The  independent  producer  or 
distributor  becomes  the  holder  of  an  in- 
terest in  the  new  enterprise.  Under  this 
tendency  also,  as  Graham  well  says,  there 
results    the    givin?    of    business    ability 


without  capital,  chances  of  becoming  rich 
through  the  management  of  the  large 
concerns,  and  the  augmentation  "  of  a 
number  of  directors  of  industry  who. 
without  being  large  capitalists,  may  in 
time  become  considerable  capitalists." 
Even  where  the  independent  small  capi- 
talist has  been  displaced,  there  have  been 
opened  for  him  opportunities  for  salaried 
service  in  superintendence  and  office 
service  in  the  consolidated  enterprises. 

We  may  say  in  conclusion,  therefore, 
that  the  contention  that  the  rich  are  grow- 
ing relatively  richer  is  at  best  unproved, 
and  that  the  fragmentary  available  sta- 
tistics point  to  the  contrary ;  that  the 
proved  betterment  of  the  condition  of 
the  workers  and  of  the  general  mass  of 
the  people  make  against  the  contention 
of  any  appreciable  decline  in  the  numbers 
of  the  middle  class,  while  the  persistence 
in  business  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
independent  small  producers  and  dis- 
tributors, joined  with  the  observed  tend- 
encies toward  retaining  the  small  capi- 
talist, either  as  shareholder,  manager  or 
office  employee,  in  the  new  consolida- 
tions, indicate  a  growth  in  this  class. 
This  indication  is  confirmed  by  even  a 
cursory  view  of  the  constantly  augmented 
demand  for  middle-class  commodities, 
and  a  consideration  of  the  patronage 
given  the  arts ;  and  finally  it  is  triumph- 
antly supported  by  the  marvelous  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  middle-class 
houses  and  apartments. 
jt 
Mission   Indemnities 

The  officers  of  the  societies  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  conducting 
mission  work  in  China  met  in  this  city 
last  week,  and  took  informal  action  in  re- 
gard to  their  work  in  that  Empire.  For 
complete  authority,  there  will  need  to  be 
confirmation  by  the  Boards  themselves, 
but  of  that  there  is  no  doubt,  and  we  may 
consider  that  we  have  an  accurate  out- 
line of  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  and  that 
it  will  meet  with  the  most  hearty  approval 
of  all  we  arc  confident. 

The  action  is  given  somewhat  in  de- 
tail elsewhere.  In  the  first  place  there  is 
to  be  no  withdrawal.  Without  dimin- 
ishing in  any  degree  the  serious  loss  in- 
curred, there  is  no  word  of  discourage- 
ment as  to  the  future,  but  every  confi- 
dence of  still  greater  advance  as  soon  as 
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quiet  can  be  secured.  The  present  out- 
break is  looked  upon  as  temporary  rather 
than  permanent  in  character,  and  as 
more  likely  to  open  new  doors  than  to 
close  old  ones.  Those  who  have  been 
compelled  to  flee  are  already  eager  to  re- 
turn, and  there  will  be  no  lack  of  volun- 
teers to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  have 
fallen  at  their  posts. 

The  second  point  covers  the  relation 
of  this  loss  to  the  question  of  govern- 
ment protection  and  indemnity.  The 
conference  decided  to  ask  for  no  indem- 
nity, but  if  called  upon  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  state  its  loss  to  confine  its  state- 
ment to  the  actual  value  of  property  de- 
stroyed, and  so  far  as  life  is  concerned, 
to  make  mention  only  of  such  lives  as 
leave  dependents  in  circumstances  of  des- 
titution. There  is  no  demand  for  pun- 
ishment of  offenders,  either  positive  or 
indirect,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
legitimate  and  just  claims  of  citizenship 
are  not  ignored,  but  all  placed  absolutely 
in  the  hands  of  the  civil  power. 

This  is  just  as  it  should  be.  The  mis- 
sionary, so  far  as  he  is  a  missionary, 
should  commit  himself  unreservedly  to 
the  people  among  whom  he  goes.  He 
seeks  not  theirs,  but  them.  His  message 
is  one  of  love,  and  not  of  strife.  If  they 
accept  him,  he  is  grateful.  If  they  do 
not,  he  should  have  no  desire  to  exercise 
any  compulsion,  or  seek  to  bring  any 
pressure  upon  them  other  than  that  of  his 
message.  The  missionary,  however,  is 
a  citizen  as  well  as  a  missionary,  and  even 
if  he  desire  to  do  so,  he  cannot  divest 
himself  of  his  citizenship.  As  a  citizen 
he  represents  law.  Dishonored,  dis- 
graced law  is  a  menace  to  all  social  or- 
der and  a  travesty  on  Christianity. 
Christian  nations  owe  it  to  themselves  to 
see  that  it  is  enforced,  and  when  violated 
that  punishment  is  meted  out.  To  do  this, 
however,  is  the  part  of  the  nation,  not  of 
the  individual,  and  if  properly  done  it  is 
entirely  consistent  with  the  full  idea  of 
the  missionary  work.  We  can  give  no 
better  illustration  of  the  evil  which  re- 
sults from  unwise  application  of  the 
principle  than  an  incident  recently  re- 
ceived from  a  missionary  in  the  Levant. 

On  an  occasion  visiting  a  large  city  he 
met  some  merchants  from  a  place  which 
had  been  a  flourishing  mission  station, 
but  where  the  work  had  declined  very 
much.     The    men    were    enthusiastic    in 


their  praise  of  the  work  of  the  earlier 
missionaries,  and  seemed  well  informed 
on  mission  work  in  general.  After  a 
time  the  eldest,  a  white-haired  man, 
turned  and  abruptly  asked  the  mission- 
ary whether  he  knew  the  cause  of  the  de- 
cline. To  a  negative,  the  man  told  a 
story.  To  the  older  missionary,  who  had 
won  the  hearts  of  all,  so  that  he  might 
almost  "  have  turned  the  nation  to  the 
Gospel,"  had  succeeded  a  younger  man, 
of  somewhat  different  temperament.  His 
first  appearance  was  pleasing,  all  were 
attracted  to  him,  and  there  seemed  every 
prospect  of  his  success.  One  Sunday  he 
preached  a  sermon  on  forgiveness,  espe- 
cially emphasizing  the  words  "  whoso- 
ever shall  smite  thee  on  the  one  cheek 
turn  to  him  the  other  also."  So  different 
from  the  teaching  of  their  own  church,  it 
commended  itself  most  forcibly  to  them 
as  the  true  Christianity.  Not  long  after 
some  children  in  the  neighborhood,  in  a 
spirit  of  mischief,  threw  some  stones  at 
the  missionary's  house,  and  broke  some 
panes  of  glass.  The  missionary  gave 
them  a  sharp  scolding,  and  then  went  to 
the  authorities  and  insisted  that  not  only 
must  the  damage  be  repaired  by  its  au- 
thors, but  they  must  be  severely  pun- 
ished. Then  the  townspeople  opened 
their  eyes.  "  What  is  this  ?  We  have 
not  gone  so  far  as  to  smite  him  on  the 
cheek,  yet  he  is  for  smiting  all  around 
him !  He  is  no  better  than  we  are.  In- 
deed, no  one  of  us  would  have  done  what 
he  has  done." 

From  that  moment,  said  the  old  man, 
their  interest  cooled.  Had  the  mission- 
ary quietly  and  kindly  expostulated  with 
the  offenders,  or  made  a  friendly  appeal 
to  the  authorities  for  the  safety  of  his 
home,  he  would  have  met  with  a  hearty 
response.  His  hot-tempered,  vindictive 
assault  upon  the  offenders  aroused  their 
distrust  and  dislike.  Other  circum- 
stances, a  disastrous  conflagration,  and 
certain  changes  incidental  to  the  political 
developments  of  the  country,  undoubted- 
ly exerted  their  share  of  influence,  but 
these  men  were  convinced  that  the  initial 
step  in  decline  was  taken  by  that  mission- 
ary on  that  occasion. 

The  situation  in  China  is  not  dissimilar. 
After  long  labor  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple are  turning  to  the  Gospel.  The  ad- 
vance during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
almost  phenomenal.     Now  comes  a  great 
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disturbance.  It  is  not  primarily  anti- 
missionary,  yet  the  missionary  work  is 
inevitably  involved  in  it.  How  shall  it 
be  treated?  Is  the  dominant  thought  to 
be  that  of  Stephen,  "  Lord,  lay  not  this 
sin  to  their  charge?"  or  of  the  Master, 
'*  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not 
what  they  do?  "  or  is  itJ:o  be  the  furious 
onslaught  of  the  Russians  at  Blagovet- 
chensk,  or  the  fierce  demand  of  Em- 
peror William  that  China  should  be 
taught  such  a  lesson  that  the  Chinese 
would  not  dare  to  look  awry  at  a  Ger- 
man for  a  thousand  years?  Law  must 
be  vindicated.  Offenders  must  be  pun- 
ished. But  there  is  a  Christian  way  of 
securing  the  end.  We  are  glad  that  our 
missionary  Boards  have  taken  just  the 
action  they  have,  and  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  taken  just  the  stand  that  it  has. 
Both  should  have  the  hearty  support  of 
the  nation,  for  they  represent  the  higher 
ideals  of  Christian  dealing  with  such 
cases. 


The  Novel  in  England. 

An  English  review,  in  a  note  upon  the 
prevailing  taste  in  fiction,  says  that  while 
the  "  story  of  action,  or  romantic  novel, 
still  holds  the  field  in  America,"  in  Eng- 
land the  "  citadel  has  not  been  carried  " 
by  it.  "  It  would  seem,"  the  para- 
grapher  goes  on,  "  that  that  honor  is  des- 
tined for  what  is  known  as  the  society 
novel,  the  account — smart,  witty  and  sen- 
timental— of  a  circle  of  people  whose  ob- 
jects in  life  are  mainly  social  ambition, 
and  falling  in  and  falling  out  of  love." 
This  is  but  another  way  of  saying  that 
England,  as  usual,  is  slow,  and  has  not 
yet  felt  the  full  power  of  a  change  in  dra- 
matic taste  which  has  already  reinvig- 
orated  all  the  rest  of  the  enlightened 
world.  The  British  reading  public  may 
hold  on  a  little  longer  to  what  has  been 
for  some  years  stale  honey  in  the  cup  of 
fiction — it  may  continue  to  lick  the  des- 
iccated comb — but  it  will  at  length  ar- 
rive at  the  fresh  nectar  of  romance,  so  old 
and  yet  so  new  ;  and  then  when  the  world 
is  about  ready  to  aceept  a  change,  there 
will  stand  that  same  British  public  loy- 
ally defending  the  draggling  shreds  of 
romance ! 

The  French  are  more  immediately  re- 
ceptive.    They  respond  to  the  first  breath 


of  refreshment ;  and  we  Americans,  since 
we  have  begun  to  think  and  act  for  our- 
selves in  literary  matters,  stand  ready  to 
welcome  whatever  is  new,  true  and  good. 
Not  even  the  French  are  so  sensitive  as 
we  to  the  currents  of  change,  and  our 
public  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  intel- 
ligent in  the  world.  That  is  to  say  that 
American  readers,  while  less  technically 
critical  than  a  large  class  of  French  read- 
ers, have  the  unspoiled  instinct  by  which 
the  true  dramatic  energy  is  apprehended 
and  enjoyed  without  the  interference  of 
conventional  aids. 

The  English  public  seems  to  be  the 
most  self-conscious  in  the  world.  Its 
writers  and  its  readers  stand  before  a  lit- 
erary mirror  looking  at  themselves  and 
wondering  what  they  are  going  to  do 
next.  They  make  of  literature  a  sort  of 
cutis  anserina  at  which  they  grimace 
dolefully,  and  say :  '*  It  has  become  a  dis- 
ease." They  are  continually  harping  upon 
the  worn  state  of  the  English  language, 
and  they  nurse  the  thought  that  literary 
art  needs  a  new  vehicle  of  expression. 
The  other  day  Mr.  George  Moore  out- 
lined and  advocated  a  scheme  for  sub- 
stituting the  Irish  language  for  the  Eng- 
lish as  a  vehicle  for  literary  expression. 
His  argument  was  that  English  can  no 
longer  afford  a  fresh  vocabulary  or  the 
surprises  of  novel  phrasing.  We  must 
look  to  the  obscure  languages,  he  thinks, 
for  the  necessary  literary  rejuvenation. 

Here  is  the  whole  trouble.  It  is  log- 
olepsy.  It  is  phrase-mania.  The  de- 
sire for  literature  drowns  the  taste  for  na- 
ture. Mere  style  supersedes  invention, 
creation.  If  a  man  has  a  story  to  tell  he 
forgets  it  while  he  is  considering  his  lit- 
erature. The  craftsman  loses  sight  of 
his  building  in  selecting  his  decorative 
details.  England  came  to  the  logolept's 
business  later  than  France  and  America, 
and  just  when  we  are  discarding  preci- 
osity she  is,  of  course,  clinging  to  it  tooth 
and  nail.  The  Academy  is  probably 
right — so  far  as  England  is  concerned — 
in  saying  that  the  society  novel,  the  re 
porter's  story  of  the  "smart  set"  and 
their  namby-pamby  doings,  is  to  hold 
yet  a  while  the  popular  lead ;  but  in  Eng- 
land, not  in  America,  will  this  conserva- 
tism die  hard.  In  France  there  will  be 
little  friction  during  the  great  change. 
M.  Emile  Fague,  of  the  French  Acad 
emy,  has  published  an  interesting  paper, 
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La  Renaissance  du  Roman  Historique,  in 
which  he  lightly  and  forcibly  sketches  the 
return  to  romance  in  France.  Like  all 
good  critics  he  refrains  from  prophecy ; 
but  with  excellent  cleverness  he  intimates 
a  revival  of  the  historical  romance  after 
nearly  fifty  years  of  neglect.  The  revival 
is  strongly  at  work,  it  is  triumphant,  in 
America,  and  it  will  have  its  day  in  Eng- 
land. 


A  New   Holiday. 

Shall  Old  Home  Week  become  a  na- 
tional institution  ?  Not  only  in  New 
England,  but  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  the  proposition  has  met  with  fa- 
vor. The  sons  of  the  East  have  planted 
the  West,  and  done  the  pioneering.  Fam- 
ilies are  strung  out  clear  across  the  con- 
tinent. It  is  a  rare  case  where  a  family 
remains  together  for  two  generations. 
The  consequence  is  that  "  All  Kansas  is 
homesick.  We  love  our  beautiful  val- 
leys, but  we  long  once  more  to  hear  the 
brooks  running  and  jumping  down  the 
hills  of  the  old  mother  States."  The 
whole  century  has  been  given  to  push- 
ing forward.*  Why  not  inaugurate  the 
new  century  with  a  looking  backward, 
and  a  re-establishment  of  the  home-mak- 
ing spirit?  The  Louisiana  Purchase 
was  made  in  1803  ;  it  was  accountable  for 
the  emptying  out  of  our  New  England 
nests.  Jefferson  said  it  would  take  a 
thousand  years  to  settle  from  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  to  the  Pacific ;  but  we  have 
done  it  inside  of  one  hundred  years.  We 
put  New  England  on  wheels,  and  rolled 
it  westward  till  wre  reached  the  ocean. 
Such  energy  expended  for  another  hun- 
dred years  would  break  us  up  physical- 
ly, if  it  did  not  exhaust  us  morally.  It 
has  cost  us  a  good  deal  besides  hard 
work.  It  has  sacrificed  the  home  in- 
stinct, and  it  has  nearly  emptied  the  na- 
tion's cradle. 

Yet  the  prairies  and  the  plains,  and 
even  the  foothills  and  the  Pacific  slope, 
have  nothing  so  loving,  so  gracious,  so 
entreating,  and  so  satisfying  as  the  hills 
and  brooks  and  ponds  of  Massachusetts, 
Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Have  they 
yet  created  a  Thoreau.  an  Emerson  and  a 
Hawthorne  ? 

Inspirations  are  not  explainable.  They 
do  not  come  around  under  the  Rule  of 
Three.     Governor     Rollins's     proclama- 


tion of  a  Home  Week  was  a  genuine  in- 
spiration. It  came  out  of  the  heart  of 
events.  It  was  a  natural  summing  up  of 
the  century.  It  was  the  cry  of  New 
England  for  her  children  ;  it  was  quite  as 
much  the  voice  of  her  children  in  Col- 
orado and  California.  We  must  get  to- 
gether again,  it  said.  The  home  tie 
must  not  be  severed  forever ;  the  home 
must  not  be  broken  up.  What  are  these 
railroads  for?  What  have  we  been  do- 
ing through  the  nineteenth  century  with 
our  inventions?  Only  getting  ready  to 
go  home  more  easily. 

The  proclamation  was  hardly  printed 
before  the  response  came ;  heartily, 
unanimously,  from  a  thousand  Western 
homes.  Last  year  a  large  number  of  towns, 
especially  in  New  Hampshire  and  Con- 
necticut, held  the  Home  Week  holiday. 
This  year  the  idea  has  caught  every- 
where. Woodstock  celebrated  with 
Governor  Rollins  present ;  while  Andover 
has  built  a  huge  bonfire,  as  a  beacon  light 
to  the  wanderers,  on  old  Kearsarge.  It 
is  said  that  next  year  nearly  every  town 
and  village  in  New  England  will  have 
taken  up  with  the  idea.  Hospitality  will 
rule ;  a  welcome  of  the  whole-soul  of  the 
East  will  go  out  to  the  children  of  the 
West,  to  come  back  and  be  happy,  and 
make  others  happy.  The  spirit  is  good ; 
the  conception  is  ennobling.  It  demon- 
strates the  real  unity  of  the  nation ;  the 
reality  of  the  republic  as  one  people,  a 
family.  It  shows  also  how  truly  New 
England  life  has  flowed  through  all  the 
Western  States,  and  worked  through  all 
their  institutions. 

Daniel  Webster  once  said  that  "  The 
Old  Man  of  the  Mountain  was  a  sign, 
that  God  had  hung  out  to  show  that  in 
New  Hampshire  he  made  men."  He 
made  enough  men  in  the  old  Granite 
State  to  send  colonists  wherever  the  con- 
tinent needed  first  rate  work  done.  New 
Hampshire  now  has  the  honor  of  inaug- 
urating the  noblest  social  demonstration 
of  the  close  of  the  century.  It  says,  Let 
us  re-create  the  home  spirit ;  let  us  not 
only  renew  old  ties,  but  let  us  see  to  it 
that  the  good  of  our  past  history  is  not 
lost  sight  of.  The  idea  has  caught  so 
widely  that  New  York  will  be  well  in  line 
in  1901.  The  idea  is  only  two  years  old, 
but  it  is  catching  like  a  prairie  fire.  A 
Central  New  York  paper  says : 

"  Why  not  give  one  week  each  year  to  creat- 
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ing  or  recreating  the  home  spirit?  Let  one 
day  be  given  to  a  public  reception  of  all  who 
were  once  a  part  of  us — children  of  the  same 
soil,  to  public  festivities  and  speeches  and  sing- 
ing the  old-time  songs  and  hymns.  Let  the 
rest  of  the  week  be  devoted  to  making  our 
guests  quietly  happy,  by  enabling  them  to  re- 
visit old  scenes  that  dwell  sweetly  in  then- 
memories.  Every  one  has  some  spot,  some 
tree,  or  brook,  or  nook  where  he  was  once 
happy;  let  him  have  a  chance  to  revisit  it. 
We  have  had  enough  of  novelty.  Wc  have 
conquered  the  world :  we  have  expanded  until 
expansion  has  become  wearisome ;  and  we  long 
for  a  little  rest  and  peace.  Old  Home  Week 
will  be  just  that  reaction  which  we  need  as 
a  people.  Never  before  was  a  holiday  so  ap- 
propriate or  so  needed.  It  touches  the  bone 
md  marrow  of  American  life.  It  gets  under 
us  at  our  weakest,  and  lifts  us  toward  heaven." 

We  echo  the  sentiment  with  all  our 
heart.  The  last  week  in  August,  or  the 
first  week  in  September,  should  become, 
and  remain  forever,  the  week  of  Ameri- 
can home-building.  We  are  entering  a 
new  era.  Steam  has  built  our  factories 
and  our  towns,  and  exhausted  us  in  our 
efforts  to  keep  pace  with  its  demands. 
Electricity  is  extending  its  blessings  from 
the  town  to  the  farm  and  the  country. 
The  steel  rails  have  been  laid  across  the 
continent.  New  England  is  the  front 
door,  Oregon  and  California  the  rear 
door  of  a  single  homestead.  The  time 
for  despising  the  quiet  home  among  the 
hills  has  passed  away.  Let  us  turn  now 
to  a  century  of  recuperation,  of  land  love, 
of  home  love,  of  peace  and  of  rest. 

J* 

England   and  the  Yangtze 
Valley. 

The  landing  of  British  troops  for  the 
defense  of  Shanghai  has  occasioned  so 
much  discussion  that  it  may  be  of  inter- 
est to  review  the  facts  connected  with 
the  incident — especially  since  the  inci- 
dent involved  the  whole  question  of  in- 
ternational relations  in  China.  We 
give  them  on  the"  basis  of  information 
from   our    Shanghai    correspondent. 

On  June  27th  an  agreement  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  consular  repre- 
sentatives of  the  various  treaty  Powers 
at  Shanghai  and  the  Yangtze  Valley 
viceroys,  Liu  K'un  Vie  and  Chang-Chi- 
Tung,  whereby  the  protection  and  mili- 
tary defense  of  the  foreign  settlements 
was   given   over   to   the   consular   body 

while  the  vicerovs  were  to  he  left   undis- 


turbed in  the  exercise  of  their  author- 
ity outside  the  settlements.  The  agree- 
ment was  practically  duplicated  in  other 
parts  of  Central  and  South  China.  In 
Shanghai  it  had  special  weight  in  that 
the  representatives  of  the  Powers  were. 
in  most  cases,  the  Consuls-General,  who, 
in  the  extraordinary  conditions  prevail- 
ing during  the  siege  of  Peking,  were 
practically  Ministers  as  well  as  Con- 
suls. The  viceroys'  representatives 
were  two  Chinese — viz..  His  Excellency 
Sheng  and  the  Tao-tai  of  Shanghai,  and 
one  American.  John  C.  Ferguson. 

Under  the  authorization  of  the  Con- 
suls, a  scheme  for  the  defense  of 
Shanghai  was  drawn  up  by  the  Munic- 
ipal Council,  representing  the  rate-pay- 
ers of  the  cosmopolitan  settlement. 
Meanwhile  a  number  of  war  ships  of 
various  nations  had  arrived  in  Shang- 
hai harbor.  A  committee  was  appointed 
by  the  consular  body  to  submit  this 
scheme  of  defense  to  the  senior  naval  of- 
ficer in  port  for  his  expert  advice.  As 
it  happened,  the  senior  naval  officer  then 
in  port  was  Admiral  Seymour,  the  gal- 
lant British  leader  of  the  first  Peking 
relief  expedition.  The  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  Consuls-General  for  the 
United  States  and  France,  respectively, 
left  the  perfecting  of  the  details  of  the 
defense  in  Admiral  Seymour's  hands ; 
but  it  was  formally  decided  in  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  consular  body  that  if 
any  troops  were  landed  it  should  be  by 
common  consent,  and  that  notification  as 
to  the  need  of  troops  should  be  tele- 
graphed in  the  same  tenor  to  every  I  \o\ 
eminent  before  definite  action  should  be 
taken. 

Thus  far  all  plans  for  defense  had 
been  matters  of  international  co-opera- 
tion. At  this  point  Admiral  Seymour 
boarded  his  yacht,  the  "  Alacrity,"  and, 
as  the  representative  of  Great  Britain 
rather  than  of  the  international  1"'; 
of  Consuls,  sailed  up  the  Yangtze  and 
entered  into  new  negotiations  with  the 
Viceroy  at  Nanking.  Apparently  with 
a  view  to  upholding  the  fiction  oi  Brit- 
ish supremacy  in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  he 
tried  to  forestall  the  international 
scheme  and  to  get  from  the  Viceroy  an 
authorization  under  which  British  troops 
only  should  be  brought  to  Shanghai. 
The  Viceroy  gave  no  definite  consent, 
hnt  told  the  Admiral  thai  by  agreement 
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with  tne  Consuls  the  defense  of  the  set- 
tlements was  left  to  them.  He  only 
urged  that  as  few  troops  be  landed  as 
possible.  He  did  not  express  the  wish 
that  only  English  troops  should  come. 

Without  waiting  for  an  understand- 
ing among  the  Consuls,  as  had  been 
agreed,  Admiral  Seymour  called  for 
British  troops  from  Hong  Kong.  When 
this  action  became  known,  it  was 
naturally  resented  as  having  the  savor 
of  sharp  practice,  and  the  representatives 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  affair  were  ac- 
cused of  breach  of  compact.  The  Chi- 
nese residents  of  Shanghai  were  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  the  landing  of  foreign 
soldiers ;  a  memorial  protesting  against 
it  was  sent  to  the  Viceroy  by  leading 
Chinese,  including  employees  of  Brit- 
ish firms,  as,  for  example,  the  com- 
pradore  of  the  Hong  Kong  and  Shang- 
hai Banking  Corporation.  The  Vice- 
roy telegraphed  the  Shanghai  Tao-tai  to 
confer  with  Admiral  Seymour  in  the  mat- 
ter, but  the  Admiral  deferred  the  inter- 
view until  the  troops  had  sailed  for 
Shanghai  from  Hong  Kong.  From  rep- 
resentatives of  other  nationalities  the 
protests  were  so  pronounced  that  the 
first  shipload  of  troops  which  arrived  off 
Shanghai  was  soon  sent  back  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  at  Woosung,  and  it 
was  given  out  that  all  the  troops  sent  up 
would  be  diverted  to  the  north.  Admiral 
Seymour  was  severely  blamed  for  his 
precipitancy,  but  since  the  only  point  of 
principle  immediately  involved  was  co- 
operation, the  consular  body  voted  to  re- 
quest that  the  troops  remain,  with  the 
understanding,  as  at  first,  that  other  na- 
tions take  such  similar  action  in  the 
premises  as  they  saw  fit.  The  British 
Admiral,  acting  as  a  servant  of  the 
Queen,  had  sailed  her  forces  up  the  river 
and  then  sailed  them  down  again.  As 
the  agent  of  an  international  concert  he 
properly  landed  them  as  part  of  an  in- 
ternational scheme  for  the  defense  of  a 
cosmopolitan  settlement. 

Herein  lies  the  international  signif- 
icance of  the  incident.  First,  the  Chi- 
nese do  not  recognize  the  undefined,  un- 
warranted, yet  unrelinquished  claims  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  Yangtze  Valley  as 
her  peculiar  "  sphere  of  influence."  Sec- 
ondly, the  other  Western  Powers  deny 
Great  Britain's  boasted  supremacy  here, 


and  resent  her  assumption  either  of  ex- 
clusive rights  or  of  exclusive  responsi- 
bilities in  this  great  central  valley  of 
China  and  in  Shanghai,  its  metropolis. 
So  far  as  Chinese  sentiment  is  concerned, 
it  is  not  in  favor  of  offsets  when  China 
has  to  foot  the  bill  on  both  sides ;  but 
this  leads  into  another  chapter  of  Chi- 
nese politics.  So  far  as  foreign  senti- 
ment appears  in  this  slight  rcncoulvc,  it 
is  evident  that  the  other  Powers  are 
averse  to  placing  the  British  lion  in  a  po- 
sition where  the  exigencies  of  preserv- 
ing order  may  force  him  to  swallow  the 
Yangtze  Valley  for  its  own  protection. 


~     ,    „  ihe  decision  of  the  Chi- 

Dark  Prospects  ^ 

f      Ch  nese  Court  not  to  return 

to  Peking  and  there  meet 
the  representatives  of  the  foreign  Pow- 
ers is  the  worst  thing  that  could  be  done  ; 
but  the  Empress  Dowager  and  her  ad- 
visers have  persistently  done  the  worst 
things.  If  the  Empress  and  Emperor  at- 
tempt to  keep  up  a  court  out  of  reach  of 
the  Powers,  and  resist  their  demands,  as 
now  seems  likely,  it  may  not  mean  pro- 
longed war  under  General  von  Wal- 
dersee's  command,  but  it  will  insure  dis- 
memberment. If  the  present  Chinese 
Government  runs  away  into  hiding,  some- 
body has  got  to  administer  the  Eastern 
provinces,  and  it  will  be  done  by  the 
Powers.  They  will  not  recognize  an  in- 
tractable Government  that  will  not  rec- 
ognize them  nor  make  suitable  retrac- 
tion for  injury  and  insult;  and  they 
ought  not  to.  We  have  approved  the  po- 
sition of  our  own  Government  in  being 
very  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations  with 
the  Emperor  of  China,  and  we  do  not  at 
all  like  the  vengeful  spirit  of  some  Eu- 
ropean Powers ;  but  if  China  is  intract- 
able, we  must  not  yield.  Nor  will  it  be 
right  for  the  Powers  to  allow  the  Em- 
press and  Prince  Tuan,  who  seems  now 
to  be  in  the  saddle,  to  recall  and  kill  the 
viceroys  who  have  been  well  disposed  to- 
ward foreigners.  They  must  be  sup- 
ported in  their  authority,  which  means 
still  the  practical  rule  of  those  provinces 
by  the  allies,  which  again  means  practical 
partition  between  the  Powers  which  en- 
force their  decrees  in  the  several  prov- 
inces. The  outlook  this  week  is  dark  for 
the    integrity    of    China. 
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L      .  Words    would    be    inade- 

»/r       c  u    ^      quate  to  characterize  the 
Mansfield,  O.  ...      .     ..         c    ,, 

pusillanimity   of   the   city 

government  of  Mansfield,  Ohio.  Some 
excuse  may  be  made  for  one  mob,  but  not 
for  repeated  outbreaks  at  regular  inter- 
vals. We  have  no  admiration  for  Dr. 
Dowie's  faith-healing  Zion  Church,  but 
it  has  a  legal  right  to  exist  and  be  pro- 
tected in  its  free  worship.  It  has  a  few 
adherents  in  Mansfield,  and  once,  when 
a  preacher  of  that  persuasion  went  there, 
he  was  caught  and  painted  blue.  On  an- 
other occasion  the  Mayor  and  police 
would  not  allow  two  preachers  to  leave 
the  train.  Two  weeks  ago  the  preachers 
who  had  entered  the  town  in  a  legal  way 
were  escorted  to  the  train  by  a  mob  and 
put  on  the  train  and  warned  not  to  re- 
turn. Last  Saturday  they  did  return, 
as  they  had  a  right,  that  they  might  hold 
a  Sunday  service.  The  mob  met  them 
at  the  train  in  the  early  morning,  stripped 
them  and  covered  them  with  tar.  when 
the  police  took  them  and  removed  the 
tar  and  sent  them  out  of  town.  It  has 
come  to  be  a  case  of  principle.  The  de- 
cent, law-abiding  citizens  ought  to  in- 
sist that  protection  be  given  these  men, 
erroneous  as  their  teaching  may  be,  and 
if  the  Mayor  cannot  protect  them  the 
Governor  ought  to  send  the  military  for 
the  purpose.  What  can  Ohio  say  about 
Southern  lynchings  when  Mansfield  thus 
flouts  the  laws  and  the  Constitution  of 
the  State  and  the  countrv? 

The  most  brilliant  idea  of  the  whole 
French  Exposition  has  been  the  dinner 
given  by  President  Loubet  to  22,000 
mayors  of  cities  and  towns.  It  is  a  polit- 
ical event.  It  shows  Paris  that  she  is 
not  all  of  France.  It  gives  occasion  to 
strengthen  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the 
Republic.  The  Catholic  clergy  have  been 
prophesying  the  fall  of  the  Republic  af- 
ter the  closing  of  the  Exposition  ;  we  do 
not  fear  it.  President  Loubet  sum- 
moned the  provinces,  through  their 
mayors,  to  defend  the  Republic,  and  their 
answer  is  emphatic. 

We  prefer  to  think  of  Mr.  Bryan,  if 
we  can,  as  a  frank  and  honest  statesman, 
tho  in  sad  error  on  the  paramount  issues, 
and  not  as  a  shifty  pleader.  But  his  re- 
plies, in  one  of  his  speeches,  to  inquiries 
thrust    at    him    show    nothing    but    eva- 


sion of  a  plain  issue.  He  was  asked : 
"  How  about  the  negro  in  Xorth  Caro- 
lina?" and  his  only  answer  was  to  re- 
fer his  questioner  to  the  treaty  with  the 
Sultan  of  the  Sulu  Islands,  which  is  no 
answer  at  all.  When  asked  about  the 
Xew  York  Ice  Trust,  he  said  that  it 
could  not  be  a  bad  thing,  or  Governor 
Roosevelt  would  be  at  home  destroying 
it,  instead  of  campaigning  in  the  West- 
ern States,  an  answer  which  could  catch 
a  crowd,  but  could  convince  no  intelligent 
person. 

One  of  the  most  pathetic  incidents  in 
the  Galveston  disaster  must  not  fail  of 
record  in  our  columns.  The  sisters  in 
charge  of  the  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum, 
when  they  found  the  building  in  danger 
of  being  washed  away,  tied  the  children 
in  bunches,  and  then  each  sister  fastened 
to  herself  one  of  these  bunches  of  or- 
phans, determined  to  save  them  or  die 
with  them.  Two  of  these  bunches  have 
been  found  under  wreckage,  in  each  case 
eight  children  had  been  fastened  together 
and  then  tied  to  a  sister. 
j« 

We  greatly  regret  that  our  valued  cor- 
respondent, Justin  McCarthy,  finds  his 
health  so  infirm  that  he  must  decline  re- 
election to  Parliament,  where  he  has 
served  almost  continuously  since  1870, 
being  for  six  years  Chairman  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  Party.  In  the  early  sev- 
enties Mr.  McCarthy  was  for  a  year  on 
the  editorial  staff"  of  The  Independent. 

The  reply  of  our  Government  to  tli< 
German  note  announcing  the  design  to 
insist  on  the  punishment  of  the  leading 
Chinese  offenders,  as  preliminary  to  ne- 
gotiations, deserves  unstinted  praise.  It 
very  gently  and  diplomatically  rebukes 
the  assumption  that  the  allies  are  to  set- 
tle, without  conference,  who  are  the 
guilty  ones.  Nothing  could  be  more 
likely  to  prevent  a  settlement  than  this 
( ierman  demand. 

J* 

It  must  be  that  the  Boer  war  is  ended, 
as  Lord  Roberts  announces,  if  the  Brit- 
ish Government  is  now  ready  to  allow 
twenty  thousand  refugees  to  return. 
1  hey  will  be  worth  more  than  soldiers  in 
quelling  local  disturbances,  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  mines  will  soon  follow. 
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Comparative  Mortality  of  the 

Sexes. 

The  discrimination  against  women 
in  life  insurance  is  gradually  disappear- 
ing, yet  enough  of  it  remains  to  make  in- 
teresting everything  that  bears  upon  the 
matter  of  comparative  endurance  be- 
tween the  sexes.  The  Mutual  Life,  one 
of  the  companies  which  have  put  the 
discrimination  by,  prints  in  its  company 
organ  a  table  from  the  census  showing 
number  of  deaths  of  males  in  proportion 
to  1,000  deaths  of  females,  in  the  entire 
country  and  in  271  cities.  All  ages  are 
combined,  and  if  the  number  of  deaths  by 
a  given  cause  is  stated  at  1,500,  for  ex- 
ample, that  means  a  male  mortality  rate 
one-half  greater.  The  lives  are  of  the 
population  in  '  general,  not  of  selected 
lives,  and  this  makes  the  showing  more 
peculiar  and  interesting.  Twenty-nine 
causes  are  given,  21  of  which  are  more  fa- 
tal to  men  than  to  women,  both  in  gen- 
eral and  in  cities,  except  that  two  of  the 
seven  causes  (measles  and  consump- 
tion) take  off  a  larger  excess  of  males  in 
cities  than  at  large.  As  to  21  of  the  29 
causes,  city  life  is  comparatively  favor- 
able to  males — that  is,  not  quite  so  many 
more  of  them  than  of  females  die  in 
cities  than  at  large.  The  figures  as  to 
infanticide  are  1,048  in  general  and  1,000 
in  cities,  the  little  victims  being  equally 
divided  in  cities,  but  the  male  slightly 
preponderating  in  general ;  this  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  if  precisely  as  given,  but 
we  do  not  perceive  any  moral  in  it. 
Measles,  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria, 
whooping  cough,  peritonitis,  cancer  and 
consumption  appear  to  be  (except  as  to 
consumption  in  cities)  more  fatal  to  fe- 
males than  to  males.  A  portion  of  the 
table  is  given  below,  covering  the  most 
fatal  causes : 

Unit-d 
States. 

Alcoholism 5,593 

Suicide 3,583 

Accidents  and  injuries 3,331 

Diseases  of  urinary  organs  1,883 

Tetanus  and  trismus 1,585 

Venereal 1,416 

Stillborn 1,414 

Pleurisy 1,393 

I  Bones  and  joints 1,361 

Pneumonia 1,386 

Typhoid  fever 1,259 


: 
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cities. 
3.431 
3,561 
3,317 
1.380 
1 ,552 
1,293 
1,395 
1,552 
1.550 
1,249 
1,360 


Respiratory  nrgnns 1,195  1,172 

Croup M»  1,179 

Nervous  system 1,178  1,173 

Digestive  system  and  diarrhoeal  ...  1,125  1,066 

Observe  that  these  figures  are   not  ac- 
tual   numbers    of    deaths,    but    of    male 
deaths  per    1,000  female. 
J. 

.  . .  .The  following  figures  concerning 
Russian  Fire  companies  are  furnished 
bv  the  London  Reviezv  (insurance),  and 
are  pertinent  in  view  of  reports  that 
some  of  the  companies  named  intend  to 
enter  this  country : 

Loss  Bxpense  Ratio  of 

ratio.  ratio.  both. 

First  Russian 78.2  22.7  100.9 

Moscow 74.6  ,»0.9  95.5 

Salamander 85.9  22. a  108.1 

St.  Petersburg 74.7  32.8  107.5 

Warsaw 78.1  217  99. S 

These  figures  are  the  ratios  of  losses  and 
expenses  to  premiums,  and  they  show 
that  the  doleful  results  of  American  un- 
derwriting are  not  solitary.  The  term 
covered  is  1898,  and  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  that  year  in  losses  in  all  the 
companies  except  the  Moscow,  Sala- 
mander and  St.  Petersburg;  all  except 
the  Warsaw,  Commerz  and  Wolga  in- 
creased expense  ratio. 

.  .  .  .According  to  one  form  of  policy 
a  life  company  undertakes  to  return 
either  all  or  a  portion  of  the  premiums 
paid  in  case  of  death  within  a  stipulated 
time ;  according  to  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract, the  company  takes  the  risk,  and 
the  estate  of  the  insured  has  the  chance 
of  receiving  both  insurance  and  premium 
return,  this  of  course  being  covered  in 
the  premium  rate.  Thus,  in  1885,  the 
late  ex-Senator  Ingalls  of  Kansas  took 
out  $20,000  in  the  New  York  Life  on  the 
15-payment  full  return  premium  plan. 
He  lived  to  make  the  fifteen  payments, 
and  if  he  had  lived  a  little  longer  his 
estate  could  have  had  the  $20,000,  plus 
some  optional  benefits  which  need  not 
now  be  considered ;  but  he  died  about 
four  months  before  the  stipulated  term 
of  the  return-premium  expired,  and  there- 
fore the  $19,583  of  premiums  paid  came 
back,  too.  It  was  a  fair  and  open  chance 
as  to  this  particular  event,  and  Mr.  In- 
galls' estate  won. 
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Trade  with  Canada. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  Canadian  Man- 
ufacturer calls  sharp  attention  to  the  fact 
that  imports  of  dutiable  articles  into  Can- 
ada from  the  United  States  during  the 
past  fiscal  year  aggregated  over  $44,- 
000,000,  while  imports  from  Great 
Britain  were  only  about  half  as  much. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Cana- 
dian tariff  in  1897  was  so  readjusted  that 
the  duty  on  articles  entering  Canada 
from  Great  Britain  was  made  123/2  per 
cent,  less  than  the  rates  from  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  on  July  1st,  1898,  a 
further  reduction  in  favor  of  the  United 
Kingdom  was  made,  bringing  the  total 
reduction  to  about  25  per  cent.  With 
July  j  st,  1900,  a  still  further  reduction 
was  made,  so  that  now  the  preferential 
rates  in  favor  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  33^  Per  cent-  Altho  the  effect  of 
this  further  reduction  cannot  as  yet  be 
fully  determined,  it  is  possible  to  com- 
pare the  imports  into  Canada  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States, 
respectively,  during  the  years  ending 
June  30th,  1898,  1899  and  1900,  and  in 
this  way  the  relative  growth  of  the  im- 
ports to  Canada  from  the  two  countries 
can  be  ascertained. 

Imports  of  twenty  principal  manu- 
factures into  Canada  from  England : 

Articles.  1898.  1899.  1900. 

Worsted  tissues $2,855,054  $2,741 ,042  $2,824,788 

Woolen  tissues 1,103,673  1,527,624  1,811,928 

Tin  plates  and  sheets..  1,017,528  856,434  1,520,203 

Cotton  yarn        1,112,709  1,282,388  1,520,0S8 

Apparel  and  slops    1.573,461  1.304,456  1.274,056 

Steel,  unwrought.   293,561  253,904  1,167,642 

Carpets 764.107  879,288  1.150.945 

Cotton     pieee       goods. 

printed        805,675  897,850  987,201 

Spirits          708,978  791,996  922,956 

Linen  piece  goods 634,552  762,936  890,777 

Railroad  iron 196.223  168.599  830,860 

Haberdashery  and  mil- 

Linerj        677,382  697,607  765.565 

Karthen  and  china  ware  814.060  752.927  837,016 
Hoop,  sheet  and   boiler 

iron 349,769  123.899  501,988 

Seed  oil 179.920  851,886  161.807 

cotton     piece     goods. 

bleached 1 89.432  320,889  445,550 

Cast  and  wrought  iron.  173,310  174,653  370,783 

Galvanized  sheet  iron..  804,769  851,888  814,888 

Silk  manufactures ]  18,082  186,582  296,060 

Cutlery 32.220  285.411  270.208 

Imports  of  twenty  principal  manu- 
factures into  Canada  from  the  United 
States : 


Articles  L898.  1899.  1C0O 

Steel  rails  ....:.......  .$1,555,405  $1,720,503  $2,a32,66; 

Cotton  manufactures..  2.465.630  2.759,164  ',.668,906 
Agricultural     imp] e  ■ 

ments 781.415  1.521.054  2.006,943 

Books,  maps  and  en- 
gravings    722,049  844,410  1,012,986 

Illuminating  oil  737,889  762.624  1.012,441 

weather 878.064  821,530  952,846 

Builders"    hardware....  719,326  906,047  818,917 

Carriages 183,233  582.094  544,465 

Clocks  and  watches  ...  349,198  410.237  4:33,645 

Boots  and  shoes  285,054  427,023  413.487 

Furniture 528,434  439,536  394.328 

Cycles     . . 614,003  582.500  387,767 

Turpentine 207,600  230,758  383.068 

Telegraph,  telephone 
and  scientific  instru- 
ments   305,016  429,734  276.777 

Copper  &  manufactures  155,215  146,635  226,350 

Sewing  machines 141,172  163,095  193,920 

Fertilizers        93,470  131,587  155,330 

Rosin,  tar,  etc 111,482  182,190  141,637 

Cottonseed  oil     115,648  111,517  136,016 

Tobacco  manufactures.  62,139  82,841  117,880 

In  commenting  upon  this  the  Canadian 
Manufacturer  says: 

"  The  preponderance  of  trade  is  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  American  manufactures,  and 
tariff  preference  in  favor  of  British  goods  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  American  manu- 
factures are  taking  the  cream  of  the  business-. 
Is  it  possible  that  British  manufacturers  arc 
entirely  unable  to  compete  in  the  Cana-dHani 
market?  " 

Alleyne  Ireland  in  his  recent  book  orn 
colonies  attempts  to  show  that  trade  does 
not  follow  the  flag,  but  the  flag  follows 
trade.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  possible  that 
the  preponderance  of  American  imports 
in  Canada  may  have  great  political  as 
well  as  economic  effects. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad. 
quarterly,  $1.25  per  share,  payable  Nov.  1st. 

New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, quarterly,  I'Vi  per  cent.,  payable  Oct.  15th. 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  quar- 
terly, $1.50  per  share,  payable  Oct.  15th. 

Atchison,  Topeka  &  Santa  Fe  Railway 
(general  mortgage,  4s)  coupons,  payable  Oct. 
1st. 

National  Shoe  and  Leather  Bank,  quar- 
terly, 1  per  cent.,  payable  Oct.  1st. 

Otis  Elevator  Co.  (preferred),  quarterly, 
$1.50  per  share,  payable  Oct.  13th. 

Southern  Pacific  Co.,  coupons  of  various 
bonds  are  payable  Oct.  1st. 

....Sales  of  bank  stocks  during  the 
past  week  were : 

American      Exchange 


National 188J4 

Commerce 260J^ 

Market  &  Fulton  Nat'l  225 


Mount  Morris 

National  City 331H; 

National  Park 401 


jpttamftrrit 
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The  Coal 
Strike 


The  second  week  of  the  great 
Pennsylvania  coal  strike 
shows  an  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  miners  to  join  the  strike  and  a 
general  movement  on  the  part  of  the  op- 
erators toward  conciliation.  The  min- 
ers have  for  the  most  part  remained  re- 
markably peacable,  and  the  few  troops 
that  have  been  sent  to  the  different  points 
of  disturbance  are  about  to  be  returned 
home.  About  130,000  men  are  believed 
now  to  be  on  strike,  and  of  the  10,000  or 
thereabouts  who  are  still  working,  every 
day  sees  a  number  of  them  join  their  strik- 
ing brothers.  The  operators  have  held 
several  meetings  during  the  week,  and  on 
Sunday  it  was  announced  that  by  this 
week.  Tuesday,  every  colliery  in  the  an- 
thracite region  would  have  posted  up  a 
notice,  announcing  a  10  per  cent,  increase 
in  wages  based  on  the  present  scale,  to 
go  into  effect  October  1st.  As  there  is 
no  condition  attached  as  to  the  men  re- 
turning to  work  before  arbitration  shall 
begin,  the  men.  of  course,  can  meet  in 
convention  and  adopt  any  plan  of  action 
they  desire.  The  operators  evidently 
expect  that  the  miners  will  come  together 
as  members  of  the  union,  then  go  as  in- 
dividuals to  treat  with  their  employers 
through  committees.  Then  if  arbitration 
proceedings  are  concluded  satisfactorily 
the  committees  of  the  miners  will  report 
bacl:  to  the  convention  of  the  United 
.Mine  Workers,  who  in  turn  will  declare 
the  strike  off.  In  this  way  the  operators 
will  avoid  recognizing  the  union,  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  the  union  to  deter- 
mine the  terms  of  settlement.  The  dis- 
patches unmistakably  show, however,  that 
the  miners  are  not  yet  ready  to  come  to 
terms  according  to  this  procedure.    Altho 


they  feel  that  the  10  per  cent,  increase  is 
already  a  victory,  yet  they  would  prefer 
(now  that  they  are  on  strike  and  there  is 
still  plenty  of  money  in  the  treasury)  to 
'nave  the  union  recognized  even  rather 
than  to  receive  an  increase  of  wages,  al- 
tho they  demand  both  recognition  and  an 
increase  in  wages  of  more  than  10  per 
cent.  Whether  the  men  will  hold  out  or 
not  remains  to  be  seen.  There  are  nu- 
merous reports  claiming  to  be  authentic 
that  Senator  Hanna  and  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  are  the  real  forces  that  directed 
the  operators  to  make  the  first  conces- 
sion. Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Democratic 
papers  are  using  the  strike  for  all  it  is 
worth  as  a  counter-argument  to  "  the  full 
dinner  pail,"  while  the  Republican  papers 
print  accounts  which  seem  to  be  not  more 
exaggerated  that  the  miners  are  a  pros- 
perous, well-fed,  clothed,  sheltered  and 
waged  body  of  workingmen.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  employees  of  the  Mar- 
kles  have  given  arbitration  its  first  blow 
by  refusing  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  company.  They  give  no  reason 
for  this,  and  as  a  result  the  Markles  have 
declared  their  original  contract  with  the 
men  is  entirely  off,  and  that  they  will  now 
open  their  mines  as  soon  as  possible  for 
any  of  those  who  care  to  work  on  the 
same  terms  as  before  the  strike.  On  the 
whole,  then,  the  outlook  for  a  settlemem 
of  the  strike  is  not  yet  very  bright,  but  it 
is  more  hopeful  than  last  week. 


J* 

At  the  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Prison  Association  at 
Cleveland  the  strong  senti- 
ment of  that  body  in  favor  of  civil  serv- 
ice in  prison  administration  was  voiced 
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in  a  paper  by  Superintendent  Scott,  of 
the     Massachusetts     Reformatory.       In 

Massachusetts  an  excellent  civil  service 
law  has  greatly  elevated  the  prison  serv- 
ice by  making"  it  more  efficient  and  per- 
manent.    But  the  service  in  many  States 
is  greatly  crippled  by  political  removals. 
In  one  of  our  more  populous  States  there 
is  a  complete  overturn  of  the  State  Prison 
with  every  change  of  administration,  not 
only  of  the  warden,  but  of  all  subordinate 
officers.     The  deliberations  of  the  Asso- 
ciation took  on  an  international  charac- 
ter, representatives  from  Canada  taking 
part  in  the  discussions,  and  an  excellent 
paper  on  the  prison  system  of  Mexico 
being  read  by  the  first  Secretary  of  the 
Mexican  Legation  at  Washington,  Senor 
G'odoy.     Hon.  S.  J.  Barrows,  represent- 
ing the  United  States  at  the  International 
Prison  Congress  at  Brussels,  gave  a  re- 
port on  the  proceedings  of  that  organiza- 
tion and  of  the  contributions  made  by  the 
United  States.     An  important  step  was 
taken  in  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  prepare  an  elaborate  report  on  the  sub- 
ject of  prison  dietaries.     A  contribution 
toward  this  end  was  the  presentation  by 
wardens  of  different  States  of  the  bills 
of  fare  used  in  their  respective  prisons. 
These  will  furnish  material  for  compari- 
son both  as  to  economic  and   nutritive 
values.     A  paper  by  Hon.  Eugene  Smith, 
of  New  York,  on  "  The  Cost  of  Crime," 
was  an  attempt  to  compute  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  crime  in  the  United  States. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  reliable  statistics 
only  a  relative  estimate  could  be  made. 
Put  the  speaker  thought  he  was  within 
moderate  bounds  in  estimating  the  cost 
of  crime,   including  the  expense  of  its 
prosecution  and  punishment  as  not  less 
than    six   hundred   millions   of    dollars. 
Rev.  A.  Drahms,  D.D.,  of  San  Quentin, 
Cal.,  read  an  elaborate  paper  on  the  "  In- 
crease and  Decrease  of  Crime  in  Civil- 
ized Countries."  taking  the  ground  that 
all  the  facts  showed  a  decrease  of  crime 
in  civilized  countries.     The  sermon  be- 
fore the  Congress  was  preached  bv  Rev. 
Ward  Beecher  Pickard.  D.D.,  of  the  Ep- 
worth  Memorial  M.  E.  Church,  and  was 
an  able  presentation  of  penological  prin- 
ciples.    A  strong  resolution  was  passed 
in  favor  of  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
and  a  tribute  to  Z.  R.  Brockway,  of  El- 
mira,  N.  Y.,  warmly  recognizing  his  emi- 
nent services,  was  unanimously  adopted. 


^       „    , ,  Among      the      varied 

Tax  Problems  in  ,  ,  °  •         ..   , 

•.     „,  ,.     .  problems   meeting   the 

the  Philippines  J.  •    &    ., 

YV  Commission      in      the 

Philippines  there  is  none  more  difficult 
than  that    of    arranging    the    taxation. 
Hitherto,  under  Spanish  rule,  the  chief 
revenue  was  derived  from  what  is  known 
as  the  cedula  tax,  which  included  charges 
against  real  estate  and  income,  ?nd  a  poll 
tax,  the  latter  levied  upon  all  alike.  The 
minimum  payment  was  $2  a  year,  while 
the  maximum   even   for  a  rich  man   in 
the   enjoyment   of   large   land   revenues 
could  exceed  no  more  than  $15  a  year. 
The  result  of  the  whole  grading  system 
as  carried  out  was  to  rest  taxation  light- 
ly on  the  few  who  were  best  able  to  bear 
it  and  heavily  on  the  many.  It  permitted 
of  the  bestowal   by  the  Government  of 
grants  of  land  which  might  be  sold,  or 
produce  revenue,  or  even  be  carried  with- 
out revenue  waiting  for  possible  develop- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  be  no  heavy 
charge  upon  the  owners.     The  whole 
tern  was  somewhat  intensified  by  the  in- 
equalities  resulting   from  the   readiness 
of  Americans  to  pay  exorbitant  prices. 
In  many  cases  landlords  received  severa! 
times  the  rental  formerly  charged  for  de- 
sirable dwellings,  and  the  result  was  a 
widening  of  the  gulf  between  those  who 
happened  to  be  fortunate  and  those  who. 
including  the  great  mass  of  the  natives, 
earned  and  paid  out  their  money  on  the 
old  basis.     So  also  the  arrangement  for 
municipalities    makes    possible   a   multi- 
plication of  former  rates  by  from  two 
four,  which  may  indeed  be  regarded  as  a 
premium  for  honesty,  the  higher  wages 
removing  the  temptation   to  peculation. 
An  illustration  is  found  in  one  of  the  is- 
lands where  a  republic  was  formed  un- 
der Aguinaldo  and   is  continued   under 
United  States  sanction.     The  presid 
ranking  as  governor,  receives  $100  per 
month;  the  chief-justice,  $50:  the  p 
master-general,  $15,  and  the  mayors 
municipalities     from     S7.50     to     $u 
Chief-Justice  Arellano  recommended  that 
$25  a  month  be  the  minimum  paid   for 
chief  officers  of  towns  of  10.000  inhab- 
itants or  less,  the  scale  to  advance  to  $50 
a  month  in  towns  reaching  25,000  popu- 
lation.    Another  consideration     is     that 
higher   wages   increase   the  cost  of   liv- 
ing,  and   if  the  people  are  to  be  com- 
pelled to  meet  this  cost  through  taxation 
the  pressure  upon  the  poorer  classes  be- 
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comes  very  severe.  As  a  result  of  these 
considerations  this  cedula  tax,  in  the 
main,  has  been  set  aside,  ai.d  yet  some 
features  of  it  seem  likely  to  be  pre- 
served. Thus  the  land  tax  is  recognized 
on  every  hand  as  a  reasonable  one,  and 
all  that  is  needed  to  satisfy  the  people  is 
to  apportion  it  in  some  way  that  shall 
remove  the  heavy  strain  from  the  poorer 
class.  Thus  it  has  been  suggested  that 
an  ad  valorem  land  tax  be  attempted, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  chattel  or  li- 
cense tax  might  very  reasonably  be  set 
aside.  So  also  the  income  and  poll  taxes, 
it  is  felt  by  some  who  have  studied  the 
situation,  might  be  dissociated  from  the 
land  tax,  and  if  not  dropped  be  modified, 
and  thus  afford  genuine  relief. 

Bishop  Potter  and  the     A/    the    meeting 
New  York  Police  °f  the  Episcopal 

Diocesan  Con- 
vention in  New  York  last  week  attention 
was  called  to  the  insulting  treatment  re- 
ceived from  the  police  officials  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Paddock,  who  is  the  vicar 
in  charge  of  the  Pro-Cathedral  in  this 
city.  This  Pro-Cathedral  is  situated  in 
the  neighborhood  of  some  of  the  worst 
districts  of  the  East  Side  of  the  city,  and 
Mr.  Paddock,  son  of  the  late  Bishop  Pad- 
dock, of  Washington,  has  been  in 
charge  for  two  years  representing  Bishop 
Potter,  whose  special  headquarters  is  at 
the  Pro-Cathedral  until  St.  John's  Cathe- 
dral shall  be  ready  for  occupancy.  Mr. 
Paddock  has  found  his  work  much  af- 
fected by  the  vile  resorts  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, over  which  the  police  seem  to  exer- 
cise no  restraint,  and  where  it  is  believed 
they  are  protecting  vice  as  profitably  as 
they  have  in  years  past.  Two  months 
ago  a  girl  about  fourteen  years  old  had 
been  practically  kidnapped  and  taken  into 
a  vile  resort,  from  which  Mr.  Paddock 
rescued  her.  He  then  went  to  Police 
Captain  Herlihy  and  made  complaint. 
asking  him  his  aid  in  suppressing  the 
place.  Instead  the  Captain  ordered  him 
out  of  the  station  house,  and  when  Mr. 
Paddock  declared  his  intention  of  going 
direct  to  Inspector  Cross  and  making 
complaint,  he  was  answered  with  an  oath, 
and  told  if  he  did  not  like  the  region  to 
move  out.  Pie  returned  to  the  Church 
House  at  1. S3  Essex  Street,  and  there 
meeting  a  clergyman  of  a  neighboring 
citv,  the.  two  went  to  Police  Headquar- 


ters, and  there  found  Captain  Herlihy  in 
conference  with  the  Inspector.  Again 
when  he  began  to  tell  how  he  had  been 
treated  the  Captain  interrupted  him  with 
insulting  and  profane  language,  as  told 
by  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Schwab,  D.D.,  rector 
of  the  Church  of  Intercession,  in  describ- 
ing the  scene  to  the  convention,  "  more 
foul  than  any  person  in  this  convention 
could  have  imagined."  It  is  charged  that 
Captain  Herlihy  shook  his  fist  in  Mr. 
Paddock's  face,  and  announced  that  he 
did  not  care  what  was  done.  Mr.  Pad- 
dock then  consulted  Bishop  Potter,  Dr. 
W.  R.  Huntington  and  other  clergymen, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  matter  was 
taken  to  the  Convention,  where  great  in- 
dignation was  expressed,  and  the  Bishop 
was  requested  to  make  an  investigation 
with  a  view  to  further  action.  He  will 
not  go  to  the  police  commissioners  but  di- 
rectly to  the  Mayor,  and  the  likelihood  is 
that  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  has 
been  very  conservative  in  matters  which 
seemed  to  touch  on  political  interests, 
will  join  whatever  other  religious  or 
philanthropic  forces  have  been  at  work 
for  the  purification  of  the  city.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  police  department  is  con- 
siderably worried  over  the  matter,  but  the 
parties  concerned  "  court  the  fullest  in- 
vestigation." Dr.  Parkhurst,  who  has 
been  interviewed  on  the  matter,  savs  that 
this  is  another  of  the  intermittent  bursts 
of  public  indignation,  and  that  nothing  of 
real  advantage  can  be  done  except  bv  a  re- 
form in  the  city  administration  from  the 
top,  and  the  destruction  of  the  power  of 
the  two  bosses  who  rule  the  two  parties 
in  the  citv. 

J* 

Presbyterian  The  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
Missions  sions  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  or 
Northern  Church,  conducts  26  missions 
in  other  lands  apart  from  work  among 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  this  coun- 
try. Of  these,  one  is  in  Africa  on  the 
west  coast ;  7  are  in  China,  chiefly  along 
the  coast  from  Canton  to  Peking;  3  in 
India,  west  and  north:  2  in  Japan,  east 
and  west ;  2  in  Persia,  one  each  in  Korea, 
Philippine  Islands,  Siam,  Mexico  and 
Syria,  and  5  in  South  and  Central  Amer- 
ica— Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia  and  Guate- 
mala. There  are  in  all  117  principal  sta- 
tions and  1,172  out  stations.  The  total 
number  of  missionaries  commissioned  is 
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728,  of  whom  234  are  ordained  men  and 
152  single  women,  while  there  are  72 
medical  missionaries  aside  from  some  or- 
dained men  and  married  women  who  are 
ilso  physicians.  The  native  force  num- 
bers 1,701,  including  170  ordained 
preachers  and  392  licentiates.  The  num- 
ber of  organized  churches  is  626,  and  of 
communicants  37,820,  of  whom  4,442,  or 
12  per  cent.,  were  added  during  the  year. 
The  educational  work  includes  702 
schools,  with  23,929  pupils,  and  there  are 
36,611  Sabbath  school  scholars.  The 
board  has  under  its  supervision  8  print- 
ing presses,  which  have  printed  over  96,- 
000,000  pages.  There  are  35  hospitals 
and  47  dispensaries,  while  the  number  of 
patients  receiving  treatment  is  given  as 
321,836.  Taking  up  the  different  fields, 
the  largest  work  is  that  in  China,  where 
there  are  11,214  communicants;  then 
comes  Japan  with  5.015:  Mexico,  4,398; 
South  America,  2,855:  Korea,  2,804; 
Persia,  2,768.  The  Board  reports  no 
debt,  and  the  total  receipts  for  the  year 
from  donations,  etc.,  were  $889,668. 
With  other  credits  and  the  balance  re- 
maining from  last  year,  the  total  amount 
available  was  $957,521.  The  appropria- 
tions and  disbursements  were  $935,351, 
and  the  present  surplus  is  $11,397.  There 
has  been  sent  out  through  the  treasury 
of  the  Board  a  considerable  sum,  over 
$35,000,  for  the  famine  relief  in  India, 
and  it  has  been  under  very  heavy  ex- 
pense for  the  disturbances  in  China.  In 
view  of  an  impression  that  those  disturb- 
ances would  prevent  the  continuance  of 
work,  there  have  been  intimations  that 
the  Board  would  not  need  as  much 
money.  A  circular,  therefore,  has  been 
issued  calling  the  attention  of  the 
churches  to  the  fact  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances an  increase  is  demanded 
rather  than  a  decrease.  A  statement  of 
the  expenses  shows  that  the  administra- 
tive expenses  of  the  Board  were  4.93  per 
cent,  of  its  income.  Add  to  these  dis- 
bursements which  were  not  administra- 
tive and  some  directed  by  the  General 
Assembly,  and  there  is  left  for  direct  mis- 
sionary work  all  but  7.57  per  cent.,  and  a 
^arge  portion  of  this  is  expended  in  ef- 
forts to  distribute  leaflets  and  Christmas 
services  for  the  Sabbath  schools.  At- 
tention was  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
legacies  furnished  a  less  amount  than 
usual. 


French  Priests 


French        Protestantism 


has  a  unique  prob- 
lem to  handle  in  the  case  of  those 
Catholic  priests  who  have  already 
turned  their  faces  to  the  Church  of  the 
Reformation,  or  are  about  to  do  so.  This 
"  Away  from  Rome  "  movement  differs 
from  its  sister  movement  in  Austria  by 
being  confined  to  the  clergy  without  hav- 
ing found  as  yet  any  response  in  the 
nation  at  large.  It  has  been  recently  re- 
ported that  during  the  past  two  years 
more  than  three  hundred  French  priests 
had  turned  their  backs  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  about  125  of  these  found  tem- 
porary refuge  in  the  establishment  for 
these  converts  at  Sevres,  founded  by 
the  former  Abbe  Bourrier.  himself  the 
leader  of  this  agitation  and  the  editor 
of  its  organ,  Le  Chretien  Francais,  who 
also  declared  in  this  journal  that  these 
figures  are  quite  too  low,  and  that  the 
French  clergy  "  is  marching  to  its  ruin, 
unless  the  Church  inaugurates  a  thor- 
ough reform."  He  assures  his  readers 
that  hundreds  and  even  thousands  of 
priests  are  ready  for  the  change,  and  are 
only  kept  back  by  hunger.  Bourrier 
declares  that  French  Protestants  have  at 
this  time  no  more  important  work  to  do 
than  to  give  that  army  of  priests  who  are 
tired  of  Rome  an  opportunity  to  earn 
their  bread.  The  various  provincial 
synods  have  earnestly  discussed  this 
movement  and  to  a  certain  degree  are 
inclined  to  make  haste  a  little  slowly  in 
encouraging  these  rapid  conversions. 
They  ask  some  guarantees  that  these  men 
are  really  Protestant  and  Evangelical, 
and  that  they  are  really  ripe  for  such  a 
momentous  change.  With  this  in  view 
one  of  the  synods  has  formulated  some 
guarantees  including  careful  inquiries 
concerning  the  purity  of  motive ;  instead 
of  encouraging  dissatisfied  priests  to 
break  their  connection  with  the  Church 
of  Rome,  they  are  rather  to  be  encour- 
aged to  remain  in  that  communion  as 
long  as  their  conscience  permits,  and 
there  to  study  the  Scriptures  and  Prot- 
estant theology  until  they  fully  under- 
stand the  significance  of  the  pro] 
step;  arrangements  should  be  made  to 
have  the  laity  arrange  for  opportunities 
for  honorable  work  for  these  com 
none  of  these  converted  priests  are  to  be 
sent  to  a  theological  faculty  or  school  of 
evangelists  until   a  certain   probationary 
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period  has  been  passed ;  former  priests 
who  desire  to  become  Protestant  pastors 
are  held  to  complete  a  regular  literary 
and  theological  course  as  is  demanded 
of  Protestant  ministers  in  general.  These 
propositions,  altho  in  some  cases  with 
some  slight  modifications,  have  been  prac- 
tically adopted  by  the  various  synods 
and  are  now  in  force.  Objections  to 
them  are  urged,  especially  against  the 
>econd  and  the  last,  which  seems  to 
make  it  almost  an  impossibility  for  such 
a  priest  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  Prot- 
estant clergy.  Such  criticism  is  voiced 
by  Protestants  themselves,  but  especial- 
ly by  the  Pretre  Convcrti,  the  theolog- 
ical organ  of  the  movement. 

_     ..    .  The  report  is  being  cir- 

South  America  ,   ,     , r  .,     ,     t,       °         , 

dilated    that    Peru    and 

Bolivia,  weary  with  waiting  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  famous  Tacna  and  Arica 
dispute  with  Chile,  want  to  submit  their 
grievances  to  the  forthcoming  Pan-Amer- 
ican Congress.  This  calls  attention  again 
to  the  greatest  sore  spot  in  South  Amer- 
ica. Jt  will  be  remembered  that  after 
the  "  Pacific  War  of  1883."  when  Chile 
defeated  both  Peru  and  Bolivia  (some 
say  on  a  selfish  pretext,  others  because 
Bolivia  had  broken  a  treaty),  Chile  took 
as  an  indemnity  her  sea  coast  from  Bo- 
livia and  the  Peruvian  province  of  Tara- 
paca,  besides  occupying  the  Peruvian 
provinces  of  Tacna  and  Arica  for  ten 
years.  At  the  end  of  that  period  a  pleb- 
iscite was  to  be  taken  so  that  the  inhabit- 
ants might  decide  by  vote  to  which  coun- 
try they  desired  to  adhere,  and  it  was 
stipulated  that  whichever  of  the  Repub- 
lics should  gain  the  provinces  by  the 
result  of  the  plebiscite  should  pay  to 
the  other  the  sum  of  $10,000,000.  It 
was  further  stipulated  that  the  manner  of 
taking  the  plebiscite  would  be  decided 
by  negotiations  between  the  two  govern- 
ments within  the  specified  period.  That 
time  expired  in  1893,  but  for  various  rea- 
sons, each  nation  charging  the  other  with 
delay,  no  action  was  taken  until  1898, 
when  a  protocol  was  drawn  up  between 
Peru  and  Chile,  which  was  believed  would 
settle  the  whole  matter.  The  Peruvian 
Congress  immediately  ratified  the  proto- 
col, which  was  also  approved  by  the  Chil- 
ean Senate,  but  it  has  not  yet  passed  the 
Chilean  House  of  Representatives,  and 
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what  is  more,  it  appears  doubtful  if  it 
will  be  accepted  by  that  body.  Thus  the 
matter  stands.  Peru  accuses  Chile  of 
bad  faith,  and  claims  that  from  the  be- 
ginning her  determination  has  been  not 
to  comply  with  the  treaty  of  Ancon 
( 1883),  but  to  retain  the  provinces.  The 
Chileans  on  the  other  hand  say  that  the> 
are  delaying  (1st)  until  they  can  decide 
who  of  the  Chileans  and  foreigners  now 
settled  in  Tacna  and  Arica  are  entitled 
to  vote,  and  (2d),  because  they  do,  not 
believe  in  case  the  plebiscite  should  go  in 
their  favor  Peru  can  raise  the  $10,000.- 
000.  Some  of  the  Peruvian  editors  are 
for  calling  in  the  United  States  to  help 
them  and  make  Chile  take  action,  but  it 
is  not  probable  we  could  do  anything  un- 
less invited  by  Chile,  a  contingency  that 
is  out  of  the  question.  This  war  cloud, 
then,  may  gather  force  at  any  time.  At 
present  it  is  the  most  threatening  ele- 
ment in  South  America. 
J* 

As  yet  there  is  compara- 
tively little  to  indicate  the 
results  of  the  elections 
which  will  be  complete  next  week.  So 
far  as  any  have  taken  place  already  they 
are  mostly  uncontested  seats,  chiefly 
Conservative.  The  Unionists  have  gained 
two.  but  no  special  significance  attaches 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  good  deal  of  feeling  that  the 
Liberals  will  carry  more  seats  than  have 
been  accredited  to  them.  The  most  bit- 
ter contests  are  with  regard  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, and  in  more  than  one  instance  the 
attacks  upon  him  have  been  almost  per- 
sonal to  a  degree  bordering  upon  the  un- 
parliamentary. This,  however,  appears 
in  some  respects  to  defeat  its  own  pur- 
pose by  overshooting  the  mark.  One 
significant  element  in  the  discussions  is 
that  South  Africa  appears  to  hold  a  less 
prominent  position  than  was  anticipated, 
and  the  policy  of  the  Government  in  other 
lines  is  dwelt  upon  by  the  Liberal  leaders 
in  such  a  way  as  to  weaken  the  force  of 
the  charges  of  little-Englandism  by  the 
Unionists.  The  appointment  of  Lord 
Roberts  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  has  strengthened  the  Government, 
making  it  evidently  of  less  importance 
than  a  while  ago,  who  is  to  be  in  charge 
of  the  War  Department.  Military  men  are 
doing  their  best  to  keep  Mr.  Chamber- 
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lain  out  of  the  place,  indicating  thereby 
their  dread  of  his  vigorous  methods.  In 
Lord  Salisbury's  weakness  there  is  gen- 
eral anticipation  that  Lord  Lansdowne 
will  enter  the  Foreign  Office.  These 
( "abinet  guesses  are  chiefly  of  value  as  in- 
dicating the  interest  of  the  people  in  the 
general  policy  of  the  Government.  Nat- 
urally some  interest  attaches  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Irish  party.  There  were 
indications  that  there  would  be  a  cessa- 
tion of  the  party  strife  that  has  weakened 
its  influence,  but  these  do  not  seem  to  be 
fully  supported,  and  the  personal  factions 
are  still  antagonizing  each  other  with 
considerable  bitterness.  Another  feature 
of  the  elections  which  is  attracting  con- 
siderable notice  is  the  number  of  literary 
men  who  are  conducting  a  decidedly 
breezy  canvass.  Among  the  more  promi- 
nent are  Gilbert  Parker,  Winston  Church- 
ill, Henry  Norman  and  Conan  Doyle, 
all  of  whom  are  making  a  vigorous  fight, 
and  claim  to  have  good  prospects  of  suc- 
cess. During  the  present  week  it  is 
probable  that  there  will  be  a  pretty  fair 
indication  of  the  situation,  so  that  while 
the  ultimate  result  of  a  Unionist  victory 
is  considered  beyond  a  question,  it  will 
be  apparent  to  what  degree  the  country 
is  inclined  to  support  the  policy  of  Lord 
Salisbury  and  his  associates. 

J* 

Now  that  the  question  of 
proportional  representa- 
tion has  been  settled 
the  political  strifes  in  Belgium  center 
about  a  law  passed  two  years  ago  called 
the  Flemish  Law,  placing  the  Flemish 
language  on  terms  of  perfect  equality 
with  French.  The  Flemings,  using  the 
Flemish  language,  allied  closely  to  the 
German,  number  nearly  three  and  a  half 
millions  and  occupy  the  provinces  of  Fast 
and  West  Flanders,  Antwerp,  Limburg 
and  Brabant.  The  Walloons,  of  Celtic 
origin  and  speaking  the  French  language, 
number  about  three  and  a  quarter  mil- 
lions and  occupy  the  provinces  bordering 
on  France — Liege,  Hainaut,  Namur  and 
Luxemburg.  After  the  strifes  of  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  Bel- 
gium was  incorporated  into  the  French 
Republic  and  the  Walloon  influence  be- 
coming dominant,  the  French  language 
was  made  the  official  language  in  1794. 
With   the    development   of  the   German 
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idea,  the  establishment  of  the  German 
Fmpire  and  the  extension  of  German  in- 
fluence, there  arose  among  the  Flemings 
a  feeling  very  much  akin  to  that  of  the 
Czechs  in  Austria  and  an  agitation  was 
commenced  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Flemish  language  on  a  legal  and  political 
equality  with  the  French.  It  was  at  first 
chiefly  a  sentimental  interest,  inasmuch 
as  all  the  Flemings  of  any  education  or 
position  spoke  the  French  language  and 
realized  that  it  was  their  best  medium 
of  communication  with  the  outside  world. 
On  the  other  hand,  not  a  Walloon  knew 
Flemish,  which  had  not  followed  the 
Dutch  in  its  reception  of  modern  influ- 
ences, and  was  still  most  archaic  in  its 
general  construction  and  style.  Willi 
the  development  of  the  socialist  move- 
ment other  influences  came  in.  The 
Flemings  are  loyal  clericals  and  conserv- 
ative in  their  political  ideas,  while  the 
Walloons  are  very  largely  socialists  and 
liberals.  It  is  in  the  Walloon  and  the 
bordering  French  districts  that  the  great 
labor  wars  of  that  section  of  Europe  have 
occurred,  and  it  is  among  them  that  the 
radical  socialistic  movement  finds  its 
warmest  supporters.  The  contest  oyer 
the  languages  became  thus  an  element  in 
the  strife  between  the  two  radically  op- 
posing ideas  that  were  dominating  the  po- 
litical discussions  in  the  country.  It  was 
inevitable  also  that  in  Belgium  as  in  Aus- 
tria external  influences  should  play  an 
important  part.  As  Germany,  naturally 
and  to  her  own  political  advantage, 
joined  hands  with  the  German  Austrians 
to  retain  for  German  ideas  and  political 
influence  the  dominant  power  in  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire,  so  German 
influence,  already  sympathetic  with  Hol- 
land, reached  out  to  include  the  border- 
ing provinces  of  Belgium.  Whether  or 
not  Germany  has  had  any  idea  of  prac- 
tically absorbing  these  sections  into  the 
German  Empire  may  indeed  be  ques- 
tioned. That,  however,  Germans  have 
been  anxious  to  secure  every  possible 
vantage  ground  for  German  influence  as 
against  French  there  is  no  doubt ;  and 
Fleming  versus  Walloon  became  a  fac- 
tor in  the  imperial  contest.  There  will 
in  all  probability  be  an  interesting  con- 
test during  the  next  parliamentary  ses- 
sion over  the  question  of  the  annexation 
of  the  Congo  Free  State.  Should  the 
Government  be  defeated  the  Walloon  so- 
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cialist  influence  will  probably  secure  a 
ministry,  a  fact  of  considerable  signif- 
icance in  the  present  unsettled  situation 
in  Europe. 

_..      «...     ..  The  two  most  important 

The  Situation  j      j      ■ 

.     _..  items     reported     during 

in  China  ,    f  ,  ,  ° 

the  week  in  regard  to  the 

situation  in  China  itself  have  been  the 
announcement  of  the  Russian  annexa- 
tion of  Manchuria,  and  the  report  of  the 
degradation  of  Prince  Tuan.  The  re- 
port of  the  annexation  came  through 
what  have  been  considered  reliable 
sources,  but  has  been  somewhat  modified 
by  subsequent  information,  and  so  far  as 
appears  at  present  amounts  to  little  more 
than  a  proclamation  of  martial  law 
along  the  Amur  River,  and  in  those  sec- 
tions of  Manchuria  already  occupied  by 
Russian  troops.  At  the  same  time,  com- 
ing from  St.  Petersburg,  it  has  had  con- 
siderable influence  as  an  indication  of  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  the  Czar's  Govern- 
ment, and  it  receives  additional  support 
from  varied  items  detailing  the  Russian 
advance  in  Manchuria  itself,  the  occupa- 
tion of  Kirin  and  the  investment  of  the 
Manchurian  capital,  Mukden.  It  is  true 
that  these  later  reports  come  from  China, 
and  are  not  altogether  to  be  trusted.  The 
statement  as  to  the  degradation  of  Prince 
Tuan  comes  from  Consul  Goodnow  at 
Shanghai,  who  has  proved  a  careful  and 
accurate  judge  of  the  varied  reports. 
According  to  him  a  decree  was  issued  by 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  on  September 
25th  blaming  the  Ministers  for  encour- 
aging the  Boxers,  ordering  the  degrada- 
tion of  four  princes  and  depriving  Prince 
Tuan  of  his  salary  and  offici  al  serv- 
ice. This  was  subsequently  corroborated, 
and  the  announcement  that  Prince 
Ching.  Li  Hung  Chang,  Liu  Kun  Yi, 
Jung  Lu  and  Chang  Chih  Tung  have 
been  appointed  to  negotiate  peace,  is 
interpreted  to  mean  that  the  policy 
of  Li  Hung  Chang  is  being  accepted 
by  the  Chinese  Government,  which 
is  making  every  effort  to  minimize  the 
opposition  of  the  Powers.  In  the  same 
line  also  are  the  reports  of  action  by  the 
Chinese  authorities  against  the  Boxers, 
which,  however,  it  is  pointed  out,  are 
very  similar  in  character  to  statements 
made  while  the  Boxer  movement  was  at 
its  hight.    As  to  Li  Hung  Chang  himself, 


he  appears  to  be  still  at  Tientsin,  while 
further  negotiations  are  awaiting  the  de- 
cision of  the  European  Powers.  Re- 
ports continue  to  come  of  disturbances  in 
various  sections,  the  looting  of  mission 
stations  and  the  murder  of  missionaries. 

The  international  problem  is 

0Pl0?ans  y€t  unsolved-  So  far  as  aP- 
yues  ions  pears  from  the  very  confus- 
ing statements  which  come  from  even- 
European  capital  and  from  Peking,  it 
would  seem  that  Italy  and  Austria  arc 
the  only  countries  which  have  cordiallv 
supported  the  German  demand  for  com- 
plete punishment  of  the  officials  respon- 
sible for  the  Boxer  development  and  the 
massacre.  The  United  States  was  the  first  to 
indicate  its  disapproval  of  such  measures, 
and  the  Russian  reply  was  in  the  same 
vein.  No  definite  answer  from  England 
has  as  yet  been  made  known,  but  all  the 
indications  are  that  Lord  Salisbury  will 
accept  the  general  principle  set  forth  by 
the  United  States.  France  follows  in  line 
with  Russia ;  Japan  appears  to  hold  a 
somewhat  middle  course,  somewhat  in- 
clining to  the  German  position,  and  yet 
scarcely  willing  to  go  quite  so  far.  The 
latest  reports  indicate  that  Germany  is 
wavering  somewhat,  and  hesitates  about 
insisting  to  the  full  upon  the  conditions 
set  forth.  General  Waldersee  has  ar- 
rived at  Tientsin,  and  is  expected  to  go 
to  Peking.  Just  what  will  be  accom- 
plished by  his  presence  there  is  not  yet 
evident.  A  statement  has  been  made  of 
the  number  of  troops  of  the  allied  Powers 
in  China  as  follows :  Russian,  20,934 ; 
Japanese,  15,570;  British,  8,358;  Ger- 
man, 8,178;  French,  5,675;  American, 
5,608;  Italian,  2,541;  Austrian,  494: 
total,  68,253.  This  is  the  total  of  the 
forces  landed  at  Taku,  and  includes  all 
those  in  China  aside  from  the  Russian 
forces  in  Manchuria.  So  far  as  occupa- 
tion of  Peking  itself  is  concerned  no  defi- 
nite move  appears  to  have  been  taken, 
altho  it  is  stated  that  orders  have  been 
sent  for  the  Russian  Legation  to  remove 
and  for  the  Russian  troops  to  withdraw, 
leaving  a  small  guard.  Also  General 
Chaffee  has  been  instructed,  so  it  is  said 
in  Washington,  to  withdraw  the  Ameri- 
can troops  to  Tientsin,  leaving  in  Peking 
itself  only  what  is  known  as  a  Legation 
guard,  including  a  regiment  of  infantry. 
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four  troops  of  cavalry  with  rapid-tire 
guns  and  light  battery,  with  complete 
equipment  and  reserve  supply  ammuni- 
tion adequate  for  any  emergency.  The 
remainder  of  the  troops,  also  stores, 
transportation  and  materials,  are  to  be 
sent  to  Manila.  It  is  believed  at  Wash- 
ington that  this  force  of  about  1,400  men 
will  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  Legation 
against  any  force  that  can  be  brought 
against  them,  and  it  accords  entirely  with 
the  position  taken  by  this  Government 
from  the  very  start, 
•j* 

Lord  Roberts  has  accom- 
plished the  work  for 
which  he  was  sent  to 
South  Africa,  and  has  already  re- 
ceived his  reward  in  his  promotion 
to  be  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  army  to  succeed  Lord  Wolse- 
ley.  Each  day  brings  news  of  the  sur- 
render of  Boer  bands,  the  discovery  and 
capture  of  Boer  supplies,  the  escape  of 
Boer  officials,  etc.,  indicating  a  general 
collapse  of  the  whole  Boer  movement. 
The  English  control  every  mile  of  rail- 
way in  the  old  Free  State  and  Transvaal, 
and  garrison  every  important  town.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  bands  of  fighting 
burghers,  encouraged,  it  is  said,  by  the 
former  President  of  the  Free  State  and 
the  foreign  secretary  of  the  Transvaal, 
but  neither  Mr.  Steyn  nor  Mr.  Reitz  can 
expect  to  hold  them  together  much  long- 
er, and  apparently  their  chief  purpose  is 
to  inflict  whatever  damage  they  can 
upon  the  English  before  making  their 
final  surrender.  Of  course,  there  are  all 
sorts  of  prophecies  of  a  long  period  of 
brigandage  and  plunder,  and  that  peace 
will  never  come  until  there  is  thorough 
disarmament  of  the  Boers,  which  will 
require  years  of  systematic  surveillance. 
That  there  is  some  truth  in  these  ideas 
is  generally  conceded,  but  it  is  also 
claimed  that  they  are  exaggerated,  and 
that  there  is  really  little  left  to  do  except 
to  inaugurate  and  carry  through  an  effi- 
cient police  system.  The  question  now 
comes  up  with  regard  to  the  escape  of 
the  Transvaal  officials,  and  while  the 
British  Government  acquiesce  in  the  ac- 
ceptance of  President  Kruger  on  board  a 
Dutch  ship  of  war.  it  is  reported  that  they 
do  not  admit  his  right  to  carry  with  him 
the  archives  of  his  republic.     A  parallel, 


however,  is  drawn  with  the  Mason  and 
Slidell  case,  who  were  returned  by  our 
Government  to  England  with  all  their 
papers,  and  it  is  held  that  England  cannot 
object  to  Kruger's  carrying  with  him 
anything  that  he  can,  and  the  probability 
appears  to  be  that  they  will  let  him  alone, 
glad  to  get  free  from  any  responsibility 
in  regard  to  him.  The  appointment  of 
Lord  Roberts  as  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  was  entirely  expected,  but  is 
greeted  on  every  hand  as  a  pledge  of  the 
army  reform,  which  has  so  long  been 
recognized  as  absolutely  necessary.  A 
pleasant  feature  is  the  announcement  that 
it  was  made  upon  his  sixty-ninth  birth- 
day. Lord  Wolseley,  it  is  supposed,  will 
remain  in  practical  charge  of  the  office  for 
another  month  until  Lord  Roberts  can 
have  time  to  enter  upon  his  duties.  It  is 
reported  also  that  he  will  have  associated 
with  him  General  Kitchener,  an  addi- 
tional pledge  of  better  organization. 


Australian 
Federation 


The  final  referendum  on 
Australian  Federation  took 
place  in  Western  Aus- 
tralia on  July  31st,  and  settled  the  ques- 
tion that  the  Commonwealth  will  include 
the  whole  of  Australia.  The  people  of 
the  western  colony  had  never  previously 
been  consulted  on  the  subject.  The  ter- 
ritory they  hold,  but  do  not  occupy,  com- 
prises about  a  million  square  miles — 
more  than  a  third  of  the  whole.  It  is 
isolated  by  distance,  and  in  some  respects 
its  interests  are  not  identical  with  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  group.  Its  delegates 
to  the  convention  which  framed  the  Com- 
monwealth Act  instead  of  being  elected 
by  the  people  were  chosen  by  the  Parlia- 
ment, based  on  a  limited  franchise.  There 
is  chronic  trouble  between  the  gold-fields 
and  the  coast  districts,  and  the  1. 
fear  that  free  trade  with  the  other  col- 
onies will  destroy  their  industries,  while 
the  others  want  it  to  cheapen  their  sup- 
plies and  have  agitated  for  separation. 
The  voting,  however,  proved  that  the 
union  sentiment  was  stronger  than  self- 
ish considerations,  for  it  was  in  favor  of 
federation  by  more  than  two  to  one. 
There  was  general  satisfaction  elsewhere 
that  no  part  of  the  continent  will  be  out- 
side the  Australian  nation  when  it  comes 
into  existence  with  the  first  day  of  the 
new  centurv. 


The    Passion    Play    at    Ober    Ammergaii 

By  Arthur  Sherburne  Hardy, 

United  States  Minister  to  Greece  and  Author  of  "But  Yet  a  Woman,"   etc. 


THE  story  of  the  origin  of  the  Pas- 
sion Play  of  Ober  Ammergau  has 
been  told  many  times.  Ruined  by 
the  diversion  from  their  valley  of  the 
trade  between  Venice  and  the  North  to  a 
newly  constructed  route  to  Augsburg, 
those  of  its  inhabitants  who  had  not  emi- 


long  time  spared.  But  there  is  no  barrier 
strong  enough  to  bar  out  love,  and  with 
love  entered  death.  A  young  husband, 
working  in  a  neighboring  commune, 
yearning  to  see  his  wife  and  children, 
evaded  the  quarantine  and  penetrated 
into  the  village,  bringing  with  him  the 


CHRIST.    (ANTON    LANG.  ) 

grated  turned  to  the  carving  of  the  in- 
numerable objects  used  in  the  churches, 
abbeys  and  convents  of  the  vicinity  as  a 
means  of  support.  The  pillage  of  these 
holy  places  during  the  thirty  years'  war 
ruined  them  anew.  Finally  came  the 
pestilence,  which  swept  through  the  vil- 
lages of  the  Bavarian  Tyrol  with  a  fury 
more  merciless  than  the  fury  of  that  long 
war.  Protected  by  its  mountain  bar- 
riers and  a  vigorous  quarantine,  the  little 
village  of  Ober  Ammergau  was  for  a 


MAkV.    (anna  klunger  ) 

dreaded  guest.  Pie  paid  the  penalty  with 
his  life,  and  in  a  short  time  a  third  of  the 
community  had  perished.  In  their  ex- 
tremity the  survivors  pledged  themselves, 
if  spared,  to  consecrate  ten  years  to  the 
preparation  of  a  representation  of  the 
Passion,  and  to  renew  this  sign  of  their 
distress  and  repentance  every  ten  years 
forever.  The  local  chronicle  asserts  that 
the  plague  was  immediately  stayed.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  vow  thus  made  has 
been  religiously  kept,  and  since  the  spring 
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of  1642,  when  the  first  representation 
took  place,  the  decennial  sequence  has 
been  but  once  broken.  Indeed,  there 
have  been  several  extra  representations, 
as  in  181 5  in  celebration  of  the  conclusion 


JOHN.     (PETER    RENDL.  ) 

of  peace;  and  the  performance  of  1870, 
interrupted  by  the  declaration  of  war  and 
the  consequent  enrollment  of  many  of  the 
actors,  was  completed  in  1871.  On  such 
a  scale,  at  least,  I  know  of  no  such  fidelity 
to  tradition. 

To  Daisenberger,  the  parish  priest,  is 
due  the  purification  of  the  play  as  now 
given  from  all  the  farcical  and  ignoble 
characteristics  of  the  medieval  myster- 
ies. It  can  safely  be  said  that  from  be- 
ginning to  end  of  this  seven  and  a  half 
hours'  portrayal  of  all  that  is  sacred  to 
the  Christian  world  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  offensive  to  the  religious  sense. 
That  it  is  conducted  on  a  business  basis 
is  not  to  the  point.  Thousands  swarm 
unsolicited  to  this  quiet  village,  in  ever 
increasing  numbers,  and  they  must  be 
cared  for ;  they  demand  food,  beds,  seats, 
photographs  and  souvenirs ;  and  these 
have  been  provided.       This  invasion  of 


the  outside  world,  transforming  for  the 
moment  a  mountain  village  into  a  busy 
caravanserai,  has  completely  changed  the 
mise-en-scene,  but  it  has  not  affected  the 
reverent  simplicity  of  the  performance 
itself.  Far  more  than  that  of  the  audience, 
the  attitude  of  the  actors,  by  its  earnest- 
ness, seriousness  and  simplicity,  inspires 
respect.  What  is  a  holiday  for  many  of 
the  former  is  evidently  for  the  latter  an 
act  of  worship.  It  is,  of  course,  impos- 
sible to  altogether  forget  the  standards 
of  dramatic  and  artistic  excellence.  The 
female  voices  especially,  for  example,,  in 
the  solo  parts  of  the  chorus  are  thin  and 
untrained.  But  criticism  of  this  kind  is 
not  in  order.  The  wonder  remains,  that 
at  no  instant  does  the  sublime  touch  the 
ridiculous,  that  nowhere  does  one  feel 
that  the  grandeur  of  the  subject  and  the 
means  of  execution  are  out  of  proportion. 
All  the  wealth  of  Christian  art  has  been 


ST.    PETER.     (THOMAS    RENDL.) 

expended  upon  this  subject,  all  the  genius 
of  the  human  imagination  has  been  lav- 
ished on  its  representation,  all  the  tender- 
ness of  the  human  heart  has  enfolded  it, 
yet    these    simple    villagers,    who    have 
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dared  a  portrayal  far  more  realistic  and 
dangerous  than  ever  has  heen  attempted 
on  canvas  or  in  marble,  neither  wound 
the  most  sensitive  nor  offend  the  most 
critical.  With  the  exception  of  the  role 
of  Judas,  whose  anguish  and  despair  are 
really  admirably  depicted,  the  dramatic 
action  is  almost  purely  conventional  All 
these  people  one  sees  upon  the  stage  are 
not  actors,  but  symbols,  and  yet,  so  far 
from  being  arrested  by  the  external  ap- 
pearance, the  mind  of  the  spectator  is  con- 
tinually pressing  on  and  in  upon  the  reali- 
ties signified.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  tableaux  which  precede  each  act  of  the 
drama  proper.  It  is  not  Cain  and  Abel, 
but  the  first  murder  that  we  see ;  not 
Adam  and  Eve,  flying  from  the  garden, 
but  the  sin  of  a  world,  sin  great  enough 
to  require  the  Son  of  God  as  a  ransom  for 
the  race.  These  tableaux  are  excellent. 
They  are  in  some  cases  extremely  simple. 


the  central  theme  they  add  to  the  unity  of 
the  work.  The  types  and  prophecies  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  interwoven  with 
the  Gospel  story,  and  each  tableau  has  its 
place   and   meaning.     Personally    I    felt 


MARY   MAGDALENE.   (BERTHA   WOLF.) 

in  others  most  complex,  involving  several 
hundred  participants,  and  in  these  latter 
the  grouping  and  color  effects  are  mar- 
velous, as  is  also  the  perfect  immobility. 
So  far  from  distracting  the  mind  from 


JUDAS.    (JOHANN    ZWINK.  ) 

the  choral  interludes,  which  precede  them 
and  explain  their  connection  with  the 
Christ  drama,  were  unnecessarily  long. 
Here  the  critical  faculty  awoke,  for  while 
the  music  is  simple  and  makes  no  great 
demands  upon  the  soloists,  its  rendition 
could  not,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be 
of  great  excellence  from  a  purely  musical 
point  of  judgment.  Yet  so  impersonal 
was  this  chorus,  so  majestically  did  it  ap- 
pear and  disappear,  so  evident  was  its 
purpose  and  so  naively  sincere  its  utter- 
ance, that  it  was  impossible  to  separate 
it  from  the  whole  body  of  the  play  for  in- 
dividual criticism. 

The  crucifixion  is  a  real  and  powerful 
climax.  I  have  never  seen  in  Christian 
art  this  difficult  scene  so  wonderfully  por- 
trayed. Here  again  was  convention,  and, 
if  not  reality,  what  is  better,  verity. 
Surely  the  action  is  difficult  of  represen- 
tation, and  it  is  not  one  action,  the  action 
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that  a  Rubens  or  Van  Dyke  would  choose, 
but  the  whole  series  of  actions  from  the 
elevation  to  the  descent.  Such  natural- 
ness, such  tender  handling;  all  the  mys- 
tery of  suffering,  the  majesty  and  aw- 
fulness  of  death.  The  only  other  scene 
comparable  with  it  is  the  washing  of  the 
disciples'  feet.  It  is  difficult  to  explain 
the  secret  of  its  power,  unless  it  be  the 
power  of  that  silence  which  a  word  of- 
fends. The  same  action  repeated  over 
and  over  twelve  times,  a  repetition  which 
might  have  been  tedious  of  an  act  which 
might  have  been  grotesque,  yet  which 
was  at  once  infinitely  pathetic  and  sub- 
lime. All  the  majesty  of  the  Son  of  God, 
all  the  lowliness  of  the  Son  of  Man  was 
there. 

With  the  exception  of  the  role  of  Christ 
the  personalities  of  the  actors  are  of  lit- 
tle importance.  Anton  Lang,  a  potter, 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  assumes  this 
role  for  the  first  time  this  year.  In  atti- 
tude, in  gesture,  in  expression,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  conceive  of  anything  more 
perfect.  The  role  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  learned,  but  rather  lived,  and  the 
extraordinary  sweetness  of  expression, 
the  calm  natural  dignity  of  every  move- 
ment, conveyed  an  impression  of  one  in- 
deed more  than  human.  The  voice  was 
not  all  that  could  be  desired.  Perhaps 
the  necessity  of  distinct  enunciation  in  the 
open  air  and  before  so  large  an  audience 
rendered  it  harsher  and  louder  than  one 
wished.  At  all  events  it  did  not  seem  to 
bo  the  voice  which  belonged  to  the  face 
of  the  speaker,  a  face  in  turn  so  sweet,  so 


sad,  so  pathetic, — far  more  dignified  and 
appealing  than  the  emaciated  and  ago- 
nized features  of  the  Pre-Rafaelites.  The 
male  roles  are  decidedly  superior  to  the 
feminine,  and  as  physical  types  the  men 
are  better  adapted  to  their  parts.  It  is 
easier  to  find  a  Herod,  a  Pilate,  or  a 
Caiaphas  among  this  robust  population 
than  a  Mary  or  a  Magdalen.  The  latter 
have  little  to  say,  but  this  is  a  play  whose 
power  to  move  does  not  depend  upon  the 
spoken  parts.  Veronica,  kneeling  and 
offering  her  handkerchief  to  wipe  the 
blood  and  sweat  from  the  face  of  her 
Lord,  the  Magdalen,  who  utters  but  one 
word,  "  Rabbi,"  as  she  pours  the  precious 
ointment  of  spikenard  upon  the  head  of 
her  Redeemer,  appeal  more  strongly  to 
the  emotions  than  the  conversations  at  the 
leavetaking  at  Bethany,  or  even  at  the 
foot  of  the  cross,  and  remind  one  of  that 
wealth  of  human  love  and  passion  repre- 
sented by  the  Holy  Women,  which  Prot- 
estantism, in  its  concentration  upon  the 
divine  side  of  the  tragedy,  has  ignored. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  those  who  regret 
the  vogue  which  the  Passion  Plav  of 
Ober  Ammergau  now  enjoys  would  be 
better  pleased  with  the  representation  of 
a  hundred  years  ago  than  with  that  of  to- 
day. What  it  will  be  a  hundred  years 
hence  it  is  impossible  to  say.  But  to  one 
who  takes  as  near  as  possible  that  one 
just  point  of  view  which  the  conditions 
demand,  as  given  to-day,  it  is  a  wonder- 
fully reverent  and  artistic  rendering  of 
the  sacred  story  which  has  transformed 
the  world.     It  makes  one  think  and  feel. 

Ober  Ammergau,  Bavaria. 


Prayer    in    Time    of  War    and    Tumult. 

By  Clarence   Urmy. 

GOD  of  the  dove  and  olive-branch, 
God  of  the  shot  and  shell, 
God  of  the  waves  that  waft  the 
ships 
Where  death  and  danger  dwell — 


O  quickly  send  Thy  dew  of  peace 

To  end   war's   dreary   drouth. 
And  let  Thy  white-winged  doves  again 
Build  in  the  cannon's  mouth! 
s  w  Jose.  Cai.. 


Third-Class— To    Ober    Ammergau. 

By  Irenaeus  Prime-Stevenson. 


IT  is,  doubtless,  an  excellent  thing  for 
the  proud  spirit — O,  why  should 
the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud? — to 
realize  that  it  is  not,  any  more  than  its 
owner's  outward  personality,  of  that 
princely  and  awe-ful  kind  which  will 
shine  right  through  a  dirty  suit  of 
clothes,  and  out  of  other  details  of  a 
man's  toilet  correspondingly  unassum- 
ing. As  the  train  was  ready  for  us,  in 
the  new  Weilheim  Station,  and  the  tight- 
ly-squeezed crowd  of  peasantry — myself 
one  of  them,  for  the  time  being,  as  so 
often  before,  when  in  Bavaria  and  Aus- 
tria and  the  rural  parts  of  France — I 
looked  as  if  some  ten  Reichsmarks 
would  represent  my  entire  equipment, 
my  fortune  and  my  pecuniary  hopes  for 
the  month !  In  fact,  that  modest  sum 
(of  about  two  dollars  and  a  half  in  Amer- 
ican currency)  would  have  seemed  lib- 
eral for  such  trousers,  coat,  shoes  and 
hat,  and  even  for  my  corpulent  bundle  in 
a  blue  cloth.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a 
letter  of  credit  in  Munich ;  a  trunk  in 
the  goods-van.  Things  were  hid  in  the 
very  bundle  that  South  German  peasants 
don't  generally  possess.  But  then,  no- 
body knew  either  fact.  I  was  quite  safe. 
I  have  no  use  for  first-class  travel  when 
in  Europe.  If  one  wants,  as  I  do,  to 
avoid  all  Americans  and  English,  when 
on  the  Continent  the  second-class  car- 
riage must  be  most  warily  utilized. 
So,  if  a  liking  for  the  real,  popular, 
humble  conditions  of  journeying  is 
strong,  why,  one  is  only  content  with  the 
Third  Degree  of  railway  free-masonry 
— wooden  shoes,  sausages,  market- 
baskets,  all  the  rest.  But  a  clear  day 
and  open  windows  and  short  trips  are 
desirable  for  such  practical  familiarity, 
I  need  not  say.  You  must  make  a  little 
judicious  distinction  in  a  Bavarian  in- 
cognito. Don't  go  from  Koln  to  Buda- 
pest third  class. 

However,  to-day  almost  all  we  third- 
classers  were  in  a  high  state  of  cleanli- 
ness and  festival  adornment.  For  was  it 
not  Saturday  afternoon,  late?  and  were 
we  not  all  bound  to  Ober  Ammergau's 
Passion  Tlay  together?  part  of  us  in  at 


least  a  fragment  of  devotional  mood 
(very  few,  I  fear),  and,  in  any  case,  a 
jocund  curiosity,  to  boot?  We  stared  at 
the  American  and  English  tourists,  in 
their  foreign-cut  clothes  and  their  many 
encumbrances,  from  red  guide-books  to 
real  leather  satchels.  And  as  the 
crowded  train  halted  at  pleasant  little 
stations  between  Weilheim  and  Oberau, 
we  ventured  to  peep  in  at  these  colossally 
rich  Herrschaftcn,  who  seem  to  need  so 
many,  many  things  in  life  for  their  com- 
fort. But  it  was  plain  that  they  liked  lit- 
tle round  sausages  and  good  Munich 
beer.  At  the  station-buffets  they  spent 
frightful  sums  for  such  refreshments — 
often  as  much  as  a  whole  Reichsmark !  I 
will  also  confess  here  that  I  turned  an 
honest  pfennig  myself  on  that  festive  oc- 
casion. For  did  not  two  American  la- 
dies— ah !  let  me  borrow  of  Malvolio 
and  say  that  "  I  think  I  know  the  sweet " 
— Chicago  or  Kalamazoo  accent ! — ap- 
proach me?  address  me  in  the  usual 
amazing  transatlantic  German?  and  pay 
me  a  large  and  handsome  fifty-pfennige 
piece,  good  silver,  for  fetching  them  a 
draught  of  Miinchner  and  certain  cuts 
of  servelat?  I  thanked  them  in  my  best 
— broadest — dialect.  We  parted  mu- 
tually pleased.  I  have  the  fifty-pfennige 
piece  yet,  if  either  of  the  donors  will  call 
for  it.  Otherwise,  it  goes  to  the  needy 
— the  real  sort — as  it  is  my  custom. 

"  Thou,  Annamerl !  Why  didst  thou 
not  kiss  thy  so  handsome  sweetheart  at 
Miirnau  ?  "  said  a  fine  fat  peasant  beauty 
in  pink  to  her  companion,  in  pink  also, 
beside  me.  I  had  remarked  the  said 
handsome  sweetheart  {Sch'dtz),  who 
was  indeed  a  frank,  lively  young  fellow 
in  a  green  jacket,  with  three  rows  of  sil- 
ver buttons.  He  had  looked  overcast — ■ 
now  that  I  was  reminded. 

"  Thou  Loni !  mind  thy  own  business !  ** 
was  the  answer  of  Annamerl,  I  regret  to 
say.  "  He  did  not  deserve  it !  He  said 
something  I  didn't  like.  I'd  have  slapped 
his  face,  if  the  train  hadn't  started." 

An  untranslatable  exclamation  from 
Loni ;  then — 

"  What,  now,  really  did  he  say?  "   (In 
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eager  curiosity,  and  with  a  charming 
smile  of  an  interest,  may  be  of  self-inter- 
est kind.)  » 

"  If  I  told  thee,  thou  wouldst  be  a  big- 
ger fool  about  him  than  ever !  There 
now !  "  was  Annamerl's  return.  Loni 
smiled  a  little  more.  Then  she  laughed 
out.  Annamerl  frowned  and  pulled  at 
her  sausage-paper.  Evidently  a  friend 
is  not  always  a  confidante  in  the  Ammer 
region,  any  more  than  in  London,  or  a 
better  railway  carriage ;  and  equally 
evidently,  that  fact  does  not  prevent  her 
knowing  more  than  is  kept  back.  But 
an  elderly  woman  put  in  a  question  to 
Loni  as  to  the  welfare  of  the  village- 
priest  and  his  mother ;  and  conversation 
became  general  and  sociable  along  the 
bench  on  which  the  three  sat  with  others. 
It  was  all  a  bit  out  of  Defregger  or 
Schmidt  or  Rau. 

In  fact,  the  slower  the  train  dragged 
along,  that  delicious  afternoon,  past  fir- 
woods  and  emerald  pastures,  past  wide 
stretches  of  field-flowers,  in  rose,  blue 
and  yellow,  past  noble  outlooks  to  the 
great  walls  of  jagged  peaks,  with  snow- 
filled  crevices — past  so  much  that  makes 
the  Bavarian  Highland  enticing  to  the 
eye — just  so  much  livelier  became  the 
traveling.  It  was  like  going  to  a  circus 
or  a  ball,  not  to  a  Passion  Play ;  and  to 
tell  truth,  next  to  no  sentiment  for  Ober 
Ammergau's  Play  as  a  business  of  piety 
exists  to-day  in  Bavaria.  That  has  all 
evaporated ;  and  for  good  reasons  and 
timely.  Of  that  elsewhere  from  me, 
or  from  others.  Jokes  and  bottles  were 
in  full  circulation,  the  contents  equally 
crude,  if  harmless.  The  stalwart  young 
men  changed  partners  in  the  railway- 
carriage;  or  did  just  the  contrary,  with 
something  to  spare  !  The  old  men  talked 
farm-talk  and  tax-talk.  They  were 
shrewd,  often.  (But  they  did  not  pre- 
tend to  know  more  of  the  best  govern- 
ing of  Bavaria  than  the  Regent;  or  clack 
of  so-called  republican  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, wrongs  and  checks.  They  looked 
over  the  little  newspapers  that  wisely  give 
the  proletary  here  quite  all  the  news  of 
the  world  and  all  the  ideas  that  he  is 
fitted  to  have  in  that  state  of  life  to  which 
he  is  called — for  life  and  death — and  most- 
ly abides  in  spite  of  Socialism  and  other 
isms.)  When  somebody  struck  up  a 
cheerful  lyric — it  was  not  a  hymn,  but  a 
canticle      quite       different  —  everybody 


joined  in.  We  had  Schnadehiipfeln  with 
an  interminable  sequence  of  short  verses, 
like  most  of  that  kind  of  ditty,  which  you 
keep  on  singing  so  long  as  you  can  re- 
member any  kind  of  a  quatrain,  or  can 
make  up  any  equivalents — or  have  any 
breath  to  spare.  And  it  "  was  pretty  to 
see,"  as  Samuel  Pepys  would  put  it,  how 
everything  that  was  beautiful  in  the 
landscapes,  tho  thoroughly  familiar,  ap- 
pealed to  these  stout-framed  and  coarse 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  country.  They 
crowded  to  a  window  to  admire  a  flitting 
vista  of  a  mountain.  A  bit  of  water  elic- 
ited as  much  excitement  and  pleasure  as 
if  they  had  not  lived  all  their  lives  in  a 
region  of  lakes,  big  and  little.  Every- 
thing was  proclaimed,  with  the  long- 
drawn  Bavarian  accent.  "  Scha-a-in 
[schon]  seh-r,  seh-r  scha-a-a-in !  "  and 
the  cry,  "  Sixt-du's !  "  this  and  "  Sixt- 
du's  nit !  "  that  ["  Siehest-du  es  nicht !  "] 
was  constant. 

The  activity  at  the  various  open-air 
buffets  of  the  line  hardly  extended  to  us 
third-classers  in  general.  Tho  on  pleas- 
ures we  were  bent,  we  had  a  frugal  mind. 
Most  of  us  had  brought  our  own  pro- 
visions with  us,  along  with  excellent  ap- 
petites. Out  of  old  newspapers  were 
unrolled  hunks  of  black  bread,  crusty 
rolls  of  the  whiter  article  ;  wads  of  cheese 
— which  did  not  "  breathe  all  Arabia," 
and  that  might  have,  in  some  examples, 
assisted  our  one  not  over-robust  locomo- 
tive up  the  grades — cherries ;  bottles  of 
wine ;  and  sausages,  sausages,  sausages ! 
I  had  my  own  stock  of  the  same  comes- 
tibles, which  I  relish  quite  as  much  as  I 
do  those  more  delicate  viands  that  are 
before  me  when  I  am  under  duly  au- 
gust conditions  of  dining  with  lords  of 
the  land.  Yea,  do  sit  at  meat  with  a 
ruler.  Apropos,  I  pique  myself,  too, 
upon  eating  with  my  knife  after  a  fash- 
ion not  to  be  easily  rivaled  for  true  peas- 
ant speed  and  security.  Alas !  Nowadays 
German  princesses  no  longer  are  wont 
to  show  this  same  noble  address,  at  pub- 
lic banquets,  nor  do  their  spouses  per- 
form nowadays  so  frequently  those  in- 
teresting after-functions  with  the  tines 
of  their  forks  that  once  so  "  confounded 
the  wit  and  dazzled  the  imagination." 
Germany  is  decadent  in  upper  circles ! 
So  one  must  exercise  such  a  classic  gift 
in  the  lower  circles.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion  I   was  a  terribly  bad  second   to  a 
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stout,  elderly  couple  across  the  carriage- 
passage.  His  prowess  in  stuffing  into 
his  mouth  good  red,  raw  ham,  and — if  I 
may  so  speak  disguisedly — his  art  in  dis- 
posing of  it  when  received  beggar  all 
description.  I'm  sure  that  that  man 
never  missed — or  lost — anything  in  all 
his  life.  And  his  wife !  When  she  was 
refreshing  the  inner  woman  with  wine, 
supped  audibly  and  visibly  from  a  vast 
bottle,  it  was  a  mercy  indeed  that  in  Ba- 
varia one  swallow  does  not  make  a  sum- 
mer, any  more  than  elsewhere.  Else  had 
we  all  been  dried  up  and  blown  away  for- 
ever. Once  she  took  six  Schluckcn,  the 
like  of  which  for  noise,  capacity,  solid 
comfort — but  I  digress.  For  mine  own 
poor  part,  I  will  only  modestly  say  that 
I  was  perfectly  able  to  escape  observation 
because  of  any  remarkable  delicacy  of 
"  method  "  during  a  banquet  that  Capu- 
let  would  not  have  called  "  trifling,  fool- 
ish," or  solemn. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  as  we 
glided  clown  the  long  slopes  of  the  Up- 
per Ammerthal,  and  Ober  Ammergau's 
fine  church,  the  lines  of  the  new  houses 
and  streets,  and  in  the  forward  edge  the 
huge  arch  of  the  spick  and  span  new 
"  Passion  Theater  "  came  to  view.  Our 
journey  was  over.  There  was  a  general 
scramble  for  effects,  amid  much  hilarity. 
Shoes,  and  stockings  even,  were  changed 
with  assistance  necessary  and  otherwise. 
There  were  many  witticisms  about  one 
or  another  person  in  the  part  being  quite 
suited  to  take  roles  in  the  Passion  Play 
itself,  "  if  anything  should  happen  "  to 
anybody — or  the  wig-makers  "  from 
Munich,"  or  the  costume-dealers  "  from 
-Munich,"  or  the  theatrical  orderers  of  the 
stage — also  "  from  Munich  " — make  dif- 
ficulties for  the  regular  actors.  In  a 
grand  gale  of  good  humor  and  self-inter- 
est as  to  lodging,  we  were  bundled  out  of 
the  train.  A  long  promenade-like  street 
was  before  us,  crowded  with  smart 
"  Cook's "  tourists  and  foreigners  in 
gala  attire.  The  scene  was  like  a  smart, 
giddy  day  at  Brighton  or  Ostend,  with 
a  touch  of  a  county-fair  at  White  Plains, 
or  in  Hants.     And  reallv,  I  soon  discov- 


ered en  route  that  this  was  the  element 
that  brought  my  peasant-friends  to  Ober 
Ammergau.  The  whole  matter — the  com- 
bination of  attractions — was  admirably 
summed  up  in  a  single  exclamation  that 
I  heard  from  a  buxom  woman  in  a  pur- 
ple frock  and  a  green  'kerchief,  as  she 
stared  at  a  young  lady,  evidently  Eng- 
lish.    "Kreuz'fex!     So   V   Schleppe!" 

I  made,  most  discreetly,  a  few  easy  and 
significant  changes  in  my  "  honest,  mean 
habiliments,"  in  the  railway-station,  lest 
I  should  be  rejected  completely  in  the 
struggle  for  a  lodging — having  earlier  in 
the  day  fallen  between  two  examples  of 
carelessness  at  telegraphing.  Then  I 
pursued  my  quest ;  and  so  slept  that  night 
in  much  publicity,  but  soundly,  on  a  sofa, 
in  the  dining-room  of  the  "  Villa  Edel- 
weiss." And,  the  next  morning,  came 
the  Play,  which  I  had  traveled  so  infor- 
mally to  see. 

But  with  that  errand  to  be  recorded,  I 
need  a  separate  and  new  chronicle.  Per- 
haps others  would — I  have  seen  all  too 
many  who  do — give  the  description  an 
utterly  different  tone  from  what  I  can 
find  possible,  in  truth  or  kindliness  to 
Ober  Ammergau's  past,  and  to  either  re- 
ligious simplicity  or  simplicity  of  art.  A 
large  part  of  the  world  seems  to  leave 
eyes,  ears,  perceptions  of  what  is  gen- 
uine and  what  crudely  and  impudently 
artificial,  perceptions  and  judgments  by 
ordinary  senses,  quite  behind  them,  in 
witnessing  such  a  performance  as  to-day 
passes  for  untutored  histrionic  devotion, 
in  Bavarian  Ober  Ammergau.  But  then 
there  are  a  great  many  people  who  like 
the  painted  landscapes  on  the  walls  of  a 
Berlin  restaurant  quite  as  much  as  a  real 
country-scene ;  who  enjoy  tissue-paper 
pansies,  with  "  extracts  "  sprinkled  over 
them ;  and  to  whom  celluloid  is  ever  quite 
as  handsome  as  grained  ivory  or  virgin 
amber.  Such  tourists  to  Ober  Ammer- 
gau in  1900  doubtless  were  moved  by  its 
Passion  Play.  To  say  why  they  were  not 
justified  should  be,  indeed,  as  a  critique, 
quite  another  story  from  this  itinerary 
toward  what  was  my  own  complete  and 
logical  disappointment. 

Munich,  Bavaria. 


Wireless    Telephony. 

By  Sir  William  Henry  Preece,   K.   C.    B. 

[Sir  William  Preece  announced  this,  his  latest  discovery,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  He  spoke  without  notes,  however,  and  the  address  was  never  fully  reported.  This 
article  gives  his  statement  there  made,  corrected  by  him  for  The  Independent.  He  is  one  of  the  first  British  authori- 
ties on  electricity,  and  has  been  engineer-in-chief  and  electrician  of  the  British  Post  Office. — Editor.] 


IN  February,  1894,  while  experiments 
in  wireless  telegraphy  were  being 
made  across  Loch  Ness,  in  the  High- 
lands, it  occurred  to  Mr.  Gavey,  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  experiment,  to  endeavor 
to  transmit  telephone  messages.  There 
were  then  two  parallel  wires,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  loch,  and  about  one  and  a 
third  miles  apart.  The  trials  showed 
that  the  transmission  of  telephonic  mes- 
sages was  quite  possible,  even  when  the 
length  of  the  wires  had  been  reduced  to 
about  four  miles  each.  The  reason  which 
gave  rise  to  the  experiment  was  the  dis- 
turbance caused,  when  telegraphing,  by 
even  a  small  current.  Apparently  the  dis- 
turbance was  as  large  when  caused  by 
the  infinitesimal  current  of  the  telephone 
as  by  the  powerful  current  of  the  Wheat- 
stone  automatic  telegraph. 

The  sensation  caused  in  1897  by  Mr. 
Marconi's  application  of  Hertzian  waves 
distracted  attention  from  the  more  prac- 
tical older  and  simpler  method.  Mar- 
coni's invention  had  had  a  most  remark- 
able result,  for  it  had  captivated  the  press, 
and  ever  since  then  the  press  has  been 
giving  reports  of  scientific  advance  and 
practical  applications,  especially  of  elec- 
tricity, in  a  way  that  it  has  never  done  be- 
fore. Marconi's  system  has  unfortu- 
nately not  developed  into  either  a  prac- 
tical or  a  commercial  character.  T  think 
that  the  method  herein  presented  will  to  a 
great  extent  be  a  more  practical  means  of 
communicating  across  space  than  any 
system  based  upon  Hertzian  waves.  In 
1899  I  conducted  some  careful  experi- 
ments on  the  Menai  Straits,  and  there  it 
was  found  convenient  to  earth  one  of  the 
wires  in  a  sandbank.  The  result  was  to 
prove  that  it  was  better  for  both  the  wires 
to  be  connected  with  the  sea  at  each  end. 
Previously  T  had  used  ordinary  insulated 
wires,  well  earthed  at  both  "ends,  but 
since  then  T  have  put  the  terminal  plates 
in  the  sea  itself,  and  obtained  much 
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better  results.  This  shows  that  the  oper- 
ation is  not  entirely  one  of  induction  ;  con- 
duction plainly  plays  an  important  part. 
By  putting  the  terminals  in  the  sea  the 
length  of  wire  required  is  greatly  re- 
duced. Whereas  across  Loch  Ness 
lengths  of  four  miles  were  required  in 
order  to  speak  across  one  and  a  third 
miles  of  water,  it  became  possible,  in 
speaking  across  a  channel  four  hundred 
miles  wide,  to  use  a  wire  only  three  hun- 
dred yards  long. 

It  was  found  desirable  to  connect  the 
lighthouse  on  the  rocks,  known  as  the 
Skerries,  with  the  coastguard  station  on 
the  island  of  Anglesey,  where  there  is  a 
post  office.  The  bottom  of  the  channel 
between  was  too  rough,  and  the  currents 
were  too  strong  for  cable  communication 
to  be  possible.  Accordingly,  recourse 
was  had  to  wireless  telephony,  the  dis- 
tance to  be  crossed  being  two  and  four- 
fifths  miles.  A  wire  750  yards  long  was 
erected  along  the  Skerries,  and  on  Angle- 
sey a  line  three  and  a  half  miles  long, 
both  having  terminals  in  the  sea.  The 
result  was  thai  conversation  could  be  car- 
ried on  from  the  lighthouse  as  easily  and 
as  simply  as  between  any  two  telephone 
subscribers.  The  line  is  now  in  practical 
daily  use,  and  conversations  are  carried 
on  with  the  coast  guard  every  half-hour. 
Further  experiments  have  recently  been 
carried  out  with  a  view  to  connecting 
Rathlin  Island,  off  the  north  coast  of  Ire- 
land, with  the  mainland.  There  the  dis- 
tance is  eight  miles,  and  experiments  hav- 
ing proved  successful,  wires  will  shortly 
be  erected. 

The  system  requires  no  induction  coil 
and  no  scientific  appliances.  All  that  is 
required  is  the  wires,  ten  simple  dry 
cells,  an  ordinary  receiver  and  an  ordi- 
nary transmitter.  Those  appliances  will 
enable  speech  to  be  conducted  across 
eight  miles  of  space  with  ease  and  with 
comfort.     That  the  system  was  effective 
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over  eight  miles  had  been  proved  for  cer- 
tain ;  nothing  more  was  wanted  for  ten  or 
twelve  miles — and  we  cannot  tell  how 
much  further.  Communication  over 
great  distances  is  needed  only  under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances — perhaps  in  war, 
etc.  There  is  not  a  lightship  in  these  is- 
lands, and  not  an  outlying  island,  which 
could  not  by  this  means  be  put  in  com- 
munication with  the  shore. 

There  is  one  field  in  which,  I  think,  the 
system  could  be  of  great  practical  serv- 
ice, and  that  is  in  communicating  be- 
tween ships.  If  a  copper  wire,  which 
communicated  with  the  sea  at  the  stern, 
were  carried  along  the  tops  of  the  masts, 


supported  by  them  and  down  into  the  sea 
at  the  bow,  conversations  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible. Whether  the  system  would  be  ef- 
fective when  the  vessels  were  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  I  cannot  say ;  shore 
experiments,  however,  have  shown  that 
with  the  long  ships  of  to-day  we  ought 
to  be  able  to  speak  with  one  another  in  a 
parallel  position  when  many  miles  apart. 
The  process  is  open  to  everybody ;  it  is  not 
patented,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  become 
the  appendage  of  the  company  promoter. 
I  think  that  it  is  going  to  make  telegraphy 
and  telephony  across  space  an  easy  and 
practical  system. 

London,  England, 


An   Audience   with    the    Emperor  of   China. 


By  Sheridan  P.    Read, 

Ex-United  States  Consul  at  Tientsin,  China. 


THERE  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  reign  of  the  young  Emperor, 
Tung-Chi,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty  in  the  year  1875.  Nevertheless 
his  reign  marked  an  epoch  in  China's  re- 
lations with  the  diplomatic  represent- 
atives of  Western  nations,  as  on  the  29th 
of  June,  1874,  he  accorded  the  first  Im- 
perial audience  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Powers. 

This  audience  did  not  take  place  in  the 
palace  proper,  but  was  held  in  the  grand 
reception  hall  in  the  western  garden, 
which  borders  the  lake  that  separates  this 
garden  from  the  Imperial  palace.  After 
many  pour  parleys  on  the  subject  of  the 
ceremonial,  it  was  finally  decreed  that  the 
Ministers  should  present  themselves  in 
uniform,  parade  swords  at  their  sides, 
and  should  not  be  obliged  to  subject 
themselves  to  the  prostration  called 
"  Kow-tow,"  to  which,  it  goes  without 
saying,  no  foreign  Minister  would  have 
acceded. 

This  audience  was  due  to  the  arrival 
from  Japan  on  a  first-class  battle  ship  of 
Japan's  newly  accredited  Ambassador, 
Monsieur  Soyesima,  who,  as  a  former 
prince-minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  his 
own  country,  demanded  an  immediate  re- 
ception by  the  Chinese  Emperor. 

The  decree  following  this  demand  ap- 
peared in  the  Peking  Gazette: 


Imperial  Edict. 
"  The  Tsung-li-Yamen  has  informed  me " 
(the  EmpeYor)  "  that  the  Ministers  of  the  dif- 
ferent powers  request  to  give  me  an  immediate 
salutation  in  order  to  present  to  me  their  let- 
ters of  credentials  from  their  sovereigns. 
Such  is  the  request.  I  permit  the  Ministers 
who  have  such  letters  from  their  sovereigns  to 
lay  them  before  me.  Let  this  decree  be  re- 
spected." 

On  this  occasion  Monsieur  Soyesima, 
being  accredited  as  an  Ambassador,  was 
received  alone,  and  his  special  audience, 
which  lasted  scarcely  five  minutes,  was 
followed  by  that  of  the  Ministers.  This 
was  composed  of  their  Excellencies,  MM. 
de  Geoffroy,  French  Minister;  Low, 
United  States  Minister ;  Wade,  British 
Minister;  Vlangaly,  Russian  Minister, 
and  Fergusson,  Dutch  Minister. 

From  this  time  on  general  and  special 
audiences  were  accorded  to  the  Ministers 
from  time  to  time  either  in  the  grand  re- 
ception hall  above  mentioned  or  in  the 
Hall  of  Tributaries ;  but  it  was  not  until 
1895  that  admittance  was  gained  to  the 
palace  proper. 

The  Russian  Minister,  Count  Cassini, 
and  the  French  Minister,  Monsieur  A. 
Gerard,  had  refused  to  lay  their  creden- 
tials before  the  Emperor  in  the  Hall  of 
Tributaries,  as  being  infra  dig. 

The  Treatv  of  Shimonoseki,  which  in 
the  winter  of  1894-5  terminated  the  war 
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between  China  and  Japan,  not  only  grant- 
ed to  Japan  a  large  money  indemnity,  but 
ceded  to  Japan  the  island  of  Formosa  and 
the  peninsula  of  Liao-tung. 

The  Chinese  Government,  through  the 
assistance  of  France,  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, succeeded  in  having  this  treaty 
modified  in  so  far  that  the  Liao-tung  pen- 
insula was  retroceded  to  China. 

In  recognition  of  this  signal  service  to 
China,  France  and  Russia  succeeded  in 
gaining  admittance  to  the  Imperial  Pal- 
ace, and  in  a  solemn  audience  in  which 
the  other  Ministers  participated,  they 
saluted  for  the  first  time  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  not  in  the  Hall  of  Tributaries, 
but  in  the  palace  proper. 

To  appreciate  the  success  of  this  diplo- 
matic victory,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
even  the  allies  who  entered  Peking  in 
i860  were  not  received  in  audience,  and 
that  the  Ministers  had  vainly  attempted 
to  gain  access  to  the  palace  since  1874. 

In  February,  1897,  the  writer,  then 
United  States  Consul  at  Tientsin,  China, 
was  invited  by  our  Minister  at  Peking, 
Colonel  Charles  Denby,  to  accompany 
him  to  the  annual  audience,  accorded  by 
the  Emperor  in  the  Imperial  Palace  to  the 
representatives  of  the  foreign  Powers, 
with  their  suites. 

The  hour  of  the  audience  was  set  for 
11  a.m.  At  10.30  the  members  of  the 
various  Legations,  who  had  repaired 
thither  in  official  chairs  with  all  the  in- 
signia of  their  rank,  met  at  the  west  gate 
of  the  Forbidden  City.  The  chairs  were 
left  at  this  entrance,  and  the  Ministers  in 
the  order  of  precedence,  followed  by  their 
suites,  walked  a  short  distance  to  a  large 
reception  room.  Colonel  Denby  being 
the  Doyen  of  the  Diplomatic  Body,  head- 
ed the  line ;  his  fine  presence  and  com- 
manding figure,  altho  clothed  in  plain 
evening  dress,  offsetting  the  gold  lace, 
cocked  hats  and  grande  tcnuc  of  the  Eu- 
ropean diplomats. 

We  were  met  in  this  reception  hall  by 
the  members  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamcn, 
headed  bv  Prince  Kung  and  Prince 
Ching.  Kung  is  now  dead  and  Prince 
Ching  has  proved  himself  during  the 
present  crisis  the  stanch  friend  of  the 
Ministers  in  their  peril. 

After  tea  had  been  copiously  served  we 
were  escorted  to  a  row  of  small  booths 
erected  especially  for  the  purpose,  ad- 
joining the  Imperial  Palace  grounds.     In 


a  few  minutes  the  Chinese  attendants  on 
every  hand  cried  "  Hwang-ti  laila  !  "  "  the 
Emperor  is  coming !  " 

We  then  lined  up  and  viewed  the  Im- 
perial cortege,  the  Emperor's  yellow  chair 
preceded  and  followed  by  the  Imperial 
guard  of  Manchus,  crossing  the  palace 
yard  in  the  direction  of  the  audience 
chamber,  or  hall. 

After  the  Emperor  had  taken  his  seat 
upon  a  throne — on  a  raised  dais,  placed 
in  front  of  a  large  inscription  on  white 
marble — the  Ministers,  headed  by  the 
Doyen,  Colonel  Denby,  followed  by  their 
suites,  marched  toward  the  reception  hall 
in  solemn  state,  and  entered  the  same  by 
the  central  door,  the  stone  steps  leading 
to  which  were  covered  by  cocoanut  mats, 
to  deaden  the  sound  of  approach.  The 
throne  upon  which  sat  the  young  Em- 
peror, Kuang-su,  beside  whom  on  right 
and  left  stood  princes  of  the  blood,  faced 
this  central  entrance. 

As  the  Ministers  advanced  to  the  rail 
before  the  throne,  placed  a  few  feet  in 
front  of  it  and  strongly  suggesting  an 
altar  rail  before  a  precious  image,  they 
bowed  low  three  times.  The  Doyen 
stood  directly  in  front  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  other  Ministers  in  a  line  on  either 
side  of  him. 

The  second  row  was  composed  of  Sec- 
retaries of  Legation,  Consuls  and  inter- 
preters. 

The  third  row  comprised  the  student- 
interpreters  (embryo-consuls)  of  the 
various  Legations. 

Colonel  Denby,  as  Doyen,  then  took 
a  step  forward,  and  after  bowing  low, 
read  in  English  an  address  to  the  Em- 
peror, which  was  immediately  translated 
into  Chinese  by  the  Senior  Interpreter, 
M.  Popoff,  of  the  Russian  Legation. 
Prince  Kung  then  mounted  the  steps  of 
the  throne  to  the  Emperor's  left,  and 
prostrating  himself,  delivered  the  speech 
to  the  Emperor  in  Manchu. 

The  Emperor  then  addressed  a  few 
words  to  Prince  Kung,  who  retired  back- 
ward from  the  throne,  and  on  behalf  of 
the  Emperor  addressed  the  Ministers  in 
Chinese.  M.  Popoff  reproduced  this  ad- 
dress in  French,  the  main  purport  of 
which  was  the  hope  that  peace  between 
China  and  the  different  Powers  would 
never  again  be  disturbed,  and  that  the 
Ministers  convey  his  s^ood  wishes  to  their 
sovereigns  and  presidents. 
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This  ceremony  was  terminated  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  method  of  exit  was  by  backing  out 
of  the  door  to  the  right,  and  bowing  three 
times.     The  object  of  leaving  thus,  by 


richly  dressed  in  Manchu  costume.  He 
wore  the  usual  black  official  hat  sur- 
mounted with  button,  from  which  ex- 
tended at  the  back  a  peacock's  feather. 
There  was  nothing  in  his  costume  which 


the  side  door,  was  to  obviate  the  necessity 
of  presenting  one's  back  to  the  view  of 
the  Emperor. 

The  Emperor,  a  weary,  wan-eyed 
young  man  of  pleasing  appearance,  tho 
listless   in   expression,   was   simply  but 


would  indicate  to  the  unpracticed  eye  that 
the  wearer  was  any  one  but  a  high  official. 
Behind  a  large  peacock  feather  screen, 
directly  to  his  right,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Empress  Dowager  was  watching  the 
entire  proceedings,  alert  but  unseen. 
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The  various  palace  buildings  were  very 
ornate  and  surmounted  by  yellow  tiled 
roofs.  The  grounds  were  artistically 
laid  out,  and  were  extremely  neat.  As 
it  was  midwinter  no  flowers  were  visible. 

There  were  glimpses  of  beautifully 
arched  bridges,  fantastically  decorated 
with  stone  figures  and  images,  and  alto- 
gether the  scene  within  the  palace 
grounds,  with  its  imposing  buildings,  was 
beyond  one's  preconceived  notion  of 
Oriental,  or  at  least,  of  Chinese  splendor. 

After  regaining  our  outer  garments  we 
departed  as  we  came  by  the  western  gate, 
the  path  down  which  we  walked  being 
lined  by  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  common, 
dull-looking  individuals  dressed  in  ordi- 
nary Chinese  civilian  clothing. 

Some  of  the  palace  eunuchs  become 
very  powerful  and  influential  in  matters 


of  state;  those  we  saw  were  no  doubt 
simply  palace  attendants  or  servants. 

The  fact  which  is  most  impressive,  with 
respect  to  an  Imperial  audience,  so  sim- 
ple and  far  from  awe-inspiring  in  itself, 
is  that  the  Chinese  have  striven  so  stren- 
uously to  retain  in  the  person  of  their 
Emperor  the  sanctity  of  a  governing 
force  the  moral  influence  of  which  has 
alone  kept  knit  together  the  great  con- 
glomeration of  provinces  known  as  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

It  seems  as  tho  the  vail  being  once  rent, 
the  doom  of  an  ancient  regime  had  been 
sealed,  the  continuance  of  which  de- 
pended as  it  were  upon  the  seclusion 
within  the  holy  of  holies,  from  the  pro- 
fane gaze  of  mortals,  of  the  Son  of 
Heaven. 

New  Vork  City. 


The    Coming    English    Parliament. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,   M.P. 


WE  are  all  looking  out  for  the  gen- 
eral election,  which  is  almost 
sure  to  come  within  the  next 
month,  and  may  come  even  earlier,  if 
some  sensational  event  in  South  Africa 
should  bring  the  war  to  a  close,  and  give 
the  Government  a  chance  of  appealing 
to  the  country  with  all  the  show  of  com- 
pleted victory.  The  opinion  almost  uni- 
versally entertained  here  is  that  the  Con- 
servative government  will  win  the  day, 
and  the  only  question  seriously  discussed 
is  whether  it  will  return  to  power  with  an 
increased  or  diminished  majority.  There 
is  a  prevailing  report  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury will  not  again  accept  the  position  of 
Prime  Minister — that  he  is  weary  of  the 
troubles  and  responsibilities  of  leader- 
ship, has  for  a  long  time  back  had  no 
heart  in  his  work,  and  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  exist- 
ence in  comparative  seclusion.  It  is 
quite  certain  that  during  the  troubles  of 
the  last  year  or  so  he  has  greatly  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers. He  holds  the  office  of  Foreign 
Secretary  as  well  as  the  position  of  Prime 
Minister,  and  yet  since  the  rising  of  Par- 
liament he  has  withdrawn  himself  from 
England  altogether,  and  almost  buried 
himself   in    seclusion   on   the   Continent. 


leaving  his  colleagues  to  do  the  best  they 
could  with  the  crisis  in  China  and  the 
settlement  in  South  Africa.  I  have  heard 
it  said  by  some  who  profess  to  know  that 
Lord  Salisbury's  heart  was  never  in  the 
policy  which  forced  on  the  South  African 
War,  that  up  to  the  last  he  still  be- 
lieved a  war  might  be  avoided,  and  in  the 
end  allowed  himself  to  be  forced  to  ac- 
cept the  responsibilities  of  measures 
which  he  would  never  have  undertaken 
of  his  own  accord.  It  may  be  safely  af- 
firmed that  Lord  Salisbury  has  no  sym- 
pathy whatever  with  the  policy  of  the 
Jingo,  or,  to  use  the  more  polite  term,  of 
the  Imperialist.  He  is  a  statesman  of  a 
highly  intellectual  order,  more  given  to 
reflection  than  to  action,  more  apt  at  crit- 
icism than  at  initiative.  I  think  nature 
intended  him  to  be  a  literary  man  rather 
than  a  politician,  and  we  all  know  that 
during  those  years  of  his  early  life  when 
he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  literature 
he  displayed  a  capacity,  in  that  way. 
which  made  many  of  us  regret  that  he 
ever  allowed  himself  to  become  absorbed 
in  politics.  lie  is  a  statesman  of  the 
highest  character,  utterly  incapable  of 
anything  deceitful  or  ignoble,  but  he  has 
long  been  forced  into  a  false  position  by 
the   demands   of  his  party   and  the  re- 
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sponsibilities  of  his  station,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  would  find  it 
an  unqualified  relief  if  he  could  withdraw 
altogether  from  the  work  of  government. 
I  need  hardly  say  that  I  have  never  been 
a  political  follower  of  Lord  Salisbury, 
and,  indeed,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
ever  given  a  vote  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  support  of  any  measure,  great 
or  small,  which  represented  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  Lord  Salisbury's  party. 
But  I  have  always  had  a  high  respect  for 
Lord  Salisbury's  ability  and  character, 
and  I  think  the  average  of  English  pub- 
lic life  will  be  lowered  whenever  he  with- 
draws from  his  position  as  a  leader  in 
politics. 

The  question  then  arises,  Who  is  to  be 
Lord  Salisbury's  successor  if  his  party 
should  return  to  power  and  he  should  de- 
cline to  be  its  leader  any  longer.  Now 
there  are  only,  I  think,  two  men  likely  to 
be  suggested  for  the  vacant  place,  and 
these  are  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  The  claims  of  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  are  founded,  first, 
upon  his  rank,  and  next  upon  his  solid- 
ity, or,  I  think,  I  might  even  say  stolidity, 
of  character.  In  England  I  need  not  say 
that  rank  and  birth  count  for  a  great  deal 
where  the  leadership  of  a  political  party 
is  concerned  ;  and,  in  deed,  nothing  short 
i  if  political  genius  of  the  very  highest  or- 
der could  atone  for  the  want  of  birth  and 
rank  in  any  one  who  aspires  to  be  Prime 
Minister.  Now  so  far  as  birth  and  rank 
are  concerned  no  one  can  well  take  a 
higher  place  than  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  I  should  say  that  if  he  is  real- 
ly ambitious  to  be  Prime  Minister  he  has 
only  to  hold  his  ground,  give  it  out  that 
he  is  not  unwilling,  and  quietly  wait  un- 
til the  Queen  sends  for  him.  It  is  not 
certain,  however,  that  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire has  any  ambition  in  that  way ; 
and  if  he  be  unwilling  to  accept  the 
wearisome  responsibilities  of  the  place 
the  next  likely  man  is  Mr.  Arthur  Bal- 
four, who  is  Lord  Salisbury's  nephew, 
and  already  holds  the  high  position  of 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Leader 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Now,  I  do 
not  believe  that  nature  in  her  oddest 
moods  can  ever  have  started  two  men 
as  possible  rivals  for  any  place  or  prize 
who  were  more  utterly  unlike  each  other, 
in  mind,  manners,  temperament,  and  even 
appearance,   than   the   Duke   of   Devon- 


shire and  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour.  The  Duke 
of  Devonshire  is  a  man  of  some  solid 
ability ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  stolidity 
rather  than  solidity  would  seem  to  most 
of  us  to  be  his  principal  characteristic. 
His  very  appearance  speaks  of  heaviness 
and  slowness — I  cannot  imagine  any 
such  thing  as  a  flash  of  intellect  lighting 
him  up.  He  has  often,  no  doubt,  come 
to  right  conclusions  on  various  subjects, 
but  the  conclusions  would  seem  to  have 
been  reached  by  some  slow  process  of 
mental  rumination  which  must  take  its 
due  time,  no  matter  what  might  be  hap- 
pening in  the  outer  world.  I  suppose  he 
must  have  read  some  books,  but,  altho  I 
have  heard  him  make  a  great  many 
speeches  I  never  found  in  any  one  of 
them  the  faintest  suggestion  that  he  had 
indulged  himself  in,  or  constrained  him- 
self to,  such  study.  Mr.  Arthur  Bal- 
four, on  the  other  hand,  is  all  lightness, 
brightness  and  alertness ;  he  is  a  reader, 
a  lover  of  books,  and  even  a  scholar;  he 
is  full  of  "  philosophical  doubts  "  on  all 
manner  of  subjects,  he  is  an  animated  and 
sometimes  a  brilliant  speaker,  apt  and 
ready  in  the  cut  and  thrust  of  political  de- 
bate, quick  of  temper,  sometimes  rather 
hot  of  speech,  but  habitually  most  genial 
in  manner  and  regarded  with  friendly 
and  kindly  feelings  by  those  who  are 
most  thoroughly  opposed  to  him  in  polit- 
ical opinions.  If  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire should  desire  to  be  Prime  Minister 
he  would  be  only  a  ponderous  figure- 
head. If  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  should 
come  in  for  the  office,  he  would  certain- 
ly try  to  steer  the  ship,  and  some  people 
think  would  be  very  likely,  out  of  pure 
lightness  of  heart,  to  run  her  before  long 
against  a  rock. 

I  hear  with  much  interest  and  gratifica- 
tion that  Mr.  John  Albert  Bright,  eldest 
son  of  the  great  orator,  who  played  so 
important  a  part  in  English  political  life 
for  many  years,  is  about  to  become  a 
candidate  at  the  general  election  for  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
John  Albert  Bright  sat  for  some  years  as 
a  member  of  the  House  in  a  former  Par- 
liament, but  he  took  hardly  any  part  in 
debate,  and  of  late  it  was  believed  that 
he  had  entirely  given  up  public  life.  He 
spoke,  however,  at  more  than  one  great 
meeting  during  the  progress  of  the  war 
in  South  Africa,  and  he  took  the  tone 
which  every  one  might  have  expected  to 
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hear  from  the  son  of  such  a  father.  I 
hear  now  that  if  he  is  elected  to  the  new 
Parliament  he  will  take  a  more  prom- 
inent part  in  debate  than  he  did  during 
his  former  time  of  membership,  and  that 
he  will  endeavor  to  raise,  once  again,  the 
banner  of  that  great  cause  of  peace  and 
freedom  which  his  father  upheld  so  long 
and  with  such  magnificent  effect.  Mr. 
Bright,  the  younger,  is  well  known  to  be 
a  man  of  thought  and  ability,  but  he  has 
as  yet  given  the  world  little  opportunity 
of  estimating  his  capacity  for  parlia- 
mentary debate.  I  sincerely  hope  that 
he  may  prove  a  great  success  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  man  with  his 
views  and  with  the  courage  to  maintain 
them  is  much  wanted  there  just  now; 
and  if  the  elder  Bright  could  have  lived 
to  be  an  influence  in  English  politics, 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  we  might 
perhaps  have  escaped  the  rule  of  the 
Jingo  and  been  saved  from  the  South 
African  war. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  among 
the  new  candidates  for  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment is  Mr.  Anthony  Hope,  the  eminent 
novelist  and  dramatist.  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope  comes  forward  as  a  Liberal,  and 
indeed  as  a  Radical,  an  advocate  of  peace, 
retrenchment  and  reform,  the  policy 
which  was  proclaimed  in  these  watch- 
words of  the  great  Liberal  Party  of  for- 
mer years.  He  has  the  full  courage  of 
his  opinions,  and  altho  he  is  fond  of  what 
is  called  society,  he  is  not  likely  to  modify 
in  the  least  degree  the  tone  of  his  polit- 
ical utterances  in  order  that  it  might 
propitiate  the  good  will  of  the  West  End. 
Most  cordially  do  I  wish  success  to  Mr. 
Anthony  Hope,  in  whose  company,  as 
well  as  in  whose  books,  I  have  had  many 
a  delightful  hour. 

As  I  have  been  speaking  of  books  I 
may  say  something  about  a  book  which 
I  have  lately  been  reading  with  great 
interest.  It  is  called  ;<  The  Belle  of 
Toorak,"  and  is  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  W. 
Hornung,  the  author  of  some  other  suc- 
cessful  novels,  some  of  them  bright  and 
one  at  least  rather  stern  and  melancholy. 
The  new  novel  is  a  story  of  Australian 
life,  and  Mr.  Hornung's  powers  of  de- 
scription are  so  vivid  and  so  creative  that 
he  seems  to  bring  every  scene  in  the 
strange  bush  life  which  he  pictures  as 
clearly  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader  as 
if  the  reader  were  his  actual  companion 


in  gazing  on  the  scene  itself.  The  Story 
is  one  of  deep  and  romantic  interest,  but 
its  interest  and  its  romance  depend  much 
more  on  the  development  and  the  antag- 
onism of  human  character  than  on  mere 
bush-ranging  adventure.  The  novel  by 
Mr.  Hornung,  which  I  have  already  de- 
scribed as  rather  stern  and  melancholy 
in  its  tone,  would  some  years  ago  have 
been  called  a  novel  with  a  purpose.  Its 
title  was  "  The  Rogue's  March,"  and  its 
object  was  to  describe  the  horrors  of  the 
old  system  of  convict  transportation  to 
the  Australasian  Colony.  Mr.  Horn- 
ung is  much  too  young  a  man  to  have 
seen  anything  of  the  abominations  of  the 
system  in  its  working  days,  but  he  has 
evidently  studied  the  whole  subject  with 
intense  care  and  assiduity,  and  he  has 
given  us  a  novel  to  which  the  future  his- 
torian may  refer  with  confidence  as  an 
authority  on  the  disciplines,  the  prac- 
tices, and  the  punishments  maintained 
by  authority  and  law  in  the  old  days.  I 
was  able  to  understand  and  appreciate 
Mr.  Hornung's  book  all  the  more  be- 
cause, during  the  first  year  of  my  Par- 
liamentary life,  I  had  occasion  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  the  whole  subject  from 
books  and  documents  in  the  library  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  I  was,  there- 
fore, able  to  form  some  judgment  as  to 
the  fidelity  with  which  Mr.  Hornung 
had  accomplished  his  task.  The  new 
novel,  "  The  Belle  of  Toorak,"  is  not,  in 
this  sense  a  novel  with  a  purpose,  it  is  a 
genuine  and  a  thrilling  piece  of  ro- 
mance ;  but  it  has  a  touch  here  and  there 
of  the  abominable  old  system  which  re- 
minded me  of  the  author's  former  work. 
Mr.  Hornung,  altho  he  belongs  to  the 
old  country  by  birth  and  parentage, 
spent  some  time  in  Australia,  and  is  able 
to  picture  its  scenery  and  its  life  with  a 
masterly  hand.  "  Advance  Australia  " 
is  the  motto  of  the  new  Commonwealth, 
and  certainly  Australia  has  been  advanc- 
ing for  some  time  back  in  literature  as 
well  as  in  material  prosperity.  We  have 
several  Australian  novelists  who  hold 
leading  places  in  the  English  fiction  of 
the  present  day — such  novelists,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  famous  author  of  "  Rob- 
bery Under  Arms,"  who  does  not  put  his 
name  to  his  stories,  as  Mrs.  Campbell 
Praed  and  as  Mr.  Hornung  himself.  The 
old  country  has  good  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  new  Commonwealth. 

London,  England. 


Two    American    Boys. 


By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 


I  HAVE  just  read  two  fragments  of 
autobiography,  which  seem  to  me 
to  be  curiously  suggestive  of  mean- 
ings which  the  authors  did  not  intend,  but 
which  concern  us  all.  They  are  sketches 
of  their  hoyhood,  written  by  two  middle 
aged  men  still  living.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain likeness  in  the  stories.  Both  men 
are  Americans  to  the  heart's  core ;  both 
from  infancy  fought  poverty  hand  to 
hand,  striving  to  make  the  best  out  of 
their  lives ;  and  both,  like  Jacob,  were 
crippled  in  the  fight.  Only  it  was  no 
angel,  but  Society,  the  spirit  of  American 
Civilization,  as  we  love  to  call  it,  which 
laid  its  hand  on  them  to  shrivel  their 
sinews. 

One  of  these  stories  is  in  a  queer  little 
yellow  volume  called  "  The  Middle  Five." 
It  is  a  boy's  book;  and  any  boy  worthy 
of  the  name  must  delight  in  it. 

The  scene  is  the  school  in  which  Frank 
La  Flesche,  the  writer,  was  educated. 
The  boys,  as  in  every  other  school, 
formed  cliques  or  "  gangs  "  to  which  they 
gave  names,  such  as  the  "  Big  Seven,"  or 
"  Little  Four."  This  is  the  story  of  The 
Middle  Five: 

The  pupils  all  belonged  to  a  class 
which,  tho  very  poor,  more  than  any  other 
in  this  country,  attaches  importance  to 
good  manners.  The  boys  from  their 
birth  are  taught  personal  reserve,  self- 
control,  profound  respect  to  their  elders 
and  a  fine  courtesy  to  old  and  young, 
rich  and  poor. 

Gathered  in  this  school  they  were  much 
like  other  hobble-de-hoys  of  their  age. 
A  new  boy,  as  in  Rugby  or  Eton,  had  to 
prove  that  he  was  no  sneak  or  coward  by 
at  least  one  good  fight. 

The  hero,  Brush,  a  lonely  little  fellow 
with  no  home  nor  mother  to  go  to  in  vaca- 
tion, the  pet  of  the  teachers,  warns  Frank 
honestly  at  the  outset. 

"  You  must  fight,  or  the  boys  will  never 
be  done  teasing  you.     Fight !  " 

The  Middle  Five  get  into  countless 
scrapes.  They  are  no  saints,  but  neither 
are  they  villains — just  wholesome,  big- 


natured,  reckless  boys.  The  "  stunt  "  set 
before  their  brains  is  of  unusual  difficulty, 
but  they  grapple  it  like  men.  For  their 
play  they  shoot,  they  ride  horses  bare- 
backed, they  run  away  and  go  hunting — 
and  when  thrashed  for  their  misdoings 
set  their  teeth  and  bear  it  without  a  word 
and — never  lie.  They  have  their  little 
sweethearts,  who  cry  when  they  are  beat- 
en, and  softly  stroke  the  sore  backs  to 
make  them  well.  Their  mothers,  like 
all  other  boys'  mothers,  make  ready  little 
feasts  for  them  when  they  come  home, 
and  are  proud  of  their  prizes. 

There  is  a  pathetic  little  story  in  the 
book,  but  I  shall  not  hint  at  it,  for  it  is 
true;  and  you  should  read  it  yourselves 
as  it  is  written  there. 

The  other  sketch  is  a  disjointed  ac- 
count of  the  struggles  of  another 
boy  to  get  any  education  at  all.  The 
only  chance  for  him  was  at  one  place  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast.  How  he  walked, 
ragged  and  barefoot,  hundreds  of  miles 
working  for  his  food  when  he  could  find 
work,  begging  when  he  could  not — how 
he  was  rebuffed  and  encouraged ;  how 
the  chance  at  last  came  for  him  to  be 
taught  provided  he  paid  for  the  teaching 
by  years'  hard  labor — this,  with  the  end 
of  it  all,  is  good  reading. 

No  man  in  this  country  is  doing  nobler 
work  for  it  or  for  its  people  to-day  than 
this  same  ragged  boy,  who  set  out  that 
day  penniless,  ragged  and  friendless,  to 
conquer  life.  No  leader  among  us,  of 
any  rank  or  color,  has  proved  himself 
more  effective,  more  sane,  or  more  just 
than  that  poor  negro — Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington. 

The  stories  are  very  human — both  of 
them.  One  boy  was  an  Indian,  the  other 
a  negro.  But  in  their  thinkings  and  do- 
ings, in  their  loves  and  dislikes,  their  am- 
bitions, their  struggles  to  be  manly  and 
brave  and  like  their  idea  of  God — they 
might  have  been  white  as  you  are,  your 
brothers  or  your  sons. 

And  yet  you  put  them  outside  <-he  gate 
— because  of  the  color  of  their  skins ! 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The    Debt    Owed    to    Smith    College. 

By  Charles  F.   Thwing,   D.D.,   LL.D  , 

President  of  the  College  for  Women  of  Western  Reserve  University. 


EACH  college  confers  upon  the  com- 
munity general  advantages,  but 
each  college  also  makes  special  of- 
ferings for  the  benefit  of  humanity.  Vas- 
sar  is  an  example  of  wholesomeness  of 
collegiate  condition  and  living.  Welles- 
ley  represents,  together  with  many  other 
excellencies,  a  high  type  of  ethical  and 
intellectual  earnestness  and  also  a  noble 
ideal  of  human  service.  Bryn  Mawr  has 
stood,  and  still  stands,  for  fine  scholarship 
and  gentle  dignity.  At  this  time,  there- 
fore, when  Smith  College  is  celebrating 
the  completion  of  twenty-five  years  of 
academic  history,  it  is  fitting  to  ask  what 
are  the  special  debts  which  the  world 
owes  to  Smith  College. 

i.  Smith  College  represents  and  em- 
bodies the  happiness  of  the  life  of  col- 
lege girls.  All  college  girls  are,  as  a 
race,  happy  beings.  Why  should  they 
not  be?  But  the  students  of  Smith  Col- 
lege have  always  seemed  to  me  to  repre- 
sent happiness  a  bit  more  happy  than 
many  have.  It  is  a  very  healthy  and 
hearty  happiness,  a  happiness  such  as  be- 
longs to  good  women,  who  are  living 
good  lives,  under  good  conditions.  The 
special  causes,  too,  of  this  happiness  are 
not  hard  to  find.  The  freedom  of  life  rep- 
resents an  important  condition.  Rules 
play  an  insignificant  part  in  the  Smith 
constitution  and  life.  "  Atmospheres  " 
and  tendencies  are  more  influential  and 
present  than  specific  restrictions.  The 
peril  of  overwork  is  not  so  present  as  in 
some  colleges.  Scholarship  .is  regarded 
— at  it  ought  to  be  in  the  undergraduate 
college — rather  as  a  means  than  as  an 
end.     1    have    never   heard    of   a    Smith 

wreck,  as.  alas!   I  have  heard  of  a  

wreck.  Nature,  through  river  and  moun- 
tain, gives  a  beauty  which  ministers  to 
happiness,  and  material  atmospheres, 
which,  as  well  as  the  spiritual,  minister 
to  physical  soundness,  Lowell's  remark 
of  an  English  University  that  "the  very 
stones  seem  happier  for  being  here  "  ran 
be  aoplied  to  the  girls  who  constitute 
Smith  College.  The  witty  scholar  of 
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Dublin  who  put  over  the  doorway  of  the 
room  of  his  dean  an  inscription,  "  For 
his  amusement  and  instruction,"  has  no 
counterpart  in  Smith  College.  But  if  one 
should  unite  "  amusement "  and  "  in- 
struction "  into  the  word  happiness,  the 
remark  might  possibly  have  some  applica- 
tion. For  the  life  of  the  teacher  at 
Smith  College  and  all  the  conditions  of 
life  seem  to  minister  to  the  happiness  of 
the  students. 

2.  Smith  College  represents  attrac- 
tiveness of  the  college  for  girls  of 
wealth.  The  girl  of  soft  circumstances, 
like  the  boy,  has  a  difficult  task  before 
herself.  Her  task  is  not  so  difficult  as 
her  brother's,  altho  it  is  difficult  enough. 
The  temptation  of  the  rich  boy  is  the 
temptation  of  indolence  and  of  appetite. 
The  temptation  of  the  rich  girl  is  the 
temptation  of  admiration,  of  selfishness 
and  of  materialism  in  thought  and  feel- 
ing. The  temptation  of  the  poor  girl  is 
hardness  of  heart  and  bitterness  of  spirit. 
For  the  rich  girl  the  college  ought  to  do 
very  much.  The  college  touches  the  no- 
blest motives  for  spiritual  living.  It  aids 
in  getting  a  just  appreciation  of  values. 
It  gives  idealism  and  elevation  of  char- 
acter, as  Jowett  says  religion  does.  It 
teaches  the  worth  of  wealth  as  a  means 
and  the  worthlessness  of  wealth  as  an 
end.  It  teaches  every  woman  who  is 
rich  to  be  with  the  poor  without  their 
thinking  or  feeling  that  she  is  rich  or 
without  her  thinking  that  she  is  either 
rich  or  poor.  It  gives  a  simplicity  and 
nobility  of  bearing  which  wealth,  earned 
or  inherited,  cannot  give.  Such  bless- 
ings, and  similar.  Smith  College  has 
given  and  is  giving  to  hundreds  of  girls. 

I  might  also  say  that  Smith  College 
upholds  a  high  ideal  of  the  worth  of  the 
home  in  human  society,  but  contenting 
myself,  at  the  editor's  suggestion,  with 
brevity,  T  beg  to  say  that: 

3.  Smith  College  illustrates  the  worth 
of  having  a  first-rate  financier  as  a  col- 
lege president.  Smith  College  began 
with  an  endowment  not  large,  and  the 
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college  has  lived  and  worked  these  twen- 
ty-five years  without  receiving  large 
gifts ;  but  nevertheless  the  college  has 
gone  forward  from  year  to  year  as  if 
money  were  abundant.  The  college  has 
built  dormitory  after  dormitory.  Hub- 
bard has  followed  Washburn,  Hatfield, 
and  Wallace  and  Lawrence  and  Dick- 
inson and  Tyler  and  Allbright  in  swift 
succession.  Equipment  has  been  added 
to  equipment.  The  Chemistry  Building 
has  followed  the  Lilly  Scientific  Build- 
ing, and  the  noble  Seelye  Hall  has  fol- 
lowed them  each.  The  teaching  force 
has  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  all 
these  expenditures  have  been  met  largely 
from  the  receipts  from  students.  The 
financial  record  of  Smith  College,  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  is  a  unique  record.       It 


represents  more  closely  than  almost  any 
other  college  the  principle  of  self-crea- 
tion— it  has  made  itself  out  of  itself.  Of 
course,  conditions  have  been  favorable 
to  such  a  great  result,  but  to  the  Presi- 
dent more  than  to  all  other  causes  be- 
longs the  Smith  College  of  to-day. 

Of  course,  other  debts  the  community 
owes  to  Smith  College,  but  these  three  to 
which  I  beg  to  allude,  the  happiness  of 
the  college  girls,  the  attractiveness  of  the 
college  to  girls  of  wealth,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  first-rate  financiering,  represent 
three  advantages  which  Smith  College 
confers  upon  the  collegiate  and  the  gen- 
eral community  and  which  the  commu- 
nity is  as  grateful  to  recognize  as  it  is  un- 
able to  pay. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Church    Property    in    the    Philippines 

By  Albert  Gardner  Robinson. 

[Mr.  Robinson,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  correspondent  of    The  Evening  Post  of  this  city  in  the  Philippines. 
He  has  just  returned  to  this  country. — Editor] 


OX  the  1st  of  October,  1898,  the  Com- 
missions appointed  by  Spain  and 
the  United  States  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  mutual  relations,  met  in  the 
city  of  Paris.  The  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Commission  were  gentlemen  of  well 
known  ability  and  integrity.  Probably 
no  better  selection  could  have  been  made. 
But  it  is  unfortunate  that  they,  in  com- 
mon with  most  of  their  fellow  citizens, 
possessed  but  limited  knowledge  of  many 
intricate  details  concerning  the  people 
and  the  customs  of  the  countries  whose 
future  hung  upon  their  determinations. 
It  was  equally  unfortunate  for  their  own 
country. 

Article  8,  of  the  treaty  there  effected, 
reads  as  follows : 

"  In  fulfilment  of  the  first  three  articles, 
Spam  abandons  Cuba  and  cedes  in  Porto  Rico, 
in  all  the  other  West  Indian  Islands,  in  the 
Island  of  Guam,  and  in  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago, all  the  buildings,  fortresses,  barracks, 
establishments,  public  roads,  and,  in  short,  all 
those  things  which,  by  custom  or  right,  consti- 
tute public  property  and  appertain  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  Spanish  crown.  Although 
quite  unnecessary  to  do  so,  it  is  hereby  declared 
that  the  abandonment  and  cession  stipulated 
shall  in  no  way  affect  the  property  and  riglits 
accorded  by  custom  or  law  to  the  holders  of 
goods  of  any  sort  in  the  provinces,  cities,  pub- 


lic or  private  establishments,  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical corporations,  or  any  other  collectivity 
which  has  any  legal  right  to  acquire  goods  or 
rights  in  the  ceded  or  abandoned  territories, 
and  the  same  applies  to  the  rights  and  proper- 
ties of  individuals  of  every  nationality  whatso- 
ever." 

Apparently,  the  provisions  of  this  ar- 
ticle are  in  all  ways  fair,  just,  and  honor- 
able. They  lay  down  the  principles  of  re- 
spect for  property  rights  of  whatever 
kind  or  class.  Ordinarily,  they  would  be 
complete  and  wholly  satisfactory.  But 
there  exists,  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  a 
complexity  between  the  Church,  the 
State,  and  the  people,  the  details  of 
which  were  not  fully  known  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission,  and  the  very 
honesty  and  straightforwardness  of  this 
article  constitute  the  doorway  through 
which  from  seven  to  seventy  devils  are 
likely  to  enter  in  and  torment  us. 

Were  it  that  the  establishment  of  legal 
titles  to  the  property  of.  civilians  as  in- 
dividuals or  as  civil  corporations  was 
alone  concerned,  the  provisions  would  be 
ample  and  the  problem  simplified.  The 
trouble,  and  it  may  be  serious  trouble, 
arises  in  the  apparent  guarantee  of  titles 
to  property  held  by  "  ecclesiastical  bod- 


CHURCH     AT   VILLAGE   OF   CALOOCAN, 
Four  miles  north  from  Manila,  showing  effect  of  shots  fired  in  active  engagements  in  its  vicinity. 


ies  under  custom  or  law."  The  follow- 
ing questions  are  already  raised : 

Do  the  monastic  orders  rightfully  own 
any  property  whatever? 

Out  of  their  unknown  but  unquestion- 
ably immense  holdings,  what  portion  is 
rightfully  theirs,  and  what  portion  is  held 
under  title  which  is  doubtful  in  either  law 
or  morals? 

What  results,  not  only  in  the  Philip- 
pines but  throughout  the  world,  are  like- 
ly to  follow  the  cancellations  of  any  or  all 
of  these  titles  and  claims  by  courts  ap- 
pointed by  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  ? 

These  are  serious  questions.  They 
constitute  a  more  important  feature  in 
our  future  relations  with  the  island  peo- 
ple than  do  the  construction  of  roads  and 
docks  or  the  adjustment  of  taxes  and  tar- 
iffs. 

The  old  walled  city  of  Manila  stands 
upon  an  irregularly  shaped  plot  cover- 
ing, approximately,  two-thirds  of  a 
square  mile.  It  is  not  only  the  seat  of  the 
official  State  government,  but,  as  well, 
the  headquarters  of  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities. About  one-third  of  the  entire 
area  is  owned  and  occupied  by  the  va- 
rious orders,  the  Dominicans,  the  Fran- 


ciscans, the  Augustines,  and  Recoletos. 
The  Jesuits  also  have  their  establishment. 
Besides  the  great  cathedral,  each  order 
has  its  separate  church  building,  its 
chapels,  chapter  houses,  and  residences 
for  the  hundreds  of  friars. 

Outside  the  walled  city  are  the  wards 
or  districts,  generally  included  by  for- 
eigners under  the  title  of  Manila,  of  Er- 
mite,  Malate,  Binondo,  Tondo,  Sta.  Cruz, 
Sampaloc,  Quiapo,  and  others.  Each  of 
these  has  its  imposing  and  costly  church, 
and  most  of  them  have  one  or  more 
smaller  chapels.  Outside  and  clustered 
around  the  larger  city  are  the  outlying 
towns  and  villages  of  Caloocan,  Pan- 
dacan,  San  Pedro  Macati,  Paco,  Singa- 
lon,  Pasay,  and  a  number  more,  all  with- 
in a  radius  of  a  few  miles  from  the  city 
proper.  Each  has  a  costly  church  edi- 
fice. Going  further  afield  throughout  the 
islands,  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  and  be 
impressed  with  the  number  of  churches 
and  their  size  and  costliness,  particular- 
ly in  regions  where  the  population  seems 
to  be  small  and  the  people  poor.  In  cit- 
ies, towns,  villages,  hamlets  and  country 
districts,  there  are  churches,  churches, 
churches.  They  are  the  finest  and  most 
costly  buildings  on  the  islands. 
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Beyond  their  holdings  in  church  edi- 
fices, the  friars  hold  or  claim  title  to  vast 
tracts  of  land,  much  of  it  the  best  and 
most  productive  on  the  islands.  They 
own  property  in  Hong-  Kong  and  else- 
where, and  have  large  deposits  of  ready 
cash  in  banks.  Their  property  titled  un- 
der law  and  claimed  under  doubtful  ti- 
tle, represents  value  which  runs  into  the 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  From 
whence  has  all  this  come?  It  may  al- 
most be  said  that  every  dollar  of  it  has 
come  from  the  pockets  of  the  little  brown 
men  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Some  of  these  church  buildings  repre- 
sent far  more  than  their  original  cost. 
The  great  cathedral  in  Manila,  for  ex- 
ample, shaken  again  and  again  by  earth- 
quakes, partly  destroyed  at  times,  has 
been  repaired  and  rebuilt  until  it  is  prac- 
tically another  building.  Costly  decora- 
tions, church  paraphernalia,  and  priestly 
vestments  have  been  replaced  and  reno- 
vated. Beyond  all  this,  the  maintenance 
of  a  huge  army  of  friars  who  live  on  the 
best  of  food  and  drink,  the  best  of  wine, 
while  their  supporters  live  on  rice  and 
fish,  comes  upon  the  daily  labors  of  the 
Filipino  people.     It  is  no  wonder  that, 


bearing  all  this,  they  should  have  risen 
from  time  to  time  in  revolt  and  demand 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  friars  and  the 
confiscation  by  the  State  of  all  the  prop- 
erty claimed  by  the  Church.  In  the  mid- 
summer of  1897,  these  demands  were  for- 
mulated in  the  following  terms : 

"  The  expulsion  of  the  friars  and  restitution 
to  the  townships  of  the  lands  which  the  friars 
have  appropriated,  dividing  the  incumbencies 
held  by  them,  as  well  as  the  episcopal  sees, 
equally  between  Peninsular  (Spanish)  and  In- 
sular (Filipino)  secular  priests. 

"  The  restitution  of  all  lands  appropriated 
by  the  friars  to  the  townships,  or  to  the  origi- 
nal owners,  or  in  default  of  finding  such  own- 
ers, the  State  is  to  put  them  up  at  public  auc- 
tion in  small  lots  of  a  value  within  the  reach 
of  all  and  payable  within  four  years,  the  same 
as  the  present  State  lands." 

The  demand  which  existed  then  ex- 
ists to-day  with  equal  if  not  greater  force, 
tho  it  is  overshadowed,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, by  matters  of  more  immediate  mo- 
ment. Upon  its  settlement  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Filipino  people  depends  the 
future  peace  of  the  islands.  Whatever 
political  conditions  may  be  established 
by  the  United  States  Government,  no 
assured  and  permanent  peace  is  possible 
until  the  question  of  these  ecclesiastics 
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and  their  property  holdings  is  acceptably 
determined  for  or  by  the  Filipino  people. 
The  issue  raised  by  many  of  the  Fili- 
pinos is  that  these  properties  have  either 


CHURCH   OF   LA   LORNA, 

In  suburbs  of  Manila,  three  miles  out.     For  many 
months  used  as  barracks  by  American  troops. 

been  taken  from  them  illegally,  under 
threat  of  disfavor  of  the  Church,  or  by 
terrorizing  the  dying  into  legacies  to  the 
monastic  orders,  or  that  they  have  been 
paid  for  by  the  people,  and  are,  therefore, 
but  held  by  the  orders  in  trust  for  the 
people.  Beyond  the  money  and  the  prod- 
uce collected  in  various  ways  directly 
from  their  parishioners,  the  orders  re- 
ceived from  the  official  government  sums 
collected  by  taxation  amounting  to  some 
three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  an- 
nually. The  argument  of  the  Filipinos 
is  simple.     It  runs : 

"  These  buildings  were  erected  for  our  bene- 
fit. The  friars  were  our  agents  in  their  erec- 
tion. Our  labor  built  them;  our  money  paid 
for  them.     They  are  ours." 

One  of  our  illustrations  shows  the  resi- 
dence buildings  of  one  of  the  monastic 
orders.  The  people  who  built  them,  paid 
for  them,  and  who  maintain  them  and 


their  inhabitants,  live,  probably  the  large 
majority,  in  nipa  huts  costing  a  few  dol- 
lars and  a  few  days'  labor.  The  Filipino 
wants  his  church.  He  gives  willingly 
toward  its  legitimate  maintenance.  He 
prefers  that  it  should  be  grand,  and  does 
not  object  to  its  being  gaudy.  But  he 
fails  to  see  just  why  he  should  be  used  by 
the  friars  solely  as  an  instrument  for  the 
enrichment  of  monastic  orders.  The  sec- 
ular parish  priest,  which  he  demands, 
would  give  him  all  that  he  now  gets, 
christening,  marriage,  burial,  absolution 
and  services  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 
He  feels  that  such  priests  would  not  rob 
him. 

The  processes  of  war  have  destroyed 
some  of  the  Church  edifices  in  the  islands, 
and  have  desecrated  others.  Such  may 
have  been  the  case  at  times,  but  I  did  not 
learn  that  Spanish  soldiers,  even  during 
military  operations,  made  a  practice  of 
turning  sanctuaries  into  barracks.  The 
Filipinos  have  done  so  to  some  extent, 
and  have,  in  a  few  instances,  destroved 


CHURCH   OF   THE  ORDER   OF   FRANCISCANS, 
In  old  walled  city  of  Manila. 

church  properties.  The  American  troops 
have  been  somewhat  less  punctilious,  and 
their  use  of  and  conduct  in  some  of  the 
church    buildings    has    scandalized    and 


GATE    IN   WALL    THROUGH    WHICH    AMERICAN    TROGTS    FIRST   ENTERED   THE   WALLED    CITY, 
Buildings  behind  wall  are  residences  ol  Friars. 


deeply  offended  many  to  whom  the 
church  is  an  object  of  sincere  venera- 
tion. The  church  at  Caloocan,  near  Ma- 
nila (see  illustration)  stands  in  the  line 
of  some  of  the  most  active  engagements, 
and  shows  the  effects  of  many  a  shot, 
tho  the  pointing  of  the  guns  held  no  pur- 
pose of  injury  to  the  building.  It  was 
only  that  the  building  stood  in  the  line 
of  fire.  The  La  Lorna  Church,  also  in 
the  immediate  suburbs  of  Manila  (see  il- 
lustration), was  in  almost  constant  use 


as  barracks  by  our  troops.  The  great 
church  in  Malabon  and  also  that  at  San 
Fernando  are  wrecks. 

I  regard  the  Church  property  ques- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the 
problems  America  has  to  face  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  It  contains  the  germs 
of  an  endless  trouble.  A  vast  amount  of 
tact,  and  wisdom,  and  skill,  will  be  re- 
quired to  guard  the  doorway  left  open 
by  the  honest  declarations  of  the  Paris 
Treaty. 

New  York  City. 


Through  Seymour  Narrows 


By  Cy  Warman. 


WE  were  down  to  watermelon  on  the 
mid-day  menu  when  the  bell 
sounded  and  the  engine  went  on 
half-stroke.  The  San  Francisco  girl, 
who  sat  at  the  captain's  right,  whose 
father  had  been  a  sea-captain,  who  knew 
a  great  deal  about  the  signs  and  won- 
ders of  the  sailor-folk,  and  was  willing 
to  know  more,  asked  the  captain  the 
cause  of  the  slow-down. 

"  Oh,"  said  he.  "  We  have  to  figure 
on  hitting  Seymour  Narrows  when  the 
tide  is  right." 

We  were  down  to  nuts  on  the  bill  of 
fare  when  the  bell  sounded  again.  The 
engines  put  on  full  speed,  and  the  near 
shore  began  to  glide  swiftly  by.  The 
San  Francisco  girl  lifted  her  long  lashes. 


Her  dark  eyes  swept  the  captain's  face 
as  the  twin  searchlights  on  a  river 
steamer  sweep  the  shore,  but  the  cap- 
tain was  busy  with  an  English  walnut. 
Presently  when  he  thought  the  bells  had 
been  forgotten  he  glanced  out  through 
the  narrow  window.  He  ran  by  the  ice- 
cream, and  barely  sipped  his  cafe  noir. 
He  drummed  on  the  table  with  the  ends 
of  his  fingers.  He  glanced  nervously 
down  the  double  row  of  faces  as  if  he 
would  like  to  say,  "  Break  away."  Not 
many  people  had  noticed  the  bell,  and 
only  a  few  seemed  to  know  that  the  ship 
had  increased  her  speed.  Only  the  San 
Francisco  girl  at  his  right,  and  the  man 
at  his  left,  paid  the  slightest  attention  to 
the  captain,  who,  by  this  time,  was  be- 
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coming  as  restive  as  a  colt  under  a  rail- 
way bridge.     Without  excusing  himself 
he  got  up,  and  stood  at  the  round  win- 
dow.    He  looked  long  and  intently  at  the 
shore    that    was    beginning    to    "  slow 
down,"  and  at  the  sea  that  was  rushing 
past  the  boat.     By  twos  and  threes  the 
diners  left  the  table,  but  long  before  the 
last  of  the  passengers  had  risen  the  cap- 
tain slipped  away  out,  and  up  to  the  pilot 
house.     No     one — not     even     the     San 
Francisco  girl — heard  what  passed  be- 
tween the  captain  and  the  first  officer, 
who  was  on  watch.     By  this  time  we 
were  well  into  the  Narrows,  and  noth- 
ing was  left  for  us  but  to  make  a  run  for 
the  rapids.     While  at  least  one-third  of 
the    first   table   were    still    feeding,   the 
stewards  all  stampeded  and  ran  up  the 
stairway  and  out  on  the  promenade  deck. 
A  twisting  sea  caught  the  keel  of  the 
ship  and  swung  her  round,  so  that,  look- 
ing out  of  the  starboard  window,  I  could 
see  her  wake.     I  got  up  and  stood  at  the 
window  as  the  captain  had  done.     The 
sun   was   just   going   down   behind   the 
hill,  the  sky  was  blue  above,  the  air  still, 
but  below  my  window  the  sea  was  boil- 
ing.    That    is   the    one    word    that    de- 
scribes the  water  that  was  swirling  be- 
neath me.     I  went  above.     By  this  time 
the  stewards  had  returned  to  their  work. 
The  gong  was  calling  the  second  table, 
but  only  a  few  people  went  down  to  dine. 
Looking  over  side  at  the  sea  we  were  go- 
ing at  the  speed  of  a  train.     Striking  the 
bow  of  the  boat  the  water  split  and  shot 
away  in  great  white  sheets,  as  the  snow 
slips  from  the  steel  wings  of  a  pilot  plow 
that  is  being  pushed  by  the  locomotive  of 
the    "  Limited."     I    had    been    standing 
amidship  on  the  port  side.     The  purser 
beckoned  and  I  stumbled  aft.     Knowing 
my  weakness  for  swift  trains,  swift  wa- 
ter and  wild  scenes,  he  had  called  me 
back  to  see   what  resembled,  more  than 
anything  else,  a  pair  of  wild  sea-horses 
that  were  racing  with  the  ship.     They 
were  just  abeam  on  the  starboard  side. 
We  appeared  to  be  gaining  on  them  at 
first,  but  now  we  were  running  neck  and 
neck.     It  were  easy  to  fancy,  in  such  a 
scene,  the  ship  a  thing  of  life,  and  now  as 
I  gazed,  breathless,  the  white  sea-horses 
became  real.     The  purser  left  me,  and, 
as  few  were  foolish  enough  to  ride  at  the 
rear,  I  stood  quite  alone  for  ten  minutes 
or  more  watching  the  race. 


Coming  out  of  my  trance  I  passed 
around  to  the  port  side  again,  and  to  my 
amazement  we  were  in  precisely  the  same 
position  in  which  we  stood  quarter  of  an 
hour  ago — just  opposite  a  little  inlet  into 
which  the  sea  was  sweeping,  driven  by 
the  rush  of  the  rising  tide. 

The  purser  said  the  channel  through 
which  we  were  steaming  was  half  a  mile 
wide.  It  looked  to  be  not  more  than  half 
that.  The  speed  of  the  boat,  or  the  tide, 
or  something,  was  terrific.  The  swirl- 
ing sea  eddied  and  boiled,  and,  breaking 
into  long  low  waves,  ran  rapidly  away 
and  beat  upon  the  frightened  shore.  The 
corkscrew  current  caught  the  keel,  and 
the  big  boat  swung  around  like  a  loco- 
motive on  a  turn  table.  Holding  the 
handrailing,  I  worked  my  way  aft  and 
around  to  the  starboard  side  again.  As 
a  matter  of  form  the  brazen  cymbal 
sounded  the  call  for  the  third  table,  but 
nobody  went  below.  I  was  pleased  to  see 
that  the  sea-horses  were  falling  behind, 
but  even  as  I  looked  the  sea  grappled 
with  the  ship,  she  pivoted,  and  the  horses 
were  ahead  again.  The  scene  was  wild, 
bewildering,  fascinating,  intoxicating, 
and  I  laughed  and  shouted,  there  alone, 
as  the  ship  swung  with  the  swing  of  the 
sea. 

Turning  to  go  back  to  the  port  side  to 
see  how  we  were  making  it,  I  ran  into  the 
big  handsome  purser.  Just  as  our  eyes 
met  another  sea  caught  the  keel,  twisted 
her  until  we  could  hear  her  spine  crack, 
shouldered  her,  lifted  her  bodily  and  shot 
her  head  first  into  the  boiling  flood.  She 
had  a  list  and  a  twist  as  she  went  down, 
and  then  she  threw  up  her  tail  like  a 
whale  making  his  final  dive.  The  purser 
put  a  friendly  hand  on  my  arm.  The 
screw  went  out  of  the  water,  and  the 
ship  trembled  so  that  we  could  scarcely 
stand  on  the  slanting  deck.  When  she 
came  up  to  blow  again  she  was  headed 
straight  for  the  shore.  When  the  pilot 
pointed  her  with  the  channel  again  I 
could  see  that  we  were  still  in  the  same 
place.  Another  twist  of  the  keel  and 
the  purser  and  I  were  thrown  across  the 
deck  and  slammed  up  against  the  railing 
on  the  starboard.  That  throw,  and  a 
glance  into  the  white  faces  along  the  rail- 
ing, sobered  me  considerably. 

"  Say,  Carroll,"  said  I.  "  How  is 
this?  We  seem  to  be  making  about  a 
mile  a  minute,  those  racing  sea-horses 
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appear  to  be  doing  as  well,  and  yet  the 
same  scenery  has  been  hanging  on  our 
left  flank  for  half  an  hour." 

The  purser,  smiling,  pressed  my  fore- 
head gently  between  his  thumb  and  fore- 
finger, shook  his  head  and  turned  away. 

J  followed  him  around  to  the  port 
again.  As  he  worked  his  way  along  the 
crowded  deck  the  frightened  people  de- 
manded to  know  why.  One  indignant 
passenger  said  nobody  but  a  lunatic 
would  try  to  put  a  ship  through  Seymour 
Narrows  at  the  worst  time  of  the  tide 
and  the  worst  tide  of  the  moon.  The 
purser,  pushing  past  them,  entered  his 
room,  and  locked  himself  up  with  "  The 
Other  Man's  Wife."  That  was  the  name 
of  the  book  he  was  reading  this  trip.  A 
tali,  dark  woman,  who  boarded  the  boat 
at  Juneau,  said  she  knew  in  advance  that 
all  this  would  happen.  She  beat  the  palm 
of  her  left  hand  with  the  fingers  of  her 
right  and  told  in  a  jerky,  semi-hyster- 
ical way  how  she  had  foreseen  and  fore- 
told all  that  was  now  taking  place.  She 
fretted  the  deck  with  the  flat  of  her  foot, 
and  talked  loud,  as  a  scared  boy  whistles 
through  a  graveyard.  The  big,  strong 
woman,  who  had  played  the  piano  that 
morning — who  had  carried  a  pack  in  the 
rush  to  Atlin — was  shaking  like  an  aspen. 

The  speed  of  the  current  was  increas- 
ing. The  stout  ship  swung  and  twisted, 
creaked  and  groaned.  A  man  came  from 
his  stateroom  with  a  life  preserver  lashed 
to  each  of  his  legs.  The  sea  was  run- 
ning so  furiously  that  it  humped  up  in 
the  center  as  it  sucked  into  the  Narrows. 
The  ship  seemed  to  be,  and  I  think  it 
really  was,  riding  on  the  crest  of  this 
raised  current.  From  the  ship  the  wa- 
ter ran  down  to  either  shore.  A  fair- 
haired  woman  threw  up  her  hands,  reeled 
and  fell  across  the  railing,  where  she 
hung  helpless,  sobbing  into  the  sea.  The 
moon  came  up  over  the  hill  and  shone 
down  on  the  dark  angry  waves.  To  my 
amazement  the  moon  stood  still — shin- 
ing steadily  through  the  pines.  I  heard 
a  grinding  of  wheels,  a  creak  in  my  men- 
tal machinery,  and  then  my  brain  seemed 
to  clear  suddenly.  Tt  was  all  simple 
enough  now.  With  the  moon  for  a  mark- 
er T  could  see  that  we  were  not  moving. 
We  were  standing  still  with  the  sea  rush- 
ing past  us  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty miles  an  hour. 

Being  perfectly  sober  now  I  wanted  to 


have  another  look  at  the  sea-horses.  To 
save  mileage  1  crossed  over  amidship, 
passing  through  the  social  hall.  A  man 
in  a  quiet  corner  was  trying  to  poke  a 
crumpled  bit  of  paper,  upon  which  he  had 
probably  written  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment, down  the  throat  of  a  bottle.  The 
San  Francisco  girl  was  pivoting  on  the 
piano  stool,  making  feeble  passes  at  the 
keyboard  as  it  swung  by  her.  The  woman 
from  Juneau  was  urging  the  chief  stew- 
ard to  see  that  her  trunk  went  off  in  case 
we  were  driven  to  the  rafts.  Stepping 
out  on  the  starboard  deck  I  could  see  my 
white  sea-horses  still  holding  their  own. 
The  moon  was  beaming  brightly  on  their 
snowy  crests. 

I  tried  again  to  fancy  that  they  were 
really  going,  but  it  was  in  vain.  I  could 
see  now  that  it  was  the  mad  sea  rushing 
at  them,  and  that  they,  as  we,  were  stand- 
ing still.  I  learned  later  that  the  two 
great  rocks  that  caused  the  sea  to  break 
so,  were,  by  actual  measurement,  thirty- 
five  feet  below  the  surface  at  high  tide. 
These  wild  waves  were  shooting  up  thir- 
ty-five feet,  and  then  leaping  ten  or  fif- 
teen feet  in  the  air. 

Passing  around  to  the  port  side  again 
I  noticed  that  the  moon  was  dropping 
slowly  back.  Looking  ahead  we  could 
see  the  wide  waters  of  the  open  sea. 
Three  boat  lengths  more  and  we  would 
be  through,  but  the  fires  began  to  klinker, 
the  pointer  on  the  steam  gauge  began  to 
go  back.  The  good  ship  "  Humbalt," 
one  of  the  swiftest  on  the  Sound,  with 
a  speed  of  17V2  miles  an  hour,  was  los- 
ing the  race  with  the  tide  in  Seymour 
Narrows.  If  any  one  doubted  this  that 
doubt  was  now  removed,  for  the  bell 
sounded,  the  engines  went  on  half-speed 
and  the  moon  began  racing  backward 
along  the  crest  of  the  hill.  At  half-speed 
the  current  carried  us  swiftly  back.  We 
had  been  ninety  minutes  making  as  many 
yards,  and  at  any  moment  if  the  steering- 
gear  should  fail,  if  a  propeller  or  shaft 
had  broken,  if  any  one  of  a  score  of 
things  should  have  happened,  that  boat, 
packed  full  of  people,  would  have  per- 
ished as  surely  as  a  snow-flake  would 
melt  on  the  sands  o\  the  Sahara.  Even 
now  we  were  not  out  of  danger.  There 
was  not  room  between  the  hills  to  go 
about.  Even  if  there  had  been  room  it 
is  difficult  to  say  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  the  boat  had  been  turned  cross- 
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Wise  in  the  current.  At  all  events  the 
men  in  charge  kept  her  nose  steadily  up 
stream  and  allowed  her  to  drift  slowly 
back  into  the  still  water. 

It  was  six-thirty  when  the  engines  put 
On  full  speed.  It  was  nine-thirty,  when, 
after  losing  the  race,  we  rested  on  the 
quiet  sea  to  wait  for  the  tide  to  go  down. 
Three  hours  to  make  three  miles  and  back 
again. 

It  had  been  a  wild  race,  a  glorious 
race,  even  if  we  did  lose.  I  never  want 
to  do  It  again,  but  I  would  not  have 
missed  that  run  for  a  good  deal  of  money, 
and  while  there  may  have  been  some- 
thing of   reckless  daring  in  the  under- 


taking, the  crew  have  my  personal  thanks. 
I  think  they  are  to  be  complimented  for 
the  way  they  handled  the  ship. 

Amid  all  the  terrors  of  those  few 
hours  the  officers  were  as  "  cool  as  on 
parade."  The  purser  stood  the  brunt  of 
it.  To  avoid  being  annoyed  by  foolish 
questions  and  the  danger  of  being  thrown 
overboard,  the  captain  and  his  assist- 
ants kept  to  the  high  deck  with  the  gang- 
way well  guarded.  However,  his  action 
throughout,  in  the  face  of  great  danger, 
was  heroic,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Seat- 
tle he  should  have  been  given  the  free- 
dom of  the  city  and  sixty  days. 

London,  Ontario. 


The    Great   Storm    on    the    Texas    Coast. 

By  Warren  A.   Candler,  D.D., 


Bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church   South. 

,    [Bishop  Candler  has  just  returned  to  Atlanta    from  a  mission  of  relief  to  Galveston  and  neighboring 
Editor.] 

IT  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  one 
who  has  not  seen  the  effects  of  the 
great  storm  at  Galveston  and  along 
the  coast  of  Texas,  to  form  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  immense  damage 
which  has  been  done.  The  hurricane's 
path  is  scarcely  less  than  fifty  miles  wide, 
and  wreckage  is  strewn  from  Houston  to 
Galveston. 

In  the  city  of  Galveston  alone  the  area 
of  total  destruction  of  all  houses  is  about 
1,900  acres.  The  estimated  number  of 
dwellings,  hotels,  churches,  convents, 
schools  and  business  houses  swept  away 
is  set  down  by  the  Houston  Post  at 
7,000,  and  after  passing  over  the  ground 
I  am  sure  the  Post's  estimate  is  not  too 
large. 

The  same  paper  places  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty at  $25,000,000,  and  prints  a  death- 
roll  of  about  5,000  persons.  If  to  these 
frightful  figures  the  loss  of  life  and  prop- 
erty on  the  mainland  is  added,  the  num- 
ber of  the  dead  must  be  reckoned  at  not 
less  than  8,000,  and  the  loss  of  property 
at   something  like   $30,000,000. 

When  one  looks  upon  the  scene  of  des- 
olation he  wonders  not  that  so  many 
perished,  but  that  so  many  survived.  In- 
deed if  the  accumulated  debris  from  the 
once  populous  section  of  Galveston,  in 
which  now  not  one  house  is  standing,  had 
not  at  length  formed  a  sort  of  breakwa- 


points.- 


ter  around  what  remains  of  the  city  the 
calamity  must  have  been  far  greater. 

The  prairie  lands  which  stretch  from 
Galveston  Bay  to  within  sight  of  Hous- 
ton were  left  covered  with  the  marks  of 
the  tempest's  fury.  Fragments  of  fur- 
niture, broken  timbers  of  wrecked 
houses,  demolished  box  cars,  dead  horses 
and  cattle,  and  the  mangled  bodies  of 
men,  women  and  children — all  were 
there.  As  we  passed  over  the  ground  the 
stench  was  so  great  it  was  necessary  to 
close  the  windows  of  the  railway  coach 
to  exclude  it,  and  even  then  it  was  sick- 
ening. Even  the  vultures  seemed  to  turn 
away  from  the  scene,  for,  it  is  said,  not 
one  was  seen  in  the  storm-swept  district 
for  ten  days  after  the  disaster. 

Compared  with  this  catastrophe  the 
Johnstown  flood  of  May,  1889,  was  a 
small  affair.  In  that  sorrowful  event 
only  2,142  lives  were  lost,  and  all  the  lost 
were  accounted  for.  But  where  now  are 
hundreds  of  Galveston's  best  known  peo- 
ple? The  loss  of  property  at  Johnstown 
was  only  $9,700,000,  but  here  is  a  loss 
more  than  thrice  as  great. 

Altho  their  affliction  has  been  so  great 
the  survivors  show  remarkable  courage 
and  hopefulness.  They  have  been  cheered 
by  a  worldwide  sympathy  and  benevo- 
lence, which  has  been  as  inspiring  as 
their  unparalleled   grief  has  been  over- 
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powering.  And  yet  the  relief  fund  for 
Galveston  has  not  reached  at  this  writ- 
ing (September  25th)  the  amount  of 
$2,912,346,  which  was  raised  for  the 
Johnstown  sufferers.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will,  however,  reach  and  exceed 
that  figure  at  an  early  day.  All  that  and 
more  will  be  required  to  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case. 

Not  a  few  people  are  now  living  in 
houses  that  are  roofless  and  unsteady, 
because  they  have  not  money  to  buy  the 
smallest  amount  of  materials  with  which 
to  repair  their  homes.  Many  others, 
having  not  a  stick  of  their  former  hab- 
itations left,  are  living  in  tents.  To  give 
food  and  raiment  to  these  unfortunates 
for  a  few  weeks  will  not  be  enough.  They 
must  have  dwellings  before  the  autumn 
rains  and  winter  blasts  beat  upon  their 
uncovered  heads,  and  they  have  nothing 
with  which  to  build.  Their  property  is 
all  gone,  except  the  ground  on  which 
they  stand  houseless  and  helpless.  The 
storm  plowed  through  their  cemeteries 
and  robbed  them  of  the  remains  of  their 
dead  even. 

They  are  doing  their  best,  and  their 
courage  and  industry  are  most  admi- 
rable. 

I  fear  they  have  not  yet  known  some 
of  the  keenest  pangs  and  most  spirit- 
crushing  hours.  They  are  somewhat 
dazed  now,  and  buoyed  by  the  great  ex- 
citement. The  coming  and  going  of 
great  relief  parties,  the  stories  of  ad- 
venture, the  daily  discovery  of  new  and 
strange  things— all  this  tends  to  divert 
their  minds  from  the  perfect  realization 
of  all  that  they  have  lost.  Kindly  nature 
has  deposited  anodynes  in  the  human 
mind  which  the  shock  of  affliction  causes 
to  flow  upon  the  wounded  parts  at  such 
an  hour.  But  the  pain  benumbed,  and 
for  a  season  diminished,  must  finally  be 
met  and  borne. 

Against  the  hour  when  the  excitement 
has  all  passed,  and  the  ordinary  round 
of  daily  duty  and  monotonous  care  is  re- 
sumed the  philanthropic  must  provide 
for  these  stricken  people  some  solace  and 
support.  Their  spirits  will  then  need 
nourishing  as  much  as  their  bodies  have 
needed  food  during  the  last  few  weeks. 

Most  of  their  churches  are  in  ruins, 
and  the  altars  of  faith  have  been  swept 
away.     In  that  presiding  elder's  district 
which  includes  most  of  the  area  of  the 


storm,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
South  had  thirty-five  churches.  Of  this 
number  fourteen  were  totally  destroyed 
and  eleven  are  badly  damaged.  The  re- 
mainder— but  ten  in  all — are  slightly  in- 
jured, with  scarcely  an  exception.  Other 
denominations  have  suffered  in  the  same 
measure,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  los- 
ing most  property  because  it  had  most 
to  lose. 

Let  devout  people  reflect  on  what  all 
this  means.  With  every  street  a  vale  of 
tears,  and  the  places  of  worship  all  de- 
molished past  the  power  of  the  people 
to  rebuild  for  a  long  time  to  come,  what 
uncomforted  anguish  awaits  these  be- 
reaved people ! 

In  the  rural  districts  the  case  is  par- 
ticularly pitiful.  The  country  church  is 
the  social  as  well  as  the  religious  center 
of  life  on  the  farms.  Its  loss  means  the 
loss  of  everything  that  instructs  the  mind 
and  solaces  the  heart.  City  life  is  not  so 
restricted  in  its  intellectual  and  moral  re- 
sources. 

I  fear  the  magnitude  of  Galveston's 
affliction  may  obscure  from  the  view  of 
the  American  people  the  pathetic  case  of 
these  villages  and  rural  communities. 
The  people  there  are  not  able  to  rebuild 
their  little  homes,  not  to  speak  of  their 
places  of  worship.  In  companionless 
isolation  they  must  walk  and  work,  bear- 
ing in  their  souls  leaden  loads  of  speech- 
less grief.  Oh,  the  pity  of  it !  Shepherd- 
less  flocks  crying  on  houseless  prairies 
for  lost  mates  and  perished  lambs,  and 
flockless  shepherds  gathering  up  the 
scattered  objects  of  their  love  and  care. 
Surely  the  American  churches  will 
come  to  the  help  of  these  communities, 
so  sorely  stricken.  I  have  dared  to  as- 
sure as  many  of  them  as  I  could  reach 
that  they  should  have  their  churches 
again,  and  have  them  soon.  I  believe  the 
assurance  truly  represented  the  heart  and 
faith  of  the  Christian  churches  of  our 
great  and  prosperous  nation. 

The  village  and  country  churches  can 
be  restored  in  sixty  days,  if  the  mone) 
were  now  in  hand.  Surely  the  money 
will  be  forthcoming,  and  the  work  will 
be  done  before  Christmas,  the  season  of 
gladness  and  good  will  to  most  of  us,  but 
which  must  be  the  saddest  Christmas  that 
has  ever  come  to  these  our  afflicted 
brethren  and  fellow  countrymen. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 


The    Issues    of    the    Campaign. 

By  the  Hon.  Joseph  W.   Babcock, 

Chairman  of  the  Republican  Congressional  Committee  and  Member  of  Congress  from  Wisconsin. 


THE  present  national  campaign  dif- 
fers from  any  of  its  predecessors 
in  many  essential  points,  the  great- 
est of  all  being  brought  about  by  the 
Spanish  War,  and  the  growth,  prosper- 
ity and  development  of  the  country  since 
the  election  of  President  McKinley,  and 
by  the  efforts  of  his  administration  to  ad- 
vance civilization,  and  to  give  to  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands 
a  degree  of  law  and  order  where  individ- 
ual rights  and  property  would  enjoy  a 
security  never  before  experienced  in  any 
of  these  former  Spanish  possessions. 
Since  1896  this  country  has  developed  a 
world  power  which  has  brought  to  us 
new  conditions  and  responsibilities. 

To  understand  the  issues  of  this  cam- 
paign I  must  refer  briefly  to  the  platforms 
of  the  two  principal  parties  in  1896. 

First,  and  above  all,  the  Democratic 
platform  declares  that  the  money  ques- 
tion is  "  paramount  to  all  others,"  and 
urges  that  silver  be  coined  on  a  basis  of 
sixteen  to  one.  It  opposes  the  practice 
of  the  Government  in  discharging  its  ob- 
ligations in  the  best  money  at  all  times, 
and  says :  "  We  are  opposed  to  the  pol- 
icy and  practice  of  surrendering  to  the 
holders  of  the  obligations  of  the  United 
States  the  option  reserved  by  law  to  the 
Government  of  redeeming  such  obliga- 
tions in  either  silver  coin  or  gold  coin." 
It  declares  against  national  banks,  and 
says :  "  We  therefore  denounce  the  issu- 
ance of  notes  intended  to  circulate  as 
money  by  national  banks,  as  in  derogation 
of  the  Constitution."  As  to  the  tariff,  it 
says :  "  We  hold  that  tariff  duties  should 
be  levied  for  the  purposes  of  revenue, 
and  until  the  money  question  is  settled  we 
are  opposed  to  any  agitation  for  further 
changes  in  the  tariff  laws,"  thereby  in- 
dorsing the  iniquitous  Wilson  Bill  that 
brought  such  distress  and  disaster  to  the 
whole  country.  It  denounces  and  criti- 
cises Federal  Courts  in  their  efforts  to 
preserve  law  and  order.  It  denounces 
the  Republican  policy  so  far  as  the  Pa- 
cific Railroad  is  concerned,  which  has 
resulted  in  the  payment  of  their  entire 


debt  to  the  United  States,  principal  and 
interest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican 
platform  of  1896  says:  "  We  renew  and 
emphasize  our  allegiance  to  the  policy  of 
protection  as  the  bulwark  of  American 
industrial  independence  and  the  founda- 
tion of  American  development  and  pros- 
perity." The  wisdom  of  this  declaration 
has  been  clearly  shown  by  the  prosperity 
and  great  increase  in  manufactures  and 
wealth  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the 
Dingley  bill.  In  contradistinction  to-  the 
sixteen-to-one  plank  in  the  Democratic 
platform,  the  Republican  platform  says : 
"  The  Republican  party  is  unreservedly 
for  sound  money.  We  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  every  measure  calculated  to 
debase  our  currency  or  impair  the  credit 
of  our  country,"  and  that  the  existing 
gold  standard  must  be  preserved.  This 
pledge  was  carried  out  fully  in  the  enact- 
ment of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Gold,"  or 
"  Currency,"  law.  It  further  says :  "  We 
believe  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  should  use  its  influence  and  good 
offices  to  restore  peace  and  give  inde- 
pendence to  the  Island  of  Cuba."  The 
administration  has  faithfully  carried  out 
this  plank  of  the  platform.  It  further 
says :  "  We  favor  the  continued  enlarge- 
ment of  the  navy  and  a  complete  system 
of  harbor  and  sea  coast  defenses."  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  have  been  spent  on  our 
harbor  and  coast  defenses,  and  sixty-four 
new  vessels  for  the  navy  are  now  either 
authorized  by  law  or  under  process  of 
construction.  It  also  says  :  "  We  believe 
in  the  immediate  return  to  the  free  home- 
stead policy  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
urge  the  passage  by  Congress  of  a  satis- 
factory free  homestead  measure."  The 
56th  Congress  carried  this  into  effect  by 
passing  a  free  homestead  bill. 

Practically  every  pledge  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  made  in  its  platform  at  St. 
Louis  in  1896  has  been  enacted  into  law, 
and  the  Democratic  party  has  apparently 
abandoned  its  "  paramount  issue "  of 
1896  to  find  a  new  one  for  1900. 

As  to  the  platforms  of  1900,  we  find 
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that  our  Democratic  friends  have  at- 
tacked in  vigorous  terms  the  Dingley 
Tariff  Law,  and  denounced  and  criticised 
the  Currency  Act,  in  the  face  of  the  fact 
that  as  a  result  of  the  two  acts  this  coun- 
try, on  account  of  its  surplus  money,  is 
subscribing-  for  a  British  loan  that  is 
made  attractive  to  American  investors 
because  it  draws  three  per  cent,  interest, 
which  is  one  per  cent,  more  than  the  rates 
on  the  refunding  bonds  authorized  by 
Congress  in  the  Currency  Act — viz.,  two 
per  cent.  Can  any  reasonable  or  thought- 
ful person  for  a  moment  give  credit  to 
this  criticism  of  the  acts  which  have  en- 
abled this  country  to  float  bonds  at  two 
per  cent,  interest,  and  which  to-day  are 
selling  at  a  premium  of  something  like 
three  and  one-half  per  cent.?  The  facts 
in  themselves  are  an  answer  to  the  Demo- 
cratic position  that  cannot  be  gainsaid. 

Another  condition  growing  out  of 
rhese  two  acts  is  the  enormous  volume  of 
trade  in  our  favor,  which  has  increased 
the  money  in  circulation  nearly  six  dol- 
lars per  capita  more  than  it  was  when 
President  McKinley  was  inaugurated. 

The  Republican  platform  in  itself  is  a 
complete  answer  to  the  charge  of  imperi- 
alism and  militarism.  As  to  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  it  says :  "  In  accepting  by 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  the  just  responsibili- 
ties of  our  victories  in  the  Spanish  War 
the  President  and  Senate  won  the  un- 
doubted approval  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. No  other  course  was  possible  than 
to  destroy  Spain's  sovereignty  through- 
out the  West  Indies  and  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  That  course  created  our  respon- 
sibility before  the  world,  and  with  the 
unorganized  population  whom  our  inter- 
vention had  freed  from  Spain,  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  good  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  performance  of  inter- 
national obligations. 

"  Our  authority  could  not  be  less  than 
our  responsibility,  and  wherever  sover- 
eign rights  were  extended  it  became  the 
high  duty  of  the  Government  to  main- 
tain its  authority,  to  put  down  armed  in- 
surrection, and  to  confer  the  blessings  of 
liberty  and  civilization  upon  all  the  res- 
cued peoples. 

'  The  largest  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment consistent  with  their  welfare  and 
our   duties   shall   be   secured   to  them  by 

law," 


If  there  is  any  imperialism,  as  I  under- 
stand the  definition  of  the  word,  in  this 
plank  of  the  Republican  platform,  I  fail 
to  find  it. 

The  policy  of  the  administration  has 
been  to  quell  the  insurrection  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, to  protect  life  and  property,  and 
when  the  American  flag  was  acknowl- 
edged and  respected,  to  leave  to  Congress 
the  future  disposition  of  these  islands. 
The  record  of  the  Democratic  minority  in 
the  House,  in  endeavoring  to  force  the 
Constitution  upon  all  our  new  posses- 
sions, is  not  consistent  with  their  position 
in  the  campaign.  Article  IV  of  the  Span- 
ish Treaty,  ratified  in  February,  1899, 
says :  "  The  United  States  will,  for  the 
term  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  ex- 
change of  the  ratification  of  the  present 
treaty,  admit  Spanish  ships  and  merchan- 
dise to  the  ports  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
on  the  same  terms  as  ships  and  merchan- 
dise of  the  United  States."  The  attitude 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  Porto  Rican  bill 
was  in  reality  an  attack  upon  the  general 
policy  of  protection  of  the  Republican 
party,  and  to  establish  free  trade  with 
Porto  Rico  meant  in  the  end  free  trade 
with  the  Philippine  Islands ;  free  trade 
with  the  Philippine  Islands  meant  free 
trade  between  these  islands  and  Spain  ; 
under  the  "  open  door  "  policy  and  the 
"  favored  nation  "  clause  of  various 
treaties  it  meant  that  the  world  should 
have  free  trade  with  the  Philippines,  and, 
by  way  of  the  Philippines,  with  the  United 
States.  The  Democrats  believed  that  if 
they  could  force  the  administration  to 
adopt  their  policy  it  would  be  a  deadly 
blow  to  the  whole  policy  of  protection. 

Now  the  Republican  party  is  charged 
with  imperialism.  Why  ?  Because  it 
proposes  to  quell  rebellion  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  and  establish  law  and  order, 
and  finally  dispose  of  the  islands  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  which 
especially  provided  that  the  "  status  "  of 
the  people  of  the  newly  acquired  territory 
should  be  determined  by  Congress.  This 
clause  shows  the  great  wisdom  of  the  ad- 
ministration, for  in  all  previous  treaties 
(Alaska  excepted),  where  territory  had 
been  acquired  by  this  country,  it  was 
especially  provided  that  the  people  should 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  but  in  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  it  is  declared  that  the 
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"  status  "  of  the  people  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  Congress. 

The  inconsistencies  of  the  Democratic 
position  cannot  be  more  clearly  shown 
than  by  reference  to  Mr.  Bryan's  speech 
of  acceptance  at  Indianapolis,  in  which 
he  says :  "  The  Porto  Rican  tariff  law 
asserts  the  doctrine  that  the  operation  of 
the  Constitution  is  confined  to  the  forty- 
five  States.  The  Democratic  party  dis- 
putes this  doctrine  and  denounces  it  as 
repugnant  to  both  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
our  organic  law."  This,  as  I  said  before, 
is  true — that  the  Democratic  party  in 
Congress  assumed  the  position  that  the 
Constitution  followed  the  flag,  and  that 
the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  were 
full-fledged  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
persons  native  born.  This  was  the  basis 
of  their  contention  on  the  Porto  Rican 
bill.  Compare  their  position,  which  is  a 
matter  of  record,  with  their  platform  and 
with  Mr.  Bryan's  speech  of  acceptance  at 
Indianapolis.  It  is  not  entirely  clear  to 
me  just  what  they  want,  but,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  they  would  have  us  withdraw 
from  the  islands  and  leave  the  people 
whom  we  have  assumed  to  protect,  under 
the  Spanish  Treaty,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Tagals  and  roving  bands  of  outlaws. 
Their  action  in  Congress  and  the  public 
utterances  of  their  representative  Demo- 
crats outside  of  Congress  and  in  their 
platform  do  not  harmonize  at  all,  and  are 
so  inconsistent  that  in  my  opinion  the 
paramount  Democratic  issue,  according 
to  the  platform,  will  fall  flat,  and  ere  the 
campaign  is  half  completed  no  Democrats 
can  be  found  who  will  say  that  imperial- 
ism is  the  "  paramount  issue,"  but  they 
will  have  to  retrace  their  steps  and  force 
to  the  front  and  once  more  shout  forth 
the  "  paramount  issue  "  of  1896,  which 
was  the  free  coinage  of  silver  on  the  basis 
of  sixteen  to  one. 

This  campaign  differs  materially  from 
that  of  1892,  for  the  reason  that  Presi- 
dent McKinley  is  in  close  touch,  in  har- 
mony with,  and  receiving  the  active  sup- 
port of  practically  every  Republican  Sen- 
ator and  Representative.  No  President 
since  Lincoln  has  so  thoroughly  touched 
the  hearts  of  the  people  as  Mr.  McKin- 
ley. Whether  it  is  on  the  farm  or  in  the 
city,  or  the  street  car  or  in  the  factory, 
you  will  find  a  large  majority  have  a 
good  word  to  say  for  the  President  per- 


sonally. Conditions  in  the  campaign  of 
1892  were  not  so  favorable.  The  great 
issue  in  that  election  was  what  was  known 
as  the  "  McKinley  Bill,"  passed  on  the 
very  eve  of  election,  when  it  was  subject 
to  all  the  criticism  and  misrepresentation 
that  its  enemies  could  bring  forth,  and  no 
time  had  elapsed  to  give  the  measure  an 
opportunity  to  be  tried.  On  the  other 
hand,  profiting  by  this  experience,  Presi- 
dent McKinley  called  a  session  of  Con- 
gress immediately  after  his  inauguration 
and  the  Dingley  Bill  was  enacted.  This 
measure  has  been  a  law  for  three  years, 
and  the  good  results  of  this  legislation 
are  a  matter  of  record  that  cannot  be 
gainsaid  at  this  time,  nor  can  it  be  at- 
tacked, except  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
free  trader.  On  all  of  these  points  there 
is  a  vital  difference  as  between  the  cam- 
paign of  1892  and  the  campaign  of  1900. 

The  Republican  party  goes  before  the 
people  with  this  issue  :  Our  record.  It  is 
before  you.  We  have  carried  out  our 
pledges.  The  results  have  been  all  that 
we  predicted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic 
party  must  say,  if  they  state  the  truth, 
that  they  were  mistaken  in  all  that  they 
predicted  in  the  campaign  of  1896,  and 
the  dark  clouds  they  saw  in  the  future,  in 
case  of  Republican  success,  have  all  been 
turned  into  drops  of  prosperity  by  Re- 
publican sunshine. 

The  people  are  not  laying  sufficient 
stress  on  the  fact  that  reaffirming  the  Chi- 
cago platform  makes  all  the  vicious 
planks  of  that  instrument  the  Democratic 
platform  of  this  year,  and  long  before 
November  the  "  paramount  issue  "  of  im- 
perialism, which  is  only  a  cloak  for  the 
real  issue,  will  be  dropped,  and  the  skele- 
ton of  Free  Silver  come  again  to  the 
front. 

The  Republicans  are  presented  with  a 
condition  of  affairs  in  ten  States  which, 
to  say  the  least,  is  deplorable.  These  ten 
States  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Texas  and  Vir- 
ginia, having  an  electoral  vote  of  just  one 
hundred.  In  nearly  all  of  them  the  negro 
vote  is  practically  eliminated,  and  in  sev- 
eral of  them,  notably  Alabama,  Arkan- 
sas, Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina,  less  votes  are  cast  in 
any  one  of  these  States  than  are  cast  in  a 
single  Congressional  district  in  any  of 
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the  States  of  the  North.  In  nearly  all  of 
these  States  it  would  be  useless  to  make 
a  Republican  campaign,  or  to  attempt  to 
secure  the  electoral  vote  for  Mr.  McKinley, 
for  the  reason  that  the  returning  boards 
would  see  to  it  that  the  Democratic  ticket 
had  a  majority,  regardless  of  the  vote 
that  might  be  cast.  These  ten  States  will 
cast  their  votes  for  Democratic  electors 
without  regard  to  any  platform  or  princi- 
ples that  may  be  advocated  by  the  party, 
and  they  form  the  nucleus,  or  basis,  of 
the  Democratic  strength  in  the  campaign. 
In  nearly  all  of  these  States  the  Republi- 
can party  is  barred  from  making  any 
contest  whatever. 

Where  it  comes  to  an  intelligent  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  and  the  issues,  as 
set  forth  in  the  two  platforms,  and  where 
the  ballot  can  be  cast,  and  counted  as  it 
is  cast,  more  than  four-fifths  of  this  ter- 
ritory will  select  Republican  electors  who 
will  vote  for  William  McKinley  for 
President. 

The  present  administration  is  deserv- 
ing of  great  credit  on  account  of  the  posi- 
tion it  has  assumed  in  China.  Quick  to 
respond  to  the  demand  to  protect  our 
minister  and  American  citizens,  it  has  in- 
dicated that  it  will  not  join  the  other 
Powers  in  a  war  of  conquest,  nor  will  it 
consent  to  the  dismemberment  of  the  Chi- 
nese Empire,  and  to-day  the  whole  world 
is  looking  to  the  Republican  administra- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  finally  ad- 
just and  settle  this  vexed  question.  For 
the  first  time  in  modern  history  the  pro- 
gressive and  enlightened  nations  of  the 
world  have  been  brought  face  to  face 
with  a  people  whose  authentic  history  ex- 
tends back  thirty-five  hundred  years  be- 
fore Christ — a  crude  mass  of  unknown 
and  undeveloped  strength  that  must  face 
the  advancing  civilization  of  the  world. 

So  it  will  be  seen  that  the  issues  of  the 
present  campaign,  stated  concisely,  are, 
according  to  the  Democratic  platform : 

First,  the  opposition  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration and  its  policy  of  civilization 
and  pacification  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Second,  the  two  great  parties  are  face 
to  face  once  more  on  the  question  of 
money. 

The  people  have  once  decided  that  they 
favor  an  honest  dollar,  and  one  that  is  as 
good  as  that  used  by  any  other  nation  on 
earth,  but   still,  in  the  face  of  this,  our 


Democratic  friends  insist  that  a  fifty-cent 
dollar  would  bring  to  us  untold  blessings. 

The  Republican  party  sought  in  the  last 
Congress  by  legislation  to  adopt  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  in  reference  to 
trusts.  As  it  required  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority in  the  House  to  pass  the  resolution, 
it  was  defeated  by  a  solid  Democratic 
vote,  so  that  we  can  hardly  give  to  the 
Democracy  credit  for  honesty  of  pur- 
pose in  their  protestation  against  trusts, 
and  especially  the  Ice  Trust. 

The  two  great  parties  divide  on  the 
question  of  civil  service,  the  Republicans 
for  and  the  Democrats  against  it. 

The  Republican  party  stands  for  legis- 
lation that  will  increase  our  shipping  and 
place  us  upon  an  equal  footing  with  other 
great  nations  of  the  world.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  stoutly  opposes  this,  claiming 
that  it  is  useless  to  legislate  to  increase 
the  number  of  our  sea  going  vessels, 
when  the  facts  are  that  in  many  cases  the 
only  limit  of  our  sea  going  trade  has  been 
the  capacity  of  our  ships  to  carry  the  mer- 
chandise. 

The  question  before  the  American  peo- 
ple is:  Shall  we  indorse  the  Republican 
administration,  the  party  that  has  been 
true  to  its  pledges,  the  President  that  has 
guided  the  Ship  of  State  through  the 
most  tempestuous  times  we  have  experi- 
enced since  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
who  now  has  his  strong  hand  upon  the 
Chinese  question,  and  who,  I  believe,  will 
be  able  to  practically  dictate  a  settlement 
of  the  whole  situation  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  the  civilized  world — one  whose 
every  act  has  been  to  uphold  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  and  who  has  led  the  American 
people  into  paths  of  wealth  and  pros- 
perity such  as  have  never  before  been 
known  ?  Or  shall  we  cast  our  vote  for  a 
party  whose  record  has  been  that  of  ob- 
struction, and  who  stands  ever  ready  to 
oppose  advanced  ideas  of  government 
and  development,  a  party  that  for  more 
than  forty  years  has  been  in  power  but 
twice,  each  time  resulting  in  untold  dis- 
aster ;  the  first,  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
and  the  second  a  financial  and  industrial 
panic  that  still  rankles  in  the  hearts  of 
those  that  passed  through  it? 

Between  these  two  great  parties  the 
voter  must  choose.  Which  will  it  be? 
In  my  opinion  there  can  be  but  one  choice 
from  a  progressive  American  standpoint, 
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A  Political  History  of  Slavery.* 

Excepting  the  157  introductory  pages 
on  "  The  General  Political  History  of 
Slavery  "  in  this  country,  these  two  vol- 
umes are  largely  autobiographical.  The 
author  enlisted  for  the  Civil  War  as  a 
private  in  the  Ohio  Third,  and  served 
with  such  distinction  that  he  was  mus- 
tered out  at  the  end  of  the  War  after  four 
years  and  two  months'  service  as  an  of- 
ficer, and  holding  at  the  time  the  rank  of 
Brevet  Major-General  of  Volunteers. 
He  had  fought  and  marched  in  the  two 
Virginias,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia,  Maryland  and  elsewhere, 
and  been  engaged  in  a  surprising  num- 
ber of  critical  battles  East  and  West, 
from  Donelson  and  Shiloh  to  Gettys- 
burg, the  campaign  of  the  Wilderness 
and  Lee's  surrender.  In  these  volumes 
he  confines  himself  generally  to  the  cam- 
paigns he  was  engaged  in.  His  service 
was  so  wide  and  brought  him  into  such 
personal  connection  with  the  command- 
ers and  the  movements  they  were  direct- 
ing as  to  give  what  he  has  written  the 
character  of  an  independent  report  which 
must  take  its  place  among  the  standard 
works  on  the  War. 

The  book  is  very  useful  in  adding  new 
information  at  critical  points,  or  in  sup- 
plying lacking  evidence.  The  student  of 
the  War  will,  for  example,  find  much  to 
aid  him  in  General  Keifer's  account  of 
Shiloh,  an  excellent  piece  of  supplement- 
ary work,  which,  tho  it  will  not  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  full,  complete  and  stand- 
ard account  of  the  action,  will  throw  new 
and  very  useful  light  on  the  other  more 
formal  reports  and  affect  the  final  opin- 
ion as  to  the  character  and  results  of  that 
action.  The  same  is  true  of  his  account 
of  Gettysburg  and  many  other  less  crit- 
ical combats.  A  reader  limited  to  one 
or  two  accounts  would  not  choose  Gen- 
eral Keifer  for  one  of  them.  But  hav- 
ing read  the  standard  authorities  Gen- 
eral  Keifer  will  give  him  great  aid  in 

*  Slavery  and  Four  Years  of  War.  A  Political  His- 
tory of  Slavery  in  the  United  States  Together  with 
a  Narrative  of  the  Campaigns  and  Battles  of  the  Civil 
War  in  which  the  author  took  part  :  1801-/865.  By  Joseph 
Warren  Keifer.    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Two  vols.    $6.00. 


clearing  up  the  perplexities  which  hang 
over  the  critical  battles  of  the  War. 

He  writes  with  consideration  of  his 
brother  officers,  and  with  every  disposi- 
tion to  be  fair  and  generous  to  the 
enemy,  but  with  no  timidity  in  forming 
or  expressing  opinions.  While  he  is  gen- 
tle with  Rosecrans  after  Chickamauga, 
he  is  severe  in  his  judgment  of  Buell, 
and  expresses  himself  without  reserve  as 
to  the  blundering  and  often  ungenerous 
interference  of  Halleck. 

These  military  histories  are  uniformly 
interesting  and  intelligible.  They  show 
what  was  arrived  at  in  every  case,  what 
was  achieved,  what  failed,  what  might 
or  ought  to  have  been  accomplished,  and 
what  stood  in  the  way  of  larger  results. 
The  accounts  of  Shiloh  and  Gettysburg 
are  perhaps  the  best  examples  given  in 
the  book  of  broad  considerate  discus- 
sion of  the  question  why  in  each  case 
defeat  did  not  cost  the  Confederates  the 
wreck  of  an  army.  General  Keifer's  re- 
marks on  the  situation  Meade  had  to  deal 
with  are  sound.  But  as  to  Shiloh  he 
should  charge  more  than  he  does  to  the 
fatal  interference  of  Halleck. 

The  Introductory  sketch  of  the  Po- 
litical History  of  Slavery  gives  the  key 
in  which  the  whole  work  is  done.  Gen- 
eral Keifer  does  not  mince  matters  at  all. 
He  speaks  right  out  and  makes  it  very 
easy  to  understand  how  the  War  with 
all  its  bitterness  arose  out  of  such  con- 
ditions and  relations  as  he  describes  and 
how  it  was  prosecuted  to  the  bitter  end 
until  its  issues  were  all  fought  out  and 
settled  as  far  as  war  could  settle  them. 
There  is  no  softening  of  these  issues,  and 
no  confusing  of  them.  They  are  held 
up  clearly  in  the  plain  black  and  white 
of  blunt,  honest  truth  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  author  believes  that  it  was  the 
Demon  of  Slavery  that  brought  on  the 
War,  and  that  in  breaking  down  slavery 
the  War  was  worth  all  it  cost.  He  writes 
as  he  fought,  in  loyalty  to  these  ideas,  and 
in  loyalty  to  the  men  who  upheld  and  rep- 
resented them.  His  account  of  the  peace 
negotiations  before  the  War  and  of  Mr. 
Greeley's  pitiful   attempts  near  its  end 
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is  very  spicy  reading  of  a  kind  that  our 
historians  do  not  nowadays  very  much 
indulge  in.  It  will  probahly  provoke 
criticism,  and  may  give  some  timid  read- 
ers a  shock  as  they  read  it,  but  it  will  not 
hurt  them,  and  they  can  accept  it  as  a 
view  of  the  true  reality  with  which  the 
statesmen  and  soldiers  of  the  War  had 
to  contend  both  on  the  field  of  battle  and 
in  the  field  of  politics.  The  military 
reminiscences  end  with  the  campaign  of 
Appomattox,  in  which  the  author  served 
with  so  much  credit  as  to  win  there  his 
brevet  as  Major-General. 

The  closing  eighty  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  author's  personal  history  and  au- 
tobiographic reminiscences  of  his  polit- 
ical experience  and  activity  in  Congress 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1881,  and  in 
the  Spanish  war,  in  which  he  served  as 
Major-General  of  Volunteers.  The  book, 
especially  in  these  later  parts,  is  not 
wholly  free  from  the  foibles  which  be- 
set autobiographic  memoirs,  but  which 
in  some  sense  give  them  their  charm.  It 
is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
"  Stalwart  "  in  politics,  and  is  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  the  strength,  weakness  and  hon- 
est manly  inspiration  of  that  position. 

A  Romance  In  Shrieks.* 

It  would  be  impossible  to  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff,  or  the  gold  from 
the  dross,  were  an  attempt  made  to  win- 
now the  substance  of  Miss  Corelli's  latest 
sensational  romance,  which  bears  the  title 
of  The  Master  Christian.  Unquestion- 
ably a  large  amount  of  truth  shines  as 
brilliant  threads  woven  intricately  and 
bewilderingly  through  a  mass  of  agglom- 
erated libel  in  the  book.  Miss  Corelli 
dedicates  her  romance  (for  this  is  not  in 
the  least  a  piece  of  realism)  to  "  all  those 
churches  who  quarrel  in  the  name  of 
Christ,"  and  it  does  not  long  remain 
doubtful  what  is  her  main  purpose.  She 
has  a  broom  which  she  flourishes,  and 
she  shrieks  terribly  whenever  a  church, 
a  cathedral  or  a  priest  comes  into  the 
field  of  her  flaming  orbs  of  vision. 

We  cannot  take  Miss  Corelli  seriously, 
no  matter  how  sincere  she  is;  for  noth- 
ing to  us  is  more  ridiculous  than  the 
shrieking  phase  of  polemics,  and  in  this 
story  almost  every  note  is  strained  and 

*Thf.    MASTER    Christian.     By    Marie    Corelli.     New 
York  :  Dodd,  Mead  .^  Company.  $1.50. 


every  intonation  based  in  bad  temper.  A 
sense  of  violence,  recklessness,  over- 
statement, even  atrocity  of  misrepresen- 
tation follows  a  large  part  of  the  reading. 
Miss  Corelli's  method  is  to  take  the  ex- 
ceptional evil  and  make  of  it  the  general 
and  pervading  element  of  church  influ- 
ence. If  one  priest  has  sinned  outra- 
geously she  assumes  that  all  priests,  or 
nearly  all,  have  sinned  still  more  outra- 
geously. If  something  offensive  to  the 
most  modern  taste  has  happened  in  one 
church  she  concludes  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  most  influential  churches 
have  become  mere  dens  of  worldly  in- 
iquities and  hypocracies.  Upon  such 
theories  are  her  polemics  based,  and 
against  these  windmills  of  her  own 
building  she  charges  with  her  broom. 
meantime  giving  forth  falsetto  wails  of 
uncontrollable  rage. 

And  yet  Miss  Corelli's  romance,  taken 
as  a  romance,  is  marked  with  a  power  of 
an  uncommon  volume  and  range.  If  the 
story's  purpose  could  be  set  aside,  if 
Miss  Corelli's  preaching  could  be  wholly 
eluded  by  the  reader,  the  dramatic  core  of 
the  book  would  afford  a  certain  strong  ar- 
tistic entertainment.  It  is  a  preposter- 
ously improbable,  not  to  say  impossible. 
conceptibn  of  life  at  the  present  time  ;  but 
the  main  characters  are  vividly  depicted; 
they  live  and  breathe  and  act.  Sin,  shame. 
beastly  profligacy,  mostly  attributed  I 
the  Church,  are  projected  ad  nauseam 
with  the  open  intent  to  belabor  the  clergy 
and  make  contemporary  religious  organi- 
zation appear  hollow,  fraudulent  and  vile. 

While  it  is  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  clergy  that  Miss  Corelli  des- 
ignates as  her  target,  she  evidently  means 
to  have  her  excoriations  apply  to  all 
churches  and  their  clergy.  The  breadth 
and  sweeping  violence  of  her  accusations 
more  than  merely  suggest  the  univer- 
sality of  her  wrath  against  the  prevailing 
spirit  of  Christian  organization.  All  of 
the  old  and  worn  arguments  of  infidelity, 
all  the  threadbare  blasphemies  of  Vol- 
taire, Paine  and  fngersoll,  with  all  the 
brutal  outcry  against  God  for  permitting 
sin.  disease,  sorrow  and  death,  which  has 
been  the  burden  of  man's  ignorance  and 
discontent  from  the  beginning,  are  here 
strung  like  fiery  beads  on  a  thread  of  elo- 
quent sophistry  woven  through  a  repel- 
lant  and  yet  fascinating  romance. 

A  kind,  sweet,  lovable  Cardinal,  a  won- 
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derful  boy  waif  who  turns  out  to  be 
Christ  himself,  an  abbe,  whose  life  has 
been  utterly  profligate,  and  his  wonder- 
ful illegitimate  son  are  the  chief  char- 
acters; but  there  are  two  heroines  and 
their  lovers,  who  bring  into  the  tale  a  cer- 
tain foil  for  its  dark  ecclesiastical  bug- 
bear. Indeed  darkness  prevails  through 
the  book,  and  is  not  dispelled  by  the  clap- 
trap sunburst  at  the  end.  Her  romance, 
if  not  taken  too  seriously,  will  probably 
do  no  harm.  It  is  one  of  those  noisy, 
high  pitched,  breathless  screeds  which 
our  age  has  come  to  expect  of  self-ap- 
pointed and  unbalanced  reformers  who, 
no  matter  how  refined  and  sincere  them- 
selves, give  to  their  utterances  every  ele- 
ment of  recklessness,  vulgarity  and  exag- 
geration. No  stretch  of  critical  gener- 
osity can  class  The  Master  Christian  with 
works  of  high  art.  It  lacks  cohesive- 
ness,  simplicity,  reserve.  It  is  simply  a 
passionate  outburst  against  what  Miss 
Corelli  happens  to  hate. 

The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  M.A. 
F.R.S.,  Etc.  Completely  translated  by 
the  Late  Rev.  My  now  Bright,  M.A.,  from 
the  Shorthand  MM.  with  Lord  Bray- 
brooke's  Notes.  Edited,  with  Additions, 
by  Henry  B.  Wheatley,  F.S.A.  (In  Eight 
Volumes.)  London  and  New  York: 
George  Bell  &  Sons.  This  is  the  only 
edition  of  the  great  diarist  now  before 
the  public,  and  accessible  to  all  readers, 
which  presents  an  approximately  com- 
plete deciphering  of  his  close  pages ;  and 
in  its  nearness  to  giving  us  every  line  that 
Pepys  wrote — interesting  or  uninterest- 
ing, to  his  honor  or  to  his  shame,  valuable 
or  trivial — no  other  previous  edition  can 
compare  with  it.  The  large  expansion  of 
Mr.  Wheatley's  labors,  over  many  pred- 
ecessors, speaks  for  the  additional  mat- 
ter here  given  us ;  and  while  the  less  ex- 
pert Pepysian  may  not  remark  a  great 
deal  of  Pepys  entries  that  is  unfamiliar, 
the  keen-eyed  and  "  long-memoried  " 
reader  will  notice  new  matter  continually 
occurring.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Wheatley 
has  set  to  rights  a  large  stock  of  previous 
"  mis-translations  "  of  Pepys  text ;  and 
in  annotations  and  explanatory  matter 
there  is  nothing  to  give  such  an  editor 
save  cordial  praise.  But  we  must,  on  the 
contrary,  express  some  confusion  of 
mind  as  to  the  peculiar,  riddlesome  sys- 


tem— if  it  be  so — on  which  this  assid- 
uous and  expert  editor  has  conducted  his 
task.  It  is  something  new  for  the  aver- 
age reviewer,  in  a  respectable  journal,  to 
quarrel  with  an  editorial  expurgation  of 
a  book  that  needs  such  trimming  before 
it  can  be  in  the  household.  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley  seems  to  have  no  particular  system 
or  code  or  balance  as  an  expurgator.  One 
moment  come  the  decorous,  needful  aster- 
isks ;  the  next  instant  we  have  observa- 
tions of  Samuel  the  minute — the  unneces- 
sarily, the  Amazingly  Minute  ! — which 
make  one's  hair  stand  on  end !  Either 
purify  Pepys  thoroughly,  or  else  don't 
clarify  his  brewage  at  all — in  the  latter 
case,  letting  it  be  distinctly  understood 
that  the  edition  is  for  the  very  private 
library.  Mr.  Wheatley  seems  to  "  leave 
in  "  or  cut  out  at  his  own  sweet  will — 
and  his  valuable  service  to  all  the  ripe 
Pepys  lovers  is  imperfect,  while  the  other 
class  do  not  receive  the  kind  of  edition 
suited  to  them.  We  cannot  make  out  a 
consistent  editorial  policy  in  the  methods 
of  the  editor ;  and  we  have  tried  our  best 
for  such  a  discovery.  Outside  of  this 
important  fact,  and  errors,  of  Mr.  Wheat- 
ley,  we  have  a  cordial  recognition  of  a 
task  performed  with  infinite  patience, 
widespread  knowledge  and  zeal.  The 
edition  is  excellently  printed,  and  has  a 
few  suitable  illustrations  to  embellish  it 
helpfully. 

A  Child  of  Light,  or  Heredity 
and  Parental  Culture  Considered  in 
the  Light  of  the  New  Psychology. 
By  Newton  N.  Riddell.  (Chicago: 
Child  of  Light  Publishing  Company. 
$2.00.)  Here  is  a  book  wherein  are 
crowded  all  sorts  of  things  provable  and 
things  past  finding  out  bearing  direct- 
ly, indirectly,  remotely  and  not  at  all 
upon  the  subject  of  marriage,  procrea- 
tion and  child  bearing,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  what  the  author  calls  the  "  new 
psychology."  We  recognize  in  Mr.  Rid- 
dell 's  work  a  vast  amount  of  most  val- 
uable matter,  truths  plainly  told  and  use- 
ful information  clearly  given  on  a  sub- 
ject of  vast  interest  to  mankind.  But 
mixed  up  with  all  this  we  find  a  con- 
glomeration of  stuff  not  only  not  valu- 
able, but  misleading,  unwholesome  and 
demoralizing  to  the  popular  mind.  Mr. 
Riddell  has  crammed  with  large  avidity 
from  books  scientific  and  book  pseudo- 
scientific  ;   and  apparently  all   has   been 
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game  that  has  come  to  his  bag.  He  takes 
for  proven  things  that  are  at  best  but 
dimly  suspected  by  careful  scientists. 
He  states  as  axioms  propositions  abso- 
lutely undemonstrable  in  the  present 
condition  of  biological  knowledge.  He 
starts  from  premises  outside  the  discov- 
eries of  science  and  goes  on  to  build  up 
a  positive  system  of  life-laws,  just  as  tho 
he  were  dealing  with  undisputed  and  un- 
disputable  discoveries  by  means  of  the 
"  new  psychology."  Mr.  Riddell's  book 
is  full  of  the  jargon  of  the  lecture  plat- 
form and  the  speculative  club  circle.  We 
have  fine  talk  about  "  affinities,"  "  psy- 
chic organisms,"  "  primordial  cells," 
"  soul  mates,"  "  occult  powers  "  and  what 
not.  It  is  a  jumble  of  rich  and  whole- 
some truth  mixed  up  and  confused  with 
boldly-made  assertions  about  matters  at 
present  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
science. 

The  Antarctic  Regions.  By  Dr. 
Karl  Fricker.  With  Maps,  Plates  and 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Translated 
by  A.  Sonnenschein.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $3.00.)  A  thor- 
oughly interesting  and  instructive  book 
giving  all  that  is  known  about  the  region 
surrounding  the  South  Pole.  Dr. 
Fricker  has  collected  and  condensed  the 
matter  to  be  found  in  the  reports  and  de- 
scriptions of  the  explorers  from  Captain 
Cook  down  to  the  present  time.  No 
book  that  we  have  seen  covers  this  field 
of  fascinating  history  so  well  as  this. 
Geography,  ethnology,  geology,  naviga- 
tion, the  history  of  expeditions  and  the 
results  obtained  are  admirably  and  sys- 
tematically presented.  Dr.  Fricker's 
work  was  well  worthy  of  the  good  trans- 
lation here  given,  and  readers  who  wish 
to  learn  all  that  at  present  is  known 
about  the  Antarctic  regions  may  confi- 
dently approach  these  pages.  Many  il- 
lustrations and  a  full  index  complete  a 
most  attractive  and  valuable  book. 

Arabia  :  The  Cradle  of  Islam.  By 
Rev.  S.  M.  Zivemcr,  F.R.G.S.  Introduc- 
tion by  Rev.  lames  S.  Dennis,  D.D. 
(New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany. $2.00.)  This  is  an  important 
book.  It  is  a  collection  of  "  Studies  in 
the  Geography,  People  and  Politics  of  the 
Peninsula,  with  an  Account  of  Islam 
and  Mission  Work."  The  author  has 
been  for  nearly  ten  years  as  a  mission- 


ary of  the  American  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  in  Arabia,  and  has  closely  stud- 
ied what  he  so  instructively  and  enter- 
tainingly writes  about.  He  is  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London.  For  the  general  reader  who  de- 
sires a  good  knowledge  of  Arabia  and  its 
people  there  is  no  book  better  written 
and  arranged.  Its  descriptions,  maps,  il- 
lustrations and  notes  are  all  clear  and 
useful.  It  is  the  work  of  a  large  mind 
which  has  energetically  busied  itself  with 
a  really  great  task  and  performed  it  not- 
ably well.  While  it  is  the  book  of  a  mis- 
sionary and  contains  a  great  deal  of  in- 
teresting information  about  missionaries 
and  mission  work,  a  very  large  part  is  en- 
tertainingly devoted  to  travel  and  de- 
scriptions of  places,  people,  manners, 
customs,  agriculture,  language  and  gen- 
eral observation.  Mecca  and  Medina 
are  graphically  sketched  along  with  most 
enjoyable  descriptions  of  journeys  in  va- 
rious directions.  The  book  has  a  full  ta- 
ble of  contents  and  a  handy  index. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  Deal- 
ing With  its  Language,  Literature  and 
Contents,  Including  the  Bible  Theology. 
Edited  by  James  Hastings,  M.A.,  D.D., 
with  the  Assistance  of  John  A.  Selbie. 
Third  Volume.  Large  8vo,  pp.  896. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.) 
The  third  volume  of  Hastings's  magnif- 
icent Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  covering 
the  titles  from  "  Kir  "  to  "  Pleiades," 
does  not  happen  to  be  as  rich  in  history  as 
previous  ones.  It  does,  however,  give 
such  important  titles  as  "  Old  Testa- 
ment "  and  "  New  Testament,"  in  each 
case  with  a  separate  heading  being  given 
to  the  "  Canon ; "  also  "  Matthew," 
"Mark,"  ;'Luke,"  "Peter,"  "Paul," 
and  the  article  on  "  Paul  the  Apostle  "  is 
the  longest  in  the  volume,  covering  thir- 
ty-five pages.  Other  interesting  articles 
are  "  Leviticus,"  "  Numbers,"  "  Pales- 
tine," "Messiah,"  "Mary,"  "Macca- 
bees," "Moab,"  "Money,"  "Moses," 
"  Music,"  "  Nineveh,"  "  Pharisees," 
"  Phoenicia,"  "  Philistines,"  "  Marriage  " 
and  "  Latin  Versions."  There  are  sev- 
eral articles  of  considerable  length  which 
are  chief! v  theological,  such  as  "  Millen- 
nium," "'Miracle,"  "  Parousia."  "Me- 
diator," "  Lord's  Supper  "  and  "  Logos," 
the  last  by  Prof.  G.  T.  Purves,  lately  of 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  We 
notice  fewer  articles  than  in  the  previous 
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volumes  by  American  writers.  The 
reader  will  understand  that  this  diction- 
ary is  somewhat  more  conservative  the- 
ologically and  critically  than  the  "  En- 
cyclopaedia Biblica,"  edited  by  Professor 
Cheyne,  of  which  one  volume  has  ap- 
peared. With  the  rapid  advance  of  dis- 
covery and  criticism  within  the  last  gen- 
eration, such  a  Bible  dictionary  as  this  is 
not  merely  a  boon,  but  a  necessity. 

The  History  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  By  Ed- 
ward Gibbon.  Edited  in  Seven  Vol- 
umes with  Introductions,  Notes,  Ap- 
pendices and  Index,  by  I.  B.  Bury, 
M.A.,  etc.  (New  York :  The  Macmillan 
Company.  Volume  VII.  $2.00.)  This 
is  the  seventh  and  final  volume  of  a  most 
excellent  edition  of  Gibbon's  great  his- 
torical masterpiece.  The  printing  is 
clear,  the  paper  and  binding  good.  All 
of  the  notes  are  preserved,  and  in  the 
Appendices  the  editor  has  added  valuable 
notes  of  his  own.  Upon  the  whole  this 
edition  is  thoroughly  good,  handy  and 
substantial.  The  volumes  are  of  usable 
size,  and  while  the  type  is  small  it  makes 
easy  reading.     The  index  is  copious. 

Personal  Reminiscences  of  Anti- 
slavery  and  Other  Reforms  and  Re- 
formers. By  Aaron  M.  Powell.  (Plain- 
field,  N.  J. :  Anna  Rice  Powell.  $2.00.) 
Of  a  book  filled  as  this  is  with  personal 
recollections  touching  the  men  and  times 
of  our  great  antislavery  movement,  there 
is  little  to  say  beyond  the  general  remark 
that  it  gives  vivid  glimpses  of  Phillips, 
Whittier,  Garrison,  Sumner  and  many 
other  influential  men  and  women  with 
whom  Mr.  Powell  was  associated  in  ad- 
vancing reforms.  Of  course,  it  is  inter- 
esting, as  truth  always  is,  and  it  furnishes 
the  best  possible  side-light  by  which  to 
interpret  a  great  period  of  American  his- 
tory. Indeed  it  is  out  of  such  books  that 
we  gather  the  very  essence  of  those  as- 
pirations and  purposes  that  formed  the 
new  force  of  our  republic. 

Two  Tragedies  of  Seneca  Medea 
and  the  Daughters  of  Troy.  Ren- 
dered into  English  Verse,  zvith  An  Intro- 
duction, by  Ella  Isabel  Harris.  (Bos- 
ton :  Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.  75  cents.) 
A  fairly  good  translation  of  two  not  very 
strong  or  attractive  tragedies.  Seneca 
was  a  litterateur  of  genius — an  important 
one  of  his  time — but  his  dramas  are  tur- 


gid and  weak.  Perhaps  this  translation 
into  smooth  English  blank  verse  was 
worth  doing.  It  will  give  the  English 
reader  a  possible  idea  of  the  original. 

The  Talking  Thrush,  and  Other 
Tales  From  India.  Collected  by  W. 
Crooke,  and  Retold  by  W.  H.  D.  Rouse. 
(New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
The  stories  in  this  attractively  illustrated 
book  were  collected  in  India — in  the 
Northwest  provinces  of  Oudh — by  Mr. 
W.  Crooke.  They  are  beast  stories  with 
a  strong  Oriental  flavor,  being  folk-tales 
somewhat  resembling  certain  pieces  in 
the  "  Arabian  Nights."  While  they  are 
told  for  the  delectation  of  children  they 
have  a  fascinating  interest  not  to  be  re- 
sisted by  readers  of  any  age.  The  illus- 
trations are  exclusively  for  children. 

Leaves  From  the  Golden  Legend. 
Chosen  by  H.  D.  Madge,  LL.M.  With 
Illustrations  by  C.  M.  Watts.  (New 
York :  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.25.)  This 
is  a  beautiful  little  book  made  up  out  of 
selections  from  the  "  Historia  Longo- 
bardica  sen  Legenda  Sanctorum,"  more 
commonly  spoken  of  by  early  English 
writers  as  Legenda  Aurea  or  Golden  Le- 
gend. An  interesting  introduction  by 
the  compiler  and  some  notes  at  the  end 
of  the  volume  give  the  general  reader  all 
the  information  necessary  to  a  full  underT 
standing  of  author  and  work.  The  choice 
of  stories  has  been  made  with  good  judg- 
ment, and  the  illustrations  are  of  great 
excellence.  Indeed  the  little  book  is  in 
every  way  a  beautiful  and  interesting 
one. 

The  Honey-Makers.  By  Margaret 
Warner  Morley.  (Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Co.  $1.50.)  The  reviewer 
would  have  to  take  a  whole  day  of  leis- 
urely, bee-like  wandering  among  the 
good  things  of  this  book  in  order  to 
speak  with  full  knowledge;  but  we  have 
dipped  into  it  here  and  there  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  praise  its  picturesque  way 
of  presenting  a  study  of  bees.  It  is  not 
a  book  of  dry  science ;  the  author  has  ob- 
served and  read,  and  her  pages  contain 
about  equal  parts  of  book-lore  and  notes 
from  nature  mixed  with  very  pleasant  ef- 
fect. The  poetry  of  bees  and  honey, 
goes  along  with  the  doings  of  the  bees 
among  the  flowers  and  amid  the  combs. 
It  is  a  book  fragrant  of  the  hives  and  the. 
wild  bees'  nests. 
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The  Knights  of  the  Cross.  By 
Henryk  Sienkiewicz.  Authorized  and 
Unabridged  Translation  from  the  Po- 
lish by  Jeremiah  Curtin.  (Boston:  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.  Part  II.  $1.00.) 
This  is  the  second  and  concluding  vol- 
ume of  a  ponderous  romance  which  we 
noticed  favorably  when  the  first  volume 
appeared.  It  is  a  strong,  somewhat  sen- 
sational story,  teeming  with  adventures 
and  bristling  with  exciting  points.  The 
author  and  the  translator  stand  side  by 
side  in  the  frontispiece  illustration.  This 
is  the  authorized  translation  approved 
by  Mr.  Sienkiewicz,  and  Mr.  Curtin 
has  carried  over  into  English  the  swing 
and  rush  of  the  terrible  struggles  de- 
scribed and  the  strenuous  passions  so 
forcefully  depicted  by  the  great  Polish 
romancer. 

What  a  Woman  Did.  By  Ch.  Gatch- 
ell.  (Chicago:  The  Era  Publishing 
Company.)  A  pleasing,  breezy  story  of 
how  a  woman  planned  and  carried  out  a 
camping  trip  for  the  benefit  of  her  hus- 
band's health.  The  preparations,  the 
provisions,  the  covered  wagon,  with  a 
stove  in  it,  the  start,  the  rambling  jour- 
ney and  all  the  haps  and  mishaps  are  de- 
scribed with  effective  sprightliness.  In 
the  end  "  John,"  the  husband,  has  his 
health  renewed,  and  is  again  ready  to 
pursue  his  vocation.  Books  like  this  are 
not  great,  but  they  have  the  fascination 
of  life  lived  freely  and  pleasantly  in  the 
open  air.  We  read  them  with  a  gentle 
pleasure  and  cast  them  aside  without  any 
aftertaste  of  evil. 

Robert's  Primer  of  Parliamentary 
Law.  (New  York:  Doubleday  &  Mc- 
Clure  Company.  75  cents.)  This  little 
book  on  Parliamentary  law  will  be  found 
excellent  for  clubs,  college  societies, 
schools,  fraternities,  etc.  It  is  arranged 
in  the  form  of  twenty-four  easy,  progres- 
sive lessons  illustrating  the  best  usages 
of  Parliamentary  bodies.  Its  compact 
method  of  presenting  the  rules  by  ex- 
amples of  procedure  makes  each  chap- 
ter an  object  lesson,  as  well  as  an  explan- 
atory commentary. 

Letters  of  Thomas  Gray.  Select- 
ed, with  Biographical  Notice,  by 
Henry  Milnor  Ridcout.  (Boston:  Small, 
Maynard  &  Co.  $1.00.)  A  compact 
and  handy  edition  of  Gray's  letters.  Mr. 
Rideout's  introductory  biography  is  of 


the  best  quality,  a  fine,  crisp  sketch  just 
suited  to  its  purpose.  The  letters  are 
compiled  from  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse's 
superb  four-volume  edition  of  Gray's 
works.  We  call  especial  attention  to  this 
little  book  as  one  well  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  students  who  would  like  to  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  Gray's  brilliant 
epistolary  style,  and  with  the  fine  impres- 
sion of  English  life  given  in  his  letters  to 
Walpole,  Wharton,  Mason,  Nicholls  and 
others. 

A  Continental  Cavalier.  By  Kim- 
ball Scribner.  (New  York:  The  Ab- 
bey Press.  $1.00.)  A  very  interesting 
story  is  here  told  by  its  hero,  Henri  de 
Marc,  a  young  French  chevalier,  who 
came  to  America  in  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  and  joined  in  the  fight  for 
freedom.  The  scene  is  laid  mostly  in  the 
South  where  Marion  and  Tarleton  were 
measuring  strategy  and  forces.  A  love- 
story  sufficiently  good  to  leaven  the 
fighting  and  rough  adventures  runs 
through  the  book.  Mr.  Scribner  has 
much  to  learn  about  writing.  His  style 
is  youthful  and  crude.  He  speaks  of 
"  livid  streaks  of  red  and  yellow."  It 
would  be  just  as  correct  to  say  "purple 
streaks  of  white  and  black."  His  pages 
have  an  abundance  of  even  worse  exam- 
ples than  this  of  carelessness  or  igno- 
rance. Yet  his  story  is  readable,  and  in 
places  exciting,  showing  considerable 
dramatic  energy. 

Stephen  Decatur.  By  Cyrus  Town- 
send  Brady.  (Boston:  Small,  Maynard 
&  Co.  75  cents.)  This  is  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  "  Beacon  Biographies," 
edited  by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe.  Com- 
modore Decatur's  life  is  briefly  and  ade- 
quately sketched,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  career  to  its  sad  end  in  a  duel.  A 
chronological  table  of  events  from  Jan- 
uary 5th,  1779,  the  date  of  Decatur's 
birth,  to  March  22d,  1820,  when  he  was 
killed,  gives  a  strong  outline  of  the  little 
book's  contents.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
handy  and  instructive  volume  for  popular 
use,  as  well  as  for  supplementary  read- 
ing in  schools. 

Uncle  Sam  Abroad.  By  J.  E.  Con- 
ner. (Chicago:  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.) 
In  spite  of  the  silly  pictures  tucked  into 
the  text,  this  is  a  good  and  instructive 
book  of  sketches  on  the  United  States 
Government  and  its  foreign  relations,  es- 
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pecially  the  consular  service.     The  gen-    handy  shelf  in  the  library  where  it  may 
eral  reader  can  catch  from  these  pages  a    be  consulted  readily.     Its  table  of  con- 


large  amount  of  useful  knowledge. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  inevitable  chap- 
ter on  "  Expansion,"  in  which,  however, 
the  author  talks  sensibly  and  practically 
regarding  our  duties  to  our  new  posses- 
sions and  the  abilty  of  our  Government  to 
deal  with  them  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  book  has  appendices  containing  a  list 
of  our  commercial  treaties,  and  the  names 
of  consular  places  and  consuls. 

Paris  as  Seen  and  Described  by 
Famous  Writers.  Edited  and  Trans- 
lated by  Esther  Singleton.  (  New  York : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.)  The  title 
of  this  book  accurately  states  its  con- 


tents is  good ;  but  it  should  have  been 
given  a  full  index,  without  which  no  book 
on  natural  science  is  complete. 

The  Isle  of  the  Winds.  An  Ad- 
venturous Romance.  By  S.  R.  Crock- 
ett. (New  York:  Doubleday  &  Mc- 
Clure.  $1.50.)  Mr.  Crockett  has  the 
gift  of  story-telling,  and  his  imagination 
literally  riots  in  gorgeous  colors  and  pat- 
terns of  romance.  His  present  story 
deals  with  pirates,  love,  slave  trading, 
wild  adventure,  hair-breadth  escapes, 
and,  finally,  great  happiness.  A  large 
part  of  the  rather  loosely  constructed 
drama   has   a   grim,   almost    forbidding 


tents.     It  is  a  handsome  volume  made  up  aspect,  and  all  of  it  requires  immense 

of  descriptions  of  various  parts  of  Paris  credulity  to  make  it  pass  as  true.     For  an 

by  some  of  the  best  known  writers  of  idle  hour  and  a  careless  mind  such  a  book 

France  and  England.     At  any  time  such  offers  a  low  order  of  harmless  entertain- 

a  book  has  its  charm  and  its  value;  but  ment. 

just  now  these  are  enhanced  by  the  in-  The     Passing     of     Thomas,     and 

terest  naturally   taken   in   Paris   during  Other   Stories.     By   Thomas  A.   Jan- 

the  great  exposition.     It  is  a  work  well  vier.     (New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 


suited  to  be  used  with  a  good  guide- 
book. Its  information  is  of  the  best,  and 
couched  in  the  style  of  the  best  writers. 
The  many  full-page  illustrations  are 
good. 

The  History  of  Tom  Jones,  A 
Foundling.  By  Henry  Fielding. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Two  Volumes.  $3.00.)  The  "Library 
of  English  Classics,"  edited  by  A.  W. 
Pollard,  is  just  receiving  a  beautiful  edi- 
tion of  Fielding's  works.  The  History 
of  Tom  Jones  in  two  volumes,  large 
print,  well  bound,  is  before  us.  The  text 
followed   is   that   of   the   third    edition, 


$1.25.)  A  beautiful  book  by  a  writer 
who  never  fails  to  do  well  what  he  un- 
dertakes. There  are  five  stories  in  the 
collection,  all  of  them  good.  What  more 
need  we  say?  Mr.  Janvier  has  never 
written  a  better  thing  than  the  opening 
sketch  which  gives  title  to  his  book.  The 
publishers  have  appreciated  the  art  of  the 
story-teller  to  the  extent  of  giving  the 
volume  a  most  attractive  dress  and  some 
beautiful  illustrations. 

Men  With  the  Bark  On.  By  Fred- 
eric Remington.  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.  $1.25.)  We  here  have 
twelve  short  stories  told  in  Mr.  Reming- 


pnnted   in    1750,  which  was   Fielding's  ton's  free-hand  style  about  men,  mostly 

own  revision.     Every  library,  public  or  of  the  class  found  in  frontier  nooks  and 

private,  should  have  this  handy  and  in  in     out-of-the-way     Western     corners, 

every  way  pleasing  edition  of  a  famous  Brave,  rough,  dare-devil  fellows  talk  be- 

English  masterpiece  in  fiction.  fore  us  in  both  text  and  pictures,  and  it 

Nature's  Miracles.     Familiar  Talks  would  be  hard  to  say  which,  the  pen  or 

on  Science.     By    Elisha    Gray,    Ph.D.,  the  pencil  of  the  author,  gives  the  strong- 


er impression. 

A  Manifest  Destiny.     By  Julia  Ma- 
gruder.     (New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 


LL.D.  Vol.  II.  (New  York:  Fords, 
Howard  &  Hulbert.  60  cents  net.)  In 
the  second  volume  of  his  science  primers 

Professor  Gray  discusses  Light,  Heat,  ers.  $1.25.)  One  word,  "readable," 
Energy,  Sound,  Explosives  and  kindred  expresses  the  best  quality  of  Miss  Ma- 
natural  forces  and  manifestations.  His  gruder's  latest  novel.  It  is  a  woman's 
style  is  lucid  and  easy,  perfectly  under-  story  in  the  most  recent  fashion,  told 
standable  and  adapted  to  the  comprehen-  with  a  sort  of  sentimental  eloquence  ef- 
sion  of  intelligent  readers  of  all  classes,  fective  enough  with  a  certain  large  audi- 
The  book  is  a  good  one  to  have  on  a  etice.     A  book  to  read  and  toss  aside. 
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Literary    Notes. 

Rudyard  Kipling  begins  a  South  African 
war  story  in  Everybody's  Magazine. 

....  Prof.  W.  W.  Willoughby,  whose  work, 
"  The  Nature  of  the  State,"  gave  him  a  high 
rank  in  the  field  of  political  philosophy,  will 
soon  publish  through  the  McMillans  a  critical 
essay  on  "  Social  Justice." 

.  ..  .Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  have  in  prepara- 
tion "  The  Furniture  of  Our  Forefathers,"  by 
Miss  Singleton,  which  describes  the  colonial 
furniture  brought  to  America  up  to  about  1840. 
Of  course  the  illustrations  are  to  be  elaborate. 

...."Noli  Me  Tangere,"  by  Dr.  Rizal,  the 
martyred  Filipino,  is  said  to  be  the  only  novel 
in  any  language  that  is  much  read  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  are  soon  to 
bring  out  a  translation  of  this  under  the  title 
of  "  An  Eagle's  Flight." 

. . .  ."  The  Century  Classics  "  is  the  fit  name 
which  the  Century  Company  gives  its  pro- 
jected series  of  handsome  dollar  volumes  of 
the  best  books.  The  first  volumes  will  be 
"  Bacon's  Essays,"  Bunyon's  "  Pilgrim's  Prog- 
ress," Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  De- 
foe's "  Plague  in  London,"  Herrick's  "  Palms," 
and  Kinglake's  "  Eother,"  each  with  an  ade- 
quate introduction  by  some  good  critic,  and  a 
portrait. 

....The  Free  Age  Press,  Maldon,  Essex, 
England,  who  are  Tolstoy's  agents  for  the 
publication  of  his  new  works,  have  just  issued 
a  series  of  new  booklets  by  Leo  Tolstoy,  en- 
titled respectively  "  Patriotism  and  Govern- 
ment," "  Letters  on  War,"  "  Thoughts  on 
God,"  "  Religion  and  Morality,"  "  Letters  on 
the  Personal  Christian  Life,"  "  Some  Social 
Remedies."  They  will  be  mailed  to  any  part 
of  the  United  States  or  Canada  for  40  cents 
the  set. 

....G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  in  co-operation 
with  Methuen  &  Co.,  London,  announce  an 
important  series  of  reprints  of  standard  works 
at  $1.75  per  volume.  They  include  such  works 
as  Dante  in  Italian,  Lord  Chesterfield's  Let- 
ters, White's  "  Natural  History  of  Selborne," 
Boswell's  Johnson,  Carlyle's  "  French  Revo- 
lution," Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations," 
Charles  Lamb,  Butler's  "  Analogy,"  Hobbes's 
"  Leviathan,"  and  the  poems  of  Philip  Sidney, 
Milton,  Shelley,  Keats,  Wordsworth,  Cowper 
and  Spenser,  and  the  early  poems  of  Tenny- 
son and  Browning  not  protected  by  copyright. 

....The  most  important  books  to  be  issued 
this  fall  as  far  as  the  general  reader  is  con- 
cerned will  include :  "  The  Life  of  Thomas  H. 
Huxley,"  by  his  son  (Appleton)  ;  biographies 
of  Francis  Parkman  and  James  Martineau 
(Little,  Brown)  ;  Mr.  Mabie's  Shakespeare 
(Macmillan)  ;  Roosevelt's  and  Morley's  Lives 
of  Cromwell  (Scribners  and  The  Century)  ; 
E.  C.  Stedman's  "  American  Anthology " 
(Houghton,  Mifflin)  ;  and  novels  by  F.  Marion 
Crawford  ("  The  Palace  of  the  King,"  Mac- 
millan), J.  M.  Barrie  ("Tommy  and  Grizel," 
Scribners),  and  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward 
("  Eleanor,"  Harper's). 


Pebbles. 

As  I  came  by  the  kitchen  window, 
Jane,  I  thought  I  saw  you  on  a  young  man's 
knee !  "  "  Well,  ma'am,  it  is  an  artist  friend 
of  mine,  and  I  have  been  giving  him  a  few  sit- 
tings."— Fun. 

....An  insurance  agent  had  occasion  to 
have  some  correspondence,  and  a  stenographer 
applying  for  the  position  received  dictation  of  a 
letter  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  insert  this 
sentence,  "  We  will  waive  the  barkeepers' 
clause."  The  girl  asked  if  that  should  be  in 
parentheses,  and  received  an  affirmative  an- 
swer. When  the  letter  was  presented  for  sig- 
nature it  was  written  in  this  way:  "We  will 
wave  the  barkeeper's  claws."  The  girl  was 
not  accepted. — Christian  Advocate. 

bryan's  platform. 

My  platform  is  like  Joseph's  coat, 
A  crazy  quilt  to  get  a  vote, 
The  wildest  "  hobby  "  I  will  mount 
If  I  can  call  it  Paramount. 

Come  ye  to  me  who  nurse  a  sore, 
And  I  will  cure  you  evermore. 
On  only  one  thing  I'm  intent, 
I  want  to  be  a  President. 

— Abraham  Grubcr. 

....My  little  West  End  friend  came  home 
from  Sunday  school  yesterday  in  a  very 
thoughtful  mood.  He  sat  beside  his  mother 
nervously  crushing  his  lesson  paper,  and  then 
said :  "  Say,  mamma,  dear,  don't  you  think 
I've  been  a  pretty  good  boy  since  I  started  to 
go  to  Sunday  school  ?  "  "  Yes,  my  boy,  cer- 
tainly." "  Don't  you  think  I  am  good  enough 
to  be  trusted  now  all  right?  "  "  Of  course  I 
do,  but  why  do  you  ask?"  "Oh,  nothin', 
only  I  was  just  wondering  why  you  kept  the 
cookies  locked  up  the  same  as  you  did  before 
I  went  to  Sunday  school,  that's  all." — Albany 
Journal. 

...."Excuse  me  sir,  but  that's  a  fine  legal 
point  that  has  just  come  up  from  West  Vir- 
ginia." "What  point  is  that?"  "Why,  a 
horse  attached  to  a  carriage  in  which  Post- 
master-General Smith  was  riding  ran  away 
with  the  outfit  to  the  serious  discomfort  of  the 
General."  "  Where's  the  legal  point?"  "  I'm 
getting  to  it.  The  first  thing  to  settle  is  the 
question,  Does  the  vehicle  in  which  the  Post- 
master-General chances  to  be  sitting  become 
an  ex-ofhcio  mail  wagon?"  "Supposing  it 
did.  What  then?"  "Well,  suppose  further 
that  a  runaway  horse  brings  this  ex-ofhcio 
mail  wagon  into  violent  contact  with  a  hitch- 
ing post.  Can  the  owner  of  that  hitching  post 
be  punished  for  obstructing  the  mails?"  "I 
suppose  he  can."  "  But  if  there  was  a  United 
States  letter  box  attached  to  the  hitching  post 
couldn't  the  Postmaster-General  and  his  ac- 
complice, the  horse,  be  prosecuted  for  destroy- 
ing Government  property?  "  "  Say.  my  friend, 
why  don't  you  write  and  get  an  opinion  from 
the  Attorney-General?"  "Thanks,  I  will. 
Haven't  got  the  price  of  a  couple  of  stamps 
about  you,  have  you?  Thanks  again"— 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 


EDITORIALS. 


The  Trusts  and  the    Campaign. 

Mr.  Bryan  and  his  political  managers 
are  not  so  sure  that  Imperialism  is  the 
paramount  issue  that  they  can  venture  to 
neglect  the  economic  questions.  These 
lie  too  close  to  the  personal  interests  of 
voters  who  know  little  and  care  less  about 
the  Tagalogs,  to  be  passed  by  without  a 
word  in  the  campaign  oratory.  But  there 
are  questions  and  questions,  when  one 
comes  down  to  economic  problems,  and 
Mr.  Bryan  seems  to  prefer  "  Trusts  "  to 
"  Free  Coinage,"  as  a  subject  for  oratory 
this  year.  No  one  better  than  he  knows 
that  the  once  formidable  Western  de- 
mand for  the  unlimited  minting  of  silver 
is  now 

"  Gone,  like  tenants  that  quit  without  warn- 
ing, 
Down  the  back  entry  of  time," 

and  that  his  promised  political  dividends 
from  that  source  will  not  be  declared  this 
fall.  But  "  trusts  "  and  "  the  poor  "  re- 
main with  us,  and  the  poor  are  as  ready 
as  ever  to  learn  that  their  poverty  is  due 
to  the  diabolical  ingenuity  of  the  nefar- 
ious rich.  Consequently  Mr.  Bryan's 
speeches  and  the  editorial  columns  of 
Democratic  newspapers  are  red  with  the 
gore  of  rhetorically  mangled  trusts.  So 
far  as  we  have  observed,  these  victims 
have  met  their  fate,  like  the  unhappy 
wretches  that  Pepys  saw  dragged  on 
hurdles  to  Charing  Cross  after  the  Res- 
toration, as  cheerfully  and  composedly 
as  could  be  expected  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

The  great  corporations  called  trusts 
wield  a  vast  power  for  good  and  for  evil. 
As  a  magnificent  invention  for  the  or- 
ganization of  industry  they  have  con- 
ferred economic  benefits  upon  mankind 
that  can  never  adequately  be  measured. 
In  the  exercise  of  their  power  to  crush 
competitors,  to  influence  legislation,  and 
to  discriminate  between  section  and  sec- 
tion, they  have  done  acts  of  wickedness 
that  never  will  be  fully  revealed.  The 
trusts,  in  fact,  being  organizations  of  hu- 
man beings,  are,  like  the  imperfect  moral 
nature  of  man,  a  mixture  of  good  and 
bad. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  know, 
much  better  than  the  politicians  imagine, 
that  the  trusts  are  an  enormously  useful 
development  of  industrial  organization, 
but  that  there  is  work  yet  to  do  in  bring- 
ing their  plans  and  methods  under  a  legal 
regulation  that  shall  conserve  both  the 
rights  of  individuals  and  the  supreme  in- 
terests 6f  the  State.  Not  many  voters 
are  likely  to  be  deceived  by  a  cry  of 
"  Down  with  the  Trusts,"  as  if  the  busi- 
ness world  might  be  compelled  to  go  back 
to  earlier  modes  of  competitive  activity. 
Are  they,  then,  any  more  likely  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  pretense  that  the  evil  which 
trusts  do  is  a  product  of  a  corrupt  alliance 
with  the  Republican  party,  and  that  the 
Democracy — could  it  obtain  control  of  the 
National  Government — would  correct  all 
abuses  ? 

We  think  not.  The  trusts,  so  called, 
as  everybody  knows,  are  simply  corpora- 
tions organized  under  State  laws.  Any 
one  commonwealth,  Texas,  for  example, 
can  by  its  own  legislation  drive  trusts  and 
business  beyond  its  borders  if  it  enjoys 
that  kind  of  fun,  but  not  many  States 
will  trv  to  amuse  the  populace  on  so  cost- 
ly a  scale;  the  Roman  Circus  Maximus, 
with  Wild  West  improvements,  could  be 
maintained  in  perpetuity  for  much  less 
money.  Little  by  little  the  common- 
wealths will  through  tentative  experi- 
menting establish  an  expedient  policy  to- 
ward great  corporations — a  policy  that 
shall  give  reasonable  freedom  to  business 
enterprise  while  enforcing  for  all  inter- 
ested parties  the  elementary  rules  of  jus- 
tice. 

The  power  of  Congress  over  trusts  is 
entirely  indirect.  Should  Congress  pro- 
vide for  the  incorporation  of  business  en- 
terprises under  Federal  laws,  responsi- 
bility for  the  regulation  of  trusts  would 
devolve  upon  the  National  Government. 
Such  a  measure  has  been  advocated  by 
some  of  the  most  influential  of  trust  offi- 
cials and  attorneys,  but  if  it  is  ever  taken 
up  with  serious  intention  the  Republican 
party,  rather  than  the  Democratic,  may 
be  expected  to  carry  it  through.  Until 
then,  Congress,  can  do  little  for  or 
against  the  trusts  save  through  tariff  and 
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interstate  commerce  legislation,  and  the 
President  can  do  practically  nothing.  It 
is,  then,  worse  than  disingenuous  for 
any  party  to  clamor  for  a  change  of  na- 
tional administration  as  a  means  of  "  get- 
ing  at  "  the  trusts,  unless  it  is  proposed 
to  go  into  the  larger  task  of  tariff  re- 
vision. Of  this  Mr.  Bryan  and  all  his 
followers  are  perfectly  well  aware. 

That  the  present  tariff  confers  favors 
on  trusts  which  they  ought  not  in  jus- 
tice or  expediency  to  receive  is  probable, 
if  not,  indeed,  certain ;  but  the  Democratic 
Party,  as  now  led  and  organized,  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  the  fit  instrument 
to  rectify  the  wrong.  The  history  of 
Senator  Gorman's  exploits  with  the  Wil- 
son bill  has  not  yet  been  forgotten. 

All  in  all,  the  difficult  problem  of  the 
right  or  wrong  control  of  the  trusts  in  the 
interest  of  the  greatest  number,  and  with 
due  regard  to  both  prosperity  and  equity, 
will  be  more  satisfactorily  solved  if  the 
job  is  not  turned  over  to  Mr.  Bryan. 


A  Century  of  Waste. 

Some  one  has  designated  the  Nine- 
teenth "  The  century  of  wastefulness." 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  progress 
in  developing  natural  resources,  we  have 
allowed  by  far  the  larger  part  of  power, 
and  the  stored  energy  in  fuel  and  in  food, 
to  escape  us.  The  steam  engine  stands 
for  our  age — or  perhaps  more  so  a  lump 
of  coal.  But  of  steam  generated  we 
bring  to  practical  use  but  a  very  small 
fraction.  Coal  is  used  so  carelessly  that 
inside  of  one  hundred  years  we  have 
brought  ourselves  face  to  face  with  the 
speedy  end  of  the  supply.  England, 
with  her  immense  deposits,  is  already 
nearing  the  limit  of  production ;  while 
the  coal  famine  of  Continental  Europe 
has  within  two  years  become  the  alarm 
of  civilization.  A  few  scientists  fore- 
saw this  result ;  but  they  were  denounced 
as  alarmists.  American  coal  is  now  to  be 
drawn  upon  to  supply  Europe,  but  we 
really  have  none  that  should  be  spared. 
Our  greater  seams  cannot  endure  be- 
yond the  middle  of  the  next  century. 

One  hundred  years  ago  America  was 
a  vast  forest ;  excepting  only  the  arid 
plains  and  the  prairies.  Now  we  are  so 
nearly  stripped  of  timber  that  twenty 
years  more,  it  is  said,  will  practically  exr 


haust  our  timber  supply.  Meanwhile  ouf 
hills,  robbed  of  tree  roots,  are  denuded  of 
soil ;  and  the  equilibrium  of  temperature 
and  of  moisture  is  destroyed.  Droughts 
are  fixed  upon  us  as  a  fatality,  wasting 
some  years  over  one-half  our  garden  and 
field  crops.  What  has  become  of  our 
oil  and  our  natural  gas?  "Mostly," 
says  Orton,  "  the  vast  reservoirs  of  gas 
have  been  exhausted  through  reckless 
waste."  Whole  States  have  deteriorated 
in  agriculture  because  of  exhausting 
methods  of  cropping.  Science  has 
stepped  in  to  check  this  suicidal  work ; 
but  it  will  take  a  full  century  to  make 
Virginia  what  she  was  originally;  and 
even  New  England  cannot  in  less  time 
recuperate  the  soil  energy  that  she  once 
possessed.  Many  of  her  hills  that  were 
formerly  covered  with  lofty  forests  will 
not  now  produce  thrifty  weeds. 

The  waste  of  heat  from  our  heating 
apparatus  is  also  enormous.  Out  of  our 
chimneys  still  goes  the  greater  portion  of 
the  released  sun  power  in  our  wood  and 
coal.  We  have  done  very  little  in  the 
nineteenth  century  to  stop  this  sort  of 
leakage. 

Some  one,  speaking  of  farm  methods, 
says :  "  Over  one-half  of  all  the  food  prod- 
ucts of  America  is  lost ; "  I  think  it  is  fully 
two-thirds.  We  do  not  consider  what 
heedless  work  we  are  doing — it  is  as 
brainless  as  it  is  reckless.  We  lose  every 
year  one-half  our  fruit  through  insects ; 
and  of  the  other  half  a  very  large  pro- 
portion is  lost  by  careless  handling  and 
bad  storage.  Not  one  orchardist  in  fifty 
has  adequate  storage  for  his  fruit.  It  is 
badly  handled,  and  then  a  large  part  rots 
in  dry  hot  cellars.  The  waste  of  the 
corn  crop  has  probably  been  the  heav- 
iest. But  now  a  propagandist  movement 
has  more  than  doubled  exports,  within 
three  years;  and  the  corn-shredder  has 
saved  from  waste  the  enormous  forage 
capacity  of  the  plant.  French  science 
insists  that  the  worst  waste  of  all  is  in 
fertilizers.  The  manure  pile,  as  ap- 
plied, does  not  give  the  farmer  five  per 
cent,  of  fertilizing  power.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  compost  pile  on  every  farm 
will  be  an  inestimable  saving. 

"  The  problem  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury," says  Professor  Shaler,  "  is  eco- 
nomic production.  We  do  not  any- 
where near  get  our  maximum  crops  ;  and 
we  let  waste  a  large  share  of  what  we 
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get."  The  better  agriculture  is,  how- 
ever, inaugurated.  In  France  the  ma- 
nure pile  is  beginning  to  be  used  to  light 
and  to  heat  the  barns  and  the  houses. 
Forestry  in  Europe  is  restoring  the  equi- 
librium of  nature ;  in  this  country  defor- 
estation is  at  least  checked.  New  York 
has  its  forestry  school,  and  other  States 
are  moving  in  the  same  direction.  Elec- 
tricity in  Germany  is  applied  to  plow- 
ing, as  well  ;.s  threshing;  and  performs 
much  of  the  more  laborious  farm  work. 
In  this  country  farm  haulage  is  begin- 
ning to  be  accomplished  by  electrical 
power ;  while  the  same  plant  heats  and 
lights  the  houses.  Tesla  promises  to 
bring  about  the  required  economic  use  of 
coal,  as  well  as  electrical  power.  The 
waste  of  ten  thousand  water  powers  will 
be  obviated  by  electric  plants.  "  Mil- 
lions of  small  furnaces  will  be  abolished 
by  the  introduction  of  central  plants  of 
electricity.  The  waste  of  power  in  the 
nineteenth  century  has  exceeded  ninety 
per  cent."  Exactly  how  much  this  waste 
can  be  reduced  we  do  not  yet  know ;  but 
we  are  well  on  the  road  to  economic  uses 
of  nature  that  will  make  living  much  sim- 
pler, labor  less  onerous,  and  will  mul- 
tiply the  common  comforts  of  common 
folks. 


The    Excommunication    of 
Tolstoi. 

It  is  not  strange  that  Tolstoi  has  been 
excommunicated ;  there  was  nothing  else 
for  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  to  do. 
This  action  has  been  threatened  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  has  at  last  become  inevi- 
table. The  readers  of  The  Independ- 
ent can  hardly  be  surprised.  Only  last 
week  we  published  an  article  by  him,  in 
which  he  roundly  attacked  the  Czar,  who 
is  the  head  of  the  Russian  Church,  accus- 
ing him  and  his  predecessors  of  murder- 
ing men  in  the  most  unchristian  way. 
He  did  not  mince  his  words,  and  he  de- 
clared that  they  were  just  as  guilty  as  the 
other  murderers  who  had  killed  Alexan- 
der II,  President  Carnot,  the  Empress  of 
Austria  and  King  Humbert.  He  does 
not  weary  of  attacking  equally  the  or- 
ganizations of  Christianity  and  most  of 
the  dogmas  of  his  Church,  being  satis- 
fied with  recognizing  the  existence  of 
God,  and  then  literalizing  the  language 


of  the  teachings  of  Christ,  and  exagger- 
ating the  expressions  of  our  Lord  which 
look  toward  non-resistance  of  evil  and 
oppression.  Utterly  out  of  harmony 
with  the  Church  which  he  vilifies,  with 
all  its  officers,  it  is  not  strange  that  he 
has  been  excommunicated. 

But  this  brings  us  to  a  fresh  considera- 
tion of  the  use  and  propriety  of  excom- 
munication. We  do  not  doubt  that,  with 
all  his  curious  and  impracticable  ideas, 
Tolstoi  is  a  man  of  noble  purposes,  who 
desires  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  of 
regenerating  the  world  which  our  Lord 
was  engaged  in,  and  which  the  Church 
professes  to  desire.  He  therefore  be- 
longs, in  spirit,  within  the  Church,  and 
it  is  a  sad  thing  that  men  of  such  a  spirit 
should  be  expelled  from  it. 

And  yet  how  can  it  be  helped,  as  the 
Russian  Church  and  most  other  Churches 
are  organized?  Our  Lord  gave  us  no 
organized  Church.  He  merely  left  dis- 
ciples, unorganized,  who  should  organize 
themselves,  if  it  seemed  best.  Within  a 
few  years  after  his  death  they  found  it 
best  to  appoint  teachers,  guides,  treasur- 
ers of  their  benevolent  funds,  and  they 
learned  how  to  "  withdraw  "  from  false 
brethren.  In  the  course  of  several  cen- 
turies they  strengthened  their  organiza- 
tion, giving  additional  power  to  their 
officers,  framing  territorial  organizations, 
in  cities  or  nations.  Then  grew  up  great 
Churches,  Latin,  Greek,  Armenian, 
Egyptian,  etc. ;  and  later  these  split  into 
subordinate  denominations,  Lutheran, 
Anglican,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Wesley- 
an,  etc.  These  were  all  organized  on 
their  own  ideas  and  notions,  divine  as  all 
Providence  is  divine,  and  human  as  men's 
devices  are  human.  They  were  intended 
to  include  certain  sorts  of  Christian  be- 
lievers, and  to  shut  out  others.  If  they 
fail  to  exclude  those  that  differ,  they  fail 
of  their  purpose,  which  was  to  secure 
unity  and  shut  out  dissent.  They  were 
so  organized,  with  such  a  constitution, 
that  those  who  differed  from  their  faith 
or  manners  had  either  to  withdraw  or  be 
put  out,  or  hold  their  peace.  The  Rus- 
sian Church  is  a  human  institution,  ruled 
by  human  will  and  bv  human  force.  As 
such  an  institution  its  self-preservation 
requires  it  to  expel  Tolstoi,  and  it  is  jus- 
tified. As  a  human  institution  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  justified  in 
expelling  Luther  and  Calvin ;  and  in  the 
same  way  the  Presbyterian  Church  was 
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justified  in  silencing  Professor  Briggs. 
These  human  institutions  had  no  option, 
unless  they  changed  their  own  constitu- 
tion. 

So  when  we  blame  the  Russian  Church 
for  excommunicating  Count  Tolstoi,  or 
the  Presbyterian  Church  for  silencing 
Professor  Briggs,  we  blame  them  only 
for  not  reforming  their  constitution. 
With  their  constitution  they  could  do  no 
otherwise;  it  is  their  constitution  that 
needs  enlarging.  No  body  of  men  ought 
to  call  itself  a  Church,  or  the  Church, 
of  Christ,  and  then  drive  out  of  its 
membership  those  who  love  God  and 
are  disciples  of  his  Son  Jesus  Christ. 
The  Russian  Church  ought  to  have  made 
itself  roomy  enough  so  that  Tolstoi  would 
not  be  crowded ;  the  Roman  Church 
should  have  been  wide  enough  to  allow 
Luther  and  Calvin  to  swing  their  arms 
about ;  the  Presbyterian  Church  ought  to 
have  broadened  its  limits  so  that  Pro- 
fessor Briggs  might  have  served  God  in 
it  and  yet  have  partitioned  the  Penta- 
teuch as  the  Powers  would  partition 
China.  Being  as  they  are,  the  Churches 
may  properly — that  is,  consistently — ex- 
communicate those  who  love  God  and  try 
to  serve  his  Son ;  the  trouble  is  that  they 
should  not  be  as  they  are. 


Hope  Again  for  China. 

Almost  had  we  given  up  hope  for 
China.  Her  terrible  defeat,  accepted  as 
France  accepted  her  defeat  by  Germany, 
seemed  all  ready  to  open  before  her  a 
glorious  future,  when  with  new  men  at 
the  helm,  and  new  ideas,  she  should 
speedily  rise  to  become  a  greater  Japan 
of  the  East,  as  much  greater  as  the  con- 
tinent is  greater  than  the  islands.  But 
then  came  the  report  that  she  would  re- 
fuse to  submit,  that  Prince  Tuan  had 
gained  the  upper  hand  with  the  Empress, 
and  that  fresh  armies  were  summoned  to 
her  defense,  commanded  to  retake  Peking 
and  once  more  annihilate  the  hated  for- 
eigners. To  such  a  policy  there  could  be 
but  one  conclusion.  The  European  Pow- 
ers might  not  think  it  wise  to  follow  the 
Empress  and  her  court  in  their  flight 
into  the  interior,  but  they  would  then  be 
ready,  and  would  indeed  be  compelled, 
to  administer  every  province  on  the  sea- 
coast  ;  and  they  would  have,  by  agree- 
ment, to  distribute  the  provinces,  for  ad- 


ministration, among  themselves,  and  that 
would  only  be  another  name  for  parti- 
tion. 

But  now  comes  the  news,  which  one: 
seems  compelled  to  believe,  for  it  is  offi- 
cially announced  from  Washington,  that 
the  loyal  Southern  Viceroys,  with  Prince 
Ching  and  Li  Hung  Chang,  have  secured 
the  promulgation  of  a  decree  depriving 
Prince  Tuan  of  his  salary  and  official, 
servants,  and  ordering  him  to  be  brought 
for  trial  before  the  Imperial  Clan  Court, 
which  alone  can  try  princes  of  imperial 
blood.  Four  other  princes  are  also  de- 
graded, for  the  offense  of  having  improp- 
erly advised  the  support  of  the  Boxers. 
This  is,  if  the  edict  is  carried  out,  a  most 
important  and  beneficial  event,  and  will 
probably  save  the  Empire  from  speedy 
dismemberment. 

The  report  which  came  early  last  week,, 
and  which  is  not  yet  fully  contradicted, 
that  Russia  had  declared  the  annexation, 
of  at  least  a  considerable  part  of  Man- 
churia, was  most  alarming.  There  could 
have  been  about  that  no  concert  of  Pow- 
ers. It  seemed  to  give  the  lie  to  Russia's 
distinct  promises  that  she  would  seek  no 
extension  of  territory.  Then,  if  Russia 
had  taken  Manchuria,  Germany  would: 
have  been  ready  instantly  to  take  at  least 
a  good  part  of  the  Province  of  Shantung, 
probably  much  more,  and  the  other  Pow- 
ers would  have  felt  obliged  to  follow 
suit,  so  as  to  keep  up  what  is  called  the 
"  balance  of  power  "  in  the  East. 

But  now  we  seem  allowed  to  believe 
what  the  Department  of  State  is  in- 
formed, that  China  will  not  fight  with 
destiny  as  uttered  to  her  by  the  nations  of 
the  world.  President  McKinley  and  his 
Cabinet  are  justified  in  their  policy  by 
the  event,  and  it  may  be  that  the  drastic 
course  of  Germany  has  had  its  effect. 
The  United  States,  the  only  Power  which 
could  not  be  suspected  of  ulterior  pur- 
poses, has  persistently  hoped  for  the  best 
from  China.  She  was  the  only  Power 
that  accepted  the  assurance  that  the  en- 
voys were  not  massacred ;  she  has  in- 
sisted that  there  should  be  no  war;  she 
has  kept  in  view  solely  the  relief  of  her 
citizens,  and  when  that  relief  was  accom- 
plished she  withdrew  her  army  from 
Peking.  She  has  stood  faithful  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Empire,  asking  only  for 
proper  reparation,  not  to  be  exacted  in 
advance,  but  to  be  settled  in  conference 
with  the  other  Powers  and  with  China, 
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whose  commissioners  she  was  forward  to 
accept.       She  has  done  everything  pos- 
sible to  keep  the  unity  of  the  nations,  con- 
sistently with  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  China.       Our  Government  has  been 
blamed   for  credulity  and  weakness  by 
the    more    truculent    Powers,    but    our 
course  has  been  consistent  and  benev- 
olent, and  will  stand  the  light  of  History. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  severity  of 
Germany  has  had  its  effect.     The  report 
that  Germany  demanded  the  punishment 
of  five  Chinese  leaders  who  had  favored 
the  Boxers  and  been  responsible  for  the 
attacks  on  foreigners    gains  some  con- 
firmation from  the  decree  of  the  Emperor 
and   Empress   blaming   their   Ministers 
and     degrading     four    princes     besides 
Tuan.     With  such  a  result  achieved  Ger- 
many cannot  well  declare  war,  which  was 
the  one  event  to  be  feared.     The  course 
of  German  diplomacy  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  William  II,  who  is  his  own 
Minister  of  Foreign  and  all  other  affairs, 
is  acting  under  the  controlling  advice  of 
Count   von   Brandt,   who  was,   till   five 
years  ago,  the  German  Minister  to  Pe- 
king.    He  is  a  man  of  masterful  person- 
ality, thoroughly  acquainted  with  China, 
but  who  has  a  German  contempt  for  its 
people.     Such  a  man,  having  the  ear  of 
his  Monarch,  would  advise,  as  the  read- 
ers of  some  of  his  articles  would  see, 
drastic   measures.     But   it   would   seem 
that    the    German    demand    that    China 
should,  before  negotiations,  punish  the 
ringleaders,  has  been,  or  may  be,  effect- 
ive.    If  so  we  may  regard  China  as  now 
effectually  cowed.     There  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  negotiating  with  China  for  any 
reparation   desired,   consistent   with   the 
integrity  of  the  Empire,  unless  Germany 
is  really  determined  on  war  as  the  means 
of  annexing  Chinese  territory. 

There  have  been  so  many  events  in  this 
Chinese  affair,  all  of  prime  importance, 
yet  of  confusing  import,  that  one  can 
only  indicate  the  present  drift  of  things. 
When  Li  Hung  Chang  and  Prince  Ching 
were  appointed  commissioners  peace 
seemed  hopeful.  Then  when  Germany 
demanded  what  seemed  almost  an  impos- 
sible condition  precedent  to  negotiation, 
and  the  report  came  that  Prince  Tuan 
had  received  fresh  honors  and  that  he 
and  the  other  irreconcilables  were  in  con- 
trol, and,  further,  that  Russia  had  an- 
nexed Manchuria,  partition  of  the  Chi- 


nese Empire  seemed  inevitable,  with  all 
the  possibilities  of  friction  from  inter- 
national jealousy  and  ambition.  But 
now,  to-day,  the  outlook  is  again  favor- 
able. We  are  at  liberty  to  hope  that  the 
benevolent  wishes  of  our  own  country 
for  China  may  be  gratified,  and  that,  sub- 
mitting now  to  the  just  demand  of  the 
nations  which  she  has  insulted  and 
wronged,  China  may  learn  the  bitter  les- 
son which  the  war  with  Japan  had  almost 
taught  her,  and  may  take  her  place  with 
the  nations  and  develop  a  strength  and  a 
patriotism  that  will  win  their  respect. 
And  yet  we  must  look  with  anxiety  to  the 
course  of  Russia  in  Manchuria,  and  to 
the  severe  diplomacy  of  Berlin. 


"Move    Out." 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is 
one  of  those  branches  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  which  have  active  missions  in 
the  worst  sections  of  this  city.  The 
clergyman  in  charge  of  such  a  mission 
stirred  to  great  indignation  the  members 
of  the  Convention  of  this  Episcopal  dio- 
cese by  reporting  the  insulting  way  in 
which  he  was  met  when  he  appealed  to 
the  police  captain  of  his  district  for  the 
protection  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
families  under  his  charge  from  the  en- 
ticements of  the  haunts  of  vice  allowed  to 
exist  about  them.  "  If  you  don't  like  it, 
move  out,"  said  Police  Captain  Herlihy, 
with  an  oath,  to  the  clergyman  in  charge. 

The  Christian  Church  does  not  move 
out;  it  stays.  When  ready  to  move,  it 
moves  forward.  It  takes  no  orders  from 
police  captains  in  league  with  vice.  It 
comes  not  to  yield,  but  to  conquer.  This 
Episcopal  mission  happens  to  be  the  Pro- 
Cathedral,  and  this  clergyman  missionary 
happens  to  be  the  son  of  one  bishop,  and 
the  immediate  representative  of  Bishop 
Potter.  There  is  behind  them  the  strong- 
est Protestant  denomination  in  the  city, 
one  that  has  Christian  principle  enough, 
and  manly  grit  enough,  to  cling  to  its 
righteous  purpose.  It  will  not  "  move 
Out "  its  work,  or  its  Pro-Cathedral ;  nor 
will  it  stop  its  effort  to  save  the  young 
people  of  its  parish  from  lives  of  sin  and 
shame. 

The  Christian  Church  is  used  to  the  re- 
quest that  it  "  move  out,"  when  vice  or 
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selfishness  find  it  in  the  way.  It  will  not 
move  out  of  China.  It  will  return  with 
redoubled  strength,  a  strength  which,  be- 
cause it  is  refreshed  by  touching  Heaven 
instead  of  touching  Earth,  cannot  suf- 
fer the  fate  of  Antaeus.  "  Move  out," 
cries  a  Chinese  attache  in  London,  or 
some  one  writing  under  that  designation. 
It  is  the  missionaries  that  make  all  the 
trouble,  cry  the  traders  and  conces- 
sionaires ;  but  ex-Minister  Seward,  after 
twenty  years  in  the  service  of  this  coun- 
try in  China,  declares  that  the  mission- 
aries gave  him  no  trouble,  that  not  one 
per  cent,  of  his  time  was  taken  up  with 
complaints  by  them  or  against  them. 
Yet  "  Move  out,  move  out "  is  the  cry ; 
"or  at  least  stick  to  the  treaty  ports." 
The  Church  takes  her  orders  from  an- 
other source.  The  East  India  Company 
and  the  British  Government  did  not  want 
the  Church  to  move  into  India,  fearing 
it  would  make  a  disturbance;  instead  of 
that  it  has  been  the  chief  force  for  edu- 
cating public  sentiment  for  peace  and  or- 
der. Now  Lord  Kitchener  is  afraid  to 
have  the  Church  move  into  the  Sudan, 
lest  it  should  disturb  the  peace  there ;  but 
he  cannot  keep  the  Church  out,  and  once 
in  he  will  find  it  his  best  friend.  Just  so 
it  has  been  in  Japan,  and  so  it  is  already 
proving  in  China.  The  Church  is  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  civilization  and  of  prog- 
ress, whether  in  China  or  Africa  or  Tur- 
key ;  and  it  will  move  on  ever,  and  never 
out. 

So  we  smile  at  Captain  Herlihy  and  In- 
spector Cross  when  they  tell  Bishop  Pot- 
ter and  Vicar  Paddock  to  "  move  out." 
They  will  stay,  and  it  is  much  more  like- 
ly that  the  Captain  and  the  Inspector 
will  move  out  themselves. 


The  Jargon  of  Criticism 

The  London  Academy  in  a  leading 
editorial  discusses  what  it  calls  the  "  jar- 
gon of  criticism,"  and  gives  a  list  of 
words  and  phrases  which  it  would  forbid 
reviewers  to  use.  The  editor's  remarks 
are  true  to  the  situation  and  facts.  Un- 
questionably every  reviewer  is  hard 
pressed  for  fresh  terms,  new  phrases,  un- 
worn words,  with  which  to  give  his  crit- 
ical sketches  the  value  of  style.  At  best 
reviewing  books  has  some  narrow  limita- 
tions;  repetition   dogs   the  busy  critic's 


pen,  and  say  what  we  may,  a  certain 
monotony  is  inevitable. 

But  after  all,  what  prospect  is  there 
of  changing  the  conditions  complained  of 
by  the  Academy?  A  review  must  be 
short,  crisp,  simple  to  suit  the  present  de- 
mands of  newspaper  and  magazine ;  it 
must  give  in  most  condensed  form  a  de- 
scription and  a  judgment.  What  the 
book  is  and  what  is  its  value  must  be 
stated  with  essential  and  substantial 
brevity.  This  means  that  little  circum- 
locution can  be  indulged  in.  Expressive 
words  and  phrases  consequently  are  re- 
lied upon  to  make  brevity  and  adequacy 
blend  in  the  short  review.  Of  course 
such  words  and  phrases  applicable  to  the 
hard  pressed  critic's  need  are  compara- 
tively few. 

Like  all  special  arts  reviewing  has  its 
jargon ;  this  is  inevitable.  We  might  as 
well  object  to  the  terms  of  science  as  to 
this  unavoidable  vocabulary  of  the  critic. 
The  following  single  words  appear  in  the 
Academy's  condemned  list:  Vivacious, 
sprightly,  enthralling,  convincing, 
breezy,  delicious  and  facile.  But  why 
deny  these  to  the  poor  reviewer  and  yet 
permit  other  writers  to  use  them?  If 
the  style  of  a  book  or  the  nature  of  a 
character  is  vivacious,  why  shall  the 
word  be  evaded?  If  sprightly  is  the 
adequate  adjective,  why  shall  a  critic  be 
forced  to  use  one  less  completely  expres- 
sive ?  Why  not  forbid  the  use  of  "  en- 
gaging," "  charming,"  "  attractive,"  "  re- 
pliant," "dull,"  "stupid,"  "clear," 
"  clever,"  "  masterful  "  and  a  hundred 
other  thoroughly  worn  adjectives?  The 
superabundance  of  literature  brings  out 
the  limitations  of  language.  On  every 
lute  there  are  worn  frets  where  the  best 
and  most  expressive  chords  are  made. 
It  is  an  imperious  law  of  melody,  and 
what  is  art  without  melody? 

The  list  of  forbidden  phrases  contains 
many  familiar  expressions ;  yet  few  of 
them  can  be  spared  at  need.  If  a  story 
is  strong,  why  shall  the  reviewer  not  say 
"  a  strong  story?  "  If  it  is  a  "  real  crea- 
tion," is  it  wrong  to  say  so  in  a  review? 
If  the  "  interest  never  flags,"  what  harm 
is  there  in  so  putting  it  down?  If  it  is 
"  pervaded  by  a  powerful  realism,"  there 
is  no  better  phrase  for  telling  the  fact. 
We  see  little  good  in  a  self-conscious  at- 
tempt to  avoid  the  adequate  word  or 
phrase  simply  because  it  has  been  often 
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used  before.  To  begin  such  a  reform 
we  must  at  once  discard  "  a,"  "  and," 
"the,"  "but,"  "to,"  "for,"  "upon," 
"  beside,"  and  a  whole  dictionary  of 
words  great  and  small  long  ago  worn  as 
thin  as  a  much-ground  shoe-knife. 

There  should  be  no  forbidden  words 
and  phrases,  save  those  offensive  to  good 
language.  The  remedy  is  more  words 
and  phrases ;  and  it  has  been  the  struggle 
for  novelty,  freshness,  strength,  ade- 
quacy, that  has  built  up  a  special  vocab- 
ulary and  phraseology  for  reviewers. 
The  loss  of  each  fitting  word  or  phrase  is 
just  to  that  extent  an  impoverishment, 
not  an  enrichment  of  the  reviewer's 
power. 


A  Nature  Note  In  French 
Poetry. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  genuine  touch 
of  nature — the  out-of-doors  stroke  which 
has  done  so  much  for  English  and  Amer- 
ican literature — is  to  be  found  in  French 
poetry,  or  for  that  matter  in  French  prose 
either.  We  do  not  refer  to  mere'  de- 
scriptive writing  wherein  the  hills,  the 
plains,  the  sky,  the  scattered  hamlets, 
the  atmosphere  and  the  sea  are  sketched ; 
for  in  landscape  French  literature  is  rich. 
There  is  a  certain  strain  in  what  may  be 
loosely  called  the  Anglo-Saxon  genius 
which  from  the  first  has  been  attracted 
to  natural  history,  not  as  a  science,  but  as 
a  field  in  which  the  human  soul  may 
browse,  so  to  say,  and  ruminate.  The 
Gallic  taste  is  different.  Hugo,  Lamar- 
tine,  Chenier,  Musset  and  all  of  the  ear- 
lier French  poets  have  sung  Nature,  but 
not  as  Dan  Chaucer  and  his  descendants 
have  sung  it.  It  is  a  Latin  inheritance 
that  obscures  the  direct,  observing  vis- 
ion, or  rather  turns  it  away  from  the 
detailr  of  which  Gilbert  White,  Jef- 
feries,  Thoreau,  John  Burroughs  and 
other  English  and  American  writers  have 
made  delightful  use.  Even  Buffon  and 
his  staff  of  workers  on  the  great  Nat- 
ural History,  altho  they  wreaked  them- 
selves upon  description,  did  not  go  be- 
yond that;  they  scarcely  touched  the 
finer  realities  of  out-of-doors  study. 

This  general  French  trait  was  called  to 
mind  when  we  read  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  a  series  of 


poems  by  M.  Charles  Guerin,  in  one  of 
which  we  come  upon  these  lines : 

"  Le  sable  du  ravin  est  rouge,    l'eau  s'ecoule, 
Baiser  mobile  et  doux,  sur  les  cailloux  mou- 

vans. 
L'air  bleuit,  et  la-bas  les  villes  des  vivans 
Repondent    l'Angelus    du    soir    aux    quatre 

vents. 
J'ecoute ;  le  geai  crie  et  le  ramier  roucoule, 
Le  pic  obstinemcnt  martele  un  arbre  mort. 
Je   voir   roder   dans   l'ombre   une   biche   in- 

quiete 
Dont  le  pas,  suspendu  sur  le  mousse,  s'arrete. 
Puis,  fuille  a  fuille  et  nid  a  nid  le  bois  s'eri- 

dort." 

In  the  lines  which  for  distinction  we 
have  italicized  there  rings  the  true  An- 
glo-Saxon note.  At  all  events  it  is  so 
unusual  to  meet  with  just  this  sort  of 
thing  in  French  verse  that  we  have  found 
it  suggestive  of  many  critical  shades  of 
prophecy  in  which  we  cannot  here  in- 
dulge. We  are  led  to  wonder  if  the  "  re- 
turn to  nature  "  so  much  talked  about  is 
not  to  be  accomplished  through  a  rever- 
sion to  simplicity  of  vision  and  sincerity 
of  expression  which  would  set  all  poets 
not  to  seeing  alike  and  singing  alike,  but 
to  seeing  correctly  and  singing  honestly. 
In  the  first  two  lines  italicized  we  have 
the  perfection  of  crispness  and  truth;  in 
the  last  a  beautiful  fact  is  sung,  just  as 
Nature  presented  it,  rhythmically  fading 
into  sleep.  We  send  M.  Guerin  our  con- 
gratulations. 


In  an  interview  Dr. 
Parkhurst  says,  among 
other  things   that  are 


Dr.  Parkhurst  on 
Hypocrisy 

more  admirable: 

"  All  this  profession  of  the  Powers — of 
Europe  in  China,  of  Great  Britain  in  South 
Africa,  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines 
— that  they  are  seeking  to  carry  light  and  civil- 
ization to  less  advanced  or  barbarous  peoples, 
is  arrant  hypocrisy.  The  real  aim  of  one  and 
all  is  to  extend  their  own  power  and  increase 
their  sources  of  wealth,  regardless  of  the  weak- 
er or  inferior  races  which  they  plunder  of  inde- 
pendence and  soil  and  trample  under  foot  for 
resisting." 

This  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  a  fair 
statement.  Not  one  of  these  Powers 
puts  forward  its  purpose  of  carrying  light 
and  civilization  to  less  advanced  people 
as  the  reason  for  its  advance.  Every- 
body knows  that  the  reason  why  the 
Powers  have  taken  Peking  is  to  protect 
their  own  envoys  and  other  citizens  ;  that 
was  something  they  were  obliged  to  do. 
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Such  a  purpose  is  absolutely  justifiable. 
When  Germany  took  Kiao-chau  she  did 
not  pretend  that  it  was  for  purposes  of 
civilization,  but  solely  in  retribution  for 
the  murder  of  her  citizens.  The  seizure 
we  believe  was  unjustifiable,  but  no  pre- 
tense of  benevolence  was  offered.  Great 
Britain  has  not  professed  that  she  was 
engaged  in  war  in  South  Africa  for  the 
sake  of  carrying  light  or  civilization 
there,  but  because  her  citizens  were  first 
oppressed  and  then  her  territory  was  in- 
vaded and  war  declared  against  her. 
The  United  States  has  never  claimed  that 
its  war  in  the  Philippines  was  for  the 
purpose  of  spreading  civilization  or  the 
blessings  of  American  liberty,  but  sole- 
ly to  suppress  insurrection.  To  be  sure 
in  all  these  cases  there  are  Christian  peo- 
ple behind  the  Government;  and  Chris- 
tian people  intend,  and  the  citizens  gen- 
erally intend,  that  conditions  in  these 
countries  shall  be  ameliorated,  that  light 
and  civilization  shall  be  carried  to  less 
advanced  peoples ;  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  Dr.  Parkhurst  agrees  with  this,  and 
that  his  position  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  other  Christian  people,  and  that 
he  will  be  glad  also  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  that  will  come  to  us  to 
give  the  best  we  have  to  the  people  who 
come  under  our  rule.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low, because  every  Christian  says  this, 
that  every  Christian  also  wanted  war  for 
the  sake  of  the  opportunities  for  benevo- 
lent work  that  would  follow.  That  line 
of  thinking  may  sometimes  be  ventured 
on  by  unwise  people,  but  it  properly  be- 
longs to  divine  Providence.  We  do  not 
do  evil  that  good  may  come,  but  when 
evil  comes  we  will  make  as  much  good 
out  of  it  as  we  can. 


this  pamphlet  of  dislocated  paragraphs 
from  an  article  by  a  competent  scientific 
man  in  defense  of  animal  vivisection, 
printed  in  The  Independent  five  years 
ago.     It  is  thus  quoted : 

"  A  human  life  is  nothing  compared  with  a 
new  fact  in  science.  .  .  .  The  aim  of  science 
is  the  advancement  of  human  knowledge  at 
any  sacrifice  of  human  life.  .  .  .  If  cats 
and  guinea  pigs  can  be  put  to  any  higher  use 
than  to  advance  science  we  do  not  know  what 
it  is.  We  do  not  know  of  any  higher  use  we 
can  put  a  man  to." 

The  implication  is  that  the  writer  was 
defending  human  vivisection.  This  is 
not  the  fact.  He  had  been  speaking  of 
the  way  in  which  scientific  men  risked 
their  own  lives  in  pursuit  of  fresh  truth, 
and  arguing  that  if  they  were  willing 
themselves  to  die  for  the  sake  of  discov- 
ering a  truth,  it  might  be  expected  they 
would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  life  of 
guinea  pigs,  which  he  held  justifiable.  It 
is  in  a  sense  true  that  "  a  human  life  is 
nothing  compared  with  a  new  fact  in 
science,"  but  that  does  not  mean  that  a 
man  may  kill  other  people  for  it.  It  is 
true  that  "  the  aim  of  science  is  the  ad- 
vancement of  human  knowledge  at  any 
sacrifice  of  human  life,"  but  it  means  the 
sacrifice  of  one's  own  life,  and  is  illus- 
trated by  the  willingness  of  explorers  to 
die  that  they  might  discover  the  secrets 
of  the  North  Pole.  When  the  writer  said 
that  he  did  not  "  know  of  any  higher  use 
we  can  put  a  man  to  "  he  did  not  mean 
other  men ;  he  had  only  spoken  of  the 
hazarding  of  his  own  life.  The  use  made 
of  the  article  in  The  Independent  is 
thoroughly  disingenuous,  whatever  we 
may  think  of  its  writer's  defense  of  vivi- 
section of  animals  for  purposes  of 
science. 


Human 
Vivisection 


Our  attention  i  s 
called  to  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  "  Human 
Vivisection — A  Statement  and  an  In- 
quiry," which  is  issued  in  its  tenth 
thousand,  and  is  printed  for  "  The 
American  Humane  Association."  It 
is  a  statement  of  experiments  in  vivi- 
section or  with  poisonous  lymphs  made 
upon  human  subjects,  especially  at  hos- 
pitals in  Europe  and  even  in  America. 
No  words  can  too  strongly  express  the 
wickedness  of  such  experimentation.  But 
we  do  protest  against  the  use  made  in 


Municipal 


Portsmouth  is  the  latest 
English  town  to  apply  for  a 
license  to  own  and  operate 
its  own  town  telephone  service.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  rate  for  each  subscriber 
would  be  about  $25  a  year,  an  amount 
about  half  what  is  charged  by  the  pri- 
vate companies.  Glasgow  is  already  of- 
fering the  privilege  for  $25.25,  and 
Trondheim,  Norway,  a  small  town  of  30,- 
000  inhabitants,  gives  the  subscriber 
telephone  service  for  $17  a  year,  a 
charge  which  affords  a  surplus,  after 
payment  of  interest  on  capital,  a  reserve 
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of  5  per  cent,  a  year  on  the  capital,  and 
the  insurance  of  employees  against  death, 
accident  and  sickness.  In  this  city  the 
charges  of  the  private  company  averages, 
we  should  think,  about  $125  a  year  (The 
Independent  pays  $165  for  2,400  mes- 
sages), and  altho  the  rate  is  somewhat 
less  than  this  in  other  American  cities 
the  charge  is  still  very  high.  As  the 
value  of  telephone  service  to  each  sub- 
scriber must  increase  geometrically 
with  the  number  of  people  who  use  it,  it 
is  a  wonder  that  the  private  companies 
do  not  lower  the  rates  so  as  to  bring  the 
service  within  the  means  of  the  largest 
possible  number  of  people.  But  that  ap- 
parently is  not  the  company's  policy. 
They  prefer  to  make  telephones  a  luxury 
instead  of  a  necessity,  and  so  we  must 
keep  on  striving  for  public  ownership 
and  operation  for  the  good  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. 

-  ..  ..  .  ,  ...  It  is  reported  that 
Catholic  Indemnities     ^     Tj_  ,.E     ~ 

.    c. .  the  Italian  Govern- 

ment resents  the 
idea  that  the  Pope  will  present  claims  for 
indemnity  for  losses  sustained  by  Catho- 
lic missions,  and  that  it  proposes  to  pro- 
tect its  own  citizens  without  the  Pope's 
help;  and  we  presume  that  Germany 
and  Austria  will  take  the  same  attitude, 
while  France,  Belgium,  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal will  allow  the  claims  of  their  mission- 
aries to  be  settled  in  the  way  that  has 
been  usual  in  China.  When  China  be- 
gan to  see  that  foreign  Governments  were 
taking  advantage  of  missions  to  increase 
their  political  power  in  China  she  be- 
gan to  persecute  missions,  and  relations 
with  the  Vatican  grew  hostile.  Then 
France  offered  herself  as  their  champion, 
for  her  own  purposes.  She  denounced 
the  Catholic  Church  at  home,  but  cham- 
pioned it  abroad.  Chinese  Catholic  con- 
verts were  also  regarded  as  under  her 
protection,  almost  as  French  citizens. 
This  became  intolerable,  and  China 
turned  to  the  Vatican,  and  negotiated  for 
a  Papal  envoy  at  Peking,  through  whom 
all  complaints  of  Catholics  should  be  set- 
tled, with  a  Chinese  envoy  at  the  Vat- 
ican. When  France  saw  that  she  was  to 
be  thus  deprived  of  her  influence  she 
threatened  the  Pope  that  if  this  arrange- 
ment were  carried  out  she  would  with- 
draw the  $10,000,000  subvention  annual- 


ly voted  to  the  support  of  the  French 
clergy.  This  threat  of  de  Freycinet's  ef- 
fectually blocked  the  plan ;  and  China 
then  turned  to  the  individual  Powers,  and 
Germany,  Austria  and  Italy  accepted  the 
protection  of  their  own  missionary  sub- 
jects. This  would  greatly  weaken  the 
prestige  of  France,  which  then  agreed  to 
a  very  clever  move  in  Chinese  diplomacy 
with  the  Vatican.  By  an  agreement 
which  came  into  force  about  a  year  ago, 
all  disputes  about  Catholic  affairs  are  to 
be  settled  with  the  heads  of  the  several 
missions;  and  for  this  purpose  bishops 
take  the  rank  of  Governors  or  Viceroys 
of  provinces,  and  lower  ecclesiastics  a 
corresponding  rank.  If  disputes  cannot 
be  settled  with  them,  then  they  can  ap- 
peal to  their  respective  Governments ; 
but  China  wants  no  such  appeal,  and  is 
sure  to  do  what  is  demanded.  Here  is 
an  explanation  in  part  of  the  ill-feeling  in 
China  toward  Catholic  missions.  We 
have  heard  of  $10,000,000  now  being 
claimed  by  the  Pope.  That  does  not 
mean  that  the  money  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
Pope,  but  that  settlement  of  these  claims 
are  to  be  made  by  local  authorities,  and 
we  do  not  see  how  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment can  easily  interfere. 

_      .  We  hesitated  to  believe  the 

Russian       ,        .,  ,  , 

A.  ...  horrible  stories,  vaguely  re- 
Atrocities  ,        ,      r    ■  •*«  • 

ported,  of  atrocities  perpe- 
trated on  unoffending  Chinese  by  the 
Russian  soldiers,  but  the  letter  to  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  by  Professor 
Wright,  of  Oberlin,  telling  what  he  saw 
and  knew  that  occurred  at  Blagovet- 
chensk,  must  remove  all  doubt,  and  it 
confirms  other  reports  received  from 
Russia  itself  as  well  as  from  China.  Pro- 
fessor Wright  tells  of  the  fire  opened  by 
the  Chinese  across  the  river  on  Blago- 
vetchensk,  doing  little  damage  but 
causing  indescribable  terror  which  drove 
the  Cossacks  into  a  frenzy  of  rage. 

"  The  peaceable  Chinese,  to  the  number  oi 
3,000  or  4,000,  in  the  city  were  expelled  in  great 
haste,  and,  being  forced  upon  rafts  entirely  in- 
adequate, were  most  of  them  drowned  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  river.  The  stream  was 
fairly  black  with  their  bodies.  Three  days 
after,  we  counted  hundreds  of  them  in  the 
water.  In  our  ride  through  the  country  to 
reach  the  city  on  Thursday,  the  19th,  we  saw 
as  many  as  thirty  villages  and  hamlets  of  the 
Chinese  in  flames.  One  of  them  was  a  city  of 
8,000  or  10,000  inhabitants.    We  estimated  that 
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we  saw  the  dwellings  of  20,000  peaceable  Chi- 
nese in  flames  that  awful  day,  while  parties  of 
Cossacks  were  scouring  the  fields  to  find  Chi- 
nese, and  shooting  them  down  at  sight.  What 
became  of  the  women  and  children  no  one 
knew ;  but  there  was  apparently  no  way  for 
them  to  escape  "to  a  place  of  safety.  On  our 
way  up  the  river  for  500  miles  above  the  city, 
every  Chinese  hamlet  was  a  charred  mass  of 
ruins.  The  large  village  of  Motcha  was  still 
smoking,  and  we  were  told  that  4,000  Chinese 
had  been  killed." 

This  is  an  awful  story.  The  purpose 
was  that  proclaimed  by  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, to  strike  terror. 

Ji 

_.     p  It  was  to  be  ex- 

_,    .     .     .  p .    0  pected     that     the 

Protestants  in  Rome        ',  >  ,  , 

Pope   would    not 

be  pleased  to  see  Protestant  missions  car- 
ried on  successfully  in  Rome,  and  it  is 
natural  that  his  regret  should  be  strong- 
ly expressed.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that 
he  should  bewail  the  day  when  religious 
liberty  was  denied  in  the  possessions  of 
his  predecessors.  In  a  letter  on  prose- 
lytism  he  tells  of  "  the  most  deplorable 
evils  brought  by  the  new  order  of  things 
to  this  capital  of  the  Christian  world,"  in 
"  the  active  proselytism  displayed  on  the 
part  of  heresy,"  introduced  from  abroad, 
and  "  under  the  shelter  of  the  public 
law."  He  laments  "  the  painful  condi- 
tion of  the  head  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
constrained  to  behold  the  free  and  pro- 
gressive advance  of  heresy  in  this  Holy 
City."  But  the  same  "  public  law " 
which  protects  Protestants  also  protects 
Catholics.  The  trouble  is  that  it  is  only 
the  English-speaking  people  who  as  yet 
really  believe  in  freedom  of  religion. 
The  Pope  certainly  does  not,  and  a  better 
Pope  never  occupied  Peter's  chair. 


What  other  country  on  the  globe  would 
endure  such  a  mission  as  that  of  Sixto 
Lopez?  He  comes  here,  without  any 
fear,  trusting  to  the  magnanimity  of  the 
American  people  and  the  tolerance  of  its 
Government  as  the  representative  of  a  so- 
called  government  which  considers  itself 
to  be  making  war  on  the  United  States, 
and  which  we  consider  to  be  an  organized 
insurrection.  If  we  were  not  the  most 
merciful  and  patient  of  all  people  we 
should  forbid  his  entrance,  or  imprison 
him  for  aiding  and  abetting  insurrection 


and  war.  As  it  is,  he  will  be  allowed  to 
gather  as  many  supporters  as  possible, 
or  even  to  take  part  in  the  Presidential 
campaign. 


The  resolution  of  the  negroes  not  to 
ride  in  cars  where  they  were  discrim- 
inated against  is  not  wholly  ineffective. 
The  president  of  the  Montgomery,  Ala., 
street  car  company  has  lately  given  out  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  that  company 
lost  $1,400  in  three  weeks,  and  that  the 
usual  income  had  been  reduced  by  over 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  colored  people  have  refused  to 
ride  on  the  street  cars  since  the  City 
Council  passed  a  statute  separating  the 
races. 

It  is  simply  ridiculous  to  claim  that  the 
Prohibition  Law  is  enforced  in  the  larger 
towns  in  Maine.  It  ought  either  to  be 
enforced  or  repealed.  Scarce  anything  is 
more  demoralizing  than  a  law  notorious- 
ly unenforced.  We  are  glad  that  in 
Portland  an  honest  attempt,  under  the 
Prohibitionist  sheriff,  will  be  made  to  en- 
force it ;  and  we  may,  as  Mr.  Manley  sug- 
gests, have  a  chance  to  repeat  the  old  ref- 
erendum on  the  subject  and  let  the  peo- 
ple decide  whether  they  want  prohibition 
or  high  license. 


The  district  controlled  by  the  Japan- 
ese is  reported  the  most  quiet  in  Peking. 
That  is  because  the  Japanese  recognize 
the  Chinese  as  human  beings  like  them- 
selves and  not  mere  brutes.  The  shops 
are  opened  there,  and  the  Japanese  pay 
for  what  they  get,  and  do  not  terror- 
ize women  and  children  as  do  the  Rus- 
sians. The  arrogance  and  cruelty  of  the 
conqueror  leave  more  sores  than  are 
made  by  war. 


The  discovery  that  innocent  men  and 
women  have  been  kidnapped  and  forced 
by  the  contractors  to  labor  as  convicts  in 
the  Georgia  convict  camps,  ought  to  end 
the  barbarous  system  which  disgraces 
the  State. 


INSURANCE. 


The  Hillman  Case. 

After  twenty  years  of  resistance,  the 
Mutual  Life  has  settled  the  claim  against 
it  in  the  celebrated  Hillman  case.  One 
John  W.  Hillman,  a  Kansas  frontiers- 
man, obtained,  in  December  and  January, 
1878,  1879,  policies  of  $10,000  each  in 
the  Mutual  Life  and  the  New  York  Life 
and  of  $5,000  in  the  Connecticut  Mutual, 
another  stockman  furnishing  the  money 
for  the  premiums.  In  March  following, 
Hillman  started  with  two  others  on  an 
alleged  hunting  expedition,  and  one  of 
the  two  others  soon  returned,  with  a  story 
that  he  had  accidentally  shot  Hillman. 
A  body  was  produced,  and  buried  as  that 
of  Hillman,  but  the  companies  have  al- 
ways maintained  that  to  have  been  the 
body  of  another,  murdered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  using  it  in  collecting  the  policies. 
The  first  suit,  in  1882,  in  the  Federal 
Court  at  Leavenworth,  ended  in  a  dis- 
agreement, two  jurymen  standing  out  for 
the  defense ;  the  second,  in  the  same 
court,  in  1885,  had  a  jury  equally  di- 
vided. The  third  trial,  at  Topeka,  in 
1888,  brought  a  verdict  against  the  com- 
panies jointly  for  $53,000,  and  they  suc- 
cessfully appealed,  the  case  being  re- 
manded for  another  trial.  The  fourth 
trial,  at  Topeka  in  1895,  brought  a  third 
disagreement,  five  jurors  being  for  the 
defense ;  during  this  trial  it  came  out 
that  several  attorneys  were  pushing  the 
case  on  speculation,  and  that  the  widow 
(if  widow  she  was)  had  no  further  in- 
terest than  a  promise  that  she  should  re- 
ceive something.  The  fifth  trial  was 
held  at  Topeka  in  1896,  and  ended  in  the 
fourth  disagreement,  seven  jurors  this 
time  being  for  the  defense  ;  after  this  trial 
the  New  York  Life  settled  and  withdrew. 
The  sixth  trial  was  held  in  Leavenworth 
last  autumn,  and  resulted  in  a  second 
verict  for  the  plaintiff.  Another  appeal 
followed,  and  now  the  Mutual  Life  has 
retired.  The  Connecticut  Mutual,  ac- 
cording to  the  latest  information,  pro- 
poses to  keep  on  alone. 

No  criticism  of  the  action  of  either  of 
the  three  companies  can  be  made.  With- 
out having  the  details  in  the  history  of 
the  case  before  us  at  present,  we  feel  no 
doubt  that  the  case  was  fraudulent,  and 


it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  officers  of 
the  companies  so  regarded  it.  Two  have 
settled,  for  reasons  of  expediency ;  the 
same  reasoning,  by  balancing  cost  against 
cost,  would  have  made  against  resisting 
at  all.  So  some  may  say  now,  and  it 
could  have  been  said  in  1882;  but  to  al- 
ways settle  would  be  to  invite  fraud.  To 
expend  from  trust  funds  in  order  to  make 
fraud  appear  unpromising  is  both  ex- 
pediency and  moral  duty.  When  resist- 
ance should  be  made,  and  at  what  point 
it  should  be  abandoned,  must  be  left  to 
the  guardians  of  the  fund.  They  are 
fallible,  but  when  they  have  done  their 
duty  as  they  see  it  no  one  else  has  a  right 
to  condemn  them. 

....  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
values  under  exposure  in  the  department 
stores  are  very  large,  nor  that  the  propri- 
etors consider  the  premium  charge  an 
onerous  burden.  If  they  honestly  think 
the  rate  too  high,  they  are  in  this  only 
like  the  rest  of  mankind,  for  it  is  only 
natural,  with  very  casual  consideration, 
to  ascribe  the  troubles  of  insurance  com- 
panies to  favorable  discrimination  toward 
everybody  outside  our  own  particular 
line.  The  argument  from  experience, 
which  controls  premiums  with  losses  dur- 
ing a  short  term  of  years,  is  valueless ; 
still,  we  do  not  attempt  to  say  whether 
the  rate  on  department  stores  is  relatively 
high.  What  is  evident,  however,  is  that 
the  foundation  of  these  stores  is  concen- 
tration, and  that  concentration  increases 
the  volume  net  risk  as  well  as  the  chances 
of  fire.  But  if  the  proprietors  seriously 
consider  the  attempt  to  insure  themselves 
they  must  observe  that  the  success  of  the 
Massachusetts  Factory  Mutual,  great 
and  encouraging  as  it  is,  depends  upon 
avoidance  of  "  exposure."  Factory  prop- 
erty is  isolated ;  the  danger  is  from  with- 
in, and  this  is  under  control  of  the  pro- 
prietor. This  condition  is  impossible  in 
cities.  If  the  department  store  relies 
more  upon  the  storehouse  it  can  reduce 
the  lines  of  stock  carried  and  thus  divide 
the  risks,  but  it  must  also  somewhat  in- 
crease expenses.  Probably  the  only  avail- 
able direction  for  remedy  is  that  of 
greater  internal  precaution. 
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The  Ramapo  Matter. 

The  Merchants'  Association,  in  an 
elaborate  published  report,  objects  to  any 
water  contract  by  this  city  with  private 
owners,  and  specifically  against  the  Ram- 
apo scheme.  To  the  latter  it  urges  that 
the  price  is  exorbitant;  that  the  contract 
statement  of  delivery  pressure  is  ambig- 
uous, the  ambiguity  also  extending  to  the 
statement  of  duties  and  privilege  of  both 
contracting  parties ;  that  the  city  will 
never  acquire  the  plant  but  will  be  com- 
pelled hereafter  to  continue  taking  wa- 
ter from  the  company ;  that  the  city  must 
either  harm  its  industrial  interests  by 
raising  the  consumption  charge  for  wa- 
ter or  suffer  the  loss  of  large  profits 
which  might  be  had  from  a  water  sup- 
ply owned  by  the  municipality.  The 
Association  recommends  the  plan  of  tak- 
ing water  from  the  Hudson  above 
Poughkeepsie,  the  plant  to  consist  of 
pumping  stations  and  filter  beds  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river,  an  aqueduct  there- 
from to  the  northern  limits  of  the  city, 
and  a  reservoir  near  those  limits.  Filtra- 
tion is  a  process  of  Nature  which  has 
been  satisfactorily  tested  by  other  cities. 
The  proposed  plant  would  begin  with 
ioo  millions  daily  (which  is  nearly  the 
present  consumption  of  the  metropolis), 
and  be  capable  of  250  millions,  which 
would  suffice  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
to  come.  The  alternative  plans  of  sup- 
ply from  the  Catskills  and  the  Adiron- 
dacks  would  cost  more  and  require  more 
time  to  complete. 

There  is  no  question  as  to  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  Ramapo  and 
other  schemes ;  indeed,  the  former  is  so 
poorly  defensible  that  its  advocates  do 
not  say  much  about  it,  evidently  prefer- 
ring not  to  have  public  attention  directed 
to  it.  Between  plans  along  the  same 
general  line  there  may  be  much  to  be  said 
as  to  details;  but  if  anything  in  munic- 
ipal government  may  be  considered  set- 
tled beyond  dispute  it  is  that  the  water 
supply  should  be  under  public  owner- 
ship ;  extension  of  that  ownership  to  some 
other  local  subjects  is  open  to  discussion, 
but  as  to  water  supply  discussion  is 
closed.  Hence  quiet  action,  and  not  dis- 
cussion, is  desired  by  the  Ramapo  ad- 
vocates, the  unhappy  fact  being  that  pri- 
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vate  gain,  not  the  public  interest,  is  the 
moving  force.  Necessarily  the  men  who 
have  the  political  power  to  push  the 
scheme  through,  if  it  goes  through, 
are  the  men  who  expect  to  profit  by  it. 
The  public  good  is  not  to  be  considered  at 
all — it  is,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  sacri- 
ficed, as  a  necessary  incident.  Emphat- 
ically this  ought  not  to  be  so,  and  espe- 
cially as  a  new  century  opens ;  yet  the 
probability  is  strong  that  it  will  be.  If 
anything  can  prevent,  the  undesired  pub- 
lic attention  is  such  thing. 

Financial  Items. 

Following  closely  upon  the  placing 
of  the  big  German  loan  in  this  city 
came  recently  the  announcement  that 
the  Swedish  Government  would  nego- 
tiate a  loan  of  £2,000,000.  The  National 
Park  Bank  of  this  city  will  receive  sub- 
scriptions in  the  United  States.  The 
loan  will  not  be  redeemed  before  August 
15th,  1920.  The  loan  is  not  open  for 
public  subscription. 

....  It  was  announced  last  week  that 
the  organization  of  the  Federal  National 
Bank,  of  New  York  City,  was  almost 
completed.  The  institution  will  open  for 
business  in  Wall  Street  with  a  capital  of 
$500,000  and  a  surplus  of  like  amount. 
Maurice  L.  Muhleman,  for  many  years 
Deputy  Assistant  United  States  Treas- 
urer at  New  York,  will  be  president,  and 
among  the  directors  will  be  Frederic  B. 
Fisk,  John  E.  Doane,  Charles  T.  Geyer, 
Charles  A.  O'Donohue  and  former  Post- 
master Charles  W.  Dayton.  The  vice- 
president  will  be  David  D.  Mallory  and 
the  cashier  Joseph  T.  Hall. 

.  . .  .Coupons  and  dividends  announced : 
Minneapolis  &  St.   Louis  Railroad  coupons 

due,  payable  October  1st,  at  Central  Trust  Co. 
Gallatin  National  Bank,  5  per  cent,  and  an 

extra  1  per  cent.,  payable  October  6th. 

....  Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany stocks  during  the  past  week  were: 

BANKS. 

America 455 

Commerce  ......  262' 

Fourth  National 171 

Hanover  National 400 

TRUST    COMPANIES. 
Trust  Co.  of  America..  19THj  I  Brooklyn  Trust  Co 416 


National  City 3S2J4 

N.  Y.  Produce  Ex'ge..lS7J$ 
Phoenix  National  Bank  100 
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The    Coal 
Strike 


Notices  of  an  increase  of  10 
per  cent,  in  wages  and  of  a 
reduction  of  the  price  of  pow- 
der to  $1.50  per  keg  were  posted  at  a  ma- 
jority of  the  coal  mines  in  the  anthracite 
region  before  the  end  of  last  week,  but  if 
the  operators  expected  to  draw  the  strik- 
ers back  to  work  at  once  by  these  conces- 
sions  they   were   disappointed.      By  the 
side  of  each  notice  the  local  officers  of  the 
union  posted  a  warning  to  the  effect  that 
the  men  must  not  resume  work  until  or- 
dered to  do  so  by  the  leaders  of  their  or- 
ganization.    Therefore  the  ranks  of  the 
strikers  remained  unbroken,  and  many  of 
those  who  had  not  obeyed  the  original 
strike  order  quit  work.    By  the  end  of  the 
week   138,000  of  the   142,000  anthracite 
miners  were  idle  and  united  in  support 
of  the  strike  movement.     It  was  under- 
stood that  President  Mitchell  of  the  union 
was  inclined  to  favor  an  acceptance  of  the 
mine  owners'  concessions,  but  desired  to 
wait   until   the   offer   should   have  been 
made  by  all  the  operators,  and  then  to  re- 
fer the   matter   to   a  convention  of  the 
strikers    for    a    decision.      On    the  2d 
inst.,    at    a    great    labor    demonstration 
in     Wilkesbarre,    where   15,000    miners 
marched     in     a     procession,     he     de- 
clared that   the   strikers   had  won  their 
fight,  but  must  wait  for  the  action  of  a 
convention.     Two  days  later  those  strik- 
ers whose  resources  had  been  exhausted 
began  to  apply  for  aid.    On  the  5th  sev- 
eral of  the  individual  operators  who  had 
asked  the  railroad  companies  for  lower 
freight  rates  posted  at  their  mines  the 
notices  of  an  increase  of  wages.     There 
were  then  not  many  mines  at  which  such 
notices  were  not  to  be  seen,  and  it  was 
understood  that  all  the  mine  owners  had 


decided  to  make  the  same  concessions. 
The  notices  say  that  the  reduction  of  the 
price  of  powder  to  $1.50  is  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  determining  a  "  net  ad- 
vance "  of  10  per  cent.    On  the  morning 
of  the   6th   2,000  men   and   50  women 
marched  to  the  mines  at  Lattimer,  where 
they    succeeded    in   preventing   the   em- 
ployees of  Calvin  Pardee  &  Co.  from  go- 
ing to  work.     The  sheriff  and  his  depu- 
ties offered  no  resistance  and  no  blood 
was  shed  at  this  scene  of  the  similar  dem- 
onstration in  1897,  when  22  strikers  were 
shot.     On  the  same  day  President  Mit- 
chell announced  at  a  meeting  of  5,000 
strikers  in  Shenandoah  that  in  a  few  days 
he  would  issue  a  call  for  a  convention  to 
pass  upon  the  offer  of  the  mine  owners. 
The  end  of  the  great  strike  seemed  then 
to  be  clearly  in  sight,  altho  it  was  expect- 
ed that  a  week  would  pass  before  a  final 
decision  could  be  reached.     It  is  said  in 
the  mining  districts  that  a  large  majority 
of  the  convention  delegates  will  vote  for 
the    acceptance    of    the    concessions    set 
forth  in  the  posted  notices.    The  owners 
and  operators  are  still  determined  not  to 
recognize  the  union,  but  by  the  method  of 
settlement  which  is  now   foreshadowed 
this  question  may  be  avoided. 

The  Political  S?V^,  Potion  of 
Campaign  Mr'  McKmley  s  letter  of 
acceptance,  with  its  state- 
ments as  to  the  Government's  policy  and 
action  concerning  the  Philippines,  there 
have  been  signs  that  Mr.  Bryan  and  his 
associates  are  inclined  to  discuss  other 
issues  at  greater  length  and  with  more 
emphasis  in  their  speeches,  and  to  give  to 
imperialism  less  prominence,  altho  they 
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The  Independent 


do  not  lay  it  aside.  In  his  recent  ad- 
dresses Mr.  Bryan  has  sought  to  convince 
workingmen  that  the  Republican  party 
desires  a  large  army  in  order  that  it  may 
be  available  for  the  restraint  and  oppres- 
sion of  organized  labor,  telling  them  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Republicans  to 
station  troops  in  a  fort  near  every  large 
city  "  to  suppress  by  force  the  discontent 
that  ought  to  be  cured  by  legislation." 
In  his  speech  at  Indianapolis  to  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Democratic  Clubs  last  week  he 
said : 

"  The  laboring  man  asks  for  arbitration  and 
gets  a  large  army ;  he  asks  relief  from  govern- 
ment by  injunction  and  gets  a  large  army;  he 
asks  for  protection  from  the  blacklist  and  his 
answer  is  a  large  army ;  he  asks  for  shorter 
hours  of  labor  in  order  that  he  may  have  more 
time  with  his  family  and  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  mind,  and  his  answer  is  a  large 
army." 

On  the  Republican  side  the  brief  and 
forcible  speeches  of  Senator  Hanna  have 
become  prominent  features  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  he  declares  that  the  preservation 
of  prosperity  by  the  defeat  of  Bryan  is 
the  only  great  issue.  Much  time  is  given 
on  both  sides  now  to  a  discussion  of  the 
trust  problem.  In  New  York  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  Governor,  Mr. 
Stanchfield,  sharply  attacks  the  so-called 
trust  corporations,  being  apparently  re- 
strained from  following  Bryan  and  the 
platform  in  denouncing  the  Government's 
colonial  policy  by  his  own  emphatic  ap- 
proval of  expansion  in  several  speeches 
delivered  last  year.  Having  been  re- 
proved by  Bryan  for  not  destroying  the 
Ice  Trust  in  New  York,  Gov.  Roosevelt 
shows  that  the  Attorney-General  of  the 
State  has  proceeded  against  that  organi- 
zation with  due  diligence.  Mr.  Bryan 
asserts  that  the  Republican  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
is  the  president  of  a  development  com- 
pany that  has  "  gobbled  up  lands  "  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Senator  Beveridge 
has  publicly  expressed  his  regret  that  in- 
dependence was  promised  to  the  Cubans, 
predicting  that  after  the  withdrawal  of 
our  troops  "  revolution  will  follow  revo- 
lution "  on  the  island,  and  that  within  a 
few  years  we  shall  be  forced  for  our  own 
protection  to  assume  the  government  of 
the  Cuban  people.  The  Gold  Democratic 
party's  committee  has  issued  an  address 
urging  all  members  of  the  organization 
to  work  for  the  defeat  of  Brvan.    Among: 


The   Situation 
in   Cuba 


the  published  letters  which  have  excited 
much  interest  are  those  of  Andrew  Car- 
negie, an  earnest  Anti-Imperialist,  who 
supports  the  Republican  candidates,  and 
of  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  Democrat,  who  will 
vote  for  McKinley,  and  does  not  "  see 
how  a  Democrat  who  is  true  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Democracy  can  take  any  other 
course."  Mr.  Schurz  has  resigned  the 
office  of  president  of  the  National  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  in  order  that 
the  reform  cause  may  not  be  affected  in 
public  estimation  by  his  conspicuous  op- 
position to  the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion concerning  other  questions. 

& 

The  policy  of  the  major- 
ity in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  which  is  to 
be  held  next  month  has  not  yet  been  for- 
mulated, but  it  is  known  that  the  conven- 
tion will  be  controlled  by  the  revolution- 
ists, who  demand  absolute  independence 
and  are  not  willing  that  the  United  States 
shall  exercise  any  power  with  respect  to 
Cuba's  relations  with  foreign  nations. 
The  National  and  Republican  parties 
have  nearly  all  the  delegates,  and  both  of 
these  organizations  represent  the  insur- 
gent element,  the  first  exercising  a  con- 
trolling influence  in  the  province  of  Ha- 
vana, while  the  second  is  the  dominant 
party  in  the  other  provinces,  Santiago 
excepted.  They  differ  but  little  in  policy 
and  purpose.  In  Santiago  the  negroes, 
the  most  radical  of  the  revolutionists, 
won  a  decided  victory  and  celebrated  it 
by  processions  that  alarmed  the  conserva- 
tives. After  the  election  the  whites  in 
that  province  declared  that  they  were  in 
favor  of  annexation.  By  fusion  the  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  in  Havana 
elected  two  delegates,  under  the  provi- 
sions for  minority  representation,  and  the 
Board  of  Canvassers,  in  which  the  fu- 
sionists  have  a  majority,  has  thrown  out 
3,000  votes  upon  a  charge  of  fraud.  This 
action  will  be  reviewed  by  the  conven- 
tion, which  may  reverse  it.  A  majority 
of  the  delegates  elected  in  Havana  are 
men  of  ability  and  not  of  the  extreme 
revolutionist  type.  The  prospect  is  re- 
garded with  misgivings  by  the  conserva- 
tives, the  Spaniards  and  the  property 
owners  generally,  who  fear  that  a  gov- 
ernment controlled  by  the  revolutionists 
will  be  an  unstable  one.    There  is  a  very 
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great  increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  at- 
tending the  schools.  For  example,  in 
Artemisa,  where  there  were  only  24  pu- 
pils and  one  teacher  last  year,  there  are 
now  698  pupils  and  19  teachers.  All  the 
schoolhouses  in  Havana  are  crowded. 
The  new  Secretary  of  Justice,  Sefior 
Gener,  has  undertaken  sweeping  reforms 
in  the  courts  and  has  removed  several 
judges.  This  action  was  commended  by 
a  popular  demonstration  in  which  8,000 
citizens  of  Havana  took  part.  In  Gen. 
Wood's  annual  report  prominent  subjects 
are  assigned  to  department  commanders 
and  others  who  are  familiar  with  them. 
Gen.  Wilson  says  that  in  his  judgment 
the  Foraker  resolution  concerning  the 
granting  of  public  franchises  should  not 
be  repealed  until  the  civil  government  of 
the  island  is  definitely  established.  Major 
Dudley,  who  writes  about  grants  and 
concessions,  thinks  that  the  resolution 
should  now  be  modified,  in  order  that 
railroads,  telephone  lines  and  telegraph 
systems  may  be  constructed.  Referring 
to  the  Neely  affair,  he  says :  "  It  is  un- 
fortunate for  the  Cubans  and  the  United 
States  that  dishonest  officials  have  been 
found  among  the  Americans  employed 
here.  One  dishonest,  self-seeking,  thiev- 
ing American  has  done  more  injury  to 
these  people  at  this  critical  stage  of  their 
governmental  development  than  all  the 
honest  officials  can  undo."  Gen.  Lee  ar- 
gues in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
army  canteens,  declaring  that  they  are 
beneficial  in  many  ways.  Col.  Black,  of 
the  Engineer  Corps,  severely  criticises 
the  provisions  of  the  Dady  sewerage  con- 
tract. At  last  accounts  it  seemed  proba- 
ble that  Col.  Dady,  a  Brooklyn  politician, 
would  obtain  the  approval  of  the  Havana 
Municipal  Council  for  this  project,  which 
originally  called  for  an  expenditure  of 
$12,000,000,  but  Gen.  Wood  will  insist 
that  the  work  shall  be  done  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  army  engi- 
neers. The  cornerstone  of  the  first  Prot- 
estant church  (Methodist)  to  be  erected 
in  Cuba  was  laid  in  Matanzas  a  few 
weeks  ago. 


five  years  shows  that  the  900  student 
Christian  associations  in  universities,  col- 
leges and  higher  schools  have  increased 
to  1,400;  the  45,000  members  to  65,000; 
the  11,000  members  of  the  Bible  classes 
to  23,000 ;  the  2,000  members  of  mission 
student  classes  to  5,000.  Whereas  there 
were  then  10  national  students'  move- 
ments, now  there  are  15,  and  the  World's 
Student  Christian  Federation  unites  all 
these  different  movements  in  a  sympathy 
which  has  developed  a  world  conscious- 
ness. Instead  of  38  secretaries  there  are 
now  101,  and  the  21  buildings,  valued  at 
v$400,ooo,  devoted  to  the  work  of  these 
associations,  have  increased  to  39,  valued 
at  over  $1,000,000.  Five  years  ago  there 
were  10  National  Student  Conferences 
attended  by  2600  delegates.  During  the 
past  year  there  were  20  such,  with  an  at- 
tendance of  over  5,000.  The  50  pamphlets 
and  books  published  in  the  interests  of 
the  movement  have  grown  to  nearly  200, 
and  the  6  periodicals,  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  about  6,000,  have  increased 
to  13,  with  a  circulation  of  fully  20,000. 
At  that  time  the  Volunteer  Movement  for 
Foreign  Missions  had  been  organized  in 
but  two  countries ;  now  it  includes  stu- 
dents not  only  of  all  Protestant  Christian 
lands,  but  of  Asia,  and  more  students 
have  gone  to  the  mission  field  during  the 
past  five  years  than  during  the  preceding 
ten  years. 


Student 
Christian  Work 


No  department  of  Chris- 
tian work  has  shown 
the  remarkable  devel- 
opment that  is  manifest  in  the  student 
world.     A  comparison  covering  the  past 


_      .        .  The     discussion     in     the 

Presbyterian       t>       1.         •  i.  u 

_,     .  .  Presbyteries     over     the 

Revision  ,/  ,       .         ,,r     , 

question  of  the  West- 
minster Confession  has  been  quite  ear- 
nest during  the  past  few  weeks.  Any 
complete  list  is  as  yet  unavailable,  but  ap- 
parently there  is  a  strong  majority  in  fa- 
vor of  some  change.  There  appear  to 
be  so  far  29  against  any  change,  while 
there  are  at  least  43  in  favor  either  of  re- 
vision or  a  new  creed.  In  some  cases 
there  is  considerable  difficulty  apparent 
in  deciding  as  to  which  form  of  change 
will  be  most  acceptable,  tho  the  advocates 
of  a  new  creed  are  slightly  in  the  lead. 
Among  the  prominent  Presbyteries  vot- 
ing against  any  change,  the  lead  un- 
doubtedly belongs  to  New  Brunswick, 
where  Princeton  Seminary  holds  sway. 
Dr.  Duffield  made  a  gallant  fight  for  re- 
vision, but  could  not  carry  the  day. 
Among  the  others  in  the  same  line  are 
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Philadelphia,  Long  Island,  Allegheny,  are  1.162,774.  Looking  at  the  number 
St.  Louis,  Pittsburg,  Columbus  and  of  full  members,  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
Washington.  The  voters  for  revision  considered  a  better  test,  the  present  year 
include  Logansport,  Louisville,  Peoria,  shows  1,029,520,  against  1,023,288  a  year 
Omaha  and  Kalamazoo,  while  a  new  ago,  an  addition  of  6,232,  a  little  less  than 
creed  is  called  for  by  Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  two-thirds  of  one  per  cent.  Taking  the 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Morris  and  Orange,  probationers  into  the  account,  the  total 
Elizabeth,  Syracuse,  Utica  and  Wooster.  increase  is  20,230,  or  a  little  more  than 
The  New  York  Presbytery  has  postponed  one  per  cent.  While  this  increase  is  not 
action  until  its  meeting  in  November.  In  large  and  proportionally  to  the  general 
most  cases  the  questions  have  been  taken  increase  in  the  country  must  indicate  a 
up  in  regular  order  ( 1 )  Revision  of  the  falling  off  rather  than  an  advance,  it  is 
present  creed;  (2),  supplemental  state-  regarded  as  satisfactory  in  that  it  shows 
ment;  (3),  shorter  creed;  (4),  dismissal  a  better  situation  than  last  year.  It  is  to 
of  the  whole  subject.  The  New  York  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  num- 
Presbytery  has  decided  to  take  up  the  ber  of  conferences  reporting  in  the  spring 
fourth  point  first,  and  thus  secure  a  clear  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  those  re- 
vote  as  to  whether  any  change  at  all  is  porting  in  the  fall,  and  those  figures  will 
desired.     So  far  as  voted,  but  one  Pres-  not  be  available  for  six  months  more. 


bytery,  that  of  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa,  has 
expressed  a  preference  for  a  supple- 
mental statement.  In  the  discussion  of 
the  question,  one  point  that  has  been  con- 
stantly brought  out,  and  which  has  evi- 
dently had  considerable  force,  is  that  of 
the  status  of  the  lay  officers  of  the 
Church,  the  elders  and  deacons.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  difficult  to  secure 
the  service  of  some  of  the  best  men,  be- 
cause of  their  unwillingness  to  accept  a 


Education  in  the 
Philippines 


J* 

The  report  of  Mr. 
George  P.  Anderson, 
Super  intendent  0  f 
Public  Instruction  at  Manila,  calls  at- 
tention to  some  interesting  facts.  At  the 
time  of  his  entrance  upon  office  in  June 
of  1899  there  were  31  schools  conducted 
after  the  Spanish  style,  the  methods  of 
instruction  consisting  chiefly  of  "  loud  " 


creed  "  for  substance  of  doctrine,"  while  stud>'and  recitation  and  parrot-like  ac- 

thev  know  perfectly  well  that  there  are  qui?10n  ,°*   kn?wledge'    while   a    large 

some  details  in  the  system  with  which  P°r  !0n  °f  thef  tm?e  was  directed  to  re- 

thev  have  no  sympathy.     Of  other  ques-  peatn^  the  catechism  and  other  religious 

tions  coming  before  the  presbyteries  that  TT^-         *??£  *"$£  Tl  ™T  ^ 

„i„^; i.     *u_  -i._4.„_  _r  _;„:_*  fact  that  in  14  of  these,  8  half-day  teach- 
ers of  English  had  for  the  last  two  weeks 


relating  to  the  status  of  ministers  who 
are  not  pastors  seems  to  have  been  very 
generally  disapproved. 


Methodist 
Statistics 


The  publication  early  in  the 
year  of  the  statistics  of  the 


of  school  taught  English,  for  an  hour 
only,  in  each  school.  Of  these  30  schools, 
3  were  distinctly  and  avowedly  sectarian, 
and  are  still  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the  de- 
partment, and  at  the  same  time  receive 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  more  financial  support  than  all  the  re- 
showed  a  condition  which  called  forth  maining  schools  together.  In  the  36 
much  comment.  The  number  of  conver-  minor  schools  the  Filipino  teachers 
sions  and  accessions  indicated  that  the  seemed  at  first  to  fear  all  innovation,  but 
Church  was  barely  holding  its  own,  if  not  soon  came  to  welcome  the  changes  sug- 
indeed  falling  back,  and  there  was  con-  gested.  During  the  vear  8  new  schools 
siderable  discussion  in  regard  to  the  sit-  were  opened  in  unprovided  districts, 
nation.  We  find  in  The  Christian  Ad-  The  important  question  of  teaching  the 
vocate  the  figures  reported  by  the  spring  English  language  was  taken  up,  with 
conferences,  and  these  seem  to  show  that  the  result  that  during  the  entire  year  all 
the  situation,  at  least  so  far  as  thev  are    of    the    schools    received    instruction    in 


concerned,  is  better  than  had  been  sup 
posed.  The  total  number  in  the  49  con- 
ferences for  the  present  year  of  proba- 
tioners and  members  together  is  1.118,- 
004,  while  the  figures  given  for  last  year 


English  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
day.  In  6  schools  it  is  taught  all  dav; 
in  23  schools  half  a  day,  and  in  10  schools 
a  quarter  of  a  day.  Even  this  is  re- 
garded as  too  little.     The  children  and 
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the  people  earnestly  desire  an  increase, 
and  the  superintendent  urges  that  the 
teaching  force  be  doubled.  The  rote  sys- 
tem has  been  stopped,  and  the  Spanish 
teachers  are  beginning  to  understand  how 
to  help  the  children  really  to  learn  some- 
thing, and  the  people  themselves  seem 
to  be  highly  pleased.  American  publica- 
tions in  the  Spanish  language  have  to  a 
considerable  extent  replaced  the  old 
books,  and  have  assisted  in  changing  the 
schools  from  what  were  practically  Cath- 
olic Sunday  schools  into  something  ap- 
proximating the  actual  American  pub- 
lic schools.  The  process  of  transforma- 
tion, however,  is  by  no  means  as  yet  com- 
plete. The  teachers,  while  not  of  ex- 
tended experience,  have  almost  without 
exception  shown  themselves  bright,  prac- 
tical, faithful,  capable  and  successful, 
notwithstanding  very  many  serious  draw- 
backs. The  school  accommodations  are 
very  inferior ;  the  buildings  are  too  small 
and  insufficient  in  number,  and  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  provide  much  bet- 
ter school  room.  The  teachers  number 
in  all  149,  of  whom  24  are  teachers  of 
English,  86  are  Filipino  teachers,  using 
Spanish  in  the  36  minor  schools,  and  39 
are  Spanish  teachers,  28  of  them  in  the  2 
Jesuit  schools  and  11  in  the  Dominican 
girls'  school.  The  schedule  of  attend- 
ance varied  from  4,079  in  July  of  last 
year  to  5,001  in  July  of  the  present  year. 
The  superintendent  makes  a  number  of 
recommendations,  including  an  increase 
of  salaries,  the  abolishing  of  sectarian 
schools,  the  erection  of  new  buildings, 
the  better  organization  of  the  school  year, 
and  the  adoption  of  English  as  the  teach- 
ing language ;  also  the  organization  of 
English  normal  schools  to  train  a  corps 
of  Filipino  teachers. 

Th      B  V   h        ^P  t0  ^e  C^0se  °f  'ast  week 

t-.  there  had  been  elected  481 

Elections  ,  «■      -n     1-  , 

members     of     Parliament, 

of  whom  322  are  Ministerialists  and  159 
representatives  of  the  opposition  com- 
bined. The  Ministerialist  gains  were  23, 
and  those  of  the  opposition  16.  There  re- 
main 189  constituencies  to  hear  from,  and 
it  is  generally  believed  that  the  returns 
from  them  will  not  seriously  modify  the 
result,  so  that  the  Government  will  have 
a  working  majority  of  not  less  than  150 
and  perhaps  as  high  as   160.     This  re- 


peats the  record  of  five  years  ago,  which 
was  considered  a  crushing  defeat  for  the 
Liberal  party.  What  makes  the  matter 
still  more  significant  is  that  the  poll  is 
heavier,  and  the  majorities  returned  for 
the  Conservative  candidates  much  larger, 
indicating  a  very  general  support  of  the 
Government  policy  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  voters.  London  is  almost  solidly 
Conservative ;  Glasgow,  which  was  one 
of  the  Liberal  strongholds,  has  gone  over 
entirely  to  the  opposition  party,  and 
wherever  there  have  been  Liberal  gains 
it  has  been  due  more  to  special  reasons 
than  to  the  power  of  the  party  itself.  In 
very  many  cases  the  bitter  attacks  upon 
Mr'  Chamberlain  have  simply  redounded 
to  his  support,  and  he  appears  to-day  as 
the  most  prominent  and  the  strongest 
personal  factor  in  English  politics.  It  is 
significant  that  almost  every  Liberal  who 
has  been  prominent  in  his  attack  upon 
the  Government  for  the  conduct  of  the 
South  African  war  has  been  defeated, 
even  such  a  man  as  Captain  Lambton, 
who  was  really  the  hero  of  the  Ladysmith 
defense,  and  whose  record  in  the  war  was 
of  the  highest.  Ther  are  some  interest- 
ing facts  as  to  the  personnel  of  the  next 
Parliament.  Labor  is  to  be  well  repre- 
sented by  Messrs.  Burns,  Keir  Hardie 
and  Bell,  the  latter  being  the  employees' 
representative  during  the  recent  Taff 
Vale  Railroad  strike.  Keir  Hardie's  suc- 
cess, it  is  stated,  was  quite  unexpected. 
Sir  Wilfred  Lawson  (Liberal),  President 
of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  for  the 
Suppression  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  was 
defeated,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one. 
Conan  Doyle  and  Augustine  Birrell  like- 
wise lost  their  election,  but  Professor 
Bryce,  Winston  Churchill,  Gilbert  Park- 
er, Arnold  Foster,  Sir  George  Newnes, 
Henry  Norman,  and  others,  will  be  pres- 
ent in  the  new  Parliament.  One  of  the 
few  Liberals  who  has  come  in  with  eclat 
is  the  Right  Hon.  Herbert  H.  Asquith, 
one  of  the  most  pronounced  imperialists 
and  a  comparatively  young  man.  who 
held  office  in  the  Cabinet  from  1892  to 
1895,  the  youngest  man  to  hold  such  a  po- 
sition since  the  days  of  Pitt.  There  is 
much  Cabinet  talk,  but  as  yet  nothing 
very  positive.  Mr.  Labouchere  was 
elected,  but  by  a  reduced  majority,  and  it 
is  supposed  was  saved  by  the  fact  that 
his  Liberal  imperialist  colleague  headed 
the  poll  and  displaced  the  LTnionist  holder 
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of  the  second  seat  for  that  constituency. 
No  special  returns  for  the  Irish  votes  are 
noted,  altho  it  appears  that  the  National- 
ists have  not  quite  the  success  that  was 
hoped  for.  Mr.  John  Howard  Parnell, 
brother  of  Charles  S.  Parnell,  has  lost 
his  seat.  Mr.  Kensit  stood  as  a  Protes- 
tant candidate  without  success,  but  polled 
enough  votes  to  show  that  this  factor  in 
English  politics  may  assume  serious  pro- 
portions. One  paper  remarked  that  "  if 
there  are  any  more  royal  vists  to  Ire- 
land the  bulk  of  the  Nationalists  will  be 
unseated  bv  their  own  friends." 


r?  j  .L  The  French  love  for  the 

France  and  the  , 

„      ...  spectacular     was     mam- 
Republic  £     A.    J  il 

fested  recently  in  a  way 
that  has  not  merely  dazzled  the  nation, 
but  given  a  new  proof  of  the  substantial 
loyalty  of  the  people  to  the  Republic.  A 
little  time  since  the  Cabinet  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  dinner  to  all  the  mayors  of 
France  and  invitations  were  sent  out. 
Then  the  president  of  the  Paris  Munic- 
ipality got  up  a  countermove,  the  plans 
being  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the 
Nationalists'  contempt  for  the  President 
and  the  Ministry  by  omitting  them  en- 
tirely. As  soon,  however,  as  it  became 
manifest  what  the  situation  was  declina- 
tions came  in  on  every  hand,  while  the 
Government  scheme  was  received  most 
cordially.  The  22d  of  September  was 
selected  as  the  day  of  the  proclamation 
of  the  French  Republic  in  1792,  and 
everything  was  directed  toward  a  large 
manifestation  of  loyalty  to  the  Republic. 
To  the  invitations  sent  out  there  came  a 
generous  response,  and  finally  the  Mu- 
nicipality entertainment  was  given  up, 
nominally  on  the  score  of  some  technical 
error.  The  entertainment  took  the  form 
of  a  breakfast  in  the  garden  of  the  Tuil- 
eries,  and  22,000  of  the  mayors  from 
all  over  France  were  entertained  in 
style.  A  large  part  of  the  gardens  was 
required  for  the  tables,  and  the  supplies 
were  on  an  enormous  scale,  including 
50,000  bakers'  rolls,  150,000  plates,  and 
about  the  same  number  of  knives  and 
forks,  100,000  glasses,  and  music,  flags, 
tents,  garlands,  etc.,  galore.  Everything 
went  (iff  without  a  break,  and  there  was 
a  most  exuberant  expression  of  loyalty 
and  patriotism.  President  Loubet  in 
his  address  of  welcome  took  occasion  to 


pay  a  pleasant  compliment  to  the  army  of 
the  Republic,  which  had  rendered  possi- 
ble the  liberty  that  they  now  enjoyed. 
He  referred  to  the  "passing  quarrels 
which  the  exercise  of  liberty  renders  in- 
evitable," "  the  sacrifice  of  individual  in- 
terests and  sentiment,"  and  the  union  of 
<;  all  good  citizens  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
triple  ideal — an  ideal  of  concord,  of  so- 
cial justice,  of  honor  for  the  French 
name."  The  Republic,  he  affirmed,  has 
always  triumphed  over  its  enemies  and 
through  its  various  trials  it  has  always 
emerged  victorious  and  stronger ;  mod- 
ifications may  come,  but  the  principles 
underlying  the  Republic  are  enduring. 
These  and  other  similar  expressions  met 
with  the  heartiest  of  indorsement  on 
every  hand,  and  the  reception  which  fol- 
lowed the  breakfast  gave  occasion  for  a 
manifestation  of  loyalty  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  proposed  scheme  of  the  Mu- 
nicipality. 


New  Elections 
in  Austria 


An  imperial  decree  has 
ordered  the  dissolution 
of  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Austrian  Reichsrath,  and  a  new  elec- 
tion will  take  place  soon.  The  fact  is 
made  of  increasing  moment  by  a  very 
strong,  positive  warning  from  the  Em- 
peror, that  if  this  new  Parliament  can- 
not manage  to  make  government  possi- 
ble by  ceasing  its  own  internal  dissen- 
sions, he  will  be  compelled  to  suspend 
the  constitution.  The  latest  Ministry  has 
absolutely  failed  in  its  efforts  to  unite 
Czechs  and  Germans,  and  the  clashing 
between  the  parties  grows  worse  rather 
than  lighter,  until  the  whole  parliament- 
ary system  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  ab- 
solute impotence.  On  a  recent  occasion 
the  Emperor,  addressing  the  president 
of  the  Polish  delegation,  announced  very 
definitely  that  dissolution  and  the  forth- 
coming elections  were  the  last  constitu- 
tional means  that  would  be  employed  by 
the  Government.  There  is  not  indicated 
in  this  any  purpose  of  attempting  a  new 
broader  suffrage  law,  so  that  it  means 
apparently  no  more  than  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient adopted  in  the  hope  that  time  will 
show  the  absurdity  and  futility  of  the 
course  that  has  been  followed  by  the  ri- 
val parties.  That  there  is  much  prospect 
of  an  improvement  of  the  situation  un- 
der the  new  elections  is  not  considered 
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probable.  There  will  almost  certainly 
be  a  still  further  influx  of  anti-Semites 
and  Extremists  both  of  the  Czech  and 
Germanic  parties,  so  that  the  outlook  is 
by  no  means  reassuring.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  the  utmost  of  uncertainty, 
and  even  the  anti-Semitic  leader,  Dr. 
Lueger,  says  that  nobody  has  the  faint- 
est idea  as  to  how  the  situation  will  de- 
velop. Naturally  under  the  circum- 
stances everybody  rests  faith  on  the  Em- 
peror, in  whose  ability  to  hold  the  situa- 
tion so  long  as  life  and  strength  con- 
tinue all  have  confidence.  But  he  is  get- 
ting to  be  an  old  man,  now  in  his  sev- 
enty-first year,  has  felt  very  keenly  the 
perplexities  of  the  past  years,  and  is  by 
no  means  the  vigorous  man  that  he  has 
been.  Another  element  in  the  situation 
is  the  fact  that  to  suspend  the  constitu- 
tion in  Austria  will  affect  constitutional 
relations  with  Hungary,  and  the  Hun- 
garians are  already  very  weary  of  the 
everlasting  strifes  in  Austria. 

The  Balkan  Throughout  the  summer 
States  there  have  been  the  usual 
rumblings  in  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  with  an  occasional  indication 
of  an  outbreak.  This  time  the  trouble  is 
between  Bulgaria  and  Rumania,  Servia 
and  Montenegro,  having  practically 
dropped  out  of  view,  and  the  occasion 
seems  to  be  the  machinations  of  a  Mace- 
donian Revolutionary  Committee.  A 
certain  Rumanian  professor  was  assassi- 
nated some  months  ago  under  circum- 
stances which  pointed  very  closely  to  the 
hostilities  of  the  Macedonian-Bulgarians, 
for  his  interest  and  action  in  connection 
with  the  general  development  of  Ru- 
manian interest.  That  interest  is  not  at 
all  territorial,  but  rather  racial.  In  the 
mountains  bordering  on  Macedonia  and 
Bulgaria  there  is  a  large  population 
called  Koutzo-Wallachs,  akin  of  race  and 
ecclesiastical  relations  to  the  Rumanians 
and  sharing  many  of  their  ambitions  and 
sympathies.  They  are  a  quiet,  indus- 
trial people,  and  not  prone  to  interfere 
in  political  movements,  and  have  not 
joined  very  heartily  with  the  Macedonian 
agitators,  and  there  has  thus  arisen  a 
considerable  amount  of  jealousy  of  them. 
There  has  also  been  considerable  clash- 
ing along  the  border ;  a  large  number  of 
Bulgarians   constantly    cross    into    Ru- 


mania, many  students  and  merchants  re- 
siding in  Bucharest,  while  thousands  of 
Bulgarian  gardeners  are  annually  em- 
ployed north  of  the  Danube.  This  in- 
termingling has  assisted  the  development 
of  jealousies  which  the  agitation  of  the 
Macedonian  committee  has  increased. 
That  that  agitation  has  a  specific  thing 
in  view  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  It  ap- 
pears to  be  directed  more  especially  to- 
ward a  general  disturbance  calling  for 
international  interference,  which  it  is 
hoped  will  result  in  the  absolute  inde- 
pendence of  Bulgaria  and  the  assimila- 
tion with  Bulgaria  of  Bulgarian-Mace- 
donia, much  as  Eastern  Rumelia  has 
been  absorbed.  The  whole  movement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  encouraged  by  a  be- 
lief that  Greece  practically  secured  all 
she  wanted  from  the  Powers,  and  that 
the  Bulgarians  likewise,  if  they  but  agi- 
tate long  enough,  will  accomplish  the 
same  purpose.  It  was  apparently  for  this 
reason  that  Austria-Hungary  joined  Ger- 
many in  withdrawing  from  the  concert  of 
Powers  in  the  Cretan  question,  having 
an  eye  to  possible  disturbances  in  the 
Balkans.  That  there  is  immediate  dan- 
ger of  serious  outbreak  is  not  considered 
probable.  Austria's  influence  at  Buch- 
arest is  dominant,  and  Prince  Ferdinand 
dare  not  offend  St.  Petersburg.  Both 
Austria  and  Russia  are  sincerely  desirous 
of  peace,  and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
either  will  permit  a  protege  to  embroil 
even  a  small  section  of  Europe. 

J* 

~..  The  outlook   for  harmony 

Negotiations     am0n^      tlle      Powers      is 
brighter  than  it   has  been 

at  almost  any  time.  The  German  Gov- 
ernment having  been  informed  of  the 
edict  of  the  Chinese  Emperor  ordering 
the  punishment  of  a  number  of  princes 
and  dignitaries  for  their  support  of  the 
Boxers,  accepts  its  authenticity  and  pro- 
poses that  the  Powers  come  to  an  agree- 
ment to  instruct  their  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives in  China  to  examine  and  give 
opinion  on  three  points :  ( 1 )  Whether  the 
list  contained  in  the  edict  of  persons  to 
be  punished  is  sufficient  and  correct; 
(2),  whether  the  punishments  proposed 
meet  the  case ;  (3),  in  what  way  the  Pow- 
ers can  control  the  carrying  out  of  the 
penalties  imposed.  To  this  the  United 
States  Government  has  returned  a  cor- 
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dial  assent,  and  it  is  understood  that  the 
other  Governments  have  accepted  the 
same.  One  significant  element  is  that 
the  German  Government  appears  to  have 
withdrawn  somewhat  from  the  drastic 
demands  thai  it  made  at  first,  and  to  be 
willing  to  accept  the  good  will  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  At  the  same  time 
the  French  Government  has  sent  out  a 
note  submitting  certain  points  for  con- 
sideration :  ( i )  The  punishment  of  the 
principal  culprits  to  be  designated  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Powers  at  Peking; 
(2),  the  maintenance  of  the  prohibition 
of  the  import  of  arms;  (3),  equitable  in- 
demnities to  States,  to  societies  and  in- 
dividuals; (4),  a  permanent  guard  for 
the  Peking  Legation  ;  (5),  the  dismantle- 
ment of  the  fortifications;  (6),  military 
occupation  of  certain  points  on  the  road 
from  Tientsin  to  Peking,  so  as  to  -as- 
sure constant  free  passage  between  the 
capital  and  the  sea.  These  conditions  of 
the  French  Government  are  looked  upon 
very  much  as  the  earlier  conditions  of  the 
German  Government  as  too  drastic,  and 
it  is  understood  that  the  United  States 
has  intimated  as  much,  holding  that  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Chinese 
Government  would  submit  to  such  severe 
restrictions  of  its  imperial  independence. 
There  appears  to  be  an  increasing  har- 
mony between  United  States,  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Germany,  each  recognizing  that 
the  interests  of  all  three  are  identical.  So 
far  as  Russia  is  concerned  there  is  a  very 
definite  denial  of  the  report  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Manchuria,  altho  proclama- 
tions by  Russian  generals  make  that  de- 
nial rather  technical  than  real.  There 
seems  to  be  little,  if  any,  doubt  that  Rus- 
sia intends  to  extend  her  power  over  the 
whole  of  that  territory,  at  least  such  part 
of  it  as  is  directly  connected  with  the 
railroads,  and  that  practically  includes 
the  entire  section.  The  general  Chinese 
question  has  been  somewhat  complicated 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Fmpress  Dow- 
ager  to  Hsingan  fu,  and  the  recognition 
of  that  place  as  (he  capital.  Whether  this 
will  continue  or  not  is  uncertain,  but  the 
impracticability  of  easy  communication 
with  the  European  Powers  makes  this 
move  a  somewhat  serious  one.  There 
arc  numerous  reports  of  various  counter 
political  movements,  such  as  that  Li 
Hung  ("hang  lias  at  last  started  for  Pe- 
king under  a  specific  Russian  escort  :  also 


that  the  Russians  have  handed  back  to 
the  Chinese  certain  points  occupied  in 
the  name  of  the  allied  Powers,  without, 
however,  consulting  in  any  way  with 
their  associates,  leaving  thus  the  impres- 
sion that  Russia  proposes  to  carry  out 
her  own  policy  with  China  independently 
of  any  arrangements  with  the  other  Pow- 
ers. 


Wilhelm  and 


The     correspondence    be- 
tween    Emperor     Kwang 
Kwang  Su       c         t  r-\  •  it- 

Su,  of  China,  and  Emperor 

William,  of  Germany,  is  significant  of 
the  new  conditions  coming  into  interna- 
tional relations.  The  Chinese  Emperor 
expresses  his  deep  regret  for  the  death  of 
the  German  Minister,  and  says : 

"  By  decree  we  order  that  sacrifice  be  made 
on  an  altar  for  the  deceased,  and  Chief  Secre- 
tary Kun  Yang  has  been  instructed  to  pour 
libations  on  the  altar.  The  commercial  super- 
intendents of  the  northern  and  southern  ports 
have  been  ordered  to  take  the  needful  meas- 
ures concerning  the  conveyance  of  the  coffin 
of  the  deceased.  When  it  reaches  Germany  a 
second  offering  shall  be  made  on  an  altar. 

"  Germany  has  always  maintained  the 
friendliest  relations  with  China.  We  therefore 
entertain  the  hope  that  Your  Majesty  will  re- 
nounce all  resentment,  so  that  peace  may  be 
arranged  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that  univer- 
sal harmony  be  rendered  possible  for  all  time. 
This  is  our  most  anxious  hope  and  our  most 
ardent  wish." 

To   this   Emperor   William   replies : 

"  I  have  observed  with  satisfaction  that 
Your  Majesty  is  anxious  to  expiate  according 
to  the  custom  and  precept  of  your  religion  the 
shameful  murder  of  my  Minister,  which  set  at 
naught  all  civilization.  Yet.  as  the  German 
Emperor  and  a  Christian,  I  cannot  regard  that 
abominable  crime  atoned  for  by  a  libation. 
Besides  my  murdered  Minister,  there  have 
gone  before  the  throne  of  God  a  large  number 
of  our  brethren  of  Christian  faith,  bishops  and 
missionaries,  women  and  children,  who.  for 
the  sake  of  their  faith,  which  is  also  mine. 
have  died  the  violent  death  of  martyrs,  and 
are  accusers  of  Your  Majesty.  Do  the  liba- 
tions commanded  by  Your  Majesty  suffice  iov 
all  these  innocent  ones  ?  I  do  not  make  Your 
Majesty  personally  responsible  for  the  outrage 
against  the  legations,  which  are  held  inviolable 
among  Ml  nations,  nor  for  the  grievous  wrtfags 
done  so  many  nations  and  faiths  and  to  the 
subjects  of  Your  Majesty  of  my  Christian  be- 
lief. But  the  advisers  of  Your  Majesty's 
throne  and  the  officials  on  whose  heads  rest 
the  blood  guilt  of  a  crime  which  fills  all  Chris- 
tian nations  with  horror  must  expiate  their 
abominable  deed.  When  your  Majesty  brings 
them  tn  tin  punishment  they  have  deserved, 
that  I  will  regard  as  an  expiation  which  will 
satisfy  tin-  nations  "l"  Christendom." 


The  Fall  of  Peking. 

By   W.    A.    P.    Martin,    D.D.,    LL.D., 

President  of  The  Imperial  University  at  Peking. 


THE  marvelous  rescue  of  our  little 
colony   has   been   flashed   to  you. 
Our  experiences  during  a  siege  of 
two  months  will  serve  to  fill  many  a  mail 
bag. 

For  more  than  a  year  the  fanatical 
Boxers  had  been  killing  Christians  and 
burning  their  villages  with  secret  conniv- 
ance of  the  mandarins.  They  threatened 
to  come  to  the  capital  and  drive  out  all 
the  foreigners.  But  nobody  believed 
they  would  make  the  attempt.  Early  in 
June  the  storm  cloud  burst  on  us .  with 
startling  suddenness.  The  railway  to 
the  South  was  torn  up  and  our  legations 
ordered  a  guard  of  marines  from  Tien- 
tsin. The  little  guard,  only  414  for 
some  eight  legations,  arrived  in  the  nick 
of  time,  as  the  next  day  the  track  from 
Tientsin  was  also  torn  up.  Their  arrival 
certainly  prevented  a  massacre,  tho  it  did 
not  prevent  war  and  bloodshed. 

The  people  of  each  country  had  taken 
refuge  under  the  flag  of  their  legation. 
Churches  and  missions  had  been  burned, 
as  also  legations  in  exposed  quarters. 
Appeals  to  our  naval  authorities  were 
made  and  as  a  first  step  toward  rescue 
the  forts  at  Taku  were  captured.  This 
led  the  Chinese  to  declare  war  against 
all  the  powers  concerned. 

On  the  19th  the  German  Minister  was 
killed  in  the  street  while  going  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  This  showed  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  protection  from  that  quar- 
ter, and  the  people  in  most  of  the  lega- 
tions fled  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  which 
was  large  and  capable  of  defense. 

There  we  were  at  once  attacked  by  fire 
and  artillery,  government  buildings  be- 
ing reduced  to  ashes,  in  the  hope  of  in- 
volving us.  We  fought  the  fires,  how- 
ever, with  success,  so  that  they  did  not 
reach  the  legation,  and  as  to  the  artillery 
it  was  so  poorly  served  that  it  did  no 
great  execution. 

Our  guards  and  volunteers  kept  watch 
day  and  night,  and  now  and  then  made 
a  sortie  to  drive  back  the  enemy.  In 
these  engagements  we  lost  heavily,  and 


in  the  course  of  eight  weeks  one-third  of 
our  force  had  been  killed  or  wounded. 

Our  food  supply  was  reduced  to  the 
lowest  ebb.     Horses  and  mules  to  the 
number  of  eighty-eight  were  eaten,  and 
we  feared  we  should  have  to  try  the  vir- 
tues of  dog  meat,  which  some  of  the  Chi- 
nese affect  to  relish.     In  two  weeks  our 
bread    would    have    run    out,    an.d    we 
thought  the  Chinese,  despairing  of  storm- 
ing our  castle,  counted  on  starving  us  to 
death.     I  say  to  death,  for  with  such  a 
foe  there  can  be  no  surrender.     We  were 
wild  with  joy  when,  at  2  a.  m.  on  the  14th 
of  August  we  heard  the  machine  guns  of 
our  deliverers  outside  of  the  city  wall. 
In  the   forenoon  of  the   same    day    the 
Americans,  under  General  Chaffee,  came 
in  through  the  water  gate  under  the  wall. 
The  key  of  the  situation  was  the  wall 
between  the  Tartar  and  Chinese  cities — 
all  the  legations  being  on  the  Tartar  side, 
within  easy  range.     On  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities   it   was   held   by   Chinese   sol- 
diers, but  the  Americans  and  Germans, 
whose  legations  were  nearest,  aided  by 
English  and  Russians,  drove  them  back 
and  camped  on  its  top.     There  they  had 
a  continual  fight  to  keep  their  ground, 
but  there  was  no  thought  of  retreat,  as 
that  meant  destruction  in   detail  to  the 
whole  foreign  quarter.  Tho  valiant  deeds 
were  done  by  men  of  other  nationalities, 
the   glory   of   holding  the   wall   belongs 
chiefly  to  Captain  Myers,  of  the  U.   S. 
Marines,  and  to  H.  G.  Squiers,  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Legation. 

In  the  British  Legation  were  crowded 
a  thousand  foreigners  and  as  many  Chi- 
nese. The  Ministers  generously  gave 
free  scope  to  the  action  of  committees  of 
defence  composed  of  missionaries  and 
women.  Several  of  our  missionaries 
greatly  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
activity  in  fortification  and  procuring 
supplies,  and  in  organizing  labor. 
Messrs.  Game  well,  Tewkesbury  and  Ho- 
bart  deserve  special  mention. 

Distinctions  of  creed  and  nationalitv 
were  merged  in  the  presence  of  a  com- 
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mon  danger.  Everybody  tried  to  do 
something.  Professors  of  our  universi- 
ty shouldered  rifles  or  wielded  spade  and 
shovel.  Ladies  joined  the  fire  brigade, 
and  passed  buckets  from  hand  to  hand  to 
fight  the  fire.  They  also  made  sand  bags 
dozen  after  dozen,  tearing  up  curtains 
and  clothing  to  obtain  material.  The 
courage  of  the  men  was  equalled  by  that 
of  the  women,  who  strove  to  look  cheer- 
ful whether  they  felt  so  or  not.  Only 
one  man  went  mad,  and  one,  only  one, 
woman  fell  into  hysterics. 

About  1700  Roman  Catholic  and  400 
Protestant  natives  sought  protection. 
They  were  mostly  placed  in  the  palatial 


pletely  as  if  he  had  been  at  the  North 
Pole,  he  succeeded  in  keeping  the  enemy 
at  bay.  Some  of  the  buildings  were  un- 
dermined and  blown  up  with  nearly  a 
hundred  converts  in  them.  There  is  no 
brighter  page  in  the  history  of  the  war 
than  the  defence  of  the  Peitang  Cathe- 
dral. 

The  murder  of  German  missionaries 
a  few  years  ago  gave  the  Kaiser  a  pretext 
for  seizing  a  seaport.  The  seizure  of 
the  port  exasperated  the  secret  societies 
called  Boxers,  who  combined  the  various 
forms  of  paganism  against  Christianity. 
The  Government  encouraged  them,  and 
finally  incorporated  them  among  the  im- 


RESIDENCE    IN    BRITISH    COMP    UND. 

This  is  one  of  several  similar  residences  in  the  British  Legation  compound  at  Pekin  in  which  the  foreigners 
were  besieged.     All  of  the  buildings  are  substantial  brick  structures. 


grounds  of  a  Mongol  prince  adjoining 
the  British  Legation  and  defended  by 
French,  Japanese  and  Italian  soldiers. 
Not  only  was  it  essential  to  our  safety  to 
keep  the  enemy  out  of  those  grounds,  but 
the  labor  of  the  Christians  in  building 
barricades  was  indispensable.  How  they 
were  to  be  fed  was  a  serious  question. 
But  happily  large  stores  of  abandoned 
grain  were  found  within  our  lines  and 
siezed  for  their  use. 

Some  2,000  more  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  found  refuge  in  a  cathedral 
two  miles  away.  Bishop  Favier,  aided 
by  forty  marines,  undertook  to  hold  the 
position,  and  tho  cut  off  from  us  as  com- 


perial  troops.  Their  fanaticism  was  con- 
tagious— mandarins,  princes,  and  even 
the  Empress  Dowager,  became  convinced 
of  their  miraculous  powers.  Hypnotism 
and  other  magical  tricks  figured  among 
their  methods,  and  almost  the  whole 
population  of  the  Northern  provinces  be- 
came enrolled  in  their  anti-foreign 
league. 

Their  manifesto  charged  foreigners 
with  seizing  Chinese  territory,  getting 
possession  of  the  maritime  customs, 
building  railways  and  insulting  the  gods. 

Tt  promised  the  aid  of  the  gods,  and 
declared  that  their  votaries  would  be 
shielded   from   harm.     Hence   the   cour- 
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age,  amounting  to  madness,  with  which 
the  Chinese  Government  made  war 
against  all  the  world. 

Elements  the  most  incompatible  were 
fused  into  sudden  combination  by  this 
outburst  of  savagery.  The  Japanese  and 
Russians,  tho  on  the  verge  of  hostilities, 
buried  their  enmity  for  the  moment  and 
marched  side  by  side  to  the  rescue. 
French  and  Germans  forgot  their  ancient 
feud  and  thought  only  of  crushing  the 
common  foe.  The  Japanese,  by  their 
discipline  and  courage,  showed  them- 
selves worthy  to  march  with  soldiers  of 
the  cross  in  this  new  crusade. 

They  now  hold  the  northern  half  of  the 
Tartar  city.  The  Russians  hold  the  in- 
ner city,  where  the  palaces  are  situated, 
and  their  batteries  are  mounted  on  a 
beautiful  hill  in  the  Imperial  Gardens. 
British  troops  are  camped  in  the  Temple 
of  Heaven ;  United  States  troops  in  the 
Temple  of  Earth,  and  the  whole  city  is 
divided  into  districts,  under  the  banners 
of  the  invaders,  who,  while  protecting 
life,  have  not  scrupled  to  pillage.  Half 
the  people  fled,  and  the  abandoned  prop- 
erty was  too  strong  a  temptation. 

"  Mene  tekel  upharsin  "  is  written  on 
the  palace  walls.  "  Weighed  in  the  bal- 
ance and  found  wanting."  "  Doomed 
to  be  divided  "  between  half  a  dozen  great 


Powers.  America  claims  no  foot  of  soil, 
but  I  think  we  ought  to  take  the  fine  isl- 
and of  Hainan  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
Philippines. 

Ten  days  have  elapsed  since  the  entry 
of  our  deliverers,  and  no  one  has  come 
forward  to  negotiate.  The  empire  itself 
appears  to  be  abandoned  to  its  fate,  the 
Dowager  and  court  having  fled  to  the  far 
West.  Under  the  tutelage  of  foreign 
Powers  a  new  China  will  spring  up — old 
things  are  passed  away.  Behold,  all 
things  are  become  new. 

Last  Sunday  people  of  all  creeds  joined 
in  a  Te  Deum,  and  Dr.  Smith  in  a  spir- 
ited address  cited  ten  proofs  that  the 
hand  of  God  was  in  our  deliverance. 
Can  we  forget  the  horrors  of  this  siege! 
For  myself,  I  cannot  forget  the  kindness 
of  the  United  States  Minister  and  Mrs. 
Conger,  who  took  n?c  into  their  family 
during  those  trying  days.  Mr.  Conger 
deserves  a  better  post  than  that  which 
he  has  filled  with  such  signal  ability. 

Professor  Tower,  of  the  university^ 
was  killed  on  June  19th,  not  long  after 
the  German  Minister.  To  him  and  to 
Dr.  Morrison,  the  Times  correspondent, 
is  due  the  credit  of  securing  the  Mongol 
Palace  for  our  Christian  refugees.  Let 
his  name  be  honored  as  a  martyr  for  hu- 
manity. 

Peking,  China,  August  24. 


Up    Stream. 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

ABOVE  the  send,  the  shingle,  and  the  sedge 
We  wind  at  leisure  with  the  winding  stream ; 
Here  in  the  sun  the  singing  shallows  gleam ; 
There  deep  pools  darkle  'neath  the  lichened  ledge. 
Swift  water-spiders  dart  from  edge  to  edge ; 
A  sudden  fin  shows  like  a  silvery  beam; 
And  many  a  mossy  bank  invites  to  dream 
Where  overhead  boughs  link  in  leafy  pledge. 

While  ever,  as  we  fare,  upon  our  ears 
Falls  the  rapt  warbler's  passion  o'er  and  o'er; 

Until  a  vision  far-removed  appears 

The  fern-fringed  path,  the  water,  and  the  shore. 

For  we  are  wandering  up  the  stream  of  years 

Back  to  our  youth  and  Arcady  once  more  ! 
Clinton,  N.  Y. 


Besieged    in    Peking 

By  the   Rev.    J.    L.    Whiting-, 

Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board. 

[We  are  glad   to  be  able  to   give  to   our  readers  these  extracts  from  a  private  letter  of  an  old  correspondent 
Editor.] 


British  Legation,  Peking,  July 
26th. — We  have  been  cut  off  from 
all  mail  facilities  for  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  two  months.  We  know  that  some 
of  the  letters  sent  to  the  post  office  were 
burned  up,  but  do  not  know  exactly  from 
what  date  to  reckon.  How  much  longer 
this  blockade  will  last  we  cannot  tell,  but 
hope  not  many  days,  as  we  have  heard 
that  the  relief  army  are  half  way  from 
Tientsin  here.  So  I  will  begin  a  letter, 
as  I  have  just  come  into  possession  of 
some   paper. 

No  doubt  you  will  have  learned  from 
telegrams  that  all  mission  premises  (ex- 
cept Miss  Down's)  in  the  city  are  burned. 
None  of  the  missionaries  now  in  the 
work  have  been  killed,  but  Mr.  James,  of 
the  Imperial  University,  was  killed  (no 
doubt)  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege, 
while  Mr.  Nestagarde  a  few  days  ago 
became  insane  and  escaped  outside  the 
lines.  It  is  not  known  what  has  become 
of  him.  Several  civilians  and  about 
fifty  soldiers  have  been  killed,  and  about 
the  same  number  wounded. 

The  missionaries  first  collected  at  the 
Methodist  compound,  and  would  have 
held  it  against  the  Boxers,  but  could  not 
hold  it  against  Government  troops.  So 
we  all  came  to  the  Legations,  and  the 
British  Legation  is  the  citadel  of  the  po- 
sition, all  except  the  soldiers  and  volun- 
teers having  been  gathered  here,  where 
we  have  been  in  a  state  of  siege  for  five 
weeks. 

The  first  part  of  the  siege  we  usually 
had  an  attack  each  day,  and  each  night, 
sometimes  more.  The  attacks  varied  in 
severity,  but  some  of  the  night  attacks 
(and  some  of  the  day  attacks  when  they 
set  fire  to  houses  just  outside  the  com- 
pound, hoping  to  bum  us  out)  were  suffi- 
ciently  exciting,  especially  at  first.  We 
came  to  take  them  more  coolly  after  a 
while.  At  night,  when  they  made  the 
most  hubbub,  they  generally  did  the  least 
harm.  They  evidently  thought  to  frighten 
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us  either  to  death,  or  to  giving  up  our  po- 
sition. The  first  few  days  they  brought 
no  artillery  against  us,  but  thought  they 
could  overcome  us  with  fire  and  rifles. 
Afterward  they  trained  several  cannons 
upon  us,  firing  about  three  thousand 
shot  and  shell  among  us.  One  day  four 
hundred  were  counted,  but  it  is  amaz- 
ing how  little  damage  was  done  by  them ! 
Some  houses  were  badly  riddled,  but  very 
few  were  killed  or  wounded  by  the  can- 
non. 

We  did  not  think  we  should  have  to 
wait  all  this  time  for  relief,  and  cannot 
now  think  how  it  can  be  that  the  naval 
authorities  [at  Taku]  were  right  in 
bringing  this  crisis  upon  us  when  the  con- 
ditions were  such  as  they  were.  Still  we 
have  gone  on  from  day  to  day,  and  have 
become  less  anxious  as  the  time  has  gone 
by,  rather  than  more  so.  If  we  had 
known  when  we  came  in  that  we  must 
wait  five  or  six  weeks  before  we  could 
be  relieved  I  think'  most  of  us  would 
have  been  ready  to  despair,  for  no  one 
supposed  the  ammunition  would  hold  out 
so  long,  even  if  other  supplies  held  out. 
Nor  would  it  have  been  thought  possible 
to  hold  out  against  artillery.  But  we 
found  an  old  cannon  in  a  junk  shop,  and 
it  has  served  us  a  good  turn,  and  greatly 
astonished  the  enemy.  Besides,  our 
rifles  will  reach  as  far  as  the  effective 
range  of  most  of  their  cannon ;  and  have 
driven  them  away  from  some  of  their 
most   damaging  positions. 

July  28th. — I  have  been  taking  regu- 
lar duties  in  superintending  the  giving 
of  food  to  the  Christians  who  are  work- 
ing on  the  fortifications. 

This  leads  me  to  say  that  the  ministers 
at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak  said 
they  could  not  undertake  to  protect  the 
Christians.  But  they  soon  found  out 
that  they  needed  the  work  of  the  Chris- 
tians for  their  own  protection  by  build- 
ing fortifications. 

They  have  thus  been  forced  to  protect 
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them.  Another  marvelous  thing  is  that 
a  missionary,  Mr.  Gamewell  (Methodist 
mission),  has  been  put  in  charge  of  the 
fortifying.  On  the  general  Committee 
of  Safety  there  is  a  majority  of  mission- 
aries, and  the  superintendence  of  at  least 
three-fourths  of  the  necessary  matters — 
pulling  down  dangerous  houses,  build- 
ing fortifications,  countermining,  get- 
ting food,  grinding  wheat,  cooking  and 
giving  out  rations  to  the  workmen,  etc. — 
has  been  in  the  hands  of  missionaries. 
We  have  heard  of  the  killing  of  only  a 
few  of  our  Christians,  but  are  in  sus- 
pense about  many.  We  have  here  in  the 
Legation  about  fifty  of  those  who  were 
connected  with  us. 

August  15th. — At  last  the  clay  of  relief 
has  come !  We  had  a  messenger  in,  who 
came  from  the  troops  when  they  were 


half  way  from  Tientsin.  A  letter  from 
the  Japanese  General  gave  the  dates 
where  they  expected  to  be  the  different 
days.  .  .  .  He  arrived  on  the  outside 
of  the  city  on  the  date  set.  He  chose  to 
attack  the  Chi  Hua  gate,  and  pounded 
away  there  nearly  all  day.  The  British 
went  to  the  Sha  kuo  gate,  and  blew  it 
open  at  once,  and  arrived  here  in  the 
compound,  having  come  through  the 
sluice  gate.  The  first  to  arrive  were  the 
Sikh  cavalry,  and  afterward  the  Welsh 
fusiliers.  Afterward  the  Americans, 
who  had  climbed  over  the  wall  at  the 
Tung  pien  gate,  came  in.  As  the  suc- 
cessive numbers  came  in,  there  was  great 
cheering  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs. 
There  were  also  husky  voices,  and  no 
doubt  some  tears  were  brushed  away. 

Peking,  China. 


The  Benefits  of  Arbitration 

By  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons 

[These  views  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  are  obtained  by  his  kind  permission  through  a  representative  of  The  Independ- 
ent. They  have  special  value  just  now  in  view  of  the  coal  strike  and  his  active  interest  in  the  dispute  involved  in  it. 
—Editor.] 


CHRISTIANITY  has  created  and  is 
daily  developing  international 
law  throughout  the  civilized 
world.  Courts  of  arbitration  are  grow- 
ing in  favor  among  Christian  nations. 
Alexander  VI  was  chosen  by  Portugal 
and  Spain  to  arbitrate  regarding  their  re- 
spective claims  to  the  newly-discovered 
territory  in  the  Western  World.  The  de- 
cision of  the  Pontiff  was  very  probably 
the  means  of  averting  a  sanguinary  and 
protracted  conflict  between  these  two  ri- 
val nations.  Instances  of  arbitration 
are  multiplying  in  our  own  day.  The 
dispute  between  Germany  and  Spain  in 
reference  to  the  Caroline  Islands  was  ad- 
justed by  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1886.  The 
Samoan  difficulty  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany  in  1889  was  referred 
to  a  friendly  conference  held  in  Berlin. 
At  the  close  of  President  Cleveland's  ad- 
ministration, an  arbitration  treaty  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States  was 
signed  in  Washington.  By  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  1888,  the  President 
is  authorized  to  invite  representatives  of 


the  Governments  of  South  America,  Cen- 
tral America,  Mexico  and  Hayti  to  an 
international  conference  in  Washington. 
The  very  first  proposition  to  be  discussed 
has  reference  to  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures that  shall  tend  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  several 
American  States. 

With  the  view  of  promoting  the  bless- 
ing of  international  concord,  a  society 
has  been  organized  in  this  country.  It 
was  fitting  that  Philadelphia  should  be 
chosen  as  the  seat  of  this  society,  for  its 
very  name  signifies  brotherly  love.  Its 
founder  was  an  illustrious  member  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  whose  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  aversion  to  strife  and 
the  cultivation  of  peace  and  fraternal  re- 
lations among  mankind. 

In  well-ordered  society  the  disputes  of 
individuals  are  settled  not  by  recourse 
to  a  duel,  but  to  the  law.  Would  it  not 
be  a  blessing  to  humanity  if  national  con- 
troversies were  composed  on  the  same 
principle,  and  that  the  just  cause  of  a  na- 
tion should  be  vindicated  bv  a  court  of 
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arbitration  rather  than  by  an  appeal  to 
arms?  Then  to  rulers,  as  well  as  to  pri- 
vate litigants,  could  be  applied  the  words : 

'  Thrice   is   he   armed    that    hath    his    quarrel 
just." 

And  this  amieable  system,  while  protect- 
ing the  rights  of  the  weak,  would  not 
humiliate  or  wound  the  national  pride  of 
the  strong,  since  it  does  not  attempt  to 
trench  on  the  sovereignty  or  autonomy 
of  any  power. 

Let  us  cherish  the  hope  that  the  day  is 
not  far  off  when  the  reign  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  will  be  firmly  established  on  the 
earth,  when  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  will 
so  far  sway  the  minds  and  hearts  of  rul- 
ers that  standing  armies  will  yield  to 
permanent  courts  of  arbitration,  that  con- 
tests will  be  carried  on  in  the  council- 
chamber  instead  of  the  battle-field,  and 
decided  by  the  pen  instead  of  the  sword. 

Experience  has  shown  that  strikes  are 
a  drastic,  and,  at  best  a  very  questionable, 
remedy  for  the  redress  of  the  laborer's 


grievances.  They  paralyze  industry, 
they  often  foment  fierce  passions,  and 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  property,  and, 
above  all,  they  result  in  inflicting  griev- 
ous injury  on  the  laborer  himself  by 
keping  him  in  enforced  idleness,  during 
which  his  mind  is  clouded  by  discontent 
while  brooding  over  his  situation,  and 
his  family  not  infrequently  suffers  from 
the  want  of  even  the  necessaries  of  life. 

It  would  be  a  vast  stride  in  the  inter- 
ests of  peace  and  of  the  laboring  classes 
if  the  policy  of  arbitration,  which  is  now 
gaining  favor  for  the  settlement  of  in- 
ternational quarrels,  were  also  availed  of 
for  the  adjustment  of  disputes  between 
capital  and  labor.  Many  blessings  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  this  method, 
for  while  strikes,  as  the  name  implies, 
are  aggressive  and  destructive,  arbitra- 
tion is  conciliatory  and  constructive ;  the 
result  in  the  former  case  is  determined  by 
the  weight  of  the  purse,  in  the  latter  by 
the  weight  of  the  argument. 

Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Future  of  High  Explosives 

By   Hudson   Maxim. 

[Mr.  Maxim,  the  well  known  explosives  expert,  was  the  first  American  inventor  to  become  interested  in  the  subject 
of  smokeless  powder.  Me  was  the  first  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  United  States  Government,  and  sub- 
mit samples  for  trial.  During  his  experiments  he  built  two  powder  mills  at  Maxim,  New  Jersey,  a  small  place  near 
Lakewood  named  for  him.  The  superior  character  of  the  smokeless  powder  adopted  by  the  United  States  Government 
is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  and  inventions  of  Mr.  Maxim.  He  has  recently  perfected  a  new  high  explosive  termed 
Maximite,  the  Government  tests  of  which  have  been  very  successful. — Editor.] 

AS  the  ax  is  to  the  woodman,  so  are  much  in  measure  with  necessity,  and  it  is 
high  explosives  to  the  engineer;  obvious  that  nothing  can  so  stimulate  it 
more,  they  are  the  ax  and  the  as  war,  calling  for  the  defense  of  life 
spade  with  which  he  cleaves  the  mountain  and  home  (in  the  one  hand,  and  offering 
range  to  let  the  iron  horse  pass,  and,  like  on  the  other  the  coveted  rewards  of  con- 
t lie  Martian,  cuts  through  the  land  a  web-  quest.  No  branch  of  industry  has  played 
work  of  canals  and  water  ways,  uniting  so  great  a  part  in  the  civilization  and  en- 
rivers  and  seas.  With  high  explosives  lightenment  of  mankind  as  the  develop- 
he  smites  the  rugged  ribs  of  the  earth,  men!  of  implements  of  war.  The  dis- 
and  the  yield  of  a  day  in  mineral  wealth  covery  and  introduction  of  gunpowder 
would    shame    Solomon    in    his    glory,  called   for  a   complete   revolution  in  all 


Since  the  time  when  the  great  Hannibal 
with  fire  and  vinegar  cut  through  the 
White  Alps,  and  burst  like  an  avalanche 
upon  the  fair  fields  of  Italy,  vast  strides 
have  been  made  in  the  science  of  over- 
coming obstacles  to  human  progress,  and 
in  this  work  the  blasting  agent  has 
played  no  minor  part. 


military  implements  and  operations. 
Since  then  improvements  in  weapons 
have  kept  pace  with  improvements  in 
gunpowder.  In  the  development  and  per- 
fection of  gunpowder  the  genius  of  the 
world  has  been  employed  for  a  thousand 
years,  culminating  in  the  production  and 
perfection    of    the   marvelous   smokeless 


Intellectual  acnteness  has  always  been     cannon  powder  of  the  present  time,  at 
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the  head  of  which  that  adopted  by  the 
United  States  Government  unquestion- 
ably stands. 

The  harnessing  of  that  energy  which 
can  now  hurl  a  half -ton  bolt  of  steel 
through  three  feet  of  iron  has  been  a 
giant  task. 

The  modern  high  power  gun  in  its 
building  has  itself  reacted  with  immense 
advantage  as  a  developer  and  builder  of 
the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  fire  in  the  grate  is  but  a  slow  form 
of  explosion.  The  singing  of  the  flame  is 
caused  by  a  series  of  rapid,  though  mi- 
nute, explosions.  If  the  fuel  of  the  fire 
were  finely  pulverized  and  mixed  with  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  air  for  its  complete 
combustion,  it  would  explode  with  the 
violence  of  gunpowder.  This  phenome- 
non has  been  illustrated  in  the  blowing 
up  of  flour  mills.  The  rapid  spreading  of 
the  flame  over  the  piers  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  in 
the  recent  disaster  was  probably  due  to 
the  ignition  of  air-charged  dust,  hanging 
upon  the  walls  and  rafters. 

With  the  cheap  production  of  liquid  air 
and  successful  means  for  separating  the 
liquid  oxygen  from  the  liquid  nitrogen,  a 
suitable  combustible  might  be  saturated 
with  the  liquid  oxygen  and  employed  as 
a  high  explosive,  ranking  in  force  with 
the  strongest  dynamite,  while  the  liquid 
nitrogen  could  be  utilized  for  maintain- 
ing the  necessary  low  temperature  of  the 
oxygen  cartridges  to  prevent  loss  by 
evaporation. 

Holes  in  rock,  furthermore,  could  be 
preliminarily  chilled  with  the  liquid  ni- 
trogen prior  to  being  charged  with  the 
oxygen  cartridges.  This  suggestion  is 
offered  to  indicate  a  source  of  very  cheap 
blasting  agents  adapted  to  certain  pur- 
poses. We  must,  however,  for  various 
reasons,  continue  to  look  to  nitro-com- 
pounds — derivatives  of  nitric  acid — as  a 
source  of  oxygen  for  explosive  com- 
pounds for  general  commercial  purposes. 

The  enormous  nitrate  beds  of  Chile 
and  Pern,  to  say  nothing  of  the  promis- 
ing prospect  of  the  fixation  of  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  by  electricity  with  the  di- 
rect synthetical  production  of  nitric  acid, 
guarantee  an  unfailing  source  of  supply 
of  combined  oxygen  for  explosive  com- 
pounds of  the  future. 

The  ever  increasing  supply  of  glycerin 
as  a  by-product  of  soap  manufacture  and 


the  production  of  stearic  acid  gives  us 
one  ingredient  which,  combined  with  ni- 
tric acid,  makes  nitro-glycerin,  and 
which  in  turn,  combined  with  sawdust, 
infusorial  earth,  but  generally  with  wood 
meal  and  Chile  saltpeter,  produces  com- 
mon dynamite.  If  the  nitro-glycerin  be 
thickened  with  soluble  guncotton  previ- 
ous to  the  admixture  of  the  wood  meal 
and  the  saltpeter,  we  have  forcite  and 
allied  compounds. 

Phenol  is  obtained  as  a  distillate  of 
coal,  which,  treated  with  nitric  acid, 
forms  picric  acid,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful high  explosives  known  to  science. 
Again,  cotton  waste  or  wood  fiber,  treat- 
ed with  nitric  acid,  gives  us  guncotton, 
an  explosive  ranking  in  force  with  the 
strongest  dynamite. 

Considering  the  widespread  applica- 
tion of  explosives,  their  rapidly  broaden- 
ing utilization,  their  varied  and  inex- 
haustible sources  of  supply,  their  reduced 
cost  of  manufacture,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  their  character  during  recent 
years,  we  may  confidently  expect  this 
evolutionary  work  of  explosives  will  go 
on  for  some  time  to  come.  With  the 
further  education  of  civil  and  military 
engineers,  new  demands  will  develop  the 
possibilities  of  explosive  compounds. 
Perhaps  the  field  where  the  greatest 
changes  will  be  wrought  in  present  meth- 
ods by  the  increased  use  of  high  explo- 
sives lies  in  naval  and  military  opera- 
tions. 

We  may  often  aid  our  reason  in  deal- 
ing with  a  complex  problem  by  consider- 
ing it  in  a  simple  and  analogous  form. 

Suppose  there  existed  in  the  sea  an 
enemy  of  the  whale,  a  hundredth  part  of 
his  size,  and  capable  of  traveling  at  three 
times  as  great  a  speed ;  and  suppose  this 
fish  were  capable  of  inflicting  a  mortal 
blow  upon  the  whale  whenever  he  could 
get  within  range.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
whale  would  soon  become  extinct. 

Over  a  large  area  in  South  Africa  there 
exists  a  peculiar  fly,  whose  bite  is  mortal 
to  the  ox.  How  obviously  helpless  be- 
comes the  sluggish  beast  in  the  face  of 
such  an  enemy. 

Place  in  the  sea,  where  the  ponderous 
armor-ribbed  whale — the  battleship — 
rides,  large  numbers  of  swift  battleship 
destroyers  costing  only  a  tenth  as  much 
as  the  unwieldy  monster  and  of  three 
times  its   speed,  which  will  be  able  to 
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strike  a  mortal  blow  whenever  they  can 
get  in  range,  and  the  swish  of  the  search- 
light would  be  as  impotent  in  the  defense 
of  the  battleship  as  the  swish  of  the  tail 
of  the  ox  against  the  African  fly.  The 
naval  leviathan  would  necessarily  become 
extinct. 

The  writer  has  perfected  a  material 
termed  motorite,  composed  of  the  most 
powerful  high  explosive  compounds,  but 
which  has  been  tempered  so  that  it  cannot 
explode,  and  its  combustion  may  be  con- 
trolled and  regulated  with  the  greatest 
nicety.  He  has  also  perfected  means  for 
utilizing  the  heat  of  the  products  of  com- 
bustion for  the  evaporation  of  water — the 
steam  and  the  products  of  combustion  be- 
ing combined  for  driving  a  turbine.  By 
this  means  a  torpedo  boat  may  be  pro- 
vided with  such  a  reserve  of  propulsive 
energy  as  to  travel  with  almost  any  speed 
which  might  be  desired.  The  torpedo 
boat  could  be  constructed  with  nothing 
but  a  lookout  tower  and  a  long,  thin  rib 
or  back,  for  observation  and  flotation 
purposes  only,  projecting  above  the  wa- 
ter. 

The  entire  body  of  the  boat  would  be 
submerged  to  a  safe  depth  below  the  sur- 
face. The  lookout  tower  would  be  small 
and  a  difficult  target  to  hit,  while  the  flo- 
tation structure  would  be  dispensable,  so 
that  if  shot  away  it  could  in  no  way  vital- 
ly injure  the  craft. 

This  boat  could  be  so  constructed,  fur- 
thermore, that  it  would  not  need  to  be 
submerged  more  than  the  ordinary  tor- 
pedo boat,  except  just  before  going  into 
action.  It  could  also  be  provided  with 
steam  engines  and  boilers,  or  other  means 
of  propulsion,  independent  of  the  energy 
derived  from  motorite ;  but,  as  only  a 
comparatively  low  speed  would  be  need- 
ed, except  in  emergencies,  such  propelling 
machinery  might  be  made  very  light  in- 
deed. As  boilers  would  not  be  required 
for  the  production  of  steam  with  the  mo- 
torite, it  would  be  simply  necessary  to 
have  sufficiently  powerful  auxiliary  tur- 
bines and  propellers  for  the  utilization  of 
this  energy. 

A  torpedo  boat  of  this  kind  would  be 
able  to  carry  sufficient  motorite  for  its 
propulsion  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  a  minute 
for  half  an  hour. 

The  motorite  torpedo  boat,  sighting  a 
battleship  at  a  distance  of  ten  miles  going 
at  a  speed  of  twenty  miles  an  hour, would 


be  able  to  overtake  it  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  an  hour.  This  would  bring  the 
torpedo  boat  upon  the  battleship  within 
fifteen  minutes. 

The  battleship  would  be  entirely  help- 
less. The  torpedo  boat,  traveling  at  such 
high  velocity,  with  its  lookout  turret  only 
a  speck  above  the  surface,  would  be  com- 
paratively safe  under  the  very  guns  of 
the  battleship. 

The  torpedo  boat  would  not  need  to  be 
sunk  to  its  submerged  position  until  it 
should  come  within  range  of  the  battle- 
ship's guns,  and  the  energy  of  the  motor- 
ite would  be  proportionately  conserved. 
When  submerged,  more  power  would  be 
turned  on  to  overcome  the  increased  re- 
sistance of  the  water  and  to  maintain  the 
speed  of  the  boat  at  a  mile  a  minute. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  torpedo  boat,  pro- 
pelled at  such  enormously  high  speed, 
would  require  to  be  armed  with  automo- 
bile torpedoes,  capable,  when  launched, 
of  traveling  at  an  equal  or  greater  veloc- 
ity than  the  torpedo  boat  itself.  This  end 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  employ- 
ment of  motorite  for  the  propulsion  of 
the  automobile  torpedo  as  well  as  the  tor- 
pedo boat.  In  an  article  of  this  length  it 
is  impossible  to  go  into  minor  details  of 
construction.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
writer  has  already  constructed  and  tested 
apparatus  which  fully  demonstrates  the 
practicability  and  utility  of  this  means  of 
propulsion,  and  is  able  to  give  assurance 
of  the  perfect  feasibility  and  practicabil- 
ity of  this  method.  The  writer  has  en- 
gaged with  him  in  making  calculations 
and  determinations,  with  a  view  to  the 
application  of  this  system  to  torpedoes 
and  torpedo  boats,  some  of  the  ablest  me- 
chanical engineers  and  marine  architects 
in  this  country. 

There  is  to-day  a  greater  demand  for 
increased  speed  for  short  emergency  runs 
of  torpedoes  and  torpedo  boats  than  for 
anything  else  in  naval  engineering. 

Motorite  has  but  one  disadvantage — 
that  of  expense.  It  would  probably  cost 
$25,000  in  fuel  for  a  torpedo  boat  to  run 
at  full  speed  for  half  an  hour.  But  as 
such  a  boat  would  overtake  the  swiftest 
battleship  with  a  ten  miles'  handicap  in 
fifteen  minutes,  with  an  expense  in  fuel 
of  $12,500,  the  expense  would  be  so 
slight  in  comparison  with  the  advantages 
n\  sinking  the  battleship  as  to  be  of  no 
appreciable  account.     Tn   fact,  a  dozen 
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such  boats,  making  a  run  together  for  two  or  three  of  the  torpedo  boats  were  to 
the  destruction  of  a  battleship,  with  an  be  destroyed  by  the  battleship  in  the  en- 
aggregate  expenditure  in  fuel  of,  say,  counter,  before  she  herself  were  sunk,  the 
$150,000,  would  entail  an  expense  of  total  cost  would  still  be  relatively  trifling, 
comparatively   no   importance.     Even   if  brookiyn,  n.  y. 


Revision  of  the  Presbyterian  Confession 

By  Professor  John  T.    Duffield,    D.D.,    LL.  D., 


Of  Princeton  University. 


1.  A  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  as  a  separate 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is :  its 
bond  of  union  is  a  common  faith  for- 
mulated in  a  Confession  stating  what 
Presbyterians  believe  to  be  the  teaching 
of  Holy  Scripture. 

2.  There  are  three  distinct  uses  of  a 
Confession  of  Faith :  First,  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  what  Presbyterians  believe  to  be 
the  truth  taught  in  the  Scriptures ;  sec- 
ond, for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
members  of  the  Church,  including  the 
children,  as  mentioned  in  the  Directory 
for  worship ;  third,  to  secure  "  sound- 
ness in  the  faith  "  of  office-bearers,  espe- 
cially the  ministry,  the  Confession  being 
the  Standard. 

3.  Fidelity  to  the  truth  demands  that 
the  Confession  of  Faith  of  a  Confessional 
Church  should  state  as  fully  and  accu- 
rately as  possible  the  actual  faith  of  the 
Church.  Does  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  to-day  fulfil  this  require- 
ment? 

4.  Facts  are  stubborn  things.  They 
may  be  ignored ;  they  cannot  be  undone. 
Unwillingness  to  give  them  unprejudiced 
consideration  is  unwisdom. 

The  following  are  indisputable  facts : 

( 1 )  Ten  years  ago  two-thirds  of  the 
Presbyteries  deliberately  expressed  their 
desire  for  a  revision  of  the  Confession. 

(2)  Altho  many  in  the  Assembly  of 
1890  did  not  personally  desire  revision, 
in  view  of  the  desire  for  it  so  generally 
expressed,  the  Assembly  with  entire 
unanimity  recognized  that  the  interests 
of  the  truth  and  the  peace  of  the  Church 
rendered  a  revision  advisable,  and  took 
action  accordingly.  To  secure  a  com- 
mittee competent  and  representative  of 
the  entire  Church,  a  special  Committee 


of  One  from  each  Synod  was  appointed 
to  select  and  nominate  a  Revision  Com- 
mittee. Among  the  eminent  ministers 
selected  were  representatives  of  all  our 
theological  seminaries.  A  large  pro- 
portion of  the  elders  selected  were  law- 
yers of  high  rank  in  their  profession,  in- 
cluding several  eminent  jurists.  No 
more  competent  committee  could  then 
or  now  be  selected.  The  report  of  the 
Nominating  Committee  was  unanimous- 
ly adopted  by  a  rising  vote. 

5.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recite  in  de- 
tail the  result  of  this  important  action  of 
the  Assembly — the  patient,  painstaking, 
fidelity  of  the  committee ;  their  report, 
after  two  years'  deliberation  including  a 
conference  with  the  Presbyteries,  rec- 
ommending, with  a  remarkable  degree  of 
unanimity,  twenty-eight  changes  in  the 
Confession ;  the  submission  of  these 
changes  to  the  Presbyteries  under  pe- 
culiarly unfavorable  adventitious  cir- 
cumstances— a  pending  trial  for  heresy 
and  doubt  as  to  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Revision  Committee.  With  the  pos- 
sibility of  involving  the  Church  in  litiga- 
tion in  case  the  proposed  amendments 
were  adopted,  it  is  not  strange  that  45 
Presbyteries  declined  to  vote  on  the 
amendments,  and  upward  of  60  voted 
against  their  adoption.  Nevertheless,  of 
the  175  voting  Presbyteries,  more  than 
100  recorded  their  approval  of  26  of  the 
28  amendments. 

6.  Two  important  facts  were  made 
manifest  by  the  revision  of  1890-1892: 
First,  that  there  were  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  the  desire  for  revision 
so  generally  expressed  in  1890;  second, 
that  the  Confession  does  not  state  as 
fully  and  accurately  as  possible  the  ac- 
tual faith  of  the  Church. 

7.  The  stubbornness  of  fact  being  as 
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it  is,  and  the  power  of  truth  being  what 
it  is,  the  incomplete  result  of  the  move- 
ment for  revision  in  1890-1892  could  not 
be  final.  Further  agitation  on  the  sub- 
ject was  inevitable  because  reasonable 
and  righteous.  Had  not  the  Church  been 
wearied  with  the  distracting  and  pro- 
tracted excitement  of  a  heresy  trial,  and 
also  the  extended  and  more  or  less  ex- 
citing discussion  of  the  28  revision  over- 
tures, the  motion  of  Mr.  Junkin  in  1892 
would  have  been  immediately  renewed. 
{  nder  the  circumstances,  however,  im- 
mediate action  for  revision  was  not 
deemed  advisable.  Soon  after  the 
Church  was  virtually  challenged  to  an- 
other trial  for  heresy.  This  resulted  in 
an  exciting  agitation  which  was  but  re- 
cently terminated. 

8.  When  a  body  is  in  a  state  of  un- 
stable equilibrium  a  slight  disturbance 
will  produce  a  decided  movement  toward 
stability.  The  intemperate  denunciation 
of  a  statement  in  the  Confession  by  a  con- 
spicuous minister  nominally  Presbyte- 
rian, followed  by  his  sensational  with- 
drawal from  the  Church,  was  the  occa- 
sion, not  the  cause,  of  the  present  move- 
ment for  a  restatement  of  the  faith  of 
the  Church.  The  reopening  without  fur- 
ther delay  of  the  Confessional  question 
left  unsettled  in  1893  was  felt  to  be  de- 
sirable. Accordingly  38  Presbyteries 
overtured  the  Assembly  on  the  subject. 
After  due  deliberation  and  discussion 
the  Committee  on  Bills  and  Overtures, 
appointed  without  reference  to  this  ques- 
tion and  representing  the  different  sec- 
tions of  the  Church,  unanimously  rec- 
ommended that  the  matter  of  a  restate- 
ment of  the  faith  of  the  Church  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Presbyteries.  By  a  de- 
cided vote  of  the  Assembly  the  recom- 
mendation was  adopted. 

9.  In  response  to  the  communication 
from  the  Assembly's  committee  I  would 
prefer  the  following  statement :  That  in 
view  of  all  the  facts  and  considerations 
that  should  be  taken  into  account,  some 
restatement  of  the  faith  of  the  Church  is 
desirable,  and  that  the  most  speedy  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  Confessional 
problem  would  be  reached  by  submit- 
ting to  the  Presbyteries  the  amendments 
recommended  by  the  Revision  Commit- 
tee of  1892,  so  far  as  approved  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  voting  Presbyteries,  with 
such    provision    for    the    amendment    of 


Chapter  III    as  might  be  deemed  advis- 
able. 

10.  A  vote  that  a  revision  of  the  Con- 
fession is  not  desirable  is,  in  general,  a 
solemn  declaration  that  it  is  not  desir- 
able that  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  our 
Church  should  state  as  fully  and  accu- 
rately as  possible  the  actual  faith  of  the 
Church. 

11.  A  vote  against  any  revision  is  a 
solemn  declaration  of  preference  for  a 
form  of  statement  of  the  doctrine  of  Pre- 
destination that  admits  of  the  interpreta- 
tion, and  is  as  it  is  that  it  might  admit  of 
the  interpretation,  that  in  the  exercise  of 
his  sovereign  power,  God  predestinated 
some  men  to  everlasting  life  and  fore- 
ordained others  to  everlasting  death,  re- 
garded not  as  sinners,  but  as  mere  creat- 
ures— a  theory  which  Dr.  Charles  Hodge 
pronounces  "  inconsistent  with  the 
Scriptural  exhibition  of  the  Divine  at- 
tributes ;  "  instead  of  the  form  of  state- 
ment of  the  doctrine  by  Augustine,  ex- 
pressed in  the  Gallican  Confession  by 
Calvin,  explicitly  stated  in  the  Canons 
of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  the  doctrinal 
standard  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
Holland  and  the  United  States,  and  im- 
plied in  the  Shorter  Catechism — namely, 
that,  mankind  having  fallen,  and  being 
thereby  sinners,  some  were  elected  to 
everlasting  life  in  the  exercise  of  Divine 
mercy,  others  not  elected  in  the  exercise 
of  Divine  justice — the  doctrine  taught  in 
all  our  theological  seminaries,  and  the 
common  faith  of  the  Church  to-day. 

12.  A  vote  against  any  revision  is  a 
solemn  declaration  of  preference  for  the 
retention  of  the  expression,  "  elect  in- 
fants," which  admits  of  the  interpreta- 
tion, and  was  adopted  because  it  admits 
of  it,  that  some  infants  dying  in  infancy 
are  foreordained  to.  everlasting  death ; 
instead  of  the  unambiguous  statement : 
"  Infants  dying  in  infancy  are  included 
in  the  covenant  of  grace  " — the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  Theologies  of  Hodge 
and  Shedd,  taught  in  all  our  seminaries, 
and  the  common  faith  of  the  Church  to- 
day. 

13.  A  vote  against  any  revision  is  a  sol- 
emn declaration  that  the  voter  does  not 
desire  that  our  Confession  should  con- 
tain a  declaration  of  the  love  of  God  for 
all  men,  and  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  the 
reason   for  not  desiring  such  a  statement 
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being  that  in  a  Presbyterian  Assembly  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
there  were  those  who  did  not  believe  in 
the  love  of  God  for  all  men,  maintaining 
that  in  John  3:16,  "  the  world  "  meant 
the  elect. 

14.  A  vote  against  revision  is  a  sol- 
emn declaration  that  a  connected,  formal- 
ly didactic  statement  in  the  Confession 
of  the  Person  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  not  desirable. 

15.  A  vote  against  revision  is  a  sol- 
emn declaration  of  the  following  addi- 
tional preferences  :  ( 1 )  The  retention  in 
the  Confession  of  the' statement  that  it  is 
sinful  to  refuse  to  take  an  oath  when  re- 
quired to  do  so  by  a  civil  magistrate ; 
(2)  the  retention  of  the  statement  that 
"  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  antichrist,  the  man 
of  sin  and  son  of  perdition;"  (3)  for 
"  papists  and  other  idolaters,"  instead  of 
"  adherents  of  false  religions ;  "  (4)  for 
"  damnation/'  instead  of  "  condemna- 
tion ;  "  and  in  a  number  of  other  particu- 
lars a  preference  for  the  phraseology  of 
the  Westminster  divines  instead  of  that 
recommended,  in  many  instances  with  en- 
tire unanimity,  by  the  Revision  Commit- 
tee. 

16.  It  is  neither  a  good  nor  sufficient 
reason  for  opposing  revision  that  office- 
bearers are  not  required  to  accept  the 
ipsissima  verba.  For  first,  if  the  only 
purpose  of  the  Confession  were  its  use 
in  the  ordination  of  office-bearers  it 
would  be  none  the  less  desirable  that  the 
ipsissima  verba  state  as  fully  and  accu- 
rately as  possible  the  actual  faith  of  the 
Church.  Second,  the  objection  has  no 
relevancy  to  a  proposition  to  amend  the 
Confession  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
Chapter,  such  as  that  on  "  The  Gospel." 
Third,  it  wholly  ignores  the  use  of  the 
Confession  in  the  religious  instruction  of 
the  members  of  the  Church,  and  also  its 
use  as  a  testimony  to  other  Churches, 
and  the  world  as  to  what  Presbyterians 
believe  is  the  teaching  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. 

17.  The  question  at  issue  is  not  a 
question  of  orthodoxy.  The  intimation 
that  the  revision  proposed  would  in  any 
way  impair  the  integrity  of  the  Calvinis- 
tic  system  is  wholly  unfounded,  is  mis- 
leading, and  should  be  scrupulously 
avoided.  The  character  of  the  Revision 
Committee  and  their  unanimous  declara- 


tion settles  the  question  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  excusable  misapprehension. 

18.  The  fact  that  there  are  those  who 
desire  a  new  Creed  that  might  impair 
the  integrity  of  the  Calvinistic  system 
and  would  not  assert  the  Confessional 
doctrine  of  inspiration,  is  neither  a  good 
nor  sufficient  reason  for  opposing  a  re- 
vision that  does  not  impair  the  integrity 
of  the  Calvinistic  system  and  retains  the 
Confessional  doctrine  respecting  the 
Scriptures,  much  less  is  it  a  reason  for 
voting  oti  the  question  of  revision  with 
the  new  Creedists.  Ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  secular  politics  makes  strange 
bed  fellows.  The  anti-revisionists  are  a 
"  fusion  "  of  ultra-conservatives  and  lib- 
erals. The  former  oppose  revision  un- 
der the  delusion  that  they  are  promoting 
orthodoxy  by  retaining  in  the  Confession 
hyper-Calvinistic  statements  with  the 
understanding  that  they  may  be  repu- 
diated. The  latter,  with  more  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  world  than  their  inconse- 
quent thinking  allies,  oppose  revision, 
knowing  that  an  unrevised  Confession 
means  a  nezv  doctrinal  Standard — 
whether  nominally  "  a  new  Creed  "  or 
the  less  revolutionary  designation,  "  a 
declarative  statement,"  and  whether  in 
terms  "  substitutional  "  or  "  supplement- 
ary " — that  will  supersede  the  Confes- 
sion. In  any  serious  conflict,  whether  in 
defense  of  civil  rights  or  of  the  faith,  it 
is  not  wisdom  to  do  what  the  adversary 
wishes  you  to  do. 

18.  Opposing  revision  is  no  evidence 
of  zeal  for  orthodoxy.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  anti-revisionists  in  1892, 
and  now,  avowed  his  approval  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  in 
deciding,  that  published  heresies  so 
flagrant  that  one  General  Assembly  in 
terms  and  another  impliedly,  with  vir- 
tual unanimity,  requested  their  author 
peaceably  to  withdraw  from  the  Church, 
were  consistent  with  subscription  to  our 
standards.  There  are  others  than  old 
Dr.  Beecher  who  have  reason,  as  he  said 
he  had,  to  thank  God  that  consistency 
was  not  essential  to  salvation. 

19.  Revision  is  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  an  historical  document  so  vener- 
able as  the  Westminster  Confession 
should  not  be  marred  by  amendment, 
but  should  be  preserved  in  its  integrity. 
The  objection  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the 
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issue.  No  action  of  Presbytery  or  Gen- 
eral Assembly  can  mar  or  mend  the  West- 
minster Confession  as  an  historical  doc- 
ument. What  is  written  is  written.  The 
Confession  under  discussion  is  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  in  this  year 
of  our  Lord,  1900.  It  is  constitutional- 
ly amendable  and  has  been  amended.  It 
purports  to  state  the  faith  of  the  Church 
to-day.  The  question,  therefore,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  venerableness  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, or  its  logical  symmetry,  or  its  rhet- 
orical lucidity  and  "  winsomeness,"  but 
simply  this :  Does  the  Confession  of  Faith 
of  our  Church  state  as  fully  and  accu- 
rately as  possible  the  faith  of  the  Church  ? 
We  may,  however,  say  it  would  not  mar 
but  mend  the  Confession  to  omit  supra- 
lapsarian  Predestination  and  "  elect  in- 
fants "  and  insert  a  chapter  on  the  Gos- 
pel and  the  Person  and  work  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

20.  The  position  is  not  ethically  de- 
fensible that  while  there  are  undoubtedly 
changes  in  the  Confession  that  would  be 
desirable,  any  change  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances would  be  untimely.  In  sa- 
cred no  less  than  in  secular  matters,  when 
required  to  make  a  statement  it  is  al- 
ways timely  to  state  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  truth. 

21.  The  Confession  revised  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  bears  a  rela- 
tion to  the  present  Confession  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Revised  Version  of  the 
Scriptures  to  the  Common  or  Accepted 
Version.  On  a  question  of  textual  ac- 
curacy or  grammatical  translation  the 
former  version  is  the  more  authoritative. 
On  a  question  as  to  the  faith  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  United  States  to- 
day, the  Confession  as  revised  is  more 
authoritative  than  the  unrevised  Confes- 
sion, and  would  be  so  recognized  by  our 
ecclesiastical  courts.     No  one  will  ever 


be  condemned  for  heresy,  or  even  accused 
of  it,  for  teaching  as  recommended  by  the 
Revision  Committee.  Is  it  not  desira- 
ble that  our  nominal  standard  should  cor- 
respond in  form  with  the  actual? 

22.  Some  prefer  retaining  the  Confes- 
sion in  its  present  form  and  accompany- 
ing it  with  explanatory  footnotes  or  sup- 
plement of  objectionable  phraseology. 
No  reason  can  be  given  for  such  explana- 
tory statements  that  would  not  be  of 
equal,  or  rather  greater,  validity  for  an 
emendation  of  the  text;  especially  as  the 
only  "  explanation  "  that  can  be  given  is 
that  the  phraseology  in  question  is  not 
now  interpreted  to  mean  what  it  is  gener- 
ally understood  to  mean,  and  is  as  it  is 
that  it  might  be  so  understood. 

23.  Some  prefer  retaining  the  Confes- 
sion in  its  present  form,  and  accompany- 
ing it  with  a  declarative  statement  of  the 
faith  of  the  Church  to-day.  What  inter- 
est of  the  Church  or  of  the  truth  would 
be  promoted  by  thus  making  permanently 
conspicuous  objectionable  statements  and 
the  defects  of  the  Confession? 

24.  In  adopting  the  changes  recom- 
mended the  Revisers  were  influenced  by 
noother  consideration  than  the  merits  and 
advisability  of  the  amendments  pro- 
posed. In  view  of  the  competency  of  the 
Revisers  for  the  duty  assigned  them, 
their  unquestionable  loyalty  to  the  sys- 
tem of  doctrine  contained  in  the  Confes- 
sion, and  their  official  character  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  entire  Church  there  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  if  the  changes 
recommended  were  submittd  to  the  Pres- 
bvteries  to  be  considered  and  approved 
or  disapproved  on  their  merits — as  they 
never  yet  have  been — they  would  be  ap- 
proved with  the  same  degree  of  unanim- 
ity as  that  with  which  they  were  adopted 
by  the  Revision  Committee.  A  decided 
advance  would  thus  be  made  toward  the 
settlement  of  the  present  perplexing  Con- 
fessional question. 

Princeton,  N    J. 


The    Palace    at    Santa    Fe. 


By  L.    Bradford  Prince,  LL.  D, 

President  of  the  Historical  Society  of  New  Mexico. 


IN  this  republican  land  of  ours  there  is 
just  one  Palace.  It  is  in  our  most 
historic  city — Santa  Fe — and  it  has 
seen  more  history,  itself,  than  any  other 
building  in  the  country. 

It  is  not  a  palace  because  of  its  size  or 
magnificence,  but  because  for  three  cen- 
turies it  has  been  the  seat  of  power  over 
a  vast  domain,  which  for  many  long 
years  was  called  a  Kingdom. 

It  has  seen  change  after  change  in  the 
race  and  the  nationality  of  those  who 
have  ruled  within  it;  those  who  have 
been  prisoners  within  its  walls  have  re- 
turned conquerors ;  and  its  experience,  if 
it  could  relate  it,  would  be  a  sermon  on 
the  mutability  of  human  things  and  the 
vanity  of  human  ambitions. 

No  one  can  tell  how  many  scenes  of 
revelry  and  gaiety,  or  of  gloom. and  suf- 
fering, this  structure  has  seen.  Here 
was  the  reception  room  of  the  Governor, 
and  here  the  dungeon  of  the  political 
prisoner ;  here  expeditions  were  arranged 
and  conspiracies  were  planned. 

The  date  of  its  erection  has  generally 
been  fixed  at  1598,  tho  recently  some 
writers  have  thought  that  a  few  years 
too  early;  there  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  it  was  in  existence  before  the  first 
English  settlements  on  the  Atlantic 
Coast.  The  destruction  of  the  ancient 
archives  in  the  days  of  the  Pueblo  Rev- 
olution, makes  some  of  these  early  dates 
a  little  uncertain,  and  probably  until 
some  absolute  authority  can  be  shown  for 
a  different  time  we  may  as  well  hold  to 
the  belief  that  has  come  down  to  us 
through  generations,  and  continue  to 
write  the  year  as  1598.  With  this  as  a 
starting  point,  it  antedates  the  settlement 
of  Jamestown  by  nine  years,  and  that  of 
Plymouth  by  twenty-two,  and  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  that  it  has  stood  dur- 
ing the  two  centuries  since  its  erection, 
not  as  a  cold  rock  or  monument,  with  no 
claim  upon  the  interest  of  humanity  ex- 
cept the  bare  fact  of  its  continued  exist- 
ence, but  as  the  living  center  of  every- 
thing of  historic  importance  in  the  South- 


west. Through  all  that  long  period, 
whether  under  Spanish,  Pueblo,  Mex- 
ican or  American  control,  it  has  been  the 
seat  of  power  and  authority.  Whether 
the  ruler  was  called  viceroy,  captain- 
general,  political  chief,  department  com- 
mander, or  governor,  and  whether  he 
presided  over  a  kingdom,  a  province,  a 
department,  or  a  Territory,  this  has  been 
his  official  residence. 

Without  disparaging  the  importance  of 
any  of  the  cherished  historical  localities 
of  the  East,  it  may  be  truthfully  said 
that  this  ancient  palace  surpasses  in  his- 
toric interest  and  value  any  other  place 
or  object  in  the  United  States. 

From  here,  the  chronicle  tells  us, 
Onate  started  in  1599  on  his  adventurous 
expedition  to  the  Eastern  plains ;  here, 
seven  years  later,  eight  hundred  Indians 
came  from  far-off  Quivira  to  ask  aid  in 
their  war  with  the  Axtaos ;  from  here,  in 
1618,  Vincente  de  Saldivar  set  forth  to 
the  Moqui  country,  only  to  be  turned 
back  by  rumors  of  the  giants  to  be  en- 
countered ;  in  one  of  its  strong  rooms, 
the  commissary-general  of  the  Inquisition 
was  imprisoned  about  1664  by  Governor 
Diego  de  Penalosa;  within  its  walls,  for- 
tified as  for  a  siege,  the  bravest  of  the 
Spaniards  were  massed  in  the  revolution 
of  1680;  here,  on  the  19th  of  August  of 
that  year,  was  given  the  order  to  execute 
forty-seven  Pueblo  prisoners  in  the 
plaza  which  faces  the  building ;  here,  but 
a  day  later,  was  the  sad  war  council  held 
which  determined  on  the  evacuation  of 
the  city ;  here  was  the  scene  of  triumph  of 
the  Pueblo  chieftains  as  they  ordered  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  archives  and 
the  church  ornaments  in  one  grand  con- 
flagration ;  here  De  Vargas,  on  Septem- 
ber 14th,  1692,  after  the  eleven  hours' 
combat  of  the  preceding  day,  gave  thanks 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  whose  aid  he  at- 
tributed his  triumphant  capture  of  the 
city;  here,  more  than  a  century  later,  on 
March  3d,  1807,  Lieutenant  Pike  was 
brought  before  Governor  Alencaster  as 
an  invader  of  Spanish  soil ;  here,  in  1822, 
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the  Mexican  standard,  with  its  eagle  and 
cactus,  was  raised  in  token  that  New 
Mexico  was  no  longer  a  dependency  of 
Spain;  from  here,  on  the  6th  of  August, 
1837,  Governor  Perez  started  to  sub- 
due the  insurrection  in  the  North,  only 
to  return  two  days  later  and  to  meet  his 
death  on  the  9th,  near  Agua  Fria ;  here, 
on  the  succeeding  day,  Jose  Gonzales,  a 
Pueblo  Indian  of  Taos,  was  installed  as 
Governor  of  New  Mexico,  soon  after  to 
be  executed  by  order  of  Armijo;  here,  in 
the  principal  reception  room,  on  August 


The  building  is  about  300  feet  in 
length,  by  40  feet  in  depth,  and  occupies 
the  entire  north  side  of  the  Plaza.  It  is 
one  story  in  hight,  and  built  of  adobes,  to 
which  time  has  given  the  hardness  and 
solidity  of  stone.  Its  walls  are  general- 
ly about  three  feet  in  thickness,  but  one 
of  these  exceeds  that  figure  by  over  a 
foot,  and  of  late  years  a  capacious  closet 
has  been  formed  by  cutting  into  one  of 
the  partition  walls,  without  in  the  least 
impairing  its   strength. 

All  along  the  front  runs  a  high  and 
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1 2th,  1846,  Captain  Cooke,  the  American 
envoy,  was  received  by  Governor  Ar- 
mijo, and  sent  back  with  a  message  of 
defiance;  and  here,  five  days  later,  Gen- 
eral Kearny,  formally  took  possession  of 
the  city,  and  slept,  after  his  long  and 
weary  march,  on  the  carpeted  earthen 
floor  of  the  palace. 

In  our  own  day  and  generation,  here, 
in  1879  and  1880,  General  Lew  Wal- 
lace, then  Governor  of  the  Territory, 
finished  the  writing  of  that  marvelous 
compound  of  history  and  imagination, 
which  has  given  him  a  literary  celebrity 
above  that  he  achieved  as  a  soldier  and 
statesman — the    famous  "Ben    Ilur." 


wide  portal  which  gives  to  the  building 
an  imposing  appearance,  and  affords  a 
grateful  shade  in  the  summer  and  shelter 
from  the  snows  and  winds  of  the  inclem- 
ent season. 

While  the  "  Palacio  "  has  been  the  seat 
of  the  Government  through  all  of  its  his- 
tory, yet  the  use  of  its  various  rooms,  and 
even  their  arrangement,  has  differed 
largely  from  time  to  time. 

It  may  he  roughly  divided  into  three 
parts,  the  central  one  of  which  has  from 
time  immemorial  been  the  official  resi- 
dence of  the  Governor,  while  the  remain- 
der has  afforded  accommodation  to  leg- 
islatures,  courts,  and   civil   and  military 
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officers.  The  Governor's  portion  con- 
sits  of  a  wide  hall,  on  the  east  side  of 
which  is  the  large  reception  room  which 
is  the  scene  of  so  many  historic  oc- 
currences, and  an  office,  in  front ;  and 
an  immense  dining-room  and  a  kitchen 
in  the  rear.  On  the  west  of  the  hall  are 
four  fair  sized  rooms,  generally  used  for 
family  purposes.  Governor  Wallace, 
however,  used  the  front  room  on  this 
west  side  as  an  office,  and  the  one  im- 
mediately behind  it  for  his  literary  work, 
and  this  is  now  called  the  "  Ben  Hur  " 
room,  and  is  a  kind  of  Mecca  to  his  spe- 
cial admirers.  Not  an  excursion  party 
of  tourists  visits  the  city  in  which  there 
are  not  some  who  will  not  be  satisfied  till 
they  have  visited  this  particular  object  of 
interest. 

In  the  reception  room,  a  little  more 
than  half  a  century  ago,  Governor  Mar- 
tinez killed  a  Ute  chief,  who  had  insulted 
him  by  taking  hold  of  his  beard ;  and  it 
was  here  also  that  Governor  Armijo  re- 
ceived  the   American   envoy. 

In  this  same  apartment  occurred  the 
celebrated  meeting  between  Governor 
Alencaster  and  Lieutenant  Pike  on 
March  3d,  1807,  of  which  the  latter  has 
given  so  graphic  a  description.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Pike  had  been  sent 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  ex- 
plore the  southwestern  portion  of  the 
newly  acquired  Louisiana  purchase,  and 
after  discovering  the  great  peak  which 
bears  his  name,  and  seeing  his  little  com- 
pany suffer  intense  hardships  from  the 
rigor  of  the  winter  in  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, had  built  a  small  fort  on  what  he 
supposed  were  the  head  waters  of  the 
Red  River.  In  reality  he  had  established 
himself  on  a  branch  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
having  unwittingly  invaded  Spanish  ter- 
ritory. His  little  expedition  was  brought 
down  to  Santa  Fe  by  a  force  sent  out  by 
the  New  Mexican  Governor,  who  evi- 
dently supposed  they  were  a  band  of 
marauders ;  which  perhaps  was  not 
strange,  as  not  one  of  the  company  pos- 
sessed a  hat,  and  their  clothing  was  of 
the  most  motley   character. 

On  entering  the  city,  Pike  was  con- 
ducted to  the  Palace,  where  he  says  "  we 
were  ushered  in  through  various  rooms, 
the  floors  of  which  were  covered  with 
skins  of  buffalo,  bear,  or  some  other  ani- 
mal. We  waited  in  a  chamber  for  some 
time  until  His  Excellency  appeared,  when 


we  arose  and  a  conversation  ensued  in 
French." 

One  of  the  "  objects  of  interest  "  often 
shown  to  tourists,  in  the  Palace,  is  the 
room  in  which  Pike  is  said  to  have  been 
imprisoned ;  but  his  own  history  of  his 
exploits  unfortunately  destroys  the  ro- 
mance attached  to  this  narrow  chamber, 
as  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  im- 
prisoned at  all ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
treated  with  all  courtesy. 

The  Governor's  part  of  the  Palace 
does,  however,  contain  two  cell-like 
apartments,  which  were  used  as  prisons 
for  many  long  years,  and  could  tell 
strange  stories  if  they  could  speak.  The 
Governor  was  as  nearly  an  absolute  au- 
tocrat as  any  one  not  an  actual  monarch 
could  well  be.  There  was  no  legisla- 
ture or  court  to  interfere  with  his  au- 
thority, communication  with  Mexico  and 
the  mother  country  was  only  had  twice 
in  the  year  owing  to  the  danger  of  In- 
dian attacks ;  so  that  he  ruled  very  much 
according  to  his  own  sweet  will.  Those 
who  displeased  him  were  quietly  incar- 
cerated, and  if  the  offense  was  serious,  a 
summary  execution  in  the  yard  behind 
the  Palace  prevented  its  repetition.  In 
making  a  garden  in  this  place,  within  a 
few  years,  human  bones  were  frequently 
found  near  the  surface ;  and  probably 
were  the  last  memontos  of  those  who 
had  unfortunately  offended  the  powers 
that  be.  The  western  end  of  the  Palace, 
under  the  Spanish  regime,  was  used  by 
the  military  guard.  In  later  days  it  has 
been  the  United  States  Depository,  the 
Marshal's  office,  etc.,  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  city  post  office.  The  rooms 
at  the  extreme  east,  were,  for  many  years, 
the  Legislative  Halls,  the  Upper  House 
occupying  the  front  room  and  the  Low- 
er House  that  in  the  rear.  The  former 
was  also  for  a  considerable  time  used  as 
a  court  room  for  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Courts  and  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  Territory. 

Since  about  1883  these  have  been  de- 
voted to  the  use  of  the  New  Mexico  His- 
torical Society,  which  has  accumulated 
an  interesting  collection  of  the  antiqui- 
ties and  curiosities  of  the  Territory.  The 
large  room  opposite  was  for  a  long  time 
used  for  the  Territorial  Library,  but  af- 
ter the  erection  of  the  Capitol,  that  insti- 
tution was  removed,  and  this  was  added 
to  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  Society. 
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The  Historical  rooms  contain  a 
greater  variety  of  antiquities  than  can  be 
found  in  other  States  because  they  rep- 
resent three  entirely  different  epochs 
and  types  of  civilization.  There  are  the 
stone  idols  which  were  the  household 
gods  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  long  before 
Columbus  crossed  the  ocean,  and  the 
many  colored  pottery  of  their  more  mod- 
ern descendants ;  there  are  the  swords 
and  armor  of  the  Spanish  Conquistadores 
and  the  ancient  pictures  with  which  they 
adorned  their  first  churches ;  and  there 
are  the  mementos  of  the  American 
pioneers,  of  Kit  Carson  and  Bent  and 
Maxwell,  and  the  heroes  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Trail. 

The  old  Palace  itself  is  the  most  inter- 
esting historical  relic  in  our  country,  and 
whenever  other  arrangements  are  made 


for  the  Government  office  it  should  be  en- 
tirely devoted  to  historical  purposes,  as 
the  permanent  home  of  the  ancient  doc- 
uments, relics  and  mementos  which 
abound  in  New  Mexico.  Twice  the  leg- 
islature has  petitioned  Congress  to  this 
effect,  Governor  after  Governor  has  rec- 
ommended it,  and  at  least  two  Secetaries 
of  the  Interior  have  officially  concurred 
in  this  view.  Meanwhile  the  National 
Government  should  preserve  it  from  de- 
cay on  the  one  hand,  and  from  modern 
innovations  on  the  other,  so  that  it  may 
remain  a  link  between  the  past  and  the 
present,  an  enduring  illustration  of  the 
solid  tho  plain  architecture  of  the  early 
Spanish  conquerors,  and  a  fitting  abid- 
ing place  for  the  antiquities  of  the  South- 
west. 

Santa   Fe  N.   M. 


Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Coquelin. 

By  Felix  Duquesnel. 

[M.  Duquesnel,  one  of  the  leading  dramatic  critics  of  Paris  and  a  veteran  of  the  Parisian  press,  is  a  regular  con- 
tributor to  a  half  dozen  of  the  most  important  French  dailies,  not  only  on  theatrical  but  on  literary  and  artistic  sub- 
jects.— Editor.] 


THE  two  famous  artists  who  are  go- 
ing to  give  performances  together 
in  America,  and  whose  names  will 
appear  together  upon  the  same  playbill 
for  the  first  time  in  years — in  fact,  we 
must  go  back  to  1876,  the  year  when 
"  L'Etrangcrc''  Alexandre  Dumas's 
drama,  was  played  at  the  Comedie  Fran- 
chise, to  find  the  great  artist,  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, and  Coquelin,  the  king  of  come- 
dians, in  the  same  play. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  is  too  well  known  as 
an  actress  of  comedy  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  remind  the  reader,  at  this  point, 
of  her  thoroughly  personal  talent,  made 
up  of  charm,  of  realism  in  truth,  in  which 
passion,  now  vibrating,  now  restrained, 
without  one  false  note  runs  through  the 
whole  gamut  of  human  sensations,  her 
voice  with  its  seductive  timbre,  which 
possesses  the  sweetness  of  the  purest 
metal,  and  expresses  their  every  shade, 
while  her  mobile  face  reproduces  all  their 
expressions. 

The  woman  is  no  less  interesting  than 
the  artist — but  she  is,  perhaps,  more 
novel ;  it  is  of  her,  in  particular,  that  I 


wish  to  speak  here.  The  vision  is  so  fas- 
cinating, so  utterly  out  of  the  common- 
place, so  tossed  about,  rather,  in  an  in- 
cessant activity.  For  never  has  a  human 
being  exhibited  an  example  of  similar  en- 
ergy, or  accomplished  a  career  more  full. 
It  appears,  moreover,  as  tho  Nature  had 
accumulated  her  forces  beneath  the  fraii 
envelope  of  this  creature,  fine  to  the  de- 
gree of  elegance,  and  had  endowed  her 
with  the  most  varied  and  the  most  ad- 
mirable faculties. 

She  is  endowed,  in  addition,  with  the 
most  heroic  will ;  her  eyes  once  riveted 
on  the  goal  which  she  wishes  to  reach, 
she  pays  no  heed  whatever  to  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  road ;  she  seems  even  to  be 
unconscious  of  physical  sufferings,  or, 
at  least,  endures  them  stoically,  and  even 
to  the  point  of  despising  them,  if  neces- 
sary. 

I  remember  how,  in  her  youth,  almost 
at  the  beginning  of  her  career,  she  was 
one  day  playing  the  part  of  Cordelia,  the 
young  daughter  of  King  Lear.  In  the 
last  act,  the  old  king  brought  in  his 
arms  the  limp  body  of  the  dead  maiden, 
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and  laid  it  down  upon  a  rock,  beside 
which  he  poured  forth  his  lamentations, 
in  long  tirades.  Sarah,  pale,  bloodless, 
with  eyes  half-opened  in  a  look  of  pain, 
produced  admirably  the  illusion  of  re- 
cent death;  without  rigidity,  still  warm 
with  life,  she  remained  motionless  on  her 
rock,  so  touching  to  behold  that  the  au- 
dience sobbed.  When  the  drama  was 
finished  and  the  curtain  had  fallen,  she 
rose  up,  very  pale,  with  great  difficulty, 
and  through  the  back  of  her  white 
woolen  tunic  burst  forth  a  large  spot  of 
blood ;  a  nail  which  had  not  been  proper- 
ly driven  in  had  penetrated  her  living 
flesh. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  child?  " 
said  the  tragedian,  Beauvallet,  who  was 
playing  King  Lear,  as  he  aided  her  to 
rise.     "  Are   you   hurt  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  of  no  consequence,"  she  re- 
plied. 

"  But  you  did  not  stir,  you  made  no 
outcry." 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of !  "  she  re- 
plied, with  a  smile ;  "  it  would  have  been 
an  impossible  scandal  for  a  dead  woman 
to  moan  or  move  !  " 

In  1889,  during  the  rehearsals  of 
Jeanne  d  Arc,  the  pile  of  fagots  got 
on  fire  in  good  earnest,  through  the  im- 
prudence of  the  stage-manager,  and 
Sarah,  enveloped  in  flames,  came  very 
near  being  burned  alive,  as  was  the  her- 
oine whom  she  was  representing  at 
Rouen.  There  was  just  time  to  seize 
her  and  carry  her  off  to  the  actors'  foyer, 
where  two  or  three  supernumeraries, 
with  burned  hands  and  faces,  had  been 
already  deposited.  While  hardly  re- 
covered, and  still  black  from  the  smoke, 
she  stripped  up  her  sleeves,  and  with  ad- 
mirable presence  of  mind  administered 
the  first  aid  to  the  wounded. 

I  have  said  that  Sarah  Bernhardt  is 
possessed  of  a  consuming,  an  insatiable 
activity,  which  permits  of  her  satisfy- 
ing incredible  qualities  of  assimilation. 
[It  may  be  said  of  her  that  she  knows 
how  to  do  everything  that  she  wishes  to 
do.]  About  twenty  years  ago  she  was 
seized  with  a  violent  passion  for  sculp- 
ture, and  in  a  short  time  she  became 
skillful  in  the  art  of  manipulating  clay. 
She  still  knows  how  to  model  a  figure 
from  fancy  or  from  nature  as  a  skillful 
professional  would  model  it.  As  proofs, 
there  are   the   very   life-like   busts,   ad- 


mirable likenesses,  of  Marshal  Canrobert, 
of  Emile  de  Girardin,  the  celebrated 
journalist,  both  her  intimate  friends,  and 
that  of  Victorien  Sardou,  the  great  dra- 
matic author,  which  figures  at  the  Ex- 
position, in  a  showcase  wherein  the  great 
actress  exhibits  a  curious  collection  of 
her  works  of  sculpture.  Among  them 
are  reproductions  of  plants  copied  by  her 
from  models  furnished  by  nature,  ma- 
rine vegetation  growing  near  the  tower 
of  Belle-Ile,  in  Brittany,  where  she 
passes  her  summers — when  she  rests, 
which  does  not  often  happen. 

Sculpture  is  her  favorite  art,  but  it  is 
not  the  only  one  that  she  cultivates.  She 
also  likes  to  paint,  from  inspiration,  al- 
most without  having  learned — she  di- 
vines more  than  she  learns — and  she  is 
fond  of  drawing  the  inspiration  of  her 
painting  from  "  Impressionism."  At 
times,  she  is  also  a  writer ;  it  is  one  of 
her  fancies  to  write  a  drama  or  a  novel. 
It  is  even  said  that,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, she  is  writing  her  "  Memoirs." 
She  has  seen  so  many  things  that  these 
memoirs  will  certainly  be  curious,  for  she 
is  well  gifted  with  the  power  of  observa- 
tion. 

One  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
any  human  creature  can  accomplish  such 
labors  unaided,  and  a  volume  might  be 
written  about  "  One  Day  in  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt's  Life."  Rising  at  eight  o'clock, 
she  never  goes  to  bed  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  in  the  course  of  one 
day  she  contrives  to  manage  her  the- 
ater, rehearse  the  plays  which  she  is 
bringing  out,  receive  authors,  carry  on 
a  voluminous  correspondence,  make 
statues,  and  also  pictures,  act  in  comedy 
every  evening,  and  what  parts ! — those 
of  "  L'Aiglon,"  or  of  the  "  Dame  aux 
Camelias "  (Camille),  for  instance, 
which  are  like  lifting  worlds — and  to  be 
an  inexhaustible  conversationalist,  ade- 
quate to  everybody  and  everything,  al- 
ways smiling,  always  in  a  good  humor, 
seeming  to  know  neither  idleness  nor 
fatigue. 

Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  machinery 
stops  for  a  few  rapid  instants ;  it  "  gets 
unhitched,"  as  she  herself  expresses  it, 
laughingly.  On  such  occasions  she  sets 
her  elbows  down,  takes  her  head  in  her 
hands  and  falls  asleep.  It  is  like  the 
slumber  of  a  bird ;  it  lasts  barely  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  or  half  an  hour,  at  the  end 
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of  which  time  she  wakes  up  and  resumes 
her  wild  career  through  the  hours  of  her 
life. 

Such  is  this  strange  woman,  who  is 
certainly  a  genius  and  very  difficult  to 
define,  but  who  has  been  one  of  the  cu- 
riosities of  the  century  which  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  who  is,  perhaps,  pre- 
paring for  us  still  more  surprises  in  the 
century  which  is  drawing. 

Coquelin,  her  companion,  is  less  com- 
plicated ;  a  comedian  whose  success  is 
made  rather  by  physical  qualities,  but 
whose  activity  is  concentrated  on  the 
theater.  He  is  especially  interesting  on 
the  stage,  to  which  he  brings  a  rare  in- 
tensity of  action.  He  is  aided  by  a  bril- 
liant voice,  of  a  quality  so  pure  that  noth- 
ing spoils  it,  and  he  brings  to  the  crea- 
tion of  his  parts  a  conviction  and  an  en- 
thusiasm which  overflow  and  infect 
others  and  are  shared  to  infinity,  espe- 
cially when  he  does  not  delude  himself 
by  insisting  upon  playing  parts  contrary 
to  his  nature,  and  when,  being  a  come- 
dian, a  thorough  comedian  as  to  his  line 
of  parts,  he  does  not  aspire  to  represent 
heroes  or  poetical  figures,  for  which  he 
has  no  vocation. 

Like  Sarah  Bernhardt,  he  also  leads  a 
very  active  life.  He  is  what  is  called  "  a 
restless  fellow,"  an  "  exuberant."  With 
him  it  is  even  difficult  to  follow  the  con- 
versation ;  he  passes  very  rapidly  from 
one  subject  to  another,  without  paus- 
ing, like  a  bird  which  flutters  from 
branch  to  branch,  and  hardly  ever  alights. 

Nothing  is  so  amusing  as  to  pass  the 
time  between  two  acts  of  an  evening  in 
his  dressing-room,  where  he  receives 
twenty  people  at  a  time,  chatting  with 
every  one  simultaneously,  tossing  a 
"  good-evening  "  to  one,  a  phrase  begun 
with  this  person  and  finished  with  that, 
overpowering  with  the  sonorousness  of 
his  metallic  voice  the  buzzing  conversa- 
tions, while  the  hair-dresser  puts  on  his 
wig,  and  the  dresser  draws  on  his  shoes. 
Moreover,  the  theater  seems  to  be  the 
thing  which  always  occupies  his 
thoughts.  He  seeks  it  and  pursues  it 
everywhere.  He  dreams  of  the  parts 
which  he  means  to  have  written  for  him- 
self by  the  authors;  with  them  he  dis- 
cusses their  plays,  he  arranges  them  after 
his  own  fashion,  molds,  modifies  at  will, 
always  in  a  hurry,  sometimes  even  dart- 
ing off  on  a  false  scent.     Gifted  with  an 


admirable  memory,  and  never  at  a  loss, 
he  stores  up  verses  and  prose  in  that 
brain  of  his  where  everything  is  in  its 
place  when  it  is  needed. 

He  is  neither  a  sculptor  nor  a  painter, 
but  is  very  fond  of  sculpture,  and  still 
more  so  of  painting.  On  the  walls  of  his 
apartment  in  the  Rue  de  Presbourg 
hangs  a  whole  series  of  well-chosen 
paintings  of  the  modern  school.  He  has 
understood  how  to  buy  them  betimes,  at 
a  reasonable  price,  and  they  are  in  the 
nature  of  a  hoard  which  he  holds  in  re- 
serve. 

In  former  days  he  had  some  slight  po- 
litical aspirations.  The  force  of  circum- 
stances had  given  him  a  taste  for  it.  He 
found  himself  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  Gambetta,  when  the  fu- 
ture tribune  was  only  a  law-student,  or 
budding  lawyer,  on  the  hunt  for  cases 
which  did  not  come.  Coquelin  was  one 
of  the  participants  in  the  famous  tourna- 
ment of  dominoes  which  took  place  in 
the  Cafe  Procope,  in  the  street  of  the  old 
Comedie,  in  the  quarter  of  the  schools. 
He  reigned  over  the  assembly  where,  be- 
tween two  glasses  of  beer,  the  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  Republic,  to 
which  the  War  of  1870  opened  the  door, 
unexpectedly,  when  they  were  not  look- 
ing for  it. 

When  Gambetta  became  the  man  of  the 
situation,  Coquelin,  who  had  continued 
his  comradeship,  was  tempted  to  be- 
come a  politician  also.  He  address  the 
Power  as  "  Thou,"  forsooth !  He  was 
gently  given  to  understand  that  there  was 
no  place  for  him  on  that  stage,  and  that 
his  true  place  was  on  another  stage,  that 
of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  where  he  must 
remain — which  he  did,  in  fact,  very  luck- 
ily for  himself  and  also  for  the  public ; 
both  parties  were  the  gainers  by  it.  Nev- 
ertheless, he  remained  Gambetta's  friend, 
but  there  was  less  intimacy.  I  have  even 
heard  it  said  that  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
place the  familiar  thou  with  the  more 
ceremonious  you.  He  playd  with  Gam- 
betta a  role  analogous  to  that  which 
Talma  had  formerly  played  with  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon — but  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  taught  him  to  carry  the  Con- 
sular mantle — and  had  an  artistic  ca- 
reer at  the  Comedie  until  he  resigned, 
under  the  pretext  of  thus  regaining  his 
liberty.  The  reader  is  already  familiar 
with    the    lawsuit    which    the    Comedie 
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brought  against  him — a  suit  which  Coq- 
uelin lost,  a  fact  which  did  not,  neverthe- 
less, prevent  his  having  his  own  way, 
since  the  Minister,  who  was  an  old  com- 
rade of  the  Cafe  Procope,  intervened  and 
changed  the  verdict,  by  a  compromise. 

Now  it  is  said,  and  it  may  be  true,  that 
on  his  return  from  the  performances  in 
America,  Coquelin  will  again  become  a 
member  of  the  Comedie  Francaise.  He 
is  still  young,  very  active,  in  the  very 
prime  of  his  talent ;  he  will  resume  the 
place  which  he  formerly  occupied — one 
in  which  he  has  not  been  replaced — by  the 
side  of  his  brother,  the  one  who  is  called 
Coquelin  cadet — Coquelin  junior — for 
there  are  dynasties  in  the  theater.  In 
this  case  the  dynasty  is  well  indicated  by 
the  very  employment  of  the  two  broth- 
ers— the  elder  filling  the  leading  comic 
parts,  the  junior  the  more  modest  em- 
ployment of  the  lower  grade  comic  parts, 


those  which  border  on  burlesque  and  on 
caricature.  He  excels  in  such  parts, 
moreover,  and  no  one  understands  bet- 
ter than  he  how  to  provoke  "  hearty 
laughter,"  the  popular  and  irresistible 
laughter. 

So  America  will  have  the  good  fortune 
which  Paris  has  not  had — the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  two  plays  by  Edmond  Ros- 
tand which  have  been  the  greatest  suc- 
cesses of  recent  years — Cyrano  de  Bcr- 
gerac  and  L'Aiglon,  by  the  most  cele- 
brated French  actors  of  the  present  day, 
Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Coquelin.  Sarah 
playing  to  Coquelin's  Cyrano  the  part 
of  Roxanc,  the  dainty,  the  delicate  Rox- 
ane,  in  which  she  will  be  exquisite  in  pic- 
turesque charm ;  Coquelin  playing  to 
Sarah's  L'Aiglon  the  character  of  Flam- 
beau, the  heroically  critical  grenadier, 
whose  brilliant  tirades  will  ring  out  loud- 
ly through  his  trumpet  voice. 

Paris.  France. 
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THE  dismay  of  those  sincere  people 
who  get  what  they  have  prayed 
for — the  thing  itself,  and  not 
what  their  fancy  conceived  ;  who  discover 
too  late  that  they  have  been  impetuous- 
ly demanding  a  new  burden,  let  us  say, 
while  seeking  exemption,  their  desire 
obscuring  the  desired  object  so  that  they 
did  not  perceive  its  true  nature,  has  been 
touched  upon  rather  lightly  in  Goethe's 
"  Hermann  und  Dorothea  :  " 

Es  hat  die  Erscheinung  furwahr  nicht 
Jetzt  die  Gestalt  des  Wunsches,  sowie  Ihr  ihn 

etwa  geheget : 
Denn  die  Wiinsche  verhiillen   tins   selbst  das 

Gewiinschte;  die  Gaben 
Kommen  von  oben  herab  in  ihren  eignen  Ge- 

stalten. 

(When  Heaven  sends  the  gifts,  they  wear 
their  own  aspect !) 

Suppose  we  look  closely  enough  at  the 
present  situation  in  the  Philippines  to 
see  what  would  be  the  consequences  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  American  forces 


in  response  to  the  ardent  wish  that  peace 
and  prosperity  may  return  to  the  islands. 
I  shall  disregard  matters  less  important, 
in  this  brief  paper,  in  order  to  give  the 
more  attention  to  a  consideration  that 
seems  controlling.  Here  the  conse- 
quences are  not  altogether  obscure  and 
uncertain — not  "  veiled,"  as  Goethe  puts 
it.  Let  us  also  disregard  the  feigned  de- 
votion to  human  rights  on  the  part  of 
those  who,  merely  because  they  antag- 
onize the  policy  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, insist  that  our  army  should  with- 
draw ;  let  us  ask  what  form  the  gift 
would  assume  if  the  wish  of  many  un- 
questionably sincere  people  were  granted, 
and  the  United  States  should  give  the 
Filipinos  self-government  and  "  protec- 
tion from  outside  interference  while  they 
work  out  their  destiny."  Would  the 
gift  to  the  Filipinos,  when  it  came  down 
from  above,  be  independence  and  a  gov- 
ernment of  their  own,  republican  in 
name,  at  least?    Would  it  be  prosperity 
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under  our  guaranty  that  there  shall  never 
be  a  renewal  of  the  old  warfare  between 
the  natives  of  the  southern  and  northern 
islands? 

The  American  forces  having  been  em- 
ployed chiefly  in  Luzon,  we  naturally 
think  that  the  outcome  there  will  be  de- 
cisive for  the  whole  archipelago ;  that  we 
may  either  keep  all  that  we  have  gained 
at  the  cost  of  the  Tagalogs,  or,  retiring 
in  favor  of  the  principal  Luzon  tribe, 
permit  its  leading  men — Aguinaldo,  Ma- 
bini,  Paterno,  and  the  rest — to  perfect 
the  organization  of  their  republic  and  to 
extend  its  sphere  of  influence  until  they 
should  rule  in  their  own  peculiar  fashion 
from  Cape  Engano  to  Tawi-Tawi. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
"Philippine  Republic "  would  control 
Luzon  again,  as  it  had  succeeded  in  do- 
ing before  the  end  of  1898;  but  it  would 
be  utterly  and  scornfully  rejected  in  the 
southern  islands,  while  the  fair  central 
group,  the  Visayas,  would  become  once 
more  the  wretched  battle-ground  for  Mo- 
hammedans and  Christians,  in  a  perni- 
cious strife  that  could  not  be  terminated 
except  by  an  overwhelming  force  inter- 
posed by  some  civilized  nation,  as  our 
army  and  navy  interpose  at  the  present 
time. 

It  is  a  strange  circumstance  that  the 
Spaniards  who  conquered  the  Philip- 
pines above  the  ninth  degree  of  latitude 
found  themselves  involved  in  a  conflict 
in  the  Far  East  similar  to  that  which  had 
been  the  main  feature  of  national  life  in 
the  Iberian  Peninsula  for  seven  centuries. 
The  invasion  of  the  islands  by  Moham- 
medan Malays  coming  from  the  south 
began  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
Spaniards  also  arrived  on  the  scene  and 
established  themselves,  first  in  Cebu,  and 
then,  through  the  efforts  of  Salcedo  and 
Legaspi,  in  Manila.  A  race  of  keen 
fighters  brought  Mohammedanism  to 
the  Archipelago  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Spaniards  were  bringing  Christian- 
ity ;  it  seemed  a  renewal  on  the  other  side 
of  the  world  of  that  old  strife  of  the 
Crescent  against  the  Cross,  which  had 
then  but  recently  come  to  an  end  in  Spain 
by  the  expulsion  of  the  last  of  the  Moors. 
Naturally  the  Castilian  adventurers 
dubbed  these  brown-skinned  followers  of 
the  Prophet  "  Moros  "  (that  is  to  say, 
Moors),  and,  experience  of  their  essen- 
tial traits  corroborating  the  first  impres- 


sion, "  Moros  "  the  natives  of  the  Sulu 
Archipelago  and  a  large  part  of  Min- 
danao are  usually  called  to  this  day. 

We  know  very  well  how  the  Moors 
had  prospered  in  Spain ;  how  Tarik's 
brown  athletic  Saracens,  coming  to  raid 
the  land  in  the  year  711,  were  presently 
masters  of  the  entire  Peninsula  except 
the  northern  mountains ;  how  the  little 
Spanish  kingdoms  of  Oviedo  and  Leon 
and  Navarre  came  into  existence  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  in  the 
western  Pyrenees,  and  bit  by  bit  the  lost 
territory  was  recovered  from  the  Mos- 
lems until,  with  the  union  of  Castile  and 
Aragon  in  1469  and  the  fall  of  Granada 
in  1492,  the  triumph  of  Spain  in  her  day 
of  vigor  was  complete.  Now  the  story 
of  the  conflict  waged  by  the  Moros  of 
Sulu  and  Mindanao  against  the  Span- 
iards and  their  Catholic  subjects  in  the 
Philippines  is  like  that  splendid  chapter 
of  European  history  in  certain  particu- 
lars, but  it  lacks  the  triumphant  conclu- 
sion; there  was  never  such  a  decisive 
victory  for  Christian  arms  that  the  Mo- 
ros were  in  serious  clanger  of  expulsion. 
Covetous  eyes  had  been  cast  upon  the 
great  southern  island  from  the  first,  but 
in  the  early  years  the  Spanish  army  of 
occupation  was  numerically  too  weak  to 
undertake  so  difficult  a  conquest;  subse- 
quently the  weakness  was  in  morale, 
military  ability  and  energy.  The  effort 
of  an  ambitious  cavalier  named  Rodri- 
guez to  win  Mindanao  for  the  king  in 
1596,  ending  in  the  adventurer's  death 
and  the  utter  failure  of  his  expedition, 
produced  unforeseen  consequences.  The 
fanatical  passion  of  the  Mohammedans 
was  intensified  and  the  vulnerability  of 
the  hated  Christian  population  disclosed ; 
piratical  raids  which  began  at  that  time 
— all  the  scattered  tribes  of  Moros  mak- 
ing common  cause  against  the  enemy  in 
the  north — justified  the  view  then  held 
at  the  court  of  Spain,  that  this  vexed 
colony  would  prove  an  expense,  rather 
than  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  mother 
country.  During  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years'  warfare  was  almost  continuous, 
with  results,  on  the  whole,  favoring  the 
Moros ;  for  while  the  Spaniards  suc- 
ceeded in  taking  and  fortifying  a  few 
points — notably  Zamboanga  in  Min- 
danao— the  Christian  population  of  every 
island  in  the  Visayas  was  kept  in  con- 
stant terror  of  marauders  who  attacked 
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the  coasts  wherever  booty  was  to  be 
found,  killing  the  natives  or  carrying 
them  off  into  slavery.  Apparently  the 
only  reason  why  the  Sultans  did  not  ex- 
tend their  dominions  northward  was  that 
their  own  territories  were  ample,  and 
the  fairest  of  all ;  they  preferred  simply 
to  make  use  of  their  more  peaceful  and 
industrious  neighbors,  suffering  them  to 
continue  their  productive  occupations, 
but  only  to  despoil  them  from  time  to 
time.  Outlying  districts,  the  smaller 
towns,  and  the  fertile  lowlands  were,  of 
course,  the  usual  field  of  operations,  and 
yet  even  the  Bay  of  Manila  was  not  al- 
ways safe.  And  when  attempts  to  re- 
taliate were  made,  we  may  read  that  here, 
as  in  the  Moorish  wars  in  Spain,  on  both 
sides  religious  zeal  became  a  frenzy.  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests  were  not  only  the 
most  conspicuous  victims  of  the  forays ; 
they  also  not  seldom  led  the  retributive 
fighting.  Such  medieval  excesses  are 
ascribed  to  both  parties  that  it  would  be 
rather  difficult  to  decide  which,  at  this 
period,  was  most  obedient  to  the  Holy 
Law  of  the  Mohammedans  that  enjoins 
war  against  people  of  alien  faith  as 
"  worship  of  God."  The  decree  of  De- 
cember 2 1st,  1 75 1,  ordering  that  the  Mo- 
hammedans should  be  exterminated  and 
their  lands  laid  waste,  may  be  cited  to  il- 
lustrate the  spirit  engendered ;  I  hasten 
to  add,  however,  that,  altho  the  soldiers 
invited  to  carry  this  decree  into  effect 
were  to  be  rewarded  with  the  entire 
booty,  this  inducement  did  not  seem 
equal  to  the  very  serious  risk,  and  the 
performance  fell  absurdly  short  of  the 
promise.  A  single  expedition  was  or- 
ganized ;  it  proceeded  against  Sulu,Tawi- 
Tawi  and  Basilan  in  half-hearted  fash- 
ion, without  other  result  than  to  provoke 
new  and  still  fiercer  reprisals  directed 
against  the  unfortunate  Visayans,  as  had 
happened  in  1596. 

And  so  matters  stood  until,  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  little  steam  gunboats 
carrying  modern  weapons  were  attached 
to  the  Spanish  squadron.  These  cleared 
the  seas  of  the  pirates'  sailing  vessels, 
and,  as  nothing  else  had  ever  done,  aided 
the  army  in  an  effort  to  control  a  few 
Moro  towns  by  river  or  seashore.  Pro- 
tected by  the  navy,  a  few  garrisons  were 
maintained  ;  subsidies  which  could  scarce- 
ly be  regarded  as  equivalents  of  the  prof- 
its of  the  old  forays  were  accepted  by 


the  Sultan  and  his  datos,  who  were  will- 
ing to  be  paid  for  keeping  the  peace  un- 
til they  should  learn  how  to  cope  with 
the  well-designed  gunboats — or  some- 
thing else  should   happen. 

It  was  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Philip- 
pines that  restored  order  finally,  and  was 
responsible  for  the  security  of  the  cen- 
tral and  northern  islands  until  May  1st, 
1898.  This  responsibility  was  trans-' 
ferred  to  the  navy  and  army  of  the 
United  States  when  the  destruction  of 
Montojo's  squadron  in  Manila  Bay 
was  followed  by  the  purchase  of  the 
Spanish  gunboats  collected  at  Zam- 
boanga.  On  such  broad  shoulders  the 
obligation  has  rested  lightly,  almost  un- 
perceived,  while  the  main  task  has 
seemed  to  be  that  of  dealing  with  the 
insurgents  of  Luzon. 

But  what  power  would  defend  the 
Tagalogs  and  the  people  of  Panay, 
Negros,  Cebu,  and  the  other  rich  islands, 
against  those  implacable  enemies  who 
proved  themselves  rather  too  strong  for 
Spaniards  and  native  Christians  to- 
gether? Having  destroyed  or  acquired 
the  Spanish  vessels  and  sent  home  the 
Spanish  army,  what  substitute  shall  we 
find  for  the  force  which  had  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  suppressing  Sulu  piracy  ?  The 
warfare  that  I  have  described  has  the 
extraordinary  distinction  of  reproduc- 
ing in  our  own  times  barbarous  features 
of  warfare  in  the  sixteenth  century — 
practices  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  in  unbroken  succession,  for  not  a 
single  generation  was  permitted  to  lose 
sight  of  them.  If  we  should  withdraw 
our  ships  and  our  garrisons,  the  Moros 
would  be  at  their  favorite  work  again  be- 
fore the  departing  vessels  were  hull 
down;  we  should  make  ourselves  direct- 
ly responsible  for  a  war  of  South  against 
North,  utterly  ruinous  and  brutal,  a  con- 
dition of  affairs  far  more  distressing  and 
hopeless  than  that  which  appealed  to  us 
so  irresistibly  in  Cuba.  Then  we  should 
have  a  Philippine  problem,  indeed,  for  it 
would  be  our  duty  to  return  and  attempt 
to  restrain  once  more  the  madmen  our 
own  act  had  set  loose. 

Fortunately  General  Bates,  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  tact  and  shrewdness  in  his  ne- 
gotiations last  summer,  secured  impor- 
tant advantages,  the  agreement  with  the 
Sultan  signed  August  20th,  1899,  plac- 
ing the  United  States  in  a  position  so  fa- 
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vorable  that,  if  we  but  make  good  use  of 
it,  we  shall  be  able  to  strike  at  the  root  of 
the  difficulty.  The  opportunity  has  been 
won  for  us  to  modify  or  overcome  the 
prejudice  of  the  Sultan's  tribesmen.  We 
are  now  the  representative  unbelievers, 
whose  methods  they  are  studying.  It  is 
literally  true,  no  doubt,  as  a  trained  stu- 
dent in  this  field  has  recently  said,  that 
the  Moro  "  really  believes  that  the  non- 
Muslim  world  thirsts  for  his  blood, 
knowing  neither  righteousness,  justice, 
nor  mercy." 

We  have  made  a  very  good  beginning 
in  a  most  difficult  task.     But  of  the  diffi- 


culty it  is  not  my  present  purpose  to 
speak,  for  if  we  recognize  the  obligation 
now  we  may  avoid  the  mistake  of  in- 
creasing it  enormously. 

"  In  ihren  eignen  Gestalten  :  " — the 
true  aspect  of  the  gifts  sought  would 
prove  to  be  rather  terrible,  judging  of  the 
future  by  the  past ;  those  who  desire  both 
prosperity  and  independence  for  the  Fil- 
ipinos appear  in  this  perspective  to  be 
asking  that  American  forces,  after  sac- 
rificing the  advantages  they  hold,  shall 
be  sent  back  some  day  to  do  their  work 
all  over  again  in  islands  completely 
ruined  by  civil  war. 

New  York  City. 


The    Quail    of  Gavilan. 


By  Dane  Coolidge. 


THE  death  of  drought  lay  upon  the 
Gavilan  Hills.  Scorched  by  dry 
north  winds,  untouched  by  show- 
ers, the  tender  alpilira  had  curled  back 
in  mid-winter  and  died  without  a  seed. 
Now  in  the  quivering  heat  of  California 
August  the  red  soil  lay  bare,  and  as  I 
drove  along  the  powdery  road,  which  be- 
fore had  been  written  fine  with  tracery 
of  bugs  and  lizards,  the  freckling  tracks 
of  mice,  the  leaps  and  tail-strokes  of 
kangaroo-rats,  frisking  of  rabbits  and 
all  the  signs  of  life,  I  saw  that  the  Land 
of  Hawks  had  become  a  desert. 

But  at  the  spring,  hidden  in  a  tangle 
of  wild  rose  and  elders,  what  a  roar  of 
life !  Great  flocks  of  quail  rushed  about 
in  confusion — a  hush — they  flung  out 
from  the  underbrush  and  whirred  away. 
It  was  for  these  that  I  had  come.  The 
hawk  and  the  coyote  prey  on  quail — 
and  so  do  I ;  but  as  I  hedged  in  the  spring 
with  square-edged  rocks  so  that  no  quail 
could  reach  the  precious  water,  surely 
I  seemed  more  cruel  than  they.  Still, 
there  is  another  spring  two  miles  away, 
as  the  quail  and  I  well  knew,  and  in  the 
morning  when  I  had  set  my  traps  about 
it  and  stretched  my  snares  and  strewn  the 
ground  with  ^rain  I  hoped  to  see  them 
all  again — and,  perhaps,  send  some  of 
them  back  to  the  great  National  Zoolog- 
ical Park  at  Washington,  where  they 
would  be  fed  sweet  seeds  and  berries  and 
drink  from  a  shining  cup. 


There  are  two  springs  in  Gavilan,  and 
then  for  miles  broad  mesas  and  wind- 
ing gulches,  granite-domed  hills  and  tow- 
ers ;  and  all  that  waste  of  sage  and  sand 
was  tracked  by  quail.  The  second  spring 
lies  hid  beneath  great  live  oaks  in  a  gulch 
at  the  bottom  of  a  canon,  but  every  trail 
leads  to  it,  and  there  the  quail  of  Gav- 
ilan must  drink.  Rising  in  a  dark  hole, 
the  green-scummed  water  seeps  a  few 
paces  in  the  cool  morning  to  a  trench 
where  before  the  drought  a  trough  had 
lain  for  sheep.  Now  the  black  earth  was 
stamped  with  a  filigree  of  footprints 
where  the  quail  had  drunk  that  day.  In 
the  hot  noon-time  it  was  deserted,  and 
for  an  hour  I  toiled  in  the  sun  and  dirt, 
setting  my  clumsy  stick-traps  among  the 
weeds.  Over  the  top  I  threw  brush  and 
beneath  1  hung  weeds  and  grass,  for  a 
quail  looks  up  where  we  look  down. 
Then  about  the  trap  I  strewed  wheat 
chaff,  and  within  and  under  my  figure- 
four  sticks  I  strewed  grain.  For  another 
hour  I  twisted  nooses  of  horse-hair,  and 
made  ground-snares  which  I  pegged  out 
in  the  quail  wallows,  burying  the  springy 
loops  with  chaff  and  grain. 

The  rocky  peak  to  the  west  threw  its 
shadow  over  the  canon,  as  I  followed  a 
broad  trail  of  filigree  tracks  out  into  the 
sage.  Suddenly  a  quail  came  running 
over  the  ridge  to  my  left,  spinning  down 
the  slope  as  if  pursued.  Behind  him  and 
beyond  him  came  others  moving  as  fast 
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as  a  pony  trots.  With  a  rush  they 
plunged  into  a  mangel-laurel,  pattered 
about  in  the  dry  leaves  a  minute  and  ran 
on  over  the  hill.  For  half  an  hour  I 
followed  this  line  of  a  hundred  quail,  ex- 
pecting to  see  them  stop  or  their  pursuer 
appear.  But  110,  it  was  hunger  that 
drove  them,  and  every  day  for  hours 
they  swung  in  long  lines  over  the  mesa, 
searching  for  seeds  and  ants.  After  a 
hard  run  through  the  brush  I  at  last 
headed  this  band  of  desperate  racers,  and 
turned  them  back  toward  the  spring 
where  there  was  some  good  wheat 
thrown  about.  Then  I  returned  and 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  western  peak 
which  overlooks  the  spring. 

Doves  and  a  thousand  smaller  birds 
fluttered  in  and  away.  The  sun  touched 
the  horizon ;  rabbits  hopped  out  from 
their  holes,  when  silently  a  mass  of  glid- 
ing quail  drifted  down  the  canon,  and 
broke  like  a  thunderstorm  over  the 
spring.  It  was  the  flock  of  racers.  A 
pause,  and  possessed  of  but  one  idea  they 
rushed  about  in  all  directions,  searching 
for  food.  The  traps,  so  artfully  con- 
cealed, repelled  them,  but  about  each 
ground-snare  there  grew  a  knot  of  busy 
workers.  Whurr !  The  hundred  quail 
leaped  from  the  ground  and  dropped 
back,  dazed.  Whurr !  They  leaped 
again,  but  again  the  quail  that  started 
first  dropped  back  to  the  ground.  Then 
the  wrath  of  the  old  Muchachos  broke 
upon  that  quail  who  had  dared  to  startle 
them  all  twice,  and  yet  had  not  led  the 
way,  for  when  one  quail  flies,  no  matter 
why,  the  whole  flock  flies  with  it,  and 
looks  for  hawks  later.  But  this  foolish 
quail  had  fluttered  twice,  and  as  they 
gathered  about  her,  caught  by  the  foot 
in  a  snare,  she  leaped  again  and  took 
them  all  off  their  feet.  But  when  they 
alighted  the  old  cocks  rushed  in  on  her 
and  pecked  her  for  her  misconduct,  much 
as  a  rooster  does  a  hen  when  with  head 
cut  off  she  flutters  about;  and  with  as 
little  regard  for  her  chastisers  the  snared 
quail  fluttered  them  all  off  their  feet 
again.  Once  more  they  punished  her, 
and  then,  awed  by  her  continued  rushes, 
they  stopped  and  stood  silent.  Hunger 
seized  them  on  the  moment,  and  they 
rushed  off  to  the  other  snares.  Whurr ! 
Whurr !  Two  more  quail  sent  the  flock 
into  the  air,  and  then  in  a  panic  they  rose 
again  and  flew  to  five  great  oaks  on  the 


eastern  hillside,  where  they  talked  the 
matter  over  in  concert. 

Without  delay  I  ran  silently  down  the 
gulch  to  the  spring,  rescued  the  poor 
quail  from  my  snares,  hastily  baited 
them,  and  was  turning  away  when  about 
three  hundred  quail  descended  from  the 
air  with  a  roar.  As  I  dropped  to  the 
ground  they  ran  from  me  in  all  direc- 
tions, but  in  the  dusk  could  not  make 
me  out.  A  moment  of  suspense,  and 
they  fell  to  scratching  and  chuttering 
around  my  snares.  Whurr !  The  whole 
flock  leaped  into  the  air  and  dropped 
back.  Again  with  fierce  scolding  the 
old  Muchachos  rushed  past  me  to  pun- 
ish the  offender.  Then  as  they  whirred 
and  fluttered  fresh  thunderstorms  of 
quail  burst  over  us,  and  the  evening 
closed  in  a  mighty  roar  of  wings,  and  the 
slash  of  many  quail  in  the  oaks  on  the 
hill. 

It  is  a  custom  with  the  Gavilan  quail 
to  drop  from  their  trees  at  the  first  peep 
of  dawn  and  run  to  the  spring  for  water 
before  the  hawks  are  out.  So  it  some- 
times happens  that  they  drink  under  the 
glow  of  the  morning  star.  Knowing 
their  ways  I  threw  my  sleeping-bag  on 
the  hill-side  facing  the  east  and  slept 
lightly,  waiting  for  the  first  touch  of  the 
false  dawn  which  glows  and  fades  be- 
fore the  approach  of  day.  So,  waking 
again  and  again,  I  rose  before  the  quail, 
and,  trembling  with  morning  cold,  reset 
the  traps  and  snares,  all  devastated  by 
rats  and  mice  in  the  night. 

Up  in  their  oaks  the  quail  were  chut- 
tering drowsily.  "  Chit,  chit,  chit. 
Wukka,  weeka;  wukka,  wooka.  Chah- 
quah-kah,  chah-quaw-kah.  Queet, 
queet,  queet."  And  so  they  talked  and 
called  like  children  as  one  by  one  they 
fluttered  to  the  ground  and  fluffed  their 
feathers  in  the  cold.  Now  above  the 
trees  the  hill  seemed  to  bend  over  them, 
and  all  its  edges  stood  out  in  brilliant 
clearness  against  the  ruddy  glow.  From 
far  distances  came  the  howl  of  coyotes, 
saluting  the  rising  sun — and  then  nearer, 
another— and  nearer,  "  Wicka,  wicka, 
wooo-aah-woooo."  The  huddled  quail 
started  and  lay  silent,  then  streamed  on 
down  the  hill-side,  the  proud  cocks 
craning  their  helmeted  heads  at  every 
sound.  Gazing  on  these  plumed  birds, 
all  beautiful  in  the  pure  light  of  dawn! 
one    could    not    conceive   that    they   had 
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known  hunger  or  thirst,  yet  among  that 
thousand  there  was  no  young  quail.  Pre- 
dominating hunger  had  overcome  even 
the  instinct  of  love.  And  always,  al- 
ways, those  heautiful  heads  were  craned 
and  watching.  They  were  always  hun- 
gry and  always  afraid. 

Tecolole,  the  great  horned-owl,  swung 
silently  down  upon  them  even  then,  and 
"  whurr,"  they  scattered  before  him  with 
a  roar  that  the  coyotes  heard  miles  away. 
Like  hail  they  struck  the  tree  above  me, 
and  hustled  into  the  crotches.  A  minute 
of  silence,  then  faint  calling,  and  louder ; 
they  shuffled  down  the  twigs  and  timid- 
ly ventured  out.  Always  calling,  call- 
ing, for  all  their  enemies  to  hear,  scarce- 
ly had  the  boldest  of  them  bowed  his 
head  to  drink  when  "  whurr,"  they 
plunged  back  into  the  trees.  So  for  an 
hour  Tecolote  swooped  upon  them,  and 
so  they  fled,  yet  turned  back  for  their 
drink. 

The  great  sun  loomed  over  the  hill,  and 
the  blue- jays  pelted  Tecolote  to  his  tree. 
Then  up  the  canon  came  the  poor  quail 
from  the  walled-up  spring,  their  wings 
hanging  from  weariness  and  their 
tongues  shuttling  with  heat  and  thirst. 
High  in  the  air  Gavilan  the  Hawk  swung 
above  them,  and  followed  with  quick 
clashes  each  successive  flight  until  he 
struck  one  down.  Now  in  a  constant  re- 
currence of  panics,  started  by  scolding 
jays  or  the  nervous  flurry  of  some  old 
hen,  the  great  flocks  mingled  and 
swarmed  about  the  water  and  traps 
clucking  contentedly  as  they  scratched 
and  wallowed.  I  heard  the  thud  of  a 
trap,  the  resonant  flutter  of  wings  from 
three  snares,  and  as  I  lay  there  listening 
I  hesitated,  whether  to  scare  that  im- 
mense flock  away  and  make  sure  of  what 
I  had  or  to  risk  the  three  quails  in  snares 
for  the  catch  that  might  come  from  my 
other  trap. 

Laying  my  gun  beside  me  I  gambled 
three  quail  on  the  broad  trap.  And  as  I 
listened,  eagerly,  for  the  thud  of  that 
trap  I  heard  a  sudden  rush  by  the  snares 
and  a  slight  cough,  "  Chuh."  With  a 
bound  I  seized  my  gun,  and  ran  to  the 


edge  of  the  gulch.  On  the  other  side  two 
gaunt  coyotes  fought  for  a  quail  from 
the  snare.  "  Bang,"  I  shot  the  further 
one,  and  the  other,  confused,  leaped  into 
the  gulch  straight  toward  me.  As  I 
knelt  beneath  the  smoke  he  bounded  up 
the  bank,  and  ran  into  the  muzzle  of  my 
gun.  Turning  short  with  a  yelp,  he 
sprang  away  before  I  could  pull  the  trig- 
ger, and  raced  up  the  canon.  I  shot  from 
behind,  and  he  fell  in  the  dust,  drop- 
ping his  quail  before  him.  A  third 
coyote  galloped  down  the  gulch,  and  deft- 
ly plucked  the  last  quail  from  my  snare 
as  he  passed.  And  as  I  ran  over  to 
hunt  out  the  first  coyote,  the  wounded 
one  behind  me  suddenly  leaped  to  his 
feet  and  disappeared  at  a  lope  into  the 
brush.  So  in  a  moment  I  lost  my  three 
quail,  which  I  had  gambled  on  the  trap, 
and  the  three  coyotes  who  took  them. 
And,  on  going  back,  I  found  that  the 
trap  was  already  sprung  and  contained  a 
blue-jay. 

The  quail  were  hopelessly  stampeded 
for  that  day,  and,  as  nothing  stirred  in 
my  other  trap,  the  total  result  of  that 
morning's  work  seemed  to  be  one  blue- 
jay.  But  when  I  moved  the  brush  from 
the  trap  to  reset  it,  suddenly  there  was  a 
rush  within,  and  then,  that  happy  sound, 
the  "  queet  "  of  swarming  quail! 

With  tense  care  I  transferred  the 
struggling  ones  to  my  sack — seven  of 
them — and  with  all  my  care  the  eighth 
escaped,  dashing  at  the  door  before  I 
could  jerk  it  shut.  His  freedom  will  be 
dear  to  him  now — and  I  had  my  full 
dozen,  anyway.  So  loosing  the  seven 
into  their  cages  I  caught  up  my  forlorn 
mules  from  the  dry-wash  and  packed  to 
go.  Where  the  traps  had  lain  I  threw 
broadcast  my  sacks  of  baiting  chaff  for 
the  starved  of  Gavilan.  And  at  the 
wild-rose  spring  where  I  had  walled  in 
the  precious  water  I  cleared  away  the 
rough-edged  stones  and  in  atonement 
threw  out  grain.  Then,  at  the  bang  of 
the  brake,  my  little  mules  jumped  into 
their  collars,  and  we  rattled  on  toward 
home,  leaving  the  desert  Land  of  Hawks 
to  the  quail,  who  are  always  afraid. 

Stanford  University,   Cal. 


Freddy's  First  Crime. 


By  John  Barker. 


FREDDY  MAYHEW,  aged  ten,  stood 
in  a  second-hand  book  store  on 
Columbus  avenue,  New  York  City, 
and  slowly  turned  the  leaves  of  an  old 
copy  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  dated  1799  and 
profusely  illustrated  with  queer-looking 
wood  cuts,  yellow  with  age. 

Every  day  for  a  week  Freddy  had 
stopped  at  Mr.  Brown's  store  on  his  way 
home  from  school,  and  Mr.  Brown,  being 
a  good-natured  man,  allowed  him  to 
browse  among  the  books  to  his  heart's 
content.  On  most  occasions  the  slender, 
bespectacled  little  fellow  went  away  as 
quietly  as  he  came,  with  a  motion  of  the 
hand  toward  his  cap  and  a  polite  "  good 
afternoon''  to  Mr.  Brown;  but  on  the 
day  in  question  he  walked  over  to  the 
proprietor,  who  was  standing  by  the 
counter  tying  up  a  parcel,  and  boldly 
asked  the  price  of  the  coveted  "  Don 
Quixote." 

"  Two  dollars,"  said  Mr.  Brown.  "Are 
you  thinking  of  buying  it  ?  " 

"  I'd  like  to,"  answered  Freddy  wist- 
fully, "  if  I  could  get  the  money." 

"  You're  a  good  little  boy,"  said  the 
book  seller,  patting  Freddy's  shoulder, 
"  and  you  have  the  true  sense  for  books. 
When  you  get  older  maybe  I'll  take  you 
into  partnership ;  tho  now  you'd  better  be 
out  playing  base  ball  with  the  other  boys 
than  poring  over  musty  old  volumes." 

Freddy  explained  that  he  didn't  like  to 
play  base  ball  because  he  was  afraid  of 
breaking  his  glasses.  Then  he  threw  a 
lingering  glance  at  the  precious  volume, 
lifted  his  cap  politely  and  went  out  into 
the  street. 

"Odd  little  chap  that,"  remarked  Mr. 
Brown  to  the  customer  for  whom  he  was 
tying  up  the  parcel.  "  He  comes  in  here 
almost  every  day  and  reads  a  little  out  of 
that  old  book  he  has  taken  such  a  fancy 
to.  I'd  make  him  a  present  of  it  if  busi- 
ness hadn't  been  so  bad  this  year." 

The  customer  was  a  rich  old  gentleman 
with  mild  blue  eyes  and  long,  silvery  hair. 
With  a  smile  he  put  his  hand  into  his 
vest  pocket  and  drew  forth  a  large  roll  of 
money.     On  the  outside  was  a  two-dollar 


bill,  which  be  handed  to  Mr.  Brown,  say- 


ing:: 


"  Give  the  little  chap  his  book,  and  tell 
him  it  came  from  Santa  Claus,  who  was 
around  at  your  place  getting  a  start  at  his 
annual  shopping  before  going  off  on  his 
summer  vacation."  Then  he  picked  up 
his  umbrella  and  left  the  store  before  Mr. 
Brown  had  recovered  from  his  surprise 
sufficiently  to  thank  him. 

"  Guess  the  boy  will  be  pretty  happy 
to-morrow  afternoon,"  said  Mr.  Brown 
to  himself,  as  he  rearranged  the  books  on 
the  counter. 

Meanwhile  Freddy  was  walking  slow- 
ly along  the  street,  thinking  about  the 
"  Don  Quixote  "  and  wondering  if  he 
would  ever  be  rich  enough  to  buy  it  for 
himself.  A  book  a  hundred  years  old  ! 
To  a  boy  of  ten  one  hundred  years  is  a 
long  time,  and  an  illustrated  book  one 
hundred  years  old  a  treasure  to  be  spoken 
of  with  bated  breath.  One  specially 
amusing  picture  of  the  redoubtable  knight 
of  La  Mancha  tilting  boldly  at  the  wind- 
mill had  so  delighted  Freddy  that  he  be- 
lieved his  life  would  be  incomplete  until 
he  could  call  the  book  his  own.  As  Mr. 
Brown  had  said,  the  boy  had  the  true 
bookman's  instinct,  the  fever  of  the  in- 
fant bibliophile.  Viewed  from  the  stars, 
Freddy's  desire  for  a  "  Don  Quixote  " 
valued  at  two  dollars  and  a  monarch's 
desire  for  a  Raphael  valued  at  one  mil- 
lion   may  be  of  about  equal  importance. 

When  the  boy  reached  the  corner  of 
the  street  in  which  he  lived  he  saw  Mrs. 
O'Reilly,  the  handsome  young  wife  of 
the  saloon  keeper,  standing  in  front  of 
the  grocery  store.  He  always  stopped  to 
look  at  Mrs.  O'Reilly,  because  she  wore 
such  rich  dresses  and  had  such  beautiful 
glittering  stones  on  her  fingers. 

She  was  looking  at  some  vegetables 
displayed  outside  the  store.  As  she 
opened  her  purse  and  took  out  a  number 
of  crumpled  bills,  one  of  them  fell  from 
her  hand,  and  a  gentle  breeze  which  was 
blowing  at  the  time  wafted  it  against  the 
foot  of  the  elevated  railway  stairs,  where 
it  lay  safely  lodged  beside  a  big  stone. 
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By  the  aid  of  his  glasses  Freddy  could 
see  that  it  was  a  two-dollar  bill. 

Now,  some  grown  up  bibliophiles  have 
been  known  to  do  strange  things  in  order 
to  gratify  their  special  passion,  and  Fred- 
dy Mayhew — whose  teacher  had  on  sev- 
eral occasions  remarked  to  the  principal 
of  the  school  that  he  was  the  most  truth- 
ful and  honest  boy  in  the  class — stood 
silently  by  and  saw  Mrs.  O'Reilly  take 
her  change  from  the  grocery  man,  gather 
up  her  long  skirts  in  her  bejeweled  hand 
and  walk  away,  without  feeling  the 
slightest  inclination  to  tell  her  that  she 
had  dropped  a  sum  of  money  in  the 
street.  When  she  was  out  of  sight  and 
the  grocery  man  had  disappeared  inside 
the  store,  Freddy  stooped  suddenly, 
picked  up  the  bill  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 

Then  a  wave  of  rapture  swept  over  him 
such  as  many  people  never  experience 
during  the  whole  of  their  lives.  His 
heart  swelled  in  his  bosom,  he  trembled 
and  his  eyes  grew  moist  behind  the  spec- 
tacles.   The  "  Don  Quixote  "  was  his ! 

But  now  that  the  object  of  his  desire 
was  well  within  reach  he  decided  to  post- 
pone its  possession  till  the  next  day. 
Some  chord  deep  down  in  his  nature 
prompted  the  delay  in  order  that  he  might 
enjoy  to  the  full  the  raptures  of  anticipa- 
tion, which  are  sweeter  far  than  those  of 
realization  can  ever  be. 

As  he  turned  the  corner  and  walked 
down  the  street  toward  home,  a  shade  of 
the  sadness  which  sometimes  follows  per- 
fect happiness  stole  over  him ;  and  when 
his  mother  came  to  the  door  of  the  flat  to 
meet  her  boy,  she  asked  him  if  his  head 
ached  and  kissed  him  more  tenderly  than 
usual. 

During  dinner  Freddy  was  so  silent 
that  his  father  rallied  him  gently  on  his 
preoccupation  and  apparent  loss  of  appe- 
tite. 

After  Mrs.  Mayhew  had  washed  the 
dinner  dishes  and  had  joined  her  little 
family  in  the  sitting-room,  it  was  her  cus- 
tom to  glance  over  the  evening  paper, 
which  her  husband  brought  home  from 
downtown  every  day.  On  this  particular 
afternoon  there  was  a  long  and  highly 
colored  news  story  of  a  boy  criminal 
whose  precocity  and  hardihood  in  crime 
had  aroused  the  wonder  of  the  police  and 
the  envy  of  all  the  professional  crooks  in 
the  metropolis.     Mrs.  Mayhew  read  the 


article  aloud  witii  many  exclamations  of 
horror. 

"  I  pity  the  poor  mother  of  the  young 
reprobate,"  she  said,  with  a  fond  glance 
at  her  own  idolized  son,  who  was  sitting 
rather  uneasily  on  a  chair  by  the  window. 
Then  she  turned  to  her  husband: 

"  How  happy  we  should  be,  William, 
notwithstanding  our  poverty,  in  the  reali- 
zation that  our  own  child  is  the  very  soul 
of  honesty !  " 

Mr.  Mayhew  got  up  from  the  divan  on 
which  he  had  been  lying,  threw  away  his 
cigar,  yawned  and  stood  regarding  his 
son  with  a  proud,  paternal  gaze. 

"  I  think  I'd  like  to  take  a  walk  over 
by  the  river  this  evening,  if  my  boy  would 
go  with  me,"  he  said. 

On  ordinary  occasions  a  moonlight 
walk  on  Riverside  Drive  in  the  company 
of  his  father  was  Freddy's  idea  of  per- 
fect earthly  felicity;  but  to-night,  some- 
how, he  shrank  from  going  out.  Tho  he 
did  not  realize  it,  down  in  the  depths  of 
his  consciousness  was  a  vague  fear  of  the 
big  policeman  who  usually  stood  on  the 
corner  in  front  of  the  saloon.  He  stam- 
mered out  something  about  being  tired, 
he  blushed  and  then  smiled  rather  vacant- 
ly at  nothing  whatever. 

"  You  aren't  sick,  are  you  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Mayhew  anxiously. 

"  No,  father ;  but  I  took  a  walk  after 
school  in  the  hot  sun  and  it  tired  me." 

Mrs.  Mayhew  said  something  about 
the  boy's  needing  a  week  at  the  seashore, 
and  Freddy,  to  avoid  his  parents'  eyes, 
turned  to  the  open  window  and  began  to 
look  fixedly  at  the  stars,  which  were  just 
beginning  to  come  out.  Feeling  the  ne- 
cessity of  saying  something,  he  remarked 
that  they  seemed  further  away  than 
usual. 

The  time  passed  slowly  until  nine 
o'clock,  which  was  his  bedtime.  When 
he  was  lying  quietly  between  the  cool 
sheets,  he  tried  to  think  how  he  should 
account  for  the  possession  of  the  book  he 
was  going  to  purchase  on  the  morrow. 
It  would  not  do  to  say  that  Mr.  Brown 
had  given  it  to  him,  because  his  father 
knew  Mr.  Brown  and  would  be  certain  to 
call  at  the  store  and  thank  him.  Neither 
would  it  be  possible  to  say  that  the 
teacher  had  made  him  a  present,  because 
his  mother  knew  Miss  Jones,  and  he 
would  be  found  out  if  he  resorted  to  that 
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Story.  As  Freddy  had  never  told  a  lie  in 
his  life,  the  possibilities  confronting  him 
were  puzzling  in  the  extreme.  Finally 
he  decided  to  say  nothing  about  the  book 
and  to  keep  it  out  of  sight,  if  possible ; 
but  this  plan,  too,  promised  difficulties, 
because  there  was  no  place  in  their  tiny 
five-room  flat  in  which  even  a  lead  pencil 
could  be  hidden  away  without  possibility 
of  discovery.  After  turning  the  matter 
over  and  over  in  his  mind  for  more  than 
two  hours,  Freddy  began  to  realize  that 
the  possesion  of  the  coveted  book  would 
not  bring  the  unalloyed  happiness  he  had 
anticipated. 

Somehow  his  thoughts  kept  reverting 
to  the  boy  criminal  mentioned  in  the 
evening  paper.  He  told  himself  repeat- 
edly that  there  was  no  possible  connection 
between  that  newspaper  article  and  his 
present  difficulty,  but  the  thought  kept 
returning  to  torment  him.  Lying  awake 
in  the  middle  of  the  night  one  thinks  of 
many  things,  and  he  wondered  what 
would  be  the  consequences  if  any  one 
had  seen  him  pick  up  the  money  and  had 
told  the  big  policeman  on  the  corner.  At 
the  thought  he  fell  to  trembling  all  over 
and  cold  drops  stood  on  his  forehead. 

Alone  at  midnight,  the  imagination  of 
a  child,  if  allowed  to  have  its  way  un- 
checked, is  capable  of  creating  horrors 
of  which  the  average  grown  person  can- 
not have  the  slightest  conception.  To 
Freddy  Mayhew  in  his  remorse  it  seemed 
more  than  probable  that  he  would  be  ar- 
rested in  the  morning,  and  that  the  news- 
papers would  print  an  account  of  him 
with  his  picture,  and  perhaps  his  moth- 
er's, too,  as  the  evening  paper  had  printed 
those  of  the  other  boy  and  his  mother ; 
only  he  was  not  nearly  as  bad  as  the  other 
boy.  On  that  point  he  was  very  insist- 
ent. He  wondered  if  his  teacher  would 
be  called  as  a  witness,  and,  if  so,  whether 
she  would  tell  the  judge  that  he  was  a 
truthful  boy. 

Then  he  imagined  the  pitying  looks 
which  the  other  clerks  in  the  bank  where 
his  father  worked  would  throw  at  their 
associate  when  everybody  knew  of  the 
family's  disgrace.  Would  the  offender 
himself  be  sent  to  the  reformatory  on  ac- 
count of  his  youth,  or  to  that  other  horri- 
ble place  he  had  heard  about  but  never 
seen — the  penitentiary  ? 

By  the  time  the  clock  in  the  dining- 
room  struck  twelve  Freddy  had  given  up 


all  idea  of  possessing  the  "Don  Quixote" 
for  the  sake  of  which,  as  it  now  seemed 
to  him,  he  had  jeopardized  his  soul.  He 
was  now  conscious  of  but  one  desire — to 
extricate  himself  from  the  meshes  that 
bound  him. 

If  he  were  to  take  the  money  to  Mrs. 
O'Reilly  in  the  morning,  she  might  be  on 
the  watch  for  him  with  the  policeman. 
If  he  should  send  it  to  her  by  mail,  with 
a  note  saying  he  had  found  it  after  she 
had  left  the  grocery,  that  in  itself  would 
seem  like  a  confession  of  guilt.  Even  if 
he  were  to  burn  the  money  in  the  kitchen 
stove  it  might  not  save  him,  because 
somebody  might  have  been  standing  be- 
hind the  pillar  of  the  elevated  railroad 
watching  the  whole  affair  at  the  grocery. 
He  had  wrought  himself  into  a  condition 
in  which  he  believed  that  only  a  few 
hours  stood  between  him  and  everlasting 
disgrace.  He  thought  of  the  story  of  the 
sword  of  Damocles,  and  told  himself  that 
in  the  morning  the  sword  would  fall. 

Then  he  fell  to  pitying  his  mother,  and 
the  hot  tears  welled  into  his  eyes.  What 
a  wretch  he  was  to  make  her  suffer  as 
she  would  suffer  to-morrow  and  all  the 
rest  of  her  life  !  He  wondered  if  it  would 
not  be  better  to  commit  suicide  at  once 
by  turning  on  the  gas  or  drowning  him- 
self in  the  bathtub.  But  either  alterna- 
tive seemed  impossible  of  realization.  He 
tossed  about  in  the  bed  and  threw  back 
die  clothes  from  his  thin,  feverish  little 
body. 

At  last  he  could  not  endure  to  lie  there 
any  longer.  He  got  out  of  bed  and  stole 
into  the  dining-room  in  his  nightgown 
and  bare  feet.  The  moon  shone  in  at  the 
window  and  threw  long,  ghostly  streaks 
of  light  on  the  walls.  He  wondered  at 
his  temerity  in  being  able  to  look  at  these 
specters  without  shrinking.  How  hard- 
ened he  had  become !  What  were  a  few 
streaks  of  moonlight  on  the  wall  to  one 
who  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  ? 
He  would  not  commit  suicide  like  a  cow- 
ard— no ;  but  he  knew  that  when  his  dis- 
grace was  public  he  would  gradually  fade 
away  to  a  shadow  of  his  former  self  and 
die  at  last  of  a  racking  cough.  He  had 
always  been  delicate  and  subject  to  colds. 

His  teeth  were  chattering  and  he  was 
shivering  all  over.  He  must  do  some- 
thing! He  could  not  stand  thus  idly  in 
the  comfortable  dining-room  until  he 
should  be  too  late.    He  went  to  his  moth- 
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er's  little  desk  by  the  window  and  ran  his 
trembling  hand  over  the  contents.  What 
he  was  going  to  do  he  did  not  know,  but 
he  felt  the  necessity  of  finding  a  pencil, 
some  paper  and  an  envelope.  Why 
hadn't  he  thought  of  it  before !  He  would 
put  the  money  in  an  envelope  without  a 
word  and  send  it  to  Mrs.  O'Reilly  through 
the  mail.  There  was  a  letter-box  on  the 
corner  of  the  street,  and  if  he  were  very 
quiet  he  could  dress  himself  and  go  out 
without  letting  any  one  hear  him.  He 
knew  that  his  mother's  latchkey  was  on 
the  mantel ;  she  always  kept  it  there  be- 
side the  little  box  of  postage  stamps. 

After  fumbling  around  a  good  deal  he 
managed  to  find  a  pencil  and  to  write 
Mrs.  O'Reilly's  address  in  wavering  char- 
acters on  an  envelope.  His  teeth  chat- 
tered so  that  he  was  afraid  they  could  be 
heard  in  the  room  where  his  father  and 
mother  slept,  so  he  held  his  hand  over  his 
chin  when  he  went  into  the  bedroom  to 
get  the  money  out  of  his  trousers  pocket. 
As  he  was  stealing  along  the  hall  on  the 
way  back  to  the  dining-room  he  stag- 
gered slightly  and  fell  against  the  wall, 
and  when  he  put  the  money  into  the  en- 
velope it  rattled  so  that  he  caught  his 
breath  in  alarm.  His  mouth  was  so  dry 
that  it  was  necessary  to  work  it  for  as 
much  m  a^minute  in  order  to  get  enough 
moisture-;  to  seal  the  envelope.  When 
this  was  done  he  tiptoed  to  the  mantel 
and  took  off  the  lid  of  the  stamp  box. 

Horror  of  horrors !  The  box  was 
empty!  But  at  that  moment  his  atten- 
tion was  arrested  by  something  tall 
and  white  in  the  doorway.  His  nerves 
were  in  such  a  condition  that  even  the 
sight  of  a  real  ghost  would  not  have  in- 
creased his  terror.  He  clutched  the  table 
and  waited,  staring  at  the  thing  in  the 
doorway.  For  a  second  it  stood  still,  then 
moved  quickly  toward  him. 

"  Freddy,"  whispered  his  mother's 
voice,  "  what  are  you  doing  ?  " 

He  opened  his  mouth,  but  no  sound 
came.  His  mother  bent  over  the  table 
and  touched  him  with  her  hand.  His 
flesh  was  covered  with  a  cold  sweat  and 
his  breath  was  coming  in  gasps. 

Without  a  word  she  gathered  him  up 
in  her  arms  as  if  he  had  been  a  little 
baby,  carried  him  into  his  own  room  and 
softly  closed  the  door.  Then  she  lay 
down  with  him  in  her  arms. 


"  Mother's  poor  little  lamb  !"  she  whis- 
pered, catching  her  breath  with  a  stifled 
sob.  She  stroked  his  hair  and  strained 
his  cold  little  body  to  her  own  warm  one. 

The  caresses  and  the  break  in  her  voice 
opened  the  floodgates  of  the  boy's  soul 
and  he  began  to  sob  wildly,  clinging  to 
his  mother  as  if  he  were  drowning  and 
she  had  come  to  save  him. 

"  Oh,  mother,"  he  sobbed,  "  I  am  not 
fit  to  live !  I  am  a  criminal !  Oh,  mother, 
if  you  knew  how  wicked  I  am  you  would 
not  love  me  any  more !  You'd  thrust  me 
out,  mother,  indeed  you  would !  Oh, 
mother,  mother !  " 

"  Hush,  my  poor  little  boy — hush ! 
Don't  you  know  you  are  safe  in  your 
mother's  arms  ?  Nothing  can  hurt  you, 
darling — mother's  dearest  one  !  Tell  me 
all  about  it." 

Then,  somehow,  between  sobs,  he 
poured  out  the  whole  story :  How  he  had 
wanted  the  book  so  much  that  he  had 
thought  of  it  all  day  and  dreamed  of  it 
all  night ;  how  he  had  seen  Mrs.  O'Reilly 
drop  the  money ;  how  some  demon  had 
possessed  him  and  made  him  wait  till  she 
was  out  of  sight  and  then  slyly  pick  up 
the  bill ;  how  afterward  he  had  thought 
and  thought  about  it  till  he  came  to  real- 
lize  how  bad  he  was,  how  wicked,  how 
horribly  wicked.  He  told  her  how  it  had 
seemed  to  him  that  he  would  have  to  go 
to  jail,  and  maybe  to  die,  and  that  in  order 
to  save  her  the  disgrace  he  had  deter- 
mined to  do  something,  and  so  was  going 
to  send  the  money  to  Mrs.  O'Reilly  in  an 
envelope.  He  told  her  how  he  had 
planned  to  steal  down  stairs  and  go  to 
the  letter-box  on  the  corner.  "  But  there 
was  no  stamp  in  the  box !  There  was 
no  stamp  in  the  box !  " 

At  this  point  he  could  go  no  further, 
but  lay  sobbing  hysterically,  clinging  to 
his  mother  and  crying : 

"Oh.  mother,  mother!  What  shall  T 
do?     What  shall  I  do?" 

"  My  precious  child,  it  is  all  right. 
Mother  will  fix  everything  for  you.  I'll 
take  the  money  hack  to  Mrs.  O'Reilly  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning." 

"Oh!  You  won't  tell  her.  will  you, 
mother  ?  I  should  die  of  shame  if  any- 
body knew." 

"  Dear,  you  may  trust  your  mother  to 
make  it  all  right." 

So,    with    many    kisses    and    tender 
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words  the  mother  at  last  succeeded  in 
partially  soothing  her  excited  child. 

"  Mother,  you  won't  tell  father,  will 
you  ?  " 

"  No,  my  dearest,  no  one  shall  ever 
know  but  you  and  me.  It  will  be  our 
secret,  and  we  will  forget  all  about  it 
ourselves  in  a  little  while." 

"  Oh,  no,  mother,  I  never  can  forget," 
said  Freddy,  holding  his  mother  closer 
than  before. 

At  last,  quite  exhausted,  he  fell  into  a 
peaceful  sleep,  with  one  arm  around  his 
mother's  neck. 

Next  day  Mrs.  Mayhew  called  on  Mrs. 
O'Reilly,  and  her  account  of  the  affair  of 
the  two-dollar  bill  must  have  been  satis- 
factory to  that  be  jeweled  young  person, 
for  when  Mrs.  Mayhew  returned  home 
she  carried  in  her  hand  a  two-pound  box 
of  candy  which  the  saloon  keeper's  wife 
had  sent  with  her  compliments  to  "  that 
precious,  honest  little  boy." 

As  it  was  Saturday,  Freddy  didn't  have 
to  go  to  school,  and  he  and  his  mother 
spent  a  delightful  day  together  eating 
Mrs.  O'Reilly's  candy  and  planning  won- 
derful things  that  they  were  going  to  do 
when  Freddy  was  a  man  and  had  made 


his  fortune  as  a  partner  in  Mr.  Brown's 
book  store. 

During  the  evening  the  book  seller 
came  over  to  the  Mayhews'  flat  for  a  chat 
on  finance  with  his  friend  the  bank  clerk. 
Under  his  arm  he  carried  a  parcel  neatly 
tied  up  with  pink  string.  This  he  handed 
to  Freddy,  remarking  that  Santa  Claus 
had  stopped  at  his  place  the  day  before 
en  route  for  his  summer  vacation. 

With  wondering  eyes  Freddy  untied 
the  string  and  removed  the  wrapping  pa- 
per. When  his  glance  fell  on  the  precious 
"  Don  Quixote  "  his  heart  began  to  beat 
violently.  He  glanced  from  Mr.  Brown 
to  his  mother  and  back  again  to  Mr. 
Brown,  as  if  bewildered. 

"  I  don't  quite  understand,"  he  fal- 
tered, caressing  the  cover  of  the  book 
with  his  slim  fingers. 

"  Guess  there  isn't  much  to  under- 
stand," said  Mr.  Brown,  "  except  that  the 
'  Don  Quixote  '  is  yours." 

Freddy  was  so  happy  that  he  went  and 
threw  his  arms  around  his  mother's  neck 
and  buried  his  face  in  her  shoulder,  and 
no  one  but  Mrs.  Mayhew  understood  why 
Freddv  cried. 


New  York  City. 
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Reform  Party. 

H.   Ellis, 


Candidate  of  the  Party  for  President  of  the  United  States. 


IN  response  to  request  of  the  Editor  of 
The  Independent  for  reasons  why 
the  Union  Reform  party  should  ap- 
peal to  the  suffrage  of  the  voters  of  the 
United  States,  I  respectfully  submit  the 
following  reasons : 

The  Government  of  this  country  when 
first  organized  was  a  compromise  between 
the  advocates  of  a  real  democracy,  the 
advocates  of  a  purely  representative  gov- 
ernment and  the  advocates  of  a  monar- 
chical or  hereditary  government.  The 
advocates  of  a  real  democracy  were  ex- 
ceedingly few  in  the  constitutional  con- 
vention. The  people  had  but  just 
emerged  from  under  the  dominion  of  a 
hereditary  monarch.  Their  complaint 
was  not  so  much  against  the  system  of 
being  governed  by  others  as  it  was 
against    the    kind    of    government    that 


others  were  giving  them.  The  result 
was  in  framing  the  Government  but  lit- 
tle power  was  given  to  the  people,  and 
great  care  was  taken  to  protect  the  nation 
from  the  supposed  danger  of  the  "  igno- 
rant masses."  This  is  illustrated  in  the 
plan  adopted  for  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent. It  is  true  we  have  gotten  around 
the  purpose  of  the  Constitution  through 
our  nominating  conventions,  but  the  in- 
tention of  the  framers  was  that  the  people 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  selec- 
tion of  their  chief  executive,  and  were  to 
know  nothing  about  who  he  was  to  be 
until  the  matter  was  determined  for  them 
by  the  wise  men  into  whose  hands  it  was 
intrusted.  The  people  were  allowed  to 
elect  the  electors,  and  these  electors  were 
supposed  to  meet,  debate  the  question  and 
select  a  man  according  to  their  wisdom 
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who  would  be  competent  to  rule  over  this 
nation  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The 
same  distrust  of  the  people  was  shown  in 
the  election  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ators, and  in  the  appointment  by  the 
President  of  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  These  judges  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  concur- 
rence only  of  the  Senate,  so  that  the  peo- 
ple were  to  have  absolutely  no  voice  in 
their  selection.  They  were  to  be  appoint- 
ed, and  appointed  by  men  whom  the  peo- 
ple did  not  elect. 

Over  a  hundred  years'  experience  in 
this  system  has  proved  it  to  be  a  failure. 
The  failure  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
system  itself  was  not  founded  on  true 
principles  of  justice  and  equity.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  proclaimed 
the  great  truth  of  equality  of  rights 
among  men.  But  the  Constitution  did 
not  recognize  this  fundamental  principle, 
but  divided  the  people  into  the  "  masses 
and  classes."  The  masses  were  denied 
all  voice  in  the  making  of  laws ;  the 
classes,  consisting  of  the  office  holders 
only,  were  given  full  control  in  that  mat- 
ter. This  did  not  provide  for  equal 
rights,  as  it  denied  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  all  rights  in  the  matter  of  law 
making  and  conferred  all  rights  upon  a 
select  class.  The  principle  was  not 
changed  by  the  fact  that  the  people  were 
allowed  to  select  this  class. 

True  liberty  does  not  consist  in  the 
privilege  of  selecting  our  rulers,  but  in 
being  our  own  rulers.  Sovereignty  does 
not  consist  in  the  power  to  select  our 
sovereign,  but  in  the  power  to  be  our  own 
sovereigns. 

As  the  fruit  of  this  inequity  in  the  fun- 
damental law,  we  have  political  corrup- 
tion from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  our 
political  structure.  It  is  not  a  secret,  it 
is  not  a  matter  of  dispute,  that  legislation 
is  controlled  in  our  law  making  bodies, 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
down  to  our  municipal  councils  through 
money,  and  that  this  corruption  has  per- 
vaded the  political  parties  which  have  be- 
come a  necessity  in  order  that  the  people 
may  have  any  expression  of  their  views. 

Instead  of  a  government  by  the  people 
we  have  a  government  by  political  par- 
ties; and  in  order  that  this  government 
may  be  in  the  interest  of  the  moneyed 
class,  the  corporations  and  the  trust,  these 
institutions  control  the  political  parties, 


and  through  the  political  parties  control 
legislation. 

The  Union  Reform  party  holds  that 
where  the  defect  is  in  the  system,  the 
only  way  to  remedy  the  defect  is  by 
changing  the  system.  Government  by 
party  has  proved  a  failure.  Government 
by  party  is  the  necessary  result  of  our 
present  system.  Therefore  to  secure 
good  government  we  must  abolish  gov- 
ernment by  party,  and  to  abolish  govern- 
ment by  party  we  must  change  our  sys- 
tem and  place  the  power  to  rule  in  the 
hands  of  the  entire  people  instead  of  in 
the  hands  of  a  select  few. 

The  Union  Reform  party  is  not  a  party 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  as  now 
used,  in  that  it  does  not  propose  to  gov- 
ern the  people  at  all.  It  does  not  propose 
to  do  that  to  which  it  is  opposed.  It, 
therefore,  does  not  in  its  platform  de- 
clare how  it  is  going  to  govern  the  people 
or  what  laws  it  will  pass  or  even  to  at- 
tempt to  decide  for  the  people  wThat  laws 
they  ought  to  pass. 

It  stands  solely  for  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  govern  themselves  as  they  them- 
selves see  fit.  It  proposes  to  give  the 
people  an  opportunity  to  secure  this  right 
by  submitting  to  them  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  providing  for  direct  legisla- 
tion. It  would  not  revolutionize  our 
present  form  of  government ;  we  would 
have  still  our  legislative  bodies  and  exe- 
cutive officers.  But  the  power  of  these 
officers  would  be  changed.  So  long  as 
they  legislated  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  the  people  governmental  business 
would  proceed  as  now ;  but  if  a  legisla- 
ture, local,  State  or  National,  refused  to 
enact  some  law  which  the  people  desired, 
a  reasonable  per  cent,  could  compel  the 
submission  of  such  a  law  to  a  direct  vote 
of  the  people,  when  if  a  majority  voted  in 
its  favor  it  would  be  thereby  enacted. 

Tf  the  legislative  bodies  enacted  any 
legislation  objectionable  to  the  people  a 
reasonable  per  cent,  could  compel  the 
reference  of  such  legislation  to  them ; 
and  if  a  majority  voted  against  it  the 
legislation  would  be  thereby  vetoed  be- 
yond a  possibility  or  resurrection,  except 
by  the  people  themselves. 

The  Union  Reform  party  holds  that 
this  is  the  only  way  out  of  the  present  po- 
litical wilderness  in  which  the  people  are 
wandering.  It  holds  that  all  attempts  to 
remedy  the  existing  evils  through  the  svs- 
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tern  which  has  created  them  will  neces- 
sarily be  failures.  As  a  party  it  does  not 
advocate  or  oppose  legislation  of  any  sort. 
It  leaves  all  that  to  be  determined  by  the 
people  themselves.  Its  one  mission  is  to 
secure  for  the  people  the  right  to  deter- 
mine this  for  themselves. 

It,  therefore,  affords  a  basis  on  which 
all  liberty-loving  citizens,  who  believe  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
equality  of  men,  can  unite  and  secure  this 
change  in  our  system,  regardless  of  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  on  legislation  which 
should  be  enated. 

After  this  change  is  secured  political 
parties  will  necessarily  fade  out  of  exist- 
ence, our  own  with  the  rest.     We  will 


have  government  by  the  people  and  not 
government  by  party.  Legislative  cor- 
mption  will  vanish  because  the  legisla- 
tures will  be  shorn  of  the  power  which 
tempts  the  corruptionists.  Partisanism 
will  vanish  because  parties  will  be  no 
more.  The  people  will  be  supreme,  and 
we  have  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  look  after  their  own  interests 
and  secure  justice,  equity  and  righteous- 
ness when  they  have  the  power  to  do  so. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  we  feel  that 
all  true  American  citizens  should  give 
their  suffrage  to  the  Union  Reform  party 
in  this  struggle  for  the  real  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  American  people. 

Waynesville,  O. 


Russia's    Hoarded   Gold 

By   W.   F.    Mason   McCarty. 

[Colonel  McCarty  was  formerly  United  States  Military  Attach^  at  St  Petersburg  and  later  Attach^  in  the  service 
of  the  Czar  Alexander  III,  where  he  had  special  opportunities  for  obtaining  the  information  contained  in  the  fol 
lowing  article. — Editor.] 


THE  wide  sweeping  ambition  of  Rus- 
sia for  political  and  commercial 
control  is  as  little  understood  as 
are  known  the  extent  and  character  of 
her  preparations  for  gaining  her  great 
object.  The  policy  of  Russia  was  laid 
down  by  Peter  the  Great.  His  will  is 
the  Russian  chart  to-day  as  much  as  in 
his  own  time.  It  covers  so  much  of  Eu- 
rope as  may  be  necessary  to  give  Russia 
the  fullest  and  freest  outlet  both  on  the 
north  and  the  south,  on  the  Baltic  and 
on  the  Black  Sea  and  Mediterranean, 
with  the  city  of  Constantinople  for  her 
commercial  capital,  and,  in  addition,  the 
control  of  all  the  remainder  of  the  East- 
ern Hemisphere  except  Africa. 

Primarily,  it  is  an  anti-English  policy; 
to  destroy  British  commercial  suprem- 
acy; to  dismember  the  world-wide  Brit- 
ish Empire ;  to  this  end,  to  substitute 
France,  the  country  having  greatest  na- 
val power  of  the  Continental  nations,  for 
England  in  Egypt  and  in  all  North  Af- 
rica ;  to  control  the  Suez  short  route  to 
India ;  to  develop  Siberia  and  expand 
southward  into  China ;  to  reach  out  be- 
yond the  Caucasus  and  through  Asia 
Minor,  cutting  and  flanking  on  the  west, 
through  Persia,  the  British  mountain 
frontier  of  Northern  India;  and,  event- 


ually, to  expel  British  power  wholly  from 
Asia. 

Two  great  organizations,  perpetual  in 
character,  make  up  the  real  government 
of  Russia — the  Council  of  State  and  the 
Russian  Church.  The  Czar  is,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office,  the  head  of  the  Council 
and  the  head  of  the  Church.  Czars  may 
come  and  go,  but  the  Council  of  State 
and  the  Church  continue  undisturbed. 
They  work  in  perfect  harmony,  and 
carry  out  their  plans  undeterred  by  any 
changes  of  parliaments  or  of  executive 
or  administrative  officers.  They  have  no 
records  to  make,  no  reappointments  to 
provide  for.  The  work  of  the  Council  of 
State  is  to  administer  government  at 
home  and  to  carry  on  a  foreign  policy, 
that  of  the  Church  to  conserve  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  people,  to  control  them  in 
social  and  religious  matters  and  to  col- 
lect and  take  care  of  the  Sacred  Fund  of 
Russia,  the  fund  to  be  used  for  controll- 
ing the  commerce  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere. The  policy  of  the  Council  of 
State  has  been  to  follow  out  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  Peter  the  Great  in  ex- 
panding Russian  boundaries  and  in  keep- 
ing the  armed  forces  of  Russia,  on  land 
and  sea,  thoroughly  organized  and  un- 
der full  control  and  to  carry  on  the  rou- 
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tine  work  of  domestic  administration  and 
foreign  intrigue  and  diplomacy. 

Since  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  Rus- 
sian Church  has  had,  in  addition  to  its 
ordinary  work,  one  great  and  specific 
charge  intrusted  to  it,  the  hoarding  of 
money  in  order  to  restrict  the  power  of 
rival  nations.  Every  year  since  1815 
Russia  has  added  a  vast  sum  to  her  se- 
cret hoard  of  gold.  In  no  war  since  then 
has  she  ever  used  a  rouble  of  the  money 
thus  laid  by.  There  are  two  great 
sources  of  revenue,  both  of  them  fully  un- 
der control,  and  where  the  world  could 
know  nothing  of  them — Russian  mines, 
and  contributions  to  the  Church.  The 
Russian  Church  is  both  custodian  and 
collector.  Russia,  in  earlier  days,  was 
the  one  great  gold  producing  country. 
Since  Peter's  day  she  has  been  a  large 
producer  of  gold,  tho  much  larger  than 
generally  known,  because  only  a  part  of 
the  gold  mined  in  Russia — it  is  mined  by 
the  Government — has  been  reported.  It 
has  been  secretly  put  into  the  Church 
fund.  The  Russian  mines  were  estab- 
lished by  Peter  the  Great.  But  they 
have  been  very  largely  developed  since, 
and  in  recent  years  gold  bearing  rock 
has  been  worked  to  some  extent,  tho  the 
great  bulk  of  Russia's  gold  output  has 
come  from  placer  mining  by  convicts. 

A  secret  fund  has  been  created  by  col- 
lections from  the  people  through  the 
Church.  In  Russia  all  citizens  belong 
to  the  Russian  Church.  Every  officer 
and  soldier  and  every  Government  offi- 
cial and  employer  from  the  Czar  to  the 
poorest  moujik  contributes  weekly  to 
the  Church.  It  has  been  said,  by  those 
who  had  means  to  know,  that  Church  ex- 
penditures have  not,  for  eighty  years 
past,  exceeded  one-half  of  Church  col- 
lections. Twenty  years  or  more  ago  the 
author  had  some  means  of  knowing  the 
extent  of  the  accumulations  from  the 
Russian  mines.  And  four  or  five  years 
afterward   it  became  his   fortune  to  be 


able  to  learn  something  of  the  total  from 
the  mines  and  the  Church  collections.  At 
this  time  Russia's  gold  hoard  approx- 
imated three  billions  of  dollars,  and  to- 
day it  is  nearly  four  billions  at  the  rate 
of  accumulation.  Fully  half  of  Rus- 
sia's hoard  has  come  from  gold  not 
counted  in  the  world's  production  be- 
cause secretly  treasured.  This  informa- 
tion comes  partly  from  the  statements  of 
one  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  Church 
at  St.  Petersburg,  who  is  familiar  with 
the  extent  of  the  accumulation.  In  a  sin- 
gle church  in  St. 


Petersburg  the  writer 


has  seen,  on  an  Easter  morning,  a  cloth 
the  size  of  a  blanket  so  heaped  with  gold, 
paper  money,  diamonds,  rubies,  tur- 
quoises and  jewels  of  all  kinds  that  its 
corners  could  not  be  brought  together. 
Rich  and  poor  strip  themselves  of  wealth 
on  these  great  Church  days.  The  giv- 
ing up  of  money  becomes  a  religious 
frenzy  and  a  paroxsysm  of  patriotism. 
And  on  every  Sunday,  in  every  church  in 
Russia,  liberal  contributions  are  made. 
The  Church  is  a  most  thorough  and  ef- 
fective collector. 

There  has  been  a  belief  generallv  en- 
tertained that  Russia  had  no  money  and 
no  credit.  She  has  more  money,  con- 
sidering the  work  she  has  to  do,  than  any 
of  her  neighbors.  She  needs  no  credit. 
Russia  is  a  slow  country,  but  progresses 
very  surely,  and  her  Government  is  never 
at  the  mercy  of  her  money  lenders. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  stack 
of  gold  in  the  great  Russian  banks  has, 
in  late  years,  increased  about  enough  to 
absorb  the  recent  increase  in  the  world's 
gold  output.  The  Bank  of  England  and 
the  Continental  banks  have  remained 
nearly  stationary,  stood  still  or  lost  gold. 
But  the  gain  in  Russian  banks  has  been 
very  large.  The  modern  ammunition  is 
gold.  Russia  has  the  largest  stock  of  it 
in  the  world  and  adds  to  it,  year  by  year, 
biding  her  time. 


LITERATURE. 


How    England    Saved  Europe/' 

The  three  volumes  now  published  of 
this  new  work  are  a  distinct  improve- 
ment on  "  Deeds  that  won  the  Empire," 
by  the  same  author,  tho  they  are  written 
from  much  the  same  patriotic  standpoint. 
In  these  days  of  cold  colorless  and  pas- 
sionless candor  it  is  a  refreshing  varia- 
tion from  the  common  tune  to  discover 
an  author  who  really  writes  as  if  he  had 
a  country  and  was  proud  of  it.  The 
limitations  of  the  subject  confine  him  to 
Great  Britain's  part  in  the  tremendous 
struggles  of  the  twenty-two  years  which 
followed  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution.  He  makes  no  attempt  to 
write  a  history  of  those  twenty-two  years 
in  Europe.  His  point  is  defined.  Eu- 
rope was  brought  mainly  by  Napoleon  to 
the  verge  of  ruin.  England  saved  her; 
not  perhaps  alone ;  but  England's  part  in 
the  salvation  of  Europe  was  as  great  as 
Napoleon's  in  its  ruin.  More  than  once 
or  twice  or  thrice  in  those  twenty-two 
years  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  structure 
of  social  and  political  life  in  Europe 
might  go  down.  There  was  probably  not 
one  single  day  in  all  those  years,  down  to 
the  night  of  Waterloo,  where  a  far-see- 
ing, sober  and  right-minded  statesman 
could  contemplate  the  situation  with  a 
serene  mind. 

Mr.  Fitchett's  point  is  that  England's 
command  of  the  sea  during  these  critical 
years  gave  her  the  key  to  the  situation, 
and  enabled  her  to  meet  the  Napoleonic 
aggression  and  at  last  to  restore  peace 
and  security  to  Europe  by  doing  what 
Marshal  Ney  promised  he  would  do. 
When  the  news  of  the  Emperor's  escape 
from  Elba  reached  Paris  Ney  marched 
out  against  him  with  loud  promises  to 
bring  the  lion  to  Paris  in  a  cage.  Poor 
Ney's  heart  failed  him,  but  the  "  Bel- 
lerophen  "  and  "  St.  Helena  "  redeemed 
his  promise. 

In  attempting  to  trace  England's  part 
in  this  tremendous  struggle  Mr.  Fitchett 
commits  himself  to  a  very  partial  presen- 

*  How  England  Saved  Europe.  The  Story  of  the  Great 
War  nq3.,s,5.  By  W.H.  Fitchett,  B.4.,  LL.D.  (Charles 
bcribner  s  Sons.     Four  vols.     $2.00  each) 


tation  of  the  entire  history.  He  remains 
under  all  the  strict  obligations  of  the 
scientific  historian  to  present  facts  on 
right  terms  and  events  in  right  relations, 
and  to  appreciate  in  right  proportions  the 
co-operation  contributed  by  other  Pow- 
ers. But  his  own  main  interest  lies  with 
England,  what  she  did  with  her  armies 
and  navies,  with  her  money,  her  states- 
men and  her  agents ;  what  resistance  she 
organized  among  the  nations  and  what  at 
last  remains  to  her  credit  in  the  grand 
result. 

In  laying  out  this  work  Mr.  Fitchett 
shows  himself  a  disciple  of  Captain 
Mahan.  Indeed  there  could  be  no  more 
striking  comment  on  the  American  au- 
thor's theory  of  the  "  Sea  Power  "  than 
these  three  volumes.  As  far  as  the  work 
has  yet  been  published,  or  down  to  the 
close  of  the  third  volume,  England  gives 
but  a  poor  account  of  herself  on  land,  nor 
does  Mr.  Fitchett  attempt  to  show  that 
she  does.  He  tells  the  story  with  perfect 
frankness  and  English  honesty,  and 
spares  neither  the  generals  in  the  Nether- 
lands nor  the  ministers  of  war  at  home. 
The  time  had  not  yet  come  for  England 
to  do  much  with  her  army.  The  man 
had  not  come  to  the  front  who  knew  how 
to  train  it  or  had  penetrated  the  Napo- 
leonic methods  far  enough  to  know  how 
to  meet  them.  Wellington  must  first  drill 
his  force  in  Spain  before  the  unshaken 
line  could  be  organized  at  Waterloo. 

This  is  a  later  stage  of  the  conflict.  Its 
opening  scene  was  in  Spain,  and  is  de- 
scribed in  our  author's  vivid  and  effect- 
ive manner  in  the  third  volume  of  the 
series.  Its  culmination  and  completion 
at  Waterloo  belongs  in  the  fourth  vol- 
ume, which  we  have  not  yet  seen. 

Meanwhile  the  strong  arm  of  Eng- 
land is  the  Sea  Power.  What  she  was 
able  to  effect  by  this  means,  and  how  it 
availed  to  check  the  great  master  ma- 
gician who  imposed  his  will  and  went  his 
way  unbridled  on  land,  is  the  subject 
matter  of  the  first  two  volumes.  The 
story  is  told  in  heroic  terms  and  with  an 
English  heart  beating  under  it  all,  but 
with   English   candor  and   love   of   fair 
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play.  Napoleon  paints  himself  very 
largely  in  extracts  from  his  correspond- 
ence, with  additional  touches  which  can 
be  traced  to  the  feminine  animosity  of 
Madame  de  Remusat.  Lanfrey  is  used 
more  cautiously,  altho  Mr.  Fitchett's  final 
estimate  of  Napoleon  may  be  said  to  be 
a  composite  photograph,  in  which  Lan- 
frey's  portrait  is  overlaid  by  Professor 
Sloane's.  For  a  reading  history  of  the 
great  conflict,  the  work  has  very  great 
merits,  tho,  of  course,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  follows  the  lines  of  English 
history  and  is  articulated  along  that 
anatomy  of  the  subject.  It  is  written  in 
a  very  engaging  style,  tho  with  an  occa- 
sional want  of  simplicity  or  mannerism. 

J* 

A  Poet's  Romance.* 

It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  scene  of  this 
story,  but  the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  it 
are  Southern.  Moreover  the  style  dates 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger.  .We  read  it  with  a  sense  of 
old  times ;  a  smack  of  Poe  and  Hayne, 
of  the  literary  coteries  of  Richmond  and 
Charleston,  and  of  that  fine,  yet  unsub- 
stantial and  visionary  art  which  they  af- 
fected, comes  out  of  every  page.  Mr. 
Wilson's  taste,  so  far  as  this  romance 
goes,  is  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  both 
the  realism  and  the  romanticism  of  our 
fin  de  siecle  period.  He  invokes  mys- 
tery, wonder,  supernatural  influences,  all 
in  a  vague  elusive  strain. of  indirection. 
His  people  have  flesh  and  blood,  but  they 
do  things  in  an  abnormal  way  ;  they  move 
in  a  mist  of  almost  uncanny  dimness  and 
strangeness. 

Lest  we  give  a  wrong  impression,  let.it 
be  understood  that  not  all  of  the  dramatis 
persona:  in  Until  the  Day  Break  are  ab- 
normal ;  but  the  light  cast  upon  them  is 
vague  and  dreamy.  It  was  evidently  Mr. 
Wilson's  aim  to  build  up  a  structure  of 
purely  imaginary  form  and  substance; 
his  effects  were  to  appeal  not  to  a  sense 
of  reality,  but  to  the  imagination  fully 
and  wholly.  In  this  aim  we  think  that 
he  has  succeeded  notably  well.  The  dan- 
ger is  that  readers  bred  and  educated  in 
our  day  will  not  closely  sympathize  with 
his  results.  For,  account  for  it  as  we 
may.  Poe  and  bis  school  of  literary  thau- 

*  Until   The   Day    Break.     By  Robert  Burns    Wilson. 
New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $i  50. 


maturgists  have  lost  their  hold.  Critics 
of  a  high  type  feel  their  power  and  give 
it  due  recognition ;  but  the  prevailing 
taste  of  our  present  civilization  is  not 
in  sympathy  with  them.  We  like  ro- 
mance, but  we  like  it  full  of  the  vigor  of 
reality. 

Mr.  Wilson's  story  is  poetical,  vivid  in 
its  own  pecidiar  way,  lavishly  dashed 
with  brilliant  colors.  It  has  been  long 
since  we  read  a  book  richer  in  splendid 
descriptive  passages,  and  all  through  it 
are  scattered  touches  of  character,  bits 
of  nature  interpretation  and  sketches  of 
human  experience  that  fairly  startle  one 
in  the  reading,  so  sharp,  so  fresh,  so  true 
are  they. 

The  weakness  of  the  story  is  in  the  dra- 
matic structure.  Mr.  Wilson  has  not  the 
direct  vision,  the  simple  certainty  of 
stroke  and  the  swift  comprehension  of 
the  main  core  of  impulse  in  every  exigen- 
cy .which  alone  can  serve  the  dramatist's 
turn.  He  fails  to  relieve  the  beautiful 
flow  of  imagination  by  dashing  in  at  the 
proper  point  a  strong,  elementary,  un- 
broidered  human  sincerity.  Shakespeare 
always  did  this  to  perfection,  so  did 
Scott,  and  in  varying  degree  the  same  ap- 
pears in  all  successful  romances.  The 
fact  is  that  no  purely  imaginative  effort 
can  be  successfully  sustained  through  a 
long  story  so  as  to  hold  the  ordinary  hu- 
man interest.  Life  is  not  pitched  to  that 
monotonous  and  dreamy  key.  It  demands 
breaks,  discords,  explosions  of  reality  on 
the  ground  floor  of  experience,  and  it 
will  have  them  at  any  cost.  And  these 
very  explosions  furnish  the  chief  power 
of  great  drama. 

We  feel  that  it  would  be  depriving  our 
readers  of  the  chief  charm  of  this  book 
should  we  tell  the  story.  Indeed,  we 
could  not  tell  it  without  taking  up  great 
space  and  then  leaving  out  important,  al- 
tho shadowy  details.  Mr.  Wilson's  dic- 
tion is  poetical,  full  of  elegance  and 
brimming  with  music.  His  descriptive 
writing  shows  great  command  of  the 
word  and  the  phrase.  All  through  the 
story  its  reader  must  be  constantly  aware 
of  machinery,  as  in  some  of  Poe's  tales, 
and  at  the  end  where  an  explanation  of 
the  story's  origin  is  given  the  effect  is 
unfortunate.  No  reader  will  accept  as 
true  a  solution  which  is  more  mysterious 
and  unbelievable  than  the  mystery  it  is 
supposed   to   clear  up.     But   fortunately 
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the  great  majority  of  readers  care  very 
little  about  explanations  beyond  the  mere 
satisfaction  of  curiosity,  and  so  Mr.  Wil- 
son's strange  and  poetically  beautiful 
story  will  probably  be  read  with  delight 
by  them. 

As  a  piece  of  literature,  Until  the  Day 
Break  is  unquestionably  remarkable  in 
the  midst  of  what  flows  so  profusely  from 
the  presses  nowadays.  We  could  quote 
columns  of  exquisite  passages  from  this 
book,  passages  well  worth  studying  as 
the  model  of  a  rich  and  glowing  English 
style  of  diction.  It  is  not,  however,  a 
good  model  for  the  story-teller  to  accept, 
unless  in  accepting  it  he  reserve  the  right 
to  inject  into  it  freely  and  frequently  the 
rude  and  forceful  runes  of  original  and 
unadorned  nature. 

J* 

Monks   and    Monasteries  * 

This  uncommonly  handsome  and  well 
manufactured  octavo  contains  a  compact 
account  of  monks  and  monasteries  from 
the  beginning  to  their  substantial  over- 
throw at  the  Reformation.  The  work  is 
done  in  a  very  interesting,  popular  way, 
and  presents  in  an  attractive,  readable 
form  the  best  conclusions  which  have 
been  reached  as  to  monasticism  in  the 
Christian  Church. 

The  work  can  hardly  be  called  an  orig- 
inal one  in  the  sense  of  being  based  di- 
rectly on  the  exploration  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  history  is  drawn.  But 
the  author  has  applied  himself  industri- 
ously to  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and 
to  good  purpose.  Very  little  which  has 
been  published  on  the  subject  has  escaped 
him,  either  in  the  permanent  or  ephem- 
eral literature  of  the  subject.  He  is  fair 
and  impartial  in  his  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, not  disposed  to  give  away  great 
moral  interests  when  they  are  at  stake, 
but  wedded  to  no  partisan  view  of  the 
subject,  and  always  ready  to  welcome  the 
more  kindly  and  charitable  conclusion, 
all  of  which  means  that  the  book  is  in  the 
best  sense  a  Protestant  work  done  with 
strict  scientific  loyalty  to  the  best  light 
and  knowledge  to  be  had  on  the  subject. 
The  author  has  attempted  to  give  his 
readers  in  about  four  hundred  octavo 
pages  all  that  is  really  essential  to  enable 

*A  Short  History  of  the  Monks  and  Monasteries. 
"v  Alfred  Wesley  Wishart.  Albert  Brandt,  Trenton, 
N.  J.    $3.50. 


them  to  understand  the  ideals  and  devel- 
opment of  monasticism  in  the  Christian 
Church.  He  begins  with  a  slight  sketch 
of  Oriental  monasticism,  which,  however, 
hardly  does  more  than  graze  the  bound- 
aries of  India,  tho  it  expands  into  a  fair 
sketch  of  the  Essenes,  between  whom  and 
Christianity  he  very  properly  recognizes 
no  relation.  We  then  have  some  very  in- 
teresting sketches  of  the  Egyptian  Her- 
mits, St.  Anthony,  Cyril  and  his  fanatic 
monks,  Simeon  Stylites,  and  the  Eastern 
Cenobites,  with  Basil  at  their  head,  and 
Chrysostom,  only  prevented,  first  by  the 
entreaties  of  his  mother,  and  afterward 
by  death,  from  taking  perhaps  the  fore- 
most place  among  them. 

The  great  and  instructive  field  of  study 
is  monasticism  in  the  West,  and  it  is  in 
this  that  Mr.  Wishart  lays  out  his 
strength,  beginning  with  the  ante-Bene- 
dictine monks  and  St.  Jerome,  who,  on 
account  of  his  connection  with  the  Latin 
Church,  is  reckoned  among  the  monks  of 
the  West.  Then  come  the  Benedictines, 
the  Reformed  and  Military  Orders,  the 
Mendicant  Friars  of  the  Orders  of  St. 
Francis  and  St.  Dominic,  and  the  So- 
ciety of  Jesus. 

These  topics  are  discussed  in  neces- 
sarily brief  terms,  and  with  as  much  suc- 
cess in  presenting  the  complex  elements 
of  the  problem  as  could  be  expected 
when  the  scene  is  so  vast,  the  actors  so 
various  and  the  stage  so  limited.  It  is 
possible  that  the  author  might  have  im- 
posed more  liberal  terms  on  himself  in 
discussing  the  Jesuits'  relation  to  the 
counter-reformation.  The  treatment  of 
this  subject  is  hardly  full  enough  to  carry 
out  his  plan  of  presenting  all  that  is  es- 
sential to  enable  his  readers  to  under- 
stand the  ideals  and  the  development  of 
the  particular  order  he  is  studying.  We 
wish  to  see  more  of  the  grounds  on  which 
such  a  summary  conclusion  as  this  is 
based : 

"  Notwithstanding  the  success  of  the  Jesuits 
in  stopping  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  it 
may  be  truthfully  said  that  they  have  failed. 
The  principles  of  the  Reformation  dominate 
the  world  and  are  slowly  modifying  the  Roman 
Church  in  America." 

In  writing  of  the  fall  of  the  monasteries 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  lim- 
its himself  to  England,  tho  his  chapter, 
as  it  stands,  will  be  very  useful  in  clear- 
ing up  some  recent  sophistications  of  that 
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point  by  Dr.  Gasquet.  The  volume  closes 
with  two  suggestive  chapters  on  the 
causes,  ideals  and  effects  of  monasticism. 


Napoleon  III  at  the  Hight  of  His 
Power.  By  Imbard  de  Saint- Amand. 
Translated  by  Elisabeth  Gilbert  Martin. 
( New  York :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50.)  The  author  of  this  deeply  inter- 
esting and  instructive  sketch  of  Napoleon 
III  when  at  the  zenith  of  his  splendid  and 
tragic  career  has  set  before  the  popular 
eye  a  strikingly  strong  and  clear  outline 
of  his  subject.  France  was,  indeed,  a 
brilliant  political,  moral  and  military  ap- 
parition in  those  days.  All  the  world 
gazed  upon  her  with  admiration  even 
while  feeling  a  premonition  of  the  calam- 
ity which  presently  befell  her.  M.  St. 
Amand  does  not  pretend  to  write  formal 
history.  His  book  is  luminous,  con- 
densed, sketchy ;  but  somehow  the  im- 
pression left  is  complete  and  artistic,  so 
far  as  it  goes.  The  French  court,  the 
people,  the  beams  of  influence  irradiating 
from  the  empire's  center,  and  the  forces 
at  work  for  the  demolition  of  Napoleon's 
power  are  swiftly  and  graphically  out- 
lined. Great  personages,  measures, 
strokes,  events  flash  out  on  the  pages  and 
leave  their  impress  on  the  reader's 
memory.  It  is  a  strikingly  effective  his- 
torical sketch.     The  translation  is  good. 

The  Life  of  Christ  as  Presented  in 
Art.  By  Frederic  IV.  Farrar,  D.D., 
F.R.S.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  $3.50.)  The  life  of  Christ, 
as  told  by  the  chief  artists  of  all  time  in 
their  most  striking  works,  is  here  most 
effectively  arranged  with  a  luminous  and 
edifying  commentary  text  by  a  writer 
thoroughly  prepared  for  his  task.  The 
art  works  presenting  scenes  and  events  in 
Christ's  life  are  so  placed  as  to  develop 
somewhat  naturally  into  a  pictorial  biog- 
raphy having  all  the  romantic  as  well  as 
all  the  realistic  elements  of  different  pe- 
riods of  art.  In  the  text  the  pictures  are  de- 
scribed and  their  history  clearly  sketched. 
The  criticism  does  not  go  further  than  an 
appreciation  of  each  master's  works ; 
technical  discussion  is  avoided.  It  is  a 
book  delightful  to  read.  The  illustra- 
tions cover  a  large  field  of  the  most  im- 
portant art-activity  of  medieval  and  mod- 
ern times.     At  the  close  of  the  volume  is 


a  list  of  the  painters  mentioned  with  the 
date  of  birth  and  of  death.  A  full  index 
renders  the  use  of  this  large  and  hand- 
some book  a  pleasure  to  readers  whose 
time  is  precious. 

Sons  of  the  Morning.  By  Eden 
Phillpotts.  ( New  York  :  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  $1.50.)  Not  original,  but  fresh 
and  odd,  this  story  of  Dartmoor  downs 
takes  fast  hold  of  one's  imagination.  The 
descriptions,  coloring  and  atmosphere  are 
of  distinctly  engaging  quality,  and  des- 
pite the  unnatural  heroine  and  the  pre- 
dicaments induced  by  her  unnaturalness, 
the  dramatic  interest  is  genuine.  Mr. 
Phillpotts  commands  a  charming  style. 
Most  readers,  we  predict,  will  be  discon- 
tented with  the  story's  outcome,  which 
seems  futile  and  artificially  forced.  Still 
there  is  so  much  that  is  picturesque,  fresh 
and  unusual  in  the  whole  conception  and 
composition,  that  the  book  must  be  listed 
with  novels  of  excellent  grade. 

Letters  of  Matthew  Arnold,  1848- 
1888.  Collected  and  Arranged  by  George 
IV.  E.  Russell.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.  $2.25.)  This  is  a 
new  edition  of  Arnold's  letters.  They 
cover  a  space  of  forty  years  and  touch 
upon  almost  every  important  subject  of 
public  thought  during  those  years.  Mat- 
thew Arnold  was  a  charming  letter  writer 
whose  mind  played  through  his  pen  with 
unhindered  freedom  and  sympathy.  It 
is  a  genuine  treat  to  follow  him  by  means 
of  these  varying  epistles  through  youth 
and  manhood,  and  into  the  autumn  of 
life.     Pie  died  before  he  grew  old. 

Literary  Hearthstones.  By  Marion 
Harland.  Two  Volumes.  John  Knox 
and  Hannah  More.  (New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50  the  volume.) 
Beautiful  twin  volumes  in  a  neat  box, 
beautiful  print,  paper,  binding,  illustra- 
tions, beautiful  literature,  is  a  cluster  of 
phrases  that  fairly  describes  Marion  Har- 
land's  studies  of  the  "  hearthstones  "  of 
John  Knox  and  Hannah  More.  In  fact, 
hearthstones  have  little  to  do  with  the 
chatty,  rambling,  yet  altogether  pleasing 
sketches  in  which  book-dust  becomes 
diamand-dust  and  makes  the  pages  shine 
splendidior  vitro.  These  dainty  and  at- 
tractive volumes  are  just  suited  for  pres- 
entation, a  gift  to  make  glad  the  heart  of 
a  friend. 
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Paul,  The  Man,  The  Missionary 
and  The  Teacher.  By  Orello  Cone, 
D.D.  (The  Macmillan  Company. 
$2.00.)  This  Life  of  the  great  Apostle, 
written  from  an  entirely  free  and  critical 
standpoint,  is  intended  to  embody  the 
conclusions  rather  than  the  processes 
of  the  best  recognized  scholarship.  Be- 
ginning with  the  formative  influences 
and  personal  traits  of  the  Apostle  it 
passes  to  the  critical  event  of  his  career, 
his  conversion.  Dr.  Cone  brings  this 
event  before  his  readers  in  its  right  rela- 
tions by  describing  it  as  "  the  most  im- 
portant event  in  Christian  history,  next 
to  the  birth  of  Jesus."  He  objects  to 
Weizsaher's  description  of  his  conver- 
sion as  "  sudden,"  and  proceeds  to  de- 
velop his  explanation  of  the  Apostle's 
conversion.  Without  claiming  that  it 
came  about  in  an  altogether  natural  way, 
he  calls  attention  to  certain  predisposing 
circumstances  and  conditions  in  the 
Apostle's  previous  history.  The  "  rev- 
elation "  which  the  Apostle  himself  in- 
sists on  he  is  disposed  to  credit  to  some 
physico-psychological  experiences  which 
resulted  in  the  intensification  of  elements 
that  had  been  prominent  in  his  previous 
normal  thinking.  He  throws  similar  un- 
certainty over  the  "  revelation  "  which 
Paul  says  (Gal.  ii,  2)  called  him  to  Je- 
rusalem to  act  against  the  Judaizers.  The 
critical  passage  (I.  Cor.  ix,  1),  "Am  I 
not  an  Apostle?  Have  I  not  seen  the 
Lord  ? "  receives  a  similar  minimizing 
construction.  When  we  turn  to  the 
Apostle's  doctrine  of  the  Person  of 
Christ  we  read  that  while  "  the  glorious 
existence  and  celestial  rank  of  Christ  as 
the  archetypal,  heavenly  man,  prior  to 
his  appearance  in  the  flesh,  are  funda- 
mental tenets  of  the  Apostle's  Christol- 
ogy,"  still  it  goes  without  saying  "  that 
the  Trinitarian  dogma  has  no  standing 
in  the  thought  of  the  Apostle."  Yet 
Christ  is  to  the  Apostle  a  supernatural 
being,  and  the  author  of  a  supernatural 
salvation.  In  this  limited  notice  we  can- 
not go  into  details.  The  fault  of  the 
book  is  the  author's  tendency  to  critical 
reservations.  We  have  given  some  ex- 
amples. We  will  add  another  as  char- 
acteristic. In  reviewing  the  Apostle's 
doctrine  of  justification,  Dr.  Cone  re- 
marks (p.  368)  : 

"  The  validity  and  permanent  value  of  the 
doctrine  must  be  questioned  by  any  one  who 


is  not  convinced  that  the  Pauline  representa- 
tive atonement  accords  with  the  facts  of  hu- 
man nature  and  experience.  To  one  who  be- 
lieves in  the  continuity  of  character,  and  who 
cannot  accept  the  teaching  that,  on  condition 
of  faith  in  the  doctrine  that  another  has  suf- 
fered for  his  sins  and  given  his  soul  for  him, 
his  life  can  be  arbitrarily  severed  at  the  point 
where  faith  emerges,  and  the  consequences  of 
his  past  acts  annulled,  the  theory  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  must  appear  as  a  speculation 
which  is  not  to  be  taken  seriously." 

These  illustrations,  however,  do  not  make 
a  fair  impression  of  the  merits  of  the 
work,  which  are  not  small,  such  as  the 
author's  general  candor  and  critical  accu- 
racy of  his  wide  learning  and  broad  pres- 
entation of  his  subject  on  all  sides,  not 
omitting  the  great  work  of  the  Apostle  as 
the  missionary  of  the  New  Testament 
history. 

An  Epitome  of  the  History  of 
Medicine.  By  Roswell  Park,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Buffalo. 
Second  Edition.  (The  F.  A.  Davis  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago.) A  most  fascinating  book,  inas- 
much as  it  exhibits  not  only  the  condition 
of  medicine  as  a  science  in  all  ages,  but 
sets  forth  the  ideas  that  have  dominated 
the  world  in  different  periods,  cramping 
and  stifling  investigation  at  times.  As  the 
author  most  truly  says,  "  the  history  of 
medicine  is  inseparable  from  a  considera- 
tion of  the  various  notions  and  beliefs 
that  have  at  times  shaken  the  very  foun- 
dation of  Christendom  and  the  Church. 
Great  research  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
personal  surroundings  and  character  of 
each  of  the  noted  men,  called  the  ancients, 
and  the  systems  in  vogue  in  their 
times ;  and  it  is  made  more  interesting  by 
illustrations  showing  the  sort  of  instru- 
ments, or  rather  no  instruments,  they  had 
to  work  with.  The  sketches  of  those 
nearer  our  time  are  given  with  illustrative 
portraits,  and  a  book  made  up  of  these 
alone  would  be  valuable,  and  as  there  is 
a  sort  of  foundation  belief  that  "  doctors 
will  disagree,"  it  is  pleasant  to  record 
that  full  credit  is  given  to  men  of  differ- 
ing "  schools."  We  do  not  see  how  any 
physician,  who  aspires  to  be  up  to  date, 
can  allow  himself  to  be  without  a  copy  of 
a  book  that  fills  a  unique  niche  in  the  gal- 
lery of  really  valuable  works. 

Later  Love  Letters  of  a  Musician. 
By  Myrtle  Reed.     (New  York:  G.  P, 
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Putnam's  Sons.  $1.75.)  Gentle,  ten- 
der and  sweet,  these  letters  fill  a  place  of 
their  own.  They  have  the  honeyed  mo- 
notony of  a  lonesome,  droning  bee.  There 
may  be  too  much  of  this  for  most  tastes ; 
but  somehow  the  reader  is  likely  to  hang 
on  until  the  song  is  sung.  Pretty  pic- 
tures of  nature  done  in  low  tones,  mild 
lyrical  moods  fitted  to  a  minor  scheme  of 
expression,  sketches  in  sentimental 
strokes — a  pot  poitrri,  indeed,  of  delicate 
things  dreamily  presented — make  up  a 
little  book  somewhat  more  than  merely 
readable  to  which  only  mixed  meta- 
phors properly  apply. 

Christianity  in  the  Apostolic 
Age.  By  George  T.  Purves,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  recently  Professor  of  New 
Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis  in 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.)  The 
trend  of  recent  New  Testament  Criticism 
has  been  toward  the  acceptance  of  the 
dates  to  which  tradition  has  assigned  the 
origin  of  the  sources.  The  problem  of 
criticism  is  therefore  the  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  books  themselves  and  to  es- 
timate their  value  as  historical  sources. 
This  is  the  storm-center  of  New  Testa- 
ment study  at  the  present  day.  Dr. 
Purves's  book  may  be  described  as  a 
strong,  enthusiastic  and  captivating  de- 
fense of  Apostolic  Christianity  as  "  the 
normal  and  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus."  His  position  is 
that  if  the  early  dates  of  the  origin  of  the 
books  be  established,  it  is  "  impossible 
to  account  for  the  rise  and  course  of 
Christianity  except  by  the  recognition  of 
those  supernatural  facts  and  forces  to 
which  the  books  themselves  testify."  In 
accordance  with  this  conclusion  we  find 
him  arranging  and  collating  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Apostolic  writers  until  we 
have  a  reasonable  history  from  the  rise 
of  Christianity  in  Jerusalem  to  the  close 
of  the  age.  There  is  little  of  the  polem- 
ical character  in  the  book.  The  author 
does  not  seek  so  much  to  demolish  op- 
posing theories  as  to  exhibit  the  reason- 
able grounds  on  which  rests  the  tradi- 
tional view  of  Apostolic  Christianity. 
He  can,  however,  dissent  with  emphasis 
from  opinions  which  either  ignore  or 
misconstrue  the  facts.  His  confidence  in 
Luke's  record  in  the  Acts  is  in  strong 
contrast  to  certain  objections  that  in  re- 


cent times  have  been  offered  against 
that  writer's  accuracy.  His  vigorous 
criticism  of  Professor  Ramsay's  at- 
tractive South-Galatian  theory  is  very 
convincing,  so  loyal  is  it  to  the  facts.  The 
authenticity  and  integrity  of  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles  are  defended  in  a  mas- 
terly array  of  the  evidences.  The  learn- 
ing which  the  book  reveals  is  never  ob- 
truded. The  processes  are  often  sup- 
pressed in  the  service  of  brevity  and 
clearness,  yet  the  number  and  variety  of 
authors  cited  show  the  work  to  be  the 
ripe  product  of  long  and  patient  study. 
For  saneness  of  judgment,  for  grasp  of 
New  Testament  problems  and  for  at- 
tractiveness of  presentation,  when  we 
consider  the  purpose  and  limits  of  the 
book,  it  is  quite  the  best  in  its  field.  The 
Appendix  contains  a  scholarly  disserta- 
tion on  the  Chronology  of  the  Apostolic 
Age,  and  there  follow  a  selected  Bibliog- 
raphy and  a  complete  Index. 

William  F.  Moulton.  A  Memoir, 
by  W.  Fiddian  Moulton,  with  a  Chapter 
on  Biblical  Work  and  Opinions,  by 
James  Hope  Moulton.  (E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Co.  $2.50.)  This  is  the  record  of  one 
of  the  most  influential  of  the  recent  Eng- 
lish Methodists  written  by  his  two  sons. 
He  was  closely  connected  with  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  Methodists  in  Eng- 
land, first  through  the  Missionary  Col- 
lege at  Richmond  and  later  through  his 
life-work  in  founding  and  developing  the 
Methodist  Public  School  at  Cambridge, 
The  Leys,  with  which  the  son  who  takes 
the  working  over  in  the  preparation  of 
this  volume  was  also  connected.  The 
last  five  years  of  his  life,  after  his  elec- 
tion as  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Con- 
ference, were  busy  with  public  service,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try to  attend  the  Quadrennial  General 
Conference  of  American  Methodism, 
held  at  Omaha  in  the  spring  of  1892. 
Nothing,  however,  brought  him  more 
prominently  before  the  public  than  his 
scholarly  activity  and  enthusiastic  co- 
operation in  the  Revision  of  the  Bible, 
which  he  helped  in  by  his  fine  scholarship, 
as  well  as  by  his  wide  and  prevailing  in- 
fluence among  the  Methodists.  The  vol- 
ume is  an  interesting  and  valuable  mem- 
oir of  a  distinguished  Methodist  scholar 
and  of  a  very  interesting  man,  who  held 
his  place  strongly,  made  it  a  large  one 
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and  achieved  a  catholic  recognition 
among  the  leaders  of  British  Christianity. 

Theaters,  their  Safety  from  Fire 
and  Panic,  their  Comfort  and 
Healthfulness.  By  William  Paul 
Gerhard,  C.E.  (Boston:  Bates  &  Guild 
Company.)  Mr.  Gerhard  is  a  consult- 
ing engineer  for  sanitary  works,  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Public  Health  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  author  of  several  excel- 
lent treaties  and  papers  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  public  safety  and  sanitation. 
The  present  volume  deals  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  proper  construction  of  the- 
aters with  regard  to  their  healthfulness 
and  their  safety  in  case  of  fire  or  acci- 
dental panic.  It  is  a  carefully  and  ac- 
curately prepared  statement  of  the  con- 
ditions to  be  met,  and  the  best  means  of 
meeting  them.  The  ventilation  of  the- 
aters and  the  arrangement  of  the  ways 
of  ingress  and  egress  are  particularly 
well  handled. 

Religion  of  Israel  to  the  Exile. 
By  Karl  Budde,  D.D.,  Professor  of  The- 
ology in  Strassburg.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  $1.50.)  The  Divine  Discipline 
of  Israel.  By  G.  Buchanan  Gray,  Lec- 
turer in  Hebrew  and  0.  T.  Theology  in 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford.  (Imported 
by  the  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25.) 
These  two  volumes  present  similar  con- 
clusions as  to  the  same  critical  problem, 
approached  from  opposite  directions. 
The  first  is  the  Fourth  Series  of  Ameri- 
can Lectures  on  the  History  of  Religions. 
The  lecturer,  Professor  Budde,  of  Strass- 
burg,  concedes  that  the  earlier  and  pa- 
triarchal portions  of  Genesis  are  wholly 
unhistorical,  but  makes  a  stand  for  the 
general  validity  of  the  history  of  Israel 
in  Egypt,  with,  however,  many  reserva- 
tions, modifications  and  exceptions.  Ja- 
hoveh  was  the  local  divinity  of  the  Ken- 
ites,  into  which  tribe  Moses  married,  and 
accepting  their  god,  Jahu,  taught  the  Is- 
raelites the  same  faith.  The  ten  com- 
mandments date  from  a  later  period  than 
that  assigned  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  im- 
ply a  far  more  advanced  stage  of  moral 
and  religious  development  than  obtained 
at  the  Exodus.  The  first  step  into  the 
new  faith  was  taken  because  the  tribes 
credited  Moses's  preaching  that  Jaho- 
veh  was  able  and  willing  as  a  god  of  war 
to  deliver  Israel  from  bondage.  Thus  at 
its  beginning  this  religion  was  developed 


out  of  the  most  heterogeneous  elements. 
It  expanded  to  a  true  universalism  in  the 
deutero-Isaiah,  and,  at  last  with  the  con- 
summation of  revelation  in  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ.  These  meager  hints  will 
show  at  least  the  general  direction  taken 
by  Professor  Budde,  and  what  his  posi- 
tion is  on  the  problem  of  Old  Testament 
history  and  criticism.  Mr.  Buchanan 
Gray,  in  his  three  Lectures  on  the 
"  Growth  of  Ideas  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment," does  not  have  occasion  to  declare 
himself  definitely  on  as  many  critical 
points  as  Professor  Budde.  As  far  as  he 
goes  his  position  is  substantially  the 
same ;  for  example,  as  to  the  late  period 
that  must  be  assigned  to  the  giving  of  the 
law,  the  local  character  of  Jahoveh, 
the  assertion  that  the  decalogue  recog- 
nizes other  gods  and  that  the  Israelites 
of  that  period  were  not  monotheists  but 
monolatrists — that  is,  they  believed  in 
many  gods,  but  worshiped  only  one, 
pure  monotheism  being  a  development 
yet  in  the  far  distant  future.  The  inter- 
est of  these  lectures  centers  in  their  revo- 
lutionary conception  of  the  gradual  evo- 
lution of  religious  ideas.  On  the  theory 
presented  the  illuminating  and  inspiring 
influence  of  immediate  revelation  counts 
for  nothing.  The  author  goes  as  far  as 
to  assert  that  "  probably  a  perfectly  dis- 
tinct perception  of  the  claims  of  '  univer- 
sal morality '  was  not  reached  by  the 
Jews  within  the  period  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament." 

A  New  Study  of  the  Sonnets  of 
Shakespeare.  By  Parke  Godzvin.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.25.)  If 
Shakespeare's  sonnets  are  as  obscure  in 
meaning  and  as  difficult  to  understand  as 
nearly  all  the  "  studies  "  and  "  elucida- 
tions "  of  them  would  seem  to  imply, 
they  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to 
waste  precious  time  over  or  to  worry 
one's  head  about.  We  have  had  scores 
of  essays  on  the  sonnets — essays  good, 
bad,  indifferent  and  meaningless — and  it 
may  or  may  not  be  high  praise  to  say 
that  Mr.  Godwin's  is  among  the  few  very 
best.  But  whether  we  accept  or  reject 
his  interpretations  we  cannot  escape  the 
pleasure  imparted  by  his  clear,  direct  and 
beautifully  crisp  style.  His  book  is  a 
study  based  on  an  attempt  to  apply  "  in- 
ternal evidence  "  to  the  sonnets  and  thus 
make  them  self-explanatory,  which  is  cer- 
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tainly  the  one  sensible  plan  of  examina- 
tion ;  and  in  aid  of  this  process  Mr.  God- 
win calls  in  the  history  of  Shakespeare's 
time  and  the  conditions  under  which  the 
sonnets  were  probably  written.  It  is  a 
very  interesting  and  valuable  study. 

The  Works  of  Edward  Everett 
Hale,  Library  Edition.  Vol.  VIII. 
Addresses  and  Essays.  (Boston:  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.)  With  a  fine  frontis- 
piece portrait  of  Dr.  Hale  in  his  library 
this  volume  is,  of  course,  attractive  be- 
fore one  reaches  the  literature.  Dr. 
Hale's  essays  are  strong,  wholesome  food 
for  the  mind  and  soul.  They  are  pre- 
sented here  in  their  final  form,  and  in  a 
dress  which  was  due  them,  beautiful 
print,  paper  and  binding.  No  American 
library  is  complete  without  the  works  of 
Dr.  Hale,  whose  personality,  style  and  in- 
fluence are  intensely  and  soundly  patri- 
otic. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selborne 
in  the  County  of  Southampton.  By 
Gilbert  White.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  $1.50.)  The  "Li- 
brary of  English  Classics,"  edited  by  Mr. 
A.  W.  Pollard,  has  been  enriched  by  the 
addition  of  White's  Selborne,  which 
makes  one  of  the  most  attractive  volumes 
in  the  series.  We  need  not  say  a  word 
about  this  masterpiece  of  literature,  ob- 
servation and  description.  Gilbert  White 
set  the  pace  for  all  his  successors  in  the 
charming  field  so  engagingly  sketched 
in  his  letters.  The  present  edition  of  his 
work  seems  to  us  admirably  adapted  to 
popular  use.  It  is  large,  well  printed, 
uniform  in  binding  with  the  other  vol- 
umes of  "  The  English  Classics "  and 
furnished  with  a  good  index. 

The  Foundations  of  the  Creed.  By 
Harvey  Goodwin,  D.D.,  D.C.L.,  Lord 
Bishop  of  Carlisle.  (E.  P.  Dutton. 
$2.50.)  This  is  the  third  edition  of  a 
work  which  in  the  first  and  second  com- 
manded most  respectful  attention,  our 
friendly  reviewer  going  so  far  as  to  call 
it  "  The  Modern  Pearson  on  the  Creed." 
Higher  praise  could  not  be  given  than 
this.  We  repeal  it  as  bring  the  exact 
word  which  accurately  describes  the 
book.  It  has  much  of  the  breadth, 
strength  and  all  around  considcrateness 
of  Pearson,  but  applied  to  a  much  more 
modern  aspect  of  unbelief  and  specula- 
tive difficulty  than  can  be  expected  in  a 


book  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old. 

Pike  and  Cutlass.  Hero  Tales  of 
Our  Navy.  By  George  Gibbs.  (Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.)  The 
great  deeds  of  our  naval  officers  and  men 
are  here  told  very  attractively.  From 
Paul  Jones  down  to  Dewey,  the  heroes  of 
the  ships  are  sketched.  Decatur,  Hull, 
Farragut  and  the  rest  pass  before  us  with 
their  splendid  victories.  Mr.  Gibbs  has 
a  terse  and  vigorous  style  well  suited  to 
condensing  a  story  so  that  in  a  few  words 
we  have  it  all.  His  book  is  a  good  one 
for  our  boys  to  read.  Every  page  glows 
with  patriotism,  and  the  heat  of  manly 
energy.  There  are  some  excellent  illus- 
trations by  the  author. 

Flashes  of  Wit  and  Humor.  By 
Robert  Waters.  (New  York:  Edgar  S. 
Werner  &  Supply  Company.  $1.00.) 
In  this  little  book  the  author  has  cleverly 
put  together  a  great  number  of  the  best 
witticisms  and  spurts  of  humor  indulged 
in  by  the  most  delightful  geniuses  of  the 
world.  The  pages  twinkle  with  keen 
verbal  thrusts  and  masterly  parries  of 
repartee.  Humor  and  wit  are  distin- 
guished one  from  the  other,  yet  they  fre- 
quently coalesce  and  become  one.  It  is 
a  jolly  book,  good  for  the  digestion  and 
affording  a  fine  tonic  for  the  mind. 

Railroad  Operations.  By  J.  Shirley 
Eaton.  ( New  York :  Railroad  Ga- 
zette.) The  author  of  this  work  is  the 
statistician  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Rail- 
road, and  a  glance  at  his  work  will  sat- 
isfy the  critic  that  he  thoroughly  under- 
stands his  subject.  While  the  book  is 
too  technical  for  ordinary  readers,  it 
should  be  of  a  great  service  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  railroad  science,  and  it 
constitutes  in  itself  a  most  impressive 
proof  of  the  size  and  complexity  of  the 
science  which  our  practical  men  have 
quietly  developed. 

The  Amateur's  Practical  Garden- 
Book.  Containing  the  Simplest  Direc- 
tions for  the  Growing  of  the  Commonest 
Things  About  the  House  and  Garden. 
By  C.  E.  Hnnn  and  L.  H.  Bailey.  (New 
York:  The  Maemillan  Company.  $1.00.) 
A  good  book  for  reference  in  studying 
the  needs  of  ordinary  plants  and  flowers, 
'their  culture  and  their  protection  from 
enemies.  Amateur  gardeners  will  find  it 
of  great  help  in  many  ways. 
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The  Fortunes  of  War.  By  Elisa- 
beth N.  Barrow.  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  $1.25.)  This  is  a  short  tale, 
and  a  very  good  one,  with  a  tremendous 
overweight  of  title-page,  which  we  have 
not  room  to  copy.  It  is  a  story  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  romantic  to  a  degree 
and  very  charmingly  told  in  the  form  of 
letters  and  journals  written  by  Kather- 
ine,  daughter  of  Major-General  James 
Patison,  for  the  benefit  of  her  cousin, 
Mistress  Dorothea  Engel,  of  Carthmoor 
Hall,  Northumberland,  England. 

An  Eventful  Knight.  By  Clara 
Parker.  (New  York:  Doubleday  &  Mc- 
Clure  Company.  50  cents.)  This  is  a 
bright  and  breezy  little  comedy  of  a 
Western  mining  town.  To  read  it  is  to 
lose  all  facial  repose  and  pass  into  a 
state  of  silly  hilarity.  Just  why  one 
should  be  amused  by  such  nonsense  is  not 
to  the  point.  A  slight  love-story  trickles 
through  the  scene. 

The  Valley  of  the  Great  Shadow. 
By  Annie  E.  Holdsworth  (Mrs.  Lee- 
Hamilton.)  (Chicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone 
&  Co.  $1.25.)  This  is  a  fanciful  story 
in  some  of  its  features,  but  in  the  main 
its  interest  holds  exceedingly  well.  The 
author's  style  is  bright  and  fluently  brisk, 
giving  a  distinct  charm  to  the  many  de- 
scriptions of  mountain  scenery  and  ad- 
venture scattered  through  the  pages.  A 
pretty  love  story  is  prettily  presented, 
and  the  fanciful  procession  in  the  great 
valley  of  shadow  adds  a  certain  half 
gruesome  magnetism  to  it.  A  book  to 
be  read  lightly  and  lightly  tossed  aside. 

The  Young  Puritans  in  Captiv- 
ity. By  Mary  P.  Wells  Smith.  (Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Co.)  History  is 
pleasantly  commixed  with  fiction  in  this 
story  of  King  Philip's  War.  Three  Eng- 
lish children  are  captives  in  the  hands 
of  Philip's  savages,  and  their  adventures 
are  graphically  narrated  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  a  fair  impression  of  the  trials  to 
which  the  white  settlers  in  early  Puri- 
tan days  were  subjected.  Young  people 
will  be  both  interested  and  instructed  by 
reading  the  story. 

True  Limits  of  Ritual  in  the 
Church.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  This  is  a  series  of  eight  papers 
on  the  ritualistic  question  in  the  Church 
of  England,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Linklater,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity, 


Stroud  Green,  who  writes  the  Intro- 
ductory Essay.  The  papers  are  intended 
to  offer  a  defense  of  the  High  Church  po- 
sition. Their  value  and  interest  is  that 
they  come  from  representative  clergymen 
in  that  wing  of  the  English  Church,  and 
may  be  accepted  as  a  fair  expression  of 
the  High  Anglican  position  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Work  and  Play.  Talks  to  College 
Students.  By  John  E.  Bradley,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Late  President  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege. (Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
$1.00.)  Dr.  Bradley's  talks  here  brought 
together  in  a  book  are  well  worth  pre- 
serving for  their  intrinsic  educational 
value.  They  are  genuine  college  lectures 
by  a  man  of  rich  and  ripe  experience  in 
educational  fields.  They  are  brim  full 
of  strong  commonsense  applied  frankly 
and  practically  to  such  subjects  as  Work, 
Play,  Habit,  Health,  etc.  Every  page 
has  its  fertilizing  thought,  its  helpful  sug- 
gestion for  the  young  mind.  It  is  a 
wholesome  and  encouraging  book. 

Christian  Dogmatics.  By  Rev. 
John  Macpherson,  M.A.  (Imported 
by  Charles  Scribners'  Sons.  $3.00.)  The 
motive  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  students 
and  readers  with  a  general  work  on  the- 
ology in  one  volume.  It  is  done  in  a 
thorough,  systematic  way,  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  conservative,  moderate 
Calvinism,  which  holds  too  sturdily  to 
the  Reformation  theology  to  show  any 
stain  of  such  modern  speculations  as 
Evolution.  It  gives  a  good  account  of 
the  older  controversies,  especially  of  the 
strong  points  of  the  Reformed  theology 
as  against  the  Roman  Catholic,  but  is 
very  defective  in  the  statement  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  thinking  of  the  last 
century. 

Minnesota  Plant  Life.  By  Con- 
zvay  MacMillan.  This  is  the  report  of  a 
Botanical  Survey  made  by  order  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  It  appears,  from  the  super- 
ficial examination  that  we  have  been  able 
to  give  it,  a  work  of  value  to  students  of 
botany.  The  author  attempts  to  cover 
the  ground  indicated  by  the  title  of  his 
book,  with  scholarly  caution  andcare,  giv- 
ing a  strong  outline  of  what  is  known  of 
the  life  history  of  plants,  and  applies  it 
particularly  to  the  plants  of  Minnesota. 
Many     illustrations     from     photographs 
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and  cuts  in  the  text  aid  the  student  in 
understanding  the  theories  and  descrip- 
tions offered. 

In  Cap  and  Bells.  By  Owen  Sea- 
man. (New  York:  John  Lane.  $1.25.) 
Some  of  the  satire  in  Mr.  Seaman's  verse 
is  capital,  if  not  great.  It  is  here  quite 
as  notably  fine  as  in  his  preceding  vol- 
umes. A  rare  felicity  in  choosing  his 
shining  marks  and  a  certainty  of  aim  in 
hitting  them  make  his  grotesque  imita- 
tions often  seem  as  effective  as  the  orig- 
inals. Between  the  extremes  of  sober 
seriousness  and  clownish  fooling  he  os- 
cillates, always  much  nearer  the  latter, 
and  in  a  few  places  he  rubs  dangerous- 
ly close  to  offensive  personality.  But 
even  then  he  is  captivating  with  his  ab- 
surdities, which  just  miss  the  keenest 
play  of  wit. 

The  Seekers.  By  Stanley  Waterloo. 
( Chicago :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 
$1.25.)  Mr.  Stanley  Waterloo  tells  a 
story  in  a  pleasing  style,  and  there  is  al- 
ways agood  tide  of  interest  setting  toward 
the  end  as  one  reads.  The  present  story 
deals  with  "  faith-cure  "  and  "  Christian 
Science  "  fads,  with  a  strong  touch  of 
patent  medicine  business ;  but  there  is  a 
slender,  cleverly  constructed  plot,  a  well 
presented  love  affair  and  some  acceptable 
humor.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Chicago, 
and  in  the  end  the  story  has  a  good 
moral  effect.  An  hour  may  be  pleasant- 
ly spent  with  The  Seekers;  if  it  is  not 
Mr._  Waterloo's  best  work  it  is,  at  least, 
above  the  average  of  current  novels ;  and 
in  both  style  and  dramatic  construction 
it  has  strong  merit. 

The  Listening  Child.  A  Selection 
from  the  Stores  of  English  Verse,  made 
for  the  Youngest  Readers  and  Hearers, 
by  Lucy  W.  Thatcher,  with  An  Intro- 
ductory Note  by  Thomas  Wcntivorth 
Higginson.  (New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company.)  The  descriptive  title 
sets  out  the  aim  of  this  book;  and  the 
aim  has  been  carried  out,  we  think, 
with  admirable  wisdom.  It  is  a  collec- 
tion drawn  from  the  whole  body  of  Eng- 
lish verse,  and  will  be  found  useful  and 
interesting  to  grown  people,  as  well  as 
children. 

While  Sewing  Sandals.  Talks  of  a 
Telugu  Pari  a  Tribe.  By  Jim  ma  Rau- 
schenbusch-Clough,  Ph.D..  Member  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Brit- 


ain and  Ireland.  (New  York:  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Company.  $1.50.)  These 
are  curious  stories  of  the  Madigas,  a  low- 
ly tribe  of  South  Indian  Parias,  retold  by 
a  woman  who  has  had  unusual  oppor- 
tunities to  study  Oriental  life.  The  le- 
gends and  tales  here  presented  the  author 
took  from  the  lips  of  the  people.  They 
give  many  fresh  glimpses  of  the  life,  hab- 
its and  cults  of  these  humble  workers  in 
leather — the  tanners  and  sandal-sewers 
of  the  Telugu  country.  The  growth  and 
effect  of  Christianity  in  that  old  land  is 
sketched  lightly  but  most  instructively 
in  passing. 

Flower  of  the  Wilderness.  By  A. 
G.  Flympton.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.)  This  is  another  of  Miss  Plymp- 
ton's  delightful  stories  for  the  young, 
dealing  with  New  England  Puritan  days. 
It  is  charmingly  written,  and  the  illus- 
trations by  the  author  are  excellent. 

The  Beacon  Prize  Medals.  Out 
with  the  Tide  and  Other  Stories. 
By  Albert  Bigelozv  Paine.  (New  York : 
Baker,  Taylor  Company.)  Twenty-five 
spirited  short  stories  with  six  good  illus- 
trations make  up  this  genuinely  captivat- 
ing book  for  young  folks  who  have 
passed  the  childhood  period. 

The  Story  of  the  Treasure-Seek- 
ers. By  E.  Nesbit.  ( New  York :  Fred- 
erick A.  Stokes  Company.)  The  ad- 
ventures of  some  children  in  their  absurd 
search  for  a  fortune  is  told  with  great 
cleverness.  While  parts  of  the  book 
will  appeal  less  to  American  children 
than  to  those  of  England,  the  fun  will 
be  appreciated  by  every  reader.  There 
are  many  good  pictures  by  Gordon 
Browne  and  Lewis  Baumer. 

J* 
Literary   Notes. 

Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  has  resigned  the  edi- 
torship of  Frank  Leslie's  Popular  Monthly. 

....Daniel  Fish,  secretary  of  the  Minneap- 
olis Public  Library  Board,  is  shortly  to  have 
published  a  bibliographical  account  of  all  the 
books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

The  first  number  of  The  World's  Work, 

the  new  monthly  magazine  under  the  editor- 
ship of  Walter  H.  Page,  will  be  out  about  the 
20th  of  this  month.     It  claims  to  have  a  differ 
ent  ideal  from  all  existing  periodicals. 

...."Slavery  in  Our  Times,"  an  inquiry 
into  the  results  of  modern  industrialism,  i^  the 
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latest  book  on  which  Count  Tolstoy  has  been 
now  engaged  for  some  months.  The  funda- 
mental idea  of  the  book  is  the  negation  of  co- 
ercion. It  .will  be  published  in  America  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

....The  prospectus  for  The  Evangelist  for 
the  twentieth  century  is  at  hand.  In  a  person- 
al note  accompanying  it,  the  editor  says: 
"  When  the  question  is  being  mooted  whether 
there  is  any  longer  need  for  the  religious  news- 
paper, we  are  resolved  upon  making  The  Evan- 
gelist more  than  ever  religious." 

Joel   Chandler  Harris   has   retired   from 

his  editorial  position  on  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion to  devote  his  entire  time  to  book  writing. 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  are  going  to  bring  out 
some  of  his  books  this  fall.  Mrs.  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson  is  also  to  bring  out  through  the 
same  publishers  a  book  entitled  "  A  Woman 
Tenderfoot."  and  Mr.  Henry  George,  Jr.,  has 
completed  the  life  of  his  father,  upon  which  he 
has  been  writing  for  a  number  of  years. 

Rev.  Marcus  S.  Bergmann,  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  London  City  Mission  Society,  has 
just  published  a  complete  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  the  "  Yiddish,"  or  Jewish  jargon  language. 
It  is  claimed  that  millions  of  Jews  are  prac- 
tically unacquainted  with  the  Scriptures  be- 
cause they  are  not  sufficiently  versed  in  the 
classical  Hebrew,  or  are  too  poor  to  buy  the 
Hebrew  Bibles  with  commentaries  from  the 
Talmuds  and  the  Rabbins,  which  seem  to  be 
the  only  editions  issued  by  the  Jewish  pub- 
lishing houses.  Separate  editions  have  also 
been  published  of  the  New  Testament,  as  also 
of  the  four  gospels,  Romans,  Galatians  and 
Hebrews.  Of  Hebrews  alone  47,o°o  copies 
have  been  distributed  among  the  Jews  of  the 
East.  The  Czar  has  granted  the  Society  the 
privilege  of  freely  circulating  this  translation 
throughout  the  Empire. 

The  Germans  and  the  English  have  re- 
cently completed  the  publication  of  their  two 
biographical  works  on  a  large  scale.  The  title 
of  the  German  work  is  "  Allgemeine  Deutsche 
Biographic"  and  of  the  English,  "  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography."  The  concluding  sixty- 
third  volume  of  this  latter  work  has  lately 
been  issued.  The  editor  of  this  magnificent 
venture  has  been  since  1883  Leslie  Stephens, 
who  since  1891  has  been  aided  by  Sidney  Lee 
as  co-editor.  .  The  total  number  of  contributors 
has  been  653.  Since  Rose's  "  New  General 
Biographical  Dictionary  "  of  1847  England  has 
not  seen  a  work  like  the  present.  It  contains 
a  total  of  29,108  pages  and  gives  the  lives  of 
29,120  famous  men  and  women  of  England. 
The  largest  amount  of  space  to  one  individual 
are  49  pages,  assigned  to  Shakespeare.  The 
centuries  are  variously  represented.  The  ninth 
and  the  tenth  were  the  poorest  in  great  names, 
and  the  seventh  was  twice  as  rich  in  this  re- 
spect as  the  ninth,  and  the  tenth  has  a  much 
more  meager  representation  than  the  sixth  or 
the  eighth.  From  the  tenth  century  the  in- 
crease is  very  rapid,  the  largest  growth  be- 
ing shown  by  the  nineteenth.  On  an  average 
one  name  in  5,000  has  found  a  place  in  this 
monumental  work. 


Pebbles. 

Irish  Cook  (to  milkman)  :  "  What  makes 
you  come  so  early  of  late?  You  used  to  be 
behind   before." — Life. 

. ..  .Getting  There  Late. — Count  von  Wal- 
dersee  may  assure  himself  of  the  sincere  sym- 
pathy of  Admiral  Sampson. — The  Baltimore 
American. 

.  ..  .Ethel:  "  When  a  man  talks  all  by  him- 
self what  is  that  called?"  Mamma:  "Why, 
that's  called  a  '  monologue.'  "  "  Oh,  I  see. 
When  the  cat  gets  to  talking  on  the  back  fence, 
that's  a  'catalogue,'  isn't  it?" — Philadelphia 
Record. 

Maud  Muller,  in  the  summer  sun, 
Golfed  like  sixty  and  called  it  fun. 
"  Oh,  Judge,"  demurely  faltered  she, 
"  Will  you  kindly  make  a  tee  for  me?  " 
But  the  Judge  replied,  with  manner  bland, 
"  My  dear  Miss  Muller,  I  haven't  the  sand !  " 
And  Maud  concealed  her  wounded  heart, 
Laughed  and  said,  "  You  think  you're  smart!  " 
— Detroit  Journal. 

. ..  .Skribbler  (just  finished  reading  a  let- 
ter) :  "  Ah,  another  contribution  rejected." 
Felton:  "Give  any  reason  for  returning  it?" 
Skribbler:  "  No ;  merely  says  it  is  balderdash 
and  that  the  writer  shows  signs  of  dementia." 
Felton:  "  But  that  is  terrible.  You  are  not 
going  to  stand  an  insult  like  that?"  Skrib- 
bler: "  Oh,  that's  all  right.  I  don't  mind  such 
a  little  thing  as  that.  But  if  he  had  sent  word 
that  it  was  '  not  available,'  I  might  have  some 
reason  for  getting  mad  and  doing  mischief." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Detective:  "  Did  you  see  a  man  and  woman 
driving  past  here  in  a  buggy  about  an  hour 
ago?"  Mrs.  Blank:  "Yes."  Detective:  "Ah, 
we're  getting  on  the  track  of  them !  What 
kind  of  a  horse  was  it?  "  Mrs.  Blank:  "  They 
were  driving  so  fast  I  didn't  notice  that.  But 
the  woman  had  on  a  Scotch  mohair  and  wool 
jacket  of  turquoise  blue,  last  year's  style,  with 
stitched  lines,  a  white  pique  skirt  with  deep 
circular  flounce ;  a  satin  straw  hat,  tilted  and 
rather  flat,  trimmed  with  hydrangeas  and  loops 
of  pale  blue  surah,  and  her  hair  was  done  up 
pompadour.  That's  all  I  had  time  to  see." — 
Exchange. 

Easy. — "Mr.      Green,      this      is      Mr. 

Greene."  "  Glad  to  know  you,  Mr.  Greene. 
You  spell  it  with  an  e,  I  believe?"  "Yes. 
You  spell  it  without  the  e,  I  infer?  "  "  I  do.  I 
am  just  plain  Green."  "  Well,  I  am  just  as 
plain  a  Greene  as  you  are  a  plain  Green." 
"  I  think  not.  The  Greenes  with  the  e  evi- 
dently wish  to  be  distinguished  from  the  plain 
Greens.  That's  why  they  put  on  the  e."  "  I 
think  not.  The  Greens  without  the  e  are  care- 
ful to  leave  it  off  so  nobody  can  mistake  them 
for  the  Greenes  with  the  e."  "  But  the  origi- 
nal spelling  was  Green,  without  the  e."  "  You 
mistake.  The  original  spelling  was  Greene, 
with  an  e.  Leaving  it  off,  moreover,  is  a  mark 
of  self-conceit.  You  Greens  are  always  think- 
ing more  about  yourselves  than  we  Greenes 
are."  "  How  do  you  make  that  out?  "  "  You 
show  the  '  e  go.'  " — Chicago  Tribune. 
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The    Coal    Miners'    Strike. 

A  peaceful  settlement  of  the  great 
strike  of  the  anthracite  coal  miners  ap- 
pears to  he  at  hand.  The  mine  owners' 
offer  of  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in 
wages  is  to  be  considered  at  a  convention 
of  delegates  representing  the  138,000 
men  now  on  strike,  and  it  is  expected  that 
an  agreement  upon  the  basis  of  this  con- 
cession will  be  reached.  We  earnestly 
hope  that  such  a  conclusion  of  this  threat- 
ening controversy  will  be  the  result  of 
the  convention's  deliberations,  and  that 
the  agreement  will  include  provisions  for 
the  prevention  of  strikes  hereafter  by  ar- 
bitration. 

It  is  true  that  the  strikers  have  put 
themselves  in  the  wrong  and  discredited 
the  sincerity  of  their  own  plea  for  arbi- 
tration by  breaking  the  arbitration  agree- 
ment made  by  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  them  with  Markle  &  Co.  This 
was  a  sad  blunder,  much  to  be  deplored. 
The  entire  body  of  strikers  should  have 
honored  that  agreement.  Their  leaders 
ought  to  have  perceived  that  the  preser- 
vation of  it  would  not  only  assist  them 
in  the  pending  controversy  with  the  mine 
owners,  but  also  serve  their  interests 
hereafter.  Here  was  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  for  which  they  con- 
tended and  which  a  large  majority  of 
their  employers  declined  to  accept.  Pre- 
serving this  compact  with  scrupulous 
care,  they  could  have  made  a  reasonable 
and  an  effective  demand  for  similar 
agreements  with  all  the  other  mine  own- 
ers. Their  excuse  for  a  dishonorable 
breaking  of  the  agreement  was  that,  in 
their  opinion,  the  keeping  of  the  promise 
to  Markle  &  Co.  would  imperil  or  prevent 
the  shcccss  of  the  whole  movement.  In 
this  they  were  misled.  But  this  error  does 
not  prove  that  they  really  care  little  or 
untiling  for  arbitration,  or  that  they  can- 
not be  trusted  to  stand  by  an  arbitration 
agreement  approved  by  their  labor  union 
and  accepted  by  all  the  mine  owners  who 
have  conceded  the  increase  of  wages. 
Such  an  agreement  ought  to  be  made. 
Tlic  example  of  the  compact  by  which  all 
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controversies  between  100,000  machin- 
ists and  metal  workers  and  their  employ- 
ers are  to  be  settled  for  three  years  to 
come  may  well  be  followed  at  the  anthra- 
cite mines.  We  believe  that  arbitration 
should  be  compulsory  in  the  case  of  such 
controversies  as  the  recent  street  railway 
strikes  in  Cleveland  and  St.  Louis,  main- 
ly because  of  the  public  interests  affected 
and  for  the  reason  that  the  railway  com- 
panies are  doing  business  upon  public 
municipal  franchises.  The  interests  of 
the  public  in  a  suspension  of  the  anthra- 
cite coal  mining  industry  is  so  great  that 
neither  mine  owners  nor  miners  should 
decline  to  settle  their  differences  by  an 
arbitration  tribunal. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  these  min- 
ers had  grievances  which  fairly  required 
the  attention  of  their  employers.  Some 
of  their  demands  were  clearly  just;  all 
deserved  to  be  considered  and  discussed 
by  the  owners.  The  strike  might  have 
been  avoided  if  a  great  majority  of  the 
owners  had  not  ignored — contemptuous- 
ly, as  it  seemed  to  the  miners — the  re- 
quest or  suggestion  that  the  complaints 
should  be  considered  in  conference,  or  if 
all  of  the  owners  had  had  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  existing  conditions  as  was  pos- 
sessed and  shown  by  a  few.  The  con- 
trolling owners  of  three-fourths  of  the 
anthracite  mining  industry  are  corpora- 
tions engaged  largely  in  other  business, 
and  holding  only  a  remote  and  cold  rela- 
tion to  their  employees  at  the  mines.  In 
these  corporations  there  are  men  of  great 
wealth  who  are  not  devoid  of  sympathy 
for  the  poor.  They  should  inquire  now 
whether  there  ought  not  to  be  some  at- 
tempt to  bridge  the  broad  space  between 
their  corporations  and  the  anthracite  min- 
ers, both  for  humane  reasons  and  as  a 
profitable  pecuniary  investment.  This 
strike  has  revealed  ignorance  on  the  part 
of  the  corporations  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  so  many  miners  are  em- 
ployed. 

We  suggest  that  the  railroad  compa- 
nies and  their  suhsidiarymining  organiza- 
tions should  create  a  Labor  Roard,or  that 
each  corporation  should  appoint  a  com- 
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petent  man,  empowered  and  required  to 
study  the  miner,  his  needs,  his  griev- 
ances, and  the  terms  of  his  service — to 
devise  projects  for  the  improvement  of 
his  condition,  to  remove  causes  of  irrita- 
tion and  reasonable  discontent — in  short, 
to  convince  the  coal  digger  that  his  em- 
ployer is  human,  has  a  soul  and  takes 
some  interest  in  his  welfare.  This  would 
be  a  kind  and  helpful  and  brotherly  un- 
dertaking, and  we  believe  there's  money 
in  it,  too.  The  losses  of  one  strike  would 
pay  the  salaries  of  these  intermediaries 
for  a  century. 

The  mine. owners  have  decided,  it  is 
said,  that  they  will  not  recognize  the 
union  by  treating  directly  with  the  offi- 
cers of  it.  Such  recognition  may  be 
avoided  now,  and  still  the  union  will  ex- 
ist. By  reason  of  the  offered  increase  of 
wages  it  will  not  only  exist,  but  become 
more  powerful.  Because,  as  we  believe, 
the  owners  will  eventually  consent,  or  be 
compelled,  to  recognize  the  union,  they 
ought  not  now  to  refuse  at  any  cost  to 
recognize  so  much  of  it  as  is  composed  of 
their  own  anthracite  miners.  Capitalists 
and  corporations  combine ;  workingmen 
have  a  right  to  unite  for  the  promotion  of 
their  interests.  The  union  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed and  destroyed  in  the  anthracite 
region.  The  coal  corporations  may  rea- 
sonably be  unwilling  to  deal  with  the 
officers  of  a  union  controlled  by  men  en- 
gaged in  the  mining  of  bituminous  coal, 
which  is  in  some  measure  a  competing  in- 
dustry ;  but  to  those  who  have  heard  of 
the  virtual  control  of  the  anthracite  out- 
put and  prices  by  what  is  called  a  "  gen- 
tlemen's agreement,"  it  seems  that  the 
agreeing  corporations  might  consent  to 
recognize  and  treat  with  an  association 
composed  exclusively  of  men  employed 
in  their  own  mines.  We  hope  the  miners 
will  not  insist  now  upon  a  formal  recog- 
nition of  the  entire  national  union.  The 
corporations  have  not  forgotten  the  Mol- 
lie  Maguires,  or  the  Cceur  d'Alene  riot- 
ers ;  but  they  should  see  that  the  unions 
have  come  to  stay  and  grow,  and  can 
most  surely  be  restrained  from  disorder 
and  crime  by  a  policy  of  just  conciliation, 
by  some  regard  on  the  part  of  employers 
for  the  welfare  of  their  own  unionists, 
and  by  recognition  under  reasonable  con- 
ditions, rather  than  by  an  exasperating 
and  apparently  contemptuous  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  the  labor 


organizations,  or  to  hear  even  their  just 
complaints. 

The    Land    of   the    Stars    and 
Stripes. 

"  We  are  not  glad  to  be  back  in  the 
land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes."  This  re- 
mark was  made  a  few  days  ago  by  a  cul- 
tivated and  gracious  woman,  not  lacking 
in  patriotism,  recently  returned  from  a 
year's  residence  abroad.  She  had  come 
back  to  home,  and  friends,  to  a  more  than 
ordinarily  interesting  life  and  to  resi- 
dence in  a  region  of  great  natural  beauty. 
Every  autumn  brings  thousands  of  re- 
turning travelers,  who,  if  they  do  not  say 
in  so  many  words,  at  least  feel  and  think- 
that  they  are  not  glad  to  be  back  in  the 
land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

The  philistine  explanation  of  this  mel- 
ancholy dissatisfaction  with  native  land 
and  countrymen  attributes  it  to  an  ener- 
vating satiety  of  pleasure,  which  those 
who  are  denied  the  enjoyments  of  Euro- 
pean travel  suppose  is  the  enviable  for- 
tune of  the  more  favored  ones  who  often 
cross  the  Atlantic.  As  the  country  miss 
who  for  two  or  three  weeks  has  shared  the 
luxuries  and  gaieties  of  her  wealthy 
cousin's  city  mansion,  is  spoiled  for  the 
simple  comforts  of  the  old  home  farm, 
so,  it  is  conjectured,  are  our  European- 
ized  travelers  spoiled  for  the  relatively 
crude  satisfactions  of  Brother  Jona- 
than's domain. 

The  trouble  with  this  off-hand  and  es- 
sentially rustic  philosophy  of  the  mat- 
ter is  merely  that  it  isn't  true.  There  are 
no  more  loyal  Americans,  no  more  ster- 
ling patriots,  than  the  cultivated  people 
— some  of  them  belonging  to  families  of 
independent  means,  some  of  them  busi- 
ness men  snatching  brief  vacations  from 
heavy  care  and  responsibility,  some  of 
them  writers,  artists  and  college  pro- 
fessors— who  are  able  now  and  then  to 
spd.d  a  few  months  among  European 
scenes.  Their  dissatisfaction  with  the 
land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  when  they 
come  home  to  resume  the  duties  of  their 
respective  callings  and  of  their  common 
citizenship,  is  no  idle  complaining  of 
pampered  children.  It  is  a  serious  pro- 
test against  serious  evils  in  our  national 
manners  and  habits  of  life,  and  calls  for 
a  serious  consideration. 
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It  is  true  that  to  minds  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  earlier  history  of  the  human 
lace,  or  devoted  to  art,  Europe  offers  at- 
tractions which  America  does  not  pos- 
sess;  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  have  a  comparative- 
ly modern  history,  which,  in  romantic  de- 
tail and  transcendent  importance  from 
the  standpoint  of  human  welfare,  is  with- 
out a  parallel ;  and  that  they  occupy  a 
land  which  offers  to  those  who  can  appre- 
ciate them  the  most  exquisitely  delicate 
and  the  most  sublimely  magnificent  fea- 
tures of  natural  scenery.  So  far  as  these 
matters  go,  then,  the  attractions  of  the 
one  continent  may  be  roughly  offset  to 
the  different  attractions  of  the  other. 

It  is  not  in  these  things,  therefore, 
that  the  source  of  American  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  land  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  is  found.  We  must  look  deeper 
to  find  its  real  origin,  probing  into  mat- 
ters that  are  more  subtle  but  more  posi- 
tive in  their  enduring  influence. 

One  of  the  first  discoveries  that  is  al- 
ways made  by  Americans  living  abroad, 
is  that  life  is  far  less  wearing  there  than 
it  is  in  their  native  land.  There  is  le-;s 
rush,  less  impatience,  less  fret  and  worry  ; 
the  whole  social  mechanism  seems  to  be 
more  delicately  adjusted  and  better  lu- 
bricated. European  business  men  are 
seen  to  make  money,  European  univer- 
sity men,  literary  men  and  artists  are 
found  living  in  delightfully  appointed 
homes,  and  yet  all,  business  and  profes- 
sional men  alike,  notwithstanding  their 
successful  activity,  have  time  to  enjoy 
life,  and  are  ever  ready  to  give  more  time, 
more  effort  and  more  money  than  Amer- 
icans in  the  same  walks  of  life  feel  able 
to  devote,  to  a  gracious  hospitality.  Tc 
the  American  of  cultivated  instincts  this 
delicately  adjusted  organization  of  Eu- 
ropean life  is  irresistibly  attractive. 
There  is  a  dignity  and  a  sanity  about  it 
all  which  appeal  to  reason  and  to  the 
best  elements  of  our  moral  nature. 

Another  of  the  subtle  factors,  which, 
in  the  ensemble,  make  up  the  restfulness 
and  the  charm  of  Europe,  is  the  decent 
courtesy,  the  politeness  of  speech  and  of 
demeanor,  which,  notwithstanding  many 
exceptions,  is  immeasurably  more  com- 
mon in  Europe,  as  a  whole,  than  it  is  in 
the  population  of  the  United  States. 
Probably  few  Americans  that  have  trav- 
eled extensively  in  England  or  on  the  Eu- 


ropean continent  have  altogether  es- 
caped rudeness  or  even  insolence ;  but,  in 
general,  from  Caledonia  to  the  Helles- 
pont, one  meets  in  all  classes  of  society 
men  and  women  who  by  instinct  and  by 
training  are  outwardly  gracious,  polite, 
respectful,  in  a  word,  civil,  even  when  in- 
wardly they  are  not  sympathetic.  Po- 
litical liberty  in  America  has  created  a 
deplorable  form  of  personal  arrogance. 
Instead  of  formulating  itself  in  the  gra- 
cious and  essentially  Christian  thought, 
"  You  are  as  good  as  I  am,"  democracy 
has  suggested  the  egoistic  expression, 
"  I  am  as  good  as  you  are,  and  don't  you 
forget  it."  Many  a  plumber,  gas  fitter, 
carpenter  and  paper  hanger  would  think 
himself  "  abject  "  and  unworthy  of  the 
inalienable  rights  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  if  he 
wiped  his  feet  on  your  door-mat,  or  took 
his  hat  off  his  head  when  he  stalks 
through  your  house.  France  as  well  as 
the  United  States  is  a  Republic,  but  hap- 
pily no  Frenchman  has  yet  discovered 
that  men  would  cease  to  be  born  free  and 
equal  if  democracy  did  not  studiously  af- 
fect the  manners  of  the  bulldog. 

Allusion  to  the  artisan  brings  to  mind 
one  remaining  difference  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  land  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
which  ought  to  start  a  tingle  of  shame  in 
all  upright  Americans.  In  Europe  good 
workmanship,  sound,  honest,  sincere 
workmanship,  is  still  the  rule.  "  Jerry  " 
building,  "  shoddy,"  "  clap-trap," 
"  scamping "  are  American  words,  and 
they,  too,  truthfully  describe  American 
facts.  No  one  class  in  the  community  is 
wholly  to  blame  for  the  dishonesty  of 
much  manual  work  in  this  country.  Em- 
ployers may  have  set  the  example.  We 
fear  that  this  charge  must  be  laid  at  their 
door.  But  the  trades  unions  have  been 
only  too  close  imitators  ;  and  now,  as  their 
own  leaders  confess,  in  the  building 
trades  and  in  some  others,  heavy  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  upon  workmen  who  are 
overconscientious  in  the  manner  of  doing 
their  tasks,  as  well  as  upon  those  who  are 
willing  to  work  over  time. 

For  all  shortcomings  of  American  life 
in  the  particulars  that  have  been  enumer- 
ated, the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
an  excessive  individualism  in  our  coun- 
try which  has  not  yet  been  brought  into 
due  subordination  to  the  social  whole.  In 
European  life,  no  man  thinks,  or  is  per- 
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mitted  to  think,  exclusively  of  his  own 
interest.  He  cannot  view  his  conduct,  his 
business  habits,  his  daily  task,  even  his 
own  home-making,  exclusively  from  the 
egoistic  standpoint.  He  must  ask  him- 
self what  is  demanded  of  him  by  the  well- 
being  of  the  community  in  which  his  lot 
is  cast.  It  all  comes  back  to  the  injunc- 
tion of  that  shrewd  social  observer  and 
devoted  worker  in  the  cause  of  human 
brotherhood,  the  great  Apostle,  who  said  : 
"  Not  looking  each  of  you  to  his  own 
things,  but  each  of  you  also  to  the  things 
of  others."  Life  in  the  land  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  is  full  of  glorious  opportu- 
nity, full  of  magnificent  and  manly  en- 
deavor, full  of  noblest  promise  for  the 
future.  But  it  is  also  wearying,  often 
exasperating,  because  of  our  self-asser- 
tion, our  exaggerated  individualism,  our 
unwillingness  to  subordinate  egoistical 
ideas  to  harmonizing  social  standards 
and  to  the  common  good.  European 
life,  less  rich  in  opportunity  than  ours,  is 
harmonious,  restful,  abounding  in  re- 
fined and  quiet  charm,  because,  better 
than  we,  our  European  brethren  obey  the 
Christian  law  to  regard  also  the  things  of 
others.  Not  in  all  things,  indeed,  but  cer- 
tainly in  this  one,  they  have  chosen  the 
better  part. 

•* 

Is  It  Peace  ? 

A  German  hygroscopic  toy  provides 
a  private  weather-bureau  for  every  house. 
In  wet  weather  a  little  man  comes  out 
from  under  his  shelter,  and  in  pleasant 
weather  his  wife  emerges.  The  Chinese 
weather  has  again  changed  this  week, 
very  much  for  the  better;  but  the  Chi- 
nese woman  who  has  made  the  bad 
weather,  instead  of  coming  out  into  view 
has  unfortunately  retired  further  into 
her  secrecy.  All  other  signs  for  peace 
are  favorable,  but  the  Dowager  Empress 
has  fled  for  security  still  further  into  the 
interior  of  the  country. 

It  was  almost  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  Chinese  Government  would  consent 
to  the  punishment  of  Prince  Tuan, 
father  of  the  heir-apparent,  and  of  sev- 
eral of  the  other  advisers  and  supporters 
of  the  Boxer  massacres.  But  Russia  and 
Li  Hung  Chang  seem  to  have  an  under- 
standing with  each  other.  When  Ger- 
many demanded  the  punishment  of  these 
guilty  men,  and  Russia  made  it  clear  to 


the  Chinese  stateman  that  this  was  a 
necessary  condition  of  peace?  the  word 
went  to  the  fugitive  court  that  it  must 
be  granted,  and  instantly  the  edict  was 
issued.  With  this  agreement  Germany 
and  all  the  other  Powers  are  satisfied  to 
carry  on  negotiations  for  a  final  settle- 
ment with  the  Chinese  plenipotentiaries, 
only  assuring  themselves  that  what  has 
been  promised  will  really  be  done.  This 
needs  careful  watching,  for  the  Chinese 
have  a  way  of  saying  one  thing  for  ap- 
pearance sake,  and  of  doing  another 
thing;  and,  further,  they  have  the  re- 
markable custom  of  finding  or  purchas- 
ing substitutes  for  the  condemned  when 
it  comes  to  a  case  of  capital  punishment. 
The  Powers  must  know  from  their  Min- 
isters that  the  right  names  are  on  the  list 
of  high  culprits,  that  the  punishments 
proposed  are  adequate,  and  that  they  are 
really  inflicted. 

But  why  not  include  the  Dowager  Em- 
press in  the  list?  Doubtless  she  is  as 
guilty  as  any  one;  but  the  political  fic- 
tion is  always  kept  up  that  the  king  does 
no  wrong;  it  is  his  advisers  that  are  to 
blame ;  his  person  is  inviolable.  Fur- 
ther, it  is  necessary  somewhat  to  "  save 
the  face  "  of  the  Chinese  Government,  or 
all  will  drop  into  anarchy.  The  Dow- 
ager Empress  will  have  to  retire  and 
make  way  for  the  Emperor,  but  the  Chi- 
nese people  would  never  allow  her  suf- 
fer personal  indignity.  So  she  will  be 
retired,  and  will  live  in  palatial  seclusion, 
to  grieve  herself  away  over  the  failure 
of  the  plot  which  she  devised,  or  at  least 
adopted,  to  expel  the  hated  foreigners, 
and  a  more  progressive  man  will  hold  the 
throne. 

Next  week  may  easily  see  another  turn 
of  the  Chinese  weather  bureau.  If  the 
Chinese  court  had  obeyed  the  request 
from  Li  Hung  Chang  to  return  to  Pe- 
king everything  would  have  seemed  as- 
sured ;  the  good  faith  would  have  been 
proved.  But  they  have  retired  farther 
into  the  interior,  six  hundred  miles  from 
Peking,  where  it  would  be  almost  or  quite 
impossible  for  an  expedition  of  the  allies 
to  follow  them.  This  is  far  from  reas- 
suring. We  do  not  know  what  secret 
edicts  may  contradict  those  proclaimed 
for  foreign  consumption.  We  do  not 
know  whether  Prince  Tuan  is  really  or 
only  nominally  degraded.  It  may  be  that 
he  is  yet  in  control,  and  that  new  armies 
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are  being  mustered ;  or  it  may  be  that  the 
Empress  means  simply  to  retire  to  the 
ancient  capital,  and  there  set  up  her  rule 
as  of  old  over  as  much  of  the  Empire  as 
she  can  hold,  and  enter  into  a  long  con- 
flict with  the  outer  barbarians.  While 
the  prospect  is  much  more  favorable  than 
it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the  out- 
break, yet  the  clouds  are  by  no  means  dis- 
sipated. 

China  has  a  long  story  of  hostility  to 
foreigners,  and  those  who  cherish  her 
traditions  and  abhor  a  change  will  not 
easily  yield.  In  877  A.  D.  120,000  for- 
eigners were  massacred  ;  in  1545  the  Por- 
tuguese were  expelled ;  after  much  blood- 
shed the  Dutch  were  compelled  to  retire 
in  1662,  twenty-five  years  after  five  ships 
of  the  British  East  India  Company  had 
been  bombarded.  A  succession  of  such 
hostilities  continued,  that  had  no  refer- 
ence to  modern  missions  as  an  exciting 
cause.  It  will  be  a  tremendous  revolu- 
tion when  China  from  the  heart  accepts 
modern  civilization  and  welcomes,  as 
Japan  has  done,  the  Occidental  influence. 
The  day  has  nearly  come.  The  young 
Emperor  was  only  a  year  or  two  ahead 
of  his  time.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most 
notable  living  martyrs  of  a  great  patri- 
otism that  history  has  ever  recorded. 


The    Liberal    Defeat. 

The  elections  in  England  are  virtual- 
ly decided,  and  the  Liberals  have  suffered 
a  marked  defeat.  It  is  really  that  rather 
than  a  Conservative  victory.  The  re- 
sult at  the  polls  is  less  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence in  Lord  Salisbury,  than  a  declara- 
tion of  lack  of  confidence  in  his  oppo- 
nents. Probably  few  except  the  most  ar- 
dent Tories  or  most  enthusiastic  admir- 
ers of  Mr.  Chamberlain  would  give  un- 
stinted approval  to  the  conduct  of  the 
South  African  war,  the  Chinese  question, 
European  politics  or  internal  affairs.  On 
each  question  some  of  the  most  tren- 
chant criticisms  have  come  from  those 
who  to-day  are  voting  to  support  the 
present  Government.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  decision  is  complete  and  the  new 
Parliament  assembles,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  there  will  be  some  stern  de- 
mands for  explanation  and  possibly  re- 
form in  some  departments. 

If  we  look  for  the  explanation  of  the 


situation,  it  appears  primarily  in  the  ab- 
solute disorganization  of  the  Liberal 
party.  Jt  has  no  policy,  no  leader.  It 
stands  for  nothing.  Its  most  prominent 
men  are  either  practically  at  one  with 
the  Conservatives  in  policy,  jealous  of 
each  other,  incompetent,  or  mere  theo- 
rists and  cranks.  Lord  Rosebery  is  as 
much  an  Imperialist  as  Lord  Salisbury, 
perhaps  more  of  one.  Sir  William  Har- 
court  is  a  disappointed  man,  who  vents 
his  spleen  whenever  he  finds  an  opportu-' 
nity,  whether  it  be  at  the  expense  of  the 
High  Church  party,  the  Colonial  expan- 
sionists, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
or  anybody  else,  and  his  blows  hit  his 
own  associates  as  sharply  as  they  do  his 
opponents.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman  has  shown  that  he  cannot  rise 
above  mediocrity ;  while  Mr.  Labou- 
chere  is  practically  the  buffoon  in  pol- 
itics, holding  his  own  only  by  virtue  of 
an  occasional  sally  into  sober  common 
sense.  John  Morley  has  dropped  out 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, clear  headed,  incisive,  deter- 
mined, the  one  man  in  England  who 
knows  exactly  what  he  wants  and  is 
bound  to  have  it.  Even  less  in  evidence, 
tho  probably  still  more  effective,  is  the 
Premier,  holding  the  many  lines  of  Eng- 
lish politics  with  a  loose,  almost  cynical 
hand,  yet  so  that  the  slightest  movement 
serves  only  to  strengthen  his  grip  on 
them.  There  is  Arthur  Balfour,  whose 
leadership  in  the  House  has  already 
proved  his  ability.  The  result  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

It  is  scarcely  sufficient,  however,  to  ex- 
plain the  situation  by  these  statements. 
The  question  naturally  arises,  How  is  it 
that  the  Liberal  party,  with  its  superb  an- 
tecedents, has  come  into  such  a  disorgan- 
ized condition?  How  is  it  that  it  has  al- 
lowed the  Conservative  party  to  appro- 
priate what  was  best  in  its  own  ideas  and 
practically  steal  a  march  on  it  ?  The  an- 
swer to  this  will  be  found  in  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  Gladstone  regime.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  pre-eminently  a  man  of 
ideas.  He  had  an  almost  sublime  disre- 
gard for  facts.  He  evolved  in  his  own 
study  of  natural  conditions  certain  plans 
which  represented  the  grandest  ideal  for 
the  conduct  of  the  Government.  Unfor- 
tunately he  was  not  always  equally  care- 
ful to  see  whether  his  schemes  were  feasi- 
ble.    The   result   was   that   very   nearly 
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every  one  of  the  great  schemes  in  which 
he  led  failed.  His  Egyptian  policy  re- 
sulted in  the  bombardment  of  Alexandria 
and  the  death  of  Gordon,  and  entailed 
the  recent  war  in  the  Sudan.  His  South 
African  policy  has  been  reversed  at  ter- 
rible expense  of  life  and  treasure.  His 
Home  Rule  Bill  disintegrated  his  own 
party.  Each  was  founded  upon  a  grand 
conception  of  justice  and  right.  Each 
failed  because  it  ignored  human  nature. 

No  political  party  can  live  without 
high  ideals.  Equally  it  cannot  liv^  with- 
out political  foresight.  Mr.  Gladstone 
as  a  leader  had  the  former  in  a  wonderful 
degree.  He  very  much  lacked  the  latter. 
So  long  as  his  marvelous  personality 
continued  he  succeeded  in  holding  his 
following.  When  he  dropped  the  line? 
there  was  no  one  to  take  them  up,  and  the 
party  went  to  pieces  for  the  time  being. 
That  this  condition  will  continue  we  do 
not  believe.  It  is  still  the  party  of  prin- 
ciple. The  Conservatives  are  above  all 
else  opportunists.  They  have  no  com- 
prehensive plan,  beyond  the  mere  con- 
solidation of  Empire,  and  that  can  never 
be  more  than  a  means  to  an  end.  What 
the  Liberals  need  is  a  leader  who,  with 
Mr.  Gladstone's  grand  conception  of 
what  Great  and  Greater  Britain  may  be 
in  the  development  of  the  world,  shall 
also  be  able  to  see  more  clearly  than  he 
did  what  is  practicable,  and  be  willing 
to  strive  first  for  that.  He  need  not  have 
his  wondrous  personality.  Such  men  do 
not  come  often.  That  very  power  is 
sometimes,  was  with  him,  a  snare.  H<* 
must  work  with  men  rather  than  dom- 
inate them.  That  such  a  leader  will  come 
we  believe,  and  then  the  Liberal  party 
will  assume  again  the  position  it  had  un- 
der Cobden  and  Bright  and  Gladstone. 

Professor    Duffield's    Argument 

for  Revision. 

Professor  Duffield  very  ably  pre- 
sents to  the  presbyteries,  now  consider- 
ing what  they  shall  do  with  their  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  the  argument  for  re- 
vision. His  argument  is  perfectly  con- 
vincing if  you  allow  his  first  premise,  that 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has,  as  a  dis- 
tinctive characteristic — and  he  means  that 
it  must  have  it — its  bond  in  a  common 
faith  formulated  in  a  Confession, 


Now  is  it  clear  that  this  is  a  necessary 
characteristic,  or  that  the  Church  would 
cease  to  be  Evangelical,  or  even  Presby- 
terian, if  it  had  no  such  bond  of  a 
common  faith  formulated  in  a  Confes- 
sion? 

That  which  makes  that  Church  Pres- 
byterian is  implied  in  its  name ;  it  is  gov- 
erned on  the  Presbyterian,  or  delegate, 
plan.  Each  local  church  is  governed  by 
its  delegated  session.  Each  group  of 
churches  is  governed  by  its  delegated 
presbytery ;  each  group  of  presbyteries 
by  its  delegated  synod ;  and  all  the  synods 
by  the  delegated  General  Assembly.  It 
is  the  polity  of  the  Church  which  gives 
it  its  name  and  its  alliances.  It  unites  in 
a  Pan- Presbyterian  Council  with  other 
denominations  governed  presbyterially ; 
not  with  any  governed  congregational- 
ly  or  episcopally.  It  may  be  a  Calvinis- 
tic  Church  in  its  common  faith,  but  it  is 
not  Calvinistic  because  it  has  a  Calvinis- 
tic  Creed,  but  it  has  a  creed  such  as  it  is, 
because  the  Church  is  in  faith  such  as  it 
is.  The  creed  does  not  preserve  the 
faith ;  and  were  there  no  creed  the  faith 
would  be  just  the  same.  The  Baptists 
have  no  creed  and  yet  are  more  uniform 
in  the  type  of  their  Evangelical  and  Cal- 
vinistic faith  than  are  the  Presbyterians. 

Professor  Duffield  gives  "  three  dis- 
tinct uses  of  a  Confession  of  Faith."  The 
first  is  "  to  bear  witness  to  what  Presby- 
terians believe  to  be  the  truth."  But  al- 
lowing that  the  Confession  does  this,  in 
a  measure,  it  is  easier  to  tell  what  the 
Methodists  believe,  who  have  no  Con- 
fession of  Faith,  than  what  the  Presby- 
terians believe,  who  have  one.  The  best 
witness,  however,  is  the  life  of  the  be- 
lievers. Our  Lord  expressed  it  well : 
"  The  works  which  I  do,  they  bear  wit- 
ness of  me." 

Professor  Duffield's  second  use  of  a 
Confession  of  Faith  is,  "  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  members  of  the 
Church,  including  the  children."  But 
probably  not  one  minister  in  three,  nor 
one  church  member  in  a  hundred,  nor  one 
child  in  ten  thousand,  has  ever  read  the 
Confession,  much  less  been  instructed 
in  it. 

The  third  reason  given  by  Professor 
Duffield  is  the  real  one,  "  to  secure  sound- 
ness in  the  faith  " — that  is,  uniformity — 
of  office-bearers,  especially  the  ministry ; 
but  whether  this  uniformity  is  a  use,  or 
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a  hindrance  and  a  snare,  may  well  be 
questioned.  It  certainly,  as  we  have 
seen  of  late  years,  is  a  source  of  division 
and  bitterness. 

Professor   Duffield   further   says: 

"  Fidelity  to  the  truth  demands  that  the  Con- 
fession of  Faith  of  a  Confessional  Church 
should  state  as  fully  and  accurately  as  pos- 
sible the  actual  faith  of  the  Church." 

This  is  precisely  what  it  appears  to  us 
that  it  should  not  do.  On  the  contrary, 
it  should  state,  if  it  must  state  at  all,  in 
terms  as  loose  and  general  as  is  the  lan- 
guage of  Holy  Scripture,  erring  rather 
on  the  side  of  meagerness  than  of  full- 
ness, what  is  the  Church's  faith,  so  that 
there  may  be  much  liberty  of  varying 
belief;  and  so  that  the  current  faith  of 
the  Church  may  be  determined  by  cur- 
rent reverent  study  of  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
rather  than  by  the  conclusions  of  men 
some  three  centuries  ago.  Why,  for  ex- 
ample, must  it  be   Calvinistic? 

Yet  if  we  assume,  as  does  Professor 
Duffield,  that  the  Presbyterian  Church 
must  be  a  Confessional  Church,  and 
that  a  Confession  should  be  as  full  and 
accurate  as  possible,  then  his  conclusion 
follows  inevitably  that  there  should 
be  revision.  He  has  shown  that  the  po- 
sition of  those  who  oppose  any  change 
is  illogical  and  absurd.  We  would  go 
further  and  say  that  it  lacks  transparent 
honesty.  The  Presbyterian  Church  has 
voted,  by  an  overwbelming  majority  of 
its  presbyteries,  that  it  is  not  satisfied 
with  its  Confession  of  Faith,  and  it  has 
indicated  what  are  some  of  the  changes 
desired.  To  fail  to  take  the  next  step  is 
to  invite  ridicule,  if  not  contempt.  The 
next  step  may  be  to  patch  up  the  old 
Confession,  make  it  looser  on  election 
and  stiffer  on  Scripture,  add  two  or  three 
chapters,  and  then  bind  it  down  again  for 
another  hundred  years  on  the  consciences 
of  the  "  office-bearers ;  "  or  it  may  be  to 
put  the  long,  old  Confession  away  rev- 
erently in  the  museum  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  and  put  in  its  place  something 
short  and  general  and  devout,  or  nothing 
at  all.  We  prefer  the  committal  of  it, 
with  sprinkling  of  earth,  dust  and  ashes, 
to  dignified  desuetude  rather  than  its 
fresh  elaboration  ;  just  where  the  Episco- 
palians have  put  the  thirty-nine  Articles; 
and  we  believe  that  Professor  Duffield's 


argument,  if  we  escape  his  premises,  will 
equally  favor  that  conclusion. 


Work  and  Play. 

Bush  nell  undertook  to  demonstrate 
the  harmony  of  work  and  play.  Dr. 
Carlson  says,  "  There  is  one  need  of  this 
age,  to  find  amusement  in  occupation." 
The  youngpeople  must  be  trained  in  some 
way  so  that  they  shall  be  able  to  find 
pleasure  in  that  which  is  profitable.  The 
two  must  no  longer  be  differentiated. 
We  have  gained  this  much  that  the  school 
idea,  which  really  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
social  life,  is  no  longer  that  study  is  a 
task,  but  study  is  a  play  and  play  is  study. 
Can  we  not  go  farther,  and  in  the  after 
school  years  readjust  our  toil  to  the  con- 
ception of  pleasure?  Is  there  a  greater 
problem  before  us  than  to  reconstruct 
our  work,  so  as  to  infuse  it  with  the  pleas- 
ure of  enjoyment ;  and  our  sports  so  as  to 
put  into  them  the  element  of  the  useful  ? 
We  have  differentiated  play  and  work 
until  their  natural  unity  has  lapsed  into 
antagonism.  Can  the  differentiated 
parts  of  our  lives  be  brought  to  harmo- 
nize ?     A   pominent   educator   says : 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  a  child  need  ever 
have  a  conception  of  doing  a  task  while  in- 
side the  schoolhouse.  There  is  no  one  use- 
ful study  that  does  not  involve  intense  inter- 
est and  gladness.  If  you  wish  for  a  definition 
that  shall  completely  cover  the  good  teacher 
from  the  bad  one,  it  would  be  this ;  that  the 
good  teacher  is  one  who  sees  the  joy  that  the 
pupil  can  derive  from  study ;  and  the  poor 
teacher  is  forever  whipping  up  pupils  who 
have  no  joy  for  their  task." 

He  adds  that : 

"  Finding  a  pupil  who  was  utterly  misera- 
able  over  grammar  I  resolved  to  make  an  ex- 
periment. I  would  undertake  to  wake  that 
boy  to  a  love  for  grammar,  a  real  delight  in 
the  study,  and  to  find  so  much  pleasure  in  it 
that  it  would  match  well  with  his  outdoor 
games.  I  succeeded  in  doing  it :  and  I  believe 
that  the  dryest  study  when  rightly  taught  is  a 
fascination    and   amusement." 

Agriculture  especially  affords  a  first 
rate  field  for  making  play  of  all  sorts  of 
work.  This  is,  to  be  sure,  exactly  con- 
trary to  the  common  conception  of  farm 
life.  Those  who  read  Hamlin  Garland's 
stories  will  have  it  that  the  farmer  is  a 
slave  to  vulgar  drudgery,  and  that  the 
farm  wife  necessarily  is  wearing  herself 
out,   without  comfort  or  compensation. 
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The  properly  educated  farmer,  on  the 
contrary,  is  surrounded  with  all  the  ma- 
terial for  making  life,  intellectually  as 
well  as  physically,  delightful.  About 
him  and  at  hand  is  more  that  is  fascinat- 
ing than  you  will  find  in  the  best  college 
museum  of  sciences.  Writes  the  culti- 
vator of  "  Nine  Acres  on  the  Hillside." 

"  My  chief  trouble  is,  that  the  days  are 
too  short  for  my  games  in  botany,  ento- 
mology, physiology,  geology  and  ornithology. 
The  fact  is  I  am  learning  to  get  my 
eyes  open,  and  my  ears  open,  and  to  use 
all  my  senses.  I  find  that  I  have  been  going 
on  through  life  without  seeing  one-millionth 
that  was  under  my  eyes.  Corn  growing  is 
not  the  mere  planting  of  selected  grains,  and 
the  harvesting  of  eighty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
There  are  hundreds  of  intellectual  questions 
all  up  and  down  the  furrows  of  the  corn  field ; 
and  they  are  questions  that  the  college  pro- 
fessor will  find  it  difficult  to  answer.  The 
alert  farmer  has  these  problems  before  him, 
and  he  may  work  away  at  them  side  by  side 
with  his  manual  toil.  In  fact,  I  do  not  call 
that  farming  which  consists  merely  in  stirring 
the  soil  and  raising  crops.  I  see  no  reason 
why  such  novel  results  as  are  worked  out  by 
Mr.  Burbank  in  California  cannot  be  worked 
out,  to  some  extent,  on  every  acre  in  the 
United  States.  Any  intelligent  farmer  may 
create  new  varieties,  either  of  cereals  or  of 
vegetables  or  of  fruit.  In  this  way  the  farm 
becomes  the  school ;  and  I  may  even  add  that 
it  becomes  a  church ;  for  the  agriculturist 
walks  side  by  side  with  the  creator.'  " 

There  is  in  such  a  man's  mind  a  har- 
mony, not  only  of  play  and  work,  but  of 
play,  work  and  religion.  They  become 
one  life,  one  method.  Luther's  maxim 
was,  "  Laborare  est  orarc;"  and  it  was 
a  foregleam  of  a  truth  which  science  is 
making  possible  in  every  field  of  labor. 

The  kindergarten  has  done  nothing 
more  than  to  bring  out  of  the  garret  a 
great  and  overlooked  law  of  nature — 
that  is,  that  there  really  is  no  such  thing 
as  play  that  does  not  involve  rational 
thought,  and  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  work  that  may  not  involve  play.  It 
takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  first 
thing  a  child  does  is  to  pick  up  what  hap- 
pens to  be  about  him,  and  to  think  of 
these  things — which  is  play.  The  scien- 
tist does  the  same  thing,  and  nothing 
more,  when  he  constructs  a  museum  of 
all  the  curious  things  that  he  can  find  in 
nature.  Study  and  play  are  really  one. 
But  this  harmony  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  childhood.  We  need  much  more 
for  adult  life,  the  same  correlation  of  la- 


bor and  pleasure.  For  the  child  we  in- 
ject into  play  order,  rhythm,  utility.  Can 
we  not  relieve  the  utilitarianism  of  adult 
work  by  infusing  it  with  the  spirit  of 
play  ?  It  is  just  this  thing  which  modern 
science  is  bringing  about;  and  it  is  for 
this  very  reason  that  we  insist  that  the 
sciences  shall  have  a  larger  place  in  the 
curriculum  of  our  schools.  Science 
brings  chemistry  to  the  manufacturer, 
and  to  the  farmer  it  opens  all  the  de- 
partments of  biology.  Instead  of  be- 
ing a  slave  to  his  domestic  animals,  the 
agriculturist  studies  animal  life ;  and  so 
broadens  his  own  life.  Not  a  few  farm 
homes  already  have  the  laboratory  for 
the  study  of  problems  correlated  to  plant 
and  animal  life.  We  believe  we  shall 
see  this  adjustment  general  in  the  near 
future.  Society  moving  along  these 
lines  may  see  foregleams  of  a  peaceful 
solution  of  those  problems  which  now 
agitate  us,  because  work  is  work,  and 
nothing  else ;  while  play  belongs  to  the 
favored  classes. 

Reaping-  the  Whirlwind. 

It  was  nothing  more  than  a  joke,  noth- 
ing more  than  a  mere  pleasantry — that 
red-shirt  campaign  in  North  Carolina — 
so  a  reverend  apologist  gravely  told  our 
readers.  No  doubt  it  was  hilarious  sport 
to  the  prancing  red-shirted  young  men 
who  galloped  over  the  country  firing  ofT 
their  guns  about  the  negro  nouses,  but 
somehow  the  negroes  themselves  failed 
to  see  it  so,  and  still  fail.  So  dull  are 
they  to  see  the  wit  of  it  that  they  are 
leaving  the  State  in  such  numbers  that 
those  who  laughed  now  begin  to  look 
solemn ;  for  how  shall  their  cotton  and 
corn  be  gathered  if  the  harvesters  have 
gone  to  Pennsylvania  and  New  York? 
This  is  getting  to  be  a  very  serious  con- 
sideration in  North  Carolina. 

The  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  of 
all  the  Southern  States  have  lately  held 
their  annual  convention  at  Raleigh,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  convention,  Mr. 
Royal  David,  writes  to  The  Atlanta 
Journal  that  not  less  than  six  hundred 
negroes  have  left  Raleigh  alone.  He 
says  that  the  credulous  negroes  are  leav- 
ing the  State  in  large  numbers ;  that  they 
"  think  the  North  is  not  a  grave  yard,  but 
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a  land  of  open  doors  and  great  opportu- 
nities." The  farmers,  he  says,  do  not 
know  where  to  get  help  to  gather  their 
crops. 

The  leading  paper  in  North  Carolina  is 
the  Charlotte  Daily  Observer,  and  it 
says: 

"  The  negro  is  a  failure  as  a  voter,  but  he 
has  his  uses  as  a  farm  laborer,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  farmers  in  some  sections  of 
the  State  are  sorely  put  to  it  for  help  to  pick 
their  cotton  crops.  It  is  right  to  exclude  these 
people  from  the  ballot,  but  it  is  suicidal  to 
drive  them,  by  bad  treatment,  out  of  the 
State." 

But  how  can  they  be  excluded  from  the 
ballot  without  "bad  treatment?" 

The  Raleigh  Post  takes  up  the  same 
sad  song.  It  gives  the  farmers'  com- 
plaint : 

"  It  is  impossible  to  get  labor  to  pick  the 
cotton  or  pull  the  fodder  now  ready.  In  all 
earnestness,  the  farmers  of  Eastern  Carolina 
are  in  distress  on  account  of  the  exodus  of 
the  labor.  The  attempted  revival  of  this  race 
issue,  the  threat  that  it  will  be  continued,  has 
sent  thousands  out  of  the  State  since  August 
and  caused  many  others  to  long  to  go,  if  not 
ready  just  yet  to  do  so.  And  in  the  meantime 
the  farmers  are  suffering  for  lack  of  labor — 
the  labor  of  this  very  negro — and  the  best  class 
of  labor  on  earth  for  our  Southern  people — • 
to  save  the  crop  after  having  cultivated  it. 
....  If  this  exodus  keeps  on,  these  land 
owners  and  farmers  will  be  in  a  worse  condi- 
tion than  they  have  been  since  the  war,  and 
will  have  no  one  to  thank  for  it  save  the  arrant 
demagogs,  whose  reckless  imbecility  is  only 
equaled  by  their  unblushing  and  selfish  aspira- 
tions." 

The  Raleigh  Post  comes  down  to  solid, 
hard  sense.  It  has  adequately  expressed 
the  truth  which  only  simpletons  could 
have  failed  to  see  from  the  beginning. 
The  organizers  of  the  campaign  to  carry 
the  last  North  Carolina  election  by  ter- 
rorism and  violence,  the  men  who  en- 
gineered the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Amendment  excluding  negroes  from 
the  ballot,  who  would  not  allow  Repub- 
lican or  Populist  speakers  to  be  heard,  or 
even  to  pass  through  Raleigh,  were  "  ar- 
rant demagogs,"  and  their  conduct  ex- 
hibited "  imbecility  "  as  "  reckless  "  as  it 
was  "  unblushing  and  selfish."  We  ac- 
cept the  words ;  they  are  not  ours,  but 
are  the  sober  second  thought  of  white 
men  who  were  silenced  during  the  cam- 
paign, but  have  now  opened  their  eyes 
an<l  found  their  tongues.  Long  mav 
they  see  and  speak. 


«..,_.  The  recent  decision  of  the 

Civil   Service    XT         ,r     ,     ^  c    *_ 

0  New    York   Court  of   Ap- 

Removals  .  , 

peals  concerning  removals 

in  the  civil  service  of  that  State  was  not 
wholly  unexpected  by  prominent  advo- 
cates of  civil  service  reform,  altho  it  was 
reached  by  reversing  the  decisions  of  two 
lower  courts.  The  new  civil  service  law 
of  New  York,  the  enactment  of  which 
was  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of  Governor 
Roosevelt  and  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Association,  has  been  regarded  as  a 
model  for  statutes  relating  to  this  sub- 
ject. The  law  which  was  superseded  by 
it,  however,  contained  provisions  requir- 
ing charges  and  a  trial  before  removal 
from  a  place  in  the  classified  service,  and 
these  were  not  incorporated  in  the  new 
statute,  owing  to  strenuous  opposition  in 
the  Legislattue.  But  the  new  law  em- 
powered the  State  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  make  rules  which  should  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  the  act.  One  of  these 
rules,  made  by  the  Municipal  Commis- 
sion with  the  approval  of  the  State  Com- 
mission, is  as  follows: 

"  To  secure  compliance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  civil  service  law  prohibiting  removals 
because  of  political  opinions  or  affiliations,  no 
removal  of  any  person  in  the  classified  civil 
service  of  the  city  of  New  York  shall  be  valid 
unless  and  until  a  statement  of  the  causes  of 
such  removal  shall  be  filed  with  the  Municipal 
Commission,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  furnished 
to  the  person  so  sought  to  be  removed,  and 
until  such  person  has  been  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  an  explanation  in  writing." 

In  the  case  of  one  Percival,  a  dockmas- 
ter,  who  was  removed  without  charges, 
and  who  asked  the  courts  to  reinstate 
him,  it  is  now  finally  decided  that  this 
rule  is  illegal  because  the  making  of  it 
was  an  exercise  of  legislative  power 
which  could  not  be  delegated  by  the  Leg- 
islature to  a  subordinate  body.  Thus  the 
protection  which  the  Commission  in- 
tended to  give  has  been  withdrawn  from 
several  thousand  employees,  who  are  now 
exposed  to  summary  removal  without  a 
hearing.  But  that  part  of  the  law  which 
governs  appointments  is  not  affected. 
When  an  employee  is  removed  for  polit- 
ical reasons,  the  action  is  usually  taken  in 
order  that  a  vacancy  may  be  made  for 
some  political  friend  of  the  appointing 
power;  but  the  law  concerning  appoint- 
ments prevents  such  an  exchange.  It  is 
much  more  important  that  admission  to 
the    service    should    be    so    effectively 
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Towns  and 
Fairs 


guarded  as  it  is  in  New  York  by  this 
statute  than  that  the  power  to  remove 
should   be   severely   restricted. 

The  fact  that  our  county 
fairs  have  this  year  drawn 
more  than  usual  attention, 
relatively  to  State  fairs,  and  that  town 
fairs  have  had  even  more  surprising  suc- 
cess, suggests  that  the  drift  toward  con- 
centration has  in  it  no  substantial  per- 
manence. The  town  and  not  the  county 
or  the  State  has  been  for  hundreds  of 
years  the  unit  of  Anglo-Saxon  life.  It 
came  over  to  England  from  Jutland,  well 
established  as  the  factor  for  State  and  na- 
tion building.  It  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
New  England,  not  in  the  least  weakened. 
Why  shall  it  be  overlooked  at  the  present 
day  ?  In  the  rush  of  pioneering  the  town 
was  able  always  and  everywhere  to  hold 
its  own  as  the  ready  unit  for  social  or- 
ganization. It  has  gone  from  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  to  Oregon ;  and  wherever  in 
the  South  it  was  supplanted,  it  was  to  the 
detriment  of  the  people.  Jefferson  said 
that  one  of  the  things  that  Virginia 
needed  for  growth  and  prosperity  was 
the  township.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  from  Massachusetts  to  the  mid- 
west, the  district  school  is  passing  out  for 
the  re-establishment  of  town  schools ;  and 
now  Home  Week  is  one  more  revival  of 
town  action.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
New  England  will  once  more  see  its  town 
churches  as  well  as  its  town  schools. 
These,  supported  by  the  town,  for  the 
common  good,  in  place  of  sectarian  ri- 
valry ending  in  the  decadence  of  a  dozen 
independent  churches  and  the  dearth  of 
religion,  might  be  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. At  least  we  may  revive  the  an- 
nual industrial  exhibition — the  competi- 
tive show  of  corn,  cattle  and  flowers,  and 
of  domestic  handiwork.  Nineteen  hun- 
dred has  had  no  more  successful  exhibi- 
tions of  industrialism  than  the  town  fairs 
of  New  England  and  New  York. 

The  Future  of  Tt  *S  r}0t  ?  ver£  ^P^1 
Galveston  ol]t]oPk .  for  Galveston 
which  is  presented  by 
W.  J.  McGee,  long  serving  with  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey  in 
charge  of  the  Coastal  Division.  In  the 
October  number  of  that  admirable  jour- 


nal, the  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
Mr.  McGee  tells  us  that  Galveston  is 
built  on  sand,  at  least  half  a  mile  deep 
before  one  reaches  solid  rock.  Either  a 
key  or  a  bar  runs  along  the  whole  Texas 
coast,  and  this  is  built  by  the  waves  of 
the  ordinary  hurricanes.  The  elongated 
key  on  which  the  city  of  Galveston  stood 
was  a  natural  storm  record,  and  the 
phenomenal  storms,  which  occur  once  in 
centuries  perhaps,  do  less  in  building 
than  in  breaking  down  these  barriers. 
But  a  very  important  point  for  the  future 
outlook  is  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the 
coast.  Where  there  is  now  a  bar  there 
was  formerly  a  key,  and  the  keys  will  be- 
come bars  by  the  gradual  sinking  of  the 
coast  at  the  rate  of  not  less  than  two  feet, 
possibly  five  feet,  in  a  century.  Of  all 
localities  on  the  Gulf  coast  Galveston  is 
the  most  exposed.  To  the  north  the  is- 
land keys  have  been  submerged,  and  this 
is  the  last  of  the  great  natural  embank- 
ments on  the  west  coast  remaining  above 
water,  and  hence  is  open  to  a  wider  range 
of  gales  than  any  other,  where  contact 
comes  between  the  opposing  forces  of 
land  subsidence  on  the  one  hand  and 
wave  building  on  the  other,  and  where  it 
is  bound  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  great 
forces  of  nature.  Where  the  geologist 
leaves  the  problem  with  this  dark  outlook 
the  engineer  must  take  it  up,  as  has  been 
done  in  Holland.  The  permanence  of  the 
island  can  be  secured  even  against  the 
most  phenomenal  storms  by  suitable  em- 
bankments, and  this  we  presume  will  not 
be  neglected,  otherwise  Galveston  has 
but  a  century  or  two  of  possible  survival. 


Victor,  Col.       In   passing    resolutions 
and  condemning     the     dis- 

Mansfield,  O.  courtesies  shown  to 
Governor  Roosevelt  and  his  party  at  Vic- 
tor, Col.,  the  local  Democrats  added  the 
following,  which  is  curious  enough : 

"  Resolved,  That  we  also  deplore  the  folly 
that  induced  the  Republicans  of  Colorado  to 
provoke  disorder  by  bringing  Governor  Roose- 
velt to  this  city  under  the  auspices  of  the  cor- 
dially detested  traitor  and  renegade,  Senator 
Edward  O.  Wolcott." 

Senator  Wolcott  has  a  perfect  right  to 
speak  where  he  pleases  in  Colorado  or 
anywhere  else ;  and  by  going  to  speak 
anywhere  he  does  not  thereby  provoke 
disorder,  unless  the  people  are  disorder- 
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ly  and  riotous,  in  which  case  the  fault  is 
not  his,  but  theirs.  This  is  the  same 
worthless  apology  that  is  made  at  Mans- 
field, Ohio,  week  after  week  in  defense 
of  the  lawless  officers  of  law,  who  re- 
fuse to  allow  preachers  of  the  Zion  sect 
to  land  from  the  trains.  They  say  that  it 
"  would  provoke  disorder."  Their  busi- 
ness is  to  suppress  disorder,  and  to  give 
every  man  his  rights.  We  are  glad  that 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Columbus, 
Ohio,  has  passed  resolutions  vigorously 
denouncing  these  riders  and  appealing  to 
the  Governor  to  protect  those  whose 
whose  teachings  they  disapprove. 
J* 

In  view  of  the  criticisms  passed  by 
Continental  papers  on  Lord  Roberts's 
proclamation  in  South  Africa,  much  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  Russian  proclama- 
tions in  Manchuria.  One  of  these  after 
reciting  the  appalling  fate  of  Blago- 
vestchensk,  and  affirming  that  no  Man- 
chu  will  ever  dare  to  return  to  that  place, 
counsels  the  people  of  the  villages  not  to 
make  the  slightest  resistance. 

"  The  Russians  will  soon  enter  all  your 
towns  and  villages,  and  this  is  my  solemn 
word.  Do  not  fire  upon  us  or  cause  harm  to 
our  troops  or  to  peaceful  workmen  engaged 
on  the  railway,  and  then  we  will  not  touch  you 
with  our  fingers,  and  you  can  continue  to  live 
in  peace  and  quietness  on  your  fields  as  here- 
tofore; but  wo  betide  any  one  who  dares  to 
shoot  at  or  otherwise  injure  a  Russian.  His 
village  or  town  shall  be  burnt  to  the  ground 
and  not  one  of  its  inhabitants  left  alive.  There- 
fore I  again  warn  you  to  remain  in  your 
homes,  live  quietly  as  before,  and  go  on  with 
your  work.  The  Russian  Czar  loves  those 
who  obey  him.  Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  evil  coun- 
selors who  urge  you  to  fight  with  us.  They 
are  your  enemies  and  will  bring  you  to  ruin 
and  death.  Wo  be  unto  you  if  you  do  other- 
wise than  as  we  command  you  !  " 
J* 
The  announcement  from  Japan  that 
the  Tamagate  Cabinet  has  resigned,  and 
that  Count  Ito  has  been  summoned  to 
form  a  new  Government,  is  significant  of 
the  changes  that  are  taking  place,  and 
mostly  for  the  better.  Count  Ito's  new 
party  will  now  have  an  opportunity  to 
show  how  strong  it  is,  and  whether  its 
practical  conduct  of  politics  will  be  equal 
to  its  theoretical  statement.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  there  is  practically  no  opposi- 
tion, for  Count  Okuma,  who  is  the  head 
of  the  other  party,  announces  himself  as 
heartily  in  sympathy  with  Count  Ito's 
ideas,  and  the  strong  Progressionist  men 


have  gone  over  bodily  to  the  new  Consti- 
tutional party. 

JM 

The  French  Consul-General  at  Shang- 
hai, from  reports  which  have  reached 
him,  estimates  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  converts  massacred  in  the  sin- 
gle province  of  Chihli,  to  reach  the  ap- 
palling total  of  ten  thousand,  and  to  these 
must  be  added  not  less  than  four  thou- 
sand Protestant  native  Christians.  When 
it  is  remembered  that  the  imperial  de- 
crees and  the  proclamations  of  local  offi- 
cials promised  that  if  the  Christians 
would  recant  their  lives  would  be  spared, 
people  may  as  well  cease  asking  the  ques- 
tion, "  Are  there  any  native  Christians  in 
China  ?  "  Rice  Christians  do  not  hold 
their  faith  quite  so  firmlv. 
Jl 

Cardinal  Gibbons  well  says,  in  a 
weighty  article  which  we  publish  this 
week,  that  "  strikes  are  aggressive  and 
destructive,"  while  "  arbitration  is  con- 
ciliatory and  constructive ;  "  that  the  re- 
sult in  a  strike  "  is  determined  by  the 
weight  of  the  purse,"  while  the  result  of 
arbitration  depends  "  on  the  weight  of 
the  argument."  A  strike  is  war ;  and  the 
question  is,  Which  side  can  afford  to  fight 
the  longest?  This  is  a  barbaric  way  of 
settling  a  question.  First,  public  senti- 
ment will  demand  arbitration ;  and,  later, 
law  will  require  it. 

The  Japanese,  some  of  them  at  least, 
are  clear  sighted.  One  of  their  journals 
calls  for  larger  contributions  to  the  In- 
dian Famine  Relief  Fund,  and  wonders 
why  the  Buddhists  do  not  take  it  up.  It 
considers  it  an  anomaly  that  an  avowed 
charitable  organization  should  spend 
large  sums  of  money  in  bringing  relics 
from  Siam,  while  neighboring  millions 
of  followers  of  Sakya  Muni  are  perish- 
ing from  hunger. 

America  has  no  monopoly  of  unique 
election  arguments.  In  England  the 
Primrose  League  issued  a  circular  show- 
ing that  33,836  more  marriages  occurred 
in  the  four  years  of  Conservative  admin- 
istration than  in  the  previous  correspond- 
ing period  of  Liberal  rule. 

For  the  first  time  since  our  issue  of 
August  10th,  1899,  we  have  no  Survey 
note  on  South  Africa.    The  war  is  over. 


INSURANCE. 


Is  This   What  You   Want? 

We  are  asked  to  say  something  of  the 
Old  Wayne  Mutual  Life,  an  assessment 
society  in  Indiana.  Referring  to  the 
leaflet  accompanying  the  request,  we  find 
that  the  society  was  incorporated  March 
22d,  1883,  and  has  had  "eighteen  years' 
successful  business  experience."  This 
is  treating  the  facts  of  arithmetic  some- 
what elastically  (for  the  leaflet  can- 
not have  been  issued  later  than  August 
1st),  and  the  successful  business  can 
hardly  have  begun  so  early  as  the  incor- 
poration date ;  but  the  assessment  so- 
cieties have  a  way  of  their  own  when 
they  come  to  arithmetic.  We  observe  a 
statement  that  "  no  personal  liability  of 
the  policyholder  is  incurred,  payments  of 
premiums  being  purely  voluntary,  with 
no  power  reserved  by  company  to  en- 
force their  collection."  This  may  be 
quite  correct,  and  the  statement  is  made 
for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  men  to 
come  in,  as  it  is  only  a  variation  of  the 
old  catch-phrase,  "  Pay  as  you  go,  stop 
when  you  choose,  get  what  you  pay  for." 
The  plea  is  good  as  far  as  it  is  meant  to 
go,  but  not  good  as  far  as  it  does  go,  for 
it  goes  too  far.  The  privilege  of  de- 
parture at  will  loses  all  value  when  all 
members  have  it  equally,  and  it  converts 
the  insurance  into  a  rope  of  sand. 

"  No  power  reserved  to  enforce  their 
collection."  No  insurance  company  has 
such  power  against  the  member's  con- 
sent. The  option  rests  with  the  member. 
If  the  renewal  premium  is  tendered 
when  or  before  due,  a  life  insurance  com- 
pany cannot  refuse  it,  but  there  is  no 
power  of  coercion  upon  the  member  ex- 
cept so  far  as  the  fear  of  complete  or 
partial  forfeiture  may  be  such.  Former- 
ly forfeiture  was  absolute  and  complete, 
and  over  against  the  doctrine  that  the  en- 
tire reserve  and  surplus  of  the  member 
(being  the  unconsumed  sum  of  his  pay- 
ments, with  their  interest)  is  his  prop- 
erty, to  leave  or  withdraw,  set  this :  Such 
a  right  of  withdrawal  would  utterly  de- 
stroy life  insurance  by  breaking  down  all 
cohesion  in  the  bond.  It  would  then 
become  exactly  what  the  strict  post  mor- 
tem assessment  scheme  is,  a  rope  of  sand. 
The  members  might  stay,  and  continue 
their  payments,  or  they  might  not.  Who- 


ever did  so  would  do  it  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  had  no  guaranty  that  the 
rest  would.  Those  who  went  would  be 
the  youngest  and  strongest ;  the  aged  and 
feeble  would  stay.  The  old-line  level- 
premium  is  very  harsh,  is  it  not  ?  It  has 
often  been  denounced  as  such ;  but  after 
the  alleged  harshness  is  taken  out  what 
would  be  left? 

Referring  back  to  the  leaflet,  we  find 
that  if  any  fraudulent  statements  were 
made  in  the  application,  or  "  any  material 
facts  concerning  the  bodily  health  or  con- 
dition of  the  insured  were  concealed  or 
not  mentioned  then  the  policy  is  void." 
As  to  this  we  remark  only  that  an  easy 
provision  is  thus  made  for  subsequently 
setting  up  that  some  material  fact  had 
been  "  not  mentioned."  The  next  para- 
graph tells  us  that  if  the  age  has  been 
misrepresented  the  policy  becomes  void 
and  all  money  paid  on  it  forfeited.  This 
is  forfeiture,  indeed.  The  harsh  level- 
premium  companies  merely  require  a 
man  to  make  good  the  error — that  is,  if 
he  called  himself  30  and  is  found  to  have 
been  33,  his  insurance  is  reduced  to  what 
the  actual  premium  would  have  made  it 
at  the  proper  age;  the  Old  Wayne  pro- 
poses to  deprive  him  of  everything. 

The  insurance  also,  such  as  it  is,  does 
not  take  effect  immediately.  If  a  man 
dies  within  the  first  six  months,  twice 
the  premium  is  paid  back ;  if  between  six 
and  twelve  months,  one-half  the  sum  in- 
sured is  payable. 

The  letter  inclosing  the  leaflet  states 
that  the  New  York  Superintendent  re- 
cently declared  the  Old  Wayne,  in  his 
opinion,  thoroughly  irresponsible.  That 
it  has  not  been  admitted  to  this  State,  and 
is  not  lawfully  operating  here  we  know, 
and  therein  is  condemnation  enough. 


When  the  conditions  change  so  as 
to  make  the  existing  selling  price  in- 
adequate, that  price  rises  until  the  equilib- 
rium is  restored,  or,  failing  that,  the 
business  is  discontinued  as  unprofitable. 
This  is  the  case  ordinarily,  but  fire  insur- 
ance forms  a  singular  exception,  the 
rather  common  practice  there  being  to 
continue  the  losing  process,  in  unreason- 
ing hope  of  a  turn  for  the  better,  until 
liquidation    is    compulsory.     The    stock- 
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holders  arc  the  governing  proprietors, 
but  so  long  as  they  get  "  the  usual  div- 
idend "  they  seem  disinclined  to  go  into 
particulars,  illustrating  the  willingness  in 
human  nature  to  enjoy  comfort  without 
taking  trouble  about  one's  title  to  it.  A 
contemporary  makes  the  rather  striking 
suggestion  that  the  stockholders  arise  in 
just  wrath  and  turn  out  the  officers  for 
violating  the  laws  of  business  by  writing 
at  inadequate  rates,  also  letting  the  fact 
become  known,  for  the  encouragement 
of  others.  This  would  not  be  quite  fair, 
because  the  stockholders  also  are  guilty, 
having  demanded  the  dividend,  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  approval;  but  it 
would  be  entirely  fair  and  wholesome  if 
the  stockholders  should  discover  that 
dividends  are  not  necessarily  earned  and 
do  not  prove  the  condition  of  things  to 
be  lovely.  Suppose  stockholders  should 
serve  notices  that  hereafter  an  analyzed 
statement  of  affairs  must  be  submitted 
before  the  annual  meeting,  that  no  un- 
earned dividend  is  wanted,  and  that  of- 
ficers who  do  an  unprofitable  business 
will  be  expected  to  make  a  satisfactory 
explanation  ? 

...  .In  life  insurance,  because  the  ulti- 
mate loss  in  every  case  is  total,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  determine  exactly  the  average 
rate  of  progress  toward  such  total  loss 
and  therefore  exactly  what  provision 
must  be  made  for  reserve,  which  is  in- 
vested portions  of  current  receipts.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  possible  to  fore- 
see loss  requirements  precisely  in  other 
fields  of  insurance,  but,  since  it  is  plain 
that  not  all  premiums  can  be  regarded  as 
earnings,  there  must  be  some  line  of  sep- 
aration used.  It  is  therefore  assumed 
that  one-half  the  premiums  in  fire  insur- 
ance will  be  consumed,  this  being  treated 
as  unearned  and  liability.  But  in  fidelity 
and  surety  insurance,  as  is  pointed  out  by 
the  Fidelity  and  Casualty  Co.  in  its  com- 
pany paper,  there  is  the  peculiarity  that 
the  event  which  creates  the  loss  is  not 
known  immediately.  A  bank  cashier  un- 
der bond  may,  during  the  first  year  or 
two,  or  even  during  the  first  half  year, 
steal  enough  to  absorb  the  amount  of  the 
bond  and  yet  be  able  to  keep  the  fact  hid- 
den ;  the  funds  of  the  bonding  company 
may  thus  be  undermined  to  that  extent, 
and  yet  it  may  be  under  a  temporary  be- 
lief of  prosperity.    The  rule  should  there- 


fore be  to  hold  the  entire  premium  in  re- 
serve until  the  end  of  the  liability  term, 
and,  altho  this  would  be  severe  upon  the 
companies  as  respects  surplus  showing,  it 
is  safe.  So  argues  the  company's  jour- 
nal, and,  while  there  may  not  be  sufficient 
reason  to  make  this  the  statutory  rule,  it 
certainly  suggests  a  good  standard  for 
voluntary  following. 

....The  affair  of  the  late  Traders' 
Fire,  which  was  the  successor  of  the 
Lloyds  of  the  same  name,  which  was 
founded  (if  it  can  truthfully  be  said 
to  have  had  a  foundation)  by  a  journal- 
ist who  did  not  pretend  to  know  any- 
thing about  underwriting,  is  a  scandal 
which  demands  investigation  and  pun- 
ishment. The  statement  made  to  Al- 
bany at  the  end  of  1899  proves  to  have 
been  false  almost  beyond  parallel.  Ap- 
proximately speaking,  cash  on  hand  and 
amount  due  from  agents  were  doubled, 
and,  on  the  other  side  of  the  account, 
reserve  liability  and  amount  due  for  re- 
insurance and  unpaid  losses  were  halved, 
the  result  being  to  convert  a  real  total 
impairment  of  capital  into  a  pretended 
surplus  of  moderate  size.  The  State  of- 
ficials at  Albany  cannot  be  held  to  any 
superhuman  foresight,  but  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  say  that  they  ought  at  least 
to  keep  an  ear  at  the  ground  and  get 
somewhat  earlier  information  than  can 
be  had  by  reading  the  morning  journals. 
So  it  is  not  to  the  credit  of  official  super- 
vision that  they  came  on  the  ground,  as 
in  many  cases  before,  after  the  explosion, 
their  attention  being  apparently  invited 
by  the  announced  fact  that  the  North 
British  had  repudiated  a  reinsurance  con- 
tract made  with  the  Traders'  because 
the  contract  payments  had  not  been  met. 
For  the  fraud  and  the  incidental  perjury 
involved  there  is  nobody  found  yet  to 
admit  responsibility.  The  officers  who 
swore  to  the  false  statement  did  not 
know ;  somebody  else  made  it  up,  and 
they  supposed  it  was  right.  The  Emi- 
nent Citizen — exceedingly  eminent  he  was 
— whose  name  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
had  been  a  useful  advertisement,  also 
knew  nothing;  he  is  sorry,  but  he,  too, 
supposed.  The  Grand  Jury  room  is  the 
present  place  of  inquiry,  but  experience 
does  not  justify  any  strong  belief  that 
the  wicked  somebody  who  did  the  wrong 
and  deceived  so  many  good  men  will  be 
traced  out  and  punished. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Bankers'  Convention. 

The  number  of  prominent  bank  of- 
ficers in  attendance  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Bankers'  xA.ssocia- 
tion  in  Richmond  last  week  was  unusual- 
ly large.  Important  banks  which  have 
sometimes  been  represented  by  minor  of- 
ficers sent  this  year  their  officers  of  great- 
est power  and  responsibility.  Alvah 
Trowbridge,  of  this  city,  President  of 
the  North  American  Trust  Company,  was 
elected  President  to  succeed  Walker  Hill, 
of  St.  Louis,  who  did  not  desire  another 
rerm.  The  new  Vice-President,  filling  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  promotion  of  Mr. 
Trowbridge,  is  Myron  T.  Herrick,  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Society  for  Sav- 
ings, who  had  been  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  Col.  James  R. 
Branch,  Secretary,  and  George  M.  Rey- 
nolds, Treasurer,  were  re-elected.  Next 
year's  convention  will  be  held  in  Buffalo 
or  Milwaukee. 

The  brief  statements  from  members  as 
to  the  condition  of  business  showed 
financial  improvement  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Several  interesting  papers  were 
read.  The  one  prepared  by  Ellis  H.  Rob- 
erts, Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  on 
"  The  Treasury  and  the  Money  Market," 
was  mainly  historical,  dealing  with  the 
experiments  in  Government  banking  that 
preceded  the  establishment  of  the  inde- 
pendent treasury  in  1846,  the  methods 
which  have  since  prevailed,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  Treasury's  idle  funds  in  the 
banks  in  recent  years,  the  accumulation 
of  gold,  and  the  growth  of  the  nation  in 
exports,  manufactures,  and  wealth.  The 
present  internal  revenue  law  was  consid- 
ered, with  special  reference  to  the  taxes 
on  banks,  in  an  interesting  paper  bv  Al- 
fred C.  Barnes,  President  of  the  Astor 
Place  Bank  in  this  city.  The  subject  of 
a  paper  read  by  Charles  A.  Conant, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,  was  "  The 
financial  Future  of  the  United  States." 
Mr.  Conant  reviewed  the  recent  extraor- 
dinary financial  development  of  the  coun- 
try, pointing  to  the  enormous  growth  of 
exports,  the  consequent  establishment  of 


credit  abroad  and  accumulation  of  funds 
at  home,  our  recent  loans  to  European 
borrowers,  and  the  great  prominence  and 
promise  of  New  York  as  a  financial  cen- 
ter. We  should  give  to  our  standard  of 
value,  he  said,  that  permanence  which 
has  been  an  important  cause  of  London's 
predominance  in  the  world  of  finance,  if 
we  desire  to  take  full  advantage  of  our 
opportunities  and  to  enable  this  country 
to  compete  for  the  control  of  the  ex- 
changes of  the  world.  We  should  also 
avoid  the  heavy  taxation  or  foolish  re- 
striction of  exchange  trading  from  which 
the  financial  markets  of  Paris  and  Ber- 
lin have  suffered  in  the  last  few  years. 
We  take  the  following  from  his  remarks 
about  the  financial  power  of  this  city : 

"  The  ability  of  New  York  to  find  invest- 
ments abroad  for  American  earnings  or  to  at- 
tract foreign  capital  to  American  investments 
is  a  distinct  factor  in  raising  the  rate  of  profit 
and  the  earnings  of  all  Americans,  whether 
they  toil  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  South- 
ern cotton  field,  run  the  engines  which  drag 
long  trains  of  American  products  from  the 
prairie  to  the  ocean,  or  clip  coupons  in  a  New- 
port villa.  The  ability  to  place  capital  abroad, 
to  find  markets  for  American  products  beyond 
our  own  shores,  to  extend  credit  on  the  lowest 
terms  to  all  American  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants— all  these  powers,  developed  to  the 
finest  shade  of  superiority  over  foreign  com- 
petitors, mean  a  wider  field  of  employment  for 
labor,  a  larger  fund  of  American  earnings  to 
divide  between  the  laborer  and  his  employer, 
larger  profits  for  American  bankers,  and  a 
more  rapid  and  satisfying  progress  for  the 
whole  country  as  well  as  for  New  York  as  its 
chief  city." 

Among  the  other  papers  was  one  on 
"  Public  Opinion  and  the  Banks,"  by  J. 
A.  S.  Pollard,  of  Fort  Madison,  Iowa, 
who  discussed  the  popular  prejudice 
against  banks  and  banking  in  some  parts 
of  the  land,  the  causes  of  it,  and  the  qual- 
ities which  bankers  should  possess.  It 
was  true,  he  said,  that  the  banks  were  the 
agents  of  "  the  money  power,"  but  this 
"  money  power  "  was  the  power  of  the 
people  who  had  deposited  their  savings 
in  the  banks  or  invested  them  in  bank 
stock.  Masayaski  Takaki  spoke  con- 
cerning the  financial  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Japan.  "  Now  that 
you  are  in  the  Philippines,"  said  he,  "we 
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are  nearer  to  you  than  ever  before.  All 
that  you  need  is  a  correct  understand- 
ing of  Japan's  financial  system.  We  can 
offer  you  profitable  opportunities  for  in- 
vestments." The  trust  company  section 
held  a  separate  meeting,  at  which  near- 
ly every  State  was  represented.  Among 
the  papers  read  before  this  meeting  was 
one  on  "  The  Proper  Conservative  At- 
titude of  Trust  Companies  Toward  Cor- 
porate Enterprises,"  by  President  Borne, 
of  the  Colonial  Trust  Company  in  New 
York.  The  Association  tabled,  after  long 
discussion,  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the 
Lodge  bill  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
Consular  service,  but  approved  the  prop- 
osition for  a  Federal  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Industries.  The  oldest  dele- 
gate present  was  N.  B.  Van  Slyke,  of 
Wisconsin,  who  moved,  at  a  meeting  of 
bankers  in  Saratoga  twenty-five  years  ago, 
the  appointment  of  the  committee  which 
formed  the  Association,  and  who  after- 
ward urged  the  formation  of  the  "  Pro- 
tective Committee,"  which  has  been  re- 
markably successful  in  running  down 
forgers   and   thieves. 


Financial  Items 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
Company  has  recently  ordered  9,000 
cars,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  $7,685,000. 

.  . .  .George  F.  Baker,  president  of  the 
First  National  Bank  in  this  city,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  New  York  Clear- 
ing House  Association. 

....  The  increase  in  the  money  order 
business  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  14 
per  cent.,  the  largest  thus  far  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  postal  service. 

....An  English  syndicate  completed 
contracts  last  week  for  750,000  tons  of 
Alabama  coal,  to  be  delivered  during  the 
coming  two  years  at  a  Gulf  port. 

....The  agricultural  section  of  the 
German  Tariff  Commission  has  agreed 
that  the  minimum  duties  on  wheat  and 
rye  shall  be  80  marks  and  65  marks,  re- 
spectively, per  metric  ton.  This  duty  on 
wheat  is  equivalent  to  50  cents  a  bushel. 

....  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa  15,000  horses  and  42,000 
mules  have  been  shipped  to  Cape  Town 


from  New  Orleans.  For  these  and  for 
large  quantities  of  forage  and  other  sup- 
plies the  British  Government  has  ex- 
pended in  New  Orleans  and  Texas  about 
$10,000,000. 

....  The  annual  report  of  the  Erie 
Railroad  Company  shows  that  out  of 
$38,293,031  of  gross  revenue  the  net  in- 
come from  operation  was  $9,844,426,  and 
that  after  the  payment  of  interest  and 
rentals  the  remainder  was  $1,663,430. 
The  volume  of  freight  carried  increased 
8  per  cent.,  and  there  was  an  increase  of 
8^2  per  cent,  in  passenger  traffic. 

....The  dividends  paid  in  the  nine 
months  ending  on  September  30th  by 
eighty-nine  metal  mining  companies  from 
which  reports  have  been  received  by  the 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal 
amounted  to  $33,763,838.  Nearly  one- 
half  of  this  total  was  paid  by  four  cop- 
per-mining companies,  Calumet  and 
Ffecla  leading  with  $5,000,000. 

. . .  .There  have  been  since  March  14th, 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  new  fi- 
nancial law,  and  up  to  September  22d, 
471  approved  applications  for  new  na- 
tional bank  charters;  but  115  of  these 
banks,  having  a  capital  of  $50,000  or 
more,  might  have  been  organized  under 
the  old  law.  The  aggregate  capital  of  the 
356  small  banks  (of  which  229  have  al- 
ready been  organized)  is  $9,168,000,  al- 
most all  of  them  having  the  minimum 
capital  of  $25,000.  Altho  a  majority  of 
the  new  small  banks  are  situated  in  the 
Northern  States  (Iowa,  Minnesota,  Il- 
linois, Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  having 
147  of  them),  it  is  noticeable  that  a  con- 
siderable number  are  in  the  South,  and 
that  many  are  in  the  Southwest,  Texas 
having  34,  Oklahoma  18,  and  Indian  Ter- 
ritory 11. 

....  Dividends  and  coupons  : 

United  States  Rubber  Co.  (Preferred),  2  per 
cent.,  payable  Oct.  15. 

Arch.,  Top.  &  S.  F.  Railway  (Adjustment 
Bonds),  4  per  cent.,  payable  Nov.  1. 

Amer.  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  (Preferred),  1% 
per  cent.,  payable  Nov.  1. 

Amer.  Car  &  Foundry  Co.  (Common),  % 
per  cent.,  payable  Nov.  1. 

....  Sales  of  bank  stocks  during  the 
past  week  were : 

Butchers  and  Drovers'.  88$$  I  Hanover 400 

City 330      I  Merchants' 171 

Commerce , 261        Phoenix 100 
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The  Anthracite 
Coal-Miners 


The  convention  of  dele- 
gates representing  the 
miners  on  strike  in  the 
anthracite  coal  districts,  which  was  called 
by  President  Mitchell  on  the  8th  inst., 
decided  last  Saturday  afternoon,  after  a 
session  of  two  days,  to  accept  the  offered 
increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages  upon  the 
following  conditions :  That  the  mine 
owners  should  agree  to  pay  the  higher 
wages  until  April  1st,  to  abolish  the  slid- 
ing scale  in  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill 
districts,  and  to  adjust  other  grievances 
complained  of  with  committees  of  their 
own  employees.  There  were  857  dele- 
gates present.  It  had  generally  been  ex- 
pected that  the  miners  would  insist  upon 
an  increase  of  more  than  10  per  cent.,  for 
Mitchell  had  declared  publicly  that  this 
was  not  enough,  and  many  thought  that 
for  political  reasons  the  mine  owners 
could  be  induced  to  make  further  conces- 
sions. During  the  first  day  of  the  con- 
vention the  men  seemed  united  in  opposi- 
tion to  a  settlement  on  the  basis  of  10  per 
cent.,  and  to  be  in  favor  of  demanding 
recognition  of  the  union.  On  the  second 
day,  however,  the  whole  matter  was  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  of 
which  President  Mitchell  was  chairman ; 
and  the  committee's  report  recommended 
a  settlement  upon  the  terms  that  are  set 
forth  above.  The  report  was  approved 
by  unanimous  vote  after  a  short  debate, 
and  the  convention  adjourned.  It  was 
plain  enough- that  President  Mitchell's  in- 
fluence was  dominant.  Reports  having 
been  published  that  his  course  had  been 
affected  by  political  considerations  and 
that  he  had  been  in  conference  with  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Republican  leaders,  he 
declared  that  these  had  no  foundation  in 


fact.  The  convention's  resolutions  pro- 
pose that  all  questions  at  issue  be  submit- 
ted to  arbitration,  if  the  mine  owners  do 
not  accept  the  terms  approved  by  the 
delegates.  They  also  provide  that  the 
strikers  shall  not  resume  work  at  any  col- 
liery until  the  operators  shall  have  ac- 
cepted the  decision  and  the  miners  shall 
have  been  informed  by  the  officers  of  the 
union  that  the  strike  is  ended.  After 
adjournment  an  impression  prevailed  at 
first  in  the  mining  region  that  the  oper- 
ators would  promptly  accept  the  terms ; 
on  Monday,  however,  there  were  expres- 
sions of  doubt  as  to  the  operators'  action. 
Two  days  before  the  assembling  of  the 
convention  there  was  at  the  Oneida  mines 
of  Coxe  Brothers  &  Co.,  twelve  miles 
from  Hazleton,  a  riot  in  which  one  of  the 
Coal  and  Iron  Police,  Ralph  Mills,  was 
killed  by  strikers,  and  another  was  se- 
verely wounded.  A  striker  was  danger- 
ously wounded,  and  a  dozen  non-union 
men  suffered  more  or  less  injury.  A 
large  body  of  strikers  assembled  near  the 
collieries  and  attacked  the  non-union  men 
as  they  were  on  their  way  to  work.  The 
special  policemen  were  driven  back,  and 
there  was  much  shooting  by  both  parties. 
The  attacking  strikers  were  Poles  and 
Hungarians.  On  the  same  day  there  was 
a  procession  of  more  than  20,000  strikers 
in  Scranton. 


National 
Politics 


# 


The  last  weeks  of  the  cam- 
paign find  the  orators  of  each 
party  hard  at  work.  Mr.  Bryan 
and  Gov.  Roosevelt  are  still  the  most  in- 
dustrious of  them  all.  The  first  has  been 
making  speeches  in  many  places  on  his 
way  to  New  York  for  a  brief  visit  there, 
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as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Croker  and  Tam- 
many, and  an  address  in  Madison  Square 
Garden.    The  Governor  has  been  moving 
eastward  by  easy  stages  from  the  moun- 
tain States.    Question  and  answer  pass- 
ing back  and  forth  between  these  two 
candidates    have    made    their    addresses 
quite  entertaining.     Altgeld  has  come  to 
the  Eastern  seaboard  with  a  bunch  of 
speeches  and  the  news  that  the  Republi- 
cans have  a  campaign  fund  of  "  from 
$25,000,000  to  $30,000,000."     Mr.  Cam- 
pau,  the  Michigan  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Committee,  says  he  has  unearthed 
a  plot  of  the  manufacturers  to  help  Mc- 
Kinley  by  issuing  notices  that  their  fac- 
tories will  be  closed  if  Bryan  is  elected. 
The  firms  and  corporations   so  offend- 
ing should  be  punished,  he  says,  by  a 
general  Democratic  boycott.     Ex-Presi- 
dent Harrison  publishes  a  statement  ex- 
plaining that  he  will  make  no  speeches 
because  he  has  "  left  the  choir  loft  and 
taken  a  seat  in  the  pews."     He  opposes 
Bryan  for  the  reasons  that  moved  him  to 
do  so  in  1896,  and  he  criticises  the  Re- 
publican policy  only  in  the  matter  of  the 
legislation  for  Porto  Rico.  He  still  thinks 
that  the  revenue  law  for  that  island  was 
"  a  grave  departure   from  right  princi- 
ples."    Ex-President   Cleveland   defines 
his  position  by  saying  that  it  is  set  forth 
in  his  letter  of  April,  1895,  to  the  business 
men  of  Chicago  on  the  currency  question. 
In  Ohio,  Frank  Monnett,  recently  the  Re- 
publican Attorney-General  of  that  State, 
says  he  will  vote  for  Bryan,  asserting 
that  his  attempts  to  prosecute  trusts  were 
thwarted   by   Republican   influence,  and 
that  the  Government  at  Washington  is 
on  the  side  of  the  combinations.     The 
registration  of  voters  in  New  York  for 
the  coming  election  has  been  unexpected- 
ly large.     While  some  of  Mr.   Bryan's 
friends  say  they  have  detected  signs  of 
"  a  tidal  wave  "  for  him,  the  general  drift 
of  evidence  for  the  last  two  weeks  tends 
rather  to  support  the  very  confident  pre- 
dictions of  Republican  leaders  that  Mc- 
Kinley  will  have  a  large  majority. 


Names  for  the 
Hall  of  Fame 


The  Senate  of  New  York 
University  canvassed 
last  week  the  ballots 
cast  by  the  judges  who  were  appointed 
to  select  names  of  great  Americans  for 
the  panels  of  the  Hall  of  Fame.      The 


names  of  only  thirty  men  received  the  re- 
quired number  of  votes,  fifty-one.  and 
therefore  twenty  more  must  be  selected 
in  1902.  Three  of  the  one  hundred 
judges  failed  to  send  in  their  ballots.  The 
list  of  thirty  is  as  follows,  each  name  be- 
ing followed  by  the  number  of  votes  cast 
for  it: 


George  Washington 97 

Abraham  Lincoln 96 

Daniel  Webster  96 

Renjamin  Franklin 94 

92 

!ll 
'.10 

87 
66 
85 
82 


U.S.Grant       

John  Marshall 

Thomas  Jefferson 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

Robert  Fulton 

Henry  W.  Longfellow . 

Washington  Irving 

Jonathan  Edwards 81 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse 80 

David  G.  Farragut 79 

Henry  Clay 74 


Nathaniel  Hawthorne. . .  73 

George  Peabody 72 

'•  Robert  E.  Lee 69 

Peter  Cooper 69 

Eli  Whitney 67 

J  shn  J.  Audubon 67 

Horace  Mann 67 

Henry  Ward  Beecher. . .  66 

James  Kent 65 

Joseph  Story 64 

John  Adams    61 

William  E.  Channing. ...  58 

EliasHowe 53 

Gilbert  Stuart 52 

Asa  Gray  51 


The  jury  is  composed  of  college  presi- 
dents, college  professors,  chief  justices, 
publicists  and  editors.  Those  who  scan 
the  classes  in  which  the  candidates  were 
grouped  will  observe  that  no  physician, 
surgeon,  sculptor,  musician,  business 
man,  missionary,  explorer,  engineer,  or 
architect  received  a  sufficient  number  of 
votes.  Seven  statesmen,  four  authors, 
four  inventors,  two  soldiers,  one  sailor, 
three  judges  or  lawyers,  three  preachers, 
two  scientists,  two  philanthropists,  one 
educator,  and  one  painter,  were  chosen. 
Washington  was  the  only  candidate  to 
receive  the  votes  of  all  the  judges ;  Chief 
Justice  Nichols,  of  Louisiana,  declined  to 
vote  for  Lincoln  or  Webster;  Franklin 
did  not  receive  the  votes  of  President 
Day,  of  Syracuse  University,  Prof.  W. 
M.  Sloane,  and  Chief  Justice  Taylor,  of 
Florida.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  list  of  candidates  be- 
cause he  was  born  abroad.  President: 
Hadley  was  one  of  four  college  Presi- 
dents who  did  not  vote  for  Hawthorne ; 
President  Tucker  withheld  his  vote  from 
Trving;  President  Crawford  rejected 
Longfellow.  Bryant  received  48  votes ; 
Cooper  (the  novelist),  30;  Motley,  41: 
Poe,  only  37.  The  leading  unsuccessful 
names  in  other  classes  were  as  follows: 
Business  men,  C.  Vanderbilt,  28;  edu- 
cator, Mark  Hopkins,  47 ;  inventors,  C. 
H.  McCormick,  26;  missionaries,  Adon- 
iram  Judson,  35 ;  explorers,  Daniel 
Boone,  34;  philanthropists,  Johns  Hop- 
kins, 23  ;  preachers,  Horace  Bushnel!.  38 ; 
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and  Theodore  Parker,  21 ;  scientists, 
Joseph  Henry,  44;  engineers,  James  B. 
Eads,  42;  architects,  Richardson,  30; 
lawyers,  Rufus  Choate,  47;  painters, 
Copley,  33 ;  sculptors,  Powers,  35 ;  phy- 
sicians, Benjamin  Rush  42;  soldiers, 
Sheridan,  23,  and  Thomas,  24;  states- 
men, Calhoun,  49;  Jackson,  49;  John  Q. 
Adams,  48 ;  Madison,  48.  Only  19  votes 
were  cast  for  the  author  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  ex-President  Cleveland's 
was  not  one  of  them.  For  Mary  Lyon 
(educator)  there  were  21  votes,  and  for 
Dorothea  Dix  (philanthropist),  13.  In 
a  miscellaneous  class  14  were  cast  for 
Martha  Washington,  and  12  for  Char- 
lotte Cushman. 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico 


The  prevalence  of  yellow 
fever  in  Havana,  where 
about  120  new  cases  have 
been  reported  since  the  first  of  the  month, 
has  stimulated  discussion  concerning 
plans  for  making  sewers  and  paving  the 
streets.  The  old  Dady  contract  for  a 
sewerage  system,  involving  the  expendi- 
ture of  more  than  $12,000,000,  has  been 
the  subject  of  long  debates  in  the  Munic- 
ipal Council,  which  decided  last  week  that 
bids  for  the  work  should  again  be  called 
for.  Appraisers  will  report  as  to  the 
sum  that  Colonel  Dady  ought  to  receive 
for  his  plans,  if  his  bid  should  not  be  the 
successful  one.  General  Wood  urges  the 
Council  to  take  action  promptly  in  order 
that  the  work  may  be  undertaken  not 
later  than  in  December.  There  was  an 
unfortunate  collision  in  Matanzas  on 
the  nth  in st.  between  the  American  sol- 
diers and  the  police.  Two  soldiers  were 
wounded.  The  cause  of  the  disturbance 
was  a  quarrel  between  two  drunken 
troopers.  This  year's  tobacco  crop  is 
one  of  the  largest  and  finest  ever  grown 
on  the  island.  In  Porto  Rico  the  election 
of  the  thirty-five  members  of  the  House 
of  Delegates,  and  of  the  Delegate  to  rep- 
resent the  island  in  Congress  at  Wash- 
ington, will  take  place  on  November  6th. 
There  is  much  political  excitement  in 
some  of  the  cities,  notably  in  Guayama, 
where,  on  the  7th  inst,  four  persons  were 
killed  and  fifteen  wounded  in  a  riot. 
Brigadier-General  Davis  says  in  his  an- 
nual report  that  after  the  establishment 
of  all  branches  of  the  civil  government 
the  island   garrison  can  be  reduced  to 


thirteen  companies ;  the  great  military 
importance  of  the  island,  however,  re- 
quires that  its  fortifications  shall  be 
manned.  The  experiment  of  utilizing 
natives  as  soldiers  has  been  quite  success- 
ful. Since  the  great  hurricane  the  mili- 
tary government  has  distributed  30,000,- 
000  pounds  of  food  supplies,  at  a  cost  of 
$824,000.  Fair  municipal  elections  were 
held  throughout  the  island  before  the  mil- 
itary government  was  superseded  by  civil 
authority.  Every  municipality  thus  en- 
joyed almost  complete  autonomy ;  life  and 
property  were  everywhere  secure  with- 
out the  use  of  troops  for  protection. 
General  Davis  expresses  his  belief  that 
every  duty  assigned  to  the  army  has  been 
well  done,  and  that  every  pound  of  food 
and  every  dollar  of  money  committed 
to  the  hands  of  officers  and  men  have 
been  correctly  applied  and  properly  ac- 
counted for.  "  I  know,"  he  says,  "  that 
neither  officer  nor  soldier  received  or 
asked  for  addition  to  his  pay  in  the  form 
of  extra  compensation,  emolument,  or  al- 
lowance from  the  United  States  or  the 
insular  treasury." 


The  American 
Board 


The  oldest  of  our  for- 
eign missionary  societies 
held  its  ninetieth  an- 
nual meeting  last  week  at  St.  Louis.  Of 
the  living  corporate  members,  350  in  all, 
except  as  their  number  is  each  year  de- 
pleted by  death  and  resignation,  nearly 
one  hundred  were  present  at  the  Pilgrim 
Church,  Dr.  Burnham's,  while  other  of- 
ficers of  this  and  the  Woman's  auxiliary 
Board  and  missionaries  brought  the 
number  up  to  over  two  hundred,  besides 
other  interested  friends.  During  the 
year  40  new  missionaries  have  been  sent 
out,  1 1  men  and  29  women,  2  men  and  2 
women  being  physicians,  while  39  mis- 
sionaries have  returned  after  a  furlough 
at  home.  The  total  receipts  of  the  Board 
for  the  year  have  been  $737,957,  an  in- 
crease from  last  year  of  $93,756.  Of 
this  sum  $516,536  was  in  regular  dona- 
tions, a  gain  of  $26,128,  and  $214,774 
was  from  the  Woman's  Boards,  an  in- 
crease of  $14,664.  The  legacies  were 
$154,884,  of  which  $54,884  was  applied 
to  extinguish  the  debt,  which,  however, 
has  been  reduced  but  about  $6,000,  and 
now  amounts  to  $82,631.  The  Board  has 
20  principal  missions,  with  102  stations 
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where  missionaries  reside,  and  1,268  ont- 
stations,  166  ordained  missionaries,  40 
physicians,  men  and  women,  336  women, 
including  170  wives,  239  native  pastors, 
besides  a  host  of  other  native  assistants, 
495  churches,  with  51,699  members,  of 
whom  4,523  were  added  during  the  year, 
and  who  contributed  an  average  of  $3 
each  for  religious  purposes.  There  are 
14  theological  seminaries,  or  classes,  with 
196  students  for  the  ministry,  in  board- 
ing and  high  schools,  with  7,839  pupils ; 
and  40,598  children  in  common  schools. 
This  survey  shows  a  happy  progress,  ex- 
cept in  North  China,  where  the  disturb- 
ances have  not  only  stopped  all  mission 
work,  but  killed  all  the  missionaries  of  the 
Shansi  mission,  5  men,  5  women,  and 
5  children.  This  slaughter  was  by  orders 
of  the  new  Governor,  who  had  been  re- 
moved from  Shantung  because  of  his 
complicity  with  the  Boxer  movement 
there,  while  here,  in  the  interior,  he  had 
free  course.  Of  course,  China  occupied 
the  chief  thought  of  the  meeting.  A  pa- 
per on  the  subject  was  read  by  Secretary 
Judson  Smith,  who  reported,  besides  the 
disaster  in  Shansi,  that  all  the  mission- 
aries of  North  China  are  dead  or  in  en- 
forced exile,  and  multitudes  of  the  native 
Christians  killed,  and  all  the  property 
destroyed.  Of  the  members  of  the  North 
China  Mission  35  were  imprisoned  with 
the  Legations  in  Peking.  From  the 
Kalgan  station  5  escaped  through  Mon- 
golia into  Siberia.  Of  the  force  in  Pao- 
ting-fu,  three  missionaries  were  massa- 
cred. At  the  public  meetings  at  St. 
Louis  more  time  than  usual  was  given 
to  addresses  by  the  missionaries,  and  the 
audience  was  comparatively  impatient  of 
other  speakers.  There  were  those  pres- 
ent who  had  just  arrived  from  the  siege 
at  Peking,  and  others  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  flight  across  the  desert  from  Kal- 
gan to  Siberia,  and  their  stories  were  of 
thrilling  interest.  Among  other  ad- 
dresses may  be  mentioned  those  on  the 
forward  movement,  resulting  in  the 
pledging  of  the  salaries  of  71  mission- 
aries by  57  churches,  which  have  adopted 
them ;  also  the  able  address  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Capcn,  who  presided  with 
great  tact  and  ability ;  also  an  address  by 
Peter  C.  Jones,  of  Honolulu,  the  first 
corporate  member  to  be  elected  from 
Hawaii,  who  brought,  with  greetings, 
$9,000,  largeh    in  gifts  of  $t,ooo  each, 


from  missionary  mothers,  children  and 


grandchildren. 


p      .        .         That  some  form  of  revision 
res  y  enaa     ^  ^  fjonfession  0f  Faith 

of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  come  seems  assured.  As  the  dis- 
cussion goes  on  it  becomes  still  more  ap- 
parent that  by  far  the  majority  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  present  situation,  and 
genuinely  desire  either  a  new  creed  out- 
right or  a  supplemental  and  explanatory 
statement.  No  two  of  the  papers  report- 
ing the  returns  agree,  exactly,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  evidently  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  know  exactly  where  a  presbytery 
stands.  For  example,  the  Presbytery  of 
Mahoning  cast  15  votes  for  dismissal  of 
the  subject,  10  for  revision  of  the  present 
Confession  and  7  for  a  briefer  statement. 
On  the  whole,  the  Presbytery  thus  de- 
cides in  favor  of  a  change  of  some  sorj. 
Another  presbytery,  Utica,  calls  for  a 
declamatory  statement,  rather  than  a 
new  creed,  as  announced  by  some.  There 
is  evident,  in  most  of  the  presbyteries 
voting  for  dismissal  of  the  subject,  a  con- 
siderable element  in  favor  of  a  change. 
Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that 
with  few  exceptions  the  larger  presby- 
teries, those  including  the  great  cities,  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  some  form  of  explan- 
atory statement,  rather  than  of  revision; 
and  this  is  interpreted  as  indicating  that 
where  the  need  of  work  is  greatest,  there 
the  need  of  change  is  most  evident.  One 
of  the  most  significant  statements  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter  has  been  made  in  The 
Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review  by 
Professor  Craig,  of  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary,  an  ex-Moderator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  and  one  of  the  leaders 
among  the  Conservatives.     He  says : 

"  A  brief  supplementary  statement  of  truth, 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  Confession  and 
Catechisms,  intended  as  a  convenient  sum- 
mary for  use  in  families  and  Sabbath  schools 
and  for  the  instruction  of  converts  from  the 
world,  to  be  bound  up  with  our  present  Stand- 
ards, and  thus  to  become  a  part  of  the  doc- 
trinal Constitution,  has  been  suggested  by 
practical  pastors.  If  an  experiment  along  this 
line  is  made,  and  a  satisfactory  result  obtained, 
it  would  not  be  contrary  to  the  method 
adopted  by  the  Westminster  Fathers,  nor 
would  it  be  unhistorical,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  Reformation  and  post-Reformation 
crccd-making  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed 
Churches." 
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.     .  .         The   one    feature   of   Jewish 
ProTss       life,   taking  the   world   over, 
rogress       wjjich   has  attracted  the   no- 
tice and  often  the  admiration  of  those  of 
other  races  and  faiths,  has  been  its  unity, 
the  sympathy  which  bound  the  different 
sections   of   the   race   together  and  pre- 
served the  continuity  of  the  people.       It 
has  been  thought  that  this  would  disap- 
pear to  a  considerable  degree  in  America, 
and  that  they  would  be  absorbed  into  the 
general  population  in  such  a  way  as  ma- 
terially to  modify  if  not  practically  to 
eliminate  these  distinctive  characteristics. 
This  opinion  has  been  strengthened  by 
the   evident   independent   and   often    di- 
vergent opinions  within  the  Jewish  com- 
munity,   especially   on    such   matters    as 
Zionism,  which  has  created  two  quite  dis- 
tinct   parties.     An    influence,    however, 
blending  all  appears  in  the  annual  Jew- 
ish Year-Book,  prepared  by  Prof.  Cyrus 
Adler,  of  Washington.     Not   so  much, 
however,  is  this  indicated  by  the  mere 
publication  of  such  a  book  as  by  the  facts 
which  it  brings  out.     The  review  of  the 
year,  with  which  it  opens,  traces  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Jewish  communities  all 
over    the    world.     There    are    acknowl- 
edgments for  the  improved  situation  in 
France,  some  few  additional  amenities  in 
Russia  and  Germany,   fully  counterbal- 
anced, however,  by  the  furious  onslaught 
in  Austria,   as   if  the   Roman   Catholic 
Church  had  made  up  its  mind  to  join  bat- 
tle with  the  race  in  that  Empire.     In  this 
country  attention  is  called  to  the  apparent 
cleavage  between  the  fugitives  from  Rus- 
sian oppression  and  other  members  of  the 
community,  made  manifest  in  the  estab- 
lishment  of  what   are   practically   rival 
charitable  institutions,  deprecated  by  the 
writer  and  yet  recognized  as  having  a  cer- 
tain legitimate  character.     The  result  of 
the  general  survey  is  to  differentiate  the 
Jewish  people  from  all  others,  while  the 
effort  is  apparent  to  intensify  the  self-re- 
spect of  the  community.     A  somewhat 
significant  fact  is  the  list  of  Jews  who 
served    in    the    Spanish-American    war. 
There  was  evidently  some  difficulty  in  se- 
curing accurate  statement,  for  the  edi- 
tor   remarks    that    in    instances   he    was 
obliged  to  judge  by  the  name,  and  sug- 
gests that  if  any  who  are  not  Jews  find 
their  names  in  the  list  they  will  surely 
not  object  "  to  being  in  the  company  of 
those   with    whom   they   suffered   priva- 


tions and  fought  for  a  common  country." 
Jewist  statistics  are  proverbially  uncer- 
tain. A  year  ago  the  total  given  for  the 
United  States  was  1,043,800.  More  care- 
ful estimates  have  been  made  during  the 
current  year,  and  the  present  figures  are 
as  given  1,058,135.  The  figures  are  even 
thousands  for  every  place  except  Georgia 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  so  that  it  is 
evident  that  the  basis  is  purely  that  of  an 
estimate.  The  general  statistics  for  the 
world  are  not  essentially  different  from 
those  of  a  year  ago,  given  as  11,723,- 
947,  against  10,728,491.  The  difference 
of  the  million  is  evidently  a  blunder  for 
it  appears  in  Rumania,  which  is  credited 
with  1,300,000,  or  one-quarter  of  the  en- 
tire population,  while  the  generally  re- 
ceived figures  are  300,000. 
jl 

_.     _   „.         The  mystery   of  the   Bec- 
The  Radium  1         j       *.i  •     -1 

„,  querel    and    other    similar 

Elements        ^         .  .  r£C 

rays  is  proving  very  dim- 
cult  to  solve.  Madame  Curie  seems  to 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  radium 
nearly  pure,  and  she  gives  it  a  minimum 
atomic  weight  of  174,  yet  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  it  did  not  contain  nearly  as 
much  barium  as  radium.  Indeed  it  is 
obtained  from  radiferous  barium.  But 
Sir  William  Crookes,  who  has  been  work- 
ing with  the  uranium  salts,  has  been  un- 
able to  get  any  photographic  action  what- 
ever from  any  of  a  large  number  of  ba- 
rium salts  that  were  tested  by  him,  al- 
tho  he  finds  nearly  or  quite  all  minerals 
containing  uranium  or  thorium  salts  to 
show  photographic  action.  But  the  re- 
markable fact  is  that  by  proceeding  along 
his  old  method  of  fractioning — that  is,  re- 
peatedly dissolving  the  substance  and 
then  separating  that  portion  which  is 
quickest  to  respond  to  tests — he  has  been 
able  to  obtain  uranium  and  its  salts 
which  are  absolutely  inactive  photo- 
graphically when  tested  for  Becquerel 
rays,  and  to  separate  other  salts  of  ura- 
nium which  are  vastly  more  active  than 
those  first  tried.  Nevertheless,  such  re- 
peated fractioning  by  dissolving  or  by 
crystallization  does  not  produce  anything 
more  than  a  very  small  proportion  of  the 
active  substance,  which  he  calls  Ur  X,  a 
precipitate  which  gave  in  five  minutes  as 
strong  an  action  on  the  sensitive  plate  as 
is  given  in  twenty-four  hours  by  ordinary 
uranium  nitrate.  He  is  inclined  to  think 
that  this  new  substance  is  not  radium  or 
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polonium.  It  seems  to  be  a  new  element 
which  has  extraordinary  photographic 
power.  His  most  active  Ur  X  does  not 
contain  enough  of  the  real  material  to  be 
detected  even  by  the  spectrum,  one  of  the 
most  delicate  of  tests;  and  yet  this  sub- 
stance will  give  a  good  impression  on  the 
photographic  plate  in  five  minutes,  while 
other  compounds  require  a  day  or  a  week 
to  give  an  action.  This  opens  an  extra- 
ordinary new  chapter  in  chemistry  and 
in  the  physics  of  atoms. 


Th    e     H  h    ^e  English  elections  are 
e     ng  is      over    anj    while  the  latest 
Elections  .   .       ,, 

returns  are  not  yet  in,  the 

Unionist  party  has  about  as  substantial 
a  majority  as  it  had  five  years  ago.  There 
have  been  some  changes,  Liberals  gaining 
here  and  Conservatives  gaining  there, 
but  on  the  whole  the  general  situation  re- 
mains practically  the  same.  Ireland  has 
gone  strongly  Nationalist ;  Liberalism 
has  gained  in  Wales,  but  England  and 
Scotland  have  demonstrated,  by  a  large 
increase  in  the  vote  on  the  Conservative- 
Unionist  side  that  they  are  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  general  policy  of  the 
present  Government.  The  one  feature 
which  has  dominated  almost  everything 
else  in  the  campaign,  and  which  has 
grown  more  significant  toward  its  close, 
has  been  the  bitterness  of  the  attacks 
upon  Mr.  Chamberlain.  The  closing 
speeches  of  the  Liberal  canvass  were  di- 
rected against  him  almost  entirely,  and 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  emphasize 
the  charges  of  underhand  dealing,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  South  Africa. 
This  has  had  two  results.  It  has  stirred 
Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  to  a  vigor  of  re- 
tort which  has  not  won  for  him  increased 
confidence  as  a  safe  leader,  altho  it  has 
materially  strengthened  his  defense,  and 
it  has  cemented  the  support  which  he  has 
received  from  the  Premier.  Lord  Salis- 
bury has  the  habit  of  supporting  friends 
who  are  under  fire,  and  in  this  case  he  is 
backing  Mr.  Chamberlain  even  more  fully 
than  he  has  in  the  past.  Naturally  there 
is  very  much  of  discussion  as  to  the  new 
Cabinet.  In  this  line  the  most  significant 
fact  is  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  seems  to  be 
left  by  general  consent  in  the  Colonial 
Office  to  develop  his  South  African  pol- 
icy as  best  he  may.  Of  other  changes 
there    are    really    none    that    are    talked 


about.  Hints  are  given  of  the  calling  of 
Lord  Cromer  from  Egypt  to  London, 
which  if  done  will  materially  strengthen 
the  Government,  as  there  are  few  admin- 
istrators who  have  the  confidence  of  the 
British  public  in  such  a  degree  as  the 
man  who  has  practically  made  Egypt. 
Lord  Roberts  is  to  be  followed  to  Eng- 
land by  General  Buller,  somewhat  to  the 
surprise  of  many,  who  have  supposed  that 
General  Kitchener  was  to  be  called  to  re- 
organize the  war  department.  Most  of 
these  reports,  however,  are  somewhat  un- 
certain, as  no  one  knows  how  to  keep  his 
own  counsel  better  than  Lord  Salisbury. 
Sir  William  Vernon  Harcourt  was  re- 
turned, as  was  also  Mr.  Labouchere,  both 
by  reduced  majorities,  which,  hovyever, 
are  not  particularly  significant.  As  to 
when  the  new  Parliament  will  convene 
there  is  yet  no  statement,  but  the  reports 
indicate  that  it  will  not  gather  until  after 
the  Christmas  holidays,  thus  giving  Lord 
Salisbury  time  to  arrange  his  policy  and 
get  his  machinery  in  working  order. 
J* 

.       A  general  election  has  re- 
Elections  in      cenUy  been  hdd  fa  Norway 

Norway  unc^er    the     new     suffrage 

law,  which  confers  the  right  to  vote  on 
every  citizen  over  twenty-five  years  of 
age  who  is  not  a  convicted  criminal  or  a 
dependent  upon  public  charity.  The 
method  of  voting  is  to  cast  the  ballots  for 
a  number  of  electors,  who  in  their  turn 
ballot  for  members  of  the  Storthing,  and 
the  result  is  practically  the  same  as  the 
voting  for  the  President  and  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States.  An  illus- 
tration of  the  result  is  found  in  Christi- 
ania,  where  in  1897  the  total  votes  cast 
were  16,844  out  °f  a  legitimate  total  of 
18,445,  while  under  the  new  rule  the  vot- 
ing strength  is  36,956,  and  the  number  of 
votes  cast  was  25,270,  the  low  number  be- 
ing apparently  caused  by  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  poor  were  uncertain  about 
the  new  rights  granted  to  them.  The 
general  result  has  been  that  the  political 
situation  has  not  materially  changed. 
The  Conservatives  in  the  Storthing  still 
hold  about  40  seats,  against  75  seats  held 
by  the  Radicals.  But  a  new  element  has 
appeared  which  changes  the  relative 
power  considerably.  The  Radicals  them- 
selves have  been  divided  into  Liberals 
and  Socialists,  and  as  a  result  the  propor- 
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donate  power  of  the  Conservatives  has 
greatly  increased.  This  is  particularly 
noticeable  in  Christiania,  which  has  been 
considered  the  Radical  stronghold.  In 
1897  the  Radicals  got  8,200  votes,  against 
7,984  for  the  Conservative  candidate, 
while  the  Socialists  numbered  not  more 
than  600.  In  this  last  election  the  Con- 
servatives increased  to  11,583  votes,  the 
Radicals  receiving  8,629  ar*d  the  Social- 
ists 4,035.  Had  the  Radicals  and  Social- 
ists combined,  as  they  did  three  years  ago, 
they  would  have  carried  the  day,  as  they 
did  then.  This  split,  however,  has  thrown 
the  control  into  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
servatives, who  have  elected  all  their  can- 
didates. As  a  consequence  the  Conserva- 
tives are  greatly  jubilant,  not  merely  be- 
cause they  have  gained  four  seats  in  the 
Storthing,  but  because  they  look  upon 
this  movement  among  their  opponents  as 
indicating  the  break  up  of  the  party,  and 
in  this  they  are  supported  by  Swedes  and 
Danes.  The  general  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  the  moderate  element  in  the  Radical 
party  will  be  compelled  to  side  with  the 
Conservatives,  while  the  extreme  element 
will  drift  to  the  Socialists,  and  the  result 
will  be  that  the  Radical  party  as  such  will 
practically  disappear  and  contribute  of  its 
strength  to  the  Conservative  and  Socialist 
party,  and  the  contest  between  the  two 
will  clarify  the  air  considerably  by  mak- 
ing the  points  at  issue  stand  out  more 
clearly.  How  soon  the  development  of 
Socialist  influence  will  overpower  the 
whole  country  remains  to  be  seen,  but  for 
the  time  being  the  split  means  a  more 
conciliatory  method  of  dealing  with  the 
questions  between  Sweden  and  Norway 
and  a  stronger  bond  of  union  for  the  two 
kingdoms.  As  such  it  is  looked  upon 
with  satisfaction  by  all  lovers  of  peace. 


The  Chinese 
Question 


The  situation  in  China 
has  been  somewhat  se- 
riously affected  during  the 
week,  if  the  reports  are  correct,  by  the 
development  in  the  southern  provinces, 
especially  that  of  Canton,  of  a  counter 
revolution  in  the  interests  of  the  reform 
party.  Just  how  much  of  credit  to  give 
to  these  statements  is  not  clear,  but  that 
there  is  a  movement  in  those  provinces  to 
displace  the  Manchu  power  seems  prob- 
able. To  what  degree  this  includes  hos- 
tility to  the  Emperor  himself  is  not  stated, 


but  it  is  specially  directed  against  the 
Empress  Dowager  and  Prince  Tuan.  A 
significant  and  very  serious  element  is  the 
support  reported  to  have  been  given  to 
the  reform  party  by  the  Mohammedans 
headed  by  General  Tung-fuh-Sian,  the 
well-known  leader  under  Prince  Tuan. 
If  it  is  true  that  he  has  deserted  the  Man- 
chu party  and  thrown  in  his  lot  with  the 
reformers  it  may  mean  a  very  serious 
situation.  Meanwhile  the  viceroys  are 
in  a  quandary.  The  Court  has  removed 
from  Taiyuen  to  Singan,  and  is  sending 
out  its  demands  for  funds.  The  south- 
ern viceroys  are  dubious  about  supplying 
them,  realizing  that  it  may  get  them  into 
trouble  in  the  future  if  they  do  not  and 
at  the  same  time,  if  they  do,  prejudice 
them  with  those  who  are  tired  of  Man- 
chu rule.  Foreign  influence  also  is  be- 
ing thrown  against  the  unlimited  supply- 
ing of  the  Court  with  funds,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  situation  is  becoming  more  and 
more  complicated.  At  Peking  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  negotiations. 
Li  Hung  Chang  has  begun  his  formal 
calls  on  the  legations,  and  so  far  has  been 
received  courteously.  Prince  Ching, 
however,  it  is  said,  has  found  them  turn- 
ing the  cold  shoulder  to  his  advances. 
At  Tientsin  there  appear  to  be  indica- 
tions of  possible  collisions  between  the 
different  foreign  contingents,  in  which 
the  Americans  are  reported  as  acting  as 
mediators,  and  with  excellent  results.  The 
diplomatic  skies  are  somewhat  clearing. 
America's  reply  to  the  French  proposi- 
tions is  conciliatory,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  expresses  disapproval  of  certain 
points.  Anything  looking  toward  a 
permanent  occupation  of  the  country  is 
deprecated,  as  also  the  dismantling  of 
the  forts  at  Taku  and  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  pests  between  Tientsin  and 
the  capital.  At  the  same  time  the  prop- 
osition for  punishment  of  the  chief  of- 
fenders is  indorsed  most  fully,  and  the 
caution  as  to  leaving  the  Chinese  to  do  as 
they  please  about  inflicting  the  punish- 
ment agreed  upon  is  indorsed.  There  is 
considerable  skepticism  on  this  latter 
point.  The  Chinese  proposition  has  been 
that  the  presidents  of  the  Censorate,  the 
Civil  Board  and  the  Board  of  Punishment 
are  to  be  beheaded,  two  princes  and  a 
duke  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment, 
while  Tuan  is  to  be  banished  to  the  im- 
perial military  post  roads  on  the  Siberian 
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frontier.  This  is  scarcely  satisfactory  in 
the  view  of  the  diplomats,  and  they  are 
urging  very  strongly  that  the  carrying 
out  of  the  edicts  of  punishment  be  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Chinese. 


_,  j     In    the    general    interest    in 

Russia  and     ~,.        T?,    ,    ,  ,, 

_..  China  Tibet  has  practically 

dropped  out  of  view.  It 
has,  however,  rather  suddenly  come  into 
prominence  through  a  report,  not  abso- 
lutely verified,  of  an  arrangement  which, 
however,  is  so  entirely  characteristic  of 
Russian  diplomacy  as  to  carry  with  it 
every  probability  of  truth.  News  comes 
from  St.  Petersburg  that  an  extraordi- 
nary envoy  from  Tibet  is  on  his  way  from 
Lhasa  to  Russia  with  a  letter  and  pres- 
ents from  the  Dalai  Lama  to  the  Czar. 
Inasmuch  as  this  is  the  first  time  that  any 
such  mission  has  been  sent  to  any  Eu- 
ropean Power  by  this  dignitary,  who  has 
hitherto  held  himself  absolutely  aloof 
from  all  intercourse  with  foreigners,  it 
of  necessity  acquires  considerable  polit- 
ical importance.  Looking  for  the  basis 
of  it  the  report  goes  on  to  say  that  some 
eighteen  months  ago  a  well  known  pro- 
fessor of  Chinese  medicine  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, M.  Badmayeff,  himself  of  Mongo- 
lian origin,  went  on  a  secret  mission  to 
Mongolia  and  Tibet,  carrying  with  him 
presents  from  the  Czar  to  the  Dalai  Lama 
and  his  subordinates.  As  already  in- 
dicated, just  how  much  of  this  is  cor- 
rect it  is  impossible  to  say,  and  yet  it 
calls  to  mind  the  very  similar  dealings  of 
Russia  with  Abyssinia  through  M.  Leon- 
tieff  and  Russia's  general  method  of 
reaching  governments  which  she  de- 
sires to  influence,  but  with  which  she  has 
no  immediate  connection.  The  relation 
of  Russian  scientists  to  Russian  political 
movements  has  become  a  matter  of  com- 
mon fame.  Russian  botanists  and  min- 
eralogists were  numerous  in  Turkey  just 
antecedent  to  the  disturbances  in  that 
country,  while  Russian  surveyors  gave 
the  hint  of  Russian  influence  along  the 
Red  Sea  coast  and  in  the  Persian  Gulf. 
It  is  unquestionable  that  for  the  past  year 
or  two  Russia  has  made  manifest  consid- 
erable interest  in  the  situation  in  Tibet  in 
various  minor  ways,  and  there  would  ap- 
pear to  be  from  the  standpoint  of  di- 
plomacy a  peculiar  appropriateness  in  the 
development  of  such  a  mission  at  a  time 


when  the  Emperor  of  China  finds  his 
prestige  as  suzerain,  or  something  more, 
of  this  great  Central  Asian  country  en- 
dangered, and  when  Chinese  hold  upon 
Manchuria  is  weakening  every  week,  and 
Chinese  provinces  along  the  Amur  and 
in  Western  Mongolia  are  gradually  be- 
ing drawn  within  the  line  of  Russian  rule. 


South  African 
Notes 


The  sailing  of  President 
Kruger  from  Lourenco 
Marquess  marks  really 
the  close  of  the  attempt  to  keep  up  any 
real  opposition  to  English  rule  in  South 
Africa.  That  there  will  continue  to  be 
trouble  is  unquestioned.  General  De  Wet 
is  rapidly  making  for  himself  a  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  best  guerilla  chiefs  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  in  the  val- 
leys of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  he  con- 
tinues for  some  time  to  elude  the  British 
generals.  His  following  also  is  peculiar- 
ly ubiquitous.  At  one  time  he  seems  to 
have  a  considerable  army.  Then  it  dwin- 
dles to  a  small  band,  and  suddenly  re- 
enlarges  into  a  force  too  great  for  the  op- 
posing British,  and  even  large  enough  to 
back  a  threat  to  make  all  burghers  who 
refuse  to  fight  prisoners  of  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  British  troops  continue  to 
surprise  Boer  laagers,  and  make  it  mani- 
fest that,  despite  General  De  Wet,  the 
Boers  will  have  to  yield.  Any  chance  of 
international  difficulty  over  President 
Kruger's  visit  to  Europe  appears  to  have 
vanished,  and  he  will  in  all  probability  be 
perfectly  free  to  go  where  he  chooses  and 
say  what  he  likes.  A  report  that  objec- 
tion had  been  made  to  his  landing  at  Mar- 
seilles has  been  emphatically  denied,  and 
he  will  be  received  there  and  anywhere 
else  with  due  respect.  With  Lord  Rob- 
erts goes  General  Buller  to  England, 
leaving  General  Kitchener  to  close  up 
the  campaign,  which  will  tax  patience 
more  even  than  much  that  has  passed. 
The  Cape  Parliament  has  adjourned  and 
given  occasion  to  Mr.  Schreiner  to  make 
an  earnest  appeal  to  his  constituency  for 
its  indorsement  of  his  policy  of  mediation 
rather  than  of  wholesale  opposition  to 
British  rule ;  also  to  Cecil  Rhodes  to  ap- 
pear again  in  politics  with  a  conciliatory 
address  before  the  South  African  League, 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  go  far  toward 
relieving  the  situation. 


The  Duty  of  Securing  Protection  to  Foreigners 

in    China. 


By  the  Hon.   Charles  Denby, 

Lately  United  States  Minister  to  China 


IT  is  singular  that  the  real  and  over- 
whelmingly important  question  on 
the  tapis  in  China  is  not  apprehend- 
ed, or,  at  least,  discussed  as  it  ought  to  be, 
in  the  present  crisis.  The  question  which 
overrules  all  others  is:  How  protection 
is  to  be  accorded  to  foreigners  residing  in 
China  ?  Since  the  treaties  were  made  this 
has  been  the  supreme  question.  It 
dwarfs  all  other  considerations.  Trade, 
commerce,  money-making,  are  as  nothing 
compared  with  it.  If  the  life  of  the  for- 
eigner cannot  be  made  safe  in  China  his 
residence  there  cannot  continue.  If  con- 
tinually, and  continually,  as  in  the  past, 
mobs  can  be  organized  under  the  noses  of 
the  officials,  and  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren can  be  murdered,  and  no  penalty  is 
ever  inflicted,  but  perhaps  a  miserable  in- 
demnity is  paid,  then  let  us  abandon  the 
country.  There  is  little  use  to  argue  as 
to  whether  the  missionary  ought  to  go 
back  to  his  missions  as  long  as  the  dread 
of  terrorism  exists.  He  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  do  it  unless  protection  is 
assured  him.  I  have  known  women  to 
have  had  their  nervous  systems  destroyed 
by  riots,  and  to  become  practically  insane. 
The  same  dread  hangs  over  all  other 
classes,  but  the  missionary  experiences 
it  most  because  he  resides  in  the  interior, 
hundreds,  yes,  thousands,  of  miles  from 
any  support.  Alone  he  must  meet  the 
terrible  incursion  of  thousands  of  yellow 
devils  and  succumb  to  death,  or  escape 
with  untold  sufferings.  Think  of  our 
missionaries  who  were  murdered  at  Pao- 
tingfu!  Think  of  our  missionaries  at 
Kalgan  traveling  recently  through  the 
Gobi  desert  forty-eight  days  to  seek  a 
place  of  refuge!  On  the  demand  of 
France,  which  is  the  special  protector  of 
Catholics  in  China,  by  degrees  the  mis- 
sionaries have  secured  the  right  to  reside 
anywhere  in  the  interior,  and  to  buy  land, 
and  build  houses.  This  right  was  first 
secured  in  the  French  treaty  of  1858.  By 
some     manipulation — the     truth     about 


which  was  never  known — the  Chinese 
text  of  the  French  treaty  contained  a 
clause  which  was  not  in  the  French  text, 
whereby  the  right  of  residence  in  the  in- 
terior was  conceded  to  the  Catholics. 
This  right,  of  course,  inured  to  Protes- 
tants under  the  favored  nation  clause 
which  secures  to  all  the  treaty  Powers 
the  rights  granted  to  any  one  of  them. 
In  1865  M.  Barthemy,  the  French  Minis- 
ter, persuaded  the  Tsungli  Yamen  to  re- 
affirm distinctly  this  right,  and  in  1895 
M.  Gerard,  one  of  his  successors,  by  an- 
other convention  had  the  right  enlarged 
so  as  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  the  offi- 
cials to  be  consulted  when  the  missionary 
wanted  to  buy  land.  To-day,  therefore, 
the  missionary  has  the  right  to  go  to  the 
most  remote  places  in  China,  and  stay 
there ;  but  of  what  use  is  the  right  if*  he 
can  be  periodically  wiped  off  the  face  of 
the  earth  by  mobs?  Other  classes  are, 
however,  as  much  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion of  protection  as  the  religious  classes. 
The  railroad  engineer  and  builder  can- 
not pursue  his  vocation  if  constant  dan- 
ger besets  him.  The  merchant  cannot 
transport  his  goods  to  the  interior  if  they 
are  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  mobs.  I  se- 
riously recommend  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  authorize  our  naval  force  to  bat- 
ter down  any  town  in  which  a  riot  against 
foreigners  broke  out.  That  would  have 
been  a  perfect  remedy  as  far  as  the  towns 
on  the  rivers  and  seacoast  are  concerned. 
When  a  British  captain  told  Chang-chi- 
tung  that  he  would  bombard  his  palace  at 
Wuchang  if  a  riot  broke  out  in  Hangkow, 
there  was  no  riot.  In  the  interior,  how- 
ever, this  simple  and  feasible  mode  is 
not  available.  It  is  impossible  to  occupy 
all  the  missionary  stations  with  troops. 
In  the  districts  which  were  recently  dis- 
turbed in  China  there  were  probably  a 
hundred  missionary  stations.  No  foreign 
Government  could  protect  the  missions, 
which  number  several  hundreds.  Some 
mode,  therefore,  must  be  devised  to  pro- 
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cure  protection,  or  the  white  race  must 
confess  itself  beaten  and  retire  from  the 
arena  of  expansion.  This  is  not  a  new 
question.  It  has  confronted  every  for- 
eign representative  since  the  treaty  of 
1842.  It  has  been  presented  many  times 
to  the  Chinese  Government.  I  have  my- 
self presented  it  several  times,  both  ver- 
bally and  in  writing,  under  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Department.  China  is  bound 
by  treaties,  by  conventions,  by  Imperial 
edicts,  bound  in  all  possible  modes,  to  se- 
cure protection  to  foreigners,  and  the  su- 
preme duty  of  the  foreign  Powers  now  is 
to  make  that  condition  secure.  There  is 
not  the  least  doubt  in  the  world  that  the 
Imperial  Government  could,  if  it  would, 
make  China  as  peaceable  to-day  as  is  Ver- 
mont. Anti-foreign  riots  are  not  sudden 
local  uprisings  of  ignorant  and  malicious 
persons,  as  has  sometimes  been  claimed, 
but  all  the  proofs  show  that  anti-foreign 
rioting,  pillage  and  massacre  are  often 
arranged  beforehand  without  much,  if 
any,  effort  at  concealment,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  belief  that  the  local 
officials  are  cognizant  of,  and,  at  least, 
tacitly  approve  of,  the  felonious  designs 
which  are  concocted  within  their  imme- 
diate jurisdiction.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  riot  at  Chengtu  in  1895.  The  rioters 
marched  directly  under  the  windows  of 
the  Viceroy's  palace,  and  he  had  at  that 
time  under  his  command  twenty  thousand 
soldiers,  and  he  did  not  raise  his  hand. 
No  man  who  has  been  in  China  will  deny 
the  proposition  that  the  surest  preventive 
of  riots  would  be  the  holding  of  the  local 
officials  to  a  personal  accountability  for 
every  outrage  against  foreigners  that 
might  occur  in  their  jurisdiction.  This 
plan  has,  also,  the  recommendation  that 
it  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the  estab- 
lished usage  in  China  with  regard  to  all 
crimes  and  misdemeanors  except  those 
which  are  perpetrated  against  foreigners. 
Wherever  the  rights  of  the  throne  are  in- 
volved the  severest  responsibility  exists, 
regardless  of  the  fact  whether  the  officials 
were  negligent  or  not.  If  Government 
money  is  stolen  in  passing  through  a 
province,  the  authorities  must  recover  it 
or  pay  it  back.     Tf  a  crime  is  committed, 


the  Taotais  must  find  the  criminals  or 
lose  their  places.  Even  in  civil  matters 
the  members  of  the  family  of  a  debtor  are 
held  responsible  for  his  debts.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  if  this  responsibility  were  made 
to  cover  the  treatment  of  foreigners  a 
fair  degree  of  security  would  prevail.  On 
this  question,  at  least,  tho  it  has  not  yet 
been  broached,  the  Powers  could  unite. 

We  are  talking  around  problems.  We 
are  in  the  air.  There  is  no  common 
ground  of  agreement.  We  are  talking  of 
withdrawing  our  troops  and  of  indem- 
nity, but  nothing  feasible  as  to  protection 
has  been  suggested.  I  beg  leave,  there- 
fore, most  humbly  and  respectfully,  to 
suggest  that  there  shall  be  an  understand- 
ing among  the  Powers  that  the  main 
question  to  be  settled  is  the  future  protec- 
tion of  the  foreigners.  On  this  subject 
I  propose  as  one  plank  at  least  in  the  plat- 
form the  following: 

The  determination  of,  and  assurance 
by  Imperial  decree,  to  hold  responsible, 
and  promptly  punish  not  only  all  individ- 
uals and  minor  officials  directly  or  re- 
motely involved,  upon  the  occurrence  of 
any  anti-foreign  riots,  but  also  the  Tao- 
tais, the  Governors,  the  Tartar  Generals 
and  the  Viceroys.  It  should  be  distinct- 
ly provided  that  a  plea  of  ignorance  shall 
not  save  the  high  officials  from  punish- 
ment for  the  negligence  or  connivance  of 
their  subordinates.  Their  responsibility 
should  be  unqualified  and  absolute.  The 
punishment  of  officials  in  such  cases 
should  be  commensurate  with  the  extent 
of  the  crimes  committed,  and  should  not 
be  simply  degradation  from  office.  If, 
for  instance,  murder  were  perpetrated, 
then  the  penalty  of  death  should  follow, 
and  other  crimes  should  be  punished  in 
proportion  to  their  heinousness.  T  do 
not  undertake  to  make  other  suggestions. 
They  will,  no  doubt,  occur  to  the  negotia- 
tors. Let  us  have  some  gain  for  human- 
ity to  show  as  a  result  of  the  sufferings 
and  deaths  of  our  people.  Let  us  not  re- 
tire from  China  without  safeguards  for 
the  future.  What  a  commentary  on  loss 
of  life,  and  heroism  displayed,  would  be 
the  fact  that  to-morrow  the  dance  of 
death  should  commence  again  ! 

EvANSVILLR,    INPIANA. 


The  Real    Filipino. 

By  Albert  Gardner  Robinson. 


THE  term  "  Filipino,"  as  applied  to 
those  who  live  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
term  "  American,"  as  applied  to  those 
who  live  in  the  United  States.  As 
"  American,"  broadly  used,  includes  In- 
dians, negroes,  Chinese,  Italians,  Mex- 
icans, and  many  others  who  are  not 
rightly  to  be  classed  as  typical  "  Ameri- 
cans,"  so  does   "  Filipino "   include   not 


term,  include  in  it  either  those  compar- 
atively small  and  scattered  hill  tribes 
which  are  to  be  found  in  the  interior  of 
all  the  larger  islands,  or  the  so-called 
Moros  of  the  southern  district.  These, 
tho  they  constitute  an  element,  have  no 
established  footing  in  the  economic  or- 
ganization of  the  island  life.  Yet  sharp 
lines  of  ethnological  or  economic  demar- 
cation are  not  readily  to  be  drawn.  For 


NATIVE  FAMILY  OF  BETTER  CLASS. 


only  those  of  the  higher  type,  the  Tagal, 
the  Visayan,  the  Ilocano,  and  the  Pam- 
pangan,  but,  as  well,  the  Moro,  the  Igor- 
rote,  the  Aeta,  the  Itavi,  and  others  who, 
tho  native  and  resident,  are  not  of  those 
who  are  rightly  included  in  our  ordinary 
reference  to  the  "  Filipinos."  We  have 
been  fighting  the  "  Filipinos,"  but  we 
have  not,  as  yet,  fought  the  Moros,  the 
Igorrotes,  the  Negritos,  or  the  Gaddanes. 
This  distinction  is  quite  necessary  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  our  relations 
with  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands. 

Those  who  are  properly  called  "  Fili- 
pinos "  would  not,  in  their  own  use  of  the 


a  general  consideration,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Filipino  proper  is  represented  by 
perhaps  no  more  than  a  half  dozen 
groups,  tho  constituting,  approximately, 
probably  three-quarters  of  the  entire  pop- 
ulation. Lack  of  adequate  information, 
combined,  in  some  instances,  with  a  dis- 
regard of  known  facts,  during  the  earlier 
days  of  our  special  relations  with  these 
people,  led  some  of  those  whose  words 
carry  weight  in  the  formation  of  public 
opinion  to  underestimate  both  the  num- 
bers and  the  intellectual  qualities  of  those 
who  may  be  called,  in  all  correctness,  the 
real  Filipinos. 

That  class  includes  our  special  oppo 
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nents,  the  Tagals,  and  those  who  are 
only  less  antagonistic  to  American  dom- 
ination, the  Visayans.  In  the  absence  of 
any  accurate  or  even  approximate  census 


SENOR  MAMNI,  CALLED   "  THE  BRAINS  OK  THE 
INSURRECTION." 

returns  no  fully  warranted  statement  is 
possible  concerning  the  population  of  the 
islands.  It  is  variously  estimated  at  from 
seven  and  a  half  to  twelve  millions.  The 
best  authorities  incline  toward  the  lower 
figure.  My  personal  investigations  lead 
me  to  a  classification  of  the  islanders 
into  three  groups.  The  first  would  in- 
clude those  whom  we  may  call  the  real 
Filipinos,  a  people  numbering  between 
five  and  six  millions,  to  whom  the  term 
"  civilized  "  is  as  justly  applicable  as  it  is 
to  the  people  of  Mexico,  the  French 
Canadian  peasantry,  or  the  peasantry  of 
Spain  and  Italy. 


ity  I  should  rate  them  far  above  our  col- 
ored citizens  of  the  United  States.  We 
are  apt  to  be  troubled  by  a  certain  ob- 
liquity of  vision  in  our  estimates  of  such 
people.  We  do  not  readily  attribute  the 
qualities  of  civilization  to  those  who  go 
barefooted  habitually,  live  in  huts,  and 
have  no  knowledge  of  Browning  and  the 
Rubaiyat.  Yet  the  bare  feet  are  a?  suit- 
able for  their  place  as  are  shoes  for 
Broadway ;  the  nipa  hut  of  the  Filipino 


MESTIZA  (HALF   CASTE   SPANISH-FILIPINO)  BELLS. 

corresponds  to  the  log  cabin  of  the  moun- 
taineer, the  "  shack  "  of  the  squatter,  and 
the  city  tenement  house ;  and  many  great 
In  intellectual  capac-    and  good  men  have  lived  and  died  in  ig- 
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norance    of    Pippa    Passes  and    Omar 
Khayyam. 

In  a  second  group  I  should  include  an 
intermediate  class  representing-  a  lower 
order,  semi-civilized  and  semi-barbaric, 
iiving  in  a  form  of  tribal  organization, 
and  constituting  that  element  which  de- 
cays and  dies  in  the  face  of  an  advancing 
civilization.  This  may  be  roughly  es- 
timated as  numbering  a  million,  tho  that 
figure  probably  exceeds  the  actual.  As 
they  are  of  that  class  whose  garb  con- 
sists mainly  of  a  breech-clout  and  a  brace- 
let, they  might  be  called  the  sans  culot- 
tes.    My  third  group  is  represented  by 


that  of  any  other  of  the  world's  people. 
Our  present  relations  with  them  are 
chiefly  military.  Some  day  those  rela- 
tions will  be,  permanently  or  temporarily, 
political.  It  is,  therefore,  well  that  we 
fully  understand  them.  Like  all  other 
nations,  they  are  a  mixture  of  mass  and 
class.  The  mass  is  fairly  intelligent, 
fairly  educated,  not  energetically  indus- 
trious, peaceable  under  all  normal  condi- 
tions, law  abiding,  not  given  to  intoxica- 
tion, generous,  hospitable,  and  good-na- 
tured. These  are  eminently  desirable 
qualifications,  and  I  am  aware  that  their 
enumeration    as    Filipino    qualities    con- 


RESIDENCE   OF   WELL-TO-DO   FILIPINO   (NEAR   MANILA } 


a  different  tho  not  lower  type.  It  would 
include  the  Moros  of  the  south,  a  quite 
pronounced  Malay  type,  and  some  of  the 
hill  tribes  of  similar  habit  of  life,  but 
sturdier  race  stock  than  those  of  the  sec- 
ond, or  intermediate,  group.  In  a  way, 
this  group  should  be  regarded  as  the  in- 
termediate in  a  descending  sequence  of 
race  civilization,  but  as  those  whom  I 
call  the  sans  culottes  are  so  much  a  racial 
mixture  of  the  other  two,  and  represent  a 
more  pronounced  potential  degeneracy,  I 
class  them  in  that  order. 

The  social  organism  of  the  first  group, 
the  real   Filipino,  is  not  greatly  unlike 


tradicts  a  fairly  established  precon- 
ceived opinion.  Yet  this  is  the  testimony 
of  those  who  know  them  best,  who  have 
studied  them  without  that  special  ani- 
mus which  is  so  apt  to  bias  our  view  of 
those  whom  we  are,  for  a  time,  obliged 
to  regard  as  our  "  enemies." 

The  masses  live  in  nipa  huts,  cultivate 
their  rice  fields,- live  simply  and  cheaply, 
and  go  to  church  on  Sundays  and  holy 
days.  The  masses  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  build  their  houses,  as  do  the  Fili- 
pinos, of  the  most  suitable  and  most  read- 
ily available  material,  raise  corn,  maize, 
rice,  or  cotton,  live  as  best  they  may,  a.nd 
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few  of  them  are  as  faithful  in  their 
church  attendance  as  are  the  little  brown 
people  of  the  Philippines.  The  Filipino 
homes  grade,  in  their  character,  from 
the  nipa  hut,  the  cottage,  of  the  peasant, 
up  to  dwellings  of  elaborate  structure 
with  costly  and  artistic  decoration  and 
furnishing.  No  Filipino  would  be  fool- 
ish enough  to  erect  a  Biltmore,  because 
the  first  earthquake  which  came  his  way 
would  be  quite  sure  to  push  it  over.  The 
wealthy  Filipino  builds  and  equips  a 
house  suited  to  the  conditions  of  his  en- 
vironment, and  lives,  after  his  fashion, 
as  does  the  American,  the  Englishman 
and  the  Frenchman  of  corresponding  so- 
cial order. 

The  Filipino  masses  live  as  do  the 
masses  elsewhere.  Collectively,  they  are 
as  the  masses  elsewhere,  some  good  and 
some  bad,  some  rich  and  many  poor,  some 
happy  and  contented,  some  miserable 
and  wretched. 

As  elsewhere,  there  are  those  who,  by 
force  of  character,  strength  of  mind, 
or  by  some  advantageous  element  in  their 
surroundings,  rise  above  and  lead  their 


fellow  citizens.  Among  these  are  men 
who  would,  in  any  country,  be  men  of 
mark  in  their  vicinity.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  these  have  taken  part  in  the  re- 
sistance to  the  United  States.  A  few 
have  favored  the  American  interven- 
tion and  have  advocated  an  island  au- 
tonomy with  an  American  protectorate. 
Few  desire  a  permanent  American  con- 
trol. Among  those  who  are  notable  are 
Emilio  Aguinaldo,  their  able  and  force- 
ful leader,  the  idol  of  the  people;  Senor 
Mabini,  who  has  been  called  the  "brains 
of  the  insurrection ;"  Senors  Paterno, 
Buencamino,  Arellano,  Gregorio  and  Pio 
del  Pilar,  the  patriot  Jose  Rizal,  the  ar- 
tist Juan  Luna,  Flores,  Pedro  Rojas,  and 
a  long  list  of  others,  men  of  strength  and 
intellect. 

Whether  or  no  the  Filipinos  be  capa- 
ble of  establishing  an  immediately  suc- 
cessful government  of  their  own,  the  best 
and  most  fair  minded  authorities  assert 
their  possession  of  character  and  ability 
which,  both  in  measure  and  in  quality,  is 
endlessly  beyond  that  commonly  accorded 
to  them. 

New  Vork  City. 
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Roman    Clericalism    in    the     French     Republic 

By  Urbain  Gohier, 

Editor  of  "  L'Aurorb,"  Author  of  "  L'Armee  Contrb  La  Nation,"  btc. 


IN  a  previous  article  I  showed  the  situ- 
ation of  the  French  Republic  in  the 
face  of  the  Militarism.  Financial 
ruin,  physical  degradation,  economical 
decay,  intellectual  abasement,  are  the 
first  consequences  of  the  military  regime 
that  the  French  nation  has  been  suffering 
for  the  last  half  century.  The  end  will 
be  political  slavery,  established  by  an  in- 
evitable and  imminent  assault.  Now  the 
military  danger  to  which  France  is  ex- 
posed is  to  be  so  much  dreaded  on  ac- 
count of  its  complication  with  the  clerical 
danger.  The  factious  military  men  are 
only  the  agents  and  instruments  of  a 
much  more  intelligent  power  than  they, 
and  still  more  hostile  to  the  modern 
spirit,  justice,  and  liberty  in  all  forms, 
than  they — viz.,  the  Catholic  Church  as 
represented  by  the  Roman  Congrega- 
tions. 

But  the  reader  should  observe  that  it 
is  not  a  question  here  of  the  high  and 
pure  Christian  religion,  which  inspires 
respect  even  in  the  incredulous,  and 
which  is  for  believers  a  source  of  conso- 
lation, of  comfort,  of  self-denial  and 
charity ;  that  it  is  not  even  a  question  of 
the  Christian  Church,  which  has  fulfilled 
for  centuries  noble  duties,  kept  the  last 
foci  of  civilization  in  the  midst  of  the 
barbarian  ages,  and  maintained  the 
rights  of  the  mind  over  brute  force.  No. 
It  is  a  question  of  clericalism  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  word. 

Some  plain  and  unquestionable  facts 
will  show  the  present  state  of  France  in 
(this  respect. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  French 
Revolution  had  interdicted  monastic 
vows,  shut  up  the  convents,  dispersed  the 
monks  and  nuns,  and  nationalized  the  ec- 
clesiastical fortunes.  All  the  elements 
of  Congregational  power  were  thus  done 
away  with  and  made  null.  To-day  they 
are  not  only  reconstituted,  but  they  have 
become,  within  one  century,  three  times 
stronger  than  during  the  long,  prosper- 
ous centuries  under  the  ancient  system. 
In  1789  there  were  about  60,000  monks 
and   nuns   in    France:   the  ecclesiastical 


wealth  was  worth  about  $800,000,000 
(present  value).  To-day,  altho  the  popu- 
lation of  France  has  not  doubled,  the  in- 
mates of  monasteries  have  been  tripled. 
In  1900  there  are  more  than  180,000 
monks  and  nuns.  They  constitute  1,468 
different  religious  orders,  of  which  half 
only  are  authorized  by  the  State,  while 
694  live  in  perpetual  violation  of  the  law. 
Their  well-known  wealth  amounts  to 
nearly  ten  thousand  million  francs,  which 
make  $2,000,000,000  in  absolute  value, 
tho  much  more  in  reality  if  estimated  in 
America.  In  addition  to  this  well-known 
wealth,  registered  by  the  public  adminis- 
tration, it  is  possible  that  the  various  or- 
ders conceal  as  much  by  means  of  ficti- 
tious owners. 

The  Congregations — the  whole  of  the 
religious  orders  being  included  in  this 
title — hold  all  the  political,  administra- 
tive and  economical  machinery  of  the 
French  Society.  It  is  traditional  that  the 
magistracy  has  always  been  recruited 
among  the  agents  of  the  clerical  party, 
and  that  is  a  point  which  has  no  need  to 
be  insisted  upon.  But  the  Congregations 
hold  in  their  power  the  parochial  clergy, 
public  instruction,  an  important  part  of 
industry,  almost  all  the  press,  and  abso- 
lutely all  the  command  of  the  army  and 
navy.  A  few  details  on  these  points  will 
fully  explain  them. 

The  French  parochial  clergy,  the  vic- 
ars and  curates,  who  have  charge  of  the 
parishes,  either  town  or  country,  belong 
generally  to  the  middle  or  lower  classes. 
They  could  be  therefore  easily  devoted 
to  the  doctrines  and  aspirations  of  the 
democracy,  if  they  were  left  to  them- 
selves. But,  under  the  conventions 
which  bind  France  to  the  Pope,  ecclesias- 
tical officials  of  any  importance  are  only 
appointed  with  the  consent  of  the  Holy 
Father.  At  Rome,  the  Congregations 
are  almighty,  led  by  the  Generals  of  three 
of  four  Congregations,  chiefly  by  the 
General  of  the  Jesuits.  The  bishops 
and  their  vicar-generals,  therefore,  who 
govern  in  every  diocese,  the  French 
clergy,  and  the  professors  of  seminaries 
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who  educate  the  French  priests,  are  nec- 
essarily the  agents  of  the  Congregations. 
They  would  never  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  functions  with  which  they 
are  now  occupied,  if  they  had  not  given 
full  and  complete  proofs  of  their  perfect 
devotion  to  the  Roman  Congregations. 
Whatever  may  be  their  real  feelings,  the 
French  priests  are  thus  held  in  a  slavery 
by  a  foreign  power,  and  obliged  to  carry 
out  the  plans  of  the  Congregations  with 
their  immense  influence  over  the  people. 

The  monks  have  also  a  strong  grasp 
over  the  education  of  the  new  generation 
which  decides  the  future  of  the  country. 
Wherever  the  State  opens  a  lay  univer- 
sity, a  Congregational  university  is  im- 
mediately erected  by  its  side.  In  the  sec- 
ond degree  of  education,  where  all  the 
children  designed  to  occupy  some  social 
position,  such  as  managers  of  shops  or 
workshops-,  magistrates,  officers,  officials, 
physicians,  lawyers,  engineers,  are  edu- 
cated, in  comparison  with  338  lay  estab- 
lishments, there  are  418  Congregational 
establishments  much  more  prosperous 
than  the  others.  And  in  the  elementary 
instruction,  where  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  are  taught  the  rudiments 
of  education,  the  Congregations  are  in 
competition  with  the  lay  schools  in  the 
whole  country,  and  in  some  parts  they 
absolutely  overpower  them. 

In  regard  to  industry,  the  enormous 
capital  held  by  the  Congregations  nat- 
urally gives  them  supremacy.  Not  only 
do  they  deal  in  ecclesiastical  products, 
such  as  masses,  indulgences,  rosaries, 
scapulars,  miraculous  waters  and  bene- 
dictions of  the  Pope,  bishops,  etc.,  but 
they  manufacture  in  their  workshops  all 
that  can  be  manufactured  in  the  world, 
and  sell  by  dint  of  much  advertisement, 
chocolates,  teas,  wines,  brandies,  sweets, 
digestives  or  medicinal  waters,  strength- 
ening jams,  tooth  powder,  oil,  vinegar, 
preserved  fish  and  meat,  soaps,  fruits, 
dried  plums,  and  a  thousand  other  ali- 
mentary, chemical  or  sanitary  products. 

As  they  are  alwavs  acquiring  and 
never  alienating,  the  Congregations  must 
necessarilv  end  in  possessing  the  whole 
capital  of  the  nation.  The  remedy  for 
the  monopolv  of  capital  bv  multimil- 
lionaire individuals  is  to  be  found  in  the 
division  of  the  inheritances,  and  in  the 
prodigality  of  the  heirs.  But  the  Con- 
gregation— a  fictitious  and  eternal  person 


— never  divides  or  breaks  up  his  prop- 
erty, which  constitutes  a  dreadful  eco- 
nomical danger. 

The  effect  of  the  political  power  and 
social  working  of  the  Congregation  is 
that  it  has  monopolized,  among  other 
things,  the  instrument  which  leads  public 
opinion — the  press — its  wealth  having 
permitted  it  to  buy  up  the  principal  jour- 
nals or  to  enter  into  partnership  with 
their  editors,  as  well  as  to  buy  up  the 
principal  manufactories  and  to  enter  into 
partnership  with  their  managers.  Ac- 
cording as  it  is  to  its  interest  to  play  a 
masked  role  or  not,  it  either  takes  the 
papers  entirely  under  its  control,  or  has 
them  directed  by  its  agents,  who  are 
sometimes  so  clever  that,  while  mocking 
irreverently  at  religion,  they  play  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Congregation  with  all 
fidelity.  Almost  all  French  papers  with 
large  circulations  belong  openly  or  se- 
cretly to  the  Congregation.  The  prin- 
cipal of  this  new  press  is  La  Croix,  a 
journal  controlled  by  a  comparatively 
new,  but  already  formidable  Congrega- 
tion, that  of  the  "  Peres  de  l'Assomp- 
tion."  These  supporters  of  the  Clerical 
reaction  have  had  the  genius  to  employ 
the  most  modern  inventions  and  meth- 
ods in  order  to  lead  the  people  of  France 
back  to  the  middle  ages.  They  have 
founded  such  a  paper  with  which  they 
have  inundated  the  country,  so  that  in 
the  less  enlightened  parts  the  peasants  do 
not  believe  that  any  other  paper  exists. 
At  the  top  of  these  papers  Christ  is  al- 
ways represented  on  his  cross,  and  the 
articles  are  signed  "  The  Monk."  Be- 
tween the  pious  signature  and  the  pic- 
ture of  the  God  of  Love  and  Peace  are 
spread  atrocious  calumnies  against  every 
thinking  citizen,  terrible  libels,  anathemas 
and  threats  against  Jews,  Protestants  and 
free-thinkers.  In  the  space  of  a  few 
years  the  Congregational  papers  have 
created  in  France  a  state  of  mind  which 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  worst  crises 
of  fanaticism  in  the  sixteenth  or  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

The  Congregations  bring  up  and  edu- 
cate all  the  children  of  the  nobles  so  num- 
erous in  this  strange  French  Republic ; 
the  modern  aristocracy  of  finance,  of  in- 
dustry, and  even  all  the  comfortable  mid- 
dle classes,  dreaming  of  joining  their 
offspring  to  the  offspring  of  the  ancient 
families,    confide    them    likewise   to   the 
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monks  in  order  to  have  them  educated 
together.  And  it  is  from  these  Congre- 
gational schools  that  are  chiefly  recruited 
the  principal  military  schools,  from 
where  almost  all  the  French  officers  and 
absolutely  all  the  officers  destined  to  the 
highest  grades  are  chosen. 

Now  the  great  strength  of  the  Congre- 
gational educators  is  that  they  never  lose 
sight  of  the  men  they  have  modeled  ;  they 
keep  them  under  their  eye ;  they  follow 
them  all  their  lives,  arrange  rich  mar- 
riages for  them,  and  look  after  their  ad- 
vancement. Throughout  the  entire 
French  army  the  command  is  in  the 
power  of  the  Congregation,  so  that  the 
few  officers  who  have  not  come  from  the 
Congregational  schools  are  obliged  to 
bow  the  head  before  the  monks  or  to 
leave  the  army.  But  you  would  hardly 
understand  what  is  the  military  spirit,  if 
you  did  not  guess  that  the  clerical  fanat- 
icism of  the  chiefs  in  highest  command 
excites  a  universal  emulation  of  clerical- 
ism in  the  whole  body  of  officers. 

Recently  a  General  de  brigade,  appointed 
as  General  de  division  Monsieur  de 
Benoist,  consecrated  his  brigadier  belt  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Saint  Anne  d'Auray  in 
order  to  show  that  he  owed  his  advance- 
ment to  this  holy  personage  and  not  to 
the  contemned  Government  of  the  Re- 
public. The  last  chief  of  the  general 
staff  of  the  French  Navy,  Admiral  de 
Cuverille,  consecrated  the  fleet  to  the 
Archangel  St.  Michael ;  he  employed  all 
his  authority  in  extorting  subscriptions 
from  the  naval  officers,  in  order  to  erect 
a  church  to  that  glorious  archangel ;  he 
is  the  president,  this  year,  of  a  great  in- 
ternational pilgrimage  organized  by  the 
Jesuits,  to  bear  the  worship  of  the  whole 
world  to  Paray  le  Monial.  to  the  holy 
heart  of  Jesus,  as  it  appeared  in  that  place 
to  the  blessed  Marie  Alacoque. 


By  these  two  instances,  which  could  be 
indefinitely  multiplied,  one  can  judge  of 
the  state  of  the  French  military  authori- 
ties. They  are  in  reality  a  kind  of  monks 
who  have  left  the  cassock  for  the  red 
trousers. 

It  was  a  question  in  the  Dreyfus  af- 
fair to  ruin  a  Jew.  The  crusade  against 
the  Jews  has  since  then  only  become 
more  ardent.  But  the  Roman  fanaticism 
could  not  stop  on  the  way,  and  the  Prot- 
estants are  now  included  in  the  same 
odium,  and  exposed  to  the  same  threats, 
the  same  denunciations,  the  same  perse- 
cutions. La  Croix,  the  other  clerical 
newspapers,  a  number  of  books  and  pam- 
phlets, unweariedly  point  out  the  Prot- 
estants as  enemies  of  their  country,  es- 
pecially as  traitors  against  the  fatherland, 
accomplices  of  the  foreigners  in  all  the 
plots  that  other  nations  are  continually 
making  against  France  "  through  jeal- 
ousy." The  British,  and  consequently 
other  Fnglish  speaking  nations,  are  re- 
garded as  the  most  execrable  heretics, 
and  are  followed  by  an  indefatigable 
hatred.  The  war  of  the  United  States 
against  the  very  Catholic  Spain  was  the 
occasion  of  unspeakable  coarseness  of  the 
French  clerical  press  against  the  Amer- 
icans, and  the  war  of  the  English  against 
the  Boers  provoked  a  storm  of  insults  and 
threats  against  England. 

Soon,  no  doubt,  the  military  coup 
d'etat,  the  political  slavery  of  the  nation 
through  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  will  crown  the 
deadly  work.  The  world  will  look  with 
pity  on  the  great  country  that  once  was 
France,  and  consider  it  as  on  the  level  of 
the  unfortunate  Spain,  if  not  below. 
Militarism  and  Roman  Catholicism  are 
two  diseases  which  do  not  spare  the 
patient. 

Paris,  France. 
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The    Light    Which    Never    Fails 

By  George  Alexander  Kohut. 


MYRIAD  lights  are  beaming 

From  on  high ; 
A  myriad  eyes  look  upward 
To  the  sky ; 

A  myriad  hearts  are  yearning,  dreaming, 
Is  there  Life  beyond  the  seeming 
When  we  die? 


How  wondrous  is  the  glimmer 

From  afar, 
Of  one  serene  celestial 
Gate  ajar; 
The  light  whose  steady  shimmer 
As  Days  are  growing  dimmer 
Is  my  Star. 

Nkw  York. 


Minnesota's    New    Primary    Election    Law. 


By  Samuel  M.   Davis, 


Of  the  Minneapolis  Bar. 


THE  present  primary  election  law 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of 
1899.  The  act  provided  for  the 
selection  of  candidates  for  elections  by 
popular  vote.  Various  individuals  have 
claimed  the  credit  of  promising  and 
bringing  about  the  passage  of  the  present 
law.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the  law 
is  a  compromise  based  upon  five  bills  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature.  The  measure 
applies  only  to  counties  having  200,000 
or  more  population.  That  provision  lim- 
its the  action  of  the  law  to  the  single 
county  of  Hennepin,  in  which  the  city  of 
Minneapolis,  the  largest  city  in  the  State, 
is  situated.  The  advocates  of  the  law 
were  especially  anxious  that  the  measure 
be  applied  to  cities.  This  was  on  account 
of  the  manipulations  of  politicians,  prac- 
ticed at  the  primaries  and  in  the  conven- 
tions of  both  parties.  The  main  object  of 
the  law  was  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
individual  voter,  who  attended  the  pri- 
mary, to  have  his  vote  count  for  the  per- 
son he  desired  to  become  the  candidate  of 
his  party  at  the  next  general  election. 

Under  the  old  system  of  caucuses  or 
primaries,  a  few  leaders  and  small  politi- 
cians controlled  everything  by  dictating 
the  delegates  that  were  to  be  chosen  by 
the  caucus  to  attend  the  convention.  In 
many  precincts,  under  the  old  system, 
there  would  be  only  the  set,  or  ticket,  of 
delegates  put  forward  by  the  party  work- 
ers to  be  voted  for.  There  was  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a  choice.  It  was  a  "  vest 
pocket "  affair,  usually  gotten  up  by  the 
chairman  of  the  precinct  committee.  It 
was  to  obviate  and  reform  this  domina- 
tion of  the  caucus  by  a  few  that  the  pres- 
ent primary  law  was  enacted.  It  was  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  the  individual  voter 
the  opportunity  to  vote  directly  for  the 
candidates  to  be  nominated. 

The  law  is  based  on  the  Australian  bal- 
lot law  in  general  use  throughout  the 
United  States.  Any  party  that  has  cast 
ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  cast  at  the 
last  preceding  election  for  its  leading  can- 
didate is  declared  a  political  party,  and 


may  make  nominations  under  this  law. 
Any  elector  may  become  a  candidate  by 
filing  with  the  county  auditor  a  petition 
which  shall  contain  names  of  qualified 
electors  at  least  five  per  cent,  in  number 
of  the  total  vote  cast  for  the  candidate  of 
his  party,  for  the  same  office,  at  the  last 
election,  and  by  further  paying  a  fee  of 
ten  dollars  and  filing  an  affidavit  with  the 
county  auditor  that  it  is  his  bona  fide  in- 
tention to  run  as  a  candidate  of  the  party 
to  which  he  belongs.  The  candidate  is 
then  entitled  to  have  his  name  printed 
on  the  official  ballot.  All  ballots  are  fur- 
nished to  the  respective  polling  places 
under  the  supervision  of  the  county  au- 
ditor. Each  party  has  a  separate  ticket, 
the  names  of  the  candidates  being  ar- 
ranged alphabetically. 

When  the  voter  appears  and  registers 
he  is  then  handed  the  tickets  of  each 
party,  pinned  together,  and  he  retires  to 
the  voting  booth,  as  under  the  Australian 
system,  and  marks  whichever  ticket  he 
wishes  to  vote.  If  he  marks  some  on 
each  ticket,  his  ticket  will  be  counted  for 
the  party  upon  which  he  has  made  the 
most  marks,  and  the  other  ballots  will  be 
disregarded.  In  case  he  marks  an  equal 
number  on  each  or  all  of  the  ballots,  all 
will  be  rejected.  This  provision  is  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  the  voter  to 
stick  to  one  political  party.  He  cannot 
vote  for  five  candidates  on  the  Republican 
ticket  and  three  on  the  Democratic.  He 
would  thus  lose  his  Democratic  votes,  as 
that  ballot  would  be  thrown  out.  In  or- 
der to  have  his  vote  count  all  the  way 
through  he  must  stick  to  the  ticket  of  a 
single  party.  All  ballots,  whether  voted 
or  not,  must  be  returned  to  the  judges. 

On  September  18th  the  law  was  first 
put  into  practical  operation  in  Hennepin 
County.  The  chief  interest  centered  in 
the  city  of  Minneapolis.  The  Republi- 
cans had  many  candidates  in  the  field  for 
most  of  the  offices.  The  Democrats,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  generally  a  one-man 
ticket  for  each  place. 

One  of  the  candidates  on  the  Republi- 
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can  ticket  for  mayor  has  been  a  lifelong 
Democrat,  having  been  elected  mayor  of 
the  city  three  terms,  no  two  of  them, 
however,  being  consecutive.    On  another 
occasion,  failing  of  nomination  for  mayor, 
he  ran  on  an  independent  ticket  and  was 
defeated.    A  short  time  since  he  became 
converted  to  the  Republican  faith,  and 
this  year  announced  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  mayor  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
Mis   political   career   has   been   variable, 
and  many  who  have  supported   him   in 
the  past  have  not  been  from  among  the 
best  class  of  citizens.    In  addition  to  this 
he   was  an   objectionable   candidate   for 
any  party,  from  the  fact  that  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  city  favored  lawlessness. 
He  ran  the  city  on  a  "  wide  open  "  pol- 
icy.   This  objectionable  Republican  can- 
didate, by  securing  five  or  six  thousand 
Democratic    votes,  gained    the    nomina- 
tion for  mayor  on  the  Republican  ticket. 
There  were  this  number  of  Democrats 
who  were  willing  to  throw  away  all  other 
votes  for  the  purpose  of  foisting  an  un- 
desirable candidate  upon  their  political 
opponents.     With  the  exception  of  the 
nomination  for  mayor  the  results  of  a 
test  of  the  law  have  proved  satisfactory, 
as  far  as  the  remaining  nominees  of  both 
parties  are  concerned. 

As  one  of  the  evidences  that  the  people 
generally  regard  the  law  as  a  good  thing 
is  the  large  number  of  voters  taking  part 
in  the  primary.    The  first  registration  for 
the  next  general  election  was  held  on  the 
same  day  and  at  the  same  polling  place 
by  the  same  election  officers.     Before  an 
elector  could  vote  at  the  primary  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  register,  preparatory 
to  taking  part  in  the  November  election. 
There   are   two   subsequent   registration 
days.    There  were  about  thirty-two  thou- 
sand voters  taking  part,  or  practically  the 
entire  vote  that  took  part  in  the   State 
election   of    1898,   and   more   than   two- 
thirds  of  the  vote  that  was  polled  in  the 
last  presidential  election  in  1896.    When 
you  consider  that  the  primaries  formerly 
brought   out   scarcely   one-tenth   of   the 
voters,  you  can  readily  understand  how 
ready  the  people  were  to  come  out  and 
cast  a  direct  vote   for  nominees.     The 
people  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  the  law, 
and  show  themselves  ready  to  take  part 
in  the  primary  when  they  believe  their 
vote  will  go  to  the  candidate  they  de- 
sire to  support. 


That  it  was  possible  for  Democrats  to 
dictate  a  nomination  for  the  Republicans, 
and  an  unfit  one  at  that,  shows  a  defect  in 
the  law  ;  but  it  does  not  indicate  that  the 
principle  of  direct  nominations  is  net  cor- 
rect, or  that  in  other  respects  the  Minne- 
apolis system  is  weak.     The  framers  of 
the  law  attempted  to  guard  against  such 
a  contingency  as  has  resulted  in  an  un- 
fortunate nomination.     That  they  have 
failed  in  this  instance  does  not  argue  that 
the  law  in  itself  is  bad  and  ought  to  be  re- 
pealed, but  rather  that  it  should  be  amend- 
ed to  safeguard  it  in  the  future.  With  the 
exception  of  this  single  nomination,  the 
remainder  of  the  ticket  nominees  demon- 
strated that  the  law  and  the  system  are  a 
success.       The    professional    politicians 
have  not  scrupled  to  declare  that  the  peo- 
ple could  not  make  proper  nominations. 
These    same    politicians    will    make    the 
Minneapolis  test  an  excuse  for  continu- 
ing to  fight  a  system  that  takes  the  busi- 
ness of  nomination  out  of  the  hands  of 
politicians  and  puts  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.    Not  only  did  the  individual  vot- 
ers show  an  eagerness  to  take  advantage 
of  it,  but  they  voted  quickly,  indicating 
that  they  had  already  made  up  their  minds 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  various  candidates. 
Nor  were  the  voters  embarrassed  by  the 
new  machinery.     This  was  particularly 
shown  by  those  voting  in  the  early  morn- 
ing, a  class  of  voters  supposed  to  have 
very   little   political   discrimination.      In 
precincts  where  this  vote  was  heaviest  an 
average  of  almost  one  ballot  per  minute 
was   cast,   thus   indicating  a   familiarity 
with  the  machinery  and  no  hesitation  in 
selecting  and  marking  candidates.     Ev- 
erything passed  off  smoothly  during  the 
day,  and  only  one  arrest  was  made  for  at- 
tempted illegal  voting.    The  saloons  were 
closed,  as  on  a  general  election  day. 

Local  opinion  on  the  results  of  the  first 
trial  of  the  law  is  divided.  The  great 
majority  of  the  people  regard  the  law  as 
correct  in  principle,  and,  with  some  few 
amendments,  would  favor  its  retention. 
In  fact,  they  now  generally  look  upon  the 
matter  of  direct  nominations  by  the  peo- 
ple as  one  of  their  "  prerogatives,"  and 
would  be  slow  to  give  it  up.  The  "  prac- 
tical "  politicians,  on  the  other  hand,  de- 
clare that  the  law  must  be  repealed.  They 
point  out  the  fact  of  an  unfortunate  and 
undesirable  nomination  for  the  head  of 
the  city  ticket,  brought  about  by  a  mi- 
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nority  of  an  opposite  party,  and  unani- 
mously insist  on  its  repeal.  The  leading 
daily  newspapers  in  both  Minneapolis 
and  St.  Paul,  both  editorially  and  other- 
wise, declare  in  favor  of  the  law ;  some  of 
them  recommending  amendment  so  as  to 
avoid  like  results  in  the  future,  and  others 
favoring  the  law  as  it  stands  and  the  prin- 
ciple it  represents.  The  Pioneer  Press  of 
St.  Paul  is  very  much  in  favor  of  the  law, 
and  in  the  course  of  an  editorial  on  the 
subject  says : 

"  For  the  Republicans  of  Minneapolis  to 
turn  against  the  principle  of  popular  nomina- 
tions because,  at  its  first  test,  under  circum- 
stances that  are  not  likely  to  recur,  it  resulted 
in  an  unfit  nomination  for  the  head  of  the 
ticket,  would  be  most  unfortunate.  Nothing 
would  please  the  machine  men,  the  ward  heel- 
ers, the  strikers  and  grafters,  more  than  a  re- 
turn to  the  convention  system.  And  nothing 
could  be  more  unfortunate  for  the  betterment 
of  local  government  and  the  public  service  gen- 
erally. For'  while  it  is  true  that  '  the  stream 
cannot  rise  higher  than  its  source,'  the  Pio- 
neer Press  has  never  found  any  indication  that 
the  political  convention  was  representative  of 
public  opinion,  or  that  its  nominees,  as  a  rule, 
have  been  up  to  the  standard  in  honesty  or  ca- 
pacity that  would  be  demanded  by  the  public  if 


it  could  make  its  will  felt.  The  convention 
system,  with  all  its  attendant  machinery,  has 
made  the  quest  of  public  office  distasteful  to 
most  of  those  who  would  give  the  best  service, 
it  has  kept  the  best  men  'out  of  politics,'  it  has 
turned  over  the  business  of  nomination  to  the 
self-seeking  and  unscrupulous,  it  has  made  the 
machines  of  Piatt,  of  Croker  and  of  Quay  pos- 
sible, and  it  has  usually  subjected  the  voter  to 
the  necessity  of  choosing  between  candidates 
none  of  whom  was  satisfactory.  Rather  than 
return  to  the  certainties  of  this  system  it  would 
be  far  better  to  run  the  chance  of  a  repetition 
of  such  a  nomination  as  was  forced  on  one  of 
the  parties  Tuesday.  The  Minneapolis  law,  in 
a  word,  ought  not  to  be  repealed,  but  extended 
to  cover  St.  Paul,  Duluth  and  the  other  cities 
and  counties  of  the  State." 

The  principle  is  undoubtedly  correct, 
and  it  would  seem  that  an  amendment 
can  be  secured  so  as  to  take  away  the  ob- 
jectionable features  that  have  developed 
under  the  first  test.  Now  that  we  know 
that  the  people  want  and  will  exercise 
their  rights  under  such  a  law,  the  sensi- 
ble thing  to  do  is  to  stand  by  the  principle 
contained  in  this  direct  primary  election 
law,  eliminating  from  it  objectionable 
features  and  perfecting  it  by  further  leg- 
islation. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 


The    Badge    of   Originality. 

By  Maurice  Thompson, 


1  Do  not  fear  to  put  thy  feet 
Naked  in  the  river  sweet." 


THE  habit  of  denying  absolute  origi- 
nality to  even  the  greatest  genius 
has  been  persistent  among  critics. 
Homer's  hymns  and  epics  are  accounted 
for,  not  on  the  ground  of  creative  self-suf- 
ficiency in  the  poet,  but  largely  by  imagin- 
ing pre-existing  sources  from  which  he 
drew  with  liberal  disregard  for  inchoate 
copyright.  Plato  browsed  in  other  men's 
pastures,  we  are  told,  and  even  Theocri- 
tus is  suspected,  without  a  particle  of 
proof,  but  by  most  able  and  painstaking 
critics,  of  cribbing  his  idylls  from  forgot- 
ten predecessors  in  Arcadia.  Dante, 
Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  are  great 
thieves,  according  to  report,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished list  might  be  almost  infinitely 
extended. 

But  the  critics  do  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  these  and  other  literary  masters 
of  art  are  without  originality  of  some 


sort.  It  is  independent  and  absolute 
creative  power  at  which  they  draw  the 
line.  They  are  fond  of  the  theory  that 
art  somehow  dates  back  beyond  any  indi- 
vidual genius  to  some  primal  fountain  in 
the  earliest  paradise,  where  nature  stood 
forth  in  the  perfection  of  freshness,  sim- 
plicity and  beauty,  dipping  up  the  water  of 
inspiration  for  the  untaught,  and  there- 
fore unspoiled,  poet  to  drink. 

Traditions  and  superstitions  are  refrac- 
tory things  when  it  comes  to  letting  them 
fall.  They  are  like  electrical  wires ;  we 
cannot  loose  our  hold  of  them.  Literary 
traditions  and  superstitions  cling  almost 
as  persistently  as  religious  ones ;  so  that 
critics,  learned  and  sincerely  anxious 
about  truth  as  they  may  be,  never  quite 
emerge  from  the  influence  of  them,  and 
are  very  apt  to  appeal  directly  to  them  in 
case  of  doubt  when  a  new  claimant  to 
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originality  arrives.  The  first  thought 
is  to  rummage  through  past  ages  for 
some  one  who  wholly  or  partly  blazed  the 
road  for  our  contemporary.  We  forget 
that  it  may  he  possible  that  the  new  comer 
is  himself  doing  a  fine  stint  of  independ- 
ent blazing. 

It  is  a  matter  not  to  be  settled  offhand 
in  a  few  lines,  this  claim  of  original- 
ity; nor  do  lapse  of  time  and  the 
perspective  of  distance  seem  to  prom- 
ise much.  Diogenes  in  his  tub,  and 
Montaigne  in  his  tower,  are  not  bet- 
ter off  as  regards  final  criticism  than  the 
latest  claimants  who  have  true  genius  un- 
der their  bonnets.  We  discriminate  with- 
out a  fixed  criterion,  the  critical  pack 
mouthing  noisily,  following  the  lead  of 
Arnold,  or  Lowell,  or  Saintsbury,  or 
Watts,  or  Stedman,  not  conscious  in  the 
exciting  run  that  criticism  should  be  but 
a  report  of  absolute  truth. 

There  stands  one  fact,  however,  in  the 
midst  of  critical  shiftings  and  uncertain- 
ties ;  new  men  of  commanding  individual- 
ity appear  from  time  to  time.  They  set 
upon  their  works  a  badge  by  which  we 
know  each  man's  products.  We  may  call 
it  a  dye  of  striking  color  struck  tnrough 
the  very  tissues  of  art.  It  is  a  fascina- 
tion as  distinct  as  that  of  a  new,  strange 
and  beautiful  flower,  or  as  that  of  a  hid- 
eous and  unheard-of  serpent.  We  admit 
at  once  that  here  is  originality ;  but  we 
are  not  content  until  we  point  out  that  one 
is  like  Keats  and  the  other  like  Poe,  who 
was  himself  like  Hoffman.  Tennyson 
derives  from  Vergil  and  Theocritus; 
Keats  caught  his  charm  out  of  transla- 
tions of  Greek  song !  Swinburne  has  had 
to  feel  how  easily  all  of  his  originality  is 
traced  back  to  medieval  French  poets, 
and  to  the  flawless  fragments  of  Greek 
beauty. 

This  critical  theory  of  a  source  behind 
a  source,  on  and  on  in  the  backward  dis- 
tances of  history  has  its  fascination  to 
the  book-worm  and  the  lover  of  "  solid 
learning  "  and  "  mere  literature ;  "  but 
small  profit  comes  of  it  to  him  who  would 
rather  taste  the  true  zest  of  genius  than 
to  know  all  the  curious  coincidences  that 
are  discoverable  in  the  books  of  the  ages. 
What  most  of  us  want  is  freshness,  and 
when  we  get  it  we  do  not  care  about  hav- 
ing our  elbow  joggled,  just  as  we  begin 
to  sip,  by  the  critic  who  has  discovered 
that  it  is  not  freshness  at  all,  but  only  a 


clever  revival  of  an  ancient  brew.  "  Yes, 
that  story  is  old,  I  read  it  in  a  Chinese  col- 
lection ;  and  this  poem  (although  quite 
remarkable)  is  but  a  rearrangement  of 
So-and-so,  which  you  will  find  in  the 
Greek  anthology." 

Now,  in  fact,  originality  has  nothing  to 
do  with  what  this  sort  of  criticism  im- 
plies ;  it  is  quite  independent  of  the  ques- 
tion of  absolute  creation ;  for  the  suffi- 
cient reason  that  a  writer  can  by  no  possi- 
ble chance  write  what  he  has  not  first 
learned.  The  secret  lies  in  his  methods 
of  digestion,  assimilation  and  combina- 
tion of  assorted  elements.  An  old  story 
retold  by  genius  is  like  the  honey  of  white 
clover  redistilled  and  freshly  flavored  by 
the  bee.  It  is  an  ancient  human  joy  pre- 
sented in  new  terms  and  set  to  hitherto 
unheard-of  music.  The  originality  is 
in  the  man,  not  in  the  matter.  "  Doctor 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  "  was  Poe's  story  of 
"  William  Wilson,"  dissolved  and  recrys- 
tallized  in  the  laboratory  of  originality. 
But  the  words  of  Paul :  "  When  I  would 
do  good,  evil  is  present  with  me,"  ex- 
pressed long  ago  the  absolute  essence  of 
both  tales.  Poe  and  Stevenson  were  not, 
however,  indebted  to  Paul  on  this  ac- 
count, nor  was  Stevenson's  story  the  less 
original  because  Poe  first  treated  its  main 
subject. 

In  our  days  writing  stories  has  become 
one  of  the  overcrowded  professions,  con- 
sequently a  self-conscious  struggle  for 
originality  has  been  forced  upon  men  and 
women  of  all  grades  of  talent.  We  see 
the  legitimate  effect  of  this  breathless 
scramble  in  every  field  of  fiction.  Any- 
thing, so  that  it  is  different  from  what 
others  are  writing,  seems  to  be  the  aim  of 
a  large  number  of  exceedingly  clever  au- 
thors. The  consequence  is  that  an  amaz- 
ing variety  of  tricks,  mere  "  specialties  " 
and  contortions,  and  innumerable  oddi- 
ties are  dished  up  with  considerable  at- 
tractiveness for  the  popular  taste.  This 
sort  of  things  is  not  original ;  it  is  a  spu- 
rious art  that  is  exhibited. 

The  unmistakable  badge  of  originality 
is  style — not  mere  diction,  as  Mr.  George 
Moore  implies  in  his  proposition  to  sub- 
stitute some  other  language  for  English, 
which  he  says  is  worn  out — but  style  in 
the  broadest  sense.  The  story  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  the  main  thing, 
and  freshness  of  telling  is  the  badge  of 
originality.     Let  the  tale  be  as  old  as  the 
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hills,  if  a  master  teller  mouths  it  he  sends 
through  it  something  electrical,  a  fine  and 
exhilarating  quality,  which  heats  it  to 
a  glory  of  irresistible  interest  and  makes 
it  vibrate  with  a  primitive  and  imperious 
vigor.  This  new  something  is  the  badge 
of  originality.  Naturally  enough  some 
have  thought  to  compass  it  with  phrasing, 
and  when  they  found  mere  verbal  novel- 
ties not  adequate  they  have  just  as  nat- 
urally concluded  that  the  English  lan- 
guage is  no  longer  capable  of  expressing 
true  originality.  The  mistake  lies  in  los- 
ing sight  of  the  main  factor — genius. 
Genius  is  scarce,  but  it  must  be  reckoned 


with  in  every  calculation  touching  the 
problem  of  artistic  freshness  and  the  suc- 
cessful rearrangement  of  worn  materials 
into  the  forms  which  shall  satisfy  a  uni- 
versal human  sympathy  and  yet  fulfil 
the  best  demands  of  a  pure  critical  taste. 
Granted  that  the  aboriginal,  unchange- 
able stories  are  very  few ;  it  must  be  also 
granted  that  each  generation  of  readers 
comes  to  those  few  stories  with  a  fresh 
taste  for  them.  The  one  prime  demand 
is  that  every  tale  shall  be  told  in  the 
freshest  terms  of  current  civilization  and 
with  an  exhalation  of  that  aroma  which 
holds  the  charm  of  genius. 

Crawfordsville,  Ind. 


Socialists,   Republicans   and    Democrats. 


By  Joseph  F.   Malloney, 


Candidate  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  for  President  of  the  United  States. 


THE  social  life  of  our  time  must  have 
political  expression;  the  Socialist 
Labor  party  is  the  political  ex- 
pression of  the  life  of  the  working  class. 
The  instinct  which  leads  man  to  protect 
himself  also  leads  any  economic  class  to 
protect  itself.  The  control  of  the  powers 
of  government,  the  ability,  not  only  to 
initiate  laws,  but  also  to  enforce  them,  is 
protection  in  its  highest  form.  Every  act 
of  a  government  must  be  saturated  with 
the  spirit  of  those  who  carry  it  through. 
The  mere  right  to  pass  laws  is  nothing, 
because  a  law  has  effect  only  when  the 
body  passing  it  also  has  the  power  to  en- 
force it.  The  privilege  of  carrying  out 
the  spirit  of  the  law  is  but  very  little.  The 
legislative  function  only  becomes  thor- 
ough when  there  is  but  one  standpoint  in 
drafting,  interpretation,  and  enforcement. 

The  Social  Labor  Party  takes  its 
stand  upon  the  materialistic  conception  of 
history.  Material  interests  actuate  men 
both  physically  and  morally.  Man  devel- 
ops his  intellect  because  the  improvement 
of  his  mental  faculties  will  enable  him  to 
gain  his  living  with  greater  ease.  Man, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  cultivates 
his  moral  nature,  because  he  learns  that 
there  are  certain  laws  which  cannot  be 
transgressed. 

Man  is  a  gregarious  animal,  and  living 
in  society  the  rights  of  the  individual 


must  at  all  times  yield  to  the  rights  of  so- 
ciety as  a  whole.  The  relation  of  man  to 
the  whole  species  varies  exactly  as  the 
methods  whereby  man  gains  his  living 
varies.  As  society  evolves  we  find  that 
there  is  an  unceasing  conflict  between  dif- 
ferent classes — the  possessors  and  the 
dispossessed. 

This  class  struggle  manifests  itself  to- 
day in  a  contest  between  the  wage-work- 
ing class  and  the  capitalist  class.  The 
former  is  not  in  a  condition  of  chattel 
slavery,  but  because  of  the  peculiar  meth- 
od whereby  it  lives  is  in  a  condition  of 
wage  slavery.  The  workingman  has  but 
one  thing  to  sell — his  labor  power.  He 
cannot  divorce  it  from  himself,  and  in 
order  to  realize  anything  from  it  must 
sell  it  to  those  who  control  the  machinery 
of  production. 

This  labor  power,  applied  to  natural  re- 
sources and  raw  material,  produces  all 
new  wealth.  It  is  the  working  class,  the 
world  over,  that  produces  wealth.  It  is 
the  working  class  that  produces  capital. 
It  is  the  working  class  that  conserves  all 
wealth,  and  were  it  not  for  this  class  the 
human  race  would  be  starving  within  a 
week. 

The  capitalist  class,  on  the  contrary, 
performs  no  labor  that  is  useful  to  socie- 
ty. It  is  rich  because  there  are  millions 
of  men  in  the  world  who  receive  in  wages 
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a  sum  much  smaller  than  the  value  of 
the  wealth  which  they  produce.  This 
difference  between  the  cost  of  raw 
material,  the  value  of  the  machinery 
consumed  in  production,  and  the 
price  paid  for  labor  power,  is  the 
source  from  which  the  capitalist  class 
draws  its  wealth.  The  struggle  to-day 
is  for  possession  of  the  instruments  of 
production,  the  means  of  transportation, 
communication  and  exchange.  On  the 
one  side  is  the  class  which  produced 
them,  and  as  a  reward  for  that  produc- 
tion received  only  enough  for  a  misera- 
ble existence.  On  the  other  side  is  the 
class  which  at  present  has  them  in  its  pos- 
session, but  which  neither  produced  them 
in  the  past  nor  operates  them  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

All  industrial  functions  are  social  in 
their  nature,  and  it  is  against  their  private 
ownership  that  the  Socialist  protests.  No 
class  could  stand  for  a  moment  unless  it 
had  in  its  hands,  and  used  for  its  own 
benefit,  all  the  powers  of  government. 
The  capitalist  class  is  concerned  about  the 
election  of  a  man  to  any  office  whether  it 
is  that  of  President  or  of  Alderman  in 
the  smallest  city  in  the  land.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  class  may  not  wish  the  office 
for  themselves,  or  for  their  personal 
friends,  but  they  understand  that  it  is  es- 
sential to  their  well  being  that  men  who 
can  be  trusted  to  work  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  capitalist  class  be  elected. 

The  bitterness  of  political  contests  has 
its  well-springs  in  this  struggle  between 
the  classes.  Personal  animosities  could 
never  stand  the  test  of  a  long  drawn  con- 
flict. It  is  only  when  the  material  wel- 
fare of  a  man  is  threatened  that  he  will 
fight  without  cessation  and  without  mer- 
cy. 

The  members  of  no  class  are  compe- 
tent, no  matter  how  benevolent  or  well- 
meaning  they  may  be,  to  legislate  for  a 
class  to  which  they  are  naturally  inimical. 

For  this  reason  the  working  class  was 
compelled  to  form  a  party  which  would 
stand  without  equivocation,  and  without 
hesitation,  by  and  for  the  interests  of  the 
working  class.  It  finds  its  political  pro- 
tection in  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  and 
as  it  grows  in  size  and  in  force  the  great 
work  upon  which  it  has  entered  becomes 
easier.  This  increased  facility  has  two 
main  reasons;  first,  the  workers  reach  a 
greater  pitch  of  solidarity ;  second,  the 


continued  evolution  brings  the  strained 
relations  between  the  exploiting  and  the 
exploited  classes  nearer  the  point  of  open 
and  violent  conflict. 

The  Republican  party  is  the  advocate 
of  the  powerful,  rich  and  prosperous  cap- 
italist class.  All  its  legislation  tends  to 
keep  this  class  in  control  of  the  legisla- 
tive, the  judiciary  and  the  executive 
branches.  There  is  not  a  law  which  it 
passes  the  intent  of  which  is  not  the  pro- 
tection of  the  class  which  gave  it  birth. 
Whenever  it  passes  a  law  ostensibly  in  fa- 
vor of  the  working  class,  it  knows  that 
its  judges  and  its  officers  will  either  de- 
clare it  to  be  unconstitutional  or  will  al- 
low it  to  remain  a  dead  letter. 

The  history  of  the  Republicn  party, 
especially  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
has  been  one  unbroken  series  of  endeav- 
ors to  intrench  the  capitalist  class  more 
strongly.  With  all  the  legislation  that  has 
been  effective  there  are  a  number  of  laws 
that  have  fallen  by  the  wayside.  They 
were  all  what  are  termed  "  labor  laws." 
The  reason  for  their  enactment  is  that  it 
is  frequently  necessary  to  mollify  the 
working  class,  and  to  still  its  clamors  by 
some  enactment  which  would  have  the 
nature  of  a  sop.  This  tendency,  which 
is  at  all  times  unconscious,  to  divide  leg- 
islation into  certain  kinds,  illustrates,  as 
nothing  else  can,  the  contention  of  the  So- 
cialist that  all  legislation  is  class  legisla- 
tion. The  Republicans  are  in  office  for 
the  purpose  of  passing  laws  favorable  to 
their  own  class.  It  is  right  that  they 
should  do  so.  They  could  conduct  them- 
selves in  a  treasonable  manner  only  when 
they  enacted  laws  which  would  prove 
favorable  to  the  working  class. 

The  Democratic  party  is  the  champion 
of  a  class  which  was  once  potent,  but 
which  is  to-day  rapidly  sinking  from 
sight.  In  the  old  days  of  which  the  Dem- 
ocrats dream  we  had  the  small  business 
man,  the  farmer  who  cultivated  a  few 
acres  of  ground,  and  who  raised  enough 
to  support  his  family.  His  wife  spun  and 
wove  the  wool  sheared  from  the  sheep 
that  grazed  on  the  pastures,  and  which 
later  supplied  the  table  with  mutton. 
Those  were  the  days  of  free  silver,  of 
hand  methods  in  production,  of  slow 
communication  and  of  no  trusts.  When 
a  man  had  a  business  of  his  own  he  em- 
ployed but  few,  and  worked  at  the  bench 
himself.     It  is  the  Democratic  dream  to 
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return  to  that  condition,  and  yet  to  retain 
all  the  material  adjuncts  of  our  present 
civilization.  For  this  reason  we  find  the 
Democratic  party  dashing  itself  like  spray 
against  the  rocks.  We  are  living  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We 
have  new  methods  of  production ;  we 
have  improved  machinery ;  we  have  the 
concentration  of  energy  in  the  trust.  We 
do  not  stop  there.  Industries  must  go  on 
developing  and  concentrating.  Machines 
will  still  be  invented  to  take  the  place  of 
the  present  labor  displacers.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  has  but  one  logical  position. 
If  they  would  have  their  halcyon  days  re- 
turn they  must  smash  the  machine,  smash 
the  trusts,  ignore  the  knowledge  we  have 
of  electricity,  of  steam,  of  science  and  of 
mechanics.  These  have  all  been  potent 
factors  in  producing  the  present  social 
and  political  unrest.  The  latter  cannot  be 
removed  until  the  former  also  are  re- 
moved, unless  we  take  the  next  step,  and 
still  further  develop  and  concentrate  them 
into  a  trust  owned  by  the  whole  people. 

In  the  face  of  the  position  occupied  by 
the  Democrats  and  Republicans  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  working  class  to  support 
either  one  or  the  other.    There  must  be  a 


party  which  has  no  other  object  than  the 
abolition  of  the  wage  system.  The  capi- 
talist class  has  no  right  to  one  farthing  of 
the  wealth  which  it  now  possesses.  It 
has  no  right  to  use  social  machinery  for 
private  gain.  It  is  the  object  of  the  So- 
cialist Labor  party  to  intrench  itself  in 
the  government,  and  use,  for  the  good  of 
society,  those  forces  which  are  now  used 
for  individual  good,  at  the  expense  of 
society. 

Socialism  is  a  matter  of  reason  not  of 
sentiment.  We  know  the  misery  endured 
by  the  working  class  because  we  are  of 
it.  While  the  kindly  man  may  be  a  pleas- 
ure and  a  joy  he  is  seldom  effective.  We 
aim  to  be  as  cruel  as  justice,  and  our  jus- 
tice, benefiting  the  whole,  cannot  possibly 
harm  the  individual.  There  is  no  force 
that  can  stop  us  because  the  movement  is 
the  onward  march  of  society  itself. 

This  election  will  prove  that  the  hard 
work  of  the  last  four  years  has  had  its 
effect.  Where  we  numbered  tens  then,  we 
now  number  hundreds.  All  the  forces  of 
social  evolution  are  in  our  favor,  and  we 
can  and  will  hew  out  of  the  present  de- 
grading, crushing,  cruel  capitalist  system 
a  newer  and  a  better  state. 


New  York  City. 


A  Substitute  for    Copper. 

By  Prof.  John  Trowbridge, 

Director  of  the  Jefferson  Physical  Laboratory  of  Harvard  University. 


THE  rise  in  the  price  of  copper  and 
the  consequent  great  interest  in 
copper  mining  enterprises  leads 
one  to  ask,  Are  there  not  substitutes  for 
the  metal  which  will  come  into  use  and 
which  will  necessarily  force  the  price  of 
copper  to  a  lower  level  ?  The  high  price 
of  the  metal  at  the  present  time  is  prob- 
ably due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  great 
increase  in  electrical  industries.  In  this 
field  one  naturally  thinks  of  aluminum 
as  a  promising  substitute.  Its  present 
price  is  somewhat  lower  than  copper 
when  its  electrical  conductivitv  and 
weight  are  taken  into  acount.  It  is  duc- 
tile— strong  in  the  sense  of  tenacity — be- 
ing not  far  from  certain  grades  of  iron  in 
this  respect.  The  strength  and  lightness 
of  aluminum  seem  to  adapt  it  admirably 
for  overhead  wires.     Moreover,  it  is  uni- 


versally diffused  in  the  materials  of  the 
earth's  crust.  We  tread  it  under  foot  in 
ordinary  clay ;  and  the  supply  seems  in- 
exhaustible. Have  we  not  in  this  metal 
a  valuable  substitute  for  copper,  and 
should  not  the  promoters  of  copper  enter- 
prises take  immediate  alarm? 

Aluminum  may  be  said  to  have  owed 
its  birth  to  electricity,  for  the  invention 
of  the  dynamo  has  made  it  possible  to 
produce  it  in  larger  quantities. 

The  world  is  indebted  to  the  French 
nation  for  the  foundation  of  the  alumi- 
num industry.  H.  St.  Claire  Deville 
studied  its  separation  from  other  metals, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  in  consid- 
erable quantity.  He  was  greatly  aided 
by  Emperor  Napoleon  III,  who  looked 
forward  to  diminishing  the  weight  of  the 
helmets  and  armor  of  the  French  cuiras- 
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siers  by  means  of  it.  Deville  was  en- 
abled by  the  generosity  of  the  Emperor 
to  conduct  his  experiments  on  a  large 
scale,  and  the  first  article  made  of  alumi- 
num was  a  baby  rattle  for  the  Prince  Im- 
perial. The  invention  of  the  first  prac- 
tical dynamo,  the  Gramme  machine,  also 
a  French  invention,  completed  the  labors 
of  Deville. 

The  principal  processes  of  extracting 
the  metal  from  minerals  are  the  Cowles 
process  and  the  Heroult.  Both  employ 
electricity.  By  means  of  the  Cowles 
process  a  powerful  electric  current  is  led 
into  an  electric  furnace  through  large 
carbon  rods,  the  space  between  which  is 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  oxides  of  alumi- 
num and  carbon,  and  the  metal  to  be  al- 
loyed. The  intense  heat  generated  causes 
the  latter  to  melt  and  reduces  the  alu- 
mina to  aluminum,  which  combines  with 
the  metal  while  the  oxygen  escapes  as 
carbonic  acid. 

The  Heroult  process  consists  in  elec- 
trolyzing  or  breaking  up  molten  alumina 
rendered  fluid  by  the  electric  furnace. 
The  current  is  led  into  the  furnace  by  a 
large  prism  of  hard  carbon  and  out 
through  a  substratum  of  molten  copper 
or  iron. 

Aluminum  has  thus  been  brought  into 
competition  with  copper  by  means  of  elec- 
tricity, for  the  invention  of  the  dynamo 
has  made  it  possible  to  extract  it  cheap- 
ly from  the  minerals  of  which  it  forms  a 
constituent.  Altho  it  can  be  said  to  be 
universally  present  in  the  earth,  yet  it  is 
usually  associated  with  iron  and  other 
metallic  substances,  and  the  separation 
from  its  neighbors  is  too  expensive  to  al- 
low the  use  of  ordinary  clay,  for  instance. 
It  is  usually  made,  therefore,  from  cer- 
tain minerals  like  bauxite  and  cryolite, 
which  contain  a  large  percentage  of  it. 

The  price  has  steadily  declined.  In 
1859  it  cost  $90  a  pound,  in  1889  $2  a 
pound,  and  to-day  one  can  obtain  alumi- 
num castings  for  sixty-five  cents  a  pound. 
One  is  naturally  surprised  that  we  do  not 
see  a  greater  use  of  this  metal.  Its  em- 
ployment for  kitchen  utensils  is  becom- 
ing greater,  a  number  of  small  articles, 
such  as  opera  glass  holders,  match  boxes, 
are  made  from  it,  and  the  number  is  in- 
creasing. It  does  not  enter  yet  in  car- 
riage manufacture  or  bicycle  industries 
or   rolling   stock   in   general. 

The  French  Government  equipped  cer- 


tain of  its  regiments  in  Madagascar  with 
camp  utensils  of  aluminum,  and  Mr.  M. 
Henri  Moissan,  in  a  recent  number  of 
the  Comptes  Rendus,  describes  the  ex- 
perience with  such  utensils.  In  general 
his  report  is  favorable.  Such  utensils 
were  found  to  be  preferable  to  iron  in  re- 
spect to  lightness  and  freedom  from  rust- 
ing. M.  Moissan  points  out  that  the 
cause  of  aluminum  has  been  injured  by 
the  injudicious  enthusiasm  of  its  advo- 
cates, and  by  the  ill  considered  denun- 
ciations of  its  critics.  It  is  capable  of 
great  employment,  but  it  merits  "  ni  cet 
exces  d'honneur,  ni  cette  indignite." 
Each  application  of  aluminum  demands 
special  study.  He  concludes  that  this 
metal  possesses  great  qualities  in  its  light- 
ness, strength  and  comparative  freedom 
from  oxidization.  He  remarks  that  the 
use  of  iron  was  gradual.  In  the  bronze 
age  a  chemist  might  have  predicted  that 
on  account  of  its  rapid  oxidization  iron 
would  never  take  the  place  of  bronze. 
Nevertheless  it  has  come  into  general  use 
and  completely  supplanted  the  latter. 
Moissan,  altho  an  advocate  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  employment  of  aluminum, 
does  not  conceal  its  defects,  which  he  at- 
tributes largely  to  the  presence  of  im- 
purities, and  he  points  out  that  the  qual- 
ity of  commercial  aluminum  has  steadily 
improved.  Altho  the  pure  metal  does  not 
oxidize  in  the  atmosphere,  yet  an  elec- 
trolytic action  sets  in  when  it  is  brought 
in  contact  with  other  metals,  especially 
iron  or  steel.  It  deteriorates  rapidly  in 
salt  water,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  used 
for  sheathing  yachts. 

Commercial  aluminum  is  generally  im- 
pure, and  is  acted  upon  by  moisture,  es- 
pecially if  there  is  salt  present.  In  re- 
gard to  weight  and  strength  it  cannot 
compete  in  price  with  various  kinds  of 
wood.  It  is  not  so  easily  worked,  and  is 
not  made  so  homogeneous  as  steel.  In 
the  electrical  industries,  however,  its 
prospects  seem  to  be  higher  than  in  other 
industries,  when  it  is  brought  into  com- 
petition with  steel,  iron  and  copper. 

We  hear  occasionally  of  the  employ- 
ment of  aluminum  on  a  large  scale  in 
such  industries.  At  Niagara  Falls  great 
conductors  of  aluminum  are  used  to 
transmit  electrical  currents  from  the 
power  house  to  the  works.  These  con- 
ductors are  aluminum  bars  25  feet  long, 
six  inches  broad,  and  one-quarter  of  an 
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inch  thick — four  of  these  are  riveted  to- 
gether at  the  ends,  and  each  group  of 
bars  are  connected  to  aluminum  cables — 
the  core  of  each  cable  is  about  1% 
inches  in  diameter.  The  amount  of 
aluminum  in  the  conductors  is  22,000 
pounds.  The  same  work  in  copper  would 
require  48,000  pounds.  The  conductiv- 
ity of  the  aluminum  compared  with  cop- 
per is  63  per  cent.,  but  for  the  same 
weight  it  is  more  than  double.  Alumi- 
num cables  require  more  insulation,  but 
enable  longer  spaces  to  be  used,  thus  re- 
ducing the  number  of  poles  and  insula- 
tors. 

A  curious  obstacle,  however,  exists  at 
present  to  its  use  as  a  substitute  for  cop- 
per ;  this  resides  in  the  difficulty  of  solder- 
ing and  brazing  two  pieces  of  the  metal 
together.  Many  solders  or  fluxes  are 
described  for  accomplishing  this  connec- 
tion, but  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  com- 
mercially practicable.  The  necessity  of 
such  an  art  of  connection  is  imperative 
in  electrical  industries.  Let  us  consider 
the  overhead  wires  in  the  trolley  system. 
The  pieces  of  copper  wire  which  are  em- 
ployed are  only  a  few  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  the  railroad  systems  extend 
over  many  miles.  In  order  to  transmit 
the  electrical  current  without  great  loss, 
the  ends  of  the  copper  wires  must  be 
perfectly  joined  by  soldering  or  brazing. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  long  distance  tel- 
ephone circuits.     It  is  true  that  iron  tele- 


graph wires  are  often  twisted  together 
without  solder,  but  the  advance  in  elec- 
trical engineering  demands  better  con- 
nections than  such  mechanical  ones.  The 
need  of  a  method  of  soldering  seems  a 
small  matter,  and  one  might  expect  that 
invention  would  speedily  supply  it;  but 
the  need  has  always  existed,  and  the 
readiness  with  which  aluminum  can  be 
melted  seems  to  offer  a  great  barrier  to 
this  method  of  connection.  Altho  alumi- 
num may  be  used  for  overhead  telegraph 
lines,  it  seems  to  be  effectually  barred 
from  competition  with  copper  in  cable 
work,  for  in  order  to  compete  in  elec- 
trical conductivity  with  copper  an  alumi- 
num wire  must  have  nearly  twice  the 
section  of  a  copper  wire  of  the  same  con- 
ductivity. This  increases  the  size  of  the 
cables  and  also  increases  the  electrical 
capacity,  which  is  detrimental  to  the 
speed  and  proper  transmission  of  elec- 
trical waves.  In  general  the  use  of 
aluminum  wire  for  copper  would  lead  to 
the  greater  size  of  apparatus,  the  con- 
ducting parts  would  have  to  be  approx- 
imately twice  as  big.  The  element  of  la- 
bor, in  working  the  material  in  compari- 
son with  a  similar  employment  in  the 
case  of  copper  and  brass,  would  have  to 
be  considered.  No  mechanic  would 
work  with  aluminum  if  he  could  take  cop- 
per or  brass.  Aluminum  can  be  said  to 
be  increasing  in  use,  but  it  is  not  yet  a 
dangerous   competitor  of  copper. 

Cambridge,  Mass. 


My    Companions. 

By  Danske  Dandridge. 


MY  companions,  my  companions ! 
In  the  changing  summer  weather, 
How    we    frolicked    'neath    the    forest 
trees. 
And  sang  and  danced  together. 
There   was   Hope,    whose   bonny  brows   were 
wreathed 
With  clinging  eglantine. 
And  whose  smile  was  sweeter  than  a  kiss, 
And  cheered  the  heart  as  wine. 

There  was  Joy,  the  merry,  merry  child ; 

Upon  the  wettest  day, 
How  he  scattered  sunbeams  from  his  eyes, 

And  laughed  the  clouds  away. 
There  was  Love,  the  radiant  spirit, 

With  fairest  face  of  all, 
With  Heaven's  echoes  in  his  voice, 

And  look  angelical.  * 


My  companions  !     My  companions  ! 

In  this  gusty  after-time, 
Now  that  forest  flowers  have  faded, 

And  the  year  is  past  its  prime — 
Rosy  Joy — alas,  how  rarely 

Come  his  footsteps  to  my  door ! 
And  Hope's  eyes  are  ever  straining 

Toward  a  dim  and  distant  shore. 


Love  has  wedded  sober  Patience ; 

His  celestial  smiles  are  less ; 
And  his  looks  are  grave  and  tender, 

With  an  anxious  tenderness. 
My  familiars  !     My  familiars  ! 

They  are  Sorrow,  Care  and  Pain, 
But  I  would  I  had  my  childhood's  mates 

Around  me  once  again. 

3HEPHERDSTOWN,    W.   Va. 


Two    Gentlemen    of   France.* 


By  Charles  Frederick  Stansbury. 

"  The  further  off  from  England 
The  nearer  is  to  France  ; 
Then  turn  not  pale,  beloved  snail, 
But  come  and  join  the  dance." 


THE  two  gentlemen  came  to  this 
country  to  be  eaten  a  la  Bour- 
guignonne,  but  my  friend  Bianqui, 
of  Ticino,  that  famous  town  in  the  Swiss 
Alps  from  whence  come  the  Delmonicos 
— a  town  whose  chief  product  is  waiters 
and  caterers,  both  famous  and  good — 
Bianqui,  I  say,  was  indirectly  the  cause 
of  saving  the  French  gentlemen  from  an 
untimely  grave  or  gravy — if  to  be  served 
en  casserole   can  be  properly  so  called. 

The  direct  cause  of  the  salvation  of  the 
gentleman  from  Burgundy  and  his  cous- 
in from  Bordeaux,  however,  was  them- 
selves. Altho  they  did  not,  like 
Thoreau's  chickens,  look  in  my  eye  and 
peck  at  my  shoes  significantly,  still,  af- 
ter looking  them  over,  I  concluded  that 
they  were  far  too  humanized  to  roast 
well,  and  so  they  became  members  of  my 
household  on  equal  terms  with  myself 
and  my  books. 

I  took  them  home  in  a  small  cardboard 
box,  and  that  constituted  their  residence 
for  a  number  of  years,  except  when  they 
were  off  on  furlough,  which  means  that 
they  were  off  on  a  lettuce  leaf  or  per- 
mitted to  have  the  run  of  the  table  or 
desk  for  exercise  and  luncheon. 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  soft, 
moist,  viscous  and  spongy  appearance 
of  the  two  gentlemen  from  France — 
when  they  were  awake — influenced  peo- 
ple against  them.  Prejudice,  with  which 
we  are  all  born  full  to  overflowing,  is  a 
difficult  burden  to  get  rid  of. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  it  was  a  long 
time  before  I  could  bring  myself  to  re- 
gard the  two  gentlemen  in  an  intimate  or 
even  a  friendly  light.  As  I  grew  to 
know  them  better,  however,  I  found  that 
their  acquaintance  was  worth  cultivat- 
ing; and  yet,  even  to  this  day,  I  often 
feel  that  I  could  like  them  better  if  they 
were  not  quite  so  moist,  coldblooded  and 
slimy. 

T  have  often  observed  that  irregular- 
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ity  of  habits  is  conducive  to  long  life  and 
happiness.  This  was  peculiarly  true  of 
Messieurs  Escargot  de  Burgogne  and 
Escargot  de  Bordeaux.  When  I  first  met 
them  at  the  restaurant  over  which  my 
friend  Bianqui  presides  they  were  very 
much  awake,  having  just  come  from  a 
warm  kitchen.  They  evoluted  their  eyes 
by  unrolling  the  four  poles,  or  stalks,  of 
flesh  at  the  end  of  which  their  optics  re- 
side and  extended  their  moist  and  mobile 
feet — one  foot  to  each  gentleman — while 
their  bodies  glistened  with  myriads  of 
infinitesimal  drops  of  moisture.  They 
carried  on  their  backs  the  wonderful 
lime-paper  house  which  nature  had  as- 
sisted them  to  build. 

Becoming  agitated  over  the  handling 
necessary  to  place  them  in  the  cardboard 
box,  they  withdrew  indignantly  into  their 
houses  and  placed  across  the  door  a  pane 
of  animal  glass,  the  construction  of  which 
took  them  but  a  moment.  Then  they 
went   to   sleep. 

Some  months  later  they  awoke.  Pagan, 
the  artist,  had  dropped  in  to  see  me,  and 
I  happened  to  allude  to  the  Messieurs 
Escargots.  He  expressed  a  desire  to 
meet  them,  whereupon  I  took  the  box 
from  my  bureau  drawer  and  allowred  him 
to  survey  the  sleeping  Gauls. 

"  Don't  they  ever  get  hungry  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  they 
might,"  said  I,  "  so  I  shall  offer  them  a 
little  lunch." 

I  produced  some  crisp  leaves  of  let- 
tuce and  a  small  saucer  of  oatmeal.  The 
sleeping  cousins  were  then  tumbled 
ruthlessly  into  a  glass  of  tepid  water. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Bur- 
gundy was  twice  the  size  of  Bordeaux, 
and  therefore  more  of  him  to  arouse,  he 
was  the  first  to  wake  up  and  reintroduce 
himself  to  the  world.  The  change  first 
observable  was  the  disappearance  of  the 
pane  of  animal  glass.  Then  from  the 
lime-paper  house  there  protruded  a  head 
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that  was  without  form  and  void.  This 
formless  head  slowly  extended  itself,  and 
from  it  two  quaint  little  fleshy  towers  of 
observation  were  run  up.  At  the  apex 
of  each  tower  there  immediately  ap- 
peared an  unmistakably  bright  littie  eye. 
Then  followed  the  extension  of  two  other 
little  eye-poles  half  as  long  as  the  first, 
and  Monsieur  Escargot  de  Bourgogne 
looked  once  more  with  his  four  eyes  upon 
the  world. 

A  rear  extension  now  appeared  from 
within  the  shellhouse,  and  addmg  its 
length  to  the  head,  which  had  grown  to 
be  very  much  like  that  of  a  rabbit  in  ap- 
pearance, formed  the  marvelous  base 
with  its  network  of  cells  on  which  this 
very  queer  French  gastropod  traveled. 

Stretching  himself  to  his  full  length, 
Monsieur  Escargot  de  Bourgogne  glided 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  tumbler  with 
considerable  rapidity.  Altho  apparent- 
ly glued  to  the  glass,  yet  did  he  emerge 
from  the  water  with  creditable  celerity. 
Dampness  he  apparently  was  partial  to, 
but  water  as  a  medium  to  live  in  was  not 
his  element.  He  was  amphibious  through 
force  of  circumstances  and  for  the  mo- 
ment only. 

Burgundy  having  thus  awakened,  I 
placed  him  on  a  fresh  head  of  lettuce  and 
awaited  his  pleasure.  I  had  observed 
that,  probably  through  the  exigencies  of 
travel,  his  shell  had  become  somewhat 
battered,  dented  in  places,  and  the  edge 
serrated  through  chipping.  This  jagged 
edge  seemed  to  trouble  him  as  it  rested 
at  times  on  what  I  presume  was  his  neck, 
or  the  place  where  his  neck  should  have 
been. 

Now  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  Burgundy  was  hungry,  his  last  meal 
having  been  taken  in  August,  eight 
months  before.  Did  he,  therefore,  at- 
tack the  lettuce?  Not  a  bit  of  it!  He 
began  in  the  most  systematic  and  work- 
manlike way  to  repair  his  shell.  Using 
the  queerest  mouth  on  earth  with  its  cir- 
cular-saw tongue,  he  first  ate  the  edge 
even,  and  then  thickened  and  smoothed 
the  rim  with  a  cement  which  he  obtained 
from  the  same  factory  that  supplied  him 
with  animal  glass. 

This  job  took  some  time,  after  which 
His  Grace  of  Burgundy  began  on  the  let- 
tuce and  kept  it  up  until  leaf  after  leaf 
had   disappeared   into   that   small   body. 


The  relative  size  of  Burgundy  and  the 
lettuce  head  presented  an  absurd  con- 
trast, yet  I  have  no  doubt  the  vegetable 
would  all  of  it  have  passed  into  the  in- 
terior department  of  the  mollusk  had  cir- 
cumstances permitted. 

Meantime  Bordeaux  had  responded  to 
the  influence  of  warmth  and  moisture, 
and  came  out  of  his  shell-dream  and 
joined  Burgundy  at  the  dinner  table. 
Bordeaux  was  a  golden  blonde,  while 
Burgundy  was  a  decided  brunette,  so 
that  they  presented  quite  a  contrast  as 
they  dined  side  by  side.  It  was  observ- 
able that,  Bordeaux's  shell  house  being 
intact,  he  had  no  repairs  to  make,  but  fell 
at  once  upon  the  lettuce,  which  he  greed- 
ily consumed,  making  the  while  a  peculiar 
rasping  sound  with  the  extraordinary  ap- 
paratus that  served  him  as  a  mouth. 

Nearly  all  animals  converse  while 
feeding,  notably  the  man  and  the  pig. 
While  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  were 
thus  consuming  crisp  lettuce  side  by  side, 
quaint  sounds  issued  from  their  little 
round  mouths  and  rasping  tongues.  It 
was  easy  to  infer  that  they  had  no  Eng- 
lish, and  that  their  French  was  the  quaint 
patois  of  the  Provinces.  Burgundy 
was  the  first  to  speak,  assuming  author- 
ity, probably,  on  account  of  his  extra 
size. 

"  This  salad  is  pretty  good,"  he  re- 
marked, "  but  I  prefer  the  grape  leaves 
of  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy.  They 
are  more  solid,  and  have  more  staying 
power." 

"  Speaking  of  staying  power,"  replied 
Bordeaux,  as  he  mowed  down  a  semicir- 
cle of  lettuce  with  his  tongue,  "  it  is  for- 
tunate that  we  snails  are  so  constituted 
that  we  can  live  on  ourselves,  when 
meals  are  scarce.  Do  you  remember  the 
cruel  death  by  starvation  of  one  of  our 
forbears  about  twenty  years  ago?  It 
seems  this  ancestor  consumed  his  entire 
body  in  his  effort  to  support  vitality. 
The'  case  is  a  most  curious  one,  because 
his  wife,  who  survived  him,  nearly  lost 
her  life  in  order  that  the  law  of  nature 
might  be  fulfilled,  and  one  generation 
follow  another.  Have  you  heard  the 
story?" 

"  I  have  not,"  solemnly  replied  Bur- 
gundy, as  he  took  a  fresh  bite  of  the 
juicy  white  stalk  of  the  lettuce. 

"It  was  related  by  James  Ward  of 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1879.  ^n 
his  report  on  the  matter  at  the  time  he 
said: 

' '  At  the  beginning  of  July  last  year 
I  placed  a  couple  of  Helix  (that's  us) 
into  a  closed  pot  of  earth  immediately  af- 
ter their  marriage.  They  soon  sealed 
themselves  up,  and  so  remained  until  the 
middle  of  May  this  year,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  of  one  of  them  which  had 
died  not  a  vestige  was  left  except  the 
empty  shell.  The  other  had  shrunk  to 
about  a  third  of  its  former  bulk,  but  on 
being  moistened  and  supplied  with  food 
soon  began  to  eat  and  to  thrive.  It  had 
to  trust  largely  to  chance  for  its  prov- 
ender, but  notwithstanding  this,  by  the 
end  of  two  months  it  was  as  big  as  its 
present  quarters  would  allow  it  to  be. 
The  natural  thing  would  have  been  to  se- 
crete more  shell,  for  the  animal  was  not 
full  grown.  Instead  of  this,  however, 
it  burrowed  into  the  ground,  and  fell  to 
laying  eggs,  the  greater  part  of  which 
have  hatched  out — a  little  colony  of  vig- 
orous young  snails.  Had  their  parent 
been  kept  supplied  with  food  and  water 
after  impregnation  they  would,  of  course, 
have  begun  life  a  year  ago.  I  wonder 
how  high  up  in  the  animal  scale  such  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  earliest  stages 
of  development  is  possible  ?  ' ' 

"  It  is  amusing,"  remarked  Monsieur 
Escargot  de  Bourgogne,  with  some  bit- 
terness, "  to  hear  men  speak  of  us  snail 
people  as  low  in  the  animal  scale.  Yet 
there  is  not  a  man  among  them  that  could 
make  a  house  like  ours,  or  live  on  his 
own  body  for  a  period  of  ten  months,  or 
ten  years,  as  the  case  might  be,  as  did  the 
specimen  snail  in  the  British  Museum. 

"  There  is  not  a  man  among  them,"  he 
continued,  biting  viciously  at  a  fibrous 
strand  of  lettuce,  "  who  does  not  give 
vent  to  half-baked  vaporings  which  he 
considers  pure  science.  Cowper,  the 
kind-hearted  but  simple  English  poet, 
warned  his  brutal  countrymen  that : 

"  '  An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail 
That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path.' 

Yet  even  he  thought  snails  were  reptiles, 
and  so  wrote. 

"  Lewis  Carroll,  usually  accurate  as  a 
historian,  was  guilty  of  the  quatrain : 

"  '  Will  you  walk  a  little  faster, 
Said  a  whiting  to  a  snail. 
There's  a  porpoise  close  behind  us, 
And  he's  treading  on  my  tail.' 


Surely  he  ought  to  have  known  that  the 
whiting  dwells  in  the  salt  sea,  and  that 
salt,  in  any  form,  is  death  to  snails." 

"  Nor  is  there  one  among  them," 
chimed  in  Bordeaux,  smiling  a  round 
smile — and  showing  an  edging  of  teeth 
like  those  of  a  miniature  shark — "  who 
could  walk  placidly  around  with  an  elec- 
tric light  in  his  stomach." 

"How's  that?"  exclaimed  Monsieur 
Escargot    de    Bourgogne. 

"  Never  heard  of  the  great  glow-worm 
controversy?"  asked  Bordeaux. 

"  Never,"  replied  Burgundy. 

"  Well,"  continued  Bordeaux,  "  men 
are  still  squabbling  over  it,  and  it  has 
given  rise  to  two  schools  of  philosophy, 
so  to  speak,  but  I  will  simply  relate  the 
facts. 

"  To  begin  with,  I  must  tell  you  what, 
doubtless,  you  already  know;  that  snails 
are  vegetarians,  while  glow-worms  are 
carnivorous.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
circumstances  alter  cases,  and  I  can  con- 
ceive of  an  instance  in  which  a  vegeta- 
rian might  become  carnivorous. 

"  About  twenty  years  back  a  gentle- 
man named  Newall  threw  a  bomb  into 
the  scientific  camp  by  a  statement  that  he 
made.  I  will  tell  it  to  you  in  his  own 
words : 

"  '  Some  years  ago,'  he  said, '  I  brought 
three  glow-worms  from  Wales  to  Lon- 
don, and  at  night  I  put  them  on  the  grass, 
when  all  showed  their  lights;  but  on 
looking  for  them  a  short  time  after,  one 
had  nearly  disappeared,  and  on  search- 
ing for  it  my  hand  came  against  some- 
thing cold,  and  on  taking  it  to  the  light 
I  found  it  was  a  snail — one  of  those 
which  just  now  are  very  common — about 
one  and  one-half  inches  long  by  one- 
fourth  inch  diameter,  and  of  sandy  color. 
The  brute  had  swallowed  the  glow-worm, 
and  I  could  see  the  light  shining  inside. 

"  '  As  there  are  no  glow-worms  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  I  wish  some  one  who 
has  the  chance  would  try  the  experiment 
again  by  placing  a  glow-worm  and  a 
snail  near  each  other  and  report  the  re- 
sult.' 

"  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  man 
should  notice  the  awful  cruelty  of  this 
susfrrestion,  but  the  statement  of  Newall 
created  a  storm  in  the  scientific  teapot. 
One  savant  answered  that  Newall  had 
unconsciously  reversed  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  affairs.     Glow-worms,  he  said, 
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devour  snails,  which  are  their  natural 
food.  The  particular  snail  in  question 
had  probably  been  attacked  by  one  of  the 
glow-worms,  which  had  left  some  of  its 
phosphorescent  matter  adhering  to  it,  and 
this  occasioned  the  idea  that  it  was  show- 
ing through  the  body  of  the  mollusk. 
Possibly  in  this  case  the  snail  may  have 
proved  too  large  for  the  glow-worm.  An 
allied  insect,  Drilus  iiavescens,  some- 
what rare  in  this  country  and  not  lumi- 
nous, is,  so  far  as  the  female  is  concerned, 
seldom  found  excepting  inside  the  shells 
of  species  of  snails,  the  animal  body  of 
which  it  has  previously  devoured. 

"Another  student  accused  Mr.  New- 
all  of  being  on  the  wrong  tack,  and  sug- 
gested that  his  glow-worm  had  probably 
eaten  the  snail,  and  not  vice  versa.  He 
quoted  Kirby  and  Spence's  '  Entomol- 
ogy '  as  follows : 

"  '  Snails  give  sustenance  to  Drilus  Iiaves- 
cens, a  beetle,  and  its  singular  apterous  female 
in  the  larva  state  as  well  as  in  the  larvae  of 
glow-worms.'  He  had  often,  he  said,  found 
glow-worms  in  snail  shells,  and  had  always 
considered  slugs  and  snails  to  be  their  natural 
food." 

"  Natural  food !     Think  of  that ! 

"  Even  Darwin  was  lugged  into  the 
great  glow-worm  controversy,  and  the 
following  excerpt  from  his  '  Botanic 
Garden  '  dragged  bullfrogs  into  the  dis- 
pute. It  also  is  a  terrible  commentary 
on  the  awful  cruelty  of  mankind.  Says 
Darwin : 

"  '  In  Jamaica,  in  some  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  fireflies  are  seen  in  the  evenings  in  great 
abundance.  When  they  settle  on  the  ground, 
the  bullfrog  greedily  devours  them;  which 
seems  to  have  given  origin  to  a  curious  tho 
cruel  method  of  destroying  these  animals;  if 
red  hot  pieces  of  charcoal  be  thrown  toward 
them  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  they  leap  at 
them,  and  hastily  swallowing  them  are  burned 
to  death.' 

"  I  will  quote  another  party  to  this 
great  controversy,  just  to  give  you  an 
idea  of  what's  regarded  as  humor  in 
England.  This  gentleman  wrote  to  say 
that  he  was  told  a  few  days  ago  of  a  cat 
who  used  to  search  for  and  eat  glow- 
worms. It  was  suggested,  he  said,  that 
she  took  them  for  lights. 

"  Well,  the  fight  ended  as  it  had  be- 
gun. Mr.  Newall  summed  up  with  the 
statement  that  he  simply  recorded  what 
he  had  seen — a  glow-worm  in  the  inside 
of  a  snail,  for,  when  the  snail  moved,  its 


semi-transparent  skin  was  between  him 
and  the  light.  There  was  no  phospho- 
rescent matter  on  the  snail. 

"  So  you  see  the  matter  stands  as  a 
controversy  exactly  where  Mr.  Stock- 
ton could  doubtless  treat  of  it  interest- 
inglv  under  the  tile  of  '  The  Glow-worm 
or  the  Snail?'" 

Monsieur  Escargot  de  Bordeaux  fin- 
ished his  narrative  by  winking  solemnly 
at  Burgundy,  which  was  accomplished 
by  absorbing  two  of  his  eye  stalks  and 
then  putting  them  out  again.  Monsieur 
de  Bourgogne  replied  to  the  deliberate 
and  elaborate  wink  in  a  similar  manner, 
after  which  they  fell  to  work  upon  the 
salad  without  another  word.  They  did 
not  divulge  whether  in  their  opinion  it 

was  the  glow-worm  or  the  snail. 
*  *  *  * 

Burgundy  is  at  present  asleep  on  my 
desk.  The  manner  in  which  he  prepared 
for  his  nap  has  embarrassed  me  consid- 
erably. With  his  peculiar  brand  of 
French  mucilage  he  has  glued  together  a 
small  pile  of  slips  of  paper  containing 
memoranda  which  I  wish  to  consult, 
placed  himself  on  the  top  of  them,  closed 
up  all  apertures  to  his  house  with  animal 
windows  and  retired  to  rest.  As  it  is 
problematical  whether  he  intends  to 
sleep  for  a  week,  a  month,  or  a  year,  my 
chances  of  using  my  memoranda  are  very 
remote  unless  I  rudely  disturb  the  som- 
nolent Frenchman,  which  I  am  very  loath 
to  do. 

Bordeaux  has  embarrassed  me  even 
more  than  his  cousin.  He  has  sealed  up 
the  private  drawer  of  my  desk,  affixed 
himself  directly  across  the  crack  thereof, 
and  sunk  into  a  profound  slumber  which 
seems  liable  to  outlive  me.  As  rny  last 
will  and  testament  is  in  that  drawer, 
Monsieur  Escargot  de  Bordeaux  bids  fair 
to  become  my  executor. 

Should  the  two  gentlemen  of  France 
awake,  however,  before  the  crack  of 
doom,  I  have  a  little  plan  in  store  for 
them.  They  are  to  be  packed  in  moss 
and  transmitted  through  the  mails  to  the 
Provinces  of  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy, 
respectively,  with  instructions  to  my 
friends  Bianqui  and  Dumay  to  turn  them 
loose  in  their  native  vineyards  where  they 
are  to  end  their  days  in  peace.  In  order 
that — as  their  case  comes  under  the  com- 
mon law — they  may  not  twice  be  placed 
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in  jeopardy  of  their  lives  for  the  same  of- 
fense— that  of  being-  edible — I  have  in- 
scribed on  their  shells  in  red  ink  the  le- 
gend : 


"  Too  Humanized  to  Roast  Well." 
I  rely  on  the  time  honored  chivalry  of 
the  French  nation  to  do  the  rest. 

New  York  City. 


The    Anthracite    Strike. 

By   John    Carroll. 


THE  general  public  outside  of  the 
anthracite  coal  region  may  be  in- 
clined to  wonder  at  the  apathy  of 
the  miners  in  regard  to  accepting  the  ten 
per  cent,  advance  offered  by  the  mine 
owners  or  operators.  Unless  their  po- 
sition is  correctly  understood  this  prac- 
tical refusal  to  accept  a  raise  in  wages 
that  would  be  quickly  accepted  in  any 
other  occupation  is  likely  to  subject  the 
strikers  to  adverse  criticism. 

Contrary  to  the  common  idea  of  the 
anthracite  miner,  he  is  a  kind  of  con- 
tractor getting  coal  out  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  coal  company.  He  is  by 
no  means  the  ordinary  day  laborer  he 
might  naturally  be  supposed  to  be.  The 
system  of  mining  in  the  anthracite  re- 
gion throws  the  entire  burden  upon  the 
miner.  A  worker  himself,  he  is  yet  a  con- 
tractor, and  is  like  one  caught  between 
the  upper  millstone  of  capital  and  the 
lower  one  of  labor.  The  operator  who 
owns  or  conducts  the  mine  agrees  mere- 
ly to  pay  the  miners  one  dollar  per  car 
for  coal  loaded  on  his  cars,  which  are  run 
on  underground  tracks  to  the  place  where 
the  coal  is  mined.  Out  of  this  dollar  per 
car  the  miner  has  to  furnish  his  own  tools 
and  keep  them  in  order,  buy  his  own 
blasting  powder,  and  pay  the  wages  of 
one  or  more  day  laborers.  The  latter 
load  the  cars  and  do  the  other  unskilled 
work  at  the  coal  front.  The  miner's  chief' 
work  is  to  place  and  drill  the  holes  for 
blasting  the  coal  down,  undercut  it,  or 
engineer  and  execute  the  getting  down 
of  the  coal  in  whatever  way  may  be  in 
vogue  in  his  particular  region  and  best 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  coal 
strata.  It  is,  of  course,  to  his  interest  to 
practice  the  most  economical  methods, 
and  the  entire  system  is  calculated  to  de- 
velop qualities  of  economy  and  fore- 
thought, and  others  of  the  qualities  nec- 


essary to  successful  management,  traits 
that  have  been  strongly  manifested  in  the 
orderly  conduct  of  the  great  strike  thus 
far. 

The  recent  offer  of  the  mine  operators 
was  a  promise  of  ten  per  cent,  advance 
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MINERS   RETURNING   CANS   OF    POWDER   ON 
STRIKE   ORDER. 

in  wages  to  all  employees  alike,  with  no 
definite  adjustment  whatever  of  the  prin- 
cipal grievances — dockage,  weighing, 
powder,  monthly  pays  and  company  doc- 
tors and  stores. 

The  weighing  and  dockage  complaints 
refer  to  the  requirement  made  upon  the 
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miners  to  load  their  cars  with  more  than 
the  literal  Scriptural  "  good  measure, 
heaped  up,  pressed  down  and  running 
over,"  to  the  extent  of  six  to  eighteen 
inches  built  up  vertically  above  the  sides 
of  the  cars  and  then  heaped,  and  to  the 
demand  enforced  against  them  to  furnish 
from  a  ton  and  a  quarter  to  one  and 
three-fourths  for  every  ton  credited  to 
them  at  the  breakers — the  structure  in 
which  the  coal  is  crushed  and  sorted  into 
the  various  commercial  sizes  and  the  slate 
removed  from  it.  The  miners  are  paid 
only  for  sizes  of  chestnut  and  larger. 
The  smaller  sizes — pea,  buckwheat,  etc. 
— were  not  available  for  sale  when  the 
present  scale  of  wages  was  adopted  some 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Altho  constitut- 
ing a  large  source  of  revenue  now  to  the 
operators,  they  furnish  no  increase  of  pay 
to  the  miners,  who  have  the  right  of  pay- 
ment for  all  salable  coal  mined. 

The  miner  in  his  capacity  of  contractor 
has  to  supply  his  own  blasting  powder. 
If  allowed  to  purchase  this  in  the  lowest 
market,  he  would  pay  $i  per  keg  whole- 
sale ;  but  all  powder  used  in  a  mine  must 
be  bought  from  the  mine  operator  at 
$2.75.     Working     for     companies    that 


have  company — commonly  called  "  pluck - 
me  " — stores,  he  is  not  openly  compelled 
to  trade  at  the  store,  but  understands 
without  being  told  that  it  is  best  for  him 
to  do  so.  Many  mines  do  not  have  their 
own  stores,  but  the  miners  know  that 
their  trade  is  expected  to  go  to  the  store 
of  some  relative  or  favorite  of  the  op- 
erator. To  the  credit  of  some  of  the  op- 
erators, they  have  abolished  their  stores, 
and  all  semblance  to  them ;  on  inquiring 
the  cause  from  one  of  these  operators,  he 
told  me  that  when  he  had  a  store  his  Eng- 
lish-speaking miners  left  him,  and  he 
could  keep  only  the  ignorant  foreign 
miners  who  wasted  more  in  the  mine  than 
could  ever  be  made  up  in  the  store ;  it  did 
not  pay.  The  company  doctor,  to  re- 
munerate whom  the  miners'  wages  are 
docked  a  dollar  a  month,  is  another  not 
universal  evil,  but  one  bitterly  protested 
against  by  many  miners,  who  complain  of 
being  compelled  to  employ  one  physician 
when  another  would  be  more  congenial. 
There  is  a  phase  of  the  powder  ques- 
tion, not  hitherto  touched  upon  general- 
ly in  the  public  press,  which  shows  that 
a  ten  per  cent,  advance  would  not  by  any 
means  put  the  anthracite   miners   back 
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where  they  were  before  the  decline  in 
their  wages  began.  The  miners  have 
doubtless  suffered  more  in  reduction  of 
wages  the  last  twenty  years  than  any 
other  class  of  mine  employees. 

Twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago  a 
miner  could  blast  out  with  a  keg  of  pow- 
der from  thirty  to  forty-five  cars  of  coal. 
Now,  with  the  same  amount  of  powder, 
he  can  cut  but  ten  to  fifteen  cars.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  in  those  days  he  could 
get  down  fully  three  times  the  coal  he 


company  has  always  paid  the  miner  one 
dollar.  Out  of  this  the  laborer  got  thirty- 
five  cents  for  loading  the  car,  leaving  to 
the  miner,  after  deducting  ten  cents  for 
powder,  fifty-five  cents  per  car  for  his 
labor  and  other  expenses,  such  as  the  pur- 
chase and  care  of  his  tools.  To-day  he 
has  to  deduct  twenty-five  to  thirty  cents 
for  powder,  which  leaves  him  but  thirty- 
five  or  forty  cents  for  his  work.  In 
twenty-five  years  thus,  his  wages  have 
gone    down    approximately    thirty    per 
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can  to-day  with  the  same  amount  of  pow- 
der. This  is  due  to  two  causes :  First, 
the  coal  strata  mined  are  much  thinner, 
and  consequently  more  stone  has  to  be 
blasted  to  get  the  same  coal  out ;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  blasting  quality  of  the  powder 
is  believed  by  the  miners  to  be  not  much 
over  half  what  it  was  then. 

To  these  causes  the  miners  attribute  a 
threefold  reduction  in  wages.  Twenty- 
five  years  ago  the  miner  could  cut  a  car  of 
coal  with  from  six  to  ten  cents'  worth  of 
powder ;  it  costs  him  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  cents  now.     For  a  car  of  coal  the 


cent.,  and  it  will  take  much  more  than  a 
ten  per  cent,  increase  to  restore  him  to 
his  rightful  income,  which  the  existing 
scale  of  wages  was  intended  to  maintain, 
and  to  secure  which  this  strike  has  been 
inaugurated. 

Upon  its  face  the  insistence  of  the 
mine  operators  that  they  will  meet  none 
except  their  own  employees  is  fair 
enough,  and  would  gladly  be  welcomed 
by  the  men  if  they  thought  it  would  be 
fairly  carried  out.  One  of  the  largest 
corporations  struck  the  keynote  of  the 
miners'  apprehensions  when  it  appended 
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to  its  offer  of  an  advance  in  wages  the 
statement  that  the  company  would  con- 
tinue to  adjust  grievances  as  heretofore. 
It  is  fortunately  not  universally  true,  but 
as  a  rule  the  miners  are  afraid  to  treat 
with  their  employers  directly.  Those  min- 
ers who  have  tried  it,  as  representatives 
of  their  fellow  workmen,  have  not,  as  has 
often  happened  in  other  businesses,  met 
with  instant  discharge.  A  subtler  meth- 
od, it  is  said,  has  proved  more  effective. 
They  are  not  discharged  at  all,  either  then 
or  later.  A  "  pinching  process  "  is  ap- 
plied. They  cannot  get  paying  contracts 
while  others  do.  They  are  assigned  to 
the  wettest  and  most  dangerous  places  in 
the  mines,  and,  if  they  complain,  are  told 
nothing  better  is  to  be  had.  They  quit ; 
but  after  tramping  weary  miles  to  other 
mines  find  that  the  black-list,  or  its  equiv- 
alent, has  preceded — there  is  no  work  for 
them  at  any  mine. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  miners  have 
a  just  cause.  Every  one  of  their  griev- 
ances is  covered  by  a  specific  law  cre- 
ated   for    the    purpose.     The    operators 


know  they  are  overcharging  their  em- 
ployees for  powder — one  of  them  is 
known  to  have  declared  (to  his  credit) 
that  "  this  powder  business  is  the  worst 
outrage  perpei  rated  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania." But  a  single  operator  is  pow- 
erless to  redress  the  grievance.  The  op- 
erators know  they  are  violating  the  law  in 
maintaining  the  company  stores,  either 
openly  or  masked  under  various  forms. 
They  know  they  break  the  law  in  refus- 
ing to  pay  their  men  twice  a  month  as  di- 
rected to  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State. 
They  know  they  have  no  right  under 
heaven  to  dock  their  men's  wages  to  pay 
a  company  doctor's  bill ;  to  exercise  fa- 
voritism in  the  allotment  of  mining  con- 
tracts to  the  miners ;  to  discriminate 
against  the  men  through  the  dockage  sys- 
tem ;  to  demand  over  thirty-three  hun- 
dred pounds  as  a  legal  ton ;  or  to  keep  at 
work  in  their  grimy  breakers  young  boys 
whose  only  place,  according  to  State  law, 
is  in  the  public  schools. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
the  strike  is  the  attitude  of  the  cheap  for- 
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eign  labor.  It  shows  the  elevating  ef- 
fects of  American  air  on  even  the  most 
degraded  European  peasantry.  "  The 
foreigners,"  as  they  are  universally  called, 
were  brought  to  this  country  by  the  op- 
erators during  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  cheap 
labor — with  the  result  of  debasing  Amer- 
ican labor.  Many  in  this  region  can  re- 
call, in  the  eighties,  the  swarms  of  men, 
women  and  children  who  tramped  the 
railroad  tracks  leading  to  the  anthracite 
fields.  In  those  days,  so  impoverished 
that  they  did  not  have  the  price  of  a 
ticket,  they  walked  the  hundred  and  two 
score  miles  from  Jersey  City  to  the  mines, 
begged  their  way,  stole  rides,  froze, 
starved,  endured  everything  to  reach  the 
work  and  wealth  promised  in  alluring 
language  by  the  European  agents  of  the 
operators.  These  are  the  men,  to-day, 
who  have  turned  as  a  unit  against  the 
great  coal  barons  and  are  demanding 
their  own.  They  now  have  the  strongest 
and  most  compact  union  to  be  found  in 
this  section.  Not  a  foreigner,  it  is  said, 
is  working  in  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  anthracite  region. 

If  a  stranger  were  to  step  from  the  cars 
to-day  in  any  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
coal  region  and  traverse  all  of  its  streets, 
he  would  receive  a  revelation  as  to  the 
peaceful  and  orderly  conduct  of  a  gigan- 
tic labor  struggle,  in  the  complete  absence 
of  disorder.  The  ordinary  traffic  of  the 
stores  goes  on  in  diminished  volume,  and 
there  are  unusual  numbers  of  idle  men 
on  the  street  corners,  but  otherwise  there 
is  not  the  slightest  sign  of  anything  un- 
usual. Except  in  the  Hazleton  region  no 
deeds  of  violence  have  been  perpetrated, 
nor  has  the  police  force  been  perceptibly 
augmented.  A  few  cellars  have  been 
broken  into  and  despoiled  of  their  food  or 
coal ;  and  an  occasional  grocery  wagon 
has  been  emptied  of  its  contents  when  de- 
livering goods  in  outlying  and  remote 
places.  That  is  all ;  but  nevertheless  the 
entire  region  is  resting  on  a  sleeping  vol- 
cano :  there  is  an  air  of  subdued  appre- 


hension, for  none  know  what  might  sud- 
denly occur  at  any  time,  later,  if  the  en- 
durance of  the  men  should  be  tried  to  the 
breaking  point. 

The  condition  of  the  anthracite  miners 
is  not  nearly  as  bad,  generally,  as  might 
be  inferred  from  the  recitation  of  some 
extreme  cases  in  the  sensational  newspa- 
pers. The  desperate  cases  portrayed 
were  of  miners'  families  in  the  bitumi- 
nous region,  where  conditions  have  al- 
ways been  poorer  than  here.  One  sees 
nowhere  the  filth  and  degradation  de- 
picted in  such  vivid  colors  as  have  been 
painted  before  the  sympathetic  public. 
Yet  it  has  been  bad  enough.  English- 
speaking  families  are  known  within  the 
last  few  years  so  desperately  poor  as  to 
have  been  subsisting  on  crackers  and 
cheese,  and  then  having  to  give  up  the 
cheese  because  of  their  poverty.  This 
has  always,  for  twenty  years,  been  a  law- 
abiding  community.  Murderous  af- 
frays, to  be  sure,  are  not  infrequent,  but 
they  are  exclusively  among  the  foreign- 
ers who  live  in  remote  parts  of  the  city. 
Drink  usually  causes  such  deplorable  af- 
fairs, which,  however,  do  not  pioduce 
even  a  ripple  among  the  English-speak- 
ing people,  the  two  classes  being  so  com- 
pletely separated  by  the  wall  of  different 
languages  and  customs. 

The  end  may  come  to-morrow,  or  be 
deferred  for  months.  The  people  are,  in 
any  case,  sick  of  these  disturbances. 
They  attribute  them  to  corporate  greed, 
and  bestow  their  sympathy  almost 
unanimously  upon  the  miners.  The  whole 
affair  is  doubtless  shaping  people's  ideas 
rapidly  toward  one  of  the  many  solu- 
tions proposed  for  such  difficulties.  The 
air  is  full  of  ideas  trending  toward  either 
the  New  Zealand  method  of  compulsory 
arbitration,  or  State  control  or  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities.  There  is  a  uni- 
versal desire  for  peace.  All  wish  to  see 
the  constantly-impending  threats  of  la- 
bor war  dispelled,  and  will  eagerly  wel- 
come almost  any  solution  that  will  work 
justice  between  man  and  man. 

Scranton,  Pa, 
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By  Francis  E.  Leupp. 


THE  city  of  Washington,  with  its 
fine  public  buildings,  its  broad, 
well  paved  and  lighted  streets,  its 
pretentious  hostelries,  its  splendid  pri- 
vate mansions  and  its  teeming  popula- 
tion, is  what  rises  in  the  mind  when  the 
capital  of  the  nation  is  mentioned  to-day ; 
and  half  the  New  Yorkers  who  have  vis- 
ited it  could  not  answer  positively 
whether  it  has  a  suburb  called  George- 
town or  not.  This  is  a  decided  change 
from  the  days  when  Georgetown  was  a 
port  of  commercial  consequence  and 
Washington  an  adjoining  settlement, 
largely  marsh — a  paper  capital  with  noth- 
ing to  commend  it  to  the  stranger  but  an 
ambitious  plan,  and  nothing  to  trade 
upon  except  that  vague  and  intangible 
asset,  a  future  of  great  promise. 

From  an  attic  chest  I  take  a  few  let- 
ters now  yellow  with  age,  written  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  the  autumn 
of  1812,  to  his  wife  and  children,  by  a 
New  York  merchant  of  prominence  who 
had  been  called  South  on  business.  The 
permanent  capital  had  then  been  settled 
for  a  dozen  years,  and  the  Capitol  and 
the  Executive  Mansion  stood  as  they 
were  before  the  British  burned  them. 
There  was  no  "  White  House  "  then,  for 
the  paint  which  gave  the  President's 
home  that  distinguishing  color  was  only 
put  on  some  years  later  to  cover  the 
stones  and  stucco  which  the  fire  had 
blackened. 

To  his  children  he  writes  from  George- 
town : 

"  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  I 
arrived  here,  at  the  seat  of  the  great  Govern- 
ment of  these  United  States,  this  afternoon 
about  2  o'clock  without  accident,  but  most  ex- 
cessively fatigued  as  you  may  well  suppose, 
having  rode  about  250  miles  since  the  day  be- 
fore yesterday  morning.  I  lodge  in  this  town, 
wbich  joins  the  city  of  Washington,  as  the  best 
public  house  is  here.  In  coming  here  I  passed 
through  the  center  of  the  great  nam'd  City — 
that  is,  by  the  Capitol,  the  President's  House, 
&c,  &c,  which  are  one  or  two  miles  from  my 
lodgings,  and  I  am  almost  enchanted  with  it — 
I  mean  the  situation  for  a  City,  for  there  is 
nothing  yet  here  constituting  one,  being  com- 
paratively without  Houses  or  streets.  As  to 
Houses,   there  are  very  few,  and  those  very 
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scattering ;  and  as  to  streets,  there  are  none  ex- 
cept you  would  call  common  roads  streets.  The 
site,  however,  for  a  City  is  the  most  delightful 
that  can  be  imagin'd — far  beyond  my  expecta- 
tion.    .     .     . 

"  Saturday  night  I  lodg'd  in  Phila,  last  night 
in  Baltimore,  which,  what  I  saw  of  it,  I  did  not 
like.  I  did  not,  however,  see  much,  for  we  ar- 
rived in  the  evening  between  8  and  9  o'clock, 
and  left  before  sun  rise.  .  .  .  From  Phila 
the  appearance  of  the  country  generally  was 
very  poor,  particularly  from  about  50  miles  be- 
fore you  came  to  Baltimore  to  this  place,  in- 
clusive. The  best  Idea  I  can  give  you  of  it  is 
that  it  looks  very  much  like  the  Brushy  plains 
on  Long  Island — not  so  many  Houses  to  be 
seen,  and  almost  all  you  do  see  are  equally  mis- 
erable. Inhabitants  look  half  clothed  and  half 
starv'd,  the  Negroes  appear  worse,  and  those 
are  more  numerous  in  the  Houses  than  the 
Whites.     .     .     . 

"  I  took  a  Hack  after  dinner,  to  visit  Nath'l 
Maxwell,  and  altho  he  lives  near  the  center  of 
the  great  city,  yet  such  was  the  state  of  the 
roads  (streets,  perhaps  they  are  call'd),  that  I 
considered  my  life  in  nearly  as  much  danger 
as  when  I  was  cast  away  last  spring.  I  had 
to  return  before  night,  and  before  I  otherwise 
sh'd  have  done,  on  that  account.  The  distance 
on  straight  line  does  not  exceed  half  a  mile, 
but  I  had  to  ride  up  and  down  very  steep  Hills, 
with  frightful  Gullies  on  almost  every  side.  I 
could  not  have  walk'd,  for  it  storm'd  violently, 
and  even  if  it  had  not.  I  should,  if  alone  in  a 
dark  night,  have  consider'd  my  neck  in  dan- 
ger.    ... 

"  Tell  your  Grandmother  that  we  took  into 
the  stage  two  very  respectable  looking  Quak- 
ers, who  rode  with  us  about  100  miles,  and  I 
promised  myself,  at  first,  much  pleasure  with 
their  company.  One,  however,  who  was  very 
chatty,  proved  a  rank  democrat — the  other  too 
demure  to  be  agreeable — and  both  too  fond  of 
Brandy  and  Water.  They  were  Maryland 
Quakers,  and  perhaps  it  is  customary  for  them 
to  drink  more  than  usual  for  that  class  of  peo- 
ple. I  suppose  they  left  me  without  reluctance 
— it  is  certain  I  felt  none  at  parting  from 
them." 

To  his  wife,  some  days  later,  October 

7th: 

"  I  wrote  you  evening  before  last,  which  I 
hope  you  will  receive  on  Friday — whether  at 
all  is  somewhat  questionable,  for  it  was  the 
evening  of  my  arrival.  The  House  where  I 
lodge  is  very  large — say  fifty  rooms — and  my 
room  very  intricate.  As  the  mail  closed  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  it  was  necessary  to  post 
letters  in  the  evening.  I  directed  the  servant 
not  to  go  to  bed  until  he  took  my  letters  to 
the  post  office.  I,  however,  did  not  finish  them 
til!  near  12  o'clock,  when  I  rung  the  Bell  again 
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and  again  without  it  being  answered.  Sup- 
posing the  rascal  asleep  in  the  kitchen,  I  took 
a  candle  and  left  my  chamber,  which  was  in 
one  of  the  wings  of  the  House,  to  find  him. 
After  hunting  for  him  a  long  time  without  be- 
ing able  to  find  either  him  or  the  kitchen,  I 
opened  a  door  that  led  to  the  yard.  As  it 
rain'd  and  blew  violently,  out  went  my  candle 
and  left  me  in  total  darkness.  I  then  endeav- 
ored to  gain  my  chamber  again,  but  that  was 
not  so  easy.  It  appeared  a  labyrinth,  and  if  I 
was  as  capable  as  Mrs.  Radcliff  to  write  a  Ro- 
mance, I  would  write  one  to  describe  this  in- 
cident. 

"  After  being  compleatly  bewitched,  I  ex- 
erted my  lungs  to  rouse  some  person  as  a 
guide,  but  received  no  reply  except  the  echo 
of  my  own  voice.  At  length  I  succeeded  in 
gaining  my  chamber,  and  concluded  to  go  to 
bed  and  endeavor  to  wake  up  timely  to  rouse 
some  person  to  take  my  Letters,  for  if  I  had 
undertaken  them  myself  I  could  not  have  found 
the  post  office.  Luckily,  however,  after  I  got 
comfortably  in  bed,  a  watchman  came  pass'd 
my  window,  bawling  out,  '  Past  i  o'clock,  and 
a  very  stormy  night,'  on  which  I  sprung  out  of 
bed  and  called  to  him  to  take  my  Letters  to  the 
post  office,  which  he  consented  to  do.  I  ac- 
cordingly wrapt  them  in  a  sheet  of  paper  to 
protect  them  from  the  wet,  with  a  quarter  of  a 
dollar,  and  threw  them  out  of  the  chamber 
window  to  him,  and  I  hope  he  put  them  in  the 
post  office  as  he  promised  to  do. 

"  I  am  very  well,  the  weather  very  cold.  If 
you  could  see  me,  you  would  find  me  sitting 
writing  by  a  good  fire,  two  sperm  candles, 
snuf  Box,  and  watch  before  me.  The  latter 
points  to  ten  o'clock,  and  my  eyes  tell  me  to 
go  to  bed." 

And  on  the  evening  of  Friday,  October 
9th,  he  writes  again  to  his  wife,  who  was 
at  the  time  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  with 
some  members  of  their  family: 

"  I  am  very  happy  to  inform  you  that  I  fin- 
ished my  business  in  this  city  this  afternoon, 
and  have  taken  my  seat  in  the  stage  to  depart 
for  home  to-morrow  morning  at  5  o'clock.  I 
shall  get  to  Baltimore  at  dinner,  and  probably 
stay  until  Monday  morning,  to  be  at  home  on 
Tuesday  or  Wednesday  evening.  I  long  to  see 
you  all  very  much.  When  I  think  I  am  500 
miles  from  you  I  feel  very  sad,  for  it  almost  ap- 
pears as  tho  I  was  in  some  other  coun- 
try.    .     .     . 

"  I  wanted  you  with  me  more  than  once,  par- 
ticularly yesterday,  for  I  went  with  Mr.  Max- 
well to  Mount  Vernon  (17  miles)  to  the  seat 
of  the  late  Father  of  our  Country.  A  more  de- 
lightful place  cannot  be  imagined.  Great'  at- 
tention is  paid  to  strangers,  and  of  course  to 
us.  His  old  servants  and  Gardener  flock'd 
round  us,  with  eyes  sparkling  with  joy,  telling 
a  thousand  anectodes  of  their  great  and  good 
master,  showing  with  unspeakable  pleasure 
everything  worthy  notice.  After  viewing  the 
Garden,  hot  and  Green  Houses  and  grounds, 


then  we  were  shown  the  rooms,  and  lastly  his 
tomb.  Before  this  I  felt  an  awful,  indescrib- 
able sensation.  But  when  I  saw  the  Tomb, 
rather  more  common  than  is  generally  seen  in 
country  burying  yards,  a  simple,  small  vault 
cover'd  with  a  mound  of  earth  and  cover'd 
with  bushes  and  brambles,  a  common  pine 
door !  The  key  was  brought  and  we  enter'd. 
His  coffin  and  his  wife's  were  together,  with 
fifteen  others  of  his  relations  piled  on  each 
other,  and  which  compleatly  filled  the  vault. 
Leaning  on  the  end  of  his  coffin,  which,  being 
longer,  projected  beyond  the  others,  my  feel- 
ings became  too  indignant  for  expression,  on 
reflecting  on  the  ingratitude  of  his  country,  not 
to  take  his  remains  and  place  them  in  a  situa- 
tion more  distinguished.  I  never  wanted 
Power  and  money  so  much  before. 

"  The  House  ...  is  situated  on  a  very 
commanding  eminence  near,  and  having  a  very 
extensive  view  of,  the  beautiful  river  Po- 
towmac.  It  is  100  feet  long,  with  colums,  the 
whole  forming  a  Pidzza,  under  two  wings, 
forming  a  part  of  a  crescent — a  beautiful  lawn 
in  front  with  a  great  number  of  out  Houses. 
You  enter  the  premises  from  the  road  about  a 
half  mile  from  the  House,  where  is  a  large  Gate 
with  two  porters  lodges,  inhabited  by  venerable 
old  Negroes  who  attend  the  Gate.     .     . 

"  I  wish  you  had  some  of  the  Peaches  here. 
They  are  delicious.  It's  customary,  or  rather 
fashionable,  to  put  them  on  the  table  at  every 
meal.  I  never  eat  less  than  half  a  dozen  at  a 
time — very  large,  and  so  sweet  that  I  never 
eat  the  like.  They  are  so  juicy  that,  without  I 
am  careful  in  eating  them,  the  juice  runs  down 
to  my  elbows — price,  from  half  to  three-quar- 
ters of  a  dollar  a  bushel." 

How  quaint  all  this  looks  after  the 
lapse  of  almost  a  century !  Five  hun- 
dred miles — a  trifle  more  than  the  nine- 
hours'  run  of  the  lightning  express  be- 
tween New  York  and  Buffalo — seeming 
like  the  distance  to  a  foreign  country, 
and  taking  several  days  of  hard  staging 
to  cover;  the  big  hotel  with  fifty  100ms; 
the  midnight  adventure  in  the  corridors, 
and  the  cry  of  the  accommodating  night- 
watch  ;  the  gossip  of  the  servants  who  ac- 
tually knew,  and  took  orders  from,  Gen- 
eral Washington ;  the  hilly  streets,  deep- 
gullied  at  the  sides ;  the  bibulous  fellow- 
passengers  on  the  coach ;  the  fashionable 
October  peaches ;  the  spermacetti  candle 
and  the  "  snuf  Box  "  to  keep  the  writer 
company  before  the  blazing  hearth ;  each 
bit  of  description  makes  a  picture  in  it- 
self, all  the  more  charming  because  its 
author  was  unconscious  that  he  was 
drawing  it  for  the  eye  of  any  save  the 
ever-friendly  critics  in  the  home. 

Washington,  D    C. 
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Fifty  Years  of  Politics.* 

Here  is  a  book  of  historical  impor- 
tance. The  author,  Hon.  Hugh  McCul- 
loch,  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
the  administrations  of  Presidents  Lin- 
coln, Johnson  and  Arthur,  which  amply 
prepared  him  to  write  of  American  pol- 
itics during  the  past  half-century  of  our 
history.  The  first  three  chapters  of  Mr. 
McCulloch's  book  sketch  the  condition  of 
Boston  and  New  England  prior  to  1833, 
in  which  year  Mr.  McCulloch  left  Bos- 
ton to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West.  He 
describes  his  journey  to  New  York, 
thence  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  Bor- 
dentown,  on  to  Baltimore,  thence  to 
Frederick,  where  he  took  stage-coach 
passage  to  Wheeling.  From  there  he 
went  by  boat  down  the  Ohio  to  Cincin- 
nati. On  the  way  he  read  Thomas  F. 
Marshall's  letters  advocating  the  grad- 
ual emancipation  of  slaves.  He  gives 
mere  touches  of  description  as  he  passes 
along,  but  every  line  counts  as  a  solid 
stroke  of  history.  The  crisp  and  power- 
ful picture  of  Marshall's  sad  death  is  one 
of  the  best  temperance  notes  that  have 
come  under  our  eyes  these  many  years. 
It  is  realism  reduced  to  its  strongest 
terms. 

From  Cincinnati  Mr.  McCulloch  went 
to  Madison,  Ind.,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  began  the  practice  of  the 
law,  becoming  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  leading  lawyers  and  politicians 
throughout  the  Middle  West.  Flis  as- 
sociations were  with  the  stirring,  ener- 
getic and  ambitious  men  of  all  classes, 
from  whom  he  gathered  a  vast  amount  of 
practical  knowledge  of  affairs.  This 
knowledge  shows  itself  conspicuously  in 
his  book.  There  is  no  fine  writing. 
Sentences  and  paragraphs  bristle  with 
facts  sharply  set.  From  the  Congres- 
sional days  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  Web- 
ster, Marshall  and  Hayne,  down  to  the 
present,  the  sketches  of  noted  men  and 
the  measures  they  advocated  or  opposed 
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form  a  rugged  chain  of  truly  American 
history  and  biography  stripped  of  all  or- 
nament. 

Mr.  McCulloch  has  radical  opinions, 
and  he  states  them  frankly.  A  good 
hater  of  slavery,  he  gave  no  small  aid  in 
putting  it  down;  but  he  regards  the  for- 
cible application  of  freedom  through  the 
means  of  our  Civil  War  as  extra-consti- 
tutional, a  right  thing  done  without  con- 
stitutional authority.  On  the  subject  of 
the  right  to  vote  he  takes  the  position 
that  the  negroes  of  the  South  are  not  now 
and  probably  never  will  be  fit  to  govern 
any  State  of  our  Union.  He  is  strong- 
ly opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  "  manhood 
suffrage  "  as  popularly  understood  and 
thinks  that  the  future  safety  of  cur  re- 
public demands  a  wise  and  firm  limita- 
tion of  the  voting  privilege. 

On  the  financial  side  of  history  Mr. 
McCulloch  moves  easily.  His  curt  and 
luminous  sketches  of  the  men  and  meas- 
ures most  prominent  in  our  tariff  and 
financial  legislation  will  afford  the  gen- 
eral reader  a  good  clear  insight  into  sub- 
jects over  which  politicians  and  the  peo- 
ple have  been  wool-gathering  from  the 
days  of  Hamilton  down  to  Bryan.  But 
far  the  most  engaging  and  instructive 
parts  of  the  book  are  the  swiftly  turned 
outlines  of  public  men.  anecdotes,  rem- 
iniscences, glimpses  of  personality  and 
character,  in  the  midst  of  material,  po- 
litical, religious  and  moral  change  and 
progress. 

A  book  like  this  is  not  great,  it  is  not 
literature,  not  formal  history,  not  a  work 
of  genius ;  but  it  is  American,  it  adum- 
brates the  significance  of  American  civ- 
ilization as  it  has  moved  up  from  the 
tide-mark  of  half  a  century  ago.  No  in- 
telligent person  can  read  it  and  fail  to 
receive  a  lively  impression  of  all  that  has 
most  prominently  marked  American  life 
and  aspiration  through  a  period  rich  in 
historical  growth,  energy  and  achieve- 
ment. The  future  historian  will  revel  in 
books  of  this  sort,  gathering  therefrom 
the  authentic  essentials  of  our  popular 
life   and   character. 
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The  Story  of  France.* 

This  volume  begins  with  a  swift 
resume  of  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XV,  a  man  of  the  vilest  character, 
but  clever  enough  whenever  he  was  not 
too  indolent  to  use  his  brains.  After  his 
fashion  he  was  a  deeply  religious  man, 
doffing  his  hat  and  dropping  on  his  knees 
in  the  mud  and  slime  of  an  ill-paved 
street  before  the  passing  Host,  yet  of 
morals,  generosity,  justice,  his  ideas 
were  about  as  rudimentary  as  those  of  a 
monkey.  His  reign,  following  upon  the 
vileness  of  the  Regency  and  the  oppres- 
sions, persecutions,  and  extortions  of 
Louis  XIV,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
bloody  flood  of  the  great  Revolution,  but, 
had  Louis  XV  lived  even  half  a  century 
longer  than  he  did,  it  is  probable  that 
"  the  deluge  "  he  had  prophesied  would 
still  not  have  come  until  "  after  him."  If 
he  had  no  other  kingly  virtue  he  at  least 
knew  how  to  make  himself  obeyed,  and 
such  was  his  social  tact  that,  in  spite  of 
his  unmitigated  selfishness,  he  excited 
little  personal  ill  will.  Apparently  no 
amount  of  ill  treatment  could  have 
caused  the  populace  to  revolt  had  his 
successors  continued  to  possess  his  art 
of  supremacy.  But  Louis  XVI  and  Ma- 
rie Antoinette  could  not  rule,  nor  would 
they  be  guided.  They  were  predestined 
failures.  Even  as  private  citizens  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  of  any  situation  in 
which  they  would  not  have  been  such. 
There  are  thousands  of  similar  persons 
of  every  generation  in  all  countries  and 
classes.  They  fill  our  prisons  and  our 
almshouses.  The  slums  of  all  large  cit- 
ies are  swarming  with  them.  The  won- 
der is  not  that  "  the  deluge  "  came  when 
it  did,  but  that  it  tarried  so  long;  not  that 
the  heads  of  the  royal  imbeciles  were 
finally  brought  to  the  block,  but  that  they 
were  fifteen  years  in  reaching  it. 

If  one  has  not  long  ago  realised  all 
this  Mr.  Watson  would  soon  oblige,  one 
to  do  so.  With  too  little  shading,  per- 
haps, but  with  the  clear,  sharp  strokes  of 
a  master  hand  the  motley  procession  of 
nobles  and  peasants,  good  men  and  bad, 
strong  men  and  weak,  is  rapidly  drawn 
upon  a  swiftly  moving  canvas.  There  is 
something  of  caricature,  but  there  is  more 
of  truth  in  these  vivid  sketches.     We  see 
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the  clod-hopping  king  maliciously  break- 
ing with  his  cane  the  back  of  the  pet  dog 
of  a  passing  lady  and  clownishly  laugh- 
ing as  he  shambles  on.  We  see  him  weak- 
ly wearing  the  tri-colored  cockade  which 
he  hates  and  swearing  to  be  bound  by  a 
constitution  which  he  is  secretly  trying 
his  puny  best  to  destroy;  making  oaths 
which  he  never  for  one  moment  intended 
to  keep,  and  continually  plotting  with 
foreign  Powers  against  a  people  he  was 
too  weak  to  govern  and  too  heartless  to 
love.  We  see  the  Queen,  beautiful  in 
face  and  form,  but  with  little  elevation  of 
character,  save  the  spurious  elevation  of 
selfish  pride,  ruled  by  scheming  flatter- 
ers and  refusing  to  be  saved  by  the  Con- 
stitutionalists who  were  willing  to  risk 
their  necks  for  the  royal  family  if  only 
it  would  listen  to  the  truth  and  be  truth- 
ful. Too  arrogant  to  submit  to  circum- 
stances and  too  weak  to  control  them  ; 
too  insincere  to  be  trusted,  yet  themselves 
bluntly  confiding  in  the  utterly  .11  trust- 
worthy, there  was  no  moral  or  mental 
health  in  this  unlucky  couple. 

Once  the  black  shadows  and  the  red 
lights  were  all  thrown  on  the  revolution- 
ists. Burke,  the  impassioned  repub- 
lican, the  glowing  advocate  of  the  cause 
of  the  revolting  thirteen  Colonies  of 
Great  Britain,  had  seen  the  Queen  in  the 
gayety  of  her  youth  and  the  pride  of  her 
beauty  and  all  the  man's  chivalrous  na- 
ture espoused  the  cause  of  distressed 
loveliness,  and  he  carried  with  him  not 
only  the  majority  of  the  English  people, 
but  also  a  very  large  party  in  this  coun- 
try who  naturally  sided  with  the  man 
who  had  pleaded  for  us.  Against  this 
current  Mr.  Watson  sets  the  facts.  He 
is  a  republican  to  his  inmost  fiber. 
Every  good  thing  accomplished  or  even 
attempted  by  the  Revolutionists  is  care- 
fully sought  out  and  clearly  portrayed. 
That  there  was  much  good  intended  by 
those  who  first  began  the  struggle 
against  the  old  despotisms  of  Church 
and  State  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but 
there  was  no  inherited  power  of  self- 
government  in  the  people  to  fall  back 
upon.  The  idea  of  religion  itself  had 
been  so  long,  associated  with  the  tyran- 
nies and  injustice  of  the  established  or- 
ders that  the  two  were  deemed  insepa- 
rable. It  was  a  period  till  then  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  it  is 
not  incapable  of  repetition. 
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Such  a  thought  is  enough  to  cause  the 
gravest  apprehensions,  but  even  from  all 
the  bloodshed,  the  atrocities  of  every  sort 
and  the  contemptible  vileness  which  char- 
acterized so  much  not  only  of  this  period, 
but  of  the  preceding  ages,  there  stands 
forth  the  grand  truth  that  from  all  of 
them  sprang  good.  This  good  Mr.  Wat- 
son sees  and  tells  with  an  eloquence 
which  has  the  unusual  result  of  con- 
vincing even  after  it  has  ceased  to  daz- 
zle ;  yet  he  does  not  sufficiently  dwell 
upon  the  great  lesson  to  be  learned  from 
it  all — that  the  noblest  aims,  the  most  ex- 
alted ideas,  may  result  in  almost  bound- 
less evil  if  not  founded  upon  the  dictates 
of  an  intelligent  consciousness  and  of 
sound  common  sense.  Mr.  Watson  says 
that  the  great  men  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, tbe  Dantons,  the  Desmoulins, 
the  Robespierres,  became  the  victims  of 
the  power  they  had  started  because  they 
were  in  advance  of  their  age,  but  he  can 
hardly  persuade  us  that,  in  spite  of  their 
noble  conceptions,  they  did  not  richly 
deserve  the  fate  they  met. 

There  are  more  than  1,070  well  printed 
pages  in  this  volume  (making  it  far  too 
bulky  for  easy  handling),  and  we  have 
found  brilliant  epigrams  and  quotable 
passages  on  each  of  them.  A  more  inter- 
esting book  has  seldom  been  written,  and 
it  is  evidently  the  fruit  of  unwearied  la- 
bor. Yet — the  final  word  in  regard  to 
the  French  Revolution  has  not  yet  been 
said.  In  fact,  it  may  well  be  that  the  ab- 
solute truth  about  the  actors  in  that  cha- 
otic time  can  never  be  told.  The  best  of 
photographs  or  of  paintings  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  fix  upon  paper  or  canvas  the 
glare  of  an  electric  storm. 


Christian  Mysticism.  Considered 
in  Eight  Lectures  Delivered  Before  the 
University  of  Oxford.  By  William 
Ralph  Inge,  M.A.  (Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $2.50.)  These  are  the  Bampton 
Lectures  for  1899.  The  discussion  is 
timely,  as  the  subject  is  one  which  is  re- 
suming an  interest  and  importance 
which  for  more  than  two  hundred  years 
it  has  not  had.  The  author's  met  hod  is 
far  enough  historical  to  provide  for  the 
systematic  development  of  his  subject, 
tho  he  does  not  allow  the  historical  or- 
der to  obscure  the  far  more  important 
grouping  by  sources  and  ideal  affinity  of 


the  various  kinds  of  mysticism  which 
have  obtained  a  foothold  in  the  Christian 
Church.  The  lectures  begin  with  an  at- 
tempt to  describe  the  "  characteristics  of 
mysticism."'  The  lecture  which  follows 
discusses  the  mystical  element  in  the 
Bible.  We  then  come  to  the  prolific 
theme  of  "  Platonism  and  Mysticism,"  in 
which  "  Platonism  "  stands  for  a  general 
putative  source,  rather  than  a  strictly  de- 
fined term.  The  two  following  lectures 
treat  the  deeply  interesting  topic  of 
"  Practical  and  Devotional  Mysticism," 
and  the  remainder  of  the  course  is  de- 
voted to  "  Nature-Mysticism  and  Sym- 
bolism." The  subject  is  treated  through- 
out in  a  refreshingly  sane  way,  and  with 
the  serious  purpose  of  disentangling  it 
from  the  webs  of  extravagance  and  sen- 
timentalism.  With  the  fantastic  occult- 
ism of  the  day  the  author  has  no  sym- 
pathy ;  and  only  in  a  guarded  way  with 
"  Psychical  Research."  With  regard  to 
Roman  Catholic  Mysticism  and  miracu- 
lous phenomena  he  does  not  mince  mat- 
ters at  all.  He  distinguishes  carefully 
the  line  at  which  pantheism  begins  to  be 
a  danger,  on  the  one  hand,  and  deism  on 
the  other,  and  develops  with  great  force 
the  essential  distinction  between  John's 
doctrine  of  the  Logos,  which  is  the  basis 
of  all  genuine  Christian  Mysticism,  and 
pantheistic  systems  of  Asiatic  origin, 
Naturalism,  and  certain  forms  of  evolu- 
tionary Idealism.  The  author's  most 
serious  purpose  in  the  lectures  is  not  so 
much  to  expand  Mysticism,  vindicate  it, 
or  relieve  it  of  the  burdens  of  prejudice, 
as  to  come  to  the  aid  of  struggling  faith 
with  certain  suggestions  as  to  our  access 
to  truth  and  relation  to  God  and  the 
things  of  God  which  may  bring  peace  to 
troubled  minds. 

We  commend  to  our  thoughtful  read- 
ers Faith  and  Light.  Essays  on  the 
Relation  of  Agnosticism  to  Theology. 
By  William  Pierson  Merrill.  (Scrib- 
ners.  $1.)  Mr.  Merrill  writes  from  the 
standpoint  of  faith,  but  with  a  truly  ap- 
preciative pen.  He  sees  the  intellectual 
truth  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  agnosti- 
cism. He  sees  even  more  plainly  its  bar- 
ren results  in  the  practical  life  and  the 
inner  demand  of  man  for  an  anthropo- 
morphic theology,  whose  highest  type 
we  have  in  Christianity.  The  chapter  on 
the  poets  as  prophets  and  leaders  is  a  fine 
one,    especially    the    interpretation    of 
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Browning  and  Tennyson. Glean- 
ings in  Holy  Fields.  ByHughMacmil- 
lan,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  etc.  Macmillan  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  comes  to  us  from  the  author  of 
those  attractive  books,  "  The  Gate  Beau- 
tiful "  and  "  Bible  Teachings  in  Nature." 
It  is  a  new  gleaning  from  the  inexhausti- 
ble spiritual  harvests  of  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  light  of  the  Holy  Book.  These 
gleanings  have  a  delightful  flavor  of  the 
ancient  world,  but  it  comes  in  the  way  of 
a  revelation  of  the  new  in  the  old,  and  the 
old  in  the  new,  and  thus  as  a  bond  which 
binds  us  together  in  our  life  in  Him  "  who 

is  and  was  and  is  to  come.'' The 

Real  Christian.  By  S.  P.  Jacobs.  (S. 
P.  Jacobs,  Bedford,  Michigan.  $1.00.) 
This  book  improves  as  it  advances.  It 
will  be  more  useful  in  studying  the  higher 
problems  of  Christian  experience  than  in 
expounding  the  progressive  revelation  of 
Christianity.  Its  broken,  epigrammatic 
form  is  tiresome  and  confusing,  and 
makes  it  read  like  a  collection  of  extracts. 
Many  of  these  brief  paragraphs  are,  how- 
ever, exceedingly  pithy.  But  what  they 
gain  in  pungency  or  sententious  brevity 
they  lose  in  sustained  exposition.  A 
yet  more  serious  objection  is  that  truth 
presented  in  this  epigrammatic  form  is 
out  of  all  modifying  relations,  and  in 
danger  of  doing  about  as  much  harm  as 
good.     There  are  many  examples  of  this 

in  the  book. The  Life  of  Jesus 

of  Nazareth.  A  Study  by  Rush  Rees, 
Professor  in  Newton  Theological  Insti- 
tution. (Scribners.  $1.25.)  This  new 
Life  of  Christ  has  been  written  to  take 
its  place  as  Vol.  VII  in  "  The  Historical 
Series  for  Bible  Students,"  and  has  a 
marked  adaption  to  this  class  of  students. 
It  dwells  most  on  those  points  of  the  his- 
tory which  have  a  vital  biographical  sig- 
nificance. It  does  not  wander  into  geo- 
graphical, archeological  or  technical  de- 
tails of  any  kind.  Yet  it  does  not  scant 
the  discussion  of  important  topics,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  enrollment  under 
Quirinius,or  the  problem  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  facts 
which  fix  the  year  of  our  Lord's  birth  and 
crucifixion  are  given  in  a  clear  summary. 
The  evidence  on  which  the  belief  in  the 
virgin  birth  rests  is  presented.  The 
whole  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  book 
is  simple,  and  its  execution  is  such  as  to 
make  it  a  close  approach  to  an  ideal  Life 
of   Jesus    for   ordinary    Bible    students. 


Israel's   Messianic  Hope.      To 

the  Time  of  Jesus.  By  George  Ste- 
phen Goodspeed,  Professor  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  (Macmillan.  $1.50.) 
This  book  deserves  more  attention  than 
we  can  give  it  in  this  brief  notice.  It  is 
an  ideal  study  of  the  historical  foreshad- 
owings  of  the  Christ  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  of  their  realization.  The  au- 
thor's method  makes  a  living  reality  of 
the  Old  Testament  and  its  history.  It 
treats  Genesis,  for  example,  as  the  "  fine 
gold  of  primitive  Hebrew  tradition,  sifted 
and  refined  by  generations  of  inspired 
students  of  Jehovah's  will."  It  is  a  book- 
to  clarify  the  common  conception  of  Mes- 
sianic prophecy,  to  place  it  on  a  firm 
basis,  and  to  relieve  the  confusion  and 
perplexity  which  distress  so  many  be- 
lievers.  Leaves  From  the  Tree  of 

Life.  By  Alexander  Maclaren,  D.IK 
(E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  $1.50.)  None  of 
our  modern  preachers  excels  Dr.  Mac 
laren  in  the  art  of  going  to  the  heart  of 
Scripture  and  bringing  forth  the  vital 
truth  that  is  in  it.  This  collection  of 
brief  lessons  is  one  of  his  richest  produc- 
tions. Whether  we  call  them  "  Leaves 
from  the  tree  of  life,"  or  "  water  from 
the  wells  of  salvation,"  the  thought  is 
the  same.  They  are  Scripture  brought 
into  vital  relations  with  the  life  and  need 
of  man.  No  preacher  of  this  century  has 
done  that  work  better  or  with  greater 
success  than  Alexander  Maclaren. 

China's  Open  Door.  A  Sketch  of 
Chinese-  Lift  and  History.  By  Rounse- 
velle  Wildman,  M.A.,  Consul-General 
of  the  United  States  at  Hong  Kong. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Denby. 
(Boston  :  Lothrop  Publishing  Company.) 
This  is  by  all  odds  the  brightest  book  on 
China  that  we  have  seen,  and  it  appears 
to  be  entirely  accurate.  Its  sketch  of  the 
history  is  thoroughly  so,  and  its  general 
descriptions  are  in  accord  with  those  of 
the  best  observers,  such  as  President 
Martin,  Dr.  Arthur  H.  Smith  and  others. 
Under  present  conditions  everybody 
looks  to  see  with  a  little  of  interest  what 
position  is  taken  with  regard  to  mission- 
aries. Mr.  Wildman,  on  the  whole, 
seems  to  be  reasonably  fair.  He  evi- 
dently has  no  great  sympathy  with  mis- 
sion work,  and  he  believes  that  some  mis- 
sionaries are  unwise,  to  which  statement 
probably  most  missionaries  wou'd  ac- 
cede.    At  the  same  time  he  pays  a  high 
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tribute  to  the  sterling  work  and  ability  of 
very  many.  Without  undertaking  to  be 
scientific  it  gives  a  very  accurate  picture 
of  the  situation,  and  is  certainly  well 
worth  reading. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Sun.  Fairy 
Stories,  by  Evely  Sharp.  (New  York: 
John  Lane.  $1.50.)  Miss  Sharp  has 
made  a  large  and  delighted  audience. 
Her  fairy  stories  are  not  merely  good, 
they  are  touched  with  distinction  ;  they 
have  a  fine  note  of  their  own.  In  this 
her  latest  volume  she  gives  us  eight  sto- 
ries, all  of  them  charmingly  imagined  and 
told.  The  many  illustrations  in  colors 
by  Nellie  Syrett  are  sure  to  attract  young 
eyes.  It  is  a  very  pretty,  as  well  as  a 
very  engaging,  book. 

Constantinople.  By  Edwin  A. 
Grosvenor,  Professor  European  History 
at  Amherst  College.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  Two  Vol- 
umes. Illustrated.  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  $4.00.)  This  is  a  new 
edition  of  Professor  Grosvenor's  stand- 
ard work  on  Constantinople,  standard  not 
merely  in  the  sense  that  it  gives  the  best 
general  description  of  its  topography, 
history  and  general  characteristics  that 
there  is,  but  in  that  it  is  one  suited  to  all 
classes  of  people.  The  archeolog.st,  the 
traveler,  the  general  reader  will  all  enjoy 
it  from  beginning  to  end.  Its  illustra- 
tions are  fine  and  the  general  make-up  of 
the  book  unexceptionable. 

Patience,  a  Daughter  of  the  May- 
flower. By  Elizabeth  W.  Champney. 
( New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
Beginning  in  the  year  1605  with  two 
boys  in  Sherwood  Forest,  this  historical 
romance  gives  a  striking  sketch  of  the 
causes  which  led  up  to  the  emigration, 
or  Pilgrim  movement,  to  America,  and 
then  fills  out  its  story  with  a  good  strong 
picture  of  life,  love  and  adventure  in  the 
New  England  colony  of  Massachusetts. 
The  story  is  not  only  very  entertaining, 
but  the  illustrations,  which  are  many, 
make  the  book  pleasingly  attractive  to  the 
eye.  Young  readers,  and  old  readers 
with  young  hearts,  will  find  here  some- 
thing to  be  glad  over,  and  from  which 
to  gain  a  fine  impression  of  Puritan  his- 
tory. 

Some  Business  Problems  of  Ameri- 
can Forestry.  By  C.  A.  Schenck, 
Ph.D.,  Forester  of  the  Biltmore  Estate, 


North  Carolina.  (Limited  Edition; 
pages  26.  $1.00.)  This  little  brochure 
when  open  has  the  appearance  of  a  text 
book  in  mathematics.  Each  page  con- 
tains a  problem  in  forestry.  For  exam- 
ple, a  tract  of  land  in  the  Adirondacks 
cost  so  much;  was  cut  over  at  such  a 
time,  yielding  so  much  lumber  of  various 
sorts ;  cut  again  at  another  time ;  taxes, 
so  much ;  expense  of  administration  and 
protection,  so  much  per  acre.  What  is 
the  profit?  Or,  a  North  Carolina  forest 
of  40,000  acres  is  stocked  with  60,000,- 
000  feet  of  yellow  poplar  worth  so  much  ; 
taxes,  so  much ;  value  after  cutting  tim- 
ber, so  much.  What  is  the  percentage  of 
profit?  It  is  a  curious  and  valuable  lit- 
tle work  on  practical  forestry. 

Brief  History  of  Eastern  Asia.  By 
I.  C.  Hannah,  M.A.,  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge, London.  (T.  Fisher  Unwin. ) 
This  is  an  interesting  and  timely  book 
by  a  scholar  who  has  had  some  experi- 
ence in  Eastern  Asian  life  and  who  has 
collated,  so  far  as  practicable,  his  materi- 
als from  the  best  sources.  It  is  distinct- 
ively Eastern  Asia  that  he  treats  of;  the 
Western  section — Persia,  Asia  Minor, 
Syria,  Arabia — is  omitted,  and  China 
Indo-Chinese  Peninsula.  India,  Japan 
and  Korea  are  set  forth  especially  in  their 
relations  to  each  other  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Western  influence.  The  closing 
chapters  have  to  do  very  largely  with  the 
political  developments,  such  as  the  open- 
ing of  Japan,  the  British  and  the  Russian 
in  Central  Asia,  the  recent  events  in 
China  and  the  present  position  of  affairs 
in  the  East.  The  great  value  of  the  book 
lies  in  the  opportunity  it  gives  the  reader 
to  connect  the  present  with  the  past  in 
form  that  is  easily  available. 

The  Wedding  Day  in  Literature 
and  Art.  Compiled  by  C.  F.  Carter. 
( New  York  :  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.  $2.00.) 
A  beautiful  book,  from  all  points  of  view, 
and  one  which  must  be  very  attractive  to 
all  intelligent  readers  who  have  any  taste 
for  the  artistic  presentation  of  the  wed- 
ding day  either  in  experience  or  in  books, 
pictures,  sculpture  or  what  not.  The 
compiler  has  shown  fine  discrimination  in 
putting  together  his  interesting  materials, 
and  has  chosen  well  from  a  whole  world 
of  rich  offerings.  Of  course,  he  had  to 
leave  out  a  hundred  beautiful  things  for 
every  one  he  put  in ;  but  the  happiest  day 
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of  every  norma i  life  is  certainly  presented 
in  many  pleasing  forms  of  literature  and 
art.  The  pictures  are  especially  well 
chosen  for  popular  appreciation,  and  the 
make-up  of  the  book  is  very  appropriate 
to  its  subject. 

The  Pioneer  School.  A  History  of 
Shurtleff  College,  the  Oldest  Educational 
Institution  in  the  West.  By  Austin  Ken- 
nedy de  Blots,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  (New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.) 
History  of  this  sort  has  its  uses.  Its 
interest  will,  however,  always  be  nar- 
row, mostly  confined  to  those  who  have 
some  direct  or  indirect  personal  connec- 
tion with  the  subject.  We  think  the  sub- 
title misleading.  Shurtleff  College  is  not 
as  old  as  the  University  of  Vincennes  in 
Indiana,  which  was  founded  in  1806  and 
opened  in  1810  under  the  presidential 
management  of  Samuel  Scott.  Certainly 
the  Vincennes  school  was  an  "  educa- 
tional institution."  It  was  founded  twenty 
vears  before  the  successful  endowment 
of  Shurtleff. 

His  Lordship's  Leopard.  By  David 
Dwight  Wells.  ( New  York :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.  $1.50.)  This  story  is  pro- 
claimed as  a  "  Truthful  Narration  of 
Some  Impossible  Facts;"  but,  truthful 
or  otherwise,  it  is  funny  to  a  degree.  A 
fat  person  might  laugh  himself  lean  and 
an  emaciated  one  might  chuckle  flesh 
over  his  bones  reading  it.  The  humor 
is  broad,  farcical  and  more  than  touched 
with  unobjectionable  horse-play ;  the 
scenes  and  incidents  do  not  demand  the 
test  of  truth,  and  from  the  first  page  to 
the  last  one  reads  in  a  perfectly  irrespon- 
sible mood,  accepting  the  most  prepos- 
terous pictures  as  absolutely  authentic. 
A  capital  volume  for  a  sultry  day  and  a 
sagging  hammock. 

Three  Men  on  Wheels.  By  Jerome 
K.  Jerome.  (New  York:  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  Mr.  Jerome  is  a  funny  man 
whose  books  have  a  wholesome  triviality, 
if  we  may  so  express  it,  not  unlike  that 
which  most  of  us  enjoy  in  silly  games 
and  childish  recreations.  Viewed  from 
the  critic's  bench,  with  the  critic  in  a 
serious  mood.  Three  Men  on  Wheels  is  a 
book  not  in  the  least  important ;  but  read 
when  the  judicial  faculty  is  off  duty,  it 
tickles  one's  "  funny  bone  "  and  makes 
one  grin  perpetually.  It  is  just  the  book 
for  an  outing  companion.     One  can  read 


it  in  broken  doses  and  so  keep  under  its 
genial  influence  for  a  long  while. 

The  Greek  Drama.  By  Lionel  D. 
Barrett.  M.A.  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  40  cents.)  Whatever 
may  be  our  differences  with  Mr.  Barrett 
touching  some  points  in  his  short  but 
comprehensive  treatise,  we  cannot  with- 
hold due  praise  of  the  work  as  a  presen- 
tation clear  and  strong,  setting  the  Greek 
drama  and  dramatists  before  us  with 
their  spirit  and  environment.  The  intel- 
ligent general  reader,  as  well  as  the  more 
careful  student  of  Greek  literature,  will 
easily  gather  a  fine  store  of  useful  knowl- 
edge from  this  little  book. 

A  Season's  Sowing.  By  Ralph 
Keeler,  and  Decorated  by  Louise  Keeler. 
(San  Francisco:  A.  M.  Robertson. 
$1.25.)  Mr.  Ralph  Keeler  is  a  lover  of 
Nature,  and  in  the  cheery  bits  of  song  so 
quaintly  framed  in  these  decorated  pages 
he  gives  delicate  expression  to  many  a 
conceit  suggested  by  birds,  trees,  plants, 
flowers  and  the  play  of  sun  and  weather. 
Somehow  the  world  holds  onto  the  love 
of  these  pleasant  echoes  from  out-doors 
nature  and  a  little  book  like  this  never 
fails  to  receive  attention.  The  marginal 
and  initial  decorations  by  Louise  Keeler 
are  cleverly  done  and  almost  too  profuse- 
ly abundant. 

History  of  New  York  State.  For 
the  Use  of  Schools  and  Academies,  and 
for  Supplementary  Reading.  By  Wil- 
liam Reed  Prentice,  A.M.  (Syracuse,  N. 
Y.  $1.50.)  A  book  which  reasonably 
fulfils  the  purpose  of  its  title.  As  a  sim- 
ple compendium  of  the  leading  facts  in 
the  history  of  New  York  from  the  earli- 
est colonial  settlements  to  the  present 
time  it  may  be  recommended  to  students 
who  need  a  supplementary  guide  in  pur- 
suing their  historical  course.  Many  por- 
traits of  eminent  people  and  a  good  index 
add  to  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the 
work. 

The  Last  Rebel.  By  Joseph  A. 
Altsheler.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.)  An  unusual,  well  nigh 
preposterous,  tale  of  the  Southern  moun- 
tains, in  which  the  hero,  being  lost  in 
the  wilderness,  is  taken  prisoner  by  an 
old  mountaineer,  who  does  not  know 
that  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  has  been 
ended  for  years.  This  "  last  rebel  "  has 
a  fort  and  a  small  army  still  holding  hard 
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for  the  Southern  cause.  The  hero  is 
condemned  as  a  spy,  and  the  interest  of 
the  story  lies  in  the  course  of  extricating 
him  from  his  peril  and  marrying  him  to 
the  "  last  rebel's  "  daughter.  Idle  read- 
ing for  an  empty  hour. 

Smith  Brunt,  a  Story  of  the  Old 
Navy.  By  Waldron  Kintzing  Post. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.50.)  This  is  a  rattling  story  which 
covers  a  great  deal  of  space  and  keeps 
up  a  lively  movement  over  every  inch  of 
it.  The  author  in  writing  it  went  on  the 
Iheory  that  there  was  a  good  navy,  with 
our  flag  over  it,  long  before  the  fight  at 
Manila  Bay  or  the  smashing  of  Cervera's 
squadron  off  the  southern  coast  of  Cuba. 
Mr.  Post  is  a  master  of  enthusiasm,  and 
his  story-telling  is  kept  a-quiver  with  it. 
Smith  Brunt  will  fill  a  rainy  day  with 
a  genuine  smack  of  adventure  on  sea  and 
land. 

The  Sword  of  Justice.  By  Shep- 
pard  Stevens.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.  $1.25.)  Here  is  a  captivating 
piece  of  work  in  both  matter  and  man- 
ner. Mr.  Stevens  has  style ;  what  he 
writes  is  in  the  main  flawless  literature, 
and  he  has  chosen  a  fresh  field  of  his- 
torical romance.  True  the  early  history 
of  Florida  has  been  often  exploited;  but 
here  is  something  distinguished.  We  re- 
frain with  difficulty  from  what  might  be 
taken  as  overpraise ;  but  we  confidently 
expect  our  readers  to  recognize  the 
beauty  and  the  power  of  this  well  written 
romance  of  Florida  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Rose  Island.  The  Strange  Story 
of  a  Love  Adventure  at  Sea.  By  W. 
Clark  Russell.  (Chicago:  Herbert  S. 
Stone  &  Co.  $1.25.)  Without  equal- 
ing at  any  point  the  best  of  Mr.  Russell's 
sea-stories,  Rose  Island  is  sufficiently 
exciting  to  make  it  very  pleasant  reading 
for  an  idle  hour.  Never  was  any  book 
more  liberally  crammed  with  yams,  ad- 
ventures and  strange  perils.  The  jolly 
captain  as  a  story-teller  proves  quite 
clever,  and  winds  it  all  up  with  a  wed- 
ding, as  a  story-teller  is  in  honor  bound 
to  do.  Rose  Island  is  a  heroine  of  the 
good  old-time  sort. 

'Postle  Farm.  By  George  Ford. 
( New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.25.) 
A  sentimental  and  somewhat  feeble  story. 
a-  .1  story  ;  but  possessing  many  pomts  of 


interest  as  a  curious  attempt  in  psycho- 
logical fiction-making.  While  we  do  not 
care  at  all  for  such  a  novel,  there  arc 
many  readers  who  will  enjoy  'Postle 
Farm  to  the  full. 

An  Unknown  Patriot.  By  Frank 
Samuel  Child.  (Boston:  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50.)  A  rattling  story 
of  adventure  in  the  secret  service  in  Con- 
necticut during  the  Revolution. A 

Pretty  Tory.  By  Jeanie  Gould  Lin- 
coln. (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  $1.50.)  A  story  of  the  Revolution. 
The  scene  is  in  the  South  with  Francis 
Marion's  command.  A  pleasing  plot  is 
well  worked  out,  and  the  tale  will  prove 

good    reading   for   an    idle   hour. 

Gilian  the  Dreamer.  By  Neil  Munro. 
( New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1 .50. ) 
A  story  of  the  Scotch  Highlands,  written 
in  a  captivating  style  and  full  of  imagina- 
tion. It  is  overdone  in  its  descriptive 
parts,  and  so  becomes  tedious,  and  in 
places  its  purpose  is  vague.  Still  there 
is  a  charm  of  no  uncertain  sort  in  the  bet- 
ter parts  of  the  story. 

An  Alphabet  of  Celebrities.  By 
Oliver  H  erf  or  d.  (Boston:  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.  $1.50.)  A  trifle  naughty, 
but,  perhaps,  not  naughty  enough  to  de- 
serve banishment,  Mr.  Herford's  little 
book  of  jingles  and  pictures  is  prepos- 
terously funny.  One  page  has  a  jingle, 
the  opposite  one  holds  a  picture  illustrat- 
ing the  conceit  thereof.  We  offer  a  sam- 
ple or  two  of  the  former : 

"  J  is  for  Johnson,  who  only  says  '  pish  !  ' 
To  Jonah,  who  tells  him  his  talc  of  a  fish." 

"  M   is  Macduff,  who's  prevailed  upon   Milton 
And    Montaigne   and   Manon   to  each   try   a 
kilt  on." 

The  pictures  give  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  the  situation  in  each  case. 

The  Four-Masted  Cat-Boat  and 
Other  Truthful  Stories.  By  Charles 
Battell  Loomis.  (New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Company.  $1.25.)  Mr.  Loomis 
is  a  cheerful  story-teller,  and  the  pleas- 
ure he  takes  in  imparting  his  breezy  tales 
passes  over  to  the  reader.  From  sketch 
to  sketch  we  pass  confidently  expecting 
just  the  surprise  that  we  do  not  get.  and 
getting  always  what  it  would  have  been 
preposterous  to  expect.  It  is  a  lively 
and  pleasant  little  book ;  good  medicine 
for  a  jaded  mind. 
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Literary    Notes. 


According  to  a  current  report  Tolstoi  is 
seriously  thinking  of  making  a  tour  through 
Europe. 

....Maurice  Thompson's  semi-historical 
novel,  "  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,"  which  is  just 
out,  is  already  having  a  very  large  sale. 

....Hamlin  Garland  has  recently  completed 
a  novel,  called  "  The  Eagle's  Heart,"  which 
those  who  have  read  it  pronounce  the  best  piece 
of  work  he  has  yet  done. 

....A  new  biography  of  Richardson,  the 
novelist,  will  soon  be  published  in  England. 
No  complete  biography  of  the  novelist  has  ap- 
peared since  that  by  Mrs.  Barbauld  in  1804. 

...."The  Moving  Finger  Writes,"  by  Grace 
Denio  Litchfield,  is  to  be  published  in  October 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  It  is  said  to  be  an  ad- 
vance in  strength  and  to  be  more  metaphysical 
than  her  previous  books. 

....Albert  Gardner  Robinson,  whose  letters 
from  the  Philippines  in  The  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
Post  and  The  Independent  have  attracted 
such  widespread  attention,  has  in  the  press  of 
McClure,  Phillips  &  Co.  a  book  on  the  Philip- 
pines. 

...."Some  account  of  the  Gibbs-Channing 
portrait  of  George  Washington,"  painted  by 
Gilbert  Stuart,  has  been  prepared  by  Samuel 
P.  Avery,  of  this  city,  the  owner  of  the  por- 
trait, and  200  copies  have  been  privately 
printed  for  Mr.  Avery  by  Theodore  L.  De 
Yinne  and  Co. 

....General  and  Mrs.  Lew  Wallace  have 
iust  presented  the  original  manuscript  copy  of 
"  The  Prince  of  India  "  to  the  Library  of  Wa- 
bash College.  The  manuscript  is  in  the  fine 
handwriting  of  General  Wallace,  and  shows 
also  corrections  and  suggestions  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mrs.  Wallace. 

....It  is  announced  that  William  Dean 
Howells  is  to  be  one  of  the  literary  advisers 
of  the  reorganized  house  of  Harper  and  Bros., 
and  also  occupy  the  "  Easy  Chair  "  in  Harper's 
Magazine,  made  famous  by  George  William 
Curtis.  Mr.  Howells  will  also  contribute 
monthly  to  the  North  American  Review. 

....The  death  of  Andrew  C.  Armstrong, 
the  head  of  the  well  known  publishing  house 
of  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  which  occurred 
last  week,  removes  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  publishers  in  the  city.  Mr.  Arm- 
strong was  born  in  Scotland  in  1829.  In  1847 
he  entered  the  employ  of  Baker  &  Scribner  in 
the  old  Brick  Church  building  at  36  Park 
Row,  this  city,  and  in  1864  was  admitted  to 
the  firm  of  Charles  Scribner  &  Co.  When 
Charles  Scribner  died  in  1871  the  firm  was  re- 
organized as  Scribner,  Armstrong  &  Co.  In 
1878  Mr.  Armstrong  retired  and  the  following 
year,  with  his  son,  J.  Sinclair  Armstrong, 
founded  the  firm  of  A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son. 
Another  son  of  Mr.  Armstrong  is  Prof. 
Andrew  C.  Armstrong,  of  Wesleyan  Univer- 
sity. 


Pebbles. 

Grover  Cleveland  is  giving  the  lzaak 
Walton  ticket  a  cordial  support. — The  Mem- 
phis Commercial-Appeal. 

....The  Entire  Programme. — Friend: 
"  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the 
Trusts?"  Politician:  "Denounce  them!" — 
Puck. 

A  bishop,  or,  literally,  overseer;  that  is 

to  say,  one  who  overlooks ;  so  called  from  their 
overlooking  everything  they  do  not  wish  to  see. 
— Punch. 

Zenas:  "  The  wall  paper  in  my  room  has 

a  design  with  streaks  of  lightning.  How  do 
you  like  it?"  Ephraim:  "It  looks  like 
thunder." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

....War  Correspondent:  "I  should  like  to 
telegraph  home  that  the  commanding  general 
is  an  idiot."  Censor:  "  I  regret  to  inform  you 
that  we  can  permit  the  transmission  of  no  mili- 
tary secrets." — Exchange. 

. ..  Judge:  "  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  have  you 
anything  further  to  state  in  your  defense?" 
Prisoner:  "  No,  your  Honor,  I  only  ask  you 
to  deal  with  me  as  you  would  with  yourself 
if  you  were  in  my  place." — Green  Bag. 

"  No.  I  do  not  know  what  the  European 

concert  will  play,"  observed  Li  Hung  Chang. 
Then,  with  a  knowing  smile,  he  continued : 
"  But  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  we  fur- 
nished the  Tuan." — Baltimore  American. 

Mother:    "Why,    children,    what's    aH 

this  noise  about?"  Little  Freddy:  "We've 
had  gran'pa  and  Uncle  Henry  locked  in  the 
closet  for  an  hour,  an'  when  they  get  a  little 
angrier  I'm  going  to  play  going  into  the  lion's 
cage." — Exchange. 

Old  King  Coal 
Had  an  anthracite  soul, 
An  anthracite  soul  had  he, 
But  his  Uncle  Mark 
Made  him  keep  it  dark, 
For  the  safety  of  the  G.  O.  P. 

— The  Plain  Dealer. 

....  Although  the  present  fashion  of  chris- 
tening children  with  family  surnames  is  much 
to  be  commended  for  many  reasons,  it  carries 
with  it  some  awful  possibilities  unknown  in 
the  days  of  Mary  Anns  and  John  Henrys.  A 
glance  at  the  following  list,  each  name  of 
which  is  genuine,  will  illustrate  sufficiently 
well  the  possibilities  of  nomenclature  resting 
with  parents  in  their  choice  of  names  for  the 
men  and  women  of  to-morrow :  Edna  Broker 
Mothershead,  Marian  English  Earle,  Sawyer 
Turner  Somerset,  Will  W.  Upp,  Nealon  Pray 
Daily,  Benton  Killin  Savage,  Owen  Taylor 
Money,  Ima  Little  Lamb,  Broker  Husbands 
Hart.'R.  U.  Phelan-Goode,  Marie  A.  Bachelor. 
May  Tyus  Upp,  I.  Betty  Sawyer,  Mabel  Eve 
Story,  Will  Waltz  Wither,  Waring  Green 
Cotes,  Iva  Winchester  Rifle,  Etta  Lotta  Ham- 
mond-Degges,  Barber  Cutting  Mann,  Weir 
Sick  O'Bryan,  Makin  Loud  Noyes.  Hurd  Copp 
dimming,  Rodenor  Pullman  Karr,  Doody 
Spies  Sourwine,  Knott  Worth  Reading. — Life. 
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An  Agreement  with  Cuba. 

There  has  been  scarcely  any  discus- 
sion in  Cuba,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  con- 
cerning the  work  to  be  done  by  the  ap- 
proaching Constitutional  Convention,  ex- 
cept with  respect  to  the  question  whether 
each  province  should  be  a  State,  and 
those  words  in  the  election  order  which 
call  for  an  agreement  as  to  the  relations 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States. 
The  order  directed  that  there  should  be 
an  election  of  delegates 

"to  frame  and  adopt  a  constitution  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Cuba,  and  as  a  part  thereof  to  provide 
for  and  agree  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  relations  to  exist  be- 
tween that  Government  and  the  Government 
of  Cuba." 

According  to  common  report,  nearly  all 
of  the  delegates  are  unwilling  that  the 
Constitution  shall  contain  such  provision 
or  agreement.  They  should  be  perfectly 
free,  they  say,  to  make  a  constitution  for 
an  independent  government  without  the 
restraint  to  which  its  international  rela- 
tions would,  as  they  imagine,  be  subjected 
by  compliance  with  this  order.  The  con- 
stitution, they  add,  is  to  be  adopted  not 
by  the  convention,  but  by  the  people,  to 
whom  it  will  be  submitted ;  and  they  hold 
that  the  relations  between  the  Cuban  Re- 
public and  the  outside  world  should  be 
determined  by  negotiations  between  the 
Cuban  Government,  hereafter  to  be  cre- 
ated, and  the  foreign  powers. 

Some  Cuban  politicians  assume  that 
the  order  requires  the  convention  to  ac- 
cept in  the  constitution  a  protectorate 
from  the  United  States,  or  to  give  the 
United  States  power  to  review  all  Cuban 
treaties.  There  is  no  warrant  for  either 
assumption  in  the  words  of  the  order. 
Cubans  representing  the  two  leading  po- 
litical parties  on  the  island  have  asked 
the  Washington  Government  to  remove 
from  the  order  the  words  to  which  objec- 
tion is  made,  but  these  are  still  retained. 
Reports  say  that  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates are  inclined  to  ignore  them. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  part  of  the 
order?  What  was  our  Government's 
purpose?  What  ought  to  be  the  response 
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of  the  Cuban  convention?  We  are  not 
aware  that  any  authoritative  explanation 
of  its  purpose  has  been  given  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  Washington.  May  it  not 
have  been  to  remind  the  Cubans  that  they 
are  under  some  obligation  to  the  United 
States  and  ought  to  seek  an  agreement 
with  our  Government  as  to  their  future 
relations  v/ith  the  intervening  power  that 
rescued  them  from  the  oppressive  and 
cruel  rule  of  Spain  ?  We  have  promised 
to  give  them  independence,  and  the  prom- 
ise will  be  faithfully  kept ;  but  we  have 
also  entered  into  certain  obligations  for 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  Spain 
and  of  Spaniards  on  the  island,  and  we 
have  said  to  the  world  that  not  only  an 
independent  government,  but  also  a 
stable  one,  should  be  set  up  in  Cuba. 
These  promises  must  be  kept.  It  is  the 
duty  also  of  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment to  serve  and  protect  the  interests  of 
its  own  people  by  guarding  against  an- 
noying and  dangerous  disorder  on  the  is- 
land hereafter,  and  by  assuring  such  re- 
forms in  Cuba  as  will  put  an  end  to  the 
dreadful  menace  of  the  introduction  of 
yellow  fever  into  our  Southern  States 
from  the  cities  of  the  island.  The  san- 
itary reforms  required  for  our  protection 
have  not  been  completed ;  there  has  been 
little  more  than  a  beginning  of  the  work. 
We  are  not  alarmed  by  Senator  Bev- 
eridge's  recent  prediction  that  the  with- 
drawal of  American  authority  from  the 
island  will  be  followed  by  revolution  af- 
ter revolution,  and  by  agreements  with 
European  powers  to  our  disadvantage, 
until  at  last  we  shall  be  compelled  to  take 
Cuba  by  force.  Recent  events  on  the  is- 
land, and  the  testimony  of  American  com- 
manders there,  point  to  no  such  fate  for 
those  who  fought  so  long  for  liberty.  The 
American  people  have  no  desire  to  de- 
prive the  Cubans  of  the  liberty  which 
they  have  earned  ;  but  they  may  fairly  ask- 
that  this  liberty  shall  be  exercised  with 
due  regard  for  the  interests  of  those  by 
the  powerful  aid  of  whom  it  was  ob- 
tained. Tf  the  Cubans  are  reminded  of 
this  in  the  unexplained  words  of  the  elec- 
tion order,  they  must  admit  that  the  pub- 
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lie  utterances  of  many  of  their  prominent 
men  during  the  last  twelve  months  have 
warranted  a  suspicion,  at  least,  that  Cu- 
ban obligations  to  the  United  States  were 
in  danger  of  being  forgotten. 

The  order  does  not  insist  upon  a  pro- 
tectorate or  demand  a  submission  of 
treaties  to  the  Washington  Government 
for  approval  or  rejection.  It  calls  for 
an  agreement  with  our  Government  con- 
cerning the  relations  to  exist  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States.  It  does  not 
prescribe  the  character  of  those  rela- 
tions ;  it  does  not  even  say  that  they  must 
be  friendly.  If  the  Washington  Govern- 
ment shall  finally  refuse  to  take  out  the 
words  in  question,  the  Cuban  convention 
at  the  beginning  of  its  sessions,  with  due 
respect  for  the  great  power  that  deserves 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  the  Cuban 
people,  should  appoint  a  committee  to 
ascertain  from  our  Government  its  pur- 
pose and  desires,  and  the  nature  of  the 
agreement  which  the  President  had  in 
mind.  The  convention  may  be  sure  that 
the  American  people  will  not  support 
any  demand  for  interference  with  the  Cu- 
ban Republic's  proper  freedom  of  action. 
But  until  Cubans  shall  know  the  real 
meaning  and  scope  of  the  order — which 
are  not  known  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try— it  seems  ungracious  and  unneces- 
sary for  any  Cuban  politician  to  be  pranc- 
ing around,  breathing  fire  and  slaughter 
and  threats  of  a  fresh  revolution,  because 
he  is  asked  to  reach  a  friendly  agreement 
with  the  nation  that  spent  its  blood  and 
treasure  in  driving  the  Spaniards  from 
his  island,  in  order  that  he  might  be  free. 


The   Army  in    the  Campaign. 

The  Army,  which  has  fondly  cherished 
the  notion  that  it  was  not  an  object  of  po- 
litical value  despite  the  interference  of 
politicians  with  appointments  and  the  be- 
stowal of  service  favors,  has  come  to  be 
in  this  presidential  campaign  an  issue. 
Militarism  has  become  the  companion 
nightmare  of  imperialism  and  the  trusts. 
The  cry  against  a  large  standing  Army 
is  raised  by  vociferous  campaigners,  and 
profligate  expletive  finds  in  it  an  attract- 
ive target.  There  is  no  large  standing 
Army,  and  there  has  never  been  one  at 
all  in  keeping  with  the  demands  made 
upon  our  regular  military.     There  is  no 


policy  in  view  which  contemplates  an 
Army  larger  than  100,000,  a  force  which 
in  our  present  situation,  with  important 
distant  possessions  and  a  large  territory 
at  home  with  varied  interests  to  protect, 
is  not  excessive.  No  one  knows  this  bet- 
ter than  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  presidency,  and  if  elected  Mr.  Bryan 
will  find  the  Army  as  indispensable  as 
have  his  predecessors  in  office.  He  must 
have  realized  this  even  when  he  wrote 
that  passage  in  his  letter  accepting  the 
nomination  to  the  presidency  which  con- 
veyed the  promise  that 

"  the  establishment  of  arbitration  will  insure 
friendly  relations  between  labor  and  capital 
and  render  obsolete  the  growing  practice  of 
calling  in  the  Army  to  settle  labor  troubles." 

The  official  records  do  not  sustain  any 
such  claim  as  is  made  by  Mr.  Bryan. 
There  is  no  "  growing  practice  "  of  sum- 
moning the  Army  for  the  settlement  of 
the  disputes  between  the  employed  and 
the  employer.  Since  1877,  the  year  of 
the  railroad  strikes,  the  Army  has  been 
used  but  twice  in  labor  troubles,  and  on 
both  occasions  officials  of  Mr.  Bryan's 
political  party  were  responsible  for  the 
employment  of  the  military.  The  urgent 
need  of  the  presence  of  troops  at  those 
times  was  appreciated  by  every  one  con- 
cerned in  the  preservation  of  law  and  or- 
der, although  both  incidents  became  the 
treasured  butt  of  politicians. 

One  of  the  instances  where  the  Army 
was  employed  to  suppress  disorder  re- 
sulting from  labor  troubles  was  in  Chica- 
go in  1894,  when  the  governor  of  Illinois 
refused  to  use  available  martial  force  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  protect  property. 
The  menace  of  the  discontented  became 
so  threatening  and  the  lawlessness  so 
bold  that  the  President,  a  Democrat,  made 
use  of  troops  stationed  at  Fort  Sheridan 
that  the  United  States  mails  might  not  be 
molested,  and  that  public  and  private 
property  might  be  spared  from  the  ravag- 
ing hand  of  a  mad  mob.  Mr.  Cleveland's 
prompt  action  was  effective,  altho  it  en- 
gaged the  violent  protest  of  Gov.  Altgeld, 
who  pretended  to  see  only  a  wicked  at- 
tack on  honest  labor  in  the  appearance 
of  the  regulars  The  event  passed  into 
history  with  as  little  bloodshed,  crime 
and  disaster  as  it  did  simply  because  the 
Army  was  employed. 

The  only  other  instance  in  nearly  twen- 
ty-five years   when  the  Army  was  em- 
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ployed  was  in  the  disturbances  in  the 
Idaho  mining  region  in  1899.  The  Demo- 
cratic governor  of  the  State  realized  the 
inability  of  local  authority  to  put  down 
the  riots,  which  had  gone  so  far  as  to  in- 
clude murder  and  the  destruction  of  valu- 
able property.  He  called  on  the  Govern- 
ment at  Washington  for  support,  and  it 
was  given  him  with  effective  promptness. 
The  troops  then  employed  have  remained 
near  the  scene  at  the  request  of  the  same 
governor,  who  realizes  that  the  conditions 
require  the  presence  of  the  military  force. 
These  incidents  are  construed  by  Mr. 
Bryan  as  constituting  a  "  growing  prac- 
tice "  of  employing  the  Army  in  settling 
labor  troubles.  The  fiction  is  convenient- 
ly maintained  in  the  candidate's  speeches 
wherever  he  has  occasion  to  bring  up  the 
bugaboo  of  "militarism."  At  Indianapolis 
he  commented  on  the  alleged  disposition 
of  the  Republicans  to  give  a  "  large 
.Army  "  to  the  laboring  man  in  return  for 
l  he  laboring  man's  demand  for  arbitra- 
tion, protection  from  the  black  list,  larger 
pay  and  shorter  hours.  He  added  a  char- 
acteristic disclosure  of  the  nefarious 
scheme  of 

"  building  a  fort  near  every  large  city  and 
using  the  Army  to  suppress  by  force  the  dis- 
content that  ought  to  be  cured  by  remedial 
legislation." 

The  location  of  Army  garrisons  near 
the  large  cities  is  an  economic  policy  for 
which  Mr.  Bryan,  and  certainly  other 
Democrats  in  Congress,  voted.  The  site 
of  "  forts,"  as  Mr.  Bryan  ingeniously 
terms  the  Army  posts,  has  no  relation  to 
a  plot  to  have  the  military  convenient  for 
the  restraint  of  honest  and  law-abiding 
workingmen. 

The  regular  Army  has  at  present  an 
enlisted  strength  of  62,258 ;  it  was  nearly 
as  large  in  1799,  when  it  was  49,244;  in 
1813,  when  it  was  54,091 ;  in  1814,  when 
it  was  59,179,  and  in  1867,  when  it  was 
53,962.  The  Army  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the.  increase  of  population,  growth 
of  industry  or  development  of  material 
and  political  interests.  It  has  languished 
mainly  by  virtue  of  a  theory  that  a  stand- 
ing Army  of  respectable  size  was  a  terror 
to  labor  and  an  overpowering  burden  to 
the  taxpayer.  There  has  been,  too,  a  com- 
placent notion  that  we  needed  nothing 
but  a  few  troops  of  indifferent  training  at 
remote  posts  to  put  down  Indian  revolts. 
Nothing  is  said  ot  the  lawless,  who,  with- 


out the  interference  of  the  Army,  might 
take  advantage  of  labor  troubles  and  de- 
stroy, loot  and  kill ;  nothing  is  said  of  the 
demands  upon  our  military  force  in  our 
remote  possessions  ;  nothing  is  said  of  the 
emergencies  such  as  were  presented  in 
China — all  of  which  created  a  greater  de- 
mand for  an  adequate  army,  which,  altho 
of  the  regular  establishment,  is  quite  as 
voluntary  in  its  composition  as  any  volun- 
teer regiment  that  served  in  the  Spanish 
war  or  is  now  serving  in  the  Philippines. 


Pampering  the  Student,  Skimp- 
ing the  Professor. 

There  have  been  many  explanations 
of  "  what  is  the  matter  "  with  modern 
education,  considered  as  a  preparation  for 
modern  life.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Ellis  Jones,  President  of 
Hobart  College,  to  throw  a  ray  of  illu- 
mination upon  the  very  focus  of  mischief. 

Modern  life  demands  that  a  proportion 
of  its  educated  men  shall  have  a  thor 
ough  training  in  the  physical  sciences  and 
in  technical  mechanics.  This  demand  is 
met  by  modern  education  with  great  full- 
ness and  precision.  Modern  life  demands 
also  that  some  of  its  educated  men  shall 
be  well  trained  in  the  humanities.  This 
demand  the  colleges  endeavor  to  meet 
more  adequately  than  the  corresponding 
demand  of  two  or  three  generations  ago 
was  met  by  the  educational  institutions 
of  that  time.  Instructors  in  the  classical 
languages,  in  history,  in  literature,  and  in 
the  moral  sciences,  are  undoubtedlv  bet- 
ter trained  than  were  the  instructors  of 
an  earlier  day.  The  bibliographical  ap- 
pliances of  the  present  are  unquestion- 
ably superior.  Yet  a  doubt  arises  as  to 
the  actual  efficiency  of  modern  humanis- 
tic teaching.  Does  the  college  graduate 
of  to-day  know  his  Horace  and  his  Iliad, 
to  say  nothing  of  his  Plato  and  his  Aris- 
totle, as  well  as  his  father  knew  them? 
Can  he  write  as  respectable  English  as 
his  father  wrote?  We  do  not  know. 
Does  anybody  know  ? 

Modern  life  demands,  lastly,  that  all 
of  its  educated  men  shall  be  morally  gen- 
uine, straightforward  in  their  intellectual 
life,  fearless  and  untiring  in  their  citi- 
zenship, sympathetic  and  rational  in  their 
humanitv.     How    is    this    demand    met? 
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Perhaps  we  no  longer  have  in  American 
colleges  and  universities  men  like  Mark 
Hopkins  or  Tayler  Lewis ;  yet,  when  we 
remember  how  easy  it  is  to  magnify  the 
past  while  underestimating  the  present, 
we  cannot  be  too  sure  that  among  the 
faithful  teachers  of  our  own  day  there 
are  not  many  who  are  rendering  a  noble 
service  of  moral  inspiration,  while  im- 
parting intellectual  training.  Every  now 
and  then  we  are  startled  to  learn  that  we 
have  lost  from  our  ranks  a  man  of  the 
quality  of  President  Francis  A.  Walker, 
who  certainly  will  be  remembered  for 
his  personal  power  over  men,  not  less 
than  for  his  other  qualities. 

Nevertheless,  the  complaint  is  heard, 
and  it  grows  louder  and  harsher,  that  the 
educated  men  of  to-day  are  becoming  a 
class  apart,  unsympathetic  with  the  great 
popular  movements  of  the  time,  cynical 
and  indifferent  in  spirit ;  and  that  they 
are  giving  themselves  over  to  luxurious 
ease.  In  proof  of  these  charges  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  circumstance  that, 
relatively  to  other  occupations,  the  most 
highly  trained  and  intellectually  com- 
petent teachers  are  wretchedly  under- 
paid. It  is  alleged  that  the  community 
seems  to  have  no  sense  of  the  true  worth 
of  the  intellectual  life.  Men  will  give 
money  to  erect  handsome  and  costly 
academic  buildings  on  condition  that  the 
donors'  names  are  suitably  inscribed,  but 
they  do  not  willingly  contribute  much  to 
the  salary  list  or  to  the  endowment  of 
pure  research. 

This  indictment  may  be  exaggerated, 
but  it  is  not  essentially  false.  It  contains 
too  large  a  measure  of  truth  to  be  set 
aside  by  those  who  wish  to  look  at  these 
matters  seriously.  All  such  will  thank 
Dr.  Jones  for  his  fearless  exposure  of 
conditions  which  can  have  no  other  out- 
come than  the  increase  of  whatever  real- 
ity of  evil  may  now  exist  in  the  relations 
of  wealth  to  the  intellectual  life.  The  oc- 
casion of  Dr.  Jones's  remarks  was  a  din- 
ner of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club  in  this 
city  last  week,  and  the  state  of  things 
which  he  denounced  may  best  be  de- 
scribed in  his  own  phrase  as  an  increas- 
ing luxury  and  extravagance  among 
American  college  students ; 

'*  A  parasitic  luxury,  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  age,  attainments  and  producing  powers 
of  its  beneficiaries.  ...  A  maintenance  of 
costly  club  houses  by  students,  entering  col- 


lege as  freshmen  with  all  the  expensive  tastes 
of  the  metropolitan  clubmen,  while  faculties 
and  instructors  are  underpaid." 

This  is  exactly  the  biggest  and  the 
most  dangerous  evil  in  modern  education, 
and  no  college  official  has  ever  before  so 
precisely  described  it.  The  relativity  of 
things  it  is  which  shapes  mind  and  char- 
acter, and  the  disproportion  between  the 
income  of  the  student,  available  for  lux- 
ury, and  that  of  the  professor,  available 
for  the  cultivation  of  intellectual  inter- 
ests, must  inevitably  foster  a  practical  ma- 
terialism which  is  the  beginning  of  moral 
and  social  decay.  College  days  should 
be  days  of  discipline,  not  of  indulgence. 
We  need  not  go  back  to  the  hardships  of 
the  New  England  college  a  century  ago, 
but  that  touch  of  austerity  which  lends 
dignity  to  life  and  sanity  to  our  moral 
judgments  should  be  preserved.  It  is  a 
topsy-turvy  moral  world  in  which  the 
freshman  fares  better  than  the  fellow, 
the  undergraduate  better  than  the  mas- 
ters and  the  doctors  at  Whose  feet  he  pro- 
fesses to  sit.  Rich  men  should  begin  to 
ask  themselves  in  all  seriousness  whether, 
for  the  sake  of  their  sons,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  the  time  has  not  come  to  cut  down 
the  income  of  the  boys  and  to  increase 
that  of  the  professors. 

J* 

No  Retreat  from  China. 

The  dominant  note  of  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Board  in  St.  Louis  last 
week  was,  No  Retreat  from  China.  To 
be  sure,  one  entire  mission,  that  m  the 
province  of  Shansi,  had  been  obliterated 
during  the  year  by  the  massacre  of  every 
member  of  it  on  the  field,  fifteen  persons 
in  all,  while  three  others  had  been 
slaughtered  at  Paoting-fu,  and  scores  of 
others  had  been  forced  to  flee,  and  hun- 
dreds, probably,  of  the  Chinese  converts 
had  been  killed  for  refusing  to  recant. 
But  that  has  made  no  difference  in  the 
purpose  of  the  missionaries  or  their  sup- 
porters at  home.  After  a  brief  interrup- 
tion the  work  will  be  resumed ;  the  mis- 
sionaries will  return ;  the  surviving  con- 
verts will  be  gathered  again  with  fresh 
hope  because  of  the  assurance  that  their 
enemies  are  finally  overthrown,  and  that 
China  is  ready  at  last  to  welcome,  and  not 
resist,  the  advance  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion and  the  teachings  of  the  Christian 
faith. 
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The  meeting  at  St.  Louis  was  timed 
so  as  just  to  allow  the  arrival  of  the  mis- 
sionaries who  had  fled  from  Kalgan 
across  the  desert  through  Mongolia  to 
Siberia,  as  well  as  of  those  who  had  been 
besieged  in  Peking.  They  told  the  story 
of  their  adventures  and  escape,  and  we 
expect  next  week  to  publish  an  account, 
such  as  has  not  yet  been  given  to  the  pub- 
lic, by  one  of  the  party,  of  the  flight  from 
Kalgan  and  the  perilous  and  difficult 
journey  to  the  Russian  frontier.  Those 
that  live  will  go  back,  for  there  is  no  dis- 
couragement in  this  campaign.  The 
Boxer  outbreak,  aided  by  the  reigning 
Manchu  dynasty,  is  the  last  supreme  ef- 
fort of  old  conservatism  to  shut  out  the 
light,  and  the  combined  advance  of  en- 
lightenment and  civilization  will  now  be 
unhindered. 

It  is  no  longer  pardonable  to  speak  of 
the  missionaries  as  the  cause  of  the  out- 
break. Every  one  now  knows  better. 
They  are  foreigners,  and  so  are  not  loved, 
but  the  mad  passion  against  foreign 
devils  has  been  of  political  and  commer- 
cial origin.  It  has  been  the  business  of 
the  missionaries  to  make  friends,  not 
enemies ;  to  avoid,  not  create,  difficulties  ; 
to  allay,  and  not  stir  up,  prejudice.  It  is 
not  they  who  have  disturbed  cemeteries 
by  their  railroads ;  who  have  aroused  the 
dragon  under  ground  by  their  excava- 
tions from  mines ;  who  have  destroyed 
towns  and  seized  ports.  They  have  been 
purely  men  of  peace,  and  they  have 
gained  multitudes  of  converts.  These 
converts  have  proved  their  sincerity  with 
their  lives,  and  the  names  of  a  multitude 
of  Chinese  martyrs  will  long  honor  the 
history  of  the  Chinese  church. 

It  now  looks  as  if  there  might  be  a 
counter-revolution  against  the  Empress 
starting  in  Southern  China.  Whether  it 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  young  Emperor, 
who  is  known  as  a  reformer,  or  whether 
its  purpose  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of 
the  whole  Manchu  dynasty,  we  do  not 
know.  It  may  bring  a  severer  retribu- 
tion to  the  Empress  and  her  advisers  than 
even  the  European  Powers  desire.  The 
humiliation  of  the  Empress  and  her  court 
is  complete.  They  are  now  exiles  in  that 
very  province  of  Shansi  where  the  Amer- 
ican Board's  missionaries  were  all 
slaughtered  by  their  orders,  and  are  try- 
ing to  flee  further  on  intoShensi.  Against 


them  their  own  subjects  are  now  in  re- 
bellion, and  for  their  return  to  power 
they  are  dependent  on  the  forbearance 
of  the  nations  whose  envoys  they  tried  to 
kill,  and  whose  citizens  they  slew  by  the 
score.  In  some  way  we  hope  that  China 
may  be  spared  the  new  calamity  of  a  rev- 
olution which  shall  involve  the  nation  in 
war  between  the  conservative  party  and 
the  reformers.  The  Empress  must  go 
into  retirement,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  reformers  will  somehow  make  terms 
with  the  Emperor  who  sympathizes  so 
fully  with  their  purpose. 


The  Lesson  of  Art. 

Good  critics  generally  condemn  what 
is  known  as  didactic  fiction — that  is,  fic- 
tion written  with  the  main  purpose  of 
conveying  a  moral  and  making  a  polem- 
ical impression  on  the  reader.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  true  art  is  based  upon  the 
processes  of  nature,  that  it  is  governed 
by  a  law  similar  to  that  which  rounds  the 
spheres,  forms  the  crystals,  moves  the 
wind-currents,  sprouts  the  seeds  and 
brings  forth  plant,  flower  and  friut.  As 
the  form,  countenance  and  character  of  a 
human  being  are  developed,  so  is  evolved 
the  work  of  the  genuine  artist. 

Nature  is  the  model,  not  to  be  copied, 
that  would  be  mere  photography,  but  for 
use  as  a  reference  in  the  matter  of  hold- 
ing fast  to  life.  The  law  of  nature  is  the 
law  of  art.  Every  natural  organism, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal,  doubtless 
conveys  a  lesson.  If  we  study  it  we 
learn  something  useful,  something  en- 
lightening, something  that  strengthens 
the  mind  and  the  soul.  Science  recog- 
nizes this  value  of  nature-study  and  ap- 
plies it  to  material  uses.  But  there  ap- 
pears a  wide  difference  between  the  ex- 
istence of  illuminating  facts  and  the  di- 
dactic arrangement  of  those  facts.  Na- 
ture is  inexorable  and  inevitable  in  its  op- 
erations if  left  to  itself. 

But  just  here  arises  the  stumbling- 
block  over  which  the  critics  are  apt  to 
fall.  Naturalism  neglects  the  fact  that 
nature  can  be  modified,  trained,  deflected 
from  its  course.  Indeed  the  whole  prog- 
ress of  human  civilization  has  been  a  de- 
flection. Not  only  has  man  consciously 
pulled  himself  away  from  nature's  im- 
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perious  limitations;  he  has  forced  min- 
erals, plants,  animals,  the  liquids,  the 
gases  and  a  vast  number  of  natural  sub- 
stances and  agencies  to  rearrange  them- 
selves and  combine  to  aid  him  in  defeat- 
ing the  so-called  inexorable  cruelties  of 
natural  law.  He  has  demonstrated  that 
human  genius  is  superior  to  nature's 
genius,  that  art  can  easily  pass  beyond 
the  limit  of  the  natural  model.  Man 
cannot  create  an  organism,  neither  can 
nature  create  one;  but  in  new  and  orig- 
inal combinations  of  existing  things  man 
easily  leads  nature.  He  has  originated 
new  flowers  and  fruits,  new  mineral  ar- 
rangements, new  combinations  of  forces, 
new  channels  for  energies  dormant  until 
he  awoke  them  from  eons  of  helplessness. 

Naturalism  refuses  to  observe  and  real- 
ize all  this.  It  is  content  to  deal  with 
what  remains  of  man  after  everything 
that  he  has  accomplished  by  the  applica- 
tion of  genius  through  long  ages  of  la- 
bor has  been  eliminated.  It  takes  the  an- 
cient crude  germ  rather  than  the  highly 
developed  modern  fruit.  We  are  told 
that  the  luscious  orange  was  once  a  mere 
insignificant  and  unpalatable  berry.  Its 
development  has  been  forced  by  art.  Man 
is  not  less  improved,  as  compared  with 
his  natural  state,  than  the  orange.  And 
there  is  a  tremendous  lesson  in  this  fact 
which  the  artist  in  fiction  cannot  afford 
to  evade  or  neglect.  But  in  remember- 
ing it  he  must  not  preach  from  it  as  a 
text.  No  more  is  it  legitimate  for  the  fol- 
lower of  realism  or  naturalism  to  make 
polemical  use  of  the  ancient  remnant  of 
beastliness  in  man. 

The  highest  art  speaks  in  terms  of  the 
best  life;  it  recognizes  the  progress  of 
civilization,  the  development  of  the  hu- 
man race ;  it  embodies  the  prevailing  as- 
piration of  humanity;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  does  not  avoid  dealing  with  the 
polluting  element  which  has  so  far  proved 
ineradicable.  The  art  of  life,  as  we  may 
say,  has  shown  itself  in  a  steady  lifting 
process  by  which  the  human  being  as  an 
intellectual  and  moral  organism  has  been 
slowly  but  surely  reformed,  purified,  en- 
riched and  strengthened.  The  art  of  fic- 
tion should  begin  at  the  top  of  life,  not  at 
the  bottom,  and  pass  forward  to  the  limit 
of  justly  imaginable  development.  The 
inevitable  lesson  of  art  arises  out  of  a 
true  conception  of  life,  which  grows  up- 
ward, not  downward, 


A  Wail  from  France. 

Because  M.  Urbain  Gohier  is  reputed 
the  bitterest  anti-Clerical  editor  in  France, 
our  readers  will  considerably  discount 
his  pessimism  as  to  conditions  there.  To 
him  the  most  beneficent  of  all  events  in 
French  history  was  the  Revolution  a  hun- 
dred years  ago,  which  interdicted  monas- 
tic vows,  shut  up  the  convents,  dispersed 
the  monks  and  nuns,  and  confiscated  to 
the  State  the  ecclesiastical  property.  The 
immense  increase,  of  late,  of  ecclesiastical 
power  and  property  fills  him  with  alarm. 
He  would  be  glad  to  see  a  new  revolu- 
tion do  the  old  work. 

Of  course,  this  is  impossible  under  a 
republic.  Religious  liberty  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  civil  liberty.  Churches 
and  religious  orders  must  have  the  right 
to  exist  and  to  work,  and,  under  due  lim- 
itation and  supervision,  to  acquire  and 
manage  property.  This  is  what  liberty 
means. 

Nor  is  the  danger  yet  so  extreme  as  M. 
Gohier  thinks.  If  the  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty is  greater  than  it  was  before  the  Rev- 
olution, so  is  the  population  greater,  and 
the  general  wealth;  while  the  value  of 
money  has  decreased.  There  is  vastly 
more  wealth  outside  of  the  Church  cof- 
fers and  Church  lands  as  well  as  within 
them.  This  danger  does  not  appeal  to 
French  statesmen  or  economists  general- 
ly. To  be  sure,  there,  as  well  as  here,  the 
property  which  a  church  or  a  convent  ac- 
quires is  not  dispersed  by  death,  like  pri- 
vate property ;  but  neither  is  the  property 
of  a  public  library  or  hospital.  These 
great  public  institutions,  on  the  whole, 
represent  advantage  to  the  community.; 
and  when  they  become  too  strong  the 
State  can  restrain  their  increase  by  taxa- 
tion and  other  means.  Our  readers  well 
know  that  we  have  favored  taxation  of 
all  property,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  be- 
nevolent, not  owned  by  the  State. 

If  the  Church  in  France  has  great  in- 
fluence in  education,  it  is  because  the  peo- 
ple wish  it  so.  No  one  is  compelled  to 
send  his  children  to  an  ecclesiastical 
school ;  but  neither  shall  he  be  denied 
permission  to  do  so.  If  the  free  public 
schools  are  better  than  the  ecclesiastical 
schools,  they  will  educate  better  men  who 
will  control  the  destiny  of  the  nation ;  if 
the  ecclesiastical  schools  are  the  better, 
they  ought  to  have  the  greater  patronage. 
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Their  character  and  success  is  greatly  to 
their  credit  and  to  the  credit  of  the 
Church. 

The  same  consideration  affects  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Church  in  the  French  army 
and  among  the  so-called  aristocracy.  If 
the  Church  has  the  energy  and  the  faith 
to  press  its  ideas,  while  its  enemies  are 
heedless  and  dull,  then  let  it  win,  say  we. 
For  we  believe  in  the  success  of  the  most 
earnest  and  energetic.  If  right  has  not 
the  energy  of  wrong,  if  truth  is  too  stupid 
to  cope  with  error,  then  let  it  go  under. 
Truth  will  never  fail  in  the  long  run.  It 
has  more  native  force  than  falsehood,  and 
it  asks  no  favor  and  makes  no  excuses. 
M.  Gohier's  note  of  discouragement  is  al- 
most fatal  to  his  cause ;  if  it  be  right,  why 
should  it  lack  faith  in  final  success? 

M.  Gohier's  view  is  very  one  sided.  So 
is  that  of  the  dominant  party  among  the 
French  ecclesiastics,  who  believe  that  af- 
ter the  Exposition  will  come  the  end  of 
the  Republic  which  has  no  friends.  It 
has  a  host  of  friends,  and  was  never 
stronger  than  it  is  to-day.  The  strength 
of  the  busy,  turbulent,  really  anti-Papal 
Assumptionist  party  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  France  represented  by  La 
Croix  is  much  overrated.  Outside  of 
both  the  Assumptionist  Clericals  and  the 
anti-Clericals  of  L'Aurore,  and  M.  Go- 
hier,  is  the  larger  mass  of  sober,  patriotic 
Frenchmen,  who  have  had  a  generation 
of  the  Republic  and  love  it.  And  behind 
them  both  is  the  force  of  intelligence  and 
the  might  of  free  utterance  of  truth, 
which  are  conservative  of  popular  gov- 
ernment and  which  will  maintain  it  in 
France. 

The  Selfishness    That    Destroys 

Seeking  happiness,  it  has  been  said, 
is  the  chief  business  of  life.  A  defini- 
tion of  happiness,  however,  might  not 
prove  generally  acceptable  were  this 
proposition  admitted.  What  one  person 
longs  for  most  as  the  quintessence  of  all 
delights  would  be,  to  some  other  restless 
pursuer  of  life's  flitting  will  o'  the  wisp, 
not  in  the  least  attractive.  It  is  a  uni- 
versal complication  of  the  case  of  two 
farmers  whose  fields  lay  side  by  side. 
One  of  them  was  praying  for  rain  be- 
cause his  growing  corn  was  suffering  on 
account  of  drought ;  the  other  just  as 
feelingly  and  insistently  prayed  for  dry 


weather  so  that  he  could  save  his  fresh- 
mown  hay.  Indeed  a  moment's  thought 
shows  us  that  personal  happiness  is  a  rel- 
ative quantity.  Each  individual,  while 
he  has  the  clear  right  to  seek  his  own 
comfort,  is  so  connected  with  all  other 
individuals  that  he  can  never  reckon  his 
own  possibilities  without  reference  to 
that  large  and  complicated  factor  known 
as  the  rights  of  others.  This  is  very 
trite ;  but  it  breaks  out  afresh,  and  often 
with  a  startling  explosion,  all  along  life's 
way.  A  blind  pursuit  of  happiness  ends 
invariably  in  a  closed  alley  where  the 
eager  runner  bumps  against  a  wall. 

Selfishness  is  natural  and,  to  a  certain 
limit,  proper.  The  lower  animals  show 
us  what  the  simplest  form  of  it  is.  Birds 
and  beasts  are  not  wholly  selfish ;  as  if 
unconsciously,  they  make  great  sacri- 
fices of  their  individual  comfort.  They 
often  give  us  fine  examples  of  heroic  self- 
forgetfulness.  We,  however,  must  bat- 
tle with  self-consciousness,  which  is  at 
once  the  greatest  friend  and  most  in- 
vulnerable enemy  of  the  spirit  of  right- 
doing.  We  are  not  mere  engines  set  in 
motion  by  instinct.  At  every  step  we  are 
aware  of  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  others 
as  well  as  perfectly  conscious  of  the  evil 
necessarily  consequent  whenever  we 
snatch  at  the  expense  of  another  what  we 
desire  for  ourselves.  And  it  is  the  hard- 
est task  of  life  to  lift  our  souls  above  the 
complications  of  interest  and  the  press- 
ing claims  of  personal  ambition  and  long- 
ing into  the  clear  air  of  righteousness. 
We  know  that  each  of  us  must,  to  a  suf- 
ficient extent  at  least,  be  selfish.  We  can- 
not literally  give  all  that  we  have  to  the 
poor.  This  would  freeze  us  and  starve 
us.  We  must  provide  for  our  own 
household.  Even  the  birds  know  this. 
And  yet  we  well  apprehend  that  there  is 
somewhere  a  golden  line  of  conduct 
where  selfishness  should  give  way  to 
generous  self-effacement  in  the  presence 
of  an  imperious  and  beautiful  duty  to 
others. 

And  this  golden  line  coincides  with 
the  only  happiness  attainable  by  our  own 
efforts.  The  smack  of  a  generous  and 
charitable  deed  done  for  pure  love  of 
righteousness  and  out  of  unselfish  hu- 
man sympathy  will  never  grow  stale  in 
the  heart  of  the  doer.  But  even  this  hap- 
piness must  be  desultory,  sporadic,  ac- 
cidental, so  long  as  we  do  not  honestly 
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seek  it  and  adequately  comprehend  the 
universal  significance  of  human  duty.  In 
religious  activities,  in  social  relations,  in 
political  responsibilities  there  is  no  place 
for  personal  selfishness.  We  must  not 
pray  for  profit  at  the  expense  of  others ; 
we  must  not  strive  to  rise  socially  by  the 
destruction  of  other  people's  stairways; 
we  must  not  vote  for  men  or  measures 
merely  to  serve  our  individual  ends.  This 
is  the  selfishness  that  destroys. 


An  Unreasonable  Complaint. 

There  may  be  just  as  good  a  reason 
for  federating  the  Catholic  societies  as 
for  federating  the  women's  clubs ;  but  the 
reason  put  in  the  foreground,  to  protect 
the  Catholics  of  the  country  against  po- 
litical wrongs,  is  not  substantiated  by  the 
specifications. 

The  first  of  these  generally  is,  that  our 
Government  has  treated  the  Catholic 
Church  badly  in  the  matter  of  Indian  con- 
tract schools.  On  the  face  of  it  this  does 
not  seem  justified,  considering  that  the 
Catholic  Indian  schools  received  more 
than  their  share  of  public  money,  and 
have  kept  receiving  it  longer  than  other 
religious  schools.  But  let  us  hear  what 
the  Rev.  Dr.  F.  H.  Wall,  of  this  city, 
President  of  the  Catholic  Young  Men's 
National  Union,  said  on  this  subject 
when  the  matter  of  federation  was  in 
discussion.  His  speech  is  in  all  the  Cath 
olic  papers,  and  begins  thus : 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Catholics  are 
discriminated  against,  altho  they  simply 
demand  their  rights  under  the  Constitution. 
Take,  for  example,  the  Indian  school  question, 
this  Government  entered  into  a  solemn  cove- 
nant with  the  authorities  to  the  effect  that  if 
the  Church  established,  built  and  equipped 
schools  and  furnished  teachers  the  Gov- 
ernment would  maintain  them.  This  agree- 
ment has  not  been  lived  up  to  by  the  United 
States.  Other  religious  denominations  that 
built  schools  have  relinquished  those  schools 
to  the  State.  The  Catholics  will  not  do  this 
and  still  keep  on  teaching,  altho  the  appro- 
priation for  the  schools  which  the  Government 
makes  yearly  is  very  small  and  is  yearly  de- 
creasing. Soon,  probably,  the  appropriation 
will  be  nil." 

Now  the  simple  fact  is  that  there  never 
has  been  any  such  "  solemn  covenant." 
It  is  not  true  that  an  "  agreement  has 
not  been  lived  up  to  by  the  United 
States."  We  challenge  Mr.  Wall  or 
Bishop  McFaul  to  give  us  the  text  of 


such  an  agreement  or  covenant.  They 
cannot  do  it.    The  facts  are  these : 

During  the  period  from  1880  to  1890 
every  encouragement  was  given  by  the 
Indian  Office  to  religious  societies  to  es- 
tablish schools  for  and  among  Indians. 
Government  appropriations  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  keep  up  with  the  educational 
openings  among  Indians  and  the  Indian 
Office  was  hampered  by  legislative  re- 
strictions as  to  the  amount  to  be  ex- 
pended for  buildings,  the  amount  to  be 
expended  on  each  building,  the  amount 
that  might  be  expended  for  employees 
and  the  political  considerations  which  in- 
fluenced the  appointment  of  employees. 
Moreover,  the  missionary  societies  had 
had  long  experience  in  school  work 
among  undeveloped  races,  and  knew 
what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it  better  than 
the  Government  did. 

Therefore,  when  a  religious  organiza- 
tion, Protestant  or  Catholic,  came  to  the 
Indian  Office,  and  said,  "  There  is  a  good 
opening  for  a  school  at  such  a  place.  If  we 
put  up  buildings  and  start  one,  will  you 
help  us  in  the  running  of  the  school  ?  " 
the  customary  reply  was,  in  effect :  "  Yes, 
gladly ;  we  will  enter  into  contract  with 
you  for  housing,  teaching  and  boarding 
so  many  pupils  at  so  much  per  capita 
per  annum."  Often  mission  schools  al- 
ready established  among  Indians  which 
had  hitherto  been  entirely  supported  by 
mission  funds,  came  to  the  Government 
and  asked  for  a  similar  contract,  which 
was  granted.  The  contracts  were  never 
for  more  than  a  year.  A  renewal  was 
never  guaranteed ;  but  if  the  school  were 
properly  conducted  a  renewal  could  be 
confidently  expected. 

So  matters  went  on  until  the  Govern- 
ment found  that  in  1892  it  was  expending 
$611,000 — more  than  one-fourth  of  its 
entire  Indian  school  expenditure — on 
schools  carried  on  by  private  parties, 
while  meantime  it  had  been  getting  into 
shape  its  own  school  system,  which  had 
become  greatly  enlarged,  and  was  being 
well  organized  and  efficiently  admin- 
istered. Then  a  halt  was  called  on  the 
application  of  public  money  to  private 
enterprises.  But  in  order  to  do  no  in- 
justice due  notice  was  given  both  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  by  Con- 
gress in  1894  that  Government  aid  to 
contract  schools  would  be  gradually 
withdrawn.     Moreover,  the  Indian  Of- 
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fice  has  offered  to  assume  any  school 
which  a  society  should  be  unwilling  or 
unable  to  carry  on  without  Government 
aid,  and  to  pay  such  society  a  fair  valua- 
tion for  the  plant.  •  Several  missionary 
schools,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
have  been  thus  turned  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  gradual  reduction  in  Government 
assistance  has  covered  a  period  of  six 
years,  ending  the  30th  of  last  June.  No 
society  or  religious  body  has  any  ground 
for  complaint  of  broken  faith  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  in  its  treatment  of 
mission  schools  among  Indians.  The 
complaints  of  Bishop  McFaul  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Wall  are  utterly  without  basis, 
and  are  liable,  and  are  apparently  in- 
tended, to  stir  up  religious  enmity  among 
our  citizens. 


Experiments  with 
Malaria 


A  member  of  an 
anti-vivisection  so- 
ciety would  hardly 
object  to  a  man's  volunteering  to  have 
experiments  tried  upon  himself,  and  that 
is  what  has  been  done  in  England  by  a 
son  of  Dr.  Manson,  who  first  discovered 
that  malaria  was  caused  by  the  bite  of 
that  variety  of  mosquito  called  Ano- 
pheles. The  most  complete  experiments 
on  the  subject  have  just  been  carried  on, 
under  the  direction  of  the  English  Co- 
lonial Secretary  Chamberlain,  in  Italy. 
There  is  a  portion  of  the  Roman  Cam- 
pagna, ninety  miles  by  forty,  in  which  it 
is  regarded  as  practically  impossible  to 
live  on  account  of  the  Roman  fever.  Two 
physicians  of  the  School  of  Tropical 
Medicine  were  sent  to  Italy,  where  with 
an  Italian  artist  and  two  Italian  servants 
they  took  up  their  residence  in  a  mos- 
quito-proof building  in  the  worst  part  of 
the  Campagna.  These  insects  do  not 
bite  in  the  daytime,  and  it  is  safe  then  to 
be  abroad ;  but  for  an  hour  before  sun- 
set till  an  hour  after  sunrise  throughout 
the  summer  and  autumn  these  five  men 
kept  themselves  behind  screens,  carefully 
constructed.  At  the  beginning  of  Oc- 
tober an  examination  of  their  blood,  as 
well  as  their  medical  record,  showed  that 
they  were  in  perfect  health,  not  having 
suffered  at  all  from  the  fever.  This 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  strong  evidence 
in  favor  of  the  possibility  of  avoiding  the 
malaria    by    simply   fighting    the    inns 


quitoes.  But  a  more  complete  demon- 
stration was  then  made.  Italian  mos- 
quitoes were  hatched  from  eggs,  and 
then  allowed  to  have  access  to  infected 
persons.  They  were  then  taken  in  cages 
to  England,  and  the  son  of  Dr.  Manson 
there  allowed  himself  to  be  bitten  a  num- 
ber of  times  by  them.  Some  time  after 
he  was  bitten  he  was  attacked  by  head- 
ache, bone-ache,  lassitude  and  loss  of  ap- 
petite, with  a  rise  of  temperature  to  102 
degrees.  Two  days  later  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct intermission,  when  high  fever  set 
in,  followed  with  a  temperature  of  104 
degrees  and  delirium,  which  was  relieved 
during  the  night  by  profuse  perspiration. 
The  same  symptoms  recurred  again,  and 
on  examination  the  parasites  were  found 
in  his  blood,  the  parasites  being  ob- 
served by  competent  physicians,  and  the 
nature  of  the  illness  was  verified.  It  is 
then  proved  that  immunity  from  fever 
will  be  secured  by  excluding  the  infected 
mosquitoes,  and  it  will  be  communicated, 
in  the  absence  of  any  other  possible 
cause,  by  suffering  them  to  feed  upon  a 
healthy  person.  The  result  of  this  ex- 
periment will  help  the  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty about  living  in  the  Campagna  as 
well  as  on  the  African  coast. 


The  Coal 

Strike 


The  willingness  of  the  min- 
ers in  their  convention  last 
week  to  accept  the  offer  of  the 
operators  of  a  ten  per  cent,  increase  of 
wages,  provided  that  the  "  sliding  icale  " 
should  be  abolished  in  the  two  coal  dis- 
tricts where  it  is  now  employed,  and  that 
the  ten  per  cent,  increase  should  remain 
in  force  till  next  April,  is  to  be  com- 
mended. The  "  sliding  scale  "  is  a  more 
or  less  inhuman  method  of  determining 
wages.  Wages  should  be  a  fixed  item 
when  an  employer  is  reckoning  the  cost 
of  production,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  the  future  will  see  this  recognized  in 
statutes  as  is  now  the  case  in  Victoria, 
Australia.  The  consumer  should  never 
be  able  to  force  the  price  of  labor  down 
below  the  living  wage.  As  to  the  miners' 
demand  that  the  advance  of  ten  per  cent, 
offered  by  the  operators  shall  remain 
in  force  for  at  least  six  months,  that,  we 
believe,  cannot  be  refused  by  the  oper- 
ators without  their  practical  admission 
that  the  ten  per  cent,  concession  is  simply 
a  temporary  sop  to  stop  the  strike.     The 
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miners  have  wisely  not  at  this  time  de- 
manded the  recognition  of  the  union. 
That  chief  cause  of  friction  being  re- 
moved, the  operators  should  at  once  com- 
ply with  the  other  reasonable  demands  of 
the  men.  Otherwise,  the  blame  for  the 
continuance  of  the  strike  will  be  clearly 
theirs. 

J* 

M     „        ,       Our  people  are  not  accus- 
'     ..  tomed  to  hear  from  a  can- 

didate for  the  Presidency 
in  a  public  address  such  an  attack  as  this 
upon  the  leaders  of  the  opposing  party : 

"  The  Republican  managers  will  buy  every 
vote  that  can  be  bought.  They  will  coerce 
every  vote  that  can  be  coerced.  They  will 
intimidate  every  laboring  man  who  can  be 
intimidated.  They  will  bribe  every  election 
judge  who  can  be  bribed.  They  will  corrupt 
every  count  that  can  be  corrupted." 

These  were  the  words  of  Mr.  Bryan  at 
Salem  last  week.  Such  wild  and  reck- 
less charges  are  sometimes  made  in  the 
heat  of  a  campaign  by  the  small  fry  ora- 
tors of  a  party.  We  expect  better  things 
from  the  head  of  a  great  party's  ticket,  a 
higher  regard  for  the  dignity  of  the  of- 
fice to  which  he  aspires,  a  better  sense  of 
the  proprieties.  Mr.  Bryan,  in  these  at- 
tacks as  well  as  in  his  recent  attempts  to 
excite  class  hatred,  falls  to  a  plane  lower 
than  any  he  has  been  found  upon  hereto- 
fore 


The  Indemnity     °ne    of.  the    New    York 

Question  PaPfrs  ln,  a  recent  lssue 

made  a  sharp  attack  on 

the  missionaries  for  their  claims  for  in- 
demnity for  themselves  and  for  the  na- 
tive Christians.  The  attack  was  most 
unjustifiable,  for  it  was  based  upon  abso- 
lute misapprehension,  if  not  misstatement. 
No  claims  for  indemnity  have  as  yet  been 
formulated  by  any  missionary  society, 
and  we  must  recall  the  action  taken  re- 
cently by  a  conference  in  this  city  of  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  mission 
boards  recommending  that  no  such  claims 
be  made,  but  that  should  the  United 
States  Government  present  a  request  for 
a  statement  of  losses,  that  statement 
should  be  made  in  the  most  con- 
servative manner.  As  far  as  the  na- 
tive Christians  are  concerned,  it  would 
by  no  means  be  unreasonable  that  thev 


should  be  included  in  view  of  the  service 
that  they  rendered  in  the  defense  of  the 
legations.  It  is  the  universal  testimony 
of  the  foreigners  that  but  for  their  labor 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  the  Chinese  troops.  Now 
that  the  rescue  is  complete,  to  leave  them 
despoiled  and  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
hate  them  would  be  very  poor  return  for 
a  very  signal  service.  It  would  undoubt- 
edly be  unwise  to  call  for  indemnity  for 
all  the  native  Christians  who  have  suf- 
fered throughout  the  Empire,  but  those 
who  shared  the  privations  and  labor  of 
the  Peking  siege  ought  not  to  be  left  un- 
indemnified. 


^ 


French 


The     characteristics     o  f 

French  newspapers  are  de- 
Newspapers  .,     ,  .  i-     1 

scribed  in  a  very  lively  way 

by  Dr.  D.  S.  Phelan  in  his  editorial  letters 

from    Paris    to   his    St.    Louis    Catholic 

newspaper.     These  letters  partake  very 

much  of  the  style  of  the  leaders  in  the 

French  papers,  being  written  in  the  first 

person  singular  and  without  any  reserve 

in  the  way  of  sharpness  or  vigor.     Here 

is  a  specimen : 

'  There  is  but  one  Protestant  paper  of  any 
note — the  Temps.  It  is  like  all  Protestant  pa- 
pers, stupid,  four  hundred  years  behind  the 
time  and  as  aimless  as  a  toad." 

There  is  only  one  great  clerical  paper  in 
France,  he  says,  La  Croix,  until  recent- 
ly conducted,  and  still  inspired,  by  the 
Assumptionist  Fathers.  He  thus  de- 
scribes it: 

"  It  is  a  most  fiery,  sensational,  reckless 
sheet,  whose  sole  policy  is  to  fight  the  Devil 
with  fire.  With  the  Assumptionists  the  Devil 
is  the  Republic  and  his  imps  are  the  Jews 
and  Free  Masons." 

The  old  Univers,  formerly  conducted  by 
Louis  Veuillot,  has  lost  its  prestige,  in 
part  because  it  has  supported  the  policy 
of  Leo  XIII  loyally  and  favors  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Republic.     He  says : 

"  Leo  XIII  is  not  taken  as  political  mentor 
by  the  Catholics  of  France.  ...  I  think 
the  policy  of  the  Holy  See  wise.  .  .  .  But 
wise  or  unwise,  the  French  Catholics  would 
have  none  of  it." 

The  Jews,  he  says,  have  lost  their  control 
of  the  Paris  press,  having  now  only  one 
paper  of  consequence,  the  Aurorc,  all  the 
others  being:  intenselv  anti-Semitic. 
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The  two  great  orators  of  the  cam- 
paign are  Mr.  Bryan  and  Governor 
Roosevelt,  and  we  can  hardly  say  which 
draws  the  greater  crowds  or  stirs  up 
the  greater  enthusiasm.  The  Democrats 
are  feeling  not  a  little  injured  that  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  should  have  forsaken  the 
duties  of  his  office  and  left  the  Empire 
State  Governorless  all  these  weeks,  but 
we  have  not  observed  that  the  interests 
of  the  State  have  suffered  or  that  the  Re- 
publicans who  elected  him  have  com- 
plained. Indeed,  he  was  nominated,  we 
remember,  just  that  he  might  make  as 
rattling  a  campaign  as  Mr.  Bryan  could, 
and  he  has  done  it.  To  criticise  him  for 
doing  what  he  was  nominated  for  against 
his  will  is  poor  business. 

There  is  a  difference  between  fanatics 
and  fools,  to  the  credit  of  the  former. 
The  Boxers  are  fanatics.  They  terribly 
believe  their  doctrine,  and  will  risk  death 
to  propagate  it.  So  are  the  Mormon 
missionaries  fanatics,  and  the  Dowie 
Zionists  who  were  painted  and  tarred  at 
Mansfield,  Ohio.  But  the  followers  of 
the  Mahatma  delusion,  of  the  Theo- 
sophical  prophets,  and  of  the  Moslem 
"  Truth  Knowers,"  who,  led  by  Abdul 
Kerim,  "  Prince  of  Egypt,"  had  their 
headquarters  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  have  no 
right  to  be  dignified  as  fanatics.  Abdul 
is  now  reported  to  have  decamped,  tak- 
ing with  him  the  contributions  of  his 
deluded  followers,  mostly  women. 


If  the  North  Pole  remains  undiscov- 
ered, it  will  not  be  for  lack  of  effort. 
Here  we  have  another  expedition  planned 
by  Mr.  Ziegler,  an  American  capitalist 
of  this  city,  and  to  be  conducted  by  Mr. 
Evelyn  B.  Baldwin,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Peary  expedition  in  1893-94 
and  of  the  Walter-Wellman  expedition 
to  Franz-Josef  land  in  1898-99.  Two 
ships,  it  is  said,  are  to  be  used,  one  to  act 
as  messenger,  one  to  remain  as  near  the 
party  as  possible  and  furnish  any  needed 
relief.  Both  are  to  be  of  special  con- 
struction, and  while  the  general  plan  is 
to  start  the  expedition  next  summer,  this 
fact  may  necessitate  delay. 


Sir  Thomas  Lipton  will  try  again,  next 
year,  to  win  the  "  America's  "  Cup.  His 
challenge  has  been  received  with  many 
expressions  of  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
by  American  yachtsmen,  and  all  others 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  international  yacht  races. 
Our  yachtsmen  have  never  met  a  more 
manly  opponent.  We  hope  they  will 
keep  the  Cup  by  victory  in  a  contest 
marred  by  no  disabling  accident ;  but  if  it 
must  be  given  up,  the  natural  regret  of 
Americans  will  be  tempered  by  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  that  it  will  be  taken  away 
by  a  gentleman  whose  bearing  has  made 
all  of  them  his  friends. 


One  would  think  that  the  German  Em- 
peror would  get  tired  of  putting  men  in 
prison  for  comments  on  himself,  yet 
during  this  past  week  he  has  sentenced 
a  Berlin  editor  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment in  a  fortress,  a  laborer  from  Ham- 
burg for  the  same  term,  and  a  porter 
from  Marburg,  a  deaf  mute  from  Dus- 
seldorf,  and  a  laborer  from  Bcuthen  for 
terms  of  from  one  year  to  four  months. 
The  editor's  crime  was  that  he  differed 
from  his  Imperial  master  in  regard  to 
the  policy  to  be  used  in  China.  As  to  the 
porter,  the  laborer  and  the  deaf  mute, 
there  are  no  statements  of  the  detail  of 
the  crime.    Germanv  is  a  free  country  ! 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  protests 
against  the  sectarian  spirit  which  we  have 
known  has  been  the  retention  of  Mr.  D. 
Willis  James  as  Vice-President  of  the 
American  Board,  himself  a  Presbyterian, 
while  the  Board  is  Congregational. 
When  Dr.  Storrs  resigned  the  Presidency 
of  the  Board  Mr.  James  resigned  his  of- 
fice, but  he  was  re-elected  then  and  again 
last  year.  This  year  he  renewed  his  res- 
ignation on  the  plea  of  ill  health,  and  the 
Board  felt  compelled  reluctantly  to  ac- 
cept it.  He  has  been  one  of  the  most  lib- 
eral supporters  of  this  and  many  other 
good  causes,  and  is  one  of  their  wisest  ad- 
visers. 


FINANCIAL. 


Financial  Crisis  in  Brazil. 
Brazil  is  suffering  from  severe  finan- 
cial disturbance,  the  immediate  cause  of 
which  has  been  the  suspension  since  Sep- 
tember 15th  of  three  banks  in  Rio,  three 
in  Para,  and  one  in  Santos.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  institutions  is  the  Bank 
of  the  Repubiic,  which  is  not  officially  a 
Government  bank,  but  for  some  years  has 
been  very  closely  related  to  the  Govern- 
ment. This  is  the  only  one  of  the  seven 
that  has  definitely  assigned,  the  others 
having  suspended  payment  of  checks  for 
a  period  of  sixty  days,  as  permitted  by 
Brazilian  law.  The  aggregate  capital  and 
surplus  of  these  institutions  was  about 
$42,000,000,  the  Bank  of  the  Republic 
standing  in  the  list  for  more  than  half  of 
this  sum.  The  history  of  the  decline  of 
this  bank  and  of  its  relations  with  the 
Government  is  somewhat  complicated, 
and  we  shall  not  recount  it  here;  but  it 
may  be  pointed  out  that  the  financial  dis- 
turbance caused  by  or  associated  with  the 
fall  of  the  bank  furnishes  an  object  les- 
son as  to  the  effect  of  fluctuations  in  the 
gold  value  of  an  inflated  paper  currency. 
The  gold  milreis  of  Brazil  is  worth  about 
54  cents ;  the  paper  milreis,  the  value  of 
which  was  sustained  in  the  years  when 
the  issues  of  paper  were  reasonably  re- 
stricted, was  worth  in  March  last  only  14 
cents,  as  shown  by  exchange  on  London. 
The  real  value  of  it  has  declined  with  the 
increase  of  paper  issues.  Since  the  fall 
of  the  Empire  the  quantity  of  paper,  both 
the  State  issues  and  the  bank  notes,  has 
been  greatly  enlarged,  rising  from  the 
neighborhood  of  200,000,000  milreis  to 
708,000,000  milreis  in  1895,  and  787,000,- 
000  in  1898.  In  March  last  the  lowest 
point  in  the  depreciation  of  the  paper 
milreis  was  reached,  the  exchange  value 
then  being  about  14  cents,  or  only  a  little 
more  than  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the 
gold  currency  unit  of  the  same  name.  An 
attempt  was  made  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago  to  place  the  Government 
finances  on  a  firmer  foundation,  by  means 
of  a  law  requiring  the  creation  of  a  re- 
demption and  reserve  fund  in  gold  and 
forbidding  further  issues  of  paper.  Be- 
fore there  could  be  a  good  beginning  un- 
der that  law,  however,  there  took  place  a 
wild  speculation  in  exchange,  and  the 
banks,  it  is  asserted,  were  the  leading  op- 


erators in  this  speculative  movement. 
The  exchange  value  of  the  paper  milreis 
rose  from  14  cents  to  29  cents,  in  July, 
and  then  fell  back  to  20  cents.  Thus  to 
the  disadvantages  of  great  depreciation 
caused  mainly  by  inflation  were  added 
those  imposed  by  sharp  and  wide  fluctua- 
tion. We  hear  only  of  the  difficulties  into 
which  the  banks  have  fallen,  and  noth- 
ing about  the  injury  suffered  by  the  peo- 
ple, especially  by  the  agriculturists  and 
the  workingmen.  They  are  the  chief  suf- 
ferers in  Brazil,  just  as  the  farmers  and 
the  workingmen  here  would  be  affected 
most  injuriously  if  the  gold  standard 
should  be  overthrown  and  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  currency  unit  greatly  re- 
duced by  unlimited  Populist  issues  of 
notes  or  unlimited  Bryanite  coinage  of 
fifty-cent  dollars. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Western  National  Bank,  held  last 
week,  David  H.  Moffat,  of  Denver,  Col., 
was  elected  a  Director.  Mr.  Moffat  is 
President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Denver,  and  one  of  the  most  prominent 
men  of  Colorado.  For  many  years  he  has 
been  a  Director  of  the  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society.  His  influence  in  the 
financial  world  extends  over  the  East  as 
well  as  the  West,  and  he  is  well  known  to 
New  York  business  men. 

.  . .  .The  Trust  Company  of  New  York, 
of  which  Willis  S.  Paine,  ex-Bank  Su- 
perintendent of  the  State  of  New  York,  is 
President,  will  absorb  the  New  Century 
Trust  Company,  of  which  Amzi  L. 
Barber  was  the  chief  organizer.  The 
capital  of  the  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  is  one  million  dollars,  surplus  one 
million  and  total  resources  over  five  mil- 
lion dollars.  Of  the  two  million  dollars 
capital  and  surplus,  over  one  and  one- 
half  million  lollars  are  invested  in  United 
States  and  New  York  City  bonds.  The 
trustees  of  the  Trust  Company  of  New 
York  include  such  well-known  names  as 
Geo.  W.  Quintard,  William  A.  Brewer, 
Jr.,  James  Talcott,  Charles  E.  Sprague, 
Daniel  A.  Heald,  Colgate  Ffoyt,  Warner 
Van  Norden,  Amzi  L.  Barber  and  Isaac 
E.  Gates. 

....  Dividend  announced : 

N.  Y.  Security  &  Trust  Co.,  quarterly,  5  per 
cent.,  payable  Nov.  1st. 
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The    Northwestern    Life    of 
Chicago. 

Our  last  mention  of  this  association 
■ — which  should  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  Northwestern  Mutual 
Life,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. — left  it  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  C.  E.  Mabie,  who  had 
joined  it  to  the  Iowa  Life,  had  also  ac- 
quired the  old  National  of  the  United 
States,  and,  as  had  been  expected,  was 
about  to  acquire  also  the  American 
Union  of  this  city,  but  the  refusal  of  the 
Department  to  admit  the  National 
checked  the  plan.  Quite  recently,  a  new 
turn  was  given  the  affair  by  turning  the 
Northwestern  over  to  the  Mutual  Re- 
serve, leaving  the  National  on  Mr.  Ma- 
bie's  hands. 

The  Northwestern,  like  other  assess- 
ment concerns,  had  sowed  the  wind  and 
was  beginning  to  reap  accordingly.  As 
Mr.  Mabie  explained  to  the  members, 
he  found  it  with  about  a  million  of  4  per 
cent,  assets,  whereas  it  should  have  had 
over  twelve  millions;  its  outstanding 
risks  were  a  third  more  than  its  pre- 
miums could  carry,  and  no  reserve  worth 
mentioning  was  being  accumulated.  So 
he  proposed  to  bring  the  members  down 
to  date,  in  effect,  by  attaching  a  lien  to 
their  policies,  which  was  just  and  neces- 
sary, under  the  circumstances.  But 
they  objected  and  dallied,  as  was  nat- 
ural. In  polite  circumlocution,  he  calls 
this  "  the  disregard  or  incredulous  man- 
ner in  which  the  policyholders  treat  rec- 
ommendations proposed  by  the  manage- 
ment looking  to  the  correcting  of  an  evil 
or  unsound  method  which  time  may  have 
developed,"  and  this  is  "  the  greatest  ob- 
stacle that  confronts  the  management  of 
any  insurance  company."  Of  any  that 
has  gone  wrong  and  gotten  into  trouble, 
certainly;  for  then  confidence  is  dis- 
placed by  doubt  and  suspicion.  Still, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  outstanding 
Northwestern  line  had  been  so  arranged, 
and  he  desired  to  get  the  matter  disposed 
of.  Accordingly  he  made  a  contract 
with  the  Mutual  Reserve,  the  only  cor- 
poration he  found  ready  to  take  over  the 
Northwestern  in  a  block,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  latter  cheerfully  assented. 
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The  Mutual  Reserve,  as  our  readers 
know,  has  been  for  several  years  laboring 
to  extricate  itself  from  the  troubles  in- 
herited from  the  former  administration, 
and  get  upon  the  basis  of  standard  rates 
and  full  reserve.  Much  has  been  ac- 
complished; if  the  statements  and  assur- 
ances of  the  officers  are  to  be  trusted, 
substantially  the  entire  task  has  been  and 
the  future  is  secure.  We  shall  be  glad 
if  this  prove  so,  but  are  not  yet  ready  to 
consider  the  society  out  of  question,  nor 
are  we  sure  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
Northwestern  will  add  strength. 

It  has  been  announced  that  Mr.  Ma- 
bie will  join  the  Mutual  Reserve  as  a 
vice-president,  and  it  is  also  reported  that 
he  will  personally  attend  to  the  National. 
It  is  even  rumored  that  he  claims  that 
he  could  open  an  office  and  do  business 
here,  over  the  head  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, since  the  National  was  chartered 
by  Congress.  At  least,  apropos  of  the 
outcry  for  Federal  supervision  made  by 
some,  the  potency  of  a  Congressional 
charter  vs.  a  State  authority  would  raise 
an  issue  and  be  an  interesting  spectacle. 


....  Notification  from  the  Department 
of  State  has  come  to  the  Mutual  Life 
and  the  Equitable  that  the  United  States 
representative  at  Berlin  has  reported  a 
conversation  with  Baron  Rheinbaben, 
Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior.  These 
two  are  the  companies  interested,  since 
they  voluntarily  withdrew  from  Prussia 
under  compulsion,  this  contradictory 
form  of  statement  expressing  the  situa- 
tion ;  the  New  York  Life,  having  man- 
aged to  keep  up  a  Prussian  modus  Vi- 
vendi, is  still  in  that  country.  President 
McCurdy  explained  to  a  Congressional 
committee  that  there  appear  to  be  no 
laws  in  Prussia,  in  the  American  sense, 
but  that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  dic- 
tates as  he  pleases.  So  the  report  now 
from  the  Government's  Berlin  represent- 
ative is  that  this  official  authorizes  the 
statement  that  the  Mutual  and  Equitable 
can  come  back  at  once,  if  they  wish  to 
make  application,  on  compliance  with 
the  conditions  prescribed  last  spring,  or 
that  counter  propositions  can  be  made. 
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The  Campaign  at 
Its  Hight 


All  last  week  the 
campaigners  were 
hard  at  work.  Mr. 
Bryan  came  to  New  York  City,  spoke 
there  to  great  audiences,  and  then  made 
a  tour  through  the  State,  closing  at  Buf- 
falo Saturday  night  a  series  of  sixty- 
seven  addresses,  delivered  in  twenty-five 
counties.  He  then  started  for  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  he  will  return  to  New  York 
after  passing  through  Maryland,  Dela- 
ware and  New  Jersey.  Governor  Roose- 
velt was  talking  to  the  people  in  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
Senator  Hanna's  tour  of  two  thousand 
miles  in  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska  ended  on  Saturday 
at  Omaha.  He  had  made  eighty-three 
speeches.  Webster  Davis  accompanied 
Mr.  Bryan,  and  opposed  with  sharp  de- 
nial the  assertion  of  Douglas  Story,  an 
English  war  correspondent,  that  he  had 
received  $125,000  from  the  Kruger  gov- 
ernment for  leaving  the  Republican  party 
and  working  for  the  Boers  in  this  coun- 
try. The  greatest  event  of  the  week  was 
the  reception  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  New  York 
City,  where  he  remained  for  one  night, 
making  four  speeches,  the  longest  of 
these  in  Madison  Square  Garden  to  an 
audience  of  15,000.  He  was  conspicu- 
ously the  guest  of  Richard  Croker,  who 
received  him  at  the  railroad  station,  en- 
tertained him  at  a  costly  dinner  before  the 
addresses  were  delivered,  introduced 
him  to  the  audience  in  the  Garden,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Tammany  Hall, 
where  his  second  speech  was  made. 
Therefore  no  one  was  surprised  when  he 
said  at  the  close  of  the  night's  speaking : 
"  Great  is  Tammany,  and  Croker  is  its 
prophet."    His  addresses  were   mainly 


a  collection  of  such  passages  from 
speeches  delivered  elsewhere  as  had 
seemed  most  effective  with  popular  au- 
diences. Much  space  was  given  to  de- 
nunciation of  trusts  and  to  contrasts  be- 
tween the  poor  and  the  opulent,  altho  im- 
perialism was  discussed  at  considerable 
length.  Silver  coinage  was  avoided. 
Wherefore  Mr.  McGuire,  of  the  State 
Executive  Committee,  announced  on  the 
following  day  that  the  currency  issue 
had  been  eliminated  from  the  campaign 
because  Eastern  Democrats  were  op- 
posed to  silver  and  had  nominated  many 
gold  men  for  Congress.  Croker  prompt- 
ly met  this  with  denial,  saying  that  the 
party  had  laid  aside  no  part  of  its  plat- 
form. In  his  journey  through  the 
State  Mr.  Bryan  was  greeted  by  large  au- 
diences, but  in  the  Republican  counties 
they  were  unresponsive.  The  loyalty  of 
Silver  Democrats  in  the  Southwest  to 
their  candidate  is  indicated  in  the  epitaph 
ordered  by  the  late  B.  B.  Norris,  of  Mex- 
ico, Mo.,  for  his  tombstone,  the  inscrip- 
tion ending  as  follows : 

"  Kind  friends  I've  left  behind, 
Cast  your  votes  for  Jennings  Bryan." 

It  is  noticeable  that  Republican  speakers 
in  recent  addresses  meet  the  attacks  upon 
trusts  boldly,  saying  that  all  these  or- 
ganizations are  now  legally  chartered 
corporations,  asserting  that  they  are  a 
natural  product  of  the  modern  develop- 
ment of  industry,  and  holding  that  the 
evils  accompanying  them  should  be 
pruned  away  without  destroying  the  or- 
ganizations themselves.  In  the  last  ten 
days  the  confidence  of  Republicans  has 
been  shown  in  many  ways,  and  in  the 
betting  the  odds  against  Bryan  have  risen 
to  four  or  even  five  to  one. 
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The    Independent 


The   Coal-Miners 
Strike 


A  final  settlement  of 

the  controversy  in 
the  anthracite  coal 
mining  districts  was  delayed  last  week 
by  conferences  at  which  uniformity  of 
action  on  the  part  of  the  mine-owners 
was  sought,  by  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  price  of 
powder,  and  hy  the  want  of  some  ac- 
cepted means  of  communication  between 
the  mine-owners  and  the  chosen  repre- 
sentatives of  the  organized  miners.  It 
was  generally  believed  that  the  end  of 
the  strike  had  been  reached  when,  on  the 
17th  inst.,  the  announcement  was  made 
that  after  a  conference  of  two  days  in 
Philadelphia  the  Reading  and  the  Lehigh 
Valley  companies  had  agreed  to  abolish 
the  sliding  scale ;  to  pay  the  increase  of 
10  per  cent,  until  April  1st,  and  thereaf- 
ter until  further  notice ;  and  to  take  up 
with  their  employees  any  grievance  they 
might  have.  At  a  subsequent  confer- 
ence in  Scranton  between  the  railroad 
mining  companies  and  the  independent 
operators,  however,  some  difficulty  arose, 
and  that  universal  concession  for  which 
the  officers  of  the  miners'  union  were 
waiting  was  deferred.  At  the  end  of  the 
week  a  disagreement  between  the  miners 
and  the  operators  concerning  the  powder 
concession  seemed  sharply  defined.  The 
mine-owners  were  saying  that  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  price  of  powder  must  be  ap- 
plied in  making  the  increase  of  10  per 
cent,  in  wages.  They  promised  that  each 
man  should  receive  10  per  cent,  more, 
with  this  reduction  counted  in,  but 
pointed  out  that  the  reduction,  if  added 
to  the  10  per  cent.,  would  make  an  in- 
crease varying  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 
This  they  would  not  give.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  miners  asked  that  an  increase 
of  10  per  cent,  should  be  followed  by  a 
separate  readjustment  of  the  price  of 
powder  ;  and  one  of  their  officers  asserted 
that  nothing  less  would  be  accepted.  It 
was  reported  that  another  convention 
would  he  held,  and  the  prediction  was 
made  that  the  owners'  terms  would  be  ac- 
cepted.  Several  prominent  operators 
were  still  declining  to  post  notices  offer- 
ing an  increase  in  any  form  ;  and  on  Mon- 
day President  Mitchell  said  that  owners 
1  epresenting  only  65  per  cent,  of  the  out 
put  bad  consented  to  pay  the  higher 
wages.  A  majority  of  the  men,  how- 
ever, were  eager  to  resume  work,  many 


of  them  being  destitute,  and  it  was 
thought  that  they  could  not  long  be  re- 
strained by  the  officers  of  the  union,  who 
had  said  that  an  order  declaring  the 
strike  at  an  end  must  be  preceded  by  a 
universal  acceptance  of  the  terms.  In 
the  middle  of  the  week  there  had  been 
some  "marching;"  2,000  miners,  ac- 
companied by  60  women  in  wagons,  set 
out  to  close  the  collieries  in  the  Panther 
Creek  district,  and  were  met  in  the  night 
by  three  companies  of  militia,  who  drove 
them  back  four  miles  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet  and  at  last  dispersed  them.  Mr. 
Heath,  formerly  of  the  Post  Office  De- 
partment and  now  connected  with  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  de- 
clared at  Chicago  that  Senator  Hanna,  at 
the  request  of  President  Mitchell,  had 
conferred  with  the  mine-owners  and  had 
obtained  from  them  a  promise  that  they 
would  concede  substantially  all  that  the 
miners  demanded. 

J* 

...     ,    ~,    ..  Sir     Thomas     Lip- 

Upton's  Challenge       ^     ^^     ^uL 

Accepted  lenge    tQ    American 

yachtsmen  was  laid  before  the  New  York 
Yacht  Club  at  a  special  meeting  last 
week,  and  accepted  with  hearty  expres- 
sions of  satisfaction.  It  comes  by  the 
agency  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club, 
and  calls  for  the  customary  series  of 
races,  the  first  three  to  be  sailed  on  Au- 
gust 20th,  22d  and  24th  of  next  year, 
with  one  or  two  more  in  the  following 
week,  if  they  should  be  needed.  Sir 
Thomas  stated  that  the  challenging 
yacht  will  be  cutter  rigged,  have  a  length 
of  8,gy2  feet  on  the  load  water  line,  and 
bear  the  name  "  Shamrock  II."  In  a  let- 
ter accompanying  the  challenge  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  club,  he 
said: 

"  You  will  see  that  I  ask  For  no  change  in 
the  conditions,  as  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with 
all  t lie  arrangements  made  cm  the  last  occasion, 
and  in  respect  of  which  the  New  York  Yacht 
Club  was  so  deservedly  congratulated.  I  sin- 
cerely trust  that  last  year's  successful  arrange- 
ments may  be  repeated,  with  the  sole  exception 
that  I  hope  the  name  of  the  boat  that  lifts  the 
cup  may  this  time  be  Shamrock   II." 

To  which  the  Secretary  made  courteous 
response,  saying  in  conclusion  that  of 
course  he  could  not  hope  that  the  cup 
would  be  "  lifted  b\  oven  so  fair  and  hon- 
ored a  sportsman  as  yourself."  Sir 
Thomas's  new  yacht  will  be  designed  by 
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Watson,  and  built  by  the  Hendersons  on 
the  Clyde.  Captain  Edward  Sycamore 
will  be  her  skipper,  and  W.  G.  Jameson 
the  amateur  in  charge.  The  challenger 
will  have  the  advantage,  never  enjoyed 
by  any  of  his  predecessors,  of  being  able 
to  test  his  new  boat  by  matches  with  an- 
other, owned  by  himself,  that  has  raced 
for  the  cnp.  Both  boats  will  be  sailed 
across  the  Atlantic.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  "  Columbia,"  last  year's  champion, 
will  be  available  for  trial  matches  with 
the  new  defender,  which  is  to  be  built  by 
the  Hcrreshoffs. 

J* 

c  .  The     continued     and     alarming 

Aff  '  s  Preva^ence  OI  yellow  fever  in  Ha- 
vana appears  to  be  due  chiefly  to 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  immi- 
grants from  Spain  who  have  scarcely  any 
knowledge  of  sanitary  laws.  During  the 
last  twelve  months  40,000  of  these  Span- 
ish immigrants  have  arrived  at  Havana. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  agriculturists,  and 
it  is  said  that  their  labor  was  needed  on 
plantations  that  would  not  have  been  cul- 
tivated if  they  had  not  come.  The  au- 
thorities are  now  attempting  to  prevent 
such  immigrants  from  lingering  in  the 
city,  where  they  easily  become  a  prey  to 
disease,  and  to  forward  them  directly  from 
the  steamships  to  the  agricultural  districts 
where  they  desire  to  be  employed.  The 
present  epidemic  excites  much  anxiety  be- 
cause cases  of  the  fever  are  found  not 
only  in  places  where  infection  might  be 
expected,  but  also  in  the  best  parts  of  the 
city  and  the  most  salubrious  suburban 
districts.  Among  the  recent  victims  of 
the  fever  was  Major  Peterson,  Chief 
Commissary  of  the  military  forces,  a 
graduate  of  West  Point,  whose  gallant 
service  at  Santiago  during  the  recent  war 
had  been  commended  by  the  Government. 
An  hour  after  the  death  of  this  officer  his 
wife,  who  had  been  nursing  him,  commit- 
ted suicide.  There  has  been  no  yellow 
fever  at  Santiago  since  December  last,  al- 
tho  the  city  was  formerly  visited  by  se- 
vere epidemics.  Its  freedom  from  the 
disease  now  is  ascribed  to  the  sanitary 
improvements  made  by  General  Wood. 
Tn  an  interview  concerning  the  approach- 
ing constitutional  convention,  ( ieneral 
Lee  says  it  is  reported  that  the  delegates 
at  their  first  session  will  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  withdrawal  of  our 
troops  from  the  island.    General  Wood, 


who  arrived  in  New  York  last  Saturday, 
says  that  his  connection  with  the  conven- 
tion will  be  limited  to  an  official  declara- 
tion that  it  is  open  and  ready  for  its  work. 
It  is  to  be  wholly  a  Cuban  convention. 
"  There  will  be  absolutely  nothing  that 
can  be  tortured  into  the  shape  of  Ameri- 
can coercion."  No  draft  of  a  constitution 
has  been  offered  for  consideration  by  any 
one  authorized  to  represent  the  United 
States  Government.  General  Wood  as- 
serts that  a  great  majority  of  the  Cuban 
people  are  friendly  in  the  highest  degree 
to  the  United  States,  the  administration 
at  Washington,  and  the  representatives  of 
our  Government  on  the  island.  They  also 
have  perfect  confidence,  he  says,  in  the 
purpose  of  the  United  States  to  redeem 
its  promises.  There  are  a  few  malcon- 
tents, "  but  there  can  be  no  greater  mis- 
take than  to  interpret  the  ravings  of  these 
idiots  as  an  expression  of  Cuban  thought 
and  sentiment."  The  Cuban  people,  he 
adds,  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the 
rapid  regeneration  and  improvement  of 
the  island,  in  agriculture,  trade,  education 
and  sanitation,  since  the  end  of  the  war, 
under  the  direction  or  with  the  aid  of  the 
military  government. 

_,  ....      .         A  general  election  is  to  take 
Politics  10  1  •      r*      '  j  i.u       1 

r       .  place  m  Canada  on  the  day 

following  our  own,  but  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament  was  ordered 
at  so  recent  a  date  that  the  campaign 
must  be  a  short  one.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons has  213  members,  and  at  the  last 
session  the  Liberals  (when  assisted  by 
ten  Independents  who  commonly  voted 
with  them)  had  a  majority  of  59.  Their 
estimates  and  "  claims  "  call  even  for  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  their  repre- 
sentatives, but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  they  will  suffer  some  loss,  while 
retaining  a  good  working  majority.  The 
chief  issue  relates  to  the  Government's 
tariff  policy.  The  duties  upon  imports 
from  Great  Britain  are  now  less  by  one- 
third  than  those  which  must  be  paid  upon 
goods  from  any  other  country.  In  spite 
of  this  preferential  reduction,  imports 
from  the  United  States  have  steadily  in- 
creased. The  Conservative  leader,  Sir 
Charles  Tupper,  asserts  that  Canada  re- 
ceives from  the  mother  country  nothing 
in  return.  He  asks  that  Great  Britain 
shall  impose  a  tariff  upon  certain  prod- 
ucts of  other  countries,  such  as  bread- 
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stuffs,  while  admitting,  the  same  from 
Canada  free  of  duty.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Great  Britain  can  be  induced  to  take 
such  action.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  re- 
plies that  he  would  approve  the  taxation 
by  Great  Britain  of  foreign  breadstuffs, 
those  imported  from  her  colonies  ex- 
cepted, but  that  such  a  policy  is  not  with- 
in the  field  of  practical  politics.  The  Con- 
servatives attack  the  Liberal  government 
because  expenditures  have  been  in- 
creased, and  trust  combinations  have  not 
been  suppressed.  They  also  assert  that 
there  has  been  maladministration  in  the 
Yukon  region,  that  bonuses  have  been 
unwisely  given  to  railroads,  and  that  ex- 
ports of  farm  products  ought  to  have 
been  stimulated  by  investment  in  cold 
storage  projects.  The  Liberals  say  in  re- 
ply that  the  country  is  well  governed  and 
prosperous,  that  foreign  trade  has  been 
enlarged,  that  money  has  been  spent  wise- 
ly in  deepening  the  canals,  that  the  man- 
agement of  the  Government's  railroad 
has  been  reformed,  that  government  in 
the  Yukon  district  has  been  good,  that 
the  Manitoba  school  question  has  been 
settled,  and  that  while  private  enterprise 
has  been  assisted  in  the  matter  of  cold 
storage  projects  they  cannot  approve  a 
policy  requiring  the  maintenance  of  a 
system  of  cold  storage  transportation  by 
the  public  treasury. 


The  American 


The  American  Bible  So- 


Bible  Society  ^  is  on*  of  the  old- 
est  benevolent  organiza- 
tions in  the  country,  and  for  a  long  time 
was  one  of  the  strongest.  Of  late  years 
it  has  been  somewhat  overshadowed  by 
the  varied  denominational  missionary  or- 
ganizations, and  has  been  hampered  by 
some  characteristics  of  its  own  constitu- 
tion. At  one  time  it  had  the  reputation 
of  being  very  wealthy.  Then,  when  that 
illusion  was  dispelled,  reports  went  to  the 
other  extreme,  and  it  was  supposed  by 
some  to  be  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 
Current  talk  about  the  sale  of  the  Bible 
House  was  interpreted  as  indicating  a 
very  serious  falling  off  in  its  income,  in- 
stead of  indicating,  as  it  really  did,  the 
purpose  to  adapt  itself  to  new  conditions 
by  the  adoption  of  new  methods.  One  of 
the  most  serious  difficulties  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  society  has  been  its  sys- 
tem  of  auxiliaries.     Of  these  there  are 


something  over  1.400  scattered  over  the 
entire  country.  So  long  as  their  relation 
to  the  society  was  active  they  were  effi- 
cient assistants.  Gradually,  however,  a 
large  number  of  them  lost  activity,  and 
then  they  became  a  drag.  The  general 
principle  was  that  they  should  make  all 
collections  of  funds  within  their  own  ter- 
ritory, and  give  any  surplus  to  the  parent 
society.  The  actual  result  was  that  they 
collected  just  as  much  as  they  needed  for 
their  own  work,  and  left  the  parent  so- 
ciety with  its  great  foreign  work  with- 
out support.  Various  efforts  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time  to  obviate  this 
condition  but  without  material  success, 
until  a  conference  has  been  held  recently 
in  this  city  with  representatives  of  a  num- 
ber of  these  auxiliaries.  The  results  of 
that  conference  are  very  gratifying  to 
those  who  believe  that  the  Bible  Society 
has  a  most  important  part  to  play  in  the 
general  missionary  work  of  the  Church 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  While  there 
was  manifest  no  desire  to  override  the 
auxiliary  societies  or  to  treat  active  and 
efficient  organizations  in  the  same  way  as 
those  that  are  practically  dead,  it  was 
agreed  that  hereafter  while  each  local 
agency  should  solicit  its  own  section  for 
its  support  the  national  society  should 
have  the  right  to  enter  everywhere  and 
present  the  needs  of  its  broader  work. 
Steps  were  taken  also  to  formulate  bet- 
ter plans  for  the  arrangement  of  depos- 
itories, so  that  the  local  needs  should  be 
met  even  more  effectively  than  they  have 
been  and  at  the  same  time  each  section 
be  brought  in  closer  touch  with  the  great 
work  abroad. 

The  Disciples'  ?°  °ne.  of  *he  evangelical 
Missions  denominations  in  this 
country  has  the  record 
of  growth  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 
From  year  to  year  their  advance  has  been 
phenomenal,  until  they  number  more  than 
a  million,  and  this  progress  is  illustrated 
by  the  condition  of  their  mission  enter- 
prise. Last  week  their  foreign  society. 
under  the  name  of  the  Foreign  Christian 
Missionary  Society,  celebrated  its  twen- 
ty-fifth anniversary.  Starting  with  very 
little,  it  now  has  a  force  of  1 1 1  mission- 
aries and  146  native  laborers,  occupying 
113  stations  and  out  stations;  with  79 
organized  churches,  53.000  patients  treat- 
ed in  their  hospitals,  and  all  the  different 
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phases  of  missionary  work.  While  other 
societies  are  barely  holding  their  own, 
this  has  gained  during  the  year  over  $27,- 
000,  making  its  receipts  from  all  sources 
about  $180,000.  The  contributing 
churches  number  4,067  out  of  6,339,  an 
excellent  record  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
these  churches  are  in  sections  not  ordi- 
narily identified  with  aggressive  mission- 
ary work.  So  also  the  contributing  Sun- 
day schools  number  over  3,000,  and  there 
is  marked  increase  in  every  department, 
with  the  one  exception  of  legacies,  which 
have  fallen  off  somewhat.  Thirteen  new 
missionaries  have  been  sent  out  during 
the  year  and  work  has  been  begun.  The 
revolution  in  China  has  hindered  work 
somewhat,  but  no  lives  have  been  de- 
stroyed and  mission  property  has  not 
been  injured.  Famine  relief  work  in  In- 
dia has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  their  work,  and  over  $50,000 
have  been  contributed  in  money  and 
quantities  of  grain  and  clothing.  In  Af- 
rica and  Cuba  the  work  is  in  its  infancy, 
as  also  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 


"  Away  from  Rome  •'  I  h  ?  .  agitatio"  jn 
Movement  Spreading  £ustna  ag*lnst  th.e 
Roman  Catholic 
Church,  which  began  as  a  distinctly  Ger- 
man movement,  and  has  been  confined 
chiefly  to  the  German  provinces,  is  now 
spreading  among  the  other  nationalities 
of  that  Empire.  For  several  months  al- 
ready the  crusade  has  been  gaining 
ground  among  the  Slavs.  In  the  Cath- 
olic province  of  Slavonia,  the  newspa- 
pers are  engaged  in  a  determined  attack 
on  the  Church  of  Rome,  chiefly  for  its 
antagonism  to  the  best  elements  of  mod- 
ern culture.  One  of  the  liberal  papers 
says  that  if  the  people  of  Slavonia  had 
created  their  civilization  on  the  basis  of 
Protestant  principles,  they  would  now  be 
a  powerful  nationality.  "  Show  us  a 
clerical  poet,  or  author,  or  artist,  or  sa- 
vant, who  has  done  any  permanent  good 
to  our  people.  Catholicism  and  culture 
are  mutually  antagonistic."  Among  the 
Czechs  the  movement  is  also  steadily 
spreading,  being  under  the  special  lead- 
ership of  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Ishka, 
whose  program  includes  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  national  Czech  Church  entire- 
ly independent  of  Rome.  This  leader  is 
really  an  Old  Catholic,  and  altho  refused 


acknowledgment  as  such  by  the  Old  Cath- 
olics  of   Germany   only    last   year,   has 
found  a  warm  advocate  in  Ignaz  Kut- 
shern,   the   editor   of   the   Old   Catholic 
Volkruf,  the  official  organ  of  this  body 
in  Austria,  who  warmly  indorses  the  agi- 
tation of  Ishka  and  an  anti-Rome  move- 
ment side  by  side  with  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans.    The  organization  of  an  Old  Cath- 
olic National  Church  of  the  Czechs  is  also 
declared  by  leading  Protestant  Churches 
of  Austria  as  a  healthy  antidote  to  a  rad- 
ical clerical  reaction  which  is  believed  to 
be  on  the  way.     Ishka's  propaganda  has 
been  so  pronounced  that  the  authorities  of 
the  State  recently  arrested  him  in  Prague 
while    delivering    an    address,    on    the 
ground  that  he  was  plotting  to  estrange 
the  Czech  people  from  their  old  faith,  and 
that  he  was  in  complicity  with  Russian 
protagonists  of  the  Pan-Czech  movement, 
having  also  received  funds  for  his  work 
from  St.  Petersburg.     So  far,  however, 
the  "Away  from  Rome  "  cry  among  the 
Czechs  seems  to  partake  somewhat  of  an 
academic  nature,  and  has  not  penetrated 
the  masses.     This  latter  the  Church  au- 
thorities very  much  fear,  on  account  of 
the   well   known    reverence   the    Czechs 
maintain  for  the  memory  of  Huss,  which 
could  readily  be  made  a  battle  cry.     In 
the  meanwhile  the  movement  is  constant- 
ly growing  in  the  German  provinces,  and 
is  now  almost  entirely  a  religious  and 
non-political  movement.     The  total  num- 
ber of    conversions    to    the    Protestant 
Church  in  these  German  provinces  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  April,  1900,  as 
officially  reported  by  the  State  authori- 
ties, was  7,665,  of  whom  7,224  came  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which,  how- 
ever, gained  975  converts  from  Protes- 
tantism during  this  period,  making  a  gain 
in   favor  of  the   Protestant   Church   of 
6,690.     The  total  increase  so  far  has  far 
surpassed   the  ten  thousand  line.     The 
"  Away   from   Rome "   propaganda   has 
evidently  come  to  stay,  and  is  one  of  the 
fixed  facts  of  modern  religious  life. 


The  Vatican  and 
the  News 


For  some  time  there 
have  been  rumors  of 
a  news  agency  to  be 
established  in  Rome  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Vatican,  the  purpose  being  to 
avoid  the  misconceptions  which  inevi- 
tably result  from  items  sent  broadcast  by 
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irresponsible  persons.  The  necessity  for 
something  of  this  kind  became  very  ap- 
parent after  the  death  of  King  Humbert, 
when  all  manner  of  reports  were  spread 
with  regard  to  the  position  taken  by  the 
Pope  and  high  dignitaries.  One  great 
drawback  to  the  establishment  of  such  an 
agency  has  been  the  necessity  of  prompt 
action,  and  the  Pope  always  likes  to  take 
plenty  of  time  to  make  up  his  mind.  But 
news  will  not  wait.  Jt  takes  precedence 
of  everything  else,  and  if  the  correct  in- 
formation is  not  forthcoming  instantly 
incorrect  information  will  take  its  place. 
Little  by  little,  however,  it  appears  that 
the  authorities  at  the  Vatican  have  been 
coming  to  the  conviction  that  something 
must  be  done.  The  next  question  was 
how  it  should  be  done.  The  most  ag- 
gressive of  the  modern  organizations  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  that  of  the 
Assumptionist  Fathers.  They  have  been 
very  much  in  evidence  in  France,  not  al- 
ways to  the  comfort  of  either  the  French 
Government  or  the  French  people,  and 
their  organ,  La  Croix,  has  been  promi- 
nent in  the  varied  discussions  connected 
with  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  assaults  upon 
the  Cabinet,  etc.,  as  a  result  of  which  the 
Government  has  proceeded  against  the 
order  pretty  severely.  They  are  not,  how- 
ever, easily  suppressed,  and  have  appar- 
ently had  access  to  unlimited  funds,  for 
their  paper  undersells  other  papers,  be- 
ing guaranteed  by  wealthy  clerical  sup- 
porters. It  was  natural,  therefore,  that 
these  should  be  the  ones  to  seek  to  inau- 
gurate an  international  clerical  news 
agency.  The  Pope,  however,  apparently 
has  not  the  most  supreme  confidence  in 
these  Fathers,  and  it  is  reported  has  ex- 
pressed his  desire  that  the  Franciscans 
should  take  charge  of  the  new  agency. 
The  Franciscans  have  their  bones  of  va- 
rious kinds  to  pick  with  the  Assump- 
tionists.  There  is  St.  Anthony  of  Padua, 
claimed  by  both,  and  "  St. "  Anthony's 
pence,"  it  is  said,  form  no  small  part  of 
the  Assumptionist  revenues,  notwith- 
standing that  the  original  St.  Anthony  is 
a  Franciscan  saint.  So  also  Assump- 
tionist pilgrimages  to  Oriental  ports 
claimed  to  be  the  special  preserves  of  the 
Franciscan  order  have  created  somewhat 
of  hard  feeling.  However,  there  is  an 
element  of  union  in  the  person  of  a  M. 
I  larmel.  a  famous  conductor  of  working 
class    pilgrimages    to    Rome,    who    is    a 


sleeping  proprietor  of  La  Croix,  and  also 
a  brother  of  the  order  of  St.  Francis. 
He,  it  is  understood,  is  making  every  ef- 
fort to  bring  about  harmonious  action 
and  there  seems  to  be  the  general  belief 
that  before  very  long  there  will  be  a  fully 
organized  news  agency  at  the  Vatican,  to 
which  the  world  may  look,  if  not  for  ac- 
tual facts,  at  least  for  the  facts  as  the 
Vatican  wishes  them  to  appear. 


E  ...  The  elections  have  been  com- 
p  y  .  pletely  overshadowed  in  Eng- 
land by  the  new  agreement  with 
Germany,  which  is  looked  upon  especial- 
ly as  Lord  Salisbury's  victory  and  puts 
an  end  to  all  talk  of  his  retiring  from  the 
Premiership  or  from  the  guidance  of  for- 
eign affairs.  While  people  have  thought 
that  he  was  paying  little  attention  to  the 
matter  he  was  evidently  studying  it  most 
carefully  and  had  already  made  up  his 
mind  with  regard  to  it.  Notwithstanding 
the  occasional  grumblings,  his  action  is 
looked  upon  throughout  England  as  illus- 
trating his  peculiarly  strong  grasp  of  for- 
eign affairs  and  genuine  British  interests, 
willing  to  overlook  minor  matters  and  ac- 
complish greater  purposes.  Aside  from 
Lord  Salisbury,  Mr.  Chamberlain  contin- 
ues to  be  the  chief  figure  and  the  whole 
campaign  is  looked  upon  as  specifically 
his.  That  there  will  be  some  minor 
changes  is  recognized  as  probable,  but 
none  of  particular  moment.  Comments 
upon  the  elections  are  not  numerous.  The 
fact  that  Lord  Salisbury's  ( iovernment 
has  been  returned  by  a  majority  such  as 
never  before  greeted  a  Government  on  its 
second  appeal  is  looked  upon  as  a  hearty 
indorsement  of  the  two  men  who  repre- 
sent it.  At  the  same  time  the  Liberals 
are  doing  their  best  to  keep  their  courage 
up.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman,  in- 
deed, is  talking  of  resigning  the  leader- 
ship, and  there  seems  to  be  no  opposition 
to  his  doing  so.  Air.  Bryce  attacks  the 
dissolution  as  quite  without  precedent 
and  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  and  tisage  of 
the  British  constitution,  and  considers 
that  there  is  really  no  issue  before  the 
country.  He  is  not  disheartened  by  the 
result,  and  maintains  that  too  much  dis- 
couragement is  expressed  regarding  the 
position  of  the  Liberal  parly.  Under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  he  holds  that  it 
would  have  been  natural   for  it  to  have 
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lost  ground  more  instead  of  holding  its 
own,  and  believes  it  probable  that  before 
long  the  current  may  be  setting  in  its  fa- 
vor. His  own  re-election  is  made  the 
more  significant  by  the  success  of  the 
Unionists  in  upsetting  a  strong  Liberal 
majority  near  by.  The  Irish  party,  on  the 
whole,  appears  to  be  better  organized 
than  at  any  time  since  Parnell  was  its 
leader.  Mr.  Healy  has  been  completely 
defeated  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  and  the  Na- 
tionalist party  now  consists  of  the  United 
Irish  League,  which  has  triumphed  all 
along  the  line,  leaving  Mr.  Healy  as  a 
free  lance  only. 


A  New   Chancellor 
in  Germany 


Prince  Hohenlohe 
has  resigned  as 
Chancellor  of  the 
German  Empire  and  been  succeeded  by 
Count  Von  Bulow.  For  some  time  it  has 
been  evident  that  the  Prince  was  not  in 
entire  sympathy  with  the  Emperor's  pol- 
icy in  imperial  matters.  He  did  not  ap- 
prove of  the  expulsion  of  the  Danes  from 
North  Schleswig  nor  of  the  imperial  plan 
for  the  Lippe-Detmold  succession,  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  his  disap- 
proval. The  Emperor,  however,  always 
had  an  affection  for  the  Prince  and  ac- 
cepted more  from  him  probably  than  he 
would  from  almost  any  one  else.  Of  late, 
however,  in  addition  to  his  disagreement 
with  the  Emperor,  he  has  felt  the  pres- 
sure of  increasing  years.  He  is  over 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  there  has  for 
some  time  been  considerable  talk  of  his 
retirement.  He  did  not  appear  to  wish  to 
desert  his  colors,  but  probably  his  in- 
creasing physical  weakness  and  the  con- 
stant pressure  from  his  family  induced  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  duties  of  his  office. 
During  the  summer  he  has  been  away 
most  of  the  time,  and  Count  Von  Billow, 
as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  has  been 
practically  conducting  matters  with  the 
Emperor.  The  new  Chancellor  is  looked 
upon  as  an  aggressive  man  who  will  not 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  the  nation  to  fa- 
vor certain  classes.  He  is  firmly  resolved 
upon  keeping  the  peace  of  Europe,  and 
attaches  great  importance  to  maintaining 
the  best  of  commercial  and  political  rela- 
tions with  this  country.  His  conception 
of  the  true  relations  between  Germany 
and  Great  Britain  is  made  clear  by  the 
agreement  in  regard  to  China  which  has 


just  been  made  and  in  the  forming  of 
which  probably  be  had  considerable  infill 
ence.  Whether  other  changes  in  the  Cab- 
inet will  follow  or  not  is  not  as  yet  evi- 
dent. Prince  Hohenlohe  withdraws  with 
the  most  cordial  regard  of  the  entire  em- 
pire and  the  new  Chancellor  has  received 
on  every  hand  the  heartiest  support. 


*-    i.t_  at-  President  Kruger  has  ac- 

South  Africa  ,,     ,   r.    £      *V 

tually  left  for  Europe  on 

a  Dutch  cruiser  with  no  conditions 
of  any  kind  and  free  to  go  where 
,  he  pleases.  His  embarkation  was 
secret,  the  reason  being  given  that  he 
feared  the  Boer  refugees  would  attack 
him.  They  are  very  bitter  against  him, 
and  have  not  hesitated  to  make  manifest 
their  hostility.  The  fighting  between  the 
Boers  and  the  British  goes  on  with  some 
success  on  both  sides,  but  with  the  gen- 
eral advance  of  the  British,  one  result  of 
which  has  been  the  surrender  of  another 
leader,  the  brother  of  Commandant 
Botha.  The  most  noted  feature  of  the 
week  has  been  a  speech  by  General  Bul- 
ler  in  response  to  the  presentation  of  a 
sword  by  the  people  of  Natal.  Speaking 
of  his  landing  at  Cape  Town,  he  said  that 
he  was  a  general  without  an  army,  but 
doubted  whether  a  general  without  an 
army  had  ever  faced  so  difficult  a  situa- 
tion. The  question  became  what  he  was 
to  do,  to  sit  still  for  the  seven  weeks,  or 
to  make  some  effort  at  advance.  It  would 
take  five  weeks  to  reach  Bloemfontein,  or 
a  point  far  enough  north  to  influence  the 
situation  in  Natal.  Those  twelve  weeks 
would  have  left  the  Boers  free  to  oc- 
cupy the  whole  of  Natal,  and  the  effect 
of  this  upon  Europe  and  the  people  at 
home  would  have  been  most  unfortunate. 
As  for  perfecting  the  plans  that  he  had 
made  before  leaving  England,  that  he 
said  was  impossible  as  the  circumstances 
had  entirely  altered.  His  work  there  he 
looked  upon  as  a  forlorn  hope,  and  his 
failure  to  relieve  Ladysmith  was  not  un- 
expected. At  the  same  time  he  had  done 
the  best  in  his  power,  and  was  proud  to 
have  been  associated  with  such  an  army. 
His  frankness  has  made  an  excellent  im- 
pression in  England,  and  the  critics  seem 
to  be  generally  reversing  their  opposition 
to  his  plan  for  the  relief  of  Ladysmith, 
taking  into  account  all  the  circumstances. 
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An  Anglo-German 
Agreement 


Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many have  taken  a 
most  important  step  in 
the  solution  of  the  Chinese  problem  by 
arranging  the  following  agreement  as  to 
their  policy  in  that  empire: 

"  The  German  Government  and  Her  British 
Majesty's  Government,  being  desirous  to  main- 
tain their  interests  in  China  and  their  rights 
under  existing  treaties,  have  agreed  to  observe 
the  following  principles  regarding  a  mutual 
policy  in  China: 

"  First — It  is  a  matter  of  joint  permanent  in- 
ternational interest  that  the  ports  on  the  rivers 
and  littoral  of  China  should  remain  free  and 
open  to  trade  and  to  every  other  legitimate 
form  of  economic  activity  for  the  peoples  of 
all  countries  without  distinction,  and  the  two 
Governments  agree  on  their  part  to  uphold 
the  same  for  all  Chinese  territory  as  far  as 
they  can  exercise  influence. 

"  Second — Both  Governments  will  not  on 
their  part  make  use  of  the  present  compli- 
cation to  obtain  for  themselves  any  territorial 
advantage  in  Chinese  dominion,  and  will  direct 
their  policy  toward  maintaining  undiminished 
the  territorial  condition  of  the  Chinese  Empire. 

"  Third — In  case  of  another  Power  making 
use  of  the  complications  in  China  in  order  to 
obtain  under  any  form  whatever  such  terri- 
torial advantages,  the  two  contracting  parties 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  come  to  a 
preliminary  understanding  regarding  the  even- 
tual step  to  be  taken  for  the  protection  of  their 
own  interests  in  China. 

"  Fourth — The  two  Governments  will  com- 
municate this  agreement  to  the  other  Powers 
interested,  especially  Austria-Hungary,  France, 
Italy,  Japan,  Russia  and  the  United  States, 
and  invite  them  to  accept  the  principles 
recorded  in  it." 

The  announcement  has  been  greeted  on 
every  hand  with  approval.  The  Germans 
appear  to  think  that  they  have  the  best  of 
the  bargain,  as  England's  pledge  not  to 
appropriate  the  Yangtse  Valley  means 
more  to  them  than  their  pledge  can  mean 
to  England. 

J. 

-rv  e-i.  4j  In  China  matters  drag 
The  Situation        ,  .   .   ,       ™, & 

n  Chin  a'onb>   uncertainly.    The 

edict  degrading  Prince 
Tuan  is  now  affirmed  to  have  been  a 
forgery,  and  both  Li  Hung  Chang  and 
Prince  Ching  deny  all  knowledge  of  or 
share  in  it.  Pao-Ting-Fu  has  been  oc- 
cupied, with  practically  no  resistance,  by 
the  allied  troops,  the  French  this  time 
stealing  a  march  on  the  others,  so  that 
when  the  Germans  and  British  reached 
the  city  they  found  it  already  in  their 
hands.  As  to  what  they  found  there 
there  are  no  full  statements,  but  the  ru- 
mor  that    some   of   the    foreigners   re- 


ported as  killed  had  escaped  has  not  yet 
been  confirmed.  In  the  south  the  rebel- 
lion continues  to  increase  in  importance, 
and  Sun  Yat  Sen,  the  reform  leader,  has 
captured  a  city,  which  successfully  re- 
sisted the  Taiping  rebels,  so  that  there 
are  many  who  expect  to  see  him  soon  in 
Canton  itself.  Meanwhile,  Prince  Ching 
and  Earl  Li  set  last  Saturday  as  the  day 
for  the  opening  of  peace  negotiations 
with  the  Ministers  at  Peking,  and  ap- 
parently not  to  be  left  out,  the  Russian 
Minister,  M.  de  Giers,  has  returned  from 
Tientsin  to  the  capital.  This  is  looked 
upon  as  significant  of  Russia's  purpose, 
both  to  keep  in  harmony  with  the  allied 
Powers  and  at  the  same  time  to  exert 
what  influence  she  can  in  favor  of  mild 
rather  than  harsh  measures  in  dealing 
with  those  responsible  for  the  outbreaks. 
At  the  same  time  she  pursues  her  way 
in  Manchuria,  and  it  now  appears  that 
she  had  to  meet  with  very  sharp  opposi- 
tion in  her  attack  on  Mukden.  The 
note  calling  the  conference  of  Ministers, 
written  by  Prince  Ching  and  Earl  Li,  as- 
sumes that  the  only  question  is  one  of 
indemnity  for  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
legations,  which  losses  are  to  be  esti- 
mated by  delegates  of  the  Powers.  As 
for  the  Princes,  Ministers  and  others 
who  were  accomplices  of  the  Boxers,  they 
are  to  handed  over  to  the  courts  to  be 
judged,  and  will  be  punished  in  accord- 
ance with  Chinese  law.  Commercial  ad- 
vantages may  be  extended  on  the  basis  of 
the  old  treaties  modified,  but  each  Power 
must  look  after  its  own  interests.  Com- 
menting upon  this  note  the  Times  cor- 
respondent characterizes  it  as  typically 
Chinese  in  that  it  assumes  that  it  is 
China  and  not  Europe  that  is  dictating 
terms,  and  says  that  if  negotiations  are 
continued  in  this  spirit  they  will  fail  of 
their  purpose.  In  the  conference  the 
French  note  will  probably  be  made  the 
principal  basis  of  negotiations,  as  all  the 
Powers  have  signified  their  acceptance 
of  its  main  points.  A  somewhat  dis- 
couraging fact  is  the  beheading  six  weeks 
ago,  by  order  of  the  Empress  Dowager, 
of  Chang  Yen  Hoon,  formerly  Chinese 
Minister  at  Washington,  and  well  known 
as  one  of  the  more  liberal  of  the  Chinese 
leaders.  As  to  the  movements  of  the 
court  there  is  very  little  information,  tho 
according  to  report  it  has  been  estab- 
lished at  Singan  fu. 


Thro    Gobi    to    Urga. 

By  the  Rev.  James  H.  Roberts, 

Missionary  of  the  American  Board. 

[Mr.  Roberts  has  just  arrived  in  this  country.    This  is  the  first  account  to  be  published,  we  believe,  by  one  of  the 
band  of  missionaries  who  made  their  escape  from  Kalgan  across  the  great  desert  to  the  Russian  Frontier.— Editor.] 


THE  Boxers  had  driven  us  out  of 
Kalgan,  China,  and  our  only  way 
of  escape  was  through  Mongolia 
to  Siberia.  At  Hara  Oso,  fifty  miles 
northwest  of  Kalgan,  in  the  month  of 
June,  were  asembled  the  following  mis- 
sionary refugees:  Of  the  American 
Board  Mission,  Rev.  Mark  Williams, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Sprague,  Miss  Dr. 
V.  C.  Murdock,  Miss  M.  Engh  and  my- 
self;  and  of  the  Christian  Alliance  Mis- 
sion, Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Larson  and  two 
children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Soderborn  and 
two  children,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lundquist 
and  two  children,  and  Mr.  Fagerholm. 
Ten  camels  and  a  number  of  horses  had 
been  bought  by  Larson  for  Mr.  C.  W. 
Campbell,  British  Vice-Consul  at  Shang- 
hai, who  planned  to  make  a  long  journey 
of  exploration  in  Northeastern  Mongolia. 
The  outbreak  of  hostilities  detained  Mr. 
Campbell  in  Peking,  and  we  used  his 
caravan,  and  paid  for  it  after  reaching 
Siberia. 

The  Mongols  at  Hara  Oso  were  hos- 
tile, and  were  trying  to  persuade  our 
seven  Mongol  camel-drivers  not  to  go 
with  us.  After  hurried  preparations,  we 
started  for  the  north  at  6.30  P.  M.,  June 
23d.  The  green  prairie  was  beautiful, 
and  the  sunset  glorious,  Larson's  bi- 
cycle frightened  the  horses,  and  the 
camels  were  not  used  to  drawing  the 
carts,  and  tried  to  run  away.  We  went 
five  miles  and  encamped,  and  the  next 
day,  tho  it  was  Sunday,  we  traveled  thir- 
teen miles  to  Lost  Camel  Camp.  A  camel 
recently  bought  strayed  away  home.  As 
it  was  valuable,  and  necessary  for  our 
journey,  we  waited  while  our  drivers  rode 
to  search  for  it.  This  delay  enabled  mes- 
sengers to  overtake  us  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Oberg,  Mr.  Yacobson  and  Mr. 
Sandberg,  who  had  been  terribly 
wounded  by  a  Boxer  mob,  and  were  try- 
ing to  overtake  us.  We  sent  a  Mongol 
with  two  camels  and  two  horses  to  meet 
them,  and  we  went  on  thirteen  miles  to 


White  Marble  Hill,  where  the  water  was 
better.  The  Mongols  living  there  for- 
bade our  using  the  water,  but  afterward 
were  afraid  to  own  that  they  had  done  so. 
After  two  days  our  poor,  persecuted 
friends  came,  exhausted  with  traveling, 
but  so  glad  to  meet  us !  Two  of  them  had 
gowns  spattered  all  over  with  their  own 
blood. 

Then  we  went  through  a  hilly  country, 
and  spent  Sunday,  July  1st,  resting  at 
Gombo's  Camp.  Gombo  is  an  intelligent 
young  Mongol,  who  had  been  employed 
as  teacher  of  missionaries  at  Kalgan.  He 
was  very  cordial  and  helpful.  Monday 
was  showery,  and  we  lodged  at  Rain 
Camp.  The  next  day  the  fuel,  which 
consisted  of  "  buffalo  chips,"  was  damp, 
and  we  could  hardly  cook  our  food.  We 
traveled  till  10  P.  M.,  and  stopped  at 
Bonfire  Camp,  close  to  a  rock-walled 
well.  There  we  made  an  immense  bon- 
fire in  the  morning,  and  celebrated  the 
Glorious  Fourth  with  revolver  shots,  hur- 
rahs and  songs.  The  next  evening  we 
were  in  the  Sunit  region,  and  camped  in 
the  midst  of  sand  and  dead  grass.  We 
were  nearing  the  desert,  and  for  thirteen 
days  did  not  find  good  grass  for  the  ani- 
mals. We  had  twenty  camels,  nineteen 
horses  and  six  camel-carts.  The  ani- 
mals suffered  with  us,  the  hot  weather 
making  our  thirst  unendurable.  We  car- 
ried water  in  two  large  buckets  on  a 
camel,  and  depended  on  wells  for  a  new 
supply.  The  Mongols,  Americans  and 
Swedes,  through  dire  necessity,  almost 
quarreled  as  to  who  should  have  the  next 
drink.  The  axle  of  Mr.  Lundquist's 
cart  broke,  but  we  had  brought  extra 
axles.  That  day  we  went  down  into  the 
bed  of  an  ancient  sea,  and  could  see 
where  the  waves  had  washed  the  rocky 
shore.  We  crossed  a  dry  river,  called 
the  River  of  Gobi,  and  were  really  in  the 
desert.  At  night  the  road  seemed  inter- 
minably long.  Near  midnight,  tired  and 
hungry,   we   arrived   at   Ponghong,   the 
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first  of  three  telegraph  stations  on  the 
way  to  Urga.  The  Russian  merchants, 
fleeing  from  Kalgan,  had  cut  the  wires, 
so  that  orders  should  not  be  sent  ahead 
to  arrest  them.  Countless  numbers  of  lit- 
tle beetles  swarmed  into  our  food  and 
into  the  fire.  In  the  morning  we  visited 
the  telegraph  office,  and  were  pleasantly 
received  by  Mr.  Fung  Kwang  Van,  but 
could  get  iio  news. 

Starting  again,  we  suffered  from  the 
hear.  We  traveled  from  2  P.  M.  to  12.30 
A.  M.  After  the  moon  went  down,  half 
of  the  caravan  lost  the  way,  and  three  re- 
volver shots  were  the  signal  that  re- 
stored communication.  Almost  too  tired 
to  exist,  it  was  cheering  to  hear  one  fel- 
low sing  by  the  camp-fire : 

"  Go  down,  Moses, 
Tell  ole  Pharaoh, 
'Way  down  in  Egypt's  Ian', 
Let  my  people  go." 

(We  called  Larson  "  Moses,"  as  he  was 
our  leader.)  A  hearty  meal  soon  fol- 
lowed, but  whether  it  was  supper  or 
breakfast  we  could  not  tell,  as  we  fin- 
ished it  and  went  to  sleep  at  daybreak. 
In  the  morning  Captain  Larson  shouted, 
"  Uppstellning!  "  (Attention!  in  Swed- 
ish) and.  we  knew  that  we  must  get  up. 
No  quarter  was  shown  to  lazy  persons, 
for  the  tent  could  be  pulled  down  over 
their  heads.  What  was  our  surprise  to 
see  near  our  camp,  that  morning  of  July 
7th,  a  beautiful  array  of  foreign-built 
houses,  in  perfect  repair,  white,  and 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine !  It  was  a 
Mongolian  temple,  built  in  Tibetan  style. 
Going  on,  we  lunched  at  noon,  on  a  hill, 
where  we  met  a  caravan  of  friendly 
Chinese,  and  bought  from  them  a  bag  of 
millet.  We  were  afraid  our  food  sup- 
ply would  give  out  in  the  desert,  and  we 
hailed  Mr.  Yacobson  with  cheers,  as  he 
brought  the  millet  to  the  camp  on  his 
back.  The  King  of  the  Sunit  Mongols 
forbade  his  people  to  sell  camels  or 
horses  to  us,  and  sent  soldiers  to  watch 
the  wells,  lest  we  might  put  poison  in 
them.  These  soldiers  drew  water  for 
us  and  our  horses  and  camels,  and  saved 
us  a  great  deal  of  hard  work.  Another 
Sunday  came.  July  8th,  a  very  restful 
day.  In  the  afternoon  a  strong  wind 
blew  aua\  the  tent  from  over  our  heads. 

Monday  was  a  comparatively  unevent- 
ful day  We  traveled  twenty-seven 
miles.     Mr.    Soderboru    exchanged    his 


cart  for  a  better  one  at  a  Chinese  cara- 
van, and  we  stopped  at  Daybreak  Tired 
Camp.  Hut  Tuesday,  July  10th,  is  a  day 
to  be  remembered.  We  made  the  usual 
distance  in  the  morning,  and  rested  at 
noon  on  a  hill  strewn  with  the  bones  of 
animals  that  had  perished  in  the  desert. 
No  fuel  could  be  found,  and  it  took 
Morning  Star  two  hours  to  go  on  a  camel 
and  get  two  buckets  of  water.  In  the 
evening  we  went  down  again  into  a  dry 
sea.  A  dismal  moon  tried  to  look  through 
the  clouds.  The  ground  appeared  cov- 
ered with  graves,  as  the  wind  had  blown 
the  sand  into  mounds  around  clumps  of 
weeds.  These  would  make  fine  lurking- 
places  for  wolves.  The  stench  of  the 
"  carcasses  "  that  had  "  fallen  in  the  wil- 
derness "  completed  the  sensation  that  we 
were  in  a  scene  of  death.  An  occasional 
glimpse  of  telegraph  poles  showred  that 
we  were  on  the  right  track.  Camel-driv- 
ers and  missionaries  on  horses  were  so 
tired  that,  whenever  the  caravan 
stopped,  they  would  lie  on  the  ground  at 
ful  length  and  be  fast  asleep.  One  or 
two  were  left  several  miles  behind,  and 
had  to  be  sent  for.  The  clouds  ob- 
scured the  dawn.  A  shower  fell.  Still 
we  traveled  on  and  on,  when  so  weary 
that  it  seemed  impossible  to  go  further, 
and,  after  going  40  miles,  at  2^4  miles  an 
hour,  encamped  near  a  dry  salt  lake.  The 
lake  looked  like  a  fine  expanse  of  blue 
water,  but  was  only  dried  mud  and  salt. 
Here  a  caravan  of  ox-carts  had  waited  a 
month  for  the  rain,  which  would  break 
up  the  cakes  of  salt,  so  that  they  could  be 
carried  to  Kalgan.  We  were  exhausted, 
too  tired  even  to  eat,  and  able  only  to 
sleep.  We  had  entered  the  land  of  the 
Meregen  Mongols,  and  were  able  to  buy 
two  horses.  The  heat  was  terrible  every 
day.  The  evening,  with  its  cool  air  and 
bright  moonlight,  was  enjoyable.  We 
went  on  to  Stolen  Horses  Camp,  where 
we  bought  three  horses  and  a  camel,  and 
two  horses  were  stolen  from  us  at  the 
same  time.  We  were  evidently  at  the 
mercy  of  the  natives.  If  they  should 
drive  away  all  our  camels  and  horses^ 
what  could  we  do? 

One  thing  after  another  gave  out.  The 
bicycle  broke  its  rear  axle,  and  bad  to 
ride  on  a  camel.  The  bab)  carriage,  af 
ter  following  a  cart  70  miles,  kept  fall- 
ing over,  and  had  to  be  carried  on  a 
camel.     Our  large  shaggy  dog  followed 
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us  160  miles,  became  lame,  and  stopped 
near  the  Tibetan  temple.  Rice,  potatoes, 
butter  and  sugar  were  all  used  up.  Um- 
brellas were  lost  or  smashed.  We  lived 
on  reduced  rations,  sometimes  eating  a 
little  mutton,  oatmeal  or  soggy  steamed 
biscuits,  but  our  chief  food  was  thin 
rice  or  millet  gruel.  It  was  difficult  to 
cook  for  so  many,  with  our  small  supply 
of  utensils,  and  yet  we  had  a  satisfac- 
tory meal  two  or  three  times  in  ten  days. 
The  serious  question  was  not  whether 
the  horses  and  camels  would  survive,  but 
whether  some  of  our  people  would  not 
perish  in  the  desert. 

We  went  through  a  hilly  country,  and 
the  wheels  of  Mr.  Lundquist's  cart,  al- 
ways weak  and  never  circular,  came  to 
pieces.  The  wooden  wedges  kept  drop- 
ping out,  and  the  more  he  pounded  them 
the  more  rickety  the  wheels  became.  We 
encamped  among  mountains  close  to  a 
well  of  delicious  cold  water.  There  we 
bought  from  a  Chinese  caravan  good 
wheels  and  axles  for  two  carts.  On  the 
mountains  were  shrubs  with  golden 
stems.  In  the  night  we  went  to  where 
there  were  white  granite  rocks,  and  from 
there  we  made,  on  July  14th,  the  longest 
distance  in  any  one  day.  We  passed  a 
lake,  where  Larson  "  almost  "  shot  some 
ducks;  went  down  and  rested  in  Bad 
Grass  Camp,  and  passed  among  high 
mountains  in  the  evening.  There  we  saw 
an  elm  tree — the  first  tree  in  hundreds  of 
miles.  We  met  an  ox-caravan  that  had 
come  from  Urga,  and  noticed  with  joy 
that  the  oxen  were  fat,  which  showed  that 
there  was  good  grass  in  the  country  be- 
fore us.  We  traveled  13^  hours  without 
stopping  for  food.  A  camel  ran  away, 
spoiled  its  saddle,  and  made  itself  lame. 
A  drizzling  rain  came  on,  but  we  went 
through  it  to  Oude  Telegraph  Station, 
half  way  from  Kalgan  to  Urga.  Our 
distance  traveled  that  day  was  49  miles, 
at  2)4  miles  per  hour. 

Here  we  rested  Sunday,  July  15th. 
We  heard  startling  news  from  Peking, 
but  it  proved  to  be  untrue.  While  we 
were  in  the  telegraph  office  a  terrific 
dust-storm,  followed  by  a  thunderstorm, 
blew  our  tent  to  the  ground.  After  it 
was  put  up  again  it  was  wet  and  misera- 
able,  but  we  crowded  together  in  it,  and 
spent  the  evening  singing  Jubilee  Songs. 

After  this  storm  there  was  no  more  hot 
weather.     Our  next  stop  was  at  No  Well 


Camp,  where  two  Mongols  mended  a 
camel's  foot.  The  callous  skin  of  its  foot 
was  worn  thin,  and  the  camel  was  lame. 
The  men  made  him  lie  on  his  side,  and 
tied  his  legs.  Then  they  sewed  a  patch 
of  leather  on  the  sole  of  his  foot,  passing 
the  needle  and  thongs  through  the  cal- 
lous edges  of  the  foot — Mr.  Camel 
growling  all  the  time,  protesting  against 
such  treatment.  From  that  time  the 
mending  of  camel's  feet  became  a  daily 
occurrence. 

The  next  day  we  lunched  at  Good 
Grass  Camp.  The  worst  of  the  desert 
was  passed.  How  the  animals  enjoyed 
the  grass !  The  beautiful  specimens  of 
petrified  wood  were  nothing  compared 
with  grass.  Bad  water,  pretty  pebbles, 
large  moths  and  beautiful  crickets  were 
what  we  saw  in  the  next  few  days.  One 
night  after  riding  nine  hours  we  lodged 
at  Horrid  Water  Camp.  What  a  disap- 
pointment! We  could  not  cook,  nor  eat, 
nor  drink ;  and  so,  too  tired  and  hungry 
and  thirsty  to  keep  an  even  temper,  we 
pulled  up  stakes,  and  dragged  on  four 
hours  more,  to  a  pool  of  rain  *  water,  be- 
side which  we  rested,  and  were  re- 
freshed. That  was  July  20th.  In  the 
evening  the  moon  and  stars  were  not  to 
be  seen ;  the  camels  walked  so  fast  that 
we  who  rode  lame  horses  could  not  keep 
up,  nor  keep  in  sight  of  the  caravan;  it 
rained,  we  could  not  find  the  well,  we 
lost  the  road,  and  were  delighted  when 
the  order  was  given  to  stop.  To  lie 
down  and  sleep  on  the  wet  ground 
seemed  a  privilege ! 

On  the  21st  we  encamped  in  the  midst 
of  tall  grass.  Mr.  Fagerholm  went  on 
to  the  Tuerin  Telegraph  Station  and 
wired  the  Russian  Consul  at  Urga,  re- 
questing protection.  A  favorable  reply 
was  received,  telling  us  to  come  right  to 
the  Consulate.  We  received  this  wel- 
come word  at  Welcome  Camp. 

At  Tuerin  was  a  high  mountain,  on  the 
west  side  of  which  was  the  Mongol  tem- 
ple of  Chwerin.  It  was  a  charming 
sight:  three  handsome  temple  buildings, 
with  many  pretty  little  houses  crowded 
close  around,  built  of  wood,  and  painted 
white  with  red  trimmings.  Here  live 
2,000  lamas.  The  Russian  merchants 
did  not  dare  to  go  past  this  place,  and 
went  by  a  different  road.  There  were 
granite  rocks  piled  up  by  nature  like 
great  fortifications. 
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On  the  26th  we  encountered  a  cloud- 
burst of  hail  and  rain.  Some  of  our 
horses  ran  away.  We  walked  in  two 
inches  of  water  and  ice.  Then  torrents 
flowed  across  our  road.  We  came  to  the 
land  of  prairie  dogs.  Their  oil  was  use- 
ful to  grease  the  cart-axles.  A  Mongol 
on  horse  from  Kalgan  overtook  us,  and 
told  us  that  our  houses  in  Kalgan  were 
burned  by  Chinese  soldiers  July  nth. 
Further  on,  splinters  from  telegraph 
poles  struck  by  lightning  supplied  us 
with  fuel.  Pine  forests  appeared  on  the 
high  mountains.  We  crossed  the  Tola 
River  on  a  good  bridge  made  by  the  Rus- 
sians.    The  Urga  plain  stretched  before 


us,  surrounded  by  forest-crowned  moun- 
tains, and  dotted  over  with  tents  and 
herds,  while  temples  and  the  Summer 
Palace  of  the  Living  Buddha  gleamed  in 
the  distance.  In  the  midst  of  the  city 
was  the  Russian  Consulate,  where  we 
were  welcomed  cordially,  and  had  four 
days  of  rest  before  we  went  on  again  to- 
ward Siberia.  The  Boxers  had  reached 
Urga,  too,  and  we  must  go  on,  but  we  re- 
joiced in  the  protection  given  us  by  the 
Russians  and  by  a  divine  Providence. 
His  Presence  went  with  us,  and  has 
brought  us  in  peace  to  our  beloved  native 
land. 

Chicago,  III. 


"God  Speed  Mark  Twain!" 

By  Poultney  Bigelow. 

[Mark  Twain  arrived  in  New  York  last  week  after  a  long  absence  in  foreign  lands. — Editor.! 
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ARK  TWAIN  is  the  most  traveled 
philosopher  of  my  acquaintance, 
as  he  is  the  most  philosophic 
traveler  in  this  moving  age.  This  is 
much  to  say,  when  such  notable  travel- 
ers as  Rudyard  Kipling,  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  Henty  and  Pierre  Loti  sug- 
gest to  the  average  reader  that  to  hold 
an  audience  one  must  know  the  world — 
the  world  of  fact  as  well  as  fancy. 

My  first  practical  insight  into  Mark 
Twain  was  between  Bloemfontein  and 
Pretoria,  shortly  after  the  Jameson  raid. 
Mark  Twain  was  not  there,  but  a  tele- 
graph message  signed  "  Mark "  in- 
formed me  that  latitude  and  longitude 
made  no  difference  with  him  in  such 
matters  as  human  wants.  Dr.  Leyds, 
who  was  then  Prime  Minister  of  Mr. 
Kruger's  alleged  republic,  had  dexter- 
ously appropriated  my  dispatch  case 
containing,  among  much  literary  matter 
of  questionable  value,  a  letter  of  credit, 
without  which  I  was  "  poor  indeed." 

Mark  Twain  had  just  arrived  on  the 
coast,  sick  in  heart  and  body.  He  had 
suffered  a  domestic  loss  which  alone 
seemed  to  close  out  all  prospect  of  future 
happiness.  1  [e  was  himself  in  such 
wretched  physical  health  that  a  large 
proportion  of  his  lectures  had  to  be  can- 
celed, and  the  audiences  whom  he  did 


meet  little  realized  at  what  cost  their 
amusement  was  provided.  And  as  tho 
these  two  blows  were  not  enough,  an  in- 
scrutable Providence  had  swept  away  the 
earnings  of  a  lifetime  which  had  been  in- 
vested in  a  publishing  business. 

This  financial  crash  was,  practically, 
no  concern  of  the  author's,  but  he  hero- 
ically, if  not  quixotically,  undertook  the 
responsibility  of  paying  off  obligations 
incurred  by  those  whom  he  trusted — and 
thus,  at  a  time  when  most  of  us  think  of 
enjoying  the  fruit  of  our  labors,  Mark 
Twain  commenced  life  anew  with  no 
capital  of  human  making  and  no  incen- 
tive to  live  beyond  his  incomparable  wife 
— his  wisest  editor — and  his  two  daugh- 
ters. 

Mark  Twain  learned  of  my  plight 
an  advertisement  in  a  South 
paper,  and  at  once  clapped  a 
on  his  brain  and  offered  me 
assistance.  That  telegram  is  now  the 
most  precious  human  document  in  my 
little  archives — and  as  a  bit  of  biography 
it  is  the  more  interesting  for  being  typ- 
ical. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add.  in  justice  to  Dr. 
Leyds,  that  when  his  secret  service  gen- 
tlemen had  satisfied  themselves  that  my 
papers  could  damage  no  one  but  myself 
thev  returned  them  to  me  in  excellent 
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condition  without  even  asking  for  extra 
carriage. 

Before  this  episode,  Mark  Twain,  bio- 
graphically,  had  been  to  me  little  more 
than  a  literary  idol ;  the  master  among 
many  notable  after-dinner  speakers — the 
most  many-sided  social  figure  of  my  ac- 
quaintance. It  needed  but  the  trials  of 
that  period  marked  by  the  Jameson  raid 
to  show  us  Mark  Twain  as  one  of  the 
few  teachers  who  have  lived  up  to  the 
doctrines  of  their  philosophy. 

It  has  been  my  fortune  to  hear  my 
brethren  of  the  Quill  discussing  one  an- 
other on  various  occasions,  and  it  is  al- 
most axiomatic  that  artists,  from  their 
very  composition,  have  difficulty  in  ap- 
preciating the  work  of  competitors  in  the 
same  field.  Marie  Corelli  finds  it  diffi- 
cult to  appreciate  Hall  Caine;  I  wonder 
how  many  academicians  recognize  the 
services  of  Adolf  Menzel  ?  But  I  fear  to 
become  personal ! 

In  talking  with  Mark  Twain  over  a 
course  of  years,  I  am  trying  to  recall 
some  instance  in  which  he  may  have  al- 
lowed personal  feeling  to  control  his 
judgment  regarding  another's  writing. 
It  is  a  hopeless  failure.  I  remember,  as 
we  all  do,  instances  in  which  writers  have 
gone  somewhat  out  of  their  way  to  say 
an  unkind  and  unjust  thing  of  him.  But 
the  one  person  who  seemed  never  to 
have  heard  of  the  episode  was  the  in- 
tended victim.  I  recall  vividly  the  em- 
phatic delight  with  which  Mark  Twain 
hailed  the  advent  of  Kipling — it  seems 
only  yesterday.  He  recognized  the  gen- 
uine humor,  the  comprehensive  spirit, 
the  forcible  fist  of  the  well-equipped  lit- 
erary gladiator.  No  one  ever  heard 
Mark  Twain  patronizing  or  pooh-pooh- 
ing the  younger  generation  of  aspiring 
rivals  in  the  literary  field.  W.  W.  Ja- 
cobs, as  a  novice,  found  no  more  sympa- 
thetic reader  than  the  author  of  "  Life 
on  the  Mississippi,"  nor  has  G.  A.  Hen- 
ty,  the  British  boys'  favorite,  a  more  gen- 
erous rival  than  the  author  of  "  Tom 
Sawyer."  Mark  dotes  on  "  Mr.  Dooley." 

With  other  men,  this  quality  might 
suggest  indifference  or  hypocrisy.  With 
Mark  Twain  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind — it 
is  downright  incapacity  to  understand 
the  pettinesses  which  disturb  so  large  a 
portion  of  the  Republic  of  Letters. 

He  cannot  interest  himself  in  details 
of  personal  controversy  or  scandal.     He 


is  drawn  toward  the  best  side  of  human- 
ity, and  humanity  has  sense  enough  to 
exhibit  that  side  alone  while  it  is  under 
his  observation. 

The  German  Emperor  felt  honored  by 
the  opportunity  to  meet  Mark  Twain, 
and  beamed  like  a  happy  schoolboy  at  the 
prospect  of  seeing  in  the  flesh  the  man 
whose  works  he  knew  by  heart.  Mark 
Twain's  acquaintance  with  crowned 
heads  is  comprehensive,  for  in  whatever 
country  of  the  world  he  chooses  to  pitch 
his  tent,  the  great  people  of  that  country 
immediately  feel  their  greatness  incom- 
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plete  until  some  has  rubbed  off  from 
the  "  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Ar- 
thur." The  press  has  interviewed  him 
with  varying  success  for  the  past  forty 
years,  yet  nowhere  do  we  find  a  trace  of 
the  egotism  which  revels  in  the  mention 
of  titles  and  worldly  distinctions.  Mark 
Twain  has  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  the 
best  men  and  women  in  almost  every 
court  and  colony  throughout  the  civilized 
and  uncivilized  world.  He  was  born  in 
Missouri,  apprenticed  to  the  Mississippi, 
graduated  a  journalist  in  Nevada,  be- 
came famous  in  California,  became  hap- 
py in  New  York  (where  he  married), 
built  his  home  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where 
the  bulk  of  his  literary  work  was  pro- 
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duced.  Berlin.  Vienna,  Calcutta,  Mel- 
bourne, Pretoria,  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
Paris  or  Florence — put  your  finger  on 
almost  any  interesting  spot  of  the  globe, 
and  you  find  there  not  only  the  readers 
of  his  books,  but  the  real  men  and  women 
who  know  him  in  the  flesh  and  love  him 
for  his  humanness. 

"  God  speed  you,  Mark  Twain !     You 
are  now  once  more  restored  to  health ; 


the  mighty  Kellgren  has  chased  away  the 
disease  that  preyed  upon  you ;  you  are  in 
the  very  prime  of  life;  your  last  book 
shows  all  the  vigor,  inventiveness,  humor 
and  pathos  of  your  best ;  you  are  going 
to  do  your  duty  as  an  American  citizen 
by  voting  for  Mr.  Bryan-McKinley,  but 
don't  stay  there  long  " — so  says  all  the 
world  of  elsewhere. 

London,  England. 


The    Complexity    of  the    Chinese    Problem 

By  A.    Burlingame  Johnson, 


United  States  Consul  at  Amov,  China. 
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N    ex-United     States     Minister    to 
China,  in  an  article  recently  pre- 
pared by  him  under    the    caption 
"  The  Chinese  Question  in  a  Nut- 
shell," introduced  the  subject  with  the 
following  sentence : 

"  It  seems  strange  that  there  should  be  any 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  cause  of  the 
present  uprising." 

A  perusal  of  the  article  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  simple  explanation,  the  easily 
understood  reason  for  the  uprising,  dis- 
closed by  this  eminent  scholar  and  diplo- 
mat, was  that  China  lived  in  fear  that  the 
Powers  were  bent  on  destroying  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Chinese  Empire.  He 
named  no  other  cause,  presumably  upon 
the  theory  that  to  name  more  than  one 
would  be  to  rob  his  original  proposition 
of  its  simplicity  and  introduce  a  "  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  the  cause  "  which 
he  declared  did  not  exist. 

Another  noted  authority  solved  the 
problem  with  equal  facility  by  declaring 
that  the  building  of  railroads,  thus  dis- 
turbing the  ancestral  graves  and  the 
fung-Shui,  together  with  the  opening  of 
mines,  was  the  real  cause,  and  until  these 
innovations  were  introduced  there  was 
no  trouble  in  China. 

A  third,  also  an  authority  worthy  of 
consideration  and  a  former  diplomatic 
officer  in  China,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  as 
the  element  of  discord  the  fact  that  mis- 
sionaries meddle  in  secular  affairs;  they 
appear  before  the  local  magistrates  to  de- 
fend adherents  or  prosecute  those  who 
were  not,  and  in  fad  teach  their  converts 


and  vexations  common  from  time  imme- 
morial to  all  Asiatic  governments.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  Chinese  who  know  only 
the  misionary  are  not  so  favorably  im- 
pressed with  foreigners  as  those  who 
meet  the  merchant  or  trader;  that  the 
reason  is  the  former's  mission  is  to  inter- 
fere with  his  ancient  customs,  while  the 
latter  heeds  them  not,  nor  does  he  con- 
cern himself  in  the  local  quarrels  or  dis- 
putes. 

I  mention  these  different  solutions  of 
the  Oriental  puzzle  in  order  that  we  may 
be  able  to  reach  a  basis  upon  which  to 
build  a  superstructure  less  vulnerable 
than  those  erected  upon  any  one  of  the 
foregoing  foundations. 

Yet,  I  venture  to  add  to  the  "  simplic- 
ity "  of  our  task  by  declaring  that  he  who 
would  group  these  three  solutions  and 
fancy  he  had  fully  met  the  issue  would 
be  but  two  points  in  advance  of  his  pred- 
ecessors, and  with  these  exceptions  as 
far  from  the  real  answer  as  any  one  of 
them.  The  real  solution  is  as  intricate 
as  the  Oriental  character  is  mysterious. 

The  weak  point  in  the  first  proposition 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe  do  not  desire  the  dismemberment 
of  China.  For  instance,  England,  which 
is  especially  singled  out  as  desiring  a 
large  slice  of  the  country,  and  is  gener- 
ally so  credited  in  the  United  States,  will 
go  to  almost  any  extent  in  her  efforts  to 
prevent  dismemberment.  Her  sphere  of 
influence  does  not  mean  dismemberment, 
but  rather  a  guarantee  against  such  a  ca- 
lamity to  the  Empire.     I  think  all  high 
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never  talked  with  a  high  official  who  did 
not  admit  it.  Then  there  is  Russia,  who 
has  been  singled  out  as  inviting  the 
troubles  in  order  that  she  might  occupy 
Manchuria,  yet  Russia  was  one  of  the 
first  to  propose  extreme  leniency  even 
tho  her  teritory  had  been  invaded  by  the 
/  Ho  Chuan  (Boxers),  and  with  the  sole 
idea  of  preserving  the  integrity  of  the 
Empire.  The  friendship  between  Rus- 
sia and  China  in  the  recent  past  would 
indicate  that  there  was  no  lack  of  under- 
standing here. 

I  might  mention  other  nations  which 
have  taken  a  similar  stand.  Now  that 
the  opportunity  which  it  is  alleged  these 
Powers  have  so  long  invited  has  come, 
and  not  one  avails  itself  of  it,  does  not  the 
very  simple  solution  suggested  take  on 
an  air  of  mystery  itself?  Is  it  as  plain 
as  the  aforesaid  diplomat  claimed? 

Take  the- second  solution,  the  opening 
of  mines  and  building  of  railroads,  dis- 
turbing graves,  etc. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  when  min- 
ing engineers  visit  a  mineral  region  the 
natives  take  great  pains  to  point  out  sup- 
posed rich  minerals  and  often  petition  the 
foreigners  to  open  the  mines.  They  real- 
ize that  it  will  bring  them  trade  and  op- 
portunity to  make  money.  I  was  up  in 
the  interior  of  Fukien  Province  two  years 
ago  and  took  some  pains  to  look  into  the 
mineral  resources  of  that  country.  The 
heads  of  all  the  clans  joined  in  a  petition 
requesting  me  to  take  steps  to  get  for- 
eigners to  open  the  mines.  The  local 
magistrates  informed  me  that  they  would 
be  glad  if  I  would  induce  some  one  to  de- 
velop the  mines,  as  the  poor  people  need- 
ed it.  About  twice  a  year  since  they 
have  sent  a  committee  150  miles  to  renew 
their  petition.  The  last  one  arrived  some 
two  weeks  after  Peking  was  shut  up 
from  the  world  in  June.  Other  explor- 
ers of  mines  have  told  me  that  their  ex- 
perience was  the  same. 

The  question  of  railroads  is  rot  so 
favorable,  but  the  opposition  is  by  no 
means  what  many  would  have  the  world 
believe.  Anything  which  brings  trade  is 
welcomed  by  the  Chinese.  Give  them 
fair  treatment  and  keep  your  hands  off 
their  local  customs  and  traditional  cere- 
monies, and  you  will  find  that  you,  and 
especially  the  trade  you  bring  them,  will 
be  tolerated,  if  not  welcomed. 

Now,  as  to  the  third  simple  solution  of 


this  difficulty — a  new  religion.  China  is 
tolerant  in  matters  of  religion,  providing 
it  is  reduced  to  the  mere  question  of 
teaching  a  new  religion.  Three  hundred 
years  ago  missionaries  visited  China  and 
preached  the  new  religion.  There  was 
no  treaty  protecting  them  and  no  foreign 
diplomats  to  guard  their  rights.  Yet 
they  were  not  disturbed.  Taoists,  Mo- 
hammedans and  Buddhists  live  in  har- 
mony in  the  same  prefectures.  Often 
members  of  different  sects  can  be  found 
in  one  family.  Stranger  still,  many  cases 
are  cited  where  an  individual  will  wor- 
ship at  more  than  one  shrine. 

It  was  not  until  the  teachers  of  the  new 
faith  left  the  "  straight  and  narrow  way  " 
and  began  to  interfere  in  secular  matters 
that  opposition  sprang  up.  Then  it  was 
that  ministers  and  treaties  became  nec- 
essary for  their  continued  safety.  Giles, 
the  historian,  while  deploring  the  fact 
that  the  new  faith  was  not  left  to  stand 
upon  its  merits  with  only  good  will  as  its 
weapon  of  offense  in  assailing  the  heathen 
gods,  observes  that  when  the  treaties 
provided  against  the  persecution  of  na- 
tives because  of  their  having  embraced 
Christianity  it  afforded  the  first  instance 
of  a  religion  being  forced  upon  a  country 
by  treaty  at  the  mouth  of  a  cannon. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  on  the  outside  to 
measure  the  evils  that  have  sprung  up 
under  this  treaty  provision.  Fortunately 
many  leading  missionaries  recognize 
these  evils  and  have  striven  to  suppress 
them.  I  believe  that  with  added  infor- 
mation upon  the  subject  these  efforts 
will  be  increased  and  a  very  serious  ele- 
ment of  discord  (not  claiming  it  to  be 
the  panacea  for  all  Oriental  distempers) 
will  be  largely  eliminated. 

Under  the  treaties  an  opportunity  is 
given  the  missionaries  to  intercede  in  be- 
half of  a  member  of  their  flock  if  he  is 
annoyed  by  his  neighbors  on  account  of 
his  religion.  If  a  convert  gets  into  a 
clan  quarrel  with  non-Christians  and 
gets  the  worst  of  it,  it  often  happens 
that  he  goes  to  the  missionary  and  by  a 
cleverly  concocted  story  convinces  him 
that  it  is  "  persecution  because  I  am  a 
Christian."  There  is  no  people  so  clever 
as  Chinese  in  originating  a  scheme  of  de- 
fense for  any  line  of  conduct.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  missionaries  are  so  often  de- 
ceived. They  take  the  matter  to  the  lo- 
cal magistrate  and  call  for  the  punish- 
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ment  of  the  persecutors.  The  magis- 
trate may  learn  of  the  injustice  of  the 
demand,  yet  does  not  care  to  have  the 
matter  taken  up  by  the  Consul  and  his 
superior,  the  Taotai,  as  he  may  lose  his 
position,  so  it  often  happens  that  he  ends 
the  matter  in  the  easiest  way  by  meting 
out  the  punishment. 

A  case  of  this  kind  often  results  in 
other  members  of  the  victorious  clan 
joining  the  "  Christian  clan  "  in  order 
to  get  the  protection  of  foreign  interces- 
sion. The  next  case  will  probably  be  a 
bold  aggression  upon  the  opposing  clan, 
perhaps  a  theft,  or  forcible  occupation  of 
rice  fields.  The  same  defense  is  put  up, 
with  the  same  result.  This  condition  of 
affairs  creates  a  bitter  feeling  against  the 
foreigner  and  even  a  more  bitter  hatred 
for  the  converts. 

It  often  happens  that  missionaries  pro- 
tect converts  from  the  petty  officials  by 
concealing  them  in  their  premises.  A 
case  of  this  kind  came  under  my  ob- 
servance where  the  convert  was  accused 
of  confiscating  $2,000  worth  of  goods. 
The  mandarin  when  asked  to  arrest  the 
culprit  replied  that  he  was  protected  by 
a  missionary  and  he  dared  not  enter  the 
premises.  At  the  time  the  missionary 
did  not  know  that  a  foreign  Consul  was 
after  the  culprit.  The  missionary  noti- 
fied the  magistrate  that  it  was  a  false 
charge,  that  the  man  was  a  Christian, 
etc.  An  appeal  to  the  missionary's  Con- 
sul produced  the  man  and  later  the 
goods.  If  the  case  had  been  purely  Chi- 
nese, and  no  Consul  after  the  accused, 
punishment  would  have  been  impossible. 
The  result  might  have  been  a  few  addi- 
tions to  the  church  rolls,  but  it  would 
scarcely  have  added  to  the  good  will  of 
the  vast  numbers  of  outsiders  who  would 
understand  the  situation  even  tho  the 
missionary  never  learned  the  facts. 

The  above  is  an  extreme  case,  but  it 
illustrates  the  point.  Some  three  years 
ago  the  Emperor  was  induced  to  issue  an 
edict  conferring  rank  on  Catholic  Church 
officials.  These  ranks  corresponded  with 
those  of  provincial  officials  and  entitled 
priests  to  call  upon  officials  of  their 
rank  and  take  up  matters  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Consul.  Speaking  of 
this  edict  recently,  Cardinal  Gibbons 
said  : 

"i  believe  that  church  dignitaries  have  ranks 
bestowed  on  them  by  the  (iovcrnment  in  order 


that  they  may  treat  with  mandarins  and  gov- 
ernors. They  have  no  judicial  powers,  how- 
ever. The  rank  they  have  gives  them  great 
standing  and  speaks  well  for  the  esteem  in 
which  they  are  held." 

The    story    of    how    it    was     exacted 
would  not  have  sounded  near  so  well,  if 
it  had  been  known  and  given  by  the  emi- 
nent divine.     At  the  time  the  edict  was 
issued  all  other  churches  were  expected 
by  Chinese  officials   to   share  the   same 
privileges,  as  they  had  a  right  to  do,  but 
they  wisely  refrained  from  it.        High 
mandarins  say  the  ranking  of  missiona- 
ries is  a  source  of  constant  irritation.  It  is 
natural  for  the  pastor  to  seek  to  be  useful 
to  his  flock.    His  standing  and  often  his 
success   in   enrolling    members    depend 
largely  upon  temporal  benefits  and  im- 
munities assured  those  who  join  his  clan. 
All  China  is  subdivided  into  clans,  often 
each  at  war  with  the  other.     When  it 
appears  that  the  Christian  clan  is  able  to 
combat  even  the  officials  the  tendency  is 
not  always  to  attract  the  most  desirable 
element  to  its  folds.    Yet  this  new  privi- 
lege enables  the  missionary  to  call  upon 
the  magistrate,  occupy  a  seat  of  equal 
rank  and  exact  conditions  which  are  not 
necessarily    just    and    equitable   because 
they    emanate    from    the    representative 
of  the  Church.    The  temperate  judgment 
of  the  Consul    is    thus    eliminated  and 
seeds  of  discord,  if  not  hatred,  between 
officials  and  non-Christians  en  one  side 
and  the  Church  and  its  adherents  on  the 
other  are  freely  sown. 

In  view  of  these  well-known  conditions 
Cardinal  Gibbons's  evidence  of  esteem  is 
not  so  conclusive. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  hundreds 
of  missionaries  who  are  held  in  high  es- 
teem by  the  natives.  Their  schools  and 
hospitals  are  a  great  blessing  to  China. 
They  are  often  supported  by  popular 
subscriptions  among  all  classes,  includ- 
ing officials.  They  are  frequently  ap- 
pealed to  to  present  to  foreigners  in  be- 
half of  the  native  merchants  various 
schemes  for  building  up  new  enterprises, 
or  developing  natural  resources.  It 
would  be  easy  to  write  a  volume  filled 
with  citations  of  these  evidences  of  good 
will. 

It  would  be  wretchedly  incomplete  to 
say,  then,  that  the  recent  uprising  in 
China  was  wholly  due  to  the  presence  of 
the  missionary, 
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It  is  universally  observed  that  where 
foreign  traders  and  merchants  have  min- 
gled most  with  the  natives,  as  in  the 
treaty  ports,  mutual  confidence  and  de- 
pendence are  paramount.  The  assaults 
upon  the  foreign  settlements  in  the  north- 
ern ports  came  from  without.  The  na- 
tives resident  in  these  ports  were  victims 
along  with  the  foreigners.  Even  Canton, 
with  her  seething,  surging,  turbulent 
masses  ever  ready  for  riots  and  rebellion, 
was  held  in  check  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  natives  whose  intercourse  with 
foreigners  in  recent  generations  has 
taught  them  that  the  "  foreign  devil  "  is 
not  as  black  as  he  has  been  painted. 

What,  then,  is  the  Chinese  question  in 
a  nutshell  ? 

With  the  building  of  railroads,  the  de- 
velopment of  mines,  the  opening  of  in- 
land traffic,  the  removal  of  restrictions 
upon  internal  trade  and  residence  of  for- 
eign merchants  some  opportunity  will  be 
afforded  to  live  down  the  prejudices  of 
the  natives  as  it  has  been  overcome  in 
treaty  ports.  It  is  not  my  observation 
that  the  presence  of  the  foreign  mer- 
chant in  any  port  of  China  is  an  element 
of  discord.  I  have  great  hopes  for  the 
immediate  future  of  the  Empire.  For- 
eign trade  will  increase  as  it  has  never 
increased  before. 

As  a  people,   the   Chinese  are  easily 


moved.  Without  reason,  the  masses  will 
stampede  and  either  flee  from  an  imag- 
inary danger  or  attack  an  imaginary 
foe.  During  the  first  week  of  Septem- 
ber more  than  fifty  thousand  people  fled 
from  Amoy  when  in  fact  there  was  no 
danger.  It  was  caused  by  the  Japanese 
landing  a  few  marines  after  a  small  fire 
in  a  Japanese  temple.  The  Chinese 
knew  there  was  no  outbreak  of  a  mob, 
but  some  one  started  the  rumor  that  the 
city  would  be  shelled.  No  amount  of  rea- 
soning would  stop  the  mad  rush  to  get 
away.  If  this  can  occur  in  a  port  where 
all  had  been  peace  and  order  and  no  ill- 
will  toward  foreigners,  does  it  not  sug- 
gest a  possible  solution  for  the  mad  rush 
of  the  ignorant  hordes  in  the  North — 
i.  e.,  one  explanation,  which  taken  alone 
does  not  explain? 

The  most  experienced  men,  after  thir- 
ty or  forty  years  in  China,  mingle  all  the 
above  reasons  for  the  outbreak,  add  as 
many  more,  then  admit  that  sufficient 
data  for  a  correct  judgment  have  not 
been  cited.  In  face  of  such  conditions 
I  would  not  venture  a  solution.  I  mere- 
ly drop  these  suggestions  for  the  consid- 
eration of  any  one  who  fancies  the  prop- 
osition is  very  simple  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernments now  trying  to  arrange  a  new 
basis  in  China  have  a  very  simple  and 
plain  duty  before  them. 

Amoy,  China. 
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IN  the  shadow  of  the  beeches, 
Where  the  many  wildflowers  bloom; 
Where  the  leafy  silence  pleaches 
Green  a  roof  of  cool  perfume, 

Have  you  felt  an  awe  imperious 
As  when,  in  a  church,  mysterious 
Windows  fill  with  God  the  gloom? 

In  the  shadow  of  the  beeches 

Where  the  rock-ledged  waters  flow ; 
Where  the  sun's  white  splendor  bleaches 
Every  wave  to  foaming  snow, 
Have  you  felt  a  music  solemn 
As  when  minster  arch  and  column 
Echo  organ-worship  low  ? 


In  the  shadow  of  the  beeches 

Where  the  light  and  shade  are  blent, 
Where  the  forest-bird  beseeches, 
And  the  wild  is  sweet  with  scent, — 
Is  it  joy  or  melancholy 
That  o'erwhelms  us  partly,  wholly 
To  our  spirit's  betterment? 

In  the  shadow  of  the  beeches 

Lay  me  where  no  eye  perceives  ; 
Where, — like  some  great  arm  that  reaches 
Gently  as  a  love  that  grieves, — 
One  gnarled  root  may  clasp  me  kindly, 
While  the  long  years,  working  blindly, 
Slowly  change  my  dust  to  leaves. 

Louisville,  Ky. 


The   Republican    Outlook. 

By  the    Hon.   Nathan    B.    Scott, 

United  States  Senator  from  Wesi  Virginia  and  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Republican 

\.\  i  ional  Committee. 


OUR  success  is  sure.     Mr.   McKin- 
ley's  popular  vote  will  not  be  so 
large  as  it  was  four  years  ago,  but 
his  vote  in  the  Electoral  College  will  be 
larger. 

Tbe  so-called  "  free  silver  "  States  of 
the  West  have  gotten  over  their  attack 
of  measles,  and  are  disposed  to  take  a 
rational  view  of  political  issues,  showing 
that  it  was  not  so  much  the  silver  ques- 
tion that  was  the  matter  with  them  as 
something  else. 

This  is  especially  shown  by  the  re- 
markable change  in  the  attitude  of  Col- 
orado toward  the  Republican  Party. 
Four  years  ago  it  was  almost  unanimous- 
ly for  Bryan,  and  now  shows  an  almost 
complete  reversal  of  that  verdict.     That 


opinion  is  founded  on  reports  which  we 
have  received  from  reliable  bources 
throughout  the  State.  And  we  find  that 
Colorado  is  fairly  typical  of  that  portion 
of  the  West  that  was  so  pronouncedly  for 
Bryan  and   Free   Silver. 

Governor  Roosevelt's  work  in  the  West 
has  had  a  fine  effect.  Through  him  the 
party  has  made  great  gains.  He  risked 
nothing  in  leaving  his  own  State.  We 
have  a  certainty  here'.  There  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  McKinley  will  carry 
New  York  State. 

He  will  also  carry  some  of  the  so-called 
Free  Silver  States,  and  his  vote  in  the 
Electoral  College  will  be  from  281  to 
295- 

New  York  City 


The    Democratic    Outlook. 

By  the  Hon.   J.   D.   Richardson, 

Member  ok  Congress  from  Tennessee  and  Democratic  Leader  in  the  H<m  sh  or  Representatives. 


WE  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the 
general  outlook  of  the  cam- 
paign. Mr.  Bryan's  trip  to  the 
East  has  done  much  good,  and  won  us 
many  votes.  We  are  gaining  constant- 
ly, and  are  in  better  condition  now  than 
we  were  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign. 
The  evidence  that  the  Democratic  vote  in 
the  East  has  been  very  largely  increased 
is  quite  convincing. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  see  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  have  ac- 
cepted the  positive  assurance  of  our  lead- 
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er  that  no  warfare  is  to  be  made  upon 
them  or  on  capital  as  capital.  The  Bryan 
scare   is   no  more. 

Our  advices  from  the  Middle  West 
and  from  those  Eastern  States  where  we 
are  making  our  fight — New  York,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey  and  Maryland — 
warrant  the  most  Mattering  hopes. 

There  is  no  sign  of  discord  or  dissat- 
isfaction anywhere  within  our  ranks,  and. 
without  bragging,  I  can  say  that  the 
prospect  of  victory  is  exceedingly  good. 

New  York  City. 


The    Temple    of   Fame. 

By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 


WE  Americans  have  found  a  short 
cut  to  truth,  which  we  use  on 
every  occasion.  No  matter 
what  the  subject  in  doubt  may  be,  we 
vote  on  it.  The  majority,  we  assume, 
must  be  right. 

The  Romans  and  Greeks  paid  some 
deference  to  the  wisdom  of  the  gods,  who 
were  supposed  to  give  their  ideas  on 
doubtful  matters  to  men  through  the 
flight  of  birds  or  the  entrails  of  beasts. 

The  Jews  drew  lots  to  decide  a  vexed 
question,  and  they,  too,  held  that  God 
was  behind  the  apparent  chance  of  the 
lot.  Even  the  Apostles  resorted  to  this 
way  of  reaching  the  truth. 

But  we  turn  our  backs  on  that  Other, 
who,  yonder  in  the  darkness,  rules  over 
us,  and  do  not  take  Him  into  our  councils. 
Even  when  a  change  in  the  creed  of  a 
great  denomination  is  discussed  the  de- 
cision is  left  to  a  ballot.  Not  God,  but 
"  a  majority,"  will  decide  where  is  truth 
in  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  of  re- 
ligion. 

Of  course,  the  old  augurs  were  ridicu- 
lous enough  as  they  anxiously  watched 
chickens  feeding  or  dogs  running  to  find 
some  hint  of  the  Divine  Will ;  but  are  we 
any  less  absurd  when  we  expect  to  find 
truth  at  the  bottom  of  the  ballot-box,  and 
put  the  Divine  Will  out  of  the  matter  al- 
together ? 

The  voting  habit  is  a  chronic  disease 
now  among  Americans.  We  only  used 
the  ballot  at  first  to  choose  our  rulers  when 
we  threw  off  the  yoke  of  King  George, 
but  now  we  appeal  to  it  to  settle  every 
possible  question,  from  that  of  predesti- 
nation and  the  damnation  of  unbaptized 
infants  down  to  which  is  the  prettiest 
girl  at  a  church  fair.  For  us  the  plebis- 
cite is  the  voice  of  God — it  cannot  err. 

For  example :  At  intervals  of  a  few 
months  some  editor  calls  upon  his  read- 
ers to  decide  now  and  forever,  by  vote, 
which  American  poet  or  artist,  short 
story  or  water-color,  is  and  ever  shall  be 
the  foremost  and  best.  A  hundred  or 
two  votes  are  taken  from  among  the 
eighty  millions  of  Americans,  amid 
breathless  excitement  in  the  breasts  of 


the  editor  and  of  the  voters.  A  decision 
is  reached  by  the  majority  of  these  voters 
and  is  announced  as  final ;  but  a  month 
or  two  later  another  editor  holds  another 
election  and  we  are  all  at  sea  again,  and 
know  not  who  are  our  true  demigods, 
and  Fame  gives  uncertain  squawks 
through  her  trumpet,  not  knowing  what 
she  is  bidden  to  say. 

The  last  effort  of  this  kind  is  that  of 
the  University  of  New  York,  which  is 
not  content  that  America,  like  the  older 
countries,  should  have  an  invisible  Val- 
halla, into  which  the  shades  of  her  great 
men  should  pass,  to  be  reverently  hon- 
ored and  held  dear  in  the  hearts  of  their 
countrymen. 

The  University  must  have  a  real  Tem- 
ple of  Fame,  built  of  real  bricks  and  mor- 
tar, and  set  upon  a  hill,  to  be  visited  by 
tourists  and  described  by  reporters  of  the 
illustrated  papers.  And  upon  its  walls 
must  be  an  actual  list  of  names  in  gilt 
letters,  so  that  the  American  people  may 
fully  understand  that  these  are  their 
great  men  for  all  time — the  Immortals 
of  the  United  States,  whose  glory  never 
can  perish  out  of  the  earth. 

But  how  are  these  Immortals  to  be 
chosen?  How?  By  a  vote,  of  course, 
according  to  our  custom. 

A  hundred  men  eminent  as  jurists, 
doctors  of  divinity  and  science,  journal- 
ists, ex-Presidents,  etc.,  were  invited  to 
elect  the  great  shades  to  whom  this  na- 
tion must  forever  pay  reverence.  The 
ballot  has  been  taken  and  here  are  the 
successful  candidates : 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne 72 

Robert  E.Lee 69 

Peter  Cooper 68 

Horace  Mann 67 

Henry  Ward  Beecher 66 


George  Washington 97 

Abraham  Lincoln 96 

Daniel  Webster 96 

Benjamin  Franklin 96 

U.  S.Grant 92 

John   Marshall 91 

Thomas  Jeffers.m 90 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.. .86 

Henry  W.  Longfellow 94 

Washington  Irving 82 

Jonathan  Edwards 82 

David  G.  Farragut 79 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse 79 


Eli  Whitney 66 

James  Kent 65 

Joseph  Storey 64 

John  Adams 61 

William  Ellery  C'hanning.58 

James  Audubon 57 

Elias  Howe 53 

William  Morris  Hunt 52 


Heury  Clay. 


.74  I  Gilbert  Stuart 52 


George  Peabody 72    Asa  Gray 51 

The  list  suggests  one  or  two  practical 
questions, 
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The  judges  were  well  and  carefully 
chosen.  They  no  douht  represent  our 
wisest  and  best  living  men.  But  how 
can  they  or  any  other  jury  of  a  hundred 
give  a  dead  man  Fame?  If  the  temple 
had  been  one  of  Honor — yes.  That 
would  simply  have  meant  that  these  thir- 
ty chosen  soldiers,  statesmen,  artists, 
writers  and  naturalists  were  those  whom 
the  hundred  jurymen  thought  most  wor- 
thy of  homage  or  honor.  The  public 
might  and  probably  would  differ  with 
them  in  opinion,  but  would  have  no  right 
to  interfere.  The  University  of  New 
York  has  built  its  temple,  and  can  put 
any  names  chosen  by  its  judges  on  the 
walls  as  those  who,  in  their  opinion,  are 
most  deserving  of  remembrance. 

The  University  and  its  corps  of  wise 
men — any  university  and  any  body  of 
intelligent  critics — can  give  honor  to 
whom  they  will. 

But  it  is  the  public — the  great  mass  of 
obscure  men  and  women  in  any  nation — 
who  give  fame.  They  may  give  it  stu- 
pidly or  unjustly,  but  it  is  they  who  give 
it.  Not  any  college  of  cardinals,  nor 
jury  of  doctors  of  divinity  or  ex-Presi- 
dents. 

Zola,  for  instance,  has  been  pounding 
at  the  door  of  the  Academy  for  years  in 
vain.  The  discriminating  Forty  inside 
will  not  give  him  honor.  But  the  com- 
mon people  of  all  Europe  know  him — 
"  the  pit  rises  at  him."  He  has  won 
fame. 

Solomon  pays  homage  to  a  nameless 
poor  wise  man,  who  by  his  wisdom  deliv- 
ered a  besieged  city  in  extremity.  "  Yet 
no  man,"  he  tells  us,  "  remembers  that 
same  poor  man."  He  had  honor,  but  not 
fame. 

The  decision  of  the  chosen  jury  will 
not  affect  the  status  of  a  single  man  on 
their  list  with  the  mass  of  the  people. 
It  takes  something  more  than  the  ap- 
proval of  a  few  wise  critics  to  win  the 
applause  and  affection  of  the  people. 

Another  point  is  that  several  of  these 
chosen  thirty  men  are  already  almost  for- 


gotten outside  of  their  own  province  and 
clientele.  In  the  best  dictionaries  of 
modern  biography  and  Lives  of  men  of 
the  Century — books  used  in  most  schools 
and  newspaper  offices — I  find  no  men- 
tion whatever  of  Gilbert  Stuart,  Horace 
Mann,  Eli  Whitney,  Elias  Howe,  Wil- 
liam Morris  Hunt,  or  Asa  Gray. 

I  am  not  justifying  this  neglect.  I 
only  say  that  it  exists.  They  now  are 
forgotten  so  far  that  the  compilers  of 
the  biographies  of  notable  men  of  their 
time  do  not  think  it  worth  while  even  to 
mention  their  names.  When  this  is  the 
case,  justly  or  unjustly,  how  can  they 
be  placed  upon  the  roll  of  "  famous  " 
men?  If  their  share  of  reputation  has 
already  so  rapidly  diminished  is  it  likely 
to  return  to  them  hereafter? 

Another  amusing  feature  of  the  list  is 
that  the  majority  of  the  jurymen,  being 
of  Northern  birth,  they  have  promised 
"  fame  "  to  but  six  Southern  men.  Now 
the  temperament  of  the  Southerner  is 
that  which  gives  fame.  His  great  sol- 
dier, or  poet,  is  his  idol ;  he  worships  him, 
he  celebrates  him ;  he  holds  him  up  for 
public  homage  generation  after  genera- 
tion. He  tolerates  no  other  claimant  for 
applause.  Whatever  is  his  own,  his  fam- 
ily, his  State,  the  pretty  girl  or  poet  of 
his  town,  is  the  best  of  this  or  any  other 
time — it  is  flawless,  peerless. 

This  trait  to  the  outsider  may  seem 
weak,  unreasonable,  even  tedious.  But 
the  people  who  have  it  assuredly  will 
keep  the  memory  of  their  great  men 
green.  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Edgar  Poe 
will  continue  to  be  live  influences  in  the 
poorest  Southern  homes  when  Northern 
men  of  their  generation  are  forgotten. 

The  University  of  New  York,  it  is 
stated,  proposes  to  go  on  in  the  future 
with  its  elections  to  the  Temple  of  Fame. 
It  will  serve  a  useful  purpose  if  it  con- 
tinue to  suggest  men  to  the  nation  as 
worthy  of  its  respect  and  honor.  It  can 
do  no  more. 

The  "  Temple  of  Fame  "  is  a  mis- 
nomer. 

Philadblphi  \,  1'  \ 


The    Anthracite    Coal    Strike. 


By  the  Rev.  J.   Wagner, 

Pastor  of  Trinity  Lutheran  Church,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

[We  printed  last  week  an  article  by  John  Carroll,  written  from  the  miners'  standpoint.  We  are  glad  to  print 
this  week  the  following  article  by  Mr.  Wagner,  who  is  more  in  sympathy  with  the  operators'  side  of  the  con- 
troversy.— Editor.] 


IN  the  bitter  conflict  now  waging  in  the 
anthracite  coal  regions  between  cap- 
ital and  labor,  the  latter  has  had  the 
sympathy  of  the  general  public  and  the 
support  of  the  majority  of  the  leading 
newspapers.  Unquestionably  the  miners 
have  been  for  years  suffering  grievous 
wrongs.  Possibly  they  have  been  in  part 
the  unhappy  victims  of  conditions  for 
which  the  coal-carrying  railroads  are 
chiefly  responsible.  Some  of  the  wrongs 
complained  of  might  and  should  have 
been  promptly  remedied  by  the  operators. 
Had  these  always  been  disposed  to  deal 
justly  and  fairly  by  their  employees — 
had  some  of  them  shown  a  more  humane 
and  conciliatory  spirit  instead  of  stand- 
ing upon  their  strictly  legal  rights — the 
present  industrial  disturbance,  involving 
an  innocent  public  as  well  as  employers 
and  employees  in  needless  financial  loss, 
already  exceeding  $13,000,000,  and  lead- 
ing to  social  disorder  and  bloodshed, 
might  have  been  averted  and  the  bitter 
feuds  between  men  whose  common  inter- 
ests demand  that  they  be  friends  might 
have  been  avoided. 

Organized  capital  and  organized  labor 
have  mutual  rights  as  well  as  mutual 
obligations.  Needless  conflict  between 
them  is  a  crime  against  suffering  hu- 
manity which  cannot  go  unpunished. 
Remembering  that  operators  and  miners 
are  not  the  whole  public,  any  aggression 
by  either  party  on  the  rights  of  the  other 
merits  condemnation.  To  seek  to  pro- 
mote friendly  relations  between  them  is 
both  the  sacred  right  and  the  solemn 
duty  of  all  who  love  God  and  human- 
kind. 

As  pastor  for  over  twenty-six  years  of 
a  church  in  this  city  numbering  over  six 
hundred  members,  many  of  them  em- 
ployed in  and  about  the  mines,  and  with 
not  a  single  operator  among  his  parish- 
ioners, the  writer  of  this  article  can 
scarcely  be  charged  with  ignorance  of 


the  condition  of  the  miners,  nor  be  sus- 
pected of  being  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
the  operators.     That  justice  should  be 
done  to  both   parties   is,   however,   de- 
manded by  all  who  love  truth  and  fair 
play.     The  reckless  and  extravagant  re- 
ports of  oppression  and  destitution  sent 
broadcast  by  the  correspondents  of  some 
metropolitan    dailies    in    their    excessive 
zeal  for  the  "  poor  miner  "  can  do  the 
cause  of  labor  no  good.     No  cause,  how- 
ever righteous,  can  be  permanently  ad- 
vanced by  either  misrepresentation  or  in- 
justice— sensational  journalism  is  in  dan- 
ger of  defeating  the  very  end  it  has  sought. 
A  revulsion  of  feeling  has  already  set  in 
as  the  real  facts  are  becoming  known. 
Mining  communities  that  have  been  pic- 
tured as  cursed  with  "slavery  such  as  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe  in  her  wildest  poems 
never  dreamed  of,"  will  not  permit  such 
defamatory  charges  to  go  unchallenged. 
Is  it  true  that  the  anthracite  miners  of 
Pennsylvania  are  "  treated  with  less  con- 
sideration   than    were    Southern    negro 
slaves?"     If  so,  it  ought  to  be  an  easy 
matter  to  establish  it  beyond  controversy 
by  well-authenticated  cases  and  indisput- 
able   facts.     Sympathizing    as    he    does 
with  the  toiling  masses  in  their  effort  to 
better  their  condition,  and  at  the  same 
time  advance  the  business  interests  of 
this  entire  community,   the  writer  sin- 
cerely regrets  that  the  miners  have  done 
much  to  forfeit  the  sympathy  and  moral 
support  of  the  public.     This  has  been 
done  in  part  by  violating  the  principle  of 
arbitration  for  which  they  at  first  con- 
tended so  earnestly,  refusing  with  singu- 
lar perversity  to  allow  their  fellow  toilers 
to  arbitrate  with  Markle  &  Co.,  at  Jed- 
do,  altho  these  men  stood  bound  to  do  so 
by  a  solemn  agreement  voluntarily  en- 
tered into  long  before  this  strike  was  de- 
clared or  even  contemplated ;  in  part  by  a 
resort  to  violent  and  coercive  measures. 
However  the  leaders  of  the  United  Mine 
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Workers  may  deny  that  violence  to  any 
considerable  extent  was  employed,  or 
may  disclaim  responsibility  for  what  they 
conld  easily  have  prevented,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  enough  collieries  were  closed 
by  threatening  "  marchers  "  and  lawless 
demonstrations  to  save  the  strike  from  a 
defeat  otherwise  inevitable. 

Upon  the  brow  of  organized  labor  has 
been  self-inflicted  the  brand  of  shame 
and  brutal  tyranny  by  assailing  with 
cruel  and  cowardly  threats  thousands  of 
men  who  insisted  they  had  no  grievances 
and  asked  only  the  right  to  work  and 
earn  the  bread  their  families  needed.  To 
win  a  strike  by  a  resort  to  lawlessness 
and  the  visitation  of  savage  cruelties 
upon  men  whose  sole  offense  is  their  en- 
deavor to  provide  for  those  dependent 
on  their  toil  is  not  an  achievement  for 
the  Miners'  Union  to  boast  of.  The  ef- 
fort to  ignore  these  outrages  or  at  least 
to  minimize  them  cannot  succeed.  When 
men  by  intimidation  and  acts  of  violence- 
are  prevented  from  earning  a  livelihood  ; 
when  non-union  miners  are  driven  from 
work  by  stones  hurled  by  infuriated  strik- 
ers, and  are  fatally  wounded  ;  when  mine 
officials  and  officers  of  the  law  are  shot 
and  instantly  killed  while  in  the  faithful 
discharge  of  duty — the  moral  sense  of 
the  public  refuses  to  condone  such  crimes 
against  life,  liberty  and  law. 

On  the  ioth  inst,  at  Oneida,  the  strik- 
ers stationed  pickets  on  the  highway  as 
early  as  2  a.  m.,  to  prevent  men  from 
going  to  the  mines  who  were  wont  to 
steal  to  their  work  at  an  early  hour  and 
by  circuitous  routes  to  escape  a  conflict 
with  the  former.  When  they  refused  to 
be  turned  back  by  intimidation  a  riot  en- 
sued. When  the  rioters  were  entreated 
by  Superintendent  Kudlick  to  disperse 
and  remain  quiet,  and  were  assured  that 
their  grievances  would  be  settled  and  the 
10  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  granted, 
they  refused  to  listen  to  him  and  he  was 
struck  on  the  head  and  severely  injured. 

Freedom  has  been  a  farce  in  view  of 
such  raids  and  riots  as  resulted  in  the 
closing  down  of  the  collieries  of  Calvin 
Pardee  &  Co.,  at  Lattimer,  on  the  5th 
inst.,  when  865  men,  who  for  three  weeks 
had  continued  at  work  even  at  the  risk 
of  their  lives,  declaring  they  had  no 
grievances,  were  driven  from  the  mines 
by  thousands  of  marchers  armed  with 
stones     and     clubs.     Their     employers, 


fearing  that  to  resist  these  rioters,  who 
had  invaded  their  property  to  force  their 
men  into  idleness,  might  lead  to  a  repe- 
tition of  the  appalling  tragedy  into  which 
that  mining  hamlet  was  plunged  three 
years  ago  by  similar  lawless  demonstra- 
tions and  resistance  of  civil  authority, 
wisely  concluded  not  to  further  risk  the 
lives  of  faithful  and  loyal  employees  and 
so  decided  to  shut  down  their  works. 
Thus    colliery  after    collierv    has    been 


A    HRKAKK.R    HOY, 


forced  to  suspend  operations,  tho  men 
were  anxious  to  work. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  suffering, 
the  social  and  economic  disturbances 
caused  by  the  strike,  and  especially  in 
view  of  the  human  lives  that  have  been 
sacrificed,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask :  Who  are 
responsible  for  these  evils?  The  opera- 
tors and  mine  owners?  Possibly  they 
could  have  avoided  the  strike  by  a  less 
"  exasperating  and  apparently  contemp- 
tuous refusal  to  acknowledge  the  exist- 
ence of  the  labor  organizations."     Sure- 
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ly  they  might  and  should  have  given  the 
miners  a  patient  and  respectful  hearing, 
have  investigated  their  alleged  griev- 
ances, and  made  such  concessions  as 
might  have  been  just  to  all  parties  con- 
cerned. Had  the  several  companies 
asked  for  conferences  with  committees 
of  their  own  employees,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
conciliation  and  compromise  offered  the 
terms  they  are  now  willing  to  grant, 
doubtless  hostilities  would  not  have  been 


TYPICAL  ANTHRACITE   MINER. 

commenced.  The  operators  contend  that 
their  employees  never  asked  for  joint 
conferences,  and  at  no  time  directly  in- 
formed them  of  any  grievances  ;  that  they 
quit  work  out  of  sympathy  for  their  fel- 
low miners  in  the  Wyoming  region,  and 
under  urgent  appeals  and  promises  of 
support  made  by  labor  leaders. 

The  responsibility  of  the  strike,  with 
its  untold  evils,  must  rest  upon  one  or 
both  of  the  two  parties  now  in  deadly 
struggle.  What  justification  does  the 
Executive  Board  of  the    United    Mine 


Workers  plead  for  ordering  the  strike? 
Drastic  and  deplorable  as  they  admit  a 
strike  to  be,  they  claim  it  was  the  only 
remedy  left  for  the  redress  of  labor's 
grievous  wrongs.  What  were  these 
wrongs  complained  of? 

First,  that  the  miners  were  not  reap- 
ing the  just  rewards  of  their  honest  toil, 
nor  receiving  their  proper  share  of  the 
wealth  they  were  helping  to  create.  In  a 
recent  interview  with  President  Mitchell 
I  was  given  the  following  figures  from 
the  Mine  Inspectors'  Report  for  1899 : 
The  average  annual  wages  paid  miners' 
laborers,  $258.52 ;  drivers  and  runners, 
$268.10;  door  boys,  $134.35;  drivers' 
helpers,  $162.78;  other  inside  laborers, 
$306.40 ;  engineers  and  firemen,  $285.34 ; 
carpenters  and  blacksmiths,  $335 ;  slate 
pickers — boys,  $95.75  ;  old  men  too  feeble 
to  do  other  work,  $162.77;  other  outside 
men,  $224.25 — an  average  of  $223.32  for 
all  kinds  of  laborers,  including  breaker 
boys  and  old  men,  but  not  regular  min- 
ers. The  annual  wages  paid  the  miners 
for  1899  were  not  furnished,  but  these 
would  average  very  much  more. 

In  an  interview  with  an  operator  of  the 
Schuylkill  region  I  was  informed  that 
during  1900  the  mines  had  been  working 
better  time  and  the  coal  trade  had  war- 
ranted an  increase  in  wages  above  the 
basis  rates ;  and  hence  that  the  average 
net  earnings  of  all  employees,  including 
breaker  boys,  were  $35  per  month ;  that 
skillful  and  industrious  miners  earned 
as  much  as  $5  per  day,  while  others, 
either  because  of  indifference  or  ineffi- 
ciency, earned  only  $1.50;  that  not  20 
per  cent,  of  his  men  wanted  to  strike. 

The  superintendent  of  a  prominent 
company  in  the  Lehigh  region  showed 
me  the  monthly  rolls  for  August,  from 
which  the  following  figures  were  taken : 
The  net  earnings  of  breaker  boys  aver- 
aged $29.19;  of  contract  miners,  $56.30, 
after  paying  for  powder  and  helper.  One 
miner  averaged  from  January  to  August 
$88.62  net  per  month,  working  about 
eight  hours  per  day.  Another  working 
longer  hours,  averaged  $101.01 ;  while 
another,  addicted  to  drink  and  losing 
from  seven  to  ten  days  every  month  in 
idle  revelry,  averaged  only  $24.00.  These 
men  had  been  granted  an  increase  of  7 
per  cent,  in  wages  since  last  December, 
and  were  opposed  to  striking.  The  av- 
erage wages  for  each  employee,  includ- 
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ing  breaker  boys,  after  all  deductions  for 
rent,  and  for  merchandise,  such  as  food 
and  clothing  purchased  at  the  so-called 
"  pluck-me "  company  stores,  were 
$23.21 — better  compensation  than  that 
received  by  the  average  minister  of  the 
Gospel. 

A  colliery  foreman  living  in  this  city 
informed  me  that  the  average  monthly 
wages  for  miners  at  that  colliery  were 
not  less  than  $40,  while  some  earned  $70 
and  even  as  much  as  $90. 

At  Coleraine  the  average  net  earnings 
for  all  laborers,  including  an  unusually 
large   number  of  breaker  boys,   are   re- 


journal  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  of 
Wilkes-Barre  characterizes  as  "  blood- 
sucking operators,"  whose  "  system  of 
serfdom  so  long  in  vogue  must  cease." 

Another  grievance  of  which  frequent 
mention  is  made  is  the  exorbitant  price 
charged  for  powder — viz. :  $2.75  for  a 
keg  that  costs  but  90  cents.  Such  extor- 
tion merits  only  condemnation,  and 
should  be  promptly  discontinued.  To 
the  credit  of  the  Schuylkill  operators  be 
it  said  that  they  only  charge  $1.50,  to 
which  no  objection  is  made  by  their 
miners. 

The  company  store  is  named  in  the  list 
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ported  as  $35  for  August;  at  Beaver 
Meadow  $38.  There  are  miners  re- 
siding in  Hazleton  who,  it  is  cur- 
rently reported,  have  been  earning  as 
much  as  $150  per  month,  after  paying  for 
powder  and  labor.  Some  of  these  own 
a  number  of  valuable  houses.  Of  course, 
miners  ought  to  be  well  paid,  for  their 
work  is  both  dangerous  and  difficult.  It 
should  also  be  said  that  miners  are  some- 
times given  poor  "  breasts "  in  which 
their  earnings  are  distressingly  small. 
Still  the  net  earnings  of  the  average 
miner  are  greater  than  the  salary  paid 
the  average  pastor.  This  is  said  in  sim- 
ple justice    to    men    whom    the    official 


of  grievances.  The  reply  made  by  the 
companies  is  that  their  employees  are 
not  required  to  deal  in  these  stores,  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  their 
men  who  earn  the  largest  wages  pur- 
chase very  little  of  their  supplies  of  them. 
It  is  also  charged  that  the  miners  are 
poorly  housed.  Some  metropolitan  jour- 
nals have  been  profusely  illustrated  with 
cuts  of  the  miserable  hovels  erected  by 
the  miners  themselves,  who  prefer  to  oc- 
cupy these,  paying  only  a  nominal 
ground  rent  rather  than  pay  from  $3  to 
$4.75  a  month  for  half  of  a  block,  well- 
built  and  partly  plastered,  costing  the 
company  nearly  $1,000  to  erect. 
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An  operator  informed  me  that  his  com- 
pany had  a  dozen  houses  standing  vacant 
for  two  years  past,  each  one  having  three 
rooms  on  the  first  floor,  three  on  the  sec- 
ond, all  plastered,  besides  a  good  attic 
and  summer  kitchen,  for  which  a  month- 
ly rental  of  $8  was  asked ;  but  that  many 
of  their  men  preferred  shanties  renting 
from  $2  to  $3 ;  tenants  occupying  an  av- 
erage house  at  $5  per  month  would 
sometimes  lodge  twelve  boarders,  charg- 
ing each  one  a  dollar  a  month  rent. 

That  the  miners  are  not  always  treated 
with  the  civility  due  to  human  beings  is 
doubtless  true.  The  rudeness  and  inhu- 
manity to  which  the  ignorant  foreigner 
is  sometimes  subjected  he  receives,  how- 


ever, not  from  operator  nor  superintend- 
ent, but  usually  from  some  boss  who,  in- 
vested with  delegated  authority,  and  un- 
der an  inflated  sense  of  his  official  posi- 
tion, treats  the  poor  workingman  not  as 
a  brother,  with  the  same  heavenly  father, 
but  more  as  a  dog,  thus  causing  discon- 
tent and  strained  relations  between  cap- 
ital and  labor,  and  arousing  vindictive 
feelings  that  burst  forth  in  violence  when 
the  professional  labor  agitator  fans  the 
smoldering  fires  of  passion  by  an  incen- 
diary speech  on  the  workingman's 
wrongs — wrongs  which  are  sometimes 
fancied,  and  often  grossly  exaggerated, 
even  when  real. 

Hazleton,  Pa. 
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By  the  Hon.   Henry  L.   Dawes,   LL.D., 

Formerly  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  and  Chairman  of  the  Dawes  Commission  for  the 

Five  Civilized  Tribes. 


IN  order  to  understand  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Commission  to  the  Five 
Civilized  Tribes  was  created,  and 
the  present  condition  of  their  work,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  refresh  our  memo- 
ries as  to  the  conditions  which  caused  its 
appointment.  So  much  of  the  past  of 
these  tribes  as  is  essential  for  this  pur- 
pose is  briefly  this.  These  tribes  are  the 
Cherokees,  the  Choctaws,  the  Chicka- 
saws,  the  Creeks,  and  the  Seminoles, 
numbering  about  64,000  at  the  last  cen- 
sus. Seventy  years  ago  they  were  liv- 
ing on  their  own  lands  in  Georgia,  North 
Carolina  and  Mississippi,  and  to  induce 
them  to  surrender  these  lands  to  the 
white  men  of  the  States  where  they  were 
situated,  the  United  States  gave  them  in 
exchange  the  Indian  Territory.  In  the 
treaties  made  with  them  we  conveyed  the 
title  to  the  lands  directly  to  the  tribes  for 
the  use  of  the  people  of  the  tribes  to  hold 
as  long  as  they  maintained  their  tribal 
organizations  and  occupied  them.  This 
stipulation  prevented  their  parting  with 
them  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States.  We  stipulated  in  these  treaties 
that  they  should  have  the  right  to  estab- 

*This  paper  was  read  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Indian   Con" 
ference. — Editor. 


lish  their  own  governments  without  our 
interference,  such  governments  as  they 
pleased,  not  in  conflict  with  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  We  also  cove- 
nanted with  them  that  we  would  keep  all 
the  white  people  out  of  their  territory. 
Having  thus  set  them  up  for  themselves 
in  a  territory  far  west  of  any  of  the 
States,  beyond  all  further  trouble,  as  it 
was  thought,  we  left  them  to  do  as  they 
pleased  for  forty  years. 

During  that  time  they  set  up  govern- 
ments after  the  pattern  of  our  own,  at 
least  on  paper,  with  a  chief  magistrate 
chosen  for  a  fixed  term,  a  legislative 
council  and  courts.  They  were  more 
advanced  in  civilization  than  any  other 
Indians  in  the  country,  tho  hardly  enough 
so  to  justify  the  name  by  which  they 
have  been  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
the  race.  The  expectation  upon  which 
these  transactions  were  based  was  that 
they  were  sufficiently  civilized,  so  that 
thus  isolated  they  would  go  on  under  the 
influence  of  our  example  to  the  attain- 
ment of  our  own  civilization  and  our 
Government  in  all  essential  characteris- 
tics. This  expectation  was  far  from 
being  realized,  for  during  that  time  they 
had  made  little  if  any  progress.     They 
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had  become  slaveholders  and  thereby 
made  all  labor  of  the  master  disreputa- 
ble, and  idleness  worked  its  natural  re- 
sults. A  few  grew  rich  while  the  less 
intelligent  many  in  consequence  grew 
poor.  Their  governments  in  all  depart- 
ments fell  under  control  of  these  same 
few,  who  used  them  for  their  own  gain, 
and  their  children  every  year,  for  lack 
of  training  and  proper  education,  fell 
back  of  their  parents  in  all  the  qualities 
essential  to  progress  in  civilization. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War 
they  had  made  but  little,  if  any,  progress, 
and  in  many  respects  their  condition  was 
less  hopeful  than  in  the  beginning.  They 
cast  in  their  fortunes  with  the  Confeder- 
ates during  the  war,  and  were  the  vic- 
tims of  spoliation  to  a  terrible  degree  by 
the  armies  of  both  sides.  At  its  end 
they  were  well  nigh  beggars,  stripped  of 
everything  valuable  and  wretchedly 
helpless.  We  then  entered  into  new 
treaties  with  them  with  some  modifica- 
tions of  the  old  ones,  not  changing,  how- 
ever, the  nature  of  their  title  to  their 
lands.  Slavery  in  the  Territory  was  abol- 
ished by  these  treaties  and  the  tribes 
stipulated  to  receive  their  freedmen  into 
perfect  equality  of  citizenship,  with  the 
right  to  an  allotment  of  a  specific  num- 
ber of  acres  of  their  land  whenever  their 
lands  were  allotted. 

On  this  new  basis  they  began  anew  in 
1866,  but  under  conditions  and  amid  en- 
vironments still  less  favorable  to  any  de- 
velopment of  well  ordered  governments. 
They  were  no  longer  isolated  from  out- 
side influences.  States,  as  well  as  these 
Indians,  had  moved  westward  and  were 
pressing  upon  their  very  borders.  Their 
lands  had  become  valuable  by  the  discov- 
ery of  vast  deposits  of  coal  and  other  ma- 
terial. Cotton  fields  of  great  extent  and 
promise  were  developing,  and  vast  areas 
of  grazing  lands  were  tempting  the 
herdsmen  of  Texas.  Tn  the  new  treaties 
they  had  consented  to  the  building  of 
a  railroad  from  north  to  south  across 
their  Territory,  and  the  Missouri,  Kansas 
&  Texas  road  was  built  through  its  en- 
tire length  from  the  north  to  its  southern 
boundary,  bringing  in  its  train  white  em- 
ployees at  every  station,  and  with  them 
all  necessary  supplies,  breaking  down  be- 
yond repair  all  treaty  obligation  to  ex- 
clude white  occupation.  Besides  all  this, 
white  labor  had  taken  the  place  of  slave 


labor.  In  short,  more  than  three  hun- 
dred thousand  white  non-citizens  had  un- 
der various  conditions  taken  up  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  Territory.  These 
people  had  no  legal  status  or  right  among 
them.  Some  were  there  on  invitation, 
some  had  come  as  hired  laborers,  and 
some  were  there  on  sufferance.  They  had 
come  to  stay,  and  the  obligation  of  the 
treaty  to  keep  them  out  had  become  a 
dead  letter.  Yet  these  three  hundred 
thousand  had  no  title  to  a  foot  of  land, 
had  no  voice  in  the  government  under 
which  they  lived,  and  no  protection  from 
its  officials  or  laws,  were  excluded  from 
its  courts  and  their  children  from  its 
schools.  They  built  towns  on  land  to 
which  they  had  no  other  title  than  a  per- 
mit of  no  legal  value,  for  which  they 
paid  tribute  to  some  irresponsible  holder, 
and  governed  them  as  best  they  could. 
Thirty  thousand  white  children  of  school 
age  were  being  left  without  any  other 
provision  for  education  than  such  as 
could  be  afforded  from  the  scanty  earn- 
ings of  the  pioneer.  Then  came  a  worse 
evil  into  their  midst.  The  Territory  be- 
came a  refuge  for  fugitives  from  the  jus- 
tice of  neighboring  States.  Warrants  of 
arrest  could  not  follow  them  across  the 
line,  and  no  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  of  law  required  their  extradition. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the 
deplorable  condition  into  which  these  ele- 
ments were  sure  to  plunge  the  Territory, 
from  which  its  government,  such  as  it 
was,  in  the  hands  of  comparatively  a 
handful  of  the  population,  could  have  no 
power  to  relieve  it.  And  we  had  bound 
ourselves  to  stand  aloof  and  not  interfere, 
whatever  might  take  place.  That  such  a 
government  should  exist  in  the  midst  of 
the  States  of  the  Union  independent  of 
us,  yet  under  the  same  flag,  was  an  im- 
possible anomaly  of  itself.  It  also  con- 
tained elements  of  discord  which  under 
any  circumstances  made  the  maintenance 
of  peace  and  orderly  government  within 
its  own  borders  for  any  length  of  time 
next  to  impossible.  It  had  become  peo- 
pled by  two  races  in  which  the  one  own- 
ing the  soil  and  having  control  of  all  the 
functions  of  government  was  to  the  other 
race  as  less  than  one  to  three,  making 
certain  sooner  or  later  an  outbreak  for 
relief,  violent  and  bloody,  like  all  other 
eon lliets  of  races  for  power. 

Under  these  conditions  it  was  that  in 
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1893  the  Government  felt  compelled  to 
undertake  the  removal  of  this  menace 
to  its  own  peace  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
Territory  itself,  by  an  effort  to  induce 
these  anomalous  governments  with  their 
communal  land  titles  to  exchange  them 
for  political  institutions  and  land  tenure 
in  harmony  with  our  own.  The  task 
was  to  obtain  their  consent  to  so  great 
and  radical  a  change,  for  all  these  condi- 
tions were  titles  vested  and  guaranteed 
by  treaty,  which  could  not  be  changed 
without  their  consent.  It  was  for  this 
purpose  that  the  Commission  was  created 
in  1893,  and  for  which  it  is  still  engaged. 

The  first  task  before  the  Commission, 
and  that  which  has  proved  the  most  diffi- 
cult, was  obtaining  agreements  with 
them  that  any  change  at  all  should  be 
made.  In  addition  to  the  traditional  per- 
tinacity with  which  the  race  clings  to  its 
own  customs  and  ways  it  encountered 
adverse  interests  and  business  invest- 
ments that  had  grown  up  and  been  fos- 
tered under  existing  governments,  as 
well  as  distrust  so  natural  and  constant 
in  all  negotiations  with  Indians  and  the 
difficulty  of  comprehension  of  the  full 
meaning  of  the  proposed  change.  A  re- 
cital of  details  would  not  be  profitable. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  after  repeated  fail- 
ures and  after  repeated  rejections  of 
agreements  signed,  sometimes  by  the 
tribes  and  sometimes  by  Congress,  agree- 
ments have  finally  been  signed  and  rati- 
fied with  the  Choctaws,  Chickasaws  and 
Seminoles,  providing  for  the  allotment 
of  all  their  lands,  except  such  as  are  re- 
served for  town  sites  and  public  uses, 
among  such  persons  as  shall  finally  be 
found  by  the  Commission  to  be  citizens, 
the  substitution  of  United  States  laws 
and  courts  for  those  heretofore  in  force 
in  these  tribes,  the  expenditure  of  their 
revenues  by  United  States  officers,  and 
the  supervision  of  their  schools  by  offi- 
cials appointed  in  Washington.  A  time 
in  the  future  is  also  fixed  in  each  when 
the  tribal  governments  shall  give  place 
altogether  to  governments  territorial  in 
character. 

The  Cherokees  and  Creeks  declined  to 
treat  with  the  Commission  at  all  for  a 
long  time,  till  the  patience  of  Congress 
was  exhausted  and  in  1898  a  law  was 
enacted  requiring  to  be  done  substantial- 
ly the  same  things  in  these  tribes  that 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  others,  ex- 


cepting the  allotment  of  their  land  in  fee, 
which  could  not  be  done  without  their 
consent.  Instead  the  Commission  was 
required  to  allot  the  use  of  the  surface 
only.  It  was  provided  that  any  change 
in  the  provisions  of  this  law  might  be 
effected  by  agreements  duly  ratified  by 
both  Congress  and  the  tribes  respectively. 
Accordingly  agreements  were  entered 
into  during  the  last  winter  with  both 
these  tribes  substantially  like  those  al- 
ready effected  with  the  others,  but  too 
late  to  be  ratified  before  the  adjournment 
of  Congress.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  be  duly  ratified  at 
an  early  day.  When  that  is  done,  there 
will  be  agreements  with  all  the  tribes  for 
the  changes  desired,  in  substantial  uni- 
formity in  all  essentials  and  in  harmony 
with  the  institutions  and  laws  of  the  ad- 
jacent States. 

These  agreements  require  much  work 
still  to  be  done  in  carrying  out  their  pro- 
visions. These  agreements  require  the 
Commission  to  allot  the  lands  of  the 
tribes  to  citizen  Indians  alone  and  make 
it  the  judges  of  the  question  who  are 
such  Indians,  subject  to  an  appeal  by  ag- 
grieved parties  to  the  United  States 
courts.  They  are  required  in  so  deter- 
mining to  strike  from  all  existing  citizen- 
ship rolls  all  names  in  their  opinion 
wrongfully  there,  to  add  all  names 
wrongfully  excluded  and  to  admit  all 
new  applicants  entitled,  in  their  opinion, 
to  citizenship  according  to  the  laws  and 
usages  of  the  respective  tribes.  This  re- 
quires of  them  a  judicial  determination 
on  evidence  offered  on  every  name  in 
the  whole  roll  of  citizens  in  all  the  five 
tribes,  about  which  there  is  question,  and 
on  all  new  names  of  applicants.  The  im- 
pression got  abroad  that  blood,  however 
attenuated,  without  regard  to  the  other 
requirements  of  the  laws  and  usages  of 
the  tribes,  entitled  one  to  admission  to 
citizenship.  Accordingly  crowds  of  ap- 
plicants came  from  all  the  adjacent 
States,  and  even  from  Northwestern 
States,  for  the  first  time  into  the  Terri- 
tory, claiming  citizenship  upon  some 
claim  of  Indian  blood  in  their  veins,  re- 
gardless of  residence  and  citizenship  else- 
where all  their  lives. 

The  Commission  was  compelled  to 
pass  judicially  upon  more  than  7,500 
such  claims  embracing  in  classes  and 
families,  relying  on  the  same  facts,  very 
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many  thousand  more  up  to  the  close  of 
the  last  fiscal  year.  In  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  these  cases  the  evidence  failed  to 
disclose  blood  enough  to  sustain  any- 
thing beyond  imagination  or  pretence. 
Through  all  this  maze  and  this  labor  the 
Commission  has  completed  the  roll  of 
the  Seminoles  and  nearly  so  of  the  Choc- 
taws  and  Chickasaws,  the  much  larger 
part  of  the  Creeks,  and  are  beginning  the 
like  work  among  the  Cherokees.  After 
this  they  are  required  to  allot  these  lands 
to  such  only  as  appear  on  these  rolls. 
But  this  is  to  be  done  in  a  manner  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  government  on 
the  reservations,  where  little  more  is  re- 
quired besides  setting  off  a  given  number 
of  acres  of  land  of  uniform  quality  to 
each  Indian  found  on  the  agency  roll  in 
such  part  of  the  reservation  as  seems 
best  to  the  allotting  Commissioner.  Such 
a  method  of  allotting  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory in  its  present  condition  would  be 
manifestly  unjust.  The  construction  of 
railroads  through  its  length  and  breadth, 
the  influx  of  300,000  non-citizens  building 
large  and  flourishing  towns,  and  inaugu- 
ratingbusiness  enterprises  of  great  impor- 
tance, and  the  discovery  of  coal  deposits  of 
great  value,  all  these  have  contributed  so 
to  unsettle  relative  values  that  the  great- 
est injustice  would  be  inflicted  if  allot- 
ment were  to  be  made  by  equality  in 
acres.  All  citizens  have  an  equal  right 
in  the  value  of  their  lands,  and  when  al- 
lotted that  equality  must  be  preserved. 
Yet  an  allotment  of  fifty  acres  near  a 
railroad  station,  or  near  the  town  of  Ard- 
more  or  Muskogee,  or  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  working  coal  mine,  would  be 
worth  more  than  one  of  two  or  three 
hundred  acres  situated  in  some  parts  of 
the  Territory.  Therefore  it  is  required 
that  allotment  shall  be  made  by  equality 
of  value  as  near  as  possible,  taking  into 
consideration  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  lo- 
cation and  all  other  elements  of  value,  so 
that  when  completed  each  allottee  will 
have  his  equal  share  in  value  without  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  acres. 

This  just  requirement  has  imposed 
upon  the  Commission  the  most  difficult 
and  perplexing  of  all  its  labors.  It  re- 
quires a  personal  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions affecting  the  value  of  every  acre 
of  land  in  a  Territoryas  large  as  the  State 
of  Indiana,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  service  in 
such  an  adjustment, and  an  instinct  to  dis- 


tinguish between  real  and  fancy  values. 
This  has  been  its  endeavor  in  its  efforts 
to  discharge  this  important,  but  exceed- 
ingly difficult  portion  of  their  duty.  They 
have  completed  that  work  also  in  the 
Seminole  country,  so  that  now  all  prelim- 
inaries to  final  allotment  to  the  members 
of  that  tribe  are  completed.  The  final 
allotment  there  will  be  commenced  at  an 
early  day.  In  the  Creek  and  the  Choc- 
taw and  Chickasaw  tribes  good  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  same  work,  and  its 
completion  there  also  is  near  at  hand.  It 
will  be  undertaken  in  the  Cherokee  tribe 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  force  now  en- 
gaged elsewhere  can  be  liberated  for  that 
purpose.  There  is  much  other  detail  con- 
nected with  this  work  which  it  would  be 
neither  interesting  nor  instructive  to  re- 
count here.  What  has  been  described 
will  enable  the  conference  to  form  an  es- 
timate of  the  character  and  progress  of 
the  work. 

That  so  much  time  has  been  spent  by 
the  Commission  and  such  care  taken  in 
matters  preliminary  to  final  allotment 
has  arisen  from  the  belief  that  a  just  and 
wise  system  of  land  tenure  is  the  basis 
upon  which  the  superstructure  of  a  pros- 
perous State  must  ultimately  arise,  and 
the  conviction  that  any  misstep  here 
would  be  attended  with  irreparable  in- 
jury. It  has,  therefore,  been  the  especial 
endeavor  of  the  Commission  that  no  mis- 
take in  these  preliminaries  which  it 
could  avoid  should  jeopardize  success. 
It  is  now  carrying  on  the  work  under 
conditions  more  favorable  and  encourag- 
ing than  at  any  time  heretofore.  A 
great  change  has,  since  the  beginning, 
come  over  the  attitude  toward  them  and 
their  work  of  the  people  most  affected 
by  it.  Distrust  has  disappeared  and  op- 
position ceased.  In  their  place  hearty 
co-operation  of  those  influential  in  the 
control  of  affairs  is  helping  to  push  on 
the  work.  Most  able  and  earnest  men 
are  at  the  head  of  their  respective  gov- 
ments,  giving  effective  aid  in  securing  a 
wise  and  speedy  solution  of  the  difficult 
problems  before  them.  Within  a  few 
weeks  past  the  chief  magistrates  of  two 
of  these  tribes,  the  Chickasaws  and 
Creeks,  have  delivered  their  annual  mes- 
sages to  their  respective  Legislative 
Councils,  treating  largely,  and  in  the 
most  hopeful  tone,  of  their  future,  and 
urging  wise  measures  in  view  of  the  new 
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Conditions  confronting  them.  These 
messages  would  well  become  the  Govern- 
ors of  the  oldest  of  the  States  in  the  pro- 
priety and  ability  as  well  as  temper  and 
style   in   which   they  presented   matters 


concerning  the  welfare  of  their  people. 
The  guidance  of  such  men  is  full  of 
promise  that  statehood  in  the  near  future 
is  sure  to  come  to  a  Territory  so  rich  in 
all  the  elements  of  a  healthy  growth. 

Pittsfield,  Mass. 


The   Story    of  a    Story. 


By  Albert  Lee. 


T 


HE  editor  sat  at  his  desk,  lazily  sort- 
ing the  week's  manuscripts.  He 
was  smoking  his  after-luncheon 
cigar  and  humming  quietly  as  he  glanced 
at  the  various  superscriptions,  watching 
unconsciously  for  any  familiar  handwrit- 
ing or  postmark.  Presently  there  was  a 
sharp  rap  at  the  door,  followed  almost 
immediately  by  the  entrance  of  the  as- 
sistant art  editor,  who  bore  every  out- 
ward appearance  of  being  extremely  an- 
noyed. 

"  What's  up  now?  "  asked  the  editor. 

"  I'm  in  a  hole,  Leighton,"  replied  the 
assistant.  "  I  can't  get  anything  out  of 
Von  Beck." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  Von  Beck?  " 

"  Sprained  his  ankle,  or  fell  off  his  bi- 
cycle, or  something — I  don't  know  !  He's 
a  week  late  with  that  illustration  for 
Forbes's  story,  and  the  plates  for  that 
form  have  to  be  cast  the  first  of  next 
week.  Here  it  is  Wednesday,  and  he 
sends  word  he's  laid  up."  The  assistant 
art  editor  waved  his  arms  in  a  gesture 
of  despair. 

"  He  does  not  work  with  his  feet,  does 
he?"  asked  Leighton. 

"  I  wish  he'd  work  a  little  with  his 
head.  I  sent  Johnny  up  with  a  note  this 
morning,  and  he  brought  it  back  un- 
opened. The  janitor  had  orders  not  to 
let  any  one  up  to  see  Von  Beck." 

"  Well  ?  "  queried  Leighton,  patiently. 

"  Well,  what  shall  I  do?  I'd  go  up  and 
haul  him  out  of  bed  myself,  if  I  could,  but 
I  can't.  Chapman's  away,  and  I've  got 
to  stay  here  in  the  office.  There's  no  use 
sending  any  more  boys  up.  Suppose  we 
throw  out  Forbes's  story,  and  put  in  that 
article  on  toadstools — isn't  this  the  toad- 
stool season?  " 

"  Rot,  Mac,"  retorted  Leighton.  "  You 
know  we  can't  throw  out  Forbes.     I'd 


rather  print  the  story  without  the  illus- 
tration. But  can't  we  get  a  hook  on  Von 
Beck  some  way?  He  ought  to  be  able 
to  finish  the  drawing  in  bed." 

"  Of  course,"  answered  Mac,  "  if  any- 
body could  go  up  there  and  pound  the  im- 
portance of  it  into  his  Dutch  head." 

Leighton  looked  with  a  pained  expres- 
sion at  Mac,  and  then  gazed  thoughtful- 
ly out  of  the  window.  A  gentle  breeze 
was  shaking  the  leaves  of  the  potted  ge- 
raniums on  the  tenement  fire-escape 
across  the  way. 

"  You  are  not  very  busy  this  afternoon, 
are  you  old  fellow  ?  "  resumed  Mac,  per- 
suasively. 

"  Nothing  but  manuscripts,"  answered 
Leighton,  turning  from  the  geraniums. 

"  Why  can't  you  chase  up  to  Von 
Beck's?  You  could  take  a  batch  of  that 
stuff  along  with  you,  and  read  it  on  the 
elevated." 

Leighton  turned  in  his  chair,  and 
asked : 

"  Where  does  Von  Beck  live?  " 

"  Ninety-something  street,"  said  Mac, 
with  alacrity.  "  I'll  find  out,"  and  he 
rushed,  shouting  for  his  stenographer, 
down  the  little  passage  that  led  to  his 
own  department.  Leighton  sighed  and 
picked  up  a  pile  of  long,  thin  envelopes. 
He  snapped  a  heavy  rubber  band  around 
them,  put  on  his  coat,  and,  taking  his 
straw  hat,  strolled  out  into  the  hallway, 
where  Mac  was  fuming  and  expostulat- 
ing with  a  weary  looking  young  woman 
who  had  spent  two  minutes  of  vain 
search  for  Von  Beck's  address  among  the 
B's.  Then  Mac  seized  the  book  himself, 
and  scrawled  the  house  and  street  num- 
ber on  a  piece  of  paper. 

Leighton  walked  slowly  through  the 
narrow  streets  and  across  the  City  Hall 
Park  to  the  elevated  railroad  station,  and 
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ensconced  himself  by  an  open  window, 
in  one  of  the  double  seats  of  the  rear  car 
of  the  train.  It  was  comparatively  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  there  were  few 
other  passengers.  He  pulled  out  an  en- 
velope, opened  the  manuscript,  and  set 
to  work  reading  slowly,  unconscious  of 
his  surroundings.  As  he  finished  his 
study  of  each  contribution,  he  made  a 
cabalistic  mark  upon  the  envelope,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  clerk,  and  replaced  it  in 
the  bundle  on  his  lap. 

As  the  train  drew  uptown,  the  cars 
filled  slowly,  and  finally  at  Fourteenth 
street  some  one  took  the  seat  next  to 
Leighton.  He  merely  glanced  in  that  di- 
rection, saw  that  it  was  a  young  woman 
in  a  pink  shirt-waist  and  a  sailor  hat, 
moved  a  little  closer  to  his  window,  and 
proceeded  with  the  reading  of  the  story 
that  her  approach  had  interrupted.  It 
was  evidently  not  to  his  taste,  for  he  soon 
began  glancing  rapidly  over  the  last  few 
typewritten  pages,  then  folded  the  pa- 
per, marked  the  envelope  and  started  on 
the  next.  He  was  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  his  neighbor  was  stealing  furtive 
glances  over  his  shoulder,  but  this  did 
not  annoy  him — she  was  welcome  to  such 
information  as  her  curiosity  might  ac- 
quire from  his  rapid  turning  of  the  pages. 
He  read  steadily  and  scratched  here  and 
there  with  his  blue  pencil,  and  looked  oc- 
casionally out  of  the  window  to  keep  his 
bearings.  He  disposed  of  several  articles 
on  scientific  and  social  subjects,  which 
did  not  seem  to  interest  his  neighbor 
very  much,  for  she  turned  to  her  after- 
noon paper ;  but  when  he  picked  up  the 
only  blue  envelope  in  the  pack,  addressed 
in  a  heavy,  rectangular  hand,  he  noticed 
that  she  folded  the  "  extra  "  into  a  tight 
roll,  and  assumed  a  position  so  erect  that 
she  could  easily  look  over  his  shoulder  on 
to  the  page  in  his  hand.  These  things 
he  remembered  afterward.  At  the  time 
he  was  merely  conscious  of  a  slight  jar- 
ring against  his  elbow. 

The  manuscript  was  neatly  typewrit- 
ten, and  he  turned  to  it  with  pleasure,  af- 
ter the  strain  of  deciphering  that  last  es- 
say on  "  Esoteric  Buddhism."  It  was  a 
love  story,  and  he  smiled  unconsciously 
at  the  conventional  way  in  which  it 
opened.  His  neighbor  moved  distinctly 
closer  to  him.  with  a  kind  of  little  jump. 
He  turned  his  head  slightly,  and  she 
looked  quickly  out  of  the  windows  on  the 


far  side  of  the  car.  Leighton  proceeded. 
It  was  about  a  man  and  a  woman  who 
had  not  seen  each  other  for  many  years ; 
they  had  loved  in  the  early  days,  and  the 
man  was  now  trying  to  pick  up  the  lost 
threads — "  to  rekindle  the  old  fire." 
Leighton  again  smiled  when  he  came  to 
that  expression,  and  as  he  paused  on  the 
paragraph  he  was  distinctly  conscious 
that  his  neighbor's  weight  was  largely 
resting  on  his  left  shoulder.  He  stole  a 
glance  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye,  and 
made  sure  that  she  was  intensely  inter- 
ested in  his  manuscript.  He  wondered 
why.  It  was  a  poor  story,  as  stories  go ; 
he  had  no  idea  of  accepting  it.  It  was 
decidedly  below  the  average  in  plot  and 
construction ;  yet  there  was  something  in 
the  style  that  he  liked.  He  thought  the 
author  might  do  better  work  after  a  time. 
All  these  ideas  flashed  through  his 
editorial  mind  as  he  read.  He  knew  he 
was  not  interested  in  the  story,  and  un- 
der ordinary  circumstances  he  would 
have  skimmed  rapidly  over  the  remain- 
ing pages ;  but  he  was  strangely  con- 
scious that  his  neighbor  was  absorbed  in 
it,  and  it  occurred  to  him  to  let  her  read 
it  through.  If  she  was  interested  in  it, 
why  would  not  the  average  reader  be  in- 
terested likewise?  He  wondered  if  the 
average  reader  really  did  enjoy  that  kind 
of  sentimental,  almost  maudlin,  rubbish. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  magazine  read- 
ers are  women,  he  argued,  and  here  was 
a  woman  who  might  be  considered  to 
represent  the  tastes  of  that  seventy-five 
per  cent.  Leighton,  therefore,  deter- 
mined to  try  the  story  on  the  dog,  and, 
turning  the  pages  slowly,  he  noted  his 
neighbor's  interest.  Now  that  he  was 
alert  he  could  feel  her  every  move.  She 
leaned  forward,  or  sat  erect,  as  the  mild 
intricacies  of  the  plot  unwound  them- 
selves. At  one  point  a  very  respectable 
old  joke,  which  had  been  put  into  the 
hero's  mouth,  brought  a  smile  of  recog- 
nition to  Leighton's  lips,  and  he  saw  in 
the  mirror,  across  the  car,  that  the  young 
woman  positively  beamed,  and  even 
seemed  to  color.  He  made  a  mental  note 
about  old  jokes  in  general.  The  senti- 
mentalism  grew  more  intense  as  the 
pages  turned;  the  lover  pleaded,  the 
woman  spurned  him,  the  moon  came  up, 
soft  strains  of  music  "  flitted  across  the 
silent  air,"  and  the  young  woman  in  the 
pink  waist  gripped  her  newspaper,  caught 
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her  breath  and  turned  almost  half  around 
toward  Leighton.  He  surmised  that  she 
had  read  faster  than  he,  and  was  watch- 
ing to  note  the  effect  upon  him  of  that 
last  chaotic,  heartrending  paragraph. 

He  folded  the  manuscript  slowly,  con- 
scious as  he  did  so  that  the  weight  on  his 
left  shoulder  was  gradually  removed. 
He  made  some  hieroglyphics  on  the  back 
of  the  envelope,  and  as  he  did  so  the 
guard  shouted  his  station  from  the  door- 
way. Leighton  gathered  up  his  papers, 
rose,  stole  a  quick  glance  at  his  neighbor, 
and  started  for  the  door  just  as  the  train 
pulled  into  the  station.  He  had  seen  that 
the  girl  was  not  bad  looking,  and  her 
eyes  shone  with  suppressed  excitement. 
Leighton  began  to  doubt  his  editorial 
judgment,  and,  as  he  walked  toward  the 
stairway,  he  determined  to  seek  another 
opinion  on  that  story. 

Just  then  some  one  laid  a  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  he.  turned  to  find  himself  face  to 
face  with  the  young  woman  of  the  car. 
She  was  blushing,  but  she  looked  up  at 
him  with  an  air  of  quiet  determination. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  she  began,  "  I 
hope  you  will  not  think  me  too  presum- 
ing, but  I  simply  could  not  help  speaking 
to  you.  I  could  not  miss  the  opportu- 
nity. I  saw  you  reading  the  story,  and  I 
felt  I  must  ask  you  about  it." 

These  words  were  rattled  out  as  fast 
as  she  could  speak  them.  She  paused, 
breathless.     Leighton  smiled. 

"  What  is  it  that  I  can  tell  you  about 
the  story?"  he  asked.  "To  be  perfect- 
ly frank,  I  noticed  you  were  interested  in 
it  on  the  train.  Perhaps  you  will  an- 
swer some  questions  for  me,  too,"  and  he 
led  the  way  to  one  of  the  benches  on  the 
platform  and  asked  her  to  sit  down. 

"  I  hope  you  did  not  think  I  was  dread- 
fully rude  to  look  over  your  shoulder  that 
way,"  she  began,  "  but " 

"  Not  at  all,"  laughed  Leighton. 
"  That  was  natural.  It  was  entirely  par- 
donable." 

"  Yes,  it  was,"  she  said,  "  because  I  am 
Miss  Ida  Barker." 

Leighton  looked  at  her  with  a  pleasant 
but  perfectly  blank  expression.  He  did 
not  see  the  connection.  He  had  never 
heard  of  Miss  Barker.  He  felt  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  he  ought  to  have  known  at 
once  who  Miss  Barker  was.  The  young 
woman  looked  at  him  as  if  she,  too,  felt 
that  he  ought  to  have  known.     If  she  had 


said  she  was  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, or  the  President  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.,  she  would  have  offered  him  some 
ground  on  which  to  base  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding; but  the  name  Barker  con- 
veyed absolutely  nothing  to  Leighton. 
Besides  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  find  Von 
Beck.  He  was  about  to  tell  Miss  Bark- 
er that  he  was  pleased  to  meet  her,  when 
she  resumed : 

"  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  really 
think  of  the  story?" 

"  That's  just  what  I  should  like  to 
have  you  tell  me,"  he  replied. 

"  But  what  good  would  that  do?  "  she 
asked.  "  What  difference  does  it  make 
what  I  think  of  my  own  story  ?  " 

"  Your  story?  "  exclaimed  Leighton. 

"  Yes,  my  story.  I  just  told  you  I  was 
Miss  Barker." 

Leighton  stared  at  her  for  a  moment ; 
then  a  great  light  burst  upon  him.  He 
jerked  the  blue  envelope  out  of  the  pack- 
age, opened  the  manuscript  quickly  and 
saw  written  across  the  top  of  it  Miss 
Barker's  full  name  and  address.  He  col- 
ored slightly,  and  said: 

"  I  had  not  connected  you  with  the 
story  at  all,  Miss  Barker.  In  fact,  this  is 
the  first  time  I  have  looked  at  the  au- 
thor's name.  How  very  odd  that  you 
should  have  caught  me  in  the  act  of  read- 
ing it."  Then,  with  a  smile,  "  Do  you 
think  it  is  altogether  fair  to  hold  up  a 
defenseless  editor  in  this  way  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  not,"  she  admitted,  "  but  I 
thought  if  you  did  not  want  the  story, 
you  could  give  it  back  to  me  now,  and 
that  would  save  you  the  trouble  of  mail- 
ing it  and  of  writing  me  one  of  your 
complimentary  little  fibs.  Besides,  it  is 
not  often  that  one  gets  a  real  live  editor 
into  one's  hands,  just  fresh  from  one's 
own  manuscript." 

"  Very  true,"  said  Leighton,  looking 
vacantly  at  the  blue  envelope.  His  con- 
fidence in  his  editorial  judgment  was  re- 
turning. He  felt  better.  Miss  Barker, 
after  all,  was  not,  as  he  had  imagined,  a 
representative  of  the  great  class  of  mag- 
azine readers.  She  had  turned  out  to  be 
the  most  prejudiced  audience  he  could 
have  had.     He  gave  a  little  sigh  of  relief. 

"  It  is  not  usually  a  profitable  under- 
taking," he  began,  "  to  tell  an  author,  es- 
pecially a  woman,  the  truth  about  her 
literary  work ;  but  if  you  will  assume  the 
responsibility,   I   will   tell   you   honestly 
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wherein  lie  the  faults  and  the  merits  of 
your  story." 

"  I  will  assume  the  entire  responsibil- 
ity," she  replied,  eagerly,  "and  consider 
it  a  privilege." 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Leighton,  and 
he  at  once  proceeded  to  give  Miss  Bark- 
er a  little  impromptu  lecture  on  the  art 
of  short-story  writing.  He  was  earnest 
and  forceful  in  his  manner,  and  she  lis- 
tened attentively.  She  did  not  like  some 
of  the  things  he  said  about  her  work,  but 
she  could  see  that  they  might  be  true.  He 
praised  what  he  had  liked  in  her  story, 
even  more  than  it  deserved,  and  then  he 
gave  her  a  few  words  of  advice  on  her 
future  work. 

"  Don't  be  too  ambitious,"  he  said. 
"  Leave  to  others  to  write  about  heroes 
and  heroines  who  love  and  die.  Write 
of  what  you  know  about,  and  see  before 
you.  Remember  that  there  is  force  in 
simplicity.  Don't  lay  the  color  on  too 
thick.  Tell  your  little  tale,  and  the  color 
will  find  its  way  in  of  itself.  You  have 
no  idea  how  many  people,  all  over  the 
country,  are  cudgelling  their  brains  for 
intricate  plots,  when  they  would  add 
vastly  to  the  wealth  of  literature  if  they 
would  only  write  of  the  simple  things 
they  see  before  them.  Believe  me,  you 
can  make  a  better  story  out  of  what  you 
yourself  have  been  doing  to-day  than  you 
can  with  the  antics  of  two  love-sick  pup- 
pets of  your  imagination.  Gather  your 
material,  so  far  as  you  can,  from  real  life ; 
then  dress  it  to  suit  your  fancy.  Yet 
don't  get  confounded  by  that  old  fallacy 
that  fact  is  stranger  than  fiction.  It  is 
not.     The  startling  stories  served  up  to 


us  as  facts  are  the  ones  most  cleverly 
coated  with  fiction.  Use  your  imagina- 
tion, but  don't  let  your  imagination  use 
you.  If  you  are  going  to  tell  me  the 
story  of  the  day's  events,  pick  out  the  sa- 
lient points,  and  make  them  a  trifle  more 
prominent  by  a  little  justifiable  exaggera- 
tion. Just  as  an  actor  is  made  up  with 
paint  for  the  glare  of  the  footlights,  so 
should  fact  be  assisted  by  fiction  before  it 
is  submitted  to  the  light  of  public  scru- 
tiny." 

Leighton  feared  he  might  be  growing 
eloquent,  and  broke  off  his  lecture  abrupt- 
ly. He  slid  the  manuscript  into  the  blue 
envelope,  and  handed  it  to  Miss  Barker. 
Then  he  rose  and  said  he  must  go.  She 
thanked  him  and  hoped  she  had  not  taken 
too  much  of  his  time ;  but  she  felt  as  she 
spoke  that  her  manner  was  affected  and 
distant.  She  was  not  thinking  of 
Leighton — she  was  thinking  of  what  he 
had  said.  He  put  her  on  a  train.  Then 
he  hastened  for  the  dilatory  Von  Beck. 

About  two  weeks  later  another  long 
blue  envelope  found  its  way  to  Leighton's 
desk.  He  recognized  the  handwriting  on 
it  and  ripped  it  open,  expecting  to  find  a 
revision  of  the  love  story.  But  the  man- 
uscript bore  a  different  title.  A  little 
note  slipped  out  of  its  folds: 
"  Dear  Mr.  Leighton  : 

"  I  have  followed  your  advice  about  writing 
of  things  I  know  and  have  seen.  I  have  ac- 
cepted your  suggestion  about  using  the  events 
of  one  of  my  own  days.  Perhaps  you  will  re- 
member the  day. 

"  Sincerely  yours, 

"  Ida  Barker." 

Except  for  the  introduction  and  a  few 
corrections  by  the  editor,  this  is  the  story. 

New  York  City. 
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In    Saecula    Saeculorum. 

By  John  Swinton. 


HE  stars  shine  as  ever  they  shone; 

Orion's  belt  is  as  of  old; 
The  sun  and  moon  wot  not  of  time ; 
Hie  Pleiades  their  course  aye  hold. 


The  world  is  young  as  in  the  first  drift ; 

It  whirls  as  it  whirled  eons  away; 
Summer  and  winter  come  as  they  came; 

Forever  the  change  from  night  to  day. 


Grow   forests  and   flowers  as  erst  they  grew 
Their  fragrance  and  life  yet  fresh  as  of  yore; 

Naught  held  they  of  fortune  or  history, 
Man's  life  or  time's  store. 

Man,  too,  is  yet  green  as  at  first; 

He  bears  not  the  years  of  his  sires ; 
His  life  is  renewed  child  by  child; 

He  kindles  the  primitive  fires. 
Ni  w  Yokk  City. 


A    Holiday    on    Popocatepetl    Volcano. 


By  Edward  Page  Gaston. 


DURING  my  residence  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  I  had  often  desired  to  make 
the  ascent  of  Popocatapetl,  whose 
bold,  snowy  prong  upstands  as  the  domi- 
nant  feature   of   the   great   range   hem- 
ming in  the    vast    valley.      Opportunity 
came  in  the  month  of  September,   1894, 
when  my  friend,  Professor  Frederick  W. 
Taylor,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska, 
was  visiting  me.     We  would  attempt  to 
reach  the  highest  point  of  the  volcano,  a 
feat  not  infrequently  attempted,  but  rare- 
ly accomplished.     It  was  to  be  a  three 
days'  trip,  and  we  outfitted  from  the  lit- 
tle Indian  village  of  Amecameca,  near 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.     So  far  as  we 
could,  we  were  to  ride  up  the  peak,  and 
we  selected  wiry  mountain  ponies  from 
the  assortment  that  the  acute  Mexicans 
proffered  for  the  purpose.    A  third  ani- 
mal bore  our  three  days'  provisions   and 
other    supplies.     Three    Indian    guides 
were  secured ;  deep-lunged  and  well  leg- 
ged brigands  they  were,  well  inured  to 
the  toils  and   dangers  of  tropic  moun- 
taineering   and     versed     in     the     ways 
of    the    storms    which    swirl    and    crash 
about  the  lofty  battlements  we  had  es- 
sayed to  scale.     Swinging  along  easily 
through  the  maguey  plantations,  we  were 
soon  on  the  rise,  and  for  all  the  day  rode 
through    the    thinning    forests    and  up- 
lands watered  by  the  snowy  trickles  from 
above.     As  darkness  was  coming  down 
we    reached    night-camp    in    the    form 
of  a  poor  hut  called  El  Rancho  de  Tlam- 
acas,  standing  in  the  pines  under  timber 
line. 

Popocatepetl  is  intermittently  mined  for 
the  stores  of  sulphur  found  in  its  roaring 
throat,  and  here  the  hardy  miners  used 
to  live  when  delving  in  the  menacing  cra- 
ter. When  the  Spaniards  pressed  through 
from  the  Gulf  coast  early  in  the  sixteenth 
century  they  turned  this  sacred  moun- 
tain against  its  own  worshiping  people, 
for  from  the  sulphur-bearing  crater  they 
secured  new  means  for  gunpowder-mak- 
ing when  ammunition  was  low  in  the 
fierce  fights  which  they  pressed  against 
the  lake  built  capital  of  the  Moctezumas. 


The  means  for  comfort  in  this  miserable 
hut  were  practically  none,  and  yet  we 
were  glad  even  of  its  leaky  roof  and  airy 
sides  against  the  nip  of  the  night  air, 
flowing  down  from  the  vast  refrigeration 
above.     Our  guides  builded  a  small  fire 
in  the  middle  of  the  earthen  floor,  and 
we  all  made  a  supper  of  smoky  chocolate, 
hard  bread  and  tinned  fish,  after  which 
we  two  saddle-racked  passengers  mum- 
mied up  in  our  blankets  for  the  best  com- 
fort which  the  knifing    drafts    and    the 
hard   floor   would   allow    for   the   brief 
remnant  of  the  night  remaining  before 
the  early  morning  start  for  the  summit. 
Indian-like,   the  guides    did    not    lie 
down,  but  huddled  in  blankets  over  the 
faltering  fire,  as    they    stretched    long, 
skinny    claws    into    the    flicker    of    the 
flames,  and  talked  in  awed  monotones  of 
the  dangers  of  the  morrow,  and  elabo- 
rated their  superstitions    on    the    dread 
powers    of    the    place.     The  natives  of 
those  parts  hold  that  Popocatepetl  is  a 
vent  from  the  regions  of  the  damned, 
and  that  all  sorts  of  uncanny  influences 
exhale  from  those  abodes  of  the  burning. 
For  one  thing,  they  hold  that  when  night 
shakes  its  dark  mantles  over  the  earth 
there  come  stealing  out  from  this  inferno 
evil  spirits  and  devilish  genii  to  sow  the 
seeds    of    sin    and    to    foment    discord 
among   the  dwellers  of  the  earth ;  and  it 
is  held  that  these  evil  spirits  resent  any 
intrusion  upon  their  dread  domain,  and 
will  fling  fierce  attack  upon  intruders. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  superstitious  guides 
might  be  right  in  their  beliefs,  for  at 
about  the  hour  of  midnight  there  came 
roaring  down  upon  us  one  of  those  sud- 
den storms  peculiar  to  these  high  regions 
in  the  rainy  season.  When  its  hight  was 
reached,  we  seemed  in  the  midst  of  a 
drunken  frenzy  of  malignant  hate, 
hurled  against  us  as  an  enemy.  The 
winds  hooted  and  howled  up  and  down 
the  passes,  the  thunders  roared  and 
crashed  in  rending  cannonades,  the  light- 
nings flamed  and  flared  in  fitful  flashes, 
and  the  winds  romped  and  raved  in  a 
wild  wrestle  with  our  frail  camp,  as  if  to 
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pluck  up  it  and  us,  to  pitch  all  into  the 
yawning  barrancas.  Rain  and  hail  came 
whirling  down  as  if  each  drop  and  ball 
were  rifled  and  on  destruction  bent,  and 
altogether  it  was  a  night  of  such  uncan- 
ny terrors  as  one  may  not  covet  again. 
This  storm  added  to  the  toiling  dangers 
of  the  undertakings  before  us,  for  the 
rain  froze  as  it  fell.  At  4  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  we  rode  our  ponies  out 
into  the  unmooned  and  dense  stillness  of 
the  night,  the  trail  was  treacherous  in 
ice.  For  the  most  of  the  way  there  was 
no  special  danger,  but  it  was  nerve-fray- 
ing when  the  trail  skirted  the  marge  of 
a  treacherous  sink,  into  whose  unknown 
depths  we  knew  that  a  hoof-slip  at  cer- 
tain trying  moments  would  send  pony 
and  rider  rolling  and  plunging  to  an  un- 
known fate. 

Leaving  the  last  frayed  flutter  of  vege- 
tation behind,  we  came  into  the  shifting 
slides  of  ashes,  sand  and  scoria  spewed 
forth  by  the  vast  angers  of  the  volcano 
in  its  past  eruptions,  and  this  made  hard 
going  for  the  mounts,  whom  we  cruelly 
burdened.  They  sunk  fetlock  deep  and 
more  into  the  arid  muffle,  through  which 
they  dragged  heavy  hoofs  as  they  pulled 
upward  with  many  strainings.  They 
heaved  pitifully,  groaned  over  the  air 
which  did  not  satisfy,  and  we  might  have 
dismounted  from  sheer  pity  for  their 
dumb  distress,  had  we  not  thought  of  the 
worsening  times  in  store  when  these 
quivering  mounts  were  to  fail  us  and 
we  by  necessity  push  afoot  into  higher 
and  ever  thinning  atmosphere.  So  the 
unsparing  quirt  was  laid  upon  their 
flanks  in  our  necessity  of  getting  out  of 
them  the  last  pound  of  power  before  our 
own  keener  punishments  were  begun. 

As    the    half-hours    wore    away    the 


morning  came,  as  the  sun  swung  out 
of  the  eastern  seas  of  night.  We  looked 
upon  the  miracle  of  the  morn,  without  a 
fleck  of  cloud  or  film  of  mist  to  obscure 
a  whit  of  that  full  glory.  The  clouds 
were  far  below  us  now,  low  banked  and 
drowsy  in  the  passes  of  the  high  hills, 
where  they  looked  like  white-fleeced 
flocks  laid  down  for  quiet  slumber  in  the 
shelter  of  a  kindly  shepherd's  fold.  As 
the  breeze  of  the  morning  came  waft- 
ing in  from  off  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  an 
hundred  miles  away,  these  sleeping  herds 
slowly  bestirred  themselves,  and  then 
wandered  out  through  the  gateways  of 
the  hills  for  their  daily  ranging  on  the 
pastures  of  the  skies. 

At  6  o'clock  in  the  morning  our  ponies 
could  be  pushed  no  further,  for  we  then 
were  on  the  edge  of  the  unmelting  fields 
of  snow  and  ice  at  an  altitude  of  more 
than  14,000  feet  above  the  tide  level. 
From  where  we  stood  we  looked  across 
the  leagues  of  shimmer  upon  the  icy 
flanks  of  mighty  Ixtaccihuatl  lined  in 
black  with  the  rugged  rocks  which  once 
hissed  and  spat  their  way  in  fiery  lava 
floods  from  the  now  ice-choked  crater  of 
that  huge  fireless  chimney.  One  of  the 
phenomena  of  Ixtaccihuatl  is  a  well-de- 
veloped glacier. 

An  extra  guide,  who  had  come  along 
for  that  purpose,  started  back  with  our 
fagged  horses,  to  wait  at  the  hut  far  be- 
low our  return  from  the  summit ;  and 
then  our  two  remaining  guides  prepared 
their  passengers  for  the  real  toil  of  the 
undertaking.  Nature  is  given  to  strange 
abuses  of  its  sovereignty  over  these  high 
demesnes,  and  a  life  might  easily  be 
snuffed  out  by  defying  its  peculiar 
powers.  In  fact,  we  then  were  standing 
at  Las  Cruces,  where  two  rude  wooden 
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crosses  told  of  the  loss  of  human  lives 
there,  after  the  fashion  of  marking  such 
catastrophes  in  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
tries. Ordinary  clothing-  and  foot  cov- 
ering1 is  impossible  by  the  cold  and  other 
handicaps.  Before  leaving  the  hut  in  the 
early  morning  we  had  removed  our 
shoes,  and  the  guides  had  wound  our  feet 
in  several  yards  of  manta,  or  cotton  cloth, 
the  unlovely  swaddling  reaching  half 
way  to  the  knee.  Around  our  gouty 
looking  feet  there  was  furthermore 
wound  several  yards  of  heavy  twine,  and 
upon  the  bottom  was  bound  a  tough  hide 
sole  or  gnarache,  crossed  many  times  by 
cords  to  give  us  thus  a  better  purchase 
upon  the  slippery  banks  of  snow  and  on 
the  icy  slides.  Our  feet  were  graceful 
as  a  badly  packed  sack  of  oats  or  like 


blister  to  the  skin  and  peeling  off  on  the 
nose  and  cheeks. 

It  is  a  long  way  up  Popocatepetl. 
When  they  were  young  men  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  Generals  Grant  and  Buckner 
tried  the  ascent,  but  were  beaten  out 
about  4,000  feet  from  the  summit  and 
gave  it  up.  The  rancho  where  we  passed 
the  first  night  is  about  12,700  feet  above 
the  sea ;  the  lower  crater  entrance  is 
17,200  feet,  and  to  make  even  this  we  had 
to  travel  from  our  camp  at  Tlamacas  a 
distance  equal  to  the  hight  of  Mount 
Washington,  more  than  half  of  it  in  re- 
gions of  perpetual  snow.  No  trees  are 
above  the  13,000  feet  level,  and  vegeta- 
tion is  entirely  frosted  out  700  feet 
higher. 

The  real  toil  was  now  beginning  for 
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those  clattering  wooden  boots  they  wear 
in  Holland.  Means  for  the  protection  of 
the  face  and  hands  were  of  necessity 
elaborate.  Aside  from  the  cold,  the  ac- 
tinic or  radiated  rays  of  the  sun  have  a 
powerful  burning  effect  when  they  come 
into  one's  face  from  the  glister  of  the 
snows  and  ice.  They  will  burn  the  flesh 
as  by  a  grill  if  it  is  not  protected  against 
their  chemical  searing,  and  so  we 
smeared  face  and  neck  in  vaseline,  with 
an  after  plaster  of  saleratus,  as  a  pro- 
tection. Black  goggles  helped  to  ease 
the  glare,  a  wide-brimmed  sombrero  was 
on  the  head,  and  over  this  all  was  drawn 
a  heavy  black  veil.  Even  with  all  of 
these  protections  we  did  not  escape  the 


us,  for  beyond  this  14,000  feet  point 
there  loomed  nearly  4,000  feet  more  in 
sheer  altitude,  and  to  cover  this  we  must 
travel  twice  that  distance  by  the  tacks 
and  detours  we  were  compelled  to  make. 
Of  the  two  guides  who  were  to  take  us 
up,  one  unswung  from  his  shoulder  a 
widely  bladed  ice  axe,  and  began  to  gash 
out  hand  and  foot  holds  in  a  zig-zagging 
trail,  while  the  other  remained  behind  to 
catch  and  support  us  if  necessary.  The 
oxygen  steadily  diminished  until  finally 
the  air  was  but  one-half  its  normal  dens- 
ity, and  the  spasmed  lungs  and  hammer- 
ing heart  added  their  anguished  testi- 
mony to  the  reeling  brain  and  burning 
eyes  in  the  loud  protests  nature  gave  as 
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warning  of  grave  dangers.  Staggering 
on  for  a  few  steps  at  a  time,  we  wore  out 
the  ferocious  hours,  until  the  full  goal 
was  reached,  after  nine  hours  from  the 
morning  start.  Sinking  in  a  half  doze 
of  exhaustion,  we  aroused  after  a  time, 
took  some  food  and  drink  and  getting  to 
feet,  we  braced  against  the  sweeping 
gales  of  the  high  air  depths  to  look  about 
us. 

We  were  on  the  Pico  Mayor,  the  lof- 
tiest jut  of  Popocatepetl,  17,775  feet 
above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico;  and  nearly 
two  miles  below  us  were  the  clouds, 
where  another  tropic  thunder  storm  was 
booming  out  its  reverberations  along  the 
high  courts  as  it  lashed  the  lower  earth 
in  rain.  Through  the  rents  in  the  clouds 
far  below  we  saw  dimly  a  patch  of  white, 
meaning  the  City  of  Mexico  we  had  left, 
with  its  third  of  a  million  of  people,  and 
on  the  other  side  was  Puebla,  ninety 
miles  distant  from  the  capital,  but  both 
readily  discerned  with  the  same  sweep  of 
the  eye.  All  around  the  great  horizon 
the  ranks  and  regiments  of  the  hills 
were  marshaled  up  as  in  a  battle  array, 
but  none  of  their  white-hooded  chieftains 
shouldered  so  high  as  the  great  general 
on  whose  forefront  we  stood. 

Then  a  jarring  rumble  came  from  un- 
der a  cliff  near  by,  and  groping  to  its 
brink  we  looked  full  into  the  mighty  maw 
of  the  fiery  mountain.  Out  of  its  smoke- 
misted  depths  there  came  a  sullen  boom ! 
boom !  boom !  like  the  exhaust  of  some 
monstrous  enginery  of  the  earth-depths, 
as  the  volcano  snored  and  snorted  out  its 
strangling  furies,  struggling  for  a  new 
outbreak,  to  again  roar  down  upon  the 
hated  world  below  in  fiery  floods  and 
pelting  death.  The  last  destructive  erup- 
tion occurred  in  1802,  but  there  is  a  con- 
stant danger  of  another.  Out  of  several 
great  nostrils  there  fumed,  as  we  looked, 
sulphurous  smoke  and  pestilential  gases, 
and  dank  vapors  sweated  forth  through 
many  steaming  pores,  which  just  about 
the  rim  of  the  vent  make  the  black  ashes 
and  rocks  unbearably  hot.  The  crater 
is  eight  hundred  feet  at  its  greatest 
depth,  and  a  third  of  a  mile  in  diameter; 
yet  its  flaming  furies  cannot  hold  against 


the  opposing  cold  of  that  high  altitude, 
so  an  unmclting  mail  of  snow  and  ice 
hoods  the  mountain  in  all  but  just  about 
the  fervent  crater,  and  in  places  cloaks 
the  giant  for  nearly  5,000  feet  down  its 
sides. 

Previous  to  starting  upon  our  three 
days'  trip  we  made  preparations  for 
coasting  down  the  snow  and  ice  pack  on 
an  improvised  toboggan,  a  unique  under- 
taking which  one  would  need  to  travel 
far  to  match  in  the  way  of  a  curious  ad- 
venture. The  guides  had  brought  along 
strong  petatcs,  reed  platted  mats,  for  this 
exciting  purpose,  and  my  guide  and  I 
consented  to  lead  the  way  in  the  perilous 
undertaking.  At  the  point  we  selected 
the  shoulder  of  the  volcano  dropped  away 
rapidly,  but  the  course  seemed  fairly 
clear  if  we  could  but  guide  the  crazy 
craft  with  our  alpenstocks  to  evade  some 
menacing  juts  of  rock  and  also  to  keep 
out  of  the  clutch  of  a  yawning  barranca 
away  to  the  left.  Pushing  off,  we  moved 
slowly  at  first,  until  gravity  got  its  grip 
upon  us,  when  we  ripped  and  hissed 
down  the  mountain-side  with  speed  in- 
creasing each  moment.  The  keen  wind 
buzzed  and  burred  at  the  ears  as  it 
reached  out  a  pursuing  arm  and  smote 
us  with  angry  lashings,  and  the  spiteful 
ice  splinters  flying  up  before  us  like  tiny 
javelins  cut  at  the  face  until  the  blood 
oozed.  The  wild  race  swung  us  down 
and  down  the  periled,-  dazzling  stretches 
for  the  few  tense  minutes  which  ap- 
peared a  small  eternity,  but  at  last  we 
came  to  a  sudden  stop  in  the  slush  snow 
down  where  the  earth  warmth  could 
reach  up  and  claim  its  own. 

Reeling  to  feet  upon  drunken  limbs, 
and  a  bit  blanched  by  it  all,  I  looked  up 
the  mighty  slide  to  see  that  my  compan- 
ion and  his  guide  were  safely  following. 
My  eye  traveled  all  the  way  up  which 
we  had  toiled  through  suffering  hours, 
and  then  coasted  down  in  but  about  as 
many  minutes.  Then  my  sight  turned 
upon  the  gracious  forests  and  green  up- 
lands in  the  glad  world  below,  leaving 
old  Popocatepetl  severely  muffled  in  its 
monarch  ermine  of  the  snows  to  still  sen- 
tinel the  Toltec  ages. 

New  York  City. 
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SLANG,  even  to  the  most  fastidious 
among  us,  is  an  occasional  diver- 
sion. Most  of  us  use  it,  and  we 
ourselves  think,  with  admirable  economy, 
and  fine  discrimination.  There  are  very 
few,  and  those  generally  wanting  in  hu- 
mor, possibly  in  various  other  of  the  loft- 
iest intellectual  attributes,  who  discard 
slang  altogether.  Let  this  all  be  granted, 
and  yet  the  case  of  the  average  young  col- 
lege man  remains  flagrant.  He  is  ut- 
terly without  conscience  in  this  matter. 

The  fact  is  that  our  college  boys  em- 
ploy slang  so  freely  that  their  conversa- 
tion becomes  a  species  of  patois,  unintelli- 
gible to  those  around  them,  and  one  can- 
not help  the  apprehension  that  by  the 
time  their  diplomas  are  due  the  youths 
will  have  forgotten  even  those  few  finer 
shadings  of  their  mother  tongue  which 
belong  by  right  to  their  seldom  too  high- 
ly equipped  class. 

Since  the  slang  expressions  are  here, 
and  some  of  us  are  philologically  in- 
clined, we  have  resolved  to  attempt  to 
trace  a  few  of  them  at  least  to  their 
sources,  if  they  have  any.  A  decent  ped- 
igree gives  even  to  a  homely  dog  a  cer- 
tain dignity.  Some  of  these  expressions 
lend  themselves  readily  to  investigation. 
Others  are  more  difficult. 

Among  the  plainly  derived  ones  is  the 
favorite  "  corker."  One  can  hear  with 
the  mind's  ear  the  explosion  with  which 
the  cork  evacuates  the  champagne  or 
soda  bottle,  and  gets  the  impression  of 
force  which  the  speaker  intends. 

Almost  as  expressive  is  "  the  limit."  In 
a  recent  summer  house-party  of  young 
men  was  a  youth  addicted  to  photog- 
raphy. One  evening  his  brother  rushed 
up  to  the  photographer's  den  with  the 
news  that  a  certain  Mrs.  A.  was  below, 
with  her  young  lady  daughter.  It  was 
met  with  cold  disdain,  and  the  suggestion 
that  there  were  entertainers  enough  and 
to  spare  already  in  the  parlor. 

"  Oh,  come  now !  "  expostulated  the 
brother.  "  You're  the  one  the  girl  wants 
to  see,  Ben — you  know  you  are.  She 
thinks  you  are  a  pippin.  Buck  up  now ! 
Hustle  on  your  glad  rags  and  come, 
down." 

"  No,"  said  Ben,  doggedly,  "  she's  the 
limit," 


Another  rather  neat  phrase  is 
"  grouchy."  This,  too,  has  some  sort 
of  an  historic  basis.  More  commonly, 
the  youth  who  has  an  attack  of  old  fash- 
ioned crossness  is  said  to  "  have  a  grouch 
on."  If  he  is  playing  a  game  pretty  well, 
we  understand  that  he  is  commended 
when  we  hear  shouted  the  words, 
"  Snappy  work !  "  We  comprehend  that 
"  a  windy  drooler  "  is  one  who  is  unduly 
verbose.  If  we  are  told  that  a  youth  is 
in  "  flossy  "  attire,  it  conveys,  as  is  in- 
tended, a  sense  of  shining  splendor.  That 
a  youth  who  unwarrantably  appropriates 
another's  property  is  said  to  "  pinch  " 
it,  seems  not  undescriptive.  That  "  a 
sour  "  or  a  "  lemon  "  is  a  sharp  thrust,  is 
legitimate  enough;  and  we  do  not  object 
violently  when  a  pretty  girl  is  called  "  a 
queen,"'  "  a  pippin,"  "  a  daisy,"  or  "  a 
bird."  We  must  allow,  too,  that  endless 
repetitions  are  not  unfitly  designated  as 
occurring  "  steen  "  times,  and  we  admit 
that  occasionally  things  really  do  "  jar  " 
us. 

Certain  other  words  and  phrases  have 
not  so  clear  a  claim  to  consideration. 
Thus,  there  is  the  common  and  disagree- 
able "  nutty."  A  "  nutty  "  person  ap- 
pears to  be  one  who  is  more  or  less  dazed 
or  demented,  and  seems  to  be  applied  by 
young  persons  of  both  sexes  to  their  par- 
ents when  those  eccentric  and  irrational 
individuals  differ  from  their  children  on 
matters  of  personal,  usually  financial, 
policy.  Possibly  the  fact  that  a  nut's 
kernel  is  hidden  by  a  shell,  may  explain 
this  apparently  mongrel  and  uncompan- 
ionable word.  Another  unaccountable 
and  highly  objectionable  term  is  "  josh- 
ing," meaning  to  twit  or  rail  at.  Some 
appeal  to  English  classic  literature  in  de- 
fense of  this  word,  and  insist  that  it  is 
found  in  or  before  the  Elizabethan  com- 
edies, but  a  fairly  thorough  search 
through  several  such  "  classic  "  composi- 
tions has  as  yet  failed  to  reveal  it.  The 
popular  "  nifty,"  savors  of  "  Alice  in 
Wonderland,"  but  is  as  yet  no  more  com- 
prehensible on  that  account.  "  Quite  the 
goat,"  applied  when  one  person  becomes 
the  object  of  concentrated  joking  or 
other  attention  in  the  line  of  "  horsing  " 
(another  repulsive  word),  is  also  of  hazy 
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Now  it  may  happen  to  these  well- 
brought-up  (supposably)  youths,  of 
whom  we  know  a  large  number  who  are 
about  to  graduate  from  a  famous  col- 
lege, that  they  will  really  wish  some  time 
to  express  themselves  strongly  and  cor- 
rectly. They  may  have  to  make  a  speech 
before  others  than  their  college  mates — 
or  they  may  "  draw,"  as  they  say,  an  in- 
vitation to  write  some  article  which  thev 
will  really  feel  that  they  must  write,  and 
yet  which  requires  a  different  set  of  terms 
from  those  which  they  habitually  use. 
One  of  these  "  nifty  "  youths,  on  his  feet 


before  some  august  assembly,  will  be 
likely  to  make  "  sloppy  "  work  of  even  a 
little  speech ;  or  he  will  be  "  phased  "  or 
"  fussed,"  or  will  fail  to  have  his  "  nerve 
with  him  "  (in  this  case  a  vocabulary) 
when  he  tries  to  write  his  little  piece. 

But  if  you  should  dare  to  advance  such 
"  preachy  "  doctrines  as  these  to  your 
merry  young  college  friends,  they  would 
laugh  immoderately,  and  tell  you  to 
"  forget  it ;  "  that  you  are  "  talking  in 
bunches,"  or  that  you  are  "  the  windiest 
drooler  that  ever  happened." 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Unitarians    and    Universalists. 

By  Edward  Everett  Hale,   D  D. 


THE  relations  of  these  two  commun- 
ions, in  the  mechanical  forms  of 
what  is  called  "  organization,"  il- 
lustrates again  the  comparative  unim- 
portance of  intellectual  doctrines  in  such 
affairs.  Just  as,  to  any  outsider,  it  is 
hopeless  to  explain  any  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  "  United  Presbyterian 
Church  "  and  the  "  Old  Line  Presbyte- 
rian Church,"  it  is  quite  hopeless  to  de- 
fine the  distinction  between  Unitarians 
and  Universalists.  What  is  at  least 
amusing  is,  that  to  the  outsiders — I  do 
not  say  the  outside  barbarians — to  the  av- 
erage American,  who  knows  little  about 
either  communion,  and  probably  cares 
less — there  is  no  distinction.  Both  names 
begin  with  U.  Both  bodies  are  sneered 
at  by  "  evangelical  "  journals,  so-called. 
And  in  practice  they  are  regarded  in 
thought  and  conversation  as  one  concern. 

But  most  of  the  people  who  handle 
the  machinery  of  organization  do  not 
see  this — do  not  yet  quite  know  it.  The 
religious  newspapers,  the  printing 
houses,  the  divinity  schools  are  different. 
The  ministers  do  in  practice  exchange 
pulpits,  and  as  each  communion  receives 
to  the  sacraments  anybody  who  wants  to 
come,  of  course  they  "  fellowship  "  each 
other — to  use  for  once  a  disgusting  word 
which  has  no  origin  and  no  meaning. 

At  the  recent  biennial  meeting  of 
the  National  Unitarian  Conference,  and 
the  triennial  meeting  of  the  National 
i  rniversalisl  Convention,  a  really  genuine 
effort  has  been  made  which  will  at  the 
least  relieve  the  position  of  some  of  its 


absurdities,  and  as  we  hope  bring  about 
more  vigorous,  because  more  closely 
combined,  effort  for  the  kingdom.  By  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Unitarians  a 
strong  commission  was  appointed  to  con- 
fer with  any  committee  appointed  by  the 
Universalists,  as  to  methods  of  co-opera- 
tion in  the  work  of  the  two  churches. 
"  That  they  may  walk  together  "  is  the 
fine  phrase  of  the  old  covenants  of  the 
New  Englanders,  and  the  Unitarians 
really  hope  that  that  will  prove  practica- 
ble. Nine-tenths  of  the  delegates  at  the 
Universalist  conference,  which  met  the 
next  week,  showed  that  they  thought  so 
too ;  and  that  conference  appointed  a 
strong  commission  for  consultation  with 
ours. 

There  is  great  hope  that  something 
practical  may  come  of  this.  Even  if  you 
have  to  maintain  two  sets  of  newspapers, 
two  of  reviews,  two  of  theological 
schools,  and  two  sets  of  colleges,  where 
there  is  one  and  only  one  theory  of  re- 
ligion, it  seems  clear  that  you  might  have 
close  union — "  co-operation  "  is  a  good 
word — in  the  publishing  of  tracts  and 
their  distribution,  in  the  printing  of  hymn 
books,  and  the  establishment  of  churches 
in  new  towns,  or  in  distant  lands.  It 
does  seem  too  absurd  to  build  two 
churches  side  by  side,  in  some  village, 
with  two  congregations  supporting  two 
ministers,  two  choirs  and  two  Sunday- 
schools,  with  two  missionary  societies, 
where  the  object  of  each  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  object  of  the  other. 

RoXIU'KY,    M  tss 
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An  American  Anthology* 

The  name  "  anthology  "  has  a  fine 
smack  of  Greek  flavor ;  the  scholarly 
reader  feels  a  mood  of  ancient  freshness 
steal  over  him  when  the  zest  of  Arca- 
dian fruit-blooms  and  the  perfume  of 
Hybla  are  renewed  by  the  word.  The 
GreekAnthology  may  be  but  a  vague  tra- 
dition, even  in  our  schools ;  we  may  be 
forsaking  the  old  paths  of  sound  learning 
for  the  commercial  values  of  a  practical 
neology ;  yet  still  when  we  would  have 
the  very  essence  of  what  is  best  in  litera- 
ture we  confidently  turn  to  the  master  of 
that  spirit  which  descends  from  the  far 
past,  bringing  with  it  a  thigh-burden  of 
pollen  dust  from  all  the  song-flowers  that 
have  bloomed  since  Homer's  day.  Mr. 
Stedman  is  such  a  master.  Not  we  of 
America  alone,  but  the  lovers  of  true  lit- 
erature all  over  the  world,  have  found 
him  out  and  given  him  the  right  to  lead. 

In  his  American  Anthology  Mr.  Sted- 
man has  gleaned  the  field  of  our  ooesy, 
gathering  freely,  even  copiously,  but  with 
marvelous  discrimination  considering  the 
state  of  our  literary  development  and  the 
vast  confusion  of  our  poetical  publica- 
tions. One  might  lightly  think  the  task 
of  choosing  a  bookful  of  representative 
American  verse  not  difficult.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  easy  for  a  novice ;  but  a  large- 
ly endowed  and  competent  critic  like  Mr. 
Stedman  has  not  the  tyro's  confidence  in 
a  mere  jumble  of  flowers,  weed-tops, 
burs  and  twigs  when  a  bouquet  is  in 
question.  Here  is  something  worth  do- 
ing by  a  true  poet,  a  master  critic  and  a 
patient,  svmpathetic  lover  of  song  for 
song's  sake,  like  Meleager.  Mr.  Sted- 
man felt  the  beauty,  the  weight  and  the 
tangled  difficulties  of  his  undertaking, 
and  so  gave  himself  ample  time.  The 
result  shows  that  he  did  not  overestimate 
his  fitness  for  this  work,  which  adequate- 
lv  crowns  the  beautiful  monument  to 
American  art  formed  by  his  preceding 
volumes. 

It  is  an  exquisite  pleasure  to  read  Mr. 

*An  America-*  Anthology.  1787-1899.  Selections 
Illustrating  the  Editor's  Critical  Review  of  Ameri- 
can Poetrv  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Edited  by 
Admuvd  Clarence  Stedman.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Company.    $3.50. 


Stedman's  "  Introduction,"  which 
breathes  the  comforting  aroma  of  ripe 
and  mellow  scholarship.  He  surveys 
his  field  with  a  vision  made  sure  by  long 
and  loving  practice.  Here  and  there  he 
lets  fall  a  critical  remark  which  on  the 
instant  grips  one's  sense  of  what  is  best 
and  suggests  a  new  turn  away  from  worn 
views  and  threadbare  appreciations  into 
a  fresh  enjoyment  of  the  inspiration,  the 
comprehension  and  the  craftsmanship  of 
the  poet. 

In  its  scope  this  Anthology  is  liberal  to 
a  degree.  Certainly  the  dead  poets  of 
America  are  fully  represented,  and  the 
living  ones  have  nothing  to  complain  of. 
What  strikes  the  critical  mind  most  for- 
cibly, after  a  rapid  run  through  the  large 
volume,  is  the  wealth  of  really  noble  po- 
etry presented ;  and  then  the  wide  range 
of  it !  Almost  every  form  known  to  Eng- 
lish verse  is  here,  and  the  subjects  are  as 
various  as  thought  itself.  Of  course,  the 
larger  part  is  faulty,  touched  heavily 
with  crudeness  and  affected  by  the  in- 
fluence of  English  models  which  we  have 
consciouslv  or  unconsciously  imitated.  A 
surprisingly  large  number  of  pieces,  how- 
ever, by  almost  unknown  singers,  strike 
upon  the  critical  ear  with  the  force  of 
genius.  Our  American  masters,  Bryant, 
Poe.  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
Lowell  and  Whittier,  stand  apart  with 
their  splendid  offerings.  Here  Mr. 
Stedman  has  chosen  well  under  the  worst 
of  difficulties,  an  embarrassment  of 
riches.  He  had  to  leave  out  some  fa- 
vorite lyrics,  for  space  was  limited,  but 
what  he  put  in  could  not  have  been 
spared.  From  Bryant,  Poe  and  Whit- 
tier the  selections  are  admirably  man- 
aged, so  are  those  from  Longfellow.  We 
feel  most  forcibly  Mr.  Stedman's  prac- 
ticed and  well  nigh  unerring  judgment 
in  the  selections  from  Emerson  and 
Whitman.  In  the  case  of  Whitman  es- 
pecially, the  strain  was  dangerous  in  the 
direction  of  running  with  the  hounds,  so 
to  say ;  but  our  critic  kept  his  head ;  he 
made  the  vital  discrimination  between  the 
false  note  and  the  true.     Aristotle  said : 

61b  ph<pvoi<5  >'/  Troi?/TiK/}  ear/v  /}  /mviKov. 

Whitman  had  the  true  imperious  joy  of 
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the  Muses ;  but  he  was  hag-ridden  by  the 
frenzy  of  uninspired  egotism,  which  near- 
ly always  forced  him  into  a  false  and  vul- 
gar jargon-chase.  Few  of  his  pieces 
can  be  by  any  reasonable  rule  classed 
with  the  flowers  of  song.  All  of  these 
debatable  few  Mr.  Stedman  has  in- 
cluded in  his  selection,  and  by  these  it 
would  be  well  to  know  Walt  Whitman. 

The  American  Anthology  shows  the 
singular  barrenness  of  the  South  in  po- 
etry up  to  the  beginning  of  our  Civil 
War.  The  chains  of  slavery  were  real- 
ly heaviest  on  the  white  people.  No 
sooner  did  the  war-hammer  knock  them 
off  than  a  voice  like  Lanier's  shook  the 
semi-tropical  air  with  a  genuine  South- 
ern strain,  and  a  new  and  magically 
charming  choir  was  formed.  Poe,  we 
say,  was  a  Southener ;  but  in  what  line  of 
Poe's  poetry  do  we  find  the  vox  loci? 
He  was  and  still  remains  our  most  orig- 
inal genius ;  yet  he  was  not  even  Ameri- 
can in  the  sap  and  substance  of  his  ge- 
nius. 

After  leaving  the  selections  from  the 
masters,  whose  portraits  are  grouped  in 
the  frontispiece,  we  do  not  bid  farewell 
to  high  song  and  the  spirit  of  true  art. 
The  fact  is  that  in  the  midst  of  a  really 
great  chorus  we  cannot  separate  the  di- 
vine voices.  The  happy  critic  who  shall 
live  in  the  far-off  coming  day,  when  a 
safe  perspective  shall  distinguish  clearly 
the  striking  individuals  and  groups  of 
our  golden  period,  will  revel  in  a  very 
wonderful  treasure  of  poetry  worth  ap- 
preciating, and  have  the  exquisite  pleas- 
ure of  using  Mr.  Stedman's  great  book, 
as  we  now  use  the  Greek  Anthology,  to 
light  the  way  toward  just  and  adequate 
measurement  of  our  many  charmingly 
American  and  fresh-voiced  singers. 

We  have  not  space  to  go  into  the  de- 
tails of  this  anthology.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  demand  for  minute  criticism.  It  will 
please  all  of  Mr.  Stedman's  friends  to 
know  that  the  false  modesty,  which 
withheld  from  his  "  Library  of  American 
Literature  "  every  trace  of  his  own  work, 
has  been  cast  aside,  and  we  here  proper- 
ly have  a  valuable  selection  from  Mr. 
Stedman's  poetry.  This  anthology 
would  have  been  as  sadly  incomplete 
without  it  as  would  have  been  the  Greek 
Anthology  bereft  of  Meleager's  own 
haunting  contributions. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  part  of 


the  work  with  notable  craftsmanship.  In 
our  necessarily  limited  examination  of 
the  text  we  have  found  no  errors ;  but  in 
the  "  Index  of  Poets  "  Bayard  Taylor's 
name  is  referred  to  page  721,  when  the 
number  should  be  271.  Perfect  exact- 
ness is  desirable  in  a  work  of  permanent 
interest  and  value,  like  this ;  for  not  a  li- 
brary in  America  will  dare  be  without  it, 
and  it  will  be  studied  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  few  other  works  can  command.  It 
is,  and  will  long  remain,  the  broad  gate- 
way to  the  flower-land  of  American 
poesv. 

'Jl 

China's  Only  Hope.* 

In  one  of  the  most  profound  papers 
presented  before  the  recent  Ecumenical 
Conference  on  Foreign  Missions,  held  in 
this  city,  Prof.  George  William  Knox, 
D.D.,  speaking  of  Confucianism  and  its 
relation  to  the  history  of  China,  said : 

"  Think  not  that  China  has  existed  for  2,500 
years  without  some  truth  to  bind  her  to  God." 

These  words  forced  themselves  on  our 
attention  as  we  looked  over  this  book, 
which  is  in  some  respects  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  that  has  ever  been  pre- 
sented to  the  public.  It  was  written  soon 
after  the  close  of  the  war  with  Japan,  and 
represents  the  conviction  of  one  of  the 
most  influential  men  in  China.  It  met 
with  an  enthusiastic  reception  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  copies  were  distributed. 
and  it  is  probable  that  to  its  influence 
was  largely  due  the  revolution  carried 
through  by  the  Empress  Dowager,  who 
saw  that  the  old  regime  was  doomed. 

No  one  can  read  it  without  realizing 
the  immense  power  that  has  underlain 
the  development  of  China  for  these  cen- 
turies, and  that  has  bound  her  great  pop- 
ulace together.  The  Viceroy,  of  whom 
a  sketch  has  already  been  given  in  the 
columns  of  The  Independent,  is  a  thor- 
ough Chinese.  There  is  not  a  particle  of 
the  foreigner  about  him.  He  believes 
in  China,  the  Chinese  people,  Chinese 
Government  and  the  Chinese  religion. 
He  believes  there  is  power  in  that  em- 
pire to  develop  a  nation  that  shall  be  a 
power  in  the  world  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  and  at  the  same  time  he  sees  more 

♦China's    Only     Mori'.      An   Appeal    by   Iter    Greatest 
Viceroy,  Chang  Chi-  Tung;  with  the  Sane/ion  of  (lie  !' 
Emptror.  KivanrSu      Translated  from  the  Chinese   Bdi 
tion  by  Samuel   I.  Woodbridjje.     Introduction  by  Griffith 
John,  D.D.     New  York:  F.  H.  RcvellCo.      „        _         . 
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clearly  than  many  a  foreigner  sees  the 
points  of  weakness  in  his  own  country 
and  where  there  is  necessity  for  change. 
There  is  something  pathetic  in  this  ap- 
peal, in  its  calling  upon  the  people  to 
rally  to  their  ancient  faith  in  support  of 
their  ancient  history  and  still  adapt  them- 
selves to  the  modern  needs.  There  is  no 
sparing  of  criticism.  The  fiercest  on- 
slaught possible  is  made  upon  those  of- 
ficials and  people  who  have  shown  them- 
selves proud  and  indolent,  with  no  dis- 
cernment, with  no  genuine  scholarship  or 
not  skilled  in  mechanics.  The  failure  in 
the  past  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  newer 
developments  abroad  has  resulted  in  the 
failure  to  be  represented  abroad.  Loyal 
as  the  Viceroy  is  to  the  olden  time  and 
custom  he  says  very  frankly  that  "  old 
custom  "  is  a  bugaboo,  a  "  password  to 
lying  and  deceit."  Similarly  he  says 
that  "  travel  abroad  for  one  year  is  more 
profitable  than  study  at  home  for  five 
years."  What  a  light  that  throws  upon 
the  whole  course  of  Chinese  develop- 
ment !  Equally  interesting  is  the  way  in 
which  the  veteran  statesman,  for  he  sure- 
ly deserves  the  term,  compares  his  own 
country  with  Japan :  "  The  diminutive 
country  of  Japan  has  suddenly  sprung 
into  prominence.  Ito,  Yamagata,  Ya- 
nomoto,  Mutsui  and  others  visited  for- 
eign countries  twenty  years  ago,  and 
learned" — what?  the  close  of  the  sen- 
tence is  perhaps  the  most  significant  of 
all — "  a  method  by  which  to  escape  the 
coercion  of  Europe."  Right  there  the 
Chinaman  shows  that  he  understands 
every  point  at  issue  and  realizes  that  the 
only  way  in  which  any  Asiatic  nation  can 
hope  to  withstand  the  tremendous  force 
of  European  extension  and  expansion  is 
by  studying  carefully  the  methods  of  that 
expansion  and  meeting  the  invader  with 
his  own  weapons.  And  it  is  because  this 
has  not  been  done  that  the  "  incompe- 
tencies are  not  supplied."  "  With  naught 
to  stimulate  the  mind,  harden  the  nature 
or  supply  the  deficiencies  there  seems 
nothing  left  " — and  we  can  understand  the 
sadness  with  which  the  words  are  writ- 
ten— "  for  China,  but  to  perish  miserably 
in  the  slough  of  despond  and  despair." 

Then  follows  the  question,  Who  is  suf- 
ficient for  these  things  ?  But  the  old  man 
is  by  no  means  discouraged.  He  points 
out  the  method — the  establishment  of 
schools,  and  by  schools  he  means  some- 


thing genuine,  not  "  the  eight-legged  es- 
say," if  desired  these  can  be  studied  at 
home,  but  what  is  wanted  in  the  schools 
is  history,  geography  and  the  govern- 
ment of  China.  Then  comes  the  topic  of 
the  reform  of  methods.  He  holds  that 
certain  principles  are  immutable,  but  the 
administration  of  laws  can  be  altered. 
The  religion  cannot  be  changed,  but  im- 
plements and  weapons  of  war  certainly 
can  be.  The  anti-reformers  he  divides 
into  three  classes :  ( 1 )  "  Conservatives 
stuck  in  the  mud  of  antiquity;"  (2) 
"  slow  bellies  of  Chinese  officialdom ;  " 
(3)  "  hypercritics." 

So  we  might  go  through  the  whole 
book,  which  is  not  large,  and  take  one 
point  after  another  and  show  its  power 
and  pertinency.  It  is  a  book  that  ought 
to  be  read,  and  unquestionably  will  be 
read  as  people  come  to  understand  its 
value.  The  writer  of  the  introduction, 
himself  a  fine  Chinese  scholar,  pays  a 
high  tribute  to  the  translator  for  his  skill 
in  rendering  the  thought  without  bind- 
ing himself  to  the  mere  words.  Whether 
indeed  the  result  of  the  whole  thing  is  to 
be  relied  upon  may  be  questioned.  Con- 
fucianism is  certainly  not  enough  to  bind 
China  together.  It  needs  something  of 
vital  power,  not  a  mere  ethical  principle. 
Yet  with  the  outlook  of  such  men  as  this 
veteran  Viceroy  it  cannot  but  be  that 
some  power  will  be  found  that  can  pre- 
serve and  develop  a  nation  of  such  a  his- 
tory. 

J* 

The  Distribution  of  Wealth.* 

Both  these  treatises,  while  formally 
devoted  to  political  economy,  are  essen- 
tially ethical  in  purpose.  In  each  case 
the  question,  What  is  just?  is  that  which 
especially  interests  the  author,  and  the 
answer  to  which  determines  his  theory 
of  distribution.  Both  writers  accept  the 
law  of  "  differential  rents,"  and  regard 
value  as  fixed  by  "  final  "  or  "  marginal  " 
utility.  Their  assumptions  and  princi- 
ples are  for  the  most  part  the  same,  but 
their  conclusions  are  as  wide  apart  as  the 
poles.  One  finds  the  present  distribu- 
tion of  wealth,  speaking  roughly,  all 
right ;  the  other  finds  it  all  wrong.  Such 

*  The  Distribution  of  Wealth.  A  Theory  of  Wages, 
Interest  and  Pro/its.  By  John  Bates  Clark.  New  York  : 
Macmillan  Co.     $3.00. 

The  Economics  of  Distribution.  By  John  A,  Hobson  . 
Same  publishers.     $1.25. 
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a  divergence  of  results  is  remarkable 
enough  to  arouse  curiosity ;  especially 
since  both  writers  are  very  careful  in 
their  reasoning,  and  thoroughly  familiar 
with  their  subject. 

The  purpose  of  Professor  Clark's 
book  is  to  prove  that  the  distribution  of 
the  income  of  society  is  controlled  by  a 
natural  law,  which,  if  it  worked  without 
friction,  would  give  every  agent  of  pro- 
duction the  amount  of  wealth  which  that 
agent  creates.  The  wages  of  the  la- 
borer are  what  he  has  produced,  and  in- 
terest is  the  product  of  capital.  In  or- 
der to  establish  this  proposition  it  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  assume  that  society 
is  "  static,"  or  unchanging.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  modern  societies  are  highly 
dynamic,  but  as  there  is  always  an  aver- 
age level  of  the  ocean,  so  there  are  laws 
of  social  activity  to  which  it  tends  to 
conform.  It  is  to  be  understood,  there- 
fore, that  Professor  Clark's  reasoning  re- 
lates to  a  hypothetical  condition  of  so- 
ciety, and  that  actual  conditions  may  fail 
to  conform  to  the  laws  which  he  formu- 
lates to  an  indefinite  extent  without  vi- 
tiating his  conclusions. 

Henry  George's  contention  that  wages 
are  fixed  by  the  product  which  a  man  can 
create  by  tilling  rentless  land  was  what 
first  led  Professor  Clark  to  seek  for  a 
method  by  which  the  product  of  labor 
everywhere  might  be  disentangled  from 
the  product  of  co-operating  agents.  The 
question  that  he  asked  himself  was 
whether  laborers  get  all  the  wealth  that 
they  produce,  or  only  a  part  of  it.  If 
they  get  only  a  part  of  it,  they  have  a 
right  to  be  revolutionists;  if  they  get  it 
all,  they  may  not  be  as  well  off  as  they 
wish,  but  they  cannot  charge  society  with 
injustice. 

As  above  stated,  Professor  Clark  finds 
that  laborers  do  get  all  that  they  pro- 
duce. Availing  himself  of  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  final  unit  of  the  supply  of  a 
commodity  is  the  price-making  part,  he 
contends  that  there  is  a  marginal  region 
where  wages  are  adjusted.  What  men 
get  in  this  region  sets  the  standard  of 
wages.  A  part  of  the  marginal  field  for 
labor  consists  of  waste  land,  but  a  larger 
part  is  afforded  by  no-rent  instruments 
of  the  other  kinds;  and  a  still  larger  part 
is  created  by  putting  the  entire  stock  of 
rent-paying  instruments  into  uses  for 
which  no  extra  rent  is  charged.       The 


owner  of  a  mill  may  increase  the  num- 
ber of  his  hands,  altho  the  product  of  the 
additional  laborers  affords  no  profit  to 
him,  but  goes  all  to  these  laborers.  Here 
we  find  the  standard  of  wages ;  it  is  the 
product  of  these  men  who  are  given  work 
by  an  employer  who  gets  no  profit  from 
it.  A  farmer  may  give  a  poor  man  a 
horse  whose  work  does  not  pay  for  his 
keeping,  a  condemned  harness,  and  a 
cart  which  it  is  unsafe  to  use  longer,  and 
with  these  valueless  equipments  and  a  bit 
of  worthless  land,  the  laborer  engages  in 
the  production  of  wealth.  He  may  not 
produce  a  great  deal,  but  he  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  solving  the  problem  of 
wages.  The  amount  of  his  product  "  cor- 
responds with  and  expresses  the  rate  of 
general  wages."  There  is  a  "  zone  of 
indifference  "  in  the  field  of  employment 
which  each  manager  controls ;  he  may 
employ  more  men  than  he  needs,  without 
either  losing  or  gaining.  Hence  the  law : 

"  Wages  tend  to  equal  the  product  of  mar- 
ginal labor ;  and  that  part  of  the  working 
force  which  occupies  a  zone  of  indifference  is 
thus  marginal."  Hence  also :  "  The  effective 
product  of  any  workman  must  be  equal  to  the 
absolute  product  of  a  man  who  is  within  the 
marginal  zone." 

This  explanation  is  certainly  ingenious, 
and  it  is  stated  by  the  author  with  the  ut- 
most sincerity.  But  it  is  open  to  the  very 
serious  objection  that  it  violates  the  def- 
inition of  the  economic  personality  who 
employs  labor.  No  doubt,  in  the  world 
as  it  is  many  employers  keep  men  who 
are  not  only  unprofitable,  but  are  also 
positively  expensive.  They  do  so  from 
kindness,  and  other  motives  than  the  de- 
sire of  gain.  But  Professor  Clark  is 
reasoning  of  the  static  condition,  in 
which  the  employer  is  defined  as  a  per- 
son directing  industry  so  as  to  make  a 
profit  from  it.  To  say,  as  Professor 
Clark  does,  that  "  motives  other  than  pe- 
cuniary interest  may  cause  employers"  to 
accept  new  men  that  are  offered  to  them," 
is  to  confound  this  definition  and  to  ren- 
der accurate  reasoning  impossible.  We 
cannot  extend  our  criticism  beyond  this 
point ;  but  the  whole  essay  will  doubtless 
command  the  attention  of  students  of 
economics. 

Mr.  Hobson's  arguments  are  advanced 
to  prove  that  all  processes  of  bargain 
ing  and  competition,  by  which  prices  are 
attained   and   the  distribution  of  wealth 
achieved,  are  affected  by  certain  elements 
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of  force  which  assign  "forced  gains"  and 
other  elements  of  "  economic  rent "  to 
the  buyers  or  the  sellers.  Hence  there 
must  be  a  large  fund,  like  the  monopoly 
and  differential  rents  of  land,  which  fur- 
nishes no  stimulus  to  voluntary  indus- 
trial energy,  and  which  can  be  taken  for 
public  service  by  taxation  without  injury 
to  industry.  His  discussion  of  the  mod- 
ern theories  of  capital,  rent,  etc.,  is  fas- 
cinating, and  his  reasoning  vigorous  ;  but 
the  subject  is  too  technical  for  examina- 
tion here.  Conceding  that  large  funds 
exist  as  a  result  of  monopoly  or  other  ad- 
vantage of  position,  it  is  a  prodigious 
leap  to  assume  that  such  injustice  will  be 
rectified  by  taxation.  Jt  is  notorious  that 
in  the-  city  of  New  York  the  rental  of 
land  has  been  in  many  instances  confis- 
cated by  taxation ;  but  hardly  any  one 
would  contend  that  the  application  of  this 
fund  to  the  support  of  a  horde  of  politi- 
cians, the  multiplication  of  useless  offices, 
and  the  payment  of  excessive  salaries, 
brings  us  nearer  to  any  ideals  of  justice 
except  those  of  Tammany  Hall. 

JH 

The  Cradle  of  the  Republic. 
Jamestown  and  James  River.  By  Lyon 
Gardiner  Tyler,  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  William  and  Mary,  Williams- 
burg, Va.  (Richmond,  Va. :  Whittet  & 
Shepperson.)  Here  is  a  book  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  those  who  like  to  gather  up 
the  scraps  of  local  history  pertaining  to 
places  of  particular  interest.  The  Is- 
land* of  Jamestown  and  the  banks  of 
James  River  offer  excellent  opportunities 
for  this  kind  of  historical  work,  which 
President  Tyler  is  thoroughly  fitted  to 
do,  and  has  here  done  to  fascinating  ef- 
fect. Maps,  pictures  of  old  mansions 
and  other  landmarks,  genealogy,  sketches 
of  important  personages  of  early  days, 
and  indeed  a  panorama  of  people,  places 
and  events,  make  the  book  one  of  those 
monographs  dear  to  all  lovers  of  well 
sketched  local  colonial  history. 

Life  in  Japan  as  Seen  Through  a 
Missionary's  Spectacles  in  the  Twi- 
light of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
By  Ella  Gardner.  ( Nashville,  Tenn : 
The  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Publish- 
ing House.  $1.50.)  Here  is  a  book  of 
missionary  life  in  Japan  as  full  of  infor- 
mation as  a  pudding  of  plums.     While 


the  interest  turns  chiefly  on  missionary 
work  and  the  experiences  of  mission- 
aries, there  is  a  strong  current  of  de- 
scriptive and  historical  statement  with  a 
plenty  of  incidents  and  bright  glimpses 
of  Japanese  life,  manners  and  modes  of 
thinking.  The  pictures  from  photo- 
graphs are  many,  and  they  give  an  im- 
mediate impression  of  the  people,  the 
country  and  the  peculiarities  of  both 
town  and  country.  It  is  from  a  book  like 
this,  intimate  in  style,  quite  unpretentious 
and  full  of  sincerities,  that  we  get  what  no 
consciously  artistic  writer  can  give  us — 
namely,  the  commonplace  and  everyday 
details  of  life.  The  descriptions  of 
school  life  and  methods  of  teachingare 
full  and  interesting,  so  likewise  are  the 
accounts  of  missionary  work  and  experi- 
ences. It  is  a  book  to  which  all  readers 
can  confidently  turn  for  a  large  amount 
of  useful  information  about  Japan  and 
Japanese   civilization. 

Cranmer  and  the  Reformation  in 
England.  By  Arthur  D.  Lines.  M.A. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.25.)  With  this  well  written  picture 
of  the  life  and  time  of  Cranmer  and  of 
the  Reformation  in  England,  the  Messrs. 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons  begin  a  new  se- 
ries of  books  on  "  The  World's  Epoch 
Makers,"  by  writers  who  have  made  the 
subjects  assigned  them  a  special  study. 
The  publishers  announce  that  the  series 
"  will  afford  a  valuable  guide  to  the 
study  of  the  leading  epochs  in  the  moral, 
intellectual  and  spiritual  development  of 
humanity."  If  we  may  judge  the  series 
by  the  present  compact  and  clearly  writ- 
ten essay,  with  its  chronological  tables, 
its  notes  and  its  excellent  index,  it  will 
fulfill  this  promise  in  every  respect.  The 
author  of  Cranmer  and  the  Revolution 
in  England  leads  off  with  attractive  com- 
mand of  his  materials.  He  gives  the  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  subject  in  a  nutshell. 

Helen  Keller  Souvenir  No.  2, 
1892-1899.  (Washington,  D.  C. :  Volta 
Bureau  for  the  Increase  and  Diffusion  of 
Knowledge  Relating  to  the  Deaf.)  The 
papers  printed  in  this  large  and  attractive 
souvenir  volume  are  published  in  com- 
memoration of  the  Harvard  Final  Ex- 
amination of  Miss  Helen  Keller  for  Ad- 
mission to  Radcliffe  College,  June  29th- 
30th,  1899.  Portraits  of  Miss  Keller  and 
her  teachers  accompany  the  text?-  which 
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includes  a  "  Preface,"  by  John  Hitz.  Su- 
perintendent; a  Chapter  on  "Instruc- 
tion," by  A.  Graham  Bell ;  a  paper  on 
"  Instruction  of  Helen  Keller."  by  her 
teacher,  Annie  M.  Sullivan  ;  "  First  Year 
of  College  Preparatory  Work."  by  Pro- 
fessor Oilman:  "Final  Preparation  for 
College,"  by  Merton  S.  Keith.  A.  15..  and 
a  "  Chronological  Statement  of  Studies," 
by  Miss  Keller  herself.  It  is  a  book  of 
great  interest  to  all  who  are  interested  or 
actively  engaged  in  teaching  the  blind. 

Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  and  the 
Precieuses.  By  Leon  H.  Vincent, 
(Boston:  Houghton,  .Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.00.)  In  this  little  hook  Mr.  Vincent 
gives  us  a  charming  short  study  of  the 
Hotel  de  Kamhouillet,  and  what  its  in- 
fluence was  upon  French  life  and  litera- 
ture. From  the  gracious  and  beneficent 
supremacy  of  Catherine  de  Yivonne  the 
study  passes  on  to  that  curious  and  in- 
teresting coterie  known  as  the  Precieuses. 
We  are  given  a  swift  and  telling  sketch 
of  the  men,  women  and  time  of  that 
transitional  period  of  literary  history. 
Students  will  find  the  little  book  a  good, 
comprehensive  review,  and  from  it  the 
general  reader  cannot  fail  to  receive  a 
valuable  impression.  Mr.  Vincent  evi- 
dently writes  con  amore,  and  is  himself 
a  trifle  touched  with  preciosity  ;  but  this 
does  not  hurt ;  it  rather  aids  his  work. 
WTe  have  found  his  book  both  charming 
and  valuable  as  a  piece  of  literary  his- 
torical study. 

The  Gentle  Art  of  Good  Talking. 
By  Beatrice  Knollys.  (New  York:  M. 
F.  Mansfield.  75  cents.)  The  art  of 
conversation  is  doubtless  neglected  in 
this  day  of  hurry  and  push,  and  we  doubt 
the  possibility  of  reviving  the  interest  in 
good  talk  as  it  existed  in  earlier  and 
more  leisurely  periods  of  civilization 
when  the  cultured  few  cared  less  for 
money  and  show  and  more  for  personal 
accomplishments  than  we  do  now.  Miss 
Knollys,  however,  has  written  a  little 
treatise  in  which  a  great  deal  of  good  ad- 
vice and  much  useful  information  are 
given  touching  "  the  gentle  art  of  good 
talking."  It  will  benefit  most  of  us  to 
read  her  pages  and  take  counsel  of  her 
genial  wisdom.  What  not  to  say.  as 
well  as  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it, 
should  be  welcome  to  every  mind.  This 
little  book  will  serve  the  student  in  his 


effort  10  train   hinwlf  in   readiness  and 
elegance  of  speech. 

The  Romance  of  Gilbert  Holmes. 
An  Historical  Novel,  by  Marshall  Mon- 
roe Kirkham.  (Chicago:  The  World 
Railway  Publishing  Company.  $1.50.) 
The  author  of  this  story  is  well  known  as 
a  voluminous  writer  upon  railroad  history 
and  management,  but  we  understand  that 
he  here  ventures  for  the  first  time  into 
the  field  of  fiction.  His  romance  has  a 
broad  current  and  flows  heavily  with  its 
burden  of  words,  words,  words.  The 
profusion  of  the  verbal  style  does  not. 
however,  interfere  with  the  story's  gen- 
eral interest.  Life  is  truthfully  depicted, 
and  the  scenes  somehow  seem  real. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis 
are  figures  in  the  large  picture- which 
represents  American  civilization  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  before  the  days  of  se- 
cession, back  as  far  as  Black  Hawk's 
time,  and  that  great  Indian  chief  is  one 
of  the  dramatis  personcc.  The  publish- 
ers have  issued  the  book  in  beautiful 
form. 

Animal  Life.  A  First  Book  of 
Zooloqx.  By  David  S.  Jordan,  M.S.. 
M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President  of  Le- 
land  Stanford,  Junior,  University,  and 
Vernon  L.  Kellogg,  M.S.,  Professor  in 
I. elatui  Stanford,  Junior,  University. 
(New  Vork :  D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
$1.20.)  For  beginners  in  the  study  of 
zoology  and  for  general  readers  who 
wish  to  arrive  at  a  fair  understanding  of 
the  generally  accepted  theory  of  animal 
life  as  affected  by  its  environment  this 
is  an  excellent  treatise.  There  is  noth- 
ing new  or  original  in  its  contents.  It 
is  just  such  a  book  as  any  well  informed 
naturalist  with  the  results  of  science  be- 
fore him  could  compile  in  the  midst  of  a 
sufficient  library.  Put  this  is  just  what 
beginners  and  general  readers  most  need 
to  enlighten  them  and  set  them  in  the 
way  of  attaining  knowledge  of  what 
animal  life  means.  The  text  and  illus- 
trations go  well  together,  and  the  book 
is  a  compact  presentation  of  its  subject 
in  terms  perfectly  understandable  by  the 
ordinary  reader.  There  is  an  excellent 
index. 

Afield  and  Afloat.     By  Frank  R. 

Stockton.     (New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 

•  ner's  Sons.     $1.50).     Mr.  Stockton  is  to 

us  alwavs  delightful,  and  in  this  bundle 
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of  land-and-water  stories  he  is  nearly  at 
his  very  best,  near  enough  at  least  to  give 
unqualified  pleasure  to  his  waiting  host 
of  readers.  There  are  eleven  of  them, 
all  more  or  less  droll  in  make-up  and  tell- 
ing, full  of  dry  humor  and  thickly  stud- 
ded with  incidents  that  fill  the  gamut  of 
grotesque  fancy.  "  Stocktonese "  is  a 
word  likely  to  get  fast  stuck  in  the  dic- 
tionaries, and  while  there  is  not  as  much 
of  what  the  word  means  in  this  as  in  some 
others  of  Stockton's  books,  it  is  here. 
The  stories  are  not  like  a  string  of  beads, 
but  they  have  a  strong  family  likeness. 
The  reader  will  pass  from  one  to  another 
without  any  disturbance  of  the  initial 
complacency  and  sympathy. 

We  acknowledge  receipt  of  Part  III, 
of  A  History  of  Greece,  by  Evelyn  Ab- 
bott, M.A.,  LL.D.,  Jozvett  Lecturer  in 
Greek  History  at  Balliol  College  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  $2.25.), 
which  covers  the  period  from  445  B.C., 
to  403  B.C.  It  is  a  work  of  leisurely  and 
painstaking  craftsmanship  in  which  his- 
tory unfolds  itself  without  undue  regard 
for  the  reader's  patience  or  impatience. 
It  covers  a  splendid  period  of  Greek  his- 
tory which  is  delineated  with  minute 
care,  at  places  somewhat  dryly.  Political, 
military  and  social  life  are  brought  out 
with  good  effect  and  there  is  an  interest- 
ing study  of  literature  and  art  at  Athens. 
Good  maps  of  the  island  of  Sphagia  and 
the  Harbor  of  Navarino,  and  of  Syracuse 
during  the  Athenian  siege  are  followed 
by- a  comprehensive  index.  Short  and 
useful  foot-notes  refer  the  student  to  the 
works  relied  upon  by  the  author.  The 
completion  of  this  history  of  Greece  will 
be  the  rounding  up  of  an  admirable  and 
valuable  work. 

The  Art  of  Debate.  By  Raymond 
Macdonald  Alden,  Ph.D.,  Instructor  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  (New 
York :  Henry  Holt  &  Co.  $1.00.)  The 
art  of  debate  is  here  studied  with  a  view 
to  the  training  of  young  speakers  in  the 
habit  of  ready,  direct  and  effective  ex- 
pression. The  author  presents  his  sub- 
ject with  care,  taking  pains  to  discrimi- 
nate between  mere  oratorical  fluency  and 
that  terse,  forceful  and  adequate  presen- 
tation of  thought  which  is  the  debater's 
best  weapon  and  the  orator's  most  telling 
gift  Prompt  and  irresistible  strokes  of 
apparently  unpremeditated  wit,  rebuke, 
sarcasm  and  deep-reaching  rejoinder  can 


be  learned  as  well  as  any  other  parts  of 
public  speaking.  The  debater  must  be 
fully  prepared  at  all  points,  and  this  book 
is  meant  to  aid  him  in  this  preparation. 

Historical  Tales  From  Shake- 
speare. By  A.T.  Quiller-Couch.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.) 
Mr.  Quiller-Couch  says  that  these  tales 
retold  from  Shakespeare  are  intended  for 
children.  He  has  chosen  mostly  the 
plays  not  represented  in  the  "  Tales  from 
Shakespeare,"  by  Charles  and  Marx- 
Lamb,  and  his  style  of  telling  is  admi- 
rably suited  to  the  purpose  announced. 
The  stories  are  eight  in  number,  taken 
from  "  Coriolanus,"  "Julius  Caesar,'* 
"King  John,"  "King  Richard  II," 
"  King  Henry  IV,"  "  King  Henrv  V," 
"  King  Henry  VI  "  and  "  King  Richard 
III."  Excellent  judgment  and  great  lit- 
erary cleverness  are  shown  in  choosing 
the  matter  and  adapting  it. 

Anima  Vilis.  A  Tale  of  the  Great 
Siberian  Steppe.  By  Marya  Rodziezvicz. 
Translated  by  S.  C.  De  Sossons.  (New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)  A  Russian 
love  story  having  the  rugged  charm  we 
expect  in  Slavic  fiction.  The  chief  at- 
traction is  the  author's  power  of  descrip- 
tion and  the  striking  cleverness  with 
which  the  frozen  landscape  and  hard, 
bitter  life  of  a  long  Russian  winter  are 
presented.  It  is  a  dreary  and  hopeless 
atmosphere  in  which  the  lovers  exist,  but 
in  the  end  happiness  comes  to  them  de- 
spite the  roughness  of  love's  road.  The 
translation  seems  to  be  faithful. 

The  Boers  in  War.  By  Hozvard  C. 
Hillegas.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  $1.50.)  This  is  an  attempt  to  be  fair 
and  unprejudiced,  and  yet  write  a  one- 
sided bit  of  history.  Mr.  Hillegas  had 
the  Boer  cause  at  heart,  that  is  easily 
seen,  and  in  his  preface  he  predicts  that 
somehow  the  people  of  South  Africa  will 
escape  British  rule.  His  book  is  a  sketch 
of  the  African  war  from  the  Boer  side. 
It  reads  now  like  ancient  history  of  not 
very  authentic  quality ;  but  it  has  many 
decidedly  interesting  pages,  and  will  be 
valuable  as  a  side-light  for  the  future 
writer  of  South  African  history.  He 
measures  the  whole  Boer  arm}  at  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  yet  he  expected  that 
England  would  be  defeated !  A  good 
map  of  South  Africa  is  appended  to  the 
text. 
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Historical  Memorials  of  Canter- 
bury ;  Historical  Memorials  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  By  Arthur  Penrhyn 
Stanley,  D.D.  Three  Volumes.  $9.00. 
(George  Jacobs  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.) 
These  beautiful  volumes  are  the  results 
of  the  late  Dr.  Stanley's  enthusiastic  in- 
vestigations in  the  monuments  and  ar- 
chives of  the  Cathedral  of  Canterbury, 
of  which  he  was  once  a  Canon,  and,  later, 
of  those  of  Westminster  Abbey,  of 
which  he  was  Dean  until  his  lamented 
death.  To  the  lover  of  English  history — 
and  what  true  American  is  not  one,  since 
that  history  is  our  own  until  only  a  cen- 
tury and  a  quarter  ago? — the  books  ful- 
fil the  promise  given  by  type  and  pic- 
tures. The  bindings  are  more  dainty 
than  durable.  The  illustrations  are 
charming  reproductions  of  most  interest- 
ing monuments  and  architectural  details. 

The  Handsome  Brandons.  By 
Katharine  Tynan.  (Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Ourg  &  Co.  $1.50.)  It  is  long  since 
we  read  a  story  so  bright,  cheery  and 
breezy  as  this  of  The  Handsome  Bran- 
dons. We  should  expect  girls  to  be  de- 
lighted with  it.  The  Irish  spirit  and  at- 
mosphere are  lightly  sketched,  but  with 
wholesome  truthfulness  and  freshness. 
Miss  Tynan  has  made  a  large  audience 
which  will  be  extended  by  this  delicately 
pure  and  pretty  story.  The  publishers 
have  given  it  an  attractive  make-up,  the 
illustrations  having  just  the  winsome- 
ness  and  sauciness  likely  to  please  the 
mass  of  young  girl  readers. 

Memoirs  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  By 
J.  G.  Lockhart.  ( New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  Five  volumes.  $1.50 
the  volume.)  We  have  received  Volumes 
I  and  II  of  this  excellent  edition  of  Lock- 
Tiart's  Memoirs  of  Scott,  a  book  which 
stands  beside  Boswell's  Johnson  in  the 
list  of  great  English  biographies.  The 
text  is  taken  from  the  edition  in  ten 
volumes  printed  in  1839,  with  a  few 
notes  of  alterations  and  additions  of 
some  importance.  Mr.  A.  W.  Pollard 
is  the  editor,  and  the  large  volumes  are 
beautifully  printed  on  good  paper  and 
well  bound.  A  handsome  and  valuable 
addition  to  any  library  in  which  Scott  has 
an  ample  shelf. 

To"  the  Healing  of  the  Sea.  A 
Novel.  By  Francis  H.  Hardy.  (Phil- 
adelphia:    Drcxcl-P>iddle.)      This     is     a 


Wall  Street  story.  J  is  main  interest 
turns  on  the  give-and-take  struggle  of 
financial  combatants.  .  Ruin  falls  by  one 
blow,  revenge  is  taken  by  another.  The 
pictures  of  desperate  transactions  in 
stocks  and  skillful  manipulations  to  bring 
about  desired  ends  are  rather  powerful, 
making  the  story  attractive  reading  for 
an  idle  hour  despite  the  namby-pamby 
nature  of  the  love-making  which  "  flats 
on  its  high  notes  "  with  a  disheartening 
effect. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Rufus  King.  Edited  b\  his  Grandson. 
Charles  R.  King,  M.D.,  LL.D.  Volume 
VI,  1816-1827.  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$5.00.)  The  preceding  volumes  of  this 
valuable  collection  of  letters,  private  and 
public  documents  and  speeches  of  one 
who  filled  an  honorable  place  in  his  time 
have  been  fully  considered  in  these  col- 
umns. This — the  concluding  volume — 
will  be  found  of  most  interest  to  those 
who  would  study  the  progress  of  polit- 
ical intrigues  during  the  comparatively 
dull  times  which  followed  the  close  of  the 
last  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  preceded 
the  long  and  close  struggle  between  the 
partisans  and  the  opponents  of  slavery. 

The  Banker  and  the  Bear.  The 
Story  of  a  Corner  in  Lard.  By  Henry 
Kitchell  Webster.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.)  An  up- 
to-date,  catch  and  go  love-story  based 
upon  the  provision-market  phase  of 
American  life.  It  mixes  realism  and  ro- 
mance in  about  equal  proportion-  and 
rushes  its  dramatis  persona  here  and 
yonder  on  the  stage  with  lively  rapidity. 
The  effect  as  a  whole  is  not  lacking  in 
verisimilitude,  and  the  reading  will  give 
an  hour's  very  light  and  very  acceptable 
pleasure. 

Story-Tell  Lib.  By  Annie  Trum- 
bull Slosson.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  50  cents.)  Barring 
the  unnecessary  and  unpleasant  ending. 
where  in  the  most  approved  Sunday- 
school  mist  of  death-bed  pathos  the  au- 
thor lays  "  our  little  friend  to  rest  "  af- 
ter the  stories  are  all  told,  this  is  a  charm- 
ing little  book  for  children.  The  stories 
do  not  sound  natural,  to  grown-up  read- 
ers, as  coming  from  a  little  uneducated 
lame  girl  only  thirteen  years  old  and 
bred  in  a  country  village  :  but  young  peo- 
ple will  not  be  overcritical.  and  their  in- 
terest will  not  flair. 
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Literary    Notes. 

We  arc  glad  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
publishing  house  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
are  being  satisfactorily  adjusted.  The  reor- 
ganization of  the  firm  has  just  taken  place,  and 
the  new  firm  will  continue  under  the  old  name. 

....The  latest  bound  volume  of  The  Liv- 
ing Age  is  just  received.  This  publication. 
containing  as  it  docs  the  best  articles  appear- 
ing in  English  and  European  periodicals,  will 
be  found  a  necessity  to  those  who  want  to 
keep  up  with  the  best  foreign  literature  and 
have  not  access  to  all  the  foreign  publications. 

....The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss 
Mary  E.  Wilkins,  our  most  noted  living  story 
writer  of  New  England  life,  to  Dr.  Charles 
Freeman,  of  Metuchen,  N.  J.  Miss  Wilkins 
is  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  her  fiance  is 
somewhat  older.  The  date  for  the  marriage 
has  not  yet  been  announced.  Miss  Wilkins  is 
now  at  work  on  her  novel.  "  A  Portion  of  La- 
bor,"  at  her  home  in  Randolph,   Mass. 

....A  startling  rumor  is  abroad  that  Al- 
fred Harnesworth,  of  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
is  to  buy  the  London  Times  from  Mr.  Walter. 
Altho  Mr.  Harnesworth  is  the  most  successful 
newspaper  maker  in  England,  his  editorial  and 
publishing  methods  differ  so  diametrically 
from  those  obtaining  in  "  The  Thunderer " 
office  that  should  the  Times  fall  into  his 
hands  cold  chills  would  naturally  run  down 
the  spines  of  the  Timcs's  staff,  as  well  as  all 
the  first  families  of  Europe. 

....The  most  independent  literary  and  po- 
litical journal  in  Germany  is  dobutlessly  the 
"  Zukunft,"  edited  by  Maxmilian  Harden,  who 
never  hesitates  to  criticise  the  Government. 
Recently  he  was  again  sentenced  to  six  months' 
imprisonment  for  an  article  entitled  "  The 
Struggle  with  the  Dragon,"  and  the  whole  edi- 
tion containing  this  article  was  confiscated. 
Harden,  who  is  a  brilliant  litterateur,  had  only 
recently  completed  six  months'  imprisonment 
for  an  attack  on  the  Kaiser,  entitled  "  The 
Pudel    Prince." 

....The  first  convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Academies  of  Sciences 
was  recently  held  in  Paris,  the  chief  purpose 
of  the  meeting  being  to  plan  the  work  for  new 
organization.  Prominent  representatives  were 
present  from  the  following  associations :  Ber- 
lin Royal  Society,  Academies  of  Brussels, 
Budapest,  of  Christiania,  of  Gottingen,  of 
Copenhagen,  Leipzig,  London,  Munich,  St. 
Petersburg,  Rome,  Stockholm,  Vienna.  The 
mathematician,  Darboux,  of  Paris,  was  selected 
as  President,  and  Professor  Diehls,  of  Berlin, 
as  Vice-President.  The  following  topics  were 
selected  for  the  next  and  first  regular  con- 
vention of  the  associated  bodies,  to  be  held  in 
Paris  in  April  of  iqoi — viz.,  The  international 
exchange  of  scientific  publications  and  manu- 
scripts ;  2,  the  measuring  of  a  meridian  length 
in  Africa ;  3,  the  nomenclature  and  the  scien- 
tific instruments  in  physiology;  4,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Byzantine  documents  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages;  5,  the  publication  of  an  Encyclo- 
pedia. - 


Pebbles. 

If  you  had  to  find  live  good  friends,  or 
be  hanged,  would  you  feel  easy? — Atchison 
Globe. 

....The  so-called  kissing  bug  is  not  related 
to  the  kissing  bee. — University  of  Michigan 
Wrinkle. 

....  Every  time  the  first  baby  in  a  family 
sneezes,  the  mother  puts  an  additional  wrap 
on    it. — Atchison    Globe. 

....Inquisitive  Relative:  ''Willie,  what 
floor  do  you  live  on  in  the  apartment  house  in 
the  big  city?  "  Willie  ion  a  visit):  "  Mamma 
says  I  mustn't  tell  gtories." — Chicago  Tribune. 

.  ..  ."  Your  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  '  seems  like 
a  brand-new  play."  "  Of  course ;  we've  fixed 
it  up  so  Eliza  crosses  the  ice  on  an  automobile, 
chased  by  a  lot  of  Boxers." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

...."How  did  you  ever  happen  to  marry 
him?"  "Why,  he  made  me  mad."  "Mad? 
How  ?  "  "  He  acted  as  if  he  didn't  think  I 
would  and  rather  hoped  I  wouldn't." — Chi- 
cago Post. 

And  when  first  they  saw  each  other 
'Twas  the  end  of  their  whole  career, 

For  the  matchless  man  had  met  his  match, 
And  the  peerless  girl  her  peer. 

— Chicago  Tribune. 

.  . .  .The  Pun  Fiend. — "  That,"  said  the  un- 
regenerate  youth  as  he  watched  the  huge  wheel 
of  an  automobile  cab  pass  heavily  across  the 
midst  of  his  aged  father,  "  that  is  what  one 
might  call  trans-parent."  When  the  policeman 
on  the  corner  had  clubbed  him  into  sensibility, 
he  was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  an  infuri- 
ated   mob. — Princeton    Tiger. 

....They  were  sitting  where  the  meadow 
grass  was  green  beside  a  watery  brook,  lis- 
tening to  the  shrill  twittering  of  the  timid 
crocodiles  in  their  nests  along  the  shore.  Af- 
ter some  seconds  of  silence  he  leaned  over 
and  gently  took  her  hand,  saying,  as  he  tossed 
it  into  the  stream,  "  My  dearest,  last  night  I 
dreamed  I  met  you  walking  in  a  flour-strewn 
field  and  munching  a  slice  of  watermelon  as 
you  walked.  And  when  I  came  near, .  you 
smiled  upon  me  and  tossed  me  three  of  the 
seeds.  Tell  me,  was  that  a  happy  omen;  do 
you  indeed  love  me?"  She  blushed  and  shy- 
ly dropped  her  eyes,  and  as  he  bent  to  pick 
them  up,  she  said,  suddenly  finding  her  voice 
in  the  lower  pocket  of  her  coat,  "  Algernon, 
this  is  no  time  to  jest.  I  was  warned  by  my 
mail  this  morning  that  your  heart  is  false." 
"  Then  you  refuse  my  love?  "  said  he.  "  'Tis 
true,"  she  sobbed,  hiding  her  fair  face  under 
a  near-by  tree  stump.  He  knit  his  brow  in  si- 
lence for  a  moment,  then,  biting  off  the  yarn 
with  his  teeth,  he  placed  the  needles  in  his 
pocket.  "  Adieu,"  said  he,  throwing  her  a 
carefully  aimed  glance  of  farewell,  "  I  die 
seeking  your  hand,"  and,  tossing  his  head 
proudly  over  his  left  shoulder  into  her  lap,  he 
plunged  into  the  pebbly  brook.  She  watched 
the  frightened  crocodiles  settling  down, upon 
their  nests  again,  and  then  all  was  still,' save 
the  beatings  of  her  ear  drums  and  the  coarse 
bark  of  a  nearby  apple  tree. — Yale  Record. 
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A  Foe  of  Social  Order. 

The  descent  of  Mr.  Bryan  since  his 
visit  to  his  birthplace  in  Salem  has  been 
continuous  and  unrestrained.  It  may  be 
that  in  Salem  he  began  to  foresee  his  im- 
pending defeat  and  to  taste  the  bitter- 
ness of  it.  In  that  place  he  uttered  this 
reckless  indictment  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  party: 

"  They  will  buy  every  vote  that  can  be 
bought.  They  will  coerce  every  vote  that  can 
be  coerced.  They  will  intimidate  every  labor- 
ing man  who  can  be  intimidated.  They  will 
bribe  every  election  judge  who  can  be  bribed. 
They  will  corrupt  every  count  that  can  be 
corrupted." 

Having  thus  laid  aside  the  dignity  and 
decency  with  which  a  candidate  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  republic  should  be 
clothed,  he  descended  through  all  the  de- 
clining stages  of  evasion,  sinister  agita- 
tion and  demagogic  appeal  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  ignorant,  until  at  the  end  of 
two  weeks  he  had  become  the  guest  and 
admiring  companion  of  Richard  Croker. 
Still  denouncing  "  predatory  wealth,"  he 
joyfully  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the 
organized  political  banditti  of  New  York, 
crying  out :  "  Great  is  Tammany,  and 
Croker  is  its  prophet !  "  Four  years  ago 
Mr.  Bryan  came  to  what  he  called  "  the 
enemy's  country,"  and  read  before  a 
great  audience  a  labored  essay  upon  the 
free  coinage  of  silver.  This  time  he  care- 
fully- avoided  the  silver  issue,  altho  at 
his  own  demand  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Croker  it  had  been  retained  in  the  plat- 
form. He  knew  there  was  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  chanting  the  praises  of  repu- 
diation and  a  fifty-cent  dollar  in  this 
"  center  of  population  and  industry."  He 
had  learned  that  lesson.  But  he  could 
at  least  excite  the  interest  of  his  audi- 
ence by  denouncing  that  imperialism 
which,  by  his  own  admission,  he  had  pre- 
served for  use  as  a  political  issue  by  pre- 
venting the  rejection  of  the  Paris  Treaty ; 
by  attacking  the  trusts  that  were  so  ob- 
noxious to  Croker  and  the  Van  Wycks 
sitting  beside  him  on  the  platform ;  and 
by  repeating  those  adroit  appeals  to  the 
passions  of  the  ignorant  which  had  been 
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the  most  striking  features  of  his  public 
addresses  since  his  visit  to  Salem. 

It  is  by  these  appeals  to  envy,  these 
attempts  to  excite  unreasonable  discon- 
tent, this  repeated  exhibition  of  the  arts 
of  the  demagogic  agitator,  rather  than 
by  his  avoidance  of  the  currency  ques- 
tion, that  the  real  character  of  Mr. 
Bryan  and  his  unfitness  for  office  have 
been  clearly  disclosed  during  the  last  two 
weeks.  Those  who  read  his  brief  ad- 
dresses to  the  people  during  his  journey 
from  the  West  and  in  the  course  of  his 
more  recent  tour  through  the  State  of 
New  York  will  see  how  he  sought  to  ar- 
ray the  poor  against  the  well-to-do,  striv- 
ing to  excite  the  resentment  of^farmers 
where  farmers  seemed  to  be  a  majority, 
seeking  to  inflame  the  workingmen 
where  these  were  assembled  before  him., 
and  everywhere  laboring  to  convince  the 
men  to  whom  he  was  speaking  that  those 
who  had  more  of  this  world's  goods  were 
robbing  and  enslaving  them.  "  You  are 
not  getting  your  share,"  said  he  to  the 
farmers.  "  Your  employers  are  rich  be- 
cause their  profits  are  greater  than 
yours,"  was  his  saying  to  the  working- 
men.  "  You  cannot  go  to  the  summer 
resorts ;  the  poor  are  taxed  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  rich."  Always  there  was  the 
assertion  or  the  insinuation  that  those  to 
whom  he  spoke  were  suffering  from  the 
injustice  and  greed  of  their  employers  or 
the  Government ;  always  the  "  implied 
promise  that  workingmen  should  become 
rich,  that  the  poor  should  go  to  the  wa- 
tering places,  and  that  all  these  wrongs 
should  be  righted,  if  the  people  would 
only  make  Bryan  President.  "  All  mo- 
nopolies shall  cease  to  exist  within  a 
year."  said  he  at  Spencerport,  "  if  I'm 
elected."  Why  did  not  some  one  remind 
him  of  that  memorable  promise  of  Jack- 
Cade  :  "  There  shall  be  in  England  seven 
half-penny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny:  the 
three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  li- 
and  I  will  make  it  a  felonv  to  drink  small 
beer."  Fortunately  such  attempts  to  stir 
up  class  hatred  and  provoke  social  tu- 
mult must  fail  in  a  time  of  prosperity 
where  the  people  arc  endowed  with  com- 
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moil  sense,  altbo  in  a  period  of  severe  de- 
pression some  disturbance  might  be 
caused  by  them ;  but  tbe  Presidential 
nominee  engaged  in  this  despicable  work 
must  be  judged  by  bis  own  folly  and 
wickedness  rather  than  by  the  good  sense 
of  those  who  decline  to  be  moved  by  him. 
Not  less  severely  to  be  condemned  are 
Mr.  Bryan's  assertions  that  the  party  now 
in  power  desires  a  large  army  in  order 
that  it  may  be  used  to  coerce  workingmen 
when  they  ask  for  shorter  hours  and  ar- 
bitration. This  he  has  repeated  with 
wicked  emphasis  in  many  places.  If  he 
be  judged  by  this  alone,  are  not  his  evil 
purpose  and  his  unworthiness  for  any  of- 
fice  clearly   shown? 

If  Mr.  Bryan  had  been  content  to  dis- 
cuss the  questions  of  the  campaign  with 
a  soberness  and  dignity  befitting  a  can- 
didate for  the  great  office  for  which  he 
has  been  named,  he  would  not  now  stand 
before  the  American  people  as  a  foe  of  so- 
cial order,  a  promoter  of  dangerous  dis- 
sension, and  an  adroit  and  slippery  dem- 
agog. He  has  chosen  now  to  appear 
in  these  roles.  Therefore  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  all  good  men  to  work  for  his  de- 
feat and  to  make  that  defeat  so  over-  - 
whelming  that  it  shall  be  his  political 
burial. 

Races  and   People 

What  races  are,  and  what  are  their 
differences,  their  traits  and  characteris- 
tics, and  what  their  possibilities,  are  ques- 
tions for  ethnologists,  not  for  philanthro- 
pists. The  question  whether  races  have 
special  capacities  or  incapacities  which 
they  have  inherited,  or  how  far  long  he- 
redity has  limited  their  powers  of  devel- 
opment, we  may  leave  to  the  biologists, 
who  find  this  a  part  of  the  larger  sub- 
ject of  animal  inheritance.  To  the  man 
who  wants  to  lift  a  mass  of  people  out  of 
lower  into  higher  conditions,  they  are 
people,  individual  people,  not  races. 

What  adjective  to  apply  to  such 
'*  races,"  as  we  persist  in  calling  them, 
even  when  dealing  with  them  philan- 
thropically,  is  a  matter  of  some  concern 
and  somewhat  indicates  the  attitude  of 
the  person  working  for  them.  If  they 
are  called  "  inferior  "  races,  or  "  subject  " 
races,  or  "  dependent "  races,  we  may 
gather  that  the  person  using  such  lan- 
guage has  a  lingering  notion  that   they 


must,  by  the  will  of  God.  remain  such. 
If  they  are  called  "  undeveloped  "  races, 
or,  rather,  people,  we  may  understand 
that  the  philanthropist  working  for  them 
expects  them  to  develop,  and  sets  in  his 
mind  no  limit  to  the  possibility  of  their 
development  The  elevation  of  undevel- 
oped people  bottoms  itself  on  the  base 
rock  of  their  individuality.  You  cannot 
educate  a  race,  only  individuals.  You 
cannot  corral  and  catch  a  race,  only  indi- 
viduals. Some  people  talk  about  races 
as  if  they  were  entities.  They  are  no 
more  entities  than  is  the  Platonic  "  idea." 
The  only  entities  are  individuals.^*  If  we 
speak  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  charac- 
teristics of  races,  we  mean  nothing  more 
than  the  characteristics  of  the  majority  of 
their  individuals.  They  differ  within  the 
race.  All  races  have  their  brilliant  and 
their  stupid  men,  their  leaders  who  have 
initiative  and  genius,  and  their  crowd  of 
followers.  Some  races  have  more  geniuses 
than  others ;  Galton  says  that  the  Greeks 
had  a  larger  proportion  than  any  other 
people  that  have  ever  lived,  and  yet  they 
were  not  a  distinct  race,  only  a  geograph- 
ical division  of  a  race. 

Francis  La  Flesche,  author  of  "  The 
Middle  Five,"  is  a  full-blooded  Omaha 
Indian.  But  his  culture  and  his  ideas  and 
his  instincts  are  those  of  the  rest  of  us. 
He  may  be  quick,  or  he  may  be  slow,  but 
so  are  we.  Dr.  Frissell  says  that  in 
Hampton  Institute  he  can  discover  no  dif- 
ference in  intellectual  ability  between 
full-blooded  negroes  and  those  ■  pupils 
who  are  of  one-half  or  seven-eighths  An- 
glo-Saxon blood.  Among  some  races 
there  are  more  people  of  short  stature 
than  in  others,  more  of  small  brain  and 
feeble  intellect ;  but,  when  it  comes  to 
nurture  and  education,  they  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  individuals,  each  to  be  lifted 
up,  and  their  children  surrounded  by  a 
superior  environment.  We  may  speak  of 
infantile,  adolescent,  or  mature  races,  us- 
ing a  dangerous  metaphor  drawn  from 
the  growth  of  the  single  man  ;  but  what 
we  mean,  or  ought  to  mean,  is,  that  the 
majority  of  the  people  thus  included  are 
kss  or  more  developed. 

Edmond  Demolins  is  right  in  accredit- 
ing the  superiority  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  by  which  he  means  the  English 
speaking  people,  to  the  stress  they  put  on 
individuality,  as  against  the  spirit  of  irre- 
sponsibility which  grows  out  of  the*col- 
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lectivism  which  lias  ruled  French  educa- 
tion and  government.  We  call  it  liberty 
when  we  use  the  terms  of  civil  govern- 
ment ;  we  call  it  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment when  we  are  talking  of  religion.  It 
is  the  right  of  a  man  to  be  considered 
apart  from  the  mass,  the  right  to  be  deliv- 
ered from  the  rule  that  sets  the  children's 
teeth  on  edge  if  the  parents  have  eaten 
sour  grapes.  We  need  to  think  honor- 
ably of  people  as  human,  of  men  as  men, 
and  not  to  degrade  them  in  our  thought 
as  subjected  to  racial  laws  which  must 
keep  them  eternally  inferior  to  us ; 

"  For  there  is  neither  east  nor  west,  border, 
nor  breed,  nor  birth, 
When   two   strong   men   stand   face   to   face, 
tho   they    come    from    the    ends    of    the 
earth." 

What  is  the  application  of  all  this  ?  It 
is  the  danger,  the  ruin,  that  may  come 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  arrogance  which 
can  see  no  equality  and  few  rights  among 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philip- 
pines. This  arrogance,  which  stigmatizes 
other  races  as  essentially  and  necessarily 
and  forever  inferior  or  dependent,  is  false 
in  science,  ruinous  in  government  and  in- 
tolerable in  morals.  It  is  making  all  our 
trouble  for  us  in  our  Southern  States,  in 
Cuba,  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 


The    Approaching    End    of   the 
Indian  Problem. 

For  the  Indian  Problem  there  is  but 
one  solution  and  conclusion,  the  treating 
of  the  Indian  just  like  the  white  man, 
giving  him  the  same  protection  by  law, 
the  same  privileges  of  citizenship  and 
education  and  self-support,  the  same 
right  and  the  same  risk  in  paddling  his 
own  canoe  in  whatever  waters  he  may 
choose.  He  is  no  longer  to  be  coddled 
and  fed.  no  longer  to  be  shut  up  on  re- 
serves, no  longer  to  have  a  special  code 
of  Indian  law,  but  is  to  mingle  with  white 
men,  go  where  he  pleases,  make  his  own 
living  or  starve,  just  like  his  white  neigh- 
bor :  all  this  under  the  same  rule  of  Chris- 
tianity which  bids  us  lend  a  hand  to  every 
one  who  wishes  to  rise,  encourage  him 
who  is  ready  to  fall,  and  restrain  him 
who   disturbs   his   neighbors. 

The  approach  of  this  conclusion,  for 
the  Indian,  marked  the  discussions  of  the 
Lake    Mohonk    Indian    Conference    last 


week.  The  Conference  made  confession 
of  it  by  adding  to  its  topic  the  considera- 
tion of  the  condition  of  our  new  posses- 
sions and  their  "  dependent  "  races  in 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  It  also  appeared 
in  the  discussions  during  the  sessions 
given  to  the  Indians.  It  was  no  longer 
the  question,  What  shall  we  do  for  the 
Indian  on  his  reservation  ?  but,  What 
shall  we  do  to  get  the  Indian  off  from  his 
reservation,  and  how  shall  we  make  him 
a  worthy  factor  within  the  surrounding 
white  population?  The  reservations  are 
already  being  broken  up.  The  Indians 
have  largely  taken  their  allotments.  The 
tribal  condition  is  coming  to  an  end,  giv- 
ing place  to  the  holding  of  land  in  sev- 
eralty. With  the  tribe  ought  to  go  the 
agent,  the  Indian  school,  and  the  whole 
machinery  which  distinguishes  an  In- 
dian, in  law,  from  the  white  man. 

Yet  the  agent  lingers.  Last  year  the 
Conference  specified  some  seventeen 
agencies  that  ought  to  be  abolished.  They 
have  not  been  abolished.  Why  not? 
Simply  because  just  as  soon  as  the  In- 
dian Bureau  proposes  to  do  this,  the 
"  friends  of  the  agent  and  the  other  agency 
officials  put  such  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
Congressmen  and  Senators,  and  they 
make  such  a  fuss  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  that  the  men  and  women  are 
retained.  Then,  to  make  their  offices  im- 
portant, the  agents  continue  the  opera- 
tion of  the  agency  system  after  lands  are 
allotted ;  and  even  when  the  Indians  have 
become  voting  citizens  they  rule  them,  re- 
strain them,  carry  off  their  children-'to 
boarding  schools,  and  try  to  keep  the  In- 
dians in  ignorance  of  their  new  citizen 
rights.  But  the  Presidential  election  will 
be  over  in  a  fortnight,  and  we  may  hope 
that  the  next  three  years,  at  least,  will  see 
the  courage  to  do  what  is  right. 

What  is  right  is,  to  give  the  citizen  In- 
dian exactly  the  rights  of  all  citizens. 
Let  the  difference  of  treatment  come  to 
an  end.  But  this  means  that  Indians 
should  be  amenable  to  State  law,  pro- 
tected and  punished  by  it ;  that  tribal 
funds  be  broken  up,  just  the  same  as 
tribal  lands,  by  being  distributed  among 
the  Indians ;  that  all  treaties  be  abol- 
ished as  they  have  been  with  the  so- 
called  Five  Civilized  Tribes ;  that  ra- 
tions be  stopped,  not  all  at  once,  but  grad- 
ually ;  that  not  only  contract  schools  shall 
be     discontinued — for     that     is     almost 
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achieved- — hut  that  Government  Indian 
schools  shall  as  soon  as  possihle  also  pass 
away,  and  give  place  to  schools  supported 
by  the  Stairs,  incorporated  in  the  State 
school  system. 

This  change  implies  a  certain  care  in 
the  process,  so  that  the  Indian  shall  have 
a  fair  chance.  One  important  point  is 
that-  during  the  twenty-five  years  while 
the  Indian  to  whom  land  has  been  allotted 
is  not- allowed  to  sell  it,  he  shall  also  not 
he  allowed  to  lease  it,  except  under 
stringent  conditions.  The  law  is  now 
quite  too  loose,  owing  to  the  use  of  the 
word  "  inability,"  instead  of  disability, 
and  the  agents,  who  by  a  miserable  rule 
are  taken  from  the  State,  are  generally 
on  the  side  of  their  white  neighbors,  and 
interpret  the  word  very  freely,  and  al- 
low Indians  whose  inability  to  work  is 
moral  and  not  physical  to  lease  their 
lands.  They  then  send  their  children  off 
to  a  Government  school,  forsake  their 
homes,  wander  about  and  live  as  ab- 
sentee landlords  on  their  rent  and  an- 
nuities and,  rations,  and  utterly  give  up 
the  habits  of  gainful  labor.  This  needs 
mending. 

Having  their  allotted  land,  the  Indian 
should  be  protected  in  its  possession. 
He  must  be  able  to  transmit  it  to  his 
heirs.  This  requires  a  careful  registra- 
tion, such  as  the  usual  agent  will  not 
make,  or  cannot,  as  it  requires  expert  ac- 
quaintance with  tribal  customs  so  as  to 
distinguish  correctly  relationships  and 
affinities,  not  to  speak  of  the  complica- 
tions made  by  polygamy.  The  registra- 
tion of  marriages,  births  and  deaths 
should  be  a  part  of  the  duty  of  the  State 
and  county  officials ;  but  we  suspect  that 
they  are  few  who  as  yet  think  it  any  part, 
of  their  duty  to  require  that  Indians  thus 
register. 

One  other  point  needs  care — namely, 
the  protection  of  Indians  receiving  allot- 
ments in  arid  regions.  Here  the  Bu- 
reau of  Hydrography  should  give  its 
aid ;  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  provision  be  made  that  irrigation 
can  be  secured,  and  especially  that  land 
once  allotted  shall  not  be  made  worthless 
by  the  subsequent  diversion  of  water  for 
the  benefit  of  other  settlers. 

Such  are  the  recommendations  of  this 
grand  Indian  Conference,  which  has  now 
held  its  eighteenth  annual  session  under 


the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Albert  H.  Smiley. 
No  recommendations  were  made  as  to 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  beyond  the 
enunciation  of  simple,  general  princi- 
ples; Another  year  may  show  more  def- 
inite conclusions,  but  it  was  wise  now  to 
seek  facts  rather  than  offer  hasty  advice. 
It  ought  not  to  take  many  years  of  the 
coming  century  to  close  out  the  Indian 
problem,  to  absorb  the  Indian  in  the  citi- 
zenship of  the  country,  and  to  let  us 
pass  on  from  the  separate  consideration 
of  this  little  quarter  of  a  million  of  peo- 
ple to  the  larger  questions  which  concern 
the  ten  million  people  in  our  new  pos- 
sessions. 

J* 

The    Effective  Forces  in  World 
Power. 

The  entire  American  population  has 
become  keenly  interested  in  "  world  pow- 
er." Not  only  adults  of  all  political  par- 
ties who  regularly  read  the  newspapers, 
but  also  the  children  in  the  public  schools, 
have  taken  to  talking  about  the  relative 
influence  of  America  and  European  na- 
tions in  the  far  East,  and  to  speculating 
upon  the  probable  combination  of  such 
factors  as  population,  economic  resources, 
military  strength  and  political  ideas  in  the 
further  evolution, of  the  great  racial  sub- 
divisions of  mankind.  In  addition  to  the 
talk  and  the  speculation  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  more  or  less  systematic  reading 
on  the  ethnology  and  demography,  the 
political  history,  the  religious  beliefs  and 
the  commercial  activity  of  the  distant 
peoples  whose  fate  has  been  put  in  ques- 
tion by  the  stirring  events  of  the  past  five 
or  six  years.  And  all  this  interest  is  a 
product  of  the  part  which  the  United 
States  has  begun  to  play  in  world  politics 
since  the  flagship  "  Olympia."  steamed 
into  Manila  Bay. 

The  people  of  England  experienced  a 
similar  intellectual  awakening  in  the  days 
of  Beaconsfield,  but  it  was  on  a  smaller  , 
scale,  and  i,t  did  not  to  the  same  extent  af- 
fect all  classes  of  society.  In  a  very  much 
smaller  degree  the  Germans  -and  the 
French  have  in  like  manner. .been  awak-. 
ened  by  the  questions  of  African  coloni- 
zation. Russia  alone,  of  all  the  Powers, 
that  are  contending ,  for  supremacy,  ex- 
hibits no  true  popular    interest    in    the     . 
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struggle.  Russian  policy  is  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  ,  imperialistic."  The 
territorial  expansion  of  other  nations, 
and  their  competition  in  the  world's  com- 
mercial arena,  is  something  totally  differ- 
ent from  the  outreaching  of  Russia. 

This  important  difference  between  the 
part  which  the  people  themselves  play  in 
the  so-called  Imperialism  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  which  the  Russian  people 
play  in  the  real  imperialism  of  their  coun- 
try, may  be  the  decisive  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  future  of  civilization.  Highly 
trained  scientific  minds  do  not  yet  fully 
realize,  and  the  multitude  does  not  even 
apprehend,  the  overwhelming  importance 
of  mind  as  a  factor  in  military  power.  Be- 
cause war  is  a  clashing  of  physical  forces, 
we  commonly  think  of  it  as  a  question  of 
"  big  "  and  "  little  "  armies.  In  reality, 
modern  war,  no  less  than  the  gigantic 
struggles  of  diplomacy  and  of  commerce, 
is  a  struggle  of  brains,  and  the  best  brains 
win. 

This  is  not  saying  that  a  few  good 
brains  could  be  matched  against  over- 
whelming physical  odds.  It  is  merely 
calling  attention  to  the  too  often  forgot- 
ten truth  that,  in  the  modern  world,  great 
fighting  strength,  great  commercial  abil- 
ity and  great  resources  are  inseparably 
bound  up  with  a  great  intellectual  and 
moral  development.  Walter  Bagehot 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  asserted  that 
in  the  long  run  and  in  the  average  case 
the  ability  of  the  conquering  nations  to 
overwhelm  the  conquered  is  a  measure  of 
real  superiority.  He  was  entirely  right. 
To-day  the  forces  that  count  in  the  equip- 
ment of  a  nation  are  the  inventiveness 
which  finds  expression  in  battle  ships, 
ordinance,  delicately  constructed  small 
arms  and  high  explosives ;  the  moral 
qualities  that  insure  discipline ;  and  the 
energy  which  conquers  material  obstacles 
and  backs  up  armies  with  adequate  sup- 
plies. 

Accordingly,  it  is  in  some  combination 
of  intellectual  and  moral  factors  with  the 
purely  physical  factors  of  land  and  peo- 
ple that  we  must  look  for  the  forces  that 
will  be  decisive  in  the  world  politics  of 
the  twentieth  century.  Other  things  be- 
ing equal,  faith,  energy  and  intelligence 
in  the  people  will  prove  to  be  a  source  of 
power  against  which  mere  numbers  of 
ignorant  soldiers  drawn    from    an    op- 


pressed and  superstitious  people  will  be 
hurled  in  vain,  even  under  the  guidance 
of  the  cleverest  military  genius  that  abso- 
lutism can  command. 

This  is  the  real  significance  of  that  tre- 
mendously interesting  ranking  of  the  na- 
tions that  was  made  last  week  by  the 
great  English  statistician,  Sir  Robert 
Giffen,  in  an  address  before  the  Manches- 
ter Statistical  Society.  No  living  man  is 
better  qualified  than  Sir  Robert  to  size  up 
the  nations  of  the  earth  as  world-powers, 
and  it  should  give  pause  to  the  most  dis- 
loyal anti-imperialist  to  know  that  Sir 
Robert  ranks  the  United  States  not  mere- 
ly as  one  of  the  great  world-powers  of 
the  future,  but  as  at  this  moment  the  most 
powerful  State  in  the  world.  Already, 
he  reminds  his  countrymen,  the  United 
States  has  a  greater  European  population 
than  any  European  nation,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  this  population— in  point  of  energy, 
intelligence,  moral  fiber  and  resourceful- 
ness— places  it  as  to  quality  in  a  class 
apart.  Not  for  an  instant  can  the  popula- 
tion of  Russia  be  put  in  the  balance 
against  us ;  and  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  can  never  overtake  that  of  the 
United  States  in  numbers,  either  absolute 
or  relative  to  the  area  over  which  imperial 
rule  extends.  According  to  Sir  Robert, 
there  are  four  and  only  four  great  world- 
powers — namely,  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  Russia  and  Germany. 
France  may  perhaps  be  considered  a 
doubtful  fifth.  Most  interesting  was  Sir 
Robert's  prediction  that  within  another 
century  the  populations  of  European  de- 
scent, numbering  then  nearly  two  thou- 
sand millions,  will  have  outnumbered  the 
yellow  races,  and  so  have  extinguished 

the  yellow  peril." 

In  that  vast  human  world  of  two  thou- 
sand million  European  whites,  dominat- 
ing the  millions  of  yellow  men  and  black, 
the  United  States  will  stand  first  and  su- 
preme in  her  influence  and  her  power. 
This  is  indeed  a  sobering  thought.  Let 
the  anti-Imperialist  try  to  grasp  it  before 
he  attempts  to  wrestle  with  forces — not 
of  physical  nature  merely,  but  of  intelli- 
gence and  of  moral  power — that  will 
surely  crush  those  that  blindly  resist 
them.  Let  the  expansionists  resolve  that, 
chief  among  the  elements  of  our  strength, 
shall  be  uprightness  that  fortifies  no  less 
than  it  exalteth  a  nation. 
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Promotion  of   Veteran  Officers. 

The  regular  army  of  the  United  States 
consists  of  forty-two  regiments.  Of  these 
twenty-five  are  infanf.i»y,  ten  are  cavalry 
and  seven  are  artillery.  Without  an  ex- 
ception, the  colonels  commanding  these 
regiments  are  veterans  of  the  Civil  War. 
Colonels  Arnold  and  Guenther,  respec- 
tively of  the  cavalry  and  the  artillery,  be- 
gan their  service  in  1854.  Including 
these  two,  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole 
list  were  in  the  army  prior  to  the  year 
i860.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  re- 
maining colonels  were  among  those  who 
responded  to  the  first  call  for  troops  in 
1 86 1.  There  is  not  one  of  them  whose 
date  of  enlistment  is  later  than  1862. 
About  one-fifth  only  are  graduates  of 
West  Point.  More  than  one-third  have 
risen  from  the  ranks. 

These  figures  are  suggestive  as  well 
as  interesting.  They  show  that,  in  this 
group  alone,  there  are  forty-two  men  who 
have  seen  from  thirty-nine  to  forty-six 
years  in  the  service  of  the  United  States. 
Many  of  them  have  gallant  records  of 
hard  and  dangerous  experience  in  fight 
and  on  campaign.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, few  of  them  can  obtain  that 
next  and  much  desired  step,  the  brigadier 
generalcy,  because  of  the  necessitated  re- 
tirement on  reaching  the  age  limit  of  six- 
ty-four years. 

Now  and  then  some  faint  movement 
has  been  made  looking  toward  the  fitting 
recognition  of  such  long  and  faithful 
service.  Now  and  then  the  step  has  been 
conferred,  in  individual  and  special  cases, 
with  the  definite  understanding  that  res- 
ignation from  the  active  list  should  im- 
mediately follow  the  promotion.  Prob- 
ably most  of  those  who  stay  would  gladly 
accept  the  same  condition.  It  is  that  for 
which  they  stay.  The  difference  in  the 
retired  pay  is  something,  but  the  motive 
for  holding  on  is,  probably  in  all  cases, 
not  so  much  the  financial  consideration 
as  the  natural  and  wholly  reasonable  am- 
bition to  exchange  the  eagle  of  the  col- 
onelcy for  the  star  of  the  brigadier  gen- 
eralcy, 

The  United  States  is  to-day  paying,  in 
pensions,  a  vast  sum  annually  to  men,  and 
to  the  heirs  of  men,  whose  term  of  service 
in  the  army  was  but  a  brief  three  or  six 
months.  It  would  seem  wholly  right  and 
fitting  that  so  rich  and  generous  a  nation 


as  the  United  States  should  gratefully 
recognize  that  long  period  of  forty 
years  of  life  in  its  service  which  stands  to 
the  credit  of  these  officers  of  the  line  and 
a  small  added  number  of  those  who  are 
now  serving  in  staff  departments.  Con- 
gress might  well  and  should  pass  a  bill 
permitting  any  officer  who  is  a  veteran  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  has  reached  the  grade 
of  colonel  in  the  army,  to  retire  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  and  the  retired 
pay  of  that  rank. 

Such  a  bill  would  have  a  double  effect. 
It  would  be  a  graceful  measure  both  for 
those  who  give  and  for  those  who  receive. 
It  would  also  serve  to  clear  some  of  the 
upper  rounds  of  the  military  ladder  and 
thus  make  place  for  younger  men  of  merit 
and  ability  who  stand  next  in  the  order 
of  advancement.  In  all  fairness  and 
justice  such  a  bill  should  be  made  a  little 
wider.  In  these  forty-two  regiments 
there  are  forty-two  lieutenant  colonels 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  majors. 
Out  of  this  total  of  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-eight more  than  one-half  are  also  vet- 
erans of  the  Civil  War.  The  main  bill 
providing  for  the  retirement  of  veterans 
who  reach  the  colonelcy  would  provide 
for  some  of  these,  but  not  for  all.  The 
others  might  well  have  the  option  of  re- 
tirement with  the  rank  and  pay  of  colo- 
nels. 

Such  a  measure  would  naturally  create 
something  of  a  hole  in  the  upper  end  of 
the  army  list.  Not  all  would  go  out. 
Many  are  still  active,  are  used  to  the  life, 
and  like  it.  Yet,  while  the  retirements 
would  remove  some  who  have  several 
years  of  the  best  of  service  still  in  them, 
there  would  remain  an  ample  supply  of 
both  brains  and  experience.  Leonard 
Wood  and  J.  Franklin  Bell  are  not  the 
only  junior  officers  in  the  regular  army 
who  are  qualified  for  positions  of  respon- 
sibility and  high  command.  They  are 
our  samples,  not  our  stock.  We  have  a 
large  supply  of  just  such  goods  constant- 
ly on  hand.  We  produce  them  at  our  fac- 
tory in  West  Point,  and  we  get  some 
from  civil  life. 

America  regards  its  army  en  bloc.  Its 
sympathies  and  its  interest  are  with  the 
enlisted  men.  Its  generals  become 
known  to  some  extent  through  the  fre- 
quent and  necessary  mention  of  their 
names  as  commanding  officers.  General- 
ly, to  become  known  to  the  public,  a  colo- 
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nel  or  a  major  must  be  killed,  as  Egbert 
and  Lisfcum  were.  Who  knew  Reilly, 
killed  a  few  days  ago  in  China,  a  captain 
of  artillery,  growing  gray  in  the  service 
of  his  country,  a  man  who  planted  his 
guns  and  used  them  within  thirty  yards 
of  Filipino  trenches?  America  did  not 
know  him.  Its  army  did.  There  is  a 
long  story  in  the  Submerged  Heroes  of 
the  United  States  Regular  Army.  Amer- 
ica may  not  know  them,  but  she  can  honor 
them  and  honor  herself  by  the  expendi- 
ture of  a  small  number  of  dollars  and  by 
the  distribution  of  a  few  stars  and  eagles 
to  men  who  have  guarded  her  territory 
and  fought  her  battles  for  two  score 
years. 

•H 

The  Statesman  and  the  Author. 

It  is  an  old  question,  which  must  take 
the  higher  rank,  the  men  that  do  things 
or  the  men  that  say  things.  We  are  told 
that  Alexander  the  Great  would  have 
preferred  to  be  Achilles  rather  than  Ho- 
mer ;  but  it  may  be  imagined  that  Pindar 
would  have  made  a  different  choice.  The 
rulers  and  the  statesmen  cut  a  larger  fig- 
ure in  their  own  age  than  do  the  poets, 
historians  and  essayists;  but  the  pe- 
numbra of  their  fame  much  more  rap- 
idly diminishes  till  it  is  dissipated.  There 
are  only  a  few  statesmen  and  rulers,  like 
Alexander  and  Caesar  and  Napoleon 
and  Washington,  whose  memory  suffers 
no  decline ;  the  others  too  soon  become  a 
mere  nominis  umbra,  that  carries  to  the 
people  no  definiteness  of  historical 
thought.  Charlemagne — what  was  his 
century?  what  were  his  battles?  where 
did  he  die?  Even  Milton  with  all  his 
vast  learning  forgot  himself  when  he 
spoke- of  those 

"  whom  Biscrta  sent  from  A  trie  shore, 
Where  Charlemagne  with  all  his  peerage  fell 
Bj   Foritarabbia." 

The  common  reader  and  the  man  of  con- 
siderable cultivation  knows  more  of 
Dryden  than  he  does  of  Walpole  or  Bol- 
ingjbroke  ;  more  of  Coleridge  and  Sputhey 
and  Wordsworth  and  Lamb  than  of  any 
of  the  English  statesmen  of  the  first  half 
of  the  century.  Already  Disraeli  is  re- 
membered  more  for  his  novels  than  for 
bis  can  er  as  Prime  Minister  ;  and  we  may 
conclude  that  our  grandchildren  will 
think  less  of  Gladstone  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury than  of  Tennyson  and  Browning. 


Three  men  of  distinction  have  passed 
away  during  the  past  week,  two  of  them 
statesmen,  the  third  an  author — John 
Sherman,  William  L.  Wilson  and  Charles 
Dudley  Warner.  Two  of  them  had  lived 
long  enough  to  leave  behind  the  season  of 
their  principal  activity  and  fame ;  Sher- 
man was  77  years  old  and  Warner  71. 
Sherman  had  definitely  withdrawn  from 
public  life  because  of  his  failing  powers, 
while  Warner  had  maintained  a  less  ac- 
tive career  of  literary  production. 

John  Sherman  just  missed  his  chief 
ambition,  that  of  being  nominated  and 
elected  President  of  the  United  States. 
For  six  years  he  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, for  thirty-two  years  United  States 
Senator,  for  four  years  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  for  one  year  Secretary  of 
State.  He  was  one  of  the  ablest  of  those 
who  have  conducted  the  financial  policy 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  him  is  due 
the  honor  of  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1879  which  secured  the  resumption  of 
specie  payment.  When  in  the  Senate  no 
other  member  was  more  diligent  than  he 
in  shaping  legislation.  He  was  not  al- 
ways consistent,  but  he  was  always  in- 
fluential. His  honorable  career  in  Wash- 
ington we  hope  that  his  associate,  Sen- 
ator Hoar,  will  describe  in  our  columns 
next  week.  He  was  author  of  a  bill  to 
repress  trusts,  but  he  was  not  eager  to 
have  them  repressed.  He  wished  to  be 
President,  and  somehow  the  floating  ne- 
gro delegates  to  the  Presidential  con-' 
ventions  followed  his  banner.  He  was 
no  worse  than  many  other  practical  pol- 
iticians using  the  gift  or  pressure  of  of-' 
fice  for  his  purpose,  but  he  did  not  main- 
tain that  highest  standard  of  political  pur- 
ity which  characterized  William  L.  Wil- 
son, whose  career  in  Congress,  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, and  author  of  .a  tariff  bill,  and  after- 
ward as  President  of  the  Washington  and 
Lee  University,  has  been  cut  premature- 
ly short  by  death. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  was  purely  a 
literary  man.  lie  wrote  chiefly  to  inter- 
est and  please,  not  to  instruct  or  to  lead. 
We  do  not  forget  his  editorial  connection 
with  the  Hartford  Coiiranf,  nor  his  inter 
est  in  prison  reform;  but  the  world 
knows  him  from  "  M  \  Summer  in  a  ( iar 
den  "  and  a  dozen  books  of  biography 
and  travel,  lie  has  been  the  agreeable 
and  delightful  companion  of  our  hours  in 
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the  hammock  or  before  the  winter  fire- 
dogs.  His  name  will  not  stand  among 
the  highest  in  our  literary  pantheon ;  but 
if  Longfellow  and  Lowell  are  to  be  held 
in  longer,  closer  and  more  loving  remem- 
brance than  Douglas  and  Sherman,  so 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  will  far  out- 
shine the  secondary  lights  in  our  political 
firmament. 


Political    Facts  and  Formulas. 

These  end-of-the-century  days  have 
proved  hard  times  for  general  theories 
and  universal  principles  in  political 
science.  It  is  an  investigating,  a  critical 
age.  Its  method  is  to  follow  the  Pauline 
injunction,  "  Prove  all  things."  It  takes 
up,  one  after  one,  theory  and  principle 
which  have  possessed  men's  minds,  tries 
them  in  the  crucible  of  fact,  and,  as  the 
Apostle  further  enjoined,  holds  fast  only 
to  that  which  is  found  good.  The  high- 
sounding  generalizations,  absolute  and 
universal  in  their  application,  which  once 
seemed  to  mean  so  much  to  the  world, 
are  gradually  being  resolved  back  into 
their  constituent  elements  of  misinforma- 
tion and  fancifulness. 

One  of  the  theories  which  has  suffered 
most  in  these  critical  days  is  that  of  "  nat- 
ural rights."  It  is  true  that  it  has  been 
reiterated  in  very  recent  times,  and  by 
a  man  conspicuously  learned  and  able — 
the  philosopher,  Spencer.  And  yet,  tho 
buttressed  by  so  eminent  a  name,  it  has 
failed  to  make  any  distinct  impress  on 
the  age,  and  the  revolt  against  it  grows 
apace.  The  fundamental  principle  in 
social  conduct,  according  to  Spencer,  is 
this :  "  Every  man  has  the  right  to  do 
that  which  he  wills,  provided  he  infringes 
not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other  man." 
So  stated,  it  meets  with  well-nigh  uni- 
versal approval.  But  the  moment  it  is 
sought  to  determine  what  constitutes  in- 
fringement there  arises  a  world  of  in- 
terpretations, so  diverse  and  numerous, 
that  if  order  is  to  be  maintained  on  the 
planet,  organized  society,  the  State,  must 
step  in  and  compromise.  As  for  particular 
"rights,"  to  be  fundamental — to  be  real 
rights — they  must  be  of  universal  .ap- 
plicability. Can  any  one  point  to  a 
postulate  of  a  "right"  which  for  any  con- 
siderable time,  by  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  men,  has  been  held  to  be  absolute, 


unqualifiable  by  time,  place  or  circum- 
stance ?  "  Freedom  "  was  the  funda- 
mental "  right  "  of  the  Radicals  of  eighty 
years  ago ;  "  social  control  "  of  the  Col- 
lectivists  of  to-day.  What  one  man  de- 
clares to  be  a  "  right,"  another  declares 
a  wrong ;  that  which  one  generation  holds 
to  be  natural  and  inalienable,  the  next 
generation  considers  unnatural  and 
promptly  alienates.  No  Eskimo  could 
dream  of  a  "  natural  right  "  to  land,  nor 
a  Seri  of  Tiburon  Island  to  liberty,  nor 
a  dweller  in  some  South  Pacific  Eden  to 
happiness.  These  have  more  than  they 
need  of  such  blessings.  No  society  finds 
it  possible  to  acknowledge  an  "inalienable 
right  "  to  life.  The  qualifications  put 
upon  the  assumption  vary  with  every 
state  and  almost  with  every  decade.  In 
England  85  years  ago  the  commission  of 
any  one  of  more  than  100  offenses  ex- 
punged this  assumed  "  right ;  "  it  is  ex- 
punged to-day  in  nearly  every  Southern 
State  for  arson,  burglary  or  rape,  in  Mis- 
souri for  perjury, in  Georgia  for  mayhem. 
In  every  part  of  the  world  society  finds 
it  necessary  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  its  members  shall  live,  not 
on  the  basis  of  universal  moral  law,  but 
on  that  of  social  justice,  which  is  but 
another  name  for  social  expediency. 
"  Rights  "  thus  resolve  themselves  into 
postulates, born  of  particular  times,  places 
and  conditions.  They  are  individual 
concepts  of  what  we  would  like  society 
to  ordain. 

We  are  hearing  a  great  deal  these  days 
of  the  "  self-evident  truth  "  that  govern- 
ments derive  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  As  stated,  it 
is  absolute ;  it  consents  to  no  limitations. 
And  yet  it  is  a  declaration  of  principle 
which,  in  its  stated  form,  fares  ill  under 
the  microscope.  Examined  judicially,  it 
is  seen  to  be  impossible,  since  it  violates 
the  fundamental  assumption  of  every 
state — the  assumption  of  power  to  deter- 
mine what  is  best  for  the  continuance  of 
its  own  life.  Examined  historically,  it  is 
seen  that  no  people  has  ever  acknowledged 
it  in  practice.  Even  the  fathers  who  pro- 
mulgated it  could  not  entirely  have 
meant  it.  Viewed  in  the  light  of  the 
Federal  constitution,  the  State  constitu- 
tions and  contemporary  statutes,  they 
meant  something  very  different.  Had 
they  been  of  an  exacter  turn  of  mind  they 
WOVlld  have  written  somewhat  like  this; 
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We  hold    .    .    that  governments  derive  their 
just  powers  from  the  determination  of  a  ma- 
jority and  the  acquiescence  of  a  minority  of 
that  part  of  their  inhabitants  who  are 
(i.)   Males; 

(2.)  Above  21  years  of  age; 
(,3.)   Who  were  born  in  the  country; 

(a.)  or  who  have  lived  therein   14 

years, 
(6.)  or  have  served  in  its  army  or 
navy ; 
(4.)   Who  hold  personal  or  landed  property 
in  such  amount  as  the  various  States 
may  ordain, 
(a.)  and  have  paid  taxes  thereon; 
(5.)   Who  are  not  held  in  slavery; 
(6.)   Who   are   not    residents   of   the   newly 
acquired     territories     (which     for     a 
time    are    to    be    governed,    whether 
consenting  or  not)  ; 
(7.)  Who  are  not  defectives; 
(8.)   Who,  if  Indians,  are  taxed — 
(9.)   Provided,  that  the  right  to  bear  arms 
shall  not  be  infringed,  and  therefore 
an   organized   minority   may,   at   any 
time   it   feels   itself  aggrieved,   revolt 
against    the     majority,     and     impose 
upon  it  such  conditions  as  it  can. 

The  right  to  five  revolutions  every 
century,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Jefferson.  "  God  for- 
bid," he  said,  "  that  we  should  ever  be  20 
years  without  such  a  rebellion !  " 

This  absolute  generalization  regard- 
ing consent,  disregarded  by  its  formulat- 
ors  and  practically  disavowed  by  every 
state  that  has  ever  existed,  is  likely  to 
gasp  out  its  last  breath  in  the  pending 
campaign.  The  progressive,  democratic 
philosophy  of  to-day  is  building  the  com- 
ing state  in  the  light  of  considerations 
of  social  ends.  It  postulates  nothing;  it 
analyzes  and  decomposes  old  principles 
and  theories ;  it  concerns  itself  not  with 
"  rights,"  but  with  duties,  with  social 
adaptations,  with  an  ideal  of  "  the  great- 
est good  to  the  greatest  number,"  as  that 
greatest  good  may  be  determined  by  ex- 
periences of  fact. 

Rut  the  moderns  themselves  are  oc- 
casionally deluded  with  absolute  general- 
izations. One  that  has  served  its  turn  in 
many  controversies  in  recent  years  occurs 
to  us.  It  is  this :  That  state  intervention 
in  industry  is  opposed  to  the  "  Anglo- 
Saxon  spirit,"  and  that  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  will  have  none  of  it.  It  is  a  sad  thing 
for  the  vast  majority  of  general  theories 
that  scarcely  are  they  formulated  before 
data  are  at  hand  which  compel  their 
amendment.  At  this  time  the  purest  Anglo- 
Saxon  community  on  the  globe  is  prac- 
ticing, and  for  seven  or  eight  years  has 


practiced,  state  intervention  in  an  ex- 
treme degree,  and  it  is  thriving  under  the 
operation.  That  community  is  New  Zea- 
land. One  reads  with  amazement  the  par- 
ticulars of  this  experiment,  as  related  in 
Mr.  Lloyd's  recent  book.  Instance  after 
instance  is  given  of  state  interference  in 
the  minutest  details  of  industry.  One 
reads  of  compulsory  arbitration  that  com- 
pels ;  of  a  land  which  for  six  years  has 
known  neither  strike  nor  lockout ;  of  suc- 
cessful farm  and  village  settlements ;  of 
the  restoration  to  the  people  of  the  land ; 
of  state  insurance,  state  railways,  co- 
operative public  works  and  the  like,  and 
learns  that  with  all  this  functional  activ- 
ity of  the  Government,  the  people  have 
not  lost  their  stamina,  but  are  hard-work- 
ing, aspiring  and  prosperous. 

The  New  Zealand  experiment  means 
another  fond  theory  that  must  suffer 
amendment.  This  is  an  unpropitious 
time,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning,  for 
broad  generalizations  in  political  matters. 
It  is  a  time  wherein  the  student  of  so- 
ciety is  best  employed  in  observing  and 
recording  facts,  or  examining  the  bases 
of  old  contentions.  The  complexities  of 
modern  social  and  political  life  grow 
with  the  hours  and  days.  They  seem 
infinite  in  their  diversity,  and  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  reduce  them  to  a  few  cut-and- 
dried  formulas  as  once  we  thought. 

J* 
The   Integrity  of  China. 

There  are  two  very  significant  fea- 
tures of  the  new  agreement  between  Eng- 
land and  Germany  in  regard  to  their  Chi- 
nese policy.  It  affirms  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  the  territorial  unity  of  the 
empire ;  it  says  nothing  whatever  about 
its  Government.  The  two  nations  pledge 
themselves  not  to  appropriate  any  Chi- 
nese territory  and  practically  to  oppose 
any  aggression  by  other  Powers.  As  to 
what  authority  they  are  to  recognize  in 
China,  or  how  they  are  to  support  it, 
nothing  whatever  is  said.  Inferentially 
it  is  the  Emperor  Kwang-su,  but  there  is 
not  a  word  in  the  agreement  to  bind  them 
to  him  rather  than  to  any  one  else. 

The  omission  is  significant, and  the  rea- 
son for  it  is  unquestionably  the  complex- 
ity of  the  situation.  That  is  very  clearly 
set  forth  in  this  issue  in  an  article  by  Mr. 
Rurlingame  Johnson,  who  shows  how  in- 
complete are  the  various  explanations  of 
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the  present  outbreak.  It  is  not  foreign 
aggression  alone,  whether  by  merchants, 
miners,  missionaries  or  diplomats,  that 
has  aroused  the  bitter  anti-foreign  feel- 
ing. Other  influences  have  entered  in, 
notably  those  indicated  by  the  veteran 
Viceroy  Chang  Chih  Tung  in  his  book  on 
"  China's  Only  Hope,"  reviewed  in  this 
number.  China  herself  is,  in  his  view, 
her  own  worst  enemy.  What  is  needed  is 
reform  within  combined  with  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  her  relations  to  the  great 
world  without.  It  is  not  so  much  parti- 
tion that  the  Viceroy  fears  as  disintegra- 
tion. As  if  to  enforce  this  in  most  em- 
phatic manner  there  comes  news  of  the 
revolt  in  that  most  turbulent  of  Chinese 
provinces,  Canton,  calling  to  mind  the 
famous  Taiping  rebellion.  But  this  re- 
volt, again,  seems  to  be  by  no  means  sim- 
ple in  its  origin  or  purpose.  The  anti- 
dynastic  feeling  of  Southern  China  is  ap- 
parently combined  with  the  reform  move- 
ment, which  recognizes  the  Manchu  Em- 
peror as  its  best  supporter.  Similarly  the 
fugitive  court  itself  appears  to  be  disor- 
ganized ,  and  the  edicts,  which  are  almost 
the  sole  indication  of  its  existence,  appear 
no  longer  in  the  name  of  the  Empress 
Dowager  but  of  the  Emperor,  as  if  she 
had  come  to  the  conviction  that  she  must 
bow  to  the  storm. 

These  varied  facts  have  great  signifi- 
cance in  their  relation  to  the  phrase  which 
has  become  so  common,  "  the  integrity  of 
China."  They  show  that  it  includes  far 
more  than  the  mere  holding  together  by 
some  international  bandage  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  without  regard  to  any  genuine 
unity,  that  there  can  be  no  real  integrity 
in  any  permanent  form  without  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  life,  virile  enough 
for  its  own  protection,  educated  enough 
for  its  own  guidance. 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  diplomats 
that  they  have  recognized  these  facts  and 
left  themselves  free  to  guide  events  as  oc- 
casion may  require.  Acknowledging  the 
absolute  necessity,  recognized  by  Chang 
Chih  Tung,  of  permeating  the  empire 
with  influences  for  advance,  they  insist 
upon  the  "  open  door,"  yet  only  "  so  far 
as  they  can  exercise  influence."  Not  only 
is  there  to  be  no  partition  but  no  protect- 
orate, at  least  for  the  present.  China  is  to 
have  full  opportunity  to  rally  herself,  to 
prove  that  she  is  equal  to  the  position. 
More  than  that,  she  will  have  every  as- 


sistance for  material  prosperity,  intellec- 
tual advancement  and  moral  elevation. 
All  that  she  has  to  do  is  to  gather  the  best 
influences  within  her  own  borders  and  put 
them  under  her  best  leadership. 

It  is  a  good  omen  that  the  agreement 
has  received  such  cordial  support  on 
every  hand.  Some  of  the  English  grumble 
characteristically  at  the  omission  of  all 
reference  to  the  Yangtse.  France  is  not 
as  yet  clear  as  to  just  what  relation  it  in- 
volves toward  Russia,  but  on  the  whole 
there  is  cordial  acceptance  of  this  as  the 
natural  culmination  of  the  policy  outlined 
by  our  own  State  Department  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  crisis.  For  it  all  should 
be  grateful  as  marking  a  distinct  ad- 
vance in  international  diplomacy. 


The  Canal 
Commission 


The  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission is  still  at  work 
upon  its  report,  but  it  is 
said  that  nothing  more  than  a  preliminary 
statement  can  be  made  ready  for  the 
beginning  of  the  session  of  Con- 
gress in  December.  It  seems  to  us 
that  the  Commission  might  have  given 
such  a  statement  to  the  President 
and  Congress  before  the  close  of  the  last 
session,  and  that  the  report  and  recom- 
mendations ought  surely  to  be  ready  be- 
fore the  holiday  recess.  The  way  has  been 
cleared  for  negotiations  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Nicaragua,  the  officers  of  the 
Panama  Company  wait  for  the  Commis- 
sion's decision,  and  Congress  should  have 
the  results  of  the  Commission's  inquiries 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  which 
will  be  a  short  one.  The  appropriation 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Commission  was 
a  very  large  one,  but  a  final  report  may 
with  propriety  be  made  before  the  last 
dollar  of  it  is  consumed. 


The  Colonial 
Secretary's  Ambition 


Mr.  Chamberlain 
as  Colonial  Sec- 
retary is  a  states- 
man, however  his  enemies  may  hate  him. 
His  great  idea  is  that  of  a  statesman,  to 
unify  Great  Britain  and  all  her  colonies. 
What  he  would  acccomplish  is  to  abol- 
ish all  Canadian  tariff's  or  Australian 
tariffs  against  Great  Britain,  giving  ab- 
solute free  trade  with  all  the  colonies ; 
and  then  he  would  consider  seriously  the 
question  of  admitting  the  principle  of 
protection  as  against  the  United  States, 
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France,  Germany  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Jt  may  not  be  practicable,  and 
yet  a  long  step  has  been  taken  in  the  col- 
onies toward  closer  relations  with  the 
mother  country.  The  war  in  South 
Africa  has  emphasized  the  movement. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  Canada  is  to 
secure  her  income  without  taxing  imports 
from  England,  which  provides  her  chief 
source  of  revenue.  Australia,  now  just 
federated,  will  have  to  set  tip  her  tariff 
against  British  manufactures,  unless  di- 
rect taxation  should  be  accepted  to  an  ex- 
tent which  seems  at  present  impracticable, 
or  an  income  shall  be  looked  for  from 
railroads,  stamps,  etc.  Something  of  this 
sort  Mr.  Chamberlain  must  have  in  mind, 
and  if  it  should  be  accomplished  it  would 
put  the  British  Empire  against  the  world, 
and  a  new  and  very  serious  financial 
problem  would  be  before  us,  while  it 
would  be  the  end  of  Cobdenism. 


such  as  the  non-partisan  canvass  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
which  points  to  270  electoral  votes  for 
McKinley  and  160  for  Bryan,  with  17  in 
doubt,  and  the  inquiry  made  by  the  New 
York  Herald,  which  indicates  about  281 
for  McKinley  and  166  for  Bryan. 

We  shall  not  discuss  this  week  the  ex- 
traordinary and  most  creditable  topsy- 
turvy of  Admiral  Melville,  who  was  as 
responsible  as  any  other  man  in  the  Navy 
for  the  confusion  caused  by  the  Person- 
nel Bill,  enacted  in  March  of  last  year, 
amalgamating  the  engineer  officers  with 
those  of  the  line,  since  we  hope  to  pub- 
lish next  week  a  special  article  on  the 
subject  by  Park  Benjamin.  Suffice  it  to 
say  here  that  a  great  mistake  was  made 
which  is  working  immense  injury  in  the 
Navy,  and  now  Admiral  Melville  sees  it 
and  it  is  to  his  honor  that  he  confesses  it. 


Baseball  is  our  national  game,  be- 
cause it  somehow  best  expresses  the 
American  athletic  genius.  It  has  sur- 
vived fierce  competition  with  polo,  ten- 
nis, football  and  golf.  But  it  has  suf- 
fered sadly  this  past  season  now  just 
closed  from  the  rowdyism  of  the  pro- 
fessional games.  As  now  played  these 
games  are  disgraceful  exhibitions. 
Noisy  mouthed  coaching,  intimidation 
of  the  umpire  by  personal  violence  and 
general  all  around  ruffianism  on  the  part 
of  both  players  and  spectators  are  quite 
as  much  the  rule  as  the  exception,  so  that 
decent  lovers  of  the  sport  have  been 
driven  away  from  the  matches.  The  sea- 
son affords  a  telling  lesson  of  profes- 
sionalism run  riot.  Amateur  baseball, 
however,  will  survive,  and  every  vacant 
city  lot  and  village  common  will  still 
have  its  well-worn  diamond  where  gen- 
erations of  boys  will  keep  learning  the 
best  democratic  game  in  the  world. 
Jt 

(  )f  course  the  views  of  Senator  Scott 
and  Representative  Richardson  as  to  the 
result  of  the  coming  election,  published 
on  another  page,  are  not  in  agreement. 
Each  claims  victory  for  his  party.  No 
one  could  expect  that  a  party  leader 
would  admit  in  the  last  weeks  of  a  cam- 
paign the  approaching  defeat  of  his  can- 
didate. We  may  add  here,  however,  that 
the'  claims  of  the  Republican  leaders  are 
supported  by  evidence  of  various  kinds. 


The  success  of  Count  Zeppelin  with  his 
airship  adds  very  little  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  aerial  navigation.  He  has 
successfully  risen  in  the  air,  sailed  about 
a  few  miles,  and  safely  descended.  But 
his  machine  is  simply  a  strong  string  of 
balloons,  with  an  auxiliary  engine  to  di- 
rect its  course  in  quiet  air  or  against  a 
breeze.  It  can  be  used  in  war,  but  is  im- 
practicable for  purposes  of  peace.  The 
airship  that  succeeds  must  carry  no  more 
balloons  than  does  a  bird. 

It  is  surprising  that  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Board  at  St.  Louis  no  effort 
was  made  to  raise  a  special  fund  to  re- 
open the  missions  and  to  replace  the 
buildings  destroyed  during  the  Chinese 
troubles.  It  will  be  a  long  while  before 
any  reparation  comes  from  China.  The 
cost  of  replacing  the  property  destroyed 
will  probably  be  about  $200,000,  and  we 
ought  to  expect  a  special  appeal  to  be 
made  for  the  monev. 
J* 

Two  most  worthy  appointments  have 
been  made  by  President  McKinley  to  rep- 
resent the  United  States  in  the  interna- 
tional arbitration  court  of  The  Hague. 
Ex-President  Harrison  and  ex-Senator 
Cray,  of  Maryland,  one  Republican  and 
the  other  a  Democrat.  We  like  the  prec- 
edent thus  created  of  giving  the  honor  to 
ex- Presidents,  it  being  known  that  ex- 
1 'resident  Cleveland  declined  the  position. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Price  of  Steel  Rails. 

For  some  time  alter  the  meeting"  of  the 
combined  manufacturers  of  steel  rails, 
on  the  21st  ult.,  at  which  the  price  of 
rails  in  this  country  was  fixed  at  $26  per 
ton,  there  were  rumors  that  the  railroad 
companies  would  make  a  sharp  protest 
against  this  decision  and  might  demand 
a  reduction.  Steel  billets  were  selling  at 
$17  or  $18,  and  as  the  cost  of  making 
rails  exceeds  the  cost  of  producing  bil- 
lets by  not  more  than  $2,  railroad  officers 
were  saying  that  the  price  of  rails  ought 
not  to  be  more  than  $22.  The  placing  of 
contracts  for  150,000  tons  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  Company  at  $26,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  put  an  end  to  con- 
troversy on  this  point.  Several  smaller 
orders  have  since  been  given,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  all  the  companies  will  supply 
their  wants  at  the  combination  price.  The 
manufacture  of  rails  consumes  a  large 
part  of  the  annual  output  of  pig  iron  and 
steel.  The  sums  paid  for  rails  are  large 
items  in  the  annual  expenditures  of  the 
railroad  companies  ;  for  example,  this  pur- 
chase by  the  Pennsylvania  Company  calls 
for  the  payment  of  $3,900,000.  If  all  the 
companies  should  buy  the  quantities  of 
rails  which  they  ought  to  use,  the  total 
expenditure  for  these  supplies  this  year 
might  exceed  $50,000,000.  The  price 
is  fixed  by  a  combination  agreement  of 
the  seven  manufacturers. 

Our  railroad  companies  ought  not  to 
be  required  to  pay  for  American  rails 
prices  higher  than  those  for  which  these 
rails  are  sold  in  foreign  countries.  The 
manufacturers  have  for  some  time  past 
been  exporting  rails  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  it  is  reported  that  these  have 
been  sold  at  prices  lower  than  the  price 
demanded  and  paid  here.  Commercial 
journals  say  that  the  combination  agree- 
ment does  not  touch  the  price  to  be  paid 
abroad,  except  in  Canada  and  Mexico. 
There  were  published  last  week  some  re- 
marks of  the  Secretary  of  the  British 
Iron  and  Steel  Association,  who  said  that 
10,000  tons  of  American  rails  were  re- 
cently delivered  in  Liverpool  at  a  price 
lower  by  $10  per  ton  than  the  price  at  that 
time  in  the  United  States.  Our  tariff, 
he  added,  enabled  the  manufacturers  to 
obtain  in   the  home  market   profits   so 


large  that  they  could  afford  to  sell  at 
much  lower  prices  abroad.  Undoubt- 
edly in  some  instances  sales  have  been 
made  abroad  at  prices  lower  than  those 
fixed  and  paid  here.  If  this  has  become 
a  common  practice,  public  opinion  will 
demand  a  removal  of  the  tariff  duty 
of  nearly  $8  per  ton,  which  is  no  longer 
needed  for  protection,  but  may  assist  the 
combined  manufacturers  in  enforcing 
this  discrimination  against  buyers  in 
their  own  country. 

J* 

Financial  Items 

The  capital  employed  in  crushing- 
cotton  seed  for  oil  and  meal  is  said  to  be 
about  $40,000,000. 

.  . .  .The  Butchers'  and  Drovers'  Bank, 
long  located  on  the  Bowery,  has  re- 
moved to  Broadway,  corner  of  Third 
Street.  The  cashier,  William  H.  Chase, 
engineered  the  removal,  as  well  as  the 
sale  of  the  old  building. 

....  Among  the  papers  read  before  the 
Trust  Company  section  of  the  American 
Bankers'  Association,  at  the  recent  con- 
vention, was  an  excellent  one  upon  the 
duties  of  trustees  of  financial  corpora- 
tions, by  President  Willis  S.  Paine,  of  the 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  whose 
long  and  varied  experience  has  made  him 
an  eminent  authority  in  this  field.  He 
was  one  of  the  examiners  who  made  the 
first  official  reports  upon  the  condition  of 
Trust  Companies  in  this  city  twenty-six 
years  ago.  His  clear  and  careful  descrip- 
tion of  the  measures  which  should  be 
taken  by  trustees  to  prevent  embezzle- 
ment and  to  reveal  promptly  the  short- 
comings of  any  employee  may  be  read 
with  profit  by  the  directors  of  any  bank 
where  defective  methods  of  examination 
have  permitted  such  loss  as  the  bank  in 
Elizabethport  suffered  by  the  embezzle- 
ment of  Schreiber. 

....  Dividends   announced : 

National  Salt  Co.  (preferred),  1%  per  cent, 
quarterly,  payable  Nov.  I. 

Amer.  Exch.  Natl.  Bank,  3%  per  cent,  quar- 
terly, payable  Nov.  1. 

....  Sales  of  bank  stocks  during  the 
past  week  were : 

Importers  and  Traders'  National  Bank 500 

Bank  of  North  America 205 
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The  Accumulation  Process. 

"  I  have  never  seen  in  the  insurance 
department  of  The  Independent  any 
commendation  whatsoever  of  Fraternal 
insurance."  Thus  begins  a  lately  re- 
ceived letter,  and  while  we  might  not  ad- 
mit that  there  has  never  been  any  good 
credited  to  that  form  of  life  insurance  in 
a  general  way  it  is  true  that  this  journal 
has  not  commended  it.  The  reason  lies 
not  distant. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  the  term 
"  insurance  "  was  adopted  from  the  older 
forms  and  applied  to  what  the  paucity 
of  language  still  compels  us  to  call  life 
insurance.  For  the  latter  is  not  insur- 
ance at  all,  in  strictness,  or,  at  least,  is 
not  insurance  in  any  such  sense  as  when 
related  to  property.  All  insurance  what- 
ever is  an  undertaking  of  indemnity 
against  a  happening.  As  applied  to  hu- 
man life,  the  happening  is  universal,  and 
the  loss  is  total  without  salvage ;  as  ap- 
plied to  property,  the  happening  is  con- 
tingent and  partial  loss  probable.  It  is 
certain  that  the  great  majority  of  build- 
ings in  number  and  of  merchandise  in 
value  will  never  burn,  soon  or  late ;  the 
uncertainty  is  which  ones  will,  and 
when.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sole 
uncertainty  about  the  contingency  of 
death  is  as  to  the  date  of  its  occurrence 
to  each  individual.  If  the  order  of 
things  were  to  so  change  that  all  consum- 
able property  must  be  destroyed  by  fire 
within  seventy  years  at  most,  the  fiercest 
assailant  of  underwriting  would  see  that 
a  very  radical  increase  in  premium  rates 
must  follow. 

The  point  we  wish  to  emphasize  is 
that  precisely  this  is  the  condition  as  to 
human  life;  hence  it  is  unfortunate  and 
misleading  to  apply  the  same  terms  "  in- 
surance "  and  "  insuring "  to  two  sub- 
jects so  radically  unlike.  A  frequent 
former  advertising  phrase  of  the  assess- 
ment scheme  was,  "  Insure  your  life  as 
you  insure  your  property."  How  can 
you,  the  two  subjects  being  by  their  very 
nature  set  as  far  apart  as  the  poles?  It 
would  be  as  rational  to  say,  "  Feed  your 
stomach  as  you  paint  your  house  " — that 
is,  once  in  three  or  four  years.  Life  in- 
surance, as  we  have  repeatedly  pointed 
out,  is  an  accumulation  process,  not  an 
insurance  one.  The  ultimate  mortality 
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ratio  is  1,000  per  1,000,  and  the  problem 
is  to  provide  for  the  taking  in  of  every 
dollar  which  is  to  go  out.  In  the  mass 
and  the  long  run,  every  man  must  pay 
in  $1,000  or  he  cannot  take  that  out; 
there  is  interest,  but  there  are  also  ex- 
penses, and  as  a  broad  statement  of  the 
essence  of  the  matter  we  may  say  that 
the  sole  problem  is:  How  to  collect 
$1,000  per  head,  since  what  one  fails  to 
pay  some  other  must  make  up. 

That  this  is  not  an  agreeable  way  of 
presenting  the  subject  we  concede,  yet 
it  is  absolute,  and  is  absolutely  inex- 
orable and  inevitable.  Get  in  the  money, 
or  the  insurance  will  fail.  The  blunt  al- 
ternative cannot  be  placated  or  altered 
by  any  pretty  talk  about  brotherhood 
feeling,  or  in  one  jot  made  more  kindly 
by  scattering  around  a  bunch  of  gilt-pa- 
per titles  such  as  Supreme  Commander, 
Grand  Treasurer,  Lord  High  Procras- 
tinator,  or  others  of  the  sort.  Get  in 
money  enough  and  in  time  enough  (no 
matter  how)  and  your  insurance  scheme, 
with  proper  management,  will  stand  with 
the  pyramids ;  fail  to  do  this,  and  your 
scheme  will  be  as  if  the  lower  courses 
on  one  side  of  the  great  pile  of  Cheops 
should  disintegrate  to  powder. 

The  letter  cited  proceeds  to  eulogize 
the  United  Workmen,  and  asks  whether 
we  can  mention  any  insurance  company 
that  will  furnish  insurance  to  men  of  45 
at  not  over  $25,  and  accept  monthly  in- 
stalments. No,  we  cannot.  The  Prov- 
ident Savings  will  issue  a  20-year  re- 
newable term  policy  at  45  for  $26. 18.  The 
Travelers'  rate  on  plain  life  at  that  age  is 
$30.93.  The  Prudential's  figure  is 
$38.46.  But  the  Provident  policy  has 
some  return  value,  and  at  the  end  of  20 
years  the  Prudential's  can  be  exchanged 
for  $518  paid-up,  or  be  cashed  for  $405, 
or  be  extended  without  further  payment 
for  8  years  and  152  days.  Plainly  none 
of  these  three,  cited  as  examples,  can  be 
fairly  compared  with  the  $25  offered  as 
a  challenge,  on  the  score  of  premium  cost 
alone. 

Whether  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  comes  with- 
in the  lines  of  permanence  as  above 
drawn  time  will  prove.  Not  short  time, 
for  the  laws  which  punish  evasions  are  as 
slow  as  they  are  sure.  It  has  already 
been  a  long  time?  Possibly.  Yet  does 
our  friend  recall  the  career  of  the  United 
Brethren  of  Lebanon? 
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Closing  Days  of 
the  Campaign 


Throughout  last  week 
the  campaign  orators 
were  talking  with  un- 
flagging industry,  but  some  of  them  were 
getting  hoarse,  and  rarely  did  a  passage 
from  any  speech  have  the  merit  of  nov- 
elty. The  great  events  of  the  week  were 
the  demonstrations  by  which  Governor 
Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Bryan  were  greeted 
in  New  York.  The  Governor,  who  had 
been  making  a  tour  of  the  State,  arrived 
in  the  city  on  Friday  afternoon,  and 
spoke  in  the  evening  at  Madison  Square 
Garden.  Before  the  meeting  there  was 
a  parade  in  which  40,000  took  part.  The 
Garden  auditorium  and  the  adjacent 
streets  were  packed  with  enthusiastic 
people.  A  lavish  display  of  fireworks  and 
the  music  of  fifty  bands  were  features  of 
the  entertainment,  a  great  search-light 
from  the  Garden  tower  beating  time 
while  the  musicians  were  playing  pa- 
triotic airs.  One  of  the  speakers  asso- 
ciated with  the  Governor  was  Charles  S. 
Fairchild,  formerly  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  Cabinet, 
who  announced  his  purpose  to  vote  for 
McKinley  and  severely  criticised  the  pol- 
icy of  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  followers.  Af- 
ter this  grand  reception  the  Governor  re- 
sumed his  tour  in  the  State,  making  sev- 
enteen speeches  on  the  following  day. 
Mr.  Bryan's  second  great  reception  in  the 
city  occurred  on  Saturday  evening.  Dur- 
ing the  week  he  had  been  campaigning  in 
West  Virginia,  Maryland,  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey.  In  the  last-named  State  he 
had  drawn  great  crowds  and  been 
greeted  with  noticeable  enthusiasm.  On 
Saturday  he  spoke  in  New  Haven,  and 
on  his  return  to  New  York  in  the  after- 
noon was  escorted  by  a  party  of  Yale 


students.  Having  dined  at  a  hotel — 
with  Mr.  Croker,  Mr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Cock- 
ran  at  the  same  table,  but  not  convers- 
ing with  each  other — he  made  seven  ad- 
dresses during  the  evening,  one  of  them 
in  Madison  Square  Garden.  The  Dem- 
ocrats sought  to  make  this  demonstra- 
tion as  impressive  as  the  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  and  it  was  a  memorable 
gathering  of  their  forces.  Among  the 
Republican  speakers  who  were  at  work 
during  the  week  was  Senator  Depew, 
who  likened  the  Democratic  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  trust  corporations  to  one  said 
to  have  been  applied  by  a  mother  to  her 
boy  who  had  swallowed  a  potato  bug. 
"  She  gave  him  a  cup  of  paris  green,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  both  the  bug  and  the 
boy."  Don  M.  Dickinson,  formerly  in 
one  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  Cabinets,  pub- 
lished a  long  letter  in  which  he  explained 
why  he  intended  to  vote  for  McKinley. 
At  Canton,  Ohio,  Secretary  Root  made  a 
long  speech  with  reference  to  the  course 
and  policy  of  the  Administration,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  Philippines, 
producing  documents  hitherto  unpub- 
lished which  exhibited  the  purpose  and 
spirit  of  the  leaders  of  the  Filipino  in- 
surrection. He  also  considered  at  length 
the  record  of  the  army,  and  in  response 
to  Mr.  Bryan's  remarks  to  workingmen 
on  the  desire  of  the  Government  to  use 
the  army  against  them,  pointed  out  that 
the  army  had  been  used  in  labor  contro- 
versies only  twice  in  twenty  years,  once 
by  the  order  of  a  Democratic  President, 
and  again  at  the  request  of  the  Democrat- 
ic Governor  of  Idaho.  Some  interest 
has  been  shown  in  a  report  that  at  a  po- 
litical dinner  on  Friday,  Senator  Scott, 
of  the  Republican  Committee,  praised  the 
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Standard  Oil  Company  as  the  author  of 
prosperity  in  West  Virginia ;  but  as  to 
this  the  statements  of  the  Senator  and  of 
a  reporter  are  not  in  agreement. 

J* 

c  j  r  i.t  The'  great  strike  of  the  an- 
End  of  the       ,,        9..  ,       . 

C  I  st  it  thracite  coal-miners  was 
ended  on  the  25th  ult.  by 
the  order  and  proclamation  of  President 
Mitchell,  who  gives  to  our  readers  this 
week  his  review  of  the  controversy.  Be- 
fore that  date  the  miners  had  virtually 
decided  that  they  would  not  stand  out 
for  an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  exclusive 
of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  powder ; 
and  Mr.  Mitchell  had  said  at  a  mass- 
meeting  in  Pottsville  that  he  expected  to 
see  the  men  at  work  on  Monday,  the 
29th.  Some  delay  had  been  caused  by 
the  failure  of  several  large  operators  to 
announce  publicly  their  intention  to  give 
the  higher  wages.  There  was  reason  to 
expect,  however,  that  they  would  yield ; 
and,  as  the  treasuries  of  the  local  unions 
were  exhausted  and  the  men  were  eager 
to  resume  work,  the  necessary  order  was 
given  by  the  President  and  the  Executive 
Board  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 
"  Your  victory,"  they  said  to  the  miners, 
"  is  so  nearly  complete  that  no  good  end 
could  be  served  by  continuing  the  strike 
longer."  The  men  were  authorized  to 
resume  work  on  the  29th,  except  at 
mines,  if  there  should  be  any,  where  the 
terms  should  not  have  been  accepted  be- 
fore that  day.  Referring  to  the  price  of 
powder,  the  officers  said  they  were  satis- 
fied that  each  miner  would  actually  re- 
ceive an  increase  of  10  per  cent,  in  wages 
until  April  1st.  From  this  part  of  the 
proclamation  we  quote  the  following: 

"  While  it  is  true  that  you  have  not  secured 
redress  for  all  your  wrongs,  and  that  the  in- 
crease in  your  earnings  will  not  fully  compen- 
sate you  for  the  arduous  work  you  are  com- 
pelled to  perform  in  the  mines,  you  have  estab- 
lished a  powerful  organization  which,  if  main- 
tained and  conducted  on  business  principles, 
will  enable  you  to  regulate  many  of  your  local 
grievances  and  make  your  employment  less 
hazardous  and  more  profitable  than  before  the 
strike  began." 

The  men  were  advised  to  present  their 
grievances  to  the  companies  by  commit- 
tees, to  insist  upon  semi-monthly  pay- 
ments, and  to  make  unceasing  effort  to 
induce  all  the  employees  to  join  the 
union.  Two  days  before  the  order  was 
given   there   was   rioting  at   the   Empire 


colliery  at  Wilkes-Barre,  where  a  few 
non-union  men  were  at  work.  Several 
hundred  strikers,  led  by  women,  made 
the  first  attack,  in  which  Coal  Inspector 
O'Hara  was  beaten  until  he  became  un- 
conscious. During  the  following  night 
the  rioting  continued ;  several  police 
guards  were  injured,  and  three  non-union 
miners  clubbed  and  kicked  until  they  lost 
their  senses.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
nearly  all  of  the  operators  had  agreed  to 
pay  the  higher  wages.  Among  those  who 
thus  complied  were  Coxe  Brothers  and 
Markle  &  Co.,  the  latter  granting  all  re- 
quests as  soon  as  their  employees  had 
sought  a  conference  with  them.  The 
Reading  Company  has  withdrawn  from 
the  combination  that  has  controlled  the 
anthracite  output  by  allotment.  It  sent 
to  market  last  year  a  little  more  than 
9,000,000  tons,  under  an  allotment  of 
20*^2  per  cent.,  and  some  of  its  officers 
say  that  it  can  produce  16,000,000  tons 
when  freed  from  the  restrictions  of  the 
combination  agreement. 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico 


At  last  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  wreck  of  the  battle- 
ship "  Maine  "  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  harbor  of  Havana.  The 
local  authorities  have  shown  that  it  ought 
to  be  taken  away,  and  the  consent  of  the 
Navy  Department  for  the  removal  of  it 
has  been  obtained.  At  the  recent  depar- 
ture of  Santiago's  delegates  to  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  for  Havana,  they 
were  escorted  to  the  steamship  wharf  by 
twelve  thousand  people,  nine-tenths  of 
whom  were  negroes.  The  color  line  is 
closely  drawn  by  the  political  parties  in 
that  province.  All  the  newspapers  of  the 
city  urge  the  delegates  to  do  their  work 
quickly,  and  to  provide  without  delay  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  United  States  forces 
from  the  island.  Governor-General 
Wood — who  contributes  an  article  to  this 
issue  of  The  Independent — says  that 
the  report  of  the  civil  government  to  be 
published  at  the  end  of  the  year  will  show 
that  every  town  of  considerable  popula- 
tion has  been  provided  with  a  well- 
equipped  hospital ;  that  sanitary  work  of 
great  importance  has  been  carried  on 
throughout  the  island ;  that  the  two  east- 
ern provinces  for  the  first  time  have 
passed  through  a  summer  without  a  case 
of  yellow  fever ;  that  extensive  street  im- 
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provements  have  been  made  in  all  the 
larger  cities,  while  plans  are  now  ready 
to  be  advertised  for  paving  and  sewering 
Havana;  that  more  than  600  miles  of 
first-class  roads  and  many  bridges  have 
been  built ;  and  that  a  complete  system  of 
lighthouses  has  been  organized.  A  most 
efficient  customs  service  has  been  estab- 
lished at  all  the  ports,  and  the  Govern- 
ment is  entirely  self-supporting,  with  an 
unincumbered  balance  of  $1,500,000  in 
the  Treasury.  The  value  of  this  year's 
sugar  crop  (nearly  600,000  tons)  and 
the  coming  tobacco  crop  will  not  be  less 
than  $100,000,000.  In  Porto  Rico  com- 
plete returns  show  that  111,002  persons 
have  registered  to  vote  at  the  approaching 
election.  The  large  increase  over  the 
preceding  registration  is  due  chiefly  to  a 
change  of  the  required  qualifications,  as 
the  citizen  may  vote  now  who  can  read 
or  write  or  who  possesses  $25.  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Federal 
party  has  decided  to,  take  no  part  in  the 
election  of  members  of  the  Assembly, 
asserting  that  the  registration  has  been 
unfairly  conducted  in  the  interest  of  their 
opponents.  This  decision  appears  to  be 
disapproved  by  a  majority  of  the  voters 
in  that  party,  who  are  holding  meetings 
to  protest  against  it.  Miss  Bertha  Al- 
len, daughter  of  the  Governor-General, 
was  married  at  his  residence  on  the  25th 
ult.,  to  Lieutenant  G.  W.  Logan,  of  the 
Navy,  the  Governor-General's  aide-de- 
camp. 


A  Great 
Religious  Meeting 


The  American  Mis- 
sionary Association 
is  one  of  the  three  or 
four  great  missionary  societies  supported 
by  the  Congregationalists.  Its  field  is 
in  the  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  altho  its  charter  allows  it  to  work 
anywhere  in  the  world,  and  it  used  to  have 
missions  in  Asia  and  Africa  before  it 
passed  them  over  to  the  American  Board. 
It  was  organized  as  a  protest  against  the 
slave-holding  allowed  by  the  American 
Board,  and  it  was  natural  that  it  should, 
during  the  Civil  War,  have  been  first  in 
the  field  to  educate  the  freedmen.  It 
has  developed  its  special  work  in  regions 
of  this  country  where  the  people  are  not 
yet  able  to  provide  for  their  Christian 
education.  The  Congregational  Home 
Missionary  Society  aids  churches,  but 
has  no  schools,  because  it  works  among 


people  who  know  the  value  of  schools 
and  who  establish  an  adequate  public 
school  system ;  while  the  Association  la- 
bors where  its  church  work  must  rest 
in  its  school  work,  among  those  people, 
white,  black,  yellow  or  red,  who  are  yet 
intellectually  undeveloped  because  of 
their  backward  school  system.  Such  are 
the  white  mountaineers  of  the  South,  and 
also  the  Southern  negroes,  the  Chinese 
and  the  Indians.  It  does  not  work  for 
the  negroes  of  the  North,  where  schools 
are  abundant  and  good.  It  draws  no 
color  line,  only  a  school  line,  and  its 
schools  and  colleges  are  many  and  un- 
surpassed. The  annual  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  last  week  in  Spring- 
field, and  crowded  the  immense  theater 
and  the  First  Church  in  simultaneous 
meetings.  Dr.  Hillis,  of  Brooklyn, 
preached  the  sermon,  and  there  were 
many  addresses  by  missionaries  and 
others.  There  were  fraternal  addresses 
by  Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan  and  Dr.  M.  C.  B. 
Mason,  representing  the  Baptists  and  the 
Methodists,  and  also  by  Dr.  Frissell  and 
President  Bumstead,  representing  Hamp- 
ton Institute  and  Atlanta  University,  two 
institutions  that  have  graduated  from  the 
care  of  the  Association.  No  speakers 
were  heard  with  more  interest  than  Presi- 
dent Booker  T.  Washington  and  the 
other  colored  men.  The  Association  re- 
ported a  prosperous  year  and  no  debt. 
The  new  work  of  the  year  has  been  in 
Porto  Rico  and  ought  to  be  increased. 
Proposals  to  make  transfers  of  fields  of 
work,  or  exchanges  with  the  Congrega- 
tional Home  Missionary  Society  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
the  proposal  to  change  the  length  of  the 
term  of  service  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  make  them  ineligible  for  elec- 
tion at  the  end  of  five  years,  was  laid  on 
the  table  awaiting  the  consideration  of 
the  Committee  of  Nine  on  the  relation  of 
the  six  societies.  The  executive  officers 
were  re-elected,  and  Dr.  Moxom,  of 
Springfield,  the  efficient  local  manager 
of  the  meeting,  was  added  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

J* 

Ritualism  and  So  *a*  *s  appears  the  re- 
Parliament  '  cent  elections  m  England 
have  had  comparatively 
little  relation  to  the  ritualistic  question. 
The  earnest  efforts  of  the  extreme  anti- 
ritualists  to  secure  the  presence  in  Par- 
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liament  of  men  who  would  enforce  par- 
liamentary authority  over  the  heads  of 
the  bishops  seem  to  have  failed.  Com- 
paratively few  of  that  class  of  men  have 
secured  election,  and  the  pressing 
of  this  point  appears  to  have  operated 
very  disadvantageously  to  the  fortunes  of 
some  men,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  strongest  of  the  high  church  party 
have  come  in  with  increased  majorities. 
The  chief  comment  that  is  made  upon  the 
situation  is  from  the  high  church  papers, 
which  are  jubilant  over  the  defeat,  as 
they  term  it,  of  Mr.  Kensit  and  his  asso- 
ciates. Just  what  the  effect  of  this  will 
be  upon  the  general  discussion  is  by  no 
means  evident.  The  more  moderate  opin- 
ions, represented  by  The  Guardian,  and, 
among  lay  papers,  by  the  Spectator,  cau- 
tion against  overconfidence  on  the  part 
of  the  Church  Union  (ritualist),  not- 
withstanding that  the  Church  Associa- 
tion (Protestant)  appears  to  have  suf- 
fered defeat,  and  they  look  upon  the  re- 
sult as  strengthening  the  position  of  those 
who  would  confine  the  decision  of  such 
matters  to  properly  constituted  ecclesi- 
astical courts,  rather  than  bring  them 
within  the  scope  of  a  national  body, 
which  draws  its  representation  from  very 
different  classes  of  the  community.  A 
suggestion  is  made  that  the  best  way  to 
meet  the  difficulty  would  be  the  creation 
of  a  reform  and  truly  representative 
church  legislature  acting  autonomously, 
but  subject  in  the  last  resort  to  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament.  Such  a  court,  it 
is  believed,  would  meet  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation  and  probably  be  accepted  on 
all  hands,  except  by  the  extremists  of 
either  party,  and  whether  they  would  be 
able  to  force  disestablishment  or  not  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  Not  dissociated  from 
this  same  controversy  is  one  which  prom- 
ises to  be  not  less  insistent — that  on  edu- 
cation. The  high  church  party  are  bit- 
terly opposed  to  the  Board  schools,  and 
insist  upon  Government  aid  for  their  own 
schools.  This  meets  the  opposition  of  the 
entire  Nonconformist  influence  and  a 
considerable  element  in  the  Church  of 
England.  Just  what  will  be  the  result  is 
not  evident.  Meanwhile  the  constant 
conflict  prevents  much  advance  being 
made,  and  the  papers  call  attention  very 
sharply  to  the  meager  showing  of  the 
English  educational  exhibits  at  the  Paris 
Exposition. 


_    .  .       .  It  is.  on  the  whole,  a 
Social  and  ,,  ,     ,  •      ' 

„  ,.   .         _  rather     dark     picture 

Religious  France  .,  ,  *    <.. 

&  mat   is   drawn   of  the 

social  and  religious  situation  in  France 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Merle  d'Aubigne.son 
of  the  well  known  historian,  a  delegate 
from  the  French  churches,  who  is  mak- 
ing addresses  in  this  country  for  the 
Franco-American  Committee  of  Evan- 
gelization. According  to  him  the  Drey- 
fus agitation  shook  France  to  the  foun- 
dation, and  brought  to  light  certain  om- 
inous facts.  Among  these  is  the  great 
increase  in  the  use  of  strong  drinks,  to  a 
degree  surpassed  only  by  Belgium. 
There  are  in  the  republic  500,000  public 
houses,  one  for  every  76  of  the  popula- 
tion. Immoral  literature  also  is  spread- 
ing with  great  rapidity,  and  these  two  in- 
fluences have  resulted  in  a  vastly  in- 
creased criminality,  the  proportion  to  the 
population  being  very  much  greater  than 
fifty  years  ago,  and  especially  among  the 
young.  Turning  to  the  religious  condi- 
tions, he  says  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  140,000  sisters  of  mercy, 
50,000  men  members  of  religious  orders 
and  60,000  regular  clergy.  These  orders 
hold  one-tenth  of  the  landed  property  of 
the  country,  and  their  wealth  is  believed 
to  be  equal  to  $2,000,000,000.  Twenty 
new  convents  are  built  every  year,  and 
yet,  according  to  Mr.  d'Aubigne,  the 
Church  is  losing  power.  The  faith  of 
the  people  is  low,  and  one  authority  esti- 
mates the  number  of  sincere  Catholics  in 
the  country  as  barely  3,000,000.  Of  the 
entire  population  of  Paris  scarcely  200,- 
000  go  to  mass  once  a  year,  while  in  some 
villages  public  worship  has  been  com- 
pletely abandoned.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  noted  a  very  widespread  interest 
in  religious  questions.  The  conflict  be- 
tween the  Church  and  science  has  at- 
tracted great  notice,  and  some  of  the  lead- 
ers who  themselves  are  not  earnest  ad- 
herents of  the  Church,  yet  claim  that 
some  religion  is  necessary,  and  that 
as  Roman  Catholicism  has  failed  to  meet 
the  neeas  the  patriotic  Frenchman  should 
turn  to  Protestantism.  Children  ought 
to  be  taken  from  the  priests  and  intrusted 
to  Protestant  pastors.  Attention  has  al- 
ready been  called  to  the  movement  among 
the  priests,  who  manifest  very  much  of 
unrest,  and  demissions  of  the  priestly  of- 
fice are  frequent.  In  some  of  the  prov- 
inces, notably  north  of  Bordeaux,  there 
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is  a  general  movement  toward  Protes- 
tantism, and  religion  is  the  topic  of  the 
hour  everywhere.  In  this  the  sale  of 
Scriptures  by  the  representatives  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  is 
claimed  to  have  had  a  very  strong  in- 
fluence. Politically  the  outlook  is  re- 
garded as  more  hopeful  than  for  many 
years  past.  President  Loubet  is  de- 
scribed as  an  honest,  hardworking  of- 
ficial, and  the  most  popular  President 
since  Thiers.  The  Ministry  is  strong,  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  attacks  upon 
it.  The  thrifty  habits  of  the  people  tell 
favorably,  and  there  is  a  very  consider- 
able effort  being  made  to  advance  the 
cause  of  public  morality  and  virtue.  In 
all  this  the  French  churches  need  the 
cordial  support  of  other  lands.  They 
are  doing  what  they  can,  but  under  the 
tremendous  pressure,  on  the  one  side 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  on 
the  other  from  atheism  and  indifference, 
they  find  the  demands  upon  them  very 
heavy. 

J* 

.  .  .  .  The  electoral  campaign  go- 
Austna  and       .  r      .■>  .  x>    •  1 

„  ing  on  for  the  next  Keichs- 

u  rath  does  not  give  hope  of 

a  great  change.  The  radical  element  it 
appears  will  be  considerably  re-enforced, 
and  the  various  moderate  political  par- 
ties appear  to  be  on  the  verge  of  collapse. 
The  German  Nationalists,  who  in  the 
last  Parliament  were  represented  by  six 
members,  are,  it  is  said,  expecting  to 
command  30  votes.  Altogether,  the  fight 
does  not  appear  to  be  over.  In  view  of 
this  attention  is  directed  again  to  possi- 
ble reform  in  the  electoral  law.  Count 
Taaffe,  during  his  ministry  introduced  a 
bill  allowing  a  vote  to  all  citizens  able  to 
read  and  write  who  had  fulfilled  their 
military  obligations.  This  would  have 
brought  in  about  3,000,000  new  electors, 
but  both  Liberals  and  Clericals  opposed 
it  and  it  fell  through.  That  any  reform 
of  this  kind  will  come  about  under  the 
auspices  of  a  Parliament  called  under  the 
present  rule  is  scarcely  probable.  There- 
fore, those  who  are  in  favor  of  such  a 
change  are  looking  to  the  Emperor  for  a 
decree.  This  might  arouse  great  opposi- 
tion, but  the  only  alternative  would  be 
government  by  the  provincial  Diets,  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Bear  Garden  at 
Vienna  cannot  be  allowed.  At  the  same 
time  Hungary  is  getting  restless,  largely 


on  account  of  the  intrigues  of  the  Vat- 
ican. Ever  since  the  civil  marriage  crisis 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Liberals  in  Hun- 
gary five  years  ago,  the  Vatican  has  made 
every  effort  possible  to  extend  Clerical 
influence.  The  prelates  have  mixed  up 
in  political  matters,  sometimes  receiving 
pretty  severe  rebuffs,  one  not  long  ago 
being  administered  to  Archbishop  Sera- 
jevo,  which  caused  considerable  irrita- 
tion in  Rome,  and  led  to  the  remark  by 
the  Pope  that  the  regrettable  condition  of 
the  Empire  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
timidity  and  cowardice  displayed  by  per- 
sons in*  high  and  influential  positions. 
This  general  policy  has  had  two  results ; 
it  has  stirred  the  opposition  of  the  Slavs 
to  any  union  which  might  be  utilized  by 
the  Clericals,  and  it  has  aroused  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  press,  who  speak 
very  positively  about  clerical  usurpation. 
Many  of  the  papers  interpret  the  action 
of  the  Vatican  as  intimating  hostility  to 
Austria  in  view  of  Austria's  friendship 
for  the  Government  of  Italy,  and  they 
comment  rather  bitterly  on  the  fact  that 
whereas  no  country  in  Europe  has  sup- 
ported the  Pope  more  loyally  than  Aus- 
tria the  Pope  has  not  returned  the  kind- 
ness, but  has  taken  repeated  pains  to  ham- 
per Austria  and  work  against  her  inter- 
ests. One  of  the  most  influential  papers 
says  that  Austria  has  already  given  the 
Holy  See  a  thousand  times  more  than  she 
has  received  from  it,  and  then  suggests 
very  pregnantly  that  if  the  facts  of  his- 
tory are  unchangeable  there  is  one  thing 
that  can  be  changed,  and  that  is  the  un- 
willingness to  pay  deference  to  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  by  the  Emperor  between 
political  and  religious  duties. 
Jl 

Crisis  in  ^e  exPecte^  nas  happened 
S  in  in  Spain,  but  not  as  it  was  ex- 
pected to  happen.  The  Si- 
vela  Cabinet  is  out,  but  not  on  the  basis 
of  the  dissatisfaction  with  its  financial 
management.  The  upsetting  cause  is 
not  so  much  the  people  and  the  Socialist 
movement  as  General  Weyler  and  the 
military  party.  The  new  Premier  is 
General  Azcarraga,  and  he  retains  a  con- 
siderable element  of  the  old  Cabinet.  So 
far  there  is  no  very  great  significance. 
The  most  important  news  is  that  Gen- 
eral Weyler  has  been  appointed  Captain- 
General  of  Madrid,  and  is  apparently  the 
most  influential   factor  in  the  situation 
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Ever  since  he,  with  General  Linares  and 
other  associates,  returned  from  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  they  have  been  bent  upon 
carrying  out  a  scheme  of  military  reor- 
ganization and  development,  even  at  the 
cost  of  heavy  taxation  and  of  bringing 
the  army  into  politics  as  has  not  been 
done  since  the  worst  days  of  Queen  Isa- 
bella. Their  first  step  was  to  proclaim 
the  independence  of  the  Minister  of  War 
among  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
with  General  Linares  occupying  that  po- 
sition in  the  new  Cabinet  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand what  policy  will  be  pursued. 
Just  what  the  effect  will  be  upon  the  Lib- 
erals is  not  yet  apparent.  General  Weyler 
has  announced  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  Liberal  party,  but  his  whole  course, 
as  that  of  General  Linares,  is  so  opposed 
to  Liberal  principles  that  there  appears 
to  be  a  general  impression  that  they  can 
scarcely  continue  to  support  him.  The 
new  Cabinet  will  be  obliged  to  depend 
almost  solely  upon  the  military  element, 
and  this  gives  point  to  the  remark  of 
Sehor  Sagasta,  who,  when  interviewed  on 
the  subject  of  the  crisis,  said  that  if  Gen- 
eral Azcarraga  succeeded  in  forming  a 
ministry  it  would  be  ephemeral.  An 
ephemeral  ministry,  however,  may  do  a 
deal  of  harm,  and  the  development  of 
Spanish  politics  for  the  next  few  weeks 
and  months  will  be  watched  with  much  of 
interest. 


Marquis  Ito  as 
Premier 


The  resignation  of  Mar- 
quis Yamagata,  and  the 
appointment  of  Marquis 
Ito  as  Premier  attracts  very  wide  notice 
and  arouses  much  interest.  This  is  part- 
ly personal,  for  the  new  leader  has  long 
been  a  prominent  figure  in  Japanese  pol- 
itics, but  still  more  political  in  view  of 
the  new  Association  which  he  has  gath- 
ered. A  Yokohama  correspondent 
describes  the  new  Cabinet  as  a  cu- 
rious one,  and  says  that  demagogs 
who  had  been  fighting  the  Govern- 
ment for  years  have  been  admjtted, 
some  of  them  men  of  remarkably 
checkered  careers.  One,  the  son  of 
a  plasterer,  has  been  in  prison  for  op- 
posing the  Government,  and  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  Diet  and  deported, 
while  another  suffered  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment for  conspiring  to  over- 
throw the  Government.       The  Ministers 


of  War  and  the  Navy  alone  remain 
unchanged.  A  few  weeks  ago  occurred 
the  ceremony  of  inaugurating  the  New 
Constitutional  Political  Association,  and 
it  became  apparent  that  the  party  had  al- 
ready received  the  support  of  152  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  or 
a  plurality  of  the  whole  House.  This 
probably  explains  the  resignation  of  Mar- 
quis Yamagata,  rather  than  any  unwill- 
ingness on  his  part  to  meet  the  responsi- 
bilities connected  with  the  Chinese  ques- 
tion. At  the  gathering  Marquis  Ito  made 
an  address  in  which  he  expressed  his 
hearty  thanks  for  the  cordial  support  ten- 
dered him  by  the  members.  He  outlined 
his  policy  as  one  in  general  of  support  of 
the  Government  rather  than  of  opposi- 
tion, realizing  as  he  did  the  peculiar  diffi- 
culties under  which  it  must  labor.  While 
free  to  criticise,  he  urged  his  followers 
to  refrain  from  action  that  might  incon- 
venience those  in  power.  He  disclaimed 
any  effort  to  secure  office,  and  should  it 
come  to  him  he  would  make  no  claim  to 
infallibility  in  its  conduct,  but  he  should 
do  all  in  his  power  to  avoid  mistakes.  As 
for  the  members  of  the  Association,  he 
wanted  them  at  all  times  to  be  perfectly 
free  to  leave  it  should  they  find  them- 
selves dissatisfied  with  any  detail  of  his 
conduct  or  policy,  as  nothing  would  in- 
duce him  to  insist  on  the  unwilling  alle- 
giance of  anybody,  however  highly  val- 
ued by  him.  On  the  Chinese  question 
the  new  Premier  announces  his  opinion 
that  China  must  be  given  an  opportunity 
for  recuperation,  and  the  only  hope  for 
peac.  is  in  support  of  the  Government. 
J* 

_.  ,      .    „..  Negotiations     at     Pe- 

Delay  in  Chinese  ,  .  &  ,  ,         ,       , 

..       ..•  i.-  king   are   delayed,   al- 

Negotiations  A,     &  J 

&  tho  an   announcement 

comes  from  Japan  that  the  first  meeting 

of  the  peace  commissioners  was  held  at 

Peking  on  Friday  last.    The  occasion  for 

the  delay  appears  to  be  the  difficulty  of 

coming   to   an   exact   agreement   among 

the  Ministers  as  to  just  what  demands 

shall  be  made.    The  list  of  persons  to  be 

held   responsible   for   the   outbreak   and 

whose  punishment  is  to  be  a  sine  qua  non 

of  any  peace  negotiations  at  all  appears 

to  be  growing  and  the  plenipotentiaries 

are     accordingly     somewhat     disturbed. 

Prince   Ching  appears   to  be   doing  his 

best  to  shield  Prince  Tuan,  and  it  is  given 
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out  that  another  prince  is  to  be  made  the 
scapegoat.  Meanwhile  Prince  Tuan  con- 
tinues to  be  practically  in  authority  and 
to  be  doing  pretty  much  as  he  pleases, 
supported  constantly  by  General  Tung 
Fuh  Siang  and  his  Moslem  soldiers.  He 
unquestionably  made  an  effort  to  over- 
power the  Paoting  fu  expedition,  but 
fortunately  was  unable  to  do  so.  There 
have  been  reports  that  Emperor  Kwang 
Su  was  expected  to  return  to  Tientsin 
and  there  was  a  rumor  to  the  effect  that 
he  had  applied  to  the  German  Emperor 
for  protection,  and  that  General  von 
Waldersee  had  promised  an  army  of 
5,000,  made  up  from  the  different  allied 
forces,  to  guard  him  on  the  way  to  Pe- 
king. Of  this,  however,  there  is  no  con- 
firmation, and  whether  or  not  there  is 
any  truth  in  it  is  uncertain.  The  typical 
Chinese  methods  appear  to  be  in  vogue, 
as  the  United  States  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington has  received  a  dispatch  announc- 
ing that  Kang  Yi,  one  of  the  leaders 
whose  punishment  was  demanded  by  the 
Minister,  died  of  illness  recently.  Also 
that  the  late  Governor  of  Shansi,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  responsible  for  the 
death  of  many  missionaries,  has  com- 
mitted suicide.  If  this  method  is  con- 
tinued it  is  possible  that  the  more  im- 
portant criminals  will  disappear  from 
view  without  waiting  for  formal  action 
on  the  part  either  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment or  the  allied  Powers.  As  to  the 
situation  in  South  China,  there  appears 
to  be  no  special  change.  The  rebels  have 
not  advanced,  altho  there  are  reports  of 
placards  out  in  the  Canton  province  of- 
fering large  rewards  for  the  heads  of 
certain  missionaries,  among  them  the 
Rev.  C.  R.  Hager,  of  the  American 
Board.  The  general  diplomatic  situation 
has  improved.  The  first  expression  of 
Russian  opinion  was  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  Anglo-German  agreement,  reported 
last  week,  but  that  was  apparently 
thrown  out  to  placate  certain  elements 
in  the  empire.  Since  then  both  Russia 
and  France  have  announced  their  hearty 
acceptance  of  the  agreement,  as  have 
also  Austria  and  Italy.  The  indorsement 
of  the  United  States  is  cordial,  altho  a 
question  was  raised  with  regard  to  the 
third  clause,  in  which  the  two  Powers,  in 
case  another  Power  should  make  use  of 
the  complications  to  obtain  territorial 
advantages,  reserve  the  right  to  reach  a 


preliminary  understanding  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  own  interests.  The 
United  States  does  not  care  to  be  in- 
volved in  any  possible  threat  against  any 
other  Power,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  special  importance  need  be  attached 
to  this  clause,  especially  since  the  whole 
thing  has  received  the  indorsement  of  the 
different  Powers. 


Progress  in 
Korea 


Korea  has  attracted  com- 
paratively little  notice  of 
late,  partly  because  atten- 
tion has  been  turned  so  sharply  to  China, 
partly  because  a  considerable  number 
have  considered  that  Korea's  fate  was 
settled  and  that  absorption  or  appropria- 
tion by  Russia  was  only  a  question  of 
time.  Meanwhile  she  has  gone  on  her 
way  with  some  improvements.  There 
has  indeed  been  a  little  retrogression 
from  the  progressive  regime  which  fol- 
lowed the  Japan-China  war,  but  that  was 
probably  chiefly  reaction  against  over- 
advance in  lines  for  which  the  country 
was  not  yet  ready.  In  some  things  there 
has  been  genuine  progress,  especially  in 
matters  which  affect  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  people.  Thus,  while  Japan's 
wish  to  modernize  the  people  by  making 
them  cut  off  the  "  top-knot  "  and  discard 
the  long  sleeve  has  not  been  carried  out, 
the  railroad  to  Seoul  is  very  popular,  and 
a  new  work  has  just  been  undertaken  of 
great  advantage.  This  is  the  building  of 
an  aqueduct  to  supply  the  capital  with 
clean  and  wholesome  water.  Like  most 
Oriental  cities  Seoul  has  depended  upon 
wells  for  water  supply  and  the  result  has 
been  great  scarcity  at  times  and  danger 
to  public  health.  The  Han  River,  how- 
ever, flows  near  the  city,  and  from  a  point 
some  seven  miles  above  water  is  to  be 
brought  in  by  a  thoroughly  modern  form 
of  aqueduct.  The  preliminaries  have 
been  arranged  and  the  money  guaranteed 
and  the  work  will  soon  be  commenced. 
Unfortunately,  just  at  this  time  comes 
the  death  of  the  one  man  who  has  done 
most  to  bring  about  improvements.  The 
Mayor  of  Seoul  had  held  his  position 
through  all  sorts  of  changes  and  political 
revolutions.  He  inaugurated  the  rail- 
road, secured  the  operation  of  an  electric 
trolley  system,  the  broadening  and  im- 
proving of  the  city  streets,  the  installa- 
tion of  an  electric  light  plant,  and  was 
really  the  moving  spirit  in  securing  the 
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new  aqueduct.  He  has  also  been  very 
persistent  in  advancing  education  and 
improving  the  status  of  schools.  Sepa- 
rate schools  for  English,  German,  Rus- 
sian, French,  Japan  and  Chinese  lan- 
guages have  been  in  successful  operation, 
and  the  course  of  studies  in  the  native 
schools  has  been  greatly  improved. 


The  English  in 
West  Africa 


Now  that  Lord  Rob- 
erts and  General  Bul- 
ler  have  finished  their 
work  there  is  opportunity  to  turn  to  the 
achievements  of  Colonel  Willcocks  and 
the  Ashanti  campaign,  which  deserves  a 
place  with  the  best  of  military  achieve- 
ment. When  the  Governor  of  Cape 
Coast  Colony  left  Kumassi  with  his 
troops  on  June  23d,  he  left  behind  him  a 
garrison  of  100  men  with  provisions  for 
24  days.  This  was  altogether  insuffi- 
cient for  the  task  involved,  and  had  the 
Ashantis  been  bolder  they  could  almost 
certainly  have  swept  the  place.  As  it 
was,  the  little  band  held  their  own,  and 
Colonel  Willcocks  started  for  their  re- 
lief. The  story  of  the  march  is  extreme- 
ly interesting.  The  column  of  1,000  sol- 
diers, 1,500  carriers  and  280  allies,  with 
7  guns  besides  the  Maxims,  had  to  march 
in  single  file  along  the  track  through  the 
impenetrable  bush  and  at  a  pace  that  could 
not  exceed  three-quarters  of  a  mile  an 
hour.  This  long  line  was  subject  to  con- 
stant demoralization  from  attacks  by  the 
Ashantis  and  blunders  by  the  natives. 
Still  they  pressed  on,  avoiding  most  of 
the  stockades  which  the  Ashantis  had  put 
up,  arrving  at  last  within  a  mile  of  Ku- 
massi. Here  the  stockades  extended  so 
that  it  was  impossible  to  turn  them,  and 
the  Colonel  gave  orders  to  charge.  The 
orders  were  obeyed  with  a  vigor  which 
showed  that  the  soldiers  were  of  the  best 
metal,  and  the  Ashantis  fled  in  terror, 
and  soon  after  the  cheers  of  the  relieving 
force  were  returned  from  the  fort  by 
Captain  Bishop  and  all  of  his  command 
who  were  able  to  stand.  Then  followed  the 
return  to  the  coast  with  the  old  garrison, 
"  most  of  them  in  hammocks"  and  a  num- 
ber of  refugees.  Other  troops  advanced 
in  various  directions  until  by  the  close 
of  September  the  whole  section  south  of 
Kumassi  was  free  from  rebels,  and  since 
then  a  stronger  force  has  gone  to  the 
north  and  overcome  the  last  vestige  of 


opposition  to  the  English  rule.  The  ac- 
complishment of  this  in  the  face  of  the 
desperate  courage  of  men  who,  in  some 
cases,  needed  three  bayonet  charges  to 
disperse  them,  can  be  readily  under- 
stood. West  Africa  now  appears  to  be 
free  from  disturbance. 


_,  The  policy  of  General  Rob- 

Clemency  or    efts  .n  South  Africa  i§  un_ 

Harshness  ?        , 

dergoing    a    pretty    severe 

test  and  there  seems  to  be  almost  a  proba- 
bility that  it  will  be  thrown  aside,  and 
instead  of  any  effort  to  propitiate  the 
insurgent  Boers  there  will  be  the  sternest 
of  military  repression.  This  has  been 
brought  about  chiefly  by  the  repeated 
cases  of  treachery.  An  instance  has  come 
to  light  during  the  past  week.  When  a 
party  of  British  soldiers  approached  a 
farmhouse  from  which  was  flying  the 
white  flag,  no  precautions  were  taken, 
and,  as  they  neared  it,  a  volley  from  the 
concealed  Boers  met  them  with  fatal  ef- 
fect. Advance  was  immediately  made, 
the  house  surrounded,  the  men  captured 
and  shot  without  delay.  On  every  hand 
there  is  manifest  the  feeling  that  any 
further  conciliatory  measures  are  out  of 
place  and  that  the  harshest  of  punish- 
ment must  be  meted  out  in  such  cases. 
This  has  its  effect  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion of  the  army.  With  bands  of  armed 
Boers  here  and  there  all  over  the  coun- 
try, with  General  De  Wet  in  command, 
according  to  report,  of  3,000  armed 
burghers,  with  unknown  supplies  of  guns 
and  ammunition  concealed  in  various 
places  all  over  the  country,  it  is  clear 
that  the  continued  presence  of  a  large 
force  will  be  absolutely  essential  to  pro- 
tect the  peaceful  inhabitants  and  insure 
the  observance  of  law.  On  October  25 
there  was  an  impressive  ceremony  at  Pre- 
toria, when  General  Roberts  reviewed 
the  troops  and  presented  a  number  of 
Victoria  Crosses,  and  General  Maxwell 
read  in  the  middle  of  the  square  the 
proclamation  annexing  the  Transvaal  to 
the  British  dominion.  Among  those 
watching  the  ceremony  was  a  large  party 
of  Basuto  chiefs,  who  looked  on  with 
evident  interest.  The  process  of  organiz- 
ing the  Government  continues  and  Sir 
Alfred  Milner  is  to  take  up  his  summer 
residence  at  Johannesburg,  but  will  go 
to  Cape  Town  three  weeks  prior  to  taking 
charge  of  the  annexed  territories. 


The   Cuban    Convention. 


By  Major-General  Leonard  Wood, 


GoV'EKNOR    OF   CUBA. 


THE  meeting  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  on  November  5th  will 
be  an  event  in  Cuban  history  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  much  will 
depend  upon  the  action  and  outcome  of 
this  convention  as  to  our  future  control 
of  the  island.  Prediction  as  to  when  the 
I  nited  States  can  relinquish  control  will 
be  much  easier  after  the  delegates  have 
met  and  adopted  some  form  of  constitu- 
tion. The  convention  is  entirely  a  Cuban 
affair,  and  the  Cuban  delegates  have  man- 
aged it  without  any  outside  interference. 
1  might  have  regarded  it  within  my  juris- 
diction to  have  taken  a  hand  in  the  prelim- 
inary settlement  of  some  of  the  disputed 
election  cases,  but  I  considered  it  unwise 
to  interfere,  and  I  have  made  it  a  settled 
policy  to  permit  the  Cubans  to  manage 
every  part  of  their  constitution-making. 
This  has  been  due  to  my  desire  to  prevent 
any  possible  charge  of  crimination  being 
brought  against  the  United  States  in  the 
direction  of  their  constitutional  affairs, 
and  in  this  policy  I  am  merely  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  the  administration. 

Even  when  the  convention  meets,  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  influence  the  dele- 
gates in  the  discussions  and  consideration 
of  their  form  of  government.  My  func- 
tions in  the  convention  will  be  limited  to 
the  opening  of  the  meeting,  and,  after  a 
brief  introductory  address,  I  shall  abdi- 
cate and  leave  the  delegates  to  their  own 
devices.  Under  these  circumstances  I  do 
not  see  how  anybody  can  interpret  it  as 
an  American-controlled  convention,  or 
torture  it  into  any  slight  resemblance  of 
one 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  influence  the  delegates  in  their 
selection  of  any  form  of  constitution. 
While  I  expect  and  hope  that  the  consti- 
tution adopted  will  somewhat  closely  re- 
semble that  of  the  United  States,  the  Cu- 
bans will  be  at  liberty  to  select  one  only 
remotely  similar  to  ours.  There  will  un- 
doubtedly be  several  forms  and  models 
of  constitutions  presented.  I  understand 
that  the   different  delegates   have   been 


busy  in  examining  the  South  American 
republican  constitutions,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  United  States,  and  there  will  be 
advocates  of  the  different  drafts  drawn. 
Naturally  I  anticipate  a  warm  discussion 
and  debate,  and  the  freest  sort  of  discus- 
sion, which,  on  such  a  subject,  is  eminent- 
ly desirable.  It  will  help  more  than  any- 
thing else  toward  the  final  selection  of  a 
model  suitable  to  the  island  and  its  people. 

One  gratifying  feature  is  the  condition 
of  the  general  affairs  of  the  island,  and 
on  the  eve  of  their  first  great  constitu- 
tional convention  the  Cubans  have  noth- 
ing but  faith  and  good  will  toward  the 
United  States.  There  are  some  unhappy 
misapprehensions  concerning  the  attitude 
of  the  Cuban  mind  toward  this  country 
and  the  present  administration,  and  I 
should  like  to  correct  them.  It  is  lamenta- 
ble that  such  a  wrong  conception  of  the 
Cuban  attiude  toward  us  should  be  ac- 
cepted in  any  quarter.  There  is  no  dis- 
trust of  the  United  States  on  the  part  of 
the  Cubans,  and  I  know  of  no  widespread 
antipathy  to  this  country,  its  people,  or 
its  institutions.  There  are,  of  course,  a 
handful  of  malcontents,  as  there  must  be 
in  every  country  and  political  party,  and 
tney  are  energetic  in  spreading  reports  of 
disaffection  and  discord.  It  is  rather  la- 
mentable that  influential  people  in  the 
United  States  should  accept  the  ravings 
of  these  few  dissatisfied  as  an  expression 
of  Cuban  thought  and  sentiment.  We 
could  find  handfuls  of  malcontents  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  every  other  coun- 
try, who  would  show  dissatisfaction  with 
almost  any  governmental  act  that  could 
possibly  be  thought  of. 

The  majority  of  the  Cuban  people  are 
friendly  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 
United  States  and  the  present  adminis- 
tration, and  to  the  resident  representa- 
tives of  the  Government.  They  have 
perfect  confidence  that  this  country  will 
redeem  every  promise  it  has  made.  They 
are  unqualifiedly  contented  with  the 
progress  of  affairs  on  the  island,  and  they 
are  in  hearty  sympathy  and  co-operation 
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with  the  United  States  officials  on  the  is- 
land. I  might  well  be  excused  for  feeling 
discouraged  in  my  work  there  if  this  con- 
dition were  otherwise.  Sonic  may  think- 
that  in  my  official  capacity  I  might  he 
misled  as  to  the  sentiment  of  the  people, 
who,  out  of  deference  to  my  position, 
would  conceal  their  real  opinions.  I  do 
not  think  it  possible  that  1  could  he  mis- 
led by  any  such  hypocritical  deference. 
When  everywhere  there  are  manifesta- 
tions which  surprise  by  their  unexpected- 
ness, warm  outpourings  of  interest  and 
gratitude  which  deference  could  never 
have  conceived,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
either  the  genuineness  or  the  intensity 
of  the  amity  toward  this  country  that 
prevails  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Cuba.  My  observations  are 
strengthened  by  the  consensus  of  opin- 
ion of  other  Americans  who  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  know.  The  cordial  and  hearty 
co-operation  and  association  of  Cubans 
and  Americans  are  indications  of  the  true 
state  of  affairs. 

It  is  deplorable  that  total  misapprehen- 
sions of  the  real  sentiments  of  the  Cu- 
bans toward  the  United  States  should  be 
spread  abroad  in  the  country  that  has 
done  so  much  for  the  island  at  her  very 
gates.  The  propagation  of  such  errors 
of  sentiment  and  statement,  which  bear 
postively   no   relations   whatever   to   the 


facts,  must  produce  unfortunate  effects. 
I  could  not  well  conceive  how  the  Cubans 
could  be  otherwise  than  grateful  to  the 
United  States  for  its  efforts  in  their  be- 
half. The  reconstruction  of  the  island 
lias  proceeded  rapidly  from  the  first,  and 
J  think  the  transformation  is  without  any 
superior  in  the  history  of  modern  times. 
The  devastation  of  the  long  war  had  left 
the  island  in  an  unparalleled  condition 
when  the  United  States  interfered,  and 
in  the  brief  time  since  the  occupation  of 
the  island  by  American  troops  the  island 
has  been  completely  rehabilitated — agri- 
culturally, commercially,  financially,  edu- 
cationally and  governmentally.  This  im- 
provement has  been  so  rapid  and  so  ap- 
parent that  no  Cuban  could  mistake  it.  To 
doubt  in  the  face  of  these  facts  that  their 
liberators  were  not  still  their  faithful 
friends  would  he  impossible  to  the  hones; 
and  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
As  1  have  said,  the  constitutional  con- 
vention forms  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Cuba,  and  the  constitution  they 
finally  accept  will  be  entirely  of  their  o\\  n 
making.  There  has  been  no  draft  of  a 
constitution  offered  for  consideration  by 
any  one  authorized  to  represent  the 
United  States  Government.  The  dele- 
gates themselves  must  assume  all  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  important  work  they 
have  ahead  of  them. 

Havana,  Cuba 


The    Guest    of    a    Summer. 

By  Edith  M.   Thomas. 


I    WAS  a  poet's  guest, 
lie  hade  me  be  free  with  his  treasure. 
With  all  that  made  mirth,  or  gave  pleasure. 

Soothed  sorrow,  or  ministered  rest. 

lie  hade  such  as  ran  at  his  best 
Serve  mine,  without  stinting  or  measure. 

Sightly  his  fair  demesne 
Set  well  on  the  verge  of  the  land. 
And  he  said:  "  From  this  cliff  thou  mayst  lean 
And  hearken  the  while  the  gray  sea. 
Pacing  all  day  the  bright  strand. 
Makes  a  lute  of  each  scattered  shell. 
And  hereby  I  cede  unto  thee 
This,  my  cool   sylvan  cell. 
All  around  curtained  with  green — 
Live  green  of  the  evergreen   tree; 
\!1   above,   frescoes   divine. 
Shot  in  the  changeable  woof 
Of  the  magical   music  swayed   roof. 
All  this,  with  its  service,  be  thine." 


I  was  a  simple  guest, 

'bo  think  he  could  make  such  bequest, 

Or  my  bauds  with  his  treasure  be  crowned! 

'on,  that  the  master  was  one. 
\nd  the  servant  another — I   found. 
I  Fnfain  at  my  bidding  to  run. 

The  sea  on  the  shingle  did  beat — 
No  lute-tone  I  heard  in  the  sound! 

The  wind  through  the  pine   tops  ran   ileet  ; 
The  stars  through  the  pine  tops  did  shine; 
Btlt  I  saw  not  the  frescoes  divine! 


Wherefore.  I  now  understand 
None  but  himself  can   have  seen 
Mow    fair  is  the  poet's  demesne, 
Sit  well  on  die  bourne  of  the  land: 
\nd  none  but  himself  can  have  heard 
The  sounds  that  his  spirit  have   -lured' 


The  Failure  of  the  " No-Naval  Engineers" 

Scheme. 


By   Park   Benjamin. 


REAR-ADMIRAL  GEORGE  W. 
M KLVILLE,  Engineer-in-Chief 
of  the  Navy,  has  issued  a  report 
strongly  denunciatory  of  the  results  of 
the  Personnel  Bill  enacted  March,  1899, 
wherein  the  engineer  officers  were  amal- 
gamated with  those  of  the  line.  As  an 
instance  of  moral  courage  it  is  superb. 
For  Admiral  Melville  while  occupying 
the  same  place  of  authority  which  he 
now  holds  used  all  the  influence  of  his 
high  position,  and  distinguished  attain- 
ments to  secure  the  passage  of  the  meas- 
ure, which,  in  the  North  American  Re- 
view, he  assured  the  country  would  be 
"  far  reaching  in  its  beneficial  results," 
would  cause  a  "  marked  increase  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  ship,"  would  "  render 
every  officer  available  for  every  duty 
above  and  below,"  would  insure  the 
"  simplification  of  discipline,"  and  was 
"  not  a  hasty  measure,"  but,  "  in  fact,  the 
outgrowth  of  years  of  consideration  of 
this  vexed  question."  Now  in  terms  un- 
usually vigorous  for  cold  official  state- 
ments— but  no  more  so  than  the  subject 
warrants — he  solemnly  warns  the  Ad- 
ministration that  the  motive  power  of 
these  magnificent  and  enormously  ex- 
pensive ships  which  we  have  built  and 
are  building  is  passing  into  the  control  of 
men  just  admitted  into  the  Navy  from 
civil  life,  holding  no  commissions  and 
without  sufficient  qualification.  Men 
"  of  a  more  purely  practical  education 
(machinists),  incapable  of  maintaining 
that  constant  stress  toward  increased  ef- 
ficiency found  so  needful  to  advance  or 
of  retaining  the  proud  position  of  steam 
engineering  of  the  United  States  Navy  at 
the  head  of  the  marine  world."  He  says 
in  substance  that  we  must  be  prepared  for 
breakdowns  and  disasters  due  to  incom- 
petence, and  that  we  have  avoided  them 
for  the  past  year  or  so  simply  through 
good  luck  and  "  the  most  anxious  and 
continuous  care  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
pleted force."  "  Danger,"  he  says,  "  now 


exists.  It  lurks  in  the  silence  of  seeming 
security,  but  a  knowledge  of  its  presence 
should  increase  the  desire  to  hasten  its 
removal.  Fortune  alone  has  postponed 
casualty."  No  one  can  doubt  the  per- 
fect honesty  of  purpose  with  which  Ad- 
miral Melville  favored  the  Personnel 
Bill,  of  which  he  was  certainly  the  fore- 
most advocate.  Equally  no  one  can 
doubt  the  perfect  honesty  with  which, 
after  the  event,  he  assumes  the  role  of 
Cassandra.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  a 
wretched  piece  of  business ;  and  all  the 
sadder  because  there  was  no  lack  of 
warning  on  the  part  of  those  who  could 
see  nothing  to  come  from  it  except  mis- 
fortune. It  converted — as  it  was  per- 
fectly evident  it  would  do — the  corps  of 
engineers  into  line  officers ;  but  it  failed 
to  convert  the  line  officers  into  engineers. 
The  result  is  that  we  have  a  Navy  prac- 
tically without  engineers ;  and  we  are 
confronted  with  the  difficult  and  some- 
what perilous  question  of  where  we  are  to 
get  them. 

Ever  since  the  Civil  War  the  Navy 
has  been  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  tur- 
moil through  the  demand  of  the  old  En- 
gineer Corps  for  what  its  members  called 
"  positive  rank."  In  other  words,  the  ab- 
solute military  right  to  command.  They 
insisted  that  with  the  disappearance  of 
sails  as  a  motive  power  the  functions  of 
the  man  in  the  engine  room  were  as  im- 
portant as  those  of  the  man  who  con- 
trolled the  ship  from  the  deck,  and  that 
if  the  latter  possessed  this  right,  the  other 
was  equally  entitled  to  it.  It  was  not 
enough  that  they  had  commissions  in 
grades  assimilated  exactly  to  those  of  the 
line  and  with  co-extensive  privileges. 
They  wanted  to  be  called  Captains  and 
Commanders  and  Lieutenants,  and,  re- 
gardless of  the  fact  that  all  their  experi- 
ence and  training  after  leaving  the  Naval 
Academy  had  been  that  of  specialists  in 
steam  engineering,  to  exercise  the  same 
functions.     They    ignored    the    circnm 
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stance  that  Captains,  Commanders  and 
Lieutenants  were  also  specialists  having 
their  own  peculiar  training.  The  or- 
ganization of  a  war  ship  is  a  hierarchy 
of  many  gradations  in  which  if  discip- 
line is  to  he  maintained  there  cannot  he 
any  two  persons  precisely  coequal  in 
rank  and  precedence.  Nevertheless,  and 
despite  the  logical  impossibilities  in- 
volved, the  demand  of  the  engineers  was 
persistent  and  continued  year  in  and 
year  out.  The  feuds  and  bickering  were 
incessant.  Again  and  again  attempts 
were  made  to  find  some  common  ground 
on  which  an  agreement  between  the  op- 
posing parties  could  be  reached ;  and 
again  and  again  the  issue  was  brought 
before  Congress,  until  that  body  grew 
tired  of  the  whole  matter,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  Navy  did  not 
know  what  it  wanted,  affairs  might  better 
he  left  as  they  were. 

Two  years  ago,  and  in  due  order  of 
events  (easily  foreseen  and  inevitable), 
owing  to  the  large  classes  of  midship- 
men admitted  to  the  Naval  Academy 
during  the  Civil  War,  a  condition  arose 
fraught  with  immediate  peril.  This  was 
the  stagnation  of  promotion  existing  in 
the  line.  We  had  gray-haired  lieuten- 
ants. We  were  preventing  men  from 
reaching  command  rank  until  the  lapse 
of  years  had  rendered  them  wholly  un- 
fitted to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
command.  Every  attempt  to  better  this 
found  the  engineers  in  the  way.  They 
had  ri  strong  organization,  well  repre- 
sented in  the  Washington  lobby.  They 
had  gradually  succeeded  in  enlisting  in 
their  behalf  the  civilian  engineers  con- 
stituting the  learned  societies  of  the  coun- 
try. The  line  officers  had  practically  no 
organization  and  no  representation.  The 
civilian  heard  but  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  that  was  hammered  at  him  at 
all  times  and  at  all  seasons.  Every  ef- 
fort to  remedy  the  difficulties  affecting 
the  line  it  was  well  known  the  engineers 
would  oppose  or  hamper  unless  their 
claims  were  granted  as  a  part  of  the 
measure.  The  status  of  the  line  officers 
grew  steadily  worse.  They  were  heart 
sick  with  hope  long  deferred.  Men  were 
reaching  the  age  of  fifty  as  lieutenants, 
and  confronting  the  problem  ^^'  how  to 
educate  their  suns  and  daughters  on  pay 
barely  sufficient  for  their  own  support. 
Worse   still,   they   were  confronted   with 


the  danger  of  wholesale  compulsory  re- 
tirements in  order  that  their  places  might 
be  filled  with  younger  men  better  quali- 
fied physically  for  the  work  to  be  done. 
That  meant  beginning  life  anew  at  an 
advanced  age  and  on  a  pittance.  Small 
wonder  that  when  the  Personnel  Bill 
came  to  jump  them  at  once  into  positions 
which  they  could  not  ordinarily  have 
reached  in  years,  they  saw  only  the  im- 
mediate relief  which  it  afforded  them,  and 
so  they  favored  it.  Besides,  it  came  at  a 
time  of  much  public  confusion,  incident 
to  the  war.  Hence,  even  the  saner  heads 
who  believed  the  measure  to  be  imprac- 
ticable were  willing  to  take  without  cavil 
the  gifts  which  the  gods  provided,  and 
to  fly  to  ills  they  knew  not  of  rather  than 
to  continue  to  bear  those  they  had. 

The  board  of  officers  which  practical- 
ly framed  the  measure  no  doubt  fairly 
represented  the  service  and  its  exigencies. 
But  as  every  one  knows  committees  and 
boards  often  require  directly  impelling 
forces  even  tho  the  tendency  of  opinion 
is  in  a  given  direction.  The  present  board 
got  that  impetus  from  Air.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  Captain  Robley  D.  Evans.  Of 
Mr.  Roosevelt  it  may  be  said  that  with 
the  best  motives  in  the  world  he  under- 
took to  settle  "  right  here  and  now  "  a 
problem  as  old  as  himself;  and  of  Cap- 
tain Evans,  who  appears  to  have  sug- 
gested the  amalgamation  plan,  that  lie 
acted  with  the  usual  fervor  of  a  proselyte 
who  has  reversed  the  opinions  which  he 
had  formerly  maintained.  Not  long  be- 
fore he  had  been  in  command  of  the 
"  Indiana  "  and  the  "  New  York."  He 
had  "  broke  in  "  those  two  new  ships,  as 
the  saying  is.  His  experience  with  his 
engineers  had  not  been  satisfactory.  He 
had  been  reported  as  saying  of  one  of  his 
chief-engineers  that  he  was  "  an  excel- 
lent man  at  55  revolutions,  but  no  good 
at  120."  There  had  also  been  physical 
failures  among  his  engineering  staff,  and 
on  the  suggestion  of  his  executive  of- 
ficer he  had  sent  ensigns  and  naval  ca- 
dets into  his  engine  rooms,  where  they 
had  done  creditable  work.  If  this  was 
nol  tlir  whole  cause  *<\  his  somersault,  it 
was  at  hast  a  very  proximate  one.  and 
mighl  well  have  furnished  in  his  mind  a 
justification  for  the  conclusion  that  simi- 
lar results,  if  they  could  be  obtained  bf 
the  action  of  law,  would  be  just  as  good 
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as  those  which  had  been  secured  without 
it.  The  younger  officers  who  had  hither- 
to looked  upon  Evans  as  their  advocate, 
and  who  now  were  fretting  under  the 
pressure  of  res  angasta  domi,  were  not 
unwilling  to  follow  him  into  his  new 
orbit.  In  the  end  the  advocates  of  the 
measure  grandiloquently  averred  that 
95  per  cent,  of  the  Navy  was  in  favor  of 
it,  and  so  it  passed — and  landed  us  where 
we  are  now. 

Meanwhile,  the  dearth  of  line  officers 
in  the  lower  ranks  had  already  become 
serious.  There  was  not  enough  of  them 
adequately  to  man  the  ships.  The  mo- 
ment the  engineers  became  line  officers 
they  were  necessarily  sent  to  help  make 
up  the  depleted  complements.  The  cap- 
tains— especially  those  of  sailing  train- 
ing vessels — gave  them  charge  of  the 
deck  with  fear  and  trembling  until  it 
was  found  that  their  Naval  Academy 
education  was  still  to  be  depended  on; 
and  besides  there  was  the  consolation, 
that  whatever  their  shortcomings  might 
be,  they  were  a  useful  obstacle  to  the  im- 
mediate materialization  of  that  standing 
bugbear  of  the  Navy,  the  direct  appoint- 
ment of  civilians  to  commissioned  grades. 
Hence  the  present  result.  Ex-engineers 
on  the  bridge  and  in  the  pilot  house;  no 
engineers  in  the  engine  room. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it  ?  Admiral 
Melville  wants  the  junior  line  officers 
compelled,  not  to  go  into  the  engine  room, 
but  to  take  a  course  of  study  fitting  them 
for  it.  But  how  is  this  to  be  done  at  a 
time  when  actual  need  keeps  almost 
every  man  of  them  at  sea  continuously? 
Who  is  to  take  their  places  on  the  decks 
while  they  are  fitting  themselves  to 
handle  valves  and  levers?  How  does  it 
help  matters  to  insinuate  that  the  fault 
is  not  in  the  law,  but  in  those  who  have 
carried  it  into  effect  ?  That  "  the  cause 
of  this  discouragement  lies  not  in  the 
scheme  itself,  but  in  a  lack  of  full  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  department  of 
the  urgency  of  the  needful  haste  not  only 
in  providing  the  fullest  opportunity  for 
the  acquirement  of  practical  engineer- 
ing knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  young- 
er officers  of  the  former  line,  but  in  en- 


forcing their  embracement  of  the  oppor- 
tunity in  the  most  effective  manner  by 
department  orders."  That  perhaps 
means  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  his 
advisers,  other  than  Admiral  Melville. 
Doubtless  they  will  be  prepared  to  jus- 
tify their  course  and  even  to  argue  that 
in  the  circumstances  no  other  was  possi- 
ble. It  is  hardly  the  part  of  those  who, 
like  the  present  writer,  pointed  out  the 
obvious  consequences  of  the  now  dis- 
credited scheme  in  a  way  which  brought 
down  upon  him  the  vituperation  of  the 
little  politicians  in  Congress,  to  propose 
ways  and  means  for  hauling  its  advo- 
cates out  of  the  mire  into  which  they 
have  deliberately  walked.  It  may  do 
them  good  to  stay  there  for  a  while  and 
think — think  hard — over  what  they  have 
done.  Thus  they  may  perchance  arrive 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  best  way  of 
correcting  a  mistake  is  to  correct  it ;  or, 
in  other  words,  again  to  organize  an  en- 
gineer corps  for  the  Navy  and  embody 
in  it  this  time  not  merely  the  old  engi- 
neers, but  also  the  present  separate  corps 
of  naval  constructors  and  civil  engineers 
together  with  such  officers  of  the  line  who 
are  already  engineering  specialists  by 
preference,  and  who  therefore  properly 
belong  in  it. 

And  this  would  have  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  removing  the  specialist  bee 
from  the  bonnets  of  the  line  officers  of 
the  Navy.  Of  late  years  many  of  them 
have  shown  a  decided  tendency  to  be 
anything  but  what  they  "  shipped  for  " — 
namely,  military  sailormen.  They  want 
to  be  ordnance  experts,  and  torpedoists. 
and  hydrographers,  and  chemists,  and 
all  sorts  of  things  except  naval  officers ; 
and  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the  majority  of 
the  men  at  the  present  day,  who  have 
won  the  highest  reputations  and  who  are 
being  given  the  most  responsible  com- 
mands, are  those  who  have  been  content 
to  stick  to  their  own  profession  and  who 
arc  not  known  as  what  the  Navy  calls 
"  sharps  "  in  any  particular  detail. 

Witness  the  Admiral  of  the  Navy,  the 
captain  of  the  "  Alabama  "  and  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  Naval  Academy. 

New  York  City. 


John    Sherman. 

By  the  Hon.   George  F.   Hoar, 

United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


IT  is  rarely  more  than  once  or  twice  in 
a  generation  that  a  great  figure 
passes  from  the  earth  who  seems  the 
very  embodiment  of  the  character  and 
temper  of  his  time.  Such  men  are  not 
always  those  who  have  held  the  highest 
places  or  been  famous  for  great  genius 
or  even  enjoyed  great  popularity.  They 
rather  are  men  who  represent  the  limita- 
tions as  well  as  the  accomplishments  of 
the  people  around  them.  They  know 
what  the  people  will  bear.  They  utter 
the  best  thought  which  their  countrymen 
in  their  time  are  able  to  reach.  They  are 
by  no  means  mere  thermometers.  They 
do  not  rise  and  fall  with  the  temperature 
about  them.  But  they  are  powerful  and 
prevailing  forces,  with  a  sound  judgment 
and  practical  common  sense  that  under- 
stands just  how  high  the  people  can  be 
lifted,  and  where  the  man  who  is  look- 
ing not  chiefly  to  the  future  but  largely 
to  see  what  is  the  best  thing  that  can  be 
done  in  the  present  should  desist  from 
unavailing  effort.  Such  a  man  was  John 
Sherman,  for  whom  the  open  grave  is 
now  waiting  at  Mansfield.  For  nearly 
fifty  years  he  has  been  a  conspicuous  fig- 
ure and  a  great  leader  in  the  party  which 
has  controlled  the  Government.  Of 
course,  in  a  republic  it  can  be  claimed  for 
no  one  man  that  he  controlled  the  course 
of  history.  And  also,  of  course,  it  is  not 
possible  while  the  events  are  fresh  to  as- 
sign to  any  one  man  accurately  his  due 
share  in  the  credit  for  what  is  done,  es- 
pecially in  legislative  bodies,  where  mat- 
ters are  settled  in  secret  council  often  be- 
fore the  debate  begins  and  almost  always 
before  the  vote  is  taken. 

But  there  are  some  things  we  can  say 
of  Mr.  Sherman  without  fear  of  chal- 
lenge now  or  without  fear  of  any  record 
that  may  hereafter  leap  to  light. 

[  lc  filled  always  the  highest  places.  He 
sat  at  the  seat  of  power.  His  country- 
men always  listened  for  his  voice  and  fre- 
quently  listened  for  his  voice  more  eager- 
ly than  for  that  of  any  other  man.  I  1< 
became  a  Republican  leader  almost  im- 
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mediately  after  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1855.  He 
was  candidate  for  Speaker  before  the 
war,  at  the  time  when  the  Republican 
party  achieved  its  first  distinct  and  un- 
equivocal national  success,  unless  we  ex- 
cept the  election  of  General  Banks,  who 
had  himself  been  elected  partly  by  Know 
Nothing  votes.     Mr.  Sherman  failed  of 
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ACE    42. 

an  election.  But  the  contest  left  him  the 
single  pre-eminent  figure  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  —  a  pre-eminence 
which  he  maintained  in  his  long  service 
in  the  Senate,  in  the  Treasury,  and  down 
to  within  a  few  years  of  his  death. 

He  was  a  man  of  inflexible  honesty. 
inflexible  courage,  inflexible  love  of 
country,  lie  was  never  a  man  of  great 
eloquence,  or  greatly  marked  by  that  in- 
definable quality  called  genius.  But  in 
him  sound  judgment  and  common  sense, 
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better  than  genius,  better  than  eloquence, 
always  prevailed,  and  sometimes  seemed 
to  rise  to  a  sublimity  which  genius  never 
attains.  His  inflexible  courage  and  his 
clear  vision  manifested  themselves  in  the 
very  darkest  period  of  our  history,  when 
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hope  seemed  at  times  to  have  gone  out  in 
every  other  heart.  There  is  a  letter  in 
his  "  Memoirs,"  written  April  12th,  1861, 
which,  as  I  remember  the  gloom  and 
blackness  of  that  time,  seems  to  me  one 
of  the  few  sublimest  utterances  in  our 
history.  The  letter  was  written  to  his 
brother,  William,  afterward  the  general, 
who  had  been  offered  a  place  in  the  War 
Department,  which  Mr.  Chase  urged  him 
to  accept,  saying  that  he  would  be  vir- 
tually Secretary  of  War.  The  offer  must 
have  been  a  dazzling  temptation  to  the 
young  soldier  who  had  left  his  profession 
and  was  engaged  in  civil  duties  as  an  in- 
structor, I  think,  in  a  college  somewhere. 
But  John  earnestly  dissuades  his  brother 
from  accepting,  urges  him  to  take  a  po- 
sition in  the  field,  and  foretells  his  great 
military  success.  He  then  adds  the  fol- 
lowing prediction  as  to  the  future  of  the 
country.  It  was  written  at  midnight  at 
the  darkest  single  hour  of  our  history : 

"  Let  me   now   record  a  prediction.     What- 
ever you  may  think  of  the  signs  of  the  times, 


ihe  Government  will  rise  from  the  strife 
greater,  stronger  and  more  prosperous  than 
ever.  It  will  display  every  energy  and  military 
power.  The  men  who  have  confidence  in  it, 
and  do  their  full  duty  by  it,  may  reap  what- 
ever there  is  of  honor  and  profit  in  public  life, 
while  those  who  look  on  merely  as  spectators 
in  the  storm  will  fail  to  discharge  the  highest 
duty  of  a  citizen,  and  suffer  accordingly  in 
public  estimation." 

Mr.  Sherman's  great  fame  and  the  ti- 
tle to  his  countrymen's  remembrance 
which  will  most  distinguish  him  from 
other  men  of  his  time,  will  rest  upon  his 
service  as  a  financier.  He  bowed  a  lit- 
tle to  the  popular  storm  in  the  time  of 
fiat  money.  Perhaps  if  he  had  not  bowed 
a  little  he  would  have  been  uprooted,  and 
the  party  which  would  have  paid  our  na- 
tional debt  in  fiat  money  would  have  suc- 
ceeded. But  ever  since  that  time  he  has 
been  an  oak  and  not  a  willow.  The  re- 
sumption of  specie  payments  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  gold  standard,  the  two 
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great  financial  achievements  of  our  time, 
are  largely  due  to  his  powerful,  persistent 
and  most  effective  advocacy. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  two  great 
measures  that  are  called  by  his  name  are 
measures,  one  of  which  he  disapproved, 
and  with  the  other  of  which  he  had  noth- 
ing to  do.  I  mean  the  bill  for  the  pur- 
chase of  silver,  known  as  the  Sherman 
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Law,  and  the  bill  in  regard  to  trusts, 
known  as  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Law. 
The  former  was  adopted  against  his  pro- 
test, by  a  committee  of  conference,  altho 
he  gave  it  a  reluctant  and  half  disgusted 
support  in  the  end.  It  was,  in  my  judg- 
ment, necessary  to  save  the  credit  of  the 
country  at  the  time,  and  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  law  as  it  was  before. 

The  other,  known  as  the  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Bill,  I  suppose  he  introduced 
by  request.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
he  read  it.  If  he  did,  I  do  not  think  he 
ever  understood  it.  It  was  totally  recon- 
structed in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  Sherman  was  delightful  company. 
He  had  a  fund  of  pleasant  anecdote  al- 
ways coming  up  fresh  and  full  of  interest 
from  the  stores  of  his  long  experience. 

He  was  a  simple  and  sincere  man.  He 
had  little  fondness  for  trifling  and  little 
sense  of  humor.  Many  good  stories  are 
told  of  his  serious  expostulation  with  per- 
sons who  had  made  some  jesting  state- 
ment in  his  hearing  which  he  received 
with  immense  gravity. 

He  was  not  an  eloquent  man,  except 
on  some  few  occasions,  when  his  simple 
statement  without  ornament  or  passion 
rose  to  the  highest  eloquence  by  reason 
of  the  impressiveness  of  his  fact  or  of  his 
reasoning.  His  memory  failed  in  his 
last  years,  and  the  effect  of  age  on  his 
other  faculties  became  apparent  when  he 
undertook  to  deal  with  new  and  compli- 
cated subjects.  But  he  was  clear  to  the 
last  when  his  great  subject  of  finance  was 
under  consideration.     One  of  the  most 


admirable  examples  of  his  power,  also 
one  of  the  most  admirable  examples  of 
American  campaign  speaking,  is  his 
statement  of  the  financial  issue  between 
the  two  parties  at  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign  of  1896.  It  struck  the  key- 
note. The  other  Republican  speakers 
only  followed  it. 

He  was  wise,  brave,  strong,  patriotic, 
honest,  faithful,  simple  hearted,  sincere. 

He  took  great  satisfaction  in  his  New 
England  ancestry.  He  frequently  spoke, 
with  great  pleasure,  of  a  visit  made  by 
him  and  the  General,  some  twelve  or  fif- 
teen years  ago,  I  think,  to  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  where  his  ancestors  dwelt.  He 
took  a  special  pride  in  the  character  of 
his  father,  one  of  the  Ohio  pioneers,  from 
whom,  I  judge  from  his  account,  both  his 
illustrious  sons  derived  in  large  measure 
their  sterling  quality.  He  was  a  far- 
away kinsman  of  my  own,  a  relationship 
of  which  it  may  well  be  believed  I  am 
highly  proud  and  of  which  both  General 
Sherman  and  Senator  Sherman  were 
kind  enough  frequently  to  speak. 

For  me  his  death  ends  an  intimate 
friendship  of  nearly  twenty-five  years, 
during  many  of  which  we  sat  side  by  side 
in  the  Senate  chamber  and  enjoyed  much 
unreserved  social  intercourse  in  long 
rides  and  walks.  Among  the  great  char- 
acters which  America  has  given  to  man- 
kind these  two  famous  brothers,  so  dif- 
ferent, yet  so  like  in  their  earnest  love  of 
country,  their  independence  and  courage, 
their  devotion  to  duty,  will  ever  hold  a 
higfh  place. 
Worcester,  Mass. 


Optimism,  Pessimism. 

By  Lewis  Worthington   Smith. 

NOT  blindly  hoping  that  the  world  is  well. 
Nor   lightly   trusting   in   the   present 
day, 
But  looking  calmly  to  the  deeps  of  hell 

With  mild  compassion  as  an  angel  may. 
\"t   careless  of  the  toil  and  pain, 

lint  seeing  with  the  sweep  of  searching  eyes 
That   wrong  and  loss  grow  less   in   good   and 
gain, 
V ml  earth  gives  swelling  hope  of  paradise, 

\\  ith  eyes  cast  down  upon  the  gutter  drift, 
I  [e  walks  the  dusty  \\  aj . 

Nor  dreams  that   over   there  the   daisies  lift 

Their  smiles  to  heaven  all  day. 

T  VBOR  C"i  1  BG1 ,  T  \i»ik,    low  \. 


The    Great   Coal    Strike. 

By  John  Mitchell, 

President  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  Leader  or  the  Strike. 


THE  great  anthracite  coal  strike  has 
passed  into  history,  and  marks  an 
epoch  in  the  industrial  progress  of 
our  country.  Viewing  it  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  trade  unionist  I  know  of  no 
other  event  which  has  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  thoughtful  men  as  this  strike 
has  done ;  its  successful  termination  has 
given  a  tremendous  impetus  to  the  gen- 
eral trade  union  movement,  and  its  bene- 
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ficial  effects  will  be  felt  by  every  branch 
of  productive  labor  in  the  United  States, 
and  philosophers  and  cranks,  with  their 
million  and  one  cures  for  industrial  ills, 
will  again  present  their  panaceas. 

The  causes  which  precipitated  the 
strike  were  so  many  and  so  varied  that  to 
enumerate  them  all  would  require  an  ar- 
ticle so  voluminous  that  I  fear  the  reader 
would  imagine  that  all  the  wrongs  and 


abuses  of  the  century  were  being  borne 
by  the  coal  miners  of  Northeastern  Penn- 
sylvania; and  would  also  consume  more 
time  than  I  am  able  to  spare,  in  reciting 
them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  for  the  past 
thirty  years  the  aggregate  annual  earn- 
ings of  the  miners  have  gradually  and 
steadily  grown  less ;  not  so  much  by  rea- 
son of  having  the  amount  of  wages  per 
day  reduced,  but  because  of  the  imposi- 
tion of  new  and  vicious  conditions,  such 
as  compelling  miners  to  load  more 
pounds  of  coal  for  a  ton  than  they  did 
originally  and  then  docking  them  after  it 
was  loaded,  as  a  penalty  for  any  impuri- 
ties which  might  become  mixed  with  the 
coal.  Thirty  years  ago  the  miner  was 
required  to  load  2,740  pounds  of  coal  to 
constitute  a  ton  (the  laws  of  Pennsyl- 
vania make  2,240  pounds  a  ton)  ;  the  ad- 
ditional 500  pounds  was  given  by  the 
miner  to  protect  the  operators  for  the 
refuse  matter  which  the  physical  condi- 
tions of  the  mine  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  remove.  From  that  time  until 
the  present  more  pounds  of  coal  were  de- 
manded by  the  employer,  until,  at  the 
time  the  strike  was  inaugurated,  3,360 
pounds,  or  its  equivalent  where  men 
worked  by  measurement  or  by  the  car, 
were  frequently  required  by  the  mine 
owners  to  constitute  a  ton ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this  the  operators  employed  what 
were  known  as  docking  bosses,  whose 
'duty  it  was  to  inspect  the  coal  which  the 
miner  had  loaded,  and  if  they  discovered 
any  impurities  the  miner  was  docked 
from  500  to  2,000  pounds  as  a  penalty 
for  loading  the  refuse  matter,  for  which 
he  had  already  given  the  company  the 
difference  between  2,240  pounds  (the  le- 
gal ton)  and  3,360  pounds;  so  that  the 
miners'  earnings  had  been  actually  re- 
duced so  low  that,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  used  the  most  stringent 
economy,  they  were  unable  to  provide 
food  and  clothing  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  The  consequence  was 
that  parents  were,  in    many    instances, 
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compelled  to  make  false  affidavits  that 
their  boys  were  12  years  of  age  (the  ear- 
liest age  at  which  the  law  permits  the 
employment  of  children),  when  in  truth 
thousands  of  them  were  not  ten,  in  order 
to  get  them  employment  in  the  breakers 
so  as  to  assist  in  earning  a  livelihood 
for  the  family. 

Many  of  the  companies  operated 
"  truck  stores  "  (in  violation  of  the  law), 
and  I  know  of  many  instances  where 
mine  workers  had  not  drawn  one  cent  of 
pay  in  cash  from  the  company  for  over 
three  years ;  all  of  it  being  deducted  by 
the  companies  to  pay  for  what  the  miners 
had  purchased  in  the  company  stores. 

They  also  have  a  system  by  which  the 
miners  are  forced  to  pay  a  part  of  their 
earnings  each  month  to  the  companies, 
to  compensate  them  (the  companies)  for 
employing  a  doctor  whose  duty  it  is  to 
administer  to  the  ills  of  the  employees. 
I  am  reliablv  informed  that  the  G.  B. 
Markle  Company,  operating  mines  near 
Hazleton,  make  a  clear  profit  of  $16,000 
per  year  from  the  money  they  deduct 
from  their  employees  to  pay  doctor  bills 
alone ;  and  yet  this  firm  have  asked  the 
public  to  believe  that  they  were  humane 
and  considerate  employers. 

At  frequent  intervals  during  the  past 
thirty  years  the  miners  of  different  sec- 
tions of  the  anthracite  region  have  re- 
belled against  the  coal  barons,  but  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  unanimity  they  were 
invariably  defeated,  and  returned  to  work 
under  worse  conditions,  if  possible,  than 
obtained  before  they  went  on  strike. 

About  two  years  ago  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  of  which  I  am 
president,  having  satisfactorily  solved 
the  wage  problem  in  the  bituminous  coal 
fields,  determined  to  offer  its  aid  in  se- 
curing for  the  anthracite  miners  a  higher 
rate  of  wages  and  more  humane  condi- 
tions of  employment.  With  this  end  in 
view  a  competent  staff  of  organizers  was 
assigned  to  the  anthracite  region,  and  the 
work  of  organization  begun.  Our  efforts 
for  nearly  one  year  and  a  half  were  only 
partially  successful ;  the  miners  appeared 
to  be  despondent;  they  feared  to  join  our 
union  because  of  their  dread  of  discharge 
from  employment  ;  it  became  patent  to 
us  that  it  would  require  a  vigorous  and 
aggressive  movement  to  arouse  them 
from  their  lethargy  and  kindle  anew  in 
their  hearts  a  desire   for  justice.     We 


finally  decided  to  call  a  convention  and 
invite  the  mine  owners  to  meet  the  rep- 
resentatives of  their  employees,  for  the 
purpose  of  jointly  arriving  at  an  agree- 
ment regulating  the  wages  which  would 
be  satisfactory  to  all  concerned.  This 
convention  was  held  on  August  27th,  but. 
strange  to  say,  the  mine  owners  ignored 
the  invitation  extended  by  their  em- 
ployees, and  as  a  consequence  the  miners 
had  no  alternative  but  to  strike  for  what 
they  believed  to  be  their  just  dues,  or 
continue  working  under  conditions  which 
were  so  humiliating  and  galling  as  to  be 
absolutely  unbearable.  At  that  time 
there  were  only  8,000  organized  men  out 
of  a  total  of  142,000  persons  employed 
in  and  about  the  mines.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  limited  number  who  were  mem- 
bers of  our  union,  we  determined,  after 
all  peaceful  measures  to  adjust  griev- 
ances had  failed,  to  engage  in  a  strike, 
with  a  firm  hope  and  belief  that  the  recti- 
tude of  our  cause  would  create  so  strong 
a  strike  sentiment  that  it  would  sweep 
through  the  entire  region  and  involve 
every  man  who  worked  in  the  mines ;  that 
our  hopes  were  realized  was  demon- 
strated when,  on  September  17th.  the  day 
the  strike  went  into  effect,  112,000  mine 
employees  responded  to  the  call ;  and 
with  each  succeeding  day  up  to  the  close 
of  the  strike  increased  numbers  were  add- 
ed to  the  list,  so  that  at  the  time  the 
strike  terminated  140,000  men  and  boys 
were  idle,  and  the  greatest  victory  ever 
achieved  by  organized  labor  had  been 
scored  by  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  miners 
did  not  secure  redress  for  all  the  wrongs 
they  complain  of;  they  did  not  attain  all 
they  originally  struck  for:  but  they  se- 
cured a  substantial  increase  of  10  per 
cent,  in  their  earnings,  or  an  aggregate  of 
about  $4,000,000  per  year ;  the  iniquitous 
system  of  determining  the  earnings  of 
miners  by  what  was  known  as  the  sliding 
scale  has  been  abolished,  and  the  compa- 
nies have  agreed  to  adjudicate  with  their 
own  employees  the  other  grievances  com- 
plained of. 

By  maintaining  their  organization  the 
miners  can  enforce  the  semi-monthly  pay 
law  and  effectually  destroy  the  truck 
store  system,  which  for  many  years  has 
kept  them  in  practical  servitude;  and  the 
foundation  has  been  laid  for  the  future 
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adjustment  of  wage  differences  through 
joint  conferences,  when  strikes  and  lock- 
outs will  become  unnecessary.  This  hu- 
mane and  progressive  method  of  fixing 
wage  scales  has  been  found  advantageous 
to  both  employers  and  employees  in  the 
bituminous  coal  fields. 

Possibly  the  greatest  benefit  which  will 
accrue  to  the  mine  workers  as  a  result  of 
the  strike  is  the  fact  that  it  has  demon- 
strated the  power  of  united  action ;  it 
has  harmonized  all  the  divergent  and  di- 
versified elements  which  compose  the 
mining  population  of  the  anthracite  re- 
gion ;  it  has  caused  the  miners  to  investi- 
gate the  reason  why  all  anthracite  coal 
mined  in  America  is  owned,  produced, 
transported  and  sold  by  a  few  railroad 
companies,  the  owners  of  which  are 
probably  in  ignorance  of  the  deplorable 
and  unfortunate  condition  of  the  men 
they  employ.  The  miners  will  want  to 
know  why  they  must  live  in  abject  pov- 
erty, reside  in  homes  which  are  unfit  for 
human  beings,  when  the  profits  on  the 
sale  and  transportation  of  anthracite  coal 
would  justify  the  payment  of  at  least  fair 
living  wages.  I  have  repeatedly  declared 
in  public  addresses  that  capital  was  en- 
titled to  fair  returns  upon  its  investment ; 
but  that  an  institution  which  would  not 
afford  labor  living  wages  for  its  employ- 
ment had  no  legitimate  right  to  exist. 

The  rate  of  wages  agreed  to  by  the 
operators  will  continue  in  force  until 
April  1,  the  same  date  on  which  the  wage 
contract  between  the  miners  and  opera- 
tors of  the  bituminous  fields  expires. 
When  that  time  arrives  we  are  hopeful 
that  the  mine  workers  in  the  anthracite 
field  will  be  so  thoroughly  organized  that 
the  operators  will  consent  to  meet  rep- 
resentatives of  our  organization  in  joint 
convention  and  mutually  agree  upon  an 
equitable  division  of  the  profits  of  their 
joint  industry. 

In  the  strike  just  closed  the  operators 
strenuously  objected  to  treating  with  our 
organization  because,  they  contended,  it 
was  composed  of  and  controlled  by  bi- 
tuminous miners  only.  While  this  con- 
tention was  too  specious  to  deserve  se- 
rious consideration,  hereafter  even  that 
claim  cannot  be  made,  because  the  mem- 
bership of  our  union  is  now  stronger, 
numerically,  in  the  anthracite  region  than 
it  is  in  the  bituminous  fields;  and  as  a 


consequence  its  policy  can  be  dictated  and 
controlled  by  the  anthracite  miners. 

The  strike  has  been  remarkable  in 
many  particulars.  Imagine  an  army  of 
140,000  men  and  boys,  speaking  at  least 
a  dozen  different  languages,  natives  of 
different  countries,  bringing  with  them 
from  the  Old  World  all  the  dissimilar 
interests,  sentiments  and  customs,  join- 
ing hands  together  in  one  harmonious, 
peaceful  struggle  for  what  they  firmly 
believe  to  be  their  just  rights  ;  and,  acting 
as  one  man,  passing  through  a  strike  of 
over  thirty  days'  duration  with,  compara- 
tively speaking,  no  act  of  lawlessness  be- 
ing committed  by  them.  While  it  is,  un- 
fortunately, true  that  some  men  lost  their 
lives,  that  others  were  arrested,  charged 
with  crime,  the  authorities  have  not  been 
able  to  locate  the  responsibility  upon  the 
strikers ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon knowledge  that  many  acts  of  law- 
lessness were  caused  by  a  set  of  irrespon- 
sible men  who  were  employed  by  the  coal 
companies  to  act  as  Coal  and  Iron  Police. 
The  greatest  number  of  men  composing 
this  body  (whose  duty  it  was  to  enforce 
the  law)  was  made  up  of  men  who  have 
no  regular  avocation  in  life,  and  who, 
when  not  employed  as  Coal  and  Iron  Po- 
lice, spend  much  of  their  time  frequent- 
ing the  saloons  and  other  loafing  places 
where  men  of  character  and  standing  re- 
fuse to  congregate.  These  men  con- 
stantly tried  to  provoke  peaceful  strik- 
ers into  the  commission  of  some  overt  act 
in  the  hope,  it  appeared,  that  they  might 
so  enrage  the  men  on  strike  that  they 
would  commit  some  act  of  lawlessness 
which  would  alienate  public  sympathy, 
and  give  the  coal  companies  some  plausi- 
ble excuse  for  calling  upon  the  military 
arm  of  the  State  to  guard  their  coal  prop- 
erties and  overawe  the  strikers.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  facts,  the  strike 
was  singularly  free  from  lawlessness, 
and  I  believe  that  this  circumstance  con- 
tributed materially  to  its  success.  A 
notable  feature  of  the  strike  was  the  ab- 
solute confidence  reposed  by  the  strikers 
in  the  officials  of  the  organization.  A 
rather  amusing  incident  occurred  when 
one  of  the  mine  foremen  posted  a  notice 
at  the  mine  notifying  its  employees  that 
the  company  was  ready  to  resume  work 
at  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  over  the 
wages  formerly  paid.     A  large  number 
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of  non-English  speaking  strikers  col- 
lected in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  mine 
foreman,  turning  to  the  crowd,  said : 
"  Boys,  you  can  go  to  work  to-morrow ; 
this  company  will  pay  the  advance  you 
demand."  One  of  the  strikers,  who  evi- 
denced a  limited  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  stepped  forward  and  in- 
quired whose  name  was  attached  to  the 
notice.  The  mine  foreman  replied  that 
the  notice  was  signed  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  the  company,  naming  him.  The 
spokesman  of  the  strikers,  in  broken 
English,  replied :  "  Huh,  he  not  boss ; 
John  Mitchell  boss  now,"  and  the  crowd 
all  turned  and  walked  away,  cheering  for 
President  Mitchell,  and  declaring  they 
would  not  enter  the  mines  until  advised 
by  their  officers  that  the  strike  was  over. 
The  benefits  which  will  accrue  to  all 


other  branches  of  organized  labor,  as  a 
result  of  the  successful  termination  of 
our  strike,  will  be  so  far  reaching  as  to 
prove  almost  incalculable.  Heretofore 
merchants  in  mining  towns  have  handled 
non-union  made  goods  exclusively.  With 
the  growth  of  our  union  the  miners  will 
demand,  in  purchasing  their  supplies, 
that  all  products  must  bear  the  label  of 
organized  labor.  The  consequence  will 
be  that  in  the  cigar,  tobacco,  shoe,  hat, 
garment  and  other  industries  there  will 
be  the  greatest  possible  activity  because 
of  the  increased  demand  from  the  min- 
ers for  their  products.  Wages  will  nat- 
urally have  an  upward  tendency  because 
of  this  fact ;  and  with  increased  wages 
the  standard  of  citizenship  will  be  raised 
to  a  higher  plane,  and  the  world  will  be 
happier.     Labor  omnia  vincit. 

Hazi.eton,  Prnn. 


Hindrances  and   Helps    in    the    Ministry. 

By  the  Rev.   Charles  M.   Sheldon, 

Author  of  "  In  His  Steps,"  Etc. 


THERE  are  three  great  hindrances 
to  the  best  work  in  the  ministry, 
generally    common    to    all    men, 
especially  in  the  early  years  of  their  pas- 
torates. 

The  first  of  these  is  formality.  The 
young  preacher,  especially,  feels  bound 
by  tradition.  He  is  apt  to  follow  the  or- 
der of  service  which  has  always  been  in 
use  in  the  parish.  He  is  very  precise  and 
particular  concerning  the  exact  way  in 
which  everything  connected  with  the  pul- 
pit should  be  conducted,  and  without 
meaning  to,  in  a  great  many  cases,  the 
formality  of  dress  or  deportment,  or  a 
false  conception  of  dignity,  and  even  of 
order,  will  seriously  hinder  the  message 
which  the  pulpit  has  for  people.  With- 
out losing  any  necessary  degree  of  right 
behavior,  a  great  many  ordinary  formali- 
ties in  connection  with  church  services 
and  the  relation  of  pastor  to  people  might 
well  be  dispensed  with.  As  a  general 
tiling,  it  may  safely  be  said,  I  think,  that 
many  men  with  rich  power  shear  them- 
selves of  it  through  the  needless  forms 
and  ceremonies  connected  with  the  break- 
ing of  the  bread  of  life.    The  people  are 


either  hungry  for  the  truth  or  indifferent 
to  it.  Any  formality  which  forbids  the 
most  direct  and  simple  presentation  of 
truth  is  a  hindrance  to  the  Gospel  mes- 
sage. 

The  second  great  general  hindrance  to 
the  work  of  the  ministry  is  the  attempt 
at  oratory.  There  are  places  left  yet 
somewhere  in  public  for  the  exercise  of 
oratorical  gifts.  I  believe  the  pulpit  is, 
however,  the  last  place  for  a  display  of 
oratorical  power.  Real  oratory  may,  of 
course,  accompany  a  real,  genuine  pres- 
entation of  living  truth,  but  oratory  in 
the  pulpit,  very  many  times,  might  be 
likened  to  the  announcement  a  man 
would  make  to  another  man  whose  house 
was  burning.  He  might  leisurely,  and 
in  a  dignified  manner,  mount  the  steps  of 
his  neighbor's  house,  ring  the  bell  gently 
and  in  order,  ami  wait  for  his  neighbor  to 
open  the  door;  and  after  he  had  opened 
it,  he  might  say  to  him  with  deliberation : 
"  My  friend,  there  is  a  conflagration  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  and  unless  steps 
are  taken  to  extingush  it,  there  is  a  lia- 
bility that  the  devouring  elements  may 
consume   everything   that   is   perishable. 
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It  might  be  advisable  for  you  to  take  steps 
to  inform  yourself  concerning  the  prox- 
imity of  this  danger." 

But  a  neighbor  who  had  his  neighbor's 
welfare  at  heart,  and  saw  his  house  burn- 
ing, and  knew  that  his  neighbor  was  un- 
aware of  it,  would  rush  across  the  street, 
and  without  any  attempt  at  oratory  would 
open  the  door  and  shout  to  him  simply, 
*'  Your  house  is  afire !  " 

Men  and  women  come  into  our 
churches  and  face  us,  whose  lives  are  in 
danger,  and  unless  we  have  been  espe- 
cially gifted  with  oratorical  power, 
which  of  necessity  we  must  use  in  con- 
nection with  our  message,  it  is  certainly 
the  last  place  in  the  world  for  us  to  at- 
tempt to  talk  to  dying  men  and  women 
in  any  other  than  a  plain,  straightfor- 
ward manner.  The  best  preaching  is 
simple,  unaffected,  direct,  searching,  and 
so  uttered  that  no  one  could  go  away 
conscious  that  it  was  a  beautiful  orator- 
ical effort. 

The  third  great  general  hindrance 
which  interferes  with  the  best  work  in 
the  ministry  is  the  fear  of  man. 

Men  who  have  a  message  to  give  from 
the  pulpit  very  often  blunt  its  effective- 
ness because  they  are  afraid  of  hurting 
people's  feelings ;  and  other  men  who 
have  really  no  message,  but  simply  stand 
in  the  pulpit  because  it  is  a  place,  rather 
than  a  calling,  speak  only  half  a  message 
because  they  really  fear  some  rich  man 
or  some  influential  woman  in  the  parish. 
The  man  who  has  made  his  money  dis- 
honestly, to  the  preacher's  own  knowl- 
edge, very  often  shuts  the  preacher's 
mouth  to  the  presentation  of  gospel  truth, 
which,  of  necessity,  should  denounce  the 
methods  employed  by  the  money-maker. 

How  much  this  fear  of  man  is  to-day 
robbing  the  ministry  of  its  real  power  in 
America  no  one  can  tell,  but  that  it  is  a 
serious  and  often  alarming  hindrance, 
very  few  men  in  the  ministry  or  out  of 
it  would  dare  deny. 

Over  against  these  hindrances,  how- 
ever, may  be  placed  six  helps ;  and  the 
first  of  these  we  may  call  The  strength 
which  comes  to  the  preacher  when  he  ac- 
cepts a  hard  Held,  and  enters  it  to  do  his 
best. 

There  is  no  field  so  small  that  any 
preacher  ever  filled  it  full.  The  young 
man  who  very  often  feels  like  resigning 
because  he  does  not  have  the  advantages 


of  larger  parishes,  in  a  great  many  cases 
has  never  grasped  the  situation,  and  has 
not  experienced  the  joy  of  doing  service 
in  a  small  place  which  is  full  of  need. 

The  minister  who,  other  things  being 
equal,  can  feel  confident  that  he  has  his 
work  to  do,  where  he  is  placed,  will  re- 
ceive strength  continually  from  doing  his 
best  in  the  very  hardest  place.  Men  who 
are  waiting  in  the  seminaries,  or  after 
graduation,  for  calls  to  large,  influential, 
metropolitan  churches,  and  refuse  oppor- 
tunities for  service  in  what  are  called 
"  small  places,"  can  never  understand  or 
enjoy  the  strength  which  comes  from  ac- 
cepting service  in  what  men  call  small 
places,  but  which  God  very  often  uses  as 
the  test  of  a  man's  real  power  to  go  up 
higher. 

The  second  great  help  in  the  ministry 
comes  from  Preaching  zvhat  a  man  be- 
lieves, out  of  his  own  experience. 

If  a  preacher  does  not  believe  more 
than  one  thing,  that  is  the  only  thing  for 
him  to  keep  preaching;  and,  generally 
speaking,  things  that  we  have  tested  and 
tried  ourselves  are  what  our  people  need, 
and  what  they  ought  to  have.  The  be- 
liefs that  come  out  of  heart  experience, 
that  grow  from  the  vital  experience  in 
one's  own  daily  life,  make  preaching  ma- 
terial that  is  worth  while.  Whatever 
has  helped  the  preacher  along  the  line  of 
overcoming,  of  resistance,  of  victory,  will 
help  his  own  people,  and  the  man  who 
preaches  exactly  what  he  believes  is  the 
man  who  is  getting  help  for  himself  and 
giving  help  to  his  people. 

The  third  great  source  of  helpfulness 
to  the  ministry  is  The  preaching  of  social 
truths;  in  other  words,  the  specific,  di- 
rect application  of  general  truth  to  spe- 
cific, direct  acts  of  daily  life.  We  may 
preach  all  our  lives  from  the  greatest 
texts  of  the  Bible,  and  make  general  ap- 
plications of  them,  without  touching  the 
real  sins  of  the  individual  or  of  the  com- 
munity at  all. 

If  a  business  man  in  the  congregation 
is  renting  a  part  of  his  property  for  sa- 
loon purposes,  or  if  he  is  engaged  in  any 
other  dishonest  practice  to  make  money, 
he  will  sit  and  listen  for  years  compla- 
cently to  general  preaching  from  the 
text :  "  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
God ;  thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." But  when  the  preacher  says,  "  It 
is  wrong,  it  is  not  Christian,  it  is  not  lov- 
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ing  God  and  thy  neighbor,  to  make 
money  by  renting  property  to  the  liquor 
business,  or  by  making  money  through 
speculation,  or  business  gambling,"  thus 
giving  a  specific  illustration,  then  the  dis- 
honest business  man  begins  to  complain 
that  the  minister  is  not  preaching  the 
simple  Gospel.  "  Preach  the  Gospel," 
he  says ;  "  do  not  interfere  with  my  pri- 
vate business."  But  the  Gospel  is  noth- 
ing unless  it  is  the  application  of  the 
great  general  principles  to  the  specific 
case ;  and  the  pulpit  of  to-day  cannot 
avoid  the  preaching  of  social  truth 
without  avoiding  the  very  purpose  for 
which  it  exists;  and  that  minister  who 
understands  his  place  and  wants  to 
preach  the  Gospel  must  preach  to  his 
people  the  social  Gospel,  or  he  is  in  dan- 
ger of  preaching  no  Gospel  at  all. 

Another  great  source  of  help  to  the 
minister  is  The  habit  of  loving  everybody 
in  the  parish. 

One  of  the  temptations  in  the  ministry 
is  to  make  favorites  of  certain  people 
who  are  agreeable,  or  well-to-do,  or  who 
have  social  influence,  and  to  avoid  the 
disagreeable,  the  dull,  stupid  and  uninter- 
esting people  in  his  congregation  or  pul- 
pit. But  if  a  man  wants  power  with  his 
people,  he  can  get  it  if  he  will  only  love 
them  enough.  The  most  conservative 
church  in  the  world,  in  time,  will  yield 
to  the  persuasiveness  of  personal  love  on 
the  part  of  the  pastor,  and  he  can  do  al- 
most what  he  will  with  the  people  if  he 
will  only  love  them  enough.  While  he 
may  not  bring  all  his  people  to  accept 
Christianity,  even  by  loving  them,  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  he  can  shape  the  work 
of  his  parish ;  he  can  have  a  freedom  in 
his  ministry;  he  can  and  will  be  allowed 
to  plan  new  work,  introduce  new  meth- 
ods, and  get  more  help  from  his  people 
simply  by  loving  them,  more  than  by  any 
other  process.  Whether  he  is  eloquent 
or  gifted  as  a  preacher,  or  not,  if  he  real- 
ly loves  his  people,  and  shows  it  by  all  he 
does  for  them,  the  chances  are  he  will 
abide  with  them  and  they  with  him. 

Another  great  source  of  strength  and 
help  to  the  ministry  is  found  in  Keeping 
very  close  to  the  common  people. 

Another  temptation  in  the  ministry  is 
and  always  will  be  to  associate  more  and 
more  with  people  who  are  in  the  same 
class  in  the  community;  but  it  is  one  of 
the  temptations  which  a  man  in  the  min- 


istry must  avoid  if  he  would  expect  to  re- 
tain his  real  power.  To  lose  track  of 
tlie  man  in  the  street,  to  be  unable  to 
speak  to  the  working  man  when  he  as- 
sembles in  the  crowd,  to  lose  sympathy 
with  the  great  multitude,  to  have  no  com- 
passion for  the  masses,  is  to  lose  out  of 
the  ministry  one  of  its  most  priceless 
jewels;  and  the  man  who  is  able  to 
preach  only  to  his  own  class;  the  man 
who  has  no  sympathy  with  the  toiler ;  the 
man  who  does  not  understand  the  com- 
mon struggles  of  a  common  poor,  has 
lost  out  of  his  vocabulary,  and  out  of  his 
life,  one  of  the  richest  sources  of  strength 
which  ought  to  belong  to  every  minister 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Another  great  source  of  helpful- 
ness to  the  ministry  is  Personal  work 
with  young  people. 

If  in  some  instances  the  Endeavor  so- 
cieties in  a  good  many  churches,  or  young 
people's  societies  of  any  other  name,  have 
seemed  to  lack  power,  or  even  to  become 
indifferent  to  the  church  as  an  organ- 
ization, I  believe,  myself,  that  in  a 
great  majority  of  cases  (I  say  it  with 
great  frankness),  I  believe  it  is  due  to  an 
absence  of  live,  personal  habits  of  work 
with  the  young  people  on  the  part  of  the 
pastor.  At  any  rate,  if  this  statement 
seems  to  any  of  the  brethren  to  be  too 
sweeping,  I  know  that  the  following  is 
true. 

If  the  pastor  of  any  church  that  has 
any  young  life  in  it  at  all  will  give  indi- 
vidual time  and  thought  and  personality 
to  actual,  vital  work  with  his  young  peo- 
ple, spending  several  hours  every  week 
with  them  in  planning,  counseling,  help- 
ing, suggesting,  doing  real  work,  thai 
pastor  will  have  a  society  of  young  peo- 
ple who  will  help  him  in  his  church,  and 
in  his  personal  life,  more  than  any  other 
one  organization  in  his  ministry.  We 
cannot  expert  the  young  people  to  direct 
or  counsel  themselves,  or  set  in  motion 
work  of  which  they  are  ignorant,  or  car- 
ry on  necessary  social  work  for  humanity 
without  a  leader.  A  true  minister  is  a 
leader,  and  if  he  sets  himself  to  work 
with  his  young  people,  training  them  for 
the  future  church  (and  there  is  no  church 
unless  it  comes  out  of  the  young  life  o\ 
the  present),  then  he  will  be  conscious 
all  through  his  ministry  of  the  enthu- 
siasm and  strength  which  can  come  from 
young  life,  and  voting  life  alone. 
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The  solution  of  the  problem  of  a  dead 
young  people's  society  in  a  church  is 
simply  found  in  giving  that  society  some 
definite,  necessary  work  to  do,  and  in  the 

pastor's    leadership    in    the    work    with 
them. 

There  never  was  so  great  an  opportu- 
nity   for    the    ministry   as    the   present; 


the  hindrances  to  the  ministry  are  fewer 
than  the  helps;  the  helps  can  overwhelm 
the  hindrances.  The  pulpit  in  America 
has  no  reason  to  be  discouraged.  As  long 
as  it  uses  the  power  which  God  has  made 
plain  to  it,  it  will  continue  to  be  one  of 
the  first  sources  of  actual  power  in  the 
life  of  the  republic 

Boston,  Mass. 
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By  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P. 


T\iE  practical  results  of  the  general 
election  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  may  now  be  taken  for 
granted.  There  are  still  some  contests 
to  be  decided  in  the  constituencies,  but 
nothing  can  be  expected  to  happen  which 
could,  in  any  serious  way,  affect  the  po- 
litical position  of  parties  as  it  stands  de- 
nned at  the  time  I  am  writing  this  article. 
The  Tory  Government  comes  back  to 
power  with  a  large  majority — a  majority, 
in  fact,  very  much  the  same  as  it  was 
when  the  appeal  to  the  country  was  made. 
Now  this  is,  no  doubt,  a  disappointment 
to  some  few  very  sanguine  Tories  who 
indulged  in  the  fond  hope  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  come  back  to  power  with 
a  greatly  increased  majority.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  a  disappointment  to  some 
sanguine  Liberals  who  indulged  in  the 
fond  hope  that  the  majority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  considerably  de- 
creased. The  fact  is  that  things  remain 
almost  exactly  as  they  were,  and  that  the 
supporters  of  the  Government  will  have, 
in  the  new  House  of  Commons,  so  over- 
whelming a  majority  as  to  make  Lord 
Salisbury  and  his  colleagues  absolutely 
masters  of  the  situation.  There  is  an  end, 
therefore,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  all 
the  dreams  about  a  Liberal  Imperialist 
ministry.  For  myself,  I  confess  that  I 
cannot  feel  much  regret  at  the  over- 
throw of  the  Liberal  party.  To  quote 
from  "  Antony  and  Cleopatra  "  "  the 
tears  live  in  an  onion,  that  should  water 
this  sorrow  "  for  me  at  least.  The  Lib- 
eral party  have  gained  nothing  by  de- 
serting their  oldest  and  best  political 
principles.  They  might  as  well  have 
maintained   their   historical   position   as 


Sir  William  Harcourt,  and  Mr.  John 
Morley,  and  Mr.  Bryce,  endeavored  to 
prevail  on  them  to  do.  They  would  not 
have  been  any  worse  off  just  now.  The 
result  of  the  elections  gives  the  Tory 
Government  so  large  a  majority  that  no 
increase  of  it  which  could  possibly  be  ex- 
pected would  make  the  slightest  practical 
difference  in  the  political  result.  The 
Liberals  might  just  as  well,  so  far  even 
as  mere  electioneering  purposes  were 
concerned,  have  held  to  the  policy  of 
Gladstone.  Had  they  done  so  all  might 
have  been  lost  but  honor.  Some  of  the 
leading  Liberals,  however,  try  to  per- 
suade themselves  that  they  had  always 
been  in  favor  of  the  war  against  the  two 
little  Republics  in  South  Africa,  and  en- 
deavor to  make  the  country  believe  that 
Rudyard  Kipling  was  their  chosen  poet 
laureate,  and  that  the  London  music 
halls  gave  them  their  patriotic  inspira- 
tion. "  And  now,"  to  quote  the  words 
of  John  Evelyn  on  a  memorable  histor- 
ical occasion,  "  is  all  in  the  dust." 

One  prediction,  I  think,  I  may  ven- 
ture to  make  with  regard  to  the  results  of 
the  general  election,  so  far  as  one  polit- 
ical question  is  concerned.  My  prediction 
is  that  the  Liberal  opposition  in  the  new 
House  of  Commons  will  be  much  more 
energetic  in  its  support  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  than  the  Liberal  opposition  was 
in  that  House  during  the  last  Parliament. 
During  the  last  Parliament  the  Irish 
Home  Rule  party  was  disturbed  and  dis- 
tracted by  internal  quarrels,  and  some  of 
the  Liberal  leaders  had  got  it  into  their 
minds  that  that  state  of  things  was  go- 
ing to  last  forever  and  that  the  Irish  na- 
tionalist  members   could   no   longer   be 
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counted  on  as  of  much  use  in  a  political 
alliance.  In  fact,  the  idea  got  about  that 
the  Home  Rule  agitation  had  spent  its 
force,  and  that  nothing  more  was  likely 
to  he  heard  of  it  for  some  time.  Some  of 
the  Liberal  leaders  had  never  been  very 
earnest  in  their  advocacy  of  Home  Rule. 
They  had  to  take  up  the  cause  when  Mr. 
( rladstone  took  it  up,  and  because  he 
took  it  up,  but  their  hearts  were  not  much 
in  it,  and  when  Mr.  Gladstone  disap- 
peared from  public  life  their  hopes  were 
that  the  Home  Rule  cause  would  disap- 
pear along  with  him.  The  Tories,  on  the 
other  hand,  boldly  avowed  their  policy  of 
killing  Home  Rule  with  kindness,  as  the 
adopted  phrase  described  the  process. 
Home  Rule  was  to  be  killed  by  the  con- 
cession to  the  Irish  people  of  various 
minor  demands,  and  thus  convincing  sim- 
ple folks  in  Ireland  that  they  had  no  par- 
ticular need  of  national  self-government, 
seeing  that  they  could  get  most  of  the 
things  they  wanted  from  the  hands  of  a 
benignant  Tory  ministry.  For  this  pur- 
pose Lord  Salisbury's  Government  gave 
Ireland  a  system  of  Irish  local  parish 
councils,  and  created  a  special  board  of 
agriculture  to  help  the  farmers  of  the 
country,  and  all  manner  of  plausible  sug- 
gestions were  sent  about  to  the  effect  that 
Ireland  had  only  to  express  a  wish  and  it 
should  be  gratified,  so  long  as  she  did  not 
keep  pressing  her  troublesome  old  de- 
mand for  Home  Rule. 

Now  the  result  of  the  general  elections 
is  to  proclaim  with  the  most  emphatic 
voice  the  utter  failure  of  this  policy.  The 
Irish  Nationalist  party  has  come  back  to 
the  T  louse  of  Commons  stronger  than  be- 
fore, in  mere  numbers,  and  much  strong- 
er in  energy,  in  united  purpose  and  in 
resolution.  Dissension  in  the  Irish  party 
has  been  almost  entirely  got  rid  of,  and  it 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  Home 
Rulers  will  make  their  presence  felt  in 
the  next  Parliament  as  they  had  not  been 
able  to  do  for  many  past  sessions.  The 
Home  Rulers  command  too  large  a  num- 
ber of  votes  to  be  overlooked  by  any  op- 
position in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I, 
therefore,  venture  to  predict  that  Home 
Rule  will  be  once  again  favored  with  the 
energetic  support  of  the  Liberal  leaders. 
Now  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  for 
me  to  say  that  when  1  speak  of  the  Lib- 
eral leaders,  in  that  sense,  T  do  not  mean 
such  men  as  John  Morley,  Sir  William 


Harcourt  and  James  Bryce,  who  have 
never  swerved  from  their  advocacy  of 
Home  Rule,  but  only  the  Liberal  leaders 
who  of  late  years  seemed  inclined  to  com- 
promise with  the  Jingoes  on  what  is 
called  Imperialism,  and  with  the  Tories 
on  the  policy  of  regarding  Home  Rule  as 
a  question  out  of  date.  We  shall  hear  a 
good  deal  about  Home  Rule  in  the  com- 
ing Parliament,  and  we  shall  find  some 
of  the  Liberal  leaders  prompt  to  pro- 
claim their  belief  that  for  all  that  has 
come  and  gone  Home  Rule  is  not  dead, 
but  very  much  alive,  and  it  may  even  be 
kicking. 

Some  figures  long  familiar  to  the 
House  of  Commons  will  be  missing  when 
the  new  Parliament  assembles.  Mr. 
Goschen  was  until  the  other  day  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  has  for  many 
years  held  a  leading  position  in  Con- 
servative administrations.  He  began  his 
political  career  as  a  Liberal,  I  might  say 
as  a  Radical,  some  thirty-five  years  ago, 
and,  at  that  time,  he  was  thought  by  most 
persons  to  represent  the  most  advanced 
ideas  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  he  soon 
obtained  office  under  a  Liberal  adminis- 
tration. He  was  one  of  those  who  fell 
away  from  Gladstone  when  Gladstone 
adopted  the  principle  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland,  and  since  then  he  has  been 
known  as  one  of  the  very  ablest  of  Con- 
servative administrators.  Mr.  Goschen 
proved  himself  a  master  of  finance  and 
showed  thorough  efficiency  in  every  de- 
partment of  administration  which  was 
put  under  his  control.  He  is  a  man  of 
much  reading  and  culture  outside  the 
range  of  politics  and  finance,  and  is  in 
private  life  a  charming  talker  and  a  most 
genial  acquaintance.  Much  surprise  is 
still  expressed  as  to  the  cause  of  his  with- 
drawal from  official  and  parliamentary 
life,  for  he  is  younger  than  several  of  his 
colleagues  who  still  hold  their  places  and 
has,  indeed,  not  reached  the  number  of 
years  which  in  our  days  is  held  to  entitle 
a  man  to  relief  from  the  work  of  admin- 
istration. Mr.  Goschen,  however,  gives 
up  his  place  in  the  ministry  and  his  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  his  own  vol- 
untarv  action,  and  is  probably  well  sal 
isfied  to  have  more  leisure  for  the  indul- 
gence of  his  love  for  books. 

Another  man  whom  Parliament  will 
miss  is  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  the  cham- 
pion teetotaler  of  England — the  readiest 
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and  most  prolific  of  jokers  known  to  the 
House  of  Commons  during'  my  recollec- 
tion. I  find  it  hard  to  imagine  the  House 
of  Commons  without  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son.  No  man  but  he  could  deliver  a 
speech  in  favor  of  prohibitory  legislation 
for  the  traffic  in  drink,  which  was  sure  to 
be  listened  to,  every  word,  by  the  most 
unconverted  House  of  Commons,  for  the 
good  reason  that  the  speech  was  certain 
never  to  contain  a  dull  sentence,  but  to 
sparkle  all  through  with  telling  argu- 
ments put  in  the  form  of  jokes,  para- 
doxes which  puzzled  by  their  oddity  and 
their  brilliancy,  and  refutations  which 
were  as  concise  as  repartees.  Nobody 
could  be  hurt  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson's 
humor,  even  when  he  persisted  in  de- 
scribing the  vast  proportion  of  his  fel- 
low countrymen  as  the  moderate  drunk- 
ards. Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  was  a  con- 
sistent and  devoted  champion  of  prohib- 
itory legislation,  and  has  been  making, 
for  many  years,  large  pecuniary  sacrifices 
to  maintain  the  agitation.  He  was  a  gen- 
uine and  consistent  Liberal  of  the  old 
school,  a  man  who  could  not  be  brought 
to  believe  that  it  was  right  for  his  coun- 
try to  do  wrong,  and  who  for  that  reason 
bravely  and  persistently  set  himself 
against  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  in  regard  to  the 
South  African  Republics,  and  against  the 
Jingo  policy  generally. 

Mr.  Leonard  Courtney,  too,  will  be  ab- 
sent from  the  new  Parliament.  He  is  a 
man  of  a  very  high  order  of  ability,  a 
great  authority  on  questions  of  political 
economy,  and  one  of  the  men — not  a  few 
— who  had  made  a  reputation  as  jour- 
nalists before  making  a  reputation  as 
members  of  Parliament.  Mr.  Courtney 
had  strongly  opposed  and  denounced  the 
whole  policy  of  the  South  African  con- 
quest, and  had  made  himself  therefore 
particularly  unpopular  with  the  Jingoes 
of  the  country.  Another  victim  to  the 
Jingo  fury  is  Philip  Stanhope,  brother 
of  the  present  and  son  of  the  late  Earl 
Stanhope,  a  man  who  bears  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  names  in  England's 
aristocracy.  Philip  Stanhope  is  not  only 
an  aristocrat  by  birth,  but  is  also  a  man 
of  great  wealth,  and  vet  he  has  departed 
so  far  from  the  traditions  of  his  family 
as  to  become  an  advanced  Radical  and  a 
champion  of  every  cause  in  which  the  po- 
litical emancipation  of  the  people  is  con- 


cerned. He  has  great  parliamentary 
ability,  is  a  ready  and  powerful  speaker, 
has  a  very  extensive  knowledge  of  for- 
eign affairs,  and  seemed  in  every  way 
marked  out  for  a  successful  political  ca- 
reer. For  the  present,  however,  that  ca- 
reer has  been  checked  by  the  rising  of  the 
Jingo  flood.  Philip  Stanhope  stedfast- 
ly  opposed  the  South  African  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  his  consistent  conduct  is  that  he 
is  without  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Some  time  no  doubt  he  will  re- 
turn, but  his  brilliant  eloquence  and  his 
genial  companionship  will  be  missed  by 
most  members  when  the  new  House  as- 
sembles. Another  man  who  will  be 
missed  in  the  next  Parliament,  altho  he 
had  not  been  a  legislator  for  nearly  so 
long  a  time  as  any  of  the  others  I  have 
just  mentioned,  is  Sir  Henry  M.  Stanley, 
the  famous  African  explorer  who  dis- 
covered Dr.  Livingstone  in  1871.  Stan- 
ley, however,  was  hardly  anything  more 
than  a  presence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  was  in  the  House,  but  hardly 
of  it.  He  took  little  part  in  debate,  al- 
tho when  any  subject  arose  of  which  he 
had  special  knowledge  he  could  make  a 
telling  speech,  and  was  listened  to  with 
that  attention  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons always  gives  to  a  man  who  is  speak- 
ing on  his  own  subject. 

Now  that  the  elections  are  nearly  over, 
and  that  the  attention  of  the  public  is  not 
much  occupied  with  the  closing  scenes 
of  the  South  African  War,  and  that  the 
Chinese  question  has  relapsed,  for  a  time 
at  least,  into  the  regions  of  mere  diplo- 
macy, I  suppose  we  may  expect  to  find 
that  literature  dealing  with  the  ordinary 
interests  of  human  life  will  again  have  a 
chance  of  readers.  I  have  heard  much 
talk  lately  of  "  Senator  North,"  a  novel 
by  your  American  authoress,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Atherton,  which  attracted  attention 
here,  even  when  the  elections  were  go- 
ing on.  I  listened  to  quite  an  interesting 
discussion  the  other  day  between  a  lit- 
erary man  and  a  literary  woman,  both  be- 
longing to  my  side  of  the  Atlantic  on  a 
question  which  came  out  of  the  reading 
of  "  Senator  North."  The  question  was 
whether  a  beautiful  Avoman  of  twenty- 
seven  could  really  be  in  love,  genuine  and 
downright  love,  with  a  Senator  of  sixty. 
The  literary  woman  of  whom  I  speak  in- 
sisted that  such  a  passion  was  quite  pos- 
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sible,  the  literary  man  argued  that  it  was 
only  hero  worship  and  could  not  be  prop- 
erly described  as  love.  I  am  not  qualified 
to  form  an  opinion  on  the  subject  myself, 
but  I  offer  it  for  the  consideration  of  anv 
of  your  readers  who  may  be  interested  in 
heart  problems  of  the  kind.  A  volume 
of  stories  which  has  had  a  remarkable 
success  with  the  reading  public  here  and 
won  its  success  at  a  time  when  all  our 
world  seemed  to  be  absorbed  in  war  and 
politics,  is  the  collection  of  short  Irish 
stories  published  by  Miss  Julia  M.  Crot- 
tic,  and  bearing  the  title  of  "  Neighbors." 
1  may  be  allowed  to  refer  to  this  book 


with  something  like  personal  compla- 
cency because  1  predicted  the  success  ol 
Miss  Crottie,  and  told  the  readers  of 
The  Independent  to  expect  such  a  suc- 
cess, when  the  author  had  only  just  pub- 
lished the  volume  which  has  now  re- 
ceived such  cordial  praise  from  the  press 
of  London.  I  had  read  two  or  three  of 
Miss  Crottie's  stories  and  felt  satisfied 
that  in  her  a  new  writer  of  conspicuous 
merit  was  coming  up.  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  the  best  critics  in  London  journalism 
have  now  confirmed  my  opinion,  and 
have  awarded  to  the  new  authoress  the 
success  which  she  deserves. 

Lonpon,  England. 


Big  Moggasen 

By  Hamlin  Garland. 


F<  )R  in  the  Navajoe  Country  there 
are  mountains  almost  unknown 
to  the  white  man.  Beginning  on 
the  dry  penon-spotted  land  they  rise  to 
pine-clad  hills  where  many  springs  are. 
Deep  canons,  with  wondrous  cliffs  of 
'painted  stone,  cut  athwart  the  ranges, 
and  in  the  crevices  of  these  walls,  so  it 
is  said,  are  the  stone  houses  of  most  an- 
cient peoples.  It  is  not  safe  for  white 
men  to  go  there,  especially  with  pick 
and  shovel,  for  Big  Moggasen,  the  Chief, 
is  kcenlyalivc  to  the  danger  of  permitting 
miners  to  peer  about  the  rocks  and  break 
them  up  with  hammers. 

Because  these  mountains  are  unknown 
they  are  alluring  and  men  often  came  to 
the  agency  for  permission  to  enter  the 
unknown  land.  To  them  the  agent  said: 
"  No,  I  don't  want  a  hullabaloo  raised 
about  your  death  in  the  first  place,  and 
in  the  second  place  this  reservation  be- 
longs to  the  Navajoes — you'd  better 
prospect  in  some  other  country." 

Big  Moggasen  lived  far  away  from  the 
agency  and  was  never  seen  even  by  the 
native  police.  He  lived  quite  Independ- 
ent of  the  white  man's  bounty,  lie  drew 
tm  rations  and  his  people  paid  no  taxes. 
!  lis  young  men  tended  the  sheep,  the  old 
nun  worked  in  silver  and  his  women 
wove  blankets  which  they  sold  to  the 
traders  for  coffee    and    flour.     In    such 


wise  he  lived  from  the  time  that  his  fath- 
er's death  made  him  a  chief. 

In  winter  his  people  retreated  to  the 
valleys  where  they  were  sheltered  from 
the  wind- — where  warm  hogans  of  logs 
and  dirt  protected  them  from  the  cold, 
and  in  the  spring  when  the  snow  began 
to  melt  they  drove  their  herds  of  black 
and  white  sheep,  mixed  with  goats, 
higher  in  the  hills.  In  midsummer,  when 
the  valleys  were  baking  hot.  the  young 
herders  urged  their  flocks  far  up  among 
the  pines  where  good  grass  grew  and 
springs  of  water  gushed  from  every 
canon. 

Their  joys  equaled  their  sorrows. 
True  the  old  were  always  perishing  and 
birth  was  a  pain,  and  the  sheep  some- 
times starved  because  the  snow  covered 
the  grass,  and  the  children  died  of  throat 
sickness,  but  of  such  is  human  life  in  all 
lands.  For  the  most  part  they  had  plen- 
ty of  meat  to  roast,  and  berries  and  pihon 
nuts  to  make  it  savory,  and  the  young 
men  always  had  hearts  for  dancing  and 
the  young  girls  pulled  at  their  robes,  and 
every  one  laughed  in  the 
dance-fire. 

But   at    last    the  people  began  to  coin 
plailT.   Women  chattered  their  discontent- 
ment as  they  wove  their  blankets  under 
the  cedars  and  the  old  men  gossiped  in 
twos  and  threes  before  their  camp-fires. 
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The  children  cried  for  coffee  and  cakes 
of  flour,  and  at  last  Big  Moggasen  was 
forced  to  consider  the  discontent  of  his 
people.  His  brow  was  black  as  he  rose 
in  council  to  say:  "What  is  the  matter 
thai  you  all  grumble  and  whine  like  lame 
coyotes?  Of  old  it  was  not  so,  you  took 
what  the  sun  spirits  sent  and  were  brave; 
now  yon  have  the  hearts  of  foxes.  What 
is  it  you  want?  " 

Then  Black  Bear,  a  young  chief-man, 
arose  and  said :  "  We  will  tell  you,  father. 
The  Tinne  to  the  South  have  a  better 
time  than  we  do.  They  have  better  cloth- 
ing and  coffee  each  day  and  wagons  in 
which  to  ride  or  carry  heavy  loads.  They 
have  shovels  with  which  to  build  hogans 
and  to  dig  wells  for  their  sheep.  They 
have  hats  also  which  keep  off  the  sun  in 
summer  and  snow  in  winter.  Why  do 
we  not  have  some  of  these  good  things 
also?  We  need  wells  and  have  nothing 
to  dig  them  with.  We  go  about  bare- 
headed and  the  sun  is  hot  on  our  hair. 
We  grow  tired  of  meat  without  drink. 
We  think,  therefore,  that  we  should  go 
down  and  see  the  white  man  and  get 
some  of  these  needed  things." 

To  this  applauded  speech  old  Big 
Moggasen  sharply  replied  :  "  I  have  heard 
of  these  things  for  a  long  time,  but  a 
bear  does  not  present  me  with  his  ears 
for  love  of  me.  Why  does  the  white 
man  give  these  things?  I  have  trapped 
deer  by  such  sly  actions.  It  is  for  some 
reason  that  our  cousins  are  fed  on  sweet 
things  by  the  white  man.  They  wish  to 
make  captives  of  us.  They  will  steal  our 
children  and  our  wives.  I  have  known 
of  the  ways  of  white  men  for  many  years. 
I  am  old  and  my  face  is  wrinkled  with 
thinking  about  him.  I  am  not  to  be  in- 
structed of  boys  in  such  a  matter." 

All  the  night  long  the  talk  raged.  Big 
Moggasen  stood  like  a  rock  in  the  wash 
of  the  current.  He  repeated  again  and 
again  his  arguments.  "  The  white  man 
does  not  give  his  coat  to  the  Tinne  with- 
out hope  of  pay.     It  is  all  a  trick." 

At  last  he  gave  way  and  consented  to 
go  with  two  of  his  head  men  and  see  the 
Little  Father  and  find  out  for  himself  the 
whole  truth.  He  went  reluctantly  and 
with  drawn  brows,  for  he  was  not  at  all 
sure  of  returning  again.  All  the  old 
people  shared  his  feeling,  but  Brown 
Bear  and  Four  Fingers,  who  had  trav- 
eled much,    laughed    openly    and    said : 


"  See,  they  go  like  sick  men.  Their 
heads  hang  down  toward  their  feet  like 
tired  ponies.  They  need  some  of  the 
white  man's  hot  drink." 

They  traveled  hard  to  the  south  for 
three  days,  coming  into  a  hot,  dry  climate 
which  they  did  not  like.  There  was  little 
grass,  and  the  sheep  were  running  to  and 
fro,  searching  for  food  somewhere,  even 
eating  sage-brush.  The  women  were 
everywhere  making  blankets,  and 
each  night  when  they  stopped  the 
men  of  the  North  had  coffee  to 
drink  and  the  people  told  many 
strange  things  of  the  whites.  The  old 
men  had  heard  these  things  before,  but 
they  had  not  really  believed  them.  Some 
of  the  women  said,  "  My  children  are 
away  at  the  white  man's  big  house.  They 
wear  the  white  man's  clothes  and  eat 
three  times  each  day  from  white  dishes. 
They  are  learning  the  ways  of  the  white 
man." 

"  I  like  it  not,"  said  Big  Moggasen. 
"  It  is  their  plan  to  steal  them  and  make 
them  work  for  the  white  man.  Why  do 
they  do  these  things?  " 

One  woman  held  up  a  big  round  silver 
piece,  "  You  see  this?  My  man  digs  for 
the  white  man  far  in  the  South,  where  the 
big  iron  horse  runs,  and  he  gets  one  of 
these  every  day.  Therefore  we  have  cof- 
fee and  flour  often — and  shoes  and  warm 
clothing." 

Big-  Moggasen  shook  his  head  and 
went  on  to  the  South.  He  came  at  last 
to  the  place  where  the  soldiers  used  to  be 
in  the  olden  time,  and,  behold,  there  were 
some  big  new  red  houses  and  many  boys 
and  girls  and  ten  white  people,  and  all 
about  stood  square  hogans  in  which 
Tinne  also  lived.  At  the  door  of  one  of 
these  hogans  stood  a  white-haired  man, 
and  he  said : 

"  Friend,  1  do  not  know  you,  but  you 
are  welcome.     Come  in  and  eat." 

The  old  man  entered,  and  in  due  time 
Big  Moggasen  told  his  name  and  his  er- 
rand and  his  fears. 

To  this  White  Hairs  replied :  "  It  is 
natural  for  you  to  feel  so.  Once  I  felt 
the  same,  but  the  white  man  has  not 
harmed  me  yet.  My  children  have 
learned  to  speak  his  tongue  and  to  write. 
They  are  happier  than  they  were  and 
that  makes  me  happy.  I  do  not  under- 
stand the  white  people.  They  are  strange. 
Their   thoughts    are    not   our   thoughts, 
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but  they  are  wonder  workers.  I  am  in 
awe  of  them.  They  are  wiser  than  the 
spirits.  They  do  things  which  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  do,  therefore  1  make 
friends  with  them.  They  have  done  me 
no  harm.  My  children  are  fond  of  them, 
and  so  I  am  content." 

All  the  evening  the  old  men  from  the 
Northern  mountains  sat  arguing,  ques- 
tioning, shaking  their  heads.  At  last 
they  said,  "  Very  well,  in  the  morning  we 
will  go  to  the  Little  Father  and  hear 
what  he  has  to  say.  To  us  it  now  seems 
that  these  strange  people  have  thrown 
dust  in  your  eyes  and  that  they  are  plan- 
ning to  make  pack-ponies  of  you." 

In  the  morning  they  drank  again  of 
the  white  man's  coffee  with  sweet  in  it, 
and  ate  of  the  white  man's  bread,  and  it 
was  all  very  seductive  to  the  tongue. 
Then  old  White  Hairs  led  them  to  the 
Little  Father's  room. 

The  Little  Father  was  a  small  man 
who  wore  bits  of  glass  before  his  eyes. 
He  was  short-spoken,  and  his  voice  was 
high  and  shrill,  but  calm. 

"What  is  it?"  he  said  to  White 
Hairs  in  the  Tinne  tongue. 

"  These  are  they  from  the  mountains," 
replied  White  Hairs.  "  This  is  Big  Mog- 
gasen." 

The  Little  Father  rose  and  held  out 
his  hand,  "  How  is  your  health  ?  " 

Big  Moggasen  took  his  hand  but  cold- 

'  This  is  1  all-man  and  this  Silver  Ar- 
row." 

After  they  had  shaken  hands  the  Lit- 
tle Father  said :  "  Sit  down  and  we  will 
smoke."  He  gave  them  some  tobacco 
and  when  they  had  rolled  it  into  little 
leaves  of  paper  he  said : 

"  Well,  now,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  " 

After  a  long  pause,  Big  Moggasen  be- 
gan abruptly :  "  We  live  in  the  moun- 
tains, three  days'  journey  from  here.  We 
are  poor.  We  have  no  wagons  or  shovels 
like  the  people  who  live  here.  We  are 
of  one  blood  with  them.  We  do  not  see 
why  we  should  not  have  these  things. 
We  have  come  for  them.  My  people 
want  wagons  to  carry  logs  in  and  shovels 
i"  dig  wells,  and  harnesses  to  put  on  our 
ponies." 

To    this    the    Little    Father     replied: 


Yes,  we  have  these  good  things,  and  1 
give  them  to  your  people.  They  are  for 
those  who  are  good  and  who  walk  in 
the  white  man's  trail.  We  wish  to  help 
you  also.  Did  you  bring  any  children 
with  you?  " 

"  No." 

"  You  must  do  that.  We  wish  to  edu- 
cate your  children.  If  you  bring  twen- 
ty children  to  school  I  will  see  what  I 
can  do  for  you." 

Big  Moggasen  harshly  replied :  "  I 
did  not  come  to  talk  about  school." 

The  answer  was  quick  and  stern :  "  But 
I  did.  You  will  get  nothing  until  you 
send  your  children  to  me  to  be  schooled." 

Big  Moggasen's  veins  swelled  with  the 
rush  of  his  hot  blood.  He  leaped  to  his 
feet,  tense  and  rigid.  "  No.  My  children 
shall  not  come.  I  do  not  believe  in  the 
white  man  or  his  ways.  I  do  not  like  the 
white  man's  ways.  I  am  old  and  I  have 
seen  many  things.  The  white  man  makes 
our  young  men  drunk.  He  steals  away 
our  daughters.  He  takes  away  their 
hearts  with  sweet  drinks  and  clothes.  He 
is  a  wolf." 

The  Little  Father  remained  calm.  "  It 
is  true  there  are  bad  white  men,  but  there 
are  those  who  are  good." 

"  Those  I  do  not  see,"  growled  the 
Chief.  "All  my  life  I  have  thrust  the 
white  men  away  because  they  came  to 
steal  our  land.  I  do  not  want  my  chil- 
dren to  learn  his  ways." 

"  Then  you  can't  have  any  of  the  great 
father's  presents." 

"  Then  I  will  go  home  as  I  came,  hun- 
gry and  cold,"  replied  the  old  man,  wrap- 
ping his  blanket  around  him. 

"  To  show  that  I  am  not  angry,"  said 
the  Little  Father,  "  I  will  give  you 
something  to  eat  on  your  way  home." 

The  old  man  grew  stern  and  set.  "  I 
did  not  come  to  beg  of  the  white  man.  I 
did  not  come  to  ask  anything  for  myself. 
I  came  because  my  people  in  council  de- 
cided to  send  me.  I  have  come.  I  am 
old  and  I  have  not  departed  from  the 
ways  of  my  fathers.  I  have  lived  thus 
far  without  the  white  man's  help,  I  will 
die  as  I  have  lived.     I  have  spoken." 

Turning  abruptly  he  went  out.  fol- 
lowed by  his  companions  and  old  White 
Hairs,  whose  face  was  very  sad. 


Count    von    Bulow, 

THE    NEW    IMPERIAL    CHANCELLOR    OF    GERMANY. 
By  Count  von  Krockow. 


THE  new  German  Secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs  comes  from  an  old 
and  widely-spread  race  still  full 
of  vital  power.  The  name  recurs  again 
and  again  in  the  history  of  North  Ger- 
many, not  only  in  the  annals  of  politics 
and  war,  but  likewise  in  those  of  the  arts 
and  philanthropy.  It  was  a  Bulow  who 
outmaneuvered  and  beat  Napoleon  Bon- 
aparte for  the  first  time  on  German  soil ; 
a  Biilow  (Her  Excellency  Baroness  von 
Marenholz-Biilow)  who  founded  the  first 
kindergarten  in  Germany ;  a  Billow  who 
first  thought  out  the  ground  principles 
of  the  present  German  method  of  war ;  a 
Biilow  (Hans  von)  who  first  established 
the  modern  criterion  of  musical  inter- 
pretation and  conducted  the  first  specific 
German  school  of  singing;  a  Biilow 
(Countess  Gertrude,  granddaughter  of 
the  victor  of  Dennewitz)  who  first 
stepped  forward  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
aristocracy  to  advocate  the  rights  of 
women  in  the  civil  laws  of  Germany. 
The  race  is  heady  and  tenacious.  I 
doubt  whether  our  chronicles  can  show 
up  any  other  quite  so  distinguished  from 
generation  to  generation  for  openness  of 
mind  and  fixity  of  will. 

Count  Bernard,  as  we  shall  see,  a  gen- 
uine Biilow,  tho  of  a  Danish  mother,  be- 
longs furthermore  to  that  portion  of  the 
hard  grain  stock  that  takes  on  polish ; 
for,  whereas  most  Biilows  are  country 
squires  or  soldiers,  his  ancestors  were 
many  of  them  diplomatists  and  courtiers. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  most  culti- 
vated, as  he  was  one  of  the  handsomest, 
men  I  ever  saw.  He  happened  to  be  out 
of  office  just  at  the  period  that  this  son 
Bernard  was  born,  the  spring  of  1849. 
But  the  close  of  the  year  found  him  tak- 
ing part  in  the  Peace  Conference :  and 
from  that  time  on  he  was  intrusted  with 
one  mission  after  another  until  he  at- 
tained the  rank  of  Imperial  Secretary,  or 
the  same  which  the  son  now  holds. 

The  boy  naturally  enjoyed  the  many 
great  advantages  attendant  on  this  ca- 
reer   of   his    parent.     But    he    evidently 


proved  himself  worthy  of  them;  for  I 
lay  no  weight  on  the  report  that  he  was 
a  wayward  student  in  Leipsic  and  Ber- 
lin ;  nor  will  any  man  of  healthy  sense ;  a 
lad  who  does  not  kick  against  the  pricks 
of  our  German  school  pedantry  is  an  ass. 
And  it  is  more  than  probable,  moreover, 
that  young  Biilow  came  legitimately  to 
his  rebellious  liberal  ideas  from  having 
attended  schools  in  Switzerland  when  a 
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boy ;  from  his  Danish  mother,  and,  last- 
ly, from  inheritance.  It  is  certain  he 
came  out  all  right  at  the  end,  for  he 
passed  his  examination  as  Refrendar, 
initiatory  to  the  bench,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three,  notwithstanding  that  in  the 
meanwhile  he  had  served  his  term  of  mil- 
itary service  during  the  Franco-German 
War  with  such  devotion,  enthusiasm  and 
skill  as  to  have  won  the  epaulets  of  a 
lieutenant. 

He  was  more  than  abreast  with  the 
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stream  of  passionate  patriotism  at  that 
time,  I  have  been  told.  And  I  know  he 
was  a  Bismarckist  in  the  eighties ;  whether 
from  conviction  or  moral  sympathy  it 
was  impossible  to  tell — probably  from 
both.  The  two  men  had  the  trait  of  su- 
perior vitality  and  force  in  common.  But 
von  Billow  is  free  from  the  vindictive, 
small  jealousies  that  incumbered, 
cramped  and  often  undid  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor physically.  He  is  free  likewise 
from  personal  unscrupulousness.  With 
a  Bismarck-like  ponderosity  and  inexor- 
ableness  of  volition,  he  still  steers  his 
course  so  as  to  crush  fewer  individuals 
and  fewer  opinions  than  did  Bismarck. 
Hence  he  now  has  and  always  has  had 
very  few  enemies  and  increasing  num- 
bers of  admirers.  lie  has  outrun  Bis- 
marck's  son  Herbert  in  attainment,  pop- 
ularity, public  reputation  and  private  es- 
teem. 

Bismarck  sprung  young  Herbert  into 
the  Secretaryship  by  sheer  force  of  in- 
fluence, while  the  rest  of  the  young  fel- 
lows in  the  State  service,  looking  out  for 
luck  or  advancement,  were  left  behind  to 
envy  him. 

And  Bernard  von  Biilow? 

He  had  his  outfit  of  legal  and  military 
knowledge  and  the  necessary  ten  thou- 
sand marks  a  year  to  cut  a  figure  on ;  but 
from  outside  nothing  more.  With  this 
outfit  he  was  attached  to  the  German 
embassies  in  Rome,  St.  Petersburg  and 
Vienna,  and  left  to  see  what  he  would  do 
or  could  do  for  himself.  His  father  died 
in  1879;  there  was  no  more  aid  for  him 
from  the  paternal  source  after  that.  Yet 
he  advances  while  dozens  of  young  col- 
leagues merely  float.  He  is  sent  to 
Athens  to  safeguard  German  interests 
during  the  Russo-Turkish  War;  and, 
later,  he  is  appointed  to  take  part  in  the 
Berlin  Congress  of  Disraeli-Bismarckian 
fame.  He  then  goes  to  Rome  as  Second 
Secretary,  and  presently  becomes  First 
Secretary  ;  is  made  a  member  of  the  Em- 
bassy Council  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  at 
last  full  fledged  Minister  in  Bucharest; 
finally  Ambassador  to  the  Quirinal  in 
Rome. 

Rome,  then,  was  to  Income  for  the  sec- 
ond time  in  his  life  a  spot  as  it  were  of 
Fate.  For  here  be  bad  those  meetings 
with  bis  impulsive  young  sovereign  that 
determined  the  latter  to  call  him  to  Ber- 


lin as  Minister  and  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs — in  Herbert  Bismarck's  old 
place — him,  a  man  as  good  almost  as  un- 
known to  German  politicians  and  the 
press ! 

In  Rome  a  few  years  previously  he  had 
met  also  bis  first  fate.  It  was  in  the 
drawing  rooms  of  the  palace  inhabited 
by  Donna  Laura,  the  clever  widow  of 
Minghetti,  a  favorite  place  of  gathering 
for  the  fashionable  and  diplomatic  world. 
There  fluttered  Donna  Laura's  daughter, 
who  had  once  ventured  from  her  south- 
ern home  into  the  twofold  northern  cold 
of  a  dull  marriage  and  unresponsive  so- 
ciety, and  was  now  come  back  again.  The 
young  German  Secretary  became  her 
champion,  and  they  had  been  married. 
The  palace  of  the  Foreign  Minister  af- 
ter the  Emperor's  visit  therefore  re- 
ceived at  once  not  only  a  master  who 
soon  showed  the  most  substantial  abili- 
ties, but  likewise  a  hostess  adorable  for 
her  sympathy  for  art  and  the  graces  of 
conversation. 

I  say  that  von  Biilow  soon  showed 
his  abilities  in  the  new  office ;  as  a  matter 
of  fact  that  office  had  not  held  a  man 
from  its  establishment  possessed  of  equal 
tact  combined  with  force  and  capacity. 
His  first  speech  in  the  Reichstag  was  a 
meeting  with  that  body  in  a  neutral,  busi- 
nesslike fashion  that  did  its  members,  so 
long  used  to  dictation,  good,  and  the  first 
impulse  to  the  popularity  he  enjoys  was 
given  then  and  there.  Nor,  as  I  may  add 
here,  has  he  ever  swerved  from  this  fash- 
ion. He  intermeddles  with  no  questions 
not  belonging  to  his  especial  branch  of 
business,  and  treats  each  of  his  own  mat- 
ters concisely,  warmly,  but  with  per- 
suasive objectivity.  No  faction  is  brow- 
beaten, none  in  consequence  has  become 
his  adversary.  Men  oppose  his  minis- 
terial program  without  objecting  to  the 
minister — a  singular  case  in  Germany, 
indeed ! 

Thus  the  Liberals  and  Social  Demo- 
crats, who  compose  together  the  anti-ex- 
pansion party  in  the  Empire,  lamented 
the  seizure  of  Kiao-Chau  in  1897,  shortly 
after  his  accession  to  office  ;  yet  were  mol- 
lified individually  by  the  homely,  hearty 
explanation  that  has  become  since  a  pass- 
word :  "  Germany  wants  a  place  in  the 
sun."  No  man,  least  of  all  a  Prussian 
minister,  ever  before  had  condensed  the 
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need  known  to  everybody  of  relieving"  the 
pressure  of  overpopulation  at  home,  in  a 
term  so  conciliating. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Caroline,  Palaos 
and  Spanish  Marianne  Islands,  by  pur- 
chase from  Spain  in  1899,  won  favor  for 
the  minister,  while  his  skillful  manipula- 
tion of  political  circumstances  so  as  to 
acquire  Samoa  almost  entirely  for  Ger- 
many, without  the  loss  of  money,  or 
hlood,  or  moral  credit  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  let  loose  a  perfect  storm  of  popu- 
lar approhation. 

Bulow  is  the  wind  that  tempers  the 
Emperor's  foreign  policy  of  aggrandize- 
ment. 

This  truth  is  felt  especially  at  the  pres- 
ent time  of  the  crises  in  China.       The 


heat  of  passionate  objection  which  the 
speeches  of  William  II  inflames  is  cooled 
by  the  Notes  of  his  Foreign  Secretary. 
So  long  as  his  tact  and  wisdom  enahle 
him  to  retain  his  post,  Germans  have  no 
fear,  and  the  nations  certainly  feel  more 
security  than  if  Herbert  von  Bismarck 
or  Marshall  von  Bieberstein  was  still 
therein. 

In  aspect  von  Billow  is  out  and  out 
Teutonic;  blond,  with  blue  eyes  and  fair 
hair.  A  large,  handsome  figure, 
stamped  by  distinction,  but  a  little  too 
stout  for  elegance.  He  is  an  all  around 
man,  moreover,  in  accomplishments  and 
sympathy ;  the  most  complete  in  every 
way  perhaps  in  German  public  life. 

Dresden,  Germany. 


Similarities  in  the   Peking  Expeditions  of 
i860  and   1900 


By  Sheridan  P.   Read. 

Ex-United  States  Consul  at  Tientsin,  China. 


WITHOUT  going  into  the  ques- 
tion of  the  causes  which  neces- 
sitated the  joint  action  of  Eng- 
land and  France  in  sending  an  expedi- 
tion in  the  year  i860  to  Peking,  it  is  ex- 
tremely interesting,  in  view  of  the  present 
occupation  of  Peking  by  the  allied  forces 
of  the  world,  to  note  the  points  of  simi- 
larity in  the  expeditions  of  i860  and  1900. 

China,  forty  years  ago,  beyond  having 
a  few  modern  pieces  of  ordnance  in  the 
mud  forts  at  Taku  and  Peitang,  which 
gave  the  French  and  English  fleets  con- 
siderable trouble  to  capture,  had  made 
no  pretense  to  drill  and  equip  her  land 
forces  upon  modern  lines.  After  effect- 
ing a  landing  at  Taku,  a  force  of  but 
2,500  men  found  less  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing the  capital  than  did,  in  the  present 
year,  a  force  of  ten  times  that  number. 

In  i860  the  Chinese  resisted  the  al- 
lied forces  under  General  San-ko-lin — 
whose  only  permanent  work  is  the  mud 
wall  thrown  up  that  year  around  Tient- 
sin known  as  "  San-ko-lin's  folly  " — at 
Chang-kia-wan  and  at  Pa-li-chwang. 

In  the  present  year  the  resistance  was 
made  at  Yang-tsun  and  Ho-Hsi-Wu,  and 
also  a  slight  stand  at  the  walls  of  Peking. 


In  i860  Chinese  treachery  was  shown  at 
the  walled  city  of  Tung-chou  after  the 
defeat  of  the  natives  at  Chang-kia-wan, 
when  the  Chinese,  under  the  guise  of 
treating  for  peace,  lured  a  commission 
from  the  allied  forces  into  Tung-chou 
and  massacred  it. 

In  the  present  year  the  attempted  mas- 
sacre was  of  the  accredited  represent- 
atives of  the  Powers  and  their  suites  in 
Peking. 

In  i860  the  Emperor  and  his  court 
were  residing  at  the  summer  palace — the 
Versailles  of  China — known  as  the 
"  Guen-Ming-Guen,"  a  short  distance  to 
the  northwest  of  Peking. 

On  the  7th  day  of  October  of  that 
year  the  allied  forces  entered  the  summer 
palace,  but  the  Emperor  and  his  court  had 
fled  on  the  self-same  evening  to  Yehol, 
an  ancient  capital  of  the  Manchus  situ- 
ated 150  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Pe- 
king. 

After  looting  the  summer  palace,  many 
of  the  works  of  art  of  which  are  careful- 
ly treasured  in  London  and  in  Paris,  the 
English  upon  their  own  responsibility  set 
fire  to  the  buildings,  thinking  that  the  de- 
struction  of  this   great   Chinese  monu- 
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merit,  so  intimately  associated  with 
China's  famous  emperors,  would  suffi- 
ciently serve  to  restrain  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment from  any  future  attempts  at 
treachery.  The  Emperor,  however,  was 
not  disturbed  in  his  retreat  to  Yehol.  It 
was  thought  sufficient  to  arrive  at  terms 
of  peace  with  the  Chinese  Government 
through  the  Emperor's  accredited  emis- 
sary, Prince  Kung,  that  bluff,  rugged 
specimen  of  Manchu  manhood,  who  con- 
cealed beneath  an  off-hand  manner  the 
finest  developed  tendrils  of  diplomatic 
finesse. 

The  blow  administered  through  the 
burning  of  the  famous  summer  palace 
was  indeed  poignantly  felt  by  the  Tsing 
dynasty,  but  that  was  all.  The  pangs  of 
grief  over  this  blow  gradually  disap- 
peared. It  was  a  material  loss  merely, 
and  therefore  one  to  which  the  Chinese 
mind  could  easily  resign  itself.  What 
was  required  at  that  time  for  the  admin- 
istration of  a  lesson  that  would  have  re- 
mained indellibly  stamped  on  the  Chi- 
nese mind  was  a  blow  that  would  have 
destroyed  forever  the  idea  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  person  of  the  son  of  heaven,  which 
placed  him  bevond  the  reach  of  direct  in- 
tercourse with  the  accredited  ministers 
of  the  civilized  world. 

The  sanctimonious  fol-de-rol  which 
has  always  clung,  and  even  now  at- 
taches, tho  in  a  slightly  lesser  degree,  to 
the  person  of  the  Chinese  Emperor 
should  then  and  there  have  received  its 
quietus. 

In  that  year  terms  of  peace  should  not 
have  been  discussed  without  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor  at  Peking.  1  le  should 
have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  Powers,  and  he 
should  have  been  made  to  understand 
that  however  exclusive  for  the  purpose 
of  sustaining  his  governing  force  over 
his  own  people,  there  no  longer  could 
exist  between  him  and  the  Powers  in 
their  dealings  with  China  any  semblance 
of  that  exclusiveness  and  haughty  with- 
drawal which  has  been  and  is  always 
construed  by  the  Chinese  as  the  mark  of 
superiority  of  the  August  Son  of  Heaven 
over  the  rulers  of  Christendom. 

What  actually  happened  in  i860?  No 
one  thought  of  disturbing  the  repose  of 
the  Emperor.  No  one  dreamed  of  mak- 
ing it  a  prerequisite  to  the  negotiations 
for  peace  that  the  Emperor  receive  his 


conquerors  in  audience.  Prince  Kung, 
the  Emperor's  servant,  was  deemed  good 
enough  to  treat  with  the  "  barbarians." 
And  he  did  treat  with  them.  And  in  a 
few  weeks,  when  peace  negotiations  were 
terminated  and  the  foreign  devils  were 
bowed  politely  out  of  Peking,  the  com- 
placent Imperial  utterance  went  forth 
throughout  the  Empire  that  "  the  bar- 
barians have  fled." 

The  Emperor  and  court  serenely  re- 
turned, and  the  Forbidden  City  remained 
a  sealed  book  to  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
the  whole  world  until  1895,  when  for  the 
first  time  they  were  admitted  to  audience 
with  the  Emperor,  not  even  yet  in  the 
palace  proper,  but  in  one  of  the  minor 
buildings  of  the  Forbidden  City. 

Beginning  in  1874,  when  for  the  first 
time  his  August  Majesty  Emperor 
Tung-chi,  the  only  son  of  the  present 
Empress-Dowager,  graciously  permitted 
the  representatives  of  the  Powers  to 
"  salute  "  him — as  the  Imperial  decree 
set  forth — these  audiences  were  held  un- 
til the  year  above  mentioned  in  the  Hall 
of  Tributaries  (or  literally  of  Tribute 
States,  to  which  subordinate  estate  the 
rest  of  the  world  is  relegated)  within  the 
imperial  city,  but  not  within  the  Forbid- 
den or  :;<Violet-reserved  City  of  the  Em- 
peror. 

But  to  revert  to  the  points  of  similar- 
ity in  these  expeditions.  The  writer, 
when  he  had  arrived  thus  far  in  his  in- 
vestigation of  the  details  of  the  expedi- 
tion of  i860,  predicted  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished over  his  signature  on  July  22d  in 
the  New  York  )lTorld  that"  the  allied 
forces  on  entering  Peking  would  find 
that  the  Empress-Dowager,  the  Emperor 
and  court  had  fled  over  the  mountains 
in  the  direction  of  Signan-fu.  This 
great  city,  the  capital  of  the  interior 
province  of  Shcnsi,  and  a  Manchu 
stronghold,  was  their  objective  point,  but 
they  halted  at  Tai-Yuen-fu,  the  capital 
of  Shansi,  there  to  await  further  devel- 
opments. Had  the  allies  followed  up 
their  successes  and  attempted  to  pursue 
the  court  it  would  have  fled  through  the 
mountain  fastnesses  to  Signan-fu — a  vir- 
tually impregnable  place. t 

Let  it  now  be  a  prerequisite  to  the 
opening    of    the    peace    negotiations    be- 

*  Tze-Kin-Chinir. 

t Since  this  article  was  written,  it  has  only  lately  been 
cabled  that  the  Emperor  and  Empress-Dowager  and  court 
nave  started  for  Signan-fu. 
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Iween  China  and  the  Powers  who  have 
been  outraged  through  the  massacre  of 
their  citizens,  that  the  Emperor  and  court 
return,  as  is  manifestly  proper,  to  Pe- 
king, and  let  the  Emperor  accord,  as  a 
preliminary  mark  of  repentance  and  sin- 
cerity of  purpose,  to  the  ministers  who 
have  suffered  siege  and  privations  with 
the  overt  connivance  of  China's  ruling 
princes,  audience  within  the  Tai-ho-tien, 
or  noble  throne  room  of  the  Emperor's 
own  palace — the  only  proper  place  for 
the  reception  of  these  representatives  of 
the  world's  Powers. 

As  is  the  unalterable  custom  of  the 
Empire,  let  the  Emperor  convene  the  Im- 
perial Clan  Court,  or  "  Tsung-Yen-Fu," 
composed  of  princes  of  the  blood,  to  sit 
in  judgment  upon  Prince  Tuan  and  the 
other  guilty  abettors  of  a  contemplated 
and  partially  executed  crime  against  hu- 
manity, and  let  the  Emperor  affix  the  seal 
in  person  upon  the  decree  convening  this 
court.  Let  the  Powers  see  for  them- 
selves that  this  decree  is  actually  from  the 


Emperor,  and  not  from  the  Grand  Sec- 
retariat, or  "  Nui-ko,"  of  which  Li  Hung 
Chang  is  Secretary-in-Chief,  the  func- 
tions of  which  in  normal  times  are  the 
elaboration  of  Imperial  decrees  and  the 
affixing  of  the  grand  seal  that  is  within 
its  keeping. 

With  the  Emperor  in  Peking,  under 
the  watchful  guidance  of  the  Powers,  the 
decrees  of  the  Empire  would  at  once 
cease  to  be  contradictory,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  recent  past,  which  fact  has 
caused  discredit  to  be  cast  upon  the  bona 
fide  use  of  the  seal. 

With  these  preliminaries,  which  may 
seem  slight  but  would  be  far-reaching, 
effected,  the  path  to  peace  would  be 
smooth,  and  peace  on  such  terms  might 
prove  permanent. 

Otherwise,  knowing  what  we  do  of 
Chinese  character,  detestation  of  the  for- 
eigner, and  servile  adherence  to  prece- 
dent, it  requires  no  soothsayer  to  foresee 
in  1940  a  very  possible  repetition  of  the 
events  of  i860  and  1900. 

New  York  City. 


The    Endowed    Theater    Idea. 

By  Robert  Stodart. 


A  CAUTIOUS  estimate  recently  pub- 
lished gives  the  amount  of  gifts 
and  bequests  made  during  1898 
to  churches,  colleges,  libraries,  hospitals, 
galleries  of  painting  and  sculpture,  etc., 
in  the  United  States  as  $38,000,000.  This 
enormous  sum — the  largest  with  one  ex- 
ception in  six  years — came  from  the 
pockets  of  the  fairly  wealthy  as  well  as 
the  prodigiously  rich;  indicating  that  a 
veritable  passion  for  giving  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  our  time.  The  objects  bene- 
fited were  various  indeed.  We  learn  that 
the  Reverend  Mary  Baker  Eddy  enriched 
the  Christian  Science  Church  of  Boston 
with  property  valued  at  $50,000;  H.  C. 
Frick  gave  to  the  art  enlightenment  of 
Pittsburgh  a  Dagnan-Bouveret,  subject 
religious,  for  which  he  had  paid  $100,- 
000 ;  John  Jacob  Astor  kindly  donated  to 
the  Government  six  Hotchkiss  rapid-fire 
guns,  for  use  in  educating  the  gentle 
Filipino.  It  was  left  for  Andrew  Car- 
negie— everywhere  regarded  as  a  hard- 
headed    Scot   of   extreme   practicality — 


to  touch  the  hem  of  the  subject  of  this 
article  by  presenting  his  workmen  at 
Homestead  with  an  institution  (I  quote 
from  a  newspaper  description)  "  com- 
bining the  features  of  a  library,  music- 
hall   and    club-house." 

Let  us  mentally  deepen  the  stage  of 
that  music-hall,  add  a  little  scenery,  and, 
just  for  a  word's  sake,  call  it  a  theater, 
noting  at  the  same  time  that  Arthur 
Krupp,  a  relative  of  the  gun  king,  late- 
ly opened  at  Berndorf,  near  Vienna,  a 
regular  playhouse  erected  by  him  for  the 
workmen  of  his  establishment,  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria  attending  the  first  per- 
formance. Herr  Krupp,  it  is  proper  to 
mention,  is  in  iron  and  steel  in  a  very 
large  way  of  business,  and  no  more  than 
Mr.  Carnegie  can  he  be  accused  of  being 
a  dreamer.  Yet  here  they  are,  going 
into  the  business  of  endowing  theaters. 
Now,  such  men  have  a  reason  for  every- 
thing they  do ;  their  actions  are  never 
aimless.  When  they  give  it  is  with  care- 
ful reservations;  even  into  their  chari- 
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ties  there  enters  the  spirit  of  calcula- 
tion. Depend  upon  it,  in  this  matter 
they  are  looking  for  a  return  from  their 
investment.  In  what  form,  pray?  Why, 
in  the  form  of  character.  They  are  go- 
ing to  provide  their  army  of  employees 
with  more  wholesome  amusement  than  is 
offered  them  elsewhere  in  saloon,  dance- 
hall  and  dive— the  promise  at  Herr 
Krupp's  privately  endowed  playhouse  is 
of  the  classics  and  sound  modern  drama, 
and  there  is  no  warrant  for  believing 
that  Theater  Manager  Carnegie  will  dis- 
appoint the  worthiest  expectations  of  his 
patrons — with  the  object  of  making  them 
better  men,  consequently  better  workmen. 
There  is  nothing  Quixotic,  nothing  vis- 
ionary about  this.  Rather  is  it  a  prac- 
tical application  of  what  is,  I  believe,  a 
proved  principle  of  sociology — namely, 
that  the  way  in  which  we  play  influences 
us  as  profoundly  as  does  the  nature  of 
our   work. 

This  leads  up  quite  naturally  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  what  is,  alas !  a  wide- 
spread fallacy,  and  one  which  is  encour- 
aged by  a  majority  of  our  press — that  the 
theater  is  merely  a  place  of  amusement. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  great 
amusement-loving  public  of  England  and 
America  has  prospered  in  his  splendid 
undertakings,  the  actor-manager  who  re- 
cently made  a  sort  of  royal  progress 
through  this  country.  In  an  address  by 
Henry  Trving  to  the  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution,  No- 
vember 1st,   1881,  are  these  words: 

"  Let  me  insist  on  the  intellectual  and  moral 
use,  alike  to  the  most  and  least  cultivated  of 
us,  of  this  art  '  most  beautiful,  most  difficult, 
most  rare,'  which  I  stand  here  to-day,  not  to 
apologize  for,  hut  to  estahlish  in  the  high  place 
In  which  it  is  entitled  among  the  arts  and 
among  the  ameliorating  influences  of  life." 

Ten  years  later  he  is  invited  to  inau- 
gurate another  session  of  the  same  in- 
stitution, when  we  find  him  closing  his 
deliverance  upon  "  The  Art  of  Acting  " 
in  this  strain  : 

"  There  is  nothing  of  chance  about  this  work. 
All,  actors  and  audience  alike,  must  hear  in 
mind  that  the  whole  scheme  of  the  higher 
Drama  is  not  to  he  regarded  as  a  game  in  life 
which  can  he  played  with  varying  success.      Its 

present  intention  may  he  to  interest  and  amuse. 

bul  its  deeper  purpose  is  earnest,  intense,  sin- 
cere." 

Unfortunately,  the  theater  in  America 

is   generally    looked   upon   as  a   passing 


show,  for  revenue  only.  Every  impartial 
observer  will  allow  that  the  literary 
anarchy  which  marks  the  closing  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century  finds  its  parallel 
in  a  dramatic  chaos  consequent  upon 
purely  speculative  management  of  the 
concerns  of  our  stage.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  standard  of  taste.  Department 
store  methods  rule  in  the  "  high- class  " 
houses,  and  goods,  mainly  imported,  of 
all  colors,  styles  and  shapes — a  detective- 
story  shocker,  a  study  in  Parisian  im- 
moral s,  a  picture  of  present-day  London 
degeneracy — clutter  the  counter,  to  draw 
the  stare  of  prurience  or  vacant  curios- 
ity. There  is  a  plenty  of  harmless  plays, 
extra-upholstered  and  flaringly,  often 
mendaciously,  advertised ;  but  nearly 
every  one  of  these — what  the  Germans 
call  "  good  little  plays  " — answers  in  the 
negative  the  question,  Is  it  Art?  No 
personal  censure  is  intended.  The  group 
of  managers  who  control  our  "  high- 
class  "  theaters  are  simply  business  men 
with  a  talent  for  gambling — not  one  of 
them  has  even  what  Horace  Walpole 
called  the  symptoms  of  genius — who  are 
working  for  money,  for  immediate  gain. 
Doubtless  they  are  doing  right,  from 
their  viewpoint.  It  is  all  a  game,  they 
consider,  and  they  are  playing  it  to  the 
limit,  well,  too,  it  must  be  admitted,  for 
do  they  not  contrive  to  get  nine-tenths  of 
the  New  York  press  to  praise  what  they 
see  fit  to  offer  to  the  public? 

Nevertheless,  there  are  two  hopeful 
signs.  The  first  is  the  recent  renas- 
cence throughout  the  country  of  the 
stock  companies.  Albeit  there  are  now 
no  Blakes,  Placides,  nor  Burtons,  to  win 
applause,  these  unambitious  companies 
— unambitious  merely  in  the  sense  that 
they  give  standard  plays  of  good  tone  at 
low  prices  and  not  in  the  "  high-class  " 
houses — often  contain  players  of  estab- 
lished reputation  for  useful  versatility, 
who  become  local  favorites  and  have  their 
loyal  admirers.  The  audiences  get  very 
close  to  the  players,  and  become,  as  au- 
diences should,  a  part  of  the  play.  The 
bill  being  changed  from  week  to  week, 
the  younger  players  acquire  a  flexibility 
of  style  which  is  denied  them  and  their 
public  under  the  system  of  putting  a 
piece  on  at  fabulous  expense  for  scenery 
and  trappings  and  then  squeezing  it  dry 
of  dollars;  and  audiences  are  the  better 
instructed — amused,   if  vou  will.   Some- 
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times  interesting  novelties  are  produced, 
and  the  American  dramatist  (one  blushes 
to  mention  him)  occasionally  sees  him- 
self acted  for  a  few  days.  Long  resi- 
dence in  one  place  leads  to  acquaintance- 
ships between  the  workers  and  those 
who  "  play."  The  old  stigma  of  vaga- 
bondage is  removed,  and  also  the  theater 
at  a  near  view  is  seen  to  be,  on  its  prac- 
tical side,  simply  a  workshop.  These 
"  caterpillars  of  a  Commonwealth,"  as 
Gosson  called  them  four  hundred  years 
and  more  ago,  what  busy,  grubbing  in- 
sects they  are,  to  be  sure !  There  is  con- 
stant study  of  new  parts ;  and,  what  with 
an  early  morning  rehearsal,  an  afternoon 
performance  and  a  repetition  in  the 
evening,  not  to  mention  almost  daily 
visits  to  bootmaker  and  costumer,  the 
player  has  little  time  for  pleasure,  law- 
ful or  illicit.  Do  I  speak  of  little  things  ? 
Relieve  me,  •  all  have  their  significance. 
The  Castle  Square  Opera  Company  and 
the  Donnelly  Stock,  of  this  city,  are 
thriving  evidences  of  the  success  of  the 
plan  of  popularizing  what  is  fine  instead 
of  vulgarizing  what  is  worthless.  Any 
pessimist  who  doubts  the  truth  of  this  as- 
sertion should  go  either  to  the  American 
or  Murray  Hill  Theater  and  try  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  cheerful  crowd  that 
pours  in  on  the  opening  of  the  doors 
when  "  Aida  "  is  being  sung  or  "  In  Miz- 
zoura  "  acted.  He  will  be  met  by  an  an- 
swer that  will  literally  carrv  him  off  his 
feet. 

The  second  sign  is  the  great  popular 
success  of  the  better  grade  of  vaudeville, 
as  represented  by  B.  F.  Keith.  F.  F. 
Proctor  and  one  or  two  other  managers 
of  careful  taste.  This  clearly  shows 
that  there  is  an  enormous  public  which 
is  sensible  and  healthy-minded  enough 
to  prefer  clean,  honest  entertainment — 
dancing,  equilibrism,  character  sketches, 
gymnastics,  feats  of  strength  and  the 
like,  crude  enough  in  places,  certainly, 
but  here  and  there,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
Gautier,  a  Caicedo  or  a  Cinquevalli.  ris- 
ing to  the  highest  possible  pitch  of  hu- 
man skill — to  prefer  this,  I  say,  to  the 
brutal  indecencies  of  the  "  musical  play  " 
or  the  epigrammatic  trivialities  of  ultra- 
sophisticated  "  society  drama."  Of 
course,  the  low  admission  fee  is  a  great 
object ;  there  is,  however,  another  equal- 
ly great.  The  mechanic,  small  trades- 
man or  clerk  can  take  with  him  wife  or 


sweetheart,  sure  that  he  will  see  at  least 
one  "act"  of  the  first  class — the  very 
best  of  its  kind — and  run  no  risk  what- 
ever of  having  to  head  a  confused  re- 
treat of  two  up  the  aisle  before  the  even- 
ing is  half  over. 

There  should  be  a  more  complete  real- 
ization of  American  social  life  through 
the  medium  of  our  stage.  This  cannot, 
in  all  moderation,  be  said  to  mirror  as 
faithfully  or  as  deeply  as  it  should  the 
manners,  customs,  romance,  virtues  and 
follies  of  the  race.  We  have  not  ar- 
rived at  anything  like  national  expres- 
sion in  the  dramatic  form.  Of  late  years, 
Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Heme — both  fin- 
ished craftsmen  striving  for  truth  by 
widely  different  means — have  produced 
plays  smacking  strongly  of  the  soil  and 
having  the  stamp  of  racial  distinctive- 
ness. The  former  swathes  his  scenes 
and  characters  in  a  dreamy  haze  of  ro- 
mance ;  the  latter,  whose  seeing  faculty 
is  finely  developed,  perceives  a  daily 
beauty  in  some  lowly  life  and  presents 
it,  within  the  two  hours'  traffic  of  the 
stage,  with  a  literalness  that  touches  and: 
enthralls.  The  work  of  these  two  men 
has  been  welcomed  with  every  sign  of 
popular  favor.  But,  with  few  excep- 
tions, the  press  has  not  treated  them 
fairly,  the  attitude  assumed  in  certain 
quarters  being  one  of  undisguised  hos- 
tility. This,  I  understand,  was  long  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Fitch,  not  to  speak  of 
other  well-known  playwrights,  who  at 
the  outset  had  to  face  the  most  deter- 
mined opposition,  both  of  theater  mana- 
gers and  dramatic  reviewers. 

It  is  many  years  too  late  to  call  in 
question  the  utility  of  the  stage  as  an  in- 
stitution. That  it  responds  to  a  deep- 
rooted  instinct  is  indubitable  ;  man  will 
never  tire  of  studying  himself.  That  it 
was  the  inspiration  of  the  truest  and  ten- 
derest  interpreter  of  "  poor  human  na- 
ture "  that  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times 
must  plead  for  it  with  persuasive  elo- 
quence against  the  misrepresentations  of 
ignorance  and  the  sneers  of  bigotry. 
"  The  art  itself  is  nature ;  "  of  necessity 
it  is  full  of  the  failings  of  humanity ;  but 
these  do  not  blind  the  eye  of  sober  judg- 
ment to  its  essential  worth.  To  lose 
faith  in  the  stage — that  were  to  lose  faith 
in  mankind.  The  aim  of  every  civilized 
nation  should  be  to  have  its  theater  trulv 
represent  the  people,  "  in  effort  toward. 
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the  flower,"  exercising  over  it  a  wise  con- 
trol, making  its  pleasures  accessible  to 
ever}-  citizen  of  good  repute,  and  safe- 
guarding it  with  loving  care  not  only 
against  assault  from  without,  but  also 
against  tbose  enemies  who  are  always 
within  its  gates.  Suppose  we  had  one  truly 
popular  playhouse,  devoted  to  the  best 
in  classic  and  modern  drama,  with  a  clear 
stage  for  the  finest  products  of  native 
talent,  having  upon  it  the  mark  of  Gov- 
ernmental recognition  and  presided  over 
by  a  working  artist  who  had  already  won 
the  confidence  of  the  public — in  a  word, 
the  nucleus  of  an  American  National 
Theater.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that,  once  it  had  proved  itself,  it  would 
lack  patronage?     The  great  bulk  of  the 


American  people  are  morally  sound. 
They  are  eager  to  learn — public  school 
lectures,  hook  auctions,  reading-rooms 
and  libraries  prove  that;  and,  when  it  is 
made  practicable  for  them,  they  are  no 
more  averse  to  listening  "  up  "  than  to 
reading  "  up."  Shakespeare  and  Sher- 
idan— at  non-prohibitive  prices,  remem- 
ber— packed  one  of  our  West  Side  houses 
not  long  ago.  It  is  the  writer's  earnest 
belief  that  a  wisely  governed  and  a  well- 
trod  stage  would  not  appeal  in  vain;  and 
that  an  Endowed  Theater,  conservatively 
managed,  would  soon  be  endowed  in 
name  only.  The  people,  their  intelligence 
and  their  nationalism  appealed  to,  would 
support  it.     //  would  pay. 

New  York  City. 


The    Better    Side    of   Russian    Rule    in    Asia 


By  Archer  B.   Hulbert. 


THE  rapidity  with  which  our  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  attitude 
of  America  toward  British  and 
Russian  policy  in  Asia  is  proof  of  its  im- 
portance. As  your  timely  editorial  of  re- 
cent date  said,  "  between  the  two  there  is 
no  doubt  which  America  will  prefer." 

However,  it  is  morally  certain  that  the 
American  people  do  not  know  much 
about  the  better  side  of  Russian  rule  in 
Asia.  It  is  difficult  for  many  to  think 
that  there  is  a  better  side,  or  any  side 
which  is  not  as  dark  and  forbidding  as 
the  Siberian  prisons  pictured  by  Mr. 
Kennan,  or  the  dungeons  revealed  by 
Hugh  Conway  in  his  terrible  novel, 
"  Called  Back." 

Could  it  be  rightly  presented,  Russian 
occupation  of  Asia  would  be  a  theme  of 
intense  interest.  It  is  only  comparable 
with  the  occupation  of  North  America  by 
the  Thirteen  Colonies.  To  the  east  of 
European  Russia,  as  to  the  westward  of 
the  Thirteen  Colonies,  lay  a  great  moun- 
tain range.  The  Urals  were  to  one  what 
the  Alleghanies  were  to  the  other,  rough 
stumbling  blocks  to  ambition.  Who  will 
say  thai  the  territory  beyond  the  Urals 
was  any  less  the  rightful  field  for  Rus- 
sian expansion  than  tli.it  westward  of 
the  Alleghanies  was   for  American   ex- 


ploitation ?  The  Russians  who  crossed 
the  Urals  in  1559  were  the  descendants  of 
the  conqueror,  Genghis  Khan,  who  sub- 
dued the  continent.  Did  our  ancestors 
have  so  good  a  claim  to  the  American 
hinterland  ? 

In  1559  Yermak,  the  daring  conqueror 
and  explorer,  bore  the  double  eagle  over 
the  Urals.  The  contest  with  the  Irtish, 
Tobal  and  Barabinski  Tartars  was  for 
the  river  valleys  of  the  Irtish.  Tobal,  Om 
and  Tom,  as  in  our  west  it  was  for  the 
Alleghany,  Muskingum,  Miami  and  Wa- 
bash rivers.  The  Hi  was  to  the  Russian 
conquerors  what  the  Mississippi  was  to 
George  Rogers  Clark,  a  goal  to  be 
reached  which  offered  momentous  in- 
ducement. 

But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  it  was  not  the 
extermination  of  the  people  of  these  val- 
leys that  Russia  desired.  She  offered  ev- 
ery inducement  to  them  to  accept  her  rule 
peaceably — which  most  did.  And  to-day 
in  the  steppes,  where  their  ancestors 
reamed,  live  the  same  tribes  which  Rus- 
sian explorers  found  there  three  centuries 
ago.  Where  are  the  original  inhabitants 
of  our  West,  and  whose  title  to  it  was 
never  superseded,  legally,  by  a  better  ? 

To  every  inch  of  ground  acquired  Rus- 
sia   brought    immediately    two    things: 
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commercial  advantages  and  a  firm  mili- 
tary rule  which  protected  the  people  from 
the  hordes  of  robbers  which  roamed  the 
steppes.  Russian  officials  made  it  profit- 
able  for  Russian  merchants  to  sell  goods 
to  Kirghese  chiefs  on  credit  in  order  to 
promote  friendship  and  intercourse,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
courts  were  established- in  which  Kazak 
elders  took  their  seats  heside  Russian 
judges.  Observing  that  the  Kirghese 
wen'  strong  Mohammedans,  Mullahs 
were  employed  to  spread  that  religion, 
and  the  Koran  was  published  by  the  Rus- 
sian Government  in  the  native  tongues. 
At  the  same  time  prophets  of  Mahomet 
were  being  cast  into  prison  in  European 
Russia  for  propagating  their  religion. 

Russia's  first  mission  in  Central  Asia 
was  protection.  The  success  she  achieved 
among  the  Tartars  and  Kirghese  was  re- 
peated among  the  Mongols.  Under  China 
the  Mongols  had  no  protection.  Their 
fruitful  country  was  ever  a  rich  field  for 
robbers.  Tho  messengers  were  hurried 
to  Peking  never  so  fast  the  cumbersome 
Chinese  military  always  arrived  late,  and 
when  they  came  were  as  bad  as  the  rob- 
bers, for  they  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land 
and  were  in  no  hurry  to  be  gone.  When 
Russia  came  all  this  was  done  away. 
Military  posts  were  erected  at  convenient 
distances.  China  never  built  a  road.  Rus- 
sia did  this  at  once.  China  allowed  no 
communication  with  the  world.  Russia 
strung  her  wires  over  forest  and  plain. 
China  imposed  a  wobegone  currency. 
Baskets  of  tea,  raw  silver  and  brass  cash 
passed  as  mediums  of  exchange.  In  a 
transaction  it  was  as  difficult  to  find  a 
satisfactory  medium  of  exchange  as  to 
strike  the  original  bargain.  Chinamen 
drove  the  Mongol  from  business.  Rus- 
sian influence  established  him  in  business 
and  with  a  good  currency.  "  It  is  no  un- 
common thing,"  wrote  the  brave  English 
missionary,  Gilmour,  "  to  meet  with  re- 
spectable men,  educated,  intelligent  and 
wealthy,  who  were  born  mere  Mongols, 
but  who  have  been  elevated  to  the  civili- 
zation and  intelligence  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  the  happy  influence  of  the  ju- 
dicious measures  adopted  by  the  Russian 
Government  for  the  amelioration  of  its 
more  lowly  subjects."  ;: 

Russia's  colonization  of  her  Asiatic  em- 


'■  "  Among  the  Mongols,"  Rev.  J.  Gilmour,  M.A. 


pire  must  command  the  respect  of  the 
world.  Take,  for  example,  the  coloniza- 
tion of  the  steppe  after  receiving  the  last 
Barabinski  Tartar  under  her  wing  and 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Kalmuks  by 
the  Chinese.  The  first  hundred  Cos- 
sacks were  taken  from  Siberia  regiments 
by  asking  for  volunteers.  These  were 
sent  out  in  1855.  Money  was  advanced 
to  them  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  rou- 
bles to  officers  and  fifty-five  to  privates. 
For  the  first  three  years  they  were  sup- 
plied with  regular  rations,  forage  for 
horses,  exemption  from  active  service 
and  increased  pay.  They  were  supplied 
with  accouterments  and  with  seed,  re- 
turnable within  three  years.  Housekeep- 
ing utensils  were  furnished  at  reduced 
prices.  Peasants  to  the  number  of  two 
hundred  families  were  also  enlisted  from 
Western  Siberia.  Each  family  was  re- 
leased from  debt  to  the  Government, 
granted  three  and  one-half  kopecks  per 
day,  money  for  guides,  on  the  average  of 
seventy  acres  of  land,  and  seed,  returna- 
ble in  four  years.  Fifty  roubles  was  al- 
lowed for  settling  and  purchase  of  ani- 
mals. A  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  wrote  last  year : 

"  All  the  way  clown  the  Russian  frontier  of 
the  Argun  every  twenty  or  thirty  versts  there 
are  small  Cossack  villages,  peopled  from  the 
trans-Baikal.  Immigration  is  encouraged,  and 
the  population,  despite  the  rigors  of  the  cli- 
mate, is  constantly  on  the  increase.  A  splen- 
did race  of  men  are  the  Russian  settlers,  every 
man  is  a  soldier,  every  man  is  armed,  every 
man  is  capable  of  great  endurance,  hardy  and 
disciplined,  every  man  is  a  good  horseman,  and 
has  a  horse  to  ride  as  hardy  as  himself." 

I  would  ask  you  to  compare  this  with 
your  editorial  before  referred  to,  and 
which  reads : 

"  Contrast  it  with  the  English  occupa- 
tion of  Egypt,  where  the  individual  fellah 
has  already  attained  a  degree  of  personal 
independence  undreamt  of  in  the  Russian 
commune."    Are  you  not  extreme  ? 

Theoretically  the  Russian  and  Ameri- 
can Governments  are  diametrically  op- 
posed to  each  other ;  the  one  is  the  chief 
exponent  of  democracy,  the  other  of  mon- 
archy. So  far  forth  there  can  be  no  sym- 
pathy between  the  two.  But  practically 
each  nation  is  striving  for  the  same  end 
— self-development.  This  is  the  secret  of 
any  real  sympathy  for  Russia  in  America. 
The  great  nation  of  the  future  is  to  be  the 
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self-sufficient  nation.  Eacli  nation  is 
striving  for  self-sufficiency,  and.  save 
Australia,  there  is  no  other  rival  in  the 
world.  In  the  last  fifty  years  America 
has  illustrated  to  the  world  the  efficacy 
of  a  protective  tariff.  By  it  we  have  he- 
conic  strong.  The  Russian  Empire  cov- 
ers the  northern  half  of  the  other  conti- 
nent. It  is  mostly  an  undeveloped  terri- 
tory of  gigantic  possibilities.     It  is  not 


possible  thai  America  will  not  sympathize 
with  her  in  the  herculean.  (  iod-given  task 
of  returning  her  full  ten  talents  for  the 
one  which  she  has  received.  May  it  not 
be  possible,  while  repudiating  Russia's 
system  of  government,  to  sympathize 
with  her  in  following  the  law  of  develop- 
ment which  America  has  vindicated  and 
now-  pursues  ? 

Rome,  O. 


w 


Wars  and  Rumors  of  Wars. 


By  Margaret  E.    Sangster. 


ARS  and  rumors  of  wars,  smoke,  and  riot  and  flame, 

But  our  God  is  high  in  the  heavens,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  His  Nairn 


Wars  and  rumors  of  wars;  the  nations  like  wolves  at  hay. 

Growling,  and  prowling,  and  snarling,  till  their  battles  are  set  in  array. 

The  heathen  swarm  to  the  conflict:  they  storm  with  fire  and  sword. 
And  hurl  their  grim  defiance,  bitter  and  brave,  at  the  Lord. 

Alas,  for  the  heathen  peoples  who  know  nol  what  they  do. 

\\  ho  must  eat  the  bread  of  abasement,  and  drink  of  the  cup  they  brew, 

Wo  for  the  homes  uncounted  where  sorrow  and  squalor  meet, 
Where  the  women  wait  and  listen  for  unreturning  feet. 

Gog  and  Magog  are  loose;  rapine  is  in  their  track; 

But  the  Lord  who  holds  (hem  in  leash,  can  call  their  cohorts  hack. 

llis  saints  arc  safe  in  the  terror,  whatever  the  stress  shall  he. 
Our  Lord  for  His  own  is  mighty:  they  are  safe  on  land  and  sea. 

I  he  great  world  navies  hasten,  the  great  world  armies  rise. 
But  One  is  serene  above  them,  the  Lord  of  the  eartli  and  skies. 

Out  of  tin    fury  and  tempest,  out  of  the  whirl  and  the  rush, 

A   still   small  voice   mail  issue;   there  shall   follow  a  brooding  hush. 

And  God  shall  bring  llis  purpose  to  blossom  and  fruit  in  time; 
llis  purpose  that  marches  onward  to  llis  hour  <a  grace  sublime. 


Wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  till  the   Master  bid  them  cease. 
For  our  God  is  King  in  the  Heavens,  and   llis  Name  is  tin-  Prince  of  Peace. 
Brooklyn,  N.  y. 
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Maurice  Thompson's  Novel.* 

*'-  ilice  of  Old  /  'incennes"  is  well  worth 
reading,  for  a  more  wholesome,  patriotic 
and  dramatic  historical  tale  has  not  ap- 
peared recently  from  the  pen  of  an  Amer- 
ican writer. 

We  do  not  have  to  introduce  Mr. 
Thompson  to  our  readers.  Because  he 
is  one  of  the  editors  of  Tin-:  Independ- 
ent they  know  pretty  well  his  literary 
and  artistic  theories,  his  stedfast  love  of 
all  those  things  that  are  really  "  worth 
while,"'  and  his  aversion  to  didactic  fic- 
tion and  the  novel  with  a  purpose.  They 
have  learned  all  this  from  his  editorials, 
hook  reviews  and  signed  essays  in  onr 
columns,  hut  they  are  perhaps  not  so  fa- 
miliar with  him  in  the  role  of  a  novelist. 
The  style  of  "Alice  of  Old  Vincennes," 
however,  is  unmistakably  Thompsonesque. 
It  is  first  and  foremost  a  tale  of  love  and 
war,  with  a  bright-eyed  girl,  Indian  war- 
fare, a  Catholic  priest  who  has  a  myste- 
rious, worldly  past,  a  young  Virginian 
hero  who  fights  for  his  country,  and  a 
couple  of  British  villains.  The  period 
described  is  about  a  century  and  a  quar- 
ter ago,  and  the  scene  is  laid  at  the  little 
French  settlement  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wabash,  where  now  is  the  town  of  Vin- 
cennes, Ind.,  which  the  English  under 
Hamilton  captured,  and  which  was  after- 
ward retaken  by  the  gallant  American 
frontiersman.  Colonel  George  Rogers 
Clark,  who  thus  acquired  for  the  United 
States  the  great  Northwestern  Territory. 
The  novel  is  founded  on  history  and  most 
of  the  characters  are  historical.  The 
love-thread  is  good  and  the  romantic  ele- 
ment predominates,  as  it  ought  to.  There 
is  nothing  didactic  in  the  purpose  of  the 
hook. 

Mr.  Thompson  himself  lives  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wabash,  and  he  has  set  the 
story  in  a  country  every  stick  and  stone 
of  which  he  knows  and  loves.  He  has 
also  chosen  a  most  romantic  period  of 
American  history,  one  that  is  not  very 
well  known  to  most  of  our  people. 

1  he  whole  story  is  told,  moreover, 
with  plenty  of  action,  and  the  characters 

*  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes.  By  Maurice  Thompson. 
Illustrated  by  F.  C.  Yohn.  Indianapolis:  The  Bowen- 
Merrill  Co.    $1.50. 


stand  out  in  just  proportion.  The  inter- 
est of  the  reader  increases  with  every 
chapter,  and  the  last  half  of  the  book,  in 
our  opinion,  is  superior  to  the  first.  The 
plot  is  essentially  dramatic ;  in  fact,  we 
shall  be  surprised  if  the  author  has  not 
already  been  approached  by  the  theater 
managers  with  a  view  to  obtaining  rights 
for  stage  production. 

As  the  book  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the 
"  popular  "  novels  of  the  year,  every  one 
will  have  to  read  it.  Already,  the  pub- 
lishers inform  us,  the  demand  far  exceeds 
the  supply. 

Is  "Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,"  then,  a 
great  novel  ?  No,  it  is  not.  As  a  tale  it 
most  reminds  us  of  Cooper's  works,  and 
therefore  it  will  never  satisfy  those  who 
crave  character  development  and  human 
nature  analysis  as  exemplified  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Thackeray  and  George  Eliot.  It 
is  a  clean,  good,  and  interesting  story, 
and  a  credit  to  American  literature,  but 
measured  by  classical  tests  it  is  not  great. 

We  have  spoken  so  approvingly  of  Mr. 
Thompson's  work  that  we  feel  we  owe  a 
word  of  explanation  to  our  readers  who 
may  think  The  Independent  shows  a 
lack  of  modesty  in  thus  praising  the  work 
of  one  of  its  editors.  The  present  re- 
viewer, let  us  hasten  to  add,  is  not  the 
"  Literary  Editor  "  of  The  Independ- 
ent, but  one  who  was  told  not  to  spare 
the  rod  should  it  be  necessary.  We  are 
glad  it  was  not  necessary,  and  also  that 
so  charming  and  unequaled  an  essayist 
in  those  fields  which  he  has  made  his 
own  has  written  a  downright  good  tale. 

A  Life  of  Parkman.* 

The  biography  of  a  man  like  Francis 
Parkman  is  not  easily  written.  A  his- 
torian by  both  nature  and  choice,  a  closet 
student,  a  self-contained,  undemonstra- 
tive, if  not  positively  secretive,  character 
in  the  somewhat  narrow  play  of  his  life, 
a  suffering  invalid  persistently  and  dis- 
tressinglv  hindered  in  his  chosen  work, 
Parkman  experienced  all  of  the  ills  that 
beset  the  historian's  ambition,  save  one — 
the  very   greatest  of  all — poverty.     He 

*  A  Life    of    Francis    Parkman.     By    Charles  Haight 
Farnhavi.     Boston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Company.     $2.50. 
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was  rich,  and  so  had  a  free  field  in  that 
regard.  Leisure  was  his  with  all  that  it 
brings.  But  he  had  nearly  all  his  life  to 
fight  most  alarming  and  discouraging 
physical  troubles.  He  was  painfully 
lame,  his  eyes  gave  him  bitter  trouble, 
and  for  years  his  brain  was  threatened 
with  insanity.  At  the  meridian  of  his 
life  he  had  practically  to  suspend  work 
for  years  on  account  of  shattered  health. 
These  troubles  weighing  upon  a  disposi- 
tion naturally  uncommunicative  in  per- 
sonal matters,  rendered  his  life  most  dif- 
ficult to  penetrate  even  by  his  very  inti- 
mate friends. 

Mr.  Farnham's  work  is  well  done. 
We  begin  to  know  something  about 
Parkman  from  the  outset  of  the  story. 
Here  is  a  biographer  who  does  not  play 
the  game  of  writing  about  himself  over 
his  subject's  shoulder.  It  is  not  Park- 
man  and  I,  but  simply  Parkman,  and  this 
gives  us  confidence  and  comfort  from 
page  to  page,  so  that  the  reading  is  easy 
and  undisturbed.  Mr.  Farnham's  style, 
moreover,  is  engagingly  simple  and 
strong,  as  befits  the  work.  A  certain 
poverty  of  illuminating  facts  was  inevita- 
ble, but  such  characteristic  things  as 
could  be  found  have  been  used  with  skill 
and  taste.  Somehow  we  get  a  very 
strong  impression  of  the  man  as  well  as 
of  the  historian.  And  this  personal  im- 
pression is  good  to  have  in  connection 
with  Parkman's  noble  works. 

Mr.  Farnham  brings  out  with  admira- 
ble force  the  stedfast  loyalty  of  purpose 
and  effort  in  Parkman's  self-preparation 
for  his  chosen  career.  In  his  course  at 
Harvard,  and  in  all  his  subsequent 
studies,  a  literary  career  seems  to  have 
been  clearly  in  mind.  When  the  bee  of 
ambition  once  began  to  hum  history  in 
his  bonnet  the  sound  never  again  ceased 
during  his  whole  life.  He  was  a  historian 
to  the  fullest  extent  that  nature  and  as- 
siduous self-training  could  attain.  If  as 
a  man  he  was  not  altogether  attractive, 
it"  bis  nature  was  cold  and  unsympathetic 
to  a  degree,  there  was  in  his  composition 
a  manliness  which  largely  made  up  the 
lark  of  goodfellowship.  Mr.  Farnham's 
work  shows  this,  and  we  think  the  fads 
make  out  a  strong  case  in  favor  of  Park- 
man's  real  vigor,  courage  and  purity  of 
character  on  all  sides.  And  the  strength 
oi  it  is  in  the  biographer's  grouping  of 
facts  in  their  simplest  relations. 


We  must  regard  Mr.  Farnham's  work 
as  a  study  rather  than  a  story  of  Park- 
man's  life.  The  analytical  method  which 
somewhat  hides  analysis  is  mainly  de- 
pended on  to  affect  the  reader  with 
Parkman's  characteristics,  motives  and 
idiosyncrasies.  In  the  first  place,  we 
have  a  terse  and  vivid  chronological 
sketch  of  Parkman's  life.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  three  divisions  of  the  story 
proper  into  ( 1 )  the  Historian's  Prepara- 
tion ;  (2)  his  Personality  as  reflected  in 
his  works;  (3)  his  Moral  Growth.  While 
we  are  not  convinced  that  this  is  the  best 
way  of  biography,  we  accept  the  result  as 
we  find  it.  Perhaps  it  is  the  best  way  as 
applied  to  Parkman's  curiously  excep- 
tional life.  At  all  events,  Mr.  Farnham 
has  shown  that  it  could  well  serve,  in 
this  instance,  to  bring  out  a  sharp  and 
powerful  portrait.  The  biographer  knew 
Parkman  well,  and  had  the  co-operation 
of  his  nearest  relatives  in  the  collection 
of  personal  data,  which  have  been  most 
discriminatingly  used.  After  all,  how- 
ever, we  feel  a  deep  regret  that  there  was 
not  more  to  tell.  Parkman's  life  in  the 
far  West  is  but  liberally  mentioned. 
What  his  volume,  "  The  Oregon  Trail." 
discloses  seems  to  be  all  that  can  ever  be 
known  of  a  most  picturesque  and  tantaliz- 
ing subject.  It  was  in  that  wild  under- 
taking for  the  sake  of  freedom  and  ad- 
venture that  Parkman  lost  his  health. 
Something  more  of  intimate,  detailed 
personal  disclosure  in  that  connection 
would  have  been  very  interesting. 

Three  valuable  appendices  are  given, 
the  first  containing  a  good  bibliography 
of  Parkman's  writings,  the  second  pre- 
senting "  The  New  Hampshire  Ranger  " 
in  full,  the  third  offering  Theodore  Par- 
ker's criticism  of  "  Pontiac,"  contained 
in  a  long  letter  to  Parkman  bearing  the 
date  of  185 1.  This  last  is  a  frank  piece 
of  judgment,  which  in  the  main  is  just. 
Parkman  was  not,  in  the  best  sense,  an 
artistic  historian.  He  lacked  human  sym 
pathy  and  dramatic  apprehension  when 
he  approached  a  great  historical  scene. 
His  works  are  epics,  large,  rambling, 
comprehensive.  1  le  finally  gives  the 
scene  with  all  of  its  facts,  but  the  facts 
somehow  Climber  the  stage  and  interfere 
with  a  free  action  of  his  chief  characters. 
Tbe  tremendous  debt  we  owe  him  on  the 
score  of  history  arises  out  of  the  breadth 
of  impression  be  gives  us  and  tbe  work  lie 
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Saves  us.  His  research  was  something 
amazing,  his  patience,  honesty,  sincerity 
overcame  such  difficulties  as  would  have 
defeated  almost  any  other  historian.  For 
example,  his  fine  temper  and  tact  in  the 
case  of  M.  Pierre  Margry,  who  refused 
to  let  him  see  important  papers  bearing 
upon  the  life  and  exploits  of  La  Salle, 
shows  how  he  could  wait  and  maneuver 
to  succeed  in  the  long  run  where  others 
would  have  despaired.  He  was,  indeed, 
a  firm,  wise,  plodding  and  intensely  ear- 
nest worker  in  his  chosen  field.  What  he 
achieved  is  one  of  the  largest  results  of 
American  scholarship  and  industry,  and 
we  have  in  Mr.  Farnham's  biographical 
study  a  most  effective  presentation  of 
Parkman's  life  and  labors.  Portraits 
and  a  full  index  add  greatly  to  the  book's 
acceptability.  It  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  to  American  biog- 
raphy. 

The    Impossibilities  of  War.* 
By  Theodore  Stanton. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  fea- 
tures of  the  Peace  Congress  recently 
held  in  Paris  was  undoubtedly  the 
extensive  report  of  the  well-known  econ- 
omist and  war  student,  Mr.  Jean  de 
Bloch,  on  the  "  Material  and  Economic 
Impossibilities  of  a  War  Between  the 
Powers."  We  can  give  no  adequate  idea 
of  the  abundance  of  striking  facts  and  in- 
genious arguments  by  which  this  admi- 
rably lucid  and  cogent  resume  of  Mr.  de 
Bloch's  previous  works  illustrates  his 
thesis.  It  carries  conviction  in  every 
page.  It  is  a  very  arsenal  of  weapons 
for  those  who  make  war  on  war,  and 
should  become  the  manual  of  all  who 
wish  to  study  the  perplexed  questions  of 
armaments  and  armed  peace.  We  can 
only  attempt  the  briefest  summary  of  its 
contents.  Anything  like  a  complete 
analysis  would  take  pages,  so  varied  are 
the  questions  examined  and  so  thorough 
the  treatment  of  the  subject. 

The  most  striking  portions  of  the  re- 
port are  those  in  which  Mr.  de  Bloch  ex- 
plains why  The  Hague  Conference  was 
convoked  and  why  it  was  unsuccessful, 
why  the  strenuous  opposition  of  Germany 
to  the  Russian  propositions  was  rash  and 

*  Material  and  Economic  Impossibilities  of  a  War  between 
the  Powers.  A  Report  to  the  Paris  Peace  Congress.  By 
Jean  de  Bloch,  author  of  the  "  Future  of  War,"  etc. 


unreasonable,  and  finally  the  new  and 
most  remarkable  picture  he  draws  of  the 
economic  and  financial  consequences  of  a 
war. 

A  growing  feeling  of  the  enormous 
complexity  and  danger  of  modern  war, 
its  immense  risks,  its  fabulous  cost,  had 
prepared  the  way  for  some  kind  of  prop- 
osition for  settling  international  dis- 
putes otherwise  than  by  war.  The 
Hague  Conference  was  the  supreme  ex- 
pression of  this  feeling,  and  was  the  di- 
rect outcome  of  a  scientific  view  of  the 
situation  quite  as  much  as  of  a  humani- 
tarian impulse ;  it  was  founded  on  a 
knowledge  of  the  conclusions  unani- 
mously established  by  the  greatest  mili- 
tary authorities,  and  which  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  among  them,  General 
von  der  Goltz : 

"  The  battle  of  the  future  is  a  Sphinx  whose 
secret  none  has  yet  divined.  .  .  .  The 
economic  resources  of  the  nations  engaged  in 
war  will  be  exhausted  long  before  their  armed 
forces  are.  One  may  predict  that  the  wars  of 
the  future  can  terminate  only  in  the  annihila- 
tion [Vernichtuag]  of  one  of  the  combatants, 
or  the  utter  exhaustion  of  both." 

Yet  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  opin- 
ions expressed  by  some  of  her  most  re- 
markable generals  and  military  writers, 
did  all  in  her  power  to  obstruct  the  Rus- 
sian propositions  by  exciting  suspicion 
against  Russia,  tho  Mr.  de  Bloch  shows 
such  suspicion  was  unfounded,  since  Rus- 
sia is  the  least  exposed  of  all  Powers  and 
would  suffer  least  from  a  war.  In  an  ex- 
tremely striking  analysis  he  establishes 
how  directly  contrary  such  opposition 
was  to  all  the  interests  of  Germany.  He 
proves  that  the  advances  made  in  war 
and  all  the  modern  improvements  in 
arms  profit  above  all  the  defensive — at- 
tack is  more  and  more  disastrous  for  the 
attacker.  Consequently  Germany  — 
from  the  fact  that  she  is  the  most  open  to 
attack  of  all  Powers,  since  she  would 
suffer  the  most,  for  economic  and  other 
reasons,  by  an  invasion  of  her  territory 
— would  be  obliged  to  take  the  offensive, 
which  all  military  authorities  consider  as 
disastrous.  What  the  cost  of  a  war 
would  be  to  Germany,  Mr.  de  Bloch 
shows  by  an  examination  of  her  economic 
situation :  the  result  is  crushing,  for  he 
proves  that  on  account  of  her  rapid  in- 
dustrialization, her  growing  dependence 
on  foreign  imports  for  the  very  necessi- 
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ties  of  life,  the  rapid  extension  of  her 
commerce,  and  the  growth  of  socialism  in 
her  midst  (27  per  cent,  of  her  electors  are 
Socialists),  war  would  be  suicide. 

The  enormous  length  of  modern  war 
is  the  basis  on  which  Mr.  de  Bloch  builds 
up  his  account  of  the  economic  perturba- 
tions it  would  cause.  His  foundation  is 
a  certitude.  For,  as  the  Transvaal  War 
has  proved,  unless  armies  expose  them- 
selves to  total  annihilation,  the  opera- 
tions must  necessarily  be  cautious  and  in- 
definite— nothing  like  a  decisive  victory 
or  rapid  termination  of  hostilities  is  pos- 
sible. Mr.  Broderick  once  for  all  estab- 
lished this  when  he  declared  in  Parlia- 
ment that 

"The  results  of  the  Transvaal  War  are  of  a 
nature  to  consolidate  the  peace  of  Europe,  for 
they  prove  decisively  that  a  small  number  of 
troops  armed  with  modern  implements  of  war, 
acting  on  the  defensive,  can  hold  in  check 
large  bodies  of  the  enemy  and  inflict  crushing 
losses  on  them." 

The  enormous  length  of  the  war  ad- 
mitted, its  consequences  are  evident — 
financial  ruin,  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining money  to  carry  on  the  operations 
(for  the  suspension  of  industry  and  com- 
merce will  be  complete,  taxes  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  gathered,  loans  can  only  be  ob- 
tained at  such  enormous  interest  as  to 
ruin  the  holders  of  State  funds  and  pre- 
vious loans),  and  finally  social  ruin  and 
misery,  revolts  and  intestine  troubles. 
The  figures,  facts  and  arguments  set 
forth  by  Mr.  de  Bloch  in  this  portion  of 
his  report  are  a  permanent  and  most  val- 
uable contribution  to  economic  science, 
and  one  of  the  most  formidable  attacks 
ever  made  on  armed  peace. 

Such,  briefly,  are  the  contents  of  this 
most  remarkable  report,  moderate,  con- 
vincing and  complete.  It  is  the  most  im- 
portant contribution  yet  made  to  the 
cause  of  peace,  and  a  worthy  conclusion 
of  his  immense  labors  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  truth. 

The  Soft  Side.  By  Henry  James. 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50.)     The  old  verse  telling  us  that 

"  Spring  would  be  but  gloomy  weather, 
If  we  had  nothing  else  but  spring," 

does  not  suggest  that  the  vernal  season 
is  unpleasant ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
expected  to  regard  it  as  the  best  part  of 


the  year.  We  are  merely  advised  of  the 
possibility  of  having  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  The  present  book  reminds  us  that 
style  is  not  everything.  Mr.  Henry 
James  is  a  master  of  the  phrase,  the  sen- 
tence, the  paragraph.  He  has  all  of  the 
parenthetical  tricks  at  his  pen-point,  and 
can  double  discount  any  other  literary 
convolutionist  in  the  art  of  hiding  his 
thoughts  in  a  misty  coil  of  words  most 
cleverly  selected  and  cunningly  linked  to- 
gether. For  his  own  delight,  we  pre- 
sume, he  toys  with  description  as  a  cat 
toys  with  a  live  mouse ;  he  dallies,  he 
loiters,  he  digresses,  he  sits  down  upon 
his  subject  now  and  again  and  muses, 
gazing  around  in  most  leisurely  self- 
complacency.  At  last  we  have  his  bun- 
dle of  stories,  each  one  a  piece  of  work 
well  nigh  perfect;  but  the  perfection  is 
that  of  the  cherry-seed  carver  which  we 
look  upon  as  if  through  a  reversed  tele- 
scope. Mr.  James  once  said  of  Alphonse 
Daudet :  "  He  is  a  great  little  novelist." 
We  think  the  same  of  Mr.  James ;  he  is 
a  master  of  infinitesimals  in  literary  art. 
There  is  nothing  large,  virile,  compelling 
in  his  genius.  His  work  is  dapper,  natty, 
clean,  finely  articulated,  beautifully  pro- 
portioned. We  admire  it  as  we  admire  a 
perfect  glove  or  the  machinery  of  a 
Swiss  watch.  The  Soft  Side  contains 
twelve  short  stories,  in  which  Mr. 
James's  latest  mood  and  style  shows  it- 
self without  embarrassment.  The  growth 
of  a  certain  nicely  modulated,  parenthe- 
sis-burdened garrulousness  to  which  Mr. 
James  has  been  giving  way  is  strongly 
marked.  As  for  the  stories  themselves, 
leaving  style  out  of  the  consideration, 
they  are  not  notably  interesting :  but  the 
author's  talk  about  the  story,  his  mean- 
derings  and  contemplations,  are  worth 
some  trouble  to  understand.  Here  is  a 
fascination  direct  from  genius,  the  mag- 
netism of  a  master  playing,  as  it  were, 
upon  an  exquisitely  fashioned  toy  fiddle. 
The  tune  is  not  much,  the  instrument  has 
no  deep  notes,  and  does  not  carry  far ;  but 
the  playing  is  that  of  a  divine  fiddler 
whose  bow  mingles  magic  with  its  rosin. 
We  listen  and  are  charmed  :  but  all  the 
while  we  long  for  the  sound  of  a  genuine, 
unhindered  human  voice  to  break  the  fine 
mechanical  monotony. 

The  Venetian  Republic.     Its  Rise, 
Its  Groivth,  and  Its  Fall;  421-1797.     By 
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W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  ( London :  Adam  & 
Charles  Black.  II  Vols.  $12.00.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  American  Agents.) 
This  is  the  final  enlargement  and  revision 
of  a  truly  monumental  work,  begun  as 
long  ago  as  1858  with  a  short  essay, 
which,  in  i860,  was  expanded  and  pub- 
lished in  four  volumes.  Since  then  the 
author  has  been  diligently  collecting  and 
digesting  all  the  available  materials  for  a 
complete  history  of  the  Venetian  Repub- 
lic, which  he  offers,  in  the  two  superb 
volumes  now  before  us,  as  a  completion 
of  the  work  so  long  the  chief  occupation 
of  his  life.  The  additions  are  many,  and 
some  of  them  valuable,  rounding  up  the 
story  of  Venice  to  the  point  in  1797  when 
the  republic  went  to  pieces,  a  strangely 
beautiful  vase,  shattered  as  much  on  ac- 
count of  its  own  poisonous  contents  as 
by  the  extrinsic  forces  with  which  it  was 
assailed.  It  is  an  absorbingly  interesting 
and  picturesquely  attractive  history.  Be- 
ginning early  in  the  fifth  century,  it  pur- 
sues its  leisurely,  yet  always  brilliant 
way  from  the  tribunitial  government  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Dogeship,  and 
thence  through  the  long,  recurrent  waves 
of  the  Crusades  and  on  through  war  and 
peace  to  splendid  growth  of  power  and 
governmental  development,  magnificent 
territorial  acquisitions,  wealth,  glory,  cor- 
ruption, decay,  death.  It  is  a  history  su- 
perbly romantic,  dramatic,  picturesque, 
and  profitable  to  read ;  for  in  it  is  the  les- 
son every  republic  should  learn  early  and 
lay  to  heart.  The  path  to  the  hights  and 
the  way  that  leads  down  to  destruction 
are  plainly  shown.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
civilization  strangely  brilliant,  vigorous 
and  fresh,  rising  from  level  to  level  until 
the  strain  of  success  and  prosperity  was 
too  great  for  the  moral  strength  it  drew 
upon,  and  then  the  explosion  of  a  new 
world-thought  which  was  to  bring  Na- 
poleon, Wellington,  the  perfected  Ameri- 
can Republic,  steam,  electricity,  freedom. 
Some  valuable  maps  and  a  good  index 
render  excellent  service  to  the  student. 

The  Autobiography  of  a  Tomboy. 
By  Jeannette  L.  Gilder.  (New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.25.)  This 
is  a  delightful,  breezy  and  mirth-provok- 
ing book — the  story  of  a  strong,  healthy, 
honest-hearted  girl  who  took  life  by  the 
skirt  at  the  start  and  swung  on  with  a 
merry  will.  Miss  Gilder  knows  her  Tom- 
boy and  depicts  her  lovingly  and  charm- 


ingly. Nor  is  it  a  bad  tomboy  that  tum- 
bles into  all  sorts  of  harmless  mischief 
before  us.  The  girl  is  sound  and  true  to 
nature.  She  makes  great  fun  for  the 
reader,  does  quite  unorthodox  things, 
stirs  up  every  household  into  which  she 
enters,  leaves  behind  her  a  wake  of 
trouble  over  which  plays  a  genial  sun- 
shine of  good  intentions ;  but  she  is  never 
bad  in  an  ugly  sense.  Miss  Gilder's  book 
will  be  read,  laughed  over  and  put  aside 
to  be  taken  up  again.  It  is  brim  full  of 
genuine  life  and  the  style  suits  well  the 
swift  dramatic  strokes  of  character  and 
incident. 

Paul  Jones,  Founder  of  the  Amer- 
ican Navy.  A  History.  By  Augustus 
C.  Buell.  (New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  Two  Volumes.  $3.00.) 
Here  is  a  good,  full,  comprehensive  life 
of  Paul  Jones.  The  author  has  studied 
his  subject  with  patient  and  intelligent 
sympathy  and  enthusiasm.  He  has  left 
no  stone  unturned  in  his  search  for  facts. 
Our  first  great  naval  hero  stands  forth 
in  these  pages  as  a  hero  should.  His 
deeds  are  his  eulogy.  Mr.  Buell's  style 
is  simple,  clear,  adequate,  and  his  use  of 
documents  shows  fine  discrimination.  As 
a  memoir  and  a  history  his  book  will  at 
once  take  a  distinct  place.  It  is  not  a 
dry,  stiff  compilation  of  papers,  reports 
and  official  documents ;  but  it  gives  the 
gist  of  all  authentic  materials  in  a  most 
attractive  form,  along  with  maps, 
sketches  of  engagements,  portraits,  etc., 
and  a  full  index.  For  the  student  and 
the  general  reader  it  is  a  book  most  hap- 
pily conceived  and  finished  in  a  most 
craftsmanlike  style. 

The  Bennett  Twins.  By  Grace 
Marguerite  Hurd.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $1.50.)  Bright- 
ness is  the  word  for  this  attractive  story. 
It  shines  with  a  light  at  once  brilliant  and 
new.  The  twins  are  a  girl  and  a  boy, 
orphaned  at  an  early  point  in  their  lives, 
and  left  to  the  guardianship  of  a  hard- 
headed,  practical  country  banker,  who 
does  not  approve  of  their  artistic  ambi- 
tion. The  girl  longs  to  be  a  singer,  the 
boy  has  an  itch  for  art,  and  so  they  go  to 
New  York,  against  their  guardian's  judg- 
ment, to  plunge  blindly  into  a  sort  of 
Bohemian  life,  where  their  experiences 
are  varied,  trying,  amusing  and  finally 
lead  to  success.  The  book  is  clean,  en- 
gaging and  not  without  its  half-hidden 
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lesson.  Young  people  will  find  it  ex- 
ceedingly attractive  reading. 

The  Strenuous  Life.  Essays  and 
Addresses.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
(New  York:  The  Century  Co.  $1.50.) 
Every  boy  and  young  man  in  America 
should  read  this  brave,  strong,  inspiring 
book.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  formed  after  the 
courageous  man's  model ;  he  is  a  fearless, 
right-minded,  energetic  worker,  a  battler 
against  the  force  that  opposes  every  good 
aspiration.  What  he  has  achieved  is  the 
guaranty  of  his  own  finely  strenuous 
life's  large  sincerity.  In  these  essays  and 
addresses  he  speaks  straight  to  the  mark. 
Every  thought  is  manly,  every  statement 
is  positive,  every  word  of  advice  is  whole- 
some. Governor  Roosevelt  is  no  dream- 
er, no  bookish  theorizer,  no  extremist ;  he 
speaks  from  experience  with  the  confi- 
dence of  a  successful  doer  of  things.  His 
pages  are  tonic  and  encouraging,  and 
they  brim  with  a  vital  and  virile  patriot- 
ism. 

Nature's  Calendar.  By  Ernest  In- 
gersoll.  (New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. $1.50.)  Bound  in  shades  of  coal 
green,  with  a  green-and-silver  dragon- 
fly on  the  cover,  this  handsome  book  at 
a  glance  suggests  acceptable  reading  for 
summer  weather.  It  turns  out  to  be  a 
pleasant  guide  through  the  whole  year, 
leading  the  reader  in  Nature's  pleasant 
ways,  botanizing,  studying  insects,  ani- 
mals, birds,  reptiles,  feeling  the  changes 
of  weather,  seeing  the  subtle  operations 
of  growth  and  decay,  and  making  note  of 
all  observations.  Blank  space  is  left  on 
the  pages  where  the  reader  is  to  register 
his  discoveries  and  comments.  We 
should  think  this  a  very  attractive  fea- 
ture. Mr.  Ingersoll  is  an  enthusiastic 
naturalist,  and  his  style  is  exceedingly 
engaging.  There  is  a  picture  for  each 
month  in  the  Calendar.  We  can  think 
of  no  book  more  worthy  of  genuine  rec- 
ommendation. 

This  and  That.  A  Tale  of  Two 
Tinies.  By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.25.) 
Like  all  of  Mrs.  Molesworth's  books, 
this  story  for  the  little  ones  appeals  to 
the  best  and  simplest  sympathies  of  the 
human  heart.  Very  young  hearts  will 
be  mightily  warmed  with  the  doings  and 
discoveries  of  This  and  That,  who  are  a 
little  boy  and  a  little  girl.  The  illustra- 
tions arc  simple  and  good, 


Pebbles. 

"  Hall  Caines  Look  Alike  to  Me."  as 
sung  by  the  popular  young  warbler — Marie 
Corelli. — Life. 

. ..  .She:  "  All  men  have  their  hobbies.  Now, 
women,  generally  speaking He  (interrupt- 
ing) :  "  Yes,  so  they  are."  She:  "  Are  what?  " 
He:  "  As  you  said,  generally  speaking." — Chi- 
cago News. 

.  . .  ."  It's  been  four  years  now,"  said  the  de- 
serted lady,  "  since  he  left  me  and  his  happy 
home.  I  remember  it  just  as  well  as  yesterday 
— how  he  stood  at  the  door,  holding  it  open  till 
six  flies  got  in  the  house." — Indianapolis 
Press. 

....Tramp:  "  Dere  ain't  no  opening  fer  me 
in  my  profession,  mum !  I  hev  been  crowded 
out  by  a  soulless  organization,  mum."  Wom- 
an: "The  trusts,  I  suppose?"  Tramp:  "No; 
de  Boxers,  mum !  I'm  a  Chinese  missionary, 
mum !  " — Puck. 

...."What  a  large  and  elegant  crowd  you 
had  at  your  wedding,  dear!"  "Didn't  I? 
They  were  our  very  best  people,  too !  "  "  By 
the  way,  who  was  that  tall,  fine-looking  man 
with  the  blond  mustache?  "  "  Oh,  he  was  the 
detective  papa  hired  to  see  that  nobody  carried 
away  any  of  the  costly  presents." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

...."Well,"  exclaimed  the  persistent  poet, 
upon  opening  his  mail,  "  I  call  that  encourag- 
ing." "Have  they  accepted  something?" 
asked  his  wife.  "  No;  but  instead  of  the  print- 
ed rejection  slip,  the  editor  returns  my 
quatrain  with  a  criticism  in  his  own  hand." 
"  What  does  he  say?  "  "  He  says:  '  Herewith 
we  return  your  quatrain.  It  is  too  long.'  " — 
Catholic  Standard. 

.  ..  .She  was  pouring  at  a  tea  that  afternoon, 
and  she  looked  unusually  bewitching.  He  was 
sitting  at  her  left,  in  a  bower  of  palms  that  al- 
most concealed  him.  He  was  holding  one  of 
her  hands  under  cover  of  the  tablecloth,  while 
she  tried  to  pour  with  the  other.  She  did  not 
look  at  him  as  he  talked,  but  he  knew  by  her 
color  and  the  little  quiver  of  the  hand  he  was 
holding  that  she  heard  everything  he  said. 
"  Pearest,"  he  murmured,  as  she  sent  one  cup 
off  without  a  spoon  and  another  filled  only 
with  whipped  cream,  "  dearest,  if  you  don't 
mind  my  saying  all  this  to  you.  just  drop  a 
spoon.  Couldn't  you  manage  it?"  A  clatter 
of  silver,  and  more  color  in  the  girl's  face.  as. 
in  stooping  to  pick  up  the  spoon,  he  kissed  her 
hand.  Spurred  by  this  success,  he  went  on : 
"  Dearest,  if — if  you  return  it — that  is,  if  you 
love  me,  you  know — just  put  three  lumps  of 
sugar  into  the  next  cup  you  pour — '  y-e-s.'  Or, 
if  you  don't,  two.  to  spell  '  No.'  "  One.  two. 
three!  The  tiny  cup  was  almost  full,  but  in 
her  haste  to  hide  her  confession  she  covered  the 
three  lumps  hastily  with  chocolate  and  cream, 
and  sent  them  off.  He  asked  his  mother,  as 
they  drove  home  that  night,  if  she  had  enjoyed 
herself.  "Ugh!  No!"  was  her  disgusted  re- 
ply. "  Such  horrible  stuff  to  drink  as  they 
gave  one!  Why.  my  cup  was  half  full  of 
sugar."— Smart  Set. 
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Questions  of  the  Campaign 

Before  the  end  of  one  of  our  long  na- 
tional campaigns,  if  there  has  been  plenty 
of  earnest  speaking  by  the  actual  leaders 
on  each  side,  both  the  true  and  the  false 
in  policy  and  argument  are  quite  clearly 
disclosed.  Such  a  campaign  we  have 
had  this  year.  The  great  questions  of 
party  policy  have  been  those  which  relate 
to  the  currency  standard,  the  Philippine 
Islands  (with  the  maintenance  of  an  en- 
larged army),  and  the  so-called  trust 
combinations.  We  place  the  currency 
question  first  because,  although  the  dis- 
cussion of  it  has  been  avoided  by  the 
party  whose  chief  issue  it  was  four  years 
ago,  and  by  which  the  demand  for  a  de- 
basement of  the  present  standard  was 
very  distinctly  repeated  this  year,  it  has 
held  the  first  place  in  the  minds  of  a  ma- 
jority of  those  voters  who  know  how  de- 
plorable would  be  the  effect  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  gold  standard,  or  the  mere 
election  of  a  candidate  who,  as  he  has 
said,  would  get  rid  of  that  standard  with 
the  least  possible  delay.  While  other 
questions  have  been  the  leading  subjects 
of  campaign  argument  and  appeal,  the 
threat  of  national  dishonor,  industrial 
wreck  and  commercial  paralysis,  to  be 
accomplished  by  a  debasement  of  the 
standard  of  our  currency,  has  hung  like 
a  black  shadow  over  all  the  debate  about 
imperialism,  militarism  and  trusts.  If 
Mr.  Bryan  and  his  party  were  right  on 
all  other  pending  questions,  their  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  this  one  should  call 
for  their  overwhelming  defeat  at  the  polls. 
The  victory  of  a  Presidential  candidate 
and  a  party  so  committed  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to 
one  would  depress  and  derange  our  in- 
dustries, arrest  our  proud  advance  to- 
ward that  commercial  and  industrial  su- 
premacy which  ought  soon  to  be  estab- 
lished, and  degrade  us  in  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  civilized  world. 

But  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  associates  are 
not  on  the  right  side  of  all  other  pending 
questions.  They  are  in  the  wrong  with 
respect  to  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the 
Philippines,    There  is  room  for  a  differ- 


ence of  intelligent  opinion  as  to  whether 
we  should  have  demanded  and  taken  the 
entire  Philippine  archipelago;  but,  hav- 
ing acquired  the  islands  by  a  treaty  that 
imposed  upon  us  obligations  for  years  to 
come — obligations  respecting  not  only 
the  many  and  diversified  tribes  of  in- 
habitants, but  also  the  world  outside — 
it  is  our  duty  to  suppress  the  Tagalog  in- 
surrection and  give  the  people  the  peace 
and  security  of  good  government. 

That  treaty  would  have  been  rejected, 
and  in  all  probability  the  islands  would 
never  have  come  under  our  authority,  if 
Mr.  Bryan  had  not  procured  Democratic 
votes  for  it  by  urgent  personal  appeal. 
He  says  that  he  did  this  in  order  that  the 
question  of  imperialism  might  be  clearly 
presented  before  the  people;  in  other 
words,  that  this  issue  might  be  preserved. 
For  use  in  the  campaign?  This  may 
fairly  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
The  rejection  of  the  treaty  would  have 
left  the  islands,  for  a  time  at  least,  un- 
der the  nominal  rule  of  Spain.  At  all 
events,  it  would  have  left  no  warrant  for 
a  campaign  cry  of  imperialism,  so  far  as 
the  Philippines  were  concerned.  Mr. 
Bryan's  own  explanation  permits  the  in- 
ference to  be  drawn  fairly  that  he  strove 
to  preserve  this  issue,  or  to  create  a  foun- 
dation for  it,  in  order  that  he  and  his 
associates  might  have  a  new  campaign 
topic  that  would  enable  them  to  avoid 
silver,  as  they  have  avoided  it.  There  is 
a  suggestion  of  insincerity  in  this,  and 
intelligent  voters  have  not  overlooked  it. 
Mr.  Bryan  knew  when  he  procured  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  that  Aguinaldo 
and  his  army  were  already  making  war 
against  our  soldiers,  and  that  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  treaty  would  fairly  require 
us  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  He  also 
knew  that  the  treaty  bound  us  to  keep 
the  trade  door  open  to  Spain  for  ten 
years  and  to  protect  the  religious  rights 
of  the  inhabitants  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. The  policy  he  has  advocated  in 
the  campaign  is  not  in  accord  with  these 
obligations,  which  are  a  part  of  a  su- 
preme law  that  the  President  is  bound  to 
execute. 

If  we  put  aside  all  question  as  to  what 
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our  Government  should  have  demanded 
at  Paris,  it  is  clear  that  we  did  assume 
great  responsibilities  and  serious  obliga- 
tions in  that  treaty  which  Mr.  Bryan 
saved  from  defeat,  and  that,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  treaty,  his  policy  is  not  con- 
sistent with  his  work  at  the  doors  of  the 
Senate,  is  not  one  to  be  desired  for  the 
good  of  the  islanders  or  the  honor  and 
well-being  of  the  United  States,  but  is 
one  that  ought  to  be  rejected  decisively 
at  the  polls.  It  will  not  of  necessity  fol- 
low that  the  Filipinos  shall  never  have 
an  independent  government.  A  major- 
ity of  our  people  will  rule  on  this  point, 
as  they  do  on  other  questions.  Those 
who  think  that  the  Filipinos  should  be 
allowed  to  make  an  attempt  at  govern- 
ing themselves  will  more  effectually 
serve  the  interests  of  the  islanders,  while 
upholding  the  dignity  of  the  United 
States,  by  following  the  example  of 
Senator  Hoar  and  Andrew  Carnegie, 
who  will  vote  to  sustain  our  present  gov- 
ernment, with  a  hope  that  the  Republican 
party  will  eventually  give  the  Filipinos 
independence. 

On  the  question  of  trusts  we  cannot 
see  that  Mr.  Bryan  proposes  a  good  rem- 
edy for  the  evils  of  which  so  much  is 
said,  some  of  which  exist,  while  others 
do  not.  Nor  are  those  Republicans  in 
the  right  who  either  say  that  there  are 
no  trusts  or  that  such  combinations  are 
wholly  beneficial.  Mr.  Bryan's  plan  in- 
volves a  centralization  of  power  at  Wash- 
ington which  the  people,  we  think,  would 
not  approve,  and  also  requires  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  But  Mr.  Bry- 
an's own  party  in  the  House  at  the  last 
session  defeated  a  proposition  for  such 
an  amendment.  That  part  of  his  pro- 
gram which  calls  for  a  removal  of  tariff 
duties  that  are  used  by  combinations  to 
the  disadvantage  of  American  consum- 
ers may  well  be  commended ;  but  it  is 
probable  that  very  few  duties  are  thus 
used  at  the  present  time.  It  is  nonsense 
to  say,  as  some  of  his  opponents  have 
asserted,  that  such  a  cutting  of  duties 
would  ruin  our  industries.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  very  nearly  all  the  indus- 
trial combinations  have  now  become  le- 
gally chartered  corporations,  it  seems  to 
us  that  public  interests  will  be  served 
more  effectively  now  by  State  regulation, 
official  inspection,  and  publicity  assured 
Dv  law,  than  by  Mr.  Bryan's  license  sys- 


tem. Of  course,  what  would  be  virtually 
the  control  of  our  manufacturing  cor- 
porations could  not  easily  or  quickly  be 
taken  away  from  the  States  and  given 
to  the  national  Government  by  the  adop- 
tion of  a  Constitutional  amendment ;  and 
Mr.  Bryan's  promise  that  if  he  shall  be 
elected  all  "  monopolies  "  shall  within  a 
year  cease  to  exist  is  mere  buncombe. 
On  this  question,  however,  and  some  sub- 
jects connected  with  it,  the  attitude  of 
neither  party  can  be  satisfactory  to  just 
men  who  are  familiar  with  the  recent 
history  of  corporations  and  the  exercise 
of  corporate  power.  There  remain  to  be 
considered  Mr.  Bryan's  recent  attempts 
to  excite  class  hatred,  and  his  assertions 
that  the  party  now  controlling  the  Gov- 
ernment desires  a  large  army  in  order 
that  it  may  be  used  to  silence  and  to  op- 
press workingmen  when  they  ask  em- 
ployers for  shorter  hours  or  arbitration. 
Here  he  has  descended  to  the  level  of 
the  malicious  and  wicked  demagog. 
From  those  depths  no  one  has  yet  been 
elevated  to  the  White  House.  President 
McKinley  should  be  elected  for  a  second 
term.  The  policy  of  his  administration, 
and  not  that  of  his  opponent,  deserves 
the  support  of  the  American  people. 
J* 

In  the  Apple  Orchard 

If  you  do  not  know  the  delights  of 
orchard  life,  in  sunny  October,  you  have 
missed  one  of  nature's  luxuries.  The 
editorial  chair  is  the  hummock  of  a  huge- 
armed  Spitzenberg.  This  Spitzenberg 
is  grafted  high  on  a  seedling  tree,  because, 
as  our  friend  the  orchardist  tells  us,  it  is 
comparatively  tender  wood,  and  if  grown 
on  its  own  trunk  will  winter-kill.  But 
look  up,  if  you  will,  through  those 
branches  to  the  sky.  There  hang  the 
most  brilliant  scarlet  balls  almost  as  thick 
as  the  leaves.  You  tell  me  a  Spitzen- 
berg apple  is  too  delicious  for  cooking; 
it  is  also  too  beautiful  to  be  plucked.  Is 
nature  an  artist  ?  How  else  has  this  mar- 
velous result  been  brought  about? 
"  There  are  at  least  ten  bushels  of  ap- 
ples on  that  tree,"  says  a  rural  friend ; 
with  an  eye  to  profit.  We  respond  that 
there  is  also  here  what  all  the  art  gal- 
leries of  Paris  and  Munich  cannot  pro- 
duce. A  light  breeze  plays  through  the 
limbs.  Tt  lifts  the  leaves  to  let  the  sun- 
shine play  across  the  crimson  and  the 
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gold.  All  around  us  stand  similar  trees. 
To  the  right  stand  Greenings  of  the  good 
Old  Rhode  Island  sort — modest  trees 
holding  most  demure  but  most  worthy 
apples.  The  Greening  tree  does  not  lift 
its  arms  aloft  to  exhibit  its  fruit  to  the 
sun  and  stars,  but  bends  every  limb  low 
down  to  the  earth.  The  trunk  is  sloping 
slightly;  and  we  see  in  one  of  the  lower 
crotches  a  rustic  seat,  where  a  little  girl 
is  working  with  her  needle  and  singing — 
we  cannot  tell  what,  only  it  is  the  peace 
of  undisturbed  childhood.  A  zigzag  rail 
fence  runs  around  the  orchard  to  the 
south,  and  it  is  covered  with  alternate 
bittersweets  and  Virginia  creepers,  which 
sometimes  run  through  each  other  with 
gold  and  scarlet — only  the  scarlet  leaves 
are  dropping  now,  and  yellow  bunches  of 
berries  mingled  with  black  are  the  most 
conspicuous. 

There  is  a  deal  of  character  in  apple 
trees,  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
word  domesticity.  We  have  not  only 
our  domestic  animals  but  our  domesti- 
cated trees.  The  apple  tree  has  com- 
panioned man  longer  than  any  other  that 
has  grown  in  the  temperate  zone.  It  is 
a  member  of  the  great  Rosaceae  family, 
that  originated  nearly  at  the  same  time 
with  the  human  family ;  and  its  fruit  was 
known  and  used  by  the  Lake  Dwellers 
in  prehistoric  times.  Charred  apples  are 
found  in  the  waste  heaps  and  kitchen- 
middens  of  Switzerland.  So  long  a 
friendship  with  man  has  given  a  homely 
look  to  the  apple  tree.  It  is  not  a  delicate 
tree,  yet  it  is  not  wild  in  its  habits.  Its 
arms  are  strong  and  full  of  sociability. 

The  apple  itself  in  evolution  has  kept 
good  pace  with  man.  The  law  of  the 
wild  apple  is  abundance.  Every  flower 
makes  a  fruit;  but  every  fruit  is  neces- 
sarily small.  The  civilized  apple  sacri- 
fices quantity  to  quality.  Twenty  flow- 
ers on  a  Northern  Spy  give  only  one  ap- 
ple— but,  ah !  what  an  apple !  The  Prin- 
cess Louise  carries  quality  still  further, 
in  order  to  take  rank  as  the  best  apple  in 
existence ;  but  to  do  so  it  becomes  a  con- 
servative producer.  Its  silver  white 
cheek  is  flashed  with  red  of  sunset.  The 
Jonathan  combines  the  two  ideas ;  and 
gives  us  perfection  of  quality  with  maxi- 
mum quantity.  But  to  do  so  it  gives  up 
vigor  of  limb,  and  puts  its  totality  of  life 
into  beauty  and  sweetness. 


It  is  picking  time,  and  the  skillful 
young  farmers  run  about  with  tall  lad- 
ders, nicely  poised  on  their  hands,  toss- 
ing them  among  the  limbs ;  and  running 
up  and  down  with  their  baskets — now 
empty,  now  full.  Here  and  there  a 
youngster  sits  in  the  top  of  limbs  not 
easily  reached,  and  lets  his  filled  baskets 
down  with  ropes.  It  is  curious  how 
everything  becomes  an  art.  No  one  but 
an  expert  could  do  this  work  with  such 
ease  and  accuracy.  The  order  is,  "  All 
apples  must  be  handled  like  eggs,  boys. 
Any  one  who  fails  to  do  this  will  be 
promptly  discharged."  Apples  must  be 
laid  in  the  baskets ;  not  tossed,  nor 
dropped.  The  full  baskets  are  poured 
into  piles  so  gently  that  you  cannot  hear 
the  sound  of  the  rolling  fruit.  The  piles 
are  then  sorted  into  grades,  first,  second 
and  third ;  and  sent  to  storage  or  market. 
The  orchardist  who  handles  fruit  rough- 
ly, or  who  lacks  good  storage,  is  a  bung- 
ler, who  loses  most  of  his  crop  as  well 
as  his  work.  This  has  been  the  trouble 
with  much  American  farming,  that  waste 
has  despoiled  nature  and  bankrupted  the 
agriculturist. 

Frederic  Robertson  said,  in  one  of  his 
memorable  discourses,  that  we  might 
rely  upon  it  that  "  the  real  poetry  of  life 
is  found  where  Jesus  found  it,  in  mul- 
tiplying loaves  and  fishes."  The  orchard- 
ist does  just  this  if  he  be  wise ;  and  his 
life  is  ennobled  by  the  fact  that,  by  his 
creative  skill,  he  is  giving  food  to  the 
hungry  as  well  as  placing  money  in  his 
pocket.  Farm  life  and  farm  work  have 
seldom  been  rightly  appreciated.  Buy- 
ing and  selling  has  crowded  to  the  front, 
as  the  more  important  social  function. 
Manufacturers  have  manipulated  the 
noisy  machinery,  which  has  called  atten- 
tion ;  while  the  land-tiller's  work  gives  us 
both  the  prose  and  the  poetry  in  har- 
mony. We  seem  to  be  entering  a  new 
century  in  which  agriculture  is  coming 
to  the  front.  The  concentrated  advan- 
tages of  town  life  will  shortly  belong  to 
the  remotest  farmhouse.  Plato's  "  true, 
beautiful  and  good "  find  their  easiest 
manifestation  and  co-operation  in  coun- 
try life  and  land  tillage.  By  and  by  the 
misadjustments  will  be  rectified,  and  we 
shall  none  of  us  be  satisfied  unless  we  can 
dwell  under  our  own  vines  and  apple 
trees. 
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The  Causes  of  Lawlessness. 

Many  a  good  American  has  sorrow- 
fully asked  himself  why  this  land  of  op- 
portunity and  of  liberty  must  be  dis- 
graced by  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
strangely  revolting  crimes,  and  of  an  even 
more  revolting  collective  vengeance.  The 
question  cannot  be  answered  with  any  a 
priori  formula.  The  causes  of  lawless- 
ness are  psychological  and  historical,  and 
it  would  be  well  if  all  who  assume  to 
mold  public  opinion  would  occasionally 
study  the  phenomena  of  lawlessness  in  a 
scientific  spirit,  endeavoring  to  learn  what 
conditions  have  created  the  evils  that  we 
deplore,  before  presuming  to  suggest 
remedies. 

Our  entire  system  of  criminal  law  and 
our  legal  dealings  with  law  breakers  con- 
stitute a  remarkable  mass  of  evidence 
that  civilized  mankind  has  for  some  hun- 
dreds of  years  been  slowly  outgrowing 
childishness,  and  substituting  reason  for 
impulse,  in  his  collective  activities.  Prim- 
itive man,  as  Sir  Henry  Sumner  Maine 
has  shown,  has  no  criminal  law.  He 
punishes  sins  against  the  gods,  and  he 
permits  each  individual  for  himself,  or 
with  the  aid  of  his  clansmen,  to  avenge 
personal  wrongs.  But  offenses  against 
the  whole  community  are  punished  by  the 
whole  community  with  mob  violence  or 
lynching,  and  not  according  to  any  sys- 
tematic rule,  or  by  any  consciously  rec- 
ognized authority.  And  when,  present- 
ly, homicide,  theft  and  other  serious  of- 
fenses, are  legally  branded  as  crimes,  the 
conviction  of  the  criminal  is  secured  not 
by  a  rational  procedure,  through  the  sift- 
ing and  weighing  of  evidence,  as  in  a 
modern  court,  but  by  methods  of  cre- 
dulity and  emotionalism.  Oaths,  com- 
purgations, ordeals  and  other  appeals  to 
heaven  are  the  staple  proofs  of  guilt  or  of 
innocence.  Moralists  who  have  freely 
admitted  the  reality  of  what  they  like  to 
call  "  material  "  progress  have  not  infre- 
quently denied  an  alleged  moral  progress. 
These  skeptics  are  evidently  not  familiar 
with  the  history  of  criminal  law,  which, 
as  it  stands  to-day  in  civilized  nations,  is 
an  overwhelming  demonstration  that  en- 
lightened people  have  morally  progressed 
from  a  childish  impulsive  emotionalism 
to  a  mature  rationalism,  in  their  dealing 
with  the  fundamental  problems  of  social 
order. 


Speaking  in  general  terms  we  may  say 
that  lawlessness  has  its  origin  in  unre- 
strained impulse,  or  in  an  unregulated 
emotionalism,  and  that  public  order  is  a 
product  of  the  growth  of  a  sober  ration- 
ality. If,  then,  we  would  know  the 
causes  of  a  deplorable  lawlessness  in 
American  communities,  we  must  inquire 
what  conditions  in  our  American  life  are 
prolonging  the  childish  stage  of  impul- 
sive emotionalism,  and  what  disciplinary 
agencies  are  failing  to  accomplish  the  task 
of  developing  that  latent  rationality 
which,  we  must  assume,  all  normal  hu- 
man beings  in  some  measure  possess. 

This  inquiry  takes  us  into  the  field  of 
historical  causes,  and  into  that  of  educa- 
tional methods ;  and  it  is  an  interesting 
circumstance  that,  within  a  few  days 
past,  two  university  professors  have  in 
public  addresses  indicated,  the  one  a  great 
historical  cause  of  lawless  conduct  in 
American  communities,  which  has  been 
strangely  minimized  by  historical  writ- 
ers ;  the  other  a  failure  of  our  educational 
institutions  to  impart  the  training  that 
would  be  an  effective  bulwark  of  ra- 
tionality against  popular  madness. 

The  great  historical  cause  of  Ameri- 
can lawlessness,  Dr.  Francis  W.  Shep- 
ardson,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  be- 
lieves, is  to  be  found  in  the  great  Revolu- 
tion, which  Americans  have  been  taught 
to  regard  with  unmixed  pride.  This  will 
be  an  unpalatable  proposition  to  Ameri- 
cans who  cannot  brook  any  criticism  of 
the  men  of  '76.  Yet  what  sober  man 
can  deny  that  Dr.  Shepardson  tells  the 
simple  truth   when  he  says : 

"  The  Revolution  was  the  authority  for 
many  lawless  acts  on  the  part  of  mobs  during 
the  close  of  the  century.  The  Boston  Tea 
Party,  the  whisky  insurrection  and  other  simi- 
lar uprisings,  have  been  followed  by  effects 
that  are  apparent  in  many  of  the  lawless  acts 
of  to-day.  The  same  spirit  which  prompted 
the  citizens  of  Boston  to  take  the  disguise  of 
Mohawk  Indians  and  spill  the  taxed  tea  into 
the  Harbor,  impels  in  no  small  extent  the  mobs 
which  lynch  negroes  in  the  South  and  harass 
the  followers  of  Dowie  further  north." 

Whatever  the  average  reader  may  admit 
or  deny,  the  historian  knows  full  well 
that  Dr.  Shepardson's  proposition  could 
be  demonstrated  by  a  record  of  concrete 
facts.  From  the  breaking  up  of  the  Brit- 
ish courts  by  a  mob  in  Great  Barrington 
a  few  years  before  the  Boston  uprising, 
on  through  the  persecution  of  the  Mor- 
mons, the  deeds  of  violence  in  Kansas,  the 
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work  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  in  Cal- 
ifornia, and  down  to  the  present  time, 
there  has  been  an  unbroken  continuity  of 
lawless  action  by  people  descended  from 
Revolutionary  stock. 

The  educational  default  was  described 
by  Professor  Henry  Carter  Adams  in  his 
inaugural  address  on  "  The  Relation  of 
the  University  to  Business,"  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  opening  of  the  new  course 
in  higher  commercial  education  at  the 
University  of  Michigan.  Dr.  Adams's 
very  striking  suggestion  was  that  many 
of  the  evils  of  American  life,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  the  wholly  undemocratic 
control  of  vast  business  enterprises  by 
a  few  men  of  genius,  are  attributable  to  a 
general  failure  to  train  those  humbler 
minds  that  possess  no  higher  gift  than 
mere  talent.  Business  genius  could  not 
have  put  the  respectable  business  talent 
of  tens  of  thousands  of  once  successful 
men  at  an  utter  disadvantage  if  business 
talent  had  been  properly  instructed  and 
disciplined. 

This  remark  as  applied  by  Dr.  Adams 
to  the  problem  of  the  trust,  we  believe  to 
be  substantially  true,  and  it  applies  with 
even  greater  force  to  the  problem  of  law- 
lessness. The  too  great  readiness  that 
Americans  have  always  manifested  to 
deal  with  oppressive  evils  or  great  crimes 
by  hasty  and  violent  methods  can  be  held 
in  check,  as  irresponsible  genius  in  busi- 
ness management  can  be,  only  by  trained 
intelligence  and  calm  reason.  Whoever 
contributes  in  any  measure  to  the  in- 
creasing demand  that  schools,  churches 
and  other  educational  agencies  shall  train 
American  youth  in  habits  of  thorough- 
going critical  examination  of  every  eco- 
nomic, political  and  moral  problem  that 
confronts  them,  is  helping  to  create  a 
people  that  can  rightly  claim  to  be  a  law 
abiding  democracy. 


The  Chinese  Negotiations. 

When  Mr.  Frelinghuysen  was  Sec- 
retary of  State  he  was  called  upon  by  a 
gentleman  who  urged  him  to  make  a 
test  case  of  a  matter  at  dispute  between 
our  Government  and  Turkey.  He  re- 
plied that  the  object  of  all  diplomacy  is 
to  avoid  test  cases.  In  similar  vein  was 
the  remark  of  a  prominent  English  Am- 
bassador that  it  is  never  safe  to  decide 


general  principles ;  settle  each  case  by  it- 
self, but  leave  the  principle  alone. 

To  the  average  looker  on  there  is  a 
flavor  of  cold  blooded  cynicism  about  these 
remarks,  and  the  two  men  have  repeat- 
edly been  criticised  very  severely  for 
their  failure  to  secure  justice  in  certain 
cases  submitted  to  them.  Yet  there  is, 
after  all,  a  considerable  amount  of  world- 
ly wisdom  in  them,  and  they  are  especial- 
ly pertinent  at  this  time,  when  the  de- 
mands for  decisive  action  in  China  are 
so  insistent.  So  far  as  can  be  learned 
almost  the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  for- 
eigners in  China  is  that  the  sharpest  of 
punitive  measures  should  be  taken,  and 
taken  promptly.  A  large  list  of  officials 
of  every  rank  is  made  out  for  instant 
execution,  and  the  demand  is  repeated 
that  no  attention  be  paid  to  any  promises 
made  by  the  Chinese  Government,  which 
most  certainly  will  not  carry  out  any  of 
them,  but  will  manage  as  it  did  forty 
years  ago  to  give  the  impression  through- 
out the  Empire  that  after  all  China  has 
had  her  own  way,  has  killed  a  number 
of  foreigners,  massacred  a  host  of  Chi- 
nese Christians,  who  must  therefore  have 
been  really  traitors  deserving  of  their 
fate,  and  in  general  reaffirmed  her  doc- 
trine, "  China  for  the  Chinese,"  in  the 
face  of  almost  overwhelming  odds.  The 
result,  they  say,  will  be  insecurity  for 
foreigners  throughout  the  Empire,  per- 
secution of  native  Christians,  destruc- 
tion of  foreign  property,  retrogression 
and  all  the  attendant  evils. 

That  there  should  be  this  feeling  is 
perfectly  natural.  The  Peking  siege, 
with  its  record  of  falsehood,  deception 
and  outrage  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  is  present  in  their  minds  as 
it  cannot  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
globe.  They  have  no  faith  whatever  in 
any  Chinese  official,  and  are  almost  in- 
dignant that  any  one  else  should  have. 
Even  life  long  friends  of  the  Chinese,  like 
Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  are  pessimistic  to 
the  last  degree,  and  urge  Europe  to  come 
in  and  take  the  reins  of  government, 
while  Sir  Robert  Hart,  who  understands 
the  people  as  well  certainly  as  any  one 
else,  has  not  a  word  of  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the 
question.  To  follow  such  a  course  might 
and  probably  would  arouse  the  bitter- 
est of  Chinese  opposition  and  inevitably 
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result  in  a  war,  long  and  destructive,  in- 
volving terrible  expenditure  of  life  and 
money.  The  experience  of  the  relief 
corps  in  its  march  to  Peking  proves  that. 
It  would  also  almost  certainly  embroil 
the  European  nations  among  themselves. 
When  war  is  once  started  it  is  not  easily 
confined.  Already  the  effects  on  the  sol- 
diers of  the  allied  forces  have  been  mani- 
fest in  savagery,  and  when  it  comes  to 
partitioning  the  spoil,  no  man  who  under- 
stands the  ambitions  of  the  different 
Governments  can  anticipate  it  without 
dread.  Is  it  worth  while  to  embroil  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  the  sake  of  China? 

We  believe  that  there  is  a  better  way, 
and  that  our  Government  is  leading  in 
it.  That  is,  to  exert  all  possible  pressure, 
by  argument  and  moderate  military  oc- 
cupation, upon  the  Chinese  leaders  to  do 
what  they  themselves  know  and  acknowl- 
edge to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  their 
own  country,  and  to  leave  them  a  fairly 
free  hand  in  accomplishing  that  purpose. 
Li  Hung  Chang  may  be  absolutely  unre- 
liable. He  is,  however,  shrewd.  He  has 
enormous  wealth,  and  he  has  no  desire 
to  see  that  wealth  disappear  in  anarchy. 
Viceroy  Chang  Chih  Tung  is  a  loyal 
Chinese ;  he  knows  perfectly  well  that 
the  only  hope  for  his  land  is  in  peace  and 
the  assistance  of  western  ideas.  Both 
these  men  know,  however,  the  tremen- 
dous hold  that  such  men  as  Prince  Tuan 
have,  and  that  to  drive  them  to  extremity 
will  be  simply  ruinous  to  their  own  am- 
bitions. It  is  far  better  to  assist  them  in 
their  own  way  than  to  endeavor  with  al- 
most a  certainty  of  failure  to  force  them 
to  accept  our  way.  Their  way,  hinted  at 
already  in  the  illness  of  some  leaders  and 
the  suicide  of  others,  is  not  indeed  to  our 
liking.  We  would  rather  see  the  men 
brought  to  the  block  and  decapitated  in 
wholesome  Western  fashion,  but  if  we 
cannot  have  that  this  is  certainly  better 
than  war  and  anarchy.  What  is  wanted 
is  not  vengeance,  but  peace,  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  Christianity  and  com- 
mon sense. 

For  this  the  main  essential  is  negotia- 
tion, and  that  not  rigid,  but  flexible.  The 
Chinese  plenipotentiaries  must  under- 
stand that  the  nations  cannot  condone  the 
crimes  of  the  past  year ;  that  in  some 
way  punishment  must  be  meted  out  to  the 
leaders,  or  at  least  a  portion  of  them ; 
that  some  sort  of  guarantee  must  be  fur- 


nished for  peace,  and  for  the  protection 
of  foreigners  resident  in  the  Empire,  and 
for  those  who  have  identified  themselves 
with  them,  whether  in  business  or  in  re- 
ligious faith.  Christendom  cannot  permit 
the  profession  of  the  faith  to  be  a  war- 
rant for  oppression.  Such  pledges  must 
be  insisted  upon.  As  to  the  method  of 
carrying  them  into  force,  however,  there 
must  be  a  large  liberty.  Test  cases  must 
be  avoided.  The  peace  of  the  world  must 
not  hang  on  the  personal  fate  of  Tuan  or 
the  Empress  Dowager.  Patience  is  not 
inconsistent  with  firmness.  Even  the 
worst  brigand  is  often  the  safest  guard. 
With  proper  consideration  for  the  pro- 
verbial "  Chinese  face  "  we  believe  that 
the  desired  end  can  be  secured. 


The  Asserted  Decay  of  Interest 
in  Religion. 

The  saying  of  Cicero  has  passed  into 
a  proverb  that  the  laws  hold  their  peace 
while  war  is  going  on,  "Silent  leges  inter 
arma."  During  a  great  political  cam- 
paign religion  may  usually  be  supposed 
to  be  equally  silent.  And  yet,  during  the 
last  week,  less  than  a  fortnight  before 
election,  there  was  held,  in  Springfield, 
Mass.,  a  religious  meeting,  and  that  the 
anniversary  meeting  of  a  missionary  so- 
ciety, larger  and  more  enthusiastic,  with 
perhaps  one  exception,  than  any  other 
held  in  the  State  for  fifteen  years.  This  was 
the  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Missionary  Association,  a  society 
which,  while  Congregational,  retains  the 
name  "American,"  and  which  a  few  years 
ago  refused  to  take  the  name  Congrega- 
tional, altho  offered  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  do  so.  It  is  the  society  which  led 
the  way  in  working  for  the  Freedmen 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  whose  charac- 
teristic honor  it  is  to  draw  no  color  line, 
and  whose  field  is  among  men  of  any 
color,  whether  in  the  United  States  or  in 
our  new  possessions,  who  need  schools 
to  back  up  and  support  their  churches. 
Wherever  the  school  system  is  so  de- 
ficient that  white,  black,  red  or  yellow 
men  need  teaching  even  more  than 
preaching,  this  Association  establishes 
both  schools  and  churches,  side  by  side, 
and  keeps  both  under  the  same  super- 
vision. So  it  does  work — and  none  bet- 
ter— among  the  Highlanders  of  Kentucky 
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and  Tennessee,  among  the  Indians,  the 
negroes  and  the  Chinese,  and  it  does  not 
forget  the  people  of  Porto  Rico.  Its  field 
is  most  interesting,  and  its  work  has  a  pe- 
culiar fascination  for  those  who  rejoice 
to  see  a  section  of  our  people  rise  in  edu- 
cation and  culture. 

"  Why  provide  so  rich  a  program  of 
addresses  for  a  congregation  that  will 
not  come  to  hear  them  ?  "  said  one  who 
has  attended  many  anniversary  meet- 
ings, as  he  glanced  over  the  program. 
But  they  did  come.  On  the  first  evening, 
and  that  of  a  week  day,  there  came  to 
hear  the  sermon  such  a  crowd  as  the 
proprietor  said  had  never  before  filled  the 
immense  theater  with  its  two  great  tiers 
of  galleries,  and  yet  hundreds  had  been 
turned  away.  The  two  next  evenings  the 
theater  and  the  largest  church  in  town 
with  its  galleries  were  not  large  enough 
to  hold  the  multitudes  who  flocked  to 
hear  the  missionaries  and  other  speakers, 
and  again  hundreds  could  find  no  seat. 

What  does  such  an  event  as  this  mean  ? 
It  means  this,  at  least,  that  religion  has 
not  lost  its  hold  on  the  heart  of  the  peo- 
ple. What  else  but  Christian  work  could 
gather  such  competing  multitudes  in  the 
very  crisis  of  a  Presidential  campaign? 
They  may  not  have  been  forgotten,  but 
McKinley  and  Bryan  were  not  mentioned 
during  these  meetings.  What  the  peo- 
ple wanted  was  to  hear  about  the  prog- 
ress of  Christian  education  and  Christian 
life  among  the  negroes,  the  Chinese,  the 
Indians  and  the  white  people  where  their 
opportunities  have  been  less  favorable 
than  ours,  and  where  illiteracy  and  super- 
stition have  most  prevailed.  Nor  was  it 
a  woman's  crowd ;  for  the  men  were  in 
multitudes  in  the  audiences  as  well  as  on 
the  platform. 

Christianity  has  not  lost  its  hold  on  the 
popular  heart.  There  is  more  liberty 
about  its  manifestation  than  there  was  of 
old,  in  the  days  when  church-going  was 
a  matter  of  legal  or  social  compulsion ; 
but  religion  exercises  its  own  compul- 
sion still  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Its 
freedom  is  now  its  glory  and  its  strength. 
The  United  States  is  probably  the  most 
religious  country  in  Christendom,  and 
very  much  of  its  power  comes  from  its 
utter  separation  from  the  State.  What 
men  work  for  and  give  for  freely  they 
love.  The  great  Springfield  meeting 
shows  that  there  is  no  loss  of  religious 


interest  in  Massachusetts.  There  was  a 
time  when  men  feared  that  the  enormous 
increase  of  Catholic  population  in  that 
State,  coincident  with  the  emigration  of 
the  old  Pilgrim  stock  to  build  up  new 
States  in  the  West,  would  weaken  its  re- 
ligious force.  But  that  is  not  the  case. 
Rather  a  new  element  of  religious  life 
has  been  added,  and  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic vie  with  each  other  in  the  vigor  of 
their  faith  and  service.  Massachusetts, 
and  all  New  England,  has  very  much 
more  religious  earnestness  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago.  This  is  easily  to  be 
counted  in  the  rolls  of  church  member- 
ship ;  it  is  much  more  evident  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  church  life,  in  the  mission 
work  of  the  Protestant  churches  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  in  the  zeal  of  the  young 
people,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and 
the  contributions  of  both  to  their  local 
maintenance. 

What  has  been  most  feared  has  been 
that  the  progress  of  science  and  criticism 
would  undermine  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
Church.  We  fear  this  less  than  we  did. 
Those  who  believe  that  there  are  errors  in 
the  Bible,  that  myths  have  entered  into 
its  composition,  seem  to  be  as  earnest 
Christians  as  other  people.  They  are  as 
active  in  Christian  labor,  and  with  them 
the  "  nerve  of  missions  "  does  not  seem 
to  be  cut.  Religion  is  found  to  be  some- 
thing that  can  be  separated  from  theol- 
ogy. All  the  theologies  put  God  su- 
preme ;  and  all  make  Jesus  the  Christ.  In 
all,  duty  remains  the  same ;  love  of  God 
the  same ;  love  of  neighbor  the  same ;  the 
obligation  to  bring  men  out  of  darkness 
into  light,  out  of  sin  into  holiness,  the 
same.  So  the  foundation  of  religion  is 
fixed  far  below  shifting  beliefs,  and  rests 
on  basal  duty  to  God  and  man.  We 
think  more  freely  than  we  did,  we  know 
more ;  we  hold  to  shorter  creeds ;  and  yet 
the  adherents  of  Christian  faith  are  more 
numerous  and  are  no  less  loyal  than  in 
the  days  of  Thomas  Paine. 

The  Protection  of  the  Home. 

The  world  was  horrified  some  years 
ago  by  a  terrible  revelation  of  vice  in 
London,  made  in  part  by  Mr.  William 
T.  Stead.  A  similar  feeling  has  now 
been  aroused  in  this  country  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  prevalence  of  awful  crime 
against  women  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  which 
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is  a  city  of  factories.  Four  young  men 
of  reputable  families  have  been  arrested 
for  a  crime  which  it  seems  has  been  there 
committed  dozens  of  times  and  which  in 
this  case  proved  fatal.  They  had  lured 
a  girl,  presumably  virtuous  but  heedless, 
to  a  saloon,  where  they  had  drugged  her, 
and  had  then  carried  her  off  unconscious 
for  purposes  as  vile  as  provoke  lynching 
in  some  States.  As  it  happened,  she 
died,  and  the  four  men,  some  of  whom,  at 
least,  have  made  a  practice  of  such  crimes 
and  have  boasted  of  many  such  victims, 
are  likely  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law. 
Not  a  few  other  such  cases  have  now 
come  to  light  both  of  escape  and  of  ruin. 

It  is  said  that  these  young  men  have 
powerful  political  connections  and  that 
there  is  danger  that  their  trial  will  be 
delayed  until  they  escape  punishment. 
We  cannot  believe  it.  When  the  people 
are  aroused,  as  they  are  in  Paterson,  jus- 
tice must  be  done. 

The  degenerate  passions  that  give  rise 
to  such  crimes  are  cultivated  and  find 
their  opportunity  in  the  dens  of  vice 
which  are  protected  by  law.  These  are 
the  saloons  with  their  private  rooms  and 
the  road-houses,  where  girls  are  lured 
and  from  which  it  may  not  be  possible 
for  them  to  escape.  From  such  victims 
who  have  lost  self-respect  and  character 
the  sad  army  of  dissolute  women  is  re- 
cruited. In  each  case  it  is  a  vile  man 
who  has  deceived  her  and  introduced  her 
to  a  life  of  shame.  Something  may  be 
done  in  breaking  up  the  knots  of  leering 
scoundrels  who  hang  about  street  cor- 
ners ogling  those  who  pass  by ;  but  the 
one  thing  of  first  necessity  is  to  exter- 
minate these  vile  resorts,  which  pander 
to  vice,  provide  places  where  it  can  bring 
its  victims,  and  which,  as  we  have 
learned  by  repeated  investigations,  are 
too  often  protected  by  the  very  officers 
who  ought  to  suppress  them.  It  is  such 
crimes  as  these  that  ruin  a  people.  These 
are  the  crimes,  often  made  possible  by 
the  possession  of  money,  that  destroy 
homes  and  stir  up  the  class  hatred  which 
ends  in  national  dissolution.  It  is  the 
work  of  the  Church  to  denounce  such 
crimes  and  warn  the  young  and  innocent 
against  their  danger.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  punish  the  guilty  remorse- 
lessly, and,  better  still,  to  close  complete- 
ly every  resort  which  feeds  vice.  We,  the 
people,  are  virtually  guilty  in  this  mat- 


ter, because  we  elect  men  who  directly 
or  indirectly  take  the  wages  of  sin.  Pat- 
erson is  not  the  only  wicked  city  in  the 
United  States,  and  there  is  need  of  fresh 
and  careful  inspection  of  the  state  of 
morals  in  other  second  and  third  class 
cities. 

A  minor  lesson  from  this  terrible  af- 
fair is  more  careful  regulation  of  the 
sale  of  the  very  dangerous  drug  used  in 
making  the  "  knock-out  drops." 


Kentucky's 
Election  Law 


Altho  it  was  admitted 
even  by  some  Democrats 
of  the  Goebel  faction  in 
Kentucky  that  the  Goebel  election  law 
of  that  State  ought  to  be  amended  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  the  Legislature  at  its 
recent  special  session  declined  to  provide 
for  the  use  of  the  needed  amendments  in 
the  coming  election.  A  new  law,  su- 
perseding the  old  one,  was  enacted,  but 
it  will  not  go  into  effect  for  ninety  days, 
and  therefore  the  ballots  will  be  cast  and 
counted  next  week  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Goebel  act.  It  could  scarcely  have 
been  expected  that  the  Legislature  which 
had  robbed  Taylor  of  his  office  would 
provide  for  a  fair  election  and  an  honest 
count  on  the  6th  inst.  Fortunately, 
there  is  no  probability  that  the  result  of 
the  Presidential  election  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  electoral  votes  of  Kentucky. 
A  vacancy  in  the  State's  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, caused  by  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  Chief  Justice  Hazelrigg,  Demo- 
crat, is  to  be  filled  on  the  6th  by  the  vot- 
ers of  the  Seventh  Judicial  District, 
which  consists  of  more  than  a  score  of 
eastern  counties,  in  which  Taylor,  the 
Republican  candidate  for  Governor,  had 
a  large  plurality  at  the  last  State  election. 
The  court  is  now  composed  of  four  Dem- 
ocrats and  three  Republicans,  and  the 
Republicans  would  control  it  if  their 
nominee  for  the  vacant  seat  should  be 
successful.  But  with  the  partisan  ma- 
chinery provided  by  the  Goebel  law  it 
will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to  count  him 
out,  or  exclude  him  by  means  of  a  con- 
test. Control  of  the  court  by  a  Repub- 
lican majority  might  lead  to  the  ordering 
of  new  trials  in  some  of  the  cases  aris- 
ing out  of  the  assassination  of  Goebel.  It 
may  be  recalled,  however,  that  in  the  test 
case  relating  to  the  contest  for  the  office 
of    Governor     two    of    the    Republican 
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judges  united  with  the  four  Democrats 
in  declining  to  review  or  question  the 
Legislature's  unjust  decision  in  favor  of 
Goebel.  But  their  view  of  the  Legisla- 
ture's constitutional  power  prevented 
them  from  considering  the  merits  of  the 
controversy.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
on  account  of  this  coming  election  of  a 
judge  as  well  as  for  the  other  obvious 
reasons,  that  the  Democratic  majority  in 
the  Legislature  did  not  provide  for  the 
immediate  repeal  of  this  infamous  and 
blood-stained  statute,  the  enactment  of 
which,  followed  by  the  use  of  it  to  pro- 
mote injustice  and  fraud,  has  been  the 
cause,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  a  long 
train  of  deplorable  events,  including  the 
assassination  of  its  author. 


Max  Miiller 


Professor  Max  Miiller  oc- 


cupied much  the  same  po- 
sition of  honor  in  Great  Britain  that  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  used  to  occupy  in  the 
United  States.  Both  were  foreigners 
who  became  distinguished  teachers  in  the 
country  of  their  adoption,  and  gave  an 
immense  impetus  to  study  and  learning, 
altho  in  different  fields.  England  had 
not  been  behindhand  in  Sanskrit  studies ; 
indeed  her  scholars  in  India  had  opened 
the  way  for  them.  But  it  was  Max  Miil- 
ler who  went  to  England  fifty-four  years 
ago,  when  but  twenty-three  years  old,  to 
collect  material  for  an  edition  of  the 
Rig- Veda  from  manuscripts  gathered  in 
India  and  preserved  in  English  libraries, 
and  who  was  afterward  invited  to  be- 
come Professor  of  Comparative  Philol- 
ogy at  Oxford.  He  made  comparative 
philology  popular,  and  added  to  it  the 
literary  study  of  the  Sanskrit  writings 
and  the  investigation  of  Oriental  reli- 
gions. Better  than  any  other  man  he 
combined  the  power  of  the  scholar  with 
that  of  the  popularizer  of  knowledge ;  in- 
deed in  this  he  preceded,  in  the  domain  of 
philology,  the  work  of  such  men  as  Dar- 
win and  Huxley  in  science.  He  was 
less  minute  and  philosophical  in  his  learn- 
ing than  our  own  Whitney,  and  the  two 
had  sharp  conflicts,  but  no  man  had  great- 
er ability  in  inspiring  enthusiasm  and 
making  knowledge  popular.  His  great 
work  was  the  editing  of  "  The  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East,"  and  his  last  years 
have  been  devoted  to  reminiscences  and 
autobiography. 


„         ...        .        We    have   been   sur- 

rHr°>      £"  Poised     at     language 

Catholic    Missions      J^j^     tQ    %&_ 

bishop  Ireland  in  an  interview  published 
in  the  English  papers.  He  is  made  to 
say  this  about  the  protection  of  Catholic 
missionaries  in  China: 

"  The  policy  of  the  Vatican  in  a  general 
sense  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  idea  of  any 
such  protectorate.  Catholic  missionaries  who 
go  to  China  are  invariably  warned  beforehand 
that  if  they  hope  for  the  success  of  their  mis- 
sion they  must  begin  by  becoming  good  Chi- 
nese subjects.  They  must  forget  all  about  be- 
ing protected  by  any  foreign  Power — whether 
it  is  France  or  Germany  or  England  or  the 
United  States.  I  think  this  principle  is  a  wise 
one  which  all  missionaries  might  adopt  with  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the 
world." 

This  does  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  re- 
port that  the  Pope  was  to  make  a  claim 
for  many  millions  as  reparation  for 
losses  of  Catholic  property  and  life  in 
China.  The  Church  has  never  seemed 
to  object  to  the  French  protectorate,  nor 
to  the  mandarin  rank,  given  by  foreign 
pressure,  to  Catholic  bishops  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  missionaries ;  nor  have  we 
ever  heard  that  Bishop  Anzer  protested 
against  the  seizure  of  Kiao-chau  by  Ger- 
many in  retribution  for  the  murder  of 
two  German  Catholic  missionaries. 

One  of  the  more  conservative  Presby- 
terians is  George  F.  Pentecost,  D.D.,  of 
Yonkers,  N.  Y.  We  could  not  have 
clearly  anticipated  that  he  would  take 
the  advanced  position  as  to  the  change 
creed  subscription  which  he  now  sup- 
ports in  The  Evangelist.  He  answers 
the  questions  that  are  asked  very  sharp- 
ly. We  must  do  something,  he  says, 
because  the  statements  of  the  Confession 
on  predestination,  limited  redemption 
and  infant  damnation  have  become  in- 
tolerable to  the  conscience  of  the  Church. 
It  cannot  be  revised,  because  revision 
would  make  a  bungling  patchwork.  A 
new  creed  is  not  wanted,  because  the  day 
for  obligatory  creeds  is  past,  and  creeds 
cannot  preserve  faith.  The  only  thing 
to  do,  says  Dr.  Pentecost,  is  to  publish 
a  declaratory  statement,  which  shall  de- 
liver the  Presbyterian  Church  from  the 
fetters  of  the  Confession,  as  such  a 
statement  delivered  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  to  its  great  comfort,  but  which 
shall  be  in  no  sense  a  creed.    He  says : 
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"  This  course  would  leave  the  grand  old 
document  in  its  unimpaired  entirety  as  an  his- 
torical landmark  along  the  pathway  of  the 
Church's  growth,  and  would  leave  us  free  to 
go  on  with  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  work 
and  missionary  growth,  without  wasting  time 
in  needless  strife  and  controversy." 

If  wisdom  prevails  the  counsel  of  this 
eminent  and  conservative  evangelist  and 
pastor  will  be  followed.  It  will  give 
liberty,  a  chief  blessing,  such  as  will  not 
be  given  by  revision  or  a  new  creed. 


We  are  having  monuments  in  plenty  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Confederacy  in  the  Civil 
War,  and  they  suffer  no  indignity.  But 
ever  since  Cyrus  W.  Field  set  up  in  Tap- 
pan,  N.  Y.,  a  monument  commemorating 
Major  Andre,  whose  luckless  fate  is 
known  to  every  school  boy  who  has  read 
the  history  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
misguided  miscreants,  with  more  venom 
than  patriotism,  have  been  attack- 
ing it  with  hammer,  powder  and  dyna- 
mite, attempting  to  destroy  it.  Now  it 
has  been  removed  and  sold  at  auction, 
and  the  purchaser  declares  that  he  will 
wipe  the  historic  shaft  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Yet  Cyrus  W.  Field  did  a  cred- 
itable act  when  he  built  the  monument. 

The  Sultan  is  nervous.  He  hears  won- 
drous stories  about  the  new  battle  ship 
"  Kentucky,"  which  is  on  its  way  to  Ma- 
nila, and  may  call  at  some  port  in  the  Le- 
vant. Its  double  turrets  have  apparent- 
ly been  multiplied  in  his  imagination  into 
a  fleet,  such  as  annihilated  the  Spanish 
navy.  At  the  time  of  the  Santiago  vic- 
tory he  called  Minister  Angell,  and 
wanted  to  know  how  such  ships  could  be 
secured.  The  reply  was  that  the  ships 
could  be  bought  with  money,  but  that 
they  would  be  useless  without  the  men,  at 
which  his  Imperial  Majesty  kept  silence. 
A  salute  might  bring  that  indemnity.  It 
would  not  be  a  bad  thing  to  try  it. 

s* 

The  bad  reputation  of  the  mosquito 
is  increased  by  the  conclusion  of  a  board 
of  army  medical  officers  sent  to  Cuba  to 
study  the  yellow  fever,  that  this  infec- 
tion, as  well  as  that  of  malaria,  is  prob- 
ably carried  by  tlie  bite  of  a  mosquito. 
But  here  we  have  our  own  more  com- 
mon mosquito  involved,  the  Culex,  while 
malaria  is  caused  by  the  spotted-winged 
Anopheles.     If  this  conclusion  is  correct 


it  will  force  on  us  the  necessity  of  doing 
something.  Massachusetts  has  a  bureau 
to  kill  the  gypsy-moth ;  it  would  be  quite 
as  easy  a  task  practically  to  exterminate 
the  mosquito  in  New  Jersey. 
J* 

Here  is  a  shocking  case  of  neglect. 
When  the  whaling  fleet  in  the  Arctic 
Ocean  was  in  danger  of  starvation,  shut 
in  by  the  ice,  there  was  but  one  hope  for 
them ;  and  Missionary  Lopp,  with  several 
United  States  officers,  was  sent  from 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  with  a  great  herd 
of  reindeer  seven  hundred  miles  across 
the  bleak  interior  of  Alaska  to  the  Arctic 
coast  through  an  untrodden  waste  of  ice. 
A  bill  was  introduced  into  Congress  to 
reward  those  officers  with  promotion  and 
a  medal  in  recognition  of  their  remark- 
able feat,  but  it  has  been  pigeonholed  and 
apparently  forgotten. 
Ji 

There  is  no  special  information  open 
to  the  public  to  make  it  at  all  certain  that 
the  yielding  of  the  coal  companies  in  the 
anthracite  region  to  the  demands  of  the 
miners  was  secured  by  political  pressure, 
tho  it  may  be  that  such  was  the  case.  At 
any  rate,  the  result  seems  to  justify  the 
strike.  When  employers  yield  we  may 
be  convinced  that  they  ought  to  yield 
and  that  better  wages  can  fairly  be  paid. 
Jl 

Two  Minnesota  men  were  lately  con- 
victed of  burning  timber  on  the  Chip- 
pewa Indian  reservation,  so  that  they 
could  buy  the  timber  under  the  "  Dead 
and  Down  Timber "  Act.  This  looks 
like  fine  justice,  but  there  is  another  side 
to  it.  The  white  people  want  that  forest 
for  a  State  reservation,  and  that  explains 
why  they  want  the  timber  preserved. 
J* 

Paris  is  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  "Great- 
er "  cities.  It  is  announced  that  after  the 
Exposition  it  will  annex  a  number  of 
suburbs,  such  as  Neuilly,  Boulogne-sur- 
Seine  and  Vincennes,  and  thus  secure  an 
additional  million  of  inhabitants.  Is  she 
trying  to  run  a  race  with  New  York  ? 
J* 

Bradford,  England,  has  followed  the 
example  of  Glasgow  and  Manchester,  and 
will  soon  apply  for  powers  to  purchase, 
own  and  operate  a  colliery.  Thus  inevi- 
tably advances  the  movement  toward  mu- 
nicipal ownership. 


FINANCIAL. 


Dishonest  Bank  Employees. 

The  loss  of  $690,000  by  the  dishon- 
esty of  its  note-teiler  cannot,  of  course, 
embarrass  so  rich  and  so  prosperous  a 
bank  as  the  First  National,  in  this  city, 
which  has  more  than  $9,000,000  of  sur- 
plus and  undivided  profits,  has  been  pay- 
ing dividends  of  100  per  cent.,  and  has 
replaced  the  sum  stolen  by  Alvord  by 
drawing  upon  a  reserve  fund  not  even 
mentioned  in  its  official  reports.  But, 
while  neither  the  bank  nor  its  stockhold- 
ers suffer  by  reason  of  this  theft,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  Directors  and  the 
officers  will  take  all  possible  precautions 
to  prevent  similar  losses  hereafter.  Some 
other  banks,  doubtless,  will  profit  by  the 
lesson,  which  is  that  no  employee  whose 
duties  require  him  to  receive,  handle,  and 
account  for  large  sums  in  cash  or  nego- 
tiable securities  should  be  as  free  from 
the  restrictions  of  checks  and  safeguards 
as  this  man  was  for  years  in  succession, 
and  that  the  officers  of  a  bank  should 
have  some  knowledge  of  their  employees' 
manner  of  living  and  scale  of  private  ex- 
penditure. Such  safeguards  as  may 
have  been  in  use  in  the  First  National 
left  much  to  be  desired.  In  some  other 
banks  there  are  in  use  systems  of  checks 
which  prevent  such  thefts.  They  may 
not  make  it  impossible  for  an  employee 
who  handles  cash  to  take  a  considerable 
sum  in  any  one  day,  but  they  do  not  per- 
mit a  note-teller  to  steal  continuously  for 
several  years  without  detection  until  the 
total  amounts  to  nearly  $700,000. 

Among  the  safeguards  adopted  in  cer- 
tain institutions  are  an  occasional  shift- 
ing of  employees'  duties,  a  prescribed 
rotation  in  desk-work,  and  frequent  un- 
announced examinations  of  employees' 
work,  even  while  it  is  in  progress,  by 
committees  composed  of  other  employees. 
The  bonding  of  employees  affords  some 
security  outside  of  the  bond  itself,  be- 
cause the  bonding  companies  for  their 
own  protection  take  pains  to  acquire 
knowledge  of  the  habits  and  expenditures 
of  those  for  whom  they  have  in  some 
measure  become  responsible.  The  ordi- 
nary bond  in  the  case  of  either  Alvord  or 
Schreiber  would  have  made  good  only  a 


very  small  part  of  their  stealings,  but  the 
dishonesty  of  either  of  these  thieves 
would  have  been  detected  long  ago  if 
they  had  furnished  company  bonds,  be- 
cause the  bonding  company  would  have 
known  of  Alvord's  heavy  expenses  and 
Schreiber's  dissolute  life.  Some  inquiry 
concerning  the  habits  and  expenditures 
of  bank  employees  when  they  are  not  in 
the  bank  appears  to  be  needed,  at  least  if 
the  bank  is  in  or  near  a  great  city.  It 
might  be  made  for  all  banks  by  the  As- 
sociation or  Protective  Committee  which 
has  so  effectively  guarded  the  banks 
against  professional  swindlers  and 
thieves,  or  by  another  Protective  Com- 
mittee organized  for  this  purpose. 


The  national  Treasury  held  last  week 
$451,477,407  in  gold,  which  is  more 
than  is  possessed  by  any  other  Govern- 
ment in  the  world.  France  has  $444,- 
537,000,  and  Russia  $347,000,000. 

.  . .  .Charles  M.  Hays,  heretofore  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Rail- 
way, has  been  selected  for  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Southern  Pacific  by  a 
committee  which  has  been  considering 
various  names  for  that  place. 

. . .  .The  Fidelity  Bank  of  this  city,  a 
new  State  bank  of  discount  and  deposit, 
having  a  capital  of  $200,000,  has  been  au- 
thorized to  begin  business.  The  direct- 
ors are  Ewald  Fletmann,  Thomas  P. 
Fowler,  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Seth  M. 
Milliken,  Robert  Olyphant,  B.  Aymar 
Sands,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  James  Stillman, 
Eric  P.  Swenson,  Edward  H.  Peaslee 
and  Hugh  J.  Grant. 

.  .  .  .Dividends  and  interest  announced : 

Southern  Pacific  Co.,  coupons,  due  Novem- 
ber 1st. 

Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing 
Co.  (assenting  stock),  iVa  per  cent.,  payable 
November  15th. 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  Co.,  coupons 
(consol.  mort.  5  per  cent),  payable  Novem- 
ber 1st. 

....  Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
stocks  during  the  past  week  were : 

Central 176^  i  New  York  N.  B.  A .275 

East  River 141      |  State  of  N.  Y 140 

Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Co 400 
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INSURANCE. 


Have  You   Paid  That  Debt  ? 

From  time  to  time  there  are  offered 
new  policies  in  life  insurance,  yet  it  is 
rare  indeed  that  one  can  be  devised 
which  goes  further  than  variations  in 
the  times  and  the  term  of  paying  in  and 
in  the  times  and  the  term  of  paying  out. 
The  investment  idea  is  also  used  to  the 
full,  and  the  terms  of  finance  are  em- 
ployed seductively,  in  the  quite  frequent 
effort  to  put  in  the  background  the  un- 
pleasant and  regrettable  incident  of  death 
and  appeal  to  the  accumulative  desire. 
This  is  not  to  be  wholly  and  broadly  con- 
demned. We  do  not  stop  to  discuss  it, 
nor  are  we  objecting  to  it  when  pointing 
out  that  it  attempts  to  put  insurance  in 
the  background  by  not  mentioning  it. 

Notwithstanding  all,  this  is  another 
performance  of  the  play  of  life  and  death 
with  the  part  of  Hamlet  omitted — by  re- 
quest, as  is  assumed,  from  human  sefish- 
ness.  But  the  inevitable  fact  of  death 
remains,  and  ever  will  remain,  the  factor 
which  cannot  be  canceled  out ;  it  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  whole  calculation.  Men 
can  invest  their  money  for  themselves 
better  than  any  insurance  company  can  for 
them ;  this  would  be,  and  should  be,  their 
answer  if  a  proposition  for  pure  invest- 
ment were  made,  and  some  make  this  an- 
swer now,  with  the  insurance  element  in 
full  view.  The  investment,  such  as  it  is, 
depends  upon  the  insurance,  however  the 
latter  be  passed  over  in  the  argument ;  for 
if  death  were  fixed  for  a  late  date,  or  if 
its  date  were  foreknown,  what  we  call 
life  insurance  would  not  exist  at  all. 

Bring  the  subject  back  to  the  one  idea 
of  insurance — of  money  indemnity  to  the 
survivors.  Recognize,  and  remember, 
that  you  are  asked  to  part  with  money 
which  could  be  used  and  is  perhaps 
needed  otherwise  now ;  that  it  may  serve 
as  seed  for  a  harvest  of  aid  to  your  fam- 
ily ;  that  you  will  not,  probably,  cash  the 
check  or  share  the  benefit.  Write  it 
down  so — then  hold  it  up  and  look  clear- 
ly at  it.  What  then?  The  rather  unfa- 
miliar word  "  altruism  "  seems  less  so 
when  written  "  unselfishness,"  and  yet 
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psychological  analysis  may  undertake  the 
hair-splitting  work  of  proving  that  al- 
truism exists  only  as  a  term.  There  is  a 
pleasure  in  sin,  a  joy  in  vice,  a  comfort  in 
absorbed  self-love ;  to  deny  this  would  in- 
deed be  "  the  foolishness  of  preaching," 
and  the  most  to  be  said  is  that  the  joy  in 
righteousness  is  greater  than  all  which 
sin  can  yield.  But  in  the  colloquial,  it  is 
that  on  the  whole  goodness  in  deed  and 
life  pays  better  than  badness.  But  sup- 
pose the  choice  for  goodness  is  made  for 
that  very  reason,  after  deliberately 
weighing  the  two  ?  Suppose  one  decides 
that  he  will  be  unselfish  and  loving  be- 
cause he  believes  he  will  feel  better  so — 
is  not  that  selfishness,  tho  it  be  an  en- 
lightened form? 

No — nobody  can  answer  with  cer- 
tainty, tho  he  box  the  compass  of  ar- 
gumentative analysis.  The  thing  is 
academic  and  insoluble.  Spend  no  time 
upon  it.  Consider  instead  the  obliga- 
tions you  assumed,  immediate  and  poten- 
tial, when  you  married.  Consider  that 
you  incurred  a  debt — the  highest  debt  of 
the  most  sacred  honor,  and  all  the  more 
so  because  uncollectible  and  unmention- 
able. Have  you  paid  it?  Never  mind 
about  the  investment — have  you  paid  that 
debt? 


In  our  issue  of  October  nth,  in  this 
department,  we  had  occasion  to  re- 
fer to  the  affair  of  the  Traders'  Fire  In- 
surance Co.,  in  which  we  said  in  sub- 
stance that  the  sworn  false  statement  of 
the  condition  of  the  company  made  at 
Albany  was  a  great  scandal  and  ought 
to  be  sifted  to  the  bottom.  We  are  re- 
quested by  Mr.  Theodore  Sutro  to  state 
that  he  is  "  entirely  innocent  with  refer- 
ence to  the  errors  that  appeared  in  the 
report  to  the  Insurance  Department 
signed  by  Mr.  Sutro,  as  it  was  founded 
upon  the  report  of  an  outside  expert  ac- 
countant and  auditor."  Mr.  Sutro 
sought  an  appearance  before  the  Grand 
Jury  as  a  witness,  whereupon  the  charges 
against  himself  were  promptly  dismissed. 


H>ublt0befc  Meekly 
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The  Census 
Figures 


The  Director  of  the  Census 
announced  last  week  that 
the  total  population  of  the 
{ Imted  States,  as  shown  by  the  enumera- 
tion of  1900,  is  76,295,220,  of  which  74,- 
627,907  are  contained  in  the  forty-five 
States  from  which  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  he  elected 
upon  the  basis  of  a  new  apportionment. 
Comparison  with  the  total  of  ten  years 
ago  (Hawaii  being  included  in  both  enu- 
merations) shows  an  increase  of  13,225,- 
464,  or  almost  21  per  cent.  The  per- 
centage of  growth  in  the  preceding  dec- 
ade was  25^4,  hut  the  actual  increase  was 
less  by  three-quarters  of  a  million.  The 
official  table  is  as  follows,  the  third  col- 
umn giving  the  number  of  Indians  not 
taxed  : 

STATES. 


1900.  1890. 

Alibama 1,838,997  1  ,ol3,0i; 

Arkansas 1,311,504  1,128,179 

California 1,485,053  1 ,308.130 

Colorado     539,700  U2,19S 

Connecticut  908,355  746,258 

Delaware 184,735  168,493 

Florida         528,542  891,438 

Georgia  2,216,329  1,837,353 

Idaho  161,771  84,385 

Illinois 4,821,550  3,826,351 

Indiana 2,516,463  2,192,404 

Iowa 2,251,829  1,911,896 

Kansas     1,469,496  1,427,096 

Kentucky 2,147,174  1 .858,635 

Louisiana 1,381.627  1.118.587 

Maine 694,366  661,086 

Maryland          1,189,946  1.042,390 

Massachusetts 2,805,346  2,238,943 

Michigan         2,419,782  2,093,889 

Minnesota 1,751.395  1,301,826 

Mississippi   1,551,372  1,289.600 

Missouri   .     3,107,117  2,679,184 

Montana 243,289  182,159 

Nebraska 1 ,068,901  1 ,058,910 

Nevada 42,334  45,761 

New  Hampshire 411,588  376,530 


1,549 
597 


8,297 


New  Jersey        1 ,883,669 

New  York 7,268,009 

North  Carolina 1,891,992 

North  Dakota  319,040 

Ohio     4,157,545 

Oregon 413,532 

Pennsylvania  ..  6,301,365 

Rhode  Island    428,556 

South  Carolina     1,340,312 

South  Dakota        401 ,559 

Tennessee 2,022,723 

Texas 3,048,828 

Utah 276,565 

Vermont 343,641 

Virginia  1,851,184 

Washington  517,672 

West  Virginia 958,900 

Wisconsin 2,068,963 

Wyoming 92,531 


1,444,983 

5,997,853 
1.617,947 

182,719 
3,672,316 

313,767 
5,258,014 

345,506 
1,151,149 

328,808 
1,767,518 
2,235,523 

207,995 

332  422 
1,655,980 

349,390 

762,794 

1,686,880 

60,705 


1,711 
1,692 


10,932 


1,472 


2.531 


1.655 


Total  for  45  States.   ..  74,627,907 

62,116,811 

44,617 

TERRITORIES, 

&c 

Alaska  (estimated) 

44,000 

32,052 

123,212 

59,620 

2  i.e.  n 

District  of  Columbia.   . . . 

278.718 

230,392 

154,001 

89,990 

391  960 

180,182 

56,033 

193,777 

153,593 

2,937 

398,245 

61.834 

5,92; 

Persons  in  the  service  of 

the  United  States  sta- 

tioned abroad  (estimat- 

ed)            

84,400 

Indians,  &c,  on   Indian 

reservations,  except 

145,282 

1,768 


10.746 


1,665 


Total  for  7  Territo- 
ries  1,667,313  952,945  89,511 

The  figures  for  Alaska  are  derived  from 
incomplete  data;  all  the  returns  for 
Alaska  and  for  certain  military  organiza- 
tions stationed  abroad,  principally  in  the 
Philippines,  have  not  yet  been  received. 
It  will  be  observed  that  while  Hawaii  is 
included,  neither  Porto  Rico  nor  the 
Philippines  have  a  place  in  the  table.  The 
addition  of  these  would  increase  the.  total 
by  about  9,000,000.  The  cost  of  the  cen- 
sus work  thus  far  has  been  $6,361,961, 
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unci  all  the  data  relating  to  population, 
agriculture,  vital  statistics  and  manufac- 
tures have  been  collected.     Nevada  is  the 
only  State  that  shows  a  loss,  but  the  de- 
crease  (about  3,500)   is  much  less  than 
that  which  was  disclosed    (14,500)    ten 
years  ago.     Kansas  gains  about  42,000, 
or  only  3  per  cent.,  owing  partly  to  emi- 
gration into  Oklahoma,  where  the  popu- 
lation has  been  multiplied  by  six  and  one- 
half.     Nebraska   gains   only    10,000,    or 
less  than   1   per  cent.     Her  census  was 
padded  in  1890.     Vermont  gains  only  3 
per  cent.,  Maine  only  5.     Pennsylvania's 
actual  increase  ten  years  ago  exceeded 
New  York's,  but  now  New  York  draws 
ahead,  adding  1,270,000,    against    Penn- 
sylvania's gain  of  1,043,000.  New  Jersey, 
with  30  per  cent.,  leads  all  the  Eastern 
States  in  rate  of  increase.     The  rate  of 
growth  during  the  last    decade    in    the 
North  Atlantic  States  was  greater  than 
in  the  Northern  Central  States.    The  per- 
centages   for    Minnesota,    Illinois    and 
Wisconsin   are   above   the   average,   but 
Iowa  shows  only   17,  Indiana  15,  Ohio 
13,  and  Missouri  16.     The  greatest  in- 
crease in  the  South  is  seen  in  Texas  (37 
per  cent.),  which  will  soon  pass  Missouri 
in  population,  and  in  Florida,  where  the 
gain  has  been  35  per  cent.     The  highest 
percentages  are  seen  in  Idaho,  Montana 
and  North  Dakota,  but  the  actual  gain  for 
the  three  is  only  about  325,000.    The  bor- 
der States,  West  Virginia  excepted,  show 
a  rate  of  growth  considerably  below  the 
average,  and  this  is  true  of  Arkansas  and 
the  Carolinas.     While  Washington   (28 
per  cent.  )  and  Oregon  (32  per  cent.)  show 
large    gains,   both   the   relative   and   the 
absolute  growth  of  the  far  West  has  been 
less  than  in  the  decade  ending  ten  years 
ago. 

.         .,                 ,  The  totals  for  the  sev- 

Apportionment   of  ,  c,                             ,     , 

_rr  eral  States,  as  reported 

Representatives  .       ,,       ~              ^ 

r  by  the  (  ensus  Bureau. 

will  be  the  basis  for  a  new  apportionment 
of  Representatives.  The  1  louse  now  con- 
sists of  357  members,  and  these  were  ap- 
portioned upon  a  ratio  of  173,901.  The 
addition  to  the  ratio  was  21,989  in  1890 
and  20,487  in  1880.  An  increase  of 
about  the  same  number  this  year  would 
make  the  ratio  about  195,000  for  the  com- 
ing decade.  But  Congress  may  prefer  a 
larger  one,  for  even  with  a  ratio  of  200,- 


000  the  number  of  Representatives  would 
be   increased   by   twenty,   and   there  arc 
some   who   think   the   present   House   is 
large  enough.     In  recent  apportionments 
the  House  has  avoided  a  ratio  that  would 
reduce    the    number   of   Representatives 
assigned  to  any  State.     If  200,000  should 
now  be  adopted,  a  strict  enforcement  of 
the  rule  would  cause  a  loss  of  one  Repre- 
sentative in  each  of  the  States  of  Kansas, 
Nebraska,  Maine  and  Virginia.  But  there 
would  be  a  net  increase  of  twenty  seats, 
Illinois,  Michigan,  Minnesota, New  York. 
Pennsylvania    and    Texas    gaining    two 
each,  while  one  would  be  added  for  each 
of  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Con- 
necticut, Florida,  Louisiana,  Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
North    Dakota,    Washington    and    West 
Virginia.      A    ratio    of    194,345    would 
prevent  a  loss  in  any  State,  but  would 
swell  the  entire  number  by  thirty,  making 
a  House  of  387  members  and  an  electoral 
college  of  477  votes,  instead  of  447,  the 
present  number.     As  the  ratio  rises  above 
194,345  Nebraska  would  be  the  first   to 
lose  a  man,   with   Virginia  second   and 
Maine  third.       If  this  number  should  be 
chosen,   Illinois,   New   York  and  Texas 
would  gain  three  each ;  Minnesota,  New 
Jersey    and    Pennsylvania    would    gain 
two;  and  one  additional  member  would 
be  assigned  to  each  of  fifteen  States — 
the  twelve  named  above  for  the  ratio  of 
200,000.  together  with  California,  Iowa 
and  Wisconsin.     Some  say  that  the  ratio 
should  be  increased  to  210,000,  in  order 
that    the    House    may    not    become    un- 
wieldy; but  it  will  probably  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  adopt  any  ratio  that  would  reduce 
the   number   of   any    State's   Represent- 
atives.      Altho  the  disfranchisement  of 
negro  voters  in  several  Southern  States 
by  constitutional  provisions  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  subject   of  sharp  discussion 
•  luring  the  debate  upon  the  new  appor- 
tionment, the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the 
majority  with  respect  to  this  question  has 
111  »t  been  made  known. 


End  of  the      The  political  campaign  closed 

Campaign      °n  th^.last  !la-v  ?f  **  w<*£ 

preceding  the  election  with 

great  meetings  and  parades  in  the  large 
cities.  Altho  the  weather  was  very  dis- 
agreeable, the  Sound  Money  parade  of 
the  Republicans  in  New  York    on  Sat- 
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urday  was  a  successful  and  memo- 
rable demonstration.  In  the  rain, 
which  was  falling  from  dawn  until 
late  in  the  afternoon,  about  100,000 
men  marched  up  Broadway  and  Fifth 
avenue,  the  procession  moving  for  seven 
hours  past  the  stand  where  it  was  re- 
viewed by  Governor  Roosevelt.  Croker, 
rejecting  the  advice  of  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates, had  caused  to  be  displayed  on  nu- 
merous banners  stretched  across  the 
street  on  the  line  of  march  assertions  that 
ihe  men  in  the  ranks  were  really  for 
Bryan  but  had  been  compelled  by  their 
employers  to  march  for  McKinley.  In 
the  parade  were  thousands  of  profes- 
sional men  and  merchants;  millionaires 
and  workingmen  marched  side  by  side. 
In  the  evening  there  were  150  Demo- 
cratic meetings  in  the  city.  On  the  same 
day  in  Chicago  there  was  a  large  parade 
of  Democrats.  Governor  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Bryan  closed  their  speech-making 
tours,  the  Governor  having  visited  twen- 
ty-four States,  traveled  21,000  miles, 
spoken  673  times,  and  addressed  3,000,- 
000  people.  Mr.  Bryan's  record  was  only 
a  little  short  of  these  figures.  Both 
found  themselves  in  good  health  at  the 
end  of  their  labors.  A  letter  from  the 
President,  addressed  to  a  meeting  held  in 
a  new  factory  at  Alliance,  Ohio,  con- 
tained the  following  words : 

"  I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  teachings 
which  incite  envy  and  hatred  among  our  peo- 
ple-, or  would  divide  them  into  hostile  camps. 
May  this  great  meeting  stamp  with  its  disap- 
proval the  wicked  doctrine  of  class  distinction, 
which  has  no  place  in  our  free  government." 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  late  ex-Mayor 
Strong,  concerning  the  Sound  Money 
parade,  he  spoke  of  "  those  who  are  incit- 
ing class  hatred  and  discontent  among 
the  people  of  our  happy  country."  The 
leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  contin- 
ued to  assert  that  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast  would  surely  be  for  Mr.  Bryan,  and 
that  his  defeat  could  be  accomplished 
only  by  corruption  and  fraud.  Mr. 
Croker  publicly  advised  Democratic  vot- 
ers to  congregate  about  the  polling  places 
in  the  evening  of  election  day,  "  count 
noses,"  and,  if  the  returns  should  not  tal- 
ly with  such  a  count,  to  go  into  the  poll- 
ing places  and  "  throw  those  fellows 
in  charge  of  the  returns  into  the 
street."  This  was  approved  by  Chair- 
man Jones  of  the  Democratic  Committee, 


and  large  rewards  were  offered  for  the 
detection  of  fraud  by  Democrats  on 
guard  at  the  polls.  Ex-President  Cleve- 
land again  defined  his  position  by  refer- 
ring to  a  speech  in  which,  after  the  elec- 
tion of  1896,  he  attacked  the  policy  of  the 
defeated  party.  A  curiosity  among  the 
estimates  was  one  in  which  the  Anti-Im- 
perialist Committee  gave  McKinley  only 
90  electoral  votes  and  Bryan  357.  Mr. 
Debs,  candidate  of  the  Social  Democrats, 
addressed  a  large  meeting  in  New  York, 
after  a  parade  in  which  5,000  persons  took 
part.  He  attacked  both  the  great  parties. 
Several  friends  of  Mr.  Debs,  wrho  are  be- 
lievers in  the  co-operative  common- 
wealth, urged  him  to  withdraw  in  favor 
of  Bryan,  but  he  declined  to  do  so.  In  a 
brief  statement  at  the  end  of  the  week 
Mr.  Bryan  asserted  that  his  party  had 
made  large  gains  among  the  workingmen 
and  the  farmers.  On  the  other  side, 
Chairman  Hanna  issued  a  long  address 
to  the  public,  reviewing  the  arguments 
of  the  campaign,  and  saying  that  Mr. 
Bryan,  having  adopted  a  policy  of  eva- 
sion and  deception  concerning  great  ques- 
tions, was,  appealing  to  the  workingman 
with  "  the  doctrines  of  the  anarchist,"  and 
"  making  as  his  chief  allies  men  notorious 
for  their  support  of  vice  and  defiance  of 
law  and  order." 


Peace  at  the  A  larffe  maJority»  but  not 
Coal  Mines  a1!'  of  tne  antnracite  c°al 
miners  resumed  work  on 
the  29th  ult.  Before  the  end  of  the  week- 
only  a  few  score  were  still  unemployed. 
Some  of  the  mine-owners  did  not  post 
the  required  notices  concerning  the  in- 
crease of  10  per  cent,  until  their  miners 
had  protested  against  their  failure  to  do 
this  by  declining  to  enter  the  mines.  In 
this  way  a  final  settlement  affecting  five 
thousand  men  who  had  been  employed  in 
mines  near  Scranton  was  delayed  for  a 
time.  In  two  or  three  instances  there 
were  controversies  over  the  determina- 
tion of  operators  to  retain  a  few  non 
union  men  who  had  been  willing  to  work 
during  the  strike.  At  Wilkes-Barre 
nearly  500  men  after  resuming  work 
went  on  strike  a  second  time  because  of 
what  was  alleged  to  be  excessive  docking, 
and  in  one  or  two  places  the  laborers  re 
fused  to  work  because  the  miners  whom 
they  assisted  declined  to  give  them  an  in- 
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crease  of  10  per  cent.  An  agreement 
was  soon  reached,  however,  as  to  all  these 
differences.      In  a  mine  at  Edwardsville, 

near  Wilkes- Barre,  the  resumption  of 
work  was  marked  hy  an  explosion  of 
mine'  gas,  due  to  the  displacement  of  a 
ventilator  by  an  overturned  car,  and  five 
miners  were  killed.  President  Mitchell 
addressed  a  large  audience  of  working- 
men  in  Brooklyn  on  the  1st  inst.,  giving 
a  history  of  the  strike.  The  miners  were 
now  asking,  he  said,  why  the  railroad 
companies  were  allowed  to  own  and  mine 
so  much  coal  in  violation  of  their  charters 
and  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania.  Among 
the  speakers  was  Father  Duccy,  who  as- 
serted that  "  trust  magnates "  had  no 
right  to  possess  fine  country  houses 
"  wrung  from  the  blood  of  workingmen," 
and  declared  that  existing  social  condi- 
tions were  "  a  perversion  of  all  the  teach- 
ing's of  Christ." 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico 


It  is  reported  that   the   Ha- 
vana Council  desires  to  issue 


bonds  for  a  municipal  loan 
of  $25,000,000  at  5  per  cent.,  the  same  to 
be  sold  at  not  less  than  90  cents  on  the 
dollar,  and  that  General  Wood  thinks 
that  none  should  be  sold  at  less  than  par. 
Altho  the  status  of  the  Dady  contract 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  determined, 
the  announcement  is  made  in  engineering 
journals  that  bids  for  the  sewering  and 
paving  of  the  city,  involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  about  $8,000,000,  will  soon  be  in- 
vited, and  that  the  plans  have  been  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  Major 
Black,  now  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Cuba.  It  is  said  that  ten  of  the 
delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  be- 
ing revolutionists  who  gained  a  residence 
in  this  country  during  the  years  of  the 
Cuban  revolt.  The  Foraker  resolution 
concerning  franchises  has  prevented  the 
Van  Home  syndicate  from  constructing 
a  railroad  from  Santa  Clara  to  Santiago. 
At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
stockholders  of  the  Cuban  Central  Rail- 
way Company,  in  London,  a  dividend  of 
SlA  per  cent,  on  the  preferred  shares  was 
declared,  and  the  chairman  expressed 
complete  satisfaction  with  American  rule 
in  the  island.  This  company  has  230 
miles  of  road,  its  main  line  crossing  the 
island   from  Concha  to  Cienfuegos.     In 


Porto  Rico  the  people  have  taken  a  keen 
interest  in  the  local  political  campaign. 
The  candidate  of  the  Republican  party 
for  Delegate  to  Congress  was  Federicb 
Degctau  y  Gonzalez,  and  the  Federals 
had  nominated  Manuel  K.  Gatell.  Among 
those  nominated  for  the  local  Legislative 
Assembly  there  was  only  one  American, 
Frederick  L.  Cornwell,  a  young  lawyer 
of  Mayaguez,  formerly  a  resident  of  St. 
Louis.  The  two  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  representing  the  Federal 
party,  Jose  de  Diego  and  Manuel  Camu- 
nas,  resigned  some  weeks  ago,  and  in 
their  places  have  been  appointed  Jose 
Guzman  Banelez.  a  lawyer  and  Mayor 
of  Ponce,  and  Jose  Gomez  Brioso,  a  prom- 
inent physician  who  is  professor  of  math- 
ematics in  the  Institute  of  Porto  Rico. 
On  the  day  when  they  were  appointed 
the  Council  granted  to  the  North  Ameri- 
can Company  a  valuable  railway  fran- 
chise which  will  permit  the  construction 
of  300  miles  of  railroad.  At  last  ac- 
counts the  leaders  of  the  Federal  party 
were  still  advising  all  their  followers  to 
refrain  from  voting  at  the  election.  The 
eases  involving  the  constitutional  power 
of  the  Government  to  collect  duties  on 
imports  from  Porto  Rico  will  be  heard 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Washington  on 
lanuarv  /th. 

__,  .  .  ..  The  Protestant  mission- 
Missions  in  the      ^  {n  ^  phiH      ines 

Philippines  find  themsdveS(  accord. 

ing  to  the  description  of  one  of  them,  in 
a  somewhat  peculiar  position.  There  is 
the  Church  at  home  urgently  anxious  for 
their  success,  while  officials  are  hesitant 
as  to  whether  they  are  not  going  to 
"  complicate  matters,"  and  on  the  whole 
would  be  rather  glad  if  they  kept  away, 
in  which  they  are  cordially  supported  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests.  In  the  is- 
lands there  is  a  very  small  element, 
"  scarcely  one  out  of  over  2,000  "  who  is 
antagonistic.  The  great  majority  either 
do  not  care  or  are  anxious  to  study  and 
understand  the  new  religion  or  are  Prot- 
estants already.  At  Iloilo  the  mission 
work  commenced  very  successfully. 
Then  came  the  priests,  wdio  put  studying 
English  under  the  ban  of  the  Church  and 
gave  out  that  the  Americans  would  soon 
return  to  their  own  country  and  that  then 
all    Protestants  would  be  killed.       The 
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missionary  is  thus  expected  by  the  na- 
tives to  inaugurate  an  entirely  new  era  of 
peace  and  prosperity ;  is  looked  upon  as 
an  unavoidable  nuisance  by  certain  offi- 
cials and  as  a  pronounced  enemy  by  the 
priesthood.  As  a  matter  of  fact  he  asks 
for  no  more  favors  from  Government 
than  are  granted  to  whisky  dealers  or 
brewers.  And  more  and  more  the  Gov- 
ernment is  recognizing  this  position  and 
giving  them  the  treatment  which  they  ac- 
cord to  all  American  citizens.  That  there 
is  a  deep  unrest  among  the  people  is  re- 
peatedly manifest.  Thus  a  mid-week 
service  opened  at  tloilo  brought  together 
a  much  larger  number  of  men  than  was 
anticipated.  Another  sign  is  the  grow- 
ing- hesitancy  about  accepting  the  super- 
stitions fostered  by  the  instructors  and 
leaders  of  the  people  as  means  for  retain- 
ing their  hold  upon  them.  Probably  the 
most  serious  difficulty  arises  from  the  dis- 
sipation and  worse  fostered  by  so  many 
foreigners,  and  the  difficulties  of  securing 
good  government  under  the  system  which 
has  been  in  vogue.  Notwithstanding  all 
these  difficulties  advance  is  being  made, 
and  it  is  firmly  believed  that  with  a  purer 
government  there  will  be  greater  re- 
ligious freedom,  and  with  greater  re- 
ligious freedom  will  come  a  truer  con- 
ception of  religious  life. 


Church  Union  in 
Scotland 


Last  week  marked  the 
consummation  of  the 
union  of  the  Free  and 
United  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scot- 
land. The  formal  union  was  accom- 
plished with  a  ceremony  that  was  im- 
posing notwithstanding  the  rain.  About 
3.000  ministers  took  part,  and  the  at- 
tendant crowds  cheered  them  repeatedly 
as  the  two  processions  marched  from 
their  respective  halls  to  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution and  then  to  Waverley  Market, 
when  the  ( General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Free  Church  was  constituted.  There 
were  present,  besides  the  ministers  of  the 
two  bodies,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Dr. 
Joseph  Parker,  Dr.  John  Watson  and 
delegates  from  a  number  of  countries. 
The  Moderator  of  the  new  assembly  is 
Dr.  Robert  Rainy,  to  whose  initiative  and 
energy  the  union  is  so  largely  due.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  there  has  devel- 
oped not  a  little  opposition,  and  a  small 
minority  met  at  the  same  time  in  a  sep- 
arate hall  and  constituted  a  Free  Church 


Assembly.  The  statistics  of  thetwobodies 
are  as  follows:  Ministers,  Free  Church, 
1,149;  United  Church,  637,  combined, 
1,786;  congregations,  Free  Church, 
1,112;  United,  594,  combined,  1,706; 
communicants,  Free  Church,  296,089 ; 
United,  199,089,  combined,  495,178.  The 
General  Assembly  of  this  United  Free 
Church  meets  this  week  in  Edinburgh  on 
October  31st.  There  remain  in  Scotland 
3  other  Presbyterian  Churches,  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  the  kingdom,  with 
1,560  ministers,  1,374  parishes  and  648,- 
478  communicants,  larger  thus  than  these 
two  churches  that  have  combined.  There 
are  also  the  Synod  of  United  Original 
Seceders,  a  small  body  with  3,769  com- 
municants, and  the  Reformed  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Scotland,  still  smaller, 
with  1,040  communicants.  There  has 
been  some  anticipation  of  a  withdrawal 
from  the  new  united  body  of  some  into 
the  Established  Church,  and  also  there 
have  been  suggestions  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  might  join  hands  with  the 
Episcopal  Church,  but  of  this  there  ap- 
pears to  be  little  immediate  prospect. 

One  of  the  most  signifi- 
Sunday  Rest      cant  facts  of  the  time  is 

the  attention  being  given 
in  Europe  to  the  question  of  Sunday  rest 
for  employees.  Three  years  ago  an  In- 
ternational Congress  on  the  subject  was 
held  at  Brussels  followed  this  year  by 
another  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Ex- 
position. The  attention  given  to  it  by 
the  Paris  journals  and  the  membership 
indicate  the  hold  the  question  has  on  the 
public  mind.  The  presiding  officer, 
Berenger,  was  a  member  of  the  French 
Senate  and  Institute,  and  among  the  dele- 
gates were  representatives  of  various  as- 
sociations and  industries,  as  well  as  of 
several  of  the  States  of  Europe.  The  dis- 
cussions took  up  the  various  phases  of 
the  question  in  relation  to  manufactures, 
commerce,  transportation,  public  service  ; 
but  the  point  that  occupied  far  more  at- 
tention than  any  other  in  the  Congress 
was  that  of  legislative  intervention  for 
the  protection  of  the  Sunday  rest.  On 
the  one  hand,  delegates  from  Belgium, 
Germany,  Austria,  Great  Britain  and 
Switzerland,  where  Sunday  laws  are  now 
enforced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  urged 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  such  inter- 
vention to  protect  the  rights  of  the  great 
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majority  in  any  branch  of  business 
against  the  selfish  competition  of  the  few, 
on  the  principle  so  generally  accepted  in 
this  country  that  the  liberty  of  rest  for 
each  depends  upon  a  law  of  rest  for  all, 
while  on  the  other  hand  all  such  legisla- 
tion was  earnestly  opposed,  especially  by 
the  French  members  of  the  Congress,  as 
involving  infringement  of  personal  lib- 
erty. It  was  urged  by  them  that  after 
all  such  laws  could  not  be  enforced,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  accorded  with  the  cus- 
toms and  convictions  of  the  people,  and 
that  reliance  for  the  procuring  of  Sun- 
day rest  must  be  placed  upon  the  good 
will  of  employers.  It  was  conceded, 
however,  by  both  sides,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  set  the  example  of 
according  Sunday  rest  to  all  engaged  in 
the  public  service,  save  in  cases  of  real 
necessity.  This  question  (which  seemed 
for  a  time  likely  to  divide  the  Congress) 
was  finally  settled  by  the  adoption  of  a 
resolution  affirming  the  right  of  the  civil 
law  to  intervene  in  favor  of  the  Sunday 
rest,  but  refraining  from  expressing  any 
judgment  as  to  the  application  of  this 
principle  in  different  countries ;  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  country  must  be  left 
to  decide  as  to  whether  and  to  what  ex- 
tent the  State  should  thus  intervene. 


<<  it  u  ui  •■*■.  i  ».  The  contention 
°  Unchurchly  Theology  "    .  r.        , 

.     -»  *  *"       has  often  been 

in  Germany  ,        Al 

made     that    in 

Germany  there  is  a  deep  gulf  fixed  be- 
tween the  official  and  confessional  the- 
ology of  the  Protestant  Church  at  large 
and  the  teachings  of  the  liberal  theolo- 
gians in  the  university  faculties,  so  that 
the  latter,  who  are  intrusted  with  the 
training  of  the  future  pastors  for  the 
congregations  at  large,  do  not  represent, 
but  in  their  neological  teachings  mis- 
represent, the  creed  of  the  Church.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  and  typical  ut- 
terances in  this  respect  has  recently  come 
from  the  pen  of  Professor  Kriiger,  the 
church  historian  of  Giessen,  in  the  popu- 
lar organ  of  liberal  theological  thought, 
in  which  the  right  of  destructive  and 
anti-churchly  theology,  because  it  is 
"  scientific,"  is  vigorously  maintained. 
I  lis  words  arc  these  : 

"  First  and  foremost  I  openly  confess  that 
I  regard  my  own  work  as  an  academic  teacher 
as  unchurchly.  Tl  is  unchurchly  also  in  this 
sense,    that    when    T    am    engaged    in    my    re- 


searches 1  ne'er  dream  of  asking  it  my  re- 
sults are  or  are  not  pleasing  to  the  church,  or 
if  die  regards  her  interests  as  damaged  by 
these  results  or  by  the  methods  that  are  em 
ployed  in  these  investigations.  1  cannot  ex 
actly  say  that  her  feelings  in  this  matter  have- 
absolutely  no  influence  on  me,  but  1  never  al- 
low such  considerations  to  have  even  the 
slightest  influence  on  my  work.  Indeed,  I  am 
inclined  to  go  even  further,  and  I  regard  this 
as  the  main  matter— namely,  that  I  consider  the 
real  work  of  the  academic  teacher  to  consist 
in  something  that  at  first  sight  must  frighten 
the  church.  Our  real  work  consists,  first  of 
all,  in  the  calling  to  endanger  souls." 

In  explanation  of  this  strong  expres- 
sion Professor  Kriiger  declares  that  uni- 
versity theology  is  bound  to  destroy  the 
traditional  and"  inherited  views  of  the 
theological  student  with  the  object  of 
building  up  upon  these  ruins  a  structure 
that  is  reared  by  scientific  methods  and 
materials.     He  adds : 

"  No  religious  conception  or  idea,  whether  it 
be  found  in  the  Bible  or  in  the  Confessions,  can 
claim  to  be  absolutely  authoritative  for  all 
times,  and  consequently  not  for  our  age.  It 
is  the  calling  of  theological  professors  inten- 
tionally to  shake  their  hearers  in  their  naif 
faith,  to  lead  them  into  doubt,  and  there  are 
those  who  on  this  dangerous  way  are  lost. 
Hence  it  is  our  task  to  endanger  souls." 

This  new  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  abso- 
lute emancipation  of  the  university  the- 
ology from  that  of  the  Church  at  large  in 
Germany,  which  has  been  a  fixed  fact  of 
the  religious  life  of  that  country  ever 
since  the  Apostolicum  controversy  six 
years  ago,  when  the  Apostles'  Creed  was 
to  be  dropped  by  the  Churches  because 
no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  results  of 
scientific  theology,  has  aroused  a  power- 
ful counter  agitation  in  the  ranks  of  the 
ministry  and  laity,  and  has  compelled  the 
Government  to  appoint  certain  positive 
and  conservative  men  to  liberal  faculties 
where  they  were  not  wanted  by  the  other 
members.  Such  professors,  in  response 
to  popular  demand,  have  been  appointed 
to  Bonn,  to  Marburg,  to  Tubingen,  and 
elsewhere.  The  latest  addition  to  these 
ranks  is  Professor  K6ni<r,  now  in  Bonn. 


The  British 
Cabinet" 


The    British    Cabinet    has 
been      reorganized,      with. 


however,  no  changes  of 
great  note.  Lord  Salisbury,  acting,  it  is 
said,  under  positive  orders  of  his  physi- 
cian, withdraws  from  his  Foreign  (  Iffice 
but  retains  the  Premiership  and  assumes 
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the  position  of  Lord  Privy  Seal.  The 
apparent  reason  for  this  is  that  in  with- 
drawing from  the  Foreign  Office  he  gives 
up  his  salary  of  $25,000,  and  there  is  no 
salary  attached  to  the  Premiership.  The 
same  salary  belongs  to  the  Privy  Seal  po- 
sition, while  at  the  same  time  the  duties 
are  slight.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
who  has  been  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
takes  the  Foreign  Office  and  is  himself 
succeeded  in  the  War  Department  by  the 
Right  Hon.  William  Brodrick.  There  is 
u  change  in  the  Home  Department,  Mr. 
Ritchie,  the  present  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  succeeding  Sir  M. 
White  Ridley,  and  Lord  Selborne  is 
made  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  There 
is  comparatively  little  comment  on  these 
different  changes.  Air.  Brodrick  is  wel- 
comed to  the  War  Office  as  a  capable  and 
efficient  organizer,  altho  a  good  many 
affirm  that  the  reformation  needed  in 
that  department  will  never  be  secured 
until  Lord  Kitchener  is  put  in  charge,  on 
the  ground  that  he  is  the  only  man  who 
cares  nothing  for  place  or  title  and  does 
what  he  thinks  right  without  any  refer- 
ence to  the  quality  of  people  who 
may  be  interested  in  his  action.  Mr. 
Brodrick  has  the  advantage  of  consider- 
able experience  in  the  War  Department. 
Jie  was  Financial  Secretary  to  the  War 
( )rfice  for  six  years  and  Under  Secretary 
for  War  for  six  years  longer,  and  since 
1898  has  been  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs.  The  most  of  com- 
ment attaches  to  the  appointment  of  Lord 
Lansdowne  as  Foreign  Secretary  and  is 
for  the  most  part  unfavorable.  This  is 
especially  in  view  of  the  scandals  con- 
nected with  the  department  under  his 
administration,  altho  others  point  to  his 
excellent  administration  both  in  Canada 
and  India  as  indicating  what  he  will  do 
under  different  circumstances.  Lord 
Salisbury  apparently  has  great  faith  in 
him  and  cares  very  little  for  the  criti- 
cisms of  his  conduct  of  the  War  Office. 
Many  look  upon  him  as  purely  an  alter 
ego  to  Lord  Salisbury,  and  believe  that  it 
will  be  a  continuance  of  the  Salisbury 
regime,  the  secretary  simply  registering 
the  policy  which  will  be  guided  by  the 
Premier.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  continuance 
in  the  Colonial  Office  is  accepted  on 
every  hand  as  inevitable,  and  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  campaign  he  appears 
to  have  practically  dropped  out  of  sight. 


_     ..       .       Ihere    appears    to    be    a    re- 
Carlism  in  ,  ,     ~     .. 

.  crudescence    of    Carlism    in 

Spain.  Several  bands  have 
appeared  recently  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Barcelona,  and  there  was  quite  a  conflict 
between  them  and  the  military.  Three 
priests  have  been  arrested  in  the  city, 
their  quarters  searched  and  important 
documents  found,  indicating  that  an  ex- 
tensive movement,  which  had  been 
planned  for  a  couple  of  weeks  later,  had 
broken  out  prematurely.  Elsewhere 
there  are  reports  of  disturbance,  and 
troops  have  been  ordered  to  proceed  to 
Catalonia  at  a  moment's  notice,  while 
prominent  Carlists,  as  General  Solivar, 
the  Duke  of  Solferino  and  others,  have 
been  arrested  or  are  under  surveillance. 
In  one  of  the  attacks  it  was  evidently  the 
purpose  of  the  band  to  seize  the  municipal 
treasury.  The  Madrid  Government  an- 
nounces that  the  movement  is  on  the  de- 
cline, and  is  limited  to  the  mountains  near 
Berga,  where  the  bands  are  already  flee- 
ing before  the  Government  troops.  Paris 
advices,  however,  assert  that  the  bands 
are  more  numerous  than  at  first  an- 
nounced. The  Liberal  and  Republican 
press  declare  that  the  vitality  of  the 
movement  is  due  to  the  freedom  allowed 
the  religious  orders,  and  that  the  lower 
clergy  are  implicated  in  the  movement. 
The  Pope,  however,  has  expressed  his 
disapproval  of  it,  and  urged  obedience  to 
the  Government.  The  disturbances  re- 
sulting from  the  heavy  taxation  are  prob- 
ably at  the  foundation  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion, and  the  recent  changes  in  the  minis- 
try offer  an  opportunity  for  the  expres- 
sion of  hostility.  Altho  General  Weyler 
and  his  party  are,  in  appearance,  cordial 
supporters  of  the  dynasty,  there  is  some 
suspicion  that  they  might  ally  themselves 
with  the  Carlists  should  they  deem  it  for 
their  advantage. 

J* 

Japanese  °ne  of  tlle  most  prominent 
Soldiers  f^cts  brouSht  out  (hiring  the 
disturbances  in  China  has  been 
the  high  character  of  the  Japanese  troops. 
In  the  battle  of  Tientsin,  in  the  march 
to  Peking,  they  led  the  van  and 
bore  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  English 
and  American  officers  are  enthusiastic  in 
their  praise,_  and  say  they  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  soldiers  in  the  allied 
armies  in  endurance,  bravery  and  good 
marksmanship.     In  discipline  they  take 
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ad,  and  in  equipment  arc  fully  on  a 
par  with  others.  Instances  of  individual 
bravery  are  given  on  every  hand.  One 
is  referred  to,  in  which,  after  several  ef- 
forts to  blow  Up  the  gate  of  Tientsin, 
each  of  which  was  foiled  by  the  ability  of 
the  Chinese  to  cut  the  fuse,  a  Japanese  sol- 
dier lighted  it  in  face  of  the  almost  cer- 
tainty of  destruction.  That  he  escaped 
is  no  diminishing  of  his  valor.  But  it  is 
not  only  in  the  ordinary  soldierly  quali- 
ties that  the  Japanese  have  excelled. 
They  have  been  noted  for  their  courtesy 
and  consideration.  The  reports  of  out- 
rages upon  the  Chinese  are  chiefly  against 
the  Russians  and  Germans,  the  Japanese 
figuring  to  only  a  limited  degree  in  them. 
So,  too,  at  home.  Every  opportunity  has 
been  improved  for  courtesy  to  the  foreign 
troops.  Military  hospitals  have  been 
opened  freely  and  the  Japanese  Red 
Cross  Society  has  assisted  wounded  for- 
eigners equally  with  wounded  Japanese. 
So,  too,  those  who  have  found  refuge 
in  Japan  from  the  disturbances  in  China 
have  received  most  cordial  welcome,  and 
in  Nagasaki  the  Governor  and  other 
prominent  officials  and  residents  formed 
themselves  into  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  entertainment  and 
pleasure  for  all  refugees  and  sick  soldiers 
in  that  port.  Large  tents  and  good  dress- 
ing sheds  were  erected,  and  boats  were 
provided  for  an  excursion  each  day. 
Another  association,  calling  itself  "  The 
Welcome  Society,"  assists  travelers  from 
the  West  to  see  the  best  of  Japan,  and 
lias  frequently  extended  valuable  courte- 
sies to  refugees  and  American  soldiers 
from  Manila  as  well  as  from  China.  It 
has  secured  discounts  on  railway  fares, 
provided  good  handbooks,  and  in  many 
ways  made  it  for  the  comfort  and  profit 
of  visitors  to  be  with  them.  The  signifi- 
cance of  all  this  is  increased  by  the  fact 
of  the  very  recent  entrance  of  the  empire 
into  association  with  Western  nations. 
To  many  Japan  is  still  a  pagan  coun- 
try, and  that  fact  emphasizes  the  charac- 
teristics referred  to. 


The  Chines 
Situation 


There  has  been  no  great 
change  in  any  particular  in 
tin  situation  in  China.  The 
punitive  expeditions  oi  the  rowers  con- 
tinue and  are  attended  with  an  unexam- 
pled degree  of  severity.  (  hitrages.  mur- 
ders and  looting  are  rife  on  every  hand, 


and  the  stories  that  come,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  Russian, 
( ierman  and  French  troops,  are  almost 
beyond  belief.  At  Paoting  fu  an  investi- 
gation was  held  as  to  the  persons  respon- 
sible for  the  fearful  outrages  upon  the 
foreigners  there,  and  several  of  the  high. 
Chinese  officials  have  been  condemned  to 
death,  including  the  Governor,  the  pro- 
vincial treasurer  and  the  judge.  The 
execution  of  the  sentence  has  been  put 
into  the  hands  of  General  von  Waldersee, 
Commander-in-Chief.  It  is  reported  that 
the  allies  at  Paoting  fu  destroyed  the  tem- 
ple where  the  missionaries  and  others 
were  imprisoned  prior  to  their  execution, 
also  the  city  wall  and  gate  near  the  place 
of  execution,  and  burned  the  towers,  thus 
disgracing  the  city.  There  has  been  an- 
other expedition  to  the  imperial  tombs, 
and  they  have  been  occupied  by  French, 
(  ierman.  Italian  and  English  troops,  ap- 
parently without  fighting.  In  Peking  it- 
self there  continues  to  be  a  good  deal  of 
looting  in  the  city,  and  everywhere  there 
is  a  condition  of  terrorism  and  devasta- 
tion. The  negotiations  for  peace  remain 
in  status  quo.  The  commission  at  Pe- 
king is  not  yet  entirely  ready  to  act,  and 
the  Chinese  themselves  seem  to  be  uncer- 
tain. There  are  reports  that  the  Viceroy 
of  Xankin,  Liu  Kun  Yi,  and  the  Viceroy 
of  Mankan.  Chang  Chi  Tung,  have  been 
added  to  the  number  of  imperial  commis- 
sioners. The  court  remains  apparently 
at  Singan  fu,  but  in  a  very  dilapidated 
condition.  The  stories  of  the  flight  of 
the  court  indicate  great  demoralization, 
and  the  whole  Government  appears  to  be 
disorganized.  While  recognizing  the 
legitimacy  of  the  credentials  of  the  Chi- 
nese Commisisoners  the  European  Com- 
missioners are  hesitant  about  proceeding 
unless  the  Emperor  at  least  should  return 
to  Peking.  The  Empress  Dowager  is 
not  at  all  willing  to  return,  fearful  lest 
she  will  not  be  protected  by  the  Powers. 
The  Emperor  himself  seems  to  be  uncer- 
tain as  to  his  course.  The  foreign  Gov- 
ernments have  made  the  French  note  the 
basis  of  their  action,  but  certain  forms 
are  still  to  be  gone  through,  so  that  the 
full  arrangements  for  peace  negotiation 
are  not  yel  complete.  The  Anglo-Ger- 
man agreement  has  been  accepted  on 
every  hand,  altho  the  Russian  papers  look 
askance  at  the  last  article,  and  intimate 
that  it  is  scarcely  worthy  oi  their  notice. 


The   Military  Government  of  Manila. 


By   Harold  Martin, 


Representative  of  the  Associated  Press  in  the  Philippines. 


ON  September  first  and  before  these 
words  are  published  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  Commission  will  have 
assumed  the  legislative  control  of  Philip- 
pine affairs.  This  coming  change  may 
briefly  be  defined  as  follows:  On  that 
date  the  Civil  Commission  will  become 
the  legislative  body  of  the  islands,  with 
powers  to  levy  taxes,  and  it  will  alone 
have  power,  by  means  of  appropriation, 
to  disburse  money  from  the  Insular 
Treasury;  it  will  establish  a  judicial  and 
an  educational  system,  and  it  will  pass  all 
laws ;  the  Commission  will  act  in  an 
executive  capacity  in  the  appointment  of 
men  to  fill  all  civil  positions  throughout 
the  archipelago,  and  this  includes  the 
naming  of  judges,  of  officials  of  the  ed- 
ucational department  and  of  the  offi- 
cials, pending  election,  in  municipal  cor- 
porations which  it  will  be  the  business  of 
the  Commission  to  establish.  General 
MacArthur  will  remain  the  executive 
head  of  the  Government,  to  enforce  the 
laws  the  Commission  passes  and  to  con- 
duct the  Government  in  accordance  with 
them  until  such  time  as  the  Commission 
recommends  to  the  President  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Civil  Governor.  The  Com- 
mission will  in  due  time  establish  a  civil 
municipal  Government  for  Manila,  and 
Americans,  foreigners  and  the  more  in- 
telligent element  of  the  Filipinos  here  re- 
siding are  greatly  relieved  at  the  ap- 
proaching prospect  of  an  end  to  mili- 
tary rule  in  the  Philippine  capital. 

The  government  of  Manila  by  the 
army  has  not  been  pleasant  for  the  in- 
habitants of  this  city,  and  I  believe  the 
reason  therefor  to  be  that  the  military 
system  of  municipal  administration 
forces  upon  its  servants  the  appearance 
of  scant  and  even  discourteous  con- 
sideration of  the  legitimate  needs  and  de- 
sires of  the  people  governed.  Civilians, 
be  they  Americans  or  foreigners,  do  not 
enjoy  being  controlled  in  the  arbitrary, 
self-sufficient  and  rigid  manner  in  which 
the  officers  of  a  regiment  are  wont  to  con- 
trol and  mete  out  justice  to  the  men  they 


command.  The  military  system  now  in 
vogue  has  forced  our  officers  to  proceed 
in  the  governing  of  Manila  with  that 
same  mental  attitude  the}-  would  right- 
fully adopt  in  controlling  a  camp  of  men 
who  had  sworn  to  obey  their  orders.  A 
civilian  community  does  not  enjoy  being- 
governed  like  a  regiment,  and  the  fact 
that  army  officers  in  municipal  affairs  are 
accountable  for  their  actions  to  their  su- 
periors only  has  not  been  conducive  to 
the  best  of  feelings  nor  led  these  men  to 
a  too  great  consideration  of  the  wishes 
of  the  people  they  control.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  military  have  always  purposely 
been  inconsiderate  of  the  people  they  gov- 
erned ;  I  think  General  MacArthur  has 
carefully  considered  their  wants,  needs 
and  requests.  The  dissatisfaction  1  re- 
fer to  has  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the 
military  way  of  governing  and  adminis- 
tering the  affairs  of  a  city  is  of  necessity, 
because  of  its  method,  one  calculated  to 
lead  the  people  to  believe  they  are  not  be- 
ing considered.  In  legislating  for  Ma- 
nila it  is  as  necessary  to  act  with  a  show 
of  consideration  and  tact  as  it  is  to  act  at 
all;  an  identical  measure,  if  enacted  dip- 
lomatically and  with  understanding,  will 
carry  a  much  better  effect  than  if  done 
in  the  present  brusque  and  military  way. 
So  civilians  in  Manila  to-day  hopefully 
await  the  Commission  to  bring  them  re- 
lief from  the  hardship  of  military  con- 
trol resulting  from  the  above  set  forth 
conditions. 

As  an  offset  and  excuse  for  these  con- 
ditions it  has  been  argued  by  army  men 
that  we  are  now  in  time  of  war  in  these 
islands,  that  war  measures  must  be  taken 
in  Manila  as  elsewhere,  and  that  war  is 
never  replete  with  pleasant  experiences. 
We  have  been  in  Manila  over  two  years 
and  for  twelve  months  past  there  has 
been  no  reason  nor  collection  of  reasons 
or  circumstances  or  conditions  to  render 
impossible  or  impracticable  the  establish- 
ment of  a  local  civil  administration, 
either  by  Americans  or  Americans  and 
Filipinos,  sustained  by  a  good  and  clean 
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police  force  and  the  whole  backed  by  the 
bayonets  of  onr  troops  should  necessity 
arise. 

The  facts  that  the  present  administra- 
tion of  civil  affairs  by  army  officers  is 
temporary,  that  these  officers  have  known 
they  will  sooner  or  later  be  relieved  in 
their  work  by  a  civil  force,  that  it  can 
safely  be  said  the  majority  of  men  out 
here  look  forward  to  and  desire  the  time 
when  they  can  return  to  the  United 
States,  have  tended  to  bring  little  real 
interest  to  the  work  in  hand  and  results 
have  suffered  in  consequence.  No  one 
can  give  his  best  effort  to  uninteresting 
and  temporary  work,  and  affairs  out  here 
call  for  the  best  effort  of  our  best  men. 
No  matter  how  the  question  is  considered 
at  home,  the  retention  of  these  islands  is 
to-day  unpopular  with  the  majority  of  in- 
dividual Americans  who  must  live  out 
here.  They  put  up  with  the  Philippines 
as  an  unpleasant  feature  of  their  duty, 
hoping  the  while  for  speedy  relief. 

The  Provost-Marshal  of  Manila  is  the 
military  head  of  the  municipality,  and 
the  various  branches  of  the  Provost-Mar- 
shal's department  indicate  what  duties 
our  officers  have  had  to  undertake  in 
municipal  governing.  The  Provost-Mar- 
shal is  Mayor ;  under  him  is  a  Depart- 
ment of  Sanitation,  or  P>oard  of  Health ; 
a  Department  of  Law,  or  Municipal  At- 
torney; a  Department  of  City  Illumina- 
tion ;  a  Department  of  Education  ;  a  Pay- 
master's Department  controlling  the  City 
Treasury  and  all  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments ;  a  Police  Department  and  a  Se- 
cret Service  Bureau ;  a  Department  of 
Inspection,  to  which  are  referred  all  com- 
plaints and  matters  to  be  investigated  for 
preliminary  report ;  the  1  )epartment  of 
the  City  Engineer;  a  Department  of  Li- 
censes, one  of  Public  Charities,  one  of 
Prison  Records,  a  Street  Cleaning  and 
Disinfecting  and  Eire  Department,  and  I 
believe  that  is  all.  The  Department  of 
Internal  Revenue  is  insular  as  well  as 
municipal,  and  has  eighty-five  subde- 
partments  throughout  the  islands.  The 
Post  Office  is  under  a  civilian  head  and 
is  subject  to  the  indirect  control  of  the 
military  authorities.  This  list  gives  some 
idea  of  the  component  parts  of  the  old 
Spanish  system  of  city  government  taken 
up  and  administered  by  the  army.  Our 
officers  haw  to  do  many  things  outside 
of    what    reasonably    may    be    expected 


from  a  soldier,  and  in  most  cases  these 
unexpected  duties  have  been  well  per- 
formed. When  speaking  of  the  civil 
work  our  officers  have  undertaken,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  have 
always  acted  under  superior  orders  and 
that  the  military  system  and  method  of 
doing  things  is  hard  and  fast  .and  must 
be  followed ;  the  system  and  method  are 
both  inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  to 
commerce  and  business,  yet  they  arc  the 
only  ones  the  army  may  use. 

1  have  written  of  a  very  general  dis- 
content with  the  military  Government  of 
Manila  because  this  Government  was  mil- 
itary in  its  severity,  brusqueness  and  ap- 
parent lack  of  consideration.  Incom- 
petence, bungling,  corruption,  grievous 
mistakes  and  general  delay  arc  other  fea- 
tures of  administration  which  have  added 
to  the  existing  measure  of  dissatisfaction. 
In  this  respect  the  most  flagrant  exam- 
ples, and  consequently  the  easiest  to  get 
evidence  on,  are  to  be  found  in  the  native 
police  and  the  native  courts,  the  Custom 
House  and  the  matter  of  harbor  trans- 
portation and  lighterage  and  the  man- 
agement of  the  Manila-Dagupan  Rail- 
road. 

As  I  have  before  said,  the  fact  that 
those  army  officers  and  civilians  to-day 
administering  the  several  city  depart- 
ments arc  accountable  to  the  military 
authority  alone  makes  it  impossible  for 
the  community  at  large  to  learn  what  is 
being  done  in  any  branch  of  municipal 
work.  The  taxpayers  of  this  city  have 
not  even  the  slim  satisfaction  of  knowing 
what  is  done  with  the  money  they  arc 
continually  paying  into  American  coffers. 
If  the  community  of  Manila  were  given 
an  accounting  as  to  the  disposition  of  in- 
sular funds,  if  the  authorities  would  con- 
descend to  give  the  people  a  budget  set 
ting  forth  what  moneys  had  been  col- 
lected by  taxation,  license  fees  and  cus- 
tom imposts,  there  would  follow  some 
light  on  the  interior  workings  of  the  gov- 
erning authority  and  the  taxpaying  peo- 
ple would  be  pleased.  To-day  they  sa) 
we  have  been  drawing  revenue  from  the 
islands  and  this  city  for  two  years,  and 
they  who  pay  this  revenue  have  no  idea 
what  is  done  with  their  money.  And 
they  arc  beginning  to  question  the  mat 
ter  among  themselves  and  to  wonder  al 
the  attitude  of  secrecy  and  mystery  main- 
tained on  this  question  by  the  authorities. 
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The  doings  of  his  superior  officer  are  of 
no  concern  to  the  soldier,  but  the  doings 
of  the  administrators  of  a  community  are 
of  decided  concern  to  the  community  ad- 
ministered. If  the  people  were  given  a 
balance  sheet  of  insular  funds  they  could 
determine  to  their  own  satisfaction 
whether  any  of  this  money  had  been  ill 
spent.  The  fact  that  no  such  accounting 
lias  been  made  has  thrown  several  city 
departments  directlv  or  indirectly  open 
to  continued  criticism;  were  the  desired 
balance  sheet  given  to  the  public  the 
charges  of  corruption  to-day  made  by 
many  might  then  be  impossible  to  sus- 
tain. 

The  native  police  force  of  Manila  com- 
prises 478  Filipinos,  including  officers, 
and  they  are  notoriously  corrupt  in  that 
they  accept  money  to  protect  criminals  and 
law  breakers.  Gambling  is  an  apparent- 
ly inborn  instinct  to  every  Filipino,  and 
rambling  is  against  Manila's  laws.  Yet 
gambling  goes  on  all  over  the  city  and 
there  are  scores  of  gamblers  ready  to 
swear  to  having  paid  the  police  for  pro- 
tection, if  they,  in  turn,  be  protected  from 
subsequent  police  retaliation.  Filipino 
and  Spanish  clubs  where  gambling  is 
the  principal  pastime  exist  openly,  and 
Chinamen  run  innumerable  fantan 
games,  while  policemen  patrol  the  streets 
outside  their  dens.  A  captain  of  native 
police,  recently  assassinated  in  Manila,  is 
openly  alleged  to  have  had  no  other 
source  of  income  except  his  modest  sal- 
ary; yet  he  lived  in  great  affluence  and 
style,  kept  a  stable  full  of  horses  and 
more  than  one  mistress  and  was  able  to 
lose  several  thousand  dollars  at  play  in 
one  night.  Here  is  an  authentic  example 
of  this  captain's  methods ;  he  permitted  a 
certain  native  to  run  a  gambling  house 
for  eight  dollars  a  day,  but  soon  raised 
the  price  of  protection  to  fifteen  dollars ; 
the  gambler  declared  there  was  no  money 
in  the  job  at  the  price  and  discontinued 
his  game  and  his  payments.  Later  the 
captain  raided  the  supposed  game  and 
was  deeply  chagrined  to  find  the  ex- 
gambler  and  three  friends  seated  around 
a  bottle  of  beer,  listening  to  music,  and 
no  signs  of  gambling.  The  captain  per- 
ceived a  profitless  night's  work,  but,  be- 
ing rich  in  expedient,  he  forced  the  four 
men  present  to  empty  their  pockets  to 
him,  and  he  thereby  carried  away  a  hun- 
dred and  fiftv  dollars.     The  next  morn- 


ing he  turned  in  to  the  proper  authority 
thirty  dollars  as  confiscated  by  his  men 
at  a  gambling  game.  Complaint  against 
the  captain  was  immediately  made  and 
substantiated  by  very  good  evidence,  but 
the  matter  was  pigeonholed  and  no  ac- 
tion taken.  Charges  of  gross  corruption 
and  malfeasance  in  office  were  placed 
against  this  police  captain  by  an  Ameri- 
can army  officer,  at  that  time  acting  as 
Judge  of  the  Inferior  Provost  Courts ; 
these  charges  were  also  pigeonholed,  and 
the  officer  preferring  them  was  trans- 
ferred to  another  field  of  duty,  where  he 
could  not  prove  so  troublesome.  The 
captain  in  question  was,  among  other 
things,  a  most  valuable  and  efficient  of- 
ficer and  could  ill  be  spared  from  his 
work.  Yet  his  continued  presence  in 
American  employ  was  a  daily  example 
of  corruption  under  the  American  ad- 
ministration of  the  city  and  had  its  con- 
sequent bad  influence  upon  the  balance 
of  the  police  force  and  upon  the  inhab- 
itants of  Manila  at  large. 

Closely  allied  to  tfee  police  force  in 
methods  of  extortion  are  the  native  in- 
ferior courts,  administered  by  four  Fil- 
ipino justices  of  the  peace.  The  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  this  local 
judiciary  has  been  carefully  supervised 
by  the  Secretary  to  the  Military  Gov- 
ernor, who  at  one  time  had  much  faith  in 
their  honesty  and  efficiency.  But  to-day 
they  have  fallen  into  disrepute — one  of 
their  number  has  been  removed  from  of- 
fice under  criminal  proceedings  which 
may  eventually  bring  him  to  prison.  All 
four  justices  are  notoriously  corrupt.  Ac- 
cording to  the  system  of  bookkeeping 
and  checks  prevailing  in  the  Provost- 
Marshal's  office  in  Manila,  these  judges 
should  send  in  daily  to  the  proper  desig- 
nated American  authority  all  fines  col- 
lected by  them  in  their  courts,  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  together  the  four  justices 
collect  five  thousand  dollars,  Mexican, 
in  fines  each  month.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
these  native  judges  send  in  less  than  a 
hundred  dollars  each  month  and  divert 
the  balance  of  their  collections  to  their 
own  uses.  This  has  been  going  on  for 
months  past.  There  is  evidence,  and 
plenty  of  it,  that  these  judges  are  in  the 
habit  of  compromising  with  petty  offend- 
ers without  trial  by  taking  money  from 
them  in  exchange  for  their  freedom.  It 
is  a  further  well  known  fact  that  during 
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a  period  of  eight  months  59  prisoners, 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  by  these  na- 
tive judges,  were  started  from  the  court 
rooms  to  the  prison  and  never  arrived 
there.  They  were  in  charge  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  in  some  cases,  and  of  native 
policemen  in  others ;  they  were  not  killed 
en  route,  but  they  were  given  their  free- 
dom in  exchange  for  cash,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  checks  was  at  that  time  so  imper- 
fect that  their  non-arrival  at  the  prison 
was  not  officially  noticed  until  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  matter  was  made.  Cases 
wherein  trial  has  long  been  delayed  with- 
out cause  before  these  courts  are  com- 
mon and  the  local  press  are  continually 
citing  examples  of  the  farcical  methods, 
corruption  and  unjust  decisions  of  these 
native  judges.  The  facts  1  have  stated 
above  have  long  been  known  to  the  mili- 
tary authorities,  both  to  General  Otis  and 
to  General  MacArthur,  yet  neither  has 
ever  taken  effective  steps  to  remedy  this 
evil,  which  so  directly  affects  the  common 
people,  and  the  continuance  of  which 
tends  daily  to  dissatisfy  the  thinking  ele- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  Manila  with 
the  military  administration,  as  well  as  to 
shatter  their  belief  in  our  much  heralded 
clean  and  good  government.  And  in  this 
latter  result  lies  the  deplorable  effect  of 
corruption  and  maladministration.  We 
do  not  talk  the  Tagalog  tongue ;  few  of 
the  natives  talk  Spanish  well,  and  the  ma- 
jority not  at  all,  so  we  get  no  close  con- 
tact nor  understanding  with  them  and 
we  fail  to  realize  how  closely  the  com- 
mon people  watch  each  and  every  one  of 
our  official  actions  and  draw  their  own 
conclusions  therefrom.  We  have  cried 
to  them :  "  We  will  give  you  a  clean  and 
good  government  "  until  the  words  are 
become  a  habit  and  we  can  hardly  speak 
officially  without  using  them.  Yet  the 
two  branches  of  the  municipal  adminis- 
tration of  this  city  that  most  directly 
reach  and  touch  the  common  people  are 
wofully  corrupt,  incompetent  and  dishon- 
est, and  the  result  of  the  contrast  which 
is  thereby  forced  to  the  minds  of  super- 
stitious and  unreasonable  natives,  none 
too  well  disposed  toward  us  at  best,  is  al- 
most disastrous  to  the  great  work  of  win- 
ning the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
Filipinos. 

The  matter  of  unloading  vessels  in 
Manila  Bay,  and  that  of  imposts  on  im- 
ports, affect  every  merchant  in  town,  and 


through  them  the  consumers  of  what 
these  merchants  handle  for  sale.  The  in- 
competence which  is  manifest  in  the  do- 
ings of  the  men  who  administer  the  Cus- 
tom House  and  control  the  unloading  of 
ships  in  the  harbor,  due  partly  to  their 
lack  of  business  ability  and  understand- 
ing and  partly  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
their  work  according  to  army  rules 
and  regulations,  has  resulted  in  shippers 
very  materially  increasing  freight  rates 
to  Manila  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  losses  incurred  by  their  vessels 
while  in  this  port  because  of  the  endless 
and  incalculable  delays  in  getting  mer- 
chandise from  ship  to  shore.  In  support 
of  this  statement  I  will  cite  one  instance : 
The  steamer  freight  rate  on  a  can  of  ker- 
osene oil  from  New  York  to  Manila  has 
gone  from  thirty  cents  to  eighty  cents, 
gold,  within  two  months ;  the  same  rate 
by  sailing  vessel  for  the  same  case  of  oil 
has  risen  ten  cents,  gold,  also  within  two 
months,  which  latter  increase  advances 
the  cost  of  getting  a  small  ship  load  of  oil 
out  here  by  $6,000,  gold.  These  rates 
are  advanced  because  shippers  know  by 
experience  what  to  expect  at  Manila,  and 
I  think  it  constitutes  the  strongest  kind 
of  a  condensed  arraignment  against  the 
administration  of  this  port.  And  the 
consumers  pay  to  merchants  and  ship- 
pers the  cost  of  this  increase  in  transpor- 
tation. 

Such  conditions  here  at  Manila  arise 
from  a  variety  of  reasons :  from  the  end- 
les  swirl  of  red  tape  with  which  the  mili- 
tary have  to  surround  their  dealings  with 
business  men,  details  of  which  would 
cover  pages,  and  in  my  note  books  I  have 
dozens  of  examples  which  brevity  pre- 
vents my  using.  Also  from  the  fact  that 
we  are  proceeding  in  custom  and  harbor 
matters  under  former  Spanish  rules,  con- 
fused by  the  application  of  army  regula- 
tions. The  Spanish  rules  were  good  and 
adequate  for  the  conditions  existing  when 
the}'  were  framed,  but  to-day,  in  view  of 
the  new  and  greater  requirements,  they 
are  a  distinct  hindrance  to  commerce. 
There  are  not  nearly  enough  lighters  for 
unloading  purposes  in  the  bay,  and  the 
customs  warehouses  have,  up  to  this 
present  month,  been  utterly  inadequate. 
Government  property,  material  and  store- 
take  precedence  in  transportation  over  all 
individual  interests,  and  hero  commerce 
again  gets  the  small  end  of  it.  The  rent- 
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al  of  lighters  is  abnormally  high,  and  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  facilities  for  unload- 
ing, they  are  often  kept  waiting  in  front 
of  the  Government  custom  warehouses 
for  weeks  at  a  time  for  chances  to  dis- 
charge their  cargoes.  I  know  of  one 
steamer  with  eight  hundred  tons  of 
freight  to  unload  at  Manila  being  kept 
here  nineteen  days  to  do  it,  demurrage 
piling  up  at  the  rate  of  $350,  gold,  a  day ; 
I  know  of  another  consignment  of  goods 
which  arrived  here  June  16th  and  only 
got  into  the  Custom  House  on  July  14th. 

In  short,  an  inadequate  system,  poor 
facilities,  red  tape,  a  necessary  observ- 
ance of  army  rules  and  a  resultant  lack 
of  consideration  of  commercial  needs  and 
p-eneral  mismanagement  of  the  port  have 
brought  about  these  increased  freight 
rates  to  Manila.  When  I  speak  of  in- 
competence and  mismanagement  I  make 
no  personal  reference  to  the  men  to-day 
in  charge  of  the  customs  and  harbor 
transportation ;  I  know  they  are  work- 
ing hard  and  doing  all  they  can  to  help 
matters  and  that  they  must  obey  su- 
perior orders  and  observe  regulations. 
The  incompetence  and  mismanagement 
are  seen  when  it  is  realized  that  we  have 
been  here  two  years  and  have  yet  done 
so  little  to  improve  conditions  along  the 
water  front.  And  the  fact  that  for  two 
years  we  have  been  collecting  a  high 
Spanish  tax  on  all  goods  entering  Ma- 
nila, to  be  devoted  to  improving  harbor 
facilities,  and  have  done  practically  noth- 
ing with  the  very  large  sum  of  money 
thus  derived,  does  not  add  to  the  content 
of  the  taxpaying  community. 

When  speaking  of  custom  imports  and 
tariff  one  can  easily  drift  into  a  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  the  Philippines  are 
a  part  of  the  United  States,  whether  the 
constitution  follows  the  flag,  whether 
American  goods  should  be  taxed  or  free 
of  duty  at  this  port, and  so  on,  ad  infinitum. 
I  think  it  sufficient  to  say  in  this  respect 
that  the  duties  on  all  imports  into  Ma- 
nila are  comparatively  high.  Here  is  an 
extreme  example :  A  case  of  canned  to- 
matoes goes  into  the  Custom  House  cost- 
ing $3. SO,  Mexican,  freights  paid  to  Ma- 
nila. The  Custom  House  values  the  case 
at  $24,  on  a  basis  of  one  dollar  for  each 
kilo  of  weight,  and  begins  by  charging 
20  per  cent,  of  this  valuation,  or  $4.80,  as 
a  specific  dutv  on  canned  tomatoes ;  then 
10  per  cent,  of  the  specific  duty,  or  48 


cents,  for  harbor  charges ;  then  8  per 
cent,  of  the  valuation  of  $24,  or  $1.92, 
for  commercial  improvement,  and  then 
25  cents  as  a  landing  charge  and  for 
conduction.  The  $3.50  case  of  tomatoes 
is  now  worth  $11  in  Manila,  or  an  in- 
crease of  215  per  cent.,  and  the  consumer 
pays  this  advance  to  the  merchant.  A 
few  months  ago  it  took  an  importer  from 
two  to  four  weeks  to  get  a  consignment 
of  goods  through  the  Custom  House 
(this  in  addition  to  the  delay  in  getting 
the  same  goods  from  ship  to  shore),  but 
I  am  to-day  assured  that,  owing  to  the  in- 
creased facilities  of  new  warehouses, 
merchandise  is  now  dispatched  by  the 
Government  in  a  week  or  ten  days. 

Looking  over  my  note  books  I  find  rec- 
ords of  several  other  matters  that  could 
well  go  into  this  article.  I  will  briefly 
refer  to  a  few  of  them.  Taxpayers  are 
wondering  why  a  big  cold  storage  plant 
for  army  use,  now  in  course  of  construc- 
tion at  Manila,  should  be  paid  for  out  of 
Philippine  funds. 

There  has  been  much  complaint  of  the 
department  of  the  city  Veterinary  Bu- 
reau, which  also  controls  the  quarantin- 
ing and  slaughtering  of  cattle.  A  man 
who  until  lately,  was  head  of  this  depart- 
ment has  been  tried  in  the  Superior  Pro- 
vost Court  indirectly  charged  with  com- 
plicity in  a  dishonest  horse  deal ;  the  court 
acquitted  him,  but  the  man  in  question  al- 
most immediately  left  the  islands. 

Perhaps  the  most  profitable  of  the 
smaller  municipal  industries  is  the 
slaughter  house.  It  costs  the  city  $13,- 
000,  Mexican,  a  year  to  operate  this  in- 
stitution, which  takes  in  by  slaughter  fees 
$91,000  a  year.  Here  is  an  unreasonable 
profit  of  600  per  cent,  levied  on  a  neces- 
sity of  daily  life — namely,  the  consump- 
tion of  meat. 

The  Board  of  Health  started  a  crusade 
against  the  manufacturers  of  adulterated 
and  impure  liquors  ;  every  distillery  in  the 
city  with  the  exception  of  one  was  closed 
up  and  the  owners  disciplined.  The  dis- 
tiller whose  business  was  not  molested 
is  almost  as  prime  a  favorite  with  the 
powers  that  be  to-day  as  he  was  with  the 
former  Otis  regime,  and  the  fact  that  he 
was  allowed  to  run  his  distillery  night 
and  day,  thus  making  large  profits  while 
his  competitors  were  forced  by  the  au- 
thorities to  be  idle,  created  much  discon- 
tent.    No  one  ever  advanced  the  argu 
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ment  that  the  favored  man's  liquors  were 
better  or  purer  than  any  one's  else,  and  it 
was  only  by  constant  and  persistent  ref- 
erence to  the  fact  that  the  military  Gov- 
ernment was  showing  favoritism  that 
the  counsel  for  the  manufacturers  of  ob- 
jectionable liquors  obtained  for  his  clients 
a  modified  and  reasonable  sentence.  The 
officer  on  the  Board  of  Health  who  en- 
ergetically conducted  the  prosecutions 
against  these  distillers,  and  who  wanted 
no  distinctions  made  between  A  and  B, 
has  since  been  relieved  from  duty  and 
sent  home. 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  Manila-Dagupan  Railroad 
when  in  military  hands.  This  is  an  old 
story,  however,  as  several  months  ago 
this  railroad  was  handed  back  to  the 
owners,  who  now  operate  it.  The  rail- 
road was  not  well  managed,  and  was  a 
fruitful  source  of  incomes,  small  and 
large,  to  the  Americans  directly  con- 
nected  with   its   operation. 

Charges  have  been  made  against  the 
administration  of  the  Manila  Department 
of  Licenses.  I  believe  these  charges  were 
filed  first  at  Washington,  and  from 
Washington  they  were  referred  to  the 
Military  Governor  here,  and  by  this  last 
authority  they  were  forwarded  to  the 
office  of  the  Provost-Marshal.  This 
was  several  months  ago  and  there  has 
yet  been  no  investigation  into  the  depart- 
ment in  question. 

All  these  things,  familiar  to  the  people 
of  this  city,  tend  to  create  dissatisfaction 
with  American  rule,  and  a  certain  class 
of  Filipinos  are  not  slow  to  fasten  upon 


each  and  every  mistake  our  authorities 
have  made  and  use  it  to  discredit,  among 
their  countrymen,  our  efforts  toward  our 
much  talked  of  good  and  clean  govern- 
ment. A  collection  of  facts  like  these 
here  set  down  constitute  a  powerful  fea- 
ture of  agitation  against  our  control,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  Filipinos  smart 
enough  and  vindictive  enough  to  use 
them  for  all  there  is  in  them. 

And  in  view  of  the  foregoing,  Manila 
looks  forward  hopefully  to  what  the 
Commission  may  do  in  this  matter.  The 
Commission  will  probably  first  establish 
municipalities  in  cities  other  than  Manila, 
and  later  bring  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ence thus  gained  to  the  bigger  problem 
of  the  Philippine  capital. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Civil  Com- 
mission to  establish  an  excellent,  effective 
and  honest  Civil  Service  in  these  islands, 
and  such  a  service  will  greatly  aid  the 
Commission  in  their  most  important 
work  of  inaugurating  a  good  municipal 
government  in  Manila.  The  heads  of 
the  various  municipal  departments  will 
eventuallv  be  drawn  from  this  new  civil 
corps.  No  good  man  will  take  up  a  de- 
partment of  city  work  without  learning 
how  that  department  has  been  run  in  the 
past  and  how  it  is  being  administered  at 
the  time  he  assumes  control.  When  the 
city  departments  do  pass  from  military 
to  civil  control  there  will  probably  follow, 
as  a  result  of  the  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bility by  new  men,  public  understanding 
and  light  on  how  the  army  has  adminis- 
tered the  municipality  of  Manila. 

Manila,  Philippine  Islands, 


After    the    Life    Battle 

By  Mabel  Leta  Eaton. 


DO  vou  think  that  I   fear  you,   Goodman 
Death? 
Then,  Sire,  you  do  not  know, 
For   your   grim   white   face,   and   your   frosty 
breath 
And  your  dark  eyes  browed  with  snow 
Bring  naught  to  me  but  a  signal  of  love. 
My  Father  sent  you,  He  dwelleth  above, 
And  I  am  ready  to  go. 


The  battle  is  over,  and  we  have  won. 

Perhaps  you  did  not  know 
That  just  to-night  the  setting  sun 
Saw  the  turning  of  the  foe. 

If  you  had  come  in  the  thick  of  the  tray. 
I  might  not  have  wanted  to  turn  away; 
Now  I  am  ready  to  go. 


Please  steady  me  into  your  little  boat. 

Your  arm, — yes,  thank  you,  there. 
I  think  when  we  are  well  afloat 
I'll  sleep,  if  you  do  not  care. 
If  I'm  not  awake  when  we  reach  the  shore, 
Tell  Father  I  stayed  'till  the  battle  was  o'er 
And  tried  to  do  my  share. 
New  Vokk-  Citv. 


Good    Times    for    Prophets. 

By  Andrew  Lang. 


OF  old    the  Prophets  prophesied  at 
their  peril,  and  had  a  task  far  in- 
deed from  lucrative.    Those  who 
"  prophesied  smooth  things,"  to  be  sure, 
prospered  while  the  sun  shone.     But  the 
sun  never  shines  permanently ;    Cassan- 
dra, in  the  long  run,  was  justified;    tho 
the   odds    did    seem    to   be   against   the 
Greeks  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  remote  from 
their  base    and   depending   for   supplies 
on  a  hostile  country.   It  is  certainly  safest 
to   be   a   predicter    of    misfortune ;   tho, 
as  was  said,  the  mission  is  not  popular 
or  remunerative.    But  here  I  am  writing 
not  so  much  of  actual  vaticination    and 
forecasting  of  events    as  with  the  pro- 
phetic habit  of  denouncing  sins,  especial- 
ly national  offenses.     Of  these,  in  our 
imperfect    condition,    there    are    always 
plenty  ;  there  is  no  lack  of  topics.    I  my- 
self could  thunder  against  quite  a  crowd 
of  sins,  all  of  them  highly  distressing  to 
persons  of  moderate  culture.     Now,  in 
the  remote  years  before  1830   or  there- 
abouts, the  prophet  who  told  his  nation 
about   their   misdeeds   was   liable   to   be 
stoned  or  otherwise  maltreated.     Indeed, 
even  now,  I  am  not  certain  that  this  kind 
of  preacher  would  be  a  popular  and  suc- 
cessful  character   in   civilized   countries. 
For  example,  there  is  M.  Zola.    Being  a 
successful  novelist,  he  naturally  ascended 
the  mountain   and  told  the  French  what 
he  conceived  to  be  disagreeable  truths. 
Truths  or  not,  they  were  disagreeable, 
and  citizens  went  about  entreating  the 
public  to  spit  upon  M.  Zola.     It  became 
desirable  for  him  to  seek  foreign  shores, 
and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  even  found 
refuge  in  brutal  and  perfidious  Albion. 
One  of  the  amenities  of  American  life 
and  literature  seems  to  be  the  absence  of 
amateur  prophets.   Even  novelists  do  not 
appear    to    flourish    on    attacking    the 
morals  and  manners  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens ;  at  least  I  can  think  of  no  popular 
American  writer  who  at  present,  persist- 
ently and  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  accuses 
and    arraigns   the   institutions,   manners 
and  political  and  municipal  activities  of 
the  .States.    To  be  sure  criticism  has  been 
amply  provided  by  foreign  observers. 


In  England  (or  Great  Britain)  and, 
if  I  am  not  greatly  misled,  in  England 
alone,  does  the  accuser  of  his  brethren 
make  a  good  thing  out  of  his  accusations. 
Profitable  prophecy  began  with  Mr.  Car- 
lyle.  He  scolded  us  in  many  volumes, 
with  a  wealth  of  invective  only  equaled 
by  his  countryman,  John  Knox.  The 
more  he  inveighed  the  more  he  prospered 
and  was  held  in  honor.  In  ancient  Pales- 
tine he  would  have  been  thrown  into  a 
fetid  dungeon  and  possibly  decapitated 
or  sawn  asunder ;  in  England  he  received 
the  "  caresses  of  the  great,"  and,  I  dare- 
say, might  have  had  a  peerage  if  he  liked. 
Then  there  was  Mr.  Thackeray.  I  have 
never  regarded  him  as  exactly  a  prophet 
myself,  for  he  had  a  sense  of  humor  and 
was  amusing.  But  Miss  Bronte  pro- 
claimed him  a  prophet  and  compared  him 
to  Micaiah,I  think, or  was  it  Amos?  while 
he  likened  the  seeress  of  Vilette  to 
Jeanne  d'Arc,  of  all  people.  Next  came 
Mr.  Ruskin,  who  certainly  did  not  spare 
our  offenses,  but  lashed  us  again,  like 
Titus  Oates,  on  the  unhealed  sores  of 
Mr.  Carlyle's  scourge. 

In  fact,  we  Britons  run  the  gauntlet 
daily,  being  flogged  from  Newgate  to 
Tyburn  regularly,  by  lay  prophets,  over 
and  above  all  that  the  clergy  inflict.  Is 
it  to  our  credit  that  we  seem  rather  to 
like  it,  and  eagerly  purchase  the  works 
of  our  chastisers?  We  do  not  stone,  still. 
less  do  we  combine  (as  in  the  French 
phrase)  to  spit  together  on  our  prophets. 
Nay,  their  royalties  are  a  matter  of  envy 
to  us  poor  literary  persons,  who  remain 
placid  and  civil,  lifting  not  up  our  voices 
against  our  neighbors,  persons  quite  as 
moral,  it  may  be,  as  ourselves.  We  at 
least  are  conscious  of  being  sinners,  a 
consciousness  usually  absent  in  the 
prophets  of  the  hour.  For  example  there 
is  Mr.  Hall  Caine ;  how  he  did  birch  the 
world  and  the  Church,  the  clergy  and 
the  hospital  nurses,  and  the  wicked  aris- 
tocracy, of  whose  abandoned  habits,  to 
be  sure,  he  displayed  a  laudable  igno- 
rance. The  public  eagerly  purchased  his 
"Christian"  (rather  a  roaring  and  un- 
taught kind  of  evangelist)  ;  and  now  the 
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public  as  freely  consumes  Miss  Corelli's 
arraignment  of  the  Churches  in  general, 
from  that  of  Rome  to  the  Auld  Lichts,  I 
suppose.  The  old  Scotch  woman,  hear- 
ing from  her  daughter  that  the  sermon 
had  been  about  the  Scarlet  Woman,  ex- 
claimed, "  Is  that  hizzy  still  on  the  ran- 
dan? She  was  carrying  on  sair  when  I 
was  a  lassie."  She  is  likely  to  "  carry 
on,"  even  in  face  of  the  thunders  of  Miss 
Corelli — a  Sibyl  come  to  judgment. 
Even  a  personal  attack  on  the  Pope  (who 
is  generally  believed  to  be  an  amiable  and 
learned  if  deeply  mistaken  Pontiff)  is 
not  likely  to  convert  a  clergyman  of  his 
years,  tho  we  ought  to  hope  for  the 
best.  The  melancholy  fact  is  that  scold- 
ing, whether  in  the  sweet  and  low  accents 
of  Miss  Corelli  or  in  the  masculine  bass 
of  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  but  seldom  converts 
anybody.  Is  there  a  snob  the  less  for 
all  that  Thackeray  has  written,  or  one 
"  self-made  man  "  the  less  for  all  the 
sarcasm  of  Mr.  Ruskin?  Two  or  three 
years  have  passed  since  "  The  Christian  " 
had  its  run,  and  I  grieve  to  say  that  I  do 
not  observe  a  trace  of  amelioration.  We 
may  be  improved,  but  not  by  being 
scolded. 

Take  the  case  of  that  abandoned  sex 
which  votes,  fights,  drives  omnibuses, 
tills  the  soil,  builds  the  houses,  occupies 
most  pulpits  and  edits  most  newspapers : 
I  mean  Man.  For  a  century  Woman  has 
been  playing  the  Prophet  to  Man.  Even 
now  Ouida  styles  Man  "  a  rapacious  and 
insatiable  brute,"  and  Miss  Corelli  does 
not  hide  her  opinion  that  he  is  some- 
times a  mean,  jealous,  "  low-down  "  rep- 
tile, who  stabs  a  poor  heroine  because 
she  is  a  consummate  painter.  Is  this 
kind,  is  it  even  just?  Are  we  jealous  of 
Sappho's  fame,  do  we  envy  Miss  Austen, 
by  reason  of  their  genius?  Certainly  we 
only  wish  that  more  ladies  were  their 
equals ;  surpassed  the  Lesbian  and  the 
Hampshire  spinsters  can  never  be.  Man, 
decidedly,  taken  as  a  sex,  will  not  im- 
prove under  this  kind  of  prophetic  treat- 
ment. He  needs  encouragement,  poor, 
misguided  fellow :  be  would  brighten  un- 
der gentle  handling.  Don't  saw  his 
mouth,  Miss  Corelli;  do  not  ride  him  on 
tbe  curb.  Surely  that  sex  has  chivalrous 
qualities  which  purchases  millions  (it  is 
probably     millions)    of     "  The     Master 


Christian,"  and  which  actually  is  re- 
deemed by  the  existence  of  a  brother 
prophet,  ct  cantarc  par,  et  responderc 
paratus,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine. 
Sad  it  is  that  there  should  be  strife  be- 
tween two  laureled  heads — if  the  ancient 
seers,  Apollo's  sons  and  daughters,  wore 
laurel,  as  I  incline  to  think  they  did.  As 
prophets  they  ought  not  to  be  jealous  of 
success  in  the  profession. 

Meanwhile  success  they  have,  these 
vaticinators  at  six  shillings  a  volume. 
The  more  they  denounce  us  as  men  and 
brutes  the  more  we  pay  for  the  privilege 
of  the  lash  and  overlook  little  errors  in 
common  facts  and  common  knowledge 
of  language.  Are  we  merely  slavish,  or 
are  we  absurdly  good-humored?  It  is 
for  foreign  nations  to  decide,  for  we  are 
certainly  unique  in  our  treatment  of  our 
prophets,  and  even  of  other  people's 
prophets,  for  Ibsen  probably  is  a 
prophet  in  his  way.  A  parallel  to  the 
popularity  of  amateur  prophets  among 
us  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  success 
long  ago  of  preachers  who  gave  their  au- 
diences the  very  scantiest  grounds  of 
hope.  Parishioners  liked  it,  for  some 
reason  deeply  based  in  human  nature. 
But  as  no  mortal  was  a  penny  the  worse 
for  the  curses  of  the  prelate  of  Rheims 
(except  the  jackdaw),  so  nobody  seems 
to  be  a  penny  the  better  for  the  thunders 
of  Ouida  and  Miss  Corelli  and  the  other 
authors  of  prophetic  romances.  It  is  ar- 
gued that  they  are  unlettered  and  inac- 
curate writers,  but  that  ought  by  no 
means  to  interfere  with  their  success  as 
Reformers.  The  defect,  however,  does 
provide  a  handle  to  mere  worldlings,  tho 
their  influence  and  puny  protests  by  no 
means  interfere  with  the  more  tangible 
and  ponderable  results.  How  can  I,  for 
example,  convert  the  fair  lady  who  told 
me  that  she  could  not  read  Dickens  but 
doted  on  the  author  of  "  The  Mighty 
Atom?  "  I  cannot  convert,  nor  even  un- 
derstand her.  in  matters  of  literarv  taste ; 
I  am  no  prophet  of  the  opposition  to 
prophesy  against  inspired  seers  and  seer- 
esses.  "  Bitterly  weeping  I  turned 
away  "  from  the  lady  whom  T  was  com- 
pelled to  regard  (where  appreciation  of 
novels  was  concerned)  as  involved  in 
what  the  Church  tolerantly  styles  "  In- 
vincible Ignorance." 

London,  England. 


The    Boers    as    Organizers 


By  Arthur  Lynch. 


Colonel  of  the  Second  Irish  Brigade  of  the  Boer  Army. 


SINCE  my  arrival  in  America  I  have 
been  often  questioned  on  certain 
features  of  the  Boer  campaign.  A 
New  York  editor,  for  instance,  said  to 
me,  "  We  have  heard  all  about  the  bat- 
tles, and  the  capture  of  guns,  and  the 
number  of  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
relief  of  Ladysmith,  and  the  entry  into 
Pretoria ;  but  we  are  like  spectators  look- 
ing at  a  marionette  show,  without  know- 
ing the  mechanism.  What  was  behind 
the  Boer  army  ?  What  was  the  secret  of 
that  great  mobility?  How  did  they  get 
supplies,  or,  did  they  get  supplies  ?  How 
is  it  that  they  escaped  disease,  while  the 
English  were  dying  by  hundreds  ?  How 
did  they  make  trenches,  if  any  ?  In  short, 
how  were  the  preparations  made  that 
backed  up  the  actual  fighting?  How 
did  they  do  it?  " 

I  could  give  a  general  answer  at  once 
in  a  word — the  same  word  by  which  a 
great  English  painter  replied  when  he 
was  asked  with  what  he  mixed  his  colors 
— "  Brains  !  " 

Yes,  the  Boers  displayed  in  the  work 
of  organization  brain-power  of  a  high 
caliber,  and  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in 
the  actual  tactics  of  fighting  I  venture 
to  think  that  they  were  considerably  su- 
perior to  the  people  who  had  come  to 
teach  them  civilization,  and  incidentally 
to  take  their  gold  mines. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Boer 
authorities  had  a  vast  problem  of  mobili- 
zation on  their  hands,  a  more  difficult 
problem  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any 
nation  in  modern  times  except  France 
and  Germany  in  1870.  A  day  before  the 
declaration  of  war  there  existed  only  a 
people  of  farmers  in  the  Republics.  The 
day  after,  some  thirty  thousand  soldiers, 
armed  and  organized  into  a  first-rate 
army  system,  were  moving  on  to  the 
frontiers.  But  the  problem  was  much 
more  complicated  than  that.  There  was 
a  vast  Uitlander  population  in  the  Repub- 
lics, principally  British  subjects,  and 
principally  congregated  in  Johannesburg 
before  the  war.     A  great  majority  of 


these  people  were  desirous  of  leaving  the 
country  at  once,  and  the  Boers  them- 
selves were  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  remainder.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  may  say  incidentally,  the 
Boers,  actuated  by  feelings  of  generositv 
which  have  not  been  reciprocated,  left 
too  many   British   subjects  behind ;  and 
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this,  by  providing  the  English  with  a 
ready-made  information  system,  was  one 
of  the  causes  which  contributed  to  our 
defeats. 

The  mobilization  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  was,  of  course,  more 
difficult  than  the  mobilization  of  an  army 
of  like  numbers,  yet  the  Boers  accom- 
plished it  very  satisfactorily,  getting  rid 
of  this  population  in  three  days.  There 
was  so  little  confusion,  excitement,  or 
hardships  connected  with  this  operation 
that  even  the  yellowest  of  the  jingo  pa- 
pers   found    themselves    "  graveled    for 
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lack  of  matter."  That  was  all  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Boers  had  an  excellent 
system  of  railways,  that  they  had  very 
competent  railway  officials,  from  the 
chief  downward,  and  that  all  the  energies 
of  the  entire  staff  were  devoted  to  the  car- 
rying out  of  this  work  as  expeditiously 
as  possible. 

Take  the  question  of  the  Boer  army, 
for  it  was  a  real  army  and  organized  in 
all  essentials  as  perfectly  as  that  of  any 
army  in  the  world.  I  say  essentials  ad- 
visedly, for  some  of  the  European  offi- 
cers whom  I  met  during  the  campaign 
were  often  amused  at  the  absence  of  what 
one  might  call  the  pipe-clay  and  parade- 
drill  elements  of  militarism,  while  not 
realizing  that  with  his  horsemanship,  his 
splendid  shooting,  his  instinct  for  se- 
lecting positions,  his  powers  of  endur- 
ing hardships,  privations,  fatigues  of  all 
kinds,  his  courage  and  coolness,  a  good 
Boer  is  the  best  type  of  soldier  the  world 
has  known  and  generally  superior  in  all 
important  points  to  his  critic.  The  sys- 
tem of  organization  was  made  efficient 
in  time  of  peace.  To  begin  with,  the  in- 
dividual trooper,  every  Boer  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  fifty-five — later 
every  one  between  twelve  and  seventy — 
was  pressed  into  service,  was  required 
to  have  at  his  home,  and  always  ready 
for  use,  at  least  one  horse,  with  ac- 
couterments,  a  Mauser  rifle,  a  hundred 
rounds  of  ammunition,  a  tin  water-bottle, 
and  something  corresponding  to  a  knap- 
sack. Some  of  the  Boers  had  two  or 
three  horses — one  or  two  spare  horses 
being  ridden  by  Kaffir  boys — possibly 
also,  an  ox-wagon  or  mule  cart ;  and  I 
have  seen  some  of  them  equipped  with  a 
perfect  battery  of  pots  and  pans,  and 
bags,  dangling  all  over  them  from  straps, 
or  from  the  saddle,  and  containing  all 
that  a  man  could  possibly  want  on  cam- 
paign. These  things  did  not  look 
"  smart,"  but  they  came  in  very  handy 
for  cooking  a  comfortable  supper  at 
times  when  it  was  much  needed.  The 
ammunition  was  generally  carried  in  a 
bandolier  slung  on  the  shoulder,  tho 
some  wore  leather  waistcoats  with  bando- 
lier loops  sewn  on.  Some  wore  bando- 
liers on  each  shoulder,  one  round  the 
waist,  and  another  on  the  horse's  neck. 
They  were  man-slayers !  As  to  uniform, 
anything  serviceable  would  do.  Some  of 
the  superior  officers,    including    myself, 


had  uniforms  specially  made,  uniforms 
of  sober  gray,  with  top  boots. 

The  whole  country  was  divided  into 
districts,  and  a  veld-cornet  was  assigned 
to  each  group  of  say  three  hundred 
burghers.  The  veld-cornets  were  elected 
by  the  burghers  themselves,  and  some- 
times during  a  campaign  they  deposed 
an  unpopular  veld-cornet  and  elected  an- 
other. In  the  field,  "  corporals "  were 
appointed  to  groups  of  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  fighting  men,  these  corporals  also 
being  generally  elected.  Over  a  certain 
group  of  veld-cornets  in  turn,  say  about 
five,  was  appointed  a  commandant,  and 
over  a  group  of  about  three  commandants 
there  was  a  vecht-generaal  (fighting  gen- 
eral). Each  campaign  was  presided 
over  by  an  assistant  commandant-gen- 
eraal,  and  on  top  of  this  system  there 
was  the  commandant-generaal  himself — 
Joubert,  and  after  his  death,  Botha — who 
directed  the  strategy  of  the  operation, 
but  who  at  times  descended  into  details, 
and  occasionally  even  took  part  in  fight- 
ing. In  Joubert's  time  the  President 
himself  was  the  great  strategist.  He 
used  to  sit  with  his  maps  in  his  office  and 
every  move  was  telegraphed  to  him.  The 
maps  were  hardly  ever  useful  to  him,  at 
least  for  the  Natal  campaign,  for  he 
knew  every  kop  and  kopje,  and  had 
fought  on  most  of  them.  The  State 
Secretary  Reitz  said  to  me  one  day, 
"  The  world  does  not  know  how  great 
Kruger  is ;  he  is  the  Moltke  as  well  as 
the  Bismarck  of  this  war." 

The  artillery  was  organized  on  Euro- 
pean lines,  mainly  by  European  officers, 
altho  the  artillerists  themselves  were 
generally  Boers,  and  very  fine  artillerists 
they  were.  The  artillerists  were  smart- 
ly drilled. 

Now,  when  war  was  declared,  the  Pres- 
ident touched  a  button,  and  the  machin- 
ery moved.  The  veld-cornets  notified 
their  men,  who  promptly  concentrated, 
each  carrying  a  week's  provisions  all 
ready.  The  commandants  gave  a  ren- 
dezvous to  the  veld-cornets.  The  vecht- 
generaals  put  all  in  motion  for  the  front, 
and  the  generals  of  the  campaign  as- 
signed the  positions  and  directed  the 
strategy  of  the  vecht-generaals.  Every 
man  was  self-sufficing,  and  the  mobilityof 
this  force  was  amazing  to  those  who  did 
not  know  the  simple  secret.  No  "  foot- 
sloggers "  were  taken  at  first,  and  they 
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should  never  have  been  taken  at  all.  And 
here  a  good  word  should  be  said  for  the 
small,  wiry,  jaunty  and  plucky  Boer 
horse,  which  can  live  on  very  little,  and 
collect  that,  if  need  be,  himself,  and  which 
does  an  astonishing  amount  of  work 
and  always  "  comes  up  smiling."  The 
Boer  troops  never  moved  out  in  a  com- 
pact body.  Their  appearance  was  a 
straggling,  caravan-like  affair,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  regular  order  and  the  col- 
umn formation  of  British  troops,  while  it 
had  a  fine  spectacular  effect,  was  very  dis- 
astrous to  them  on  several  occasions. 

The  question  of  commissariat  for  a 
large  force  such  as  we  had  concentrated 
in  our  position  either  at  Colenso  or  on  the 
Biggarsberg,  was,  of  course,  another  big 
problem  ;  but  it  was  solved  very  effective- 
ly, and  with  a  surprisingly  small  staff  of 
officials,  by  the  Boer  authorities. 

Each  lager  had  a  lager  commandant, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  make  requisitions 
for  the  supplies  required  by  the  lager. 
Depots  for  the  commissariat  were  estab- 
lished on  the  railway  line  at  the  point 
nearest  the  lagers  and  the  supplies  were 
obtained  by  wagons  from  these  depots. 
The  depots  were  again  supplied  from  a 
larger  depot  further  up  the  line,  and  in 
constant  communication,  telegraphic  and 
otherwise,  with  the  terminal  depot.  These 
intermediate  depots  were  supplied  from 
Pretoria,  where  the  authorities  had  taken 
over  all  the  shops  and  had  arranged  to 
secure  control  of  all  the  sources  of  sup- 
ply of  any  kind  of  provisions  or  stock. 
The  system  worked  so  smoothly  that  un- 
til the  last  few  disastrous  days,  which 
ended  with  the  fall  of  Pretoria,  we  were 
not  often  short  even  of  such  luxuries  as 
tobacco,  sugar,  and  what  the  Boers  called 
"  coffee  " — a  compound  always  myste- 
rious to  me,  but  which  more  resembled 
roasted  Indian  corn  than  Mocha. 

Field  bakeries  were  established  as  near 
to  the  positions  as  possible,  and  we  al- 
ways had  sufficient  bread  in  the  form  of 
plain  "  rusks,"  which  lasted  a  week  with- 
out getting  too  stale.  Our  system  of 
meat  supply  was  simplicity  itself,  but  as 
clever  as  Columbus's  feat  with  the  egg. 
We  had  large  droves  of  cattle  with  us  al- 
ways; when  we  wanted  fresh  meat  we 
killed  an  ox.  Between  times  we  made 
"  biltong."  Biltong  consists  of  long 
strips  of  beef,  salted,  and  dried  in  the 
sun.     Parings  are  cut  off  from  the  stump 


— I  say  stump,  for  the  meat  gets  quite 
hard — and  the  surface  is  always  found 
moist  and  oily.  It  is  eaten  either  cooked 
or  raw.  With  a  few  strips,  or  sticks,  of 
biltong  in  his  saddle  bag,  and  sufficient 
rusks,  a  man  could  travel  comfortably 
for  a  week.  On  the  whole,  our  commis- 
sariat was  so  well  managed  that  we  had 
fodder  for  our  horses — hay  and  mealies 
— up  to  the  last.  The  question  of  water 
never  troubled  us,  as  we  always  lagered 
near  a  water  course. 

A  great  advantage  to  us  was  the  help 
of  the  Kaffirs.  Each  lager  had  a  consid- 
erable number  of  these,  who  did  the  me- 
nial work,  such  as  carrying  water,  look- 
ing after  the  officers'  horses,  etc.  It 
must  be  noted  that  we,  none  of  us,  re- 
ceived any  pay,  and  therefore  we  did  not 
pay  our  "  boys,"  but  they  were  well 
treated  and  seemed  quite  happy.  Some 
of  them,  as  for  instance  one  of  my  boys, 
Pete,  showed  more  devotion,  to  my  cause 
at  least,  than  some  of  the  men. 

The  blacks  were  also  employed  in  dig- 
ging trenches,  and  there  was  a  great 
squad  of  them  engaged  in  the  work  of 
making  the  embankment  of  the  famous 
dam  that  was  to  flood  Ladysmith. 

The  Boers  were  rather  lazy,  and  they 
not  only  did  not  fortify  their  positions, 
but  they  did  not  even  have  the  work  per- 
formed by  the  blacks.  Certainly  we  had 
trenches  dug  on  the  hights  we  were 
holding ;  and  with  good  riflemen  defend- 
ing it  a  narrow  trench,  just  wide  enough 
for  the  men  to  sit  down  in,  a  simple 
trench  is  the  most  difficult  of  positions 
from  which  to  drive  an  enemy.  It  is  in 
effect  a  breast  wall,  having  the  thickness 
of  the  brow  of  the  hill.  Shells  can  fall 
into  it  only  by  chance,  the  trench  is  con- 
cealed from  a  party  of  storming  soldiers, 
while  from  its  cover  a  murderous  fire  can 
be  poured  upon  their  ranks.  The  Eng- 
lish experienced  the  full  force  of  this  rea- 
soning at  Magersfontein  and  Colenso, 
where  whole  regiments  were  almost  an- 
nihilated. Apart  from  trenches,  the 
Boers  had  a  genius  for  selecting  "  posi- 
tions." 

The  English  soldiers  were  brave,  some- 
times extraordinarily  brave,  tho  at  other 
times  very  wary,  and  their  officers  also 
responded  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  na- 
tion in  point  of  valor,  but  when  the  brain 
came  in,  the  untutored  and  "  uncivilized  " 
Boer  literally  beat  the  trained  English 
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officer  out  of  the  field.  The  English 
storming,  except  for  their  crushing  su- 
periority of  numbers,  was  absurd.  The 
soldiers  seemed  simply  to  fire  their  guns 
iradly  into  the  air.  We  invariably  took 
aim.  They  were  often  bunched  together 
where  we  shot  them  down  like  sheep. 
Every  man  of  the  Boers,  in  the  actual 
fighting,  acted  as  an  intelligent  individ- 
ual even  while  feeling  the  support  of  his 
comrades.  At  Spioen's  Kop  General 
Botha  had  only  about  sixty  men  under  his 
hand  when  he  pushed  up  the  hill  to  dis- 
lodge six  hundred  of  the  Lancashire  reg- 
iment who  had  surprised  it  over  night. 
The  space  on  the  top  of  the  hill  was  very 
limited,  as  Botha  knew,  and  the  small- 
ness  of  his  force,  led  by  such  a  lion  as 
himself,  was  a  real  advantage.  The  Eng- 
lish were  slaughtered,  while  they  could 
do  little  damage  in  return.  Wrought  to 
frenzy,  they  attempted  to  dash  on  the 
Boers  with  their  bayonets,  but  that  ob- 
solete instrument  of  war  ill  served  the 
soldiers  in  khaki.  Every  man  was  shot 
down,  some  with  a  dozen  bullets,  as  they 
began  their  desperate  charge. 

The  English  suffered  terribly  from  dis- 
ease, both  of  men  and  horses.  Our  Army 
was  remarkably  free  from  trouble  of  this 
kind.  As  to  the  horses,  we  selected 
horses  suitable  to  the  work.  The  English 
soldiers  had  horses  supplied  to  them  that 
would  have  cut  a  fine  figure  on  the  Cur- 
ragh  of  Kildare,  but  which  were  unserv- 
iceable in  such  a  campaign  as  they  were 
called  upon  to  wage. 

As  to  the  English  soldiers,  they  were 
badly  handled,  and  the  officers  frequent- 
ly showed  little  concern  for  their  men. 
The  young  English  officer,  not  the  best 
of  them,  of  course,  has  a  tendency  to 
show  himself  a  snob.  He  does  not  treat 
his  men  with  sympathy,  and  he  does  not 
know  his  own  profession.  The  Boer 
leaders  did  all  they  could  to  take  care  of 
their  men,  not  to  coddle  them,  but  to  keep 
them  efficient. 

Even  when  the  enemy  was  advancing, 
we  remained  in  our  lagers,  often  some 
miles  from  the  position.  By  an  efficient 
system  of  brandwachts,  patrols,  and 
scouts,  we  were  kept  apprised  of  the  ene- 
my's movements,  and  we  could  sally  out 
in  time  to  meet  him  in  our  positions.  We 
used  our  horses  and  men  as  little  as  pos- 
sible, except  for  the  purpose  of  fighting. 
Disease  was  almost  unknown  among  us, 


and  when  our  reverses  came,  and  we  had 
to  endure  privations  and  undergo  im- 
mense fatigues,  we  had  a  great  reserve 
of  health  on  which  to  work.  And  al- 
tho  the  mobility  of  our  force  was  one  of 
its  great  advantages,  we  invariably  made 
the  utmost  use  of  our  train  system  for 
transport,  both  of  man  and  beast. 

I  have  been  asked  a  further  question — 
viz. :  As  to  the  treatment  of  the  foreign- 
ers who  fought  with  the  Boers.  The 
Boer  authorities  received  them  very  well, 
showed  them  great  attention,  and  did  all 
they  could  for  them.  The  Boer  leaders 
were  glad  to  have  the  men,  some  of 
whom  were  great  fighters — and  in  this 
regard  I  believe  1  do  justice  only  in  say- 
ing that  the  Irish  covered  themselves 
with  glory.  No  soldier  of  experience 
can  dispute  that  the  Irish  are  the  fighting 
race  par  excellence ;  they  are  the  only 
soldiers  in  the  world,  I  think,  who  enjoy 
war,  and  who  "  spoil  for  a  fight."' 

Many  of  the  foreigners,  however,  were 
a  nuisance.  Five  foreigners,  especially 
if  they  were  officers,  gave  more  trouble  at 
headquarters  than  a  commando  of  Boers. 
They  had  to  be  equipped  from  top  to  toe, 
and  very  often  they  did  not  know  what 
they  wanted.  They  strutted  about  in  the 
offices  of  the  Government  building,  they 
talked  loud,  they  bustled,  they  swore, 
they  threatened  to  go  back  to  Europe, 
and  very  often  they  spoke  ill  of  the 
Boers.  On  the  other  hand,  they  some- 
times rendered  very  inefficient  service  in 
return.  Still,  it  is  right  to  say  that  many 
of  the  foreigners  were  very  devoted  and 
very  capable  men,  and  this  is  especially 
true  of  those  who  had  previous  experience 
in  the  command  of  troops.  I  had  a  great 
number  of  French,  German,  Russian  and 
other  officers,  including  a  few  counts  and 
barons,  who  served  me  as  troopers,  and 
who  proved  themselves  brave  men  in 
every  way,  and  the  Boers  themselves 
gradually  sifted  the  good  from  the  bad, 
and  prized  the  good  exceedingly.  It  is 
true  they  did  not  reward  us,  and  they 
wanted  us  to  take  all  the  chances  of  be- 
ing killed,  but  they  never  asked  us  to  do 
what  the  best  of  their  commandos  would 
not  do.  Personally,  T  was  always  treated 
with  great  consideration,  and  invariably 
invited  to  the  council  of  war. 

I  acquired  a  great  respect  for  the  Com- 
mandant-General. Louis  Botha.  He  is  a 
man  who  combines  the  admirable  strate- 
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gic  skill  of  De  Larcy  with  the  tactical  re- 
sources of  De  Webb.  He  is,  moreover, 
a  fighter  who  believes  that  the  best  sys- 
tem of  defense  lies  in  boldness  of  attack. 
It  is  not  a  merely  desultory  series  of  in- 
significant combats  which  is  keeping  the 
English  generals  in  a  state  of  anxiety  in 
South  Africa ;  it  is  a  well  planned  guer- 


rilla warfare, by  which,  threatening  points 
at  vastly  separated  distances,  the  Boers 
compel  the  English  to  keep  their  whole 
great  force  on  the  qui  vive  at  the  risk  of 
losing  a  score  of  men  now  and  then  in  an 
"  ambush."  And  this  is,  moreover,  a 
game  that  Botha  can  play  for  a  twelve- 
month. 


The    Colonel's    Last    Campaign. 


By  Mrs.   L.   H.   Harris. 


THE  Colonel  was  a  tall  man  with  a 
military  outline,  dazzling  blue 
eyes,  and  a  majestic  countenance, 
upon  which  stood  a  splendid  Roman  nose 
like  a  monument  to  former  greatness. 
After  the  war  life  had  become  stale  and 
unprofitable,  for  he  was  a  man  who  dealt 
exclusively  in  glory.  The  fact  that  he 
had  been  the  occasion  of  every  sensa- 
tion and  the  center  of  every  occasion  in 
Ruckersville  for  twenty  years  was  not 
enough.  His  soul  still  fretted  for  action, 
for  the  pomp  and  noise  of  victories  and 
the  ostentation  of  leading  forlorn  hopes. 
Ruckersville,  a  small  Southern  village 
full  of  sunshine  and  roses,  whose  bees 
were  its  only  progressive  citizens,  was  a 
poor  background  for  such  a  martial 
spirit.  Nothing  ever  happened  worthy 
of  the  brave  blue  sparks  in  the  old  vet- 
eran's eye.  Things  merely  came  to  pass, 
such  as  the  change  of  seasons,  the  rising 
of  the  sun  (indeed  the  sun  is  said  to  have 
risen  an  hour  earlier  after  the  war),  or  a 
child  was  born  in  the  course  of  nature,  as 
the  roses  bloomed  in  June ;  but  like  many 
other  communities  in  the  South  that  es- 
caped the  fierce  pangs  of  reconstruction, 
it  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  peaceful  de- 
cay. And  if  there  was  anything  on  this 
earth  that  the  Colonel  despised  it  was 
continual  peace.  Given  his  choice  he 
would  have  charged  the  hights  of 
Heaven  rather  than  to  be  only  an 
angel  within  the  gates.  War  was  the 
element  of  this  dragon-souled  old  man ; 
and  finally,  to  avoid  ennui  in  the  languid 
air  of  monotonous  peace,  he  resorted  to 
stimulants,  whereby  till  the  day  of  his 
death  he  sustained  a  sort  of  supernatural 
relation  to  the  affairs  of  this  world.     He 


was  the  presiding  genius  of  the  town,  the 
father  or  godfather  of  nearly  every  child 
born  there,  a  man  whose  advice  was  so 
good  it  was  like  challenging  Providence 
to  reject  it.  A  facetious  stranger  had 
called  him  "  the  tutelary  deity  of  Ruck- 
ersville." 

He  was  subject  to  three  progressive 
stages  of  intoxication.  If  he  was  seen  to 
pass  early  in  the  morning  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  street  from  the  post  office, 
which  was  his  trysting  place  with  man,  it 
was  understood  that  for  the  time  he  ab- 
negated his  tutelary  dignity  and  desired 
to  be  considered  merely  as  a  mortal.  This 
was  the  first  acute  stage  and  the  peren- 
nial pit  of  his  despair — a  brief  season 
when  he  saw  himself  as  he  was,  handi- 
capped by  personal  frailties,  unappre- 
ciated, bankrupt,  old  and  neglected.  At 
such  times  he  discarded  his  beaver  and 
assumed  a  felt  hat  with  an  humble 
crown.  He  withdrew  from  all  human 
association  and  confined  himself  exclu- 
sively to  the  companionship  of  a  little 
brindle  hair  cur,  known  as  "  Bimber," 
which  in  his  happier  moods  he  was  wont 
to  wager  "  could  clean  up  airy  curly 
tailed  dawg  in  the  county."  During  these 
seasons  of  despondency  nothing  could  be 
more  affecting  than  the  comradeship  of 
these  two  fellow  creatures,  and  it  was 
said  that  they  even  slept  together.  If, 
however,  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day 
you  should  see  the  Colonel  advancing 
upon  you  with  the  martial  tread  of  a 
major  general,  his  eyes  glowing  like 
flames  through  the  blue  smoke  of  battle 
fields,  and  "  Bimber "  with  his  tail 
tucked  discreetly  between  his  legs  sneak- 
ing after  him  at  a  respectful  distance,  you 
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had  best  salute  and  pass  on  as  humbl: 
private  of  the  regiment,  for  Richard  is 
himself  again,  one  of  the  bravest  men 
that  ever  led  a  charge  in  the  Confederate 
army,  a  Southern  gentleman  and  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  (he  practiced  in  the 
justice  court,  to  the  great  discomfort  of 
the  judge,  a  timid  man  who  had  never 
seen  a  cannon  nor  heard  a  "  rebel  yell  "). 
In  this  exalted  state  the  town  was  his 
and  every  man  in  it.  There  was  not  an 
enemy  on  the  face  of  the  earth  whom  he 
feared,  least  of  all  a  "  blue-tailed " 
Yankee.  No  one  knew  precisely  why  he 
persisted  in  applying  this  caudal  epithet 
to  his  Northern  foes,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  children  in  Ruckersville,  who  adored 
the  Colonel,  believed  that  all  Yankees 
had  long  blue  tails,  forked  at  the  end.  It 
was  an  ineradicable  impression  with 
which  their  teacher  contended  in  vain. 
Had  they  not  many  times  heard  the 
Colonel  refer  to  these  blue  tails?  And 
certainly  a  man  who  had  slain  probably  a 
thousand  Yankees  ought  to  know.  As 
the  Colonel  was  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  saw  to  it  that  history 
was  taught  in  the  school  from  his  point 
of  view  the  teacher  prudently  dropped 
the  subject,  commending  her  young 
charges  to  the  mercies  of  a  revealing 
Providence. 

But  for  beauty  and  magnanimity  of 
spirit  the  Colonel's  third  and  superlative 
degree  of  intoxication  transcended  all 
others.  It  was  his  sacrificial  mood.  In 
it  he  was  a  Rucker  of  Ruckersville,  the 
son  of  a  Rucker,  also  the  grandson.  He 
owned  most  of  the  land  in  the  county,  and 
nearly  everything  else  male  and  female ; 
and  he  pointed  with  pride  to  the  tallest 
monuments  in  the  cemetery — all  of  which 
he  was  burning  to  sacrifice  for  the  good 
of  his  country,  including  the  monuments. 
He  craved  martyrdom.  He  desired  that 
his  life  should  go  out  in  one  illuminat- 
ing flash  of  self-renunciation ;  by  one  last 
noble  deed  he  would  retrieve  his  unhappy 
past.  He  longed  to  have  the  little  chil- 
dren rise  up  and  call  him  blessed.  He 
modestly  hoped  the  poor  would  attend  his 
funeral. 

A  few  men  never  hear  the  divine  call 
to  heroism,  but  to  every  man  God  gives 
some  time  in  his  life  an  opportunity  to  be- 
come immortal  according  to  his  ability. 
One  wins  the  applause  of  nations,  an- 
other is  only  a  provincial  celebrity ;  and 


even  the  Colonel's  crown  was  a  local 
creation,  but  it  had  a  sensational  history 
of  which  he  was  justly  proud. 

It  is  now  fifteen  years  since  some  fa- 
natical people  forced  a  Prohibition  cam- 
paign, under  the  "  Local  Option  Law," 
upon  Rucker  County,  at  which  time  the 
Colonel  startled  his  friends  by  announc- 
ing his  determination  to  support  the  cause 
of  temperance  in  the  coming  election. 
Now  in  a  community  where  the  decanter 
is  held  in  almost  universal  esteem  it  is 
not  wise  for  the  tutelary  deity  to  espouse 
too  warmly  the  principle  of  prohibition, 
even  when  he  is  a  sober  god  himself. 
But  despite  much  criticism  the  Colonel 
appeared  one  morning  in  front  of  the  post 
office,  tilted  far  back  upon  his  heels,  ha- 
ranguing an  astonished  group  of  his  "  fel- 
low chidigens."  The  tears  were  rolling 
down  his  cheeks  in  vulgar  profusion,  one 
hand  rested  with  trembling  confidence 
upon  the  back  of  the  only  chair  oresent. 
As  he  swayed  gracefully  to  and  fro  it 
was  evident  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  he- 
roic intoxication.  But  he  had  met  the 
opportunity  of  his  life  face  to  face  and 
he  was  bound  for  the  sacrifice.  What  his 
speech  lacked  in  cogency  he  made  up  in 
eloquence.  With  a  display  of  fine  emo- 
tion he  concluded  by  referring  to  the 
need  he  himself  experienced  for  such  pro- 
tection as  a  prohibition  law  would  af- 
ford him  against  the  arch  enemy  of  his 
life.  At  this  impressive  moment  a  man 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  presumed 
to  interrupt  the  Colonel.  He  was  pro- 
verbial in  the  town  for  his  morality  and 
the  meanness  of  his  spirit.  He  had  never 
been  drunk,  he  said,  but  purposed  to  vote 
the  liquor  ticket  in  order  to  preserve  his 
liberty  as  an  American  citizen,  and  he  re- 
spectfully desired  to  call  attention  to  the 
inconsistency  of  the  Colonel's  posing  as 
a  prohibitionist.  The  Colonel  started  as 
if  he  had  been  stung.  A  gloom  of  mourn- 
ful contempt  spread  over  his  face  as  he 
shaded  his  eyes  and  regarded  the  advo- 
cate of  consistency  for  one  appalling  mo- 
ment. Men  have  died  of  less.  It  was 
a  gaze  that  can  cast  a  man  into  outer 
darkness  forever. 

"  Consistency,  did  you  use  that  term  to 
me,  Mr.  What's-your-name ?  "  inquired 
the  Colonel,  softly.  "  Sir,  I  have  been  in 
this  vale  of  tears  for  more  than  sixty 
years,  but  never  yet  have  I  met  that  vir- 
tue   in    mortal    man.      Moses    and    the 
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prophets  could  scarcely  have  claimed  it. 
I  was  born  a  man,  not  a  god  ;  and  I  doubt 
it  my  Maker  expected  consistency  of  me 
when  he  cast  my  lot  in  this  world  of 

d d     inconsistencies.     But     I     thank 

him  that  my  sins  have  ever  been  those  of 
a  gentleman,  and  that  while  the  flesh  is 
weak,  my  soul  yet  aspires  to  become  a  son 
of  God !  But  you,  sir,"  he  continued, 
lurching  forward,  and  working  his  fin- 
ger maliciously  at  his  crestfallen  enemy, 
"  you,  who  have  never  been  brave  enough 
to  get  drunk,  you,  who  have  never  de- 
scended into  the  pit,  nor  walked  upon  the 
hights,  who  never  knew  the  pangs  of  re- 
morse nor  the  fair  form  and  blessed  face 
of  a  good  resolution,  you,  who  have 
crawled  all  your  life  a  virtuous  worm  in 
the  dust  better  men  have  stirred,  did  ever 
you  do  a  good  deed  for  your  fellow  man  ? 
Did  you  ever  pray  a  prayer  for  more  than 
would  fill  your  own  grasping  hands? 
Talk  not  to  me  of  consistency — thou  lean 
brother  of  Esau !  " 

With  this  parting  stab  the  Colonel 
marched  off  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
new  role  he  was  to  play  in  the  political 
affairs  of  his  county.  Of  course  the 
liquor  men  had  expected  him  to  vote  with 
them,  but  his  position  merely  amused 
them.  They  felt  secure  in  the  fact  that 
there  were  too  many  negroes  in  the 
county  to  make  it  possible  for  the  pro- 
hibitionists to  win.  But  the  general  ef- 
fect of  the  Colonel's  attitude  was  revolu- 
tionary. Never  before  had  he  received 
so  many  gracious  nods  of  recognition 
from  young  and  beautiful  women,  at 
least  never  within  the  last  thirty-five 
years.  Never  had  he  been  held  up  by 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  as  an  example 
worthy  of  emulation.  The  Widow  Wil- 
liams declared  with  tears  in  her  eyes 
that  she  had  been  praying  for  the  Colo- 
nel for  fifteen  years,  and  she  considered 
that  his  departure  was  a  direct  answer 
to  her  prayers.  A  Presbyterian  deacon 
shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand  and 
said :  "  We  all  know  what  it  means  for 
you  to  take  the  stand  you  do,  Colonel,  and 
we  want  you  to  know  that  we  honor 
your  sacrifk.:."  From  an  enthusiastic 
Methodist  he  learned  that  "  every  woman 
and  child  in  Ruckersville  was  praving  for 
him." 

All  this  he  bore  patiently,  but  not 
without  inward  annovance.  He  did  not 
care  to  be  confined  by  any  theory  of  con- 


duct, not  even  a  Christian  theory.  He  be- 
lieved religion,  but  he  was  not  spiritual. 
He  had  only  the  morals  of  a  man,  but  he 
had  the  sublime  instincts  of  a  hero  or 
a  martyr.  His  experience  as  a  soldier 
had  not  taught  him  scruples  in  dealing 
with  an  enemy.  He  believed  in  fighting 
the  devil  with  fire;  and  he  proved  his 
faith  in  this  particular  doctrine  by  the 
campaign  he  organized  at  this  time  and 
carried  to  a  successful  issue.  His  plan 
was  original,  and  must  have  come  to  him 
as  an  inspiration  during  those  long  and 
penetrating  gazes  with  which  he  favored 
Bimber  in  those  days  to  the  dog's  deep 
embarrassment.  Anyhow,  it  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  he  did  control  the  negro 
vote  of  the  county  for  prohibition. 

Now,  negroes  had  the  same  affinity  for 
the  Colonel  that  flies  have  for  cream ; 
and  when  it  was  known  that  he  would 
give  a  barbecue  on  the  evening  before  the 
election  to  which  every  negro  over  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age  in  Rucker  County 
was  cordially  invited  they  hastened  to  ac- 
cept the  invitation. 

The  Colonel  had  the  power  of  generat- 
ing enthusiasm  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  the  apparent  innocence  of  his  plan 
took  hold  upon  the  scrupulous  con- 
sciences of  his  fellow  citizens,  who  will- 
ingly donated  lambs,  pigs  and  beeves  to 
aid  the  undertaking.  The  ladies  also 
graciously  contributed,  from  miles 
around,  baskets  of  bread  and  cakes. 
Thus  on  the  eventful  day  the  Colonel 
found  himself  so  well  supplied  with  the 
incidentals  of  success  that  he  had  only 
to  provide  the  essential  fire  for  fighting 
the  devil.  This  chanced  to  be  a  keg  of 
goodly  size,  appropriately  garlanded  in 
oak  leaves. 

Now  when  it  was  noised  abroad  that 
not  only  was  there  a  magazine  of  corn 
whisky  but  an  ostentatious  keg  of  beer 
in  the  prohibition  camp,  which  was  lo- 
cated in  a  wedge  of  wood  just  outside  the 
town,  the  liquor  men  expressed  much  in- 
dignation. They  did  not  dread  the  broil- 
ing bullocks  and  roasting  pigs,  tho  that 
was  enough  to  contend  with,  God  knows ; 
but  that  prohibitionists  should  dare  to 
employ  their  chief  means  of  victory  for 
purposes  of  destruction  to  the  liquor  in- 
terests was  too  much.  They  spoke 
harshly  of  the  Colonel,  and  sneered  at 
the  disgraceful  inconsistency  of  the  pro- 
hibitionists.    When   the    Colonel   heard 
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these  calumnies  he  smiled  softly  and 
agreed  that  indeed  it  was  hard  upon  the 
enemy,  "  but  really  he  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  look  after  their  interests  and  his 
own,  too,"  spreading  his  fine  white  hands 
in  graceful  dismissal  of  the  subject.  He 
had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  hoped  the 
keg  would  last  till  midnight,  but  in  any 
case  he  had  another,  larger,  and  enough 
to  carry  him  safely  through  to  the  polls. 
Some  of  the  more  logical  prohibition- 
ists, who  were  not  yet  resigned  to  the 
philosophy  of  inconsistency,  ventured  to 
remonstrate  with  the  Colonel,  but  when 
he  haughtily  demanded  whether  they  or 
himself  were  managing  the  barbecue 
they  withdrew  respectfully,  leaving  him 
to  do  evil  that  good  might  come  of  it. 

By  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  nearly 
eight  hundred  negroes  were  in  the  camp 
and  they  continued  to  arrive  throughout 
the  night,  and  never  since  the  wild  boar 
days  in  ancient  Saxony  had  there  been 
such  an  orgy  as  was  there  enacted  in  the 
interests  of  prohibition.  Above  the  red 
pits  of  flame  stood  negroes  stripped  to 
the  waist,  gleaming  with  beads  of  sweat, 
prodding  and  turning  the  immense  beef 
carcasses ;  the  air  was  savory  with  roast- 
ing pigs ;  tables  heaped  with  bread  and 
cakes  stood  in  procession  through  the 
grove.  Lined  up  on  one  side  of  the  open 
space  with  military  precision  were  all 
the  fiddlers  and  banjo-pickers  in  the 
county,  their  faces  glowing  with  heathen 
ecstasy  as  they  tossed  their  bows  in  the 
air  and  kept  time  with  their  feet  like  a 
marching  column.  Now  and  then,  after 
some  furious  dance,  a  man  would  step 
out  into  the  open  space  and  begin  a 
weird  song,  swinging  his  body  in  rhythmic 
accompaniment — a  passionate,  sorrowful 
melody,  hurrying  now  into  faster  meas- 
ure, but  never  losing  its  keynote  of  sad- 
ness. Sometimes  the  listeners  joined  in 
the  chorus  and  sent  such  a  mighty  wave 
of  harmony  heaving  through  the  pines 
that  the  birds  a  mile  awav  stirred  uneas- 
ily. 

Upon  a  little  table  with  green  vines 
twisted  around  its  tottering  legs  stood 
the  mighty  keg,  so  conspicuously  placed 
thai  it  was  to  be  seen  afar  off.  Be- 
neath it  squatted  Bimber.  He  had  not 
known  at  first  where  he  ought  to  sit  nor 
how  long  he  should  stay ;  but  he  wished 
to  be  in  the  thick  of  it  and  soon  located 


the  keg  as  the  central  point.  Xever  be- 
fore in  all  his  life  had  his  lines  fallen  in 
such  pleasant  places.  What  with  the 
crowds,  the  music,  and  the  smell  of  burn- 
ing meat  he  was  likely  to  go  distracted 
with  joy.  He  was  thirsty  and  drank  fre- 
quently from  the  tin  cup  that  sat  under 
the  keg.  This  improved  his  feeling,  aug- 
mented his  courage,  but  failed  to  qualify 
his  manners.  By  twelve  o'clock  he  did 
not  recognize  his  master's  voice.  This 
was  the  first  and  last  time  Bimber  was 
ever  drunk.  But,  as  the  Colonel  re- 
marked when  he  perceived  the  inebriate 
condition  of  his  faithful  comrade.  "  it 
happened  in  a  good  cause."  As  for  the 
Colonel,  he  reeled  about  like  a  tips}-  god 
among  the  dark  crowds,  exhorting  them 
and  praising  their  good  conscience.  I  f  a 
dispute  arose,  he  had  only  to  appear  in 
tne  midst  of  the  confusion,  dismiss  the 
subject  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  and 
all  wras  peace. 

"  We  are  not  here  to  quarrel,  my 
friends,  but  to  save  this  county  from  dis- 
honor to-morrow.  Let  us  hold  ourselves 
well  in  hand,  therefore,"  he  would  add 
gravely,  between  the  most  distressing 
hiccoughs. 

To  the  negroes  it  was  apparent  that 
their  heads  had  been  anointed  with  oil. 
their  cups  were  running  over.  To  be  on 
the  Colonel's  side  in  the  fight,  to  be 
feasted  and  drunken,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  right  was  a  dispensation  of 
Providence  which  no  liquor  man  could 
counteract  with  cold  reason,  or  facts,  or 
promises.  They  were  resolved  to  do  a 
glorious  deed  along  with  the  Colonel,  and 
they  did  it. 

How  the  Colonel  survived  the  pota- 
tions of  that  Roman  night  of  revelry  is 
still  a  mystery  in  Ruckersville.  But  the 
next  morning  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his 
fantastic  column,  white  and  cool,  with  the 
leveling  light  of  pointed  bayonets  in  his 
blue  eyes.  Only  the  tuberose  in  his  but- 
ton hole  hung  its  head  dejectedly. 

His  horse  stood  like  a  statue  between 
his  parted  coat  tails  as  he  sat  in  majestic 
silence  watching  the  men  cast  their  bal- 
lots. When  the  last  one  had  voted,  he 
laced  about,  removed  his  hat,  steadied  his 
chin  which  had  begun  to  tremble,  and 
said  : 

"  Men  and  brethren,  you  have  carried 
this  county  for  prohibition.     You  have 
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done  what  in  our  hours  of  mortal  weak- 
ness and  temptation  we  both  may  regret, 
but  of  which  we  need  never  be  ashamed. 
\ou  have  done  for  your  children  what 
was  never  clone  for  us  and  made  it  pos- 
sible to  rear  a  lad  in  this  county  to  the 
full  stature  of  sober  manhood.  1  have 
led  many  a  brave  charge  against  the 
enemy  in  my  day,  but  never  one  where  a 
greater  victory  was  wrought  than  you 
have  won  this  day.  You  have  not  only 
overcome  formidable  antagonists,  but  you 
have  conquered  yourselves — and  '  he  that 
ruleth  his  own  spirit  is  greater  than  he 
that  taketh  a  city.'  " 

1  le  spoke  softly,  as  if  he  recalled  some- 
thing precious  out  of  the  gloomy  past.  Af- 
ter a  pause  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to- 
ward the  crowd,  bowed  reverently,  and 
whispered:     "God     bless     you,     go     in 


peace  !  *'  which,  after  all,  was  not  a  pagan 
benediction. 

As  the  crowd  was  dispersing  Bim- 
ber  was  seen  tacking  this  way  and  that 
across  the  square.  From  the  course  he 
pursued  it  was  impossible  to  determine 
whether  his  destination  was  the  town 
pump  or  the  polls.  He  had  started 
from  the  camp  with  the  procession,  but 
he  could  not  come  all  at  once.  The 
truth  is  he  was  a  very  sick  dog  and 
obliged  to  stop  by  the  way  to  chew  me- 
dicinal grass  blades.  The  Colonel  caught 
sight  of  him  as  he  veered  around  a  lamp 
post  and  commanded  some  of  his  at- 
tendants to  carry  him  home :  "  Gently,  as 
vou  would  bear  with  a  gentleman  over- 
taken in  a  fault,"  he  added,  regarding 
Bimber  with  that  fellow  feeling  that 
makes  us  wondrous  kind. 

Young  Harris,  Ga 
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THERE  are  degrees  in  savagery  as 
there  are  in  civilization.  There 
are  savages  and  savages.  Meas- 
ured by  the  standard  of  some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen encountered  by  Captain  Cook 
during  his  voyagings  in  the  Pacific  the 
mountain  tribes  of  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands are  not  savages ;  measured  by  the 
standard  of  developed  civilization  they 
are.  Few  of  them  are  bloodthirsty,  fe- 
rocious or  even  dangerous.  Some  of 
them  recognized  the  authority  of  the 
Spanish  Government  and  some  accepted 
the  teachings  of  Christianity  as  presented 
by  the  missionary  friars. 

It  is  said  that  there  are  some  eighty 
different  tribes,  civilized,  semi-civilized 
and  savage,  represented  on  the  islands. 
The  statement  is  misleading.  Many  of 
these  are  but  different  clans,  separated 
more  or  less  widely  from  other  members 
of  their  tribe  and  assuming  a  different 
name.  It  is  doubtful  if  there  be  more 
than  thirty  groups  which  manifest  suffi- 
ciently marked  distinctions  in  structure, 
language  or  race  habit  to  warrant  their 
classification  under  special  tribal  names. 


To  just  what  extent  some  of  even  these, 
perhaps  many  of  them,  derive  their  origin 
from  a  common  root  stock  does  not  seem 
to  be  determined. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  them 
prior  to  their  introduction  to  the  north- 
ern world,  in  1 521,  by  Hernando  de  Mag- 
hallanes.  For  a  long  time  before  that 
incident  they  had  been  known  to  the 
Chinese,  who  carried  on  a  hazardous  and 
semi-warlike  commerce  with  them.  Their 
race  origin  is  not  known.  Some  assert 
it  to  be  Malay ;  some  trace  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  Japanese.  Others  look  to 
the  eastward,  and  trace  resemblance  to 
the  Kanakas.  One  investigator  has 
placed  their  original  home  on  the  western 
coast  of  South  America,  and  has  worked 
out,  at  considerable  length,  their  prob- 
able route  to  the  far  away  islands.  A 
German  scientist  found  in  some  skulls 
excavated  from  a  considerable  depth  in 
the  Camarines  province  of  Luzon  the 
evidence  of  a  process  which  has  given 
their  name  to  the  Flathead  Indians  of 
North  America. 

It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  abor- 
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igines  are  represented  by  a  group  or 
tribe  known  as  the  Aetas.  The  Span- 
iards called  them  the  Negritos,  or  little 
negroes.  Their  present  number  is  va- 
riously estimated  at  10,000  to  25,000.  It 
seems  clearly  evident  that  they  are  dying 
out.  They  are  small  in  stature,  four  feet 
eight  inches  being  the  average  of  hight 
for  men,  almost  black,  with  tightly  curl- 
ing hair,  thick  lips  and  flat  noses.  They 
are  a  decidedly  useless  lot,  of  low  intel- 
lectuality, half  monkey  and  half  man. 
This,  however,  would  seem  to  be  the  re- 
sult of  decadence,  and  it  is  probable  that 
within  a  few  generations  they  will  have 
virtually  died  out.  Spain  appointed  from 
among  them,  as  among  a  number  of  other 
tribes,  a  representative  official  of  the  Gov- 


ernment. An  accompanying  illustration 
shows  one  of  these  gentlemen  seated,  on 
the  left  of  the  group,  wearing  a  chimney 
pot  hat  and  carrying  a  cane.  These 
were  the  insignia  of  his  office.     He  is  El 
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Senor  Gobernadorcillo — the  little,  or 
petty,  governor.  The  other  high  hatted 
gentleman  is  also  an  official,  a  sort  of 
Justice  of  the  Peace,  half  sheriff  and 
half  police  court  magistrate. 

The  Tinguianes  are  another  tribe  who, 
to  some  extent,  recognized  Spanish  sov- 
ereignty. They  are  of  much  higher 
type,  intellectually  and  physically,  than 
the  Aetas.  Many  of  them  are  remark- 
ably fine  specimens  of  developed  physical 
manhood,  graceful  in  attitude  and  move- 
ment. They  are  not  warlike,  and  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  them  to  class  them  among 
the  savages.  They  obey  a  very  good  sys- 
tem of  laws  of  their  own  making,  and. 
quite  generally,  live  in  huts,  which  are  as 
good  as  those  used  by  many  who  are 
properly  classed  among  the  civilized. 
The  efforts  of  the  friars  to  convert  them 
to  Christianity  have  been  decidedly  un- 
successful, tho  in  matters  of  moral  con- 
duct they  probably  rank  with  the  average 
of  humanity.  The  effect  upon  this 
group  of  a  wider  contact  with  the  forces 
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of  civilization  cannot  be  predicted.  They 
are  of  sturdy  stock  and  strong  constitu- 
tion, of  good  intelligence  and  wholesome 
life.  With  such  material  it  is  hard  to  say 
whether  they  are  the  more  likely  to  de- 
velop upward  or  to  decay  and  become 
extinct  from  the  adoption  of  customs  and 
habits  so  widely  different  from  their  pres- 
ent life  of  outdoor  freedom. 

The  Igorrotes  present  a  less  hopeful 
case  sociologically.  They  are  among 
the  finest  of  the  physical  types  on  the  is- 
lands. Intellectually  they  are  far  be- 
low the  Tinguianes,  yet  much  above  the 
Aetas.  With  probable  correctness  they 
are  said  to  be  quarrelsome,  revengeful, 
strongly  attached  to  their  nomadic  and 
irresponsible  life,  resentful  of  effort 
to  civilize  or  Christianize  them.  They 
are  among  the  most  serious  of  the  cases 
with  which  the  United  States  has  to  deal, 
and  their  future  will,  in  all  probability, 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  policy  adopted 
with  regard  to  them.  They  may  be  de- 
veloped upward,  gradually,  to  the  point 
now  occupied  by  such  tribes  as  the  Amer- 
ican Cherokees  or  turned  into  a  corre- 
spondence with  the  Apaches. 

During  certain  seasons  in  the  year,  or 
at  more  or  less  definite  periods,  certain 


tribes  like  the  Gaddanes  of  Luzon  and 
some  of  the  less  known  tribes  of  Min- 
danao manifest  a  penchant  for  "  head- 
hunting "  among  their  neighbors.  The 
ghastly  trophies  of  these  expeditions  are 
displayed  outside  their  dwellings,  very 
much  as  the  North  American  Indian 
hung  his  captured  scalps  upon  his  lodge 
pole.  Fortunately,  the  number  of  the 
aggressively  ferocious  "  savages  "  of  the 
Philippines  is  not  great.  Most  of  them 
are  lazy,  ignorant,  weak  in  character, 
"  savage  "  only  because  of  their  primitive 
and  uncivilized  modes  of  life. 

The  Moros  of  the  southern  islands  are 
not  rightly  classed  as  "  savages."  They 
are  good  haters  and  good  fighters.  Many 
of  them  were  professional  pirates  down 
to  the  time  of  the  final  suppression  of 
piracy  in  that  region,  in  the  sixties.  They 
are  more  distinctly  Malay  than  any  other 
of  the  island  people,  and,  tho  possessing 
traits  and  manifesting  qualities  which  are 
wholly  doubtful  in  either  civilization  or 
morals,  from  our  standpoint,  their  cus- 
toms and  their  characters  are  not  at  all 
those  of  "  savages."  If  one  treats  them 
as  all  of  the  Malay  race  must  be  treated 
if  one  would  maintain  pleasant  relation? 
with  them,  the  Moros  are  an  attractive. 


i;koui'  OF     VETAS. 


High  hatted  gentleman  with  cam-  a  Gobornadorcillo,  >r  Petty  Governor,  rc|  resenting  Spanish  authority, 
Other  high-hatted  gentleman  a  minor  official, 
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courteous  and  hospitable  lot,  with  very 
much  to  recommend  them. 

Just   now    the   United   States  has   its 
hands  full  in  dealing  with  the  more  dis- 


tinctly civilized  groups  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Some  day  it 
will  be  necessary  to  take  up  the  case  of 
the  "  savages." 


Buckland,  Mass. 


Vae    Victis 


THE  ALLIES  IN  PEKING  AFTER  THE  SIEGE. 


By  George  Lynch. 


[Mr.  Lynch  is  at  present  the  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Express  in  China.     He  has  also  achieved 
a  considerable  reputation  as  a  war  correspondent  in  both  Cuba  and  South  Africa.— Editor.] 


A 


GREAT  spirit  of  fear  still  holds 
this  vast  city  of  ruins.  There  is 
an  almost  palpable  shiver  of  horror 
in  the  air  hanging  over  the  track  of  this 
war  without  wounded  on  either  side.  Of 
the  million  inhabitants  of  Peking  hardly 
any  have  ventured  back  yet.  With  the 
aid  of  a  very  intelligent  interpreter  I  have 
been  endeavoring  to  collect  information 
about  the  occurrences  of  the  past  couple 
of  months  from  the  Chinese  themselves, 
but  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  get  those  to 
speak  freely  who  ought  be  the  most  in- 
teresting. They  are  all  quite  communi- 
cative, however,  about  the  misfortunes 
of  themselves  and  their  families  and  very 
curious  stories  many  of  them  have  to  tell. 
Nearly    every    one    has    some     relatives 


about  whose  fate  he  is  uncertain.  Those 
Chinese  who  took  refuge  in  the  legations 
before  the  siege  are  now  trying  to  learn 
whether  their  relations  outside  are  alive 
or  dead.  Our  No.  I  boy  has  a  wife  and 
two  children  somewhere,  but  he  has  not 
the  remotest  idea  in  what  direction  to  go 
and  look  for  them,  and  has  philosophic- 
ally come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
better  for  him  to  stay  here  and  earn 
some  money  to  help  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter  if  they  turn  up  than 
start  on  a  wild  goose  chase  after  them. 
There  was  a  wail  in  the  voice  of  a  young 
fellow  (they  marry  young  here)  who 
told  us  yesterday  that  his  wife  of  16 
years  of  age  had  been  one  of  five  girls 
carried  off  by  the  Russians.     He  had  got 
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news  that  one  of  the  five  had  died,  but 
which  of  them  it  was  no  one  knew.  A 
young  Chinese  gentleman  was  lunching 
with  me  to-day — in  any  civilized  country 
he  would  be  considered  a  gentleman;  he 
fought  in  the  legations  through  the  seige 
and  got  wounded,  but  that  has  not  pro- 
tected him  since  the  relief  as  he  has  been 
three  times  robbed  since  by  Russians,  by 
French  and  finally  by  Japanese,  the  last 
only  finding  a  pocket  handkerchief  to  de- 
prive him  of,  worth  about  thirty  cents. 
On  his  way  to  Pei  Tang  a  few  days  ago 
he  took  refuge  from  a  shower  of  rain  in 
a  house  occupied  by  an  old  woman  and 
her  daughter.  While  he  was  chatting  with 
them  two  French  soldiers  entered.  One 
of  them  seized  the  young  girl. 

A  story  has  gone  round  that  when  the 
French  general  was  remonstrated  with 
by  his  allied  colleagues  about  the  fre- 
quent occurrence  of  such  outrages,  he  re- 
plied :  "  It  is  impossible  to  restrain  the 
gallantry  of  the  French  soldier." 

A  man  who  arrived  here  yesterday 
from  Tientsin  tells  of  having  seen  the  be- 
heading of  a  Chinaman  by  the  Japs,  and 
the  story  is  interesting  more  because  of 
its  being  typical  than  because  of  its  being 
exceptional.  This  Chinaman  had  ac- 
cepted two  dollars  from  the  Russian  sol- 
diers to  show  them  where  they  could  find 
a  Chinese  woman.  He  brought  them  to 
a  house  where  there  was  one  living  with 
her  husband  and  two  children.  They 
outraged  the  woman,  killed  one  of  the 
children  by  tossing  it  on  their  bayonets 
and  wounded  the  husband  mortally;  but 
before  he  died  he  was  able  to  give  the 
name  of  the  Chinaman  who  had  brought 
the  Russians  to  his  house,  which  led  to 
his  being  executed.  Even  before  he  died 
the  woman  took  the  child  that  still  re- 
mained in  her  arms  and  jumped  with  it 
into  the  canal,  where  they  were  drowned. 

The  civilized  allied  forces  have  seen 
many  curious  sights  on  their  march  up, 
and  on  their  arrival  here  at  Peking  and 
not  the  least  curious  is  the  number  of 
houses  where  all  the  inhabitants  had  com- 
mitted suicide  just  before  their  arrival ; 
sometimes,  as  at  a  house  in  Yangsun,  a 
row  of  bodies  would  be  found  hanging  in 
the  central  yard  of  the  house,  sometimes 
lying  poisoned  side  by  side  on  the  Kong. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  by  what 
fears  they  were  driven  to  this.  It  is  said 
that  each  man  in  the  legations  kept  a  bul- 


let for  the  women  in  case  the  attacks  of 
the  Chinese  should  at  last  prove  success- 
ful when  the  time  would  come  to  save 
them  by  its  means  from  worse  than  death. 
These  Chinese,  ignorant  of  the  methods 
of  civilized  war,  when  they  heard  the 
guns  of  the  invaders  and  saw  at  night 
their  path  torchlit  by  burning  villages, 
evidently  thought  that  the  time  had  come 
for  their  wives  and  sisters,  as  well  as  for 
themselves,  to  save  themselves  by  suicide. 
There  are  things  that  I  must  not  write, 
and  that  you  could  not  print,  that  would 
seem  to  show  that  this  Western  civiliza- 
tion of  ours  is  merely  a  veneer  over  sav- 
agery. The  actual  truth  has  never  been 
written  about  any  war,  and  this  will  be  no 
exception.  The  cry  of  "  Sha,  sha  "  "  Kill, 
kill,"  which  the  Boxer  mob  shouted  out- 
side the  legations,  has  been  answered 
from  Europe  by  the  German  Emperor's 
speeches  for  "  vengeance,  vengeance," 
and  in  paying  a  visit  to  the  house  of  the 
prefect  of  the  German  section  yesterday 
afternoon  the  effects  of  his  speeches  were 
everywhere  apparent.  Entering  the  pre- 
fect's office  with  Baron  X.,  a  wretched 
looking  Chinaman,  guarded  by  four  sol- 
diers with  fixed  bayonets,  was  kneeling 
on  the  floor  before  him  with  his  hands 
tied  behind  his  back.  He  was  being  in- 
terrogated by  the  prefect,  and  seemed  in 
abject  terror,  his  breath  coming  in  palpi- 
tating gasps.  Our  entrance  was  appar- 
ently inopportune  and  unwelcome,  and 
the  prefect  asked  us  to  wait  outside,  men- 
tioning that  we  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  execution  of  five 
Chinamen.  The  men  in  question  were 
waiting  in  the  yard,  and  trying  to  learn 
from  the  soldiers  what  was  going  to  be 
done  with  them.  Their  curiosity  was 
gratified  by  one  fellow  who  took  a  car- 
tridge from  his  belt,  placed  it  in  his  rifle, 
and  then  put  the  point  of  the  rifle  to  the 
Chinaman's  chest.  A  sickly  expression 
came  over  his  face — he  understood.  One 
of  the  five  seemed  to  be  suffering  from 
an  intolerable  thirst.  He  begged  water 
from  the  soldiers,  but  they  only  grinned. 
He  spoke  to  the  Chinamen  that  hap- 
pened to  pass  by,  but  they  seemed  afraid 
to  bring  it.  Finally  one  ventured  to  bring 
some,  and  he  was  hustled  out  by  the  sol- 
diers and  struck  behind  with  their  rifles. 
Sounds  of  blows  came  from  the  pre- 
fect's office  at  intervals,  and  at  each  a  grin 
of   amused   satisfaction   overspread   the 
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faces  of  the  soldiers.  Presently  the  door 
opened  and  the  wretch  staggered  out. 
There  was  a  shocking  gash  across  his 
forehead  over  his  left  eye,  from  which 
the  blood  was  streaming,  and  frightful 
wheals  across  his  back.  The  thirsty 
criminal  seized  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
his  guard's  attention  being  momentarily 
distracted  to  get  a  drink  from  a  coolie 
that  was  passing  with  a  kettle.  It  looked 
as  if  he  was  trying  to  swallow  a  spout, 
such  was  the  mad  eagerness  with  which 
he  drank.  I  wonder  how  many  days  he 
had  been  without  water.  The  fellow 
who  had  been  beaten  by  the  prefect  was 
barely  able  to  stand — swaying  on  his  legs 
— the  flies  settled  on  the  gash  in  his  fore- 
head and  the  blood  flowed  into  his  eye, 
as,  his  hands  being  still  bound,  he  was 
unable  to  wipe  it  away. 

We  understand  that  the  five  men  were 
to  be  executed  for  looting  and  the  other 
was  reluctant  about  giving  some  infor- 
mation, or  at  least  such  was  the  opinion 
of  the  prefect.  The  Germans  have  shot 
83  men,  principally  for  looting  during  the 
past  week.  They  also  shot  the  150  pris- 
oners they  took  yesterday  at  Liang  Sing. 

The  extremely  harsh  measures  adopted 
by  the  Germans  have  kept  the  natives 
from  returning  to  their  section  of  the 
town,  and  now  that  winter  is  approach- 
ing the  allied  forces  are  face  to  face  with 
a  very  serious  problem  of  how  to  get  a 
supply  of  fuel  and  food  for  the  winter. 
Sir  Robert  Hart  told  me  to-day  that 
abundant  supplies  would  be  brought  in  if 
proper  protection  were  given  to  the  na- 
tives. He  says  they  now  consider  it 
worse  than  useless  to  bring  anything  into 
town,  as  everything  is  immediately  seized 


by  the  soldiers  of  the  European  armies. 
The  Japs  are  the  only  people  who  offer 
adequate  protection  to  traders.  Passing 
to-day  along  the  long  main  street  leading 
from  the  Chenmen  gate  through  the  Chi- 
nese city,  which  on  one  side  is  American 
and  the  other  English,  I  noticed  there 
was  not  a  single  shop  open,  and  not  even 
a  vegetable  dealer  trying  to  trade.  About 
a  dozen  blind  beggars  asked  alms  from 
passers  by.  On  one  closed  shop  a  notice 
was  pasted :  "  We  please  all  most  noble 
foreign  armies  protection."  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Peking  are  not  to  be  found  even 


in    neighboring 


villages. 


Sir    Robert 


Hart  tells  me  they  have  cleared  off  a  con- 
siderable distance.  He  is  apprehensive 
that  there  will  be  terrible  suffering  in 
this  district  of  North  China  before  next 
spring.  The  horrors  of  invasion,  insur- 
rection and  destructive  conflagrations 
will  be  less  than  those  of  famine  and  the 
suffering  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
houseless  and  penniless  people  from  the 
intense  cold  of  winter.  This  is  the  sec- 
ond year  of  scarcity  from  want  of  rain  in 
North  China.  In  ordinary  times  one 
coal  mine  outside  of  Peking  used  to  send 
in  1,500  tons  daily  during  the  winter,  now 
the  stock  of  coal  is  practically  nil,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  getting  a  supply. 
Some  of  our  Indian  troops  are  sure  to 
suffer  from  the  cold  during  the  coming 
months,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  no 
more  will  be  sent  up  here  to  increase  the 
difficulty  of  the  position. 

The  victors  will  have  their  share  of 
discomforts,  but  wo  to  the  vanquished 
men,  women  and  children  during  the 
next  six  months ! 

Peking,  China. 


After    Vacation. 

By  Sophia  Antoinette  Walker. 

JUST  as  a  brook  catches  its  breath, 
Stills  itself  in  a  quiet  pool, 
Before  it  leaps  to  its  life,  or  death ; 
A  pool   with  its  shadows,  woodsy,  cool, 
Round  a  central   reflection  of  infinite  blue, 
Set   in    the   autumn's   sifted   gold — 

So  life  foregathered  in  days  with  you. 
It  follows  the  steel-tracks'   steady  trend 

Into  the  heart  of  the  city's  hold, 
Refreshed,  alive,  from  the  love  of  a  friend, 
To  proffer  its  strivings  heartsome,  bold ! 

New  York  Citv. 


What    Is    " Special    Creation?" 

By  Prof.    Borden   P.   Bowne,   D.D., 


Ok  Boston  University. 


IN  a  recent  number  of  one  of  our  lead- 
ing magazines  a  distinguished  thinker 
says :  *'  A  few  years  ago  each  new 
appearance  in  the  world,  each  new  species 
of  plant  or  animal,  was  believed  by  most 
Christians  to  be  the  result  of  a  special  act 
of  the  divine  will."  Of  course  this  view, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  in  question, 
can  no  longer  be  maintained  and  is  no 
longer  maintained  in  intelligent  circles. 

There  is  no  doubt  some  truth  in  this 
claim.  What  the  writer  meant  to  deny, 
a  discontinuous  and  atomistic  conception 
of  the  organic  world,  is  unquestionably  to 
be  denied.  But  there  is  room  for  suspect- 
ing that  most  of  the  writers  on  this  sub- 
ject are  in  the  toils  of  a  verbal  illusion 
which  prevents  perfect  clearness  of  men- 
tal vision. 

If  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  pre- 
cept could  do  anything,  it  would  be  clear 
to  the  dullest  by  this  time  that  we  must 
deny  any  "  special  creation  "  of  species ; 
that  we  must  not  look  upon  a  new  species 
of  plant  or  animal  as  "  the  result  of  a  spe- 
cial act  of  the  divine  will."  The  only 
point  as  to  which  there  can  be  any  ques- 
tion is  what  special  creation  itself  is  to 
mean.  On  this  point  there  still  reigns 
some  confusion.  And  as  the  writer 
quoted  is  a  Christian  theist  we  assume 
the  theistic  standpoint  in  what  we  say. 

In  the  world  of  things  a  species  is  noth- 
ing but  a  group  of  similar  individuals. 
Apart  from  them  the  species  has  only  a 
conceptual  existence,  as  with  logical 
terms  in  general,  and  is  substantially 
nothing.  The  individuals  and  the  power 
or  powers  which  produce  them  are  the 
only  proper  realities  in  the  case.  All  else 
is  a  product  of  logical  manipulation. 
Hence  the  creation  of  a  species  is  really 
a  production  in  some  way  of  the  indi- 
viduals which  compose  it.  The  variation 
of  a  species  can  only  mean  the  produc- 
tion of  individuals  which  show  differ- 
ences from  other  individuals,  or  pre-ex- 
istence  of  individuals.  The  transmu- 
tation of  species  could  only  mean  the 
production  of  individuals  so  different 
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from  pre-existing  individuals  that  we 
should  not  class  them  together.  There  is 
no  separate  something,  a  species  which 
is  created  specially  or  otherwise  or 
which  is  modified  or  transformed ;  for  all 
species  as  such  have  only  notional  exist- 
ence. 

This  is  true  in  any  case,  but  in  addi- 
tion it  must  be  said  that  a  large  part  of 
those  species  are  purely  of  our  own  mak- 
ing. Some  of  the  larger  and  more  sharp- 
ly marked  off  species  seem  to  be  mani- 
festly natural  groups;  but  when  we  get 
among  the  smaller  organisms,  plant  or 
animal,  we  soon  see  that  the .  arrange- 
ment into  species  is  largely  relative  to 
our  own  convenience  or  point  of  view 
rather  than  anything  fixedly  objective. 
Professor  Asa  Gray  used  to  say  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  the  fixity  of  species,  as 
he  had  made  and  unmade  too  many  of 
them.  In  great  stretches  of  organic  ex- 
istence the  only  thing  of  which  we  can  be 
tolerably  sure  is  the  individual.  We 
classify  at  our  own  cost  and  risk ;  and  in 
much  of  the  work  we  know  that  the  re- 
sult is  relative  to  our  own  scheme  and 
not  a  fixed  objective  order. 

When  we  grasp  this  nominalism  with 
regard  to  species  we  see  that  the  indi- 
viduals and  the  power  which  produces 
them  are  the  essential  fact;  and  the  ques- 
tion concerning  species  must  be  viewed 
from  this  standpoint.  If  this  power 
which  produces  individuals  produces 
tnem  all  alike  on  the  average  the  group 
is  constant.  If  it  produces  them  on  a 
varied  scale  there  is  differentiation.  If 
on  a  rising  scale  there  is  progress.  If 
later  individuals  are  so  unlike  earlier 
ones  as  to  forbid  grouping  them  together 
there  is  transmutation.  But  throughout 
the  process  there  is  nothing  but  the  indi- 
viduals, similar  or  dissimilar,  and  the 
power  which  produces  them.  The  only 
further  question  that  can  arise  concern- 
ing species  is  whether  the  power  which 
produces  individuals  does  so  at  random 
or  according  to  rule.  In  the  latter  case 
species  exist  in  the  only  sense  in  which 
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species  can  exist — that  is,  natural  groups 
exist  whose  members  are  bound  together 
by  their  likeness  and  affinities;  and  the 
likeness  of  the  members  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  they  have  been  produced  according 
to  a  common  rule.  From  the  standpoint 
of  theism  it  is  hard  to  escape  admitting 
the  existence  of  species  in  this  sense — 
with  proper  allowance  for  the  relativity 
before    mentioned. 

But  since  species  are  substantially 
nothing,  the  question  whether  species  are 
special  creations  becomes  subordinate  to 
this  other  question,  Are  individuals  spe- 
cial creations? 

On  this  point  popular  thought  is  sub- 
ject to  a  variety  of  illusions.  To  begin 
with,  it  always  interposes  a  mechanism 
of  second  causes  between  the  Creator 
and  the  individual  product.  This  mech- 
anism is  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced in  a  general  way  as  a  system  of 
general  laws,  which  then  proceeded  to 
work  out  a  set  of  unintended  effects  on 
its  own  account.  In  this  way  a  great  va- 
riety of  results  have  been  produced 
which  were  never  in  the  creative  thought 
and  for  which  the  mechanism  alone  is  re- 
sponsible. All  this  is  a  mistake.  Mech- 
anism can  only  unfold  its  own  implica- 
tions ;  it  can  make  no  new  departures  or 
produce  anything  on  its  own  account. 
The  complete  determination  which  mech- 
anism involves  makes  any  other  view 
impossible.  Hence  if  there  was  purpose 
in  making  the  mechanism  there  is  equal- 
ly purpose  in  all  the  mechanism  implies 
or  produces. 

Further,  the  progress  of  speculative 
thought  is  fast  displacing  this  whole 
scheme  of  secondary  and  mechanical 
causation.  Physical  nature  is  being  re- 
duced to  phenomenal  existence,  which 
forever  proceeds  from  an  omnipresent 
energy  whose  incessant  energizing  pro- 
duces and  upholds  it.  From  this  point 
of  view  all  that  inductive  science  gives 
us  is  simply  co-existent  and  sequent 
phenomena.  These  may  be  more  or  less 
exactly  described,  but  the  ground  of  their 
existence,  nature  and  relations  must  be 
sought  beyond  themselves  in  the  invisible 
power  which  produces  them. 

This  is  the  view  to  which  metaphysics 
is  coming;  and  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
current  doctrine  of  evolution  it  necessi- 
tates profound  changes.  Logic  has  never 
yet  discovered  any  way  of  mechanically 


evolving  anything  which  was  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  mechanism  from  the. 
start ;  and  in  a  purely  phenomenal  evolu- 
tion there  is  no  objective  evolution  of 
something  from  something  but  only  a 
temporal  succession.  Thus  in  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  symphony  the  earlier  notes  are 
not  the  stuff  out  of  which  the  later  ones 
are  evolved  ;  and  if  in  the  progress  of 
the  work  earlier  strains  reappear,  it  is 
not  a  case  of  reversion,  or  atavism,  or 
the  re-emergence  of  something  which 
has  been  moving  under  the  surface  all 
the  while ;  it  is  simply  the  reproduction 
of  earlier  elements  because  of  the  good 
pleasure  of  the  composer  in  accordance 
with  his  musical  plan.  In  such  a  scheme 
nothing  is  fixed  but  the  musician  and  his 
purpose.  The  unity,  the  continuity,  the 
identity,  the  evolution  are  all  only  in,  for, 
and  through  him  and  that  which  takes 
place  in  time  is  but  the  successive  mani- 
festation of  his  timeless  purpose. 

Now  in  such  a  work  everything  will 
be  special  creation  and  nothing  will  be 
special  creation,  according  to  our  point 
of  view.  Each  specific  feature  to  its 
minutest  detail  exists  only  through  an 
activity  directed  to  its  production ;  and 
if  the  "  special  act  of  will  "  were  lacking 
the  special  product  would  be  lacking. 
Continuous  and  specific  production  is 
possible  only  through  an  activity  just  as 
continuous  and  specific.  Nothing  in  gen- 
eral would  produce  only  things  in  gen- 
eral— that  is,  nothing  at  all.  From  the 
standpoint  of  concrete  production  each 
feature  must  be  "  specially  "  produced 
and  by  "  special  act  of  will,"  or  it  will  not 
be  there.  But  from  another  point  of 
view  there  is  no  special  creation — that  is, 
every  part  in  the  whole  will  be  harmoni- 
ously related  to  its  antecedents  accord- 
ing to  musical  law.  From  the  standpoint 
of  intelligent  comprehension  there  must 
be  continuity  and  logical  subordination. 

These  results  apply  equally  to  the 
causality  of  the  universe  as  metaphysics 
is  coming  to  conceive  it.  The  phenom- 
enal evolution  is  possible  only  through 
an  Evolver;  and  the  evolution  has  its 
unity,  continuitv  and  identity  only  in  the 
plan  of  which  it  is  the  successive  mani- 
festation. The  Evolver  and  his  plan  are 
the  only  fixed  factors.  The  general  fail- 
ure to  see  this  is  due  to  the  crude  met- 
aphysics of  popular  thought  and  espe- 
cially to  the  mistaking  of  logical  manipu- 
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lation  for  real  processes.  The  only  thing 
which  clear  thought  abhors  is  illogical 
chaos,  things  unrelated,  produced  at  ran- 
dom, or  without  subordination  to  any 
plan  for  the  whole.  Thought  demands 
the  continuity  of  purpose  and  reason,  but 
it  is  not  concerned  to  maintain  that  all 
creation  is  played  on  a  single  string.  It 
only  insists  that  all  strings,  however 
many  they  may  be,  shall  concur  in  har- 
mony. The  unity  and  continuity  of  na- 
ture are  rational  only ;  and  they  would 
not  be  affected  by  any  method  of  causa- 
tion whatever,  provided  the  same  rational 
order  were  produced.  Only  in  the  sense 
of  the  unrelated  and  unassimilable  is 
thought  oposed  to  "  special  creation." 
But  when  it  comes  to  realizing  the  gen- 
eral plan  in  a  multitude  of  concrete  in- 


dividuals, co-existent  or  successive,  the 
work  is  possible  only  through  a  multi- 
tude of  acts  each  as  specific  and  special 
as  its  product.  Each  special  fact  de- 
mands its  special  act.  As  for  the  indi- 
vidual self,  in  distinction  from  shifting 
phenomena  which  have  no  real  individ- 
uality, the  alternative  is  special  creation 
or  materialism. 

It  would  seem  well,  then,  before  af- 
firming or  denying  "  special  creations  " 
and  "  special  acts  of  the  divine  will  "  to 
define  our  meaning  and  reflect  carefully 
on  the  antithesis  between  the  purely  for- 
mal nature  of  all  general  terms  and  the 
manifold  and  particular  existence  of  the 
concrete  pluralities  to  which  such'  terms 
apply. 

Boston,  Mass, 


An    Indian    Allotment. 

By  Francis  La  Flesche. 

[Mr.    La    Flesche   is  an   Omaha    Indian   and    is   the  author  of  "The    Middle   Five,"   a   book  that  has  recently 
received  a  good  deal  of  attention.  —  Editor.] 


IN  the  spring  of  1883  I  was  detailed  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  assist,  by  way  of  interpreting  and 
doing  clerical  work,  in  the  task  of  making 
allotments  to  the  Omaha  Indians,  the 
tribe  to  which  I  belong. 

The  special  agent  who  was  appointed 
to  make  the  division  of  the  land  [Miss 
Alice  Fletcher — Editor]  undertook  the 
work  more  from  an  earnest  desire  to  scat- 
ter the  Indians  on  the  choicest  parts  of 
their  reservation  than  to  earn  the  meager 
compensation  offered  her  by  the  Govern- 
ment, because  it  was  through  her  efforts 
that  the  law  authorizing  the  allotment 
was  enacted  by  Congress. 

With  this  purpose  in  mind,  the  allot- 
ting agent,  upon  her  arrival  on  the  reser- 
vation, drove  over  the  land  to  ascertain 
where  the  best  portions  lay.  She  saw 
that  the  lands  best  suited  for  agriculture 
and  the  most  conveniently  located  as  to 
market  lay  along  the  valley  of  the  Logan 
and  its  slopes.  So  there  she  pitched  her 
tent  and  called  for  the  Indians  to  come 
and  make  their  selections. 

One  morning,  as  we  were  driving  from 
corner  to  corner,  running  the  lines  of  the 
quarter  sections,  wc  came  to  a  man  stand- 


ing on  a  section  mound.  As  we  halted 
at  his  side,  he  looked  up  at  the  allotting 
agent  and  said :  "  This  is  my  land,"  mak- 
ing a  sweeping  motion  with  his  out- 
stretched arm.  The  surveyor  gave  the 
description  of  the  land,  and  the  agent 
entered  the  numbers  in  her  block  book. 
This  done,  she  held  out  her  right  hand 
to  him,  and  as  he  grasped  it  she  said : 

"  I  congratulate  you  upon  making  such 
a  beautiful  selection.  I  want  you  to 
build  a  nice  house,  a  barn  and  granaries 
upon  it  and  to  cultivate  the  land.  And  I 
wish  you  every  success." 

With  his  hand  still  grasping  that  of  the 
special  agent,  the  Indian  replied : 

"  We  have  had  agents  here  to  manage 
our  affairs,  but  none  of  them  have  ever 
offered  us  advice  such  as  you  have  just 
given  me.  My  people  are  not  prone  to 
follow  the  advice  of  women,  but  I  shall 
strive  to  follow  yours." 

It  is  the  story  of  this  man  to  which  I 
desire  to  direct  attention,  because  it  has 
much  to  do  with  the  success  of  Indian  al- 
lotments. 

One  day  a  solitary  tent  appeared  on 
the  land  thus  selected,  a  woman  moved 
in  and  about  it  in  her  daily  domestic  toil, 
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while  day  after  day  a  man  following  a 
team  of  horses  and  a  plow  walked  around 
and  around  from  morning  till  night  until 
a  large  portion  of  the  quarter  section 
turned  into  a  great  dark  field,  in  striking 
contrast  to  the  grassy  hills.  In  the 
course  of  a  year  the  tent  disappeared 
and  a  neat  little  house  stood  in  its  place. 
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Soon  a  barn  and  then  a  granary  appeared. 
The  man  had  striven  to  make  good  his 
word  given  to  the  special  agent,  and  had 
succeeded. 

While  he  was  thus  improving  his  land 
the  man  would  call  together  the  other  In- 
dians who  had  taken  lands  near  to  his, 
and  try  to  persuade  them  to  come  out 
there  to  live.  Two  returned  students 
from  Hampton,  with  the  aid  of  some 
friends  in  the  East,  built  houses  on  their 
lands  out  there,  and  the  man  felt  greatly 
encouraged.  A  few  others  followed,  and 
this  little  colony  worked  happily  to- 
gether until  there  came  a  time  when 
they  learned  that  Congress  had  passed  a 
law  which  gave  them  the  privilege  of 
leasing  their  rich  lands.  Then,  one  by 
one,  including  the  returned  Hampton 
students,  these  people  left  their  lands  to 
the  use  of  white  men  and  returned  to  the 


poorest  part  of  the  reservation,  some  to 
live  on  the  forty-acre  lots  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  others  to  crowd  upon  their  re- 
lations. 

The  first  man,  greatly  to  his  disap- 
pointment, was  left  to  struggle  alone.  He 
was  not  discouraged,  however,  but 
pushed  on,  and  he  now  lives  like  a  white 
man  among  white  men.  He  has  his  lit- 
tle house,  his  barn,  his  well-filled  grana- 
ries, a  number  of  fine  cattle  and  splendid 
horses,  while  those  Indians  who  leased 
their  lands  and  left  him  have  scarcely 
anything  to  show  for  the  rent  received 
by  them. 

One  day  this  man  said  to  his  Indian 
neighbors  before  their  departure :  "  Let 
us  build  a  little  church  and  ask  a  white 
preacher  to  come  and  teach  us.  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  church  as  some  of 
you  are,  but  I  want  to  know  something 
about  the  white  man's  religion.  We  are 
getting  along  nicely,  and  we  can  each 
afford  to  contribute  something  toward 
the  little  house.  Let  it  be  on  my  land  or 
on  some  one  of  yours,  as  you  may 
choose." 

He  had  almost  persuaded  them  when 
the  leasing  privilege  spoiled  his  plan. 
His  friends  of  his  own  race  having  aban- 
doned him,  he  turned  to  his  white  neigh- 
bors for  sympathy,  and  they  responded 
with  a  will. 

If  I  did  not  know  that  the  two  men 
had  never  met,  I  might  suspect  that  Ma- 
jor Pratt,  of  Carlisle,  had  been  whisper- 
ing to  him  on  matters  of  Indian  educa- 
tion, for  I  found  that  this  man  had  been 
putting  into  effect  the  Major's  very  ideas 
about  mingling  white  men  and  red  men 
together.  The  man  went  to  his  white 
neighbors  and  said  to  them : 

''You  want  to  educate  your  children,  and 
I  want  to  educate  my  little  grandson,  but 
we  can  do  nothing  unless  we  have  a 
school.  If  you  will  build  a  school  house 
I  will  let  you  have  the  use  of  one  acre  of 
my  land ;  then  we  will  have  a  school.  I 
don't  want  to  send  my  boy  to  the  Govern- 
ment school ;  children  do  not  learn  very 
fast  there.  I  want  my  boy  to  grow  up 
with  your  children ;  he  will  then  learn 
faster." 

The  white  men  built  the  school  house 
and  employed  a  teacher,  and  this  Indian 
and  his  white  friends  have  to-day  a  good 
school. 
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Last  summer  when  I  was  visiting  my 
home  this  man  came  to  see  me.  Said 
he: 

"  I  wish  to  send  a  message  by  you  to 
the  white  people,  to  any  of  them  who 
might  wish  to  help  us.  The  leasing  busi- 
ness is  ruining  the  Omahas  in  every  way. 
It  is  producing  idleness  among  them,  and 
idleness  brings  out  the  worst  that  is  in 
man.  It  has  proved  to  be  injurious 
rather  than  a  help.  Nearly  all  of  the 
land  is  leased,  and  most  of  the  Indians 
have  scarcely  a  thing  to  show  for  the 
rent  they  receive.  Many  of  them  loaf 
about  the  towns,  and  some  of  them  come 


to  my  house  in  a  shameful  state  of  intox- 
ication and  expect  hospitality  of  me. 
When  they  should  be  at  work  upon  their 
farms,  they  go  in  large  bodies  to  visit 
other  tribes,  spending  their  rent  money  in 
railroad  fare.  Labor  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  maintain  the  dignity  of  man  and 
command  respect  from  every  one.  So 
long  as  the  system  of  indiscriminate  leas- 
ing exists,  work  among  the  people  will 
be  almost  an  impossible  thing.  Cannot 
the  friends  of  the  Indians  relieve  us  of 
this  curse  in  some  way?  " 

I  have  delivered  my  message. 

Washington,  D    C. 


Savages    and    Criminals 

By  William  Ferrero, 

[Sr.  Ferrero  is  the  author  ot  "The  Female  Offender,"  written  in  collaboration  with  Prof.  Lombroso — Editor.] 


ONE  of  the  ideas  of  the  Italian  school 
of  criminology  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  most  lively  discussions 
is  that  of  the  atavism  of  crime.  Lom- 
broso has  affirmed  that  the  actions  we  call 
crimes,  and  especially  the  more  serious 
offenses,  such  as  murder  and  theft,  are 
normal  and  regular  actions  among  savage 
nations,  by  whom  they  are  by  no  means 
looked  upon  as  worthy  of  censure  or  pun- 
ishment. In  a  state  of  civilization,  there- 
fore, crime  would  be  atavistic  resurrec- 
tion of  a  condition  of  things  that  is  the 
normal  one  during  the  first  barbaric  peri- 
ods of  the  history  of  mankind. 

This  theory  has  been  answered  by  many 
with  a  weighty  objection — viz.,  that  there 
are  savage  nations  in  existence,  without 
the  least  trace  of  civilization,  among 
whom  crimes,  and  especially  theft  and 
murder,  are  very  rare ;  that  crimes  are 
found  to  abound  rather  among  those  bar- 
baric nations  who  have  begun  to  adopt 
some  of  the  principles  of  civilization 
rather  than  among  entirely  savage  na- 
tions ;  for  which  reason  crime  should  be 
considered  the  first  poisonous  fruit  of  the 
tree  of  civilization,  rather  than  the  nor- 
mal and  spontaneous  growth  of  that 
which  Rousseau  would  have  called  the 
state  of  nature. 

Any  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  documents  we  possess  concern- 
ing savage  nations  and  races  will  find 
that  the  second  assertion  is  nearer  the 
truth  than  Lombroso's.     Hence,  the  the- 


ory of  the  atavism  of  crime  might  seem 
erroneous  and  one  to  be  discarded.  How- 
ever, I  think  the  theory  of  atavism  is  cor- 
rect, and  that  it  gives  the  very  best  possi- 
ble explanation  of  the  essence  of  the 
crime  in  civilization,  provided  the  idea  of 
atavism  can  be  transferred  from  the 
crime  to  the  criminal,  from  the  action 
called  crime  to  certain  moral  characteris- 
tics which  are  met  with  among  the  ma- 
jority of  criminals  and  are  the  principal 
incentives  to  the  crime.  Among  those 
who  have  been  guilty  of  the  most  serious 
offenses  certain  moral  characteristics  are 
met  with,  that  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
psychology  of  the  savage  and  barbarian, 
and  render  him  a  being  in  whom  atavism 
reproduces  certain  characteristics  which 
evolution  has  by  now  caused  to  disappear 
of  the  mind  of  civilized  man.  These  ata- 
vistic characteristics  of  the  criminal  are. 
in  my  opinion,  incapacity  for  work  and 
impulsiveness. 

Savage  and  barbaric  nations,  whether 
their  natural  disposition  be  good  or  bad, 
are  all  at  the  same  time  impulsive  and 
slothful ;  that  is  to  say,  they  cannot  resist 
the  stimulus  of  their  sensations  and  feel- 
ings, and  immediately  decide  upon  ac- 
tion ;  any  kind  of  activity,  muscular  or  in- 
tellectual, that  is  continuous,  methodical 
and  regular  is  repugnant  to  them.  It 
would  seem  as  if  that  annihilation  of  con- 
sciousness, that  Nirvana  which  is  the 
ideal  of  lite  for  the  wise,  according  to 
Schopenhauer,  were  also  the  ideal  of  sav- 
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ages.  Those  seek  it  in  an  inert  condition 
of  the  muscles  and  of  the  mind,  as  they 
usually  live  in  a  kind  of  continual  torpor, 
out  of  which  they  awake,  however,  from 
time  to  time,  upon  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, when  they  are  assailed  by  tremen- 
dous attacks  of  fury  or  by  an  irresistible 
need  of  violent  exaltation.  They  then 
either  commit  excesses  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence of  every  description,  or  they  enter 
upon  tumultuous,  unbridled  dancing,  vio- 
lent bodily  exercise,  licentious  singing  or 
orgies,  till  they  sink  back  again  into  their 
habitual  torpor. 

According  to  an  old  missionary,  Fa- 
ther Venegas,  the  characteristics  of  the 
natives  of  California  were : 

"  Stupidity  and  obtuseness,  inconstancy,  im- 
petuosity and  the  blindness  of  their  desires;  an 
extreme  indolence  which  made  them  hate 
work." 

Among  the.  indigenous  tribes  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Dacotahs  were  described  as  usu- 
ally quiet  and  impassive,  but  subject  to 
frightful  attacks  of  fury;  the  Serpente 
Indians  as  children,  irritated  and  amused 
by  trifles.  We  are  told  that  the  Tupis 
(South  America),  if  they  happened  to 
tread  on  a  stone,  became  so  furious  that 
they  would  begin  to  bite  the  latter  like 
dogs.  Speaking  of  the  natives  of  North 
and  South  America  in  general,  an  old  ob- 
server, De  La  Condamine,  says  that  they 
are 

"  enemies  of  all  work,  without  anxiety  for  the 
future,  incapable  of  foresight  and  reflection; 
ready  to  give  way  to  puerile  joy  which  they 
show  by  immoderate  laughing  and  jumping; 
they  pass  their  lives  without  thinking,  they 
grow  old  without  ever  leaving  childhood  be- 
hind them,  the  defects  of  which  they  still  re- 
tain." 

Howit  affirms  that  the  feelings  of  the 
Australians  are  intense,  but  very  tran- 
sient ;  they  are  aroused  and  quenched  in 
an  instant.  At  the  same  time  Peron, 
speaking  of  their  indolence,  says : 

"  They  see  the  earth  cleared,  they  are  offered 
implements  and  seeds ;  but  neither  example 
nor  the  hope  of  bettering  their  condition  will 
induce  them  to  work." 

In  Africa  we  find  a  proverbial  giddi- 
ness and  levity  among  the  Hottentots ; 
they  are  so  little  given  to  labor  that  they 
almost  all  live  by  begging  and  are  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  extreme  muscular  de- 
bility. Baines  observed  that  it  required 
four  Hottentots  to  lift  a  sack  of  flour 
which  a  European  sailor  carried  by  him- 
self.    Also,  the  negro  tribes  of  Africa, 


when  observed  in  their  native  country, 
before  having  been  put  to  the  test  of 
slavery,  proved  essentially  lazy  and  im- 
pulsive. The  negro — said  Winwood 
Reade — passes  his  days  in  indolence ;  and 
according  to  Pruner  Bey  the  most  im- 
portant characteristic  of  the  African  ne- 
gro is  the  ease  with  which  he  passes  from 
one  extreme  to  the  other,  and  the  sudden 
violence  and  brevity  of  his  fits  of  rage. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  nations 
which  afterward  became  civilized  when 
they  were  barbaric.  The  Teutonic  race 
is  nowadays  universally  reputed  calm 
and  tenaciously  laborious ;  yet  eigh- 
teen centuries  ago  Tacitus  describes  it  as 
extremely  impulsive  and  choleric,  desir- 
ous of  prolonged  leisure  and  indolent. 
Writes  Tacitus  in  his  book  on  Germany : 

"  Rarely  do  they  scorge  and  chaine  their 
slaves.  More  frequently  they  kill  them,  not 
from  a  premeditated  severity  of  correction, 
but  on  the  impulse  of  passion." 

And  elsewhere : 

"  When  not  engaged  in  war  .  .  .  they  do 
nothing  but  sleep  and  eat.  The  strongest  and 
most  warlike  live  in  idleness,  leaving  to  the 
women,  the  old  men  and  the  weak  the  care  of 
the  houses  and  fields  and  becoming  stupefied  in 
their  sloth." 

This  is  why  unbridled,  violent  dancing 
and  games  of  chance  were  so  much  liked 
by  savage  and  barbarous  nations.  The 
habitual  torpor  in  which  they  usually 
live  is  succeeded  from  time  to  time  by 
restlessness  and  a  need  of  exaltation  and 
excitement,  which  vents  itself  in  frenzied 
movement  or  the  anxieties  of  gambling. 

Now  these  same  characteristics  are  met 
with  among  criminals  who  have  been 
guilty  of  serious  offenses,  especially 
among  those  whom  Lombroso  has  called 
born  criminals.  The  latter  are  principal- 
ly lazy  and  impulsive,  like  savages.  Lom- 
broso has  studied  a  great  number  of  mur- 
derers and  thieves  whose  perversity  was 
such  as  to  point  to  their  having  been  born 
criminals,  and  has  found  that  the  major- 
ity were  eccentric  men  of  an  extraordi- 
nary irritability,  which  a  trifle  sufficed  to 
change  into  impulsive  actions ;  that  they 
were  men  of  the  most  capricious  temper, 
irritated  against  themselves  and  others, 
by  turns  gay  and  depressed  without  any 
reason,  and  ready  to  pass  without  any 
cause  from  one  state  to  another. 

At  the  same  time,  impulsiveness  in 
criminals  is  accompanied  by  laziness, 
which  is  perhaps  their  chief  characteris- 
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tic.  In  some  recent  statistics  made  in 
Germany,  Sichart  found  that  among 
3, 181  prisoners  almost  half  the  number — 
viz.,  1,347 — had  a  horror  of  work,  and 
962  of  these  were  thieves.  This  confirms 
Vidocq's  words: 

"  The  thieves  are  incapable  of  anything 
which  calls  for  energy  or  assiduity;  they  can- 
not do  anything  except  steal." 

For  America,  the  researches  made  by 
Wines  prove  that  among  6,958  murderers 
who  were  convicted  in  1890,  5,175  were 
without  any  trade  or  profession,  and 
Wright  has  calculated  that  in  Massachu- 
setts 2,991  of  the  4,340  criminals  con- 
demned for  various  offenses  had  no  pro- 
fession, and  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  con- 
victs without  any  calling  were  found  in 
the  proportion  of  88  per  cent.  The  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Elmira  Re- 
formatory, Z.  R.  Brockway,  affirms  that 
in  the  case  of  34  per  cent,  of  the  inmates 
no  moral  suggestion  is  able  to  induce 
them  to  work  or  arouse  their  attention. 

Does  not  Brockway  thus  almost  uncon- 
sciously affirm  that  this  minority  of  re- 
fractory criminals  is  composed  of  beings 
resembling  the  primitive  savage,  who 
cannot  be  induced  to  work  except  when 
reduced  to  a  state  of  slavery  and  forced 
by  physical  violence  ?  That  they  are,  in 
other  words,  savages  lost  in  modern  life, 
because  they  cannot  bring  themselves  to 
work  ?  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  propen- 
sity to  commit  some  crime  or  other  which 
is  atavistic  in  the  criminal,  but  inability 
for  methodical  work  added  to  impulsive- 
ness. The  mind  of  the  criminal  has  not 
properly  developed,  through  some  con- 
genital or  acquired  deficiency ;  its  devel- 
opment has  stopped  at  an  inferior  stage, 
which  resembles  in  many  respects  that  of 
the  minds  of  savages  and  barbarians ;  it 
is  therefore  naturally  incapable,  or  has 
become  artificially,  of  acquiring  that  self- 
control  and  taste  for  methodical  work 
which  are  peculiar  to  civilized  man.  Not 
that  the  criminal  is  absolutely  and  always 
inactive ;  he  is  at  times  capable  of  dis- 
playing intense  activity ;  for  certain 
crimes,  such  as  theft  and  swindling,  very 
often  call  for  a  great  amount  of  labor, 
because  they  must  be  prepared  for  a  long 
time  beforehand,  and  many  difficulties 
must  be  overcome  in  their  execution.  But 
it  is  regular  and  methodical  work  that  is 
repugnant  to  the  criminal;  work  that  is 
prolonged  for  many  hours  and  unvaried 


day  by  day,  the  modern  work  of  the  work- 
shop or  the  office ;  hence,  even  if  he  is  ca- 
pable of  making  a  great  effort  sometimes, 
in  order  to  commit  a  crime,  he  will  never 
submit  to  any  occupation  which  takes 
him  back  daily  at  the  same  hour  to  the 
same  desk,  to  the  same  instrument,  in  or- 
der to  perform  the  same  task  for  the  same 
number  of  hours. 

Hence  the  criminal  is  a  man  whose  in- 
ability to  submit  to  regular  work  recalls 
in  the  midst  of  civilization  the  inferior 
types  of  human  race.  This  inability  is 
innate  and  incurable  in  the  small  group 
of  criminals  that  Lombroso  has  called 
born  criminals ;  but  it  is  acquired  and  re- 
mediable in  the  class  of  the  incidental 
criminals.  The  habit  of  methodical  work 
which  disciplines  all  the  violent  passions 
of  man  may  easily  be  acquired  by  men 
who  are  normal  or  even  a  little  degener- 
ate, if  education  is  begun  early ;  above  all, 
if  the  youth  has  the  example  of  work 
constantly  before  his  eyes.  It  is  difficult 
on  the  other  hand,  when,  on  account  of 
unfortunate  circumstances,  the  youth 
grows  up  in  idleness,  because  the  farther 
advanced  a  man  is  in  years  the  harder  it 
becomes  to  train  him  to  work.  This  is, 
therefore,  the  principal  form  of  social  in- 
fluence on  crime,  because  our  state  of  so- 
ciety has  unfortunately  not  yet  succeeded 
in  providing  every  one,  as  it  ought,  with 
an  efficacious  training  to  work ;  it  aban- 
dons many  young  men  to  idleness,  thus 
reducing  them  artificially  to  the  state  of 
savages  and  barbarians,  exposing  them  to 
the  risk  of  becoming  criminals  in  one  way 
or  another.  This  proves  how  good  an 
idea  it  was  which  directed  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira, 
where  the  young  criminals  are  carefully 
trained  to  work ;  to  transform  the  semi- 
barbarians,  idle  and  impulsive,  into  self- 
controlled,  hard  working  men,  with  defi- 
nite moral  ideas.  And  it  proves  how  mis- 
taken and  absurd  a  system  that  of  cellu- 
lar confinement  is,  which  is  prevalent  in 
Europe,  by  means  of  which  criminals 
whose  worst  moral  defect  is  laziness  are 
supposed  to  be  reformed  by  condemning 
them  to  inactivity  for  years  within  a  nar- 
row cell,  and  to  the  compulsory  torpor  of 
long  days  passed  in  a  small  room,  either 
thinking  of  nothing  at  all  or  thinking  of 
new  crimes  to  be  committed  as  soon  as 
their  term  of  imprisonment  shall  expire. 
Turin.  I  iwi.v. 
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Jackson's  Martineau.* 

In  1890  James  Martineau,  then  eighty- 
five  years  old,  published  his  volume  on 
"  The  Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion."  It 
was  radical,  uncompromising,  and  dis- 
turbed many  admirers  of  the  author's 
splendid  vindication  of  supernatural 
theism  by  its  peremptory  challenge  of 
prevalent  modes  of  thought.  No  one, 
however,  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  was 
inferior  in  breadth  of  grasp,  accuracy 
of  knowledge,  nobility  of  sentiment  or 
dialectic  acuteness  to  the  best  work  he 
had  done.  It  stands  to-day  a  monu- 
mental example  of  James  Martineau 
in  his  eighty-fifth  year. 

He  was  then  probably  the  most  bril- 
liant personage  in  the  British  world  of 
philosophical  and  religious  thought,  and, 
as  Thackeray  said,  the  foremost  theo- 
logian. In  this  country  his  was  among 
the  four  potent  names  which  for  many 
years  have  been  and  still  are  of  most 
weight  in  all  Unitarian  associations — 
Emerson,  Theodore  Parker  and  James 
Freeman  Clarke. 

Literary  production  was  almost  an  in- 
nate characteristic  of  his  mind.  Books 
flowed  from  his  pen  from  his  earliest 
manhood.  As  a  rule,  they  have  been 
works  which  went  to  the  mark,  and  left 
their  imprint  on  the  thought  of  the  age. 
The  number  of  his  readers  has  been  lim- 
ited by  the  radical  opinions  he  adopted 
from  the  already  tottering  Tubingen 
school  of  biblical  critics.  His  greatest 
fame  was  won  by  his  splendid  defense 
of  spiritual  faith  and  supernatural  theism 
against  different  forms  of  atheism,  ma- 
terialism, scientific  agnosticism  -&nd  re- 
vealed religion — generally.  He  took  this 
position  with  such  uncompromising 
consistency  as  to  defend  miracles  as  nat- 
urally characteristic  of  a  supernatural 
Being  like  Jesus  Christ.  He  viewed 
them  rather  as  the  natural  manifesta- 
tions of  supernatural  life  than  as  proofs 
sent  to  authenticate  a  gospel.  In  his 
fine    phrase,    they    were    not    so    much 

*  James  Martineau.  A  Biography  and  Study  By  A. 
W.Jackson,  A.M.  (Little,  Brown,  &  Co.,  Boston.)  8vo. 
PP-  459-  $3.00. 


"  syllogisms  "  as  "  mercies,"  which  came 
from  the  divine  "  quietude  of  pity."  His 
style  in  all  these  acute  polemics  was  a 
singular  combination  of  intellectual  vigor 
with  personal  gentleness.  The  ideal  ex- 
ample is  the  "  Study  of  Spinoza,"  which 
can  hardly  be  described  better  than  in 
Mr.  Jackson's  words :  "  In  1882  came  the 
volume  on  Spinoza,  embracing  the  pleas- 
antest  account  of  his  life  and  the  tough- 
est analysis  of  his  doctrine."  In  all  this 
he  was  so  uncompromising  as  to  arouse 
resentment  among  the  scientific  agnos- 
tics who  had  felt  the  point  and  weight  of 
his  pen.  Not  one  of  them  would  join  in 
the  great  testimonial  engineered  by  Pro- 
fessor William  Knight,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrews,  to  greet  him  on  his 
eighty-third  birthday.  Benjamin  Jowett 
gave  the  final  revision  to  the  address.  It 
was  signed  by  a  long  list  of  professors  at 
St.  Andrews,  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh, 
Glasgow,  Oxford,  Jena,  Berlin,  Gron- 
ingen,  Amsterdam,  Leiden,  Harvard, 
Andover  Theological  Seminary,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Dr.  Holmes,  Phillips 
Brooks,  Dr.  Schaff  and  a  great  many 
distinguished  clergymen,  but  not  one 
scientific  agnostic. 

Martineau's  theological  position  as  de- 
fined in  this  volume  was  subject  to  pro- 
gressive change.  He  began  at  Dublin 
into  a  mild  form  of  High  Arianism,  off- 
set, however,  by  a  distinct  admixture  of 
John  Stuart  Mill's  necessarianism.  His 
studies  in  Germany  with  Trendelenburg 
put  an  end  to  this,  and  set  him  firmly  on 
his  feet,  a  believer  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  intuitional  idealism.  His  services  to 
theism  have  been  alluded  to,  and  his 
theism  was  of  the  most  pronounced  type. 
He  did  not  object  to  teleology.  He  ac- 
cepted the  theory  of  miracles.  He 
preached  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  ad- 
dressed men  with  solemnity  and  pun- 
gency as  sinners.  He  believed  in  a  qual- 
ified Universalism,  but  not  of  the  Ballou 
type.  R.  H.  Hutton  said  of  his  preach- 
ing that  it  inspired  him  as  no  other  man's 
did  with  the  fear  of  Hell.  The  painful 
blot  on  his  theology  is  that  which  Tu- 
bingen  left  on   it.     He   repudiated   the 
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Messiahship  of  Jesus,  claiming  that  he 
did  not  teach  it  himself.  Yet  he  held  on 
to  the  name  of  Christ,  and  stood  firmly 
and  without  compromise  for  a  divine 
revelation  in  Him.  We  cannot  harmo- 
nize these  positions.  But  we  can  be 
thankful  for  what  James  Martineau  did 
to  strengthen  before  the  world  and 
among  men  of  thought  the  intellectual  as- 
sumptions and  promises  of  the  Christian 
faith. 

The  great  achievement  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son's book  is  the  exposition  it  gives  of  the 
mind  and  thought  of  James  Martineau 
as  seen  in  his  ministry,  and  in  his  pub- 
lished works.  He  was  selected  by  Dr. 
Martineau  for  this  service.  The  work 
was  in  the  main  completed  and  had  been 
reviewed  by  Dr.  Martineau  before  his 
death.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  have 
made  it  more  popular  than  it  is  by  an 
expansion  of  the  personal  history.  It 
would  have  been  improved  by  a  freer  use 
of  Dr.  Martineau's  correspondence, 
which  is  understood  to  be  copious  and  in- 
teresting. 

Professor  Jackson  has,  however,  we 
believe,  taken  the  right  view  of  what  he 
was  required  to  do,  in  confining  himself 
so  closely  to  the  interpretation  of  Dr. 
Martineau's  mind  and  literary  work,  and 
in  so  doing  has  given  us,  on  the  whole, 
the  book  of  the  year. 

Still  the  biographic  story  is  not  neg- 
lected. The  Martineaus  were  a  Hugue- 
not family,  which  Louis  XIV  presented 
to  England  when  he  began  to  play  the 
despot  in  France.  His  father  was  a  man- 
ufacturer of  bombazine  at  Norwich, 
and  not,  as  reported,  a  wine  merchant, 
tho  his  foreign  customers  sent  him  an 
occasional  pipe  of  excellent  wine,  and  oc- 
casionally his  friends  asked  him  to  or- 
der more  as  a  matter  of  accommodation. 
Norwich  was  no  bad  place  for  a  boy  to 
grow  up  in.  The  home  seems  to  have 
been  pleasantly  remembered  by  Mar- 
tineau, tho  the  biographer  of  Harriet 
Martineau  felt  called  on  as  late  as  1884 
to  bring  severe  charges  against  the  moth- 
er. It  is  strange  that  Professor  Jackson's 
volume  contains  no  allusion  to  the  in- 
dignant letters  which  Dr.  Martineau 
published  in  vindication  of  his  mother's 
name.  This  is  all  the  stranger  as  we 
have  a  full  account  of  the  hostilities  be- 
tween Dr.  Martineau  and  his  sister  Har- 
riet. 


He  was  the  seventh  of  eight  children, 
and  designed  by  his  father  for  an  en- 
gineer. The  young  man's  impulse  to  the 
ministry  proved  too  strong,  and  he  was 
sent  to  college.  A  good  story  survives 
from  these  early  days  which  shows  that 
the  child  was  father  of  the  man.  His 
mother  had  given  him  permission  to  stay 
at  home  from  church  on  condition  that 
he  would  read  the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah, 
and  on  her  return  asked  how  much  he 
had  read  of  it.  "All,"  said  the  boy. 
"No!  Not  all.  Impossible."  "  Yes,  I 
read  all ;  but,  of  course,  I  skipped  the 
nonsense." 


Australasian  Experiments.* 

That  the  Australasian  States  have 
been  doing  strange  and  daring  things  in 
government  these  last  ten  years  or  so  is 
known  to  most  of  us  in  a  nebulous  sort 
of  way.  But  only  the  best  informed 
among  our  social  and  political  students 
have  been  aware  of  the  extent  and  ram- 
ification of  these  experiments  in  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  Lloyd's  book  gives  the  rec- 
ord to  date.  It  is  a  work  of  high  value. 
The  author  has  investigated  his  subject 
thoroughly,  and  he  gives  us  the  detailed 
results  of  his  study.  Tho  an  upholder 
of  collectivism,  he  relates  the  facts  with- 
out bias,  pointing  out  the  mistakes  and 
failures  as  well  as  the  successes.  His 
style  is  easy  and  familiar — the  book  is 
for  the  average  man  rather  than  for  the 
professor  of  sociology — and  his  skill  in 
turning  a  felicitous  phrase  is  frequently 
brought  into  play. 

So  much  is  told  that  we  can  but  glance 
at  the  more  important  particulars.  New 
Zealand  leads  in  this  experimental  legis- 
lation, both  in  the  extent  to  which  it  has 
been  carried  and  in  the  practical  success 
that  has  been  achieved.  The  immediate 
impulse  for  the  extension  of  State  con- 
trol came  from  the  ruin  wrought  by  the 
great  maritime  strike  of  1890  and  from 
the  vast  operations  in  land  which  by  that 
year  had  brought  the  greater  part  of  the 
public  domain  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
families.  The  Liberal  ministry  elected 
in  1890  began  remedial  measures  at  once. 
The  people  have  continued  it  in  power 
ever  since,  and  a  year  ago  gave  it  another 

*  Newest  England.     By  H*nry    Dtmarest   Lljyd.    pp. 
387.    New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  $2.50, 
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three    years'    commission    by    an    over- 
whelming majority. 

During  the  ten  years  it  has  made  it- 
self responsible  for  the  following  meas- 
ures: 

I.  A  compulsory  arbitration  law  that 
compels  arbitrament  by  the  State  in  case 
disputants  fail  to  agree.  The  law  is  now 
respected  and  approved  by  both  employ- 
ers and  workmen,  and  it  has  given  New 
Zealand  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  being 
"  a  country  without  strikes." 

II.  A  series  of  laws  providing  for 
the  condemnation  and  purchase  of  large 
estates  and  the  opening  up  of  the  public 
domain,  and  the  settling  of  persons  there- 
on under  leasehold.  Freehold,  if  pre- 
ferred, is  granted  on  public  land,  but  not 
on  condemned  estates.  By  1899  210  set- 
tlements, making  use  of  109,109  acres 
and  giving  homes  to  6,509  persons,  had 
been  made,  and  about  $350,000  had  been 
advanced. 

III.  Old-age  pensions.  These  are 
given  to  persons  more  than  65  years  of 
age.  There  are  now  some  11,000  pen- 
sioners, and  the  average  annuitv  is  about 
$85. 

IV.  An  income  tax. 

V.  A  graduated  inheritance  tax. 

VI.  A  graduated  tax  on  land  values, 
irrespective    of    improvements. 

VII.  Woman  suffrage. 

VIII.  The  assumption  of  State  control 
over  the  New  Zealand  Bank. 

Besides  these  major  innovations  a 
multitude  of  smaller  measures  have  been 
passed,  and  extensions  of  public  control 
have  been  made  on  beginnings  that  have 
an  earlier  origin  than  the  date  of  the  rise 
of  the  Liberal  party.  State  railroads  and 
telegraphs,  for  instance,  date  back  some 
thirty  years;  but  the  Liberals  have  ex- 
tended the  systems  (in  railroads  14.22 
per  cent.,  in  telegraphs  36.50  per  cent.), 
have  greatly  cheapened  fares  and  rates  in 
behalf  of  the  needy,  and  have  taken  the 
control  of  the  railroad  system  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  commissions  and  made  of  it 
a  Governmental  department,  directly  re- 
sponsible to  Parliament. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  New  Zealand  has 
suffered  materially  from  this  radical  leg- 
islation. While  population  has  increased 
but  20.72  per  cent,  savings  banks  deposits 
have  increased  117.88  per  cent. ;  improve- 
ments, 52  per  cent. ;  private  wealth,  52 
per  cent.;  cultivated    lands,    55.63    per 


cent. ;  number  of  holdings,  64  per  cent. ; 
imports,  45.28  per  cent.;  exports,  25.15 
per  cent.  Besides  this,  the  country  has 
the  distinction  of  being  the  only  one  that 
escaped  disaster  during  the  panic  of  1893. 
With  the  other  Australasian  States  we 
have  not  the  space  to  deal.  But  it  is  a 
point  worthy  of  mention  that  in  these 
States  as  in  New  Zealand,  the  drift  to- 
ward Governmental  ownership  and  con- 
trol has  been  a  movement  seemingly  de- 
tached from  the  theoretic  movements  in 
older  lands.  Socialism,  as  a  political 
theory,  was  probably  unheard  of  in  the 
early  days  when  the  Australasians  began 
taking  over  their  railroads.  The  causes 
of  their  action  are  to  be  looked  for  rather 
in  the  sense  of  individual  helplessness  in 
developing  their  vast  resources  and  in 
competing  with  the  highly  developed  and 
powerful  industrial  systems  of  other  and 
older  lands.  Naturally,  therefore,  with- 
out regard  to  ultimate  theories  of  society, 
they  sought  to  exert  concerted  effort  on 
the  tasks  before  them,  and  the  State,  as 
the  executive  agent  of  democracy,  has  as- 
sumed a  multitude  of  functions  never  be- 
fore attempted  in  any  land. 

A  Famous  Old   Book  * 

We  do  not  take  delight  in  destructive 
criticism,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  destruc- 
tive literature  of  any  sort,  which  stops 
with  mere  demolition  and  does  not  even 
suggest  something  in  place  of  what  has 
been  removed.  Sir  John  Mandeville  fell 
some  time  since  under  the  hammer  of 
those  patient  and  painstaking  fellows 
who  are  never  so  happy  as  when  success- 
fully knocking  to  fragments  a  popular 
and  picturesque  monument  of  "  old  un- 
happy days  and  battles  long  ago."  Schol- 
ars, with  book-dust  dimming  their  eyes, 
clogging  their  ears  and  stifling  their 
brains,  have  delved  day  and  night  among 
grimy  manuscripts  and  mildewed  literary 
relics  to  bring  together  scraps  of  testi- 
mony tending  to  prove  that  Sir  John,  if 
there  ever  was  a  Sir  John,  cribbed  nearly 
all  of  his  book  from  other  men's  works. 
We  find  no  satisfaction  in  their  flaunted 
discoveries  and  clever  detective  opera- 
tions.    We  are  a  friend  of  Sir  John's. 

*  The  Travels  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.  The  Version 
of  the  Cotton  Manuscript  in  Modern  Spelling,  viith  Three 
Narratives  in  Illustration  of  it,  from  Hakluyt'  s  "  Naviga- 
tions, Voyages  and  Discoveries."  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    $1.50. 
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The  Mandeville  book  of  travels  is  not 
different  from  hundreds  of  recent  records 
of  wanderings  here  and  yonder  as  re- 
gards borrowings  from  other  writers. 
One  of  our  nineteenth  century  globe- 
trotting authors  can  discount  Sir  John's 
method.  From  histories,  fictions,  guide- 
books, annals,  poems,  books  of  travel, 
this  energetic  Cook's  tourist  will  produce 
in  six  months  a  longer  and  more  exhaust- 
ive account  of  the  world's  inhabited  zones 
than  John  Mandeville,  Knight,  set 
down  in  his  delightfully  crabbed  spell- 
ing in  the  fourteenth  century.  But  the 
interest  will  forever  remain  with  the  old 
book. 

The  edition  of  Mandeville's  Travels 
which  we  have  under  review  appears  in 
the  "  Library  of  English  Classics,"  under 
the  supervision  of  A.  H.  Pollard.  It  is 
a  well  printed  and  carefully  edited  piece 
of  work.  The  text  appears  in  modern 
spelling  and  without  cumbersome  notes, 
so  that  the  ordinary  reader  will  be  able 
to  enjoy  undisturbed  the  quaint  descrip- 
tions of  far  off  lands  and  peoples  in  me- 
dival  times.  Whoever  that  has  not  read 
the  book  has  a  treat  before  him  to  be  hun- 
gry for.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  three 
narratives  from  Hakluyt's  "  Navigations, 
Voyages  and  Discoveries  "  are  added  to 
show  a  close  resemblance,  and  the 
doughty  Mandeville's  biography  is  slight- 
ly but  competently  sketched  in  Mr.  Pol- 
lard's prefatory  essay. 

We  have  followed  once  more  the  fas- 
cinating lead  of  a  writer  whose  charm 
is  wholly  elusive,  yet  constant  and  strong. 
Like  Marco  Polo,  Mandeville  mixed  cap- 
tivating truths  with  just  as  captivating 
grotesque  absurdities.  His  ink  flows  just 
as  freely  for  romance  as  for  history.  To 
read  his  pages  is  to  glide  down  the 
"  backward-flowing  tide  "  into  the  gor- 
geous regions  of  long  ago,  when  a  far 
journey  was  indeed  a  pilgrimage  through 
wonderland.  And  how  many  who  see 
this  hasty  notice  have  read  the  old  book. 
Doubtless  to  most  it  will  be  a  mere  name. 
Happy  the  few  who  now  turn  to  it  and 
for  the  first  time  taste  its  flavor.  It  is  a 
potpourri  of  the  flowers  of  all  the  medie- 
val world  gathered  and  pressed  with  the 
force  and  art  of  genius.  Homer  may 
be  a  myth,  but  the  Homeric  poems  are 
not  myths ;  Mandeville  may  have  com- 
piled his  facts  from  books  and  he  may 
have  invented  his  marvels ;  still  the  zest 


and  savor  of  immortal  work  imbue  his 
pages.  What  matters  it  if  like  Shake- 
speare and  Dante  he  gathered  with  a 
greedy  hand  from  books  and  records  far 
and  near?  When  he  tells  us  that  "  Para- 
dise is  inclosed  all  about  with  a  wall, 
and  men  wit  not  whereof  it  is ;  for  the 
wall  be  covered  all  over  with  moss,  as  it 
seemeth,"  we  do  not  particularly  care 
how  or  where  he  got  his  information. 
The  one-footed,  one-legged,  one-armed 
men,  two  of  whom  together  shot  a  bow, 
were  not  more  wonderful  than  is  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  description  given  to  them. 
It  is  Mandeville  that  captivates  us,  not 
the  cold  facts  of  his  narrative. 

Like  all  of  the  volumes  in  this  excellent 
series  the  present  one  fills  all  the  wants 
of  the  general  reader,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  handy  and  valuable  for  the  use  of 
students,  who  will  find  it  exceedingly 
helpful  in  reading  the  more  elaborate  and 
richly  annotated  editions.  A  good  glos- 
sary and  a  full  index  complete  a  book 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  library. 


Sin.  By  Randolph  S.  Foster,  D.D., 
LL.D.  (Eaton  &  Mains.  $3.00.)  This 
is  the  sixth  octavo  volume  of  Bishop  Fos- 
ter's "  Studies  in  Theology."  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  important  volume  in  the 
series.  It  discusses  the  general  subject 
under  five  principal  heads  (1),  Adam, 
mainly  a  disclaimer  in  the  name  of 
the  Bible  of  the  gratuitous  assumption 
which  has  been  loaded  on  Christian  the- 
ology;  (2),  Inclusions  of  the  creative 
act;  some  minor  points,  such  as  in  what 
sense  was  Adam  created  innocent,  and 
what  do  we  mean  by  created  holiness; 
(3),  What  is  Sin;  (4),  Guilt,  and  (5), 
Punishment.  In  discussing  the  relation 
of  Adam  to  the  race,  we  do  not  see  why, 
having  gone  so  far,  Bishop  Foster  should 
have  disclaimed  all  processes  of  develop- 
ment in  the  production  of  Adam  and  ac- 
count for  him  simply  by  creative  fiat.  Yet 
we  read  that  while  he  was  created  "  able 
to  know,"  of  actual  knowledge  he  pos- 
sessed "  none  whatever!"  The  "  image 
of  God  "  in  which  he  was  created  is  re- 
ferred to  his  being  essentially  spirit, 
which  Christ  declared  to  be  the  great  fact 
in  the  being  of  God;  "God  is  spirit." 
The  discussion  of  sin,  guilt  and  punish- 
ment is  very  long,  and  exhausts  the 
points  of  difference  lying  between   the 
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Arminian  and  Calvinistic  theologies.  It 
is  a  vigorous  polemic  against  the  doctrine 
of  an  inherited  sinful  disposition,  which 
is  in  any  sense  guilt  or  guilty.  The  same 
points  are  carried  forward  through  the 
discussion  of  punishment,  which  occu- 
pies 189  of  the  308  closely  printed  octavo 
pages.  Its  main  points  are  :  how  far  and 
how  each  individual  of  the  race  is  affect- 
ed by  Adam's  transgression,  or  becomes 
sinful  in  the  sense  of  being  liable  to  pun- 
ishment ;  and  the  relation  of  the  atone- 
ment of  Jesus  Christ  to  sin.  Bishop  Fos- 
ter argues  against  the  substitutionary 
theory  and  its  assumption  that  Jesus 
Christ  endured  in  any  sense  substitu- 
tional punishment.  Per  contra  he  ac- 
cepts the  governmental  or  Grotian  the- 
ory as  the  doctrinal  view  of  the  atone- 
ment taught  by  Wesleyan  Arminianism. 
The  discussion  abounds  in  the  careful 
definition  of  terms,  such  as  the  distinction 
between  penalty  and  calamities,  chastise- 
ments and  penal  evils ;  or  between  substi- 
tution and  vicarious  expiation  and  pro- 
pitiation. The  work  is  not  for  light 
reading.  It  is  written  in  plain  English, 
and  carries  its  meaning  easily  enough  in 
sight  to  be  understood  by  any  one  who 
cares  to  make  the  attempt.  It  certainly 
gives  an  introduction  to  the  deepest  and 
most  fruitful  problems  which  have  agi- 
tated the  human  mind. 

Christ  in  Creation  and  Ethical 
Monism.  By  Augustus  H.  Strong, 
D.D.,  President  of  Rochester  Theological 
Seminary...'  (Philadelphia:  American 
Baptist  Publication  Society.)  There  is 
probably  no  stronger  or  more  thorough 
thinker  on  Christian  philosophy  in  this 
country  than  Dr.  Strong.  He  is  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  different  phases  of 
philosophic  investigation  and  thought, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  under  bondage  to 
none.  He  has  a  clear,  vivid  style  which 
brings  out  very  sharply  his  own  individ- 
uality. This  book  is  a  collection  of  es- 
says which  have  appeared  in  various 
places  and  includes  among  its  topics 
Christ  in  Creation,  ethical  monism,  God's 
self-limitations,  the  great  problems  of 
Scripture  and  Redemption.  Tracing  the 
modern  tendencies,  the  history  of  theol- 
ogy and  the  Church  for  the  past  four  cen- 
turies, it  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of 
missionary  matters  and  the  doctrines  of 
the  resurrection  and  of  eternal  punish- 
ment.     Monistic   philosophy   is   popular 


just  now  in  theological  circles,  difficult 
as  it  is  for  the  common  mind  to  see  any 
sense  in  it ;  and  Dr.  Strong  is  its  ablest 
American  defender. 

Christianity  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  By  George  C.  Larimer,  D.D. 
(Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publi- 
cation Society.)  This  is  a  volume  of  the 
Boston  Lowell  Lectures  by  the  brilliant 
minister  who  has  made  Tremont  Temple 
so  well  known.  They  trace  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  faith  preceding  the 
present  century,  the  influence  of  medieval 
Roman  Catholicism,  and  note  the  new 
propheticisms  in  modern  literature,  the 
social  awakening  of  the  Christian  Church, 
the  great  problems  of  the  present  day  in 
theology,  movements  for  Christian  union, 
the  limitations  of  church  success  and 
close  with  the  religious  message  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  the  twentieth. 

The  Great  Poets  and  Their  The- 
ology. By  Augustus  H.  Strong,  D.D., 
President  of  Rochester  Theological  Sem- 
inary. ( Philadelphia :  American  Bap- 
tist Publication  Society.)  A  series  of 
essays  on  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  Shakes- 
peare, Milton,  Goethe,  Wordsworth, 
Browning  and  Tennyson,  who  are  looked 
upon  less  as  theologians  than  as  seers, 
with  glimpses  of  truth  in  theology  as  well 
as  philosophy  and  physics.  The  author 
believes  that  taken  together  they  give 
united  and  harmonious  testimony  to  the 
fundamental  conceptions  of  natural  re- 
ligion, if  not  to  those  of  the  specifically 
Christian  scheme. 

Public  Worship.  By  T.  Harwood 
Pattison,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Ho  mile  tics 
in  Rochester  Theological  Seminary. 
(Philadelphia:  American  Baptist  Publi- 
cation Society.)  Rochester  students 
ought  to  be  good  preachers,  for  the  chair 
of  preaching  is  occupied  by  a  man  who 
thoroughly  understands  his  business,  and 
that  is  manifest  in  these  chapters.  Pub- 
lic worship,  in  his  view,  includes  the  en- 
tire service,  other  parts  of  which  should 
never  be  subordinated  to  the  sermon.  It 
is  Christian  worship  dominated  by  the 
spiritual  element.  Thus  it  must  be  de- 
vout, inspiring,  intelligent,  restful ;  it 
must  have  its  relation  to  the  pastorate, 
and  the  interests  of  the  congregation 
must  be  kept  in  mind  throughout. 

In  Hostile  Red.  A  Romance  of  the 
Monmouth  Campaign.     By  J.  Alt  shelter. 
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(New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  This  is  distinctly  less  interest- 
ing than  the  author's  strong  story,  "  In 
Circling  Camps,"  which  we  reviewed  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Indeed  it  is  but  medio- 
cre. Still  we  recognize  the  same  excel- 
lent freshness  and  enthusiasm  which  at- 
tracted us  to  Mr.  Altsheller's  other  book. 


Literary   Notes. 

The  Lothrop  Publishing  Co.,  of  Boston, 
have  sold  fifty  thousand  copies  of  "  Eben 
Holden,"  by  Irving  Bacheller. 

...."Louis  XV  et  Marie  Leczinska,"  by 
Pierre  Le  Nolhac,  is  announced  by  GoupU  & 
Co.,  of  this  city.  It  will  be  published  in  paper 
binding  at  $20  per  copy  and  in  red  morocco  at 
$32.50. 

....Probably  the  last  work  of  Mr.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  was  the  three  articles  which 
will  appear  in  early  numbers  of  the  Century. 
These  are  "  The  Education  of  Sam,"  a  sketch 
of  a  dog ;  "  The  Pursuit  of  Happiness,"  and 
"  Fashions  in  Literature." 

_  ...."A  Calendar  of  Old  New  York,"  pub- 
lished by  A.  Wessels  Co.,  by  Charles  Hem- 
street,  author  of  "  Nooks  and  Corners  of  Old 
New  York,"  tells  the  story  of  the  old  city.  It 
shows  ancient  churches,  old  houses  and  quaint 
streets  around  which  hovers  the  romance  of  a 
long  gone  day. 

.  ..  .Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.'s  new  magazine, 
The  World's  Work,  is  out.  It  is  hard  to  see 
just  what  new  field  it  is  going  to  take  from  a 
glance  at  its  first  issue.  It  is  perhaps  more  like 
the  Review  of  Reviews  than  any  other  peri- 
odical, but  it  also  has  features  of  the  political 
and  general  magazine.  It  devotes  much  space 
to  the  month's  news  and  its  articles  are  richly 
illustrated 

.  ..  .Jay  Chambers,  William  Jordan  and  Wil- 
bur Macey  Stone  have  formed  an  association 
known  as  the  Triptych  Designers,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  creating  book  plates.  They  have  in 
this  connection  just  issued  a  little  book  of  de- 
signs (limited  to  250  copies),  which  show  a 
fairly  wide  range  of  styles.  No  one  to  whom 
a  book  plate  has  the  smallest  significance  can 
fail  to  be  attracted  by  the  little  triptych  book. 

....The  competitions  for  the  prizes  oil  (.red 
by  The  Century  Magazine  to  this  year's 
American  college  graduates  are  announced. 
The  prize  essay,  entitled  "Tolstoi's  Moral 
Theory  of  Art."  is  by  Mr.  John  Albert  Macy, 
of  Harvard  University,  and  the  prize  story, 
entitled  "  An  Old-World  Wooing."  is  by  Miss 
Adeline  Miriam  Jenney,  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  awards  are  made  in  igno- 
rance of  the  authorship  of  the  manuscripts  sub- 
mitted, and  it  is  wholly  accidental  that  one  of 
the  winners  proves  to  be  a  Western  woman 
ami  the  Other  an  Eastern  man.  In  conformity 
with  the  terms  of  the  competition,  the  prize 
for  poetry  is  not  awarded  this  year,  no  con- 
tribution being  thought  to  reach  the  standard. 


Pebbles. 

Evil  communications  corrupt  good  Ph'lip- 
peens — I  care  not  who  makes  th*  laws  in  th' 
nation  if  1  can  get  out  an  injunction. — Mr. 
Dooley. 

....Johny  with  his  little  axe 

Delt  his  brother  orful  wacks. 
He  don't  care  if  Mania  kicks ; 
Ain't  he  cute,  he's  only  six. 

— Cornell  Widow. 

....Mrs.  Youngwife:  "I  have  at  last  dis- 
covered how  to  receive  guests  properly."  Mr. 
Youngzvife:  "????"  "I  have  everything 
ready  and  then  look  awfully  surprised  to  see 
them." — Life. 

....  Full  of  Water. — "  How  do  you  feel 
now?"  asked  his  rescuers.  "Like  a  Jersey 
trust,"  gasped  the  half-drowned  man,  faintly. 
Then  they  rolled  him  on  the  barrel  some  more ; 
for  they,  too,,  were  financiers. — Harper's  Ba- 
zar. 

,..,Wm.  Carlisle's  little  daughter  Hazel 
was  asked  by  her  Sunday  school  teacher  yes- 
terday what  was  meant  in  the  Bible  by  the 
word  "  publican."  The  little  girl  said  it  meant 
a  man  who  voted  for  McKinley. — Atchison 
Globe. 

....As  an  example  of  the  new  method  of 
teaching  history,  as  done  by  a  professor  in  the 
Chicago  University,  we  offer  the  following  up- 
to-date  paraphrase,  in  the  style  of  Thatcher, 
of  Macaulay's  dignified  and  impressive  narra- 
tive of  the  incidents  attending  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I. :  "  Charles  was  a  good 
many  different  kinds  of  a  chump.  He  couldn't 
play  a  square  game,  and  made  ducks  and 
drakes  of  everything  he  got  his  hooks  on.  He 
had  a  first-class  show  at  the  king  business,  but 
he  slipped  his  trolley  every  time  he  undertook 
to  touch  the  Democratic  bosses.  He  tried  a 
lot  of  monkey  business  with  Parliament,- but 
it  landed  him  in  the  soup ;  and  when  he  tried 
to  tackle  old  Pym,  who  was  a  tough  proposi- 
tion, he  found  himself  up  against  it  to  beat  the 
band.  Pym  took  a  fall  out  of  him  every  round. 
He  had  no  more  chance  to  win  out  than  a  pair 
of  deuces  against  a  straight  flush,  and  tho 
he  put  up  a  first-class  bluff  it  didn't  go.  It 
took  him  a  good  while  to  drop  to  it  that  the 
old  gag  of  divine  right  was  well  enough  when 
playing  to  the  gallery,  but  that  the  orchestra 
and  boxes  were  onto  it,  and  that  it  was  played 
out  any  way.  Cromwell  and  Ireton  were  too  fly 
to  be  scooped  by  any  such  tommyrot.  Charles 
had  always  been  a  high  roller,  and  when  hi? 
gang  got  to  scrapping  with  the  Roundheads 
he  was  dead  broke  and  had  to  pull  the  leg  of 
all  the  dead-easy  tenderfeet  in  the  kingdom. 
The  ante  was  too  much  for  him.  Cromwell 
finally  sized  him  up  and  got  the  District  At- 
torney to  press  the  indictment  of  his  royal  nibs 
for  everything  that  was  out.  Charles  worked 
his  pull  for  all  it  was  worth,  but  he  got  the 
razzle-dazzle  just  where  the  chicken  got  the 
axe.  They  waltzed  him  off  to  the  boneyard 
p.  d.  q..  and  Cromwell  hail  the  innings.  See?  " 
— New  York  Times. 
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A  Decent  Campaign. 

The  American  people  may  justly  con- 
gratulate themselves  upon  the  character 
of  the  recent  political  campaign.  On  the 
whole,  it  has  been  an  orderly  and  decent 
discussion  of  the  questions  involved. 
There  has  been  no  attempt  to  move  the 
minds  of  voters  by  forged  documents. 
No  scandalous  stories  affecting  the  pri- 
vate life  of  a  candidate  have  been  in- 
vented and  spread  abroad  to  excite  the 
opposition  of  good  men.  As  a  rule,  each 
party's  public  speakers  have  been  cour- 
teously received  and  treated  with  due  re- 
spect. Whether  Mr.  Bryan  was  in  his 
own  State  or  in  what  he  once  called  "  the 
enemy's  country,"  he  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  behavior  of  his  audiences, 
in  which  there  were  generally  a  consider- 
able number  of  his  political  opponents. 
On  one  or  two  occasions  he  was  ques- 
tioned sharply  and  persistently,  but  there 
was  no  serious  disturbance,  and  we  have 
not  heard  that  such  inquiries,  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  parry  with  the  skill  of 
an  expert  campaigner,  were  distasteful 
to  him.  Governor  Roosevelt  was  an- 
noyed two  or  three  times  by  disorderly 
persons,  a  majority  of  whom  were  unruly 
boys ;  but  so  strenuous  a  campaigner, 
while  traveling  21,000  miles  and  making 
673  addresses  to  3,000,000  people,  could 
scarcely  -have  expected  to  avoid  a  little 
degenerate  enthusiasm  in  some  of  the 
places  which  he  visited.  He  is  an  earnest 
speaker  whose  hard  hitting  is  rarely  tem- 
pered by  cautious  diplomacy.  Senator 
Hanna  is  a  plain,  blunt  man,  to  whom 
certain  caricaturists  have  sought  to  give 
an  unpleasant  notoriety,  but  throughout 
a  long  series  of  speeches  he  was  heard 
with  courteous  respect. 

The  history  of  all  the  notable  demon- 
strations, of  the  assembling  of  great  au- 
diences, and  the  progress  of  long  parades, 
is  not  marred  by  any  record  of  mob  vio- 
lence or  disgraceful  personal  controversy. 
In  the  last  weeks  of  the  campaign  the  ap- 
peals of  Mr.  Bryan  to  the  passions  of  the 
ignorant — his  assertions  that  his  oppo- 
nents would  resort  to  wholesale  bribery  , 
and  corruption,  and  that  they  desired  a 


large  army  in  order  that  they  might 
coerce  and  oppress  workingmen — when 
added  to  the  earlier  teachings  of  the 
Democratic  leaders  that  the  Government 
was  controlled  by  the  rich  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  poor,  and  that  its  policy 
involved  the  erection  of  an  empire  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  republic,  tended  to  incite 
the  thoughtless  and  unbalanced  to  vio- 
lence. Fortunately,  however,  no  dis- 
order followed.  There  is  proof  in  this 
that  the  diplomatist  who  once  called  us 
"  a  turbulent  people  "  was  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  his  own  country. 

The  lowest  note  in  the  campaign  was 
sounded  by  Croker,  when,  yielding  to  the 
impulses  of  those  early  days  in  which  he 
ruled  the  "  Tunnel  Gang  "  and  reveled  in 
election  brawls,  he  urged  his  followers  to 
"  throw  out "  the  counters  at  the  polling 
places  if  their  reports  should  not  agree 
with  a  "  count  of  noses  "  at  the  door. 
The  approval  of  this  advice  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Committee,  and 
Croker's  display  of  placarded  insults  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  Sound  Money  parad- 
ers,  were  disgraceful  incidents ;  but  the 
Democratic  party  as  a  whole  should  not 
be  held  responsible  for  them,  and  they 
were  not  of  any  considerable  importance. 
They  may  be  classed  with  the  unjust  and 
even  brutal  creations  of  a  few  caricatur- 
ists, the  curious  hallucinations  of  a  few 
distraught  Anti-Imperialists,  and  the 
abuse  of  the  President  in  the. Prohibi- 
tionists' platform.  These  things  deserve- 
to  be  mentioned  in  any  review  of  the 
course  and  character  of  the  long  political 
battle,  but  they  have  not  weight  enough 
to  prevent  us  from  holding  the  opinion 
that  as  a  whole  the  campaign  was  a  de- 
cent and  orderly  one.  Here  were  seventy- 
six  millions  of  people,  almost  all  of  them 
willing  to  give  a  respectful  hearing  to 
political  friend  or  foe,  to  preserve  order, 
to  make  due  allowance  for  a  few  excep- 
tional exhibitions  of  bad  manners  by  a 
small  and  ill-bred  or  fanatical  minority, 
and  to  rely  wholly  upon  the  peaceful  de- 
cision of  the  ballot  at  the  end  of  the  great 
debate.  They  ignored  all  passages  of 
sharp  words  and  all  incitement  to  dis- 
order with  a  fine  complacency  that  well 
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becomes  a  great  nation  enjoying  wide- 
spread prosperity,  a  nation  whose  wealth 
has  been  increased  by  twenty-five  billions 
of  dollars  in  a  decade, ,  whose  savings 
bank  deposits  have  been  swollen  by  the 
addition  of  five  hundred  millions  since 
the  campaign  of  1896,  whose  exports 
have  exceeded  its  imports  in  the  same 
four  years  by  nearly  two  billions,  and 
whose  power  to  enforce  justice  and  in- 
spire respect  is  recognized  throughout 
the  world.  All  this  material  growth  and 
power  should,  of  course,  stimulate  us  to 
more  vigorous  effort  for  the  purification 
of  our  politics  and  for  the  attainment  of 
that  supreme  moral  elevation  which  is 
the  best  warrant  for  national  pride. 

Social  Forces  in   the  Campaign. 

A  great  political  campaign  is  of  more 
than  political  'interest.  It  reveals  the 
springs  of  human  action,  and  shows  the 
combinations  of  social  forces  that  react 
upon  every  mode  of  social  welfare.  Pri- 
marily politics,  a  campaign  is  also  social 
evolution  in  the  wider  sense,  and  it  offers 
to  the  sociological  observer  some  of  the 
best  material  that  he  ever  finds. 

The  campaign  that  has  closed  this  week 
has  been  more  than  usually  interesting  in 
its  sociological  aspects.  By  way  of  ex- 
ample, look  at  the  knowledge  of  the  col- 
lective mind  of  the  American  people  that 
we  have  gained  from  the  speech-making 
tours  of  Mr.  Bryan  and  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

Four  years  ago  Mr.  Bryan  had  almost 
no  strength  in  the  East,  while  the  West 
very  largely  believed  in  him.  This  year 
he  has  devoted  his  best  energies  to  im- 
pressing the  East.  To  this  end  he  has 
appealed  with  all  the  arts  of  oratory  that 
he  so  easily  commands  to  that  element  in 
the  population  which  is  easily  moved  to 
bitter  resentment  against  a  real  or  fancied 
wrong.  Mr.  Bryan's  appeals  to  class 
hatred  have  been  bold  and  undisguised. 
At  the  same  time  he  has  openly  allied 
himself  with  Tammany  in  its  present  or- 
ganization as  Crokerism.  All  this  has 
strengthened  Mr.  Bryan  with  that  part  of 
the  New  York  City  population  which 
can  be  depended  upon  to  support  Tam- 
many in  every  crisis,  to  foment  social 
hatreds,  and  to  indorse  every  shameful 
alliance  between  the  police  power  of  the 
community  and  the  vice  which  it  should 
restrain. 


With  a  very  different  Easter-'  ;1<  ment, 
also,  Mr.  Bryan  has  found  favor.  A  lit- 
tle circle  of  intellectuals  in  and  about  the 
American  Athens,  throwing  out  thought 
connections  to  scattered  ganglia  here  and 
there  in  other  towns,  has  heroically 
crushed  down  all  the  horror  of  Bryan 
that  it  felt  four  years  ago.  and  has  ac- 
cepted him  as  the  political  heir  of  the 
principles  of  Garrison,  Sumner  and 
Abraham  Lincoln.  To  the  psychologist 
this  has  been  the  most  interesting  phe- 
nomenon of  the  year,  an  interesting  ex- 
ample of  that  curious  process  whereby 
the  mind,  wholly  ignoring  the  actual 
qualities  of  a  personality,  substitutes  for 
them  a  symbol,  or  counter,  of  its  own 
creation,  and  begins  at  once  to  weave 
about  it  a  myth,  which  may  grow  to 
heroic  proportions  if  the  mental  and 
moral  atmosphere  favors  it. 

While  to  this  extent  Mr.  Bryan  has 
strengthened  himself  with  one  part  of 
the  Democracy,  he  has  lost  credit  and 
support  elsewhere.  Large  numbers  of 
Eastern  men  who,  four  years  ago,  be- 
lieved Mr.  Bryan  to  be  deplorably  mis- 
taken, but  thoroughly  and  courageously 
honest,  no  longer  believe  in  his  sincerity. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  they  now  regard  him 
as  a  demagog,  who  has  no  scruples 
about  the  means  that  an  ambitious  can- 
didate for  public  office  may  use.  This 
revulsion  of  feeling  has  been  even  more 
intense  and  widespread  in  the  West.  Mr. 
Bryan's  New  York  speech,  in  which  he 
dropped  a  sentence  of  friendly  considera- 
tion for  Croker  and  the  Tammany  co- 
horts, was  quoted  in  scare-heads  in  al- 
most every  local  Democratic  paper  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River,  and  was  accom- 
panied by  editorial  comments  that  must 
have  sent  creepers  down  Mr.  Bryan's 
spine.  The  Western  Democracy  instant- 
lv  resented  this  abject  kneeling  to  Mr. 
Croker,  and  gave  Mr.  Bryan  to  under- 
stand that  if  that  was  to  be  his  attitude 
he  and  his  Western  supporters  must  part 
company. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  a  year  ago  was  as  strong' 
in  the  East  as  Mr.  Bryan  had  been  in  the 
West,  but,  unlike  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  R. 
velt  was  very  strong  also  in  parts  of  the 
country  other  than  the  one  in  which  he 
lived  and  was  best  known.  His  election 
as  Governor  was  a  signal  triumph,  and 
his  nomination  for  the  Vice-Presidency 
was  a  surrender  to  an  unmistakabl 
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ular  demand.  From  this  point  on  the 
parallel  is  curiously  perfect.  As  Mr. 
Bryan  has  strengthened  himself  with 
certain  classes  in  the  East,  while  losing 
the  support  and  to  some  extent  the  re- 
spect of  Ins  neighbors  in  the  West,  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  called  down  upon  himself 
criticism  in  his  own  State  by  his  ab- 
sence from  the  executive  office  at  Al- 
bany, and  by  unguarded  utterances,  but 
he  has  won  strong  friends  and  sturdy 
adherents  in  the  Southwest  and  in  the 
Northwest.  Notwithstanding  the  inso- 
lence that  lie  met  with  in  Colorado,  he 
was  enthusiastically  received  everywhere 
by  the  cowboy  element,  and  nearly  every- 
where by  the  Western  farmers.  The 
Western  people  had  felt  a  great  curiosity 
to  see  the  rough  rider  leader,  but  they 
had  suspended  judgment  upon  him  until 
they  could  meet  him  face  to  face  and 
could  hear  him  talk.  Would  he  adopt  a 
tone  of  superiority  and  talk  down  to 
them,  or  talk  at  them?  Everywhere  he 
talked  with  them,  man  fashion,  and 
everywhere  the  verdict  was,  "  He's  our 
kind  of  people  ;  Teddy's  all  right." 

Thus  both  the  East  and  the  West  have 
to  a  great  extent  modified  the  beliefs  that 
they  entertained  four  years  ago  or  more 
recently  upon  two  of  the  chief  person- 
ages in  the  contest.  To  a  great  extent 
the  change  has  been  merely  a  transforma- 
tion of  mood,  prejudice  and  sentiment, 
but  in  a  measure  it  has  been  a  profound 
change  in  deliberately  formed  judgments. 
On  the  whole,  it  has  been  an  incident  in 
a  very  serious  and  thoughtful  reflection 
upon  a  situation  created  by  the  conver- 
gence in  one  campaign  of  such  tremen- 
dous issues  as  those  of  financial  integrity, 
constitutional  legitimacy,  and  territorial 
expansion. 

One  more  sociological  phase  of  the 
campaign  that  should  be  mentioned,  tho 
it  has  attracted  less  attention,  is  perhaps 
even  more  significant  than  any  other. 
Nothing  in  human  personality  so  im- 
presses an  ignorant  multitude  as  the  com- 
bination of  executive  ability  with  habits 
of  silence.  Throughout  New  York  City 
within  the  last  two  weeks  the  conviction 
has  run  with  the  speed  of  fire  that 
Croker's  power  is  tottering,  and  the  rea- 
son everywhere  given  for  this  startling 
development  is  that  "  Croker  has  begun 
to  talk."       That  this  conviction  will  be 


borne  out  by  subsequent  developments  we 
think  extremely  probable.  Croker  has  in 
truth  begun  to  talk,  and  his  talk  has 
shocked  the  leaders  as  it  has  offended  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  Tammany  host.  His 
advice  to  resort  to  violence  at  the  polls, 
his  deliberate  insult  to  honest  wage-earn- 
ers in  telling  them  to  march  for  sound 
money  and  vote  for  Bryan,  seconded  and 
rubbed  in  by  McGuire's  yet  more  deadly 
insult  to  organized  labor  in  the  instruc- 
tion :  "  March  for  the  Trusts,  and  crush 
them  in  the  secret  ballot  box  with  a  cross 
under  the  star,"  have  raised  a  storm  of 
resentment  that  will  not  spend  itself  in  a 
day. 


Federation    of   Benevolent 
Societies. 

Some  months  ago  the  managing  direct- 
ors, or  trustees,  of  the  six  Congregational 
societies  met  together  in  Hartford,  apart 
from  the  paid  executive  officers,  to  con- 
sult in  what  ways  they  could  combine  and 
federate  their  work  for  their  mutual  ad- 
vantage and  for  economy.  There  was 
much  plain  talking,  and  the  result  was 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Nine 
representing  all  the  societies,  the  large 
majority  of  them  laymen,  to  draw  up  a 
scheme  of  federation  to  be  submitted  to 
the  societies.  That  report  is  now  before 
them,  and  is  likely  to  elicit  much  discus- 
sion. 

The  first  recommendation  is  that  the 
six  societies  hold  a  joint  annual  meeting 
in  October.  This  appears  very  wise,  and 
will  assure  a  large  attendance.  At  pres- 
ent the  attempt  is  made  to  hold  three 
great  meetings,  some  of  which  are  partial 
failures,  while  three  societies  are  unrep- 
resented. It  follows  that  churches  should 
send  delegates  accredited  to  each  society. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  so- 
cieties have  their  separate  boards  and 
their  separate  budgets  of  expenses,  as  at 
present,  but  that  the  societies  in  New 
York  have  a  single  common  treasurer,  as 
also  the  societies  in  Boston.  This  is  for 
economy,  and  may  be  wise. 

Another  recommendation  is  that  each 
society  have  but  a  single  Corresponding 
Secretary,  and  that  such  further  clerical' 
force  be  provided  as  may  be  necessary. 
That  there  should  be  but  one  responsible 
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Chief  Secretary  seems  wise,  but  that  is 
for  efficiency  of  management,  rather  than 
for  economy.  Of  course  the  minor  so- 
cieties have  but  one  Secretary,  and  he  is 
enough  for  the  business  they  have  to  do. 
But  when  it  comes  to  a  society  like  the 
American  Board,  it  must  have  its  respon- 
sible heads  of  departments,  whether 
called  secretaries  or  not ;  and  they  will 
have  to  be  more  than  clerks.  The  same 
is  true  with  the  Home  Missionary  Society 
and  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion. The  Home  Missionary  Society  now 
has  a  dozen  or  so  paid  assistant  secre- 
taries, who  are  not  so  called,  but  are  man- 
agers of  the  State  auxiliaries ;  and  the 
Committee  of  Nine  has  nothing  to  say 
about  auxiliary  societies,  or  Woman's 
Boards,  which  must  have  given  them 
some  little  occasion  for  thought.  Per- 
haps that  is  reserved  for  later  report. 
All  we  wish  now  to  make  clear  is  that  a 
single  Secretary  means  central  authority, 
and  not  so  much,  if  at  all,  reduction  of 
expense.  The  Baptists  have  a  single  Sec- 
retary for  their  home  missions,  General 
Thomas  J.  Morgan,  and  it  works  well ; 
hut  they  have  to  keep  as  responsible  as- 
sistants and  superintendents  in  the  field 
those  who  might  be  called  Secretaries. 

Another  recommendation  is  that  a  spe- 
cial sub-committee,  made  up  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  boards  of  all  the  societies, 
have  charge  of  the  collection  of  funds  for 
them  all.  This  is  to  prevent  clashing  of 
appeals,  we  suppose;  an  evil  that  some- 
times appears;  and,  further,  to  develop  a 
"  forward  movement  "  for  the  promotion 
of  systematic  giving  to  the  six  societies. 
This  will  be  a  good  thing,  if  it  does  not 
attempt  too  much,  so  as  to  cripple  the 
more  energetic  efforts  of  the  several  so- 
cieties. A  pooling  of  gifts,  or  benevo- 
lence, is  impossible.  Large  and  gener- 
ous givers  will  have,  and  should  have, 
their  favorite  objects.  An  attempt  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  some  years  ago  to 
pool  benevolence,  and  then  divide  the 
gifts  between  the  societies  on  a  percent- 
age basis,  was  a  failure.  That  would 
promote  ignorance  of  mission  work,  and 
it  cannot  be  the  thought  of  the  committee. 

One  further  recommendation  is  of- 
fered: that,  when  desirable,  readjustment 
of  work  or  territory  between  societies  be 
made,  so  a-  to  secure  economy,  and  pre- 
vent two  societies  from  doing  similar 
•work   in   the   same  field.        This   is  most 


wise.  There  have  been  such  infelicitous 
cases  in  the.  past,  and  it  may  be  that  they 
still  exist.  At  any  rate,  two  of  the  so- 
cieties have  been  in  consultation  on  the 
subject  of  their  respective  fields.  Whether 
the  societies,  if  they  cannot  come  to 
agreement,  will  consent,  as  suggested,  to 
make  the  Committee  of  Nine  a  court  of 
appeal,  is  another  matter.  We  think 
they  would,  altho  it  is  in  the  line  of  a 
restriction  of  the  autonomy  of  the  socie- 
ties, of  which  they  and  the  churches  have 
been  jealous. 

J* 

King-  Corn. 

It  is  not  easy  to  realize,  as  we  drive 
by  a  field  of  corn  where  the  huskers  are 
at  work  and  the  great  piles  of  golden 
ears  are  tossed  to  right  and  left,  that  the 
whole  world  is  turned  upside  down  by  a 
bad  corn  harvest ;  that  the  happiness  of 
all  mankind  as  well  as  our  wealth  de- 
pends in  large  measure  on  the  abundance 
of  these  yellow  ears  of  Indian  corn. 
American  prosperity  depends  on  a  half 
dozen  staples ;  corn,  cotton,  wheat,  oats, 
hay  and  apples.  These  are  generous  riv- 
als, not  only  for  the  crown,  but  for  the 
opportunity  of  feeding  the  masses  of  hu- 
man beings  and  giving  them  both  pros- 
perity and  happiness.  Think  of  two 
billions  of  bushels  of  corn  in  a  single 
year!  This  is  the  outcome  of  a  yellow 
seed  which  the  Pilgrims  found  the  In- 
dians cultivating  in  the  forest  clearings. 
They  wrote  home:  "  With  these-people 
there  is  a  curious  corn,  much  larger  than 
that  of  England,  and  very  nutritious." 
They  gave  it  the  name  of  corn,  with  no 
more  warrant  than  simply  that  it  took 
the  place  of  what  in  Europe  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  call  by  that  name. 
It  was  in  fact  a  highly  developed  or 
evolved  grass ;  and  to  this  day  nobody 
can  even  guess  by  what  process  the  In- 
dians secured  it.  It  seems  very  probable 
that  among  the  aboriginal  tribes  of 
America  there  were  not  a  few  who  had 
developed  a  good  deal  of  the  science  as 
well  as  the  art   of  agriculture. 

Wonderful  as  this  crop  is,  it  never  won 
a  place  in  European  households  or  fami- 
lies until  very  recently.  It  now  seems 
probable  that  Kansas,  however  enormous 
her  crop  may  be,  will  never  again  be 
called  upon  to  burn  corn  for  fuel.  The 
demand  for  this  cereal  is  now  coming  to 
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us  from  Bohemia  and  Turkey,  as  well  as 
Italy  and  Sweden.  All  these  are  new 
markets :  and  with  the  door  open  to  the 
Far  East  we  may  he  sure  that  the  corn 
product  may  be  doubled  in  quantity  with- 
out lowering  the  price.  The  poor  of  Eu- 
rope and  Asia,  and  even  Africa,  will  learn 
the  delights  of  mush  and  milk,  Indian 
pudding,  samp  and  succotash.  Harriet 
Martineau  in  her  account  of  "  Western 
Travel,*'  describes  her  first  experience 
with  roasted  sweet  corn.  She  declares 
that  it  was  with  some  compunctions  that 
she  took  the  ear  in  her  fingers,  and 
gnawed  off  the  surface  with  her  teeth ; 
but  she  declares  that  the  experience  was 
worth  a  journey  across  the  Atlantic,  for 
a  more  delicious  food  she  never  had  met 
with. 

But  what  has  become  of  some  of  these 
delightful  and  inspiring  foods?  We  do 
not  remember  a  dish  of  good  old-fash- 
ioned samp  during  these  forty  years  past. 
Better  machinery  has  so  abbreviated  the 
processes  of  cooking  that  the  glory  of 
hulled  corn  and  Indian  mush  has;departed. 
The  editorial  mind  looks  backward  with 
no  more  simple  pleasure  to  any  early 
event  in  life  than  watching  the  golden 
bubbles  that  rose  over  the  great  iron  pot 
of  samp,  where  they  burst  one  after  an- 
other, through  a  whole  day's  gentle  and 
steady  cooking.  It  was  the  farmer's  first 
ambition,  after  corn  harvest,  to  select  the 
very  best  ears,  dry  them  around  his  stove- 
pipe^shell  them  with  his  own  hands  over 
the  edge  of  a  spade  and  then  have  them 
ground  as  a  special  grist.  From  this 
product  the  housewife  carefully  sifted  the 
finer  meal  and  by  an  all-day's  process  of 
watchful  skill  and  care  she  produced  that 
marvel,  Indian  samp.  But  we  must  not 
let  enthusiasm  carry  us  away,  or  deprive 
us  of  an  appreciative  apprehension  of 
modern  improvements. 

Those  who  suppose  that  corn  has 
reached  the  end  of  evolution  are  deeply 
mistaken.  Illinois  has  had  this  year  a 
corn  show  surpassing  in  its  attractions 
all  other  exhibitions  that  that  great  State 
could  produce.  Three  hundred  dollars 
was  not  held  to  be  too  large  a  premium 
for  the  finest  ten  ears  that  could  be  pre- 
sented. Comparative  ethnology  and 
comparative  theology  are  now  supple- 
mented by  comparative  corn  growing. 
Think  of  three  thousand  entries  at  one 
corn   show  and  the  number  of  distinct 


varieties  running  up  into  the  hundreds. 
The  Corn  Growers'  Association  asserts 
that  the  average  corn  yield  should  and 
can  be  doubled  over  what  it  was  twenty 
years  ago.  This  will  add  to  the  Ameri- 
can product  about  one-fourth.  Others 
insist  that  a  much  greater  revolution  will 
take  place,  and  that  instead  of  forty 
bushels  per  acre  we  shall  be  able  to 
gather  one  hundred  bushels.  Professor 
Shamel  writes  that  corn  is  just  as  capable 
of  grading  upward  as  is  live  stock ;  and 
any  given  variety  of  corn,  by  careful 
handling  and  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
selection,  can  be  bred  through  almost  any 
improvement.  The  American  Cereal 
Company  offered  large  premiums  for 
those  varieties  of  corn  which  produced 
the  largest  chit,  or  germ — which  is  the 
really  valuable  part  of  the  kernel.  The 
methods  of  growing  corn  in  vogue  ten 
years  ago  are  not  adequate  to  present  de- 
mands. Science  is  going  out  of  the  town 
to  the  farm  and  all  agricultural  work 
will  soon  be  on  a  scientific  basis — that  is, 
it  will  be  under  quantitative  and  quali- 
tative tests. 

But  we  are,  as  a  people,  quite  as  much 
interested  in  the  drift  toward  a  new  sort 
of  agricultural  State  fairs ;  expositions 
of  specialties — such  as  corn,  or  potatoes, 
or  apples,  or  cereals.  Such  shows  tend 
to  bring  together  a  large  number  of  peo- 
ple specifically  interested  in  what  is 
shown,  so  that  they  will  become  careful 
investigators  and  students.  Such  expo- 
sitions might  well,  be  called  tools  of  agri- 
culture. The  old-fashioned  fair .  has 
largely  worn  itself  out  on  lines  estab- 
lished by  financial  necessities.  It  would 
be  better  now,  instead  of  confusing  horse 
trotting  with  the  exhibition  of  graded 
cattle,  fruits  and  vegetables,  if  we  had, 
in  each  State  that  breeds  horses  and  cat- 
tle, a  special  horse  exhibit  once  each  year, 
or  a  great  cattle  show ;  while  in  other 
States  other  specialties  would  come  to  the 
front. 

The  Growth  of  Novel  Reading. 

The  opening  of  the  Autumn  book  sea- 
son has  coincided  very  nearly  with  the 
closing  of  the  Presidential  campaign, 
but  there  has  been  apparently  very  little 
loss  of  general  literary  interest  on  ac- 
count of  political  excitement.  In  fact, 
the  lack  of  campaign  noise  and  superfi- 
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cial  enthusiasm  has  been  remarkable  con- 
sidering  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
issues  that  have  been  urged  upon  popular 
attention.  Meantime  the  troubles  in 
China,  the  continuation  of  guerilla  fight- 
ing in  the  Philippines  and  in  South  Af- 
rica and  the  important  national  interests 
developing  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  have 
not  held  public  attention  as  such  things 
once  would  have  held  it.  And  yet  light 
literature,  which  a  few  years  ago,  in  time 
of  profound  peace  and  monotonous  ex- 
periences, was  a  drug  in  the  market,  is 
now  in  great  demand. 

YVe  could  name  a  considerable  list  of 
books,  mostly  novels,  which  have  had 
sales  of  from  twenty  to  a  hundred  thou- 
sand copies  in  England  and  America 
right  in  the  midst  of  war  din  and  the  cur- 
rent of  political  election  activities.  One 
romance  leaped  almost  at  a  bound  to  one 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  sales ;  an- 
other passed  the  hundred  thousand  limit 
in  less  than  two  months.  The  sales  have 
been  greater  in  the  United  States  than  in 
England ;  but  all  over  the  enlightened 
world  books  have  suddenly  risen  in  the 
popular  interest.  Not  only  novels  and  ro- 
mances, but  books  generally,  are  in 
strong  demand.  The  people  seem  to  be 
finding  out  the  comfort  of  reading.  It 
may  be  but  an  accidental  wave  of  popu- 
lar interest ;  it  may  be  a  great  change  in 
taste  brought  about  by  comparatively  re- 
cent methods  of  popular  education.  In 
America  some  such  revolution  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  might  have  been  confidently  ex- 
pected largely  on  account  of  the  rapid 
growth^  -of  literary  appetite  aroused  by 
the  enthusiastic  training  in  our  public 
schools.  The  millions  of  children  edu- 
cated to  love  books  are  beginning  to  ap- 
pear as  men  and  women  who  love  books 
and  buy  them.  The  mass  of  intelligent 
and  enthusiastic  readers  is  increasing  at 
a  high  ratio. 

In  our  country  another  important  fac- 
tor is  the  literary  club.  As  an  institution 
largely  controlled  by  women,  the  literary 
club  may  be  as  yet  a  trifle  inclined  to 
mere  Shakespeare,  or  Browning,  or  Dick- 
ens study — somewhat  behind  the  times — 
but  it  urges  literary  taste  and  stimulates 
book  interest.  Nor  are  all  the  women's 
literary(  ..societies  behind  the  times.  A 
great  many  of  them  are  keeping  well  in 
touch  with  the  day  and  the  hour.  They 
discuss  current  literature  with  a  keen  rel- 


ish of  its  characteristics.  The  latest  po- 
ems, essays,  criticisms,  share  equally  with 
the  moment's  popular  fiction  in  the  club's 
favors.  The  club  reflects  its  taste  into 
the  common  schools  through  intelligent 
and  wide  awake  teachers. 

There  is  still  another  powerful  agent 
scattering  broadcast  the  desire  to  know 
books.  .Ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  for- 
merly opposed  to  the  general  reading  of 
fiction.  They  looked  upon  novels,  and 
indeed  upon  many  works  of  art  and  sci- 
ence, as  inimical  to  the  church.  Liber- 
ality has  changed  all  this.  From  the 
thousands  of  pulpits,  great  and  small,  ur- 
ban and  rustic,  we  now  hear  the  voice  of 
more  or  less  enlightened  discussion 
touching  the  current  books  that  are  at- 
tracting public  attention.  The  novel  is 
no  longer  condemned  because  it  is-  a 
novel.  A  good  story  is  considered  good 
reading,  and  if  it  be  instructive,  without 
a  forced  moral,  all  the  better  for  that. 
Indeed,  we  cannot  escape  the  impression 
that  along  with  the  general  dissemina- 
tion of  a  taste  for  reading  there  is  grow- 
ing a  wholesome  preference  for  a  cleaner 
and  nobler  literature. 

Punishment  or  Vengeance. 

It  is  a  very  serious  question  that  is 
facing  the  Christian  world  in  China.  Has 
Christianity  or  even  civilization  lost  its 
hold?  It  would  almost  seem  so  from 
the  reports  that  come  of  the  conduct  of 
the  allied  troops.  Bitter  and  cruel  as 
was  the  savagery  of  the  Boxers,  it  was 
no  worse  than  that  of  those  who  have 
sought  to  visit  upon  them  the  punishment 
for  their  crime.  The  testimony  is  too 
uniform  and  too  detailed  to  admit  of  any 
doubt.  So  far  as  appears,  English, 
Americans  and  Japanese  have  sinned  the 
least,  while  Russians,  Germans  and 
Frenchmen  seem  to  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  deeds  of  barbarity  which  dis- 
grace the  governments  in  whose  service 
they  are. 

It  is  true  that  the  Chinese  treatment  of 
foreigners  and  native  Christians  was 
brutal  to  the  last  degree.  It  is  kindness 
to  draw  a  veil  over  the  sufferings  of  noble 
men  and  women  before  death  came  as  a 
relief.  But  that  is  no  reason  why  those 
innocent  of  those  sufferings  should  be 
treated  in  like  manner.    Because  Anieri- 
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can  women  were  tortured,  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  Chinese  women  and  children 
should  suffer  likewise.  The  outrages  in- 
flicted on  them  have  been  such  as  call  to 
mind  the  massacres  of  centuries  ago,  and 
of  the  Kurdish  villages  of  Turkey. 

Punishment  there  must  be.  The  men 
who  were  responsible  for  these  outbreaks 
must  bear  it,  and  China  must  know  the 
reason  for  it.  It  must  be  severe,  too. 
The  Asiatic  has  little  conception  of  law. 
He  recognizes  only  force,  and  any  waver- 
ing in  the  demand  for  punishment  will  be 
construed  as  weakness  and  lead  to  a  re- 
newal of  the  conditions  of  the  past  year. 
But  if  there  is  to  be  a  new  China,  the  dis- 
tinction between  punishment  and  ven- 
geance must  be  made  very  clear.  The 
Chinese  are  observing.  If  they  see  the 
troops  of  Europe  doing  exactly  as  they 
would  d(i  they  will  simply  bide  their  time, 
and  vengeance  will  be  but  the  prelude  to 
retaliation  in  kind.  If,  however,  they 
see  that  these  representatives  of  another 
civilization  and  another  faith  are  held  in 
obedience  to  a  higher  law,  and  seek  not 
spite,  but  justice,  there  will  come  a  dread 
of  future  penalty  which  will  go  far  to 
preserving  peace. 

This  much  from  the  standpoint  merely 
of  expediency.  Vengeance  does  not  pay. 
There  is  another  consideration.  Many 
forces  have  combined  to  produce  the 
tragedy.  Christendom  has  not  been  guilt- 
less, and  Christendom  must  bear  its  share 
of  responsibility.  The  blood  that  has 
been  shed  has  stained  its  own  garments 
as  well  as  those  of  Manchu  mandarins. 
Therefore  it  should  be  careful  to  insure 
that  in  visiting  the  punishment  which  is 
right  it  does  not  deepen  its  own  stain. 
There  is  a  justice  which  controls  Europe 
as  well  as  China,  and  which  recognizes 
no  difference  of  race  in  gauging  crime. 

Still  another  point.  Those  who  have 
Buffered  have  suffered  for  their  faith. 
What  that  suffering  has  been  we  dare  not 
even  picture  to  our  thoughts.  Terrible 
as  it  has  been,  could  those  who  have  suf- 
fered, whether  foreigners  or  Chinese, 
speak,  their  message  to  the  peoples  and 
governments  would  be  without  one  ele- 
ment of  vengeance.  Punishment  is  right 
for  man,  but  vengeance  belongs  to  God. 
The  purpose  of  their  lives  and  of  their 
death  will  be  lost  if  those  for  whom  they 
labored  and  suffered  feel  the  bitterness 
of  vengeance. 


The  distinction  between  the  two  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  guard.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  visit  wrong  upon  those  who 
are  within  reach  whether  thev  be  the  de- 
serving of  punishment  or  not.  Further- 
more, there  is  the  added  power  of  isola- 
tion and  distance.  All  the  more  urgent, 
therefore,  should  be  the  governments  of 
Christendom  to  control  men's  passions 
and  set  an  example  of  justice.  To  se- 
cure this  there  should  go  up  from  the 
people  a  demand  too  positive  to  be  ig- 
nored that  while  punishment  of  the  guilty 
must  be  insisted  upon  outrages  upon  the 
innocent  must  cease. 


Grammar  and   Imperialism. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Paris  has  just  issued  a  little  minute  of 
instruction  for  the  teaching  of  French, 
which  is  of  interest,  not  only  in  France, 
but  all  over  the  world.  Its  purpose  is  to 
revolutionize  the  teaching  of  French,  not 
by  making  the  language  more  classically 
beautiful,  but  easier  to  learn.  It  is  seen 
that  the  spelling  of  the  French  language 
and  its  syntax  are  difficult  for  foreigners. 
It  is  the  patriotic  desire  of  the  French 
Government  to  have  the  French  become 
the  lingua  franca  of  the  world,  as  it  has 
been  the  common  language  of  diplomacy. 
The  extension  since  1870  of  the  French 
colonies  in  Asia  and  Africa  gives  encour- 
agement to  the  hope  that  a  large  part  of 
the  world  will  come  to  use  the  French 
language.  Its  only  competitor  is  the 
English.  In  order  to  make  it  easier  of 
acquisition  it  must  simplify  its  spelling 
and  its  syntax.  Hitherto  the  niceties  of 
the  French  language  and  the  exquisite 
development  of  its  grammar  have  given 
a  sense  of  exquisite  fineness  in  composi- 
tion. 

But  now  the  terrible  rules  about  par- 
ticiples and  their  declension  are  to  be 
made  easier,  and  in  the  schools  no  chil- 
dren are  to  be  corrected  who  show  igno- 
rance of  certain  intricate  laws  of  syntax. 
It  is  much  as  if  in  English  we  should 
break  down  our  rules  for  the  distinction 
between  the  use  of  shall  and  mill,  so  that 
it  would  become  allowable  to  say  "  I  mill 
drown  and  nobody  shall  help  me,"  when 
one  means  "  I  shall  drown  and  nobody 
will  help  me."  LWit  the  reforms  sug- 
gested are  mainly  in  the  spelling,  and 
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the}  ire  badl)  enough  needed.  The 
purpose  is  distinctly  imperial,  that  of  pre- 
serving  or  spreading  the  primacy  of 
French  as  a  world  language,  and  espe- 
cially to  make  it  easier  to  learn  in  the 

0  'Ionics. 

The  leading  literary  journal  of  Eng- 
land, The  .  ithenaum,  in  discussing  this 
measure,  well  says  that  the  English  lan- 
guage needs,  so  far  as  spelling  is  con- 
cerned, such  a  reform  very  much  more 
than  does  the  French.  We  have  an  ex- 
tremely simple  grammar,  which  has  al- 
most no  declensions  or  conjugations  and 
the  very  smallest  amount  of  syntax.  In 
this  respect  it  is  much  easier  than  French, 
and  is  surpassed  by  hardly  any  other  lan- 
guage,  except  the  Chinese.  But  our 
spelling  is  a  terror  to  the  world.  Our 
English  contemporary  says  that  the  Eng- 
lish, the  only  competing"  language  with 
the  French,  would  long  since  have  be- 
come the  lingua  franca  of  the  world  but 
for  the  absurdities  of  its  spelling;  while 
"  the  English  nation  are  far  too  stupid  to 
accommodate  themselves  in  any  way  to 

1  lie  needs  of  foreigners  and  barbarians," 
and  any  foreigner  who  merely  attempts 
hough,  lough,  though,  cough,  rough  on 
any  rational  principles  will  conclude  that 
however  much  his  reading  of  English  is 
facilitated  by  a  simple  grammar,  "  the 
speaking  of  it  is  not  meant  to  extend  be- 
yond the  British  Isles."  It  declares — 
and  remember  there  is  no  better  author- 
ity: 

1  lore  in  England  where  a  moderate  re- 
form would  violate  no  logic  and  destroy  little 
living  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words,  and 
where  it  would  produce  an  immense  effect  upon 
the  world,  every  practical  suggestion  is  re- 
ceived   with   lofty   contempt." 

The  condition  is  not  quite  as  bad  in  this 
country,  altho  we  have  had,  until  the  past 
year,  less  political  reason  for  desiring  to 
make  English  the  language  of  the  world. 
But  now  this  is  to  our  interest,  and  it  be- 
comes our  duty.  The  [ndependent  has 
felt  the  obligation  to  simplify  the  spell- 
ing of  the  language  less  than  we  should, 
perhaps,  from  the  side  oi  the  fellowship 
^>\  the  nations,  and  more  from  considera- 
tions of  the  terrible  waste  of  years  in 
teaching  children  to  read,  and  the  conse- 
quent backwardness  of  their  education. 
We  have  been  one  of  the  too  few  journals 
that  have  to  a  partial  extent  attempted  to 
follow  the  suggestions  of  our  philological 


societies,  and  have  adopted  such  spellings 
as  tho,  altho,  program,  etiquct  and  sulfur, 
but  we  have  not  ventured  on  defiuit. 
crest,  thru,  etc.,  much  as  we  would  like 
to.  We  rejoice  that  these  shorter  spell- 
ings are  put  in  our  later  dictionaries,  and 
we  urge  reformed  spelling  on  our  read- 
ers, and  we  use  it  ourselves  just  as  far 
as  we  think  our  readers  will  allow  us. 
We  do  not  like  a  spelling  which  commits 
the  letter  s  to  the  cruelly  of  turning 
laughter  into  slaughter,  allows  r  the  ben- 
evolent function  of  making  brother  id' 
bother,  and  friend  of  fiend,  while  by  an- 
other letter  ague  is  rendered  vague.  The 
Spaniards  reformed  their  spelling,  mak- 
ing it  almost  wholly  phonetic,  early  in  the 
century;  Germany  has  done  the  same 
later;  we  have  lagged  behind.  It  is  true- 
that  all  reforms  in  English  spelling  have 
started  in  the  United  States.  Webster 
was  a  noble  reformer,  and  the  '*  Century  " 
and  "  Standard  "  Dictionaries  carry  his 
reforms  further ;  but  England  still 
insists  on  honour  and  storey,  and  our 
printed  books  offend  the  English  reader. 
We  rejoice  in  such  a  pronouncement  as 
this  in  The  Athenceum  made  from  the 
side  of  patriotism. 


A  School 
Reform 


That    the    millennium    should 
have  come  in  Chicasro  before 


it  conies  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  is  hard  to  believe.  And 
yet  the  school  board  of  that  city,  in  which 
political  and  personal  influences  have  so 
long  been  supreme,  has  just  passed  a 
resolution  by  a  vote  of  13  to  6.  utterly 
rooting  out  the  evil  if  the  resolution  shall 
be  carried  out.  It  requires  that  the  su- 
perintendent of  schools  shall  report  to  the 
full  hoard  the  names  of  all  persons  other 
than  district  superintendents,  teachers 
and  members  of  the  board  who  have  rec- 
ommended, orally  or  in  writing,  the  ap- 
pointment, promotion  or  transfer  of  any 
teacher;  and,  furthermore,  that  members 
of  the  board  shall  not  recommend  teach- 
ers or  indorse  their  applications  unless 
requested  by  the  superintendent  in  writ- 
ing to  do  so,  and  that  any  violation  shall 
he  reported  to  the  full  board.  'Idie  super- 
intendent is  to  he  so  far  supreme  that  he 
is  no  longer  required  to  obtain  the  con 
currence  of  any  district  committee  before 
making  an)  appointment.  The  effect  of 
the  resolution  will  he  to  deprive  the  mem- 
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bcrs  of  the  board  of  all  influence  in  the 
appointment  of  teachers  unless  their 
opinion  is  solicited.  We  doubt  if  any 
other  city  in  America  has  taken  equally 
heroic  measures,  but  Chicago  has  suf- 
fered so  much  in  this  matter,  culminating" 
in  the  resignation  of  Superintendent  An- 
drew s  after  a  brave  fight  with  the  board, 
that  it  has  learned  a  lesson. 


Minister  Wu 


One  of  the  finest  figures 


before  our  American  peo- 
ple at  the  present  time  is  Chinese  Minis- 
ter Wu.  He  has  intelligence,  courtesy, 
courage  and  wit.  Jt  was  a  fine  address 
which  he  made  last  Thursday  at  Pitts- 
burg before  the  Carnegie  Institute.  He 
recognized  properly  the  broad-minded- 
ness of  the  trustees  in  inviting  him  to 
come  so  soon  after  the  shocking  disturb- 
ances in  his  own  country.  He  described 
picturesquely  the  method  of  education  in 
China  ;  its  dependence  upon  the  memory, 
the  difficulty  of  learning  to  read,  the 
ethics  taught,  the  Chinese  golden  rule, 
and  quoted  these  fine  words  from  Men- 
cius,  which  he  did  not  claim  were  always 
followed  in  conduct : 

"  I  like  life,  and  I  like  also  righteousness.  If 
I  cannot  keep  the  two  together,  I  will  let  life 
go  and  choose  righteousness.  I  like  life,  in- 
deed, hut  there  is  that  which  I  like  more  than 
life,  and  therefore  I  will  not  seek  to  possess  it 
by  any  improper  ways." 

His  defense  of  the  arts  of  peace  against 
those  of  war  was  admirable,  and  his  ap- 
proval of  the  practice  in  America  where 
the  rich  use  their  ample  means  so  freely 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  so  as  to  de- 
serve honor  as  public  benefactors.  It  is 
a  great  blessing  to  international  under- 
standing that  China  can  supply  so  worthy 
a  representative.  There  are  other  good 
men  and  able  men  besides  Anglo-Saxons. 
I  he  Chinese  are  human,  and  may  be 
noble  men. 


Ex-Mayor 
Strong; 


r\ew  York  loses  by  the 
death  of  ex-Mayor  Strong  a 
citizen  whose  labors  in  be- 
half of  good  government  were  of  great 
value  not  only  during  his  term  of  office, 
but  also  for  many  years  before  the  be- 
ginning of  it.  Because  of  his  earnest  and 
continued  support  of  movements  for  the 
improvement  of  the  government  of  the 


city  in  those  years,  he  was  chosen  to  be 
the  leader  of  the  forces  of  municipal  re- 
form in  the  memorable  campaign  that 
followed  the  shocking  disclosures  of  the 
Lexow  investigation.  The  character  of  his 
policy  and  the  beneficial  effect  of  his  ad- 
ministration may  fairly  be  measured  by 
his  appointment  and  stedfast  support 
of  the  late  Colonel  Waring  in  the  De- 
partment of  Street  Cleaning,  the  work-  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  at  the  head  of  the  Po- 
lice Commission,  and  the  reformation  of 
the  Poard  of  Education  by  the  selection 
of  men  of  high  character  to  be  members 
of  it.  Altho  he  had  been  a  loyal  Repub- 
lican, he  could  not  approve  the  deplorable 
error  by  which  the  leaders  of  his  party 
at  the  close  of  his  term  gave  the  city  to 
Croker  and  Tammany,  but  worked  ear- 
nestly for  Seth  Low,  whose  administra- 
tion would  have  been  true  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  his  own.  The  city  suffers  no 
inconsiderable  loss  by  his  death  because, 
in  the  coming  attempt  to  rescue  the  gov- 
ernment from  the  unworthy  hands  into 
which  it  has  fallen,  the  leaders  of  the  at- 
tacking forces  would  have  looked  to  him 
for  counsel  and  material  aid.  His  mem- 
ory deserves  to  be  honored  and  cherished 
not  only  by  the  people  of  the  city  where 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  was  spent,  but 
also  by  all  who  are  striving  to  promote 
municipal  reform. 


Pious 


It     is     sound     and     needed 


teaching    which    Father    Ed- 
Humbugs  1      t\  r   o  1 

*        ward     McSweeny    has     just 

given  his  clerical  readers,  in  their 
principal  monthly  magazine.  He 
calls  attention  to  the  definite  refusal  of 
the  Holy  See  to  sanction  certain  "  grov- 
eling ecclesiastical  advertisements  "  of 
St.  Anthony  wares,  offered  for  the  spirit- 
ual use  of  the  faithful,  and  proceeds  to 
show  how  the  making  merchandise  of  the 
mass  has  been  condemned.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds : 

"  The  same  principles  on  which  that  con- 
demnation was  based  apply  to  all  sacred  things  ; 
for  instance,  to  exploiting  St.  Anthony's  Bread, 
even  when  the  "  bread  "  is  given  to  the  poor  ; 
to  traffic  in  alleged  St.  Anthony's  Water, 
"good  for  rheumatism,  10  cents  a  bottle;" 
blessed  medals,  whether  of  St.  Benedict,  or  St. 
Joseph,  or  whosesoever,  the  medal  costing  oik 
tenth  of  a  cent,  and  the  balance  of  the  25  cents 
being  asked  for  the  blessing.  All  these  prac- 
tice- are  simoniacal  and  condemned,  no  matter 
what  pious  projects  are  to  he  aided  by  the 
money  so  raised." 
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The  Independent 


There  is  no  greater  evil  in  the  Catholic 
Church  needing-  correction;  and  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  hishops.  We  should  be 
glad  to  be  informed  that  the  Mission  of 
the  Immaculate  Virgin  in  this  city,  run 
by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Dougherty,  is  not  still 
selling  St.  Joseph's  Card  and  St.  Bene- 
dict's Medal  for  twenty-five  cents,  as 
when  we  have  bought  them  occasionally 
for  the  last  ten  years,  recommended  for 
miraculous  cures,  and  to  "  free  cattle 
from  plague  or  epidemic  "  if  "  dipped  in 
the  drink  of  animals."  And  Archbishop 
Corrigan  allows  it  for  a  charity. 

J* 

Idie  Presbyteries  of  New  Jersey  are 
meditating  on  a  report  presented  at  the 
recent  meeting  of  Synod  giving  the  fol- 
lowing figures  as  showing  the  growth 
of  the  different  churches  in  the  State 
from  1890-1900. 

Communicants.  Inc. 

Churches.                                        1890.  1900.  P.  C. 

Roman  Catholic 222,274  344,4!H> 

Episcopal                  30.103  40,311  34 

Congregational        4,912  6,534  33 

Baptist           30.700  52,088  31 

Methodist 82,955  96,7.'.'.  17 

Presbyterian 58,759  68  278  16 

462,820        635,336 

The  increase  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  undoubtedly  explained  by  the 
large  immigration  into  the  State  of 
laborers  in  manufacturing  towns.  There 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  number  of  factories  started  in  dif- 
ferent places  and  the  employees  are  chief- 
ly Roman  Catholic.  No  such  fact,  how- 
ever, explains  the  marked  difference 
between  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Epis- 
copal, Congregational  and  Baptist 
Churches.  That  the  Methodist  denomi- 
nation is  in  the  same  condition  does  not 
alleviate  the  situation,  which  is  only  a  lit- 
tle better  than  that  of  the  Congregation- 
alists  in  Massachusetts,  where  they  suf- 
fered actual  loss  last  year.  The  whole 
question  of  the  growth  of  the  denomina- 
tions is  one  that  should  have  the  most 
earnest  attention  of  the  leaders. 

Finley  Anderson,  a  witness  who  gave 
important  testimony  against  Caleb  Pow 
crs,  formerly  Secretary  of  State  in  Ken 
tucky,  at  the  trial  of  that  defendant  for 
complicity  111  the  murder  of  Goebel,  now 
swears  that  this  testimony  was  false,  and 
that    ii    was  given  at   the  suggestion  of 


Colonel  Campbell  and  the  late  Governor 
Goebel's  brothers,  from  whom  he  re- 
ceived $300.  He  also  says  that  one  Gol- 
den, another  important  witness  against 
Powers,  received  money  from  the  Goebels 
and  urged  him  to  give  the  testimony 
which  he  now  declares  to  have  been  un- 
true. This  confession  tends  to  confirm 
the  suspicions  of  some  as  to  the  use  of  the 
reward  fund  of  $100,000  and  the  methods 
of  the  prosecution.  The  trial  of  Powers 
was  the  first  of  a  series,  and  the  testimony 
against  him  may  have  affected  the  results 
of  the  trials  which  followed.  There 
should  he  a  most  searching  legal  inquiry 
concerning  Anderson's  assertions. 


Professor  George  T.  Ladd,  of  Yale 
University,  should  mend  bis  history  be- 
fore he  makes  it  the  basis  of  an  argu- 
ment against  territorial  expansion.  He 
says  : 

"  The  history  of  the  world  shows  that  in 
every  case  where  a  higher  tribe  has  tried  to 
subjugate  a  lower  one  the  lower  one  pulls  the 
other  down  to  its  level." 

The  history  of  the  world  shows  no  such 
thing.  The  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon 
tell  a  different  story  with  the  victory  of 
the  Lapitfue  over  the  Centaurs,  which 
means  simply  the  subjugation  of  the  wild 
foresters  by  a  Greek  people.  The  last 
instance  is  the  subjugation  of  the  ab- 
origines of  this  country  by  Europeans. 


Jt 


We  are  doing  a  public  service  at  some 
cost  to  patriotic  conceit  by  publishing 
this  week  the  article  by  such  a  responsi- 
ble observer  as  Harold  Martin.  The  con- 
ditions he  describes  should  be  considered 
by  the  President  and  by  Congress.  Sim 
ilar  humiliation  must  follow  the  reading 
of  George  Lynch's  article  on  the  cruel 
lies  practiced  by  presumed  Christians  in 
China. 


If  any  readers  receive  Tin    [ndepend 

i.\  1  a  day  late  this  week,  they  will  under 
stand  that  it  is  on  account  of  the  election 
closing  the  printing  offices.     We  go  to 
press  t<  m  1  eai  I)   to  repi  <i  r  and  i  ommenl 

upon   the  result. 


FINANCIAL. 


Gold   Standard   Savings. 

The  reports  of  American  savings 
hanks  were  not  overlooked  during  the 
recent  campaign  by  supporters  of  the 
gold  standard.  Mr.  Bryan  declared  in 
[896  that  this  standard  was  "  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  human  race,"  and  he 
has  recently  asserted  that  the  wealth  of 
the  country  was  passing  into  the  posses- 
sion of  a  few,  while  the  proportion  en- 
joyed by  producers  was  continually  de- 
clining. But  the  official  reports  recently 
received  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency show  that  there  are  three  times  as 
many  depositors  in  our  savings  banks  as 
there  were  in  1873,  when  silver  was  de- 
monetized, and  that  the  deposits  also  have 
been  multiplied  by  three.  Here  are  the 
figures : 

Number  of 

depositors.  Deposits. 

L878  1,922,936  $735,046,805 

1890 4.258,893  1,524,844,506 

1896 4,875,519  1,810,597,023 

1899  5,687,818  2,230,366,954 

1900  5,875,458  2,384,770.849 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the  eighteen 
years  immediately  following  the  begin- 
ning of  that  "  conspiracy  against  the  hu- 
man race,"  the  number  of  depositors 
(  chiefly  the  laboring  people  and  produc- 
ers) in  these  banks  was  more  than 
doubled  and  their  deposited  savings  al- 
most doubled ;  and  that  in  the  last  ten 
years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  nearly 
40  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  depositors, 
with  an  addition  of  56  per  cent,  to  the 
amount  thus  safeguarded.  These  are 
highly  interesting  figures,  showing,  as 
they  do.  that  one-fourteenth  of  our  peo- 
ple are  depositors  and  that  the  sum  stand- 
in-  to  their  credit  is  more  than  $30  per 
head  for  the  entire  population.  The  de- 
posits in  the  savings  banks  of  the  State 
of  New  York  have  grown  from  $617,- 
000.000  in  1894  to  $922,000,000  in  July 
last.  This  gain  of  nearly  50  per  cent. 
shows  no  fulfillment  of  the  dire  predic- 
tions of  Mr.  Bryan  in  1896  that  ruin 
would  fall  upon  the  laborer  if  the  gold 
standard  should  be  maintained. 

In  other  gold  standard  countries  there 
has  been  a  similar  increase  of  deposited 
savings.  Thus,  in  Great  Britain  the 
growth  has  been  from  less  than  $300,- 
000.000  in  T872  to  nearly  $900,000,000  at 


the  present  time,  the  increase  since  1890 
having  been  more  than  60  per  cent.  And 
in  France,  since  the  closing  of  the  mints 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  in  1873,  the 
deposits  have  increased  from  about  $100,- 
000,000  to  $825,000,000.  The  savings  to 
the  credit  of  depositors  in  the  savings 
banks  of  Belgium  were  four  times  as 
great  in  1898  as  they  were  in  1880.  In 
Russia  the  recent  support  of  the  gold 
standard  has  been  accompanied  by  a  not- 
able enlargement  of  savings  deposits,  and 
in  Prussia  the  savings  deposit  offices  were 
carrying  more  than  $1,250,000,000  in 
1898,  against  a  little  more  than  one-third 
as  much  in  1873.  The  great  sum  in- 
trusted to  our  own  savings  banks  is  not 
idle ;  it  is  continually  active  in  the  devel- 
opment of  industry. 

The  savings  of  the  American  people, 
in  a  broader  sense,  are  shown  by  the  cen- 
sus, according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Chief  Statistician,  Dr.  Powers,  to  have 
been  the  enormous  sum  of  $25,000,000,- 
000  since  1890.  That  is  to  say,  the  value 
of  all  the  property  of  the  country  is  now 
about  $90,000,000,000,  against  $65,037.- 
000,000  ten  years  ago.  The  addition  is 
"  a  saving  greater  than  all  the  people  of 
the  Western  Continent  had  been  able  to 
make  from  the  discovery  of  Columbus  to 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,"  and 
we  are  confident  that  half  of  it  was  accu- 
mulated in  the  last  four  years. 

Financial  Items. 

About  400,000  tons  of  the  2,000.- 
000  tons  of  steel  rails  needed  for  1901  in 
this  country  have  been  ordered  at  the 
pool  price  of  $26. 

....Coupons  and  dividends  an- 
nounced : 

United  States  Leather  Company  (debenture 
coupons)  due  November  1st,  payable  National 
Park  Bank. 

Bank  of  State  of  New  York,  3  per  cent.,  pay- 
able November  10th. 

....  Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
stocks  during  the  past  week  were: 

BANKS. 


Am.  Exchange  Natl.. 
Natl  Park 


192^  I  Phoenix  Natl 100 

409VS  I 

TRUST  COMPANIES 
Farmers'  Loan  A  Trust. 1143  |  Produce  Exchange  Trust.  1 30 
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INSURANCE. 


The  Reserve  Alternative. 

The  Kansas  Workman,  official  organ 
of  the  A.  O.  U.  W.  in  Kansas,  has  been 
receiving  from  some  of  the  brethren  sug- 
gestions about  reserve.  The  purpose  of 
reserve,  it  says,  is  to  earn  from  invest- 
ment something  to  aid  in  meeting  in- 
creasing demands  from  mortality.  The 
usual  way  is  to  charge  more  than  current 
cost  during  the  earlier  years  and  lay  by 
the  excess ;  another  way  is  to  scale  some- 
thing off  the  claims  of  the  early-dying. 
But  this  brother  suggests — at  a  probable 
tax  of  $18  per  head  for  the  first  year — 
raising  a  sum  equal  to  $500  "  for  every 
brother  who  becomes  60  years  of  age," 
the  interest  to  be  applied  on  assessments 
for  those  over  60  and  the  whole  to  go  to 
the  beneficiaries  at  death.  The  statement 
is  not  very  clear,  but  the  editor  doubts 
whether  such  a  tax  would  suffice  and 
considers  the  assumed  interest  rate,  six 
per  cent.,  much  too  high.  He  adds  that 
"  we  arc  not  so  much  opposed  to  plans 
for  reserve  as  we  used  to  be,  and  no  long- 
er jump  upon  such  propositions  with  both 
feet  as  we  did  in  the  earlier  history  of 
the  Order.  .  .  .  Perhaps  it  may  lead 
to  a  study  of  the  application  of  the  re- 
serve principle  which  may  become  use- 
ful." 

Of  all  advocates  of  the  assessment  plan 
it  may  be  said  that  they  are  not  so  op- 
posed to  reserve  as  they  used  to  be.  \t 
first,  they  would  have  none  of  it.  Tt  was 
a  wicked  extortion,  and  had  even  been 
the  cause  of  ruin  to  many  companies ;  to 
abolish  it  altogether  and  come  at  once 
upon  the  alleged  natural  basis  of  pay-as- 
you-go  was  the  essence  of  the  whole  pro- 
fessed  reform. 

1  bird  experience  has  taught  them 
somewhat.  Year  after  year,  the  sub- 
ject of  reserve  came  up  in  convention, 
was  touched  gingerly,  with  wry  faces, 
and  put  by  for  a  more  convenient  season. 
What  they  set  out  to  do  away  with  has 
gradually  conquered  them. 

As  we  have  over  and  over  said,  the 
fundamental  condition  in  life  insurance 
is  that  the  money  lie  got  in.  The  level 
premium  commutes  the  increasing  cost 
into  one  fixed  rate  and  accumulates  the 
excess;  this  best  suits  human  nature,  and 
is  therefore  most  "  natural."  vet  the  in- 
creasing charge  will  serve  as  well  if  you 
can  make  people  submit   to  it.      Rut  get 
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the  money  in  you  must,  in  some 
amounts  and  at  some  times ;  that  is  a 
matter  of  detail — but  it  must  come  in 
somehow,  or  the  insurance  fails.  It  is 
hard  for  hopeful  human  nature,  which 
dearly  loves  to  get  something  without 
paying  for  it,  to  realize  the  truth  ;  but 
there  is  no  way  of  escape.  The  expected 
cheapness  is  only  a  delusion,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  scores  of  times.  There  is  no 
"cheapness"  about  life  insurance.  It  takes 
dollar  for  dollar,  because  no  device  of 
reason  can  ever  make  less  equal  greater. 
Jl 

We  recently  published  the  minute 
adopted  by  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 
with  reference  to  the  late  treasurer,  Ed- 
ward N.  Gibbs.  In  a  circular  to  the 
agents  and  the  friends  of  the  company 
President  John  A.  McCall  says : 

"  Mr.  Gibbs's  work  in  this  company  was  of 
such  character  that  many  knew  him  only  as  a 
financier-  -as  the  immediate  trustee  of  the 
vast  accumulations  of  the  policy-holders  of  the 
New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  Few  knew 
the  real  man.  We.  who  were  privileged  to 
meet  him  daily,  not  only  admired  the  qualities 
with  which  you  were  acquainted,  but  we  found 
other  traits  in  his  character  which  commanded 
both  our  admiration  and  our  affection.  A 
man's  home  is  always  a  silent  witness  of  his 
true  character ;  in  its  atmosphere  is  constantly 
expressed  the  story  of  what  be  does  and  where- 
in he  fails.  Judged  by  this  standard  Mr.  Gibbs 
was  a  man  of  broad  sympathies,  refined  judg- 
ments and  deep  affections.  His  hospitality 
was  of  that  rare  sort  which  awakens  all  the 
tenderest  and  purest  impulses  of  the  soul.  He 
took  those  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  his 
guests  into  a  world  which  was  a  reflex  of  him- 
self: where  affection  was  supreme,  where  rare 
courtesy,  sound  art.  good  literature  and  unos- 
tentatious generosity  were  happily  united.  This 
was  the  true  man.  We  mourn  the  officer 
whose  judgments  were  sound  and  just:  we 
mourn  the  friend  whose  qualities  won  our  af- 
fections: hut  we  take  comfort  from  the  in- 
spiration of  a  life  that  was  full  of  achieve 
ment — from  the  example  of  one  who  endured 
indescribable  suffering  with  heroism,  and  who 
met  death  without  a  fear." 

....W.  II.  Baldwin,  Jr..  and  W.  II. 
Mclntyre  were  last  week  elected  direct- 
ors of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety. Mr.  Baldwin  is  President  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  Company.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  has  for  over  twenty  years  oc- 
cupied a  confidential  position  with  the  so- 
ciety,  and  was  for  man)  years  private  sec- 
rctan  of  tin-  late  Henry  B.  Hyde,  Presi- 
dent and  founder  t^\  the  society. 
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The  National 
Elections 


President  McKinley  was 
elected  for  a  second  term, 
and  with  him  Governor 
Theodore  Roosevelt  for  the  office  of 
Vice-President,  on  the  6th  inst.,  when 
the  Republican  party  carried  States  that 
will  give  them  in  the  Electoral  College 
292  votes,  against  155  for  Mr.  Bryan  and 
Mr.  Stevenson.  Four  years  ago  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley had  271  votes,  and  Mr.  Bryan 
176.  At  last  week's  election,  also,  the 
Republican  majorities  in  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate  were  increased.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  division : 


REPUBLICAN. 

s  «>' 

H$  II 

2  §8 

■£  .2  3 

£  «"3. 

w  w 

California 9  40,000 

Connecticut. ...    6  28,400 

Delaware 3  4,000 

Illinois 24  100,000 

Indiana 15  28,000 

Iowa 13  80,000 

Kansas 10  24,000 

Maine 6  27,000 

Maryland 8  14,000 

Massachusetts.  15  82,000 

Michigan 14  98,000 

Minnesota 9  50,000 

Nebraska 8  6,000 

N.  Hampshire.    4  23,000 

New  Jersey 10  53,000 

New  York 36  145,000 

North  Dakota.    3  12,000 

Ohio  23  71,000 

Oregon 4  14,000 

Pennsylvania..  32  300,000 

Rhode  Island..    4  14,000 

South  Dakota.    4  14,000 

Utah        3  4,000 

Vermont 4  36,000 

Washington ...    4  5,000 

West  Virginia.    6  17,000 

Wisconsin 12  110,000 

Wyoming 3  4,000 

Total 292  1,412,400 


DEMOCRATIC. 


s  g  g 

■g  a  s 

Alabama 11  40,000 

Arkansas 8  60,000 

Colorado 4  30,000 

Florida 4  22,000 

Georgia 13  40.0C0 

Idaho 3  3,000 

Kentucky.     .    .  13  8,000 

Louisiana 8  30,000 

Mississippi 9  45,J00 

Missouri 17  35,000 

Montana 3  10,000 

Nevada    3  2,000 

North  Carolina  11  30,000 

South  Carolina    9  50,000 

Tennessee 12  25,000 

Texas 15  180,000 

Virginia 12  30,000 

Total 155  640,000 


The  election  was  an  orderly  and  quiet 
one,  except  in  Denver,  where  a  collision 
at  the  polls  between  the  Republican  sher- 
iff's deputies  and  Fusion  special  police- 
men resulted  in  the  killing  of  two  men. 
The  very  large  Republican  pluralities  of 
four  years  ago  in  New  England,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin were  reduced,  Massachusetts  show- 
ing 82,000  instead  of  173,000,  New  York 
falling  from  268,000  to  145,000,  New  Jer- 
sey from  87,000  to  53,000,  and  Illinois 
from  142,000  to  100,000.  While  these 
changes  were  due  to  several  causes,  the 
most  influential  were  the  return  of  Sound 
Money  Democrats  to  their  party  and  the 
opposition  of  many  of  these  Democrats 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Repub- 
licans to  the  Government's  policy  in  the 
Philippines,  this  opposition  appearing 
most  clearly  in  Massachusetts.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  no  general  reduc- 
tion of  Republican  pluralities  in  the  Cen- 
tral West,  and  the  Republicans  regained 
the  States  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  Utah,  Wyoming  and  Washing- 
ton, increasing  their  pluralities  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Oregon,  owing  to  the  popular 
approval  of  the  expansion  policy  on  the 
Pacific  Coast.  Utah,  which  gave  five- 
sixths  of  its  votes  to  Bryan  in  1896, 
shows  a  plurality  this  year  for  McKinley. 
The  decline  of  Populism  and  a  with- 
drawal of  support  for  silver  are  notice- 
able in  States  west  of  the  Missouri.  In 
a  majority  of  the  Southern  States  the 
Bryanite  pluralities  were  reduced,  ow- 
ing partly  to  a  lack  of  earnest  popular 
support  for  silver  and  to  approval  of  the 
expansion  policy  by  some  Democrats. 
The  result  does  not  show  how  the  coun- 
try would  be  divided  upon  the  question 
of  the  Philippines,  because  many  who  r'e- 
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garded  the  Government's  policy  with 
aversion  voted  for  McKinley  upon  other 
issues.  It  appears  to  be  admitted  that 
Mr.  Bryan's  cause  suffered  by  reason  of 
his  association  with  Croker  in  New  York. 
The  Democratic  plurality  in  that  city  was 
only  27,450,  and  these  are  almost  the  ex- 
act figures  for  the  original  area  of  the 
municipality,  a  Republican  plurality  of 
3,000  in  Brooklyn  having  been  overcome 
by  Democratic  pluralities  in  the  other 
new  boroughs.  This  disclosure  of 
Croker's  weakness  points  to  a  vigorous 
;md  probably  successful  campaign  against 
him  next  vear. 


Republican  leaders  in  Kentucky  assert 
that  the  State  has  been  carried  against 
them  by  fraud.  Mr.  Hanna  counts  the 
State  in  the  Republican  list,  and  there 
may  be  an  investigation.  Late  reports 
indicate  that  the  Republicans  have  elected 
their  candidate  for  the  Court  of  Appeals, 
thus  gaining  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  that  tribunal.  In  New  York,  the  plu- 
rality for  Mr.Odell,  the  Republican  candi- 
date for  Governor,  was  less  than  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's  by  33,000,  owing  partly  to  the 
belief  of  many  independent  voters  that  he 
was  an  agent  and  representative  of  Sen- 
ator Piatt. 


,_.      _.,,.  ..      The  Republican  ma- 

The   Fifty-seventh  .,       .r    ,,       TT 

c  jonty   in   the   House 

of  Representatives, 
which  is  now  in  the  neighborhood  of  20, 
will  exceed  40  in  the  coming  Congress, 
and  may  be  as  much  as  47.  Those  anti- 
Imperialists  who  foresaw  the  defeat  of 
Bryan,  but  hoped  that  the  House  would 
contain  a  majority  in  agreement  with 
them,  have  been  disappointed.  The  larg- 
est Republican  gains  were  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  six  seats  in  the  first 
of  these  States  and  seven  in  the  second. 
The  elections  of  legislatures  in  the  States 
foreshadow  an  increase  of  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  Senate.  The  Republican 
victory  in  South  Dakota  causes  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  Pettigrew,  a  bitter  critic 
of  the  administration.  In  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Quay  asserts  that  he  has  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  but  it 
is  not  clear  that  he  will  be  elected.  Fusion 
control  of  the  Colorado  legislature  will 
prevent  the  re-election  of  Senator  Wol- 
cott.  In  Montana,  Mr.  Clark,  the  Demo- 
cratic millionaire  mine-owner,  will  have 
the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  legislators. 
Mr.  Elkins  will  probably  be  re-elected  in 
West  Virginia.  In  Nebraska,  Mr.  Bryan 
declares  that  he  would  not  accept  a  Sen- 
atorship  if  one  should  be  offered  to  him; 
but  at  last  accounts  the  Republicans  ex- 
pected to  control  the  legislature,  in  which 
there  is  an  almost  even  division.  He 
says  to  the  public  that  he  intends  to  re- 
main in  Lincoln,  "  defending  with  tongue 
and  pen  "  the  principles  he  believes  to  be 
right.  In  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Simmons, 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  Committee, 
has  defeated  Mr.  Carr,  a  millionaire,  at 
the  primaries  for  the  senatorial  election. 


Cuba's  Constitutional 
Convention 


The   delegates   to 


the  Constitution- 
al Convention  as- 
sembled at  Havana  in  the  Marti  Theater 
on  the  5th  inst.,  and  were  called  to  order 
by  Governor-General  Wood,  who  with- 
drew after  making  a  brief  address,  the 
most  significant  passages  in  which  were 
as  follows : 

"  It  will  be  your  duty  first  of  all  to  frame  and 
adopt  a  Constitution  for  Cuba,  and,  when  that 
has  been  done,  to  formulate  what  in  your  opin- 
ion ought  to  be  the  relations  between  Cuba  and 
the  United  States.  The  Constitution  must  be 
adequate  to  secure  stable,  orderly  and  free  gov- 
ernment. When  you  have  formulated  the  re- 
lations which,  in  your  opinion,  ought  to  exist 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  will  doubtless 
take  such  action  on  its  part  as  shall  lead  to  a 
final  and  authoritative  agreement  between  the 
people  of  the  two  countries  for  the  promotion 
of  their  common   interests." 

The  order  under  which  the  election  was 
held  provided  that  the  agreement  as  to 
the  relations  between  Cuba  and  the 
United  States  should  be  "  a  part  "  of  the 
Constitution ;  but  it  will  be  observed  that 
General  Wood,  "  representing,"  as  he 
said,  "  the  President  of  the  United 
States,"'  directed  the  convention  to  de- 
clare, "  after  "  the  completion  and  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  what  those  rela- 
tions ought  to  be.  He  also  reminded  the 
convention  that  it  had  no  authority  to 
take  part  in  the  present  government  of 
the  island.  All  of  the  thirty-one  dele- 
gates were  present ;  and  the  oath  was  ad- 
ministered to  them  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  Cuba.  After  electing  temporary 
officers  and  creating  committees  on  cre- 
dentials and  rules,  the  convention  ad- 
journed for  several  days,  having  sent  to 
Washington  a  telegram  "  respectfully  sa- 
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luting  the  President  and  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  expressing  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  to  the  American  peo- 
ple." A  prominent  newspaper  in  Hav- 
ana, La  Lucha,  predicts  that  "  the  con- 
vention will  insist  upon  three  points — no 
relations  with  other  Governments,  except 
through  the  United  States,  no  power  to 
negotiate  loans,  and  no  authority  to  upset 
peace  and  order."  General  Maximo 
Gomez  publishes  a  letter  saying  that  he 
will  accept  no  public  office  under  the  re- 
public, adding  that  his  mission  as  a  revo- 
lutionist terminated  with  the  triumph  of 
the  revolution.  The  Cuba  Company 
(formed  by  the  Van  Home  syndicate  of 
American  and  Canadian  capitalists)  hav- 
ing been  permanently  organized  in  Phila- 
delphia with  a  capital  of  $20,000,000, 
Sir  William  Van  Home  has  sailed  for 
Santiago,  his  purpose  being  to  obtain  op- 
tions on  all  trolley  lines  and  some  sugar 
plantations,  and  for  the  establishment  of 
electric  light  systems. 


_.  .  .  Altho  111,000  citizens  reg- 
p  .  R.  istered  for  the  election  that 
took  place  on  the  6th  inst, 
the  number  of  votes  cast  was  less  than 
55,000,  and  almost  all  of  these  were  the 
votes  of  Republicans,  the  Federals  hav- 
ing obeyed  their  leaders,  who  directed 
them  to  refrain  from  voting.  Less  than 
200of  them  were  counted  at  the  polls.  The 
Commissioner  or  Delegate  who  will  rep- 
resent the  island  at  Washington  is,  of 
course,  the  nominee  of  the  Republicans, 
Sefior  Federico  Degetau ;  and  every 
member  of  the  new  Legislative  Assem- 
bly is  a  Republican.  It  is  reported  that 
the  Federal  leaders  will  attack  the  elec- 
tion in  the  courts,  asserting  that  there 
were  gross  irregularities  in  the  registra- 
tion and  the  arrangement  of  election  dis- 
tricts. The  election  was  an  orderly  one, 
and  there  were  no  soldiers  of  the  United 
States  or  other  armed  men  at  the  polls. 
On  the  night  of  the  following  day,  how- 
ever, one  man  was  killed  and  several 
were  wounded  in  a  riot  at  Rio  Piedras, 
a  few  miles  from  San  Juan.  In  a  tele- 
gram to  the  President,  Governor-General 
Allen  expressed  gratification  and  delight, 
saying  that  the  election  was  a  declara- 
tion of  unqualified  loyalty  to  the  United 
States,  and  meant  stable  government, 
public  improvements,  education  and  "  all 


the  beneficent  works  that  follow  legisla- 
tion wisely  and  conscientiously  under- 
taken." The  new  Assembly  will  begin 
its  session  in  the  first  week  of  December. 


In  the 


It  is  now  known  that  Gen- 
eral McArthur  was  instruct- 
ed, a  few  days  before  the 
recent  election,  to  proceed  with  all  pos- 
sible vigor  against  the  guerrilla  bands 
which  are  the  remnant  of  Aguinaldo's 
army ;  and  also  that  steps  have  been  taken 
to  dislodge  the  insurrectionists'  revolu- 
tionary junta  at  Hong  Kong.  The  State 
Department,  it  is  reported,  will  direct  the 
attention  of  the  British  Government  to 
violations  of  the  neutrality  laws  by  this 
junta,  which  is  said  to  have  established 
at  Hong  Kong  a  base  of  supplies  and  in- 
formation for  Aguinaldo's  forces.  A 
rumor  having  been  published  that  Gen- 
eral McArthur,  General  Bates  and  Gen- 
eral Grant  were  to  be  recalled,  and  that 
General  Chaffee  was  to  take  command  in 
the  Philippines,  the  War  Department  de- 
clares that  it  has  no  intention  to  make 
such  changes.  The  Government  hopes 
that  the  revolt  will  be  completely  sup- 
pressed within  a  short  time  and  before 
the  withdrawal  of  any  of  the  35,000  vol- 
unteers, who  must  be  in  this  country  by 
June  30th  to  be  mustered  out.  General 
McArthur  now  has  about  70,000  men, 
and  it  is  thought  that  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  reduce  the  number  by  withdraw- 
ing volunteers  before  the  latter  part  of 
February.  The  Taft  Commission  says, 
in  a  cablegram  to  the  President  concern- 
ing the  result  of  the  election,  that  "  the 
most  important  step  in  bringing  peace 
and  prosperity  to  these  islands  has  been 
taken."  At  its  first  legislative  session, 
held  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  commission 
appropriated  for  the  construction  and  re- 
pair of  highways  and  bridges  in  the  archi- 
pelago $2,000,000,  Mexican  currency,  of 
the  $6,000,000  turned  over  to  it  by  the 
military  government  on  September  1st. 
In  his  report,  received  last  week,  relating 
chiefly  to  the  period  since  May  5th,  when 
he  took  command,  General  McArthur  de- 
scribes the  guerrilla  methods  adopted  by 
the  insurgents,  showing  that  their  widely 
scattered  formation  has  led  to  an  increase 
of  the  number  of  our  military  stations 
from  53  to  413,  this  extensive  distribution 
straining  our  soldiers  to  the  full  limit  of 
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endurance.  The  Filipinos,  he  says,  arc 
not  a  warlike  or  ferocious  people.  Left 
to  themselves,  a  large  number  of  them 
would  gladly  accept  American  suprem- 
acy.  as  they  are  gradually  coming  to  un- 
derstand that  it  means  individual  liberty 
and  absolute  security  for  their  lives  and 
property ;  but  they  have  been  "  mad- 
dened during  the  past  five  years  by  rhe- 
torical sophistry  and  stimulants  applied 
to  national  pride  until  power  of  discrimi- 
nating in  matters  of  public  concern  or 
private  interest  has  been  almost  entirely 
suspended."  The  success  of  the  guerrilla 
system  depends  upon  complete  unity  of 
action  among  the  natives;  and  there  has 
been  such  unity,  due  partly  to  intimida- 
tion, and  probably  also  to  the  binding 
force  of  ties  of  blood  and  race,  in  the  en- 
tire archipelago,  except  where  the  Moros 
live.  Education  will  tend  to  secure  the 
submission  of  the  natives,  but  this  will 
require  time  and  patience.  As  for  the 
establishment  of  a  republican  form  of 
government,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  realize 
that  there  is  any  possibility  of  such  a 
future  for  the  islands,  especially  as  at 
present  and  for  many  years  to  come  the 
necessity  of  a  large  American  military 
and  naval  force  "  is  too  apparent  to  admit 
of  discussion."  Still,  there  are  "  many 
encouraging  conditions  to  sustain  such 
a  conviction."  The  people  are  intelli- 
gent, generous  and  flexible,  and  "  prob- 
ably will  yield  quickly  and  with  absolute 
confidence  to  tuition  and  advice  when 
thoroughly  informed  of  American  insti- 
tutions and  purposes." 


T  ..  .  „.  ,  .  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
Liberal  Victories  ,   ,,       T  .,        . 

in  Canada  aml   tllC   Llbcral  Part-V 

won  a  notable  victory 

at  the  elections  in  Canada  on  the  7th  inst. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  213  constitu- 
encies are  represented,  and  elections  were 
held  in  208  of  them.  At  last  accounts 
the  Liberals  had  won  128  seats,  and  the 
Conservatives  j6,  while  4  had  been  taken 
by  Independents.  As  the  Independents 
have  commonly  acted  with  the  Liberals, 
and  because  it  is  expected  that  the  Lib- 
erals will  be  successful  in  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  remaining  5  constituencies,  Sir 
Wilfrid  and  his  party  will  have  a  major- 
ity of  about  60.  At  the  last  session,  when 
assisted  by  10  Independents,  their  ma- 
jority  over   the    Conservatives   was   59. 


They  made  gains  in  Quebec — increasing 
the  number  of  their  seats  in  that  prov- 
ince from  51  to  56,  out  of  a  total  of  65 — 
and  were  remarkably  successful  in  the 
maritime  provinces,  where  several  of  the 
strongest  Conservatives  were  defeated. 
Sir  Charles  Tupper,  the  Conservative 
leader,  was  beaten  in  Cape  Breton,  thus 
suffering  his  first  reverse  of  this  kind  in 
forty  years'  continuous  public  service. 
Altho  several  members  offer  to  resign  in 
his  favor,  he  now  retires  to  private  life. 
In  New  Brunswick  his  chief  lieutenant, 
George  E.  Eoster,  formerly  Minister  of 
Finance,  was  defeated.  In  Mani- 
toba, Hugh  John  MacDonald,  son  of  the 
great  Conservative  Premier,  was  over- 
come by  Mr.  Sifton,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. The  Liberals  suffered  some  losses, 
however,  in  Ontario  and  the  Western 
provinces.  The  defeat  of  so  many  prom- 
inent men  on  the  Conservative  side  se- 
riously weakens  the  opposition  in  the 
House.  Sir  Charles  Tupper  and  his  fol- 
lowers attacked  the  preferential  tariff  (a 
reduction  of  one-third  in  favor  of  im- 
ports from  Great  Britain)  by  asserting 
that  nothing  was  received  in  return,  and 
by  arguing  for  an  imperial  customs 
union.  The  election  lays  the  project  for 
such  a  union  on  the  shelf.  In  no  other 
way  was  the  tariff  an  issue.  The  Con- 
servatives also  pressed  charges  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  Interior  and  Public  Works 
departments,  and  sought  to  gain  some- 
thing by  raising  the  question  of  race  pref- 
erence in  relation  to  the  English  and  the 
French.  Their  opponents  were  helped 
by  the  general  prosperity,  the  popularity 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  at  home  and  abroad,  and 
the  general  approval  of  the  Liberal  pol- 
icy of  public  improvements,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  deepening  of  the 
canals  and  the  development  of  shipping 
facilities  at  Montreal.  Large  expend- 
itures will  continue  to  be  made  upon  these 
projects  for  drawing  export  traffic  from 
the  West,  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary, 
by  way  of  the  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
In  Newfoundland,  on  the  8th.  the  Liberal 
government  won  a  decided  victory  over 
Mr.  Reid,  the  contractor,  who  attempted 
to  obtain  control  of  the  Legislature 
through  the  agency  of  the  Conservative 
party,  in  order  that  he  might  gain  con- 
sent for  a  transfer  of  his  railroad,  tele- 
graph and  other  franchises  to  a  corpora- 
tion capitalized  at  $25,000,000. 
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The  Lord  Mayor's 
Dinner 


At   the   annual    Lord 


Mayor's  dinner  the 
British  Prime  Minis- 
ter always  makes  the  principal  speech, 
which  is  expected  to  indicate  the  policy 
of  the  Ministry.  Lord  Salisbury  was 
not  in  his  most  cheerful  mood  last  week. 
He  accused  the  Dowager  Empress  and 
President  Kruger  of  having  plunged  the 
world  into  war,  such  as  might  dash  the 
hopes  which  the  Czar  of  Russia  has  enter- 
tained of  peace.  These  events  showed 
that  so  long  as  many  countries  are  gov- 
erned by  less  educated  and  less  enlight- 
ened people  there  is  danger  of  war,  inas- 
much as  their  attacks  must  be  resisted  by 
self-respecting  nations.  The  moral  of  it 
all,  he  declared,  is  that  Britain  must  re- 
main on  its  guard,  however  burdensome 
and  painful  that  may  be.  It  is  a  first 
duty  to  consider  the  defenses  of  the  coun- 
try against  any  interruption  of  its  peace 
and  prosperity.  No  internal  reforms,  he 
said,  are  of  the  slightest  value  unless  se- 
curity from  external  interference  is  ob- 
tained. This  means  heavy  expenses  for 
the  navy  and  army.  He  said  there  was 
nothing  unusual  about  the  Anglo-Ger- 
man agreement,  but  it  was  of  value  as 
laying  down  the  important  points  of  the 
integrity  of  China  and  the  open  door. 
The  present  duty  of  Europe  was  to  watch 
the  rehabilitation  of  China,  to  discourage 
the  dangerous  idea  that  this  is  a  moment 
either  to  invade  the  integrity  of  China 
or  to  attempt  the  stupendous  task  of  gov- 
erning China,  instead  of  leaving  the  task 
to  its  own  people.  He  deprecated  hasty 
attacks  on  the  War  Office.  Lord  Salis- 
bury went  beyond  the  usual  limits  of  in- 
ternational reserve  in  expressing  pleas- 
ure at  the  re-election  of  Mr.  McKinley, 
inasmuch  as  his  cause  was  "  the  cause  of 
civilization  and  commercial  honor,"  and 
he  represented  the  principles  which  are 
"  at  the  root  of  all  prosperity  and  all 
progress  in  the  world." 


French 
Politics 


The  Socialist  element  in  the 
French  Government  is  attract- 
ing considerable  notice.  The 
presence  of  a  pronounced  Socialist,  M. 
Millerand.  in  the  Cabinet  has  occasioned 
considerable  remark,  and  been  objected 
to  very  seriously  on  the  part  of  the  Re- 
publicans because  they  fear  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Socialist  element  into  the  Gov- 


ernment, and  on  the  part  of  the  Socialists, 
who  declare  that  a  genuine  Socialist  can- 
not possibly  consort  with  such  a  man  as 
Premier  Waldeck-Rousseau.  On  the 
other  hand  there  are  not  a  few  who  be- 
lieve that  it  is  advantageous  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  have  a  member  who  under- 
stands the  exact  claims  and  ideas  of  the 
Socialist  party,  and  many  of  the  Social- 
ists realize  that  it  is  to  their  advantage  to 
secure  a  representation  in  the  formal 
councils  of  the  nation.  Both  of  these  ele- 
ments have  watched  with  considerable 
interest  some  recent  speeches  by  M.  Mil- 
lerand which  have  called  forth  criticism 
along  these  same  lines.  He  speaks  from 
a  moderate  Socialist  standpoint,  affirming 
that  strikes  are  by  no  means  always  ad- 
vantageous ;  acknowledging  that  they  not 
only  do  good,  but  harm,  and  form  a  dan- 
gerous weapon.  His  remedy  has  occa- 
sioned considerable  comment.  He  claims 
that  no  strike  should  be  inaugurated  un- 
less there  is  a  majority  vote  in  favor  of  it, 
but  that  when  inaugurated  it  should  be 
absolutely  compulsory.  This  places  him 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  Premier,  who 
affirmed  some  time  since  that  it  was  just 
as  much  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
protect  two  men  who  wanted  to  work  as 
it  was  to  protect  a  number  of  men  who 
did  not  want  to  work.  The  outcome  of 
the  whole  movement  is  watched  with  in- 
terest and  some  anxiety.  The  spirit  of 
the  Socialists  was  manifest  in  a  stormy 
session  of  the  Municipal  Council  recently 
held,  when  a  motion  was  made  to  name 
certain  streets  in  Paris  in  honor  of  some 
heroes  of  the  siege  in  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian war.  It  was  announced  that  this 
honor  was  due  "  in  recognition  of  their 
efforts  to  save  Paris  from  the  shameful 
capitulation  prepared  by  General  Tro- 
chu."  This  aroused  intense  anger  on 
the  part  of  the  Nationalists,  and  the  two 
parties  very  nearly  came  to  blows,  while 
one  of  the  Nationalists  offered  a  resolu- 
tion protesting  against  the  proposition  as 
"  tending  to  awaken  civil  discords  and 
glorify  crimes  against  the  country." 
Quiet  was  at  last  restored  and  the  orig- 
inal motion  carried.  This,  however,  in- 
dicates the  situation,  and  gives  a  glimpse 
of  what  may  happen  at  any  time.  It  has 
been  announced  that  the  Government 
would  undertake  to  carry  through  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  the  General  Am- 
nesty bill  passed  by  the  last  session  of  the. 
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Senate,  intending-  thus  to  wipe  out  at  one 
stroke  the  Zola,  Reinach  and  Picquart 
cases  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
the  judgments  pronounced  by  the  Senate 
sitting  as  a  high  court  of  justice.  This 
would  permit  the  return  of  Deroulede 
and  a  number  of  other  exiles,  and  would 
almost  inevitably  emphasize  the  conflict 
between  the  National  party  and  the  So- 
cialists. The  outlook  is  not  as  clear  as 
could  be  wished,  notwithstanding  the  evi- 
dent support  given  to  the  Government  at 
the  recent  dinner  to  the  French  mayors, 
and  the  victory  won  by  the  Ministry  in  a 
decisive  vote  last  week. 


„    .      A  The  Cretan  question  is  up 

Crete  Again  ^  ,   * 

again     in     a     report     that 

Prince  George  is  about  to  memorialize 
the  European  Governments  concerning 
a  definite  settlement.  The  occasion  ap- 
pears to  be  a  peculiar  condition  of  things 
throughout  the  island.  Unquestionably 
when  the  Cretan  question  was  supposed 
to  be  closed,  two  years  ago,  the  Cretans 
themselves  believed  that  they  were  prac- 
tically independent  and  with  an  outlook 
toward  some  sort  of  relation  to  Greece. 
Some  of  them  expected  absorption  into 
the  Greek  kingdom,  others  anticipated 
some  form  of  organic  union  or  federa- 
tion. The  idea  that  they  had  still  any 
relation  whatever  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment probably  did  not  occur  to  them. 
The  presence  of  Prince  George  certainly 
assisted  this  idea,  and  the  constitution 
which  was  elaborated  anticipated  pure- 
ly an  independent  territory  to  be  gov- 
erned by  an  hereditary  prince.  It  was 
not  very  long,  however,  before  it  be- 
came  apparent  that  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  way.  The  Ministerial  Council  pro- 
posed to  grant  to  the  city  of  Retimo  pow- 
ers to  levy  a  small  tax  on  imports  in  or- 
der to  obtain  money  for  a  much  needed 
breakwater.  Immediately  they  ran 
against  the  capitulations,  which  showed 
that  this  could  no  more  be  levied  in  Crete 
than  in  any  part  of  the  Ottoman  domin- 
ion, and  the  fact  thai  a  Turkish  flag  still 
floated  over  a  desert  island  at  the  mouth 
"i  Suda  Bay  became  pregnant  with 
meaning.  No  tribute  had  been  paid,  no 
representative  of  Turkish  authority  had 
been  seen,  and  yet  the  moment  it  was  de- 
sired to  exercise  the  natural  and  inevi- 
table privileges  of  an  independent   gov- 


ernment the  shadow  of  that  flag  spread 
across  the  whole  island.  The  result  has 
been  to  create  a  considerable  amount  of 
anxiety  among  the  Christians.  The  Mo- 
hammedans have  practically  disappeared 
from  view,  as  their  numbers  have  so 
greatly  diminished.  Once  a  third, 
they  have  already  shrunk  to  a  tenth,  and 
will  soon  reach  a  vanishing  point.  There 
is,  however,  a  perplexity  as  to  what  is 
desired.  Not  a  few  of  the  Cretans  are 
looking  forward  with  only  less  of  dread 
to  absorption  under  Greek  rule  than  they 
bad  toward  the  Turkish  dominion,  and 
different  parties  are  arising  among  the 
people.  They  know  very  well  one  thing 
that  they  wish — freedom  from  Turkey, 
but  as  to  just  what  is  to  replace  that  they 
are  not  entirely  agreed.  There  is  aris- 
ing also  a  similar  difficulty  with  regard 
to  other  islands  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. Dominantly  Greek  in  policy. 
Greek  in  sympathy  and  earnestly  opposed 
to  any  Turkish  interference,  they  are  yet 
hesitant  about  placing  themselves  under 
Greek  authority,  and  there  are  some  signs 
of  a  possible  union,  or,  more  probably, 
federation,  of  these  different  islands.  The 
suggestion  is  made  that  Athens,  instead 
of  being  the  capital  of  a  purely  main- 
land kingdom,  might  become  the  federal 
capital  of  a  progressive  maritime  league. 
The  European  Powers  move  slowly,  and 
seldom  undertake  more  than  one  thing  at 
a  time.  They  are  now  absorbed  in 
China,  but  it  is  perhaps  well  to  have  their 
attention  called  to  the  possibility  of  a 
demand  upon  their  energies  and  thoughts 
nearer  home  before  very  long. 


Th    B  ^  ne  Boers  are  very  active  in 

w  their    guerrilla    tactics,    and, 

now  that  President  Kruger 
is  on  his  way  to  Europe,  President  Steyn. 
of  the  Orange  Republic,  is  the  soul  of  the 
conflict,  so  that  his  capture  is  greatly  de- 
sired. General  De  Wet  is  the  chief  mil- 
itary leader,  and  he  seems  to  have  suf- 
fered a  severe  defeat  about  fifty  miles 
northwest  of  Kroonstadt,  where  Colonel 
Le  Gallais,  in  command  of  the  British 
force,  gained  a  decisive  victory,  but  was 
himself  killed.  After  a  desperate  fight 
eight  Boer  guns,  with  ammunition,  were 
taken,  and  De  Wet  and  Steyn  narrowly 
escaped  capture.  General  Smith-Dor- 
rien  has  had  a  severe  but  successful  fight 
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with  the  Boers  near  Belfast,  lasting  two 
days.  The  strength  of  the  rapidly  mov- 
ing and  concentrating  Boer  forces  quite 
surprises  the  English,  who  are  now  deter- 
mined to  make  the  most  aggressive  sort 
of  a  campaign. 


The  India 
Famine 


The  severity  of  the  India 
famine  having  passed,  an  op- 
portunity has  been  offered 
Lord  Curzon  to  review  the  situation.  In 
a  long  and  important  statement  recently 
made  to  the  Legislative  Council  he  out- 
lined the  terrible  effects,  and  showed  that 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  one-quarter 
of  the  entire  population  of  the  Indian 
continent  had  come  within  the  range  of 
the  relief  operations.  A  rough  estimate 
places  the  annual  agricultural  production 
of  India  and  Burma  at  between  300  and 
400  crores  of  rupees,  equivalent  to 
3,000,000,000  rupees,  a  little  less  than 
$1,500,000,000.  On  a  very  cautious  es- 
timate the  production  of  the  past  year  he 
places  at  one-fourth  if  not  one-third  be- 
low the  average,  indicating  a  loss  of  at 
least  $250,000,000.  Adding  to  this  the 
value  of  the  millions  of  cattle  lost,  some 
conception  may  be  formed  of  the  de- 
struction of  property.  He  then  went  on 
to  point  out  the  injury  done  by  cholera, 
dysentery  and  fever  in  the  already  ex- 
hausted and  enfeebled  condition  of  the 
population.  Turning  to  the  action  of  the 
Government,  he  describes  it  as  one  of  un- 
precedented liberality,  and  affirms  that 
there  is  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  any 
country  in  the  world  to  the  total  of  over 
6,000,000  persons  who  in  British  India 
and  the  native  States  for  weeks  in  suc- 
cession were  dependent  upon  the  charity 
of  the  Government.  The  direct  expend- 
itures amounted  to  over  $40,000,000, 
while  a  large  sum  was  advanced  to  land 
holders  and  cultivators,  besides  the  loans 
made  to  native  States.  He  referred  to 
the  relaxation  of  the  rigid  rules  toward 
the  close  of  the  famine  time  and  approved 
of  it  on  the  ground  that  the  conditions 
are  radically  different  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  hight  of  a  famine.  A  firmness 
which  is  essential  at  first  is  altogether 
out  of  place  later  on ;  and  while  the  Gov- 
ernment must  set  its  face  firmly  against 
indiscriminate  pauperizing  charity  and 
endeavor  to  insist  on  relief  being  admin- 
istered with  the  care  and  method  which  is 


due  to  the  taxpayer,  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  ready  to  accept  any  expenditure 
which  it  is  convinced  is  necessary  to  save 
life  or  mitigate  genuine  distress.  Re- 
ferring to  the  rather  exceptional  mortal- 
ity in  one  province,  the  Viceroy  said  that 
it  could  not  be  entirely  understood,  and 
that  it  required  careful  investigation  to 
gather  the  fundamental  reasons  for  it. 
He  also  quoted  the  record  of  previous 
famines,  especially  that  of  Bengal  in 
1870,  where,  so  nearly  as  could  be  esti- 
mated, one-third  of  the  30,000,000  of  in- 
habitants perished.  In  view  of  the  ap- 
palling history  of  other  famines  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  under  the  conditions  the 
Government  had  done  nobly,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  held  that  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  in  future,  and  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past  should  serve  as  guide  to 
prevent  similar  catastrophes. 


Outbreak  in      When   Li   Hung   Chang 

South  .China      ™aS    VlCer°y   X "  ,Cf 

it  was  arranged  between 

him  and  the  foreign  Consuls  that  South 
China  should  not  be  attacked  if  the  Chi- 
nese would  not  show  hostility.  His  en- 
ergetic administration  repressed  the  law- 
less element,  and  all  was  comparatively 
quiet.  Since  his  departure  a  different 
state  of  things  exists.  Now  much  of  the 
province  of  Kwang  Tung  is  in  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  confusion,  and  a  violent  per- 
secution of  the  native  Christians  is  in 
progress.  The  primary  cause  is  the  cap- 
ture of  Peking.  It  would  look  very  un- 
patriotic to  the  Chinese  not  to  show 
any  resentment  at  the  capture  of  Peking, 
the  capital  of  the  nation.  The  foreign 
concession  in  Canton  is  guarded  by  five 
or  six  gunboats  of  different  nationalities. 
But  the  native  Christians  are  scattered 
about  the  country,  and  entirely  unpro- 
tected. These  might  be  safely  attacked 
without  danger  of  serious  consequences. 
The  exciting  cause  was  the  publication 
in  Canton  of  false  edicts,  purporting  to 
come  from  the  throne,  but  really  con- 
cocted there.  They  declared  that  the  for- 
eigners of  thirteen  combined  nations  had 
been  disastrously  defeated  and  were 
craving  peace  from  the  Empress.  This 
she  had  graciously  granted  on  five  con- 
ditions. One  of  these  was  the  payment 
of  $1,300,000,000.  Another  that  all  for- 
eign Consuls  and  missionaries  were  to  be 
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withdrawn,  and  the  few  traders  who  re- 
mained in  China  were  to  be  governed  by 
a  Chinese  mandarin.  Another  was  that 
converts  were  to  recant  and  Christianity 
forever  forbidden  in  China.  These  false 
edicts  were  distributed  from  the  yamens 
by  the  official  subordinates,  and  were 
copied  and  spread  abroad  by  the  gentry. 
The  Consuls  at  once  called  on  the  author- 
ities to  counteract  these  lying  edicts,  and 
after  much  delay  proclamations  were  is- 
sued declaring  that  they  were  false 
and  calling  on  the  people  to  be  quiet. 
But  no  energetic  measures  were  taken. 
A  Chinese  mob,  when  it  has  gotten  loot, 
is  mad  for  more.  The  desire  to  rob  and 
help  themselves  to  the  property  of  the 
Christians  seems  to  have  been  the  main 
motive  with  the  mob.  When  the  Chris- 
tians had  shops  or  wealth  these  were  the 
first  object  of  attacks,  then  the  chapels, 
then  the  houses  of  all  Christians.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  con- 
certed plan,  for  the  method  has  been 
everywhere  the  same.  Not  a  brick, 
not  a  tile,  not  a  stone  sill  has  been  left. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  have  been 
treated  alike.  The  American  Presby- 
terians have  lost  some  dozen  chapels,  the 
Baptists  three,  the  Congregationalists 
and  the  English  Wesleyans  a  number. 
The  riot  began  some  30  miles  west  of 
Canton.  Then  it  broke  out  in  the  district 
between  Canton  and  Hong  Kong;  then 
in  what  is  known  as  the  Sz  Yap  country. 
The  gentry  have  generally  backed  up  the 
mob.  In  some  cases  the  officials  have 
been  friendly,  but  as  usual  they  wait  un- 
til the  mob  has  gathered  in  force  before 
they  utter  their  feeble  protests  about  the 
wickedness  of  the  people.  After  the 
Consuls  have  sent  in  claims  for  indem- 
nity and  insisted  on  the  arrest  of  the  riot- 
ers, arrests  have  been  made,  and  some 
of  the  ringleaders  have  been  executed. 
But  the  mobs  pay  no  attention  to  the 
Viceroy's  proclamation. 
J* 

_  .  The   drastic  action  of  the 

XT       ..  Germans    and     British     in 

Negotiations     .,     •  ..  ,.      Al 

their     execution     of     the 

chief   officers  of   the   city  of   Paotingfu 

alarms  the  Chinese,  and  the  demand  of 

the  Powers  for  the  execution  of  the  chief 

officers    with   the   Queen   Dowager  fills 

them  with  alarm,  so  that  it  is  reported 

that  the  court  will  lice  to  a  more  inac- 


cessible western  city.  It  is  understood 
that  the  Ministers  in  Peking  have  agreed 
on  the  most  of  their  demands,  including 
the  punishment  of  the  main  culprits, 
whose  execution  shall  be  witnessed  by 
representatives  of  the  Powers;  also  the 
payment  of  damages ;  the  stationing  of 
permanent  garrisons  in  Peking,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Taku  forts  and  the  main- 
tenance of  secure  communication  with 
Peking.  A  telegram  from  the  Empress- 
Dowager  says  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
punish  General  Tung  Fu  Hsiang,  who  is 
in  command  of  her  own  body  guard,  and 
whose  troops  are  the  only  ones  that  could 
punish  anybody.  The  twelve  men  named 
for  punishment  are  among  the  most  pow- 
erful in  the  Empire,  and  the  Empress  can 
do  nothing  against  them  should  they 
combine.  But  everything  waits  for  the 
formal  announcement  of  the  decisions  of 
the  Ministers,  which  have  to  be  approved 
by  their  respective  Governments. 


New  Gases 


Two   German    chemists,    La- 


denburg  and  Kriigel,  have 
given  some  light  on  the  question  which 
so  much  interests  chemists  as  to  the  po- 
sition of  new  gaseous  elements  in  the 
periodical  arrangement  of  elements  un- 
der Mendeleef's  law.  These  chemists 
have  prepared  a  considerable  amount  of 
krypton,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
these  elements.  They  prepared  first  a 
large  amount  of  liquid  air  and  evapo- 
rated it  fractionally,  the  least  volatile  por- 
tion then  being  freed  from  oxygen  and 
nitrogen.  The  gas  so  obtained  was  con- 
densed to  the  liquid  form  in  a  bath  of 
liquid  air  and  the  liquid  form  again  sub- 
mitted to  fractional  evaporation.  The 
first  portion  then  boiled  at  — 181. 2°, 
showing  then  the  spectrum  of  argon ;  the 
temperature  then  rose  to  — 153°,  when 
the  remainder  of  the  liquid  evaporated, 
leaving  a  crystalline  residue.  This 
crystalline  residue  melted  at  — 147°  and 
rapidly  vaporized  completely.  This 
showed  the  krypton  spectrum  with  no  in- 
dication of  any  argon,  and  from  it  the 
atomic  weight  of  59  was  deduced.  These 
authors  suggest  that  in  the  periodical  ar- 
rangement of  the  elements  helium 
(atomic  weight  4)  precedes  lithium; 
neon  (20)  precedes  sodium;  argon  (39) 
comes  before  potassium,  and  krypton 
(59)  before  copper, 


The  University  of  Pennsylvania's  Expedition 

in  Babylonia 

By  Hermann  V.   Hilprecht,  Ph  D  ,   D.D  ,   LL.D., 

Director,  and  Professor  of  Semitic  Philologv  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

[In  response  to  our  earnest  request,  Professor  Hilprecht  has  kindly  given  us  this,  the  only  authorized  statement 
made  by  him  since  his  return,  regarding  the  work  of  the  third  Babylonian  Expedition  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  the  ruins  of  Nippur. — Editor.] 


THE  latest  campaign  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  at  Nippur, 
in  Babylonia,  which  has  just  con- 
cluded, began  in  the  late  summer  of  1898. 
The  members  of  the  expedition  were  J. 
H.  Haynes,  who  was  superintendent  in 
the  field ;  Valentine  Geere,  of  South- 
ampton, England,  and  Clarence  Fisher, 
graduate  of  the  Department  of  Architec- 
ture of  the  University,  acting  as  archi- 
tects ;  and  myself,  as  scientific  director, 
joining  the  expedition  only  after  I  had 
finished  the  organization  of  the  Baby- 
lonian  and   general    Semitic   section   of 


Everywhere  signs  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity were  in  pleasing  evidence.  The 
Arabs  herded  their  flocks  of  buffaloes, 
sheep  and  camels  in  quiet  and  friendly 
fashion.  They  tilled  the  ground  so  far 
as  the  Euphrates's  inundations  had  made 
it  arable.  They  led  the  life  that  was  a 
set  modern  reproduction  of  the  half  no- 
madic, half  domiciliary  existence  which, 
the  evidences  obtained  at  Nippur  testi- 
fied, must  have  prevailed  even  at  the  time 
when  Abraham  went  out  of  Ur,  and 
when  the  great  Temple  library,  with  its 
priceless  tablets,   went  down  into  ruins 


THE    CAMP    OF   THE    EXPEDITION. 


the  Free  Museum  of  Science  and  Art  at 
the  University.  Mrs.  Haynes  accom- 
panied the  party  as  a  special  guest  of  the 
expedition  and  did  much  to  make  the 
house  we  occupied  homelike  and  com- 
fortable. 

In  sharp  contrast  with  the  troubles 
which  the  first  and  third  expeditions  en- 
countered in  their  dealings  with  the 
Arabs,  the  work  we  did  at  Nippur  dur- 
ing this  last  campaign  was  free  from  all 
molestation.  The  Affej  Arabs,  in  whose 
territory  the  large  mounds  of  Nippur 
are  situated,  were  under  the  complete 
control    of    the    Turkish    Government. 


under  the  destructive  vengeance  of  the 
conquering  Elamites.  There  was  in  the 
air  a  grave  calmness,  the  spirit  of  com- 
parative safety,  and  of  a  growing  pros- 
perity, presaging  the  new  resurrection  of 
Babylonia  under  the  influence  of  the 
western  civilization.  The  only  occur- 
rence which  for  a  few  days  excited  the 
camp  was  the  killing  of  one  of  our  work- 
men by  a  hostile  Arab  acting  under  the 
law  of  blood  revenge. 

The  plan  which  I  had  outlined  with 
Mr.  E.  W.  Clark,  the  experienced  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Exploration, 
with  the  full  approval  of  all  the  members, 
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was,  if  possible,  to  determine  these 
points : 

First.  The  precise  extent  of  the  pre- 
Sargonic  settlement  at  ancient  Nippur — 
that  is,  to  determine  whether,  outside  of 
the  Temple  of  Bel  and  the  eastern  line  of 
fortification — where  numerous  relics  of 
the  earliest  period  of  Babylonian  civiliza- 
tion had  been  previously  found — trails 
could  be  discovered  which  would  allow 
us  to  infer  the  relative  position  which 
Old  Nippur  held  in  the  earliest  period 
of  Babylonian  history. 

Second.  The  precise  character  of  the 
Temple  of  Bel  during  the  whole  period 
preceding  King  Ur-Gur,  of  Ur,  who 
reigned  about  2700  B.  C.  Hitherto  we 
believed  generally,  on  the  basis  of  former 
reports,  that  Ur-Gur  introduced  the 
stage-tower,  a  form  characteristic  of 
Babylonian  temples. 

Third.  The  precise  boundaries  and  ex- 
tent of  the  territory  inclosed  in  the  old 
city  walls,  and  the  course  of  the  latter  so 


far  as  they  were  not  discernible  above 
ground. 

Fourth.  The  location  of  one  or  more 
of  the  great  city  gates  of  Nippur,  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  later  Babylo- 
nian inscriptions  previously  unearthed. 

Fifth.  The  age,  extent  and  exact  char- 
acter of  a  public  building  which  we  had 
discovered  during  our  first  campaign,  and 
which  had  been  partly  excavated  by  the 
second  expedition.  Its  prominent  fea- 
ture was  a  colonnade  that  had  attracted 
considerable  attention. 

Sixth.  The  distinguishing  features  in 
the  modes  of  burial  during  the  different 
periods  of  Babylonian  history. 

Seventh.  The  position  and  character 
of  the  Temple  library,  which,  since  my 
first  ride  over  the  mounds  of  Nippur  in 
February,  1889,  I  had  consistently  de- 
clared was  buried  in  the  most  southern 
group  of  the  large  assemblage  of  mounds 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  old,  and  now 
dry,  bed  of  the  Shatt-en-Nil,  separating 
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SLIPPER   SHAPED   COFFINS    FOUND    AT   NIPPUR. 


die  Temple  and  its  appendages  from  the 
rest  of  the  city. 

And  I,  personally,  in  addition  to  the  de- 
termination of  these  points,  undertook  to 
study  all  types  and  forms  of  pottery 
which  the  Expedition's  labors  should 
disclose,  with  a  view  to  finding  laws  for 
the  classification  and  determination  of 
the  ages  of  the  many  vases  that,  so  far, 
we  had  been  unable  to  ascribe  to  any  pe- 
riod with  a  reasonable  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. 

For  the  first  time,  here,  I  lay  the  full 
scheme  of  the  Expedition's  plans  before 
the  public,  as  they  were  to  be  worked  out 
in  the  campaign  of  1898,  1899  and  1900. 
While  I  must  reserve  for  the  committee 
which  furnished  so  liberally  the  means 
that  made  possible  the  great  work  accom- 
plished the  first  official  information  of 
the  detailed  results  that  have  accrued  to 
science  and  to  history,  and  of  the  meth- 
ods by  which  they  were  obtained,  I  feel 
at  liberty  to  state  that  our  most  sanguine 
expectations  have  been  realized. 

We  know  that  the  Nippur  of  the  fifth 
and  fourth  millennium  had  practically  the 
same  extent  as  the  Nippur  of  the  days  of 


Artaxerxes  and  Darius.  We  have  proved 
the  correctness  of  my  theory  concerning 
the  Temple  library  by  finding  it  at  the 
spot  where  for  twelve  years  I  knew  it 
would  be  unearthed.  Nearly  90,000  doc- 
uments have  been  taken  from  its  rooms 
and  shelves.  We  have  found  convincing 
evidence  that  the  stage-tower  I  have  re- 
ferred to  as  introduced  by  Ur-Gur  ex- 
isted in  Babylonia  long  before  the  old 
Sumerian  race  was  conquered  by  the  in- 
vading Semites.  I  have  determined  that 
the  large  building  bearing  the  colon- 
nade was  not  a  creation  of  the  Cassite 
Kings  who  ruled  Babylonia  from  about 
1700  to  1 100  B.  C,  as  was  stated  on  the 
authority  of  the  second  expedition.  It 
was  constructed  about  one  thousand 
years  later,  near  300  B.  C. 

We  have  not  only  solved  the  problems 
we  set  ourselves  on  the  beginning,  but 
we  have  made  many  discoveries  having 
an  important  bearing  upon  the  topog- 
raphy and  history  of  ancient  Nippur 
and  upon  the  religious  ideas  and  the  cus- 
toms of  the  daily  life  of  the  Babylonian 
people.  In  view  of  the  leading  role 
which  Nippur  played  as  a  religious  and 
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political  center  in  early  Babylonia,  before 
it  was  succeeded  by  Babylon  as  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  country,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  the  historical  data  we  have 
found  and  the  many  new  facts  we  have 
determined  will  materially  affect  our 
knowledge  of  all  Babylonia  and  of  the 
highly  civilized  conditions  which  obtained 
at  4000  B.  C.    and  for  many  ages  pre- 


viously. In  what  degree  history,  litera- 
ture and  the  religion  of  these  ancient  peo- 
ples are  affected  I  cannot  for  the  present 
disclose.  That  we  have  obtained  these  re- 
sults is  due  to  the  untiring  efforts  and  en- 
thusiasm of  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee at  home  and  of  every  member  of 
the  Expedition  in  the  field,  heartily  sup- 
ported by  the  Turkish  Government. 

Phii.aiiei.i'hia,  Pa. 


THE    MOl'ND    OK    NIPl'UR. 


In    Old    Provence. 

By  Rosamond  Marriott  Watson. 

ANNA  MARIE  DE  MONTRAVELLE— 
I  loved  her  long  and  T  loved  her  well ; 
Sun  and  stars  were  nothing  to  me. 
Naught  but  the  face  of  my  sweet  ladye. 

The  summers  came  and  the  summers  went. 
Rich  with  roses  and  song  and  scent  ; 
But  the  (Stranger  came  and  the  stranger  stayed 
Bitter  and  black  was  the  coil  he  made 

The  tale  is  told  and  the  song  is  sung — 
(Sweet  and  sweet  was  the  serpent's  tongue)  — 
<  rreen  grows  hei  grave  when  the  year  is  young, 
But  bright  shone  the  sun.  and  my  stroke  sped  we 
There  is  no  sun  here  in  my  cloister  cell, 
\n:ia  Marie  de  Montravelle. 
Chiswick,  W.,  England, 


The    Bubbles    of    Saki. 


By  David  Starr  Jordan, 

President  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University, 


FROM   Fitzgerald's  exquisite  version 
of  the  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam 
I     take    the    following    quatrains 
which  may  serve  as  a  text  for  what  I 
have  to  say  : 

And  fear  not  lest  Existence,  closing  your 
Account  and  mine,  shall  know  the  like  no  more; 
The  Eternal  Saki  from  that  bowl  hath  poured 
Millions  of  bubbles  like  us,  and  will  pour. 

Yon  rising  Moon,  that  looks  for  us  again, 
How  oft  hereafter  will  she  wax  and  wane; 
How  oft  hereafter  rising  look  for  us 
Through  this  same  garden  and  for  one  in  vain? 

And  when  like  her,  O  Saki,  you  shall  pass 
Among  the  guests — star-scattered  on  the  grass, 
And  in  your  blissful  errand  reach  the  spot 
Where  I  made  one — turn  down  an  empty  glass  ! 

This  poem  of  Omar  is  perhaps  our  best 
expression  of  the  sadness  and  the  gran- 
deur of  insoluble  problems.  It  is  the 
sweetness  of  philosophical  sorrow  which 
has  no  kinship  with  misery  or  distress. 

In  the  presence  of  the  infinite  problem 
of  life,  the  voice  of  science  is  dumb,  for 
science  is  the  co-ordinate  and  corrected 
expression  of  human  experience,  and  hu- 
man experience  must  stop  with  the  limi- 
tations of  human  life.  Man  was  not 
present  "  when  the  foundations  of  the 
earth  were  laid,"  and  beyond  the  certain- 
ty that  they  were  laid  in  wisdom  and 
power,  man  can  say  little  about  them. 
Man  finds  in  the  economy  of  nature  "  no 
trace  of  a  beginning;  no  prospect  of  an 
end."  He  may  feel  sure,  with  Hutton, 
that  "  time  is  as  long  as  space  is  wide." 
But  he  cannot  conceive  of  space  as  ac- 
tually without  limit,  nor  can  he  imagine 
any  limiting  conditions.  He  cannot  think 
of  a  period  before  time  began,  nor  of  a 
state  in  which  time  shall  be  no  more.  The 
mind  fails  before  the  idea  of  Time's  eter- 
nal continuity.  So  time  becomes  to  man 
merely  the  sequence  of  the  earthly  events 
in  which  he  and  his  ancestors  have  taken 
no  part.  Even  thus  limited  it  is  sadly 
immortal,  while  man's  stay  on  the  earth 
is  but  of  "  few  days  and  full  of  trouble." 
"  O  but  the  long,  long  while  this  world 
shall  last,"  or  as  the  grim  humorist  put 
it,  "  We  shall  be  a  long  time  dead." 


Tho  the  meaning  of  time,  space,  exist- 
ence lies  beyond  our  reach,  yet  some  sort 
of  solution  of  the  infinite  problem  the 
human  heart  demands.  We  find  in  life 
a  power  for  action,  limited  tho  this  power 
may  be.  Life  is  action,  and  action  is  im- 
possible if  devoid  of  motive  or  hope. 

It  is  my  purpose  here  to  indicate  some 
part  of  the  answer  of  Science  to  the  Phi- 
losophy of  Despair.  Direct  reply  Science 
has  none.  We  cannot  argue  against  a 
singer  or  a  poet.  The  poet  sings  of  what 
he  feels,  but  Science  speaks  only  of  what 
we  know.  We  feel  infinity,  but  we  can- 
not know  it,  for  to  the  highest  human 
wisdom  the  ultimate  truths  of  the  uni- 
verse are  no  nearer  than  to  the  child. 
Science  knows  no  ultimate  truths.  These 
are  beyond  the  reach  of  man,  and  all  that 
man  knows  must  be  stated  in  terms  of  his 
experience.  But  as  to  human  experience 
and  conduct  Science  has  a  word  to  say. 

Personal  despair  or  discouragement 
may  rise  from  failure  of  strength  or  fail- 
ure of  plans.  This  is  a  matter  of  every- 
day occurrence.  The  "  best  laid  schemes 
of  mice  and  men  "  generally  go  wrong, 
no  doubt,  but  this  fact  has  little  to  do  with 
the  Philosophy  of  Pessimism.  It  is  nat- 
ural for  mice  and  men  to  try  again  and  to 
gain  wisdom  from  failures.  The  real 
sources  of  the  philosophy  of  despair  may 
be  grouped  under  half  a  dozen  heads. 

In  the  transition  (growth)  from  child- 
hood to  manhood  great  changes  take 
place  in  the  nervous  system.  There  is 
for  a  time  a  period  of  confusion,  in  which 
the  nerve  cells  are  acquiring  new  powers 
and  new  relations.  This  is  followed  by 
a  period  of  joy  and  exuberance,  a  sense 
of  a  new  life  in  a  new  world,  a  feeling  of 
new  power  and  adequacy,  the  thought 
that  life  is  richer  and  better  worth  living 
than  the  child  could  have  supposed. 

To  this  in  turn  comes  a  feeling  of  reac- 
tion. The  joys  of  life  have  been  a  thou- 
sand times  felt  before  they  come  to  us. 
We  are  but  following  part  of  a  cut-and- 
dried  program,  "  performing  actions  and 
reciting  speeches  made  up  for  us  centu- 
ries  before   we   were   born."     The   new 
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power  of  manhood  and  womanhood 
which  seemed  so  wonderful  find  their 
close  limitations.  As  our  own  part  in  the 
universe  seems  to  shrink  as  we  take  our 
place  in  it,  so  does  the  universe  itself 
seem  to  grow  small,  hard  and  unsympa- 
thetic. Very  few  young  men  or  young 
women  of  strength  and  feeling  fail  to 
pass  through  a  period  of  pessimism. 
With  some  it  is  merely  an  affectation 
caught  from  the  cheap  literature  of  de- 
cadence. It  then  may  find  expression  in 
imitation,  as,  a  few  years  ago,  the  sad- 
hearted  youth  turned  down  his  collar  in 
sympathy  with  the  "  conspicuous  loneli- 
ness "  that  took  the  starch  out  of  the  col- 
lar of  Byron.  "  The  youth,"  says  Zang- 
will,  "  says  bitter  things  about  life,  which 
Life  would  have  winced  to  hear  had  it 
been  alive."  With  others  pessimism  has 
deeper  roots  and  finds  its  expression  in 
the  poetry  or  philosophy  of  real  despair. 

But  this  adolescent  pessimism  cannot 
be  wrought  into  action.  Its  charm  is  that 
of  dim  arcades  or  sweet  music  or  a  dark 
trail  through  the  woods.  This  philoso- 
phy cannot  be  wrought  into  action,  it  is 
true,  but  the  mood  disappears  when  real 
rction  is  demanded.  The  pessimism  of 
youth  vanishes  with  the  coming  of  life. 

But  if  action  is  impossible  the  mood  re- 
mains. And  here  arises  the  despair  of 
the  highly  educated.  The  purpose  of 
knowledge  is  action.  But  to  refuse  action 
is  to  secure  time  for  the  acquisition  of 
more  knowledge.  It  is  written  in  the 
very  structure  of  the  brain  that  each  im- 
pression of  the  senses  must  bring  with  it 
the  impulse  to  act.  To  resist  this  im- 
pulse is  in  turn  to  destroy  it,  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  dull  soul  ache  in  its  place. 
"  Much  study  is  a  weariness  of  the  flesh  " 
and  the  experience  of  all  the  ages  brings 
only  despair  if  it  cannot  be  wrought  into 
life.  This  lack  of  balance  between 
knowledge  and  achievement  is  the  main 
element  in  that  form  of  ineffectiveness 
which  Nordau  has  called  Degeneration. 
As  the  common  pleasures  which  arise 
from  active  life  become  impossible  or  dis- 
tasteful, the  desire  for  more  intense  and 
novel  joys  comes  in,  and  with  the  goad- 
ing of  the  thirst  for  these  comes  ever 
deeper  discouragement. 

At  the  best,  the  tendency  of  large 
knowledge  not  vitalized  by  practical  ex- 
perience is  to  spend  itself  in  cynical  criti- 


cism, in  futile  efforts  to  tear  down  with- 
out feeling  the  higher  obligation  to  build 
up.  For  it  is  the  essence  of  this  form  of 
Pessimism  to  feel  that  there  is  nothing  on 
earth  worth  the  trouble  of  building.  The 
real  is  only  a  "  sneering  comment  "  on 
the  ideal,  and  man's  life  is  too  short  to 
make  any  action  worth  while. 

"  With  her  the  seed  of  Wisdom  did  I  sow, 
And  with  mine  own  hands  wrought  to  make 

it  grow. 
And  this  is  all  the  harvest  that  I  reaped, 
'  I  come  like  water,  and  like  wind  I  go.'  " 

One  of  the  few  things  that  we  may 
know  in  life  is  this,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  man  to  know  anything  absolutely. 
The  power  of  reasoning  is  a  mere  "  by- 
product in  the  process  of  evolution."  It 
is  but  an  instrument  to  help  out  the  con- 
fusion of  the  senses,  and  it  is  conditioned 
by  the  accuracy  of  the  sense-perceptions 
with  which  it  deals.  There  is  no  appeal 
from  experience  to  reason,  for  reason  is 
powerless  to  act  save  on  the  facts  of  hu- 
man experience.  Speculative  philosophy 
can  teach  us  nothing.  The  senses  and  the 
reason  are  intensely  practical,  and,  as  Dr. 
E.  A.  Ross  has  observed,  "  faculties  suited 
to  rude  practical  uses  offer  no  warrant 
of  success  in  proving  the  nature  of 
things.  Can  we  sketch  with  a  crowbar,  or 
shear  sheep  with  the  ploughshare?"  If 
we  cannot  "  reach  the  heart  of  reality  " 
by  reason,  what,  indeed,  can  we  reach? 
What  right  have  we  to  know  or  to  be- 
lieve? And  if  we  can  know  or  believe 
nothing,  what  should  we  try  to  do  ?  And 
how  indeed  can  we  know  anything? 
"  Allah,"  says  the  Arab  proverb,  "  has 
bound  every  man's  fate  about  his  neck." 
In  the  course  of  life  we  must  do  that 
which  has  already  been  cut  out  for  us. 
Our  parts  were  laid  out  for  us  long  before 
we  appeared  to  take  them.  He  is  indeed 
a  strong  man  who  can  vary  the  cast  or 
give  a  different  cue  to  those  who  follow. 
Nature  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and  to 
suppose  that  man  is  in  any  degree  "  the 
arbiter  of  his  own  destiny  "  is  the  great- 
est of  illusions.  We  are  thrust  forth  into 
life  against  our  will.  "  We  awake,"  says 
Dr.  Ross,  "  to  find  ourselves  on  a  slippery 
incline,  where  we  can  veer  but  little  to  the 
left  or  right,"  and  whichever  way  we 
move  we  fall  finally  to  the  very  bottom. 
"  The  tower  we  build  settles  at  last  under 
our  feet,"  "  The  fire  of  life  dies  to  smol- 
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dering  coals,"  "  The  bright  river  loses  it- 
self in  sand,"  "  Personality  crumbles  into 
dotage  and  second  childhood." 

To  the  pessimistic  philosopher  the 
progress  of  the  race  is  also  mere  illusion. 
There  is  no  progress,  only  adaptation. 
"  The  river  fits  its  bed,"  the  martyr  his 
gridiron.     Says  Dr.  Ross  again: 

"Adaptation  proves  no  kindly  design,  and 
so  is  past  development  no  security  for  the  fu- 
ture. As  a  beggar  who  awakes  to  find  himself 
on  a  throne  surrounded  by  prostrate  courtiers 
knows  not  at  what  moment  he  mav  become 


their  sport,  so  we  know  not  when  we  shall  find 
the  current  of  Evolution  turned  against  us." 

In  such  fashion  we  may  ring  the 
changes  of  the  despair  of  philosophy.  If 
we  are  to  take  up  the  threads  of  life  by 
the  further  end  only,  we  shall  never  be- 
gin to  live.  For  only  those  which  lie  next 
us  can  ever  be  in  our  hand.  To  grasp  at  ul- 
timate truth  is  to  be  forever  empty-hand- 
ed. To  reach  for  the  ultimate  end  of  ac- 
tion is  never  to  begin  to  act. 

Palo  Alto,  Calik. 
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By  Irving  M.   Scott, 


VlCE-PKESlDiiNT   AND    GENERAL    MANAGER    OF   THK    UNION    IRON    WoRKS,    Sa.\    FRANCISCO. 


WHAT  has  California  done  for  the 
American  navy?  She  has  set 
the  type  of  ships,  in  quality, 
workmanship  and  speed,  and  in  their 
ability  to  perform  continuously  what  they 
were  designed  to  do.  She  has  demon- 
strated that  this  side  of  the  continent  is 
able  to  assist  the  central  Government  in 
defending  its  coast ;  that  the  central  Gov- 
ernment is  vastly  benefited  by  the  devel- 
opment of  the  resources  of  this  section  of 
the  country ;  and,  furthermore,  that  it 
can  recruit  ships  with  men  from  the 
ranches  and  the  lumber  districts  who 
have  the  requisites  of  good  fighters  equal- 
ly with  men  born  anywhere  else  on  the 
soil  of  America. 

Prior  to  the  time  of  the  "  Charleston  " 
only  passenger  ships  and  colliers  were 
built  on  the  Pacific  slope.  The  cruiser 
"  Charleston  "  was  built  on  English  plans 
bought  from  the  Armstrongs  by  Hon. 
William  C.  Whitney.  The  plans  were 
supposed  to  represent  the  best  evolution 
from  the  Chilian  cruiser  "  Esmeralda  " 
— as  shown  in  the  building  of  the  "  Nanai 
Wakan,"  constructed  for  the  Japanese 
navy — and  called  for  a  cruiser  of  3,750 
tons  displacement,  18  knots  and  7,000 
horse-power.  The  "  Charleston  "  shafts 
could  not  be  made  in  this  country,  and, 
by  special  permission,  Mr.  Whitney  had 
them  made  by  Krupp  at  Essen.  The 
"  Charleston's  "  performance  was  18^2 
knots  with  6,666  horse-power,  thus  ex- 
ceeding the  "  Nanai  Wakan  "  in  speed 
and  using  less  horse-power  to  attain  that 


speed.  It  was  the  first  of  the  new  ships 
ordered  under  the  Cleveland  administra- 
tion to  be  completed  and  put  into  com- 
mission. 

The  second  California-built  war  vessel 
was  the  "  San  Francisco,"  a  cruiser  of 
4,000  tons  displacement,  with  engines 
and  hull  designed  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  shafts 
were  the  first  built  by  the  Bethlehem  peo- 
ple under  the  Whitworth  system  of  fluid 
compressed  steel,  hollow  forged.  The 
"  San  Francisco  "  exceeded  her  contract 
requirements  three-quarters  of  a  knot, 
and  was  considered  the  best  all-around 
ship  of  her  class  in  the  United  States 
Navy. 

The  "  San  Francisco  "  was  followed  by 
the  "  Monterey,"  a  double-turreted  moni- 
tor making  14  knots,  a  very  great  advance 
regarding  speed  on  any  monitor  previous- 
ly built.  It  was  the  first  monitor  to  suc- 
cessfully cross  a  great  ocean,  going  from 
"  San  Francisco  "  to  Manila,  over  7,000 
miles,  without  any  trouble.  She  was 
built  for  coast  defense  and  not  intended 
to  go  very  far  from  her  base  of  supplies, 
and  her  coal  carrying  capacity  was  small, 
thus  limiting  her  radius  of  action.  She 
coaled  at  Honolulu,  and  was  supplied 
during  the  remainder  of  the  trip  with  coal 
from  a  tender. 

Next  in  order  came  the  "  Olympia," 
whose  speed  was  phenomenal,  her  offi- 
cial record  being  1^4  knots  faster  than 
the  requirement.  Her  unofficial  per- 
formance was  2.15  knots  more  than  the 
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contract  figures.  She  was  very  nearly 
as  fast  as  the  "  Columbia  "  or  the  "  Min- 
neapolis ;  "  is  a  better  ship  than  either; 
carries  a  larger  battery  and  cost  a  mil- 
lion dollars  less  than  either  of  them.  The 
"  Olympia  "  has  two  sets  of  engines  of 
exactly  the  same  type  as  those  in  the 
"  Minneapolis  "  and  "  Columbia,"  the  ex- 
ception being  that  they  each  have  three 
sets  of  engines  and  the  "  Olympia  "  two. 
She  was  Dewey's  flagship  at  Manila,  and 
shares  with  the  great  Admiral  the  glory 
of  the  fight. 

California's  next  triumph  was  in  the 
"  Oregon,"  a  battle  ship  of  exactly  the 
same  type  as  the  "  Indiana  "  and  "  Mas- 
sachusetts." The  three  were  designed 
and  ordered  at  the  same  time,  and  were 
all  to  make  fifteen  knots.  The  "  In- 
diana "  made  fifteen  and  a  small  fraction  ; 
the  "  Massachusetts  "  sixteen  and  a  small 
fraction;  the  "Oregon"  17.79  knots. 
The  "  Oregon's "  famous  run  from 
San  Francisco  to  Santiago  de  Cuba  is 
historical.  She  was  in  perfect  order 
when  she  got  there,  went  into  the  fight, 
and  her  performance  was  conspicuous 
above  that  of  any  other  battle  ship  en- 
gaged, due  to  the  fighting  qualities  of  Cap- 
tain Charles  Clark  and  the  skill  of  Chief 
Engineer  Milligan.  After  the  war  the 
"  Oregon  "  was  cleaned  and  painted  in 
the  Navy  Yard  at  Brooklyn,  but  was  not 
overhauled.  Then,  in  company  with  the 
"  Iowa,"  a  crack  ship  of  the  East,  she 
started  for  Manila.  The  "  Oregon " 
reached  there  in  due  season,  ready  for  ac- 
tion. The  "  Iowa  "  came  to  San  Fran- 
cisco for  repairs,  and  has  not  reached 
Manila  yet.  The  California-built  ship 
was  in  continuous  service  up  to  the  time 
she  was  run  ashore  in  Chinese  waters, 
and  it  is  said  that  she  is  now  under  or- 
ders to  proceed  to  Port  Orchard,  Puget 
Sound,  where  the  damages  to  her  hull 
will  be  repaired. 

After  the  "  Oregon "  the  gunboats 
"  Wheeling "  and  "  Marietta  "  were 
launched  here.  They  were  each  a  thou- 
sand tons  burden,  steel  hulls,  sheathed. 
The  "  Marietta "  went  from  Sitka  to 
Boston,  being  in  company  with  the  "  Ore- 
gon "  from  Valparaiso  to  Bahia,  on  the 
coast  of  Brazil.  The  "  Marietta  "  made 
this  trip  without  any  breakdown  and 
did  as  well  the  work  she  was  designed 
for  as  any  of  the  big  battle  ships  did  the 
work    "f   their   class.      She    was    dubbed 


the  "bull-calf*'   by  Rear-Admiral   Mel 
ville,  her  designer,  who  complained  that 
the  correspondents  overlooked  the  "  Ma 
rietta  "  and  gave  all   the  praise  to  the 
"  Oregon." 

The  torpedo  boat  "  Farragut,"  with  a 
record  of  31^  knots,  is  the  fastest  boat 
in  the  American  navy.  Altho  the  "  Far- 
ragut," California-built,  has  now  been  in 
commission  more  than  a  year,  other  boats 
of  the  same  class,  ordered  at  the  same 
time,  have  not  yet  been  delivered  to  the 
Government — namely,  the  "  Stringham  " 
and  the  "  Goldsborough." 

The  latest  product  of  the  West,  in  the 
line  of  battle  ships,  is  the  great  "  Wis- 
consin," 1,000  tons  bigger  than  the  "  Ore- 
gon," with  contract  speed  of  a  knot  more, 
ordered  at  the  same  time  and  from  the 
same  plans  as  the  "  Alabama  "  and  the 
"  Illinois."  The  "  Alabama  "  has  had 
her  trial,  which  was  considered  phe- 
nomenal. Her  speed  was  17.013  knots, 
and  her  spurt  was  18.43  knots ;  the 
"  Wisconsin's  "  speed  was  17^  knots : 
her  spurt  18.54  knots  for  more  than  nine 
knots,  and,  after  the  trial,  she  ran  eigh- 
teen hours,  averaging  15  4-10  knots  by 
natural  draft,  proving  her  capacity  to  ful- 
fil her  contract  speed  of  sixteen  knots 
with  natural  draft  and  good  coal.  The 
"  Wisconsin  "  holds  the  record  for  bat- 
tle ships  of  her  class  in  the  American 
navy  to-day.  She  will  be  followed  from 
the  ways  by  the  torpedo  boat  destroyers 
"  Perry,"  "  Paul  Jones  "  and  "  Preble." 
The  "Perry"  was  launched  October  27th, 
and  the  others  will  be  shortly  here- 
after. Then  will  come  the  single-tur- 
reted  monitor  "  Wyoming,"  which  is 
now  being  finished,  and  the  sheathed 
cruiser  "  Tacoma." 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  ships  built  in  San  Francisco  are  su- 
perior in  every  respect  to  those  built  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  for  the  plain  rea- 
son that  the  building  of  battle  ships  for 
the  Government  has  attained  a  better  de- 
velopment in  San  Francisco  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  United  States. 

Less  than  a  score  of  years  have  passed 
since  the  first  merchant  ship  was  con- 
structed at  the  Union  Iron  Works.  It 
was  the  collier  "  Arago,"  and  the  second 
vessel  was  the  Pacific  Coast  Steamship 
Company's  passenger  steamer  "  Po- 
mona." The  demands  of  the  merchant 
marine  augmented  California's  shipbuild 
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ing  enterprise.  The  "  Senator  "  and  the 
"  St.  Paul  "  were  next  wedded  to  the 
wave  here,  and  both  were  chartered  by 
the  Government  as  transports  for  the 
army  service  on  the  Manila  route.  Three 
ships  were  built  for  the  Wilder  Company, 
of  Honolulu,  for  passenger  and  freight 
service,  two  of  them  with  steel  hulls  and 
one  with  wooden  hull.  The  freight  ship 
"  Californian  "  for  the  American  Ha- 
waiian Company  is  the  largest  ship  built 
for  the  merchant  marine  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  having  11,800  tons  displacement. 
She  was  launched  May  12th,  and  in  July 
sailed  for  Manila  under  charter  of  the 
United  States  Government.  For  the 
same  company  are  now  being  built  the 
"  Alaskan  "  and  the  "  Arizonian,"  each 
16,500  tons  displacement,  and  these  will 
be  the  largest  freight  steamships  built  in 
America  up  to  date.  We  are  also  build- 
ing here  the  passenger  steamer  "  Spo- 
kane," to  ply  between  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle  at  a  speed  of  seventeen  knots. 
The  ferry  boat,  "  Berkeley,"  the  largest 
double-ended  ferr-  boat  on  the  western 


coast,  operated  by  a  single  screw  at  each 
end,  and  having  a  seating  capacity  of 
1,700  people;  the  side  wheel  steel  ferry 
boat,  "  San  Pablo,"  built  for  the  Atchi- 
son, Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Company,  to 
ply  between  San  Francisco  and  Point 
Richmond  ;  and  the  "  Tamalpais,"  a  simi- 
lar boat,  to  run  between  San  Francisco 
and  Sausalita,  are  additional  products, 
and  these,  with  numerous  other  craft — 
tugs,  yachts  and  small  boats — prove  the 
substantial  establishment  of  the  ship- 
building industry  on  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco. 

To-day  four  thousand  men  are  em- 
ployed at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  build- 
ers of  war  ships  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and 
14,700  people  depend  upon  those  works 
for  their  daily  bread.  In  i860  only 
twenty-two  men  were  employed  there. 
California  has  furnished  splendid  speci- 
mens of  modern  work  to  the  new  mer- 
chant marine,  but  her  progress  in  the 
building  of  war  ships  of  the  highest  pat- 
tern has  astonished,  not  only  the  nation, 
but  the  world. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The    Leisured    Class    and    Its    Critics. 

By  W.   H.   Mallock. 

[Mr  Mallock  is  the  author  of  "  Labour  and  the  Popular  Welfare,"  "  Classes  and  Masses,"  "  Aristocracy  and  Evo- 
lution," etc  ,  etc.  His  main  obiect  in  his  political  and  economic  writings  is  to  expose  the  fallacies  of  Radicalism  and 
Spcialism,  and  his  philosophic  writings  have  aimed  at  showing  that  science  taken  by  itself  can  supply  man  with  no 
basis  of  religion. — Editor.] 


SOCIAL  reformers  may  be  classified 
in  many  ways.  They  may  prima- 
rily, with  sufficient  accuracy,  be  di- 
vided into  those  who  adhere  to  and  main- 
ly build  upon  the  ideas  and  motives  of 
individualism,  and  those  who  would  sup- 
plant individualism,  or  at  all  events 
transform  its  character,  by  some  new 
and  untried  development  of  the  ideas  and 
motives  of  Socialism.  Reformers  of  this 
latter  class  are  still  further  divisible  into 
those  whose  Socialism  is  of  a  purely  eco- 
nomic character,  confining  itself  to  the 
desires  and  processes  which  have  to  do 
with  material  wealth,  and  those  who, 
while  not  denying  that  these  desires  and 
processes  are  important,  insist  on  the  fact 
that  their  importance  is  altogether  sub- 
ordinate. Of  this  latter  class  of  reformers 
Ruskin  is  the  most  illustrious  example. 


Of  economics  proper  he  had  little  sys- 
tematic knowledge,  and  was  constantly 
contradicting  himself  in  respect  even  of 
its  first  principles ;  but  there  is  one  doc- 
trine, closely  bearing  on  economics,  of 
which,  throughout  his  latter  life,  he  was 
the  constant  and  consistent  preacher. 
This  is  the  doctrine  that  economic  wealth 
is  desirable  and  valuable  in  proportion 
to,  and  is  in  the  truest  sense  measurable 
by,  not  its  volume,  not  its  commercial 
value,  but  the  kind  of  life,  religious, 
moral,  artistic  and  social,  which  it  sub- 
serves. Reformers  of  Ruskin's  school 
are  never  weary  of  denouncing  the  or- 
thodox economist's  postulate  of  the  eco- 
nomic man.  Such  a  man,  they  say,  mo- 
tived solely  by  the  desire  of  wealth,  does 
not,  as  a  fact,  exist,  and  if  he  did  exist 
he  would  be  a  monster.     A  studv  of  the 
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economic  motive  does  but  mislead  the  re- 
former, unless  it  is  taken  in  connection 
with  a  multitude  of  other  motives,  with 
which,  in  reality,  we  always  find  it  in 
combination ;  and  in  dealing  with  eco- 
nomic problems  what  we  must  primarily 
have  in  view  is  not  the  multiplication  of 
commodities,  but  the  elevation  of  men's 
ideals,  the  cultivation  of  their  intellect, 
and  the  refinement  of  their  taste  and 
manners.  Now,  with  certain  qualifica- 
tions, on  which  we  need  not  here  insist, 
this  doctrine  of  which  Ruskin  is  the 
prophet  is,  of  course,  profoundly  true ; 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  it  has 
been  so  widely  and  so  eagerly  adopted 
by  reformers  with  whose  practical  pro- 
grams Ruskin  might  have  had  little 
sympathy.  But  with  respect  to  these  re- 
formers one  singular  fact  is  noticeable ; 
and  to  this  I  am  anxious  to  direct  the 
reader's  attention. 

The  reformers  in  question,  tho  gener- 
ally socialistic  in  their  sympathies,  do 
not  as  a  rule  desire  or  think  possible  the 
complete  economic  revolution  which  is 
dreamed  of  by  the  school  of  Marx,  and 
with  regard  to  which  the  prophecies  of 
Marx  have  been  so  ludicrously  falsified 
by  events.  Tho  they  dislike  the  capital- 
ist— the  powerful  employer  of  labor — tho 
large  fortunes,  and  the  life  to  which 
large  fortunes  minister,  are  distasteful 
to  them,  they  yet  perceive  and  acknowl- 
edge that  the  intellect  and  the  enter- 
prise of  the  few  are  as  essential  to  eco- 
nomic production  as  the  labor  and  the 
craftsmanship  of  the  many.  They  there- 
fore honestly,  tho  grudgingly,  admit  that 
the  great  directors  of  industry,  who  do, 
as  a  fact,  produce  indefinitely  more  by 
their  brains  than  ninety-nine  men  in  a 
hundred  do  by  the  work  of  their  hands, 
must  be  allowed  to  possess  some  excep- 
tional share  of  wealth,  more  or  less  in 
proportion  to  their  exceptional  powers 
of  producing  it.  But  here  their  conces- 
sion to  wealth,  or  their  voluntary  conces- 
sions, end.  They  can  tolerate  the  idea 
that  a  man  who  is  actually  working  hard 
in  some  business  and  making  his  power 
and  sagacity  felt  in  every  part  of  it 
should  possess  an  income  of  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds.  "  Let 
him  have  it,"  they  say  in  effect;  "and 
much  good  may  it  do  him !  "  But  what 
they  cannot  tolerate  is  the  idea  of  such 
an  income  being  still  possessed  by  him 


when  he  has  retired  from  business,  and 
gives  no  work  in  return  for  it.  Still  less 
can  they  tolerate  the  idea  of  its  being 
possessed  by  his  family  or  descendants, 
who  are  merely  its  recipients  and  admit- 
tedly take  no  part  in  its  creation.  Va- 
rious devices  have  been  suggested  by 
reformers  of  this  school  for  painlessly 
eliminating  the  class  of  persons  in  ques- 
tion— the  persons  who  live  on  incomes 
large  or  moderate,  which  they  have  done, 
or  do,  nothing  personally  to  produce.  It 
is  said  by  such  reformers  that 

"The  actual  producer  may  lie  entitled  to  an 
income  indefinitely  large.  He  may  be  entitled 
to  it  for  his  entire  lifetime — even  after  he  has 
retired  from  the  actual  business  of  production. 
For  his  position,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  definite 
economic  justification.  But  there  can  be  no 
economic  justification  of  any  kind  whatsoever 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  class  of  persons  who 
are  possessed  of  exceptional  wealth,  but  who 
need  not  possess  any  exceptional  facilities  for 
producing  it,  and  who  certainly  do  not  exercise 
them.  It  may  not  be  practicable  to  eliminate 
such  a  class  entirely ;  but  it  is  clearly  our  duty 
by  legislative  means  to  endeavor  to  reduce  it 
to  the  smallest  dimensions  possible.  Its  ex- 
istence is  in  itself  an  evil." 

Now,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in 
my  work.  "Aristocracy  and  Evolution," 
that  the  class  in  question,  even  if  we  ad- 
mit its  existence  to  be  an  evil,  is  an  evil 
of  far  less  magnitude  than  these  reform- 
ers imagine.  I  have  endeavored  to  show- 
also  that  that  precise  process  of  reducing 
it,  which  these  reformers  desire  to  ac- 
complish by  legislation,  is  being  always 
accomplished,  as  it  is,  by  the  operation 
of  natural  causes — causes  which,  tho 
they  do  not  extinguish  the  class  in  ques- 
tion, retard  its  growth  and  produce  a 
constant  change  in  its  personnel.  I 
pointed  out  that,  as  an  historical  fact, 
great  businesses  individually  have  rarely 
a  long  life,  that  of  the  great  fortunes  ex- 
isting at  a  given  moment  a  large  pro- 
portion will  always  be  found  in  the  hands 
of  the  men  whose  abilities  are  producing, 
or  have  produced,  them  ;  while  the  wealth 
that  goes  to  descendants  of  the  actual 
wealth  producers,  and  calls  into  being  an 
absolutely  leisured  class,  dissipates  itself 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  generations, 
the  leisured  families  of  to-day  being  re- 
placed by  new  leisured  families  to-mor- 
row, and  all  in  the  course  of  time  being 
restored  to  the  necessity  of  working. 
Landed  aristocracies,  in  countries  such 
as  England,  form  the  only  important  ex- 
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ception  to  this  general  rule.  This  ex- 
ception is  confined  to  the  heads  of  landed 
families,  the  younger  branches  having  to 
work  for  themselves ;  and  even  so,  the 
number  of  landed  families  is  few  which 
maintain  their  position  and  their  posses- 
sions for  more  than  a  few  centuries.  I 
need  not,  however,  repeat  these  argu- 
ments in  detail.  Their  tendency  is  mere- 
ly to  show  those  who  regard  a  leisured 
class  as  an  evil  that  the  extent  of  the 
evil  is  much  less  than  they  imagine,  and 
that  the  normal  forces  of  society  are  al- 
ways at  work  moderating  it.  I  desire 
here  to  consider  a  different  aspect  of  the 
question  altogether,  and  to  ask  not 
whether  such  a  class  is  a  large  evil  or  a 
small  one,  but  whether  it  is  an  evil  at  all. 
And  this  observation  brings  us  to  that 
singular  fact  connected  with  the  social 
reformers  of  the  Ruskinian  school  to 
which,  as  I  have  said  already,  I  desire  to 
direct  attention. 

The  fact  in  question  is  as  follows : 
The  Ruskinian  school  come  before  us  as 
the  special  exponents  of  the  doctrine 
that,  in  dealing  with  economic  questions, 
economic  considerations  and  motives  are 
not  the  only  factors  involved — that  they 
are  not  even  the  principal  ones ;  and  yet 
in  their  attack  on  the  position  of  a  leis- 
ured class,  the  arguments  adduced  by 
them  are  wholly  and  solely  economic. 
All  the  means  of  livelihood,  they  say,  are 
the  result  of  human  effort  of  certain  spe- 
cific kinds.  The  leisured  class,  from  the 
very  fact  of  its  being  leisured,  does  not 
make  any  of  the  kinds  of  effort  in  ques- 
tion. It  consumes  produce,  but  takes  no 
part  in  production.  Its  position,  there- 
fore, must  be,  in  its  very  essence,  im- 
moral. It  is  impossible  to  imagine  an 
argument  more  exclusively  economic 
than  this.  It  is  based  altogether  on  the 
precise  conception  of  man  which  Ruskin 
and  his  school  repudiate — the  conception 
of  man  as  a  being  who  is  nothing  more 
than  a  commodity  maker  and  a  consum- 
er of  commodities.  And  to  none  of  the 
Ruskinian  school  does  this  observation 
apply  more  forcibly  than  to  Ruskin  him- 
self. By  a  singular  perversity  of  intel- 
lect and  of  temper  also  he  who  declared 
so  eloquently  that  man's  noblest  contri- 
butions to  the  world  were  not  commer- 
cial or  industrial — the  production  of  con- 
sumable goods,  and  the  bringing  these 
goods  to  the  consumer — no  sooner  as- 


sumed the  role  of  social  reformer  than 
he  declared  that  the  sole  kind  of  effort 
which,  in  any  true  sense,  was  productive, 
was  manual  labor  applied  directly  to  the 
production  of  ordinary  commodities,  or 
to  the  means  of  transporting  them ;  and 
in  order  to  point  his  moral,  and  teach 
this  philosophy  by  an  object  lesson,  he 
got  together  a  band  of  disciples,  during 
his  residence  as  a  professor  at  Oxford, 
and  set  both  them  and  himself  to  the  task 
of  making  a  road,  which  he  imagined 
would  be  useful  for  the  purposes  of  lo- 
cal traffic.  I  saw  him  myself,  on  one 
occasion,  spend  something  like  an  hour 
in  the  attempt  to  break  a  flint,  which  any 
ordinary  road-mender  would  have  dis- 
posed of  in  a  couple  of  strokes ;  and  in 
doing  this  he  imagined  himself  to  be  set- 
ting an  example  of  how  every  citizen 
ought  to  pay  his  debt  to  the  community. 
Now,  however  justly  we  may  appreciate 
the  nobility  of  Ruskin's  motives,  a  spec- 
tacle like  this  would,  to  every  impartial 
mind,  be  enough  to  reduce  his  philoso- 
phy of  the  question  to  an  absurdity.  Rus- 
kin, in  point  of  genius — in  his  power  of 
aiding  the  world  as  a  thinker — was  as 
much  above  the  average  manual  laborer 
as  in  point  of  physical  aptitude  he  was 
below  him.  Obviously,  therefore,  he 
was  not  benefiting  either  himself  or  the 
world  by  giving  up  days  of  work  which 
he  could  do  better  than  anybody  for  the 
sake  of  work  which  most  people  could  do 
better  than  he.  For  Ruskin,  let  me  re- 
peat, in  his  teaching  as  to  this  particular 
question,  did  not  condemn  the  leisured 
class — the  people  of  what  is  called  in- 
dependent means — because  they  were 
idle ;  but  because  their  pursuits,  no  mat- 
ter how  useful,  contributed  nothing  to 
the  ordinary  means  of  life.  I  remember 
that  on  one  occasion  he  rebuked  a  young 
woman  who  told  him  with  pride  that  she 
was  earning  her  own  bread.  He  asked 
her  how,  and  she  told  him  "  by  teaching." 
That,  he  answered,  was  not  earning  her 
own  bread.  Mere  teaching  never  pro- 
duced a  loaf.  It  would  be  unfair  to  his 
general  view  of  the  position  of  a  leisured 
class,  and  the  view  which  he  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  reformers  who  are  more 
or  less  his  disciples,  to  identify  it  with  so 
narrow  a  conception  of  productive  work 
as  this.  I  merely  mention  these  extreme  ar- 
guments of  Ruskin's  in  order  to  show  how 
exclusively  their  attack  upon  this  class  is 
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based  on  considerations  exclusively  eco- 
nomic; and  how  completely  they  over- 
look the  possibility  of  its  existence  being 
defensible  on  any  grounds  outside  the 
economic  sphere.  And  yet,  that  in  form- 
ing our  estimate  of  economic  institutions, 
we  must  not  confine  ourselves  to  their 
economic  aspects,  but  must  try  them  by 
tests  quite  other  than  economic,  is  the 
great  doctrine  which  these  reformers  re- 
gard themselves  as  commissioned  to 
preach;  and  all  that,  in  this  article,  I 
would  urge  such  persons  to  do,  is  to  deal 
with  the  matter  at  issue  in  accordance 
with  their  own  principles,  not  the  princi- 
ples of  the  school  which  they  profess  to 
hold  in  detestation,  and  which  takes  as 
its  subject  of  study  the  abstract  economic 
man.  Let  them,  in  considering  the  po- 
sition of  the  leisured  class,  forget  the 
purely  economic  side  of  the  question  alto- 
gether, and  test  it  by  those  wider  consid- 
erations on  which  they  lay  so  much 
stress.  Let  them  ask  what  such  a  class 
gives,  not  to  the  coffers  of  a  community, 
but  to  its  civilization. 

The  answer  to  this  question  will,  in 
many  respects,  vary  with  various  cases, 
and  is,  in  any  case,  too  complicated 
to  admit  of  more  than  a  brief  indication 
of'  its  nature  here.  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  plain  to  any  one  that  certain 
kinds  of  intellectual  work  can  only  be 
prosecuted  by  men  who  possess  inde- 
pendent means ;  who  are  under  no  neces- 
sity to  justify  the  utility  of  their  work  to 
others,  in  order  to  secure  a  sufficient 
subsistence  while  prosecuting  it ;  for 
much  of  the  most  valuable  intellectual 
work  of  the  world  has  had,  at  the  time 
when  undertaken,  no  demonstrated  util- 
ity. A  leisured  class,  in  fact,  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  many  kinds  of  intellec- 
tual progress — a  class  whose  fortunes  do 


not  depend  in  any  way  on  the  judgment 
of  others  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
spend  their  lives.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer 
bears  witness  to  this  truth,  when  he  points 
out  that  intellectual  progress  has  always 
begun  with  the  priestly  class,  because 
ihis  class,  in  the  early  stages  of  civiliza- 
tion, was  the  only  class  whose  livelihood 
was  not  contingent  on  the  definite  per- 
formance of  prescribed  social  .duties. 
Again,  in  all  communities,  as  civilization 
becomes  more  complex,  there  are  a  varie- 
ty of  duties  and  functions  which  are  more 
definite  in  their  character  than  the  pro- 
motion of  intellectual  progress,  but 
which  yet  require  indefinite  leisure  for 
reflection,  which  cannot  be  professionally 
prescribed,  and  professionally  paid  for 
by  results,  but  must  be  performed  freely, 
and  on  the  initiative  of  the  man  perform- 
ing them.  Yet  again,  in  a  leisured  class 
alone — in  a  class  that  need  not  work  for 
its  money — does  wealth  take  its  place  as 
a  something  which  is  not  an  end  in  itself, 
but  is  valuable  only  for  the  culture  to 
which  it  ministers  ;  while  the  continuance 
of  wealth,  or  competence,  in  the  same 
family  for  several  generations,  is  neces- 
sary in  order  that  such  culture  may  be- 
come mature,  and  instinctively  associated 
with  corresponding  responsibilities  and 
relations  to  the  rest  of  the  community. 
The  position  of  no  class  is  to  be  con- 
demned or  justified  by  taking  the  lives 
of  its  various  members  individually.  It 
is  to  be  judged  broadly  by  its  general  ef- 
fects on  civilization ;  and  the  functions 
and  the  value  of  a  leisured  class  may  per- 
haps be  best  understood  by  considering 
what  is,  or  would  be,  the  condition  of 
any  wealthy  community  in  which  the 
only  persons  who  enjoy  wealth  are  or 
were  persons  immersed  in  the  business 
of  producing  it. 

London,  England. 


Autumn-Glow. 

By  John   B.   Tabb. 

IF  this  the  preface  be  of  Death, 
In  crimson,  green  and  gold, 
What  wondrous  art  illumineth 
The  story  still  untold? 
St.  Charles  College,  Blli City,  Md. 


The  Italian  Arctic  Expedition. 

By  Salvatore  Cortesi. 

[The  following  are  the  first  notes  which  Prince  Luigi,  Duke  of  the  Abruzzi,  cousin  of  the  present  King  of  Italy, 
has  allowed  to  be  published  on  his  recent  expedition  in  arctic  regions.  Although  merely  a  resume,  they  give  a  very 
fair  and  interesting  idea  of  the  incidents  of  his  enterprise.  When  this  article  left  Italy  they  were  to  be  published  in 
the  Naval  Review  in  a  few  days.  — Editor.] 


THE  ship  used  by  the  Prince,  pur- 
chased in  Norway,  was  built  in 
1883,  and  was  then  called  "Ja- 
son." With  it  Nansen  and  Sverdrup 
made  their  researches  on  the  extreme 
eastern  coast  of  Greenland  in  1888,  and 
after  this  it  was  used  by  Nansen  in  an 
antarctic  expedition  in  1893-94. 

The  Italians  under  the  Duke  of  the 
Abruzzi,  and  when  the  good  ship  had 
been  rechristened  the  "  Stella  Polare," 
were  Umberto  Cagni,  captain  in  the 
royal  navy,  Franco  Querini,  lieutenant 
also  in  the  navy,  Dr.  Achille  Cavalli-Mol- 
inelli,  two  sailors  from  the  navy,  four 
guides  from  Savoy,  and  a  cook.  The 
crew  was  composed  of  nine  Norwegian 
sailors  under  Captain  C.  F.  Evenson,  who 
was  already  familiar  with  arctic  waters. 
Besides  that  they  carried  122  dogs  for 
the  sledges,  which  numbered  20  and  were 
made  very  strong  and  light,  two  balloons, 
boats  to  navigate  where  the  sea  was  com- 
paratively free  from  ice,  many  scientific 
instruments,  and,  last  but  not  least,  a  dog 
born  on  the  "  Fram  "  and  presented  by 
Nansen  to  Prince  Luigi. 

The  program  of  the  expedition  was  to 
reach  Cape  Flora  on  the  southwest  of 
Northbrook  Island  in  the  archipelago  of 
Francis  Joseph,  where  Jackson  in  1894 
built  two  huts  which  were  of  great  serv- 
ice to  Jackson  himself,  Nansen,  Johansen 
and  Wellman.  From  Cape  Flora  the 
"  Stella  Polare  "  was  to  go  through  the 
British  Channel,  verifying  and  correct- 
ing the  maps  of  Nansen  and  Jackson. 
The  winter  was  to  be  passed  as  far  north 
as  possible,  so  as  to  begin,  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, the  excursions  with  the  sledges 
toward  the  north  at  the  opening  of  the 
favorable  season,  to  ascertain  whether 
Petermann  Land  exists,  and  after  that  to 
go  in  search  of  the  unknown. 

On  June  12th,  1899,  the  "  Stella  Po- 
lare "  left  Christiania,  and  touched  Cape 
Flora  on  the  21st  of  July.  In  travers- 
ing the  ocean  the  great  blocks  of  ice  were 


little  impediment  to  navigation  until, 
when  near  parallel  74  degrees,  the  ship 
was  blocked  by  ice  and  a  very  dense  fog, 
which  necessitated  a  stop  of  16  hours. 
In  the  short  stay  at  Cape  Flora,  Captain 
Cagni  rectified  the  longitude,  which,  un- 
til then,  had  been  accepted,  tested  the 
temperature    of   the    water    down    to    a 


depth  of  70  feet,  besides  making  other 
scientific  observations  and  researches.  In 
one  of  the  Jackson  huts  they  left  food, 
coal,  etc.,  in  case  they  should  be  needed 
on  their  return,  and  their  first  and  only 
mail  for  home,  which  was  picked  up  and 
brought  back  by  the  American  expedition 
of  Wellman.  On  the  26th  they  were 
again  in  motion. 

Between  Alexander  Land  and  the  Is- 
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land  of  Bruce,  through  the  Nightingale 
Strait,  the  "  Stella  Polare "  attempted 
successfully  to  penetrate  into  the  British 
Channel,  altho  the  way  was  full  of  ice  and 
navigation  most  dangerous.  In  8o°  24' 
north  latitude  they  met  the  fishing  boat 
**  Capella,"  which  had  just  picked  up  the 
Wellman  expedition  on  their  way  home. 
From  the  British  Channel  the  Italians  en- 
tered Queen  Victoria  Sea.  During  this 
time  the  climatic  conditions  had  remained 
about  the  same  as  at  Cape  Flora,  only 
that  they  were  constantly  surrounded  by 
ice,  making  progress  slow.  From  Eliza- 
beth Island,  passing  Cape  MacClintock, 
they  followed  the  course  which  Nansen 
took  on  his  return  with  Johansen. 

Rudolph  Island  passed,  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  convenient  spot  toward 
the  north  where  the  expedition  could 
winter,  and  the  Duke,  fearing  to  be  frozen 
fast  in  the  ice  and  so  suffer  as  did  the 
"  Fram,"  with  the  difference  that  the 
"  Stella  Polare  "  did  not  have  the  powers 
of  resistance  of  Nansen's  ship,  it  was  de- 
cided to  point  for  the  west,  and  they  ar- 
rived at  the  Bay  of  Teplitz,  81  °  45'  +  580 
Greenwich,  in  good  order.  Here  it  was 
contemplated  to  winter,  using  the  ship 
for  living  quarters,  but  on  September 
1 8th  the  pressure  of  the  ice  crushed  in 
one  side  of  the  "  Stella  Polare  "  so  that 
the  water  penetrated  up  to  the  engines. 
Things  looked  very  black,  indeed;  the 
ship  seemed  lost,  held  tight  as  it  was 
by  the  ice,  full  of  water,  and  the  tempera- 
ture anything  but  summer  like.  If  the 
ship  was  brought  back  to  Norway  it  was 
due  to  the  iron  determination  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  expedition,  who  would  not 
own  themselves  beaten,  and  after  Hercu- 
lean labors  pumped  the  ship  dry,  mended 
the  rent  in  its  side  in  a  kind  of  way,  and 
righted  her,  using  dynamite  to  free  her 
from  the  ice. 

However,  to  live  in  the  ship  was  im- 
possible, so  about  700  feet  from  the  shore 
a  camp  was  set  up,  which,  being  provided 
with  heating  apparatus,  made  a  winter  at 
parallel  82  degrees  not  only  possible  but 
tolerable.  The  123  dogs  were  accom- 
modated in  large  wooden  kennels,  as 
were  also  the  scientific  laboratories  for 
making  observations  and  experiments. 
All  this  time  the  Duke  organized  short 
trips  in  Rudolph's  Land  to  accustom  him- 
self and  the  others  to  the  life  before  the 
long  trips  in  the  spring. 


At  Christmas  the  accident  took  place 
which  deprived  the  Prince  of  his  fingers. 
One  day,  returning  from  an  excursion, 
he  and  Captain  Cagni  fell  into  a  cleft  in 
the  ice,  and  had  their  hands  frozen.  The 
Prince,  to  save  himself  from  a  worse  fate, 
had  the  first  joints  of  two  fingers  on  the 
left  hand  amputated,  and,  what  was  for 
him  far  worse,  his  health  was  so  affected 
that,  altho  it  was  at  first  thought  and 
feared  he  would  insist  on  going,  he  was 
obliged  to  renounce  directing  in  person 
the  great  spring  excursion,  and  stayed  at 
the  station,  where  he  made  scientific  ob- 
servations which  constituted  a  notable 
part  of  the  work  of  the  expedition. 

At  last,  on  March  nth,  after  weary 
waiting,  the  expedition  of  Captain  Cagni 
left  for  the  north,  with  ten  men,  numer- 
ous dogs,  sledges,  etc.  After  nine  days' 
journey,  in  which  he  only  succeeded  in 
covering  45  miles,  it  seemed  best  to  Cap- 
tain Cagni  to  diminish  his  expedition,  so 
he  sent  Lieutenant  Querini  and  two 
others  back  to  headquarters,  but,  alas ! 
they  not  only  never  arrived,  but  no  traces 
were  ever  found.  It  is  supposed  that 
they  broke  through  the  ice  and  were 
drowned. 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  ice  and 
storms  made  progress  so  slow,  and  thus 
food  so  scarce,  that  Captain  Cagni  fur- 
ther reduced  his  numbers,  remaining  pur- 
posely with  three  Italians,  desiring, 
should  accident  or  success  come,  that  his 
countrymen  should  be  the  losers  or  gain- 
ers. Thus  the  20th  day  (March  31st) 
after  he  left  the  Duke  found  the  captain 
and  his  companions  at  a  little  past  par- 
allel 83  degrees  alone,  the  only  living 
tilings  in  that  vast  silent  world  of  ice. 

Those  sent  back  the  last  time,  under 
Dr.  Cavalli-Molinelli,  arrived  safely  on 
April  24th,  1900,  after  24  days'  journey. 

Those  left  in  the  extreme  north  pushed 
on  in  perpetual  light,  as  the  sun  at  that 
latitude  never  sets.  The  ice  becoming 
relatively  smooth,  the  dangers  and  dis- 
comforts were  lessened,  and  progress 
quicker.  All  worked  in  harmony,  sleep- 
ing together  in  a  sack  made  of  reindeer 
skin,  eating  as  sparingly  as  possible  of  the 
food  which  they  carried,  and  when  that 
was  exhausted  killing  and  eating  the 
dogs,  but  through  all  determined  to 
reach  within  measurable  distance  of  the 
pole.  As  the  ice  became  smoother  they 
sometimes  went  10  miles  in  a  dav,  and  a 
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happy  moment  it  was  when  Nansen's  cel- 
ebrated parallel  of  86°  14'  was  reached 
and  passed.  On  April  25th,  St.  Mark's 
Day,  patron  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic, 
Cagni  touched  parallel  86°  33',  thus 
breaking  the  world's  record,  and  it  now 
stands  that  four  Italians  have  the  glory 
of  having  gone  nearer  the  North  Pole 
than  any  previous  persons. 

Land  they  never  found,  and  they  dis- 
covered that  Petermann  Land,  which 
Payer  thought  he  had  located,  does  not 
exist,  and  also  the  islands  of  King  Oscar 
are  not  there,  as  the  Cagni  expedition 
passed  bv  where  they  were  supposed  to 
be. 

Sadly  and  reluctantly  they  turned 
back,  compelled  by  the  signs  of  break  in 
the  ice  which  made  the  return  most  dan- 
gerous, without  taking  the  food  question 
into  account,  which  was  beginning  to  be 
alarmingly  pressing. 


At  last,  after  hairbreadth  escapes  and 
great  fatigue,  they  arrived  at  headquar- 
ters on  June  23d,  all  in  the  best  of  health, 
with  two  sledges  and  seven  dogs. 

It  was  decided  to  return  to  Europe  in 
the  autumn,  as  the  "  Stella  Polare  "  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  weather  another 
winter.  The  Duke  made  every  effort  for 
over  a  month  to  find  the  unfortunate 
Lieutenant  Querini  and  his  companions, 
but  without  result,  and  left  provisions 
for  two  years  should  they  by  any  chance 
turn  up. 

On  August  17th  the  ship  was  blocked 
by  ice  for  13  days  in  the  British  Channel, 
but  finally  on  August  30th  she  reached 
Northbrook  Island,  and  in  six  days  more 
was  at  Hammerfest,  encountering  a  great 
fleet  of  icebergs,  and  on  September  nth 
the  world  rang  with  the  news  that  the 
Duke  had  returned  and  had  gone  fur- 
ther north  than  any  one  before  him. 

Rome,  Italy. 


On  the  Jersey  Coast. 

By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 


ON  a  certain  shelf  in  this  little  room 
there  are  a  few  old  books  which 
have  a  curious  quality.  They  are 
like  gates  into  quiet  shady  places.  Open 
one  of  them,  and  in  a  minute  you  are  out 
of  sight  and  hearing  of  the  squabble  for 
money  or  office  that  is  going  on  about  us 
all  day  long.  You  forget  the  Boer  war 
and  the  doings  of  the  Boxers,  and  of  the 
Germans  in  China,  and  of  our  army  in 
the  Philippines,  and  even  cease  to  wonder 
at  the  sudden  and  thorough  debasement 
of  politics  at  home. 

In  a  moment,  as  I  said,  you  are  in  an- 
other time  and  another  life,  as  different 
from  our  own  as  the  fresh  silent  glades  of 
the  forest  are  from  a  city  slum. 

I  have  just  opened  a  rare  old  book  on 
this  shelf,  and  it  carries  me  back  to  the 
early  days  on  the  New  Jersey  coast. 

Our  historians  and  antiquarians,  by  the 
way,  never  have  been  fair  to  New  Jersey. 
They  have  tired  us  with  interminable  le- 
gends of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  and  of 
Dutch  patroons  in  New  York,  and  of 
scampish  Cavalier  adventurers  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  of  Spanish  hidalgos  wander- 
ing in  search  of  the  fountain  of  youth 


through  Florida  and  Louisana.  But  they 
usually  pass  New  Jersey  by  with  a  scoff 
and  a  sneer. 

Why? 

No  State  among  the  old  Thirteen  had 
a  more  individual  character  of  its  own. 
In  the  beginning  she  bent  her  coast  like 
a  curved  arm  and  scooped  in  more  than 
her  share  of  the  Gulf  stream,  and  so  was 
able  to  fill  her  woods  and  marshes  with 
the  flora  of  the  tropical  South. 

She  had,  too,  her  full  proportion  of  the 
things  that  go  to  make  up  history :  Bat- 
tles and  patriots  and  Tory  traitors,  and 
bloody  buccaneers  with  long  beards  tied 
with  ribbons,  and  hidden  treasures,  and 
godly  Quakers  and  Calvinists  who  fled  to 
her  sandy  shores  for  freedom  to  worship 
in  their  own  way.  But  she  never  talked 
loudly  of  these  things  as  did  the  colonies 
who  had  a  habit  of  noisy  bragging. 

Her  eccentricities,  too,  lasted  long  be- 
yond her  youth.  Modern  civilization 
crept  but  slowly  through  the  stretches 
of  her  great  pine  forests  or  the  low-lying 
marshes  on  her  coasts. 

There  still  exist  little  hamlets  on  these 
beaches  with  the  thatched  roofed  houses 
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of  the  first  settlers ;  and  in  them  you  will 
find  traditions  and  customs  and  strange 
outgrowths  of  human  life  as  picturesque 
and  dramatic  as  in  any  of  the  gray  cab- 
ins of  Vermont  or  manor  houses  of  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  story  which  I  find  in  this  book  is 
a  fact  concerning  a  house  in  one  of  these 
old  villages.  The  story  is  so  alien  to  our 
present  habits  of  thinking  and  doing  that 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  worth  retelling  here. 
It  may  do  us  good  to  remember  that  such 
things  once  were. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  a 
boy  named  Thomas  Potter  was  born  in 
the  pine  woods  on  the  coast  of  Ocean 
County.  He  took  to  the  water  early 
and  worked  on  coast  schooners  for  a  few 
years,  arid  then  was  seized  by  the  press 
gang  and  taken  on  board  of  Admiral 
Warren's  ship.  After  two  years'  serv- 
ice he  found  his  way  home,  bought  a 
few  acres  near  old  Cranberry  Inlet,  mar- 
ried and  settled  down  for  life. 

Potter  was  always  an  ignorant  man ; 
he  never  learned  to  read  or  write,  but  he 
differed  from  his  neighbors  in  having  one 
high  steady  purpose  which  set  in  motion 
all  of  his  thoughts  and  actions  as  a  main- 
spring does  the  hands  and  works  of  a 
clock.  He  had  been  told  the  history  of 
Christ,  and  he  meant  to  find  out  the  truth 
of  it,  and  what  it  had  to  do  with  his  own 
life.  Whenever  a  traveler  came  who 
could  read  he  brought  him  the  Bible,  beg- 
ging to  hear  it. 

"  I  want  to  find  out  about  God  and 
what  I  am  to  do  here  and  what  is  to  be- 
come of  me  out  yonder,"  he  would  say, 
anxiously. 

He  had  no  children  and,  having  pros- 
pered in  his  work,  could  give  all  of  his 
thoughts  to  this  one  thing. 

Whenever  one  of  the  itinerant  preach- 
ers who  in  those  days  carried  the  Word 
of  God  into  the  wilderness  penetrated  to 
this  coast  Potter  would  beg  him  to  hold 
a  meeting  in  his  house,  and  would  bring 
all  of  the  woods  people  down  to  hear  him. 

He  then  determined  to  build  a  church, 
which  he  did,  single-handed,  refusing  all 
help  from  his  neighbors.  He  kept  it 
ready  for  every  gospeller  who  came. 

Then  came  a  great  difficulty.  A  Bap- 
list  preached  and  denounced  all  other 
sects ;  a  Presbyterian  followed,  and  drew 
his  little  circle  still  closer,  outside  of 
which  all  souls  were  lost.     The  Method- 


ist reviled  the  Episcopalian,  and  the  Cath- 
olic the  Protestant. 

"  I  will  keep  my  church,"  said  Potter, 
"  for  the  preacher  who  will  show  me  that 
God  loves  all  of  his  children  alike.  So 
much  I  know  is  true.  God  will  send  him 
to  me." 

Years  passed.  The  old  man  prayed 
every  day  for  this  teacher  who  never 
came. 

In  September,  1770,  the  English  ship 
"  Hand  in  Hand,"  bound  for  New  York, 
struck  on  the  bar  off  Cranberry  Inlet. 
Potter  saw  her  come  ashore  and  heard  a 
voice  saying: 

"  On  that  ship  is  the  man  you  have 
waited  for." 

He  went  to  his  house  nothing  doubt- 
ing and  prepared  a  room,  a  fire  and  food 
for  the  stranger.  Two  days  passed, 
however,  and  the  ship  remained  on  the 
bar.  When  the  passengers  reached  the 
shore  on  the  third  day  John  Murray,  the 
supercargo  of  the  vessel,  went  to  the 
farmhouse  and  asked  the  old  man,  who 
was  standing  in  the  door,  to  sell  him 
some  fish. 

"  No,"  said  Potter,  "  I  will  not  sell  you 
fish.  This  is  your  home.  Your  room  is 
ready.  The  fire  is  kindled  and  your  din- 
ner waits." 

"  How  can  that  be?  "  Murray  replied. 
"  You  don't  know  my  name.  You  never 
saw  or  heard  of  me  before." 

"  No,"  the  old  man  said,  "  but  I  have 
been  watching  for  you  for  years.  I  have 
been  waiting  for  some  one  to  tell  me  the 
truth  about  God,  and  when  the  ship 
struck  a  voice  told  me  that  the  man  He 
had  sent  was  on  her.  I  made  ready  for 
him.  When  you  came  up  from  the  beach 
now  the  voice  spoke  again  out  of  the 
darkness,  '  That  is  the  man.'  " 

At  that  Murray,  the  old  chronicle 
states,  was  greatly  troubled  and  cried  out 
angrily,  "  I  cannot  teach  you !  I  am  no 
preacher !  I  am  supercargo  of  the  '  Hand 
in  Hand  ' — a  trader." 

"  You  are  the  man  that  God  has  sent," 
said  Potter  calmly.  "  Come  in.  This  is 
now  your  home." 

Now  the  fact  was  that  Murray  was  a 
preacher  in  the  Universalist  Church.  He 
had  given  up  the  work  and  gone  to  trad- 
ing. It  is  he  who  tells  the  story,  and  he 
does  not  say  why  he  did  this — probably 
the  need  of  money  was  sore.  But  now  a 
struggle  urgent  as  death  upon  him  began 
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in  his  soul.  Should  he  go  011  with  the 
work  which  already  was  earning  him  a 
comfortable  living,  or  become  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  a  poor  gospeller  in  this 
dreary  wilderness? 

It  is  noteworthy  that  he  never  appa- 
rently doubted  for  a  moment  the  truth  of 
Potter's  story.  Men  in  those  calmer, 
earlier  days  did  not  flout  and  scoff"  at  the 
things  which  they  did  not  understand. 
They  were  like  travelers  who  build  a  fire 
in  the  woods  at  night.  They  dwelt  in  a 
little  cheerful  circle  of  light,  and  outside 
of  that  was  darkness.  They  had  a  great 
respect  and  awe  for  the  living  creatures 
who  dwell  in  that  darkness.  In  the  long- 
silence  that  came  into  their  lives  they 
dreamed  of  them  and  heard  their  voices. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  came 
nearer  to  the  Unseen  than  we  do  with  all 
of  our  modern  knowledge. 

The  end  of  the  story  is  soon  told.  Mur- 


ray finished  the  business  which  he  had 
undertaken  for  the  owners  of  the  "  Hand 
in  Hand."  Then,  after  months  of  hard 
and  bitter  struggle,  he  listened  to  the 
Heavenly  call  and  gave  up  the  rest  of  his 
life  to  going  up  and  down  throughout  the 
wildernesses  of  the  Middle  and  Southern 
States,  preaching  Christ. 

Thomas  Potter  found  great  comfort  of 
soul  in  his  teaching.  When  the  old  man 
died  he  left  the  little  church  to  his  friend. 

It  was  standing  a  few  years  ago,  and 
still  may  be,  but  the  simple  minded  old 
folk  who  met  in  it  have  long  been  dead. 

We  may  laugh  at  their  efforts  to  reach 
into  the  darkness  that  shuts  us  all  in,  and 
at  their  faith  in  hands  stretched  out  to 
them  from  it  and  voices  that  spoke  to 
them.  It  is  easy  to  argue  against  these 
things. 

But  can  we  afford  to  do  it  ? 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The    Sailor    and    the    Law. 

By  James  H.   Williams, 

Agent  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Seamen's  Union. 


THE  introduction  of  a  new  "  Sea- 
men's "  bill  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Con- 
gress by  Hon.  William  Astor 
Chanler,  of  New  York,  seems  to  have 
caused  considerable  apprehension  and 
uneasiness  among  our  leading  ship- 
owners. They  have  made  strenuous 
protests  against  the  enactment  of  further 
legislation  for  seamen  at  this  time,  on 
the  ground  that  it  will  prove  injurious  to 
our  already  overburdened  and  unprofit- 
able merchant  marine. 

Leaving  our  friends,  the  shipowners, 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  fears  and 
protests  we  will  proceed  to  discuss  recent 
and  proposed  legislation  for  seamen  from 
our  own  standpoint. 

The  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Chanler 
(9963)  is  amendatory  of  the  acts  of  Con- 
gress approved,  respectively,  March  3d, 
1897,  and  December  21st,  1898. 

Both  of  these  acts  were  compromises, 
and  have,  therefore,  in  practice  fallen  far 
short  of  the  purposes  of  their  enactment. 

It  is  not  denied  by  the  sailors  or  their 
friends  that  these  recent  acts  of  Congress 
have  been  greatly  beneficial  to  the  per- 
sonnel of  our  merchant  marine ;  but  it  is 


contended  that  further  amendments  are 
necessary  to  bring  our  laws  up  to  the 
standard  of  modern  requirements,  and  up 
to  the  standard  of  laws  adopted  by  other 
and  more  successful  maritime  nations. 

ihe  act  of  1897,  entitled  "  An  act  to 
amend  the  laws  relating  to  navigation," 
provided  in  set  terms  that  each  seaman 
on  an  American  vessel  should  be  en- 
titled to  sleeping  quarters  in  the  fore- 
castle. 

Inasmuch  as  no  law  existed  on  the  sub- 
ject before,  this  act  of  Congress  may  be 
taken  as  a  positive  advance  in  the  right 
direction.  It  at  least  recognized  the 
principle  of  humanity,  and  gave  the  sailor 
a  place  to  stay  in  his  "  watch  below." 
The  only  trouble  with  this  law  was  the 
limitation  with  regard  to  space  of  72 
cubic  feet  per  man.  This  is  a  space  six 
feet  long,  six  feet  high  and  two  feet  wide, 
which,  in  the  language  of  Senator  Gal- 
linger,  is  rather  large  for  a  coffin,  but 
too  small  for  a  grave. 

Mr.  Chanler's  bill  proposes  to  increase 
the  space  to  100  cubic  feet  per  man, 
which  is  reallv  essential  to  the  health  and 
comfort  of  our  seamen. 
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The  act  of  1898  has  now  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  about  seventeen  months, 
and,  altho  incomplete  in  itself,  it  has 
worked  great  benefit  both  to  seamen  and 
commerce. 

Since  this  act  practically  remodeled 
the  whole  maritime  code  of  the  United 
States  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  seamen, 
our  limited  space  will  not  permit  of  an 
extended  discussion  of  its  numerous  pro- 
visions or  the  beneficent  result  of  its 
practical   workings. 

We  will,  therefore,  content  ourselves 
with  a  brief  description  of  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  operation  of  this  law  in 
a  single  seaport — Baltimore,  Md. : 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of 
1898  nearly  all  our  laws  relating  to  sea- 
men were  those  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  seaman  was  the  slave  of  the  mon- 
ger, the  property  of  the  vessel  and  the 
chattel  of  the  "  crimp."  He  could  neither 
choose  nor  reject  his  employment,  fix  his 
own  wages  nor  pay  his  own  board  bills 
while  on  shore. 

He  was  almost  universally  subjected 
to  the  grossest  extortion  while  ashore 
and  the  most  extreme  brutality  while 
afloat,  for  all  of  which  abuses  he  had  no 
legal  redress. 

Perceiving  in  the  provisions  of  the  new 
law  a  possibility  of  relief  from  these  in- 
tolerable conditions,  the  seamen  of  Bal- 
timore proceeded  directly  after  its  enact- 
ment to  form  an  organization  in  order  to 
give  it  the  fullest  possible  application. 

The  reduction  of  allotments  created  a 
substantial  and  permanent  increase  in 
wages ;  brutality  was  prohibited  under 
very  severe  penalties ;  crimping  was  de- 
clared a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
heavy  fines,  and  in  certain  cases  by  im- 
prisonment ;  imprisonment  for  desertion 
in  United  States  ports  was  abolished,  and 
in  foreign  ports  was  reduced  from  six 
to  one  month's  duration  ;  and  that  only  at 
the  discretion  of  a  competent  court,  in- 
stead of  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  design- 
ing shipmaster :  unseaworthy  vessels 
were  placed  under  the  ban  of  the  law, 
and  the  crews  of  such  vessels  were  given 
the  right  to  order  a  survey  in  any  Amer- 
ican port.  The  scale  of  provisions  was 
greatly  improved  and  the  danger  of 
scurvy  and  other  scorbutic  ailments 
from  which  sailors  frequently  suffer  was 
thereby  reduced  to  a  minimum. 


Yet  with  all  these  improvements  the 
new  law  was  not  a  complete  success.  Its 
many  benefits  are  offset  by  many  defects 
which  have  rendered  new  legislation  nec- 
essary to  cover  the  loopholes  and  fulfil 
the  purposes  of  our  legislators. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Baltimore  sea- 
men were  directed  entirely  toward  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  in  American  ves- 
sels. This  after  considerable  difficulty 
was  accomplished.  Those  provisions  of 
the  law,  however,  which  had  been  made 
applicable  to  foreign  vessels  were  very 
generally  ignored  by  crimps,  brokers  and 
owners. 

Illegal  advances  were  persistently 
given  and  shipping  fees  were  regularly 
extorted  from  seamen  in  contravention  of 
statutes  to  the  contrary  made  and  pro- 
vided. 

The  import  and  export  trade  of  Balti- 
more, which  is  very  large,  is  carried  on 
almost  exclusively  in  foreign  bottoms. 
Many  of  these  vessels  are  built  especial- 
ly for  American  trade  and  are  chartered 
for  terms  of  years  by  American  mer- 
chants because  of  our  own  paucity  of 
merchant  ships.  Since  these  ships  were 
engaged  exclusively  in  American  com- 
merce they  became,  in  a  measure,  amena- 
ble to  our  laws ;  and  since  their  crews 
were  engaged  in  the  United  States  they 
were  entitled  to  protection  in  regard  to 
shipment. 

The  men  employed  in  these  foreign 
ships,  however,  were  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  enterprising  crimps,  and 
were  kept  in  comp'ete  ignorance  of  their 
legal  rights.  Thus  the  crimps  made  the 
exploitation  of  seamen  in  foreign  vessels 
a  special  and  successful  business. 

They  resorted  to  various  expedients  in 
order  to  circumvent  the  law  and  secure 
their  much  cherished  blood  money. 

The  plan  most  frequently  adopted  by 
the  crimps  to  insure  their  nefarious  busi- 
ness was  what  is  known  as  the  bonus  sys- 
tem. Seamen  were  compelled  to  sign 
articles  for  I  shilling  (24  cents)  per 
month  for  the  first  month,  or  for  a  lon- 
ger or  shorter  period  as  the  length  of  the 
intended  voyage  might  warrant.  These 
fraudulent  agreements  were  invariably 
sanctioned  by  the  foreign  consuls,  and  the 
master  of  a  ship,  acting  in  collusion 
with  the  crimps,  either  paid  the  first 
month's  wages  of  his  crew  over  to  them 
in   toto,  or  else  divided   it  with  them. 
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Throughout  all  these  dishonest  and  il- 
legal transactions  the  crimps  covered 
their  tracks  with  the  most  consummate 
adroitness,  and  for  many  months  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  tangible  evidence 
against  them.  But  the  organized  sea- 
men, altho  greatly  in  the  minority,  never 
relaxed  their  vigilance  or  grew  weary  of 
waiting. 

And,  finally,  their  vigilance  and  pa- 
tience were  rewarded,  and  the  tricks  of 
Crimp  &  Co.  brought  to  a  sudden  ter- 
mination. 

Frequent  appeals  had  been  made  to  for- 
eign consuls  urging  them  to  stop  the 
abuses  being  perpretrated  upon  innocent 
seamen  in  their  presence. 

These  appeals  were  found  to  be  un- 
availing, however,  for  the  consuls  re- 
fused to  act  without  specific  instructions 
from  their  respective  Governments,  and, 
since  those  Governments  remained  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  whole  subject 
no  such  instructions  were  forthcoming. 

It  was  this  state  of  affairs  which  de- 
termined the  Seamen's  Union  to  take  the 
matter  into  its  own  hands,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, put  an  end  to  the  outrages  com- 
plained of. 

Three  seamen  volunteered  to  ship 
through  the  crimps  and  thereby  furnish 
the  evidence  upon  which  to  prosecute 
them. 

In  due  course  these  three  reformers 
were  shipped  in  the  British  steamship 
"  Ethelred,"  through  the  shipping  firm 
of  Goodhues,  Garland  &  Co. 

At  the  British  consul's  office  they  were 
instructed  to  sign  for  1  shilling  for  the 
first  twelve  days,  and  were  told  that  they 
would  receive  the  full  rate  of  wages 
thereafter.  The  men  obeyed  these  in- 
structions and  went  to  sea.  Upon  their 
return  to  Baltimore  they  were  proffered 
the  munificent  sum  of  $3.17  as  compensa- 
tion for  their  services  during  a  period  of 
sixteen  long  days  and  an  equal  number 
of  dark  nights. 

This  liberal  offer  was  rejected  and  the 
case  was  taken  into  the  Federal  Court 
for  adjudication. 

Goodhues,  Garland  &  Nicholson,  the 
promoters  of  this  business,  were  prompt- 
ly arrested  and  on  November  23d,  1899, 
they  were  tried  and  convicted  on  the 
charge  of  extorting  "  blood  "  money 
from  seamen   and  were  sentenced  to  pay 


a  fine  of  three  hundred  dollars,  the  maxi- 
mum penalty. 

It  is  a  matter  of  significance  in  connec- 
tion with  this  famous  case  that  in  re- 
turning their  verdict  the  jury  recom- 
mended the  prosecution  of  the  master  and 
broker  of  the  ship  also,  for  conniving 
with  the  crimps  to  defraud  seamen;  and 
the  judge,  in  passing  sentence,  expressed 
regret  that  the  statutes  did  not  provide 
more  adequate  punishment. 

This  conviction  astounded  the  crimps. 
The  association  which  had  long  existed 
among  them  was  disbanded,  most  of  the 
foreign  ships  dispensed  with  their  serv- 
ices and  thus  the  sailor  was  left  free  to 
dispose  of  his  own  labor  on  the  best  terms 
obtainable. 

But  the  great  denouement  was  yet  to 
come. 

The  "  Ethelred  "  case  became  the  sub- 
ject of  an  extended  correspondence, 
which  lasted  for  months,  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  This  correspondence  final- 
ly resulted  in  the  issuance  by  the  British 
Foreign  Office  of  a  circular  addressed  to 
Her  Majesty's  consuls  throughout  the 
United  States,  instructing  them  to  refuse 
to  sign  men  for  nominal  wages  and  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  discourage  the  de- 
signs of  "  crimps."  The  "  Ethelred  " 
case  is  cited  in  the  circular,  and  the  con- 
suls are  advised,  in  case  their  rulings  are 
impugned,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  courts  at  the  expense  of  Her  Maj- 
esty's Government. 

This  was  a  great  and  decisive  victory 
for  the  sailors  of  Baltimore.  In  striv- 
ing to  protect  themselves  from  injustice 
they  had  unconsciously  succeeded  in  se- 
curing protection  for  their  fellows  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Congratulations 
were  showered  upon  them  from  all  sides 
and  their  success  was  a  cause  of  universal 
rejoicing  among  seamen  the  world  over. 

As  has  already  been  stated,  the  new  law 
has  its  merits  and  defects.  It  has  al- 
ready done  much  to  improve  the  person- 
nel of  our  mercantile  marine  ;  it  has  made 
our  sailors  better  and  more  independent 
men ;  it  has  made  the  punishment  by 
law  of  brutal  officers  and  unscrupulous 
land  pirates  possible :  it  has  given  the 
sailor  more  food  and  better  quarters ; 
it  has  secured  the  sailor  in  his  right 
to    wages    and    enabled    him     to     find 
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his  own  employment ;  it  has  abol- 
ished the  theory  that  one  man's  lib- 
erty could  be  weighed  against  another 
man's  money,  and  the  sailor  is  no  longer 
compelled  to  choose  between  life  in  a 
prison  cell  and  death  in  an  unseaworthy 
vessel. 

The  new  law  is  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  its  defects  are  manifest  and 
must  be  corrected.  It  was  for  this  pur- 
pose that  Mr.  Chanler's  bill  was  intro- 
duced. 

Tn  our  remaining  space  we  can  only 
mention  casually  a  few  of  the  many  re- 
forms proposed  in  Mr.  Chanler's  bill. 

The  first  provision  of  the  bill  requires 
that  the  crew  of  an  American  vessel  shall 
be  divided  into  two  watches  while  at  sea ; 
and  that  seamen  shall  be  exempt  from  the 
performance  of  unnecessary  work  on 
Sundays  or  legal  holidays. 

Leaving  aside  the  sentimental  consid- 
erations to  which  the  latter  amendment 
may  be  attributed,  the  first  is  really  an 
important  subject. 

The  reason  for  dividing  the  crew  into 
two  watches  is  that  each  watch  may  be 
worked  alternately,  so  that  all  may  enjoy 
a  reasonable  amount  of  sleep.  Let  us 
hear  an  authority  on  this  subject. 

Tn  his  admirable  work,  "  Two  Years 
Before  the  Mast,"  which  has  come  down 
to  us  as  a  sort  of  marine  classic,  Mr. 
Richard  H.  Dana  says : 

"  And  on  the  score  of  sleep,  I  fully  believe 
that  the  lives  of  merchant  seamen  are  short- 
ened by  the  want  of  it.  I  do  not  refer  to  those 
occasions  when  it  is  necessarily  broken  in  upon  ; 
but,  for  months,  during  fine  weather,  in  many 
merchantmen,  all  hands  are  kept  (at  work) 
throughout  the  day,  and  then  there  are  eight 
hours'  work  on  deck  for  one  watch  each  night. 
Thus  it  is  usually  the  case  that  at  the  end  of 
a  voyage,  when  there  has  been  the  finest 
weather  and  no  disaster,  the  crew  have  a 
wearied  and  worn  out  appearance." 

Since  Mr.  Dana  had  just  completed  a 
long  voyage  in  an  American  ship  when 
the  above  was  written,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  he  knew  whereof  he  wrote. 

That  was  sixty  years  ago,  but  the 
American  sailor  gets  no  more  opportu- 
nity for  sleep  now  than  he  did  then.  The 
safety  of  life  and  property  at  sea  always 
depend  upon  the  vigilance  of  a  ship's 
crew. 

But  human  endurance  has  its  limits; 
and  when,  exhausted  by  overexertion  and 
loss  of  sleep,  it  refuses  to  respond  to  the 
human  will,  disaster  is  sure  to  follow. 


The  new  bill  increases  the  sailor's  daily 

supply  of  water  from  four  to  six  quarts. 

This  provision  is  essential  to  cleanliness, 

and  in  the  tropics  is  necessary  to  health 

and  comfort. 

The  new  bill  embraces  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  within  the  category  of  exempted 
trades  as  regards  advances ;  and,  if  en- 
acted, will  abolish  the  last  vestige  of  the 
advance  system,  except  to  near  and  de- 
pendent relatives  of  the  seaman,  and  will, 
incidentally,  abolish  the  crimp. 

A  new  manning  scale  is  also  provided, 
based  upon  the  tonnage  and  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  each  vessel.  This  is  a  new  de- 
parture in  American  maritime  legisla- 
tion, but  is  rendered  necessary  by  the 
shameless  way  in  which  our  vessels  have 
been  sent  to  sea  by  avaricious  owners 
overloaded  and  undermanned. 

More  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  marine  dis- 
asters may  be  attributed  to  these  two 
causes — overloading  and  undermanning. 

In  these  days  of  keen  competition  be- 
tween shipowners  the  temptation  to 
crowd  cargo  and  sail  shorthanded  are 
often  too  strong  to  be  resisted ;  and  thus 
many  ships  go  amiss  and  many  human 
lives  are  lost. 

The  enormous  increase  in  the  size  of 
vessels  during  recent  years  has  met  with 
no  corresponding  increase  in  the  size  of 
crews.  The  schooner  of  2,000  tons  to-day 
carries  no  more  men  than  the  schooner 
of  500  tons  did  20  years  ago. 

In  Great  Britain  the  load  line  of  a  ship 
is  indicated  by  the  "  Plimsoll  "  mark ;  in 
this  country,  where  there  is  no  legal  re- 
striction in  the  matter  of  loading,  the  load 
line  is  indicated  by  the  scupper  holes 
only,  and  a  vessel  is  considered  loaded 
when  her  deck  is  awash  amidships. 

There  are  a  number  of  minor  details 
embodied  in  Mr.  Chanler's  bill  which  we 
cannot  mention  here.  The  foregoing  are 
the  most  important  provisions,  however, 
and  should  receive  the  earnest  attention 
of  Congress,  of  every  thoughtful  citizen 
and  of  every  honest  shipowner  and  sailor 
in  the  country. 

The  recent  acquirement  of  new  terri- 
torial possessions  in  the  China  Sea,  the 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  oceans,  has  created 
the  necessity  for  a  great  navy  and  af- 
forded new  and  exclusive  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rim-  and  oversea  commerce. 

An  efficient  navy  cannot  be  maintained 
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without   an   adequate   merchant   marine. 

The  excellence  or  deficiency  of  a  mer- 
chant marine  depends  on  the  character 
of  its  personnel. 

If  we  are  now  to  assume  our  natural 
position  among  the  Powers  of  the 
earth  as  a  first  class  naval  and  maritime 
nation  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  our 
sailors. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  is  easier 
to  build  ships  than  to  train  men  to  man 
them. 

Therefore  Congress  should  not  hesitate 


to  enact  such  laws  as  will  revive  and  en- 
courage the  maritime  spirit  among  our 
people,  and  make  of  our  merchant  ma- 
rine an  adequate  naval  reserve,  where 
trained  and  competent  seamen  may  al- 
ways be  found  ready  to  defend  their 
country. 

Then  the  Navy  Department  will  be 
able  to  discard  the  present  system  of 
drawing  recruits  among  landsmen,  and 
our  navy,  if  not  the  largest  in  the  world, 
will  be  found  the  most  efficient. 

Raltimore.  Maryland. 


The  Panic  at  the  Pendergasts'. 


By  Julia  Schayer. 


4  <  IT'S    snowing    hard,    Joseph,"    re- 
marked Mrs.  Pendergast.    No  re- 


sponse came  from  the  depths  of 
the  Morris  chair  in  which  Mr.  Pender- 
gast was  outstretched.  Not  that  Mr. 
Pendergast  was  asleep — he  would  have 
scouted  the  very  idea — but  merely  enjoy- 
ing that  delicious  post-prandial  snooze 
which  to  most  men  becomes  indispensable 
after  the  cares  of  the  day  have  stolen 
Arab-like  away. 

Mrs.  Pendergast,  an  attractive  young 
woman  of  the  large-eyed,  ethereal,  blond 
type,  cast  one  reproachful  glance  at  the 
good-looking  miscreant  whose  name  she 
bore,  and  returned  to  her  novel.  They 
had  not  been  married  very  long,  these 
two,  and  being  of  an  exceedingly  romantic 
temperament  the  increasing  tendency  of 
her  beloved  Joseph  to  fall  asleep  imme- 
diately after  dinner  caused  her  much  se- 
cret anguish  of  mind.  It  had  been  fully 
decided  between  them  that  they  were  to 
be  lovers  to  the  end  of  their  days,  and  to 
be  lovers  meant — well,  it  certainly  did  not 
mean  this.  However,  being  timid  as 
well  as  romantic,  the  injured  wife  said 
nothing,  but,  as  on  previous  occasions, 
after  that  one  accusing  glance  returned 
to  her  book  and  in  contemplation  of  the 
wrongs  of  "A  Lady  of  Quality  "  forgot 
for  the  time  being   her  own. 

The  house  of  the  Pendergasts  stood  in 
the  midst  of  an  extensive  lawn  on  a  re- 
cently opened  suburban  street,  several 
blocks  from  the  main  thoroughfare.  The 
thickly-falling  snow  muffled  such  sounds 


as  might  have  come  from  outside.  Even 
Matildy,  the  dusky  goddess  of  the  frying 
pan,  had  ceased  her  weird  vocalism  and 
dozed  off  with  her  feet  in  the  oven. 

But  after  a  time  Mrs.  Pendergast  was 
interrupted  in  the  midst  of  that  remark- 
able scene  where  the  flamboyant  Clorinda 
is  assuring  the  love-stricken  Earl  that, 
whatever  other  shortcomings  she  may 
possess,  she  is  "  an  honest  thing,"  by  the 
whirring  of  the  electric  bell.  Mr.  Pen- 
dergast also  sprang  into  a  sitting  posture 
with  a  guilty  start.  Who  could  it  be  on 
such  a  night  as  this  ? 

The  ring  was  repeated,  and  a  thud,  as 
of  some  heavy  object  set  down  upon  the 
porch,  was  heard.  The  stockinged  feet 
of  Matildy  made  their  reluctant  way 
through  the  hall  and  two  Afro-American 
voices  were  raised  in  lively  controversy, 
ending  in  another  thud,  this  time  in  the 
hall  itself.  A  moment  later  the  woman 
appeared  at  the  library  door,  her  ebony 
features  clouded  with  the  resentment  that 
always  accompanied  any  interruption  of 
her  personal  ease. 

"  De  man's  done  brung  yer  trunk,  Mis- 
ter Pen'ergas',  en  'lows  he  must  speak 
with  ye,"  said  she,  muttering  as  she 
turned  away : 

"  A-trompin'  snow  en  dirt  into  my  hall 
fur  me  ter  clean  up,  dis  time  o'night — 
scanlous  ole  nigger !  " 

"Trunk?"  said  Mr.  Pendergast,  ris- 
ing with  a  protracted  yawn.  "  What 
trunk,  Elaine?  Were  you  expecting 
one?" 
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"Why,  no!"  Mrs.  Pendergast  an- 
swered absently.  Then  in  a  tone  of  dis- 
may, "  Oh,  Joseph,  if  it  should  be  Aunt 
Culpepper !  " 

"  Lord !  "  exclaimed  Mr.   Pendergast. 

Aunt  Culpepper,  let  it  be  said  en  pas- 
sant, was  an  impending  catastrophe,  like- 
ly to  happen  at  any  time.  It  was  with  a 
look  of  lively  apprehension,  therefore, 
that  Mrs.  Pendergast  rose  and  followed 
her  husband  into  the  hall. 

Just  inside  the  door  an  aged  negro  was 
standing  in  a  humble  attitude,  the  melt- 
ing snow  dripping  from  his  ragged  coat- 
tails  and  forming  pools  about  his  broken 
shoes.  In  one  hand  he  held  a  mangy  cap, 
in  the  other  a  scrap  of  paper. 

"  Evenin',  boss,"  he  began  meekly. 
"  Fse  done  brung  yer  trunk,  en  it  sholy 
was  a  push  up  dis  yer  hill,  thoo  de  snow, 
en  I  hopes  you'se  gwine  be  kin'  'nuff  ter 
gib  de  ole  man  a  extry  quarter,  boss;  I 
sholy  does." 

But  neither  Mr.  nor  Mrs.  P.  were  pay- 
ing particular  attention  to  the  old  man's 
plea,  being  lost  in  contemplation  of  the 
thing  he  had  brought  into  their  midst. 

Few  objects  employed  by  civilized  man 
possess  greater  capacity  for  expression 
than  an  old  trunk.  This  one  was  particu- 
larly rich  in  suggestions.  In  its  palmiest 
days  it  had  been  a  trunk  of  mean  estate ; 
now  its  condition  was  repulsively  squalid, 
its  presence  in  this  artistic  if  modest 
establishment  a  positive  affront.  Yet  a 
feeling  of  relief  mingled  with  the  disgust 
its  appearance  excited,  for  by  no  possi- 
bility could  this  distinctly  plebeian  object 
be  associated  with  the  patrician  Aunt 
Culpepper.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pendergast 
breathed  again. 

"  There's  some  mistake,"  said  Mr. 
Pendergast  and  breathed  again. 

"  There's  some  mistake,"  said  Mr.  Pen- 
dergast finally.  "  That  thing  doesn't 
belong  here.     Take  it  away." 

"  Why,  boss,"  stammered  the  old  man, 
holding  out  the  scrap  of  paper.  "  Da's 
de  'rections  whah  de  man  what  gim  me 
de  check  done  gim  me.  I  got  a  p'lice- 
man  back  da  on  Seben  street  to  read  'em 
off  ter  me,  and'  agin  on  Fourteen'  street, 
en  he  showed  me  de  way  hyar,  boss. 
'Deed  he  did — I  reckon  it's  all  right. 
Mebbe  some  o'  yer  folks  is  comin',  whah 
ye  ain't  'spectin'." 

Mr.     Pendergast    gingerly    took    the 


grimy  paper  from  the  man  and  held  it  to 
the  light.  His  wife  peeped  curiously 
over  his  shoulder. 

"  Why,  it  is  your  name  and  address. 
Joseph,  sure  enough !  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  1  done  tole  ye  so,  boss,"  said  the  old 
darky  in  an  injured  tone. 

"  And,  Joseph — the  handwriting " 

timidly  began  Mrs.  Pendergast. 

"Oh,  don't  be  idiotic,  Elaine!"  said 
Mr.  Pendergast.  Then,  with  a  suspicious 
glance,  "  Say,  uncle,  who  gave  you  this 
address '  " 

"  De  gen'man  whah  gim  me  de  check 
en  de  money,  boss." 

"And  where  was  it?" 

Then,  seeing  that  the  old  man  began 
to  look  scared,  he  added  less  sharply : 
"  Come  now,  uncle,  tell  a  straight  story, 
and  let's  see  if  we  can  find  out  where  the 
mistake  is." 

"  Well,  boss,"  began  the  old  man,  "  [ 
was  a  stannin'  on  Seben'  street  wid  ma 
push-cyart,  'bout  six  o'clock,  I  reckon,  en 
up  comes  a  man " 

"  Colored  or  white?  "  interrupted  Mr. 
Pendergast. 

"  A  kin'er  ginger-colored  man  wid 
specs  on,  en  he  gim  me  a  check  en  up  en 
tole  me  ter  go  ter  de  B.  en  O.  station  en 
git  a  trunk  en  take  it  to  de  place  writ  on 
dat  yer  paper.  En  I  did  prezackly  whah 
he  tole  me ;  but  ef  I'd  a  'spishioned  'twas 
dat  fur,  en  mos'  de  way  up  hill,  I  wouldn't 
a  done  it  fur  no  quarter ;  en  I  sholy  does 
hope  youse  gwine  gim  me  one  yo'self, 
boss !  It  sholy  was  hard  on  de  ole  man," 
he  added  beseechingly. 

"  But  it's  a  mistake.  I  tell  you,  uncle. 
The  trunk  doesn't  belong  here.  There 
must  be  some  other  man  of  my  name  in 
the  city." 

"  But  de  number  o'  de  house  is  writ  on 
de  paper,  boss,"  persisted  the  old  man. 

"  So  it  is!  "  admitted  Mr.  Pendergast. 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Mr.  Pender- 
gast felt  his  arm  seized  in  a  convulsive 
grasp. 

"  Joseph  !  Joseph  !  "  came  in  an  awful 
whisper  from  his  wife.  "  You  remember 
that  dreadful  trunk  mystery  in  The  Yel- 
low Journal  last  winter!  " 

"  Nonsense !  "  said  Mr.  Pendergast. 
the  while  a  curious  creeping  sensation 
made  itself  felt  in  his  spinal  column. 
"Don't  be  silly!  Here,  man!"  he  said 
sternly    to    the    bewildered    old    darky. 
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"  This  trunk  doesn't  belong  to  any  one  in 
this  house.  Take  it  away  from  here, 
quick." 

"  But  whah'll  I  take  it  to,  boss?" 

"  Back  where  you  got  it — or  to  the 
dump — any  old  place.  Or  keep  it  your- 
self. I  don't  care  what  you  do  with  the 
confounded  thing,  so  you  get  it  out  of 
here.  Here's  a  quarter  for  you.  Come, 
out  with  it,  quick !  " 

At  this  juncture  attention  was  drawn 
to  Matildy,  who  until  now  had  been  a 
mute  but  curious  spectator  of  the  scene. 
With  rolling  eyes  and  ashen  cheeks  she 
stood  pointing  at  the  spot  where  the 
trunk  was  standing.  With  one  accord  all 
eyes  followed  hers,  to  where  from  be- 
neath the  trunk  a  crimson  stream  was 
making  its  slow  way  across  the  floor. 

There  was  an  instant  of  horrified  si- 
lence. Then:  "  I  knew  it!  I  knew  it!" 
shrieked  Mrs.  Pendergast  flinging  her 
arms  about  her  husband.  "  My  poor, 
poor  Joseph !  " 

Matildy,  with  a  blood-curdling  groan, 
fled  to  the  kitchen,  where  she  locked  her- 
self in  and  began  praying  violently. 

The  old  darky,  with  chattering  jaws, 
stood  riveted  to  the  spot. 

As  for  Mr.  Pendergast,  after  his  first 
exclamation,  which  it  would  hardly  be 
proper  to  reproduce  here,  he  found  that 
his  hands  were  full  in  more  senses  than 
one. 

It  was  a  moment  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Something — indeed,  several  things — 
must  be  done,  and  promptly.  What  they 
were  to  be  was  another  question.  A 
score  of  suggestions  rapidly  succeeded 
each  other  in  his  perturbed  brain.  Mean- 
time he  was  trying,  without  much  success, 
to  reassure  his  panic-stricken  wife,  who 
continued  to  cling  to  him  convulsively, 
uttering  heartrending  cries  and  disjointed 
exclamations. 

"  /  knew  something  awful  was  going  to 
happen  the  moment  I  laid  eyes  on  that 
dreadful  thing!"  she  moaned.  "And  to 
think  of  any  one  choosing  you  to  fasten 
the  evidence  of  this  awful  crime  upon ! 
My  poor,  poor  Joseph  !  But,  never  mind, 
dear!  I'll  stand  by  you  to  the  end!  If 
all  the  world  deserts  you,  /  never  will !  " 

Mr.  Pendergast  was  beside  himself. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,    Elaine,    do    be 

quiet !  "  he  begged.    "  I  can't  do  a  thing 

as  long  as  you  cling  to  me  and  go  on  so. 

Hold  on !  "  he  shouted  as  the  negro  be- 


gan fumbling  at  the  door-knob.     "  Stop 
where  you  are !  " 

"  l's  jes'  gwine  fur  to  git  a  p'liceman, 
boss !  "  chattered  the  old  man. 

"  Don't  you  move  a  step  until  I  tell  you 
to,"  said  Mr.  Pendergast,  sternly.  Then 
in  desperate  tones : 

"  See  here,  Elaine,  you'll  have  to  let  go 
of  me  and  stop  screaming.  Come,  do  be 
sensible,  there's  a  dear  girl !  So !  Just 
lie  there,"  he  added,  unlocking  her  arms 
from  his  neck,  and  placing  her  on  a 
couch  in  the  hall,  "  while  I  see  to  this 
man.    Here,  you  come  with  me,  sir !  " 

And,  feeling  that  he  was  at  last  acquir- 
ing a  mastery  over  the  situation,  Mr.  Pen- 
dergast seized  the  shaking  negro's 
arm  and  led  him  unresisting  to  the  but- 
ler's pantry,  where  he  locked  him  safely 
in. 

"  Here,  you,  Matildy,  come  out  of 
there,"  he  then  shouted  through  the 
kitchen  door.  "  You  must  run  quick  for 
an  officer." 

"Who,  me?"  wailed  Matildy  from 
within.  "  Naw,  indeedy,  Mr.  Pen'ergas' ! 
I  ain't  gwin  thoo  no  hall  ter  git  no  orfi- 
cer!" 

"  You  can  go  out  the  back  way,  then, 
you  confounded  idiot,"  shouted  Mr.  Pen- 
dergast.    "  Go  on,  I  tell  you,  quick!  " 

"  Oh,  Lawd,  Mister  Pen'ergas',  please 
don'  sen'  me!  I'se  dat  skeered  I  cayn't 
walk  a  step,  'deed  en  'deed  I  cayn't !  " 
pleaded  the  woman. 

Mr.  Pendergast  was  in  despair,  ren- 
dered all  the  more  intense  by  renewed 
cries  from  his  wife,  who  continued  to  be- 
moan him  as  one  already  convicted  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree. 

"All  right,  then,"  said  Mr.  Pendergast, 
on  reflection ;  "  come  and  stay  with  Mrs. 
Pendergast  while  /  go  for  an  officer !  " 

"  Oh,  Joseph,  you  aren't  going  to  leave 
me  alone  in  the  house  with  that  awful 
thing!"  promptly  interposed  his  wife. 
"  I  shall  certainly  die  or  go  mad  if  you 
do!" 

Renewed  hysterics  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Pendergast.  Renewed  groans  on  the 
part  of  Matildy. 

"  Matildy,  if  you  don't  come  out  here 
instantly,"  shouted  Mr.  Pendergast  in 
desperation,  "  I'll — I'll  break  open  this 
door  and  lock  you  into  the  pantry  with 
the  man  and  the  trunk,  too!  Do  you 
hear?" 

Thereupon   the   door   was   reluctantly 
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opened  and  the    hapless    Matildy    trem- 
blingly emerged. 

Having  by  this  time  reached — and 
passed — the  limits  of  masculine  consider- 
ation for  feminine  sensibility,  Mr.  Pen- 
dergast  picked  up  the  limp  form  of  his 
wife,  bore  it  into  the  library  and  deposit- 
ed it  on  a  couch,  thrust  Matildy  into  the 
room  after  her  and,  deaf  to  their  united 
pleadings,  returned  to  the  hall.  There  he 
seized  his  hat  and  a  police  whistle. that 
he  had  laughingly  presented  to  his  wife 
soon  after  their  removal  to  this  quiet 
suburb  and  with  a  shrinking  glance  at 
the  red  stream  which  had  now  broadened 
into  a  dreadful  pool,  rushed  into  the 
street.  For  a  moment  he  stood  looking 
about  him  in  hopes  to  discover  some 
chance  pedestrian  whose  aid  he  might 
claim,  but  not  a  human  form  was  in  sight. 
Nor  were  there  any  neighbors  within  rea- 
sonable distance,  and  Mr.  Pendergast 
therefore  made  his  way  as  hastily  as  pos- 
sible through  the  blinding  snow  toward 
the  main  street. 

During  the  five  minutes'  walk  his  mind 
swiftly  reviewed  the  situation.  He  was 
not  an  imaginative  man,  nor  one  easily 
upset,  but  the  thought  of  what  that  trunk 
might  and  undoubtedly  did  contain 
caused  cold  drops  to  start  from  his  brow. 
It  looked  as  if  one  of  those  terrible  crimes 
that  every  now  and  then  startle  the  com- 
munity had  again  been  committed,  but 
why  he,  a  quiet,  law-abiding  citizen, 
should  have  been  selected  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  a  quarter  of  a  million  people,  to 
be  made  a  sharer  in  any  degree  whatever 
in  the  notoriety  attached  to  such  a  crime 
passed  his  comprehension. 

He  could  only  conjecture  that  his  name 
had  been  chosen  from  the  city  directory 
on  account  of  his  residence  being  at  a 
distance  from  the  center  of  things,  thus 
giving  the  malefactors  time  to  escape 
from  justice.  No  doubt  the  ginger-col- 
ored man  with  the  glasses  was  the  chief 
criminal,  and  was  by  this  time  miles  away 
from  the  city.  Of  course  there  would  be 
no  great  difficulty,  Mr.  Pendergast  felt, 
in  proving  his  own  innocence,  but  mean- 
time it  was  immensely  annoying,  and  be- 
sides the  prominence  into  which  his 
modest  name  would  be  dragged  he 
dreaded  the  consequences  to  Mrs.  Pen- 
dergast. The  situation  was  nothing  less 
than  terrible. 

Hastening  his  footsteps,  Mr.  Pender- 


gast finally  reached  the  corner  where  his 
street  joined  the  thoroughfare,  and  blew 
a  shrill  blast  on  his  whistle.  To  his  in- 
tense relief  there  was  an  almost  imme- 
diate response,  and  the  unusual  circum- 
stance of  not  one,  but  two,  policemen 
being  on  hand  when  wanted  made  itself 
manifest  as  their  burly  forms  loomed 
through  the  intervening  veil  of  snow  and 
hurried  toward  him. 

Mr.  Pendergast  lost  no  time  in  narrat- 
ing what  had  taken  place  as  the  three 
hastened  toward  his  residence. 

"  I  saw  the  nigger  with  his  push-cart, 
myself,"  said  one  of  the  officers,  "  and 
read  the  address  off  for  him,  sure  enough, 
just  as  he  told  you.  You've  got  the  old 
man  all  right,  you  say?  " 

"  Locked  in  the  butler's  pantry,"  said 
Mr.  Pendergast. 

Entering  the  hall,  the  two  officers 
scanned  the  trunk  with  professional  keen- 
ness. 

"  Blood,  sure  enough !  "  said  one  of 
them,  stooping  over  the  gory  pool  a  mo- 
ment. 

He  straightened  his  ponderous  figure 
and  eyed,  first  his  colleague,  then  Mr. 
Pendergast.  his  expressionless  counte- 
nance quite  unmoved. 

"  Consid'ble  heavy  for  its  size,"  said 
the  other  officer,  hoisting  the  trunk  by 
one  handle.  He  was  a  keen-eyed  man 
with  a  face  whose  normal  look  was  one 
of  humor.  Even  now  he  seemed  incapa- 
ble of  viewing  the  situation  with  proper 
seriousness.  His  twinkling  eyes  darted 
from  one  face  to  the  other  and  thence  to 
every  object  within  sight,  almost  merrily, 
before  meeting  the  stolid  gaze  of  his  col- 
league. 

Meantime  Mrs.  Pendergast,  whose 
curiosity  got  the  better  of  her  nerves, 
came  out  of  the  library,  followed  closely 
by  Matildy. 

"  Isn't  it  awful?"  she  remarked,  tear- 
fully. 

The  officers  of  the  law  looked  at  her. 
Number  One  with  a  non-committal  stare, 
Number  Two  with  a  reassuring  grin. 

Then  they  looked  at  each  other  again. 
"  We'll  have  to  take  him  in  charge,  I 
reckon,  eh?  "  said  Number  One. 

"  I  reckon  we  will !  "  said  the  other. 

With  a  shriek  Mrs.  Pendergast  again 
flung  her  arms  about  her  husband's  neck. 
"  I  knew  it !  I  knew  it !  "  she  sobbed. 
"  My  poor  Joseph  !  " 
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"  Oh,  no,  ma'am,"  Officer  Number  Two 
hastily  put  in.  "  It's  the  old  fellow  as 
brought  the  trunk  that  we  want.  Don't 
worry  yourself,  ma'am!  Your  husband 
is  all  right." 

*'  I  wish  you  wouldn't  act  so — so  silly, 
Elaine,"  said  Mr.  Pendergast  in  a  nerv- 
ous aside.  "  Do  try  to  calm  down  a  lit- 
tle. I'm  in  no  clanger.  Come,  sit  down 
there  while  1  get  the  old  man." 

Mrs.  Pendergast,  controlling  her  emo- 
tion in  a  measure,  sank  upon  the  couch. 
Mr.  Pendergast,  accompanied  by  the  big 
officer,  proceeded  to  unlock  the  pantry 
door,  and  the  abject  figure  of  the  wretch- 
ed old  darky  wabbled  painfully  into  the 
hall. 

"  That's  him,"  said  Officer  Number 
Two  curtly. 

"  I'se  innercent,  gen 'men !  "  quavered 
the  old  man.  "  I'se  ez  innercent  ez  Ba- 
laam's ass  !  I  was  a-stannin'  da  on  Seben 
street  wid  ma  push-cyart  wenn  up  comes 
a  ginger-colored  man  wid  specs "   * 

"  Nevermind,  old  man,"  broke  in  Num- 
ber Two,  with  a  grin.  "  You  needn't  be 
scared.  Nobody  won't  do  nothing  to  you. 
You'll  only  be  held  as  witness.  It's  the 
ginger-colored  man  wefll  be  wanting,  I 
reckon." 

"  Thank  ye,  boss  !  "  faltered  the  old 
darky. 

The  keen-eyed  man  stooped  again  over 
the  gory  pool  and  seemed  to  study  it 
closely.  Mrs.  Pendergast,  who  had 
joined  the  group,  closed  her  eyes  with  a 
sickening  shudder  as  the  officer,  after  a 
moment,  dipped  his  finger  into  the  pool, 
brought  it  to  his  nose,  and  then — incon- 
ceivable horror — to  his  tongue ! 

"  Say,  Prouty,"  he  exclaimed,  straight- 
ening himself  up  suddenly,  "  s'pose  we 
take  a  look  at  what's  inside  the  trunk, 
hey?" 

He  spoke  excitedly,  his  face  crimson, 
his  body  shaking  as  with  some  suppressed 
emotion. 

"  Wall,  I  don't  know "  began  the 

big  officer  doubtfully. 

"  Oh,  that'll  be  all' right,  Prouty,"  hast- 
ily interposed  the  other,  giving  him  a 
nudge,  "  I'll  take  the  responsibility. 
Say,  you,"  addressing  the  colored  wom- 
an,    "git  a  hatchet  or  something." 

"  Mebbe  the  lady  had  better  retire," 
suggested  the  large  officer  solemnly. 

"  No."  said  Mrs.  Pendergast,  firmly. 
"  I  prefer  to  remain  with  my  husband." 


-"  protested  Mr. 


"  But  Elaine,  dear- 
Pendergast. 

"  Joseph,  I  will  stay,"  said  the  wife  he- 
roically, putting  her  trembling  hand 
through  his  arm.  "At  such  a  time  as 
this  my  place  is  at  your  side !  " 

"Oh,  Lord!"  reflected  Mr.  Pender- 
gast. Then,  aloud,  "  Get  the  hatchet, 
Matildy!" 

The  woman  obeyed ;  Officer  Number 
Two  seized  the  weapon,  the  ramshackle 
lock  yielded  without  much  effort,  and  the 
lid  of  the  trunk  was  raised,  revealing  a 
ghastly  sight — a  confused  mass  of  femi- 
nine apparel  soaked  and  steeped  in  the 
same  awful  crimson  fluid  that  stained  the 
floor. 

There  was  a  simultaneous  outcry.  Mrs. 
Pendergast  after  one  shuddering  glance, 
buried  her  face  on  her  husband's  shoulder 
again.  The  rest  of  the  group  stared  in 
horrified  amazement  at  the  man  who  had 
opened  the  trunk.     Had  he  gone  mad  ? 

With  a  laugh  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, had  a  truly  awful  sound,  he  was 
recklessly  overhauling  the  contents  of  the 
trunk. 

"  Of  all  the  fakes,"  he  roared,  pulling 
about  the  ensangined  garments,  "  if  this 
ain't  about  the  jolliest  I  ever  come  across ! 
Look,  Prouty !  Look,  Mr.  Pendergast !  " 

Still  laughing,  he  held  out  his  reeking 
hands  filled  with  some  thick  crimson 
substance. 

"  Don't  you  see?  "  he  shouted,  between 
bursts  of  laughter.  "  It's — oh,  Lord, 
it's  too  good  !  It's — it's — damson  pre- 
serves!" 

And  it  was  damson  preserves — the  bot- 
tom of  the  trunk  was  full  of  it,  mingled 
with  fragments  of  broken  jars. 

It  was  some  time  before  order  was  re- 
stored. 

"  But  there's  one  thing  to  be  cleared 
up  yet,"  said  Mr.  Pendergast,  finally. 
"  How  on  earth  did  he  get  my  address?  " 

"  That's  so,"  said  the  big  officer,  look- 
ing puzzled. 

"  Say,  Prouty,  let  me  see  that  paper 
agin,"  said  Officer  Number  Two.  "  By 
George !  "  he  cried,  after  examining  it  a 
moment,  "  if  here  ain't  another  address 
on  the  other  side  !  J-e-n — Jenny,  J-a — 
Jackson.  That's  it,  Jenny  Jackson,  twen- 
ty-five hundred  and  nine  Eleventh  street. 
There  you  are !  We've  been  lookin'  at 
the  wrong  side  of  the  paper  all  the  time, 
see?" 
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"Wall,  Lavvd!"  said  the  old  darky, 
who  since  the  denouement  had  miracu- 
lously revived.  "  I  'member  now  de  man 
whan  gim  me  de  check  did  say  somp'in 
'bout  'Leven  street,  en  Jackson,  sho' 
miff!" 

"Well,  by  Jove!"  cried  Mr.  Pender- 
gast, "  I  begin  to  understand  the  whole 
thing  now !  The  ginger-colored  man  is 
my  barber!  We  were  needing  a  laun- 
dress, and  I  asked  him  to  send  me  one, 
and  gave  him  my  name  and  address.  He 
wrote  the  address  for  the  push-cart  man 
on  the  back  of  the  same  scrap  of  paper. 
There's  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell !  " 

"  It  certainly  is  one  on  you,  sir!  "  re- 
marked Officer  Number  Two  jocularly. 

There  was  a  general  laugh  in  which 
Mr.  Pendergast  rather  sheepishly  joined. 

The  old  man.  happier  for  a  comforting 
dram  and  a  crisp  bit  of  legal  tender,  to 


which  his  pocket  had  long  been  a 
stranger,  was  sent  off  with  the  unfortu- 
nate trunk,  and  the  officers  were  invited 
into  the  dining  room  to  partake  of  Mr. 
Pendergast's  hospitality,  after  which  they 
departed  in  high  good  humor,  leaving  the 
Pendergast  household  to  settle  down  to 
its  accustomed  tranquillity. 

*  *  *         '  *  * 

"  Joseph,  dear !  " 

Mr.  Pendergast,  snatched  from  the  on- 
coming wave  of  slumber,  muttered  a 
sleepy  "  What!  " 

"  You  know,  dear,  when  I  tried  to  say 
something,  and  you  told  me  not  to  be  so 
idiotic " 

"Well,  what  of  it?" 

"  I — I  was  going  to  say  that — that  I 
thought  that  handwriting  looked  like 
yours  all  the  time !  " 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Planning  the  Art  Side  of  an   Exposition 


By  Sophia  Antoinette  Walker. 


AN  agreeable  presentiment  of  results 
at  Buffalo  pervades  studio  talk  as 
artists  gather  in  their  winter 
haunts.  They  say  the  directors  of  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  wanted  it 
beautiful,  began  about  it  in  time,  took  ad- 
vice, selected  the  right  men,  and  did 
other  unusual  and  righteous  things.  A 
glimpse  into  the  studios  of  two  of  the  art 
directors  who  give  a  year's  time  to  the 
work  reveals  the  synthetic  and  intelligent 
methods  foreshadowing  an  artistic  re- 
sult only  equaled  in  breadth  and  unity  by 
the  World's  Fair  of  '93. 

To  review  briefly  what  we  have  all 
read,  a  committee  of  seven  architects  have 
the  buildings  in  hand,  while  one  of  them, 
Mr.  Carrere  (Carrere  &  Hastings),  un- 
dertakes the  planning  of  the  grounds. 
While  the  authorities  of  the  Paris  Ex- 
position were  obliged  to  leave  their 
esplanades  as  flat  as  a  tennis  court,  Mr. 
Carrere  has  combined  artificial  lakes, 
winding  drives,  a  monumental  bridge, 
terraced  fountains,  sunken  gardens,  a 
tire  bordered  water  way  by  which  one 
may  go  all  around  the  Exposition,  a 
stadium  or  propyleum :  and.  of  course, 
a  midway,  and  minor  red-roofed  build- 
ings set  in  shrubbery  by  the  lakes.       A 


magnificent  coup  d'ecil  has  been  arranged 
in  the  axis  of  the  grounds ;  from  a  bridge 
two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  span,  with 
lofty  piers  crowned  by  equestrian  groups, 
the  eye  passes  across  this  diversity  of 
plaza,  garden  and  fountain  to  the  elec- 
tric tower,  a  hundred  feet  higher  than 
that  of  Madison  Square  Garden,  sur- 
mounted by  a  figure  of  "  Light "  twen- 
ty-five feet  high  and  flanked  by  colon- 
nades. 

The  basins,  terraces  and  sculptures 
between  suggest  the  Grandes  Eaux  of 
Versailles,  and  with  the  power  of  Niag- 
ara at  command  the  electric  effects  will 
be  unequaled.  Indeed,  electricity  and 
Niagara — the  evolution  of  man  until  he 
is  in  position  to  control  such  forces — 
are  the  dominant  thoughts  of  the  color 
decoration  and  sculpture.  There  is  pro- 
gressive advance  from  the  strong,  prim- 
itive coloring  of  buildings  nearer  the  en- 
trance to  the  delicate  white,  green  and 
gold  of  the  exquisite  tower  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Howard  (Howard  &  Cauldwell)  :  and 
from  the  "  Fountain  of  Kronos "  and 
"  The  Savage  Age,"  by  Mr.  Boyle,  to  the 
monumental  fountain.  "  The  Genius  of 
Man."  by  Mr.  Paul  H.  Bartlett.  and  Mr. 
Adams's  "  God  of  Light  "  on  the  bights 
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of  the  great  tower.  The  unity  of  this 
plan  is  due  to  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  C. 
Y.  Turner,  director  of  color,  whose  ap- 
pointment was  suggested  by  the  Society 
of  Mural  Painters  at  the  request  of  the 
Exposition  authorities,  and  Mr.  Karl  Bit- 
ter, appointed  director  of  sculpture  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Sculpture  Society,  both 
of  them  in  close  touch  with  the  architects  ; 
the  evolutionary  idea  being  the  sugges- 
tion of  Mr.  Bitter,  it  is  said. 

Whoever  passes  down  the  Hudson  or 
crosses   the    Forty-second    Street    Ferry 


MODELING   A   TOWER    FOR    THE     ISUFFALO 
EXPOSITION. 

has  seen  a  round-towered,  crenellated 
castle  crowning  the  Palisades,  and  any 
one  who  climbs  to  it  up  the  face  of  the 
crag  rejoices  that  the  most  fecund  dec- 
orator in  American  sculpture,  an  Ameri- 
can with  a  decided  German  burr,  is  in 
possession;  the  Mr.  Bitter  who  has  be- 
come, for  the  time  being,  the  Macy  of 
Sculpture,  as  he  laughingly  says.  It  was 
he  who  arranged  the  subjects  for  the 
three  hundred  pieces  of  sculpture — tho 
it  was  a  committee  of  the  society  which 
assigned  the  subjects  to  the  men — and  it 
is  his  talent  for  organization  which  makes 
the  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  go  near- 


ly as  far  as  the  million  spent  at  Chicago. 
In  1893  each  sculptor  had  hired  a  big 
studio  in  which  to  enlarge  his  own  model ; 
now  all  the  models  are  put  into  staff  un- 
der Mr.  Bitter's  supervision  by  the  aid 
of  a  most  ingenious  and  simple  "  pointing 
machine,"  recently  invented  by  a  young 
American.  It  is  used  while  the  wooden 
frame  work  of  the  colossus  is  nailed  to- 
gether, and  then  round  nails  are  driven 
into  this  frame  where  the  pointer  indi- 
cates, so  that  they  shall  come  nearly  to 
the  epidermis  of  the  finished  statue.  The 
sculptor  then  cries  "  Plaster,"  and  the 
small  boy  runs  thither  with  a  shallow 
bowl  of  water  sprinkled  with  plaster  of 
paris.  Excelsior  is  swabbed  about  in 
this,  and  stuck  on  the  wooden  frame 
work,  keeping  well  below  the  surface 
suggested  by  the  nail  heads.  When  all 
is  gone  over  in  this  way,  and  the  lion,  for 
instance,  appears  in  a  sheep's  clothing 
of  whitened  excelsior,  with  nail  heads 
sticking  out  of  all  the  important  points  of 
his  anatomy,  he  is  taken  off  the  pointing 
machine  and  given  over  to  one  who 
works  free  hand  from  the  model,  throw- 
ing on  great  masses  of  plaster  with  a  big 
knife,  modeling,  hatcheling,  chiseling  it 
to  the  finer  shape  while  still  damp,  final- 
ly painting  it  with  a  smooth  coating  of 
plaster.  Thus  are  pigmy  models  a  yard 
high  translated  into  colossi. 

The  models  themselves  show  anew  that 
our  School  of  Sculptors  is  efficient  and 
numerous  and  keenly  alive  to  the  great 
opportunities  offered  to  treat  ideal  sub- 
jects in  a  large  way.  Three  of  the  great- 
est sculptors,  Mr.  St.  Gaudens,  Mr.  Mc- 
Monnies  and  Mr.  D.  C.  French,  will  be 
represented  only  by  work  done  for  other 
occasions ;  the  two  first  on  account  of  ill- 
ness, the  third  because  of  his  absence 
abroad  to  attend  the  unveiling  of  his 
magnificent  bronze  equestrian  "  Wash- 
ington "  at  the  Place  d'Jena,  at  Paris. 
(Do  we  not  recall  how,  when,  by  French 
usage,  he  was  ignored  at  the  ceremony, 
the  American  girl-art-students  shouted 
his  name  and  would  not  be  appeased  un- 
til he  came  forward  and  bowed  acknowl- 
edgment?) The  plaster  of  this  statue, 
of  which  we  were  allowed  to  see  the  tail 
before  the  United  States  pavilion  and  the 
nose  from  the  Seine  boats,  will  find  more 
hospitable  placing  at  Buffalo.  Messrs. 
Bartlett,  Barnard,  Bitter,  Niehaus,  Mar- 
tiny,    Graflev,    Adams    and    a    score   of 
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others  insure  the  excellence  of  the  special 
work. 

In  Mr.  C.  Y.  Turner's  studio  a  force 
has  been  busy  all  summer  making  detail 
drawings,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in 
number,  from  the  architects'  exteriors, 
lavishing  color  especially  about  the  door- 
ways and  leading  the  color  scheme  up, 
with   the   green   of   Niagara  always  the 


the  tower,  also  shown  in  our  illustra- 
tions, may  well  claim  to  be  the  clou  of 
the  architectural  and  color  schemes,  as 
the  monumental  fountain,  the  "  Phcebus  " 
and  the  equestrian  groups  by  Mr.  Bitter 
on  the  bridge,  are  the  keys  of  the  sculp- 
tors' scheme. 

The  banners,  escutcheons,  devices  and 
flags  which  are  to  give  color  notes  in  the 


MINIATURE   MODELS   OF    EXPOSITION    BUILDINGS. 


dominant  note,  from  the  primitive  colors 
of  the  Ethnological  building  to  the  re- 
finements of  white,  green  and  gold  of  the 
Electric  Tower.  The  roofs  will  in  gen- 
eral be  corrugated  and  red,  some  of  them 
imitative  of  faience  tiling.  Miniature 
models  on  a  table  perhaps  twelve  feet 
square  arranged  as  seen  in  our  illustration, 
with  frizzy  green  trees  along  the  line  of 
the  encircling  canal,  are  used  to  test  the 
combined  effect.       The  larger  model  of 


generally  unpainted  interiors  are  under 
the  charge  of  Miss  A.  J.  Thorpe,  who  has 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Turner  for 
some  time  in  decorative  work. 

The  symmetry  and  breadth  of  the  gen- 
eral plan  in  architecture,  landscape  gar- 
dening, color  and  sculpture  point  to  a 
fraternal  forwarding  of  the  arts  such  as 
have  resulted  from  the  past  world's  fairs 
in  this  country,  and  the  onward  impulse 
will  hardly  be  less  than  theirs. 

New  York  City. 


The    All-Mother 

By  Minna  Irving. 


FRIENDS  may  forget  to  lift  the  latch, 
And  fickle  Fortune  jilt  thee,  too, 
Thy  handsome  lover  ride  away 
Some  morning  in  the  diamond  dew. 
But  still  upon  the  hawthorn  tree, 
The  coral  buds  will  blow  for  thee ! 

The  poison   from   a   serpent-tongue 
May  blight  thy  name  forevermore. 

But  still  thy  garden  will  extend 
As  kind  a  welcome  as  before. 

The  lilies  pure  will  still  uphold 

To  thy  sad  eyes  their  hearts  of  gold ! 


The  thievish  years  will  steal  thy  youth, 
Upon  thy  head  will  strew  their  snows. 

And  on  thy  rounded  throat  will  leave 
Their  finger-marks,  but  still  the  rose 

Will  lift  above  its  emerald  crest 

Its  fairest  blossom  for  thy  breast! 

Though  lone  and  friendless  thou  shouldst  die 

And  not  a  tear  upon  thee  fall, 
Nor  any  stone  protect  thy  dust, 

Yet  spring  would  weave  a  velvet  pall 
Of  thickest  moss,  and  o'er  it  strew 
The  little  violets  bright  with  dew. 


Oh,  Nature  !    great  all-mother  thou, — 

Thy  night  distils  as  rare  a  pearl 
To  deck  the  cripple's  single  rose, 
As  for  the  gardens  of  the  earl. 
Thou  hast  a  kiss  for  every  smart. 
A  balm  for  every  wounded  heart ! 

T  \i;k\  rows,  N.  V. 


Human    Nature. 


By  John  Swinton. 


I. 


IT  was  about  a  couple  of  hours  after 
midnight,  one  cold  December  night, 
when  I  left  the  editorial  quarters  of 
the  Times  (New  York),  wearied  with 
brain  work,  or,  let  me  say,  with  thinking, 
writing,  handling  "  copy,"  revising  gal- 
ley proofs,  and  looking  after  many 
things.  When  I  got  down  stairs,  on  the 
Nassau  Street  side  of  the  old  Times 
building,  I  saw  a  gang  of  six  or  eight 
ragged  and  chattering  urchins  sitting  at 
the  open  iron  grating  under  which  was 
the  subterranean  press  rooms  from 
which  arose  the  hot  steam  and  hot  air 
that  were  warming  up  the  shivering 
urchins,  whom  some  people  would  call 
"  brats." 

I  stood  at  the  door  for  a  minute  look- 
ing at  the  gang  which  the  gaslight  from 
below  brought  into  view. 

"Hallo!  fellows!"  I  cried. 

"  Hallo,  yerself !  "  was  the  squeaking 
reply. 

"  See  here,"  said  I,  after  a  few  mo- 
ments, speaking  in  a  lower  tone,  and 
fumbling  in  my  pocket.  "  See  here,  I've 
got  some  money  to  give  away !  " 

"  Give  it  to  me,"  yelled  two  or  three  of 
the  urchins  at  once,  as  they  sprang  up. 

"  No  ye  don't,  mister !  "  cried  one  of 
the  others,  as  he  shook  his  fist  in  the  faces 
of  those  who  had  first  made  outcry. 
"  Give  it  to  that  little  fellow  in  the  cor- 
ner; he  needs  it  bad." 

"  And  so  say  we  all  of  us,"  chirped 
the  gang. 

The  "  little  fellow  in  the  corner  "  rose 
from  the  hot  iron  grating  which  had 
warmed  his  bones.  He  was  black ;  he 
was  a  hunchback ;  his  face  was  gaunt ; 
he  grinned ;  he  was  in  tatters.  He  said 
his  name  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 

The  money  wasn't  much ;  he  got  it. 

'  Thank  ye,  boss !  "  he  lisped,  as  his 
eyes  glistened  on  that  wintry  night,  and 
as  the  whole  gang  laughed,  giggled  and 
chuckled,  happy  as  the  little  black  hunch- 
back who  had  now  got  out  of  the  corner. 

This  is  the  whole  of  my  story.  If  the 
reader  doesn't  see  what  it  signifies,  it  is 
not  told  for  him.  But  perhaps  there  are 
some  ragged  brats  who  have  more  true 
religion  in  them  than  some  fat  nabobs, 


"  Let's  go,  me  chums,"  said  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  and  the  gang  of  fellows  ran 
along  Park  Row  (I  watched  them)  till! 
they  got  to  that  famous  grub-shop  in  a 
cellar  where  they  "  don't  give  bread  with 
one  fish  ball,"  and  where  was  first  heard! 
that  memorable  order  from  a  hungry  cus- 
tomer to  a  waiter :  "  Pork  and  beans !' 
Gi'e  me  a  big  chunk  o'  pork  and  don't 
stop  to  count  yer  beans !  " 

I  shouldn't  wonder  if  my  gang  had  a 
great  time  there  for  a  half  hour  or  more,, 
and  then  took  a  snooze  somewhere. 

Well,  I  guess  that,  by  this  time,  all 
those  brats  are  up  among  the  angels  in 
the  skies,  for  they  all  looked  as  if  they 
ought  to  be  translated  at  once. 

II. 

My  next  story  may  be  less  satisfactory, 
for  it  shows  that  Human  Nature  has  two' 
sides. 

The  scene  of  it  is  in  Brooklyn,  some 
parts  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  are  in- 
fested by  roving  gangs  of  young  rap- 
scallions, who  take  a  Satanic  delight  in 
tantalizing  defenseless  pedestrians,  jeer- 
ing at  them,  bearding  them,  throwing 
mud  or  other  things  at  them,  running 
around  them,  knocking  off  their  hats,  or 
otherwise  subjecting  them  to  annoyance 
and  suffering.  No  well-governed  city 
would  let  such  rowdies  run  at  large,  but 
Brooklyn  lets  them. 

A  ricketty  old  man  was  slowly  wend- 
ing his  way  along  an  ice-clad  street  one 
night  last  winter,  when  a  gang  of  ten  or 
a  dozen  boys,  ranging  in  age  from  eight 
to  eighteen  years,  caught  sight  of  him. 
They  began  yelling  at  the  old  man  as  he 
plodded  along  the  block.  They  threw 
snowballs  at  him.  They  "  made  faces  " 
at  him,  as  they  ran  in  front  of  him, 
hooted  as  they  ran  behind  him,  and,  see- 
ing some  spoiled  refuse  in  the  gutter, 
flung  it  at  him. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  more  shameful 
conduct  or  more  depraved  young 
roughs  ? 

Mind  you,  I  was  told  these  facts  by 
the  old  man  himself. 

He  got  angry  at  his  tormentors ;  he 
railed  at  them ;  he  cursed  them ;  he  was 
"  hopping  mad  ;  "  he  called  for  help.  It 
was  all  in  vain, 
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Now  it  happened  that  the  old  man 
slipped  on  the  ice-clad  sidewalk ;  he  fell 
heavily ;  he  groaned ;  he  bled  in  the  face  ; 
he  tried  to  get  up,  fell  again,  groaned 
still  more,  lay  prone,  and  it  seemed  as 
tho  he  was  done  for. 

Presto,  change !  The  pitiful  sight 
touched  one  of  the  rapscallions,  and  an- 
other of  them,  and  all  of  them.  They 
gathered  around  him,  as  he  lay  prostrate, 
bent  beside  him,  spoke  softly  to  him,  shed 
tears  as  they  looked  at  him;  wiped  the 
blood  from  his  gashed  face ;  got  him  on 
to  his  feet,  treated  him  as  gently  as  if  he 
had  been  their  loved  father,  helped  him 
as  he  tottered  to  his  home,  accompanying 
him  all  the  way,  told  him  how  sorry  they 
were,  and  offered  to  do  anything  they 
could  for  him. 

This  was  the  last  of  that  gang  of  rap- 
scallions, who,  after  all,  as  it  would 
seem,  were  not  totally  depraved  or  ut- 
terly    lost.       The     gang    had     become 


ashamed  of  itself  at  the  sight  of  helpless- 
ness and  suffering.  It  broke  up.  And 
now,  as  I  was  told  by  the  old  man  him- 
self, whenever  a  former  member  of  the 
gang  sees  him  in  the  street,  he  treats  him 
with  the  utmost  respect. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  one  of 
these  members  is  yet  wholly  sanctified, 
for  even  the  Methodists  say  that  a  good 
while  is  needed  for  sanctification ;  but  I 
am  told  that  all  of  them  are  getting  along 
pretty  well,  and  that  one  of  them  is 
known  to  have  "  punched  the  head  "  of  a 
sinner  bigger  than  himself  whom  he  saw 
maltreating  an  old  beggar.  And  wasn't 
this  an  evidence  of  piety? 

But  I  cannot,  at  this  moment,  think  of 
any  neat  sentence  into  which  to  put  the 
moral  of  this  last  story.  Perhaps  one 
could  be  found  in  the  "  Institutes." 

"  So  long !  "  as  the  Bard  of  Pauma- 
nok  used  to  say. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  French  Naval  View  of  American  War  Ships. 

By  P.   A.    M.   LeBris. 

Second  in  Command  of  French  North  Atlantic  Squadron  and  Commandant  of  First  Class  Criiser  "Si 


I  HAVE  just  examined  the  latest  types 
of  the  American  battle  ships  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  American  naval 
officers,  and  am  highly  gratified  at  their 
mode  of  construction  and  their  arma- 
ment. T  have  visited  the  United  States 
several  times,  and  remember  the  class  of 
war  ships  such  as  the  "  Newark  "  and  the 
"  Charleston."  The  United  States  has 
certainly  made  great  progress  in  its  navy, 
yet  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  they 
have  not  reached  the  highest  point  in  ord- 
nance or  ammunition. 

The  smokeless  powder,  which  I  under- 
stand has  only  recently  been  adopted  by 
the  Washington  Government,  originated 
in  France.  There  is  not  a  vessel  in  our 
navy  which  does  not  utilize  it  entirely. 
The  explosive  known  as  melinite  was  in- 
vented in  France,  and  the  lyddite  which 
has  been  used  by  the  English  in  South 
Africa  recently  is  but  a  form  of  this  com- 
pound. 

I  have  examined  what  are  called  the  su- 
perimposed turrets  on  the  "  Kearsarge." 
They  form  a  revolution  in  naval  construc- 
tion, and  T  am  not  prepared  to  give  an 
opinion  as  to  their  merits  until  they  have 
been  tested  in  actual  warfare.      In  none 


of  our  ships  is  utilized  this  form  of  tur- 
ret construction  and  none  has  been 
planned  either  by  Great  Britain  or  the 
Continental  Governments,  as  far  as  I  am 
aware.  I  think  they  will  prefer  to  wait 
a  while  before  trying  this  form  of  con- 
struction. The  main  objection  which  I 
can  see  to  it  is  what  I  believe  has  already 
been  advanced  by  some  of  the  American 
naval  officers — a  shell  aimed  properly 
might  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  all  four 
guns  in  the  turret  under  certain  condi- 
tions, which  is  what  might  be  called  a 
very  great  risk. 

We  are  making  rapid  progress  in 
France  in  naval  construction,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  the  policy  of  the  Government  to 
keep  the  French  fleet  up  to  the  highest 
standard,  judging  by  the  plans  which 
have  been  prepared.  Within  six  years. 
or  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  my  own 
ship  has  been  built,  many  improvements 
have  been  carried  out  and  the  "  Suchet  " 
is  not  considered  among  our  "  modern  " 
war  ships.  We  are  using  electricity  more 
and  more  on  shipboard,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  make  our  ordnance  of  the  most  pow- 
erful caliber  which  can  be  used  with  ef- 
fect in  the  navy. 


LITERATURE. 


Cromwell  as    Seen  by  an    Eng- 
lishman and  an  American.* 

Except  in  some  minor  particulars 
these  volumes  tell  the  same  story.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  tells  it  more  as  a  story  in  a 
volume  which  will  have  great  attraction 
fo  the  general  reader.  He  is  perpetual- 
ly drawing  on  the  present  time  for  illus- 
trations, to  add  point,  vivacity  and  intel- 
ligibility to  the  life  he  is  writing. 

Mr.  Morley's  work  is  more  elaborate, 
done  with  more  of  the  carefulness  and 
sober  dignity  of  history.  It  enters  more 
deeply  into  the  problems  of  the  times  and 
the  special  difficulties  of  the  Common- 
wealth and  the  Protector.  Neither  of 
these  writers  remains  under  the  spell, once 
so  potent,  by  which  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don's History  dominated  the  whole  Crom- 
wellian  tradition.  Nor  are  they  wholly 
admirers  of  Carlyle,  or  imitators  of  Ma- 
caulay.  The  emancipation  from  evil  tra- 
dition which  one  of  these  historians  be- 
gan by  the  bold  brilliancy  of  his  strokes 
and  the  other  carried  on  by  the  meteoric 
splendor  of  his  genius  Mr.  S.  R.  Gard- 
iner completed  by  the  breadth  of  his 
learning  and  the  solidity  of  his  judgment 
in  his  three  volumes  on  the  "  Great  Civil 
War/'  and  a  fourth  on  "  Cromwell's 
Place  in  History,"  volumes  which  no  so- 
ber writer  on  Cromwell  would  venture 
to  neglect,  nor  differ  with  without  a  good 
deal  of  cautious  re-examination.  Mr. 
Morley's  volume  was  published  in  the 
Century  Magazine  and  the  other  in 
Scribncr's.  Both  are  splendidly  illus- 
trated, each  with  a  full  gallery  of  por- 
traits reproduced  from  originals  of  high 
interest  in  the  best  possible  way.  They 
add  much  to  the  value  and  attractive- 
ness of  the  volumes. 

The  personal  portrait  of  Cromwell,  as 
presented  by  the  two  authors,  is  very 
much  the  same  in  both.  He  was  gentle 
in  his  feelings,  quick  to  pity  and  inclin- 
ing to  the  gentler  view.  He  hated  war, 
and  was  sincerely  anxious  there  should 
be    none    between    Englishmen    and    the 

♦Oliver  Cromwell.  By  John  Morley,  M.  P.  The  Cen- 
tury Co.     pp    486.     $2.00. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     pp.  260.     $2.00. 


Scotch,  or  with  Holland.  He  preferred 
much  to  do  things  in  gentler  ways  by  the 
prevalence  of  moral  force,  which  he  said 
secured  broader,  deeper  and  more  dur- 
able results.  But  when  he  had  to  strike 
his  hand  was  heavy  and  his  blows  hard. 
He  was  patient,  and  widely  different 
from  Napoleon  in  this — that  he  was  ac- 
cessible to  counsel  and  never  suffered 
from  that  impatience  of  plain  truth  tell- 
ing which  is  the  besetting  infirmity  of 
men  intrusted  with  absolute  or  despotic 
power. 

Mr.  Morley  writes  that  "  It  is  hard 
to  resist  the  view  that  Cromwell's  revo- 
lution was  the  end  of  the  medieval  rather 
than  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era." 
He  shows  again  and  again  in  his  search- 
ing analysis  that  he  had  little  of  that 
faith  in  progress  which  "  became  the  in- 
spiration of  a  later  age."  In  the  same 
way  "  his  respect  for  public  opinion  .  .  . 
the  drawing  force  of  modern  govern- 
ment, was  strictly  limited."  He  was  not 
a  democrat  in  any  modern  sense,  as  this 
saying  of  his  will  show  (p.  224)  :  "  It  is 
the  general  good  of  the  kingdom  that 
we  ought  to  consult.  That's  the  ques- 
tion, what's  for  their  good,  not  what 
pleases  them." 

Still,  scattered  through  Mr.  Morley's 
pages  are  many  Cromwellian  sayings  of 
very  different  tenor,  as,  for  example,  this, 
which  Mr.  Morley  rightly  calls  the  root 
of  all  external  liberty.  "  It  will  be  found 
an  unjust  and  unwise  jealousy  to  deprive 
a  man  of  his  natural  liberty  upon  a  sup- 
position he  may  abuse  it."  And  again 
this,  which  contrasts  only  with  the  Clar- 
endon portrait  of  Cromwell  and  not  at  all 
with  Cromwell  as  we  study  him  in  Mr. 
Morley's  and  Mr.  Roosevelt's  chapters; 
"  What  we  get  in  a  free  way,  it  is  better 
than  twice  as  much  in  a  forced,  and  will 
be  more  truly  ours  and  our  posterity's." 

All  this  gives  some  color  to  the  quite 
different  view  taken  by  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
He  writes  (p.  6) ,  "  We  must  keep  ever  in 
mind  the  essentially  modern  character 
of  the  movement  if  we  are  to  appreciate 
its  true  significance.  Fundamentally,  it 
was  the  first  struggle  for  religious,  po- 
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litical  and  social  freedom  as  we  now  un- 
derstand the  term.  .  .  .  There  re- 
mained among  the  forces  of  reform 
much  of  what  belonged  to  previous  gen- 
erations. In  addition  to  the  modern  side 
there  was  a  medieval,  too.  Just  so  far 
as  this  medieval  element  obtained  the 
movement  failed.  All  there  was  of 
good  and  of  permanence  in  it  was  due  to 
the  new  elements." 

There  is  not  so  great  difference  be- 
tween these  two  authors  after  all.  Mr. 
Morley  gives  him  out  as  a  medieval  man 
compounded  with  large  modern  elements. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  will  have  it  that  he  is  a 
modern  man.  tho  in  his  make  up  many 
a  root  and  fiber  run  back  into  medieval 
times. 

This  difference  of  the  two  standpoints 
impresses  itself,  however,  in  the  books 
and,  as  is  intimated  above,  gives  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  chapters  a  vital  charm,  which 
is  not  at  all  possible  in  a  work  developed 
with  the  elaborate  fullness  and  thorough- 
ness of  Mr.  Morley 's.  No  baseless  apol- 
ogetics are  undertaken  by  either  author. 
Some  blots  have  to  remain,  the  working 
out  of  the  elementary  medievalism  that 
was  in  him  and  his  times,  says  Mr.  Mor- 
ley ;  the  survival  of  medieval  barbarism 
neither  he  nor  his  times  had  outgrown. 
The  reader  will  choose  between  when  he 
has  found  the  difference. 

In  both  authors  the  Puritan  character 
stands  out  towering  above  the  age  that 
gave  it  birth,  and  an  inspiration  and  an 
ideal  to  all  a?es  that  follow  after. 


Professor    Paine's    Trinitarian 
Evolution  * 

Professor  Paine  has  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  long  seclusion  of  a 
student  as  a  vigorous  and  well  equipped 
writer  on  theological  science.  As  Pro- 
fessor of  Church  History  at  Bangor  The- 
ological Seminary  for  some  thirty  years 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  quiet  and  care- 
ful study ;  until,  familiar  with  the  sources 
and  authorities,  he  now  steps  into  the 
arena  assured  that  he  can  speak  with 
authority.  This  is  his  first  serious  work 
for  the  public,  and  nearly  half  of  it  has 
appeared   already   in    The   New    World. 

I    History  01    nil    EVOLUTION  OF  TuiNITARIAN- 

ish  and  Its  Outcome  in  thb  Nbw  Christology.    By  Ltvi 

Leonard  Paine,     Houghton,  Mifflin  jjt  Qo.     $2.00, 


Rut  this  volume  carries  on  the  subject 
and  supplies  a  discussion  of  the  historical 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity, which  for  clarity  and  suggestive- 
ness  has  not  been  surpassed  for  many 
years  in  the  field  of  American  theology. 

The  radical  nature  of  Professor  Paine's 
conclusions  will  startle  the  reader.  Re- 
jecting John's  Gospel  as  unhistorical  and 
written  by  some  other  John  than  the 
Apostle,  and  also  the  prologs  to  Matthew 
and  Luke,  he  begins  with  Jesus,  the  son 
of  Joseph  and  Mary.  The  second  stage 
of  the  evolution  is  found  in  the  opening 
chapters  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  which 
are  called  "  later  additions  "  and  prod- 
ucts of  legend  historically  inconsistent 
with  the  rest  of  the  Gospel. 

This  is  the  position  when  Paul  enters 
and  the  third  stage  of  the  evolution  be- 
gins. The  first  two  are  distinctly  Pales- 
tinian, but  this  third,  which  is  intro- 
duced by  the  Epistles  of  Paul  and  He- 
brews, is  marked  by  the  intrusion  of 
Greek  thought.  Paul  had  a  Greek  train- 
ing and  was  acquainted  with  Greek  phil- 
osophic literature.  Whether  he  had  read 
Philo  or  not,  he  was  at  home  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  his  thought.  His  doctrine 
of  a  mediator  comes  from  Philo,  and 
thus,  with  Paul,  began  that  infusion  of 
Greek  thought  into  Christian  theology 
which  was  destined  to  change  its  whole 
character,  tho  it  still  left  Jesus  in  the  po- 
sition of  a  mediatorial  Messiah,  exalted 
above  men  and  angels,  "  not  clothed  with 
the  supreme  attributes  of  Deity,"  but 
placed  "  next  to  God  in  nature,  honor 
and  power."  In  other  words,  the  Apostle 
is  made  out  a  high  Arian,  which  would 
seem  to  be  the  author's  own  position. 

Passing  from  Paul  to  the  post-apos- 
tolic age,  Professor  Paine  comes  to  the 
historic  development  of  Trinitarianism. 
He  begins  with  Athanasius  and  Origen. 
and  carries  the  study  of  the  development 
of  the  doctrine  down  to  our  own  time. 

Professor  Paine  draws  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  the  Greek,  or  Athanasian. 
and  the  Latin,  or  Augustinian,  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity ;  and  here  he  takes  time  to 
show  the  serious  error  made  bv  Pro- 
fessor Allen  in  his  "  Continuity  of  Chris- 
tian Thought,"  who  has  quite  reversed 
their  positions,  and  has  been  followed  by 
Professor  Fiske  in  his  "  Through  Nature 
to  God,"  and  by  other  writers.  Clement, 
Origen  and  Athanasius  held  to  the  di- 
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vine  transcendence,  and  thus  to  a  com- 
pletely dualistic  apprehension  of  spirit 
and  matter.  They  were  Platonists,  and 
their  doctrine  of  the  Logos  was  based  on 
Platonic  dualism,  which  required  a 
Logos,  a  mediator  between  the  Creator 
and  the  created.  But  Augustine  came 
under  the  influence  of  Neo-Platonic  and 
Stoic  ideas,  including  philosophic  Mon- 
ism, and  so  divine  immanence.  To  be 
sure  Augustine  escaped  Pantheism,  the 
logical  outcome  of  Monism  and  im- 
manence, for  he  was  compelled,  as  a  be- 
liever in  the  Scriptures,  to  accept  the 
world  as  a  free  creation  of  God,  tho  not 
in  time,  instead  of  a  necessary  evolution 
of  the  divine  essence.  The  Augustin- 
ian  philosophy  prevailed  as  Greek  was 
forgotten,  and  in  New  England  theology 
there  has  been  a  growing  development  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  most  keenly 
and  shrewdly  analyzed.  The  Greek 
theology  had  preserved  the  distinct  and 
separate  personality  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  which  Augustine's  Monistic 
tendencies  led  him  virtually  to  identify. 
This  is  followed  by  Dr.  Hopkins,  who 
makes  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament 
the  whole  Trinity,  and  Jesus  the  same  as 
Jehovah,  while  the  three  persons  of  the 
Trinity,  like  Augustine,  he  refuses  to 
define.  He  denied  the  subordination  of 
Christ  and  yet  taught  his  eternal  gen- 
eration. Emmons  declared  eternal  gen- 
eration to  be  "  eternal  nonsense."  But 
we  cannot  follow  Professor  Paine  in  his 
discussion  of  the  speculations  of  Stuart, 
Harris,  Joseph  Cook,  etc.,  till  he  comes 
down  to  the  latest  school  of  pseudo-ortho- 
doxy which  goes  unto  wild  Monism  and 
I'atripassian  Sabellianism,  among  whose 
exponents  he  counts  Abbott,  Brooks, 
Gordon,  Strong,  Whiton  and  Bradford. 
The  latter  naif  of  the  book  is  given  to 
a  consideration  of  the  new  theological 
method  and  the  materials  for  the  new 
theology,  especially  in  the  direction  of 
Christology  and  Atonement.  He  di- 
vorces utterly  theology,  which  is  a 
science,  from  religion,  which  is  a  life.  He 
sees  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  vast 
revolution  in  our  ways  of  reaching  the- 
ological truth,  partly  from  the  methods 
of  science  and  partly  from  the  conclu- 
sions of  historical  and  biblical  criticism. 
He  differs  from  the  current  exponents 
of  a  new  theology  in  that  he  sees — and 
we  thank  him  for  the  keen  vision — that 


philosophical  Monism  must  end  in  Pan- 
theism, or  Materialism,  which  are  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  same  theory,  which  pos- 
tulates a  single  substance,  developing 
either  physically  or  spiritually.  If  there  be 
but  one  substance  it  must  be  either  matter 
evolving  mind,  or  mind  evolving  matter. 
So  the  new  theology  will  stay  the  tide  of 
Materialism,  and  also  combat  the  ma- 
terialistic notions  of  a  hereditary  taint  of 
human  nature,  and  the  Materialism  of 
much  eschatology.  It  will  sharply  dis- 
tinguish the  religious  act  of  faith  from 
the  intellectual  act  of  belief,  and  so  end 
the  conflict  between  religion  and  science. 

The  strength  of  this  book  is  in  its  his- 
torical method ;  and  this  makes  it  the 
more  difficult  to  criticise  its  dogmatic- 
conclusions,  where  dogma  and  history 
meet,  as  they  do  in  the  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture and  of  Christ.  But  we  owe  Pro- 
fessor Paine  unbounded  thanks  for  his 
courage.  He  blinks  nothing.  He  hides 
behind  no  cloud  of  rhetoric.  What  he 
means  he  says  right  out  quite  as  plainly 
as  Professor  Briggs.  He  nowhere  tries 
to  preserve  the  form  of  an  old  orthodoxy 
where  he  has  discarded  its  substance. 
And  he  is  absolutely  clear  in  his  own 
thinking,  and  when  he  has  wandered 
from  the  belief  of  the  old  creeds  he 
knows  it.  Here  he  is  the  true  son  of 
Emmons  or  Finney.  It  is  a  comfort  to 
read  one  who  hates  a  fog  of  words.  His 
differences  from  the  current  theology  of 
the  creeds  are  so  radical  as  to  be  start- 
ling. Christ  he  believes  to  be  the  nat- 
ural son  of  Joseph  and  Mary.  The 
prologs  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  he  regrets  as  later  and  mythical. 
John's  Gospel  is  for  him  not  history,  nor 
was  it  written  by  the  Apostle,  but  was  the 
product  of  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, when  Philonian  and  Plotinian  Neo- 
Platonian  were  invading  the  Church. 
John's  Gospel  shows  a  stronger  touch  of 
this  element  with  its  Logos  doctrine  than 
do  Paul's  Epistles,  which  indicate  it  es- 
pecially in  the  importance  they  give  to  a 
"  mediator,"  Philo's  word. 

With  the  old  theology  of  the  Trinity 
goes  the  old  Christology,  whether  it  be 
the  Anselmic  or  some  Governmental 
theory.  The  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
religious  leadership  of  Christ  take  the 
place  of  the  old  doctrines — Christ's  mis- 
sion is  the  expression  of  the  love,  not 
the  wrath  or  justice  of  God,  and  the  phi- 
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losophy  of  salvation  appears  in  the  par- 
able of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

tt  is  easy  to  arraign  this  volume,  and 
not  difficult  to  question  or  to  criticise  it 
on  various  points.  It  appears  to  us  that 
Professor  Paine  has  yielded,  on  the  date 
of  John's  Gospel,  more  than  historical 
criticism  requires.  It  is  another  kind  of 
criticism  that  asks,  p.  348,  whether 
"  such  a  transcendent  mystical  gospel 
could  have  been  written  by  one  of  the 
Galilean  fishermen  ;  "  and  how,  p.  364, 
"  the  Aramaic  '  unlearned  '  character  of 
John  can  be  made  to  fit  into  the  highly 
learned  Greek  philosophical  character 
of  a  Fourth  Gospel."  If  John  lived  to 
extreme  old  age  in  the  Greek  city  of 
Ephesus  (which  Paine  denies),  having 
been  ever  since  Paul  began  preaching 
under  the  influence  of  Greek  philosophy, 
we  see  no  reason  why  he  could  not  have 
absorbed  it  and  developed  into  the  mys- 
tical writer  of  the  Gospel.  But  as  to  the 
date  the  author  is  hardly  consistent.  On 
p.  9  the  Lewis  Syriac  version  of  the  in- 
troduction to  Matthew's  Gospel  is  put 
"  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,"  which  would  put  the  original 
text  earlier  still.  But  on  p.  17  John's 
Gospel  is  said  to  be  perhaps  earlier  than 
this  portion  of  Matthew,  which  must 
carry  it  back  very  nearly  or  quite  to  the 
traditional  date,  instead  of  being  (p. 
359)  probably  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.  Paul's  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  so  of  the  Trinity,  may 
have  been  indefinite,  as  is  stated  on  p. 
21,  but  the  Trinitarian  benediction  of  2 
Cor.  13:  14  (p.  22)  is  not  the  only  case 
in  which  he  recognizes  such  a  doctrine, 
as  in  Rom.  15  :  30,  "  I  beseech  you,  breth- 
ren, by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  the 
love  of  the  Spirit,  that  ye  strive  together 
with  me  in  your  prayers  to  God  for 
me ;  "  and  see  a  similiar  passage,  1  Cor. 
6: 11.  When  Professor  Paine  says,  p. 
273,  that  the  new  theology,  historical  and 
inductive,  in  its  doctrine  of  God,  "  starts 
with  a  concrete  personal  being,  an  in- 
tuition of  the  moral  consciousness,"  we 
question  whether  he  is  not  getting  as  far 
out  of  history  or  induction  as  does  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  Harris,  whom  he  criticises. 

What  we  value  the  book  for  is  its  at- 
tempt to  subordinate  the  deductive  to  the 
historical  method,  for  its  vigorous  at- 
tack on  the  current  Monistic  philosophy, 
and   its   distinction   between   credal   and 


spiritual  faith  as  Christian  tests.  But 
we  cannot  but  be  startled  at  its  easy  ac- 
ceptance of  high  Arianism,  its  rejection 
of  the  virgin  birth  of  our  Lord,  and  of 
half  the  miracles,  and  its  late  date  of 
John's  Gospel.  That  it  is  an  epochal 
book  we  will  not  say,  but  it  must  be  dealt 
with  in  all  future  discussions  of  the  sub- 
ject. 


War  and  Labor.  By  Michael  Ani- 
tebkozv.  (New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.  $5.00.)  This  book  is  a 
distinct  disappointment.  The  inter-re- 
lations of  war  and  labor  form  a  subject 
of  vast  interest  and  importance — a  theme 
on  which  there  might  well  be  made,  in 
this  day,  some  permanent  contribution  to 
the  world's  thought.  But  this  author, 
tho  he  requires  578  pages  to  give  his  mes- 
sage, has  furnished  little  that  bears  di- 
rectly on  his  subject.  On  each  of  num- 
berless statements  and  conclusions  ad- 
vanced the  reader  will  pertinently  make 
comment :  "  This  may  be  true  enough, 
but  what  has  it  got  to  do  with  the  mat- 
ter ?  "  We  cheerfully  concede  the  au- 
thor the  possession  of  a  tremendous 
amount  of  erudition,  tho  some  of  it.  we 
must  sorrowfully  say,  is  exceedingly  bad 
erudition.  He  has  read  widely,  and  in 
some  cases  thoroughly ;  but  when,  for  in- 
stance, he  refers  to  "  America's  war  for 
independence  in  1812  "  and  to  our  "  two 
wars  with  Mexico,"  he  gives  striking 
proof  of  how  much  more  estimable  it  is 
to  know  a  few  things  well  than  to  know 
many  things  badly.  His  spelling  of  well- 
known  names  is  inexplicable.  Karl  Marx 
appears  invariably  as  "  Carl  Marks ;  " 
Schaffle  appears  in  many  guises,  but  rare- 
ly in  the  right  one.  Hugo  Grotius  suf- 
fers "  a  sea-change  into  something  rich 
and  strange,"  and  becomes  "  Gracilis." 
Perhaps  the  best  of  these  alterations  is 
that  of  the  name  of  Ricardo,  who  shines 
forth  as  "  Richard."  No  printer  or 
proofreader  can  possibly  be  blamed  for 
the  reiteration  of  such  errors.  The  au- 
thor's English  is  also  surprising;  it  con- 
stantly suggests  the  craftsman  working 
in  an  unfamiliar  material.  But  worse 
than  his  construction  is  his  use  of  a  ter- 
minology never  before  employed,  we  be- 
lieve, in  political  science.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, he  speaks  of  "  Government  econ- 
omy "  he  does  not  mean  cheapness  of  ad- 
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ministration,  but  State  intervention  in  in- 
dustry. One  could  cover  this  page  with 
similar  instances.  A  careful  reading  of 
the  volume  from  cover  to  cover  reveals 
the  author's  general  proposition  as  this : 
that  increased  deadliness  of  armaments 
does  not  lessen  the  chances  of  war ;  but 
that  free  trade  and  free  migration  would 
do  so. 

The  Book  of  Sun-Dials.  Original- 
ly compiled  by  the  late  Mrs.  Alfred 
Gatty.  Now  enlarged  and  re-edited  by 
H.  K.  F.Eden  and  Eleanor  Lloyd.  Cloth. 
Decorated  cover.  Rubricated  title 
page.  Gilt  top.  Small  folio.  Pages 
529.  ( New  York  :  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. Price,  $10.00.)  The  Book  of 
Sun-Dials  was  originally  written  by  Mrs. 
Gatty,  who  died  in  1873.  It  is  now  re- 
issued, with  the  incorporation  of  a  mass 
of  new  material  from  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Gatty's  daughter  and  her  former  asso- 
ciate, Miss  Lloyd.  There  is  no  human 
invention  more  ancient  or  more  interest- 
ing than  is  the  one  which  has  so  mag- 
nificently inspired  the  present  volume. 
The  research  upon  the  subject  of  Sun 
Dials  revealed  in  the  book  has  been 
omniverous  and  exhaustive,  and  the  text 
leaves  little,  of  the  smallest  interest,  un- 
told in  the  field  covered  by  it.  Sun  Dials 
of  all  ages,  nations  and  countries  pass  il- 
lustratively and  descriptively  before  the 
reader  as  moving  pictures  with  the  turn- 
ing of  the  book's  pages,  and  the  published 
achievements  of  specialism  in  Sun  Dials 
are  of  necessity  more  or  less  compre- 
hended in  reading.  Dial  mottoes,  con- 
sidered by  Charles  Lamb  to  have  been 
even  more  affecting  than  epitaphs,  have 
been  painstakingly  collected  and  tabu- 
lated, and  instruction  in  the  very  con- 
struction of  these  superannuated  time 
markers  is  provided,  so  that  the  present 
book  absorbed  and  mastered,  one  is 
rightfully  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  pro- 
ficiency, or,  if  you  please,  to  a  Sun  Dial 
Diploma.  To  many  the  Sun  Dial  is  now 
entirely  unknown,  and  yet  once  (in  1776) 
it  figured  upon  the  nation's  currency  to- 
gether with  the  very  terse  motto,  "  Mind 
Your  Business."  The  few  among  us 
with  personal  recollections  of  utilitarian 
Sun  Dials  know  them  only  as  geomet- 
rical instruments,  generally  sadly  lack- 
ing as  to  ornamental  garnishment,  even 
as  was  the  case  pictorially  upon  the  con- 
tinental currency.     During  the  art  treas- 


ure period  of  the  Renaissance,  however, 
the  best  Sun  Dials  were  not  thus  lacking 
in  the  beautiful.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  objects  exceedingly  decorative,  as 
some  notable  survivals  very  plainly 
show.  The  book  is  handsomely  and  ef- 
fectively illustrated,  and  conspicuously 
shows  what  can  be  accomplished  by  en- 
thusiasts. It  immediately  takes  its  de- 
served place  as  standard. 

Memoirs  of  the  Countess  Potocka. 
Edited,  by  Casimir  Stryienski.  Author- 
ised Translation  by  Lionel  Strachey.  Il- 
lustrated. (New  York:  Doubleday, 
McClure  &  Co.  $3.00.)  This  large  vol- 
ume is  attractive  reading.  It  is  brim- 
ming over  with  vivacity  altogether 
charming.  The  author,  who  belonged  to 
a  Polish  royal  family,  gives  her  remin- 
iscences with  a  certain  chic  and  tact 
which  bear  the  reader  lightly  along.  Na- 
poleon and  a  large  number  of  important 
political  personages  are  chatted  about, 
and  the  events  great  and  small  of  a  most 
stirring  historical  period  are  mixed  up 
with  those  delightful  trivialities  with 
which  a  woman,  and  especially  a  French 
woman,  is  wont  to  amuse  herself  even  in 
the  midst  of  revolutions,  massacres  and 
reigns  of  terror.  The  memoirs  were 
written  at  Warsaw  and  in  the  French 
capital,  and  have  much  to  do  with  social 
affairs,  balls,  parties,  salons  and  in- 
trigue. The  countess  had  a  long  life,  the 
latter  part  of  which  was  gaily  spent  in 
Paris.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
woman,  much  sought  after.  She  died  at 
the  age  of  ninety-one. 

A  Woman  Tenderfoot.  By  Grace 
Gallatin  Seton-Thompson  (New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $2.00).  The 
author  of  A  Woman  Tenderfoot  is  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson, 
whose  out-of-doors'  books  have  been  so 
successful.  Mrs.  Seton-Thompson  may 
well  stand  upon  her  own  merits,  how- 
ever, for  her  work  carries  with  it  a  gen- 
erous vivacity  and  a  compelling  personal 
influence.  The  sketches  cover  numerous 
phases  of  a  woman's  experience  in  camp 
and  by  field  and  flood  in  many  of  the 
wildest  regions  of  the  West.  Mrs. 
Thompson  rode  and  tramped  gun  in 
hand ;  she  shot  wild  game ;  she  associated 
with  professional  woodsmen  and  hunt- 
ers ;  she  killed  a  rattlesnake  with  a  frying- 
pan  ;  she  robbed  dead  Indians  of  their 
rings  and  other  trinkets — indeed,  she  did 
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many  surprising  things.  And  she  de- 
scribes them  all  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
is  infectious.  The  book  is  profusely  and 
beautifully  illustrated. 

Russia  and  the  Russians.  By  Ed- 
mund Noble.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mif- 
flin &  Company.  $1.50).  The  interest 
at  present  abroad  touching  all  that  per- 
tains to  Russia  and  all  that  her  motives 
and  policies  may  signify  attaches  at  once 
to  a  book  like  this.  Mr.  Noble  does  not 
attempt  exhaustive  history,  but  he  makes 
a  good,  clear,  strong  sketch  in  which  we 
see  the  main  outlines  of  Russian  national 
evolution,  and  from  which  we  receive  a 
valuable  impression  of  Slavonic  life  and 
tendencies.  The  style  of  the  book  is  not 
good.  Split  infinitives  and  other  marks  of 
carelessness  mar  the  diction.  Still  the  in- 
formation most  useful  to  the  student  is 
forcibly  given.  A  good  index  renders 
aid  to  the  hurried  reader. 

The  Monitor  and  the  Navy  Under 
Steam.  By  Frank  M.  Bennett.  (Bos- 
ton. Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Company. 
Si. 50.)  This  is  a  short,  clear  and  meas- 
urably complete  history  of  the  "  Moni- 
tor "  and  the  revolution  in  naval  opera- 
tions and  naval  architecture  which  has 
followed  the  successful  introduction  of 
iron-clad  steam  war  ships.  The  author, 
while  handling  his  subject  with  a  view  to 
the  popular  understanding,  gives  many 
drawings  which  show  in  a  scientific  way 
the  progressive  steps  of  invention  and 
construction.  We  are  led  along  the  path 
of  science  from  the  "  Monitor  "  to  the 
"  Oregon "  and  the  armored  cruiser 
"  New  York."  Meantime  the  history  of 
the  United  States  Navy  as  a  great  war 
machine  is  admirably  sketched.  Many 
illustrations  accompany  the  text,  and 
there  is  a  full  index. 

The  Wild  Animal  Play  for  Chil- 
dren. With  Alternate  Reading  for  Very 
Young  Children.  By  Ernest  Seton- 
Thompson.  (Philadelphia:  The  Curtis 
Publishing  Company.  50  cents.)  This 
is  a  little  play  in  which  animals  are  sup- 
posed to  be  the  dramatis  persona.  Chil- 
dren take  the  parts  and  dress  themselves 
to  represent  the  various  animals.  The 
drama  is  a  lively  one,  and  will  furnish 
good  amusement.  Excellent  illustrations 
showing  the  characters  in  their  wild  cos- 
tumes serve  to  suggest  the  make-up  nec- 
essary to  a  proper  presentation.  It  is  a 
very  attractive  book  for  the  holidays. 


Pebbles. 

What  a  great  lot  of  good  space  for  ad- 
vertising on  the  back  of  tombstones  that  is 
never  used! — Atchison  Globe. 

. . .  .Editor:  "  Is  there  any  of  that  sauce  you 
made  for  the  cabinet  pudding  left?"  Wife: 
"I  believe  so,  dear.  Why?"  Editor:  ''I'm 
all  out  of  mucilage." — Exchange. 

Pirate  Captain:  "By  the  beard  of  Cap- 
tain Kidd,  this  will  be  a  hot  fight!"  Cabin 
Boy:  "  Particularly,  sir,  if  we  put  a  stove  in 
the  side  of  that  vessel." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

. ..  .Minister:  "  So  you  saw  some  boys  fish- 
ing on  the  Sabbath,  my  young  man.  Did  you 
do  anything  to  discourage  them  ? "  Small 
Boy:  "  Yes,  sir.  1  stole  their  bait." — Ex- 
change. 

....First  citizen:  "Our  pastor  had  quite  a 
controversy  with  a  minister  from  Louisville 
over  the  higher  criticism."  Second  citizen: 
"You  don't  say  so?  Any  shootin'? — Brook- 
lyn Life. 

. . .  .Johnny,  with  a  bowie  knife, 
Separated  Ma  and  life. 
Now  he's  in  another  mix. 
Ain't  he  cute,  he's  only  six. 

— Cornell  Wid 

. . . ."  What  is  the  difference  between  a  man 
who  has  intermittent  rheumatism  and  one  who 
is  well  all  the  time,  and  lives  at  home  with 
his  mother?  "  "  One  is  well  a  part  of  the  tmic 
and  has  rheumatism  others,  and  the  other  is 
well  all  the  time  and  has  a  room  at  his  moth- 
er's."— Youth's  Companion. 
.  . .  .Claim,  claim,  claim 

Everything  in  sight ! 
Claim,  claim,  claim — 

'Twill  soon  be  Tuesday  night. 
Don't  give  up  a  single  State — 

That  is  not  the  game ; 
But  still  with  heart  and  soul  elate, 

Oh,  claim,  claim,  claim  ! 

— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
....  One  night  I  was  awakened  by  my  hus- 
band telling  me  that  our  little  girl,  two  years 
old,  had  the  croup.  I  immediately  arose,  took 
her  up  and  began  realizing  the  truth  for  her. 
My  husband,  who  is  not  a  Scientist,  but  who 
can  say  that  he  has  outgrown  many  old  be- 
liefs, was  seized  with  fear,  and  said  some- 
thing must  be  done  for  the  child  right  away. 
.  .  .  I  requested  him  to  read  Science  and 
Health  aloud.  .  .  .  After  reading  two  or 
three  paragraphs,  he  said,  "  Isn't  that  beauti- 
ful!  "  .  .  .  I  soon  saw  that  all  fear  was 
gone,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  child  vomited 
and  was  relieved.  She  soon  fell  asleep  and 
was  put  back  to  bed.  .  .  .  Before  I  could 
get  off  to  sleep,  however,  the  little  one  began 
again  that  hoarse,  peculiar  cough.  It  then 
flashed  over  me  that  I  had  not  given  thanks  to 
God  for  what  had  been  clone.  I  arose  again 
and  read  my  Bible  and  Science  and  Health  for 
a  little  while,  giving  all  praise  to  God.  My  lit- 
tle one  in  the  meantime  fell  asleep  again,  ami 
awoke  the  next  morning  bright  and  happy,  thc- 
croup  having  entirely  gone. — Christian  Sa 
Journal. 
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Victory  and  Responsibility. 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  Bryan  by  a  major- 
ity of  almost  two  to  one  in  the  Electoral 
College  affords  fresh  proof  of  the  intelli- 
gence and  sound  judgment  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  have  placed  the  stamp 
of  their  emphatic  disapproval  not  only 
upon  the  leading  policies  for  which  he 
stood,  but  also  upon  the  methods  and  ap- 
peals by  which  he  presented  and  sup- 
ported these  policies ;  altho  this  assertion 
requires  some  qualification  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  the  Philippine  Islands. 
His  overwhelming  defeat  was  surely 
foreshadowed  when  his  party's  conven- 
tion, in  response  to  his  own  demand,  re- 
peated in  its  new  platform  the  old  dec- 
laration for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at 
the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.  Upon  that 
currency  issue  he  had  once  suffered  a 
great  defeat  and  the  condition  of  the 
country  during  the  recent  campaign  was 
much  less  favorable  for  a  patient  consid- 
eration of  so  revolutionary  a  proposition 
than  in  1896.  He  had  promised  ruin 
then  if  the  gold  standard  should  be  re- 
tained ;  but  prosperity  was  now  in  evi- 
dence against  him.  His  course  during 
the  campaign,  as  well  as  the  character  of 
his  chief  lieutenants,  caused  distrust.  He 
persistently  evaded  inquiry  as  to  that  cur- 
rency declaration  which  had  been  placed 
in  the  platform  in  response  to  his  own  de- 
mand. The  record  of  his  own  action 
concerning  the  Peace  Treaty  convicted 
him  of  inconsistency.  His  appeals  to 
class  prejudice  and  hostility  deepened 
the  impression  that  he  was  unsteady  and 
shallow.  His  willing  association  with 
Croker  left  no  room  in  the  mind  of  thou- 
sands of  men  for  a  belief  that  he  was  a 
sincere  advocate  of  decency  and  honesty 
in  politics. 

Thus,  as  the  election  day  drew  near,  he 
was  continually  repelling  independent 
men  of  high  character  to  whom  the  Gov- 
ernment's policy  concerning  the  islands 
was  intensely  objectionable  and  who  pre- 
ferred his  project  for  the  solution  of  the 
Colonial  problem.  They  could  not  vote 
for  him.     A  host  of  them  voted  for  Mr. 


McKinley,  while  regarding  his  treatment 
of  the  Filipino  question  with  the  greatest 
aversion.  Therefore  we  cannot  say  that 
the  people  have  emphatically  rejected 
Mr.  Bryan's  plan  and  policy  for  the 
Philippines.  This  issue  was  so  dom- 
inated by  other  questions  in  many  minds 
that  the  result  of  the  election  does  not 
show  how  the  vote  would  stand  if  what 
may  be  called  the  Colonial  policy,  free 
from  association  with  other  questions, 
should  come  before  the  nation  at  the 
polls.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  pol- 
icy of  the  present  Government  at  Wash- 
ington would  be  clearly  sustained. 
Other  influences  affecting  the  result  in 
some  measure  might  well  be  considered 
in  an  exhaustive  review  of  the  campaign 
— such  as  the  return  to  their  party  of  a 
considerable  number  of  Democrats  who 
voted  for  Mr.  McKinley  in  i8q6,  the  de- 
cline of  Populism  in  certain  States  be- 
yond the  Missouri,  the  approval  of  ex- 
pansion in  the  Pacific  by  the  people  of  the 
Pacific  slope,  and  the  traditional  hatred 
of  some  of  our  citizens  for  England — a 
hatred  inflamed  by  any  indication  of  the 
friendly  association  of  our  Government 
with  that  of  Great  Britain — but  the  rul- 
ing and  decisive  influence  was  that  of  the 
firm  conviction  that  Mr.  Bryan  was  un- 
steady, unsafe,  shallow  and  demagogical ; 
that  his  prominent  associates  were  un- 
trustworthy ;  that  the  acceptance  of  his 
silver  doctrines  would  be  dishonorable 
and  disastrous,  and  that  the  whole  Bry- 
anite  movement  was  in  effect  an  attack 
not  only  upon  the  prevailing  prosperity, 
but  even  upon  the  principles  of  law  and 
order. 

Let  us  look  forward.  The  prospect  is 
bright.  The  silver  nightmare  has  passed 
away.  Dead  and  buried  we  believe  the 
silver  free  coinage  issue  to  be.  We 
should  be  thankful  that  the  decision  of 
the  people  was  so  emphatic.  Mr.  Bryan 
has  only  13  electoral  votes  (those  of  the 
mining  States  of  Idaho,  Montana,  Col- 
orado and  Nevada)  outside  of  the  112 
from  the  eleven  Southern  States  which 
were  so  surely  the  property  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  that  he  did  not  visit  them, 
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and  the  two  border  States  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Missouri.  The  people  have 
given  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party 
a  free  hand  by  increasing  its  majorities 
in  both  branches  of  Congress.  Those 
leaders  have  a  grand  opportunity  to 
prove  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  trust. 
With  this  freedom  of  action  comes  great 
responsibility.  It  was  not  a  partisan  vic- 
tory. It  was  won,  says  the  President, 
"  not  by  a  single  party,  but  by  the  people 
of  all  parties."  This  is  admitted  by  Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt  and  Senator  Hanna. 
But  it  is  well  known  that  the  policy  of 
the  Republican  party  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain questions  of  great  importance  is 
sharply  disapproved  by  a  great  number 
of  men  who  voted  for  the  continued  su- 
premacy of  that  party  at  the  White 
House  and  in  Congress.  All  honor  to 
these  men  for  their  faithful  performance 
of  a  duty  that  to  many  of  them  was  in- 
tensely distasteful. 

This  should  not  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  are  to  exercise  the  power  thus  ob- 
tained. Some  lessons  may  profitably  be 
learned  by  them  from  the  criticisms  and 
arguments  of  these  somewhat  unwilling 
supporters  during  the  campaign,  and 
even  from  what  was  said  and  aone  by 
open  political  foes.  There  are  gaps  in 
the  Gold  Standard  law.  These  should 
be  filled.  Honest  and  earnest  criticism 
of  the  work  of  the  Government  in  the 
Philippines,  and  of  the  Government's 
purpose  there,  so  far  as  it  can  now  be 
defined,  should  be  considered  and  have 
such  weight  as  it  deserves.  Concern- 
ing what  are  called  trusts  there  should 
be  a  searching  official  investigation.  The 
case  appears  to  us  to  be  one  for  inquiry, 
and  the  party  should  be  true  to  those 
parts  of  its  platform  which  relate  to  mo- 
nopolies. If  it  shall  be  ascertained  that 
tariff  duties  enable  the  chartered  com- 
binations to  exact  from  our  own  people 
prices  higher  than  those  for  which  the 
protected  products  are  sold  abroad,  then 
these  duties  should  promptly  be  reduced 
or  cut  off  altogether.  Let  us  have  fair 
play  for  everybody  under  the  laws, 
whether  it  he  the  consumer  of  protected 
goods,  the  independent  manufacturer 
with  a  small  capital,  or  the  shippers  who. 
it  is  asserted  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  suffer  by  reason  of  unjust 
and  unlawful  discrimination  in  railroad 
freight    rates. 


The  Government  should  carefully 
avoid  any  appearance  of  undue  favor  to- 
ward great  aggregations  of  capital  or  as- 
sociations of  capitalists.  It  is  not  sub- 
jected now,  and  may  not  be  for  some 
time  to  come,  to  the  wholesome  restraint 
of  a  well-organized  and  reasonable  "  op- 
position.'" We  hope  it  will  not  need  such 
a  restraining  influence :  but  for  the  pres- 
ent it  might  well  give  the  weight  of  such 
an  opposition  to  the  opinions  and  criti- 
cisms of  thousands  of  earnest  men  who 
cast  Republican  ballots,  while  in  their 
hearts  unable  to  accept  the  Republican 
policy.  As  for  the  relations  of  the  coun- 
try with  foreign  powers,  we  suppose  that 
a  continuance  of  the  recent  admirable 
management  of  them  would  be  satisfac- 
tory to  all  good  and  reasonable  men.  But 
while  Americans  are  enjoying  the  respect 
of  the  world  by  reason  of  the  nation's 
expanding  power  and  the  dignity  and 
discretion  which  characterize  the  con- 
duct of  its  foreign  affairs,  their  rulers 
and  legislators  should  strive  continually 
for  the  promotion  of  justice  at  home,  in 
order  that  there  may  be  no  ground  for 
reasonable  complaint  that  the  path  of  op- 
portunity for  the  young  man  of  small 
means  is  narrowing,  and  that  injustice  is 
fostered  under  bad  laws  or  by  a  failure 
to  enforce  good  ones. 

Indian  Summer. 

Our  fathers  named  this  little  break 
into  colder  weather  Indian  summer,  for 
a  very  good  reason.  It  counted  more  for 
them  than  it  does  for  us.  Their  pastoral 
life  was  always  short  handed,  and  to  get 
ready  for  winter  was  a  serious  task  ;  and 
yet  to  be  ready  for  winter  was  the  ever 
present  necessity  where  roads  were  poor 
and  population  scattered.  Indian  sum- 
mer seemed  to  them  the  hand  of  Prov- 
idence, thrust  in  to  help  the  overworked 
farmer  to  tuck  up  the  hem  of  the  year. 
During  its  brief  stay  he  instituted  the 
happiest  forms  of  co-operation.  The 
husking  bee  was  a  favorite  method  of 
combining  social  life  with  business.  The 
whole  of  the  people  might  come  together 
— for  there  were  no  distinctions  or 
classes.  As  a  rule  the  most  honored 
were  the  surviving  officers  of  the  Revo 
lution  and  the  minister  of  the  parish  : 
but  these  were  as  sure  to  be  at  the  bar- 
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vest  festivals  as  the  farmers  themselves. 
There  were  few  distinctive  artisans  of 
any  sort,  except  the  blacksmith  at  the 
cross  roads  and  a  possible  tinker  who 
went  about  mending  tinware  and  silver- 
ware. Where  there  was  a  village  at  all 
it  was  probably  a  half-way  house;  and  in 
one  corner  of  it  was  the  post  office. 
Around  it  were  grouped  a  few  cheap 
houses  constituting  a  moderate  sized 
hamlet. 

Co-operation  is  not  a  modern  idea ;  it 
was  a  completely  developed  social  plan  of 
one  hundred  years  ago.  Not  a  house 
went  up.  not  a  field  was  mowed  or 
reaped,  and  no  other  industrial  work  was 
carried  on  except  by  co-operative  efforts. 
In  the  household  there  was  the  same 
spirit  of  united  effort.  Neighbors  came 
together  for  sewing,  knitting,  spinning, 
dyeing,  soap-making,  weaving,  apple 
paring,  as  well  as  apple  gathering  and 
potato  digging.  In  this  way  a  great  deal 
of  kindly  sociality  was  secured  without 
loss  of  time.  There  were  even  public 
newsgatherers — a  not  despicable  lot  at 
all,  but  persons  specially  qualified  by  na- 
ture to  gather  and  tell  the  news.  For 
their  special  advantage  the  sewing  so- 
ciety and  other  co-operative  gatherings 
could  not  be  surpassed. 

Of  all  these  the  husking  bee  was  the 
favorite.  The  great  barn  floor  was  not 
only  full  of  stacks,  but  they  were  stand- 
ing under  sheds,  and  not  seldom  did  they 
fill  the  dooryard  of  the  farmhouse. 
Everywhere  also  piles  of  great  yellow 
pumpkins  were  heaped  up.  Farm  prod- 
uce in  those  days  consisted  mainly  of 
corn,  pumpkins  and  beans,  with  rye  as 
the  main  cereal.  Fine  wheaten  bread 
was  a  rarity.  When  the  people,  often  to 
the  number  of  forty  or  fifty,  were  to- 
gether, the  pumpkins  were  used  as  seats. 
The  husking  went  on  for  at  least  two 
hours ;  but  the  good  old  hour  of  nine 
o'clock  was  held  to  be  sacred  for  rest. 
Piles  of  corn  and  piles  of  stalks  on  either 
hand  showed  the  skillful  manipulation  of 
these  men  and  boys — and  wot/ien  also; 
who  had  never  heard  of  manual  training. 
At  eight  o'clock  came  the  feast  of  pump- 
kin pies  and  doughnuts  and  honey.  Jokes 
were  sometimes  practical,  but  they  were 
not  rude.  And  then  over  the  hills  went 
the  great  family,  pleased  with  doing  a 
neighbor  a  good  turn. 


Indian  summer  still  throws  a  few  days 
of  gold  into  our  later  autumn ;  but  we 
have  lost  its  oldtime  meaning.  To  the 
boys  it  is  the  nut-gathering  season ;  and 
to  the  villager  it  is  the  time  for  cleaning 
house  and  raking  up  the  fallen  leaves. 
What  a  wonderful  gift  of  nature  are 
these  eddying  brown  piles,  that  hug  up 
close  under  the  hedges  and  fill  the  hol- 
lows. There  is  nothing  that  carries  one 
back  to  boyhood  so  well  as  to  kick  one's 
feet  through  the  dry  and  rustling  aggre- 
gations. The  smell  of  beech  leaves  is 
delicious ;  it  is  better  than  the  roses  of 
June.  No  one  should  ever  burn  a  leaf. 
They  are  woven  on  Nature's  most  deli- 
cate looms,  from  the  otherwise  unpro- 
curable elements,  and  are  dropped  down 
as  her  contribution  to  the  soil.  It  is  a 
shame  to  turn  the  gift  back  again  into 
smoke  and  gases.  Yet  this  is  what  most 
of  our  villagers  are  doing. 

It  is  safe  always  to  say  that  there  is  a 
wise  and  deep  purpose  in  all  that  nature 
does.  No  fact  is  more  demonstrable  than 
that  purpose  runs  throughout  all  events 
and  all  processes. 

"  So  thought  I  as  October  shook 

Her  scarlet  glory  o'er  my  head; 
While  beech-trees  dropped  a  gentle  shower — 
The  happy  squirrels'  winter  bread." 

Half  a  dozen  trees  still  hold  their  fo- 
liage ;  these  are  mostly  English,  or  other- 
wise foreign-born ;  and  so  show  their 
heredity.  The  English  elm  and  English 
or  Royal  oak  are  especially  persistent 
with  their  greens.  In  their  native  home 
the  season  is  longer ;  and  in  our  climate 
they  cannot  quite  get  over  the  habit  of 
thinking  it  is  still  summer.  As  if  in  sym- 
pathy, a  few  dandelions  half  open  their 
golden  eyes  in  the  sod  about  their  roots. 
Now  comes  the  glory  of  the  barberry  and 
the  high-bush  cranberry ;  while  the 
mountain  ash  can  hardly  hold  up  its 
great  branches  of  scarlet  fruit.  Birds  of 
passage  drop  down  out  of  the  sky  and 
dine  freely  from  its  liberal  table.  All 
winter  these  berries  and  fruits  not  only 
will  please  our  eyes  but  draw  to  us  our 
friends  of  the  sky,  the  wax-wings,  the 
robins  and  the  pine  grosbeaks.  It  seems 
quite  possible  to  make  our  homes  much 
brighter  in  winter  by  judicious  planting, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  enable  the  birds 
to  remain  with  us  as  freely  as  in  the 
summer. 
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The  People's  Rejection  of 
Monopoly. 

If  ever  it  seemed  that  the  tentacles  of 
the  octopus  were  about  a  state,  such  was 
the  case  when  Mr.  Reid,  the  railway  mag- 
nate of  Newfoundland,  attempted  to  se- 
cure control  of  the  legislature  of  the 
colony.  He  seemed  to  own  everything. 
He  had  obtained  the  personal  possession 
of  all  the  railroads,  telegraphs,  with  all 
their  postal  subsidies ;  his  were  electric 
power  franchises,  mining  and  lumbering 
rights,  and  he  owned,  in  the  interior  and 
on  the  coast,  lands  nearly  equal  to  the  area 
of  Massachusetts,  with  all  their  villages. 
He  had  wished  to  put  all  his  property  into 
a  company,  but  the  legislature  had  de- 
clined to  allow  it,  except  on  condition  that 
he  would  make  large  concessions.  This  he 
would  not  do,  and  he  went  into  politics 
to  elect  men  who  would  do  his  will.  The 
election  occurred  last  week,  and  Mr.  Reid 
was  overwhelmingly  defeated.  He  had 
used  his  railroads  and  all  his  other  hold- 
ings to  seduce  the  citizens  to  elect  the 
men  he  had  nominated  ;  the  result  was  his 
disastrous  defeat,  only  one  of  his  candi- 
dates being  elected.  The  victory,  in  a 
small  way,  was  more  complete  than  was 
that  of  Mr.  McKinley  in  this  country. 

Every  advantage  that  money  and  skill 
could  give  was  on  the  side  of  the  New- 
foundland boss,  and  yet  his  downfall  is 
as  complete  as  it  is  humiliating.  It  was 
proved  that  with  an  electorate  aroused  to 
its  danger,  money  is  not  supreme.  You 
cannot  buy  a  people,  even  if  you  have 
bought  its  land.  Give  wealth  its  best 
chance,  consolidate  it  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tent, and  yet  it  will  not  be  supreme.  For 
the  comfort  of  this  lesson  we  thank  the 
voters  of  Newfoundland. 

We  seem  to  have  a  different  lesson, 
however,  taught  us  in  Montana.  There 
two  men  of  wealth,  belonging  to  a  single 
party,  tried  to  purchase  the  United  States 
Senatorship  from  the  people  through 
their  legislature.  One  of  the  two  knaves, 
named  (lark,  succeeded,  and  was  sent  to 
Washington.  But  the  Senate  refused  to 
receive  him,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
gained  the  prize  by  bribery.  Rejected 
there  he  returned  to  his  own  State  and 
again  sought  election.  By  a  profuse  ex- 
penditure of  money  this  Clark  has  se- 
cured the  election  of  a  legislature  which 
will  scud  him  once  more  to  Washington. 


How  he  can  have  the  callous  effrontery 
to  offer  himself  as  associate  of  gentlemen 
who  must  despise  him  we  do  not  see ;  but 
go  to  Washington  he  will,  and  inasmuch 
as  bribery  once  removed — that  is, 
through  money  paid  to  the  voters  and  not 
directly  to  the  members  of  the  legislature, 
as  before — is  difficult  to  prove,  we  pre- 
sume he  will  be  received. 

And  yet,  has  not  a  legislative  body,  like 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  right  to  re- 
ject an  elected  member  on  the  ground  of 
notoriously  bad  character,  such  as  makes 
him  unfit  to  be  a  companion  of  gentle- 
men? Mr.  Croker  killed  a  man  in  an 
election  riot.  Probably  that  would  not 
exclude  him ;  he  was  not  tried  and  con- 
victed. But  had  he  been  convicted,  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  ten  years,  and 
after  his  release  been  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate, would  not  the  Senate  have  been  justi- 
fied in  rejecting  him  ?  The  Senate,  under 
the  Constitution,  is  the  final  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  its  members ;  and  we  do 
not  see  but  that,  in  such  a  case,  it  could 
on  general  principles  refuse  to  admit  one 
who  had  been  condemned  of  an  infamous 
crime  and  had  served  out  his  punish- 
ment. Such  a  case  is  quite  parallel  with 
that  of  Mr.  Clark.  He  has  been  once 
tried  by  the  Senate  for  bribery.  At  great 
expense  witnesses  were  brought  from 
Montana,  and  the  offense  was  proved  to 
the  jury  of  the  Senate.  The  punishment 
was  rejection,  and  it  was  inflicted.  The 
man  chosen  by  the  Montana  Legislature 
was  denied  his  seat  and  sent  back  to  his 
State  a  disgraced  man,  proved  guilty  of 
a  most  infamous  crime.  The  Senate 
ought  to  have  and  to  exercise  the  right  to 
reject  him  now.  even  if  he  were  elected 
this  time  without  bribery,  altho  the  brib- 
ery may  now  be  presumed,  on  the  ground 
that  his  membership  would  disgrace  the 
Senate.  His  success  is  the  most  unhappy 
incident  in  the  whole  election  of  last 
week. 

But  how  happens  it  that  the  people  of 
Montana  suffered  themselves  to  be 
bought,  while  those  of  Newfoundland 
did  not?  Because  the  success  of  Mr. 
Clark  did  not  fetter  them.  Tl  was  a  vic- 
tory merely  of  pride  and  not  of  greed. 
The  success  of  Mr.  Reid  would  have 
bound  the  business  of  Newfoundland 
hand  and  foot  and  given  its  control  ut- 
terly into  his  hands.  The  people  would 
have   become   the   creatures  of  his   will. 
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When  wealth  becomes  thus  arrogant,  it 
may  safely  be  expected  that  the  people 
will  rebel. 


The  Number  of  Voters. 

How  many  people  vote?  In  1896, 
when  the  whole  country  was  so  deeply 
interested  in  the  Presidential  struggle, 
14,334,736  votes  were  cast — 5,684,148 
people  of  voting  age  stayed  at  home ; 
some  because  they  were  sick  or  aged  or 
infirm ;  others  because  they  did  not  pos- 
sess the  necessary  educational  or  prop- 
erty qualification;  some  were  just  indif- 
ferent. How  many  there  were  of  this  lat- 
ter class  no  one  can  tell.  A  student  of 
politics  (Eltweed  Pomeroy)  recently 
gathered  some  figures  in  regard  to  this 
for  the  years  1888,  1892,  1894,  1896  and 
1898,  which  show  some  interesting  re- 
sults. 

In  1896  the  percentage  of  voters  was 
71.7  per  cent.,  and  in  1898  54.7  per  cent. 
National  questions  were  involved  in  both 
elections,  as  Congressmen  and  Senators 
were  elected  in  both  years  ;  but  in  the  for- 
mer year,  the  fact  that  a  President  was 
to  be  elected  brought  out  2,839,028  vot- 
ers more  than  came  out  in  1898  to  elect 
Congressmen  and  State  officials.  The 
percentage  steadily  falls  from  Presiden- 
tial elections  to  local  elections,  altho  the 
citizen  comes  in  contact  with  his  local 
government  a  hundred  times  to  where  he 
comes  in  contact  with  his  national  gov- 
ernment once,  and  yet  so  curiously  per- 
verted is  his  political  perspective  that  he 
ignores  the  former  for  the  latter. 

South  Carolina,  Louisiana  and  Wash- 
ington had  the  lowest  percentage  of  vot- 
ers both  in  1896  and  in  1898.  In  the  for- 
mer year  South  Carolina  polled  but 
26.4  per  cent ;  Louisiana,  2^.7  per  cent., 
and  Washington,  20  per  cent. !  In  1898 
the  percentage  in  South  Carolina  fell  to 
10.6  per  cent.,  in  Louisiana  to  9.2  per 
cent,  and  in  Washington  to  15.6  per  cent. 

Utah,  Indiana,  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Iowa  had  the  highest  percent- 
ages in  1896,  Utah  leading  with  113.1  per 
cent.  Indiana  had  100.5  Per  cent- !  Vir- 
ginia, 98.6  per  cent. ;  West  Virginia, 
96.2  per  cent. ;  Iowa,  90.6  per  cent.  At 
first  it  seems  paradoxical  that  two 
States  should  have  over  100  per  cent.,  but 
this  was  perhaps  due  to  the  increase  of 


the  voting  population  since  1890,  when 
the  last  figures  on  this  subject  were  col- 
lated. In  Utah  there  is  an  additional  ex- 
planation in  the  fact  that  there  is  now  fe- 
male suffrage;  while  in  1890,  when  the 
census  was  taken  only  males  were  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate. 

The  North  Atlantic  States  show  less 
fluctuation,  altho  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  are  far  in  the  rear  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 
New  York  led  this  group  of  States  in 
1896  with  78.8  per  cent.,  New  Jersey  fol- 
lowing with  76.9  per  cent,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania with  72.2  per  cent.  The  close  con- 
tests in  the  first  two  account  for  the  high 
figures ;  but  not  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
is  overwhelmingly  Republican.  It  may 
be  due  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  or 
to  the  peculiar  methods  followed  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  it  is  possible  for  one  man 
to  vote  33  times  in  the  same  day  and  an- 
other 38  times,  and  for  one  election  dis- 
trict to  start  with  200  ballots  already 
marked  before  the  polls  are  opened. 

The  average  percentage  for  the  whole 
United  States  of  males  of  voting  age 
who  voted  in  1896  was  71.7  per  cent.  The 
percentage  for  the  North  Atlantic  States 
was  70.8  per  cent.,  for  the  South  Atlan- 
tic 71.4  per  cent.,  for  the  Northern  Cen- 
tral 79.7  per  cent.,  for  the  Southern  Cen- 
tral 67.9  per  cent.,  for  the  Western 
States  47.8  per  cent.  The  closer  the  con- 
test the  larger  the  vote.  In  the  Northern 
Central  group  every  State  was  hotly  con- 
tested. The  high  figures  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  and  North  Carolina, 
where  similar  conditions  prevailed, brings 
the  percentage  of  the  South  Atlantic 
group  close  up  to  the  average,  notwith- 
standing the  low  figures  of  South  Caro- 
lina, where  contests  are  practically  deter- 
mined at  the  primaries,  which  are  much 
more   generally   attended. 

In  1896,  in  South  Carolina,  the  nine 
Presidential  electors  represented  68,907 
voters,  and  Pennsylvania's  32  electors 
represented  1,194,355  voters.  In  the 
former  State  there  were  7,655  voters  to 
each  elector,  and  in  Pennsylvania  37,- 
323.  According  to  the  returns  the  South 
Carolinian  voter  had  five  times  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Peennsylvanian.  If  the 
number  of  electors  each  State  was  en- 
titled to  was  proportioned  to  the  vote  cast 
at  the  preceding  Presidential  election 
perhaps  there  would  be  a  more  general 
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exercise  of  the  franchise  or  an  elimina- 
tion of  those  unjust  provisions  which 
disfranchise  so  many  citizens  in  some  of 
the  Southern  States,  or,  better  still,  an 
improvement  of  conditions  which  make 
intimidation  possible.  Another  suggested 
remedy  is  that  of  a  direct  vote  of  the 
people  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
This  would  eliminate  the  possibility  of 
a  minority  President  and  would  substi- 
tute direction  for  indirection — always  a 
desirable  policy  in  a  Democratic  com- 
munity. 

The  Americans  in  the  Siege 
at    Peking 

Our  readers  have  already  seen  and 
will  remember  the  magnificent  eulogy 
paid  by  Minister  Conger  to  the  Ameri- 
can missionaries  who  were  his  compan- 
ions in  the  siege  they  underwent  at  Pe- 
king. Without  their  help  and  their  or- 
ganization of  the  native  Christians,  es- 
cape would  have  been  impossible.  Later 
reports  illustrate  and  emphasize  what 
he  said  in  that  letter  of  thanks  to  them. 

In  a  recent  issue  The  Sun,  of  this  city, 
devotes  six  long  columns  to  the  story  of 
the  siege,  carrying  it  down  to  June  22d. 
The  dependence  on  the  intelligence  and 
skill  of  the  American  non-combatants — 
that  is,  the  missionaries — is  made  very 
clear. 

In  the  first  place,  they  would  not  for- 
sake their  native  converts ;  and  it  was 
finally  on  the  labor  of  these  Chinese  that 
the  salvation  of  all  depended.  The  En- 
voys did  not  feel  it  their  duty  to  protect 
Chinese,  and  perhaps  had  to  be  indiffer- 
ent, but  the  missionaries  allowed  and  en- 
couraged their  converts  to  follow  them. 
The  civilians,  including  seventy  Ameri- 
cans, had  gathered  at  the  Methodist  com- 
pound, and  were  notified  that  they  must 
proceed  to  the  British  Legation,  at  twen- 
ty minutes'  notice.  So  the  procession 
started,  the  hostile  Chinese  looking  on ; 
first  twenty  American  marines ;  then  the 
American  women  and  children;  then  the 
1 17  school  girls  ;  then  the  Chinese  women 
and  children  ;  then  a  party  of  German 
marines,  bearing  their  interpreter,  wound- 
ed when  Minister  Ketteler  was  mur- 
dered: and  the  missionaries  armed  with 
rifles  or  revolvers  brought  up  the  rear. 
"  Not  a  woman  wept,  not  a  child  whimp- 


ered."    One  of  the   American  marines, 
looking  on  with  admiration,  remarked : 

"  The  missionary  society  that  appointed  these 
ladies  to  take  care  of  these  Chinese  knew  what 
they  were  about,  for  certain." 

Minister  Conger  and  all  the  members 
of  the  American  Legation  did  all  that 
was  possible  for  the  refugees,  who  had 
to  stop  there  for  two  hours  while  on  their 
way  to  the  British  Legation,  and  here 
Mrs.  Squiers,  wife  of  our  First  Secre- 
tary, provided  all  a  luncheon,  and  then 
told  them  to  help  themselves  to  all  the 
supplies  of  food  which  were  gathered 
there,  and  take  them  to  the  British  Lega- 
tion. 

Now  comes  a  most  remarkable  fact. 
The  British  Legation  was  found  to  be  un- 
fortified. The  79  British  marines,  sud- 
denly sent  up  from  the  coast,  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  They  were  boys  of 
twenty  to  thirty,  and  their  officers  had 
only  their  willing  bravery,  and  no  mili- 
tary training.  The  British  Minister.  Sir 
Claude  MacDonald,  applied  to  one  of  the 
Americans  whom  he  knew  as  to  whom 
among  them  he  could  depend  upon  for  as- 
sistance in  the  innumerable  matters  that 
required  attention  in  the  now  crowded 
quarters.  He  was  told  that  the  mission- 
aries had  already  before  coming  to  his 
Legation  appointed  committees  to  take 
charge  of  everything,  and  that  compe- 
tent men  could  be  summoned  in  five  min- 
utes, who  had  acquired  successful  ex- 
perience. Within  an  hour  a  dozen  com- 
mittees were  appointed,  the  previous 
chairmen  being  retained,  reinforced  by 
able  coadjutors.  An  American  Congre- 
gational missionary,  Mr.  E.  G.  Tewks- 
bury,  was  the  indefatigable  and  omni- 
present chairman  of  the  general  commit- 
tee, other  members  being  taken,  one  each 
from  the  British,  French  and  Russian  le- 
gations, and  the  Customs  department. 

Now  came  the  work  of  fortification, 
which  was  independent  of  all  control  ex- 
cept that  of  the  British  Minister,  and 
this  was  confided  not  to  a  soldier,  but.  as 
our  readers  have  already  been  informed, 
to  an  American  Methodist  missionary. 
Mr.  Gamewell.  ITc  had  the  advantage 
of  two  years  of  technical  instruction  at 
the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  and 
two  more  in  the  same  studies  at  Cornell 
University,  before  devoting  himself  to 
missionary  work.       Little  had  he  ima<r- 
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ined  that  it  would  become  part  of  his 
mission  work  to  fortify  the  British  Lega- 
tion at  Peking  and  defend  it  against  the 
attack  of  the  Chinese  Empire ;  but  so  it 
was.  His  long  and  varied  experience 
with  numerous  forms  of  Chinese  con- 
struction, with  the  strength  and  possibil- 
ities of  Chinese  materials,  and  with  the 
management  of  Chinese  labor,  made  his 
service  invaluable,  and  without  it  defense 
would  have  been  impossible.  He  was 
everywhere  on  his  bicycle  directing  the 
laborers  and  making  the  Legation  as 
nearly  impregnable  as  the  conditions 
would  allow.  He  is  one  of  the  men  to 
whom  our  Government  and  that  of  other 
nations  should  give  medals  and  honors 
in  recognition  of  their  services. 

On  the  work  of  a  dozen  committees  on 
food  supply,  on  the  registration  of  Chi- 
nese and  foreigners,  on  the  furnishing 
and  distribution  of  labor,  the  health  and 
even  the  lives  of  every  foreigner  and 
Chinese  depended — and  it  is  clear  that  in 
all  this  the  Americans  did  their  part,  the 
civilians  as  well  as  the  marines  and  other 
soldiers.  When  the  full  story  of  the 
siege  is  finally  compiled  no  small  part  of 
the  honor  of  the  defense  will  go  to  the 
versatile  intelligence  and  close  knowl- 
edge of  the  Chinese  possessed  by  the 
American  missionaries.  Those  who 
lived  and  worked  and  fought  at  Peking 
are  worthy  companions  of  those  who  suf- 
fered a  martyr's  death.  No  more  tragic, 
wonderful  and  glorious  story  is  told  in 
all  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church,  as 
it  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions. 


Now  Deal   With   the  Bosses. 

The  Presidential  election  has  again  il- 
lustrated the  power  of  discussion  backed 
by  conscience  to  overthrow  mischievous 
designs  and  to  humiliate  unworthy  lead- 
ers. Of  the  first  we  speak  elsewhere. 
Attention  must  now  be  fixed  once  more 
upon  the  relation  of  the  people  to  those 
leaders  of  "  practical  politics  "  not  con- 
templated by  the  constitution  or  created 
by  statute  law — namely,  the  bosses ;  our 
only  real  imperators,  the  only  creatures 
whose  existence  and  function  threaten  to 
make  imperialism  a  practical  issue. 

Possibly  we  exaggerate,  but  we  think 
we  speak  only  sober  truth  in  saying  that 


civilization  has  never  presented  a  more 
shocking  spectacle  than  that  which  is 
flaunted  to-day  by  the  second  city  of  the 
world  in  population,  the  first  in  energy, 
progressive  activity  and  promise.  A 
centre  of  learning,  of  art  and  of  ethical 
enthusiasm,  the  home  of  a  multitude  of 
the  strongest  intellects  and  most  forceful 
moral  personalities  of  the  New  World, 
endures  a  government  unspeakably  vile, 
conducted  by  men  more  brutal  than  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  who  excel  the 
Patagonian  savages  chiefly  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  wickedness. 
New  York  City,  with  brains  and  energy 
enough  in  it  to  create  the  most  efficient, 
the  cleanest,  the  wisest  and  the  most  pro- 
gressive administration  which  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  has  a  government  that 
smells  to  heaven  worse  than  the  murders 
of  Macbeth. 

But  the  election  has  shown  that  the 
people  of  this  city  are  not  unconscious  of 
their  humiliation.  The  returns  proved 
that  Tammany  could  not  whip  into  line 
any  Democrat  who  was  not  bound  to  the 
central  organization  by  some  form  of  per- 
sonal interest  or  sympathetic  with  it  by 
reason  of  native  viciousness.  The  Tam- 
many leadership  promised  Mr.  Bryan  a 
plurality  of  80,000  votes  in  Greater  New 
York,  but  it  was  unable  to  deliver  the 
goods.  And  since  the  election  the  peo- 
ple have  turned  their  instant  attention  to 
the  question  of  ways  and  means  to  de- 
throne a  boss  whose  very  presence  in  the 
town  has  become  intolerable.  A  thou- 
sand evidences  show  that  the  public  con- 
science is  again  aroused,  that  keen  and 
patient  intelligence  will  be  devoted  to  the 
mighty  task  of  once  more  stamping  down 
a  power  which  has  sprung  from  the  de- 
praved, which  rules  by  the  depraved, 
which  distributes  spoils  and  licenses 
among  the  depraved  and  for  the  de- 
praved. 

These  facts  show  that  our  boss  system 
of  government  can  be  made  responsible 
to  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  and  that 
it  must  be.  Popular  government  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  organization  and 
leadership.  Leaders  competent  to  their 
tasks  cannot  be  picked  out  in  advance  by 
a  general  show  of  hands.  Leadership  is 
established  through  the  subtle  operation 
of  natural  and  social  selection.  The  true 
leader  forces  his  way  to  the  front  by 
experimental  steps.     Small  successes  in 
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dealing  with  men  and  in  promoting  meas- 
ures pile  up  cumulatively  into  great 
achievements  and  great  power.  But 
while  the  people  cannot  discover  their 
leaders  until  the  leaders  have  already 
manifested  capacity  and  seized  control 
of  the  political  machinery,  the  people  can 
and  must  say  whether  any  leader  shall 
continue  in  power.  The  people  must 
find  a  way  to  dethrone  the  boss  who  uses 
his  power  for  tyrannical  or  for  vile  and 
criminal  ends.  They  must  find  a  way  to 
select  from  among  competing  party 
bosses  those  men  who  will  be  the  agents 
of  the  people,  and  will  govern  for  the 
people,  honestly  and  with  wisdom. 

This  can  be  done,  and,  we  repeat,  it 
must  be  done.  Every  decent  citizen  must 
wake  up  to  the  fact  that  the  immediate, 
the  paramount  issue,  the  issue  that  real- 
ly and  not  in  a  few  distorted  imagina- 
tions involves  the  triumph  of  democracy 
or  the  overthrow  of  republican  institu- 
tions by  imperialism,  is  that  of  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  party  bosses  to  public 
opinion  and  to  the  social  conscience.  So 
long  as  the  bosses  can  play  into  each 
other's  hands  and  put  up  two  opposing 
candidates  both  of  whom  are  repugnant 
to  honest  voters,  such  responsibility  can- 
not be  said  to  exist.  A  way  must  be 
found  whereby  a  candidate  put  forward 
by  the  machine  can  be  sat  on  and  anni- 
hilated if  the  people  so  desire,  before  the 
final  nominations  are  made  in  anticipa- 
tion of  election  day.  The  bosses  must  be 
forced  to  put  forward  one  candidate  af- 
ter another  until  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party  are  satisfied  to  accept  a  candidate 
as  a  true  representative,  for  whom  hon- 
est men  retaining  their  self  respect  can 
vote. 

The  way  to  accomplish  this  result  can 
be  found,  and  it  must  be  found,  without 
another  moment  of  unnecessary  delay. 
When  it  has  been  found  the  missing 
wheel  in  our  political  mechanism  will 
have  been  put  in  its  place,  and  the  ma- 
chine will  do  the  work  that  we  have  thus 
far  been  expecting  it  to  do  without  see- 
ing our  expectations  fulfilled.  When  the 
voters  of  a  party  can  set  aside  a  would-be 
candidate,  and  thereby  register  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  the  boss  before  final 
nominations  are  made,  the  boss  will  at 
last  occupy,  as  he  should  and  must  be 
made  to  occupy,  a  position  essentially 
like  thai   of  the  responsible  leader  in  a 


parliamentary  system.  He  can  be  called 
to  account  by  the  people,  and  compelled 
to  do  the  people's  will. 

Speed  the  day  when  this  shall  be !  And 
when  it  comes  certain  bosses  in  particu- 
lar, who  now  vaunt  themselves  and  slap 
the  faces  of  the  people  in  this  good  State 
of  New  York,  will  live — if  still  above 
ground — thenceforward  in  "  innocuous 
desuetude." 

The  School  Line. 

We  used  to  hear  much  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  Line,  which  divided  the  Free 
States  from  the  Slave  States.  Since  then 
we  hear  much  of  the  color  line ;  but  the 
educational  line  is  one  that  is  less  spoken 
of,  but  is  of  very  great  significance.  Like 
the  color  line,  it  is  one  that  ought  to  be 
blotted  out. 

Before  the  Civil  War  there  was  no 
general  free  public  school  system  in  the 
Southern  States.  To  nearly  half  of  the 
population  education  was  forbidden  by 
law,  while  only  the  wealthier  members 
of  the  other  half  were  able  to  provide 
education  in  private  schools  or  by  tutors 
for  their  children.  The  result  is  seen  to 
this  day  in  the  enormous  illiteracy,  white 
and  black,  in  those  States.  It  is  to  the 
eternal  honor  of  the  too  much  maligned 
carpet-bag  governments,  so-called,  of  the 
South,  that  with  popular  suffrage,  they 
organized  a  free  school  system,  the  great- 
est possible  agency  to  unify  and  civilize 
a  people. 

The  United  States  is  no  longer  di- 
vided into  two  sections,  one  with  and 
the  other  without  a  public  school  system  ; 
but  it  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one 
with  well  developed  and  the  other  with 
poorly  developed  public  schools.  Think 
of  great  States  that  provide  by  law  for 
no  more  than  three  or  four  months  of 
public  school,  and  then  claim  they  are 
doing  all  they  can  afford.  How  can  it  be 
that  illiteracy  will  not  prevail?  Think 
of  great  States  that  supply  not  a  single 
free  high  school  in  one  of  their  cities 
which  a  colored  youth  can  attend.  Think 
of  an  imperial  State  like  Georgia  that 
pays  not  one  cent  from  its  revenues  for 
even  its  agricultural  and  normal  college 
for  colored  youth,  giving  it  merely  one- 
third  of  the  money  it  receives  from  Con- 
gress for  such  institutions.  These  States 
pride  themselves  on  what  they  do,  and 
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they  have  much  to  say  of  their  poverty, 
but  they  ought  to  be  able  to  do  more  than 
a  quarter  as  much  for  their  public  schools 
as  Iowa  or  Minnesota  does. 

This  school  line  is  a  most  serious  men- 
ace to  the  country.  But  as  long  as  it 
exists  it  imposes  a  stern  duty  on  the 
benevolence  of  our  people.  Indeed,  it 
compels  a  different  kind  of  mission  work 
to  the  south  of  it  from  that  done  to  the 
north  of  it.  In  our  Northern  States  the 
people  can  depend  for  common  educa- 
tion, and  that  a  Christian  education,  on 
the  public  schools ;  and  the  State  will 
provide  teachers  through  its  fine  system 
of  normal  schools.  But  in  the  Southern 
States  not  only  are  the  public  schools  in- 
sufficient and  their  terms  short,  but  the 
States  utterly  fail,  as  yet,  to  provide 
.teachers.  These  teachers  must  be  sup- 
plied by  mission  schools,  and  these 
schools  supported  by  Northern  benevo- 
lence. In  the  less  favored  sections,  in 
the  mountain  regions  and  among  the  ne- 
groes everywhere,  the  churches,  if  they 
are  to  be  intelligent  and  strong,  must  de- 
pend on  such  schools. 

Thus  our  Northern  missionary  so- 
cieties are  doing  two  kinds  of  home 
work,  one  where  they  can  confine  them- 
selves to  evangelical  labor,  to  establish- 
ing and  aiding  churches,  and  the  other 
where  they  must  build  and  conduct  the 
school  as  well  as  the  church.  Here  is 
the  dividing  line  between  their  activities. 
It  takes  a  different  kind  of  mission  work 
and  a  different  kind  of  supervision  to 
extend  religious  privileges  among  the 
destitute  white  population  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  North 
Carolina,  or  among  the  negroes  of  the 
entire  South,  from  what  it  does  in  the 
Dakotas.  This  tends  necessarily  toward 
a  geographical  dividing  line,  the  line  of 
school  development,  in  the  work  of  mis- 
sionary societies.  The  color  line  and  the 
school  line  necessarily  and  historically 
coincide.  A  society  must  work  differently 
in  the  North  from  what  it  does  in  the 
South.  In  the  North  it  must  support 
churches ;  in  the  South  it  must  also  sup- 
port schools  which  will  provide  teachers 
and  preachers. 

The  Indians  offer  a  separate  problem, 
but  very  rapidly  their  conditions  are  be- 
ing assimilated  to  that  of  the  people  of 
the  States,  mostly  Northern  States,  in 
which  they  are.     In  the  past  the  South- 


ern school  line  has  swerved  north  to  in- 
clude them ;  but  sixty  thousand  of  them 
are  now  on  their  allotments,  and  have 
the  right  to  the  ballot  and  to  the  public 
schools,  even  if  they  have  not  yet  entered 
them  in  large  numbers.  But  five  years 
will  make  a  great  change,  and  the  In- 
dians will  be  absorbed  in  the  white  popu- 
lation. Then  the  Indians  will  present 
no  different  missionary  problem  from 
other  people,  and  will  be  aided  by  the 
same  religious  instrumentalities. 
& 

We  are  very  glad  to  publish 
e     ippur    ^     art}cie     by     Professor 

Hilprecht,  the  able  director 
of  this  last  expedition  sent  to  Nippur  by 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  It  takes 
many  years  to  explore  such  an  enormous 
ruin.  Nippur  was  one  of  the  three  sites 
to  which  the  Wolfe  Expedition  of  1884-5 
directed  especial  attention,  and  this  was 
wisely  chosen  by  Dr.  John  P.  Peters,  Di- 
rector of  the  University's  first  expedition. 
The  first  year's  work  seemed  an  utter 
failure,  it  found  nothing  of  account.  The 
second  year  was  a  failure  until  just  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  campaign,  when  the 
tablets  were  found  by  the  wheelbarrow 
load,  and  the  campaign  was  saved.  We 
understand  that  it  is  in  this  same  hill  that 
Dr.  Hilprecht  and  Dr.  Haynes  have  now 
found  this  "  temple  library,"  composed 
entirely  of  literary  tablets,  of  which  19,- 
000  have  been  recovered,  unfortunately 
mostly  unbaked.  The  administrative  sec- 
tion of  the  library,  with  its  business  ac- 
counts, was  in  another  quarter.  Of 
course  it  is  a  matter  of  years  of  study  to 
decipher  these  tablets,  and  it  will  require 
the  work  of  many  scholars. 
J* 

-,    --         .  The  time  is  ripe  for 

To  Move   Against        ,  ^ 

Croker  planning  a  movement 

for  the  overthrow  of 
Croker  in  New  York,  but  the  plans 
should  be  completed  before  the  selection 
of  a  candidate  for  Mayor,  which  may 
well  be  deferred  for  at  least  six  months. 
There  ought  to  be  without  delay  a  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  the  several 
organizations  which  will  take  part  in  the 
work  of  dislodging  Croker  and  reclaim- 
ing the  city.  The  Republican  party,  the 
Merchants'  Association,  the  Citizens' 
Union  and  other  associations,  together 
with     the     Anti-Tammany     Democrats, 
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should  be  able  speedily  to  find  a  common 
ground  for  agreement  as  to  the  work  that 
is  to  be  done.  Union  of  all  the  opponents 
of  Tammany  will  surely  bring  victory; 
division  will  mean  defeat,  as  it  did  in 
1897,  when  Piatt  gave  the  city  to  Croker 
by  running  Tracy  for  Mayor  against 
Low,  the  candidate  of  the  reform  forces. 
Piatt's  recent  proclamation  that  Air. 
Coler  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  Repub- 
licans is  probably  designed  to  cause  such 
a  division  for  the  benefit  of  Croker. 
There  has  already  been  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  reformer  in  the  Comptrol- 
ler's office  has  incurred  the  hostility  of 
both  of  these  Bosses.  Piatt's  hurried 
and  eager  advocacy  of  an  unwise  project 
for  giving  control  of  the  city  police  to  a 
State  officer  at  Albany  also  indicates  a 
desire  to  help  Croker,  for  the  enactment 
of  the  proposed  constabulary  bill  would 
give  Tammany  a  sure  home-rule  majority 
at  the  polls.  The  advice  of  neither 
Croker  nor  Piatt  is  required  by  the  re- 
form forces,  who  should  not  permit  a  pre- 
mature discussion  of  candidates  to  inter- 
fere with  the  perfection  of  a  plan  of  cam- 
paign. 


Ireland 


The    United   States   and   Great 


Britain  are  natural  allies,  speak- 
ing the  same  language  and  having  the 
same  ideals.  But  that  miserable  Irish 
difficulty  stands  constantly  in  the  way  of 
mutual  good  feeling.  No  Minister  we  send 
to  St.  James  can  say  a  polite  thing  to  a 
British  audience  without  being  hated  for 
it  by  nearly  every  Irishman  in  this  coun- 
try. If  Lord  Salisbury  tells  the  Lord 
Mayor's  guests  that  he  is  glad  that  Mr. 
McKinley  is  elected,  that  sets  every  Irish- 
man bitterer  than  ever  against  our  Presi- 
dent. Because  they  hate  Britain,  every 
Irishman  delights  in  the  victories  of  the 
Boers.  For  the  sake  of  our  own  peace 
and  comfort  we  need  to  have  the  Irish 
question  settled.  Like  Cuba,  it  is  a 
menace  to  our  peace.  If  the  British 
Prime  Minister  could  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  that  he  was  glad  that  one  party 
here  was  successful  over  the  other,  we 
can  at  least  reply  that  we  would  be  glad 
to  see  Ireland  harmonized  with  England, 
and  a  good  deal  may  be  done  therefor  by 
the  new  Parliament.  The  Irish  Home 
Rule  Party  is  once  more  compacted  and 
under  what  seems  to  be  efficient  control, 
and  help  is  expected  even  from  Tories, 


who  sympathize  with  them  in  their  de- 
mands for  changes  in  the  land  laws,  so  as 
to  facilitate  purchase  by  tenants. 
j» 

It  is  the  same  papers  that  have  been 
persistently  finding  fault  with  Mr.  Roose- 
velt on  every  possible  occasion  that  are 
now  shocked  at  the  revelations  made  by 
the  answer  of  Mayor  Van  Wyck  as  to 
his  connection  with  the  Ice  Trust  and 
the  correspondence  relating  to  it.  They 
paint  the  sad  condition  of  things,  that  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  Empire  State 
should  be  absent  so  long  that  he  could 
take  no  action  on  the  reply  of  the  Mayor, 
and  they  regard  it  as  something  especially 
criminal  that  he  should  have  accepted  ad- 
vice from  his  official  law  adviser  and 
from  Mr.  Odell  not  to  publish  the 
Mayor's  reply.  But  he  did,  tho  they  do. 
not  remember  it,  make  it  known  publicly 
that  he  was  willing  the  Mayor  should 
publish  it  if  he  wished  to,  and  he  was 
perfectly  justified  in  not  publishing  it 
until  be  was  able  to  give  his  decision  what 
he  would  do  about  it.  He  was  out  of  the 
State,  but  he  was  out  of  the  State  on  large 
public  business,  business  larger  than 
that  of  the  State,  business  that  had  been 
put  upon  him  against  his  will  and  by  the 
representatives  of  a  majority  of  the  elect- 
ors of  the  State ;  and  his  absence  from 
the  State  was  indorsed  by  145,000  plu- 
rality. This  justification  is  too  plain  to  al- 
low any  excuse  for  the  criticisms  made. 
Jl 

Elbridge  T.  Gerry's  work  for  children 
puts  him  in  the  fore-front  of  the  bene- 
factors of  the  race.  For  some  vears  he 
was  counsel  for  the  Society  for  the  Pre  • 
vention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  then 
became  founder  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  the 
presidency  of  which  he  has  now  resigned 
after  twenty-one  years  of  most  faithful 
service.  He  affords  an  illustration  of 
how  a  man  who  with  wealth  inherits  an 
honored  name  can  add  luster  to  its  dis- 
tinction. 

j» 

The  polite  message  of  Mr.  Bryan  to 
President  McKinley  after  the  result  of 
the  election  was  known  to  him.  with  the 
response  of  Mr.  McKinley,  is  among  tho 
pleasant  incidents  of  a  campaign  that 
has  been  conducted  courteously,  on  the 
whole,  by  the  four  candidates  for  the 
Presidency  or  Vice-Presidency. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Rise  in   Stocks 

The  overwhelming  defeat  of  Air. 
Bryan  was  followed  by  enormous  trans- 
actions and  a  rise  of  prices  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  On  Monday,  the  day  preced- 
ing the  election,  less  than  500,000  shares 
were  sold  ;  but  in  the  three  and  one-half 
days  ending  on  Saturday  at  noon  the 
sales  as  recorded  were  4,887,376  shares, 
to  which  should  be  added  not  less  than 
1,000,000  which  could  not  be  included  in 
the  reported  list.  At  the  same  time  the 
sales  of  bonds  were  more  than  $18,000,- 
000,  par  value.  Sales  of  the  most  active 
stocks,  with  net  gains  for  the  week,  are 
shown  below : 

Net 
gain. 


Sales.  Closing. 

American  Steel  and  Wire  233,770  $44 

American  Sugar  278.400  129% 

American  Tin  Plate        37,639  41 

American  Tobacco 135,765  107^ 

Atchison  Com 148,517  35J4 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 60,540  79% 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 184,785  68% 

Chicago,  B.  &Q     77,240  133% 

Chicago,  M.  &  St.  Paul 78,350  122 

Chicago,  R.  I.  &  Pac 34,945  11314 

Continental  Tobacco 102,847  34^ 

Federal  Steel..            170,980  48>4 

Manhattan  Elevated 181,130  107% 

Metropolitan  Street  Railway . . .     37,209  167% 

Missouri  Pacific 103,730  59J4 

National  Steel  63,600  38 

New  York  Central 45,337  137% 

Northern  Pacific 48,135  62% 

Pacific  Mail. 67,150  56 

Penn.  R.  R 214.895  139»4 

Southern  Pacific 246,470  41 J^ 

Tenn.  C.&I 88,357  67>4 

Union  Pacific 227,060  66£6 

U.  S.  Leather  170.810  15% 


nary  in  volume  and  force.     On  Wednes- 
day the  leaders  in  the  list  were  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Pacifies  and  the  steel  indus- 
trials.    On  Thursday,  after  a  halt  in  the 
upward  movement,  due  to  the  taking  of 
profits,  the  traction  stocks  became  not- 
ably active,  a  belief  prevailing  that  the 
new  State  Government  would  oppose  the 
Franchise    Tax    law.     Friday    was    the 
greatest  day  of  all,  the  sales  probably  ex- 
ceeding 2,000,000  shares,  and  being  wide- 
ly distributed.     The  market  was  strong 
at  the  close,  and  it  was  strong  through- 
out the  two  hours  of  Saturday,  during 
which    sales    of    nearly    900,000    shares 
were  recorded.     In  all  these  days  the  in- 
dustrials were  attractive  not  only  by  rea- 
son of  the  condition  and  promise  of  busi- 
ness generally,  but  also  because  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  ruling  party  would  not  at- 
tack the  incorporated  combinations. 

Those     investors     and     traders     who 
thought  that  the  election  of  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  had  been  discounted  in  the  market 
failed  to  estimate  rightly  the  effect  of  the 
decisive  character  of  Bryan's  defeat.  The 
public  realize  that  free  silver  coinage  as 
a  national  issue  is  at  last  dead,  that  Bryan 
has  been  laid  aside  with  it,  that  the  House 
(as  to  which  there  was  some  anxiety)  is 
Republican    by    an    increased    majority, 
that  the  Senate  will  remain  true  to  the 
514    gold  standard,  and  that  the  whole  coun- 
18       try  is  at  last  free  to  enjoy  to  the  full  the 
'       legitimate   fruits  of  its   great  industrial 
uyz    growth  and  its  expanding  foreign  trade. 
5%    These  considerations  are  the  basis  of  a 
broad    and    deep    confidence    which    is 
shown  in  the  demand  for  securities  and 
in  a  stimulation  of  industry. 
J* 

The  Standard  Oil  dividend  of  10 
per  cent.,  declared  a  few  days  ago,  makes 
48  per  cent,  for  the  year  thus  far,  and 
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The  buying  began  Wednesday  morning 
in  London  on  orders  cabled  from  this 
city  during  the  night.  But  the  London 
traders  themselves  sold  in  this  market  on 
Wednesday  and  during  the  three  follow- 
ing days,  taking  profits  or  relying  upon 

a  reaction  which  did  not  appear.  Neither  }$  £J  ^ent'  since  the  present  company 
their  large  sales  nor  the  profit-taking  was  organized  in  june,  l8oo.  The  sum 
sales  of  American  investors  and  specu- 
lators could  restrain  the  swelling  advance 
caused  by  the  purchases  of  "  the  public  " 
here,  altho  the  effect  of  them  was  quite 
clearly  to  be  seen  on  Thursday.  Ameri- 
can speculators  who  thought  that  the  fa 


disbursed  in  dividends  since  that  date, 
therefore,  is  $73,125,000,  and  the  divi- 
dends paid  in  the  last  five  years  amount 
to  a  little  more  than  $170,000,000. 

....  Sales  of  bank  stocks  during  the 
vorable   influence   of   the°  election    upon     Past  week  were : 
business  had  been  discounted    found  that    ImPorters  &  Traders-  National 512^ 

it,.     „_  iii       j  ,  ,.        National  Bank  of  Commerce 26114 

the    new    public    demand    was    extraordl-      New  York  Produce  Exchange  Bank. 136? 
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A   Plural  Ouibble. 

A  policy  of  insurance  stipulated  that 
"  the  assured  shall  take  an  inventory  of 
stock  hereby  covered  at  least  once  a 
year,  and  shall  keep  books  of  account 
correctly  detailing  the  purchases  and 
sales  of  said  stock,  and  shall  keep  all  in- 
ventories and  books  securely  locked  in  a 
fireproof  safe  or  other  place  secure  from 
fire  in  said  store  during  the  hours  that 
said  store  is  closed  for  business."  The 
object  of  this  stipulation  is  plain  enough 
and  wholly  reasonable.  If  an  insurance 
policy  were  merely  a  wager  of  say  $1,000 
against  $10  that  the  stock  in  a  certain  de- 
scribed building  will  not  be  destroyed  by 
fire,  the  company  would  lose  its  bet,  in 
case  of  fire,  and  would  be  justly  expected 
to  pay  up  like  a  gentleman.  This  is  really 
the  view  taken  of  insurance  by  many,  but 
it  is  totally  wrong.  The  contract  is  one 
of  indemnity  against  loss  actually  sus- 
tained up  to  a  specified  maximum  called 
"  amount  insured ;  "  hence  the  first  ques- 
tion in  case  of  a  fire  is,  what  loss  has  been 
sustained?  "  Valued  policy  "  legislation 
aims  to  settle  this  question  summarily  as 
to  buildings  by  excluding  proof  as  to 
value,  and  making  a  policy  at  once  a 
claim  for  its  face  if  the  building  is  to- 
tally destroyed.  Merchandise  presents  a 
more  difficult  case,  because  its  value  is 
subject  to  depreciation,  and  both  its 
quantity  and  the  proportions  of  its  items 
are  constantly  fluctuating. 

Proof  is  therefore  necessary,  and  the 
verbal  statement  of  the  insured  is  not 
sufficient,  for  some  men  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  defraud.  So  an  inventory  is  re- 
quired at  least  annually,  with  books  to 
show  the  coming  and  going  of  goods,  and 
these  book's  and  papers  are  to  be  kept 
where  they  also  will  not  disappear.  The  re- 
quirement as  above  quoted  seems  unmis- 
takably clear.  The  insured  is  to  take  an 
inventory,  "  and  "  to  keep  account  books, 
"  and  "  to  keep  all  those  in  a  safe.  The 
intention  to  require  all  these  acts,  and 
not  one  merely,  could  not  be  made  plainer 
even  by  inserting  "  also  "  after  "  and." 
We  suppose  that  no  question  could  be 
raised  about  this  language,  in  or  out  of 
court,  but  directly  following  was  the  spe- 
cification of  penalty,  thus :  "  Failure  to 
observe  the  above  conditions  shall  work 
forfeiture  of  all  claims  under  this  policy." 
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Upon  this  clause  trouble  arose.  The 
Connecticut  Fire  (whose  policy  it  was) 
refused  to  pay  a  claim  in  Nebraska,  al- 
leging that  this  clause  had  not  been  ob- 
served, but  the  claimant  fastened  upon 
the  plural  in  "  the  above  conditions  "  and 
argued  that  it  was  sufficient  to  comply 
with  one  of  the  three.  The  proof  did 
not  show  that  all  had  been  violated,  and 
so  the  trial  court  found  for  the  plaintiff. 
The  company  appealed  to  the  Ne- 
braska Supreme  Court,  which  held 
a  fair  and  reasonable  construction 
to  be  that  forfeiture  was  provided 
"  not  for  failure  to  comply  with 
one  of  the  several  conditions  mentioned, 
but  for  all  of  them  taken  together,"  and 
that  if  the  company  meant  anything  else 
it  could  and  should  have  said  so.  Under 
the  decision,  the  storekeeper  could  take 
an  inventory,  provide  proof  of  the  fact, 
then  use  the  papers  for  kindlings  and 
omit  the  other  accounting  entirely.  The 
company  supposed  it  had  made  its  clear 
intention  clear,  but  its  draftsman  blun- 
dered clerically.  He  should  have  in- 
serted "  all,"  or  "  any  of,"  or  "  any  or 
all,"  before  "  the  above  conditions."  And 
when  the  company  recasts  the  policy,  it 
should  observe  the  dangerous  word  "  ob- 
serve," which  has  many  meanings  be- 
sides "  obey,"  for  one  could  "  observe  " 
a  law  even  while  defying  and  violating  it. 


The  following  comes  to  us  from  the 
head  office  of  the  Mutual  Reserve : 

"  When  the  Insurance  Act  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  was  amended,  something  over  a 
year  ago,  at  the  request  of  this  association  an 
amendment  was  included,  providing  that  com- 
panies heretofore  licensed  to  do  business  in 
Canada  as  assessment  institutions  might  qual- 
ify as  to  their  future  business  in  Canada  under 
the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring  the  main- 
tenance of  a  reserve,  the  same  as  that  held  by 
companies  licensed  as  legal  reserve  companies 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

"  The  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Associa- 
tion includes  in  all  of  its  policies  now  written 
a  provision  for  maintaining  the  full  reserve 
required  by  statute  of  legal  reserve  companies, 
and  it  may  interest  you  to  know  that  the  asso- 
ciation has  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
the  law  above  referred  to  in  this  regard,  and 
that,  with  relation  to  all  business  hereafter 
written  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  it  will  be 
subject  to  the  same  provisions  as  to  reserve 
and  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  law  of 
the  Dominion  as  legal  reserve  companies,  thus 
following  the  action  already  taken  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts." 
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s  ing    that     he     should 

continue  in  politics,  actively  opposing 
"  any  party  or  doctrine  that  violates 
American  ideals  and  the  true  principles 
of  human  liberty."  Some  of  his  support- 
ers make  dire  predictions  of  coming  dis- 
aster. Mr.  "  Coin  "  Harvey,  disturbed 
by  visions  of  "  riots,  martial  law  and  mis- 
ery in  the  congested  centers  of  the 
North,"  has  sought  a  home  in  Arkansas 
because,  he  says,  there  are  no  large  cities 
or  "  extremely  rich  people  "  in  that  State. 
Mr.  Debs,  also,  the  Social  Democratic 
candidate,  prophesies  that  the  streets  will 
be  "  saturated  "  with  the  blood  of  work- 
ingmen.  A  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, however,  take  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tion quietly  and  with  an  apparent  confi- 
dence that  general  ruin  is  not  impend- 
ing. The  official  returns  in  Nebraska 
show  at  last  a  Republican  majority  of 
seven  on  joint  ballot  in  the  legislature, 
which  insures  the  election  of  two  Repub- 
lican Senators.  There  will  be  an  excit- 
ing session  of  the  legislature  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Quay  has  already  lost  sev- 
eral members  whom  he  counted  on  his 
side,  and  his  opponents  say  he  cannot  get 
the  majority  needed  for  an  election  to  the 
Senate.  In  Kentucky  the  Republicans 
will  make  no  contest  over  the  election  of 
Governor  Beckham,  saying  that  there  is 
no  tribunal  to  which  they  can  appeal  with 
any  hope  of  an  impartial  hearing.  They 
assert  that  Yerkes  was  really  elected,  and 
has  been  robbed  of  his  office  by  wholesale 
frauds  under  the  Goebel  law.  Addicks 
will  at  last  be  sent  to  the  Senate  from 
Delaware,   unless  the   Republicans  who 


oppose  him  shall  make  an  agreement  with 
the  Democrats.  There  are  two  senatorial 
seats  to  be  filled,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
combination  cannot  be  made  unless  the 
Republican  foes  of  Addicks  give  the 
Democrats  one  of  them,  which  they  are 
unwilling  to  do.  The  leaders  of  the  Sil- 
ver Republican  party  have  decided  that 
they  will  become  Democrats.  Dr.  Leon- 
ard W.  Bacon,  the  Anti-Imperialist  elec- 
tor in  Connecticut,  received  36  votes  in 
that  State.  The  President  has  asked  all 
the  members  of  his  cabinet  to  remain  with 
him  during  his  second  term;  Attorney- 
General  Griggs  will  retire  on  March  4th 
next,  but  it  is  not  known  that  there  will 
be  any  other  vacancy  to  be  filled.  The 
prominent  subjects  of  legislation  at  the 
approaching  short  session  of  Congress 
will  be  army  reorganization,  the  inter- 
oceanic  canal,  the  apportionment,  the  sub- 
sidy bill  and  a  reduction  of  war  taxes. 
General  Miles  recommends  that  the  per- 
manent military  force  be  one  man  for 
each  thousand  of  population,  or  about 
76,000,  and  says  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  in  this  country  only  one-fourth 
as  many  troops  as  are  required  to  care  for 
and  to  man  seacoast  fortifications  upon 
which  $55,000,000  have  been  expended. 
Estimates  of  the  probable  reduction  of 
war  taxes  range  from  $15,000,000  to 
$40,000,000.  It  is  understood  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  Republican  majority  will 
not  attempt  to  reduce  the  representation 
in  the  House  of  those  Southern  States  in 
which  large  numbers  of  negroes  have 
been  disfranchised.  The  President,  it  is 
asserted,  opposes  such  an  undertaking. 
The  long  controversy  over  the  price  of 
steel   armor  plates  for  naval  vessels  is 
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ended,  the  Carnegie  and  Bethlehem  com- 
panies having  agreed  to  supply  about  25,- 
000  tons  of  first-class  Krupp  plates  at 
$420  per  ton,  while  the  Government  ac- 
cepts a  liability  for  contingent  royalties, 
which  may  increase  the  price  to  $455. 
The  companies  originally  asked  $545,  and 
their  latest  bid  was  $490.  The  contract, 
including  1 1,000  tons  of  less  costly  plates, 
calls  for  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
$15,000,000. 


Croker  and  Vice 
in  New  York 


Richard  Croker  sailed 
for  Europe  on  Satur- 
day last,  a  few  hours 
after  he  had  caused  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  of  five  Tammany  office- 
holders to  "  investigate  the  moral  condi- 
tions of  the  city  and  receive  suggestions 
for  the  correction  of  abuses."  This  ac- 
tion appears  to  have  been  precipitated  by 
a  letter  which  Mayor  Van  Wyck  received 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  inst.  from 
Bishop  Potter  of  the  Episcopal  diocese 
of  New  York.  On  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  was  held  the  meeting  of  the 
Tammany  Executive  Committee  at  which 
the  Committee  of  Investigation  was  ap- 
pointed; but  the  Bishop's  letter  was  not 
given  to  the  public  by  the  Mayor  until  the 
morning  of  the  17th.  The  Bishop  pro- 
tested, in  most  emphatic  terms,  against 
the  protection  of  vice  by  the  police,  espe- 
cially in  the  crowded  tenement  districts 
of  the  "  East  side,"  where  the  Episcopal 
Church  maintains  an  institution  for  the 
religious  education  and  social  improve- 
ment of  the  people.  Clergymen  con- 
nected with  that  institution,  when  they 
complained  to  a  police  captain  and  even 
to  a  higher  authority  about  the  deplorable 
conditions  existing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  it,  were  met  with  "  insolent  derision  " 
and  "  the  coarsest  insult."  The  Bishop 
wrote  in  a  spirit  of  intense  indignation  of 
"  the  base  complicity  of  the  police  with 
the  lowest  forms  of  vice  and  crime,"  as- 
serting that  "  the  situation  is  one  of  com- 
mon and  open  notoriety  and  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  may  well  make  us  a  byword  and 
a  hissing  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,"  and  calling  upon  the  Mayor  to 
protect  the  residents  of  the  tenement  dis- 
tricts by  the  exercise  of  his  authority.  In 
reply  the  Mayor  promised  to  use  all  his 
power  to  right  the  wrongs  as  to  which 
complaint   was   made.     He  directed   the 


President  of  the  Police  Board  to  make 
searching  inquiry,  punish  the  guilty,  and 
enforce  the  laws.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Tammany  Committee,  the  President  of 
the  Hebrew  Educational  Alliance,  at 
Croker's  request,  described  the  demoral- 
izing conditions  against  which  the  Al- 
liance was  forced  to  contend  in  its  work 
in  the  tenement  districts,  and  referred  to 
the  assertion  so  frequently  made  that 
Tammany  received  the  greater  part  of  its 
revenue  from  the  protection  of  vice  and 
crime.  Then  the  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, the  members  being  President 
Nixon  of  the  Bridge  Commission,  Presi- 
dent Clausen  of  the  Park  Board,  Fire 
Commissioner  Scannell,  President 
Murphy  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
Commissioner  Keller  of  the  Department 
of  Charities.  Before  adjournment 
Croker  denied  that  he  had  ever  received 
a  dollar  from  gambling  houses  or  other 
disorderly  places.  "  If  any  one  of  you," 
said  he,  "  is  collecting  money  from  them, 
you  had  better  get  out  of  the  organiza- 
tion." He  also  attacked  sharply  the 
leader  of  the  Assembly  District  in  which 
the  Alliance  works,  because  the  latter  as- 
serted that  some  of  the  charges  about  im- 
morality in  it  were  not  true.  In  published 
interviews  Commissioners  Keller  and 
Nixon,  and  President  York  of  the  Police 
Board,  admit  that  the  evil  conditions  ex- 
ist as  described  by  the  complainants,  and 
Mr.  Keller  accepts  the  explanation  that 
the  police  protect  vice  and  crime  for  pay. 
The  action  of  the  committee  is  awaited  by 
good  citizens  with  some  curiosity.  Dr. 
Parkhurst  calls  the  movement  "  a  cow- 
ardly bluff."  One  of  the  offending  police 
captains  has  been  transferred  to  another 
station.  Croker  does  not  intend  to  re- 
turn before  next  July.  As  he  went  on 
board  the  steamer  he  remarked  that  New 
York  was  the  best  governed  city  in  the 
world. 

J* 

The  Interoceanic     Nicaragua         appears 
Canal  ready,  and  even 

anxious,  to  begin  ne- 
gotiations with  our  Government  for  the 
construction  of  the  projected  canal.  The 
Minister  to  the  United  States  from  that 
country,  Serior  Corea,  has  returned  to 
Washington  after  a  visit  of  four  months 
among  his  own  people ;  and  he  reports 
that  President  Zelaya  and  his  Cabinet  are 
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awaiting  with  deep  interest  the  action  of 
Congress.  He  has  full  authority  to  fa- 
cilitate negotiations,  and  he  remarks  that 
the  present  Government  of  Nicaragua  is 
composed  of  progressive  men  who  will 
do  all  they  can  to  promote  the  undertak- 
ing. The  long  pending  disagreement  be- 
tween Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica  has  at 
last  been  removed,  and  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  countries  are  now  very 
close  and  cordial.  No  concession  to  any 
corporation  now  prevents  them  from  giv- 
ing full  power  and  a  clear  title  to  our 
Government,  the  contract  with  the  Eyre- 
Cragin  Syndicate  having  been  nullified 
in  strict  accordance  with  the  terms  of  it. 
A  report  comes  from  Washington  that 
Nicaragua  will  suggest  the  payment  of 
$5,000,000  and  an  annual  rental  in  re- 
turn for  such  a  right  of  way  as  our  Gov- 
ernment may  desire.  While  the  bill  pend- 
ing in  Congress  relates  only  to  the  Nic- 
aragua route,  it  is  said  that  at  least  one 
member  of  the  Interoceanic  Canal  Com- 
mission prefers  the  Panama  route  and 
project.  At  last  accounts  the  Commis- 
sion was  not  ready  to  submit  its  long  de- 
layed report.  The  engineers  employed  by 
Nicaragua  to  inspect  the  ten  miles  of 
railroad  constructed  along  the  canal  route 
by  the  old  Maritime  Canal  Company,  and 
recently  seized  by  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment, find  that  the  road  is  in  very 
good  condition,  and  recommend  that  it  be 
extended  for  eighteen  miles  to  Sara- 
piqui,  on  the  San  Juan  River,  from  which 
point  to  the  lake  there  is  open  naviga- 
tion throughout  the  year  for  steamboats. 
This  extension,  it  is  pointed  out,  would 
be  of  much  value  to  Western  Nicaragua 
because  it  would  greatly  reduce  the  cost 
of  transportation  between  that  part  of  the 
country  and  Atlantic  ports. 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico 


The  subject  of  discussion  in 
the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion last  week  was  the  elec- 
tion of  delegates  in  Havana,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Credentials  having  recom- 
mended that  those  elected  on  the  face  of 
the  returns  be  retained.  There  was  a 
sharp  debate,  Gualberto  Gomez  asserting 
that  the  Cuban  Government  officers  in 
Havana  had  used  their  power  to  control 
the  election  machinery  in  the  interest  of 
the  candidates  of  the  National  party.  A 
notable  speech  was  made  by  Senor 
Giberga  of  the  old  Autonomist  party,  the 


leading  Conservative  in  the  convention. 
He  severely  criticised  the  methods  of  the 
leaders  of  the  National  party  in  the  city, 
declaring  that  there  was  the  gravest  evi- 
dence of  fraud  and  that  the  chief  culprits 
were  Secretary  of  State  Tamayo  and 
Civil  Governor  Nunez.  Incidentally  he 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  could  be 
no  settlement  of  the  questions  before  the 
convention  without  a  proper  understand- 
ing with  the  United  States,  which  would 
be  perfectly  compatible  with  independ- 
ence. After  Secretary  Tamayo  had  de- 
fended himself,  the  committee's  report 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  21  to  5,  and  thus 
all  the  Havana  delegates  were  admitted. 
The  purpose  of  Secretary  Root's  visit  to 
the  island  is  both  to  restore  his  health  and 
to  become  thoroughly  informed  as  to  the 
needs  of  the  situation.  By  an  order  of 
the  War  Department  the  military  depart- 
ment of  Porto  Rico  will  be  discontinued 
on  December  15th,  and  the  island  will  be 
attached  to  the  Department  of  the  East. 
This  change  involves  the  withdrawal  of  a 
part  of  the  garrison.  There  will  remain 
on  the  island  only  the  regiment  of  natives, 
with  a  battalion  of  infantry  and  two 
batteries  of  artillery.  General  Davis  will 
be  Inspector-General  at  Manila.  In  a  re- 
cent report  concerning  the  telegraph  sys- 
tem of  Porto  Rico,  General  Greely  points 
out  that  it  is  still  operated  by  the  Signal 
Corps  of  the  army.  If  it  should  be  oper- 
ated by  the  Post  Office  Department  at 
Washington,  he  says,  the  expense  would 
be  very  heavy ;  if  the  lines  should  be 
transferred  to  the  insular  government, 
the  cost  of  maintenance  would  be  a  great 
burden  for  the  island  treasury  ;  the  easiest 
and  most  natural  solution  of  the  problem, 
in  his  judgment,  would  be  to  continue  the 
present  conditions.  No  new  legislation 
would  be  required  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinued maintenance  and  use  of  the  lines 
as  a  military  telegraph  system  by  the  Sig- 
nal Corps.  There  are  now  in  the  schools 
of  Porto  Rico  800  teachers  (of  whom  100 
are  Americans)  and  38,000  pupils;  and 
the  Commissioner  of  Education  reports 
that  300,000  children  are  without  school 
facilities. 


_,     ..      .      At  the  recent  election,   the 
Election  in     c     .  .    .  ,        ..     .  ,       ,    '  . 
Hawaii  on         islands  since 

they  were  annexed,  the 
whites  were  defeated.  Robert  W.  Wil- 
cox, known  as  the  leader  of  the  Independ- 
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ent  Royalist  party,  and  the  candidate  of 
the  natives,  was  elected  Delegate  to  Con- 
gress by  a  small  plurality,  receiving  3,632 
votes,  against  3,563  cast  for  Samuel  Par- 
ker,   Republican,    and    1,468    given    to 
Prince  David,  the  candidate  of  the  Demo- 
crats.      The  natives  at  the  same  time 
gained  control  of  the  legislature.     Wil- 
cox's course  during  the  campaign  was 
that  of  a  demagogue,  and  some  of  his 
leading   supporters   in  their  public   ad- 
dresses promised  that  Queen  Liliuokalani 
should  be  restored  to  the  throne.     The 
new  Delegate  was  educated  in  Italy,  at 
the  Military  School  in  Turin.       In  that 
country    he    married    Princess    Victoria 
Colonna  de  Sigliana,  from  whom  he  was 
separated  after  a  time.     He  was  promi- 
nently interested  in  several  revolutionary 
movements  on  the  islands,  and  for  par- 
ticipation in  one  of  them  was  imprisoned. 
It  is  said  that  Parker,  the  defeated  Re- 
publican candidate,  will  be  sent  to  Wash- 
ington as  an  unofficial  representative  of 
the  interests  of  the  white  residents,  and 
that  Congress  will  be  asked  to  restrict  the 
suffrage  by  a  property  qualification.    The 
census  shows  that  the  population  of  the 
islands  is   154,001,  the  increase  having 
been  41  per  cent,  since  1896,  and  71  per 
cent,  in  ten  years.      A  little  more  than 
one-third  of  the  people  reside  on  the  is- 
land of  Oahu,  and  the  city  of  Honolulu, 
which  is  on  that  island,  has  a  population 
of  nearly  40,000.       The  only  islands  in 
which  there  has  not  been  an  increase  since 
1890  are  Molokai  (where  the  leper  settle- 
ment is  situated)  and  Lanai.    These  show 
a  decline  of  1 1  per  cent,  and  a  population 
of  only  2.500  at  the  present  time. 


-t>i.  BLiii  •  The  American  forces 
The  Philippine     ,  ,     ,   , 

.  .     /r         nave  undertaken  a  series 

Islands  r 

01  aggressive  movements 

against  the  insurgents,  notably  on  the  is- 
land of  Samar,  where  General  Lukban 
and  his  followers  have  held  the  entire  ter- 
ritory, except  three  garrisoned  towns  on 
the  coast.  Among  the  engagements  of 
last  week  was  an  attack  by  General  Grant 
upon  an  insurgent  stronghold  thirty-five 
miles  north  of  Manila.  The  Filipinos 
were  dislodged  and  fifty  of  them  were 
killed.  The  Taft  Commission  is  evident- 
ly hard  at  work.  A  bureau  of  statistics 
is  to  be  established,  with  a  chief  statisti- 
cian, empowered  to  secure  any  informa- 


tion which  shall  be  authorized  in  refer- 
ence to  business  and  other  subjects;  and 
punishments  are  provided  for  those  who 
refuse  to  give  information,  or  for  officials 
who  make  public  confidential  information 
received.  The  Civil  Service  Board,  whose 
rules  are  more  strict  than  those  in  the 
United  States,  has  suffered  a  serious  loss 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  Joaquin  Gonzales,  its 
president.      His   successor  is  the  Hon. 
Cayetono  Arellano,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Philippines;  and 
the  other  two  members  are  Americans, 
W.  L.  Pepperman  and  L.  M.  Kiggin,  who 
act  as  secretary  and  chief  examiner.     Mr. 
Pepperman  has  had  seven  years'  experi- 
ence in  civil  service  work  as  examiner 
in  this  country,  and  was  private  secretary 
to  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  also  to  Judge 
Taft.       He  has  been  two  years  in  the 
Philippines,    and    was    private    stenog- 
rapher  for  the   Schurman   Commission. 
Mr.  Kiggin  has  been  connected  with  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  the  United 
States,    and    is    a   graduate    at    law    of 
Georgetown  and  Columbia  universities. 
The  corporation  of  Yale  University  has 
voted  to  give  free  tuition  to  five  Filipinos 
of  exceptional  fitness  and  high  character, 
to  be  selected  by  Judge  Taft.     The  Nor- 
mal School  Board  of  Minnesota  has  de- 
cided to  educate  eight  Filipinos  in  the 
Normal   schools   of  that   State.       Civil 
Service  Commissioner  Procter  has  sought 
to  ascertain  from  the  presidents  of  sev- 
eral universities  and  colleges  to  what  ex- 
tent they  will  support  a  plan  for  the  free 
education  of  Filipinos  at  such  institutions 
here,  and  is  greatly  encouraged  by  the 
replies  he  has  received.     He  has  now  set 
out  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  assistance  of 
the  young  men  while  they  are  pursuing 
their  studies. 


Church 
Federation 


The  movement  for  the  closer 
federation  of  churches  and 
denominations  in  our  coun- 
try has  received  a  noteworthy  impulse  by 
the  action  of  the  convention  held  in  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y.,  November  13th  and  14th. 
This  was  a  delegated  body,  and  its  mem- 
bership numbered  representatives  of 
Methodist  Conferences,  Presbyterian  and 
Reformed  Synods,  Baptist  and  Congre- 
gational State  Associations.  Individual 
members  of  Episcopal.  Lutheran  and 
other  communions  were  invited  to  take 
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part  in  the  proceedings.  While  the  great 
public  meeting  on  Tuesday  evening,  over 
which  Governor  Roosevelt  presided,  at- 
tracted more  general  attention,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  spirit  and  unanimity  of  ac- 
tion that  culminated  in  the  organization 
of  a  State  Federation  of  Churches  was 
the  most  significant  part  of  this  coming 
together.  The  constitution  of  the  Fed- 
eration provides  that  the  denominations 
uniting  in  its  work  shall  act  through  a 
council  made  up  of  representation  upon  a 
numerical  basis.  Local  federations  also 
have  opportunity  for  representation.  A 
strong  official  board  will  have  charge  of 
the  interests  of  the  Federation  in  its  first 
year  of  service.  The  president  is  Rev. 
H.  H.  Stebbins,  D.D.,  of  Rochester.  The 
names  on  the  Executive  Committee  of 
Dean  Brooks,  E.  N.  Packard,  D.D.,  G.  B. 
Spalding,  D.D.,  J.  W.  Phillips,  D.D.,  and 
others  prominent  in  civic  and  religious 
life,  give  assurances  of  effective  service. 
The  convention  in  all  its  deliberations 
was  in  full  sympathy  with  Dr.  Wills,  of 
Oswego,  who,  in  the  course  of  an  address 
in  which  he  emphasized  the  need  of  fed- 
eration in  order  to  prevent  the  waste  of 
money  and  energy,  said  : 

"Church  federation  is  warranted.  It  is  not 
rainbow-chasing.  This  movement  is  practical. 
The  people  are  longing  to  get  together.  Church 
federation  is  imperative.  It  must  be  had  as  a 
condition  of  Church  life." 

& 

_  ,  .  _.       .     The  last  session  of  the 

Episcopal  Church    Church     Congress     of 

Congress  the    protestant     Epis. 

copal  Church,  held  at  Providence,  R.  I., 
furnished  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 
value  of  such  gatherings  and  of  the  in- 
creasing influence  which  they  exert. 
With  no  legislative  authority  they  yet 
have  a  genuine  power  in  church  life,  as 
was  well  set  forth  by  Bishop  McVickar 
in  his  address  of  welcome.  It  has  been 
in  these  congresses  that  have  come  up 
the  best  discussions  on  such  subjects  as 
the  relation  of  the  Episcopal  to  other 
churches,  the  degree  to  which  ritual 
should  be  observed,  the  divorce  laws,  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  toward  war,  so- 
cial evils,  material  prosperity  and  mis- 
sions, home  and  foreign.  In  this  Con- 
gress Bishop  Randolph  brought  Vir- 
ginia's greetings  and  pleaded  for  a  great 
catholicity  of  heart,  which  should  over- 
power  intellectual   differences,   and   Dr. 


McConnell,  of  Brooklyn,  urged  that  af- 
filiation should  be  sought  with  the  Prot- 
estant Churches  with  whom  they  are 
bound  in  closest  ties,  rather  than  with 
a  Greek  Church,  which  has  in  response 
to  repeated  appeals  for  intercourse  of- 
fered to  bury  them  when  dead,  while  de- 
clining any  communion  with  them  while 
living,  or  with  a  body  of  "  Catholics  " 
so  "  old  "  as  to  be  practically  dead.  The 
ritualists  looked  with  interest  to  Bishop 
Hall,  of  Vermont,  an  "  advanced  church- 
man," and  some  time  Cowley  Father,  as 
he  presented  a  practical  argument  for 
prayers  for  the  dead,  and  for  confession, 
while  the  Broad  Church  party  was  still 
fully  represented.  War  was  another 
theme,  and  Captain  Mahan  was  its 
exponent,  with  Chaplain  Vandewater 
and  some  others,  to  argue  for  its 
righteousness  under  certain  conditions, 
while  Bishop  Hall  and  others  de- 
clared it  always  and  everywhere  an 
evil.  Christian  Science,  too,  came  in 
for  its  share  of  notice,  the  free  dis- 
cussion showing  the  courage  of  con- 
victions both  for  and  against,  as  well  as 
along  the  medial  way  which  is  so  attrac- 
tive to  many.  Thus  one  after  another  of 
the  topics  that  men  have  to  meet  in  the 
daily  presence  of  pastoral  and  educa- 
tional life  was  discussed  and,  if  not  set- 
tled, at  least  clarified. 


Latin 
America 


The  recent  visit  of  President 
Salles,  of  Brazil,  to  President 
Roca,  of  Argentina,  has  caused 
great  rejoicing  in  both  republics.  Altho 
officially  the  visit  was  only  a  return  call 
to  pay  back  last  year's  visit  of  President 
Roca  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  everybody  be- 
lieves it  signalizes  some  sort  of  a  com- 
pact for  the  concerted  action  of  both 
countries  in  South  American  interna- 
tional politics.  Such  action  would  be 
especially  significant,  in  view  of  the  dis- 
pute, now  becoming  acute,  between  Chile 
and  Peru  over  the  Tacna-Arica  prov- 
inces, and  the  fact  that  Argentina  and 
Brazil  are  inclined  to  side  against  Chile. 
If  the  two  latter  should  agree  on  any  line 
of  action  they  could  doubtless  dominate 
any  Latin  American  combination  brought 
against  them.  In  Argentina  a  new  po- 
litical party  is  to  be  formed,  whose  watch- 
word will  be  "  tax  reform."  The  Gov- 
ernment has  also  given  a  large  concession 
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of  land  in  the  interior  tropical  provinces 
to  20,000  Japanese  farmers,  who  will  set- 
tle on  it.  It  will  be  a  very  interesting  ex- 
periment in  colonization ;  for  the  Japan- 
ese come  from  a  highly  cultivated  hill 
country  into  a  land  of  vast  plains  and 
virgin  wildernesses.  The  revolution  in 
Colombia  that  was  said  to  be  put  down 
some  months  ago  is  alive  again  and 
widespread.  It  is  a  most  remarkable 
fact  that  this  revolution  has  caused  the 
loss  of  thousands  upon  thousands  of  lives, 
and  yet  no  one  seems  to  know  anything 
about  it.  Cities  are  taken  and  Retaken, 
generals  are  killed,  neighboring  repub- 
lics are  accused  of  helping  the  insurgents, 
business  is  paralyzed,  towns  are  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  yet  there  seems  to  be  no 
principle  involved,  no  wrong  to  be  re- 
dressed by  either  party's  victory.  The 
telegraph  is  censored,  of  course,  but  no 
two  accounts  of  the  revolution  tell  the 
same  story,  except  that  the  revolution  is 
growing  verv  fast. 

J» 

-..     ~. ,      The    Paris    Exposition 

I  be  Close  of  r  «       1        « 

f  v-  n   ~    ■*•         was  formally  closed  on 
The  Exposition     XT  ,         J    ,,  ... 

.November     12th     with 

a  blaze  of  illumination  and  a  night  fete, 
which,  however,  was  marred  by  a  cold 
drizzly  rain.  Notwithstanding  a  very 
general  impression  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Exposition  was  a  de- 
cided success.  The  official  statistics  show 
that  more  than  50,000,000  people  had 
passed  through  the  gates.  Skeptics,  in- 
deed, point  to  the  fact  that  on  the  last 
day  five  tickets  were  required  from  each 
person,  implying  a  somewhat  novel  form 
of  ballot  stuffing;  but,  even  when  allow- 
ance is  made  for  these  quinqueplicate 
tickets,  the  total  is  comfortably  large. 
The  largest  single  day's  admission  is  said 
to  have  been  about  600,000.  In  this, 
however,  Chicago  surpassed  Paris  with 
over  700,000,  tho  the  total  of  less  than 
30,000,000  was  much  smaller.  It  is  per- 
haps significant  that  among  the  foreign 
visitors,  Germany  ranked  first,  with  Bel- 
gium second  and  England,  first  in  1889, 
far  in  the  rear.  America  seems  to  have 
clone  fairly  well.  The  financial  record, 
it  is  claimed,  is  excellent,  the  treasury  re- 
ceipts alone  showing  an  increase  of  $20,- 
000,000,  or  nearly  one-half  of  what 
France  expended  on  the  exposition,  en- 
tirely apart  from  the  surplus  of  Parisian 


octroi  duties,  and  the  permanent  value  of 
quais,  bridges  and  improved  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Quite  an  effort  was  made 
to  persuade  the  authorities  to  continue  the 
Exposition,  but  beyond  extending  its 
term  one  week,  they  refused,  and  wisely, 
as  the  buildings  already  showed  signs  of 
weather  wear,  and  plaster  and  paint  were 
rapidly  becoming  dilapidated.  The  only 
vestige  that  will  remain  will  be  the  im- 
mense hothouses  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Seine  and  the  art  palaces.  Accord- 
ing to  a  plan  submitted  to  the  Municipal 
Council  all  the  buildings  on  the  Champ 
de  Mars  and  the  Trocadero  are  to  be 
demolished  and  the  center  of  the  grounds 
maintained  in  the  form  of  gardens  for 
the  adornment  of  the  city,  while  the  wide 
border  is  to  be  sold  for  mansions  and 
hotels — the  site  not  to  be  again  used  for 
Exposition  purpose. 
j* 

Lord  Rosebery    Lord  Rosebery  has  come 
to   the    fore   in    English 
politics  in  a  way  that  many  look  upon  as 
very  significant.     Without  assuming  any 
positive  leadership,  as  yet  at  least,  altho 
it  is  reported  that  advances  have  been 
made  to  him  by  the  Liberal  party,  he  has 
taken  occasion  at  different  times  to  set 
forth  his  ideal  policy.     The  most  noted 
instance  of  this  was  in  a  recent  address 
when  installed  Lord  Rector  of  the  Glas- 
gow University.     The  subject  was  "  The 
British  Empire,"  and  in  very  vivid  and 
telling  terms  he  described  the  altered  con- 
ditions   which    had    brought    the    whole 
world  into  competition  with  England  in 
her  mercantile  and  manufacturing  inter- 
ests and  methods,  and  compelled  her  to 
remodel  her  State  machinery  and  educa- 
tional  methods  and  become  more  busi- 
nesslike and  thorough  in  war,  commerce 
and  diplomacy,  and  look  to  the  training 
of  first-class  men  for  the  struggle  ahead, 
as  upon  such  would  depend  the  future  of 
the  empire.     It  is  described  as  less  a  po- 
litical harangue  than  a  warning  that  the 
coming  years  would  be  a  period  of  fierce 
international   rivalry  in  the  arts  of  war 
and  peace,  and  that  every  class  of  society 
must  be  trained  for  the  responsibility  of 
power.     A  most  interesting  part  of  the 
address  was  a  vision  of  what  in  his  view 
might  have  happened  had  the  elder  Pitt, 
when  he  became  Prime  Minister,  not  left 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  accept- 
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ance  of  a  peerage,  but  remained  to  guide 
the  politics  of  the  empire.  In  his  view 
had  this  been  the  case  the  thirteen  colo- 
nies would  have  been  preserved  to  the  Brit- 
ish Crown,  the  Reform  bill  of  1832 
would  have  passed  much  earlier,  there 
would  have  been  a  self-adjusting  system 
of  representation,  and  in  due  time  when 
the  majority  of  the  seats  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament  should  belong  to  the  section 
beyond  the  seas,  the  empire  would  have 
been  moved  solemnly  across  the  Atlantic, 
Britain  becoming  an  historical  shrine,  the 
European  outpost  of  the  world  empire. 
Vivid  as  is  the  picture  of  the  procession 
across  the  Atlantic  of  the  greatest  sov- 
ereign and  the  greatest  fleet  in  the  uni- 
verse, Parliament,  Government  and  Min- 
isters departing  solemnly  for  another 
hemisphere,  the  chief  value  of  the  address 
lay  in  its  setting  forth  of  the  ex-Premier's 
conception  as  to  what  constituted  a  gen- 
uine and  legitimate  imperialism,  and  it  is 
upon  this  that  rests  the  hope,  which  is 
evidently  increasmg,  that  the  Liberal 
party  may  under  his  leadership,  strength- 
ened and  clarified  by  his  years  of  opposi- 
tion and  retirement,  gain  a  new  hold  upon 
English  policy  and  guide  it  to  a  stronger, 
more  just  and  more  permanent  leadership 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

G  The  German  Reichstag  opened 

Polic  on  November  14th,  and  Em- 
peror William  in  his  speech 
from  the  throne  outlined  the  Imperial 
policy  both  abroad  and  at  home.  As 
usual  with  him  the  former  took  prece- 
dence, but  a  decided  change  was  notice- 
able in  it.  There  was  none  of  the  se- 
vere talk  and  unreasonable  bluster  that 
has  characterized  so  many  of  his  deliv- 
erances, and  the  tone  is  described  by  the 
English  press  as  conservative  and  mod- 
erate. There  is  no  hint  of  separation  in 
policy  in  China  from  the  other  Powers, 
and  while  there  is  evident  the  intention 
to  secure  full  punishment  of  the  guilty, 
there  is  manifest  also  a  willingness  to 
waive  minor  considerations  for  the  more 
important  one  of  peace.  The  references 
to  the  agreement  with  England  are  stu- 
diously careful,  and  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity given  for  hostile  interpretation. 
There  is  a  courteously  phrased  expres- 
sion of  regret  that  he  had  been  obliged 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  to  take 
action  in  China,  involving  heavy  expense, 


without  consulting  the  Reichstag,  but  he 
had  no  doubt  that  as  soon  as  the 
matter  could  be  fully  explained  the  needed 
funds  would  be  forthcoming.  The  world 
at  large  is  coming  to  watch  the  Emperor's 
speeches  with  considerable  admiration. 
Even  an  evidently  unfriendly  French 
writer  describes  him  as  "  the  only  one  in  a 
divided,  pusillanimous  and  powerless 
Europe  who  has  a  will,  a  policy  and  an 
aim,"  and  every  one  sets  himself  to  dis- 
cover the  aim.  The  advent  of  Count 
von  Biilow  to  office  is  looked  upon  as  in- 
dicating a  more  complete  accord  between 
the  throne  and  the  chancellorship  than 
has  been  true  in  the  past,  and  the  Anglo- 
German  agreement  is  not  unnaturally 
scrutinized  very  carefully  to  see  what 
possible  germs  of  Imperial  policy  it  may 
contain.  So  far,  however,  it  appears  to 
be  a  very  harmless  document  of  value  for 
its  implications  and  possibilities  rather 
than  its  positive  features. 
J» 

The  Anti-Greek     In(  Germany,  "  the  land 
Crusade  thinkers     and    au- 

thors," in  recent  months 
the  burning  question  of  the  day  in  the 
higher  educational  departments  deals 
with  the  value  or  necessity  of  Greek  in 
the  preliminary  work  for  a  university 
and  professional  career.  Is  a  higher  ed- 
ucation possible  without  Greek  ?  As  mat- 
ters now  stand,  only  the  graduates  of  the 
nine  years'  Greek  gymnasium  course  are 
admitted  to  all  the  courses  in  the  univer- 
sities, while  the  graduates  of  the  nine 
years'  Latin,  but  non-Greek  course  in 
the  Real  gymnasium,  and  of  the  purely 
scientific  and  non-classical  nine  years' 
course  in  the  Oberrealschulen,  can  be- 
come candidates  for  degrees  only  in  cer- 
tain courses,  and  in  some  institutions  the 
graduate  of  the  latter  schools  in  none. 
As  a  consequence  a  decided  anti-Greek 
reaction  has  set  in,  and  it  is  only  too  ap- 
parent that  the  protagonists  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Plato  and  Homer  are  on  the  de- 
fense and  are  seeking  to  save  what  they 
can.  At  the  National  Educational  Con- 
vention, held  several  months  ago  in  Ber- 
lin, and  called  together  by  the  State  au- 
thorities, with  representation  of  all  the 
grades  and  classes  of  secondary  and  uni- 
versity institutions  of  learning,  it  was 
only  with  difficulty  that  the  proposition 
was  defeated  to  remove  the  Greek  en- 
tirely from  the  courses  demanded  for  ad- 
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mission  to  full  university  privileges  and 
degrees  in  any  of  the  departments.    Only 
a  compromise  with  the  adversaries  of  the 
Greek  made   its  retention  possible,  this 
compromise  consisting  in  an  agreement 
of  the  friends  of  this  language  to  submit 
a  radically  new  scheme  for  the  study  of 
this  language  in  the  secondary  schools. 
The  preparation  of  this  revision  was  in- 
trusted to  the  famous  Berlin  philologian, 
Ulrich  von  Wilamowitz-Moellendorf,  the 
successor  of  Ernst  Curtius  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  and  himself  a  prince  of 
classical  savants  and  translators.     This 
revision  scheme  has  now  appeared  and  is 
being   circulated   as   "  manuscript,"   i.e., 
privately,   but   is   being   discussed   at  a 
lively  rate  by  educational  journals.    Wil- 
amowitz  has  published  his  proposals  in 
the  shape  of  a  chrestomathy,  with  the 
necessary    Prolegomena    explaining    the 
proposed   changes.      He   maintains   that 
the  existing  hostility  to  this  language  is 
owing  entirely  to  false  methods  of  teach- 
ing.    The  proposed  changes  are  these : 
1,  The  first  author  to  be  read  in  the  Greek 
course  is  to  be  Homer,  but  the  study  of 
this^author  is  to  be  limited  to  two  years, 
it  being  four  years  at  present ;  2,  The  in- 
troduction of  a  new   chrestomathy   for 
course  of  reading  in  the  middle  classes, 
this  chrestomathy  to  contain  systematic- 
ally arranged  selections  from  the  whole 
range  of  Greek  literature,  thereby  vastly 
enlarging  the  horizon  of  the  student  in 
this  department ;  3,  Philosophical  prose 
is  to  be  confined  to  the  last  year  of  the 
curriculum.    The  new  scheme  has  found 
friend  and  foe.     Among  the  latter  the 
ablest    representative   of   the   traditional 
ideas  is  Professor  Paul  Caner,  who  be- 
lieves that  this  curtailment  of  the  Greek 
is  virtually  a  deathblow  to  the  human- 
istic gymnasium  and  all  the  historic  foun- 
dation of  a  solid  education.     Others  ap- 
prove, on  the  ground  that  it  is  better  to 
save  what  can  be  saved  than  to  lose  all. 
The  Government  will  have  the  final  ad- 
justment of  the  controversy. 

The  negotiations  between 
The  6hinese       the     powers     and     Qlina 

Negotiate  as       CQntinue  in  a  rather  desui_ 

tory  way.  While  the  Ministers  appear 
to  be  agreed  on  certain  points,  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  assurance  that  it 
will  be  possible  to  carry  out  even  all  of 
those,  and  in  the  support  of  others  there 


is  apparently  little  heartiness.     Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  news,  Minister  Conger 
looks  upon  the  situation  as  favorable  "  to 
the  early  beginning  of  negotiations  for  a 
preliminary  settlement."    This  is  encour- 
aging so  far  as  it  goes,  but  to  those  who 
are  anxious  to  see  some  definite  result  of 
these  varied  conferences  it  appears  rather 
unsatisfactory.     The  foreign  merchants 
are  bringing  whatever  pressure  they  can 
to  bear  in  favor  of  promptness,  but  as  to 
just  what  is  to  be  secured  by  this  prompt- 
ness and  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  in  entire  accord. 
News  from  the  Chinese  Court  is  nat- 
urally very  unreliable.     All  sorts  of  re- 
ports come  in,  and  yet  the  actual  situa- 
tion is  practically  unknown.     The  Em- 
press Dowager  is  reported  to  be  increas- 
ingly ill,  also  to  have  affirmed  that  it  was 
out  of  the  question  to  punish  General 
Tung  fu  Hsian,  inasmuch  as  he  is  in  com- 
mand of  the  troops  that  protect  her,  a 
statement  which  would  naturally  be  true 
whether  she  made  it  or  not.    There  are 
reports  of  varying  degrees  of  contumelv 
heaped   upon   the   different  princes  and 
mandarins  who  have  been  leaders  in  the 
Boxer  development,  but  the  traditional 
equanimity  with  which  the  Chinese  bear 
degradation,  in  the  certainty  of  not  very 
remote  restoration,  does  not  lead  to  great 
confidence  in  the  effectiveness  of  such  ac- 
tion.    Nevertheless  such  reports  as  have 
been  made  to  our  Government  by  Minis- 
ter Wu  to  the  effect  that  Prince  Tuan  and 
Prince   Chwang  have  been  deprived  of 
their  rank,  other  princes  imprisoned,  de- 
graded, etc.,  and  the  man  who,  next  to 
Tuan  and  the  General,  has  been  most  re- 
sponsible for  the  situation,  exiled  to  the 
furthest  boundary  of  the  empire,  cannot 
but  have  a  measurably  good  effect.  Mean- 
while the  punitive  expeditions  continue, 
tho  one  cannot  but  suspect  that  they  are 
as  much  in  the  interests  of  curiosity  and 
Oriental  research  as  in  those  of  peace, 
for  so  far  they  have  apparently  accom- 
plished very  little  beyond  securing  booty 
and  exasperating  the   Chinese,  and   the 
foreigners  are  more  and  more  inclined  to 
object  to  them  as  doing  more  harm  than 
good.     As  to  the  revolt  in  South  China 
it  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  idea.    A 
little  while  ago  it  was  announced  that  the 
leaders   had   acknowledged   that   it   was 
premature,  then  it  reappeared,  and  now 
just  where  it  stands  it  is  not  easy  to  affirm. 


Education  for  Library  Work. 


By  Herbert  Putnam, 

Librarian  of  Congress. 


THE  suggestion  that  a  special  edu- 
cation may  be  necessary  for  li- 
brary work  still  awakens  occa- 
sional surprise :  "  Why,  what  has  a  li- 
brarian to  do  but  to  get  certain  books  and 
hand  them  out  to  the  people  who  wish  to 
read  them  ? — and  we  are  all  of  us  getting 
books  and  handling  them.  A  librarian 
should  have  some  intelligence,  of  course, 
a  love  of  books  and  a  pleasant  manner. 
One  is  not  even  sure  about  the  pleasant 
manner,  for  many  accepted  librarians 
have  had  a  crabbed  one.  Intelligence 
and  a  love  of  books ;  perhaps  one  should 
add  '  wide  reading.'  If  one  could  add 
also  a  bit  of  writing,  so  much  the  better — 
on  the  theory  that  one  who  has  produced 
a  book  will  be  the  more  competent  to  es- 
timate and  make  useful  the  books  pro- 
duced by  other  people — tho  this  is  not 
necessarily  so  in  any  other  art.  The  li- 
brarian in  chief — in  a  library  for  scholars 
— must,  of  course,  himself  be  a  scholar. 
He  should  first  of  all  be  a  scholar.  But 
for  the  assistants,  even  in  such  a  library, 
surely  intelligence — and  amiability  (per- 
haps)— and  a  love  of  books." 

These  impressions  receive  somewhat 
of  a  shock  when  confronted  with  the 
qualifications  now  generally  deemed  nec- 
essary for  service — even  the  subordinate 
service — in  an  active  library.  There  is 
demanded  a  knowledge  of  knowledge 
somewhat  more  specific  than  is  implied 
in  a  "  mere  love  of  books ;  "  and  there  is 
now  very  generally  demanded  a  training 
which  regards  the  library  rather  as  a  com- 
plicated machine  to  be  constructed  and 
operated  than  as  a  mere  collection  of 
units  to  be  brought  together  and  distrib- 
uted upon  demand.  The  qualifications  of 
the  librarian  in  chief  now  vary  greatly 
from  those  formerly  deemed  sufficient; 
he  has  large  property  interests  to  handle, 
a  large  staff  to  direct,  large  disburse- 
ments to  control — a  large  business,  in 
short,  to  administer.  Scholarship  may 
consist  with  capacity  for  this  work,  but  it 
is  in  no  sense  a  conclusive  evidence  of  it. 
As  to  the  assistants,  the  tendency  is  now 
to  demand  qualifications  which  can  be  se- 


cured only  through  a  special  course  of 
education,  serious  in  nature  and  specific 
in  purpose.  This  is  so  even  in  Europe, 
where  the  defect  in  library  administra- 
tion has  certainly  not  been  a  defect  of 
scholarship.  In  Austria,  Italy,  France 
and  Germany  there  are  now  definite 
courses  of  instruction  for  those  purpos- 
ing to  enter  the  service  of  the  Govern- 
mental libraries,  and  a  definite  test,  by 
examination,  of  the  qualification  of  ap- 
plicants for  even  the  apprentice  service. 
It  is  interesting  to  review  the  provisions 
thus  far  made  for  the  substantial  agree- 
ment which  they  indicate  as  to  the  qual- 
ifications requisite. 

In  Austria  the  initiative  was  taken  in 
1862,  when  the  subject  was  considered 
by  direction  of  the  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, the  topics  suggested  for  study 
being  a  survey  of  the  sciences,  literature, 
general  history,  paleography  in  relation 
to  bibliography,  and  library  economy.  In 
1864  a  decree  was  issued  requiring  of 
candidates  for  service  in  the  Govern- 
mental libraries  proof  of  university  stud- 
ies and  a  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages— Italian,  French  and  English,  or 
an  equivalent — e.  g.,  Slavic  (German,  of 
course,  being  presumed).  Ten  years  la- 
ter courses  in  bibliography  and  in  classi- 
fication were  prescribed  for  the  third  year 
pupils  of  the  Institute  for  Historical  Re- 
search— a  department  of  the  University 
of  Vienna. 

In  Italy  an  attempt  at  Governmental 
regulation  was  nearly  contemporaneous, 
a  competitive  test  of  candidates  for  the 
office  of  sub-librarian  or  sub-custodian 
of  manuscripts  in  Governmental  libraries 
having  been  instituted  as  early  as  1865. 
The  requirements  included  certificate  of 
birth,  good  conduct  and  good  health ;  the 
equivalent  of  a  Doctorate,  or  a  diploma 
from  the  School  of  Paleography  at  Flor- 
ence. But  these  were  only  the  prelimi- 
naries. They  were  to  be  followed  by  an 
examination  which  included  foreign  lan- 
guages, and  a  thesis  on  some  subject 
drawn  from  Italian  literature. 

These  requirements  still  hold,  and  they 
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are  now  rendered  more  precise  by  a  pre- 
scribed course  in  technical  bibliography, 
the  opportunity  for  which  is  afforded 
more  particularly  at  Milan  in  connection 
with  the  Carlo  Gattaneo  Technological 
Institute,  and  under  the  direction  of  a  li- 
brarian of  high  repute — Signor  Fuma- 
galli. 

Such  a  course  has  been  in  operation  in 
France  at  the  Ecole  des  Chartes  since 
1869.  Similar  courses  are  conducted  at 
the  Sorbonne  as  part  of  the  instruction  in 
the  sciences  auxiliary  to  history.  And 
since  1879  an  examination  has  been  re- 
quired of  all  applicants  for  appointment 
to  the  libraries  over  which  the  central 
government  of  France  has  control. 
(These  include  the  Bibliotheque  Na- 
tionale,  the  Arsenal,  Mazarin  and  Ste. 
Genevieve,  as  also  many  attached  to  uni- 
versities.) The  subjects  include  bibliog- 
raphy and  library  administration,  and  the 
exposition  of  a  passage  from  a  standard 
manual  of  library  economy  (Graesel).  In 
the  four  great  libraries  named  above  the 
examination  must  now  be  followed  by  an 
apprenticeship  ("  stage ")  of  from  six 
months  to  a  year,  before  an  appointment 
can  be  reached  as  sub-librarian.  And  in 
every  case  the  examination  (which  is 
competitive)  must  be  preceded  by  proof 
of  advanced  studies  in  literature,  science, 
law  or  medicine,  or  the  training  of  an 
archiviste. 

Tests  somewhat  similar  have  now 
(since  1893)  been  introduced  in  Ger- 
many. No  person  may  secure  a  certifi- 
cate of  aptitude  for  library  work  without 
previous  service  as  apprentice  for  two 
years  at  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin,  or 
at  a  royal  university,  and  success  in  a  spe- 
cial examination.  No  one  may  be  ad- 
mitted as  an  apprentice  without  a  certifi- 
cate of  maturity  from  a  gymnasium,  a 
degree  of  doctor  or  licentiate  at  a  Ger- 
man university,  and  proof  of  having 
passed  the  first  examination  in  theology, 
law,  medicine  or  pedagogy,  or  a  certifi- 
cate of  qualification  to  instruct  in  a  Ger- 
man university.  The  special  examina- 
tion includes  knowledge  of  English, 
French  and  Italian,,  familarity  with  the 
history  of  writing  and  of  the  book,  and 
such  special  knowledge  as  may  be  of- 
fered, of  paleography.  The  candidate 
must  also  prove  that  he  has  adequate 
means  of  support  during  the  period  of 
apprenticeship.     At    the    University  of 


Gottingen  there  is  a  course  in  bibliog- 
raphy and  library  economy  conducted  by 
Professor  Dziatzko,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished of  contemporary  bibliog- 
raphers ;  and  this  may  be  offered  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  one  of  the  two  years  of  ap- 
prenticeship. 

In  these  four  countries,  therefore,  there 
has  been  definite  recognition  of  the  need 
of  systematic  education  for  library  work, 
and  a  definite  attempt  to  regulate  admit- 
tance to  the  profession  of  librarianship. 
The  regulation  has  thus  far  been  solely 
by  the  central  government  in  each  case ; 
and  applies  therefore  only  to  the  libraries 
over  which  this  has  control.  But  these 
are  more  numerous  than  at  first  consid- 
eration might  appear — including  in  Italy 
for  instance,  no  less  than  thirty-two — 
and  these  the  leading  libraries  of  the 
country,  with  the  exception  of  the  Vat- 
ican. 

No  such  attempt  at  State  regulation 
has  been  made  in  Great  Britain  or  in  the 
United  States,  for  the  obvious  reason  that 
the  mass  of  the  public  libraries  in  these 
two  countries  are  under  local  or  private 
control.  But  in  England  the  librarians 
themselves,  through  a  committee  of  their 
Library  Association,  have,  since  1885, 
held  examinations  upon  which  they  issue 
"  certificates  of  proficiency  "  for  the  post 
of  library  assistant.  And  in  the  United 
States  schools  have  been  in  operation  for 
thirteen  years  past,  whose  purpose  is  def- 
inite instruction  in  library  economy.  The 
first  of  these  schools,  and  in  a  sense  the 
parent  of  all,  was  that  established  at  Co- 
lumbia College  in  1887,  and  later  re- 
moved to  Albanv,  where  it  now  flourishes 
as  "  the  New  York  State  Library 
School."  Its  prescribed  course  is  of  two 
years,  with  an  optional  third.  One-third 
of  this  course  is  given  to  cataloging ;  the 
remainder  to  classification,  processes  of 
book-making,  bibliography,  the  history  of 
literature  and  of  libraries,  special 
branches  of  practical  administration,  and 
miscellaneous  topics.  The  thesis  re- 
quired for  a  degree  involves  original  in- 
vestigation, and  the  degree  which  is  given 
is  that  of  Bachelor  of  Library  Science. 

The  Albany  School  is  but  one  of  four 
now  in  successful  operation  which  un- 
dertake to  carry  the  student  through  a 
lengthy  period  of  study,  the  other  three 
being  the  Pratt  Institute  School  at  Brook- 
lyn (founded  in  1890);  the  Drexel  In- 
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stitute  at  Philadelphia  (founded  in 
1892),  and  the  University  of  Illinois 
(founded  at  the  Armour  Institute  in  1893 
and  transferred  to  the  University  in 
1897).  The  course  at  Pratt  and  at  Il- 
linois is  of  two  years ;  that  at  the  Drexel 
one.  In  addition,  systematic  instruction 
in  library  work  is  represented  in  the 
United  States  by  short  summer  courses 
at  several  places — Amherst,  Mass.,  for 
instance  (a  six  weeks'  course),  and  Mad- 
ison, Wis. ;  in  each  case  in  connection 
with  the  local  library.  There  have  also 
been  established  at  various  American  col- 
leges and  universities  courses  in  bibliog- 
raphy. But  the  professional  library 
schools  offer  a  training  the  more  effective 
in  that  they  are  in  each  case  maintained 
in  connection  with  a  well  equipped,  well 
organized  library,  in  active  operation. 
Their  students  are  thus  set  at  practical 
work.  In  this  the  system  is  distinctly  an 
advance  upon  any  yet  adopted  abroad — 
whether  it  be  the  theoretic  instruction 
without  the  practice,  or  apprenticeship 
without  systematic  instruction.  The 
schools  offer  definite  experience,  which 
many  deem  itself  the  best  training;  and 
they  add  (what  cannot  be*  obtained  in  any 
one  library)  a  comparison  of  various  sys- 
tems. Their  ultimate  effect  should  be  to 
establish  a  standard  of  training  for  li- 
brary work.  Their  present  defect  is  that 
while  they  agree  in  the  subjects  of  study 
requisite,  they  differ  both  in  their  require- 
ments for  admission  and  in  the  amount 
and  character  of  work  required  for  grad- 
uation. At  Albany  and  at  Champaign 
(University  of  Illinois)  the  equivalent  of 
two  years  of  undergraduate  college  work 
(supplementing  a  High  School  diploma) 
is  a  prerequisite  to  entrance.  But  at 
Brooklyn  and  Philadelphia  only  a  High 
School  course  is  required,  while  at  the 
summer  schools  the  preliminary  educa- 
tion demanded  is  of  the  slightest.  In 
the  larger  schools,  however,  there  is  a 
constant  endeavor  to  raise  the  entrance 
requirements ;  at  Brooklyn,  for  instance, 
a  competitive  examination  eliminates  the 
least  well  equipped  of  the  applicants — the 
total  number  presenting  themselves  be- 
ing several  times  in  excess  of  the  possible 
accommodations.  Until,  however,  the 
requirements  shall  be  made  more  nearly 
uniform,  the  degrees  or  diplomas  of  the 
schools  will  not  have  equal  significance. 
And  until  a  baccalaureate  shall  be  re- 


quired for  admittance,  the  schools  can- 
not rank  as  do  the  professional  schools  in 
law,  medicine  or  theology.  For  the  basis 
of  all  technical  training  should  be  a  good 
general  education  ;  and  of  the  training  for 
library  work  at  least  a  good  knowledge  of 
history,  and  of  general  literature,  a  par- 
ticular knowledge  of  English  literature, 
and  a  reading  knowledge  of  at  least  two 
foreign  languages — preferably  French 
and  German — with  Latin  also,  if  possi- 
ble. These  are  indispensable  to  intelli- 
gent service  in  a  library.  They  are  all, 
to  a  certain  extent,  taken  account  of  in 
the  requirements  or  curricula  of  the  li- 
brary schools  (in  addition,  also,  that  very 
useful  branch — or  foliage — of  knowledge 
entitled  "general  information").  But 
they  should  be  universally  prerequisites 
for  entrance.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  in 
time  advanced  studies  in  the  liberal  arts 
will  be  a  requisite,  as  on  the  Continent 
they  are  held  to  be  for  even  the  appren- 
tice service.  For  library  work  mere 
learning  is  not  education ;  but  as  little  is 
mere  training. 

The  service  of  the  schools  has  been  to 
recognize  the  advantage  of  systematic 
training  for  library  work,  to  prove  that 
this  may  be  furnished  in  organized 
courses,  and  to  furnish  it  in  greater  or 
less  degree  and  at  small  cost.  Their 
success  has  been  to  attract  to  the  study  of 
library  science  young  men  and  young 
women — but  particularly  young  women 
— of  good  general  education  and  of  apti- 
tude, and  to  supply  trained  workers  to  li- 
braries in  need.  The  four  larger  schools 
have  thus  far  graduated  over  five  hun- 
dred students,  the  majority  of  whom  have 
readily  found  employment  at  salaries 
ranging  from  $700  to  $1 ,000  a  year.  Over 
a  hundred  of  them  are  in  conduct  of  li- 
braries (mostly  small  libraries)  as  li- 
brarians in  chief.  The  total  number  does 
not  go  far  to  cover  the  necessary  service 
of  the  8,000  libraries  of  the  Union.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  as  new  libraries  are  es- 
tablished, or  a  revision  undertaken  of  the 
personnel  of  the  old,  the  disposition  will 
be  to  give  preference  in  the  appointments 
to  the  graduates  of  the  schools ;  and  they 
must  necessarily  be  preferred  for  the  po- 
sition requiring  technical  knowledge — in 
classification  and  cataloging,  for  exam- 
ple. 

There  are  other  positions  for  which 
the  training  of  the  schools  is  by  no  means 
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conclusive.  In  those  dealing  directly 
with  the  public,  tact,  courtesy,  unlimited 
interest  in  the  trivial,  unlimited  patience 
in  meeting  the  same  demand  in  various 
forms  of  repetition — the  qualities  in  part 
which  go  to  make  a  successful  teacher — 
may  be  the  primary  qualifications.  In 
the  administrative  positions  executive  ca- 
pacity, the  qualities  successful  in  busi- 
ness, are  indispensable.  In  the  larger  li- 
braries there  must  be  represented  also 
special  education  in  particular  depart- 
ments of  knowledge.  There  must  be  per- 
sons who  can  give  aid  in  the  accumula- 
tion and  use  of  material  which  is  the  field 
of  specialized  research.  These  persons 
must  be  themselves  specialists.  They  can 
be  fully  useful  to  the  inquirers  who  come 
to  pursue  the  subject  as  a  science  or  an 
art  only  in  case  they  have  themselves  pur- 
sued it  as  a  science  or  art.     They  cannot 


indeed  be  fully  useful  until  they  shall 
have  acquired  also  a  knowledge  of  library 
methods,  and  dexterity  in  handling  the 
bibliographies,  catalogs  and  other  ma- 
chinery of  use.  But  this  technic  can 
be  acquired.  It  but  supplements  in  their 
case  the  qualifications  which  are  primary. 
And  finally  there  is  that  which  no  li- 
brary school — no  merely  professional 
school — attempts  to  give :  the  broad  gen- 
eral education — the  general  culture.  For, 
after  all,  a  library  is  a  library ;  it  deals 
with  all  recorded  knowledge,  and  with 
all  manner  of  recorded  inspiration,  which 
it  seeks  to  make  available  to  all  manner 
of  persons.  No  preparation  of  educa- 
tion or  of  experience  can  be  superfluous 
in  those  who  are  the  instruments  of  its 
service.  There  is  almost  none  conceiv- 
able— and  worthy — which  it  does  not 
bring  into  daily  requisition. 

Washington,  D    C. 


A  Chinese  Account  of  the  Siege  of  the  Legations. 

By  Chuan  Sen, 

Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Imperial  College  at  Peking. 

[During  the  siege  Prof  Chuan  Sen  lived  in  the  Tsungli  Yamen,  with  three  hundred  Boxers,  and  had  every  oppor- 
tunity to  learn  what  was  going  on  He  also  translated  for  the  Imperial  Court  all  the  communications  received  from 
the  legations.    This  is  the  only  account  of  the  uprising  yet  published  from  a  Chinese  source.— Editor.] 


THE  drill  of  militia  in  all  districts 
for  local  defense  was  introduced 
into  China  very  long  since,  but  it 
has  not  been  approved  till  last  year.  In 
Tsao  Chou-fu,  of  Shantung,  very  often 
the  inhabitants  assembled  together  and 
formed  bands  for  evil  purposes,  which 
are  called  the  "  Big  Sword  Societies." 

They  thought  their  bodies  were  bullet 
proof  and  no  weapons  could  wound 
them.  As  their  societies  became  greater 
they  took  up  militia  drill,  saying  they 
would  kill  foreigners,  and  calling  them- 
selves Yi  He  Tuan,  which  meant  Right- 
eous and  Harmonious  Militia.  They 
claimed  the  power  of  taking  the  souls  of 
spirits  into  their  own  bodies  when  they 
were  boxing,  which  made  the  foolish  peo- 
ple sincerely  believe  their  doings,  but 
those  who  were  wise  still  deemed  it  as 
superstitious. 

Why  were  the  people  so  anti-foreign  ? 
The  case  was  that  the  Chinese  Christian 
converts  took  the  advantage  of  the  mis- 
sionaries sheltering  them  in  lawsuits  be- 


fore the  magistrates  concerning  property. 
Thus,  when  these  people  declared  that 
their  resolution  was  to  slaughter  Chris- 
tians, very  many  of  the  people  were  glad 
to  join  the  society. 

The  boxing  was  gradually  spreading  to 
Tientsin,  Chi  Chou,  Chuo  Chou,  Pao 
Ting  Fu  and  some  other  districts.  Those 
Boxers  who  belonged  to  the  Kan,  i.e., 
north  group,  had  red  cloth  on  their  heads, 
around  the  waists  and  the  legs,  while 
those  who  belonged  to  the  Chien  (north- 
west) used  yellow  cloth.  Their  weap- 
ons were  only  spears  and  swords.  It  was 
reported  that  they  were  so  easily  fed  that 
one  pint  of  rice  would  be  sufficient  for 
several  hundred  persons,  and  that  they 
could  pass  the  seas  and  oceans  on  pieces 
of  cloth  instead  of  ships.  In  Tientsin 
there  were  societies  of  Red  Lanterns, 
which  consisted  of  only  young  girls,  who 
could  walk  in  the  air  if  they  held  a  hand- 
kerchief in  one  hand  and  a  red  lantern  in 
the  other,  which  could  help  the  Boxers 
to  burn  the  foreign  buildings. 
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Most  city  people  did  not  believe  all 
this,  as  others  could  not  see  them  when 
they  were  walking  in  the  air,  but  the 
countrymen  thought  that  these  persons 
were  sent  from  heaven  to  kill  all  the  for- 
eigners in  the  world. 

In  several  districts  around  Peking  the 
Boxers  prepared  altars,  which  were  com- 
posed of  mat  sheds,  in  which  they  placed 
tablets  with  names  of  spirits  written  on. 
In  each  shed  or  altar  there  was  a  certain 
number  of  men,  and  each  man  got  a 
sword  or  a  spear.  Before  boxing  the 
men  first  kneeled  down  in  the  yard  to- 
ward the  southeast,  burnt  a  piao  (made 
of  three  sheets  of  yellow  paper)  and  in- 
cense, and  knocked  their  heads.  After 
doing  so  they  again  all  knelt  before  the 
tablets,  and  each  drew  a  strong  breath 
with  a  great  noise.  After  one  or  two 
minutes  all  stood  up  and  began  to  box. 
Before  finishing  the  boxing  every  man 
had  to  expose  his  body  for  receiving  sev- 
eral cuts,  given  with  the  blade  of  a  saber. 
The  Empress  Dowager  knew  that  it 
would  be  harmful  and  wanted  to  sup- 
press them,  but  did  not  like  to  kill  all  of 
them,  as  there  were  among  them  some 
good  people  who  had  no  real  intention  of 
attacking  foreigners  and  who  were  sim- 
ply induced  to  do  so  owing  to  their  want 
of  wisdom.  So  she  sent  for  the  leaders 
and  advised  them  to  stop  boxing.  Soon 
some  Boxers  came  into  the  city  and  es- 
tablished altars,  and  a  few  natives  joined 
them.  The  Tsungli  Yamen  feared  lest 
they  might  do  harm  to  foreigners,  and 
sent  troops  to  act  as  guards. 

During  these  days  the  Dowager  was 
living  in  the  Imperial  Garden.  Sudden- 
ly in  the  midnight  a  great  noise  was 
made  in  the  vicinity.  Then  she  sent  men 
to  inquire  into  the  matter.  It  was  found 
to  be  a  cry  for  burning  incense  and  pour- 
ing water  on  the  ground  in  every  house. 
This  frightened  her  so  much  that  she 
came  back  to  the  palace  two  days  after. 
After  this  the  Boxers  gave  more  trouble 
and  began  to  commit  murders.  A  rumor 
said  that  some  old  women  were  sent  out 
by  missionaries  to  put  blood  on  the  doors 
of  some  houses,  and  that  if  not  removed 
by  the  Boxers  the  inmates  of  the  houses 
would  all  become  fatally  mad. 

Two  women  charged  with  putting  blood 
on  doors  were  killed  at  once.  A  rumor 
said  that  the  red  lantern  girls  would  pull 
dp\vn  high  houses  with  thin  red  strings, 


and  could  set  fire  to  the  house  simply  by 
moving  a  fan,  and  also  that  they  had  the 
power  of  hanging  a  rock  of  several  hun- 
dred pounds  on  a  hair. 

In  the  evening  of  the day  I  heard 

the  cry  that  Boxers  had  entered  the  Hai- 
tai  gate. 

After  a  moment  dense  smoke  rose  to  a 
great  hight  and  a  noise  of  firing  guns 
was  heard.  I  knew  it  was  the  American 
missionary  building,  inside  the  Hai-tai 
gate,  which  was  being  burnt  down  by  the 
Boxers.  As  they  moved  northward  they 
ordered  every  shop  to  burn  incense.  Then 
the  English  hospital,  the  house  of  Yii 
Keng,  present  Chinese  Minister  in 
France ;  all  the  shops  thence  southward 
to  the  entrance  of  Teng-shi-kou,  the 
American  church  in  Teng-shi-kou,  the 
French  church  at  Pa-mien-tsao,  the 
dwellings  of  the  professors  of  the  im- 
perial college,  were  burnt,  one  after  the 
other. 

According  to  what  the  people  said,  the 
way  the  Boxers  burnt  the  churches  was 
that  they  only  used  a  bundle  of  incense, 
read  charms  and  told  all  the  bystanders 
to  cry  "  Burn  "  loudly,  and  then  they 
threw  the  incense  into  the  buildings,  which 
caught  at  once ;  but  all  those  houses  next 
the  churches  were  left  in  safety. 

Thus  the  people  believed  that  the  Box- 
ers actually  possessed  souls  of  spirits  in 
their  bodies,  otherwise  the  houses  in  the 
neighborhood  would  have  caught  fire  too. 

In  the  morning  of  the  next  day  the  fire 
was  yet  in  a  fierce  state ;  the  smoke  was 
so  much  that  it  looked  like  big  masses  of 
clouds.  In  the  street  the  Chinese  Chris- 
tians were  running  about,  anxious  to  take 
refuge. 

In  Teng-shi-kou  several  Boxers  came 
crying  "  Sha "  ("Kill")  loudly,  with 
swords  in  their  hands.  As  they  were 
passing  along  two  Christian  women,  each 
having  a  little  child  in  her  arms,  met 
them.  When  they  were  just  going  to  kill 
these  Christians,  I  was  in  such  a  sorrow- 
ful state  that  I  could  not  bear  to  see  them 
die.  Then  I  turned  back  and  walked  to- 
ward the  Hai-tai  gate.  In  the  main  street 
I  saw  several  dead  bodies,  which,  as  I 
was  told,  were  killed  by  Boxers. 

Some  time  later  very  dense  smoke  was 
rising  up  violently.  It  was  found  that 
Boxers  had  set  fire  to  the  medicine  shop 
in  Ta-cha-lan,  outside  the  Chien-men.  At 
first  they  did  not  allow  the  shops  in  the 
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neighborhood  to  remove  their  goods,  say- 
ing that  the  fire  would  only  burn  the  one 
which  they  wanted  to  destroy.  But  two 
or  three  others  began  to  burn,  and  the 
Boxers  wrote  some  charms  on  yellow  pa- 
pers, which,  as  they  said,  could  stop  the 
fire  where  they  were  pasted  by  them. 
After  a  few  minutes  the  fire  spread  to 
such  an  extent  that  to  extinguish  it  with 
water  was  impossible.  This  fire  de- 
stroyed about  a  quarter  of  a  square  mile, 
including  a  gate  of  the  Chien-men.  After 
that  very  few  people  believed  the  Boxers. 
It  was  reported  that  forty  or  fifty  Box- 
ers were  shot  by  foreign  soldiers,  who, 
when  they  were  going  away,  were  told 
by  people  that  these  dead  men  could  be- 
come alive  again.  The  soldiers,  on  hear- 
ing this,  turned  back  and  tore  the  bodies 
to  pieces  with  their  swords  and  muskets. 
This  was  proof  that  Boxers  could  not  at 
all  stop  rifles  from  being  fired,  but  I  do 
not  know  why  Prince  Tuan  and  the  oth- 
ers still  believed  the  Boxers. 

On  the  next  day  a  rumor  said  that 
Boxers  desired  to  burn  the  legations,  but 
they  feared  that  foreigners  had  prepared 
mines.  Tung  Fu-hsiang  suggested  that 
Boxers  could  not  burn  the  foreign  lega- 
tions for  several  days,  and  that  assistance 
of  soldiers  should  be  rendered.  This  plan 
suited  the  mind  of  Prince  Tuan's  party, 
as  they  presumed  the  foreigners  in  Pe- 
king were  the  chief  number  of  all  in  the 
world. 

Thus  the  Chinese  troops  guarding  the 
legations  were  increased,  with  orders  to 
resist  Boxers;  but  virtually  they  would 
besiege  the  legations.  In  the  evening  the 
Tsungli  Yamen,  under  imperial  orders, 
sent  dispatches  to  the  different  legations 
telling  the  ambassadors  to  leave  Legation 
Street  within  twenty-four  hours,  as  the 
Admiral  had  demanded  from  the  Chinese 
the  forts  at  Taku,  by  which  peace  had 
been  broken,  and  saying  that  if  they 
would  not  do  so  bombardment  would  be 
inflicted. 

The  Boxers  were  very  glad,  and  said 
foreigners  had  been  enemies  for  forty 
years ;  now  it  was  the  time  to  take  re- 
venge by  sweeping  over  all  the  world. 
In  the  streets  written  informations  were 
pasted  cm  the  wall  by  Boxers,  saying  that 
the  fifth  moon  was  changed  to  the  eighth 
moon,  and  the  name  of  Legation  Street 
was  changed  to  "  Cut-up-foreigners- 
cock-crowing "  Street.     In  the  evening 


Boxers  set  fire  to  the  telegraph  station 
outside  the  Hai-tai  gate. 

On  the day  before  the  noon  I  was 

told  that  the  German  Ambassador  was 
shot  to  death  by  the  soldiers  on  his  way 
to  the  Tsungli  Yamen.  It  was  said  the 
man  who  killed  the  Minister  got  promo- 
tion. In  the  afternoon  a  sound  of  shoot- 
ing guns  was  heard,  which  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war. 

In  the  morning  of  the  next  day  large 
numbers  of  poor  people  carrying  furni- 
ture, windows,  etc.,  passed  by  my  door. 
They  told  me  they  got  them  from  the 
American  church  and  school.  Meanwhile 
the  Belgian  legation  was  also  burnt  and 
plundered,  the  men  inside  having  all  left, 
so  that  the  Boxers  could  set  fire  to  it. 
Soon  it  was  said  the  Austrian  legation 
was  rifled  by  Tung  Fu-hsiang's  soldiers. 
The  Chinese  Commercial  Bank,  as  well 
as  the  Eastern  Railway  Russian  school, 
was  plundered  too. 

In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  it  was 
reported  that  at  Taku  seven  foreign  ves- 
sels seeking  to  enter  the  port  were  fired 
and  sunk,  and  six  captured.  People  who 
did  not  know  much  about  foreign  coun- 
tries were  very  glad  to  hear  of  the  victory, 
and  said  that  they  were  sure  it  was  the 
time  for  Chinese  to  take  revenge  of  for- 
mer defeats.  But  I  said  this  victory 
could  not  be  true,  for  we  had  never 
gained  a  victory  like  this  during  the  war 
with  the  Japanese.  They  said  we  had 
the  help  of  Boxers.  I  asked  them  how 
could  they  destroy  war  vessels?  They 
said  that  the  Boxers  could  burn  them 
simply  by  pointing  to  them  with  their 
fingers.  Knowing  they  were  too  foolish, 
I  durst  not  say  any  more,  or  they  would 
tell  the  Boxers  that  I  was  a  betrayer. 

The  Boxers  now  got  the  liberty  to  kill 
any  person  they  wished ;  so  when  they 
saw  any  one  they  disliked  they  killed  him 
at  once  on  the  road.  Fires  continued 
every  day.  Some  people  said  that  there 
was  very  little  food  and  ammunition  left 
in  the  legations ;  that  all  foreigners  of 
other  legations  removed  to  the  British 
legation  ;  and  that  they  should  die  of  hun- 
ger within  a  few  days. 

Prince  C'hing  suggested  that  it  was 
against  the  treaty  and  international  law, 
and  also  unreasonable  to  attack  foreign 
ambassadors.  Moreover,  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  weak  country  like  China  to 
resist  several  powerful  nations. 
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Prince  Tuan  hearing  this  became  very 
angry  with  him,  and  said  that  now  so 
many  people  arose  at  the  same  time  and 
resolved  to  kill  every  foreigner  in  the 
world.  A  rumor  said  that  he  bet  with 
Prince  C'hing  that  if  foreign  nations  be 
defeated  Prince  C'hing  should  lose  his 
head,  and  if  China  be  defeated  he  should 
lose  his  own  head.  On  account  of  the 
occupation  by  foreign  forces  the  Empress 
Dowager  was  frightened  and  had  an  in- 
tention of  negotiating  peace,  so  she  want- 
ed to  appoint  Li  Hung  Chang  to  be  the 
Viceroy  of  Chih-li  again.  However, 
Prince  Tuan,  Prince  Chuang,  Beilo  Lien, 
Duke  Lan,  Hsu  Tung  and  Kang  Yi  forci- 
bly prevented  her  doing  so,  for  they  firm- 
ly believed  the  Heavenly  Volunteers,  as 
they  were  called,  could  sweep  over  the 
world,  which  would  be  very  easy  when 
the  time  should  have  come. 

An  imperial  edict  appointed  Prince 
Chuang  and  Kang  Yi  as  the  leaders  of  the 
Boxers,  and  Duke  Lan  and  Ying  Nien  to 
assist  them.  The  British  legation  sent  a 
letter  to  the  Tsungli  Yamen,in  which  the 
British  ambassador  requested  the  Chi- 
nese Government  to  excuse  him,  for  there 
had  been  no  misunderstandings  between 
Great  Britain  and  China  for  many  years. 
In  the  night  the  Boxers  cried  loudly, 
"Burn  incense;  don't  pour  water,  and 
don't  sleep  with  clothes  taken  off." 

Five  hundred  of  Tung  Fu-hsiang's 
soldiers  died  and  were  wounded  during 
the  attack  on  the  French  legation.  The 
Boxers  could  not  burn  the  Catholic 
church  at  Hsi-shi-ku,  and  cannons  were 
necessary  to  be  used.  Two  forts  near  the 
church  were  made  of  woodsticks.  The 
Boxers  could  not  take  the  church,  which 
was  plain  to  everybody,  but  it  was  strange 
that  these  nobles  still  believed  them. 

The  Tsungli  Yamen  was  afraid  that 
Boxers  would  destroy  its  buildings,  and 
asked  Prince  Tuan  to  send  some  Boxers 
to  guard  it  against  the  soldiers  from 
plundering  the  treasury. 

Many  Chinese  Christians  occupied  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  city  wall.  Box- 
ers heard  this  and  went  there  to  attack 
them,  but  many  of  them  were  wounded. 
They  said  the  reason  was  that  the  Chris- 
tians used  magic  blood  to  defend  them- 
selves, so  the  spirits  went  away  and  would 
not  help  them. 

In  the  streets  some  yellow  papers 
pasted  on  the  wall  said  that  on  the  sev- 


enth day  of  the  seventh  moon  all  people 
should  wrap  their  heads  with  red  cloth, 
and  on  these  four  days — seventh  and  fif- 
teenth days  of  the  seventh  moon,  and  first 
and  ninth  days  of  the  ninth  moon — they 
should  not  eat  cooked  food.  If  not,  Niu- 
Lang,  a  spirit,  would  not  help  the  people 
to  escape  the  calamity,  and  also  foreign- 
ers could  not  be  stopped  from  firing.  It 
was  rumored  that  Taku  had  been  re- 
stored, that  the  French  church  was  near- 
ly destroyed,  and  four-fifths  of  the  for- 
eigners had  died ;  so  tranquillity  would 
soon  be  restored. 

An  order  was  issued  by  the  Boxers 
saying  that  foreign  goods  of  whatsoever 
kind  should  not  be  kept,  and  that  if  they 
had  searched  out  any,  the  very  house 
should  be  burnt  and  persons  in  it  be 
killed.  Whereupon  all  foreign  lamps 
were  either  destroyed  or  thrown  into  the 
street,  and  kerosene  oil  was  poured  on 
the  ground  or  into  the  river. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  met- 
ropolitan commander-in-chief  of  infan- 
try, in  which  rewards  of  50  taels  of  silver 
for  the  capture  of  a  living  foreign  man, 
40  for  a  woman  and  30  for  a  child  were 
offered. 

At  this  time  in  the  Tsungli  Yamen  I 
saw  a  few  Boxers  speaking  to  some  other 
Boxers,  who  were  all  kneeling  down  be- 
fore them.  One  said  he  was  god  of  war, 
another  said  he  was  Chang  Fei,  another 
said  he  was  Chao-Yiin,  still  another  said 
he  was  Huang  Chung — four  distinguished 
generals  of  the  Han  dynasty.  They  then 
wrote  some  charms  on  yellow  papers, 
which,  as  they  supposed,  could  prevent 
the  persons  who  bore  them  from  being 
shot  by  bullets. 

On  the  18th  day  Li  Hung  Chang  was 
appointed  to  be  the  Viceroy  of  Chihli 
and  the  Superintendent  of  Trade  for  the 
northern  ports.  It  was  reported  that  for- 
eign troops  reached  Tungku,  and  that 
Nie  Shi-cheng,  the  commander-in-chief 
of  Chihli,  was  killed  in  the  battle.  A 
report  from  Yu  Lee  said  that  he  and  the 
other  commanders  could  hold  Tientsin 
not  more  than  ten  days. 

In  the  morning  of  the  twenty-first  day 
when  I  was  walking  in  the  main-  street 
at  Tan-pai-lou,  I  saw  one  of  the  Jung 
Lu's  soldiers  talking  with  several  pass- 
ers-by, and  I  overheard  that  early  in  that 
morning  a  few  foreigners  came  out  from 
a  legation    (which  he  could  not  recog- 
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nize),  and  begged  a  commander  of  the 
troops  to  excuse  them,  and  they  would 
fight  no  more. 

They  promised  to  stop  the  fighting  in 
Tientsin,  too.  In  the  afternoon  a  for- 
eigner came  out,  and  was  caught  by  a 
few  of  the  soldiers,  and  he  said  he  wanted 
to  see  General  Ma.  The  reason  would 
be  that  their  provisions  and  ammunition 
were  not  sufficient. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  Li  Shan,  a 
President  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  on 
account  of  advising  the  Dowager  to  ne- 
gotiate peace  with  foreigners,  was  im- 
prisoned. 

On  the  twenty-third  day  an  Imperial 
Decree  was  issued,  in  which  the  Empress- 
Dowager  regreted  the  death  of  the  Ger- 
man Minister  and  of  the  Japanese  Chan- 
cellor, and  ordered  the  Viceroy  of  Chihli 
and  the  metropolitan  Prefect  to  find  out 
houses  and  things  were  destroyed  before 
the  fighting,  and  also  ordered  the  local 
authorities  to  arrest  banditti  and  protect 
the  legations,  and  to  allow  the  mission- 
aries and  merchants  to  return  home.  On 
hearing  this  the  Boxers  said  the  foreign- 
ers would  soon  be  all  killed,  and  that  she 
was  a  weak  woman. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  day  about  for- 
ty of  the  superstitious  religion  were  ar- 
rested by  the  Red  Boxers,  who,  when 
they  were  escorting  these  lawless  people 
to  the  office  concerned,  fought  with  Yel- 
low Boxers  on  disputing  about  the  mer- 
its of  catching  these  people.  Seven  of 
the  Red  Boxers  were  killed  and  six  were 
wounded  by  the  Yellows  with  quick  fir- 
ing guns.  Prince  Chuang,  hearing  this, 
sent  men  to  capture  some  of  the  Yellow 
ones. 

On  the  twenty-fifth  day  the  Empress- 
Dowager  ordered  the  Tsungli  Yamen  to 
present  some  watermelons  to  the  foreign 
Ministers.  The  Boxers  seeing  this  be- 
came very  angry,  and  said  that  was  done 
by  the  Yamen  privately,  but  it  was  not 
ordered  by  Her  Majesty. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day  forty  people 
who  believed  the  superstitious  religion 
and  who  had  been  captured  by  Red  Box- 
ers were  beheaded.  Among  them  there 
were  an  "  Emperor,"  his  three  wives,  a 
"  commander-in-chief,"  and  some  other 
officials,  as  they  called  themselves.  The 
Boxers  in  the  Tsungli  Yamen  caught  a 
secretary  of  the  first  degree  of  the  Board 


of  Revenue  and  his  family,  whom  they 
wanted  to  kill,  so  I  and  some  of  his 
friends  declared  that  he  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian, so  he  and  his  family  were  released. 
From  this  I  found  that  they  could  not 
distinguish  a  Christian  from  Buddists, 
but  they  could  only  kill  any  they  wanted. 
The  reason  why  this  man  was  caught  was 
that  he  had  once  quarreled  with  one  of 
the  uncles  of  the  head  Boxer  of  this  altar 
when  they  were  neighbors. 

On  the  twenty-seventh  day  Li  Shan 
was  put  in  prison,  for  the  Boxers  said 
he  was  a  good  friend  of  the  chief  mis- 
sionary of  the  Catholic  Church  at  Hsi- 
Shi-ku,  and  that  there  was  a  ditch  under 
the  ground  which  connected  the  church 
and  his  house,  through  which  he  sent 
provisions.  The  Imperial  Decree  asked 
the  foreign  ambassadors  to  go  to  Tien- 
tsin for  the  present,  but  they  said  they 
would  not  go  unless  their  Governments 
ordered  them  to  do  so. 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day,  in  the  siege 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  soldiers  and 
Boxers  were  charged  to  fight  separately. 
The  Red  Boxers  fought  for  three  days ; 
then  the  Yellow  Boxers  fought  for  three 
days ;  and  then  the  soldiers  fought  for 
three  days. 

Duke  Lan  appointed  some  Boxers  to 
watch  the  east,  north  and  west  gates  of 
the  Imperial  city.  They  were  mostly 
country  people,  so  they  could  not  distin- 
guish what  men  should  be  admitted,  and 
what  men  should  not,  therefore  they  did 
not  allow  any  person  to  go  in,  thus  many 
officials  delayed  their  official  business. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  day  Changlin,  a 
former  Vice-President  of  a  Board, 
brought  about  two  thousand  Boxers  to 
Chiu-chia-tun  to  attack  the  Christians, 
who  fortified  their  place  with  trenches 
and  guns,  so  the  Boxers  were  wounded 
before  they  could  go  near  it,  and  there- 
fore were  defeated.  Altogether,  four  men 
of  the  Tsungli  Yamen  had  been  caught 
by  Boxers.  Luckily  they  were  not  killed, 
except  one,  who  was  put  in  prison. 
About  two  of  the  students  of  the  Peking 
University  were  killed  by  Boxers  as 
they  had  foreign  books. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  moon  a 
telegram  came  from  the  American  Con- 
sul at  Chifuan,  in  which  it  was  stated  that 
very  large  forces  of  all  nations  were  at 
Taku,  that  no  American  was  wounded, 
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except  a  little  loss  of  property ;  and  that 
he  asked  Mr.  Conger  to  write  with  his 
own  hand  the  true  condition  during  the 
siege. 

On  the  second  day  the  Tsungli  Yamen 
sent  a  good  deal  of  vegetables  and  about 
1,000  catties  of  flour  to  the  legations. 
The  Boxers  in  the  Yamen  looked  at  this 
with  an  angry  frown.  Li  Ping-hung  ar- 
rived, and  was  appointed  to  assist  Jung 
Lu  in  commanding  the  troops.  Hsu 
Ching-cheng  and  Yuan  Chang,  two 
ministers  of  the  Tsungli  Yamen,  were 
caught.  I  was  told  .that  one  day  they 
had  an  audience  with  the  Empress-Dow- 
ager, and  the  Emperor,  when  Hsu  Ching- 
cheng  was  just  going  away  the  Emperor 
said  to  him,  "  You  know  the  condition 
between  China  and  foreign  countries ; 
how  can  we  resist  so  many  nations' 
troops?"  Prince  Tuan's  party  heard, 
and  hated,  him  very  much.  Yuan  Chang, 
as  I  was  told,  had  presented  to  Her  Maj- 
esty suggestion,  praying  her  not  to  be- 
siege the  legations. 

On  the  third  day  the  two  ministers 
were  beheaded. 

On  the  fourth  day  another  telegram 
from  the  American  Consul  at  Chifu  said 
that  the  admirals  of  all  nations  were  anx- 
ious to  know  the  condition  of  the  siege. 

On  the  fifth  day  the  houses  of  the  two 
ministers  were  plundered  by  the  soldiers 
of  Jung  Lu  and  Tung  Fu-hsiang. 

On  the  sixth  day  it  was  reported  that 
England  would  promise  that  the  seven 
nations  would  inflict  no  trouble  upon 
China.  Germany  was  very  angry  for 
the  death  of  her  ambassador.  Russia 
was  eager  for  getting  land  from  China; 
France  allied  with  Russia;  Japan  was 
watching  for  Russia. 

On  the  ninth  day  an  Imperial  Decree 
said  that  large  numbers  of  Christians  in 
Pao-ti-hsian  were  excused,  for  they  had 
no  intention  of  opposing  the  Govern- 
ment. Another  Decree  said  that  foreign 
Ministers  and  merchants  were  not  con- 
cerned in  warfare ;  and  ordered  Jung  Lu 
to  select  good  officers  to  escort  them  to 
Tientsin;  the  date  should  be  fixed  by 
themselves;  should  any  bad  people  give 
trouble  to  them  he  should  be  liable  to 
severe  punishment. 

On  the  tenth  day  it  was  reported  that 
a  few  thousand  Russian  soldiers  were  de- 
feated by  the  Tartar  General,  Shou  Shan, 


but  now  the  Russians  occupied  most  of 
Machurian  territories. 

In  the  midnight  of  the  eleventh  the 
Tsungli  Yamen  wanted  me  to  go  to 
Prince  Chuang's  house,  so  I  put  on  my 
official  coats ;  I  doubted  very  much  be- 
cause I  feared  that  he  would  kill  me;  I 
could  not  but  go. 

On  the  twelfth  day  when  I  arrived 
there  I  found  that  several  of  my  friends 
had  already  been  there ;  and  I  knew  that 
several  letters  were  presented  to  Prince 
Chuang  by  a  Chinese,  who  was  trusted 
by  foreigners  to  deliver  them  to  Tien- 
tsin. Prince  Chuang  and  Duke  Lan 
treated  us  in  a  friendly  way,  for  they  now 
understood  that  people  who  knew  a  for- 
eign language  were  also  useful  to  them. 

They  asked  us  to  translate  those  let- 
ters, which  they  would  submit  to  the  Em- 
press-Dowager for  her  perusal.  As  these 
letters  came  from  the  legations,  I  think 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  them. 

On  the  sixteenth  day  Hsu  Yung-yi  and 
Lien  Yuan,  two  ministers  of  the  Tsungli 
Yamen,  were  caught  by  the  Government. 

On  the  seventeenth  day  the  Chi-hua 
gate  and  the  Tung-chih  gate  were  not 
opened,  so  people  were  very  much  agi- 
tated, as  they  thought  the  foreign  were 
soming  near.  Hsu  Yung-yi,  Lien  Yuan 
and  Li  Shan  were  beheaded  to-day. 

On  the  eighteenth  day  it  was  reported 
that  Yii  Lu  had  been  killed  in  the  battle ; 
Ma  Yii-kun  was  wounded,  and  Lung 
Ching  disappeared.  The  soldiers  of 
Jung  Lu  and  Tung  Fu-hsiang  searched 
for  horses  and  carts  everywhere.  A 
man  told  me  that  Li  Ping-heng  com- 
manded 10,000  soldiers,  who  dispersed 
before  they  met  foreign  troops ;  he  felt 
extremely  ashamed  and  committed  sui- 
cide. Some  people  escaped  from  Tung 
Chow  said  foreign  soldiers  were  not 
many,  but  the  Chinese  soldiers  did  not 
fight  at  all. 

On  the  twentieth  day,  hearing  the 
sound  of  firing  cannons  and  guns  which 
continued  around  the  city,  people  knew 
that  foreign  troops  had  arrived ;  so  they 
were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  now 
they  hid  themselves  so  as  to  avoid  fly- 
ing bullets.  The  Empress-Dowager  es- 
caped, and  Prince  Ching  knew  the  city 
could  not  be  defended  and  distributed 
flags  of  truce  to  the  soldiers,  and  ordered 
them  to  put  them  on  the  city  wall. 

Peking,  China. 
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I  Mrs.  Woodward  and  her  daughter  were  visiting  last  spring  the  Congers  in  Peking  and  could  not  get  away  before 
the  siege.  The  photographs  accompanying  the  following  article  were  taken  by  Mrs.  Woodward.  Mrs  Woodward 
and  Mr  Fenn.an  American  missionary,  an  illustrated  article  from  whom  we  shall  publish  next  week,  were  the  only 
persons  who  took  any  pictures  during  the  actual  siege. — Editor.] 


THE  day  fixed  by  the  Boxers  to  put 
to  death  all  foreigners  at  Peking 
was  the  27th  of  May,  just  the  day 
before  Sir  Robert  Hart  gave  to  us  a  mag- 
nificent State  dinner,  in  his  own  beauti- 
ful home.  The  27th  passed  quickly  and 
quietly,  and  we  all  were  agreeably  sur- 
prised to  see  that  we  were  not  disturbed. 
But  the  ministers  thought  it  time  to 
hurry  up  the  expected  troops.  Brave 
Captain  McCalla  and  his  marines,  with 
Captain  Jack  Myers  of  the  "  Oregon  " 
were  the  first  to  come.  These  were  the 
boys,  who,  through  storm  of  shot  and 
shell  and  the  elements,  fought,  slept,  ate 
and  died  on  the  wall. 

I  think  the  greatest  terror  to  us  was 
the  night  after  Baron  Von  Ketteler  had 
been  massacred  and  the  German  soldiers 
had  gone  upon  the  wall  and  killed  about 
ten  Boxers  in  the  native  city.  This  made 
the  Chinese  furious,  and  they  shrieked, 
wailed  and  howled,  "  Sha,  sha,"  which 
means  "  Kill."  Then  we  realized  fully 
what  it  meant  if  they  ever  got  at  us, 
and  we  shuddered  at  the  thought.  The 
next  day  the  Tsungli-Yamen  sent  word  to 
Mr.  Conger,  begging,  whining  and  pray- 
ing for  him  to  stop  more  troops  from 
coming,  or  at  least  to  have  only  a  few 
come,  that  Prince  Ching  was,  and  had 
been  a  friend  to  Mr.  Conger,  and  that  he 
had  done  a  good  deal  for  him.  But  Mr. 
Conger  made  the  remark,  characteristic 
of  him,  that  he  would  "  not  only  bring  in 
a  few  troops,  but  that  he  would  bring 
them  in  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  I 
will  not  let  our  people  die  like  rats  in  a 
trap,"  he  said.  We  were  then  told  we 
had  only  twenty-four  hours  in  which  to 
leave  Peking.  But  it  was  decided  by  the 
foreigners  that  we  stay  and  risk  it. 

The  writer  and  daughter  started  to 
leave  Peking  on  June  5th,  accompanied 
bv  a  small  guard  placed  at  our  disposal 
by  Mr.  Conger.  We  went  to  the  railroad 
depot  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  in 
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company  with  a  number  of  missionaries 
waited  from  ten  o'clock  until  five  in  the 
evening  for  a  train  to  take  us  to  Tien- 
tsin, but  the  last  one  had  gone  the  day 
before  at  3.20  P.  M.  We  went  back  to 
the  Legation  and  prepared  for  the  worst. 
On  the  way  we  were  surrounded  by  a 
howling  mob  of  Chinese.     We  made  our 
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Capt.  McCalla,  who,  with  Seymour,  tried  to  relieve  the 
legationers,  but  in  the  attempt  was  wounded  four  times. 

way  with  much  difficulty,  altho  none  of 
the  Chinese  offered  to  do  us  bodily  harm. 
It  was  not  long  thereafter  before  serious 
trouble  began.  The  next  day  the  mis- 
sionaries from  the  surrounding  country 
arrived  at  the  Methodist  mission,  and  also 
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there  were  hundreds  of  maimed,  burned 
and  bleeding  native  Christians,  who,  hav- 
ing barely  escape'd  the  wrath  of  the  mob 
with  their  lives,  came  in  for  protection.  I 
saw  little  children  with  spear  wounds 
over  their  bodies,  gashes  in  their  heads, 
all  bleeding  and  burned,  and  it  was  mar- 
velous how  patient  they  were.  It  was  an 
awful  sight  and  impressed  us  with  fear 
of  a  worse  fate  for  ourselves. 

To  tell  the  details  of  how  the  mission- 
aries that  came  in  for  protection  and  the 
rest  of  the  story  after  their  coming  to  the 
legation  would  be  to  recount  harrowing 
tales  that  have,  for  the  most  part,  al- 
ready appeared  in  the  American  press. 
One  brave  act  might  be  recorded  which 
is  one  to  be  remembered.  Young  Cap- 
tain Hall  went  down  to  the  Hatamen 
Gate,  and  told  the  Chinese  that  he  wished 
the  key  to  the  gate.  He  did  this  two 
nights  in  succession.  These  Chinese 
were  all  of  them  cowards,  but  ad- 
mired our  soldiers  for  their  bravery.  One 
day  during  the  siege  a  flag  of  truce  was 
sent  by  the  Chinese,  saying:  "  If  you  will 
stop  firing  on  us  we'll  stop."  Of  course 
our  forces  closed.  Then  the  Chinese  got 
on  top  of  their  barricades,  sat  on  top  of 


the  houses,  and  talked  back  and  forth 
with  a  number  of  our  young  customs 
men  who  understood  their  language.  One 
of  them  said,  "  When  you  go  to  shoot  a 
man,  your  gun  goes  bang  and  man  die. 
Our  guns  go  bang  bang,  bang,  all  day 
and  no  man  die." 

We  were  soon  driven  into  the  British 
Legation  for  protection.  The  mission- 
aries and  the  twenty  guards  of  the  Amer- 
ican marines  that  Mr.  Conger  had  there 
for  the  protection  of  the  mission  came  in 
also.  Mr.  Gamewell,  after  having  bar- 
ricaded the  Methodist  mission,  knew  just 
what  to  do  when  he  arrived  at  the  British 
legation.  As  the  danger  had  not  seemed 
imminent,  there  had  been  no  hurried 
preparations  for  defense.  Mr.  Gamewell 
took  charge  and  with  the  help  of  the 
other  missionaries  placed  us  out  of  im- 
mediate peril.  You  may  talk  about  sweat- 
shops in  America,  but  we  talked  about 
sweatshops  in  the  British  legation  while 
we  women  worked  sewing  sand  bags 
until  we  thought  we  had  sewed  almost 
enough  to  cover  the  great  wall  of  China ; 
but  no  one  complained.  We  worked 
every  Sunday  but  one  or  two  during  the 
long,  weary  weeks  we  were  besieged.  In 
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The  first  barricade  built  across  Legation  Street,  with  Secretary  Bainbridge  and  Miss  Woodward  in  foreground , 
and  to  the  left  Mr.  Deering  and  an  English  soldier  ;   to  the  right  Wong,  the  head  boy  of  the  American  Legation, 
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many  of  the  Chinese  houses  adjoining  the 
British  Legation  were  rolls  and  rolls  of 
beautiful,  costly  silks  and  embroideries, 
and  a  glorious  sight  it  was  to  see  the  silks 
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Native  Christian  boy,  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  brought 
from  the  consuls  at  Tientsin  the  first  message,  wrapped 
in  oilskin  paper  inside  his  chow  bowl. 


brought  in,  and  a  glorious  work  it  was  to 
cut  them  up  into  bags  for  sand  and  pro- 
tection. No  one  ever  saw  such  barri- 
cades before  or  ever  will  again. 

One  night  during  a  terrific  attack  on 
us  from  all  sides  I  hurried  to  my  daugh- 
ter and  insisted  upon  her  getting  up 
quickly,  for  we  knew  not  what  would  hap- 
pen. She  dressed  more  hurriedly  than  I 
had  ever  known  her  to  do  before  and 
when  hurrying  out  of  the  house  I  a  ked 
her  what  was  the  last  thing  she  did  be- 
fore she  left  the  room,  and  she  laughing- 
lv  said,  "  Mamma,  I  threw  a  kiss  to  my- 
self in  the  glass,  for  I  never  expect  to  see 
myself  again."  There  were  many  strange 
bits  of  humor  throughout  the  terrible 
siege.  Those  few  weeks  of  terror  de- 
veloped latent  character  in  all  of  us. 
Those  whom  we  thought  weak  were 
strong,  and  it  was  wonderful  the  forti- 
tude that  was  shown  among  the  women. 
Among  the  men  every  one  was  a  hero. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  one's  feelings 
during  an  experience  such  as  we  went 
through  during  those  two  awful  months. 


We  were  in  a  perilous  plight,  and  we  real- 
ized it,  but  we  did  not  dare  permit  our 
minds  to  dwell  on  our  danger.  It  was 
not  a  time  to  give  way  to  fears  and  emo- 
tions. It  was  an  occasion  for  heroic  acts 
and  courageous  deeds.  When  we  found 
that  we  were  hopelessly  penned  up  in  Pe- 
king, threatened  with  annihilation  or  a 
worse  fate,  we  decided  to  be  brave  and 
make  the  best  of  our  situation. 

One  man  says  the  most  wonderful 
thing  that  occurred  during  the  siege  was 
that  six  women  could  live  in  one  room 
nine  weeks,  sleeping,  dressing  and  exist- 
ing without  a  quarrel.  Mrs.  Conger, 
daughter,  niece,  Miss  Payn,  myself  and 
daughter  slept  on  mattresses  spread  on 
the  floor  with  no  protection  from  the 
swarms  of  flies  and  fleas.  The  mission- 
ary ladies  had  to  undergo  painful  hard- 
ships with  small  children  around  them, 
many  of  them  babies,  uncomfortable,  but 
uncomplaining.  But  they  were  appar- 
ently happy.  They  sang  a  great  deal 
and  prayed  often. 

One  day  the  youngsters  were  making 
a  great  deal  of  noise  in  the  chapel,  and 
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one  mother  said,  "  Oh,  Henry,  you  will 
disturb  the  sleeping  babies !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Henry,  "  which  is  worse, 
to  stay  in  the  house  and  wake  the  babies 
or  go  out  and  get  shot?  " 

There  is  no  need  to  try  to  tell  of  the 
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heroism  of  any  particular  soldier,  or  of 
his  life,  for  every  one  did  his  duty.  Poor 
Schroeder !  A  German-American  who 
had  been  so  badly  wounded,  as  he  lay  in 
his  cot  at  Tientsin,  said  to  me  between  his 
coughs,  "  You  will  soon  see  my  captain 
(Captain  McCalla)." 

And  I  said,  "  Yes,  Mr.  Schroeder,  I 
will.  I  expect  to  see  him  at  Yokohama 
on  my  way  home." 

Then  he  said,  "  Tell  him  I  think  our 
boys,  every  one  who  was  wounded,  ought 
to  receive  a  pension,  for  they  will  never 


faithful    and    uncomplaining   all    during 
the  long  days  and  nights. 

It  was  strange,  indeed,  to  go  through 
the  wards,  seeing  on  one  mattress  a  Gep- 
man  and  Italian,  or  on  the  cot  next  a  Jap- 
anese or  a  Russian,  each  trying  in  his  own 
way  to  help  the  other,  teaching  each  other 
the  time  of  day  or  their  letters,  never 
meddling  or  quarreling.  A  young  Amer. 
ican  marine,  having  died  in  the  hospital, 
was  buried  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  little 
cemetery  in  the  Russian  Legation  beside 
a  number  of  other  Russians  who  had  been 
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The  American  marines  guarding  the  ga'e. 


tbe  able  to  work  again."  We  are  all  of  the 
«ame  opinion. 

I  do  not  think  the  work  of  the  hospital 
has  been  told  to  any  great  extent,  so  I 
shall  try  to  tell  you  how  the  plan  grew 
from  an  empty  house  to  a  living,  grow- 
ing, life  saving  station.  Drs.  Poole  and 
Velda  were  firm,  reliable  and  earnest 
men;  and  the  sisters,  Miss  Lambert,  la- 
dies E.  V.  Saville,  Leonard,  Anna  Gloss, 
Maude  McKee  and  Miss  Martin  were  pa- 
tient and  consoling ;  Nurses  Jessie  Ran- 
som, Miss  McKillian,  Miss  Shells,  Miss 
Sheffield  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Woodward, 
gentle  and  alert,  and  the  young  Eng- 
lish lieutenant,  R.  G.  Fuller,  was  ever 


killed.  As  the  body  was  laid  in  the 
grave,  no  coffin,  just  the  flag  wrapped 
around  him,  a  large  Russian  jumped 
down  into  the  grave,  and  said  in  a  gruff 
voice,  "  He  no  comfortable."  He  then 
took  earth  and  packed  it  underneath  the 
head,  raising  it  a  little,  then  placed  the 
arms  and  hands  a  little  more  comfortably, 
and  said :  "  We  brothers ;  we  fought  in 
the  war  together."  There  was  certainly 
international  feeling  among  them  all. 
Each  one  admired  the  other's  bravery  and 
courage. 

We  had  plenty  of  food  in  the  hospital, 
such  as  it  was;  a  few  delicacies,  and 
enough  wine  for  those  who  needed  it, 
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The  hospital,  when  started,  had  so  few 
stores  of  medicines  that  at  many  times 
we  feared  our  chloroform  would  not  hold 
out,  but  we  had  two  or  three  ounces  left 
when  the  improvised  hospital  was  broken 
up.  As  our  boys  passed  away,  either 
from  disease  or  wounds  they  were  car- 
ried by  their  comrades  to  the  little  cem- 
eteries in  the  English  and  Russian  lega- 
tions. Eight  of  our  boys  were  buried  in 
the  Russian  legation,  and  the  words  that 
Rev.  Arthur  Smith  gave  over  the  first 
poor  boy  laid  away  were  touching  indeed. 
His  name  was  Fisher,  and  he  was  a 
United  States  marine.  He  was  buried 
July  16th.  Here  is  what  the  preacher 
said: 

■"  This  dripping  July  day  fitly  symbolizes  the 
sadness  which  we  all  feel  as  we  are  met  to  lay 
to  his  final  rest  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  who  by 
his  excellent  qualities  had  commended  himself 
to  many  of  us  as  an  excellent  type  of  the 
American  soldier.  A  soldier,  as  we  have  just 
been  reminded,  is  one  who  may  at  any  moment 
be  called  upon  to  give  his  life  for  others.  It 
is  an  ancient  classical  saying  that  it  is  fit  and 
becoming  to  die  for  one's  native  land.  But 
this  soldier,  and  the  others  who  under  the  same 
conditions  have  given  their  lives,  have  done 
so  not  for  their  own  Land  only,  but  for  the 
World,  in  this  contest  unexampled  in  human 
history  where  the  medievalism  of  an  Empire 
which  is  visibly  committing  suicide  and 
crumbling  into  ruins  before  our  eyes  is  at  war 
with  the  best  results  of  the  nineteenth  century 
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The  English  marines  who,  under  Capt.  Ray,  after  Capt. 
Strata's  death,  occupied  the  wall  inside  the  British  lega- 
tion during  the  siege. 

and  the  promise  of  the  century  to  come.  It  is 
a  war  of  the  Past  with  the  Future.  Hereafter 
the  honored  names  of  those  who  have  perished 
in  this  struggle — names  absolutely  few  though 
they  may  be,  yet  relatively  to  our  diminished 
forces  all  too  numerous — will  be  cherished  as 
those  who  died  not  merely  to  save  the  lives  of 


their  own  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  but 

not  less  for  the  liberties  of  Asia. 

"  Slowly  and  sadly  we  lay  him  down 

From  the  field  of  his  fame  fresh  and  gory ; 
We  carve  not  a  line,  and  we  raise  not  a  stone, 
But  we  leave  him  alone  with  his  glory." 

The  Ministers'  wives,  of  course,  had 
their  hands  and  hearts  full  of  other  work, 
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One  of  the  barricades  on  the  ramp  leading  to  the  wall. 
Lieut.  Squires  in  the  foreground. 

and  were  not  needed  at  the  hospital.  To 
Mrs.  Conger  was  given  charge  of  all  the 
supplies  of  cottons,  linens  and  silks  that 
were  used  in  the  hospital  work,  and  we 
made  pajamas,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  and 
all  the  bedding  that  we  used  in  the  hos- 
pital, bandages,  etc.  As  the  American 
Legation  had  been  saved,  Mrs.  Conger 
was  able  to  bring  over  almost  everything 
in  the  Legation  that  was  of  use  to  the  sick, 
and  they  called  her  the  "  Fairy  God- 
mother," for  when  a  thing  was  wanted, 
and  could  not  be  found,  they  would  say, 
"  Ask  Mrs.  Conger,  she  can  find  it ;  "  and 
she  generally  did. 

We  had  no  fresh  vegetables,  no  eggs 
and  no  milk.  But  an  English  lad  by  the 
name  of  Tiechnor  found,  in  an  old  cart, 
that  some  hens  had  been  laying;  and  in 
the  nest  were  seven  eggs.  He  took  the 
eggs,  and  gave  them  to  the  mothers  who 
had  sick  children,  and  each  day  added 
one  or  two  to  the  store.  One  day  he  said 
to  me,  "  I  hear  your  daughter  is  not  well," 
and  I  told  him  she  was  not,  and  he  called 
a  young  lad  by  the  name  of  Rose,  and  out 
of  his  pocket  he  took  a  silk  handkerchief 
and  unrolled  it,  and  brought  out  an  egg, 
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Capt.  McCalla  in  the  center,  on  the  left  Capt.  Hall  and  Aide  Courtney,  on  tne  right  Jewett,  paymaster  ot  the  "Newark, " 
Dr.  Lippitt,  who  was  badly  wounded  during  the  siege,  and  Capt.  "  Jack  "  Myers,  who  retook  the  wall  with  his  twenty  men, 
and  held  it  during  the  siege,  he  himself  being  badly  wounded  and  afterward  coming  down  with  typhoid  fever. 


saying,  "  Please  give  this  to  her,  and  be 
sure  not  to  break  it."  He  did  this  for 
several  days. 

After  brave  Captain  Myers  was  wound- 
ed on  the  wall  and  brought  into  the  hos- 
pital, we  were  all  startled  one  night  by 
his  voice  crying  out,  "  Ready !  Aim ! 
Fire !  "  The  poor  man,  even  in  his  de- 
lirium, could  not  forget  the  terrible  re- 
taking of  the  barricades.  Dr.  Lippitt  was 
severely  wounded  in  the  leg,  and  lay  pa- 
tiently for  six  weeks,  suffering  greatly. 

After  a  hard  rain  during  the  night  it 
was  very  hot  and  muggy,  and  as  the  win- 
dows in  the  hospital  were  barricaded 
nearly  to  the  top,  the  poor  boys  could 
hardly  breathe.  A  bullet  now  and  then 
would  come  flying  in  through  an  unpro- 
tected door  or  window  and  the  inmates 
would  smile.  Sometimes  an  attack  from 
the  Chinese  on  the  wall  back  of  the  hos- 
pital would  last  from  ten  to  twenty  min- 
utes, and  would  excite  the  boys  very 
much,  and   some  of  them  would  jump 


from  their  beds  while  sound  asleep,  ask- 
ing for  their  guns,  feeling  sure  that  their 
own  boys  were  making  a  charge,  and  urg- 
ing us  to  let  them  be  with  them. 

One  morning  a  Japanese  soldier  was 
brought  into  the  hospital  badly  wounded, 
shot  in  the  face  so  that  one  eye  had  to  be 
taken  out  to  save  the  other.  He  was  also 
wounded  in  the  arm  and  in  the  leg.  He 
was  carefully  put  to  bed.  The  next 
morning  we  heard  a  great  deal  of  laugh- 
ing in  the  Japanese  ward,  and  we  went  to 
see  what  it  was  about.  We  found  that 
this  Japanese  had  taken  off  every  band- 
age that  had  been  put  on  him,  and,  when 
asked  the  reason,  he  said :  "  No  goot ;  get 
well  anyhow,"  which  pleased  the  other 
lads  immensely. 

The  hospital  was  situated  in  an  ex- 
posed place,  and  the  firing  at  times  came 
from  all  sides,  so  that  we  dared  not  have 
lights  except  a  dark  lantern ;  and  some- 
times when  we  carelessly  turned  it  to- 
ward the  door  or  windows,  we  would 
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hear  a  bullet  strike  near,  which  caused 
us  to  be  a  little  more  careful.  In  the 
morning  after  an  attack  the  small  coolies 
would  fill  small  pails  with  bullets  in  all 
shapes  and  forms  and  would  take  them  to 
the  soldiers  to  be  molded  over  into  new 
cartridges.  Many  limbs  of  trees  were 
broken  off,  and  we  smiled  to  ourselves 
many  times  when  the  coolies  who  plied 
the  punkah  at  night  which  kept  the  mos- 
quitos  and  flies  away  from  the  typhoid 
patients  would  dart  into  the  house,  say- 
ing: "  Me  not  care  to  get  shot." 

We  lost,  in  all,  sixty-seven  men  and 
six  babies.  The  food  for  the  babies  gave 
out,  it  being  not  only  insufficient  but  not 
of  the  right  character,  and  to  see  the  lit- 
tle forms  laid  aside  in  only  a  little  pine 
box,  lined  with  whatever  material  we  had, 
were  pitiful  sights  indeed.  Two  mothers 
lost  two  children  each,  but  they  never  pa- 
raded their  grief.  They  fought  it  out  by 
themselves,  which  was  bravery   indeed. 

Among  the  soldiers  was  one  Joseph 
Mitchell,  gunner  of  the  "  Newark,"  who 
was  one  of  the  most  active  men  in  the 


American  forces,  and,  in  fact,  among  the 
entire  allies.  He  resurrected  an  old  Eng- 
lish gun,  made  back  in  the  6o's,  which 
he  mounted  on  an  old  Austrian  carriage 
wheel  and  loaded  it  with  Russian  am- 
munition, using  Chinese  powder,  and 
fired  it  night  and  day  during  the  whole 
siege.  He  went  through  the  trying  or- 
deal without  a  scratch  up  to  the  day  the 
relief  force  arrived,  and  while  in  the 
Mongol  market  firing  the  gun  he  was 
shot  in  the  arm  by  a  bullet  through  a 
loophole.  The  relief  forces  were  outside 
the  gate  at  the  time,  fighting  their  way  in. 
Mitchell  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and, 
when  our  first  convoy  went  to  Tientsin, 
he  was  removed  there  and  placed  in  one 
of  the  hospitals.  We  called  that  gun 
"  the  International  " — a  few  of  the  lads 
called  it  "  the  Betsy,"  and  it  was  the  pride 
of  the  Legation  to  the  day  the  last  shot 
was  fired.  Minister  Conger  is  bringing 
it  to  place  it  in  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
where  will  also  be  placed  the  Boxer  flag 
taken  by  this  same  Mitchell,  where  he 
fought  for  the  flag,  pulling  it  out  of  a 
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The  "  Newark  "  marines  as  they  came  into  the  legation   early  in  June  and  remained  during  the  siege.     Seven 
of,those  in  this  picture  gave  up  their  lives  on  the  wall. 
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Chinaman's  hands  while  showers  of  bul- 
lets were  falling  around  him,  and  thus 
won  the  admiration  of  every  soul  in  the 
legation  by  his  bravery. 

In  the  Mongol  market,  where  this 
strange  gun  had  been  placed,  Sir  Robert 
Hart's  customs  boys,  led  by  Captain  Van 
Stroutzs,  had  many  strange  experiences 
with  the  Chinese.  We  were  so  short  of 
ammunition  that  every  shot  had  to  be 
counted,  and  Chinese  barricades  sprang 
up  in  the  night  within  a  few  feet  of  our 
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Mr.  Squires  on  the  wall  at  the  barricade. 

fortifications  because  we  could  not 
waste  ammunition  on  the  one  or  two 
Chinamen  making  them,  and  our  boys 
would  slip  out,  crawl  along  on  their 
hands  and  knees,  get  underneath  the  bar- 
ricade of  the  Chinese,  and  either  grab 
hold  of  their  guns  that  were  sticking  out 
of  the  loopholes,  or  else  put  a  big  stone 
over  them.  At  times  these  Chinese,  in- 
stead of  shooting  at  our  boys  would 
throw  large  rocks  over  the  walls,  our 
boys  catching  them  in  their  hands  on  the 
other  side  and  throwing  them  back.  They 
used  to  talk  from  behind  the  barricades 
to  each  other,  and  once  the  customs  boys 
heard  the  Chinese  talking  to  a  number 
of  Boxers,  and  as  you  know  the  Boxers 
gave  every  one  to  understand  that  they 
were  impervious  to  bullets ;  that  if  a  bul- 
let were  fired  at  them,  it  simply  fell  flat 
to  the  ground.  So  the  Chinese  soldiers 
insisted  upon  the  Boxers  going  over  into 
our  barricade  and  taking  our  lads,  say- 
ing :  "  There  are  only  a  handful  there ; 
you  need  not  be  afraid."  But  the  Boxers 
insisted  that  they  did  not  care  to  go.    At 


last,  however,  they  plucked  up  courage, 
and  started  around  the  end  of  the  barri- 
cade, and,  of  course,  there  was  not  much 
left  of  them  to  tell  the  tale. 

The  food  supply  becoming  short,  we 
were  asked  just  before  the  siege  ended  to 
please  not  ask  for  a  second  helping.  One 
morning  the  head  boy  at  the  American 
quarters  said  to  Miss  Laura,  "  I  have 
some  birds  for  your  dinner  to-day,"  and 
she  asked  him  where  he  got  them,  for  we 
had  seen  no  birds  around.  He  said  in 
broken  English,  "  I  put  some  rice  on  the 
floor.  Pretty  soon  birds  they  come  in. 
Then  I  close  the  door,  and  I  kill  the 
birds."  And  Miss  Laura  had  them  for 
her  dinner.  Once  in  a  while  he  would 
also  bring  in  a  glass  of  milk.  Where  he 
got  it  no  one  knew,  and  we  dared  not  ask, 
but  Miss  Laura  had  it  all  the  same;  on 
account  of  her  being  ill  she  could  not  al- 
ways eat  the  mule  and  horse  meat  that  the 
rest  of  us  ate  and  with  relish. 
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The  international  gun,  made  from  an  old  English  can- 
non of  i860,  that  Joseph  Mitchell  found  in  a  Chinese  junk 
shop ;  put  onto  Austrian  carriage  wheels,  fired  by  the 
American  gunners,  with  Russian  shells  and  Chinese  powder. 
Mr.  Conger  is  bringing  it  to  place  in  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 


At  Sir  Claude  McDonald's  mess  of 
forty-five  the  young  lady,  Miss  Myers, 
who  took  charge  of  the  mess,  had  to  ask 
Lady  McDonald  to  tell  the  first  who  were 
helped  at  the  table  not  to  take  quite  so 
much  on  their  plates  as  they  had  former- 
ly done.  She  tried  to  make  the  food  go 
around. 

When  we  heard  the  relief  troops  at 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning  firing  their 
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wonderful  Colt  guns  at  the  retreating 
enemy  we  laughed  and  cried  and  shout- 
ed, and  the  next  day  when  they  came  in 
on  the  tennis  court  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  Sir  Gaselee  with  his  won- 
derful Sikhs,  our  delight  knew  no 
bounds.  The  sense  of  freedom  was  so 
great  that  it  almost  overpowered  us. 

There  had  not  been  a  woman  or  child 
shot  during  the  siege,  until  the  day  of  re- 
lief, when  a  Russian  lady,  crossing  the 
court,  was  wounded  in  the  knee. 

The  story  has  been  told  of  how  our 
American  troops  took  the  four  gates  into 
the  interior  palace,  and  five  of  our  brave 


away.  We  were  seated  on  our  trunks, 
and  a  strange  ride  it  was.  Arrange- 
ments had  been  made  by  the  ministers  to 
take  us  on  flat  rice  boats  to  Tientsin.  We 
were  given  army  rations,  no  cook.  Mr. 
Gamewell,  Mr.  Verity  and  Dr.  Inglis  did 
the  cooking.  We  had  only  three  boat- 
men. We  had  not  a  cup,  saucer,  plate,  or 
knife,  and  had  to  borrow  them  of  the  sol- 
diers who  accompanied  us. 

On  account  of  the  inexperience  of  the 
boatmen  the  boat  was  on  sand  bars 
about  half  the  time  and  in  consequence 
brave  Lieutenant  Waldron  and  his  few 
soldiers    given  to  guard  us  were  in  the 
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The  international  gun  in  action  outside  the  English  barricade. 


American  troops  who  came  to  save  us, 
with  Captain  Reilly,  of  the  artillery,  were 
laid  in  one  trench,  wrapped  in  flags  in 
our  American  legation  the  following 
morning. 

August  2 1  st  our  first  convoy  started 
homeward,  forty-one  missionaries.  Miss 
Fayne,  the  writer  and  her  daughter  were 
put  into  American  army  wagons,  drawn 
by  four  mules,  one  of  which  insisted 
every  Eew  steps  upon  lying  down  and 
had  to  be  prodded  by  the  soldiers  or 
whipped  by  the  driver.  We  were  soon 
on  the  way  to  Tung  Chau,  fourteen  miles 


water  to  their  necks  pushing  the  boat  off 
the  sand.  Next  dav  Lieutenant  Wal- 
dron was  shot  through  the  hand  by  a 
passing  "  sniper,"  so  that  we  really  were 
in  great  danger  in  taking  such  a  trip. 
The  other  three  boats,  carrying  Major 
Foote,  Captain  Brewster.  Miss  Condid- 
Smith,  the  women  and  children  and 
wounded  soldiers,  were  twenty-four 
hours  ahead  of  us.  It  was  a  five  day  trip, 
and  this  rice  boat  had  few  conveniences. 
A  large  beam  running  the  length  of  the 
boat  was  upheld  by  slight  supports,  and 
over   this    beam    were    simple    mattings 
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which  did  not  fulfil  the  purpose  for  which 
they  were  intended,  that  of  keeping  out 
the  rain  and  sun.  The  rain  poured  in.  We 
could  not  stand  up,  so  we  lay  on  small, 
thin  mattresses  most  of  the  time.  The 
gentlemen  had  great  sport  in  breaking 
open  the  hard  tack  and  talking  to  the 
bread  as  if  it  were  human  flesh. 

When  we  were  nearing  the  Tientsin 
wharf  the  boat  ran  into  another  one  and 
the  beam  crashed  down.  Fortunately  I 
got  my  hands  and  knees  under  it  and 
saved  Dr.  Ellen  Terry  and  my  daughter 
from  being  killed.  They  were,  however, 
quite  badly  bruised ;  and  the  soldiers 
pulled  them  out.  Two  of  the  soldiers 
who  were  with  us,  after  having  been  in 
the  water  so  many  days  and  nights,  went 
down  with  the  fever  and  were  taken  into 
the  Tientsin  hospital.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  better  accommodations  were  secured 
for  those  in  the  following  convoys. 

The  writer  and  daughter  were  most 
delightfully  entertained  by  Mr.  Edward 
Cousins,  of  the  Jardin-Mattison  Com- 
pany, at  his  home,  where  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Dorward  and  his  staff  were  "  mess- 
ing." No  American  could  have  more 
cordially  entertained  us  than  did  these 
fine  English  people.  After  five  days  of 
visiting  the  boys  in  the  hospital  and  say- 
ing our  last  good-bys,  we  started  in  the 
ship  "  Ballarat,"  under  charge  of  Colo- 
nel Collard,  an  English  officer,  who  had 
been  sent  as  special  messenger  by  the 
Queen  to  Tientsin,  and  was  returning. 
We  received  the  best  of  treatment  and 
had  a  most  delightful  trip  until  a  Japan- 


ese three-master  schooner  crashed  into 
us,  driving  a  hole  into  her  own  side, 
smashing  the  sails  and  nearly  destroying 
the  life  of  her  crew. 

We    reached    Nagasaki,    where    our 
American  Consul,   Mr.   Charles  Harris, 
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The  hole  blown  in  the  wall  at  the  British  legation  just 
after  the  relief  force  came  in. 

most  beautifully  entertained  us.  From 
there  we  took  another  English  ship,  the 
"  Rohilla,"  to  Shanghai,  where  we  met 
the  "  Coptic,"  the  same  ship  in  which  we 
went  over  in  February  with  Minister 
Conger. 

Evanston,  III. 


Not    to    be    Ministered    to. 

By  Maltbie  D.   Babcock. 


OLORD,  I  pray 
That  for  this  day 
I  may  not  swerve 
By  foot  or  hand 
From  Thy  command, 
Not   to   be   served,   but   to   serve. 


This  too  I  pray, 

That  for  this  day 
No  love  of  ease 

Nor  pride  prevent 

My  good  intent 
Not  to  be  pleased,  but  to  please. 


And  if  I  may, 

I'd  have  this  day 
Strength  from  above 

To  set  my  heart 

In  heavenly  art 
Not  to  be  loved,  but  to  love. 

New  York. 


Book  Reviewing:   The  Oid  Order  and  the  New. 

By  Francis  W.   Halsey. 

[Mr.  Halsey  deserves  the  chief  credit  of  making  the  New  York  Times  Saturday  Review  of  Books  and  Art,  of  which 
he  is  the^editor,  the  excellent  literary  magazine  it  is  to-day.— Editor.] 


WE  are  often  enough  told  that  learned 
literary  criticism  has  ceased  to 
exist  in  periodical  literature. 
The  past  is  recalled  and  we  are  assured 
that  there  were  giants  in  those,  days — the 
Whipples,  the  Lowells,  the  Ripleys,  and 
the  Margaret  Fullers.  But  can  it  be 
maintained  that,  in  this  charge,  the  pub- 
lic has  met  with  losses  for  which  there 
exists  no  compensation  ?  Have  the  real 
interests  of  literature  suffered  for  want 
of  criticism  of  a  more  learned  and  search- 
ing kind  ?  Literary  history  contains  few 
things  more  interesting  than  the  ways  in 
which  criticism  has  gone  astray — the  fail- 
ures to  recognize  genius  when  it  ap- 
peared, the  unfavorable  verdicts  passed 
upon  work  that  was  destined  to  favorable 
acceptance  from  the  public.  These  ex- 
amples help  to  illustrate  forcibly  the  un- 
certain value,  the  chronic  fallibility,  of 
all  criticism  as  a  court  of  appeal. 

One  noteworthy  instance  may  be  re- 
called where  a  very  distinguished  re- 
viewer strangely  failed  to  discover  great- 
ness in  "  The  Scarlet  Letter."  Indeed, 
what  a  fine  example  do  all  of  Haw- 
thorne's writings  afford  of  the  failure  of 
critics,  good  or  bad,  to  make  or  unmake 
them.  Praise  itself  could  not  create  pop- 
ularity for  those  works  in  Hawthorne's 
day.  No  one  will  now  dispute  his  im- 
perishable literary  splendor ;  no  true  man 
of  letters  will  deny  that  Hawthorne  made 
a  larger  contribution  to  the  permanent 
glory  of  his  country  than  the  men  who 
have  built  railroads  and  founded  great 
furnaces  and  vast  rolling  mills — and  yet 
it  has  been  through  the  slow  process  of 
time,  the  uncertain  verdict  of  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking race  itself,  that  this  in- 
spired genius  has  been  placed  on  the  ped- 
estal from  which  none  can  dislodge  him. 

It  has  come  within  the  experience  of 
most  booksellers  and  publishers  to  ob- 
serve books — even  books  far  less  great 
than  Hawthorne's — which  have  made 
their  way  regardless  of  praise  or  blame 
in  any  public  place;  books  also  which 
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have  triumphantly  passed  the  ordeal  of 
criticism,  whether  of  sweeping  condem- 
nation or  of  perfunctory  praise.  They 
have  made  their  way  in  spite  of  all  that 
was  said  or  not  said ;  praise  denied  or 
praise  bestowed ;  and  in  spite  of  notori- 
ety conferred  by  newspapers.  And  often 
these  were  books  by  authors  never  heard 
of  before,  books  published  anonymously, 
books  with  which  the  publishers  began 
with  little  faith.  One  shining  example 
we  have  in  a  book  now  historic  in  many 
ways — a  book  that  was  long  hawked 
about  London  in  vain  for  a  publisher,  one 
over  which  the  publisher  who  finally  took 
it,  on  noting  its  cold  reception  from  the 
public,  uttered  many  a  groan ;  but  a  work 
now  famous  as  are  few  books  in  this 
country — Carlyle's  "  Sartor  Resartus." 

After  all  that  may  be  said,  criticism 
remains  a  matter  largely  of  individual 
opinion.  That  opinion  may  not  neces- 
sarily be  founded  in  prejudice,  neither 
for  nor  against  the  work  in  hand ;  but  it 
very  commonly  results  from  an  individ- 
ual notion  of  what  literature  is  or  ought 
to  be.  Even  with  the  highest  order  of 
minds  we  often  see  what  this  means 
when  we  find  well  endowed  men  who  ac- 
knowledge an  indifference  to  writers  on 
whom  time  has  set  the  fixed  seal  of  im- 
mortality. This  was  curiously  illustrated 
many  years  ago,  when  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  undertook  to  write  a  life  of  Em- 
erson. Dr.  Holmes  was  probably  the 
least  fitted  of  his  contemporaries  to  write 
about  Emerson.  His  intellectual  obtuse- 
ness  with  respect  to  Emerson  produced 
painful  results. 

The  truth  is,  and  it  should  be  oftener 
acknowledged,  that  there  exists  no  rec- 
ognized court  of  opinion — certainly  no 
court  of  final  appeal,  in  so  far  as  any 
chosen  body  of  cultured  men  may  consti- 
tute one.  One  court  alone  exists  in  the 
world — the  tribunal  of  time.  Hence  it 
remains  true  that  criticism  may  go  right 
or  may  go  wrong;  a  whole  generation 
may  neglect  or   condemn   a  book;  the 
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book,  in  fact,  may  become  scarce  and  al- 
most forgotten;  but  if  it  have  within  its 
covers  the  seeds  of  immortal  life  Time 
will  save  it,  and  a  tribunal  greater  far 
than  critics  will  fix  its  place  and  hold  it 
there  forever.  That  tribunal  is  the  cen- 
tral heart  of  mankind. 

Criticism  in  itself  is  not  a  high  form 
of  literature,  and  it  is  proper  that  it 
should  not  be.  When  it  shines  at  all,  it 
shines  as  by  a  borrowed  light.  It  must 
always  be  an  ephemeral  thing.  Some  of 
the  strongest,  most  virile  criticism  ever 
produced  was  that  of  Hazlett,  but  how 
few  read  Hazlett  now  ?  In  our  own 
century  Lowell  reached  the  highest  alti- 
tudes, but  I  cannot  believe  that  his  crit- 
ical writings  will  be  often  read  far  down 
into  the  new  century.  Lowell's  letters 
will  outlive  them  all — those  charming 
personal  compositions,  in  which  he  put 
so  much  of  learning,  so  much  of  wit  and 
insight,  so  much  even  of  life  itself.  In 
them  we  see  a  man — a  man  deeply 
learned  and  widely  cultured,  but  with  all 
that  a  real,  living,  working  man  engaged 
at  his  tasks  and  at  his  play.  That  is, 
after  all,  one  of  the  chief  charms  in  all 
literature ;  whether  we  see  it  in  Lowell's 
letters,  in  Pepys's  Diary,  or  in  "  Tom 
Jones." 

Masterly  criticism,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, possesses  strong  intellectual  inter- 
est— far  stronger,  perhaps,  for  cultivated 
minds  than  any  other  form  of  writing, 
except  the  actually  creative.  But  this  in- 
terest springs  from  the  few,  not  the  many. 
For  the  many  these  writings  are  almost 
unread  books.  In  the  period  when  they 
flourished  best  it  was  the  few  who  read 
them,  and  for  whom  they  were  produced. 
Times  have  indeed  changed.  The  num- 
ber of  readers  has  enormously  increased 
since  Hazlett's  days ;  it  has  been  aug- 
mented very  notably  since  Lowell  wrote. 
With  this  has  come  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  books  published 
— so  great  a  multiplication  that  we  now 
have  a  flood  where  formerly  there  was 
only  a  gently  flowing  stream. 

In  these  two  facts — the  increase  in  the 
number  of  readers  who  are  well  educated 
and  in  the  number  of  books  published — 
are  found  conditions  which  have  materi- 
ally altered  the  occupation  of  the  book 
reviewer.  Formerly  he  addressed  him- 
self to  a  small,  select  class,  who  needed 
not  so  much  to  be  led  into  habits  of  wise 


and  profitable  reading  as  to  be  enter- 
tained with  criticism  more  sharp  and 
learned  than  their  own.  In  our  day  we 
find  a  vast  multitude  of  new  readers, 
eager  for  knowledge  and  impatient  to 
acquire  it ;  their  minds  as  practical  as  the 
age  in  which  they  live,  their  understand- 
ings virile  and  competent ;  who  seek  not 
so  much  for  scholarly  criticism  as  for  in- 
formation as  to  what  books  exist  in  cur- 
rent literature  that  can  have  any  interest 
and  value  for  them.  An  absorbing  self- 
confidence  is  theirs.  They  would  read  the 
books  for  themselves  and  form  their  own 
conclusions,  meanwhile  bestowing  a  gra- 
cious "  thank  you  "  on  the  critic,  who,  in 
the  old  way,  would  form  conclusions  for 
them. 

In  these  circumstances,  what  shall  the 
critics  do — yield  up  their  office,  try  to 
damn  the  flood,  or  seek  for  some  means 
by  which  to  guide  the  public  in  its  peril- 
ous journey  down  the  flood  ?  Here  we 
have  some  vast  literary  Mississippi  that 
is  forever  spreading  out  beyond  its  true 
borders,  overflowing  fertile  lands,  and 
submerging  homes  and  those  who  dwell 
in  them.  Where  lies  the  course  of  wis- 
dom for  the  literary  periodicals  and  for 
those  who  conduct  them  ?  Shall  they 
beat  the  air  with  protests  sure  to  be  made 
in  vain  ?  Shall  they  cry  aloud  at  the  flood 
and  spread  still  wider  the  public  alarm, 
bringing  fright,  consternation  and  per- 
haps drowning  to  the  helpless  multitude 
along  shore  or  in  the  rushing  stream  ? 
Or  shall  they  aim,  with  such  thoughtful 
care  and  calm  foresight  as  God  gives 
them,  to  build  a  craft  that  is  seaworthy 
and  pilot  down  the  channel  all  who  will 
come  on  board  ?  Here  to  some  of  us 
has  seemed  to  lie  the  wisest  course. 

While  the  flood  rises  and  pours  along 
its  way,  does  it  remain  worth  while  to 
select  the  bad  and  condemn  them,  when 
to  condemn  is  so  often  merely  to  attract 
attention  to  them  and  enlarge  the  number 
of  their  readers  ?  Is  there  not  a  better 
course  to  be  found  in  choosing  such  as 
are  good  and  directing  the  public  mind 
toward  them,  meanwhile  ignoring  the 
bad  ?  For  books  essentially  bad  can  bet- 
ter condemnation  be  found  than  silence 
— eloquent  silence  ?  any  condemnation 
that  will  be  more  effective  ?  any  that  will 
keep  the  bad  in  that  obscurity  which  is 
best  for  the  highest  interests  of  all  good 
literature  ? 
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In  this  view  the  course  of  those  who 
direct  criticism  will  be  to  choose  the 
books  that  have  real  value  and  some  ac- 
tual utility  in  the  life  of  man  to-day.  To 
these,  chosen  from  the  great  mass,  and 
making  perhaps  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  output,  the  periodical  can  give  its 
attention.  Let  its  motive  be  to  inform 
readers  with  clearness  and  good  judg- 
ment as  to  the  contents  of  those  books. 
In  the  main  all  this  will  mean  that  the 
reviews  will  not  be  unfavorable.  Deal- 
ing as  the  articles  will  with  books  having 
at  least  some  temporary  value,  there  will 
of  necessity  and  in  most  cases  be  con- 
demnation. 

Under  this  system  a  literary  period- 


ical would  act  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house 
for  readers ;  it  would  serve  to  call  their 
attention  to  books  that  have  any  claims 
whatever  to  their  notice,  leaving  to  them 
the  final  verdict,  the  ultimate  judgment, 
which  may  well  be  depended  upon  as 
time  passes  to  determine  which  books  are 
destined  for  a  day  and  which  for  a  longer 
time.  As  I  have  said,  it  is  always  in  the 
central  heart  of  mankind  that  books  have 
found  that  court  of  judges  who  will  make 
or  unmake  their  fame  and  fortune.  In 
time  the  enduring  verdict  will  come. 
That  verdict,  moreover,  will  be  a  just 
one — an  unimpeachable  one ;  a  verdict 
beyond  the  power  of  critics,  however 
gifted,  to  impair  or  overturn. 

New  York  City. 


A    Literary   Journey. 

By  Maurice  Thompson. 


LIFE  is  motion,  we  are  told ;  and  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  motion  is  not  in 
every  phase  life,  it  is,  at  all  events, 
most  agreeable  to  the  taste  of  present 
civilization.  We  are  "  on  the  move,"  or 
just  going  to  be,  day  and  night, asleep  and 
awake.  By  ship,  by  palace-car,  on  the 
blast  of  steam  and  the  flash  of  lightning 
we  are  bowled  or  blown  along  at  a 
breathless  rate  of  speed.  We  scarcely 
know  when  we  start  or  where  we  are 
going;  and  there  is  no  such  thing  with 
us  as  a  final  arrival.  What  pleases  us 
most  is  the  faith  that  we  have  in  a  con- 
stant increase  of  speed  as  the  days  go 
by.  We  whip  the  earth  to  make  it  turn 
faster.  Joshua  bade  the  planet  stand 
still ;  but  we  want  it  to  rise  and  set  with 
dizzy  swiftness. 

I  feel  all  this  each  year  when  the  time 
approaches  for  my  southward  flight.  An 
immense  impatience  falls  hard  upon  me 
at  thought  of  the  journey.  It  is  the  time 
of  bird-passage.  Far  aloft  a  brave  honk- 
ing of  water-fowl  sounds  like  nothing 
else  in  the  world — a  voice  that  smites 
the  blue  with  a  wintry  edge,  cutting  to 
the  ground  from  the  salient  angle  of  a 
flock  whose  form  suggests  a  vast  barbed 
arrow-head  escaped  from  its  shaft  and 
hurtling  southward  to  fulfil  the  archer's 
shot.    I  am  going  that  way.     My  robins 


and  thrushes  have  already  departed ;  but 
I  shall  overtake  them  along  the  mountain 
slopes  of  Alabama.  There,  too,  some 
lesser  migrants  will  be  loitering  by  the 
stream-sides.  Kildees  will  twinkle  across 
the  flat  lands  and  the  meadow  banks  will 
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flash   goldenly   in   the   fields   of   young 
wheat. 

I  mount  a  train  at  staion  "  Ben  Hur," 
near  which  is  the  old  home  and  birth- 
place of  Meredith  Nicholson,  the  "  Short 


Wolff,  Photographer  Franltfort  Ky 

ROBERT   BURNS    WILSON. 

Flights  "  singer.  Over  yonder,  just  a 
little  ways,  "  The  Gentleman  From  In- 
diana "  meditates  at  Riley's  elbow,  and 
"  Caskoden  "  bows  his  back  to  the  task 
of  writing  another  romance  in  the  midst 
of  a  chorus  too  good  to  be  overlooked 
and  too  numerous  to  be  listed.  I  kiss 
my  hand  to  the  whole  genial  and  lovable 
lot  as  I  stand  (for  all  the  world  like  a 
political  peripatetic)  on  the  rear  plat- 
form of  the  train.  Good-by,  good-by ! 
T  am  already  splitting  the  air  at  the  easy 
rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  They  are 
playing  football  at  Depauw  University 
as  we  rush  by.  Here  was  Ridpath's 
home.  His  pen  has  fallen ;  the  indus- 
trious and  gifted  historian  sleeps;  peace 
be  with  him. 

We  soon  begin  the  descent  of  the  Ohio 


Valley's  northern  slope.  Terre-Haute  is 
passed,  then  Bloomington,  Old  Vin- 
cennes — where  Alice  and  Oncle  Jazon 
lived  long  ago — then  West  Baden, 
French  Lick  and  Louisville,  where  Madi- 
son Cawein  sings.  Here,  all  round  about, 
is  James  Lane  Allen's  land  and  yonder 
shines  Robert  Burns  Wilson's  country 
with  its  deep  pastures  and  dreaming 
hills.  Far  off  to  our  left,  beyond  low 
mountain  ranges,  we  hear  Fox  telling  his 
fresh  and  vigorous  stories  in  the  region 
of  feuds  and  'seng-diggers.  Meantime 
we  are  coming  to  the  city  where  Polk 
and  Jackson  lived  during  the  heydey  of 
Southern  wealth  and  power.  Here  Will 
T.  Hale  blows  his  flute-tunes,  a  whole- 
some sort  of  music,  authentically  human 
and  good.  On  our  right  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity flourishes  vigorously,  while 
southeastward  on  the  peak  of  Monteagle 
is  perched  the  University  of  the  South 
with  its  coterie  of  litterateurs  making 
their  pens  scratch  paper  in  most  classical 
style.    They  live  high  above  neologies. 

This  is  Murfree's  land — the  realm  of 
George  Egbert  Craddock — a  domain 
stetching  from  Great  Smoky  clean  over 
"T'other  Mounting"  to  Chillhowie. 
Yonder,  still  southward,  below  the 
great  and  beautiful  battle-park  of 
Chickamauga,  Will  Harben  lives  among 
his  Cherokee  knobs.  But  we  speed  far 
to  the  west  of  him  and  leap  the  Tennes- 
see River  at  Decatur.  We  are  swooping 
down  upon  Birmingham,  where  the 
young  author  of  those  wonderful  stories, 
"  Prisoners  of  Hope  "  and  "  To  Have 
and  to  Hold,"  lives  quietly,  unspoilt  by 
sudden  and  well  deserved  fortune. 

Voices  hail   us  from   Atlanta.     Dear 
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Uncle  Remus  bids  us  good  speed,  and 
Stanton — "  Comes  One  with  a  Song  " — 
and  Lucien  L.  Knight  beckon  us  to  make 
a  detour  that  they  may  heap  hospitalities 
upon  us,  as  Southerners  simply  must. 
From  Tuskaloosa  wanders  to  us  a  waft 
from  the  pleasant  garden  of  Samuel 
Minturn  Peck,  while  the  raging  wheels 
below  us  fling  back  the  miles.  Night 
falls.  A  superb  full  moon  swings  up  the 
eastern  slope  of  sky,  seeming  to  push  be- 
fore it  a  scattered  company  of  winking 
stars.  It  flings  a  scarf  of  pale  gold 
across  the  shoulder  of  a  huge  hill  and 
decorates  with  tenuous  flame  some  rocky 
points  above  the  timber  line.  Betimes 
our  crashing  train  spins  us  out  upon  the 
plains  of  that  famous  cotton  country 
over  which  rules  the  city  of  Montgomery, 
where  Clifford  Lanier  and  his  famous 
brother,  Sidney,  used  to  mingle  their 
songs  in  true  fraternal  sympathy.  Here 
vears  ago  I  met  that  charming  poet,  Will 
H.  Hayne,  a  bright-eyed  boy,  full  of 
dreams  and  rimes. 

Below  Montgomery,  after  leaving  the 
river  and  crossing  another  cotton  belt, 
our  way  lies  through  purplish  red  hills, 
the  soil  colored  by  some  form  of  iron 
oxide.  When  we  draw  nigh  Mobile  the 
salt  marshes  appear.  I  think  of  Sidney 
Lanier's  song  of  Glynn  when  the  pecul- 
iar, and  to  me  refreshing,  odor  of  tide 
lands  creeps  into  our  car.  We  begin  to 
feel  impatient.  Even  the  luncheon  of 
canvasback  at  the  bright  little  station  eat- 
ing-room cannot  make  us  linger;  we 
take  it  perfunctorily  and  hurry  back  to 
our  seats  with  faces  set  toward  the  great 
city  over  yonder  between  Borgne  and  the 


river.  There  live  the  low-country 
geniuses.  Cable  is  gone,  but  his  art  lin- 
gers in  the  charming  old  streets.  Ruth 
McEnery  Stuart,  Mrs.  Davis,  Grace 
King,  Julia  K.  Wetherell  (Mrs.  Baker) 


GEOEGE  W.  CABLE. 

and  many  more,  besides  the  learned  cir- 
cle of  Tulane  University,  have  stirred  the 
drowsy  Creole  atmosphere  and  massed 
the  rich  colors  of  Creole  life  with  con- 
summate mastery.  I  have  this  all  in 
mind  ;  for  my  journey  is  literary.  I  am 
going  to  a  quiet  place  on  the  Gulf  coast 
where  I  can  work  every  day  and  play 
half  the  time.    It  is  an  unlimited  inspira- 
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tion  to  feel  the  wind  come  up  from  be-  Who  can  write  happily  and  with  enthu- 

hind  the  ridge  of  warm  blue  sea.   Elbow-  siasm  when  from  his  window  he  cannot 

room  and   freedom   from   howling  bliz-  see  gulls  and  pelicans? 

zard  and  high  drifting  snow  reassure  me.  Crawfordsvuxe,  Ind. 


Statecraft. 

By  the  Hon.  Stafford  Bird,  M.P., 

Treasurer  of  Tasmania. 


THE  art  of  government  has  attracted 
the  interest  and  attention  of  man- 
kind in  all  countries  and  in  all 
ages.  In  no  age,  perhaps,  has  it  com- 
manded more  consideration  than  in  this 
in  which  we  live ;  and  nowhere,  perhaps, 
more  than  in  these  Australian  lands, 
where,  for  some  years  past,  the  tongues 
and  pens  of  men  have  been  continuously 
eloquent  on  the  question  of  a  federal 
form  of  government  for  all  Australia. 
All  that  has  been  recently  spoken  and 
written  on  the  great  question  of  federa- 
tion and  the  immense  number  of  votes 
cast  at  the  federal  polls  in  favor  of  the 
bill  to  establish  "  the  Commonwealth  of 
Australia,"  which,  while  I  write,  is  en- 
gaging the  serious  attention  of  the  im- 
perial authorities  in  England,  unmistak- 
ably show  the  great  interest  which  large 
sections  of  the  Australian  people  feel  in 
the  subject  of  government.  The  acqui- 
sition of  new  territories  by  the  United 
States  of  America  as  the  result  of  their 
recent  war  with  Spain  has  naturally  cre- 
ated in  that  great  country  a  new  and  keen 
interest  in  the  question  of  statecraft,  and 
particularly  in  that  branch  of  it  which 
relates  to  the  government  by  a  parent  or 
conquering  State  of  its  colonies  or  de- 
pendencies. Moreover,  the  war  now  rag- 
ing in  South  Africa  between  the  Boers 
and  the  British — the  end  of  which  will 
doubtless  be  the  annexation  of  the  bellig- 
erent Boer  States  and  their  subsequent 
government  as  British  provinces — lends 
additional  interest  to  the  question  of  the 
principles  and  modes  of  government 
which  I  propose  now  to  discuss. 

The  student  of  political  history  cannot 
fail  to  note  that,  however  varied  the 
forms  of  government  may  be,  the  essen- 
tial principles  in  many  respects  have  re- 
mained the  same  all  the  ages  through. 
In  every    human    community,    however 


small,  it  soon  becomes  apparent  that 
some  kind  of  government  is  necessary  if 
the  greatest  good  of  the  community  is  to 
be  secured.  Or  if  this  desire  for  the 
greatest  good  be  not  the  inspiring  motive 
for  the  establishment  of  some  governing 
authority,  the  desire  to  rule,  the  greed  of 
power  and  personal  advantage,  will  impel 
some  one  to  endeavor  to  establish  himself 
as  Leader,  Ruler,  President  or  King. 
But  whether  it  be  accomplished  by  the 
free  choice  of  the  people,  or  by  the  will 
and  power  of  some  one  having  the  spirit 
and  skill  to  grasp  and  retain  the  author- 
ity, some  sort  of  rule  is  established.  The 
strongest,  or  the  most  skillful,  or  the 
most  popular  for  the  time  being,  gains 
the  ruling  power.  Thus  in  the  most  an- 
cient times  the  family  patriarch  naturally 
held  the  place  of  chief,  or  great  father  of 
his  people,  until  the  position  and  author- 
ity passed  peaceably  from  him  to  his  nat- 
ural heir  and  successor,  or  were  wrest- 
ed from  him  by  some  younger,  or  more 
powerful,  or  more  popular  member  of 
the  tribe,  who  became  patriarch  or  chief- 
tain in  his  turn.  And  so,  all  through  the 
millenniums,  the  instinct  of  government 
has  led  the  peoples  of  the  earth  to  submit 
themselves  as  followers  or  subjects  of 
men  who  have  won  their  way  to  the  front 
as  leaders,  legislators,  warriors  or  kings. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  leadership, 
whether  obtained  by  'force  of  brain,  force 
of  will,  force  of  arms  or  by  the  people's 
choice,  is  of  the  essence  of  kingship. 
Whether  it  be  Pharaoh  in  Egypt,  Joshua 
among  the  Israelites,  Oom  Paul  in  the 
Transvaal,  Ag"uinaldo  in  the  Philippines, 
the  Czar  in  Russia,  the  Kaiser  in  Ger- 
many, or  the  President  in  the  French  Re- 
public, the  place  and  power  of  each  is 
practically  that  of  king  within  his  own 
realm.  The  root  idea  of  king  is  that  of 
one  who  can,  one  who  has  power.    He  is 
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the  Konig,  anciently  spelled  Konning, 
which  means  Ken-ning  or  Cunning  (in 
the  sense  of  clever  or  skillful),  or,  spelt 
otherwise,  Canning — i.e.,  the  Canning 
man,  the  man  who  can,  who  has  the  pow- 
er, and  who,  by  virtue  of  his  might,  ob- 
tains the  right  to  rule. 

The  idea  that  might  or  fitness  confers 
the  right  to  rule  is  one  that  asserts  itself 
in  the  person  and  work  of  every  great 
leader  of  men,  and  in  the  existence  and 
conduct  of  every  Government  that  proves 
itself  to  be  stable,  good  and  strong.  It  is 
by  the  right  that  natural  fitness  confers 
that  self-asserted  or  popularly  chosen 
democratic  leaders  sway  the  masses  of 
the  people.  It  is  by  the  right  that  nat- 
ural fitness,  recognized  by  the  majority 
of  a  great  republic,  confers,  that  the  Pres- 
ident rules  during  his  term  of  office.  It 
is  by  the  right  of  fitness  to  govern,  ac- 
knowledged by  the  majorities  of  the  peo- 
ple's representatives  for  the  time  being, 
•  that  cabinets  rule  under  our  British  Con- 
stitutions. Thus,  tho  forms  of  govern- 
ment are  varied,  the  same  spirit  runs 
through  all  forms  and  all  ages ;  the  fittest 
to  govern,  or  the  most  powerful  to  seize 
and  hold  the  reins  of  authority,  comes  to 
the  front. 

It  may  fitly  be  noted,  too,  that  neither 
in  ancient  nor  modern  times  has  natural 
fitness  to  rule  been  invariably  possessed 
by  those  who  have  obtained  the  place  of 
authority  by  their  power.  The  chieftain's 
fitness  may  only  have  been  proved  by  the 
force  with  which  he  brought  down  his 
battle  ax  upon  his  enemy's  skull.  The 
autocrat's  fitness  to  rule  may  only  have 
been  proved  by  his  general's  skill  or  luck 
in  leading  his  armies  to  victory,  and  by 
his  admiral's  successful  pounding  of  the 
enemy's  ships  and  forts  with  the  big 
guns  of  his  superior  fleet.  And  the  dem- 
ocratic Government's  fitness  to  rule  may 
only  have  been  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  had  the  might  of  numbers  on  their 
side,  that  they  got  a  few  more  votes — 
perhaps  only  one  more  vote — at  the  poll 
than  their  opponents.  Some  other  and 
better  proof  of  fitness  to  rule  should  be 
required.  But  it  is  not  always  obtain- 
able, even  under  the  most  scientific  politi- 
cal system  of  modern  times.  We  have 
to  be  content  with  the  best  we  can  get, 
believing  that  in  the  continual  effort  to 
secure  the  best  government,  as  in  the 
Struggle  of  all  creation  for  existence,  the 


fittest,  and  that  is  the  strongest,  because 
most  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  en- 
vironments of  the  time,  will  rule,  and  will 
cease  to  rule  when  it  ceases  to  be  fit,  and 
will  then  make  way  for  what  is  more  fit- 
ting to  the  existing  conditions. 

All  the  world  over,  the  struggle  for 
higher  and  better  forms  of  political  exist- 
ence is  going  on  ;  Despotism  is  being  as- 
sailed by  Socialism ;  Conservatism  at- 
tacked by  Radicalism,  Imperialism  by 
Democracy;  sometimes  the  struggle  is 
honorable  and  bloodless;  too  often  it  is 
dishonorable  and  contemptible;  but, 
through  all,  the  aspiration  is  for  better 
and  wiser  government ;  and,  as  the  ages 
pass,  the  gains  are  on  the  side  of  liberty, 
brotherhood,  humanity. 

When  I  say  that  everywhere,  and 
through  all  the  ages,  the  aspiration  of  the 
people  is  for  better  and  wiser  govern- 
ment, I  mean  that  they  desire  what  they 
think  will  be  wiser  and  better.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  certain  that  what  they  deem 
better  would  really  be  so.  The  people  who 
clamor  most  for  political  changes  are  not 
always  the  wisest' in  the  community,  nor 
are  they  always  the  most  disinterest- 
ed. Not  seldom  is  it  for  class  advantage 
that  governmental  changes  are  desired. 
The  greatest  good  of  the  agitators  is 
often  a  stronger  motive  than  that  of  ob- 
taining the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number,  or,  what  would  be  better  still, 
an  equitable  distribution  of  advantage  to 
all.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  despotism 
even  in  democracy,  as  much  as  in  au- 
tocracy; and  I  do  not  know  which  is 
most  to  be  feared.  The  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution  showed  us  what  a 
governing  people,  in  their  wild  reaction 
from  the  despotism  of  monarchy,  are  ca- 
pable of.  And  when  we  think  of  the  in- 
fernal and  inhuman  plots  to  which  some 
of  the  would-be  liberators  and  governors 
of  the  people  lend  themselves,  we  may 
well  doubt  whether  the  government  they 
would  establish  would  be  based  on  those 
humane  and  lofty  principles  which  alone 
can  make  a  government  truly  great  and 
good.  Still,  tho  we  cannot  approve  all 
the  methods  adopted  to  procure  reforms, 
nor  repose  very  much  trust  in  some  of  the 
men  who  play  the  part  of  reformers  and 
revolutionists,  we  may  yet  confidently  be- 
lieve that  the  general  movement,  the 
world  over,  is  toward  a  really  better  and 
worthier  government  of  mankind. 
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The  spirit  of  our  political  institutions 
in  these  Australian  colonies  is  decidedly 
democratic.    It  is  almost  a  fetish  with  us 
that  "  government  is  to  be  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people."    We 
will  have  no  government  that  is  not  of 
our  own  making.    The  essential  principle 
in  our  politics  is  that  we  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  ourselves,  or  rather  by  the  ma- 
jority— the  bare  majority — of  ourselves  ; 
or,  more  correctly  still,  by  the  bare  ma- 
jority of  those  who  can  be  coaxed  or 
driven,  or  who,  out  of  true  patriotism, 
come,  to  the  poll  to  record  their  votes. 
It  may  be  that  those  who  have  votes  and 
yet  stay  away  from  the  poll  are  quite  as 
wise  as  those  who  do  record  their  votes ; 
it  may  be  that  the  many  men  and  women 
who  have  not  got  a  vote  would  be  quite 
as  capable  of  wisely  exercising  it  as  the 
bulk  of  those  who  vote;  it  may  be  that 
the  minority,  whose  vote  counts  for  noth- 
ing, are  wiser  than  the  majority  who  by  a 
hundred  votes,  or  ten  words,  or  one  vote, 
win  the  election ;  all  this  matters  not ;  the 
gospel  of  democracy  is  that  those  who 
can  run  the  biggest  crowd  into  the  poll- 
ing booth  shall  be  the  governors  of  the 
country.      This,  perhaps,    is    put    with 
brutal  bluntness ;  but  it  is  true,  neverthe- 
less.    It  does  not  differ  at  all,  in  princi- 
ple, from  other  well-known  methods  of 
ancient  or  medieval  or  modern  times  for 
settling  who  shall  be  chief  or  king.     He 
who  was  the  strongest,  who  could  bring 
the  greatest  number  of  clubs  and  spears 
in  stalwart  hands  into  the  field ;  he  who 
could  show  the  greatest  fighting  prowess, 
who  could  best  handle  big  battalions  and 
big  guns,  obtained  thereby  the  right  to 
rule.     We,  on  similar  principles,  obtain 
the  right  to  rule  by  the  force  of  majori- 
ties.   With  us,  as  on  ancient  battlefields, 
it  is  weight  and  numbers  that  tell  and 
win.    In  democracy,  as  in  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome,  it  is  might  that  obtains  the 
right  to  rule.    It  is  the  might  of  numbers 
in  the  one  case,  the  might  of  the  sword 
in  the  other.    The  right  of  an  Alexander 
or  Caesar  to  rule  and  the  right  of  the 
democratic  majority  to  govern  are  based 
alike  on  might.     In  respect  of  this  prin- 
ciple, on  which  government  in  founded, 
the  world  does  not  seem  to  have  pro- 
gressed very  much  since  the  most  olden 
time.    The  gospel  of  democracy  is  but  a 


modern  version  of  the  doctrine  of  ancient 
Saxon,  Goth  or  Saracen,  that 

"  He  may  take  who  has  the  power, 
And  he  may  keep  who  can." 

We  may  not  like  this  view  of  it,  but  we 
cherish  the  thing  itself,  just  as  ancient 
rulers  reveled  in  the  right  secured  by 
their  might. 

It  is  true  that  we  in  Tasmania  have 
taken  a  small  step  in  advance  of  our  sis- 
ter Australian  colonies  in  the  attempt  to 
substitute  for  the  barbarous  system  of 
election  by  democratic  majorities  the 
more  equitable,  sensible  and  civilized  and 
yet  equally  democratic  method  of  propor- 
tional representation.  For  our  Parlia- 
mentary elections  in  the  cities  of  Hobart 
and  Launceston  we  have  adopted,  at  the 
last  two  general  elections,  what  is  known 
as  the  Hare  system,  which  has  been  in 
successful  operation  in  one  or  two  Euro- 
pean States  for  some  years  past.  Under 
this  system,  in  an  electorate  which  has  to 
return  six  representatives  to  Parliament, 
each  sixth  of  the  electors  who  go  to  the 
poll  secure  the  return  of  one  representa- 
tive. Under  the  ordinary  democratic 
electoral  system  the  bare  majority  of 
those  electors  might  return  all  the  six 
members,  while  the  minority,  almost 
equal  in  numbers  with  the  majority, 
would  have  no  representative  at  all.  Yet 
this  system,  tho  regarded  with  favor  by 
many,  has  not  yet  secured  anything  like 
general  approval ;  and  in  many  quarters 
the  cry  is  raised  for  a  return  to  the  less 
equitable  but  more  venerable  system  of 
election  and  government  by  majority. 
The  bulk  of  the  people  do  not  yet  seem 
to  realize  that  our  democratic  system, 
which  gives  them  the  right  to  vote,  would 
be  a  far  more  perfect  democratic  system 
if  it  provided,  as  the  Hare  system  does, 
for  making  every  vote  effective  for  the 
return  of  a  representative.  But,  whether 
they  have  proportional  or  majority  rep- 
resentation the  people  of  this  and  the 
neighboring  colonies  cling  strongly  to 
the  basic  principle  of  government  by 
themselves.  Some  other  systems  of  gov- 
ernment for  colonies  such  as  ours,  in  cer- 
tain stages  of  their  existence,  might  be 
found  which  would  work  well.  For  in- 
stance, a  benevolent  and  strong-minded 
autocrat,  a  king  in  his  way  because  of  his 
fitness  to  rule — such  a  man  as  perhaps 
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might  have  been  found  in  any  of  these 
colonies  among  the  Premiers  who  have 
guided  their  destinies — might  call  to 
his  council  a  few  of  the  best  and  most 
capable  men  in  the  land,  and  with  them 
he  might  very  easily  legislate  and  gov- 
ern as  well  as  this  work  is  done  now  by 
the  elected  legislators  and  leaders  of  the 
people.  But  such  an  oligarchic  and  aris- 
tocratic government  as  that — govern- 
ment by  the  few  and  the  best — would  not 
be  acceptable ;  for  we  are  determined 
that,  so  long  as  we  have  to  be  governed, 
we  will  have  no  one  to  rule  over  us  but 
those  who  are  chosen  by  ourselves.  We, 
the  sovereign  people,  resolve  to  be  our 
own  lawmakers  and  administrators  by 
choosing  from  among  ourselves  the  men 
whom  we  think  most  fit  to  do  the  work 
for  us. 

This  liberty  which  we  in  these  British 
colonies  enjoy  of  governing  ourselves,  in 
almost  every  respect,  according  to  our 
own  sweet  will,  has  been  generously  con- 
ferred upon  us  by  the  Constitution  which 
the  Imperial  Parliament  and  Government 
have  approved.  Whether  it  was  wise  to 
give  the  colonies  something  so  nearly  ap- 
proaching independence  of  the  mother 
country  was  doubted  by  many  at  the  time 
it  was  given ;  and  it  might  have  been 
doubted  still  if  the  connection  of  the  col- 
onies with  the  empire  had  not  been  so 
satisfactorily  maintained.  In  view,  how- 
ever, of  the  splendid  display  of  loyalty  to 
the  Queen  and  empire  which  has  been 
made  by  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land and  Tasmania  when  men  and  money 
were  wanted  to  carry  on  the  present  war 
in  South  Africa,  it  has  been  made  abun- 
dantly clear  that  British  colonists  were 
not  unwisely  trusted  with  the  large  liber- 
ty which  the  parent  State  conferred.  We 
have  proved  ourselves  worthy  of  the 
trust.  In  the  working  of  our  free  institu- 
tions the  bond  of  empire  and  the  scarlet 
thread  of  kinship  have  been  most  happily 
preserved  unbroken  and  unrestrained. 

Together  with  the  valued  privilege  of 
self-government  there  was  also  conferred 
upon  us  absolute  exemption  from  contri- 
bution, by  any  form  of  taxation,  to  the 
revenues  of  the  mother  country.  And, 
what  was  more  liberal  still,  we  were  al- 
lowed the  right  to  impose  taxes  upon  the 
products  and  manufactures  of  the  world 
at  large,  including  those  of  Great  Britain 


and  all  British  colonies  and  dependencies. 
The  lesson  England  learned  by  the  loss 
of  her  American  colonies,  through  im- 
posing on  them  imperial  taxation,  evi- 
dently secured  for  us  exemption  from 
such  imposts.  And  the  history  of  ancient 
Rome,  which  records  the  failure  of  that 
empire  to  govern  her  distant  provinces 
satisfactorily  when  the  acquisition  of  rev- 
enues from  them  for  imperial  purposes 
was  made  a  prominent  feature  in  the  pol- 
icy of  government,  also,  no  doubt,  had 
its  effect  upon  the  modern  British  states- 
men who  consented  to  exempt  these  col- 
onies from  imperial  taxation.  Certainly, 
under  this  freedom  the  most  cordial  rela- 
tionship between  the  imperial  and  colo- 
nial governments  has  been  maintained. 
Judged  by  such  results,  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  any  much  better  meth- 
od of  governing  the  colonies  of  a  parent 
State  could  be  devised  or  adopted. 

It  may,  however,  be  asked,  was  not  this 
colonial  exemption  from  imperial  taxa- 
tion rather  too  generous  a  conces- 
sion? Is  it  not  somewhat  unfair  to  the 
taxpayers  of  Great  Britain,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  military  and 
naval  defense  of  the  colonies  has  hitherto 
been  borne  almost  entirely  by  the  impe- 
rial Government?  See  the  enormous  ex- 
penditure now  being  incurred  by  Great 
Britain  to  protect  and  preserve  Cape  Col- 
ony and  Natal,  and  to  secure  the  interests 
of  British  colonists  generally  in  South 
Africa.  What  the  imperial  Government 
are  doing  for  the  South  African  colonies 
and  interests  they  are  prepared  to  do  for 
Australian,  Canadian  and  all  other  Brit- 
ish colonies.  In  return  for  such  imperial 
protection  the  colonies  might  reasonably 
be  required  to  contribute  their  quota  to- 
ward the  maintenance  of  the  naval  and 
military  armaments  of  the  empire. 

It  was  the  conviction  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  such  a  claim  that  led  the  imperial 
Government  some  few  years  ago  to  ask, 
and  the  Australasian  colonies  to  agree  to 
give,  an  annual  contribution  toward  the 
maintenance  of  an  imperial  naval  squad- 
ron in  these  southern  seas.  But  let  it  be 
noted  that  this  contribution  has  been 
cheerfully  paid  by  these  colonies,  not  as  a 
tax  levied  by  imperial  legislative  author- 
ity, but  rather  as  a  freely  given  return 
and  acknowledgment  for  naval  protec- 
tion and  service  rendered, 
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Side  by  side  with  this  acknowledgment 
of  colonial  obligation  for  imperial  naval 
protection  there  has  of  late  years  found 
expression  an  opinion  that  the  colonies 
have  somewhat  ungenerously  exercised 
their  taxing  powers  in  imposing  customs 
duties  on  British  goods  at  the  same  rates 
as  on  those  of  foreign  countries.  This 
opinion  has  been  voiced  by  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, the  imperial  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  in  a  request  preferred 
by  him  that  British  products  and  manu- 
factures should  be  admitted  into  these 
colonies  under  a  lower  tariff  than  that 
under  which  foreign  goods  are  imported. 
The  justice  of  the  request  is  recognized ; 
and  a  disposition  exists  in  the  various 
Australian  cabinets  to  agree  to  it.  Not 
improbably,  when  the  first  customs  tariff 
of  the  about-to-be-established  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  is  under  considera- 
tion, this  question  of  a  preferential  tariff 
for  British  goods  will  be  dealt  with.  By 
such  a  fiscal  arrangement  the  commercial 
and  imperial  relationships  existing  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  old  land  will, 
without  a  doubt,  be  still  more  firmly  ce- 
mented, thereby  exhibiting  to  the  world 
a  new  triumph  of  imperial  and  colonial 
statecraft. 


The  newest  form  of  government  we 
are  essaying  in  these  colonies  is  of  a  fed- 
eral character.  Under  the  Common- 
wealth of  Australia  bill  it  is  proposed  to 
form  a  Federal  Parliament  and  Govern- 
ment for  all  Australia  on  lines  somewhat 
similar  to  those  with  which  the  world  is 
familiar  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  In  this  proposed  Federal 
Constitution  the  same  spirit  of  democ- 
racy is  embodied  as  is  found  in  the  most 
liberal  of  our  colonial  systems  of  govern- 
ment. As  these  colonial  systems  have 
been  worked  so  successfully  in  the  sev- 
eral separate  States,  we  entertain  large 
hope  and  strong  belief  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Australian  Commonwealth 
will  prove  equally  satisfactory  in  main- 
taining the  happiest  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  at 
the  antipodes,  and  in  showing  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  another  object  les- 
son, such  as  the  Canadian  Dominion  has 
already  afforded,  of  the  perfect  adapta- 
bility of  British  liberal  political  institu- 
tions to  the  government  of  the  most  dis- 
tant provinces  of  the  empire  and  in  se- 
curing an  abiding,  most  loyal  and  hearty 
allegiance   to   the   British   crown. 

Ho  bart, Tasmania. 


D 


In  Sappho's    Isle. 

By  Mary  A.   Mason. 

ID  Sappho  teach  these  nightingales  to  sing? 
Fly,  birds  of  all  the  world,  to  Lesbos,  then, 
Before  her  pupils  here  have  taken  wing ; 
Such  singing  you  may  never  learn  again. 


Did  Sappho  walk  beneath  these  olive  trees? 

Old,  old  are  they,  and  yet  still  young  is  she  ; — 
A  slender  maid  to  win  the  centuries 

And  keep  them  faithful  to  her  memory. 

Did  this  ^igean  sun  warm  Sappho's  heart, 
This  orange,  with  its  marriage-bloom,  beguile? 

And  did  she  watch  some  loved  form  depart 
Across  the  blue  to  Homer's  neighboring  isle? 

And  did,  of  all,  her  one  knight  faithless  prove, 
Or  was  there  none  to  claim  this  title  dear? — 

If  ever  maid  could  sing  a  song  of  love, 
Without  a  lover,  surely  it  were  here  | 

I        BOS.   M  i  i  vi  i  \i-'. 
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Some  of  the  Year's  Best  Books. 

The  year  has  been  remarkable  from 
the  literary  observer's  point  of  view. 
Never  has  the  public  shown  so  lively  in- 
terest in  history,  biography,  the  literature 
of  war,  and  in  fiction  based  more  or  less 
on  historical  foundations.  Not  since  1830 
have  the  spirit  and  complexion  of  liter- 
ature so  suddenly  changed  as  within 
the  past  three  years.  We  have  had 
a  revolution  so  wide,  so  profound 
and  so  complete  that  we  have  not 
understood  it,  or  perhaps  realized  its 
most  general  significance.  It  is  a  tre- 
mendous stride — no  matter  what  the  di- 
rection— from  a  popular  taste  for  stories 
like  "Daisy  Miller,"  "Two  Bites  of  a 
Cherry  "  and  that  sort  of  dainty  pink- 
and-white  thing  to  an  imperious  demand 
for  fiction,  masculine  in  substance  and 
virile  in  spirit. 

The  forces  that  make  history  have 
after  a  long  repose  revived.  We  have 
suddenly  discovered,  let  us  hope,  that 
after  all  social  trifling,  commonplace  vul- 
garities, malodorous  intrigues  and  petty 
jugglings  with  the  sacred  traditions  of 
marriage,  domestic  purity  and  religious 
faith  are  not  of  the  universal  and  perma- 
nent interest  which  was  ascribed  to  them. 

FICTION. 

We  mention  fiction  first  because  it  is 
the  first  to  catch  the  changes  of  popular 
esthetics  and  register  them  in  its  pages. 
Say  what  we  will,  the  popular  feeling  is 
measured,  not  always  with  absolute  ac- 
curacy, but  to  a  degree  and  in  a  sense  no 
student  of  the  times  can  disregard,  by 
the  copies  sold  over  the  book  counter  and 
the  calls  at  the  public  libraries.  There 
can  be  no  great  revolution  in  the  book 
market  which  is  not  supported  by  the 
pressure  of  popular  taste. 

We  therefore  speak  of  fiction  first  in 
the  output  of  the  year,  as  no  other  depart- 
ment of  literature  shows  with  equal  dis- 
tinctness that  a  new  hour  has  been  struck 
in  the  popular  esthetics  as  the  art  of  fic- 
tion. 


The  novel  of  manners  has  not  been 
abandoned,  nor  has  the  didactic  story  lost 
its  interest.  Robert  Grant's  Unleavened 
Bread  is  a  novel  of  morals  and  manners 
with  a  strong  didactic  element  included, 
strongly  imagined  and  brilliantly  written. 
But,  while  it  must  be  classed  with  novels 
not  touched  with  romance,  it  is  still  of  the 
new  day ;  it  departs  radically  from  the 
recipe  of  the  realists.  We  feel  in  it  the 
change  of  the  literary  weather. 

Mr.  Allen's  Reign  of  Law  seems  to  in- 
dicate great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  his 
self-adjustment  to  the  new  standard,  but 
he  has  gone  far  enough  to  escape,  we 
hope  forever,  the  French  fascinations  of 
the  "  Choir  Invisible."  While  the  Reign 
of  Law  harks  back  to  a  worn-out  taste  in 
much  of  its  substance  it  forcibly,  tho  im- 
perfectly, realizes  the  new  demand  of  life. 

It  is  a  long  step  and  a  pleasant  one  for- 
ward to  Miss  Mary  Johnston's  To  Have 
and  to  Hold.  An  elementary  appetency 
for  stories  pure  and  simple  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  our  nature.  No  mere  figment  of 
style,  no  finely  polished  commonplace  in 
a  filigree  of  analytical  moralizing,  will 
satisfy  this  primal  craving.  We  want 
stories,  and  will  have  them.  Regardless 
of  literary  craftsmanship,  the  story  is 
here  in  Miss  Johnston's  book,  and  a  good 
one  it  is.  Its  interest  for  critics  lies  out- 
side its  story.  The  public  voice  which 
heralds  Miss  Johnston's  achievement 
echoes  into  the  future,  and  we  easily 
catch  the  suggestion  that  this  romantic 
work,  hasty,  crude,  vital  and  wonderfully 
engaging,  is  but  the  magma  plasma  in 
which  are  forming  the  crystals  of  a  new 
art  of  fiction.  Set  beside  this  work  Mr. 
Henry  James's  collection  of  short  stories, 
The  Soft  Side,  makes  a  striking  contrast. 
This  wisp  of  short  tales  represents  the 
last  refinement  of  story-telling.  Subtlety 
feeds  on  subtlety,  until  literary  illusion 
becomes  bewildering  tenuosity.  The 
reader  is  taxed  with  the  effort  to  keep 
pace  with  Mr.  James's  involute  sentences 
and  comprehend  what  these  verbal  wrig- 
glings  may  mean.  As  stories  they  do 
not  supply  a  virile  brain  with  a  moment's 
stimulation.     They  are  cups  of  shadow- 
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soup,  flavored,  however,  with  a  strange, 
lady-like  allurement. 

Marie  Corelli's  sensational  and  bewil- 
dering Master  Christian  and  Count  Tol- 
stoi's pessimistic  Resurrection,  altho  not 
in  the  least  alike,  are  notable  not  merely 
as  striking  exhibits  of  genius,  but  as  ex- 
pressions of  an  attitude  assumed  toward 
Christianity  by  a  considerable  and  some- 
what formidable  class  of  thinkers. 

Eleanor,  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  a 
confession  of  faith  in  New  Italy,  despite 
the  glamour  of  Rome,  is  believed  by  many 
of  the  novelist's  friends  to  be  her  great- 
est romance.     (Harper's.  $1.50.) 

Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,  a.  charming 
story  by  Maurice  Thompson,  planted  in 
a  romantic  period  of  our  history.  Clean, 
good,  and  a  credit  to  American  literature. 
(The  Brown,  Merrill  Company,  Indian- 
apolis.   $1.50.) 

POETRY  AND  BELLES  LETTRES. 

In  Poetry  and  Belles  Lettres  we  have 
at  least  two  genuine  American  books  to 
be  happy  over.  We  name  first,  as  from 
a  purely  literary  point  of  view  the  proud- 
est achievement  of  the  year,  Mr.  Edmund 
C.  Stedman's  American  Anthology 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $3.00).  A 
work  of  large  proportions  by  a  master 
hand,  which  contains  a  marvelous  selec- 
tion of  the  most  characteristic  flowers  of 
American  poetry,  made  with  judgment 
and  edited  with  a  useful  biographic  and 
literary  illustration.  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  has  also  broken  a  silence  of  four 
years  to  gladden  us  with  his  Home  Folks, 
a  new  volume  of  inimitable  verse  in  "  dia- 
lect," interspersed  with  haunting  snatches 
of  genuine  orthodox  poetry.  His  sweet 
genius  is  refining  with  the  years.  His 
lovable  nature  permeates  these  poems 
with  the  subtle  force  of  an  individual  and 
delicately  captivating  flavor.  Dr.  Henry 
N.  Dodge's  Christus  Victor,  with  its 
beautiful  variations  of  verse  and  noble 
lyric  notes,  is  one  of  the  enduring  poems 
of  the  year.     (Putnam's.    $1.00.) 

To  these  we  add  the  new  edition  of 
Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar's  Poems  of  Cabin 
and  Field,  the  sweetest  singer  of  his 
race;  The  Toiling  of  Felix  and  Other 
Poems,  by  Henry  Van  Dyke  (Scribner's. 
$1.00)  ;  Paolo  and  Francesca,  by  Stephen 
Phillips  (John  Lane)  ;  Child  Verse,  by 
John  B.  Tabb  (Small  &  Maynard,  Bos- 


ton) ;  A  Winter  Holiday,  by  Bliss  Car- 
man (Small  &  Maynard). 

Of  prose  rising  to  the  high  plane  of 
literary  art  we  have  a  delightful  exam- 
ple in  the  little  volume  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  The  Prose 
of  Edward  Rozvland  Sill;  The  Letters 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  (Scribner's. 
$5.00)  ;  The  Letters  of  Sidney  Lanier 
(Scribner's),  and  the  Letters  of  Emer- 
son to  a  Friend  (Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.). 

THEOLOGY  AND  RELIGION. 

In  the  department  of  Theology  and 
Religion  the  production  of  the  year  has 
not  been  remarkable.  We  name  first  a 
student's  manual  of  the  life  of  Christ. 
The  Life  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  by  Rush 
Rhees,  the  new  President  of  Rochester 
Theological  Seminary,  a  brief,  compact 
reconstruction  on  the  basis  of  present 
knowledge.     (Scribner's.     $1.25.) 

In  general  theology  The  Work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  Abraham  Kuyper,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  University  of  Amsterdam,  is  a 
restudy  of  Christian  theology  in  the  light 
of  its  relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  (Funk 
&  Wagnalls.  $3.00.)  Dr.  Edward  Mor- 
ris, D.D.,  LL.D.,  late  Professor  of  Theol- 
ogy in  Lane,  has  given  us  a  most  useful 
volume  in  The  Theology  of  the  West- 
minster Symbols  (The  Champlain  Press, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  $3.00),  and  the  late 
President  of  Rochester  Theological  Sem- 
inary, Dr.  Augustus  Hopkins  Strong,  dis- 
cusses with  bold  vigor  and  originality 
some  of  the  most  recent  phases  of  Chris- 
tian thought  in  Christ  in  Creation  and 
Ethical  Mission.  (Roger  Williams 
Press,  Philadelphia.  $2.50.)  The  most 
distinctly  original  work  of  the  year  in 
doctrinal  theology  is  The  Spirit  and  the 
Incarnation;  With  Light  of  Scripture, 
Science  and  Practical  Need,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Walker,  an  English  Congrega- 
tionalist,  and  Professor  at  the  Congrega- 
tional College,  Oxford.  (Scribner's. 
$3.50.)  With  this  we  couple  Prof.  L. 
L.  Paine's  Trinitarian  Evolution. 
(Houghton,    Mifflin    &   Co.     $2.00.) 

Other  volumes  deserving  mention  are 
the  Conception  of  Immortality,  the  In- 
gersoll  Lectures,  by  Professor  Royce,  of 
Harvard  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.00.)  ;  God's  Education  of  Man,  an  es- 
say rich  in  noble  thoughts,  by  President 
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Hyde,  of  Bowdoin.  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  $1.25.)  The  admirers  of  the  late 
Henry  Drummond  will  not  wish  to  see 
his  New  Evangelism  and  Other  Ad- 
dresses (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50) 
omitted  from  that  list  of  stimulating 
books. 

Two  notable  additions  have  been  made 
to  the  literature  of  missions :  Questions 
and  Phases  of  Modern  Missions,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ellinwood  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$1.50)  ;  and  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Protestant  Churches,  a  convenient  gen- 
eral manual  by  Stephen  L.  Baldwin,  D.D. 
( Eaton  &  Mains.    $1 .00. ) 

The  two  most  distinctly  original  re- 
ligious books  of  the  year  in  plan,  aim  and 
execution  are  The  Psychology  of  Re- 
ligion, a  statistical  investigation  of  the 
facts  in  the  development  of  experimental 
religion,  by  E.  D.  Starbuck,  Assistant 
Professor  at  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.  (Scrib- 
ner's.  $1.50)  ;  and  The  Spiritual  Life: 
Studies  in  the  Science  of  Religion,  by 
George  B.  Coe,  Professor  in  Northwest- 
ern University.  (Eaton  &  Mains.  $1.00.) 
Two  independent  and  reverent  studies  of 
experimental  religion  from  a  scientific 
and  statistical  point  of  view. 

For  a  religious  classic  which  stands 
apart  on  the  ground  of  literary  art  and 
Christian  imagination  we  have  nothing 
to  compare  with  Religious  Pictures,  by 
Helen  Bigelow  Merriman.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.    $1.00.) 

HISTORY. 

In  History  the  output  of  the  year  has 
been  full  and  good.  General  Schouler 
has  completed  his  standard  History  of 
the  United  States,  by  publishing  the  sixth 
and  final  volume.  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
$2.25.)  Mr.  McMasters  has  published 
the  fifth  volume  of  his  work,  and  thus 
brought  his  History  of  the  United  States 
down  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Civil 
War;<  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.  $3.00.) 
The  "Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  " 
has  printed  from  the  original  Ms.  Brad- 
ford's History  of  Plimouth  Plantation. 
In  Religion  Under  the  Barons  of  Balti- 
more, Mr.  C.  E.  Smith  deals  a  heavy 
blow  at  the  theory  that  religious  liberty 
was  developed  in  Maryland  under 
Roman  Catholic  influences.  (E.  Allen 
Lycett,  Baltimore.  $1.50.)  Ezra  Hoyt 
Byington  adds  a  very  readable  volume  to 


his  previous  history  of  the  Puritans  in 
The  Puritan  as  a  Colonist  and  Reformer. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  $2.00.) 
This  volume  clears  up  the  Indian  policy 
of  the  New  England  fathers. 

Mr.  John  Fiske  has  two  distinct  works 
to  his  credit.  The  Dutch  and  Quaker 
Colonies  in  America  (Two  volumes. 
$4.00)  and  The  Mississippi  Valley  in  the 
Civil  War.  ($2.00.  Both  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.)  These  vol- 
umes carryforward  by  two  long  steps  Mr. 
Fiske's  scheme  of  American  history,  and 
are  done  with  his  charm  of  style,  and  his 
large  and  easy  command  of  the  subject. 
The  Northwest  Under  Three  Flags, 
by  Charles  Moore  (Harper  &  Brothers. 
$2.00), is  a  very  readable  and  satisfactory 
exposition  of  the  most  romantic  part  of 
our  entire  history.  The  Conquest  of 
Arid  America,  by  Mr.  William  E. 
Smythe,  takes  up  a  history  which  is  a 
splendid  illustration  of  the  triumph  of 
man  over  nature  (Harper's.  $1.50),  and 
Edgar  Stanton  Maclay's  History  of 
American  Privateers  clears  up  a  subject 
that  has  been  left  long  enough  without 
systematic  historical  development.  (Ap- 
pleton &  Co.    $3.50.) 

Isaac  Sharpless,  President  of  Haver- 
ford  College,  has  completed  a  very  at- 
tractive work  which  was  begun  several 
years  ago  on  The  History  of  Quaker 
Government  in  Pennsylvania.  (T.  S. 
Lead  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  $2.00.)  It 
has  the  plain  simplicity  of  the  Friends, 
and  is  in  matter,  tone  and  method  a  model 
of  what  such  discussion  should  be,  espe- 
cially on  debatable  ground.  No  sharper 
contrast  can  be  imagined  than  lies  be- 
tween the  quiet  simplicity  of  President 
Sharpless's  book  and  the  man-of-the- 
world  wisdom  of  Our  Presidents  and 
How  We  Make  Them.  (Harper's. 
$2.00.)  By  Colonel  McClure,  LL.D., 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Times,  and  the 
repository  of  more  of  the  inside  of  Amer- 
ican politics  from  1864  down  to  a  very 
recent  period  than  any  man  now  living. 
In  something  the  same  way  the  personal 
equation  adds  special  significance  to  the 
sketches  and  comments  of  the  Hon. 
Hugh  McCulloch  in  his  Men  and  Man- 
ners of  Half  a  Century  (Scribner's. 
$3.50),  and  to  Gen.  J.  W.  Kiefer's  very 
readable  two  volumes  on  Slavery  and 
Four  Years  of  War.  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     Two  volumes.     $5.00.)     It  is  re- 
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freshing  to  turn  to  the  quaint  but  most 
human  fascination  of  Alice  Morse  Earle's 
historic  pictures  of  Child  Life  in  Colonial 
Days.     (Macmillan.     $2.50.) 

Passing  from  American  to  Foreign 
history  we  have  nothing  better  worth  at- 
tention than  The  United  Kingdom,  A 
Political  History,  by  Goldwin  Smith.  A 
review  of  the  later  history  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  commands  equal  admiration 
by  its  matter  and  method,  and  for  ap- 
proaching as  near  as  any  such  work  can 
the  perfection  of  English  style.  In  quite 
another  style,  but  with  judgment  and 
learning,  Charles  Seignobos,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  drew  up  in  French  the 
manual  which  is  now  presented  to  the 
American  public  in  a  translation,  edited 
by  Professor  S.  M.  Macrame,  of  Har- 
vard,^ Political  History  of  Europe  Since 
18 1 4.     (Henry  Holt  &  Co.     $3.00.) 

One  of  the  most  wonderful  episodes 
of  modern  history  is  covered  by  one  of 
the  best  and  most  absorbing  volumes  we 
have  in  our  list ;  Napoleon's  Invasion  of 
Russia,  by  Hereford  B.  George,  Fellow 
of  New  College,  Oxford.  (New  Amster- 
dam Book  Company.  $4.00.)  During 
the  year  Thomas  B.  Watson  has  pub- 
lished the  second  volume  of  his  Story  of 
France  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Consulate  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  (Mac- 
millan. $2.50.)  A  very  remarkable  il- 
lustration has  been  thrown  on  the  dark- 
est scene  in  modern  history  by  the  pub- 
lication of  Side  Lights  on  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  The  translation  of  Mile,  des 
Escharolle's  memoirs  is  by  Marie  Clot- 
hilde  Balfour.     (John  Lane.    $4.00.) 

In  spite  of  the  old  matter  repeated  in 
Lanciani's  Destruction  of  Old  Rome,  it 
serves  an  important  purpose  as  supplying 
a  sketch  not  otherwise  accessible  of  the 
monuments  of  Rome.  (Macmillan. 
$2.00). 

BIOGRAPHY. 

In  none  of  its  departments  has  the  liter- 
ature of  the  year  been  richer  than  in 
Biography  and  Autobiography.  The 
memoir  of  Charles  Spurgeon  has  been 
completed  in  four  volumes  by  Re  veil 
($10.00  the  set)  who  has  also  brought  out 
the  authorized  edition  of  the  Life  of 
Dwight  L.  Moody,  by  his  son  ($2.50.) 
An  interesting  reflection  of  the  same  de- 
voted life  is  given  in  Dwight  L.  Moody, 


Impressions  and  Facts,  by  Henry  Drum- 
mond.  (McClure  &  Phillips.  $1.00.) 
The  most  remarkable  addition  to  re- 
ligious biography  during  the  year  is  the 
memoir  of  the  Missionary  Bishop  to  the 
Indians,  the  John  Eliot  of  the  nineteenth 
century :  Lights  and  Shadows  of  a  Long 
Episcopate,  Being  Reminiscences  and 
Recollections  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Ben- 
jamin Whipple,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of 
Minnesota.  (Macmillan.  $5.00.)  The 
most  important  contribution  in  the  same 
period  to  the  religious  biography  of 
England  is  The  Life  of  Edward  White 
Benson,  Some  Time  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, by  his  son.  (Two  volumes.  8vo. 
$8.00.)  A  superb  reflection  of  the  life 
and  history  of  the  English  Church  of  the 
last  fifty  years. 

Notable  in  a  different  way,  but  of  little 
less  importance  in  this  country  and  in 
Great  Britain,  is  James  Martineau;  A 
Biography  and  Study,  by  A.  W.  Jackson. 
(Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston.  $5.00.) 
The  Rev.  John  White  Chadwick  has 
found  new  points  enough  to  add  to  the 
mighty  portraits  drawn  by  Octavius  B. 
Frothingham  and  John  Weiss  to  bring 
out  a  new  life  of  Theodore  Parker, 
Preacher  and  Reformer.  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $2.00.)  A  saintly  life 
caught  in  the  witchery  of  an  illusion 
could  hardly  have  a  more  perfect  em- 
bodiment than  in  the  delicious  memoir 
of  that  child  of  genius  and  of  grace,  the 
Irvingite  apostle,  The  Life  of  William 
Watson  Andrews,  by  his  brother.  (Put- 
nam.) We  add  to  these,  as  books  with 
too  much  vitality  in  them  to  be  omitted, 
The  Story  of  My  Life  and  Work,  by 
Booker  T.  Washington ;  Professor  W.  de 
Loss  Love's  Samson  Occom  and  the 
Christian  Indians  (The  Pilgrim  Press, 
Boston.  $1.50)  ;  and  the  gloriously  in- 
spiring story  of  Mary  Reed,  Missionary 
to  the  Lepers,  by  John  Jackson.  (Rev- 
ell's.    75  cents.) 

The  memoirs  of  Christian  men  of 
science  have  had  no  nobler  work  added 
to  them  for  many  a  year  than  The  Life 
of  James  Dwight  Dana,  Professor  in 
Yale,  by  Daniel  C.  Gilman,  President  of 
Johns  Hopkins.  {  Harper's.  $2.00.) 
The  political  biography  of  the  year  is 
The  Life  of  William  H.  Seward,  by 
Frederick  Bancroft.  (Harper's.  Two 
volumes.     $5.00.)     The  mention  of  this 
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memoir  carries  with  it  those  of  Salmon 
P.  Chase,  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart; 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  by  his  son ;  and 
Charles  Stunner,  by  Moorfield  Storey,  all 
in  the  "  American  Statesmen  Series " 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.25  each)  ; 
and  Paul  Ford's  Many  Sided  Franklin. 
(Century.     $1.00.) 

Alexander  the  Great,  by  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  President  of  the  University  of 
California,  is  the  historical  biography  of 
the  year.     (Putnam's.    $1.50.) 

The  sailor  hero  biography  of  the  year 
is  Paul  Jones,  Founder  of  the  American 
Navy,  by  Augustus  C.  Buel  (Scribner's. 
Two  vols.  $3.00).  The  same  biography, 
with  less  of  the  historic  circumstance,  is 
given  in  Rev.  C.  T.  Brady's  Paul  Jones 
in  the  "Great  Commander"  series  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  $1.50).  The  Life  of 
Cromwell,  by  John  Morley  (Century 
Company),  and  by  Theodore  Roosevelt 
(Scribner's),  with  their  superb  collec- 
tions of  historic  portraits,  hardly  need 
mention. 

The  great  literary  biography  of  the 
year  is  A  Life  of  Parkman,  the  brilliant 
historian  of  the  French  pioneers,  by 
Charles  Haight  Farnham  (Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  Boston.    $1.50). 

A  charming  picture  of  social  life  in 
New  England  at  its  best  is  presented  in 
Recollections  of  My  Mother,  Mrs.  Anne 
Jean  Lyman,  of  Northampton,  by  her 
daughter,  Susan  L.  Leslie  (Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.50),  while  for  cosmo- 
politan scope  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's 
Reminiscences  will  occur  to  our  readers 
at  once. 

The  Story  of  John  Adams,  a  New 
England  Schoolmaster,  and  the  real 
founder  of  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
by  "  M.  E.  B."  and  "  H.  G.  B."  (Scrib- 
ner's. $1.00),  is  a  grand  portrait  of  a 
man.  A  companion  life  story  of  a  mod- 
est but  forcible  and  successful  teacher 
is  worth  reading  in  the  memoir  of  Joel 


As  to  the  complex  problem  of  Trusts 
the  literature  shows  all  sides  of  the  sub- 
ject under  the  fire  of  discussion,  but  that 
public  opinion  is  growing  clearer  contin- 
ually. In  an  attractive  little  book  for 
popular  reading,  Trusts  or  Competition, 
by  A.  B.  Nettleton,  both  sides  are  pre- 
sented with  American  fairness,  but  the 
conclusion  reached  is  sober  and  sane. 
(The  Sun  Publishing  Company,  Chica- 
go. $1.00.)  The  subject  is  discussed  in 
a  larger,  more  scholastic  and  suggestive 
way,  but  with  some  leaning  to  municipal 
ownership,  in  Monopolies  and  Trusts,  by 
Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely ;  and  in  a  yet  more 
direct,  satisfactory  and  on  the  whole  abler 
way  in  The  Trusts.  What  can  We  do 
with  Them?  What  can  They  do  for  Us? 
by  Wm.  M.  Collier,  New  York  Civil 
Service  Commissioner  (Baker  &  Taylor. 
$1.00). 

On  taxes  and  taxation,  The  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Taxation,  by  the  late  Da- 
vid A.  Wells,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  has  come 
out  during  the  year  (Appleton.  $2.00). 
We  note  also  Mr.  Comptroller  Bird  S. 
Coler's  discussion  of  the  problem  which 
has  thus  far  proved  the  "  open  sore  "  of 
American  politics,  Municipal  Government 
(Appleton's.  $1.00)  ;  The  Distribution 
of  Wealth,  by  J.  B.  Clark,  Professor  in 
Columbia  (Macmillan.  $3.00),  and  the 
Economic  Aspects  of  the  Liquor  Prob- 
lem, by  John  Koren,  for  the  "  Commit- 
tee of  Fifty"  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.50).  Democracy  and  Empire,  by  Prof. 
F.  H.  Giddings,  Columbia,  is  a  broad 
and  strong  survey  of  the  public  situation 
in  its  economic,  psychological  and  moral 
relations  (Macmillan  &  Co.  $2.00). 
Somewhat  in  the  same  line  is  America's 
Economic  Supremacy,  by  Brooke  Adams, 
a  strong  book  (Macmillan). 

The  moral  and  theoretic  aspect  of  this 
subject  comes  out  with  much  force  in 
The  State  and  the  Church,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Pratt,  Ph.D.  (Thomas  Whitta- 


Dorman  Steele,  by  Mrs.  George  Archi-    ker.  $1.25).  Paul  S.Reinsch's  World  Pol- 


bald  (Barnes.    $1.00) 

SOCIOLOGY. 
The  literature  of  the  year  in  Econom- 


itics  at  the  End  of  the  Century  gives  a 
strong  sketch  of  the  world  movement 
with  which  the  century  is  closing. 

The  sociological  aspect  of  the  subject 
is  discussed  with  endless  knowledge  and 


ics,  Sociology  and  Politics  makes  a  strong  absorbing    interest    in    Tramping    with 

impression  of  the  advanced  state  of  pub-  Tramps,  by  Josiah  Flynt  (Century  Com- 

hc   intelligence   on   these    subjects,   and  pany.     $1.75),   and  in   The  Future   of 

that  free  opinion  is  sure  to  be  intelligent  the  American  Negro, by  Booker  T.  Wash- 

opmion.  ington(  Small  &  Maynard,Boston.  $1.50). 
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TRAVEL. 

Under  the  head  of  Travel  and  Adven- 
ture we  have  a  few  but  good  works  to 
speak  of.  In  Dwarf  Land  and  Cannibal 
Country,  by  A.  B.  Lloyd.  (Scribner's. 
$1.00.)  A  work  of  special  value  which 
has  grown  out  of  the  Uganda  Mission, 
Two  Years  in  Palestine,  by  Margaret 
Thomas,  has  a  great  charm.  (Scrib- 
ner's. $5.00.)  So,  too,  has  Village  Life 
in  China,  by  Arthur  H.  Smith.  (Revell. 
$2.00.)  Hawaii  and  Its  People,  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  S.  Twombly,  is  a  very  satis- 
factory survey  of  our  new  acquisition. 
(Silver  &  Burdett.  $1.00.)  On  the 
Chinese  situation  down  to  the  Boxer  up- 
rising the  books  are  Overland  to  China, 
by  A.  R.  Colquhoun  (Harper's.  $3.00), 
and  The  Yangtse  and  Beyond,  by  Mrs. 
Bishop  (Isabella  Bird)  ;  Russia  Against 
India  is  another  view  at  a  different  angle 
and  on  different  ground. 

Mountaineers  will  expand  in  The  As- 
cent of  Mt.  St.  Elias,  by  Prince  Luigi 
Amadeo  di  Savola  (Stokes.  $12.50), 
and  The  Highest  Andes,  by  E.  A.  Fitz 
Gerard  (Scribner's.  $6.00).  To  these 
we  add  The  Antarctic  Regions,  by  Dr. 
Karl  Fricker  (Macmillan.  $3.00),  and 
Capt.  Joshua  Slocum's  Sailing  Alone 
Around  the  World;  a  bit  of  heroism  of 
the  old  Viking  sort. 

Important  books,  which  have  found  no 
other  place  in  our  list,  must  come  under 
the  hear*  of 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The  Individual,  by  Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler, 
Harvard.  A  very  remarkable  study  of 
Life  and  Death.     (Appleton's.) 

Star  Names  and  Their  Meanings,  by 
Richard  Hinckley  Allen.  (G.  E.  Stech- 
art. )  A  delightful  exposition  of  the  star 
names  and  constellations. 

Loverc  of  the  "gentle  art  of  the  needle" 
will  feast  on  Embroidery  and  Lace,  Their 
Manufacture  and  History,  by  Ernest 
Le  Febvre.     (Putnam's.     $2.25.) 

We  close  with  the  mention  of  Governor 
Roosevelt's  Strenuous  Life  as  summing 
up  the  chief  forces  at  work  in  American 
political  experience. 

Books  on  the  Boers  and  the  South 
African  war,  on  Cuba,  Spain,  the  Philip- 
pines, etc.,  are  a  field  where  readers  may 
safely  be  left  to  wander  at  will. 


We  reserve  our  annual  review  of  ju- 
venile books  and  holiday  books  for  our 
Holiday  Book  Number  next  month.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  year's  school 
and  text  books  in  our  last  Education 
Number. 


Life  and   Death.* 

Professor  Shaler's  writings  are  al- 
ways full  of  the  meat  of  knowledge.  And 
this  valuable  feature  is  prominent  in  the 
present  book,  which  is  a  calm  and  un- 
prejudiced study  of  life  and  death  from 
the  philosophical  naturalist's  point  of 
view.  Professor  Shaler  is  a  materialist 
of  materialists,  yet  there  is  nothing  in  his 
book  to  repel  those  who  naturally  antag- 
onize him.  He  is  so  amiable  and  so  rich- 
ly endowed  with  the  wisdom  which  one 
can  squeeze  out  of  facts  that  polemical 
battle  is  not  challenged.  He  does  not 
come  to  a  definite  conclusion  beyond  the 
general  and  vague  recognition  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  man's  immortality ;  but  his  ex- 
position of  heredity  and  the  resulting 
complex  individuality  is  profoundly  in- 
teresting if  not  altogether  convincing.  To 
read  a  book  like  this  provokes  a  chain  of 
thought  absolutely  endless,  and  the  re- 
sult is  but  a  return  upon  the  old,  hard- 
trodden  ground  of  the  unknown  and  the 
unknowable. 

Professor  Shaler  reviews  the  whole 
field  of  biology  and  deftly  chooses  facts 
for  his  illustrations  and  arguments.  The 
fixed  limits  of  human  life  are  shown  to 
be  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a  universal 
law.  Old  age  he  makes  out  to  be  rather 
a  beautiful  culmination  of  life  than  the 
pathetic  catastrophe  which  ends  in  death. 
He  does  not  see  much  to  commend  in  the 
fighting  man.  Indeed,  his  book,  when 
strained  down  to  its  essential  meaning, 
seems  to  be  a  plea  for  the  representative 
individual,  an  individual  composed  of 
millions  of  ancestral  traits,  both  sympa- 
thetic and  repugnant,  whose  only  earthly 
destiny  outside  mere  material  growth  and 
decay  is  to  atta-  somehow  to  a  keener 
and  truer  sense  of  human  brotherhood. 
His  discussions  are  all  based  upon  the 
material  discoveries  and  half-discoveries 
in  natural  science.     We  cannot  say  that 

*  The  Individual.  A  Study  of  Life  and  Death.  By 
Nathaniel  Southgate  Shaler,  Professor  of  Geology  in 
Harvard  University  and  Dean  of  Lawrence  Scientific 
School.    New  Vork  :  D.  Appleton  &  Company.    $1.50. 
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he  indulges  in  theories  not  sanctioned  by 
the  general  practice  of  scientists ;  but  the 
picture  he  somehow  presents  of  human 
life,  decay,  death,  and  the  significance  of 
it  all,  impresses  us  sadly.  It  is  a  gray, 
vague,  doubt  breeding  picture.  Nor  is 
the  effect  changed  by  the  few  words  of 
concession  to  spiritual  hope.  He  merely 
opens  a  door  for  the  glimpse  of  a  fair 
possibility.  "  The  great  significance  of 
the  individual  man,"  he  remarks  near  the 
close  of  his  book,  "  fairly  raises  the  pre- 
sumption that  his  place  in  nature  has  a 
meaning  that  is  not  measured  by  the 
length  of  his  life  in  the  body." 

The  interest  of  Professor  Shaler's  book 
does  not  flag  on  any  page.  He  is  a  mas- 
ter in  his  field,  and  the  collecting  and 
marshaling  of  facts  within  that  field  are 
as  easy  to  him  as  breathing.  Students  of 
biology  in  its  highest  development  will 
find  The  Individual  a  book  to  ponder  over 
and  return  to  again  and  again.  It  will  be 
wholesome  reading  for  strong  minds; 
but  we  doubt  its  influence  for  good  upon 
weak  and  wavering  spirits.  But  this  may 
be  said  of  the  whole  body  of  scientific 
analysis  for  the  discovery  of  life's  mys- 
tery and  destiny. 

J* 

Colonial  Days  and  Ways.  As  Gath- 
ered from  Family  Papers  by  Helen  Ev- 
ertson  Smith,  of  Sharon,  Conn.  (New 
York:  The  Century  Company.  $2.50.) 
The  frontispiece  of  this  beautiful  volume 
shows  the  Smith  homestead  in  Sharon,  a 
noble  old  Colonial  house  built  of  stone, 
with  brick  decorations,  gable  front,  dor- 
mer windows,  a  generous  veranda  and 
overshadowing  trees.  Within  the  walls 
of  this  dwelling,  now  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  old,  have  been  pre- 
served most  of  the  papers,  letters,  ledgers 
and  other  matter  out  of  which  this  book 
has  been  fashioned  by  one  of  the  latest 
occupants  of  the  old  home.  What  other 
house  in  New  England  could  supply  an 
equal  wealth  of  material,  carefully  pre- 
served in  oaken  or  cherry  wood  chests, 
old  bandboxes,  Indian  baskets,  boxes 
and  barrels.  Besides  drawing  from 
these  stores,  the  author  has  made 
use  of  family  traditions,  notes  of 
which  she  took  when  from  eleven 
years  of  age  to  thirty,  as  she  heard 
the  stories  told  by  the  elders  of  a  widely 
connected  family.     Among  the  author's 


ancestral  connections  were  the  pioneer 
Puritan  pastor,  Rev.  Henry  Smith,  of 
Wethersfield,  Conn.;  John  Gallup  and 
Hannah  Lake,  of  New  London,  Conn. ; 
Niclaes  Evertson,  of  New  Amsterdam ; 
a  Huguenot  lady  in  waiting,  Mme.  L'Es- 
trange ;  and  the  Livingstones,  of  Living- 
stone Manor;  so  her  piles  of  old  manu- 
scripts throw  light  on  the  ways  and  fam- 
ily life  of  the  early  Dutch  of  New  York, 
of  French  refugees  in  New  Rochelle,  on 
Manor  life,  up  to  Revolutionary  times; 
while  the  life  of  a  New  England  minis- 
ter's family  is  illustrated  in  six  of  the 
twenty-three  chapters  of  the  book.  Brave 
men  and  noble  women  were  found  in 
those  country  parsonages,  and  the  de- 
scriptions and  comment  of  Miss  Juliana 
Smith,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Cotton 
Mather  Smith,  of  Sharon,  are  breezy  and 
delightful  reading.  Miss  Juliana,  about 
1780,  edited.  "  The  Clio,  a  Literary  Mis- 
cellany," a  bi-monthly  manuscript  maga- 
zine made  up  of  contributions  to  the 
"  Sharon  Literary  Club,"  of  which  her 
father  was  president,  and  Abiel  Holmes, 
James  Kent,  David  Doggett  and  Noah 
Webster  were  among  the  contributors. 
In  her  last  chapter  the  author  tells  a  fine 
story  of  how  the  good  news  of  Bur- 
goyne's  surrender  was  brought  into  the 
Sharon  meeting  house  one  late  October 
Sunday  in  1777.  What  a  boon  to  the 
novelist  the  thousand  letters  of  Dr.  Sim- 
eon Smith  would  be,  merchant,  doctor 
and  soldier,  the  "  man  of  enterprise  " 
whom  the  writer  dismisses  with  a  single 
chapter.  The  author's  style,  as  readers 
of  The  Independent  already  know,  is 
simple,  clear  and  pleasant.  She  is  pains- 
taking and  accurate  in  her  historical 
study,  and  tho  these  descriptions  of 
Colonial  days  and  ways  are  drawn  en- 
tirely from  the  author's  family  papers — 
perhaps  because  they  are  so  drawn,  as 
the  family  was  a  composite  one — they 
will  have  a  special  interest  for  any  one, 
whether  of  Dutch  or  English  origin,  who 
takes  pleasure  in  studying  the  early  days 
of  the  American  Colonies. 

The  Theology  of  Modern  Litera- 
ture. By  Rev.  S.  Law  Wilson,  M.A., 
D.D.  (Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $3.00.)  This  is  a  book  to  stand  be- 
side Dr.  Augustus  Hopkins  Strong's 
"  Great  Poets  and  their  Theology."  Dr. 
Strong  studied   only  the  nine   supreme 
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world-poets,  beginning  with  Homer.  Dr. 
Wilson  undertakes  the  far  more  laborious 
and  far  more  useful  study  of  the  litera- 
ture of  modern  English  belles  lettres  in 
its  relations  to  Christian  Theology.  He 
begins  with  a  summary  review  of  the 
situation,  regretting  that  the  relations  be- 
tween theology  and  polite  letters  have  not 
always  been  cordial,  and  showing  on  the 
one  hand  how  literature  suffers  when  de- 
prived of  the  majestic  objects  of  contem- 
plation and  the  sobering  influences  which 
theology  brings  into  view,  and  on  the 
other  hand  theology  suffers,  too,  when 
the  polite  writers  draw  off,  and  the  peo- 
ple take  their  theology  from  novelists 
whose  point  is  to  write  it  down  on  one 
page,  and  marriage  and  morals  on  the 
next.  This  introduction  covers  the  field 
as  far  as  the  multitudinous  examples  of 
common  form  and  reading  are  concerned, 
but  leaves  the  great  typical  examples  of 
the  polite  literature  of  the  day  to  be  treat- 
ed in  the  nine  chapters  of  the  work  which 
follow.  Beginjng  with  Emerson,  Dr. 
Wilson  takes  up  the  characteristic  liter- 
ary examples  of  the  age,  Carlyle,  Brown- 
ing, "  George  Eliot,"  Macdonald,  the 
Scotch  school,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
Thomas  Hardy  and  George  Meredith, 
and  shows  their  relations  to  the  Christian 
view  of  life,  truth  and  morals  with  good 
temper  and  literary  appreciation,  but  in 
the  firm  tone  of  a  man  who  feels  deeply 
the  immense  injury  done  to  English  mor- 
als and  English  literature  by  the  loss  of 
Christian  standards.  The  book  is  no  or- 
dinary homily,  but  done  with  broad  and 
full  knowledge  and  in  a  sparkling,  spirit- 
ed and  pithy  style. 

Webster's  International  Diction- 
ary. The  Edition  of  1890,  edited  by 
Noah  Porter,  to  which  is  now  added  a 
supplement  of  25,000  words  and  phrases. 
W._  T.  Harris,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Editor-in- 
Chief.  Royal  Quarto,  pp.  cvi,  201 1,  238. 
(Springfield,  Mass.,  G.  &.  G.  Marria.n 
Company,  1900.  Full  Sheep,  $10.)  It 
is  ten  years  since  the  great  International 
Webster  was  published,  and  during  the 
decade  the  "  Century  "  and  the  "  Stand- 
ard "  dictionaries  have  been  issued.  The 
rivalry  made  it  necessary  that  the  old 
and  favorite  Webster,  the  best  in  its  day, 
should  be  supplemented  by  an  appendix 
giving  the  new  words  which  have  come 
into  the  language  or  been  gathered  since 


1890.  One  whose  eye  runs  along  these 
25,000  new  words  is  struck  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  nearly  all  of  them  scientific. 
It  shows  the  rapid  and  vast  advance  of 
science  in  these  days.  More  than  nine- 
teen-twentieths  of  the  words  are  technical 
or  scientific.  Thus  on  one  column  out 
of  thirty-six  words  the  only  two  that  are 
not  such  are  spell,  in  the  sense  of  a  pe- 
riod of  rest  from  work,  and  spell-binder. 
In  the  next  column  of  thirty-four  words 
every  one  is  scientific  or  technical.  The 
Appendix  has  been  prepared  by  the  most 
competent  specialists,  so  that  the  present 
book  is  Webster's  International  brought 
down  to  date,  and  the  standard  of  typo- 
graphical excellencies  has  been  kept  up 
by  making  new  plates  for  the  entire  vol- 
ume. We  can  heartily  recommend  this 
edition,  which  Dr.  J.  H.  H.  Murray 
called  "  the  best  of  one-volume  diction- 
aries." 

Geschichte  der  Kriegskunst  im 
Rahmen  der  Politischen  Geschichte. 
By  Prof.  Hans  Delbrueck  (Berlin, 
1900.)  We  are  doing  our  readers  a 
service  in  calling  attention  to  a  book  just 
issued  in  Germany,  which  for  the  first 
time  puts  into  readable  form  and  author- 
itatively a  history  of  warfare  in  ancient 
times.  Most  military  operations  in  times 
past  have  been  obscured  to  serious  read- 
ers by  legendary  material  and  wilful 
distortion  springing  from  patriotic  zeal 
or  ignorance.  The  author  is  editor  of  the 
principal  political  review  of  Germany, 
and  consequently  in  touch  with  modern 
political  life.  He  has,  like  most  eminent 
German  thinkers,  been  prosecuted,  if  not 
imprisoned,  for  lese-majeste.  He  was  act- 
ively engaged  throughout  the  Franco- 
German  War,  and  has  since  then  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  critical  study  of 
military  operations.  His  "  Life  of  Field 
Marschall  Gneisenau "  is  an  excellent 
military  handbook  of  the  war  of  Prussia 
against  Napoleon  from  181 3  to  181 5. 
The  chief  merit  of  the  book,  besides  its 
easy  style,  is  in  the  discussion  of  military 
operations  from  the  standpoint  of  a  prac- 
tical modern  soldier  and  politician — one 
who  tells  us  the  battle  of  Marathon  as  it 
really  was,  and  not  as  Greek  politicians 
would  like  us  to  believe  that  it  was. 

Taxation  in  Missouri.  By  Freder- 
ick N.  Judson,  of  the  St.  Louis  Bar.  (Co- 
lumbia, Mo.:  E.  W.  Stephens.)     This  is 
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a  treatise  on  the  law  and  practice  of  tax- 
ation in  Missouri.  The  author  has  been 
for  many  years  a  leading  lawyer  in  active 
practice  in  St.  Louis,  devoting  special  at- 
tention to  the  law  of  taxation.  His  book 
is  not  only  an  excellent  practical  hand- 
book for  the  use  of  lawyers  and  all  per- 
sons interested  in  Missouri  taxation,  but 
it  also  contains  incidentally  an  admirable 
discussion  of  the  general  principles 
which  ought  to  influence  tax  legislation. 
Missouri  is  a  State  which  has  adopted  at 
various  times  almost  all  the  leading  meth- 
ods of  taxation,  and  Mr.  Judson's  de- 
scription of  the  various  systems  which 
have  prevailed  there  affords  an  unusu- 
ally full  and  instructive  discussion  of  the 
true  principles  of  taxation.  We  com- 
mend the  book  not  only  to  Missouri  law- 
yers, but  to  all  interested  in  the  correct 
principles  of  taxation. 

A  Manual  of  Patrology.  By  Wal- 
lace Nelson  Stearns,  A.M.,  B.D.,  with 
an  Introduction  by  J.  H.  Thayer,  D.D., 
Litt.D.,  Professor  in  the  Divinity  School 
of  Harvard  University.  ( Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  This  manual  strikes 
us  as  so  valuable  as  to  make  it  a  wonder 
that  it  has  not  been  prepared  and  pub- 
lished before.  It  is  fully  and  accurately 
described  in  the  sub-title  as  "  A  Concise 
Account  of  the  Chief  Persons,  Sects,  Or- 
ders, Etc.,  in  Christian  History,  from  the 
First  Century  to  the  Reformation,  with 
Select  References."  It  presents  in 
the  simplest  condensation  an  immense 
amount  of  information,  which  without 
such  aid  would  have  to  be  picked  out 
from  sources  which  often  lie  far  apart. 
When  thus  obtained  at  great  cost  of  time 
and  labor  it  would  be  all  out  of  relations 
of  chronology  or  logical  order.  The 
book  is  a  veritable  Golconda  of  literary, 
patristic  and  Christian  history,  crammed 
with  all  sorts  of  odd  curios,  out  of  the 
way  information  on  points  which,  ob- 
scure as  they  are,  have  a  way  of  coming 
up  when  unexpected  and  illustrating  the 
maxim  that  it  is  always  the  improbable 
which  occurs. 

Romanism  in  Its  Home.  By  John 
H.  Eager,  D.D.  With  an  Introduction 
by  John  A.  Broadus,  D.D.  (American 
Baptist  Publication  Society.  $1.00.) 
This  is  a  dark  and  alarming  picture  of 
Romanism,  tho  it  is  gentle  and  patient 
enough  in  its  dealings  with  the  victims 
of  that  superstition,  for  it  is  as  a  super- 


stition and  not  as  a  natural  system  of  re- 
ligious faith  that  Romanism  is  portrayed 
in  these  pages.  Dr.  Broadus  introduces 
the  author  to  his  readers  as  a  man  every 
way  to  be  trusted  with  such  a  task  and 
competent  to  execute  it  honestly  and  ac- 
curately. What  he  has  undertaken  to 
give  is  not  the  sublimated  Romanism 
of  the  controversy  or  the  schools,  but  the 
popular  system  given  out  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
laity.  The  book  is  based  on  prolonged 
personal  observation  in  Italy  and  on  the 
direct  examination  of  the  best  authorities. 
It  is  full  of  matters  of  varied  interest  and 
of  valuable  information,  and  in  the  same 
degree  free  from  sensational  elements 
and  exaggeration. 

Popular  Misconceptions  as  to 
Christian  Faith  and  Life.  By  the 
Rev.  Frank  T.  Lee.  (The  Pilgrim 
Press:  Boston  and  Chicago.  $1.25.) 
This  is  a  practical  book  by  a  pastor  who 
has  gathered  up  out  of  his  years  of  ex- 
perience the  difficulties  which  he  has 
met  among  his  people,  and  now  sets  forth 
their  solution  with  the  hope  of  aiding 
others.  It  is  not  a  treatise  in  any  sense. 
It  has  no  argument  to  set  forth,  no 
thesis  to  prove.  It  simply  brings  out 
into  the  clear  light  of  common  sense,  il- 
lumined by  Christian  faith,  the  questions 
which  are  constantly  meeting  the  pastor, 
the  Sunday-school  teacher,  the  mission 
worker,  etc.  Among  the  misconceptions 
are  those  as  to  the  basis  of  Christian 
faith ;  as  to  the  Bible,  the  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  the  method  of  beginning  and 
living  the  Christian  life,  etc.  He  shows 
the  natural  foundation  for  the  miscon- 
ception, and  at  the  same  time  where  it 
can  be  easily  corrected. 

Between  Caesar  and  Jesus.  By 
George  D.  H err on.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.  75  cents.)  The  rhetoric  of 
those  lectures,  like  all  we  have  ever  seen 
from  Mr.  Herron,  is  brilliant,  and  the 
logic,  if  under  that  term  is  understood  a 
reasonable  use  of  the  rational  faculty,  is 
deplorable.  In  the  presence  of  a  com- 
plex problem,  with  difficult  or  contradic- 
tory terms,  Mr.  Herron  loses  his  head 
and,  cantering  off  on  some  runaway  the- 
ory, is  carried  out  of  all  relation  to  the 
case.  Unfortunately  social  science,  in 
its  ethical  aspects,  is  full  of  just  such 
complex  and  contradictory  problems. 
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The  Christology  of  Jesus.  Being 
His  Teaching  Concerning  Himself,  Ac- 
cording to  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Stalker,  D.D.  (A.  C. 
Armstrong  &  Son.  $1.50.)  "  The  De- 
votional History  of  Our  Lord's  Passion," 
which  preceded  the  present  volume,  was 
a  happy  thought  which  gave  us  one  of 
the  most  useful  volumes  in  recent  devo- 
tional literature.  The  lectures  have 
grown  out  of  a  lifelong  conviction  on 
the  part  of  Dr.  Stalker  that  the  heart 
and  core  of  our  Lord's  work  and  nature 
lay  enshrined  in  his  teaching  and  a  cher- 
ished intention  to  write  us  it.  The  invi- 
tation to  undertake  the  Cunningham 
Lectures  brought  this  purpose  to  a  crisis, 
and  this  volume  with  its  six  lectures  is 
the  outcome.  They  open  with  a  lec- 
ture on  "  The  Importance  of  the  Teach- 
ing of  Jesus,"  which  develops  what  is 
characteristic  in  Dr.  Stalker's  views  and 
brings  the  subject  before  the  reader  in 
its  right  relations.  The  whole  course 
stands  planted  in  the  agitated  and  stormy 
center  of  our  modern  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious life,  and  dispenses  there  the  balm 
and  comfort  of  a  gospel  of  faith  and  re- 
assurance. The  volume  contains  a  full 
and  scholarly  appendix  in  the  Book  of 
Enoch,  as  well  as  Wandt's  untranslated 
volume  on  "  The  Teaching  of  Jesus." 

The  Lane  That  Had  No  Turning. 
By  Gilbert  Parker.  ( New  York :  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.  $1.50.)  We  have  from 
the  first  been  greatly  impressed  with  Mr. 
Gilbert  Parker's  fine  genius  as  a  story 
teller.  His  novels  and  his  short  stories 
have  the  true  smack  of  freshness  and  the 
charm  of  virile  frankness,  energy,  enthu- 
siasm. The  tales  and  sketches  of  the 
present  volume  are  more  or  less  con- 
nected, altho  each  is  distinct.  Canadian 
life  is  presented  with  a  selective  judg- 
ment truly  admirable.  French-Canadian 
life,  to  be  explicit,  has  never  been  better 
studied  and  depicted.  Some  of  the  sto- 
ries are  not  of  themselves  particularly 
original  or  engaging;  but  Mr.  Parker's 
firm  grasp  of  character  is  always  notable. 
The  book  is  dedicated  in  a  long  letter  to 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier. 

Shadowings.      By    Lafcadio    Hearn, 
Lecturer   on  English   Literature   in   the 
Imperial      University,      Tokyo,     Japan. 
(Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.      $2.00.) 
Something  like  a  deep  and  incurable  mo- 


notony is  creeping  into  the  work  of  Mr. 
Lafcadio  Hearn.  His  gorgeous  rhetoric 
seems  flexible  enough  and  varied  enough 
on  the  surface ;  but  his  books  ring  always 
back  to  a  certain  unchanging  and,  it 
would  seem,  unchangeable  minor  chord 
of  feeling,  apprehension  and  expression. 
The  shadowings  of  the  present  book  are 
stories  of  Japanese  origin,  queer  indeed 
and  possessed  of  a  certain  vague  fascina- 
tion. But  they  cloy;  they  are  drolly  at 
variance  with  our  taste ;  they  seem  to  be 
not  credible  as  expressions  of  life.  Of 
course  they  contain  a  large  amount  of 
interesting  matter  for  the  student  of 
Japanese  literature,  art  and  life  as  they 
are  found  in  the  romantic  stories  current 
among  the  people.  The  book  is  hand- 
somely gotten  up  and  is  in  every  way 
strikingly  attractive  both  inside  and  out. 

Dispensations  in  the  History  of 
the  Church.  By  Bishop  Benjamin 
Tucker  Tanner,  LL.D.  Two  volumes, 
pp.  334  and  347.  (Kansas  City,  Mo.). 
Bishop  Tanner  is  one  of  the  most  active 
and  intelligent  of  the  officials  connected 
with  the  African  Methodist  Church. 
This  work  is  intended  especially  for  the 
instruction  of  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his 
own  body,  and  it  takes  up  successively 
a  series  of  biblical  topics.  Theological- 
ly, Bishop  Tanner  is  conservative.  This 
is  illustrated  by  his  position  on  the  de- 
scent of  the  negro  from  Ham,  on  which 
he  is  very  emphatic,  in  opposition  to 
Bishop  Vincent  and  the  co-editors  of 
The  Sunday  School  Journal,  who  have 
said  that  "  it  is  not  certain  whether  or 
not  the  negro  race  descended  from 
Ham."  In  his  discussion  of  the  Flood 
he  includes  the  Assyrian  monuments 
with  their  deluge  story.  For  its  purpose 
the  volumes  will  be  instructive  and  help- 
ful. 

An  Eagle  Flight.  A  Filipino  Novel. 
.-Idapted  From  "Noli  Me  Tangerc."  By 
Dr.  Jose  Rical.  (New  York:  McClure, 
Philips  &  Co.  $1.25.)  Viewed  as  a 
novel  the  story  here  put  forth  under  the 
title  of  An  Eagle  Flight  is  not  particu- 
larly attractive.  We  are  not  personally 
informed  as  to  the  value  of  the  transla- 
tion. Unquestionably  the  author  has  in- 
jected into  his  tale  a  strong  element  of 
Flipino  life  and  experience ;  and  if  we 
regard  the  book  as  an  example  of  art  ac- 
complished by  a  native  Tagalog  it  is  both 
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curious  and  interesting.  The  story  is  a 
sad  one  ending  in  hopelessness.  It  gives 
the  life,  aspirations  and  adventures  of  an 
educated  Filipino  who  tries  to  reform  his 
people  and  save  his  country.  A  love 
story  of  a  somewhat  harrowing  nature 
runs  through  the  book. 

Twelve  Great  Actresses,  Twelve 
Great  Actors.  By  Edward  Robins. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Two 
Volumes,  Illustrated,  Gilt  Top.  $5.00.) 
The  title  sufficiently  describes  the  au- 
thor's purpose  in  making  this  superb 
book.  The  actors  and  actresses  chosen 
are  from  the  list  of  the  world's  greatest 
artists.  Portraits,  biographical  and  an- 
ecdotical  sketches  make  up  a  lively, 
chatty  and  informing  chain  of  gossip 
about  the  stage  and  stage  life  of  the  past. 
Each  actress  and  actor  brings  into  the 
book  a  smack  of  personal  magnetism. 
There  is  no  attempt  at  labored  dramatic 
criticism.  The  author  satisfies  himself 
with  giving  his  readers  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  great  people  of  the  footlights 
and  feeling  the  influence  of  their  environ- 
ment and  life.  These  large  and  hand- 
some volumes  contain,  indeed,  a  mine  of 
dramatic  information  presented  in  a  way 
to  hold  the  interest  of  the  general  reader. 

Short  Rails.  By  Cy  Warman.  (New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.25.) 
The  "  short  rails  "  of  this  very  readable 
railroad  book  by  the  veteran  railroader, 
Cy  Warman,  number  nineteen  all  told.  If 
it  is  high  praise  to  say  that  Mr.  War- 
man's  style  jars  and  rattles  and  shrieks 
and  smells  of  coal  smoke,  and  that  while 
one  reads  one  feels  the  swaying  motion 
of  a  flying  train,  we  will  let  our  review 
go  at  that.  All  of  the  stories  are  enter- 
taining to  a  degree.  They  have  virile 
life  in  them,  and  the  world's  latest  spurt 
of  energy  seems  injected  into  them. 
American  enterprise,  pluck  and  daring, 
as  revealed  in  railroad  progress,  are 
most  cleverly  depicted  and  embodied. 

The  Grtp  of  Honor.  By  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady.  (New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  The  story  of 
Paul  Jones,  told  with  fascinating  en- 
ergy and  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Brady  shows 
a  cleverness  and  a  patriotic  sympathy  al- 
ways grateful  to  the  soundest  Ameri- 
can taste.  His  romance  is,  indeed, 
worthy  of  all  praise  as  a  work  strong 
enough    to    be    called    good    literature, 


thrilling  enough  to  be  justly  popular  and 
sufficiently  colored  with  history  to  be  in- 
structive. Paul  Jones's  dashing  hero- 
ism and  the  perennial  freshness  of  mar- 
itime adventure  give  every  page  a  touch 
that  captivates. 

Wanted,  a  Match-Maker.  By  Paul 
Leicester  Ford.  (New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  $2.00.)  A  bright  and 
breezy  novelette  written  with  a  flying  pen 
and  ink  of  sunshine  is  this  latest  book  by 
the  author  of  "  Janice  Meredith."  It  can 
be  read  in  an  hour,  with  plenty  of  time 
left  over  for  looking  at  the  pictures.  And 
the  pictures  have  their  part  in  the  book's 
engaging  beauty.  We  read  the  whole 
story  without  lifting  an  eye,  and  we  pass 
it  along  with  our  unqualified  indorse- 
ment. 

When  George  the  Third  Was  King. 
By  Amyot  Sagon.  (New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.)  A  somewhat  sensational 
romance,  but  possessing  considerable 
merit  as  a  tale  of  adventures  more  or  less 
improbable  simply  and  effectively  told, 
much  as  stories  were  told  by  mediocre 
romancers  seventy-five  years  ago,  when 
adjectives  in  plenty  and  of  the  most  gor- 
geous kind  were  the  chief  ingredient  of 
the  literary  style  most  affected  in  imagi- 
native fiction. 

Bearers  of  the  Burden.  By  Major 
W.  P.  Drury,  Royal  Marines.  (G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  $1.25.)  Fourteen 
stories  of  military  life,  notably  good. 
Major  Drury  writes  with  captivating  en- 
ergy of  imagination,  and  his  sketches 
have  genuine  life  in  them.  Humor, 
pathos,  drollery,  love  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  a  life  somewhat  exceptional,  make 
them  extremely  readable.  We  call  espe- 
cial attention  to  this  book  of  tales. 

Differences.  By  Harvey  White. 
(Boston:  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
A  novel  of  Chicago  life,  pretty  heavily 
burdened  with  a  purpose  and  forcibly 
written  in  the  spirit  of  a  certain  extreme 
sociological  unrest.  It  is  not  an  enjoy- 
able novel,  but  it  is  a  realistic  romance 
of  more  than  average  power. 

Zodiac  Stories.  By  Blanche  Mary 
Channing.  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton. 
$1.50.)  Twelve  stories,  corresponding 
with  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac, 
smartly  told  with  a  view  to  pleasing  the 
young.     A  neat,  well  printed  book. 
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Two  little  volumes  of  The  Modern 
American  Bible,  by  Frank  Schell  Bal- 
lentine,  are  published  by  the  Lovell  Com- 
pany (50  cents  each),  The  Gospel  of 
Mark  and  that  of  Matthew,  with  the 
Epistles  of  Peter,  Jude  and  James.  Three 
more  are  to  follow  soon.  The  point  of 
the  new  version  is  to  render  the  Bible  in 
modern  American  form  and  phrase  with 
notes  and  introductions  that  shall  present 
each  book  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  liv- 
ing speech  of  the  age.  The  dramatic 
form  given  to  the  text  is  the  greatest 
gain.  Poetry  is  printed  as  poetry,  dia- 
logue in  dialogue  form  and  Hebrew  par- 
allelisms are  preserved.  The  gain  on  the 
score  of  simplicity  and  force  is  small,  and 
in  general  is  offset  by  the  loss  of  dignity. 
The  Notes  and  Introductions  are  intend- 
ed for  plain  readers  and  in  general  are 
vigorous  and  practical. 

Literary    Notes. 

The  title  of  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin's  vol- 
ume telling  the  story  of  the  recent  stirring 
events  in  China  is  entitled  "  The  Siege  in  Pe- 
kin."  Fleming  H.  Revell  announce  its  early 
publication. 

....The  Rev.  Charles  F.  Aiken,  S.T.L., 
will  present  himself  before  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Sacred 
Theology  on  November  27th,  and  will  then 
defend  his  book,  "  The  Drama  of  Gotama  the 
Buddha  and  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  the  Christ." 

A.  W.  Elson  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  have  sent 

us  several  copies  of  the  Athenaeum  portraits  of 
General  Washington  by  Gilbert  Stuart.  The 
sittings  were  in  Stuart's  studio,  which  was 
in  a  barn  he  fitted  up  just  outside  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  The  copies  are  very  artistic- 
ally reproduced. 

....The  publication  house  of  Cotta,  in 
Stuttgart,  announces  that  by  Christmas  it  will 
publish  the  correspondence  between  Bismarck 
and  his  wife.  For  this  collection  five  hun- 
dred letters  from  the  archives  of  Friedrichs- 
ruhe  have  been  intrusted  to  this  famous  house. 

....Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  begun 
the  publication  in  thirty  semi-monthly  parts  of 
an  entirely  new  edition  of  "  Lewis  Wright's 
Illustrated  Book  on  Poultry."  The  book  will 
be  illustrated  in  thirty  colored  plates  and  the 
portraits  of  prize  birds  from  original  colored 
drawings. 

. ..  .Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  will 
soon  publish  "  The  Expansion  of  the  Ameri- 
can People,"  by  Prof.  Edwin  Erie  Sparks,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago.  The  book  describes 
the  movement  of  the  people  across  the  conti- 
nent; and  routes  of  migration,  means  of  travel 
and  increase  of  communication  are  given  a 
large  space. 

....A  memorial  to  William  Black,  the  Eng- 
lish novelist,  has  just  been  designed  by  William 


Leiper,  R.S.A.  It  is  to  be  a  beacon  in  the 
form  of  a  stone  tower,  and  will  be  set  up  on 
Duart  Point,  in  the  Sound  of  Mull,  near  Oban. 
It  will  cost  $5,000,  and  when  it  is  completed  it 
will  be  cared  for  by  the  Northern  Light  House 
Board.  It  was  first  proposed  to  establish  a 
life  saving  station  in  Black's  memory,  as  Duart 
Point  is  a  very  dangerous  spot,  but  a  beacon 
seemed  simpler  and  better. 

....A  journey  to  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy 
Land,  by  an  outspoken  representative  of  Social 
Democracy,  certainly  belongs  to  the  rare  speci- 
mens of  literature.  Such  a  work  has  just  been 
published  by  Lud.  Woltmann,  M.D.,  and  is  en- 
titled "  Pilgerfart,"  and  published  by  the  book 
concern  of  the  Social  Democrats  in  Solingen. 
This  peculiar  traveler  states  that  his  purpose 
has  been  to  bring  the  human  side  of  the  person 
and  the  teachings  of  the  great  Nazarene  into 
closer  touch  with  the  ideas  of  the  times  by 
presenting  them  in  their  historical  background 
of  time  and  country.  The  book  is  naturally 
not  satisfactory  from  a  Biblical  point  of  view, 
but  is  readable  and  suggestive,  offering  much 
that  is  nova  and  also  nove. 

....One  of  the  most  magnificent  novelties 
and  curiosa  in  the  publication  market  is  a 
series  of  24  aquarelles  from  the  Holy  Land, 
prepared  and  published  by  R.  J.  Hartmann, 
who  accompanied  the  German  Kaiser  on  his 
Palestine  journey  two  years  ago,  and  here 
offers  the  rich  fruits  of  his  artistic  genius. 
The  pictures  are  all  drawn  on  the  basis  of 
actual  observation  and  are  vivid  presentations 
of  Biblical  scenes.  They  are  accompanied  by 
brief  explanations  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Benzin- 
ger,  of  the  Berlin  University,  a  well-known 
authority  on  Palestine  and  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  the  German  Palestine  Society.  The 
work  is  elegantly  published  in  a  portfolio  by 
the  Raue  Haus,  of  Hamburg,  and  costs  $4.00. 
The  pictures  are  all  new,  not  one  being  a  re- 
production of  a  painting  or  photograph. 

....The  Spanish  Ministry  of  Education  re- 
cently made  an  official  report  on  the  status  of 
the  periodical  press  of  that  country,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  such  publi- 
cations in  that  country  is  1347,  an  increase  of 
211  over  the  last  report  of  the  kind,  made  in 
1892.  During  these  past  eight  years  the  in- 
crease is  found  to  be  in  political  papers  favor- 
able to  the  Government  and  in  scientific  jour- 
nals for  commerce,  manufacture  and  agricul- 
ture, while  a  decrease  is  noted  in  the  republican 
press,  as  also  in  the  periodicals  representing 
free  thought,  Free  Masonry  and  Spiritualism. 
The  total  number  of  Spanish  political  papers 
is  471,  of  which  60  represent  the  republican 
cause  and  17  that  of  Social  Democracy.  Among 
the  95  religious  journals,  there  is  but  one — 
namely,  the  Figuerao — which  is  Protestant, 
while  three  are  organs  of  free  thought,  three 
of  Spiritualism,  and  one  of  Free  Masonry. 
The  bulk  of  these  periodicals — namely,  328— 
are  published  in  Madrid,  while  158  appear  in 
Barcelona.  The  province  of  Alava  with  3, 
Toledo  with  5  and  Avola  with  5  papers  do  the 
least  in  this  line.     On  the  Canary  Islands  30 

f »apers  are  published,  and  on  the  Balearic  Is- 
ands  31. 
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Savagery  of  Civilization. 

This  Chinese  war  has  many  times 
made  every  right  minded  man  hang  his 
head  in  shame  for  the  horrible  cruelties 
of  Christendom.  What  the  heathen  Chi- 
nese have  done  to  foreigners  and  to  na- 
tive Christians,  in  all  the  barbarism  of 
slaughter,  has  been  equaled  by  what  the 
armies  of  allied  Christian  nations  have 
done  to  innocent  Chinese.  At  no  one 
place  can  the  Chinese  have  massacred  so 
many  people  as  were  massacred  by  the 
Russians  on  the  Amur  River.  The  first 
story  told  would  have  been  too  horrible 
for  belief,  had  it  not  been  told  us  by 
so  unimpeachable  a  witness.  It  was 
from  the  testimony  of  a  man  character- 
istically cool  and  moderate  in  his  state- 
ments, a  careful  and  conservative  scien- 
tific observer,  Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright, 
of  Oberlin.  He  himself  saw  the  bodies 
floating  in  the  river  of  the  multitudes  of 
Chinese  driven  into  the  flood,  with  no 
boats,  no  means  of  escape,  driven  by  the 
thousand  into  the  flood  to  drown.  Now 
a  Belgian  gentleman  describes  what  he 
saw  apparently  a  little  later : 

"  The  scenes  I  have  witnessed  during  the 
three  days  since  the  steamer  left  Blagovest- 
chensk,"  he  says,  "  are  horrible  beyond  the 
powers  of  description.  It  is  the  closing  tab- 
leau of  a  fearful  human  tragedy.  Two  thou- 
sand were  deliberately  drowned  at  Morxo,  two 
thousand  at  Rabe,  and  eight  thousand  around 
Blagovestchensk,  a  total  of  twelve  thousand 
corpses  encumbering  the  river,  among  which 
were  thousands  of  women  and  children.  Navi- 
gation was  all  but  impossible.  Last  week  a 
boat  had  to  plow  her  way  through  a  tangled 
and  mangled  mass  of  corpses,  lashed  together 
by  their  long  hair.  The  banks  were  literally 
covered  with  corpses.  In  the  curves  of  the 
stream  were  dark,  putrid  masses  of  human 
flesh  and  bones,  surging  and  swaying  in  the 
steamer's  wake  and  wash.  The  captain  vainly 
ordered  full  speed  ahead.  The  sight  and 
smell  will  be  ever  with  us. 

"  From  Blagovestchensk  to  Aigun,  forty-five 
kilometers,  numerous  villages  studded  the 
bank,  with  a  thriving,  industrious  population 
of  over  100,000.  That  of  Aigun  was  20,000. 
No  one  will  ever  know  the  number  of  these 
who  perished  by  shot,  sword  and  stream.  Not 
a  village  is  left.  The  silence  of  death  is  around 
us.  the  smoking  ruins  of  Aigun  on  the  right, 
with  broken  down,  crumbling  walls,  and  shat- 
tered, roofless  houses." 


This  is  not  war;  it  is  horrible,  pitiless 
massacre.  Nothing  worse  can  be  told  of 
the  massacre  of  Armenians  by  the  Turks 
and  Kurds.  That  massacre  was  the  rule 
with  the  advance  of  the  Russian  army 
seems  certain,  if  we  can  judge  from  the 
story  of  devastation  about  Mukden.  The 
slaughter  of  the  Chinese  college  boys  at 
Tientsin  was  of  the  same  sort. 

Since  the  war  began  the  reports  have 
been  numerous  of  barbarities  practiced 
by  the  Russian,  German  and  French  con- 
tingents. We  are  glad  that  no  such  re- 
ports have  come  of  such  barbarities  by 
English,  Japanese  or  American  soldiers. 
They  have  not  fought  with  old  men, 
women  and  children.  Even  now,  in  the 
quarter  in  Peking  held  by  the  Germans, 
there  are  said  to  be  numerous  murders 
and  no  business  done,  while  the  other 
quarters  are  peaceful.  It  is  a  more  horri- 
ble story  which  H.  C.  Hoover,  a  distin- 
guished engineer,  who  has  seen  long 
service  in  China,  tells  of  the  capture  of 
Tientsin.  He  says  the  American  soldiers 
were  the  only  decent  ones,  while  he  de- 
clares : 

"  The  French  and  Russian  soldiers  did  noth- 
ing but  kill  Chinese  women  and  girls,  or  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  for  there  is  nothing 
left  for  an  outraged  Chinese  woman  but  sui- 
cide." 

Are  we  all  savages?  Can  none  of  us 
boast  that  our  Christian  culture  has  taken 
the  brute  out  of  us?  We  fear  that  even 
among  us  in  America  a  mob  of  men  can 
become  a  pack  of  wolves.  Such  savage 
mobs  have  we  seen  in  New  York,  in 
Mansfield,  O.,  in  many  a  labor  riot  and 
many  a  lynching  crowd.  They  ha  e 
chased  negroes  through  the  streets  de- 
termined to  kill ;  they  have  stripped  and 
covered  with  tar  a  harmless  preacher; 
they  have  cried  "  scab  "  and  tried  to  mur- 
der workingmen;  they  have  stripped 
women  naked  and  then  shut  the  doors 
against  them ;  they  have  stormed  jails 
and  taken  out  their  victims  and  hanged 
them ;  they  have  seized  men  suspected  of 
crime  and  burned  them  at  the  stake.  We 
can  shrink  in  horror  from  the  incredible 
tale  of  Russian  barbarism  on  the  Amur, 
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but  it  is  not  incredible,  for  we  have  mil- 
lions of  Cossacks  right  among  us  in  this 
Christian  land,  who  would  do  the  same 
thing,  or  who  have  done  as  horrible 
things,  if  not  on  so  large  a  scale. 

The  other  day  an  allied  force  was  sent 
by  General  von  Waldersee  to  Paoting-fu. 
They  captured  the  city,  and  then  began 
an  investigation  of  the  murders  of  for- 
eigners there.  The  result  was  that  they 
assumed  to  convict  the  Governor  of  the 
province  of  Chilili,  the  treasurer  and  sev- 
eral others  of  the  guilt  of  these  murders, 
and  then  proceeded  to  inflict  the  sentence 
of  death.  It  is  now  claimed  by  the  very 
Chinese  commissioners  with  whom  the  al- 
lies were  dealing  that  a  sad  mistake  was 
made,  and  that  the  Governor  was  not 
guilty.  Li  Hung  Chang  asks  how  nego- 
tiations can  proceed  if  such  arbitrary  ac- 
tion is  taken  without  consultation.  We 
very  much  deprecate  this  hasty  way  of 
execution,  and  we  are  glad  that  the 
United  States  was  not  represented  in  the 
expedition  which  ended  in  these  execu- 
tions. It  is  a  serious  question  how  far  we 
can  go  in  concert  with  Powers  that  seem 
less  desirous  for  peace  than  for  ven- 
geance. 


The  Democratic  Party 

The  defeat  of  Mr.  Bryan  by  a  major- 
ity of  nearly  two  to  one  in  the  electoral 
college  was  immediately  followed  by  dis- 
cussion in  the  press  concerning  a  sug- 
gested reorganization  of  the  Democratic 
party.  The  need  of  reorganization  is 
more  clearly  seen,  of  course,  by  certain 
prominent  men  who  left  the  party  in 
1896  than  by  the  Democratic  leaders  who 
directed  the  recent  campaign  and  are  still 
in  control.  These  leaders  very  naturally 
assert  that  the  organization  is  sound  and 
that  there  are  no  signs  of  revolt  against 
it  among  the  seven  millions  who  voted 
for  Bryan.  The  votes  cast  for  McKin- 
ley,  they  say,  did  not  exceed  those  given 
to  Bryan  by  more  than  10  per  cent.,  and  a 
party  that  mustered  a  minority  of  seven 
millions  at  the  polls  is  neither  dead  nor 
dying.  Tt  is  very  much  alive,  they  add, 
and  in  good  hands,  these  hands  being 
their  own.  The  discussion,  as  between 
the  Gold  Democrats  and  the  Bryanite 
leaders,  has  been  too  sharp  to  promote 
harmony,  and  we  cannot  see  that  the  way 


has  been  opened  for  such  a  reorganiza- 
tion as  the  seceding  gold  men  desire. 
The  extreme  demand  on  their  side  is  the 
one  made  by  Mr.  Hewitt,  Mr.  Peckham 
and  their  associates,  that  "  the  pestilential 
theory  of  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the 
ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  "  shall  be  "  for- 
mally abjured,"  and  that  "Mr.  Bryan  and 
his  immediate  followers  "  shall  be  "  per- 
manently dismissed  from  the  position  of 
party  leaders."  This  remedy  in  a  more 
palatable  form  is  offered  by  others  in  the 
same  class.  Human  nature  asserts  itself 
in  the  response  from  the  members  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  committee  and  others  who  la- 
bored for  him  that  Bryan  is  a  noble 
leader  and  that  seven  millions  will  not 
surrender  their  principles  and  the  con- 
trol of  their  organization  to  the  repre- 
sentatives of  half  a  million  who  "  knifed" 
the  party's  candidates  by  going  over  to 
the  enemy. 

These  are  the  extreme  points  on  each 
side  of  the  discussion ;  lying  between 
them  are  various  suggestions — that  a 
conference  be  held,  that  the  management 
of  the  party  be  intrusted  to  "  young 
and  comparatively  unknown  men,"  that 
silver  and  Croker  be  dropped,  etc. — 
some  of  which  come  from  Bryan- 
ites  whose  partisan  "  regularity  "  is  un- 
questioned. Indeed,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  there  is  much  influential  opin- 
ion among  those  who  voted  for  Bryan  to 
the  effect  that  silver  should  be  laid  aside, 
and  in  favor  of  accepting  expansion  that 
is  not  imperialistic.  But  we  do  not  hear 
that  a  date  for  the  suggested  conference 
has  been  fixed  or  that  the  members  of  the 
Bryanite  National  Committee  are  about 
to  resign. 

We  should  be  glad  to  see  a  reorganiza- 
tion or  regeneration  of  the  Democratic 
party  upon  the  basis  of  doctrines  neither 
anarchistic  nor  revolutionary,  a  reorgani- 
zation in  which  the  influence  of  those 
who  left  the  party  on  account  of  its  cur- 
rency platform  should  have  the  weight  to 
which  it  is  entitled ;  in  order  that  there 
might  thus  be  formed  a  party  having  the 
power  and  dignity  which  should  charac- 
terize the  opposition  in  a  democracy,  a 
party  whose  platform  and  leaders  should 
not  threaten  the  foundations  of  social  or- 
der and  commercial  honor.  In  consider- 
ing the  suggestions  for  change  in  the 
party  of  the  Kansas  City  Convention, 
however,  or  for  the  reconciliation  of  the 
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seceding  gold   men,   recent  history  and 
conditions    should    not    be    overlooked. 
How  many  of  the  seven  millions  are  Pop- 
ulists, in  name  or  in  spirit?    Would  not 
the  Populists  be  repelled  by  such  changes 
in  the  platform  as  would  satisfy  the  gold 
men  ?    If  so,  reorganization  upon  a  sound 
money  basis  might  seriously  reduce  the 
party's    voting    strength.      The    present 
leaders  and  officers  of  the  party  cannot  be 
induced  to  approve  a  change  that  might 
cause   the   withdrawal   of  a  very   large 
body  of  voters.    Moreover,  they  will  not 
surrender  their  power  and  offices.    Their 
grip  may  mean  repeated  defeat,  but  they 
will  not  let  go.     We  must  consider  the 
spirit  of  the  party  and  of  its  platforms 
since  fusion  added  the  Populists  and  gave 
the  combination  a  candidate  who  is  essen- 
tially a  Populist.     If  this  spirit  is  to  be 
changed,  the  transformation  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  resolution  or  in  a  few 
months.     Closely  allied  to  the  Populistic 
tenets  concerning  silver  and  the  paper 
currency  and  the  banks  is  the  hostility 
of  the  rank  and  file  toward  plutocracy 
and  what  they  call  trusts.     The  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity  of  this  hostility  we  do 
not  question,  altho  it  has  been  excited  by 
a  want  of  knowledge  rather  than  by  an 
intelligent  perception  of  the  facts.     We 
think  it  will  continue  to  be  manifested  in 
the  party's  platforms,  and  that  the  tend- 
ency of  the  party  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted is  toward  a  declaration  in  favor  of 
the    Government    ownership   of   all    the 
railroads.     In  view  of  these  and  other 
considerations,  the  time  does  not  seem 
near  at  hand  when  Tillman  and  Fair- 
child,  or  Altgeld  and  Whitney,  with  the 
voters  whom  they  represent,  will  stand 
together  on  a  Democratic  platform.    The 
party  could  easily  be  induced  to  cut  loose 
from   Croker,  as   the  Republican  party 
ought  to  repudiate  Quay  and  Piatt,  but 
this    would    be    a    comparatively    small 
measure  of  reform.    Probably  it  could  be 
led  to  modify  its  attitude  toward  "  im- 
perialism" and  "militarism,"  owingto the 
popular   approval    of    expansion    in    the 
South  and  on  the  Pacific  Slope;  but  the 
infusion    of    Populism    and    the    spirit 
and  habits  of  thought   acquired   during 
the  campaigns  of  the  last  five  years  do 
not  lend  themselves  readily  to  any  read- 
justment of  opinions  and  methods  that 
would  satisfy  those  who  left  the  party 
four  years  ago  and  have  not  returned. 


Therefore  we  do  not  look  for  such  a 
reorganiztion  this  year  or  next,  but  think 
it  much  more  probable  that  for  some 
time  to  come  the  party  will  retain  its 
present  officers  and  exhibit  the  spirit  re- 
cently so  plainly  shown,  expecting,  as 
some  of  its  politicians  admit,  to  profit  by 
a  discontent  arising  from  panic  depres- 
sion, the  approach  of  which  has  been 
disclosed  to  these  gentlemen  in  some 
mysterious  way.  This  is  not  an  ideal  at- 
titude for  a  party  in  opposition,  which 
should,  to  serve  the  interests  of  all  the 
people,  have  a  higher  purpose  and  a 
broader  policy. 

J* 

Forbidding-  to  Remarry. 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  Com- 
mittee of  Twelve  appointed  two  years 
ago  by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Conven- 
tion has  agreed  on  its  report  affords  con- 
siderable reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
adopted.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  very 
seriously  considered  before  it  is  made  the 
law  of  that  Church. 

The  vital — or  deadly — section  of  the 
proposed  canon  is  the  following: 

"  Section  4. — No  minister  shall  solemnize 
marriage  between  any  two  persons  unless,  nor 
until,  by  inquiry  he  shall  have  satisfied  him- 
self that  neither  person  has  been,  or  is,  the 
husband  or  the  wife  of  any  person  living,  un- 
less the  former  marriage  was  annulled  by  de- 
cree of  some  court  of  competent  jurisdiction 
for  cause  existing  before  such  former  mar- 
riage." 

This  section  forbids  marriage  in  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  to  any  per- 
son who  has  been  divorced  legally,  no 
matter  for  what  cause,  no  matter  whether 
the  innocent  party  or  not,  so  long  as  the 
other  party  is  living. 

Of  course  this  rule  is  more  stringent 
than  the  law  of  any  of  our  States,  or  of 
any  civilized  nation.  This  fact  does  not 
condemn  it,  but  it  does  offer  a  presump- 
tion against  it.  The  civil  law  is  the 
product  of  the  popular  sense  of  right,  but 
it  does  not  reach  absolute  right,  which  is 
the  aim  of  the  teaching  and  rules  of  the 
Church.  At  the  same  time,  the  Church 
has  often  made  very  unjust  rules  and 
has  had  to  be  set  right  by  the  State. 

One  of  the  great  dangers  of  the  Church 
is  to  make  rules  too  stringent.  It  is  the 
outworking  of  the  spirit  of  careful  exact- 
ness in  obedience  to  formal  commands, 
and  is  best  exhibited  in  the  "  fencing  of 
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the  law"  by  the  Pharisees.  If  a  command 
forbids  so  much,  Pharisaism  forbids  a 
little  more,  so  as  to  be  on  the  safe  side; 
if  a  command  allows  so  much,  it  will 
allow  a  little  less.  If  only  forty  stripes 
were  allowed  the  strict  legalist  will  inflict 
but  thirty-nine,  so  as  to  "  fence  the  law." 
There  seems  to  be  something  of  this 
spirit  in  the  proposed  canon.  Our  Lord 
allowed  divorce  for  unfaithfulness  to  the 
marriage  vow,  of  course  with  the  right 
of  remarriage ;  but  this  canon  adds  to  the 
strictness,  by  allowing  only  separation, 
with  no  remarriage  for  either  an  innocent 
or  a  guilty  party.  In  this  it  assumes  to 
fence  the  law,  in  the  interest  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage.  Where  Christ  was 
stringent,  the  canon  adds  to  the  strin- 
gency. The  fact  that  the  canon  is  more 
stringent  than  the  law  of  Christ  does  not 
necessarily  condemn  it.  There  may  be 
development  of  the  ethical  sense  since 
our  Lord  talked  to  his  disciples.  We 
have  since  then  made  a  stringent  law 
against  polygamy  and  against  slavery. 
Yet  a  very  good  reason  would  be  re- 
quired for  increased  stringency. 

There  is  no  such  reason.  The  reason 
is  all  on  the  other  side.  It  is  not  merely 
a  question  of  whether  our  Lord  allowed 
full  divorce  for  unfaithfulness,  and  St. 
Paul  added  to  it  the  occasion  of  deser- 
tion, altho  these  facts  are  clear ;  for  if  the 
reason,  principles  and  condition  which 
allowed  then  divorce  and  remarriage  for 
these  two  causes  still  obtain,  then  the  ap- 
plication continues ;  and  if  the  reason  and 
principles  seem  to  include  other  offenses 
as  ground  for  divorce,  with  right  of  re- 
marriage, then  these  offenses  give  right 
to  remarry,  no  matter  if  our  Lord  or  Paul 
did  not  happen  to  mention  them. 

Let  us  think  and  speak  clearly  on  this 
subject.  What  is  the  object  of  marriage? 
It  is  to  provide  for  the  constitution  of  a 
pure  family.  It  is  to  secure  conditions 
in  which  the  parties  to  marriage  can  live 
chastely  and  bring  up  children  for  whom 
their  parents  shall  be  responsible.  The 
vow  of  marriage  is  a  vow  of  faithfulness 
to  each  other,  as  against  the  promiscuity 
of  illicit  relations.  It  is  universally  ad- 
mitted that  unfaithfulness — at  least,  of 
the  wife — justifies  if  not  requires  final 
separation.  The  law  calls  it  divorce  and 
allows  remarriage,  at  least  of  the  inno- 
cent party.  Why  is  it  allowed?  Sim- 
ply   because    it    is    better     and     safer 


for  society  that  people  should  be 
married.  The  existence  of  a  con- 
siderable body  of  unmarried  people, 
especially  of  a  leisured  class,  is  socially 
dangerous.  When  Paul  allowed  remar- 
riage to  a  deserted  husband  or  wife,  he 
said  nothing  of  unfaithfulness,  but  he 
knew  that  in  his  times  the  deserting  party 
might  be  properly  assumed  to  be  unfaith- 
ful, and  now  we  may  assume  nothing 
better  of  one  who  has  no  more  conscience 
than  to  forsake  his  partner.  Marriage  is 
the  natural  and  decent  state  for  man  and 
woman;  marriage  is  the  great  conserva- 
tor of  virtue.  Therefore,  "  forbidding 
to  marry  "  is  a  sign  of  moral  and  spirit- 
ual decay. 

In  any  case  in  which  marriage  is  justi- 
fiably dissolved,  whether  for  unfaithful- 
ness, desertion,  intolerable  cruelty  or  any 
other  cause  which  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  parties  to  live  together  in  mar- 
riage, the  same  reason  which  makes  it 
proper  that  any  other  persons  should 
marry  makes  it  proper  that  the  innocent 
party  should  remarry.  We  do  not  say 
the  guilty  party,  tho  there  may  be  excep- 
tions; but  one  who  has  proved  himself 
unworthy  of  marriage,  who  has  been  un- 
faithful to  its  vows,  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
no  more  allowed  to  remarry  than  one 
who  is  a  tramp  or  an  epileptic,  or  insane 
or  a  jailbird.  For  such  a  person  the  vows 
of  marriage  have  been  proved  a  mock- 
ery ;  an  innocent  person  should  be  pro- 
tected against  him.  Marriage  is  to  such 
an  one  no  bond  of  purity.  But  to  forbid 
honorable  marriage  to  the  innocent  party 
is  to  make  virtue  harder,  and  to  forbid 
the  life  which  is  natural  and  chaste.  The 
proposed  canon  punishes  the  innocent, 
while  it  adds  no  terror  to  the  guilty ;  it  is 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  morality ;  it 
is  unjust,  tyrannical  and  wholly  vicious, 
and  we  hope  it  will  be  rejected  by  the 
convention. 

Jt 

Academic  Freedom   Again. 

There  are  two  sides  to  every  question, 
and  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  freedom  of 
teaching  in  our  universities  as  if  it  were 
a  one-sided  exception  to  the  rule.  With- 
out freedom  there  can  be  no  sound  schol- 
arship. Without  liberty  there  can  be  no 
intellectual  progress;  and  when  intellect- 
ual expansion  ceases  morality  breaks  up. 
To  permit  dogmatists,  wedded  to  mum- 
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mies  of  extinct  thought,  to  dictate  what 
professors  may  teach,  is  to  convert  uni- 
versities into  academic  catecombs.  To 
permit  German  Emperors  or  American 
millionaires  to  answer  categorically  the 
question  which  the  more  modest  Pilate 
handed  on  to  his  intellectual  betters,  is  to 
set  brute  force  in  authority  over  mind. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  no  university 
can  retain  the  respect  of  mankind  if  its 
professors  seek  notoriety  as  cranks,  and 
get  it.  A  university  must  not  only  fear- 
lessly welcome  new  truths,  but  it  must 
also  critically  sift  alleged  knowledge,  and 
horde  the  accumulated  treasure  of 
science.  The  university  must  remember 
that  a  strong  presumption  of  certitude 
has  been  established  for  some  theories  by 
exhaustive  observation  and  research.  It 
must  understand  the  hazard  of  filling  pro- 
fessorships with  men  who  think  that  they 
are  called  to  overturn  the  accepted  con- 
clusions of  the  intellectual  world,  and  to 
create  a  new  order  out  of  chaos.  Before 
a  university  calls  into  its  faculty  a  man 
of  this  type  it  should  be  very  sure  that  he 
really  is  a  man  of  genius,  and  not  the 
pseudo-genius  that  Lombroso  calls  a 
"  mattoid."  At  least  it  should  be  sure 
that  he  has  a  thorough  training  in  scien- 
tific or  scholarly  methods.  The  true 
scholar  is  always  modest.  He  is  never 
overconfident  that  his  conclusions  will 
prove  to  be  revolutionary.  He  thinks 
twice  before  asserting  that  all  mankind 
before  him  has  been  wrong.  Above  all, 
the  genuine  man  of  science  or  of  scholar- 
ship is  never  a  crusader. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  suggest,  much  less 
to  say,  that  men  like  Dr.  Bemis,  President 
Andrews  and  Professor  Edward  A.  Ross 
are  cranks  or  even  "  mattoids."  On  the 
contrary,  every  one  of  these  men  has 
made  solid  contributions  to  scientific 
knowledge.  Every  one  of  them  deserves 
the  respect  of  mankind.  But  they  repre- 
sent a  type  of  man  who  with  scientific  at- 
tainments combines  a  strong  conviction 
that  he  has  a  mission  to  expose  error  or 
to  preach  a  gospel.  Such  men  present  to 
university  faculties  and  trustees  extreme- 
ly difficult  cases  to  deal  with.  The  pos- 
sibilities of  mistake  are  serious,  and  what- 
ever action  is  taken  will  certainly  be  dis- 
approved by  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  judicious  minds  in  the  community. 

The  three  men  whose  names  we  have 
mentioned  have  all  been  identified  with 


radical  economic  doctrines,  and  two  of 
them  with  a  doctrine  which  a  majority  of 
trained  economists  believe  to  be  not  only 
harmful  to  the  business  world,  but  also 
scientifically  erroneous.  President  An- 
drews and  Dr.  Ross  have  been  prominent 
advocates  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
at  an  artificial  ratio.  Dr.  Bemis,  so  far 
as  we  know,  has  never  published  any- 
thing on  monetary  or  other  economic 
questions  that  is  questionable  from  the 
standpoint  of  scientific  theory,  but  in  his 
advocacy  of  the  public  ownership  of  pub- 
lic service  utilities,  such  as  water  and  gas 
plants,  electric  lighting  plants,  street  rail- 
ways and  so  on,  he  has  shown  an  absorp- 
tion in  one  idea  that  is  more  character- 
istic of  the  reformer  than  of  the  cautious 
university  teacher.  We  think  it  probable 
that  Dr.  Bemis  will  ultimately  be  de- 
scribed as  a  man  ahead  of  his  time,  rathei 
than  as  unscientific.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  serious  question  whether,  in  view  of 
the  caution  which  is  the  noblest  charac- 
teristic of  true  scholarship,  it  is  desirable 
to  have  in  university  professorships  men 
whose  talents  fit  them  for  the  important 
task  of  practical  reform.  Before  enter- 
ing upon  an  academic  life  an  educated 
man  should  decide  which  of  two  paths  he 
will  take.  If  he  is  strongly  drawn  to  the 
university  let  him  resolve  to  adhere  to  the 
tentative  statements  of  science.  If  he 
feels  that  he  must  convert  and  reform,  let 
him  keep  out  of  the  university. 

And  yet,  the  very  cautiousness  of  true 
science  makes  the  scientific  mind  as  un- 
willing to  suppress  radically  new  teach- 
ing as  to  accept  it  without  reservation. 
The  spirit  of  true  science  is  tolerant  and 
catholic.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  sane 
scientific  mind  that  would  silence  a  uni- 
versity teacher  who  had  done  acceptable 
work  in  his  day  just  because  some  of  his 
views  had  developed  along  lines  of  very 
doubtful  scientific  validity.  In  the  uni- 
versity itself,  if  anywhere,  errors  will  be 
exposed.  Therefore,  while  we  believe 
that  universities  should  be  cautious  in 
calling  men  into  their  faculties,  and  as  far 
as  possible  should  reject  candidates 
whose  innovating  zeal  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  their  thoroughness  as  investiga- 
tors, or  to  their  critical  caution  as  schol- 
ars, we  cannot  but  think  that  far  more 
evil  than  good  must  result  from  throwing 
out  of  university  work  any  man  who  has 
once    been    regarded    as    a    trustworthy 
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teacher  for  no  better  reason  than  the  di- 
vergence of  his  views  from  those  held  by 
a  majority  of  his  colleagues  and  generally 
by  educated  men. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Ross  the  circumstances 
are  apparently  most  discreditable  to  the 
Stanford  University  management.  If  re- 
ports are  true  Professor  Ross's  resigna- 
tion has  been  demanded,  not  because  of 
incapacity,  nor  even  because  of  his  advo- 
cacy of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  but  be- 
cause of  his  expression  of  views  on  the 
doctrine  of  evolution  and  on  the  question 
of  Chinese  immigration  which  were  dis- 
pleasing to  Mrs.  Stanford.  Our  belief  in 
freedom  is  so  thoroughgoing  that  we  are 
ready  to  defend  Mrs.  Stanford's  right  to 
run  an  academic  institution  of  her  own  if 
she  wants  to,  and  to  amuse  herself  by 
working  out  therein  any  whim  or  prej- 
udice that  may  come  into  her  head,  but  by 
the  same  freedom  we  must  absolve  edu- 
cated Americans  from  any  obligation  of 
precedent  or  of  courtesy  to  dignify  such 
an  institutional  gewgaw  with  the  worthy 
name  of  universitv. 


The    Children   We    Have   Been. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  thought 
the  grasshoppers  were  old,  a  time  when 
all  our  days  passed  like  long,  happy 
years;  and  the  length  of  one  short  path 
that  crossed  a  brook  and  held  somewhere 
in  its  course  the  summit  of  a  hill,  was  a 
long  journey  to  take.  We  were  the  new 
heirs  of  creation  then,  not  yet  finished, 
and  taking  kindly  to  our  original  dust.  If 
our  sires  were  already  looking  forward 
to  an  inheritance  beyond  the  grave,  to  us 
more  particularly  belonged  the  earth  and 
the  fullness  thereof.  We  possessed  the 
land  and  the  sea.  We  diffused  our  own 
radiance,  and  the  very  skies  were  blue 
for  our  sake.  • 

Having  no  enemies  to  forgive  our 
prayers  were  short ;  but  our  faith  was  ex- 
pansive. We  believed  everything  and 
sighed  for  more.  Somewhere  in  the 
cool  green  shadows  were  good  spirits 
that  we  never  saw,  whose  influence  our 
little  pagan  souls  confessed.  We  dealt 
in  miracles  and  prophecies  as  sincerely  as 
ever  did  a  Hebrew  prophet.  A  chirrup- 
ing cricket  was  the  harbinger  of  fortune ; 
if  the  leaves  of  a  little  whirlwind  passed 
but  once  around  our  devoted  heads  we 


were  invincible,  and  should  a  butterfly 
chance  to  brush  our  cheek  with  its  happy 
wings  that  was  a  token  of  joys  to  come. 
All  things  were  to  us  the  signs  of  bless- 
ings. 

Mentally  we  had  the  divine  impulse. 
We  were  not  inventive  because  we  were 
creative.  We  could  have  made  stars  had 
there  been  a  convenient  heaven  to  lodge 
them  in.  There  was  gold  beneath  the 
green  sward  of  our  hillside ;  the  beads 
around  our  necks  were  strands  of  pearls. 
And  if  we  strutted  through  some  mead- 
ow, changing  the  ranks  of  larkspur  to 
brave  knights  and  the  daisies  to  fair  la- 
dies, we  ruled  our  realm  with  an  "  even 
handed  justice  "  that  might  have  caused 
more  substantial  sovereigns  to  blush  for 
shame.  We  never  cried  for  other  worlds 
to  conquer,  but  climbed  the  intervening 
fence  and  extended  our  creation  over  our 
neighbor's  meadow.  Not  a  bird  flew 
above  the  crowns  upon  our  heads  (and  in 
those  days  our  heads  were  always 
crowned)  but  was  changed  to  a  ship 
upon  our  inland  sea.  Politically  we  be- 
longed to  every  era  of  civilization,  and 
were  barbarians  to  boot.  We  were  cave 
dwellers  who  stormed  sixteenth  century 
castles,  Roman  centurions  setting  up 
modern  republics.  We  were  Don  Quix- 
otes in  valor,  martyrs  and  fanatics  in  re- 
ligion. But  at  heart  we  were  always 
communists,  who  understood  the  com- 
mon law  of  possession  better  than  some 
latter  day  economists. 

Learning  we  had  not,  nor  needed ;  but 
we  did  have  understanding.  We  were 
earth  natives,  with  more  than  an  inkling 
of  what  transpires  in  the  mind  of  an  ant, 
being  not  very  far  removed  from  it  nor 
from  the  stars  above  our  heads.  Our 
inspirations  gave  us  the  advantage  over 
facts  and  made  us  independent  of  the 
"  eternal  fitness  of  things." 

Morally,  we  rejoiced  in  the  sense  of  ir- 
responsibility as  the  angels  do  in  Heaven. 
We  had  not  congealed  into  our  propor- 
tion of  virtues  and  vices.  Those  fierce 
dragons,  Right  and  Wrong,  who  do  every 
man  to  death  soon  or  late,  had  not  then 
passed  the  gates  of  our  Eden.  There 
was  no  forbidden  fruit,  no  deeds  were 
evil,  and  the  innocent  lies  we  told  were 
but  flights  to  try  the  wings  of  our  fancy. 
Our  conscience  was  mere  hearsay,  an  im- 
partation  from  our  elders.  For,  while 
we  had  in  us  dim  foreshadowings  of  im- 
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mortality,  we  were  innocent  pharisees 
then  in  ethical  matters.  All  of  life  was 
a  play,  an  acting  of  noble  parts ;  and 
whether  it  was  the  role  of  pagan  king  or 
pious  monk,  we  were  equally  sincere.  Be- 
ing children,  we  knew  not  how  serious 
the  tragedy  was  to  become  later. 

Sympathy  was  our  chief  quality.  Of 
that  we  had  more  than  of  what  Elbert 
Hubbard  calls  "  poise."  A  sparrow  ly- 
ing dead  in  our  path  with  crumpled  wings 
could  bring  a  gush  of  tears  to  eyes  that 
a  few  years  hence  were  to  be  dry  and 
hard  upon  a  field  where  men  lay  dying  of 
gaping  wounds.  But  at  the  time  we  took 
a  solemn  satisfaction  in  the  sparrow's 
funeral.  We  laid  him  in  state,  and 
passed  before  his  bier  bowed  with  ancient 
grief.  And  we  buried  him  with  his  lit- 
tle dead  breast  turned  pathetically  up  to 
the  blue  skies  that  he  had  loved.  After- 
ward we  spoke  kindly  of  him,  believing 
that  he  would  sing  for  us  in  Paradise 
"  some  day  " — so  firmly  did  we  cherish 
every  sweet  and  kindly  hope.  No  one 
else  believes  so  firmly  as  children  do  in 
the  Resurrection,  because  to  no  one  else 
does  death  appear  so  unnatural. 

Our  sense  of  justice  was  elemental, 
and  it  was  long  before  the  Jungle  Law 
of  this  world  prevailed  with  our  spirits 
— never,  in  fact,  till  we  had  left  far  be- 
hind the  enchanted  rainbow  of  childhood. 
Yet,  even  then  we  had  our  share  of  skep- 
ticism. While  we  believed  so  much  that 
we  did  not  see  and  could  not  know,  we 
distrusted  each  other  with  primitive  can- 
dor that  we  were  obliged  later  on  to  put 
away  with  other  childish  things.  We 
were  as  shrewd  as  men  are  in  our  com- 
mercial intercourses,  driving  hard  bar- 
gains with  each  other  in  the  matter  of 
balls,  June  bugs  and  dead  butterfly  wings. 
We  were  religious  bigots,  clinging 
with  unchristian  fervor  to  our  fathers' 
creeds,  and  ready  to  die  by  these  ances- 
tral ladders  to  Heaven.  But  nothing 
was  so  rare  among  us  as  a  self-confessed 
and  mortified  sinner ;  for  in  those  days 
our  sins  distinguished  us  more  than  our 
virtues  did  afterward.  Besides,  humil- 
ity was  an  unknown  sentimentality  with 
us.  Our  very  pharisaism  consisted  in 
thanking  our  heavenly  bodies  that  we 
were  not  as  good  as  some  were — prim, 
pale  little  faces  that  stared  at  us  mourn- 
fully from  the  pages  of  our  story  books. 


With  what  brimming  eyes  of  compassion 
did  we  regard  these  little  premature 
saints,  who  always  died  and  went  to 
Heaven — but  after  such  harrowing  sor- 
rows and  awful  chastenings ! 

Finally,  we  belonged  to  the  universal 
secret  order  of  childhood,  irrespective  of 
race  or  station,  an  order  so  exclusive  that 
Hans  Andersen  was  the  only  man  ever 
initiated,  tho  some  think  Homer  would 
have  been  eligible,  if  there  had  been  any 
children  among  the  gods  and  heroes  of 
his  day.  Those  who  have  watched  chil- 
dren, strangers  to  each  other,  going 
through  the  signs  and  equivalents  of  be- 
coming acquainted,  know  that  such  an  or- 
der does  exist  in  the  form  of  some  child- 
ish telepathy.  And  tho  we  might,  as  a 
matter  of  precaution,  confess  our  sins  to 
a  priest,  the  secrets  of  this  divine  order 
have  never  been  divulged.  To  our  fathers 
we  may  have  confided  a  few  worldly 
maxims,  as  a  partridge  flutters  deceitful- 
ly before  the  hunter  to  conceal  her  brood, 
but  we  had  our  mental  reservations,  peo- 
pled with  our  own  fairies  and  will-o'-the- 
wisps,  and  ruled  over  by  our  own  gods, 
which  were  quite  independent  of  any 
other  gods  in  heaven  or  earth.  And 
written  above  the  door  of  our  interior 
was  this  solemn  injunction,  "  Except  Ye 
Become  As  Little  Children  Ye  Cannot 
Enter  Here !  "  But  can  a  camel  pass 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle?  or  a  sinful 
man  enter  the  gates  of  Heaven  ?  or  a  Sol- 
omon, with  his  "  vanity  of  vanities " 
catch  sight  of  that  "  immortal  sea  that 
brought  us  hither  ?  " 


"When  the  Devil  Was  Sick." 

Tammany — yes,  Tammany — proposes 
to  purify  the  city  of  New  York.  Croker 
— yes,  Croker — has  heard  that  vice  flour- 
ishes here,  that  it  is  indeed  protected ; 
and  he  is  surprised,  indignant,  and  he  de- 
clares that  such  conditions  must  stop. 
Why  is  he  so  aroused  ?  He  has  heard  of 
this  before.  The  Lexow  investigation 
made  noise  enough.  He  knew — he  must 
have  known — that  the  police  protected 
vice.  How  is  it  that  now  he  has  so  sud- 
denly awakened  to  the  enormity  of  con- 
ditions that  all  the  country  knew  ? 

It'  is  nothing  but  fright.  "  When  the 
Devil  was  sick,  the  Devil  a  monk  would 
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be."  He  has  heard  what  is  more  than 
the  mutterings  of  a  coming  storm.  It  is 
the  crusade  led  by  Bishop  Potter  that  he 
fears. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  Bishop  Pot- 
ter sent  to  the  Mayor  by  messenger  his 
letter  on  the  protection  of  vice  by  the  po- 
lice. It  is  a  magnificent  letter,  out- 
spoken, yet  restrained ;  plain,  but  not 
abusive.  On  that  Thursday  night  Mr. 
Croker  made  his  surprising  address  to 
his  Tammany  chiefs,  telling  them  how 
pained  he  was  to  be  told  that  vice  was  not 
restrained  by  the  police  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  certain  great  Jewish  charitable 
institution  for  children,  and  even  that  the 
police  took  money  from  disreputable 
houses  as  the  price  of  their  protection. 
Croker  did  not  say  anything  about  Bishop 
Potter's  letter;  he  would  have  us  believe 
hehad  not  heard  of  it.  The  Mayor  dated 
his  answer  the  next  day,  and  was  careful 
to  say  that  he  had  that  day  received  it. 
That  Croker  had  seen  or  heard  of  that 
letter  is  practically  certain ;  at  any  rate, 
he  knew  what  was  coming  after  the  elec- 
tion. Did  he  not  know  that  in  the  di- 
ocesan convention  the  Bishop  had  called 
attention  to  the  evil,  and  the  clergyman 
in  charge  of  the  Pro-Cathedral  had  told 
the  story  of  profane  insults  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Captain  Herlihy  and  In- 
spector Cross,  when  he,  with  another 
clergyman,  had  gone  to  the  office  of  this 
captain  of  the  police  to  obtain  protection 
for  the  boys  and  girls  who  were  com- 
pelled to  live  in  the  neighborhood? 
Croker  knew  that  Bishop  Potter  for  the 
Episcopalians,  and  Mr.  Isidor  Straus  for 
the  Jews,  and  with  them  Dr.  Parkhurst's 
society,  and  all  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
bodies  in  the  city,  were  about  to  enter 
upon  a  vigorous  campaign  against  his  po- 
lice and  his  administration  of  the  city, 
not  at  all  in  the  interests  of  politics,  but 
wholly  of  purity  and  decency.  He  knew 
that  a  municipal  election  was  to  occur  in 
a  year,  and  then  the  people  would  utter 
their  voice,  and  that  his  rule  was  likely 
to  be  overthrown.  Hence  these  fears. 
And  so  he  appointed  his  committee  of 
Tammany  leaders  to  investigate  and  put 
a  stop  to  such  evils,  if  they  exist.  With 
a  great  show  of  indignation  he  spoke.  He 
wished  it  believed  that  he  was  in  earnest. 
He  had  "never  taken  a  dishonest  dol- 
lar," and  he  did  not  believe  that  Tam- 


many had ;  if  the  police  had  done  so  it 
must  be  stopped.  He  talked  vigorously 
enough  to  disturb  some  of  his  men,  and 
Captain  Herlihy  and  his  inspector  seem 
really  afraid.  They  are  likely  to  be  made 
scapegoats.  Having  said  his  say  and 
appointed  his  committee,  Croker  has  gone 
to  Carlsbad,  leaving  behind  him  the  co- 
lossally  impudent  joke  that  if  there  be 
flaunting  vice  in  New  York  it  is  the  fault 
of  Dr.  Parkhurst  ! 

In  his  letter  the  Bishop  charges  the  po- 
lice with  "  such  a  virtual  safeguarding  of 
vice  "  as  "  is  a  burning  shame  to  any  de- 
cent and  civilized  community,  and  an  in- 
tolerable outrage."  In  the  name  of  young 
girls  and  their  mothers,  he  protests  to  the 
Mayor  "  against  a  condition  of  things  in 
which  vice  is  not  only  tolerated  but 
shielded  and  encouraged  by  those  whose 
sworn  duty  it  is  to  repress  and  discour- 
age it."  Instead  of  their  doing  this  duty 
he  charges  a  "  base  complicity  of  the  po- 
lice of  New  York  with  the  lowest  form  of 
vice  and  crime ;  "  and  he  appeals  person- 
ally to  the  Mayor  to  save  the  youth  of 
these  infected  districts,  who  are  in  a  very 
real  way  committed  to  his  charge,  "  from 
a  living  hell,  defiling,  deadly,  damning, 
to  which  the  criminal  supineness  of  the 
constituted  authorities,  set  for  the  de- 
fense of  decency  and  good  order,  threat- 
ens to  doom  them."  The  Bishop  ends 
his  letter  with  an  impressive  appeal  to 
the  Mayor.  The  letter  is  one  of  the 
most  admirable  ever  written,  and  it  im- 
pressed the  Mayor.  His  answer  to  the 
Bishop  and  his  other  letters  to  the  Police 
Commissioners  and  to  the  District-Attor- 
ney on  the  subject  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired,  except  real  action. 

Something  will  be  done.  We  doubt 
not  that  Captain  Herlihy  and  Inspector 
Cross  will  be  punished.  But  that  is  very 
little.  We  expect  very  little  of  a  city  gov- 
ernment controlled  by  Tammany.  You 
can  set  a  thief  now  and  then  to  catch  a 
thief,  but  not  a  company  of  thieves  to 
maintain  public  virtue.  Bishop  Potter 
will  not  go  to  Croker's  committee  for 
help.  But  those  who  really  wish  the  evil 
conditions  reformed,  Christian  and  Jew, 
should  join  hands  in  this  crusade,  and  la- 
bor in  a  united  effort  to  wrestle  the  rule  of 
the  city  from  Tammany  and  put  citizens 
in  authority  who  really  desire  to  break 
the  partnership  with  vice. 
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Reduction  of  ^e  hf ve  Said  with  0therS 
Representation  *hat  the  representation  in 
Congress  of  those  States 
that  restrict  the  suffrage  ought  to  be  re- 
duced accordingly,  but  we  have  not  been 
hopeful  that  it  would  be  done ;  for  there 
are  no  census  statistics  on  which  this  next 
session  of  Congress  could  make  the  ap- 
portionment. Take  the  Grandfather 
Clause  in  these  laws;  no  census  can  tell 
us  how  many  illiterates  are  admitted  to 
the  ballot  under  that  rule.  Illiterates 
who  have  come,  or  their  parents,  into  this 
country  since  1865  will  be  excluded  under 
the  rule ;  but  who  knows  how  many  they 
are?  Take  the  clause  which  allows  il- 
literates to  vote  who  can  understand  a 
section  of  the  Constitution  when  read  to 
them;  what  possible  census  could  tell 
how  many  whites  and  how  many  blacks 
could  thus  be  excluded?  We  fear  we 
shall  have  to  endure  the  injustice  until 
the  people  of  the  States  correct  it,  as  they 
will.  If  they  do  not  the  progress  of  edu- 
cation will  even  up  things. 

S 

The  Colorado       A    Color^    bo*    Tsixteen 
Lynching  >Lears     old>     at     ^imon, 

Col.,  assaulted  and  mur- 
dered an  eleven-year-old  white  girl. 
Probably  he  was  guilty,  because  it  is  re- 
ported that  he  made  a  confession ;  but  his 
guilt  will  never  be  proved  in  the  way  pro- 
vided by  law;  for  after  he  had  been  ar- 
rested he  was  taken  by  violence  from  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  law,  on  a  railroad 
train,  and  was  tied  to  a  stake  and  burned 
to  death  by  a  crowd  of  some  four  hun- 
dred men,  who  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
their  identity,  and  the  father  of  the  girl 
applied  a  match  to  the  wood.  So  far  as 
we  know  this  is  the  first  case  in  which  this 
barbarous  method  of  lynching  by  burn- 
ing at  the  stake  was  ever  inflicted  in  any 
of  our  Northern  States.  The  crime  was 
a  terrible  one,  and  there  have  been  a  mul- 
titude of  such  cases.  Credible  report 
charges  hundreds  or  thousands  of  such 
crimes  to  the  Russian  and  French  sol- 
diers in  China.  But  the  inexpressible 
disgrace  of  this  barbarous  rebellion 
against  law  will  long  cling  to  the  State  of 
Colorado.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
danger  that  justice  would  not  be  ren- 
dered. It  was  a  lawless  and  bloodthirsty 
desire  to  inflict  vengeance  which  led  to 
the  deed.    And  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  as 


in  similar  cases  further  south,  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  least  likelihood  that 
any  one  will  be  punished,  altho  public 
meetings  in  Denver  denounce  it  in  the 
face  of  the  Governor.  We  fear  we  have 
here  an  evil  growing  in  the  North,  while 
some  genuine  efforts  are  making  to  put 
an  end  to  it  in  the  South.  Of  course  the 
color  prejudice  appears  in  it.  If  the  boy 
had  been  white  we  have  little  idea  that  he 
would  have  been  burned  to  death ;  prob- 
ably the  law  would  have  taken  its  course. 


Co-operative 
Telephones 


The  co-operative  telephone 
system  established  at  Grand 


Rapids,  Wis.,  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public.  It 
seems  that  the  city  has  enjoyed  a  service 
that  is  not  only  efficient  but  remarkably 
cheap.  The  company  was  organized  in 
1896  with  a  capital  of  $5,000  divided  into 
shares  of  $60  each.  Any  person  could 
become  a  member  of  the  combination  by 
subscribing  for  one  or  more  shares  and 
by  leasing  one  telephone  for  each  share 
of  stock.  The  company  was  thus  to  be 
controlled  by  the  telephone  renters  and 
for  their  sole  benefit.  A  writer  in  the 
current  issue  of  The  Municipality  says 
the  company  now  rents  300  telephones 
and  has  increased  its  capital  stock  to 
$10,000.  The  rents  are  uniform,  being 
established  at  first  at  $2.50  per  month  for 
business  houses  and  $1.50  for  residences, 
and  after  six  months  a  dividend  of  one 
per  cent,  a  month  was  declared.  After 
eighteen  months  the  rates  were  reduced 
to  $2.25  and  $i.oo,  and  the  dividends 
were  increased  to  1^  per  cent,  a  month. 
The  net  cost  of  service  to  each  of  the  rent- 
ing stockholders  shows  a  cost  of  $24  a 
year  for  business  houses  and  $7  per  year 
for  residences.  Let  any  town  having  a 
service  on  the  non-co-operative  basis 
come  forward  with  a  better  showing  than 
this.  Next  to  actual  municipal  owner- 
ship and  operation,  private  co-operative 
telephone  companies  would  seem  to  be 
easily  the  best. 


Cane  Rushes 


A  few  weeks  ago  the 
Amherst  College  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  had  a  "  rush  "  and 
one  of  their  number  was  so  seriously 
injured  that  it  was  feared  he  might  not 
live.  The  next  morning  President  Har- 
ris gave  the  students  one  of  his  quiet,  uu- 
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impassioned  talks,  and  they  voted  after- 
ward that  the  custom  should  cease  and 
something  else  less  dangerous  take  its 
place.  Last  week  they  had  a  cane  rush 
between  classes  at  the  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology at  Boston,  and  one  young  man  at 
the  bottom  of  the  heap  was  crushed  and 
suffocated  to  death.  It  was  a  very  sad 
event  for  the  whole  body  of  students  and 
for  the  new  president,  Dr.  Pritchett.  We 
do  not  condemn  contests  between  col- 
leges or  classes,  but  if  they  are  such  as  to 
endanger  life  they  should  be  abolished. 
There  are  many  other  ways  of  deciding 
superiority  besides  setting  two  or  three 
hundred  men  to  pounding  and  fighting 
and  tumbling  on  each  other.  If  we  re- 
member, they  did  this  thing  better  in  the 
old  classic  times.  If  these  boys  will  read 
their  Homer  or  their  Virgil  they  will  find 
that  in  the  older  times  skill  and  strength 
were  tested  in  less  rough-and-tumble 
ways.  Champions  were  selected  in  run- 
ning, boxing,  wrestling  and  other  games 
and  decisions  made  in  a  more  decent  man- 
ner. Let  us  return  to  our  classics.  Yale 
has  done  so  already. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  subject  of 
Civil  Service  reform  by  the  Women's 
Clubs  is  shown  by  the  papers  and  reports 
that  have  been  read  at  the  recent  conven- 
tions of  the  State  Federations  which 
these  clubs  have  organized.  Among 
these  have  been  the  report  of  Miss  Per- 
kins at  the  Amherst  meeting  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Federation,  and  the  paper  read 
by  Mrs.  George  McAneny  at  last  week's 
convention  of  the  New  York  Federation 
in  Albany.  We  are  very  glad  to  see  that 
the  question  is  taking  a  prominent  place 
in  the  list  of  subjects  considered  and  dis- 
cussed by  these  organizations,  for  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Women's  Clubs  cannot  fail 
to  have  much  weight  in  the  good  work  of 
preserving  all  that  has  been  won  in  the 
cause  of  this  important  reform,  and  of 
extending  the  merit  system  to  the  places 
where  it  has  not  been  established. 
J* 

Bishop  H.  Turner,  of  the  African  Meth- 
odist Church,  the  apostle  of  negro  emi- 
gration to  Africa,  has  published  a  varia- 
tion of  "  America,"  which  begins : 

"  My  country,   'tis  of  thee, 
Dear  land  of  Africa, 
Of  thee  I  sing." 


It  runs  along  pretty  fairly,  so  long  as  it 
follows  somewhat  closely  the  original 
version.  But  Pegasus  gets  the  better  of 
the  Bishop  in  the  last  verse,  which  reads : 
"  When  all  thy  slanderous  ghouls, 
In  the  bosom  of  Sheol, 

Forgotten  lie, 
Thy  monumental  name  shall  live, 
And  suns  thy  royal  brow  shall  gild, 
Upheaved  to  heaven  high, 
O'er  toppling  thrones." 

The  "  Chicago  Irish-American  Am- 
bulance Corps  "  is  back  from  Boer  land, 
apparently  very  proud  that  they  had 
proved  themselves  perjurers.  Before 
going  each  one  had  made  affidavit  that 
they  were  going  to  South  Africa  solely 
as  ambulance  men,  and  not  to  fight.  They 
deceived  Clara  Barton,  who  gave  them  a 
Red  Cross  flag.  As  soon  as  they  got  there 
they  enlisted  as  Boer  soldiers,  and  now 
they  are  feted  and  feasted  by  their  admir- 
ers. They  deserve  the  contempt  of  hon- 
est men. 

J* 

We  hope  the  report  is  true  that  with  the 
consent  of  both  Governments  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Alaskan  boundary  is  to  be 
withdrawn  from  the  list  of  controversies 
submitted  to  the  Anglo-American  High 
Joint  Commission,  and  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  soon  resume  its  work.  An 
agreement  with  respect  to  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  other  pending  questions  can 
easily  be  reached,  if  this  great  obstacle  be 
removed. 

4 

There  are  bits  of  worthless  driftwood 
on  the  crest  of  every  beneficent  flood.  At 
last  Addicks  expects  to  go  to  the  Senate 
from  Delaware.  If  it  be  true  that  he 
can  be  defeated  only  by  giving  to  a  Dem- 
ocrat one  of  the  two  senatorial  vacancies 
now  to  be  filled,  we  do  not  see  why  this  is 
not  a  reasonable  solution  of  the  problem, 
provided  that  the  Democrat  shall  be  a 
supporter  of  the  gold  standard. 
J* 

One  would  think  that  even  the  anar- 
chists might  forgive  Andrew  Carnegie 
for  his  wealth,  considering  what  he  does 
with  it.  The  technological  side  of  edu- 
cation has  another  boost  in  the  magnifi- 
cent gift  announced  by  Mr.  Carnegie  of 
as  many  millions  as  may  be  needed  to 
establish  an  institution  of  this  sort  in 
Pittsburgh. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  Market  for   Securities. 

On  the  Stock  Exchange  the  market 
continued  broad  and  strong  throughout 
last  week,  with  very  little  reaction.  In 
the  preceding  week  of  four  and  one-half 
days  the  transactions  recorded  on  the 
tape  amounted  to  5,332,161  shares  and 
$18,106,000  in  bonds.  Last  week  the 
total  rose  to  6,666,805  shares,  with  $21,- 
580,000  in  bonds,  the  record  having  been 
broken  on  Monday,  when  nearly  1,700,000 
shares  were  reported  on  the  tape,  while 
it  is  probable  that  500,000  more  were 
sold.  At  the  end  of  the  week  the  average 
of  the  prices  of  sixty  railroad  stocks  was 
at  the  highest  point  reached  in  eighteen 
years.  The  net  gains  of  the  leading  act- 
ive stocks  last  week  and  the  week  pre- 
ceding are  shown  below : 

Net  gain   Net  gain 

week  last 

before  last.  week. 

American  Steel  and  Wire $9  $314 

American  Sugar s 5}&  2% 

American  Tin  Plate 8  2 

American  Tobacco 9M  3% 

Atchison  Common 3%  2% 

Baltimore  and  Ohio    .   4J4  4J4 

Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 7%  2 

Chicago,  B.  &  Q  5%  4% 

Chicago,  M.  &  St.  Paul 5%  3 

Chicago,  R.  I.  &  Pac  3J6  2% 

Consolidated  Gas      10%  10J4 

Continental  Tobacco 5^  2% 

FederalSteel 8%  2^ 

General  Electric 6  17^ 

Manhattan  Elevated  lO^j  4J4 

Metropolitan  Street  Railway 9  2% 

Missouri  Pacific 4^6  1% 

National  Steel 8J^  1^ 

New  York  Central 5  2% 

Northern  Pacific h%  5% 

Penn.  R.  R 7  4J4 

Southern  Pacific Z%  1% 

Tenn.  C.  &  1 11^  11^ 

UnionPacific 5%  8% 

The  close  on  Saturday,  the  ioth,  was 
firm  and  active,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
surprising  that  the  market  should  be  ex- 
cited at  the  opening  on  Monday.  There 
were  large  realizing  sales,  but  the  de- 
mand prevented  a  decline.  On  Tuesday, 
however,  there  was  a  slight  and  healthy 
reaction,  and  a  close  at  nearly  the  lowest 
figures  of  the  day  was  followed  by  an 
irregular  market  on  Wednesday,  when 
the  sales  fell  below  1,000,000  shares. 
There  were  general  gains,  however,  on 
Wednesday  and  also  on  Thursday,  the 
chief  element  of  strength  being  the  con- 


tinued buying  for  investment.  A  large 
number  of  shares  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  market  and  stored  away.  On  Friday 
there  was  a  great  volume  of  trading,  the 
transactions  amounting  to  1,219,000 
shares.  The  upward  movement  contin- 
ued on  Saturday,  when  the  market  was 
noticeably  strong,  and  823,000  shares 
were  sold  in  the  two  hours. 

This  advance  in  the  price  of  securities 
is  accompanied  by  renewed  industrial 
activity.  Contracts  which  were  delayed 
until  after  the  election  are  now  being 
closed  in  many  great  industries ;  orders 
for  more  than  200,000  tons  of  steel  were 
placed  in  Pittsburg  last  week.  Many 
mills  that  were  running  on  reduced  time 
are  now  on  full  time.  Large  sums  are 
now  to  be  invested  in  the  enlargement 
of  manufacturing  plants ;  for  example, 
$9,000,000  is  thus  to  be  expended  in  Mil- 
waukee, two-thirds  of  it  by  three  cor- 
porations. The  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  ordered  5,400  freight  cars  last 
week.  Bank  clearings  for  the  week 
showed  a  gain  of  50  per  cent,  over  those 
of  the  week  before.  These  are  some  of 
the  indications  of  the  prevailing  convic- 
tion that  the  foundations  of  industry  and 
commerce  are  now  firm  enough  and  broad 
enough  to  sustain  a  large  volume  of  prof- 
itable business  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
There  is  some  danger,  of  course,  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  as  in  all  such  periods  of 
great  transactions  with  a  rising  market, 
that  speculation  will  carry  the  upward 
movement  too  far ;  but  up  to  the  end  of 
last  week  the  market  had  a  healthy  tone. 

Notice  is  given  by  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  and  the  other  voting  trustees  of 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company 
that  certificates  of  Northern  Pacific 
stock  will  be  delivered  in  exchange  for 
stock  trust  certificates  on  and  after  Jan- 
uary 2d,  and  up  to  November  1st,  1901, 
by  their  agents,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  in 
this  city,  and  the  Deutsche  Bank,  in  Ber- 
lin. 

.  . .  .Dividends  announced  : 

American  Cotton  Oil  Company  (common), 
3V2  per  cent.,  payable  December  1st. 

American  Cotton  Oil  Company  (preferred), 
3  per  cent.,  payable  December  1st. 

American  Express  Company,  $3.00  per  share, 
payable  January  2d. 

National  Salt  Company,  common,  xVt  per 
cent.,  payable  December  1st 
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INSURANCE. 


Life  Insurance — Its  Service  and  Its  Leadership. 
By  Darwin  P.   Kingsley, 

Third  Vice-President  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company. 


Life  insurance  as  it  first  took  form 
was  a  prophecy  of  the  day  when  man's 
outlook  would  be  as  wide  as  the  world ; 
it  was  the  expression  of  an  idea  that  was 
peaceable,  unselfish  and  wise,  yet  having 
withal  a  militant  side. 

Under  certain  great  leaders  this  be- 
neficent idea  not  only  prophesied,  but 
fought.  It  preached  the  doctrine  of  hu- 
man fraternity,  and  at  the  same  time  vig- 
orously attacked  the  prejudices,  the  vices 
and  the  provincialisms  that  scatter  and 
embitter  men  and  retard  progress. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  the  period  of  prophecy  draws 
to  a  close,  and  the  militant  period,  the 
time  of  command  and  leadership,  begins. 

Earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  was  little  place  in 
the  world  even  for  its  voice  of  proph- 
ecy. Man  and  his  ideas,  man  and 
his  hopes,  man  and  his  conception  of  the 
world,  was  still  too  provincial,  too  su- 
perstitious and  too  small.  Something 
like  fifty  years  ago  man  really  began  to 
assume  mastery  over  the  earth.  Before 
that  he  looked  at  the  confines  of  a  single 
State  as  we  now  look  at  the  entire  world ; 
he  regarded  the  world  as  we  now  regard 
the  solar  system.  Within  two  genera- 
tions the  world  has  so  shrunk — or  rather 
man  has  so  expanded — that  the  myster- 
ies, the  superstitions,  the  fears  and  the 
enmities  of  earlier  days  have  measurably 
vanished.  The  monsters  that  lived  be- 
yond the  Pillars  of  Hercules  have  all 
been  slain ;  the  passage  to  India  has  been 
discovered.  At  last  man  has,  intelli- 
gently, physical  dominion  over  the  earth. 

Splendid  as  all  this  is  from  a  material 
standpoint,  it  represents  only  the  begin- 
ning of  things  for  life  insurance.  Free 
intercourse  between  nations,  interna- 
tional honor  of  the  highest  type  in  com- 
mercial affairs,  power  of  almost  instan- 
taneous communication  between  all  parts 
of  the  world — all  these  are  necessary  pre- 
liminaries, but  all  these  are  chieiy  phys- 
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ical,  and  the  best  part  of  the  great  con- 
quest which  life  insurance  shall  some  day 
record  will  be  its  moral  achievements. 
The  marvelous  physical  conquest  of  the 
earth  by  man  during  the  past  fifty  years 
has  completely  outstripped  his  moral  and 
mental  progress  during  the  same  period. 
A  moral  idea  generates  slowly ;  physical 
revolution  may  come  in  a  day.  For  ex- 
ample, steam  and  electricity  have  within 
our  generation  almost  literally  repro- 
duced the  wonder  of  the  old  Greek  myth, 
in  that  like  Minerva  they  have  sprung 
into  being  full  armed.  Their  accom- 
plishments have  been  so  tremendous  and 
so  rapid  that  the-  world  hasn't  had  time 
to  readjust  itself  to  the  new  conditions 
and  to  consider  their  true  significance.  As 
yet  these  new  forces  have  chiefly  wrought 
physical  and  not  mental  or  moral 
changes.  Where  prejudice  or  fear  ex- 
isted they  have  not  much  lessened  either. 
They  have  brought  all  the  world  face  to 
face;  but  whether  this  action  has  tended 
immediately  to  decrease  human  suffer- 
ing, to  decrease  the  probabilities  of  war, 
or  to  increase  them  is  a  question.  Of 
themselves  they  have  not  reformed  (and 
probably  will  not)  a  condition  that  has 
existed  from  the  time  when  man  first 
took  up  his  struggle  for  existence.  From 
the  beginning  man's  conflict  with  nature, 
with  wild  beasts  and  with  disease  was 
not  so  fierce  as  his  conflict  with  other 
men.  Steam  and  electricity  have  per- 
haps intensified  that  condition.  Every 
step  in  human  progress,  every  gain  in 
physical  power,  every  improvement  in 
moral  outlook,  every  institution  erected 
(each  achieved  at  a  cost  of  untold  suffer- 
ing), has  become  in  time  a  citadel  to  be 
battered  down  with  fresh  loss  and  new 
suffering,  in  order  that  better  conditions, 
a  wider  moral  outlook  and  more  benefi- 
cent institutions  might  come  into  being. 
No  page  of  human  history  is  yet  written 
which  tells  of  material  progress  without 
attendant  destruction  of  human  life,  or, 
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at  best,  without  setting  man  against  man 
in  bitter  feud  sooner  or  later.  Slings  and 
bows  and  arrows  and  knives  have  yield- 
ed to  steel-clad  ships  and  Mauser  rifles, 
but  the  fight  goes  on — indeed,  goes  on  to 
more  deadly  purpose.  To  believe  that  a 
radical  change  in  these  conditions  will 
not  some  day  be  brought  about  is  to  de- 
spair of  the  future  of  the  human  race. 
The  conditions  for  that  change  are  prob- 
ably close  at  hand.  We  are,  however, 
still  drunk  with  the  glory  of  the  physical 
conquest  of  nature ;  we  are  yet  thrilling 
with  the  sense  of  power  that  comes  from 
thinking  of  the  earth  as  entirely  within 
our  comprehension,  of  realizing  that  our 
knowledge  not  only  grips  it  in  our  palm, 
but  goes  out  intelligently  into  the  vast 
spaces  that  surround  it.  This  ecstasy 
will  pass ;  a  soberer  condition  of  mind 
will  follow.  We  shall  recognize  finally 
that  all  this  is  a  means  to  an  end  only. 

With  the  beginning  of  this  condition 
of  mind  the  period  of  prophecy  in  life 
insurance  will  pass  away,  the  period  of  its 
more  serious  work  will  begin.  That  work 
with  relation  to  the  material  and  moral 
governance  of  the  world  will  not  be  unilke 
the  unwelcome  doctrine  laid  down  in 
spiritual  matters  two  thousand  years  ago. 
Then  the  idea  that  salvation  was  not  for  a 
few  chosen  people,  but  for  all  mankind, 
was  so  unwelcome  that  it  could  only  be 
adequately  put  down  by  the  scenes  on 
Calvary.  Life  insurance  is  about  to  pass 
out  of  that  portion  of  its  history  in  which 
it  has  struggled  and  pleaded.  It,  too,  has 
been  pleading  for  an  unwelcome  doctrine ; 
the  doctrine  that,  in  spite  of  race  and  re- 
ligious hatreds,  in  spite  of  color,  climate 
or  the  ambition  of  so-called  statesmen, 
man  has  no  natural  reason  to  hate  his  fel- 
low-man ;  on  the  contrary,  he  has  a  com- 
munity of  interest  with  all  other  men. 
This  doctrine  has  not  been  welcome  to  the 
vicious,  to  the  intemperate,  to  the  im- 
provident. It  has  not  been  too  welcome 
to  those  who  try  by  appeals  to  national 
pride  to  fan  the  flame  of  hate  against 
other  men  called  "  foreigners." 

Life  insurance  in  its  period  of  plead- 
ing has  had  enemies  within,  too,  as  well 
a?  foes  without.  The  force  of  its  doc- 
trine has  not  infrequently  been  weakened 
by  the  action  of  those  of  its  household- 
men  who  professed  its  faith,  but  under- 
stood not  its  doctrine ;  men  who  failed  ut- 
terly to  comprehend  its  scope;  men  who 


desired  a  "  little  "  world  and  small  things ; 
men  who  have  carped  at  and  criticised 
those  who  believed  in  a  broader  theory. 
So-called  servants  of  our  faith  have  fore- 
told disaster  to  those  who  undertook  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  universal  prudence ; 
they  have  even  appealed  to  the  prejudices 
that  tend  to  make  all  men  reactionaries. 
But  against  foes  within  and  enemies  with- 
out life  insurance  has  been  spreading 
over  the  earth  like  the  coming  of  the  light 
of  a  new  day.  It  has  gathered  its  ar- 
mies from  beyond  every  sea,  but  chiefly 
from  wherever  the  Anglo-Saxon  dwells. 
Life  insurance  to-day  is  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  its  methods  are 
masterful ;  it  seeks  to  meet  and  mingle 
with  all  men  ;  it  learns  and  it  teaches ;  but 
chiefly,  it  has  an  ideal,  for  which  it  stren- 
uously labors.  Like  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  life  insurance  has  not  waited  for 
the  times  to  come  right.  It  has  forced 
the  hand  of  Time;  it  has  called  into  use 
the  best  organizing  ability,  the  broadest 
courage,  the  best  business  methods ;  it  has 
grown  more  and  more  insistent,  more 
and  more  militant,  more  and  more  dom- 
inant, more  and  more  successful  and  use- 
ful ;  it  has  taught  men  how  to  link  to- 
gether not  only  the  strength  of  individ- 
uals, but  the  immeasurable  strength  of 
generations,  and  in  preaching  that  gos- 
pel it  has  come  in  itself  to  illustrate  the 
power  which  it  taught  men  to  use.  The 
very  law  which  made  men  better  when 
they  insured  their  lives  has  made  life  in- 
surance mighty  with  the  lapse  of  years. 
We  have  heretofore  thought  almost  ex- 
clusively of  its  moral  and  beneficent  side ; 
hereafter  we  shall  think  more  of  what  we 
may  call  its  physical  side,  of  the  enor- 
mous force  which  it  will  be  compelled 
(whether  it  would  or  not)  hereafter  to 
exercise  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

It  has  come  to  be  an  axiom  in  war  that 
the  nation  wins  which  has  the  longest 
purse.  No  group  of  men  on  earth  to- 
day, organized  for  an  industrial  purpose, 
or  organized  for  a  civic  purpose,  has  be- 
hind it  dedicated  to  a  single  use  such  vast 
accumulations  of  wealth  as  have  they  who 
make  up  the  army  of  the  insured. 

The  most  impressive  thing  in  the  world 
at  the  dawn  of  the  twentieth  century  of 
Christian  civilization  is  the  vast  strength 
of  the  forces  that  are  ready  to  make  its 
history.  In  no  previous  century  of  this 
era,  or  of  any  era,  has  there  been  such 
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organized  power,  such  command  over  the 
forces  of  nature,  such  centralization  of 
men.  Among  all  the  forces  that  will 
enter  into  the  contests  of  this  new  and 
great  arena  there  is  no  moral  force  to 
compare  with  life  insurance ;  and  from  a 
physical  standpoint,  which  of  all  the 
giants  of  the  new  century  will  dare  to 
measure  strength  with  this  Hercules? 

The  power  of  life  insurance,  both 
morally  and  physically,  is  unlike  the 
power  of  any  other  institution  ever  erect- 
ed by  mortal  hands.  No  progressive 
condition  can  menace  it;  no  advance  in 
humanity  can  bring  about  its  destruc- 
tion. In  the  coming  century  there  will 
be  fighting  on  many  fields ;  there  will  be 
a  vast  sacrifice  of  human  life,  an  untold 
waste  of  human  effort.  Civic  organiza- 
tions that  in  other  days  led  the  world  to 
a  higher  level  will  in  turn  be  crushed 
and  destroyed,  because  new  forces  and 
new  and  better  men  demand  a  better 
State  and  better  governments.  Religions 
will  clash,  and  the  old  war  between 
science  and  revealed  truth  will  go  mer- 
rily on. 

Without  destroying  any  good  thing 
now  existing,  without  halting  or  imped- 
ing the  advancement  of  any  new  truth, 
without  waste,  life  insurance  will  go  on. 

Only  degeneration  in  the  moral  fiber 
of  the  world  can  shrink  its  beneficence 
and  paralyze  its  aggressive  strength. 

In  the  light  of  the  glorious  picture 
which  the  world  presents  as  the  old  cen- 
tury closes,  who  shall  prophesy  reaction 
in  the  new  century?  Progress  is  in  the 
very  air  we  breathe.  Fear  is  fleeing 
away.  As  fear  and  superstition  and 
hate  and  prejudice  against  "  foreigners  " 
and  all  kinds  of  provincialism  grow  less, 
the  leadership  of  life  insurance  will  be- 
come more  pronounced. 

Life  insurance  is  a  strong  city  and  a 
sword  of  fire.  It  holds  in  a  vast  citadel 
of  conservatism  the  ambitions  and  the 
hopes  that  run  through  the  notes  of  every 
wedding  march,  and  that  cluster  about 
every  cradle.  It  has,  too,  in  its  treasure 
house  securely  locked  the  commercial 
faith  of  men,  of  cities,  of  States,  and  of 
nations. 

Its  doctrine  compelled  it  to  preach  and 
prophesy  in  the  nineteenth  century,  its 
power  and  place  will  compel  it  to  lead  in 
the  twentieth  century. 


Pebbles. 

A  Receipted  Bill — William  McKinley.— 
Yale  Record. 

. ..  .Jones:  "  Doctor,  can  a  man  live  on  pre- 
serves?" Doctor:  "Canton  ginger." — Har- 
vard Lampoon. 

....Is  there  anything  much  homelier  than 
the  average  family  group  in  a  photograph? — 
Atchison  Globe. 

...."The  dogs  of  war  are  growling  in  the 
East."  "  Yes,  they're  after  Chinese  rats." — 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

....Gillig  missed  his  pocketbook  the  other 
morning  and  at  once  advertised  for  it.  When 
he  returned  home  in  the  evening  he  found  it  in 
the  pocket  of  his  other  trousers.  "  Mein 
cracious!"  he  said.  "But  it  pays  to  adver- 
tise."— Exchange. 

...  .Of  all  things  it  is  difficult  to  say  a  new 
thing  in  a  speech  of  compliment,  but  in  his  own 
inimitable  and  graceful  way  Colonel  Higgin- 
son  achieved  it  in  concluding  an  address  at  the 
Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Conference,  in  which  he 
had  voiced  so  clearly  his  anti-Imperialist  idea 
that  it  was  declared  that  every  one  agreed  with 
his  concluding  words  and  with  nothing  else 
he  said.  He  ended  with  the  remark  that,  how- 
ever his  hearers  might  differ  in  their  political 
views,  they  would  all  be  one  in  their  feelings 
as  they  left  their  genial  host,  in  the  words  of 
Lowell's  one  inimitable  Yankee  lyric: 
"  All  kin'  o'  Smiley  roun'  the  lips, 
An'  teary  roun'  the  lashes." 
.  . .  ."  We  heard  you  whaling  your  boy  in  the 
woodshed  last  night,"  said  the  spokesman  of 
the  party.  "  Yes,"  replied  the  indignant  par- 
ent, "  the  youngster  played  hookey  from 
school,  ate  up  two  jars  of  his  mother's  jam, 
tumbled  his  little  sister  out  of  her  high  chair 
and  tried  to  build  a  bonfire  in  the  barn."  "  No 
matter,"  returned  the  spokesman.  "  It  is  gov- 
ernment without  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  we  cannot  permit  it."  "  Besides  that," 
went  on  the  indignant  parent,  "  he  broke  three 
windows  in  your  basement."  "What!"  cried 
the  spokesman,  "is  he  the  boy  who  did  that? 
Why,  he  ought  to  be  licked  within  an  inch  of 
his  life !  I'd  like  to  have  the  handling  of  him 
for  a  day  or  so,  and  I'd  teach  him  to  behave 
himself." — Chicago  Post. 

.  ..  .When  we  had  climbed  to  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  we  observed  an  old  man  sitting  on  a 
rock  with  a  pair  of  field  glasses  in  his  hands. 
Every  now  and  then  he  would  look  earnestly 
through  them  and  then  whoop  continuously 
for  a  time  with  a  vigor  astonishing,  consider- 
ing his  age.  For  a  time  we  observed  him  from 
a  respectful  distance,  till  finally,  being  natural- 
ly curious,  I  went  up  to  him.  "  Why,"  I  asked, 
"  do  you  rubber  that  way  and  then  yell  so 
loud?"  He  turned  and  eyed  me  calmly,  with 
a  dignity  which  could  have  been  born  of  noth- 
ing but  a  great  responsibility.  "  If  you  talk 
to  me,"  he  said  gravely,  "  you'll  take  my  at- 
tention and  I'll  lose  my  job.  I,  sir,  am  the 
Echo  at  the  Mountain  House  down  yonder." 
At  this  point  it  became  necessary  for  him  to 
howl  again,  and  I  retired  much  impressed. — 
Princeton  Tiger. 
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AS        h  b        ^ne  President  and  nearly 

c..   y.     all    the   members   of    his 
the  President         ,.  , 

cabinet    were    guests    last 

Saturday  night  at  the  banquet  of  the 
Union  League  in  Philadelphia ;  and  his 
address  there,  being  his  first  public  ut- 
terance since  the  election,  has  excited 
much  interest.  At  the  beginning,  hav- 
ing said  that  the  result  of  the  election 
was  mainly  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  he  acknowledged  the 
"  powerful  assistance  of  that  great  body 
of  our  citizens  belonging  to  another  par- 
ty ;  "  of  "  that  other  large  body,  former 
members  of  our  own  party,  who,  with 
honesty  of  purpose  separated  from  us  a 
few  years  ago  on  financial  issues,  have 
now  returned  and  are  home  again  to 
stay ;  "  and  of  "  the  almost  unbroken  col1 
umn  of  labor  " 

"  which  rejected  the  false  doctrine  of  class 
distinction  as  having  no  place  in  this  republic, 
and  which  rebuked  those  teachings  that  would 
destroy  the  faith  of  American  manhood  in 
American  character  and  American  institu- 
tions." 

Giving  credit  also  to  the  work  of  busi- 
ness men  and  the  influence  of  the  home. 
he  said  that  the  victory  was  "  an  em- 
phatic declaration  by  the  people  of  what 
they  believe  and  would  have  maintained 
in  government.  We  are  all  agreed,"  he 
continued,  "  as  to  certain  things  which  it 
settled :  " 

"  It  records  the  unquestioned  indorsement  of 
the  gold  standard,  industrial  independence, 
broader  markets,  commercial  expansion,  reci- 
procal trade,  the  open  door  in  China,  the 
inviolability  of  public  faith,  the  independence 
and  authority  of  the  judiciary,  and  peace  and 
beneficent  government  under  American  sov- 
ereignty in  the  Philippines.    American  credit 


remains  unimpaired,  the  American  name  un- 
impeached,  the  honor  of  American  arms  un- 
sullied, and  the  obligations  of  a  righteous  war 
and  treaty  of  peace  unrepudiated.  Liberty 
has  not  lost,  but  gained,  in  strength.  The 
structure  of  the  fathers  stands  secure  upon  the 
foundations  on  which  they  raised  it,  and  is  to- 
day, as  it  has  been  in  the  years  past  and  as  it 
will  be  in  the  years  to  come,  the  '  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple.' Be  not  disturbed;  there  is  no  danger 
from  empire;  there  is  no  fear  for  the  Repub- 
lic." 

Governor  Roosevelt  in  his  address  re- 
garded the  election  as  one  to  be  com- 
pared only  with  that  of  1864,  with  re- 
spect to  its  decisive  character  and  the  is- 
sues involved.  Senator  Lodge  took  a 
similar  view  of  it.  By  taking  the  Philip- 
pines the  President,  he  said,  had  made  us 
an  Eastern  power.  We  thus  entered  a 
great  arena  of  world  questions,  and  the 
people  had  decided  that  we  should  re- 
main there.  Referring  to  trusts,  he  said 
that  the  people  were  not  blind  to  certain 
dangers  in  the  economic  development  of 
the  times,  but  were  unwilling  that  the 
question  should  be  settled  by  "the  mouth- 
ings  of  a  demagog,"  preferring  that  the 
problem  should  be  solved  by  the  Repub- 
lican party. 


National  Politics 
and  Legislation 


Suggestions  for  the 
reorganization  of  the 
Democratic  party  are 
still  heard  in  various  places,  but  they  all 
come  from  gold  standard  men  who  have 
not  been  in  the  party  since  the  summer 
of  1896.  The  party  leaders  do  not  admit 
that  there  is  any  need  of  reorganization. 
Chairman  Jones  says  the  talk  about  it  is 
all  nonsense,  and  predicts  that  "  it  will 
all  blow  over  in  thirty  days,"    Mr.  Car- 
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lisle  can  see  no  ground  for  hope  of  reor- 
ganization, except  in  the  possible  action 
of   Democrats   in   the   South,   who   sep- 
arated themselves  from  their  friends  in 
the  North  and  became  attached  to  a  little 
group  of  mining  States.    The  true  inter- 
ests of  the  South,  he  says,  are  identical 
with  those  of  the  industrial  and  commer- 
cial States  of  the  North ;  and  if  the  South 
would  begin  a  movement  for  union  on  a 
sound  basis    "  the  breach   in   the  party 
would  be  closed  at  once."     On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Shanklin,  of  Indiana,  says  the 
party  ought  to  invade  immediately  the 
field  of  socialism,  calling  for  government 
ownership  of  all  public  utilities,  the  in- 
itiative and  referendum,  direct  election  of 
Senators,  bimetallism  and  an  income  tax. 
Chairman  Jones,  still  a  little  dazed  by  de- 
feat which  he  had  not  foreseen,  says  Mr. 
Bryan  is  "  a  giant  in  intellect,"  whose  in- 
fluence will  be  felt  for  many  years  to 
come,  altho  probably  he  will  not  again  be 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.    But  Mr. 
Smalley,   the   Vermont   member   of   the 
party's  national  committee,  says  he  has 
the  best  of  reasons  for  believing  that  Mr. 
Bryan  is  already  at  work  to  secure  the 
nomination  in  1904.     The  suggestion  of 
a  Southern  newspaper  that  the   South 
should  hereafter  act  independently,  offer- 
ing its  electoral  votes  to  the  party  with 
which  they  can  be  placed  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, has  excited  some  fleeting  com- 
ment in  the  press.     It  is  pointed  out  for 
the  instruction  of  Mr.  Bryan's  followers 
that  in  the  six  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  Kansas  and  New 
York  he  ran  behind  the  Democratic  can- 
didates for  Governor  by  more  than  150,- 
000  votes.       The  count  in  Ohio  shows 
that  Bryan  had  less  and  McKinley  18,000 
more  votes  than  in  1896,  the  increase  of 
the  total  vote  (29,000)  being  far  below 
the  increase  of  population.     In  his  own 
State  of  Nebraska  Bryan  received  near- 
ly 2,000  less  votes  than  in   1896,  while 
McKinley  gained  19,500.    The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  have  ready  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session  of  Congress  a 
bill  reducing  the  war  taxes  by  about  $30,- 
000,000.     The  taxes  on  tea  and  beer  will 
not  be  lowered.     Mr.  Burton,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
having  expressed  his  disapproval  of  the 
Shipping  Subsidy  bill,  which  he  will  not 
support  in  any  form,  it  is  reported  that 
fnVnds  of  thp  bill  will  regard  the  pro- 


War  Upon  Vice 
in  New  York 


jected  appropriation  of  several  million 
dollars  for  the  harbor  of  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Burton's  city,  and  its  approaches,  as  an 
example  of  extravagance  that  should  be 
sternly  repressed.  At  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  New  England  Anti-Imperial- 
ists there  was  a  warm  debate  upon  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  immediate  forma- 
tion of  a  new  party  "  to  defend  the  re- 
public against  the  empire."  The  resolu- 
tion was  withdrawn. 

A  call  for  a  confer- 
ence was  addressed  at 
the  end  of  last  week 
to  hundreds  of  prominent  citizens  of 
New  York  by  Abram  S.  Hewitt,  ex- Vice- 
President  Morton,  John  D.  Crimmins,  Ja- 
cob H.  Schiff  and  a  few  others  associated 
with  them,  whose  purpose  was  to  form 
an  organization  of  leading  business  men 
to  take  part  in  or  to  direct  the  new  cam- 
paign for  the  suppression  of  vice.  This 
movement  resembles  that  which  led  to 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee  of 
Seventy  after  the  shocking  disclosures 
of  the  Lexow  investigation.  One  result 
of  Bishop  Potter's  remarkable  protest  to 
the  Mayor  has  been  the  decision  of  the 
Police  Board  that  Inspector  Cross  and 
Capt.  Herlihy  must  stand  trial  upon 
charges  drawn  from  the  Bishop's  letter. 
The  Bishop  was  asked  by  the  Board  to 
submit  a  specific  accusation  and  desig- 
nate counsel  to  represent  him.  This  he 
promptly  declined  to  do,  saying  that  the 
conditions  of  which  he  had  complained 
were  notorious,  that  the  existence  of 
them  was  admitted  by  the  board,  and  that 
he  would  deal  only  with  the  Mayor,  who 
could  have  the  affidavits  in  his  possession 
if  he  should  ask  for  them.  On  Friday 
the  Bishop  spoke  with  much  earnestness 
and  force  at  the  noonday  service  in  old 
St.  Paul's  Chapel,  where  Washington 
worshiped  after  his  inauguration.  He 
pointed  out  the  need  of  organization  un- 
der trusted  leaders  for  the  war  upon  pro- 
tected vice,  saying  that  the  city  could  not 
be  redeemed  by  emotion  or  denunciation. 
If  there  could  be  in  the  city  a  vigilance 
committee  of  25.000  men  sworn  to  service 
for  three  years,  and  pledged  to  see  for 
themselves  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  of 
the  young  victims  of  vice  and  crime,  the 
conditions  which  excited  indignation 
would  cease  to  exist.  Two  lawyers  who 
have  acted  for  many  years  as  counsel  for 
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labor  unions  have  Undertaken  to  stimu- 
late a  revolt  against  Tammany  among  the 
workingmen.  Croker's  Purity  Commit- 
tee has  held  two  or  three  sessions,  but 
persons  willing  to  give  useful  testimony 
did  not  come.  As  the  movement  against 
vice  is  closely  related  to  the  political  cam- 
paign for  the  overthrow  of  Croker's  gov- 
ernment, the  reported  abandonment  of 
his  State  constabulary  project  by  Senator 
Piatt  should  be  mentioned  as  an  event 
of  encouraging  significance.  Governor 
Roosevelt  has  dismissed  the  charges 
against  the  Mayor  relating  to  the  latter's 
connection  with  the  Ice  Trust,  saying 
that  the  evidence  submitted  affords  no 
proof  of  such  a  willful  violation  of  law 
as  would  justify  the  removal  of  the 
Mayor  from  office. 

A  very  interesting  contest  be- 
_  a  or  tween  the  owners  of  twenty 
l  °  cotton  factories  in  Alamance 
County,  N.  C,  and  their  employees  end- 
ed last  week  in  a  victory  for  the  mill 
owners.  It  began  two  months  ago,  when 
the  employees  in  one  factory  went  on 
strike  because  the  company  refused  to 
discharge  an  overseer  against  whom  they 
had  made  complaint.  Their  united  ac- 
tion showed  that  organizers  from  the 
North  had  been  quite  successful  in  form- 
ing unions  in  Alamance,  which  is  called 
the  leading  cotton-mill  county  of  the 
South.  This  union  movement  was  of 
very  recent  origin,  but  it  had  gone  so  far 
that  the  employees  in  the  other  mills 
went  on  strike  in  sympathy  with  those 
who  first  quit  work,  and  for  two  months 
nearly  5,000  persons  were  out  of  the 
mills  and  idle.  The  mill  owners  had  a 
conference  and  agreed  that  they  would 
not  employ  any  member  of  a  union.  This 
was  the  ultimatum  laid  before  the  strik- 
ers. The  companies  owned  the  houses 
in  which  the  strikers  lived,  and  after 
many  families  had  been  evicted  for  fail- 
ure to  pay  rent  the  employees  gave  up 
the  fight.  The  local  unions  were  dis- 
banded, and  nearly  all  of  the  strikers  are 
back  in  the  mills  again.  This  was  the 
first  attempt  to  establish  unions  on  so 
large  a  scale  in  the  Southern  cotton-mill 
industry,  and  the  Northern  organizers 
are  said  to  have  been  encouraged  and 
even  assisted  by  some  mill  owners  in  the 
North.  It  has  frequently  been  said  that 
the  Northern  manufacturers  in  the  grow- 


ing competition  with  Southern  mills  were 
at  some  disadvantage  because  the  South- 
ern manufacturers  were  not  subjected  to 
the  influence  of  unions,  either  in  the  mat- 
ter of  wages  or  by  reason  of  legislation 
limiting  the  hours  of  labor  in  a  week.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  that  this 
reverse  of  the  employees  will  end  the 
union  movement  in  the  South  for  all 
time.  In  Cleveland  novel  measures  have 
been  taken  to  overcome  500  molders  who 
went  on  strike  for  a  slight  increase  of 
pay.  The  national  association  of  the 
owners  of  iron  foundries  has  raised  a 
fund  for  the  payment  of  a  bonus  of  $2 
per  day  to  every  non-union  workman 
who  takes  the  place  of  a  striker ;  and  300 
men  have  accepted  the  terms.  Mr.  De 
Vinne,  of  New  York,  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  association  of  employing  print- 
ers, publishes  a  letter  in  which  he  advises 
that  all  the  members  of  this  association 
shall  raise  a  defense  fund  by  contribut- 
ing 2  per  cent,  of  their  pay-rolls,  this 
fund  to  be  used  in  such  contests  with  the 
Typographical  Union  as  may  arise.  The 
employers,  he  says,  should  insist  upon  the 
right  to  employ  non-union  foremen,  lino- 
type machinists  and  proofreaders,  but 
might  well  agree  to  a  limit  for  the  num- 
ber of  apprentices,  altho  this  limit  should 
not  be  so  narrow  as  only  one  for  every 
ten  workmen  on  full  pay.  Employers,  he 
adds,  should  strive  to  procure  legislation 
compelling  the  incorporation  of  all 
unions. 

_,.  „  .  .  In  considering  the  project 
The   Bed   of     £  -n     -c  1,1      A 

the  Pacifi  a    -^aci"c    cable    Con- 

gress will  be  assisted  by  an 
interesting  report  of  the  survey  made  by 
the  Navy  Department.  A  sketch  of  the 
first  part  of  this  survey  was  published 
last  year,  and  now  an  account  of  the  en- 
tire investigation  is  accessible.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  surveyors  on  the  ship 
"  Nero  "  in  their  later  explorations  were 
able  to  measure  the  depth  of  the  remark- 
able submarine  abyss  discovered  by  them 
last  year  on  the  route  from  the  Midway 
Islands  to  Guam.  On  the  first  voyage 
4,913  fathoms,  or  29,478  feet,  of  the 
sounding  wire  were  unwound  without 
reaching  the  bottom ;  and  there  was  no 
more  wire  on  the  reel.  The  later  ex- 
ploration gave  an  actual  depth  of  5,269 
fathoms,  or  six  miles  lacking  only  66 
feet.     This  is  the  lowest  submarine  de- 
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pression  yet  discovered,  and  it  has  been 
named  the  Nero  Deep.  As  a  result  of 
the  prolonged  inquiry,  a  practicable  route 
for  a  cable  has  been  found.  The  route 
from  San  Francisco  to  Honolulu  was 
surveyed  some  years  ago.  From  Hono- 
lulu to  the  Midway  Islands  there  is  an 
almost  level  plain  of  soft  mud,  at  a  gen- 
eral depth  of  about  2,700  fathoms,  and 
the  bed  of  the  ocean  between  the  Midway 
Islands  and  Guam  is  for  the  most  part 
level  at  a  depth  of  something  more  than 
3,000  fathoms,  altho  it  is  marked  in  a  few 
places  by  reefs  and  ranges  of  hills,  one  of 
these  ranges  rising  to  the  southward  and 
finally  breaking  through  the  surface  of 
the  sea  in  the  form  of  the  Ladrone  group 
of  islands.  The  practicable  route  to 
Guam  lies  north  of  the  Nero  Deep,  the 
southern  limits  of  which  have  not  been 
defined.  Between  Guam  and  the  Philip- 
pines the  bed  of  the  ocean  is  less  regular 
than  to  the  eastward,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  laying  and  successful 
working  of  a  cable.  On  the  route  from 
Guam  to  Yokohama  there  was  discov- 
ered a  submarine  mountain  range,  one 
peak  of  which  rises  to  within  500  feet  of 
the  surface.  Much  difficulty  was  experi- 
enced in  finding  a  suitable  place  for  cross- 
ing this  range.  North  of  these  mountains 
the  bed  slopes  gradually  eastward  into 
the  great  Japanese  Deep,  which  was  for 
many  years  the  lowest  submarine  depres- 
sion known  to  explorers. 


Unitarians  and 
Universaliets 


Among  the  various 
movements  toward 
church  union  that  be- 
tween the  Unitarians  and  Universalists 
has  attracted  considerable  notice.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  impulse  on  the 
part  of  the  Unitarians  is  stronger  than  on 
that  of  the  other  body.  While  there  are 
some  things  in  which  the  two  sympa- 
thize there  is  one  radical  difference.  The 
Universalist  Church  has  always  stood 
openly,  unequivocally  and  aggressively 
for  a  belief  in  the  divine  Sonship  and 
Christhood  of  Jesus  as  set  forth  in  the 
New  Testament.  In  its  first  Profession 
of  Faith,  adopted  in  1803,  it  expressed  its 
belief  in  "  one  God,  revealed  in  one  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,"  and  in  its  latest  declara- 
tion of  principles,  adopted  at  its  great 
convention  in  1899,  it  affirms  its  belief  in 
"  the  spiritual  authority  and  leadership 


of  his  Son,  Jesus  Christ."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Unitarian  Churches,  which  for- 
merly, under  the  influence  of  Channing, 
stood  on  biblical  ground  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  have  now  drifted  so  far  away 
from  it  that  at  their  National  Conference 
in  1894  they  so  amended  the  constitution 
of  the  Conference  and  its  preamble  as  to 
strike  out  all  recognition  of  the  Christ- 
hood  of  Jesus,  and  to  put  the  Conference 
thereafter  on  a  merely  ethical  basis.  The 
old  constitution  and  its  preamble  referred 
to  Jesus  as  the  "  Son  "  of  God ;  they 
spoke  of  "  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,"  of 
"  all  who  wish  to  be  followers  of  Christ," 
of  "  the  cause  of  Christian  faith  and 
work,"  of  "  the  demand  for  Christian  la- 
bor," and  of  "  the  obligations  of  all  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The 
new  constitution  contains  none  of  those 
expressions,  nor  any  equivalent  for  them, 
nor  any  suggestion  of  belief  in  the  truths 
which  they  indicate.  They  were  pur- 
posely eliminated,  as  a  result  of  the  long 
controversy  between  the  conservative 
members  of  the  Conference  and  the  rad- 
ical, rationalistic  members,  who  then 
gained  a  complete  victory,  as  one  of  its 
most  prominent  members,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Chadwick,  has  recently  shown.  Since 
that  time  the  Unitarian  Church  admits  to 
its  fellowship  and  to  its  pastorates  men 
who  distinctly  deny  that  they  are  Chris- 
tians. Dr.  Edward  C.  Sweetser,  a  prom- 
inent Universalist,  speaking  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  bodies,  says : 

"  It  is  the  difference  between  those  who  be- 
lieve in  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  and 
those  who  do  not ;  between  those  who  believe 
in  him  as  an  historical  personage,  identical 
with  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  and  with  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  and  those  who  regard  that  belief 
as  a  superstitious  vagary  unworthy  of  accept- 
ance by  intelligent  men.  How  can  two  such 
bodies  'walk  together'?" 


Current    Events 
in  Cuba 


The  Const  itutional 
Convention  has  decided 
after  much  discussion 
that  its  sessions  shall  be  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, except  when  the  subject  of  debate  re- 
lates to  the  action  of  individual  dele- 
gates, or  when  a  request  from  five  dele- 
gates for  a  secret  session  is  approved  by 
a  majority.  Sehor  Delgado  protested 
against  public  sessions,  saying  that  dele- 
gates would  appeal  to  the  gallery  and  be 
influenced  by  it.     Proof  of  the  soundness 
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of  this  opinion  was  speedily  furnished  by 
Senor  Tamayo,  who  made  a  flowery  ora- 
tion in  support  of  public  sessions,  ad- 
dressing the  gallery  so  plainly  that  he 
was  called  to  order.  Senor  Zayas  said 
that  the  delegates  needed  the  help  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  that  publicity  would 
leave  no  room  for  unfounded  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  Others  re- 
marked that  at  times  the  convention 
would  be  required  to  consider  delicate 
questions,  such  as  the  relation  of  the  new 
government  to  the  United  States,  and  to 
decide  whether  the  President  of  the  re- 
public must  be  a  native  Cuban.  Here  he 
referred  to  the  possible  candidacy  of  Gen- 
eral Gomez,  who  is  a  native  of  San  Do- 
mingo. But  the  rule  for  publicity  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  19  to  10.  It  was 
also  decided  that  projects  or  suggestions 
for  the  constitution  should  be  received 
from  delegates  for  thirty  days ;  that  from 
the  whole  number  of  delegates  five  sec- 
tions Or  committees  should  be  made ;  that 
the  projects  offered  should  be  classified 
and  printed ;  and  that  a  complete  consti- 
tution should  be  laid  before  the  conven- 
tion by  a  committee  composed  of  one  del- 
egate from  each  of  the  sections.  In  con- 
nection with  this  matter  the  question  of 
relations  with  the  United  States  was  dis- 
cussed, Senor  Sanguily  holding  that  the 
constitution  and  these  relations  must  be 
considered  together,  while  Sefior  Gual- 
berto  Gomez  contended  that  the  relations 
should  be  determined  after  the.  comple- 
tion of  the  constitution  because  they 
should  depend  on  it  and  be  determined  by 
its  character.  Sefior  Mendez  Capote, 
who  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Gen- 
eral Brooke,  has  been  elected  President  of 
the  convention,  receiving  17  votes,  while 
11  were  cast  for  Senor  Tamayo.  This 
election  is  regarded  as  a  triumph  for  the 
radical  element.  Secretary  Root  sailed 
for  Florida  at  the  end  of  the  week,  after 
inspecting  the  battle  fields  in  the  vicinity 
of  Santiago  and  the  new  government 
highway,  of  which  General  Wood  is  very 
proud,  and  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  In  a 
speech  at  a  dinner  in  Santiago  he  said 
that  he  had  come  to  the  island  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  President  McKinley  to 
make  investigation  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants,  especially  with  reference 
to  their  ability  to  govern  themselves.  He 
had  found,  he  said,  an  enlightened  peo- 


ple, and  he  expected  soon  to  see  a  free 
self-governing  Republic  of  Cuba.  In  his 
response,  Civil  Governor  Castillo  gave  the 
Americans  credit  for  having  accom- 
plished more  for  the  benefit  of  Cubans 
in  two  years  than  the  Spaniards  had  in 
three  centuries.  The  new  tax  law,  re- 
recently  promulgated,  requires  banks  and 
stock  companies  (mining  corporations 
excepted)  to  pay  8  per  cent,  of  their  net 
profits,  while  a  tax  of  6  per  cent,  is  im- 
posed upon  railroads  and  shipping  com- 
panies, and  insurance  companies  must 
pay  2^  per  cent,  of  the  premiums  col- 
lected annually.  General  Mario  Men- 
ocal,  an  insurgent  leader,  laying  aside  the 
sword  for  the  pruning  hook,  has  become 
the  superintendent  of  the  plantations  of 
the  Chaparra  Sugar  Company,  controlled 
by  American  capitalists,  which  has 
bought  57,000  acres  of  fine  land  and  ex- 
pects to  grind  375,000  tons  of  cane  next 
year. 

r   The   world   is   watching  with 
Illness  of  .         1  °         • 

.      _  great  interest  and  even  anxi- 

ety the  daily  bulletins  which 
come  from  Livadia  in  regard  to  the  health 
of  Czar  Nicholas  II.  For  a  time  it  was 
supposed  that  it  was  only  a  slight  indis- 
position, then  it  became  apparent  that  ty- 
phoid fever  had  set  in,  and  from  day  to 
day  there  have  been  new  developments 
until  an  announcement  of  his  death 
would  surprise  no  one.  As  to  the  actual 
situation,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with 
any  accuracy.  The  telegrams  sent  every 
day  to  the  English  court  are  not  at  all 
alarming,  but  there  are  many  statements, 
said  to  be  by  high  officials  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, that  are  very  pessimistic  in  their 
tone.  An  illustration  of  the  reports  is  the 
assertion  that  there  are  serious  complica- 
tions which  make  recovery  doubtful,  one 
being  brain  fever  induced  by  the  blow  he 
suffered  in  Japan  several  years  ago. 
Meanwhile  the  administration  of  the 
Government  is  seriously  affected,  as  a 
large  class  of  details  are  by  Russian  law 
dependent  upon  personal  action  by  the 
Czar.  There  is  naturally  some  discus- 
sion as  to  what  would  be  done  in  case  of 
the  Czar's  death,  and  the  general  view 
appears  to  be  that  the  Grand  Duke  Mi- 
chael would  assume  the  regency  until  the 
office  could  be  definitely  and  regularly 
filled.  The  condition  of  the  Czar  has  un- 
questionably had  an  effect  on  the  negotia- 
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tions  in  regard  to  China.  His  personal 
opinions  have  always  been  so  dominant 
in  Russian  policy  that  in  such  a  matter  it 
would  be  difficult  for  his  Ministers  to  act 
without  his  direction,  even  tho  the  gen- 
eral policy  be  manifest.  Any  fatal  result 
of  the  sickness  would  be  greatly  deplored 
throughout  Europe  and  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  uncertainty  as  to  his 
successor. 

jt 

Hitherto  the  ordinary 
Spanish  America     term  used  to  describe 

the  different  States  of 
South  and  Central  America  has  been 
Latin  America.  There  are,  however, 
some  indications  that  at  the  very  time 
when  Spain  has  to  all  appearances  com- 
pletely lost  her  foreign  hold  she  is  gain- 
ing a  position,  if  not  of  rule,  at  least  of 
leadership  of  considerable  importance. 
This  has  been  most  notably  brought  out 
in  a  congress  known  as  the  Hispano- 
American  Congress  recently  held  in  the 
city  of  Madrid.  It  was  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives from  the  different  States,  in- 
cluding Argentina,  Chile,  Guatemala, 
Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Paraguay,  Uru- 
guay, Peru  and  Venezuela,  Brazil  alone 
of  the  important  countries  apparently 
not  being  represented.  The  official  pro- 
gram was  quite  unambitious  and  busi- 
nesslike, including  solely  questions  of  in- 
tercommunication, finance  and  trade,  and 
the  general  character  of  the  discussions 
was  not  unlike  that  of  similar  gatherings 
of  all  the  varied  Chambers  of  Commerce. 
It  was,  perhaps,  due  to  this  that  there 
was  comparatively  little  attention  paid  to 
it  in  the  American  press.  From  the  for- 
eign papers,  however,  it  appears  that  un- 
derlying all  the  discussion  two  thoughts 
were  very  evident.  One  was  a  distrust 
of  the  United  States,  the  other  a  looking 
toward  Spain  as  the  only  available  uni- 
fying power  against  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  absorbing  character  of  Ameri- 
can policy.  The  Spanish  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  in  his  address  pointed 
out  that  Spain  has  had  "  to  struggle  with 
a  very  powerful  opponent  in  the  unceas- 
ing activity  of  the  United  States  in  its  ef- 
forts' to  obtain  control  of  the  whole  trade 
of  the  American  continent,"  and  he  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  one  result  of  the 
deliberations  would  be  the  establishment 
of  closer  and  more  advantageous  rela- 
tions between  the  Spanish  people  and 


South  America.  This  is  in  entire  ac- 
cord with  the  general  impression,  which 
has  been  deepening  for  some  time,  that 
the  States  south  of  us  are  fearful  of  los- 
ing their  independent  position  and  be- 
ing absorbed  by  the  power  to  the  north  of 
them,  upon  which  they  look  as,  if  not  hos- 
tile, at  least  unsympathetic  with  their  own 
ideals  and  methods.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  even  when  the  United  States 
took  up  the  claim  of  Venezuela  and  car- 
ried it  through  to  success  Venezuela 
seemed  to  have  little,  if  any,  gratitude  for 
the  favor,  or  interest  in  her  ally.  In  the 
various  questions  that  have  come  up 
other  Powers  have  been  repeatedly  re- 
ferred to.  Colombia  and  Costa  Rica 
have  submitted  their  differences  to  Presi- 
dent Loubet ;  Argentina  and  Chile  theirs 
to  England ;  Brazil  and  French  and  Eng- 
lish Guiana  theirs  to  Switzerland.  Fur- 
thermore there  is  manifest  on  every  hand 
a  popular  interest  in  Spain  which  is  sig- 
nificant. The  Spanish  Minister  to  Argen- 
tina, who  is  accredited  also  to  Paraguay, 
on  arriving  at  Asuncion,  was  greeted 
with  an  outburst  of  popular  rejoicing. 
Fetes,  parties,  receptions  were  held  on 
every  hand.  This  will  doubtless  come  as  a 
somewhat  disagreeable  surprise  to  many, 
who  have  looked  forward  to  a  great 
American  federation  in  the  general  di- 
rection if  not  along  the  specific  lines  of 
Mr.  Blaine's  famous  conception,  but  it 
appears  to  be  a  fact. 
J* 

_.,..,        The  evangelistic  activity 
Revival  in  the         r     .,        ,5V       u   •     » 
G     fc  Ch      h  Eusebeia,      or 

Piety,  Brotherhood,  an 
association  chiefly  of  laymen  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  more  vital  type  of  Chris- 
tian life  in  the  Orthodox  Church,  has  in 
recent  months  become  one  of  the  fixed 
facts  in  the  religious  world  of  the  East. 
In  kind  and  character  it  is  historically 
akin  to  the  Ouietistic  agitation  in  France, 
Pietism  in  Germany,  Methodism  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  Hauge  or  Lusare  move- 
ments in  the  Scandinavian  north.  Its 
chief  purpose  is  to  develop  within  the 
Orthodox  Church  of  the  East,  but  not  in 
any  way  in  antagonism  to  its  leaders  or 
organization,  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the 
essentials  of  Christian  creed  and  deed. 
The  Brotherhood  originated  in  Smyrna 
in  1893,  and  this  city  and  surrounding 
territory  are  still  its  headquarters.  Its 
founders  were  Christian  laymen  belong- 
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ing  to  the  lower  classes  of  society,  mostly 
workingmen.  It  aims  to  labor  largely 
among  the  neglected  and  neglectful.  At 
present  the  membership  is  over  seven 
hundred.  It  employs  in  Smyrna  alone 
three  regular  evangelists,  but  the  other 
members,  too,  preach  and  teach  wherever 
opportunity  offers.  Much  good  work  is 
done  in  connection  with  the  so-called 
"  Catechism  "  schools,  which  were  estab- 
lished originally  to  teach  the  children  the 
fundamentals  of  faith,  but  have  proved 
to  be  so  attractive  that  old  and  young, 
men  and  women,  crowd  to  the  schools  to 
be  instructed.  The  Brotherhood  work- 
ers confine  themselves  to  a  proclamation 
of  the  leading  truths  of  Christian  doc- 
trine and  life,  and  aim  at  a  simplicity 
that  enables  all  to  understand  the  mes- 
sage. It  is  noteworthy  that  the  work  of 
the  Brotherhood  has  so  far  enlisted  the 
sympathy  and  co-operation  of  the  church 
authorities,  opposition  having  been  shown 
only  in  exceptional  cases.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Smyrna,  the  Bishop  of  Chari- 
opolis,  and  even  the  venerable  Patriarch 
of  Alexandria  have  declared  their  ap- 
proval and  given  financial  aid.  In  Con- 
stantinople, too,  which  next  to  Smyrna 
has  become  a  center  of  this  movement, 
the  enthusiastic  support  of  leading 
churchmen  was  secured,  altho  here,  too, 
some  opposition  has  been  encountered. 
Its  chief  friend  here  has  been  the  influ- 
ential Bishop  of  Pera.  This  happy  har- 
mony between  the  Church  leaders  and  the 
laymen  who  do  the  work  of  the  Brother- 
hood is  largely  the  result  of  wise  moder- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  latter  and  a  will- 
ingness to  listen  to  the  instructions  of  the 
ecclesiastical  superiors.  The  present  head 
of  the  "Eusebeia"  is  Mr.  Gregory  Vaphi- 
ades,  who  has  himself  become  a  lay 
preacher.  In  Constantinople  the  clergy 
themselves  took  the  leadership  in  hand, 
the  manager  being  the  well-known  priest, 
Constantine  Callinicos.  The  agitation  is 
warmly  indorsed  by  a  number  of  reli- 
gious and  semi-religious  papers  in  the 
Greek  Church,  and  frequently  the  hope 
is  expressed  that  everywhere  the  clergy 
may  take  the  movement  in  hand.  That 
this  evangelistic  agitation  is  not  a  spas- 
modic ebullition  of  momentary  feeling, 
but  only  one  expression  of  a  deeper  re- 
ligious life  that  is  beginning  to  develop 
in  the  stagnant  formalism  of  the  East,  is 
evident  from  the  reports  of  Western  stu- 


dents and  travelers.  Possibly  the  histor- 
ical Ex  orient e  lux  will  yet  be  trans- 
formed into  an  in  Orientcm  lux. 

* 

_      ,.     .  __  President  Kruger  ar- 

President  Kruger     rived      ^      Marseilles 

in  France  November     22nd.      A 

gale  had  delayed  him  somewhat,  but  it  had 
its  advantage,  for  the  actual  landing  was 
in  bright,  beautiful  weather  and  the  re- 
ception was  a  great  ovation,  as  the  va- 
rious Franco-Boer  committees,  delega- 
tions and  processions  with  flags  and  ban- 
ners lined  the  streets  and  the  quays.  The 
President  was  at  his  best  in  appearance. 
His  health  had  been  improved  by  the  voy- 
age, and  his  general  sturdy,  rugged  bear- 
ing seems  to  have  most  favorably  im- 
pressed those  who  saw  him.  At  least 
100,000  persons  were  gathered  as  he 
landed,  and,  after  listening  to  the  French 
speeches  of  welcome,  he  expressed  his 
gratitude  for  the  cordial  reception,  af- 
firmed his  constant  determination  to  seek 
for  arbitration,  and  then  made  the  follow- 
ing statement,  which  gave  the  keynote  to 
all  the  addresses  on  the  way  to  Paris  and 
in  the  capital : 

"  The  war  waged  on  us  in  the  two  republics 
reached  the  last  limits  of  barbarism.  During 
my  life  I  have  had  to  fight  many  times  the 
savages  of  the  tribes  of  Africa,  but  the  bar- 
barians we  have  to  fight  now  are  worse  than 
the  others.  They  even  urge  the  Kaffirs  against 
us.  They  burn  the  farms  we  worked  so  hard 
to  construct,  and  they  drive  out  our  women 
and  children  whose  husbands  or  brothers  they 
have  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  leaving  them 
unprotected  and  roofless,  and  often  without 
bread  to  eat.  But,  whatever  they  may  do,  we 
will  never  surrender.  We  will  fight  to  the 
end.  Our  great,  imperishable  confidence  re- 
poses in  the  Eternal,  in  our  God !  We  know 
our  cause  is  just,  and  if  the  justice  of  men  is 
wanting  to  us,  He,  the  Eternal,  who  is  Master 
of  all  peoples  and  to  whom  belongs  the  future, 
will  never  abandon  us. 

"  I  assure  you  that  if  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  must  lose  their  independ- 
ence it  will  be  because  all  the  Boer  people  have 
been  destroyed,  with  their  women  and  chil- 
dren." 

The  journey  from  Marseilles  was  a  con- 
tinued ovation,  the  reception  everywhere 
being  most  cordial.  There  was  an  evi- 
dent effort  on  the  part  of  some  to  turn  it 
into  an  attack  upon  England,  and  there 
were  a  few  unpleasant  incidents.  They, 
however,  amounted  to  very  little,  and  it 
was  clear  that  the  mass  of  the  people 
cared  chiefly  to  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  man  himself ;  politics,  whether  na- 
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tional  or  international,  entering  very  lit- 
tle into  their  thought.  The  arrival  at 
Paris  was  as  notable  as  any  scene  in  the 
journey,  and  the  whole  populace  seemed 
to  have  taken  the  Boer  leader  as  a  na- 
tional hero.  In  the  capital  the  anti-Eng- 
lish element  was  more  manifest  than  it 
had  been  elsewhere,  but  the  Government 
managed  to  hold  its  earlier  manifesta- 
tions in  check,  and  it  was  expected  would 
find  no  difficulty  in  continuing  to  do  so. 
The  English  papers  look  on,  for  the  most 
part,  with  unconcern,  altho  there  are 
some  which  criticise  pretty  sharply  any 
recognition  of  Oom  Paul  as  really  a 
president.  So  there  are  protests  against 
the  action  of  the  Queen  of  Holland  in 
sending  a  dispatch  to  him  as  President  of 
the  South  African  Republic.  To  this  the 
answer  is  made  that  there  has  been  as  yet 
no  official  notification  by  the  English 
Government  to  the  other  Governments  of 
the  annexation,  and  until  that  is  done 
other  Governments  are  perfectly  justified 
in  giving  him  the  title  which  he  claims. 

At  last  it  appears  that  the 
different  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives in  Peking 
have  agreed  upon  the  terms  of  the  pre- 
liminary treaty.  Just  what  they  are  has 
not  yet  been  announced,  tho  there  seems 
little  doubt  but  that  they  are  essentially 
those  contained  in  the  French  note  to  the 
Powers — namely,  punishment  for  the 
guilty,  indemnity  to  Governments  and  in- 
dividuals, retention  of  strong  legation 
guards  and  the  occupation  of  certain 
places  between  Peking  and  Taku.  These 
terms  require  the  indorsement  of  the 
home  Governments  before  they  can  be  ac- 
cepted, but  there  seems  to  be  lttile  doubt 
in  regard  to  them.  In  the  carrying  out 
of  such  points  as  the  indemnity  and  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  it  is  very  possi- 
ble that  serious  differences  may  develop. 
Japan,  the  United  States,  Russia  and 
France  favor  a  milder  punishment  than 
the  execution  of  the  princes ;  while  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary  and  Italy,  and 
also  Great  Britain,  deem  anything  less 
than  the  death  penalty  useless.  The  po- 
sition of  the  United  States  has  been  from 
the  beginning  and  is  that  it  is  poor  pol- 
icy to  demand  what  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  secure.     It  is  pointed  out  that 
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with  the  Court  in  its  present  condition 
any  such  general  execution  of  prominent 
men  by  the  Chinese  Government  could 
not  be  expected,  and  for  the  foreign  Gov- 
ernments to  undertake  it  would  simply 
mean  the  occupation  of  the  Empire  and 
almost  inevitably  its  partition.  The  dif- 
ficulty from  the  standpoint  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  manifest  in  a  let- 
ter reported  to  have  been  sent  by  a  Cab- 
inet Minister  to  Sir  Robert  Hart,  saying 
that  the  Emperor  would  be  glad  to  re- 
turn to  Peking  but  would  "  lose  his  face  " 
by  returning  there  as  long  as  foreign 
troops  occupy  the  city.  It  is  this  extreme 
difficulty  of  drawing  the  line  between  ab- 
solute foreign  occupation  and  foreign 
compulsion  of  the  Chinese  Government 
to  carry  out  its  demands  that  occasion  to 
a  considerable  degree  the  difficulty  in  the 
negotiations.  In  view  of  this  difficulty 
during  the  past  week  Secretary  of  State 
Hay  addressed  a  note  to  the  Powers  set- 
ting forth  tersely  and  afresh  the  object  of 
the  United  States  Government  as  to 
China  and  urging  united  action.  It  is  in- 
timated that  several  favorable  responses 
to  this  have  already  been  received.  The 
English  papers,  especially  The  Times, 
are  rather  bitter  in  their  criticism  of  the 
American  position,  but  evidently  from 
some  misapprehension  as  to  its  real  pur- 
pose. This  Government  evidently  does 
not  propose  to  withdraw  in  any  sense 
from  the  concert  of  the  Powers  even  if  it 
cannot  secure  every  point  that  it  consid- 
ers valuable.  In  China  itself  the  situa- 
tion does  not  seem  to  have  materially 
changed.  A  secret  edict  is  reported  to 
have  been  issued  from  the  Government 
at  Singan  fu  to  the  provincial  viceroys 
and  governors  ordering  them  to  cease  the 
manufacture  of  modern  arms  and  revert 
to  the  old  type  of  weapons,  because  mod- 
ern arms  "  have  proved  utterly  useless 
against  the  foreigners."  There  have  been 
some  excursions  of  foreign  troops,  one 
of  a  party  of  American  cavalry  to  dis- 
perse a  band  of  bandits  in  a  village  six- 
teen miles  from  Peking;  others  by  Ger- 
mans elsewhere,  but  none  of  any  partic- 
ular importance.  With  regard  to  Peking 
itself  the  statement  is  made  that  the  for- 
eign envoys  have  called  for  an  extension 
of  the  legation  area,  probably  with  a  view 
to  better  accommodations  and  possibly 
defense  in  case  of  future  emergency. 
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By  Hon.  Charles  Denby, 

Recently  United  States  Minister  to  China. 


NOW  that  the  election  is  over  and  we 
may  discuss  as  Americans  what 
our  foreign  policy  has  been  and 
what  it  ought  to  be  without  being 
charged  with  political  motives,  it  may 
openly  be  said  that  the  policy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration in  its  conduct  of  Chinese 
affairs  deserves  the  highest  commenda- 
tion. Before  the  recent  troubles  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  took  the  initiative  in  de- 
manding of  Russia,  England,  Germany 
and  France  the  "  open  door "  for  our 
commerce.  These  countries  agreed  that 
our  goods  should  have  free  access  to  the 
leased  territory,  and  should  pay  no  higher 
duties  than  they  now  pay.  If  we  remem- 
ber that  our  sheetings  find  their  greatest 
market  in  Manchuria,  over  which  Russia 
claims  a  "  sphere  of  influence,"  we  will 
recognize  the  importance  of  this  agree- 
ment. We  sell  more  sheetings  than  other 
nations  in  the  north  of  China  because 
our  products  are  heavier  than  those  of 
European  manufacture,  and  the  northern 
climate  is  cold  and  demands  heavy  goods. 
In  the  south  England  beats  us  because 
she  manufactures  light  goods  suited  to 
the  warm  climate.  Carefulness,  pru- 
dence and  firmness  have  dominated  the 
action  of  the  Administration  since  the  re- 
cent troubles  supervened. 

It  was  easy  to  go  astray  in  the  chaos 
which  overtook  China.  It  is  easy  to  go 
astray  now.  It  was  easy  to  cry  out  for 
vengeance  on  a  treacherous  nation  which 
had  violated  the  law  of  nations  in  its  most 
sensitive  point  by  murdering  one  Minis- 
ter and  the  Chancellor  of  one  Legation, 
and  by  beleaguering  the  representatives 
of  all  other  nations  in  a  cordon  of  fire  and 
sword.  Had  these  things  been  done  by  a 
Western  Power  the  world  would  never 
cease  to  ring  with  denunciations  of  their 
unpardonable  criminality.  The  existing 
condition  of  China,  the  divided  and  dis- 
rupted state  of  its  Government,  the  sud- 
den uprising  of  a  fanatical  society — the 
Boxers — the  wrongdoing  of  four  princi- 
pal nations  in  seizing  Chinese  territory, 
threw  over  the  situation  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  how  far  the  Imperial  Govern- 


ment could  be  legitimately  chafged  with 
direct  responsibility  for  the  lawlessness 
and  crime  which  arose  like  an  exhalation 
from  the  soil. 

It  is  not  much  doubted  now  that  the 
Government  of  China  paltered  in  a  double 
sense  with  the  foreigners.  Whether  it 
made  deliberate  war  on  the  foreigners  or 
not,  it  connived  at  it.  It  did  not  marshal 
troops  at  Peking  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
protect  them.  It  certainly  allowed  its  sol- 
diers to  join  the  Boxers.  The  forty  guns 
which  played  on  Tientsin  at  one  time  were 
beyond  doubt  Imperial  guns,  and  the  30,- 
000  troops  which  besieged  the  foreign' 
concession  were  largely  regular  soldiers.. 
These  troops  were  in  a  great  measure- 
composed  of  men  who  had  escaped  from 
the  bombardment  of  the  Taku  forts.  The 
world  has  seemingly  acquiesced  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  admirals  who  ordered  that 
these  forts  should  be  captured — but  the 
American  admiral  who  refused  to  join 
in  this  enterprise  has  received  the  great- 
est meed  of  praise  for  judgment  and  pru- 
dence. The  taking  of  these  forts  seemed 
for  a  time  to  convert  an  insurrection  into 
a  war  against  the  world,  but  the  gallantry 
of  the  foreign  troops  turned  the  tide,  and 
the  Imperial  Government  commenced  to 
endeavor  to  lift  responsibility  from  its 
shoulders  and  to  lay  it  on  the  Boxers. 

There  was  a  great  temptation  to  declare 
war  against  China.  It  is  seen  now  that 
this  would  have  been  bad  policy.  War 
would  have  set  aside  and  annulled  the 
treaties,  and  left  us  to  do  over  again  the 
work  of  a  century.  It  might,  also,  in  the 
final  settlement  made  necessary,  have 
raised  in  a  more  formidable  aspect  the 
question  of  partition.  The  Administra- 
tion wisely  and  heroically  met  the  issue 
by  ordering  ten  thousand  troops  to  China 
to  rescue  our  beleaguered  Minister  and 
his  companions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  President  had 
in  his  mind  the  question  as  to  whether 
he  would  make  votes  for  himself  or  not 
by  this  brave  action.  However  this  may 
be.it  was  received  almost  universally  with 
the  utmost  enthusiasm.     The  heroism  of 
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our  troops,  their  splendid  success,  their 
honorable  bearing,  covered  them  and  the 
Administration  as  well  with  glory.  The 
stars  in  their  courses  seemed  to  fight  for 
us.  Holding  the  Philippines,  we  could 
land  our  soldiers  in  Taku  sooner  than 
any  other  nation,  and  we  did  so.  General 
Chaffee  was  ready  to  move  and  did  move 
a  month  before  the  time  appointed  by 
other  nations.  The  whole  expedition  was 
splendidly  planned  and  splendidly  exe- 
cuted. Among  the  representatives  of  the 
six  nations  gathered  at  Tientsin  our  own 
were  the  equals  of  any  in  courage  and  en- 
durance, and,  unhappily,  in  losses. 

It  was  wise,  too,  that  our  Government 
did  not  indorse  the  German  plan  of  in- 
flicting at  the  beginning  capital  punish- 
ment on  a  number  of  leading  men  who 
were  accused  of  assisting  the  Boxers.  A 
halt  was  called,  and  while  it  was  not  de- 
termined that  the  accused  should  go  with- 
out trial  and  condemnation  if  proven 
guilty,  it  was  insisted  that  this  line  of 
conduct  should  be  a  part  of  and  subsid- 
iary to  a  general  settlement  of  pending 
differences. 

Our  Government  has  ordered  the  main 
body  of  its  troops  away  from  China.  As 
China  denies  that  she  is  at  war  with  us, 
and  we  are  not  making  war  on  her  but 
only  on  the  Boxers,  it  was  wise  to  make 
this  fact  apparent  by  removing  our  troops 
— except  a  Legation  guard. 

Above  and  beyond  these  matters  of  de- 
tail the  Administration  has  stood  as  an 
open,  avowed,  pronounced  antagonist  to 
the  partition  of  China.  It  will  preserve, 
if  it  can,  the  autonomy  of  the  Empire. 
For  all  our  interests,  missionary  as  well 
as  commercial,  the  Empire  must  not  be 
dismembered.  For  us  the  greatest  mar- 
ket in  the  world  will  be  found  in  China. 
Already  our  trade  with  that  Empire,  in- 
cluding Hongkong,  is  of  the  value  of 
$40,000,000  a  year. 

Under  present  economic  systems  we 
cannot  isolate  ourselves.  The  Pacific  is 
fast  becoming  our  Mediterranean.  Eight 
hundred  millions  of  people  on  its  shores 
are  to  be  fed,  clothed  and  civilized.  The 
recent  election  returns  show  that  the 
great  West  is  alive  to  these  conditions. 
The  avowed  exponent  of  our  Eastern  pol- 
icy carried  nearly  every  Western  State, 
and  the  most  important — California — 
by  40.000  majority. 

Let  us  preserve  China's  integrity.    Let 


us  put  an  end  to  partition  and  conquest 
No  man  can  read  of  some  of  the  doings 
of  the  allied  troops  without  sorrow.  I 
agree  that  the  death  penalty  shall  be  in- 
flicted on  certain  notorious  criminals,  but 
I  object  most  emphatically  to  the  dese- 
cration of  the  Imperial  Ming  and  other 
tombs. 

Are  we  ghouls  to  war  on  the  dead  and 
rifle  and  destroy  human  graves? 

It  is  stated  that  the  temple  in  which 
Williams  wrote  his  Chinese  dictionary 
and  in  which  the  Legation,  from  Burlin- 
game  to  Conger,  has  been  housed  in  the 
summer,  was  destroyed  because  the 
Boxers  had  it  for  a  rendezvous.  Other 
outrages  have  been  committed  which  de- 
cency will  not  allow  to  be  described  here. 

The  Boxers  are  not  the  people  of  China 
any  more  than  howling  mobs  here  repre- 
sent our  people.  Behind  them  are  vast 
masses  of  peaceable  and  defenceless  men 
and  women,  who  ought  not  to  be  driven 
to  desperation.  Let  us  not  emulate  the 
Boxers  in  savagery.  Even  after  the  Com- 
mune in  Paris  a  nation  was  not  massa- 
cred, but  only  those  who  took  up  arms 
against  the  Republic. 

While  matters  of  detail  for  a  settlement 
of  Chinese  affairs  cannot  be  enumerated, 
or  need  not  be,  there  are  some  funda- 
mental propositions  on  which  all  the 
world  may  agree.     These  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  ringing  declaration  by  the  Powers  that 
there  shall  be  no  partition  of  China. 

2.  Absolute  protection  for  foreigners — in- 
cluding missionaries — all  over  China. 

3.  Punishment  by  the  Chinese  Government 
of  the  leaders  of  the  attacks  on  the  Foreign 
Legations  and  other  foreigners. 

4.  Indemnity  for  losses  incurred. 

5.  The  restoration  of  the  Emperor  to  power, 
and  the  seclusion  of  the  Empress  Dowager. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Tsungli 
Yamen  and  a  change  in  the  tariff  should 
also  be  considered. 

In  China,  as  elsewhere  in  the  East, 
great  responsibilities  have  come  to  us,  as 
it  would  seem,  more  by  inexorable  logic 
than  by  our  own  predetermination.  We 
could  not,  if  we  would,  without  national 
dishonor  avoid  the  performance  of  the 
duties  that  we  have  assumed.  We  have 
become,  as  recent  events  have  demon- 
strated, the  most  influential  nation  in  the 
world.  Fortunately  a  patriotic  people 
stands  behind  a  wise  and  brave  Execu- 
tive. He,  and  we,  must  share  the  bur- 
dens which  come  to  national  greatness. 
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The  land  is  full  to-day  of  expansionists — 
commercial  expansionists,  territorial  ex- 
pansionists, and  religious  expansionists. 
All  of  us,  without  distinction  of  party, 
want  to  see  our  country  more  and  more 
prosperous.  We  want  to  hear  the  music 
of  innumerable  looms,  and  the  symphony 


of  countless  revolving  wheels   of  com- 
merce. 

I  have  faith  in  this  great  calm  patriotic 
people.  I  believe  that  they  will  meet 
every  obligation  with  justice  and  honor, 
and  that  their  flag  the  world  over  will 
wave  over  free  men ! 

EvANSVILLE,    IND. 


The  Sadness  of  Science. 

By   David   Starr  Jordan, 

President  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 


THE  sadness  of  science  is  deeper  and 
more  worthy  of  respect  than  the 
pessimism  of  inefficient  adoles- 
cence. The  effort  "  to  see  things  as  they 
really  are,"  to  get  out  of  all  make  believe 
and  to  secure  that  "  absolute  veracity  of 
thought  "  without  which  sound  action  is 
impossible  does  not  always  lead  to  hope- 
fulness. 

There  is  much  to  discourage  in  human 
history,  in  the  facts  of  human  life.  The 
common  man,  after  all  the  ages,  is  still 
very  common.  He  is  ignorant,  reckless, 
unjust,  selfish,  easily  misled.  All  public 
affairs  bear  the  stamp  of  his  weakness. 
Especially  is  this  shown  in  the  prevalence 
of  war.  The  boasted  progress  of  civili- 
zation is  dissolved  in  the  barbarism  of 
war.  Whether  glory  or  conquest  or  com- 
mercial greed  be  war's  purpose,  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  war  is  death.  Its  essen- 
tial feature  is  the  slaughter  of  the  young, 
the  brave,  the  ambitious,  the  hopeful, 
leaving  the  weak,  the  sickly,  the  discour- 
aged to  perpetuate  the  race.  Thus  all 
militant  nations  become  decadent  ones. 
Thus  the  glory  of  Rome,  her  conquests 
and  her  splendor  of  achievement,  left  the 
Romans  at  home  a  nation  of  cowards, 
and  such  they  are  to  this  day.  For  those 
who  survive  are  not  the  sons  of  the 
heroes,  but  of  those  whom  the  needs  of 
two  thousand  years  of  warfare  could  not 
use. 

That  there  seems  no  way  out  of  this 
is  the  cause  of  the  boundless  despair  of 
the  thinking  men  of  Continental  Europe. 
Says  Dr.  Ross : 

"  Progress  seems  to  have  ended  in  aimless 
discontent.  The  forces  of  darkness  are  still 
strong,  and  it  seems  sometimes  as  if  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  would  swallow  up  everything  won  by 


modern  struggles.  Many  alarms  prove  false, 
but  it  is  the  steady  strain  that  tells  on  the 
mood.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  how  men  fear  to 
face  the  future.  No  one  has  the  heart  to  probe 
the  next  decade.  The  outlook  is  bounded  by 
next  Sunday  in  the  park  or  theater.  The  peo- 
ple throw  themselves  into  the  pleasures  of  the 
moment  with  the  desperation  of  doomed  men 
who  hear  the  ring  of  the  hammer  on  the  scaf- 
fold." 

A  chance  shot  may  bring  down  the 
tremendous  machinery  of  war,  and  in  the 
streets  of  any  city  may  be  enacted  the 
scenes  of  Paris  and  Sedan.  When  we 
look  at  human  nature  in  detail  we  find 
more  of  the  animal  than  of  angel  and  the 
"  veracity  of  thought  and  action,"  which 
is  the  choicest  gift  of  science  is  lost  in  the 
happy-go-lucky  movement  of  the  human 
mob.  "  To  see  things  as  they  really 
are,"  is  the  purpose  of  the  philosophy 
of  pessimism  in  the  hands  of  its  worthiest 
exponents.  But  to  know  what  is,  and 
that  alone,  even  were  such  knowledge 
possible,  is  not  to  know  the  truth.  The 
higher  wisdom  seeks  for  the  forces  at 
work  to  produce  that  which  now  is.  The 
present  time  is  the  meeting  time  of 
forces ;  the  present  fact  their  temporary 
product.  To  the  philosophy  of  evolu- 
tion, "  every  meanest  day  is  the  conflux 
of  two  eternities."  Each  meanest  fact 
is  the  product  of  the  world-forces  that  lie 
behind  it.  Each  meanest  man  the  re- 
sultant of  the  vast  powers  alive  in  human 
nature,  struggling  since  life  began.  And 
these  forces  omnipotent  and  eternal  will 
never  cease  their  work. 

To  the  philosophy  of  pessimism  the 
child  is  a  mere  human  larva,  weak,  per- 
verse, disagreeable,  the  heir  of  mortality, 
with  "all  manner  of  defects  of  doubt 
and   taints  of  blood,"   gathered   in  the 
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long  experience  of  its  wretched  parentage. 
In  the  more  hopeful  view  of  evolution 
the  child  exists  for  its  possibilities.  The 
huge  forces  within  have  thrown  it  to  the 
surface  of  time.  They  will  push  it  on- 
ward to  development,  which  may  be  not 
much  in  the  individual  case,  but  beyond 
it  all  lie  the  possibilities  of  its  race.  In- 
herent in  it  is  the  power  to  rise,  to  form 
its  own  environment,  to  stand  at  last  su- 
perior to  the  blind  forces  by  which  the 
human  will  was  made.  With  this 
thought  is  sure  to  come  in  some  degree 
the  certainty  that  the  heart  of  the  uni- 
verse is  sound,  that  tho  there  be  so 
many  of  us  in  the  world  each  must  have 
his  place,  and  each  at  last  "  be  somehow 
needful  to  infinity."  We  can  see  that 
each  least  creature  has  its  need  for  being. 
The  present  justifies  the  past.  It  is  the 
transcendent  future  which  renders  the 
commonplace  present  possible.     The 

"  dragons  of  the  prime, 
That   tare   each   other   in   the   slime," 

lived  and  fought  that  we  their  descend- 
ants may  realize  ourselves  in  "  lives 
made  beautiful  and  sweet,"  through  all 
unlikeness  to  dragons.  It  was  necessary 
that  every  foot  of  soil  in  Europe  should 
be  crimsoned  by  blood  wantonly  shed  to 
bring  the  peace  and  tolerance  of  the  civil- 
ization of  Europe  to-day.  It  always 
"  needs  that  offense  must  come,"  to  bring 
about  the  better  condition  in  which  this 
particular  offense  at  least  shall  be  done 
away.  For  the  evolution  of  life  is  not  in 
straight  lines  from  lower  to  higher 
things,  but  runs  rather  in  wavering 
spirals.  It  is  the  resultant  of  stress  and 
storm.  The  evil  and  failure  which 
darken  the  present  are  necessary  to  the 
illumination  of  the  future.  Time  is 
long.  "  God  tosses  back  to  man  his  fail- 
ures "  one  by  one,  and  gives  us  time  and 
strength  to  try  again. 

According  to  Schopenhauer  we  move 
across  the  stage  of  life  stung  by  appetite 
and  goaded  by  desire,  pain  unceasing,  the 
sole  respite  the  instant  in  which  desire  is 
lost  in  satisfaction.  To  do  away  with 
desire  is  to  destroy  pain,  but  it  also  de- 
stroys existence.  Desire  is  lost  where 
"  the  mouth  is  stopped  with  dust,"  and 
with  death  only  comes  relief  from  pain. 

Thus  the  pessimist  tells  us  that  "  the 
only  reality  in  life  is  pain."  But  surely 
this  js  not  the  rea}  truth,     He  who  knows 


no  reality  save  appetite  has  never  known 
life  at  all.  The  realities  in  life  are  love 
and  action,  not  the  desire  but  the  exer- 
cise of  our  appointed  functions. 

Action  follows  sensation.  The  more 
we  have  to  do  the  more  accurate  must 
be  our  sensations,  the  greater  hold  the 
environment  has  on  us.  Broader  ac- 
tivities demand  better  knowledge  of  our 
surroundings.  Greater  sensitiveness  to 
external  things  means  greater  capacity 
for  pain,  hence  greater  suffering  when 
the  natural  channels  of  effort  are  closed. 
Hence  arises  the  hope  for  nothingness  in 
which  many  sensitive  souls  have  in- 
dulged. With  no  surroundings  at  all  or 
with  environment  that  never  varies  there 
could  be  no  sense,  perception.  To  see 
nothing,  to  feel  nothing  there  could  be 
no  demand  for  action.  With  no  failure 
of  action  there  could  be  no  weariness. 
From  the  varied  environment  of  earth- 
ly life  spring  through  adaptation  the 
varied  sensibilities,  susceptibilities,  joy 
and  pain  as  well  as  the  rest.  The  greater 
the  sensitiveness  the  greater  the  capacity 
for  suffering.  Hence  the  "  quenching  of 
desire,"  "  the  turning  toward  Nirvana," 
the  desire  to  escape  the  hideous  bustle  of 
a  world  in  which  we  are  able  to  take  no 
part  is  a  natural  impulse  with  the  soul 
which  feels,  but  which  cannot  or  will  not 
act. 

"  Can  it  be,  O,  Christ    in  Heaven, 
That  the  highest  suffer  most, 
That  the  strongest  wander  farthest 
And  most  hopelessly  are  lost?  *    -3 


"  That  the  mark  of  rank  in  Nature 
Is  capacity  for  pain, 
And  the  anguish  of  the  singer 

Marks  the  sweetness  of  the  strain?  " 

That  this  must  be  so  rests  in  the  very 
nature  of  things.  The  most  perfect  in- 
strument is  the  most  easily  thrown  out  of 
adjustment.  The  most  highly  developed 
organism  is  the  most  exactly  fitted  to  its 
functions,  the  one  most  deeply  injured 
when  these  functions  are  altered  or  sup- 
pressed. 

Man's  sensations  and  power  to  act 
must  go  together.  Man  can  know  noth- 
ing that  he  cannot  somehow  weave  into 
action.  If  he  fails  to  do  this  in  one  form 
or  another,  it  is  through  limitations  he 
has  placed  on  himself.  Man  cannot  suf- 
fer because  he  has  "  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer,"  because  his  power  to  conquer 
Worlds  is  the  product  of  his  own  past 
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life  and  his  own  past  needs.  To  weave 
knowledge  into  action  is  the  antidote  for 
ennui.  To  plan,  to  hope,  to  do,  to  ac- 
complish the  full  measure  of  our  powers, 
whatever  they  may  be,  is  to  turn  away 
from  Nirvana  to  real  life.  A  useful  man, 
a  helpful  man,  an  active  man  in  any  sense, 
even  tho  his  activity  be  misdirected  or 
harmful,  is  always  a  hopeful  man. 

The  feeling-  that  "  the  only  reality  in 
life  is  pain,"  is  the  sign  not  of  a  philo- 
sophical acuteness  but  -  a  bodily  under- 
vitalization.  The  nervous  system  is  too 
feeble  for  the  body  it  has  to  move.  To 
act  is  to  make  the  environment  your 
servant.  Its  pressure  is  no  longer  pain 
but  joy.  The  concessions  which  life  has 
made  to  time  and  space  are  the  source  of 
life's  glory  and  power. 

The  function  of  the  nervous  system  is 
to  carry  from  the  environment  to  the 
brain  the  impressions  of  truth,  that  ac- 
tion may  be  true  and  safe.  Pain  and 
pleasure  are  both  incidental  to  sound  ac- 
tion. The  one  drives,  the  other  coaxes 
us  toward  the  path  of  wisdom.  If  pain 
is  in  excess  of  joy  in  our  experience,  it  is 
because  we  have  wandered  from  the  path 
of  normal  activity.  By  right  doing  we 
mean  that  action  that  makes  for  "  abun- 
dance of  life,"  and  abundance  of  life 
means  fullness  of  joy.     "  Tho  life  be  sad 


yet  there's  joy  in  the  living  it  "  was  the 
word  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  "  who  ever 
with  a  frolic  welcome  took  the  thunder 
and  the  sunshine." 

The  life  of  man  is  dynamic,  not  static. 
Not  a  state,  but  a  movement.  "  Not  en- 
joyment and  not  sorrow  "  is  its  end  or 
justification.  It  is  a  movement  of  forces, 
an  evolution  toward  greater  activities 
and  higher  adjustment,  the  growth  of  a 
stability  which  shall  be  ever  more  un- 
stable. This  onward  motion  is  recog- 
nized in  the  pessimistic  philosophy  of 
Von  Hartmann  as  a  movement  toward 
ever  greater  possibilities  of  pain.  With 
him  life  is  "  the  supreme  blunder  of  the 
blind  unconscious  force  "  which  created 
man  and  developed  him  as  the  prey  of 
ever  increasing  suffering. 

But  the  power  to  enjoy  has  grown  in 
like  degree,  and  both  joy  and  pain  are 
subordinated  to  the  power  to  act.  The 
human  will,  the  power  to  do,  is  the  real 
end  of  the  stress  and  struggle  of  the 
ages.  However  limited  its  individual  ac- 
tion, the  will  finds  its  place  among  the 
gigantic  factors  in  the  evolution  of  life. 
It  is  not  the  present,  but  the  ultimate, 
which  is  truth.  Not  the  unstable  and 
temporary  fact,  but  the  boundless  clash- 
ing forces  which  endlessly  throw  truths 
to  the  surface. 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


Britannia. 

By  Louise  M.   Dithridge. 

"  Longa  oblivio  Britannia  etiam  in  pace." — Tacitus. 

LOW-BROWED,  haughty  and  dark,  with  his  foot  on  the  shore  of  the  island, 
Stood  the  Roman  avenger  and  trampled  the  pride  of  his  foe. 
Sullenly  frowned  the  sky  and  thundered  the  foaming  ocean 

From  its  dashing  spray  on  the  rock  to  the  pearl-bright  caverns  below. 
Dark  'gainst  the  cloudy  sky  upreared  the  crests  of  the  forests, 

Pale  clung  the  mistletoe  mystic  on  the  swarthy  limbs  of  the  oak. — 
Paler  the  ashen  lips  laid  low  on  the  Druid  altar. — 

Dark  rose  the  mist  and  the  storm  like  the  blackness  of  battle  smoke. 
Stern  he  stood  and  proud,  the  Briton,  the  lord  of  the  island, 

Long  he  battled,  unblanched,  with  hate  in  his  deep,  dark  eye ; 
Mingled  the  Roman  purple  with  his  dreams  of  puissant  freedom, 

And  woke  from  exultant  slumbers  in  bravest  battle  to  die. 
Forget  for  awhile  your  hatred ;  forget  your  dreams  of  possession ; 

Turn  ye,  proud  Roman  eagles,  back  from  the  rocky  shore; 
For  the  conquered  conqueror  slumbers,  to  awake  to  a  prouder  glory 

When  the  march  of  your  vanquishing  armies  shall  threaten  the  world  no  more. 
Rest  on  your  well-earned  laurels,  O  vanquished  tribes  by  the  ocean ; 

Turn  to  your  home  foes,  Romans,  there  is  peace  on  the  starlit  sea, 
And  the  fiery  Briton  warrior  dreams  of  the  coming  Saxon, 

And  turns  in  a  trance  prophetic  to  the  centuries  yet  to  be. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Thanksgiving  Fifty  Years  Ago. 


By    E.    P.    Powell. 
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said  the  little  mother, 
"  is  the  cider  not  getting  low  in 
the  barrel  ? " 
"  Truly,"  said  our  father,  "  but  we 
must  see."  "  For  Thanksgiving  comes 
next  week  and  the  pies  must  be  made  at 
once."  Then  she  pressed  her  lips  tight- 
ly together  and  drew  her  finger  over 
them,  as  if  she  would  say,  Am  I  not  a  fa- 
mous cook  and  a  true  homekeeper?  In- 
deed !  little  mother,  but  you  are.  Then 
the  great  cat  rose  from  a  corner  of  the 
fireplace,  and  walking  to  the  little  mother 
rubbed  against  her,  and  purred ;  and  why 
should  she  have  done  this,  except  that  she 
smelled  the  meat  in  that  pie?  You  know 
that  a  true  pie  is  always  in  the  brain  be- 
fore it  is  in  the  dish.  To  be  sure,  and 
just  then  a  whole  dinner  was  in  the  brain 
of  that  little  mother.  It  was  the  critical 
hour.  The  fire  flashed,  and  flamed  and 
danced,  and  almost  cried  up  the  chimney : 
"  Yes,  indeed,  but  we  will  cook  it."  And 
then  our  father  leaned  back  his  head  and 
shut  his  eyes,  and  a  smile  crept  out  over 
his  cheek,  until  he  dropped  asleep.  And 
the  dog  lifted  his  head  and  looked  around 
at  us  all,  as  if  to  say :  "  Yes,  yes,  truly, 
truly,  but  what  is  in  the  air — there  is 
something  going  to  take  place."  And 
we  the  younger  ones  knew  better  than  to 
stick  our  fingers  into  a  pie  neither  yet 
baked   nor  quite  born. 

"  Mother,"  said  our  father,  "  shall  it 
be  hickory,  or  maple,  or  ash,  or  beech,  or 
oak  ?  " — for  he  was  thinking  of  the  oven 
by  the  side  of  the  fireplace ;  and  it  was 
already  the  day  before  the  great  day 
when  we  should  all  be  thankful.  You 
never  saw  a  brick  oven !  And  yet  you 
boast  of  the  wonderful  inventions  of  this 
age !  A  chimney  now  is  two  feet  square, 
with  a  hole  in  it  as  big  as  a  baseball,  or 
possibly  a  football.  But  then,  bless  my 
soul,  but  a  chimney  was  as  big  as  a  mod- 
ern kitchen  ;  and  we  sent  boys  up  and 
down  them  frequently  to  clean.  On  one 
side  of  the  fireplace  was  a  big  door,  and 
this  opened  into  a  vast  recess  for  a  fire, 
and  underneath  into  another  for  the 
ashes  and  half  burned  brands. 
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"  Let  it  be  beech,"  said  my  mother. 

"  But,"  said  my  father,  "  is  not  maple 
better  wood,  or  hickory,  or  oak?" 

"  Let  it  be  beech,"  said  the  little 
mother,  "  for  there  is  no  wood  that  smells 
so  sweetly ;  and  let  there  be  leaves  on  it 
and  small  branches." 

Then  they  lapsed  into  silence ;  only 
that  the  wood  in  the  great  fireplace  threw 
out  coal  with  a  great  snap,  as  if  it  would 
have  something  to  say  in  the  matter. 

Thanksgiving  day  came.  Again  and 
again  was  the  big  door  opened,  until  the 
huge  sticks  of  beech  were  turned  to  coal. 
At  last  the  little  mother  said,  "  Yes,  in- 
deed, now  it  is  time."  Then,  with  a  long 
flat  shovel,  she  drew  out  the  embers  and 
leveled  down  the  glowing  coals.  The 
whole  floor  of  the  oven  was  a  beautiful 
scarlet  that  throbbed  with  color.  The 
shovel  was  now  deftly  rested  on  the 
mouth  of  the  oven,  and  on  its  broad  blade 
was  placed  pan  after  pan  of  the  brain  in- 
ventions of  the  little  mother,  and  they 
were  slid  with  a  careful  shove  into  the 
heart  of  the  furnace.  There  were 
chicken  pies  and  there  were  home-grown 
ducks,  and  there  were  turkeys ;  and  a  lit- 
tle later  there  were  pies  of  other  sorts. 
But  last  of  all  came  the  glory  of  all,  a 
butternut  pudding.  We  young  ones 
stood  about  and  saw  all  this ;  and  we 
stood  now  on  one  leg  and  now  on  an- 
other, but  our  tongues  they  dared  not 
wag.  Was  not  this  the  day  of  the  gen- 
eral, the  little  mother?  And  did  she  not 
command  marvelously?  For  this  day 
we  had  pared,  and  peeled,  and  chopped, 
and  ground,  and  picked  feathers;  and 
we  had  cackled  incessantly;  but  to-day 
was  not  all  at  stake?  Here  was  art,  the 
highest,  the  purest  art ;  to  bring  all 
things  to  perfection  and  not  have  one  mis- 
take. Who  in  all  the  world  is  like  a  true 
homekeeper?  Who  has  art  like  hers, 
who  will  build  our  bodies,  yes,  and  cre- 
ate  on'-  characters,  from  corn  and  chick- 
ens and  pumpkins?  Ah,  the  little 
mother!  but  you  should  have  seen  her! 
How  she  moved  among  the  mysteries; 
and  how  she  ordered  the  elements. 
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There  were  no  railroads  then,  or  at 
least  they  were  far  away  and  few  in 
number.  There  was  no  noise  of  steam 
roaring  and  whistling  up  and  down  our 
valleys ;  and  we  did  not  rush  about  the 
world  as  if  there  were  no  such  thing  as 
space  at  all,  until  we  lost  all  power  to 
rest.  But  once  a  year  we  came  together, 
with  our  ox  teams  and  on  horseback ; 
and  we  came  as  families,  taking  our  time 
about  it ;  and  it  was  a  great  event.  All 
the  morning  we  had  gone  to  the  win- 
dows, looking  down  the  street  and  won- 
dering when  the  uncles  and  the  aunts 
would  get  there ;  for  they  were  to  come 
from  Chuckery,  and  from  Herkimer,  and 
from  Oriskany ;  and  we  would  give  our 
thanks  together  to  our  Common  Father ; 
and  besides  them,  there  were  the  two 
grandmothers,  who  lived  not  so  far  off. 
It  was  half  way  to  noon  before  the  tired 
teams  were  all  in  the  barns;  and  the 
grandmothers  were  the  center  of  a  rest- 
less group,  in  the  spare  room,  that  opened 
off  the  huge  kitchen,  and  was  never 
opened  except  for  occasions  of  state. 
There  were  nine  of  the  cousins,  two  of 
the  aunts,  two  of  the  uncles  and  there 
were  the  grandmothers.  Besides  these 
were  our  uncles  George  and  Sam,  who 
were  a  part  of  our  own  family.  This 
was  our  little  world,  and  we  had  it  all  to 
ourselves.  Indeed !  but  we  did  not  hear 
in  those  days  every  morning  from  Bom- 
bay and  New  Zealand,  or  even  from  New 
York  or  London ;  nor  had  we  got  to  call- 
ing all  sorts  of  heathen  brothers!  The 
family  was  an  institution ;  and  it  was  not 
easily  broken  up.  We  had  need  of  more 
gossip,  and  to  make  more  of  the  little 
world  as  we  saw  it  and  felt  it. 

"  Mother,"  and  the  door  opened.  The 
father  put  his  head  inside,  saying, 
"  Mother,  my  stomach  has  become  a 
clock,  and  it  says  a  quarter  before 
twelve."  The  little  mother  laughed  and 
said,  "  Such  a  wooden  clock  as  that ! 
'Tis  half  past  twelve;  and  you  may  come 
in  and  help."  Then  the  shovel  was  care- 
fully slipped  under  dish  after  dish,  as 
they  were  drawn  to  the  oven's  entrance 
by  the  father,  while  the  little  commander 
thrust  a  broomsplint  into  each  one,  to 
test  its  ripeness.  Ten  minutes  more  for 
the  chicken  pie,  fifteen  more  for  the  tur- 
key !  As  for  the  pies  of  pumpkin  and  ap- 
ple and  plums  and  dried  cherries,  were 
they  not  already  on  the  long  table ;  and  as 


for  the  mince  pies,  they  had  been  baked 
the  day  before  in  the  Dutch  oven. 

We  all  stood  around  like  so  many 
herons,  on  one  leg.  It  was  impossible 
to  keep  still.  Bless  my  soul,  what  smells  ! 
I  have  never  known  since  that  anything 
like  it — altho  I  have  been  to  Mexico  and 
Australia  and  the  Spice  Islands.  There 
was  no  confusion  among  the  odors — as 
there  surely  will  be  where  the  cook  is  not 
a  born  poet.  Yes,  they  all  harmonized, 
and  blended  in  one  great  soul  and 
stomach  symphony.  Now  we  might 
chatter  all  we  chose,  for  the  crisis  was 
past.  The  cat  got  off  her  cushion  and 
rubbed  one  of  us  and  then  another,  as  if 
she  would  say,  "  Is  it  not  all  right  ?  Yes, 
indeed,  it  is  a  success.  The  smell  is 
without  a  single  defect."  We  flew 
around  to  set  the  table  and  bring  the 
chairs.  Preserves  and  jelly  must  be 
brought  from  the  closet ;  and  this  was  the 
work  of  the  tall  grandmother,  who  car- 
ried the  keys.  There  were  Damson 
plums,  and  there  were  Greengages,  and 
Vergalieu  pears  with  honey.  There  were 
Spitzenberg  apples  and  Pippins  and 
Swaars  and  Gillifleurs.  There  were 
great  pans  full  of  butternuts  and  hickory 
nuts,  that  we  had  cracked  the  night  be- 
fore. Then  the  father,  having  drawn 
the  last  dish  from  the  oven,  brought  in  a 
great  brown  pitcher  full  of  fresh  cider. 
It  was  made,  every  drop  of  it,  from  the 
yellow  spice  apple  that  grew  in  the  gar- 
den behind  the  barn.  It  was  none  of 
your  thin  and  watery  stuff;  nor  had  it  a 
thousand  questionable  flavors.  O  !  glori- 
ous juice  of  the  most  glorious  fruit  God 
ever  made  or  man  cultivated.  Cider ! 
let  me  sing  thy  praise,  in  these  degener- 
ate days,  when  men  know  no  better  than 
to  prefer  crazy  decoctions  that  bewilder 
thought  and  pervert  affection. 

Then  the  little  mother  with  a  sweeping 
look  called  out,  "  Now,  indeed,  you  may 
come.  It  is  all  ready."  As  if!  As  if  it 
were  only  an  it.  The  gods  on  Olympus 
with  Ganymede  never  had  such  a  ban- 
quet !  But  it  was  her  way — only  truly 
she  knew  what  she  had  wrought.  Sit- 
ting at  one  end  of  the  table,  she  smoothed 
down  her  apron,  drew  her  lips  tightly  to- 
gether and  looked  critically  across  the 
table,  while  the  dear  father  said,  "  Lord, 
we  thank  thee  for  what  thou  hast  pro- 
vided. Make  us  ever  worthy  of  thy 
bounties,  and  ever  faithful  to  our  day  and 
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our  duty.  Amen."  I  will  not  say  that 
the  little  mother  was  not  jealous  of  the 
Lord ;  but  she  had  not  long  to  wait  for 
her  own  thanks  and  praise.  Plateful 
after  plateful  disappeared ;  and  all  the 
time  the  air  was  full  of  "  Mother,  this  is 
marvelous  good !  Mother,  ah,  what  a 
chicken  pie !  But,  mother,  this  is  ex- 
act !  "  And  the  aunts  kept  asking  for 
recipes  for  making  this  and  for  making 
that ;  and  they  were  saying,  "  Ah,  but  I 
must  learn  of  you."  And  "  Yes,  indeed, 
how  shall  one  make  such  a  pumpkin  pie !  " 
or  "  Such  plum  marmalade!  "  or  "  Such 
delicious  coffee."  A  little  flattery  is  not 
a  bad  thing.  We  try  it  sometimes  in  our 
prayers.  It  is  better  than  fault  finding 
always. 

When  at  last  the  feasting  was  ended, 
and  we  could  positively  hold  no  more, 
we  sang  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the  Infinite 
Giver,  and  then  the  men  folk  went  out  to 
inspect  the  crops  and  the  animals,  and  to 
compare  their  plans  and  the  results  of 
the  year's  work.  There  was  no  com- 
munism or  socialism  in  those  days,  to  de- 
stroy individuality  of  purpose  and  effort. 
Yet  we  co-operated  in  ways  that  made  a 
unit  of  society.  No  building  was  ever 
erected  but  by  joint  effort  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, nor  did  a  family  fail  to  enter  in- 
to the  plans  and  hopes  of  all  the  branches 
that  went  out  from  it.  As  for  the  women 
indoors,  were  they  not  also  as  one?  The 
clatter  of  tongues  and  of  dishes  was  har- 
monious ;  and  many  a  good  story  and  bit 
of  gentle  gossip  was  followed  by  peals 
of  laughter.  Each  family  history  for 
the  year  was  related,  and  a  general  coun- 
cil both  gave  and  took  advice.  Above 
all  the  words  of  the  dear  old  grandmoth- 
ers were  weighed.  And  there  were  pack- 
ages made  up  that  should  be  borne  home 
by  each  uncle  and  aunt,  as  reminders  of 
the  blessed  day  and  the  wonderful  feast. 

"  To  be  sure,"  said  the  little  mother, 
"  but  we  still  have  enough  for  a  dozen 
more ;  and  you  shall  carry  a  basketful  to 
Aunty  Toutelotte  and  another  to  Anne 
Benaway."  So  the  day  was  closed  with 
thanksgiving  as  well  as  thankseating 
and  thankssaying.  God  be  praised,  we 
were  not  selfish  in  those  days.  We  had 
not  then  learned  to  elbow  out  everybody 
else,  and  to  break  each  other  down  as 
a  matter  of  business.     No  indeed,  were 


we  not  all  farmers,  and  pretty  nearly  on 
a  level?  We  boys  carried  the  basketful 
to  the  poorer  neighbors ;  and  I  think  we 
as  good  as  ate  two  dinners  that  day — 
for  did  not  the  recipients  bless  us  and 
make  us  feel  that  it  is  more  blessed  to 
give  than  to  receive? 

So  the  day  passed  away;  and  it  was 
five  o'clock  when  the  cousins  and  aunts 
had  wiped  every  dish  and  put  them  away 
in  the  homemade  cupboard  and  the  but- 
tery. Then  came  night,  first  throwing 
about  us  and  over  all  the  world  a  great 
cloak  of  golden  mist.  In  farm  life  the 
evening  is  always  the  sweetest  part  of 
the  day.  The  men  gathered  in,  and  we 
grouped  about  the  fire,  old  and  young  to- 
gether. The  clatter  of  tongues  was  the 
printing  of  a  great  annual  newspaper ;  for 
which  everyone  supplied  a  paragraph. 
And  there  was  no  need  to  dish  in  a  lot  of 
crimes  and  shame ;  it  was  a  family  news- 
paper, fit  to  be  read  anywhere  and  every- 
where, and  the  tall  grandmother  was 
chief  editor.  Then  the  candles  were 
lighted — not  little  fifteens,  but  six  to  the 
pound ;  standing  on  polished  brass,  that 
might  have  honored  Solomon's  temple ; 
and  we  were  as  proud  of  our  illumina- 
tions as  if  we  had  known  of  and  had  pos- 
session of  your  electric  lights.  The 
father  helped  us  to  parch  the  corn,  and  he 
drew  the  cider,  and  he  brought  from  tlTe 
cellar  the  biggest  Seek  No  Furthers  and 
Holland  pippins.  The  logs  of  maple 
were  piled  high  on  the  andirons  (our 
Yankee  for  handiron).  The  flames 
danced  up  the  chimney,  and  the  great 
oven  still  threw  out  some  heat.  At 
eight  o'clock  we  ate  a  lunch  of  samp  and 
milk ;  holding  our  bowls  in  our  laps,  and 
still  sitting  by  the  fire.  No  indeed !  you 
do  not  know  what  samp  is — or  rather 
what  it  was  in  those  golden  days.  I  can 
only  say  it  was  not  your  patent  factory 
stuff.  It  was  the  highest  evolution  of 
Indian  corn,  by  a  process  of  Darwinian 
selection  from  first  to  last.  It  was  the 
best  the  good  Lord  had  ripened,  and  the 
dear  father  had  shelled  and  the  little 
mother  manipulated.  It  was  food  for 
the  gods.  I  can  never  forget  it ;  but  shall 
1  ever  again  taste  it?  At  nine  o'clock 
we  were  all  in  our  beds;  and  in  our 
dreams  were  repeating  the  beautiful 
thoughts  associated  with  Thanksgfivinfir. 

Clinton,  N.  Y, 


The  American  Marines  in  the  Siege  of  Peking. 

By  the  Rev.  Courtenay  Hughes  Fenn. 

[Mr.  Fenn  is  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  at  Peking  and  was  in  the  British  Legation  during  the  entire 
siege.  He  and  Mrs.  Woodward,  an  article  from  whom  we  published  last  week,  were  the  only  ones  who  took  pictures 
during  the  actual  siege.] 


IT  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
American  residents  in  Peking  had 
no  small  share  in  the  defense  of  the 
Legations  during  those  fearful  days  from 
June  20th  to  August  14th.  The  responsi- 
bilities which  inevitably  devolved  upon 
us  in  our  preparations  for  the  defense  of 
the  M.  E.  Mission  compound,  June  8-20, 
with  few  exceptions,  were  borne  by  us 
to  the  British 


after  our  flight 


Legation. 


marines,  reinforced  later  by  some  of  the 
British  and  Russians,  to  seize  and  to  hold 
one  of  the  most  exposed,  yet  most  im- 
portant, positions  within  our  lines.  Be- 
fore the  actual  siege  began  they  had  per- 
formed a  noble  part  in  the  rescue  of  200 
Roman  Catholic  converts  at  the  destruc- 
tion by  Boxers  of  the  Southern  Cathe- 
dral, at  the  risk  of  possible  conflict  with 
hundreds  of  imperial  troops  on  the  city 


The  Top  of  the  Tartar  City  Wall.     In  Distance  the  Hata  Gate  Fired  by  the  Japanese  and  Burning. 


Altho  the  rifles  loaned  to  us  missionaries 
during  those  early  days  by  the  British 
Minister,  that  we  might  defend  the  Lon- 
don Mission  converts  as  well  as  our  own, 
were  required  by  the  British  volunteers 
soon  after  we  reached  the  Legation,  so 
that  but  the  few  of  our  number  who  had 
rifles  of  their  own  stood  guard  upon  the 
walls,  yet  our  American  marines  did 
enough  fighting  for  all. 

The  American  Legation  being  nearest 
to  the  city  wall,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  our 


wall  near  by.  They  had  also  maintained 
a  guard  upon  the  city  wall,  and  they  now 
proceeded  to  intrench  themselves  in  that 
position.  The  wall  of  the  northern  or 
Tartar  city  is  about  60  feet  high  and  50 
feet  broad  at  the  top,  and  is  approached 
by  a  series  of  inclined  planes,  or  "  ramps," 
at  intervals.  One  of  these  ramps  is  lo- 
cated directly  south  of  the  American  Le- 
gation. At  the  head  of  this  ramp,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Christian  Chinese,  they 
dug  a  trench  across  the  wall  and  threw 
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up  a  rude  double  barricade  of  the  huge 
bricks  dug  from  the  wall,  piling  sand- 
bags on  the  top  for  greater  protection 
from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  It  was,  of 
course,  "  loop-holed  "  for  the  rifles  of  the 
marines. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  in  the  morn- 
ing, a  hot  shell  fire  was  poured  into  this 
barricade  by  the  imperial  troops  from 
near  the  Ch'ien  Men  (Front  Gate  of  the 
City)  with  such  accuracy  of  aim  that  it 
became  impossible  for  the  marines  to  re- 
main in  their  exposed  position.  One  by 
one  I  watched  them  running  down  the 
ramp,  their  captain  the  last  man  to  leave 
the  wall.    Mv  heart  sank  within  me,  as  I 


never  again  dislodged.  Major  Conger 
and  Lieut.  Squiers  had  insisted  that  it 
could  be  retaken,  and  must  be  held  at  all 
hazards.  Following  the  marines  went  a 
long  line  of  our  native  converts,  stagger- 
ing under  the  weight  of  huge  sand-bags. 
Up  and  down,  up  and  down,  they  plod- 
ded, exposed  all  the  time  to  a  galling  fire 
from  the  east,  where  the  Germans  had 
been  compelled  to  yield  a  similar  posi- 
tion on  the  wall  south  of  their  Legation, 
which  was  speedily  occupied  by  the  Chi- 
nese. More  than  one  native  Christian 
was  laid  low,  but  faithfully,  persevering- 
ly,  their  companions  bore  their  burdens 
to  be  placed  on  the  battered  ramparts, 


Original  American  Barricade  on  the  City  Wall. 


saw  in  a  flash  all  the  probable  conse- 
quences. The  Chinese  would  at  once  oc- 
cupy the  position,  the  Americans  and 
Russians  must  soon  abandon  their  Lega- 
tions to  destruction,  we  millers  would  be 
compelled  to  leave  the  mill  and  its  store 
of  grain,  and  the  British  Legation  would 
be  exposed  on  its  fourth  side  to  a  closer 
and  hotter  fire  than  ever  before.  But 
whether  the  Chinese  feared  an  infernal 
machine  or  some  other  "  foreign  devil's  " 
device,  or  were  merely  cowards,  they  soon 
ceased  to  fire  on  the  barricade,  yet  sent 
no  men  to  take  the  position  from  which 
they  had  driven  the  Americans.  Within 
less  than  an  hour  I  had  the  joy  of  watch- 
ing our  marines,  reinforced  by  some  of 
the  British,  stealing  swiftly  up  the  ramp 
to  the  old  position,  from  which  they  were 


working  day  after  day,  night  after  night, 
until  those  barricades  had  been  made 
strong  enough  to  resist  shot  and  shell  and 
sudden  assault. 

For  the  first  month  of  the  siege  it  was 
often  necessary  for  our  marines  to  re- 
main on  the  wall,  under  heavy  fire,  for 
48  hours  without  relief,  and  then,  with 
insufficient  rest,  to  return  to  this  perilous 
position.  Many  almost  died  of  fatigue 
and  sleeplessness,  and  six  of  the  seven 
who  fell  lost  their  lives  at  this  place.  Yet 
it  was  a  position  of  vital  importance,  the 
loss  of  which  would  unquestionably  have 
rendered  our  destruction  easy.  The  po- 
sition as  at  first  defended  was,  however, 
too  narrow,  the  enemy's  barricades  ap- 
proaching it  within  twenty  feet  at  one 
point.     So,   in  the  dark  early  hours  of 
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July  3d,  our  men,  led  by  Capt.  Myers  and 
assisted  by  a  number  of  British  and  Rus- 
sians, broke  over  our  barricade  and  made 
a  fierce  rush  for  the  Chinese  rampart 
next  on  the  west.  Some  of  the  Chinese 
stopped  long  enough  to  fire  their  rifles 
and  were  cut  down,  but  most  of  them 
fled  precipitately,  leaving  everything  be- 
hind. Two  of  our  men  fell,  while  brave 
Capt.  Myers  was  seriously  wounded ;  but 
we  had  largely  increased  our  holding  on 
the  wall,  gained  possession  of  a  well  con- 
structed fortification,  including  a  rude 
tower  which  had  overlooked  our  fort,  and 
killed    many    Chinese    soldiers.      These 


they  had  taken  from  the  Germans,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  protect  the  ramp 
leading  to  the  American  barricades, 
which  had  been  christened  by  the  ma- 
rines "  Fort  Myers."  The  only  feasible 
protection  was  in  the  erection  of  al- 
ternating juts  of  wall  ten  feet  in  hight, 
at  intervals  of  a  few  feet,  from  top 
to  bottom  of  the  ramp.  The  source  of 
material  for  these  defenses,  and  for  all 
barricades  on  the  walls,  was  the  city  wall 
itself,  whose  faces  and  top  are  composed 
of  several  layers  of  huge  bricks,  weigh- 
ing almost  100  pounds  each,  and  set  in  a 
strong  cement  of  almost  pure  lime.     So 


Ranicade  on  City  Wall.     Captured  in  Sortie  led  by  Capt.  Myers. 


newly  acquired  barricades  were  at  once 
strengthened  and  enlarged,  and  were 
manned  chiefly  by  the  Russians. 

The  Chinese  afterward  erected  a  much 
higher  and  stronger  tower  further  to  the 
west,  but  gained  little  advantage  from  it. 
Some  days  after  this  sortie,  under  cover 
of  darkness,  some  American  marines  and 
native  Christians  stole  several  hundred 
yards  to  the  east  of  the  original  barri- 
cade, and  threw  up  another  barricade,  af- 
terward enlarged  to  an  elaborate  and 
formidable  system  of  fortifications;  thus 
completing  a  strong  line  of  defense  for 
the  entire  southern  side  of  the  three  Lega- 
tions west  of  the  moat.  The  Chinese 
fire  from  the  barricade  on  the  wall,  which 


solid  are  these  bricks  that  the  marines 
called  them  "  stones."  The  great  mass  of 
the  wall  consists  of  a  filling  of  earth  be- 
tween these  brick  faces.  The  juts  just 
mentioned  could  only  be  erected  on  dark 
nights,  but  when  complete  rendered  the 
approach  to  the  wall  quite  safe.  The 
street  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  had  also  to 
be  strongly  barricaded  to  permit  of  safe 
passage  between  the  American  Legation 
and  the  wall. 

There  was  something  very  weird  and 
awesome  to  the  civilian  in  night  work  on 
that  city  wall.  At  times  there  would  be  a 
terrific  and  almost  incessant  fusillade  for 
hours,  rendering  work  even  behind  the 
barricades   unsafe,   and   one   could   only 
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crouch  or  lie  in  the  best  protected  spots. 
At  times,  while  we  were  at  work  strength- 
ening the  exposed  side  of  the  fortifica- 
tions, protected  only  by  the  darkness,  a 
magnificent  rocket  would  suddenly  shoot 
up  from  the  Imperial  Palace,  brilliantly 
illuminating  the  entire  city  for  a  moment, 
and  forcing  us  to  stand  absolutely  still, 
lest  we  become  a  visible  mark  for  the 
sharpshooters.  Now  and  again  we  could 
hear  the  dull  thud  of  a  bullet  as  it  struck 
the  bricks  about  us.  Off  in  the  distance 
we  could  see  bright  lights  from  we  knew 
not  what.  On  every  breeze  was  borne  to 
us  the  sickening  stench  of  corrupting 
bodies  of  men  and  beasts.  In  passing 
from  one  portion  to  another  of  the  barri- 
cades we  must  crouch  and  run,  while  the 
rifle  balls  whistled  within  a  foot  of  our 
heads. 

The  American  marines  were  unsur- 
passed in  courage  and  daring,  and  to 
those  of  no  other  nation  do  we  owe  more 
of  our  safety.  No  sooner  had  those  upon 
the  wall  seen  the  approach  of  the  British 
Indian  troops,  who  came  first  to  our  re- 
lief on  that  memorable  14th  of  August, 
than  they  burst  forth  with  wild  yells  from 
their  own  barricades,  and  fell  with  such 
fury  upon  the  Chinese  fortifications  to 
the  west  that  they  drove  the  enemy  panic- 
stricken  before  them  through  barricade 


after  barricade,  until  the  great  "  Front 
Gate  "  of  the  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
planted  on  its  tower.  This  was  the  last 
finishing  touch  to  a  record  of  which  the 
Marine  Corps  and  the  nation  may  well  be 
proud. 

It  would  not  do  to  write  of  the  Ameri- 
can marine  at  Peking  without  special 
mention  of  the  Gunner  Mitchell.  Fear- 
ing nothing,  he  was  ready  for  anything. 
He  leapt  over  one  of  our  barricades  one 
day,  rushed  to  that  of  the  Chinese  front- 
ing ours,  snatched  one  of  their  great  ban- 
ners, made  a  face  at  the  chagrined  sol- 
diers, and  returned  in  safety.  He  was 
not  satisfied  that  we  should  have  no  gun 
larger  than  the  one-pounder  of  the  Ital- 
ians, and  had  just  set  to  work  to  con- 
struct one  out  of  a  cylinder  of  one  of  our 
fire  pumps,  when  in  came  some  of  the  na- 
tive converts,  who  had  been  rummaging 
about  in  Chinese  shops  within  our  lines 
searching  for  pewter  candlesticks  and 
dishes,  of  which  to  cast  bullets  for  the 
Italian  gun.  They  brought  with  them 
an  old  rusty  muzzle-loading  cannon, 
of  British  manufacture  about  i860, 
and  lacking  one  trunnion,  which  they 
had  found  in  a  junk  shop.  Mitchell 
took  to  it  "  like  a  sick  kitten  to  a  hot 
brick,"  cleaned  it  up,  roped  it  to  a  big 
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block  of  hardwood  timber  from  the  ruins 
of  the  Han  Lin  Library,  mounted  it  on  a 
pair  of  Italian  wheels,  filed  down  some 
Russian  breech-loading  shells  for  which 
there  was  no  gun,  and  fitted  them  with  a 
fuse,  set  the  British  armorer  to  casting 
3-pound  pewter  balls,  and  then  ventured 
to  fire  the  gun  day  after  day  in  spite  of 
kicking  and  danger  of  explosion.  This 
gun,  which  we  dubbed  "  Betsey,"  did  no 


country  and  for  us ;  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  making  mention  of  the  pleasant  re- 
lations which  existed  between  ourselves 
and  those  marines  who  came  to  help  us  in 
the  defense  of  the  Methodist  Mission. 
They  were  brave,  temperate,  courteous 
fellows,  and  every  death  from  among 
them  during  the  siege  seemed  a  personal 
loss.  Our  children  will  never  forget 
Private  Hall,  who  played  with  them  and 
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small  execution  on  Chinese  barricades, 
and  when  loaded  with  old  rusty  nails  and 
scrap  iron  carried  terror  among  our  ene- 
mies, who  were  more  than  ever  convinced 
that  we  must  be  "  devils,"  to  be  able  to 
make  a  three-pounder  out  of  nothing! 
This  gun,  a  source  of  much  amusement, 
as  well  as  courage,  to  us,  continued  to  do 
good  service  to  the  end  of  the  siege,  in 
various  places  about  our  borders,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  Mongol  market  on  that  last 
fearful  night,  when  Mitchell,  poor  fellow  ! 
was  shot  in  the  arm  while  firing  it. 

It  will  be  the  privilege  of  others  who 
had  more  intimate  personal  relations  than 
I  with  our  marines  to  write  of  the  gal- 
lantry of  Captain  Myers,  who  com- 
manded and  was  wounded,  of  Fisher  and 
Toucher,  and  others  who  died  for  their 


talked  with  them,  until  they  came  to  feel 
a  special  propriety  in  him,  and  called  him 
"  Our  Ladybug."  When  he  came  out  of 
the  hospital,  after  the  healing  of  a  wound 
received  on  the  wall,  they  flocked  about 
him  and  made  a  hero  of  him. 

We  laid  away  seven  gallant  fellows  in 
a  quiet  spot  near  the  chapel  of  the  Rus- 
sian Legation,  as  the  American  Legation 
was  considered  too  likely  to  fall  into  un- 
friendly hands.  Not  one  had  grudged 
us  his  life ;  and  our  tears  were  not  few  as 
we  thought  of  these  lives  cut  off  in  their 
prime.  But  it  was  not  in  vain  that  they 
fell,  for  without  their  sacrifice  we  could 
not  have  achieved  deliverance.  They 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  en- 
dured with  them  the  siege  in  Peking. 

Pittston,  Pa. 
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"ommission    in    the    British    Army." 

By  G.  A.   Henty. 

[It  would  take  a  page  to  chronicle  all  the  battles  which  Mr.  Henty  has  witnessed  and  recorded  over  the  last  halt 
century  of  war ;  and  it  would  take  even  more  space  to  tell  the  titles  of  his  many  books  that  have  endeared  him  to 
manly  school  boys.  In  spite  of  the  hardships  he  has  undergone  in  campaigns  on  every  continent  this  veteran  author 
and  war  correspondent  wields  an  ever  vigorous  pen  on  the  serious  questions  of  to-day — and  to  Anglo-Saxons  there  are 
few  matters  just  now  more  pressing  than  the  reform  of  military  administration -not  alone  in  England.  — Editor.] 


THE  very  heavy  losses  of  officers  dur- 
ing the  present  war  and  the  great 
increase  in  the  army  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  Reserves  have  caused  an  un- 
precedented  number  of  commissions  to 
be  granted  and  have  opened  many  doors 
for  the  admission  of  young  officers.     It 
is  interesting  to  mark  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  this  respect.  Undoubt- 
edly wealth  has  always  been,  and  still  is, 
an  important  factor  in  this  matter.     In 
former  times,  before  the  establishment  of 
a  standing  army,  the  needs  of  the  country 
in  this  respect  were  met  by  the  feudal 
system,  under  which  holders  of  estates 
were  bound  to  furnish  a  number  of  men, 
officered  by  knights,  and  led  by  them- 
selves or,  if  incapacitated   from  age  or 
otherwise,  by  a  relative.    When  engaged 
in  foreign  service  the  men,  officers  and 
knights     received    a    fixed    rate   of   pay 
from  the  Crown,  but  when  on  service  at 
home  the  whole  expenses  were  borne  by 
the  feudal  lords.    When  standing  armies 
took  the  place  of  feudal  levies   the  same 
procedure  was  to  a  large  extent  followed. 
Noblemen,   wealthy  gentlemen    and  the 
heads  of  Scottish  clans  raised  regiments 
at  their  own  expense.     During  the  great 
wars  with  France,  when  the  army  was 
largely  increased,  the  Crown  contracted 
with  some  gentleman  of  standing,  who  re- 
ceived a  bounty  for  every  recruit  and  was 
appointed  colonel  of  the  regiment.     In 
some  cases,  instead  of  receiving  bounty 
money,  he  had  the  privilege  of  nominating 
all  the  officers  and  made  good  his  outlay 
by  selling  the  commissions,  a  mode  which 
had    indeed    prevailed    from    very    early 
times. 

Gradually  the  Crown  took  the  matter 
into  its  own  hands,  raised  regiments  at 
its  own  expense  and  recouped  itself  by 
the  sale  of  commissions,  obtaining  a  fixed 
sum,  which  varied  from  time  to  time  for 
each  step  up  to  that  of  lieutenant-colonel. 
above  which  there  was  no  purchase. 
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This  sum  varied  from  time  to  time,  but 
eventually  settled  down  at  about  £450  for 
a  first  commission  in  the  line  and  £1,200 
in  the  guards.     Each  step  was  higher  in 
price,    and    a    lieutenant-colonelcy    cost 
£4,500  in  the  infantry  and  £9,000  in  the 
guards.      There    were,    however,    at    all 
times  a  number  of  commissions  given  free 
to  sons  of  distinguished  officers,  especial- 
ly of  such  as  had  been  killed  in  action, 
and  a  certain    number    of    nominations 
were  in  a  similar  manner  made  by  the 
sovereign.     In    theory    this    system    of 
promotion  by  wealth  was  absolutely  in- 
defensible ;  the  hardship  of  an  officer  un- 
able to  find  money  to  purchase  his  next 
step  being  superseded  by  a  junior  with 
more  wealthy  parents  was  altogether  re- 
pugnant to  a  sense  of  justice,  and  the 
clamor  raised    in    consequence,    for    the 
most  part  by  persons  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  workings  of  the  system,  brought 
about  its  abolition  in  the  year  187 1.     But 
if  indefensible  in  theory,  in  point  of  fact 
the  system  worked  well.     An  officer  re- 
ceived on  leaving  the  army  not  only  the 
value  of  his  commission,  but  a  sum  sub- 
scribed by  those  junior  to  him  to  induce 
him  to  retire.  Thus  a  captain  on  desiring, 
for  marriage  or  otherwise,  to  leave  the 
army  received  a  handsome  sum,  which, 
in  addition  to  his  private  means,  secured 
him  a  competency.    Thus  promotion  was 
rapid   and  the  officer  unable  to  purchase 
went  rapidly  up  until  he  came    to    the 
senior  of  his  rank,  when    he    might  be 
passed  over  by  two  or  three  of  his  jun- 
iors, but  obtained  his  own  promotion  at 
the  first   death   vacancy.     Thus,   if  two 
brothers  entered,  one  in  a  purchase  regi- 
ment and  the  other  in  a  marine's  or  other 
non-purchase  corps,  both  being  without 
means    to     purchase     their     subsequent 
steps,  the  one    of    the    purchase    corps 
would  probably  obtain  his  majority  long 
before  his  brother  in  the  corps  in  which 
there  was  no  purchase.     Rapidity  of  pro- 
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motion  was  caused  by  the  system  and 
there  was  also  the  advantage  that  men 
rose  to  the  higher  ranks  while  compara- 
tively still  young. 

With  the  abolition  of  purchase  promo- 
tion in  the  army  almost  ceased ;  men  with- 
out considerable  private  means  could  not 
afford  to  go  on  half  pay,  and  the  evil  be- 
came so  serious  that  in  addition  to  spend- 
ing many  millions  in  compensating  those 
who  had  paid  money  for  their  rank  it 
was  found  necessary  to  make  the  rule 
now  in  force,  that  a  man  who  had  not 
obtained  the  rank  of  major  at  the  age  of 
forty  was  forced  to  retire,  a  major  at 
forty-five,  and  a  lieutenant-colonel  or 
colonel  at  fifty-five,  a  regulation  which 
has  entailed  an  immense  amount  of  hard- 
ship, as  a  captain  thus  retiring  in  middle 
age  after  one  or  two  and  twenty  years 
of  service  finds  himself  while  still  full  of 
strength  and  health  thrown  on  the  world 
on  a  half-pay  insufficient  to  support  a 
wife  and  family  in  any  degree  of  com- 
fort, too  old  to  enter  other  professions 
and  begin  life  afresh.  The  substitute 
devised  in  the  place  of  purchase  was  the 
Chinese  method  of  examination,  possibly 
the  very  worst  that  could  be  imagined  for 
officering  an  army.  The  studious  boy, 
who  cares  nothing  for  sports  or  physical 
exercise,  and  has  a  turn  for  mathematics 
or  classics,  succeeds,  while  the  active  and 
energetic  boy,  the  athlete  from  school, 
too  often  goes  to  the  wall. 

It  may  be  owned  that  happily,  as  the 
late  war  has  shown,  the  great  majority  of 
British  officers  who  have  fought  in  South 
Africa  are  of  the  same  type  as  those  who 
fought  under  Wellington,  and  won  for 
the  British  Throne  the  Empire  of  India, 
but  the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that 
money  has  just  the  same  influence  in 
gaining  commissions  as  it  had  when  these 
were  openly  sold.  The  number  of  com- 
petitors for  the  post  open  is  largely  in 
excess  of  cadetships  offered,  and  exam- 
inations are  therefore  severe.  In  com- 
paratively few  cases  has  a  lad  fresh  from 
school,  even  from  the  best  schools,  ob- 
tained places  among  successful  competi- 
tors. The  bulk  go  to  a  cram  (or  coach) 
at  home  or  abroad,  the  last  being  gener- 
ally chosen  by  young  fellows  who  hope  to 
make  up  for  loss  of  marks  for  deficiencies 
in  classics  or  mathematics  by  taking  up 
two  or  more  foreign  languages.  The  sum 
expended  upon  the  education  necessary 


to  win  a  place  in  the  competitive  exami- 
nation is  much  greater  than  that  for- 
merly paid  for  a  commission.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  the  candidate  has,  if  he  has 
passed  for  the  infantry,  spent  two  years 
at  Sandhurst,  or,  if  for  the  artillery  or 
engineers,  at  Woolwich,  in  either  case 
his  expenses  amounting  to  £300  a  year. 
Thus,  when  on  leaving  one  or  other  of 
these  colleges  he  receives  his  commission, 
his  education  will  have  cost  his  father, 
from  first  to  last,  the  sum  of  £3,000  ($15,- 
000) — certainly  if  he  had  been  at  a  great 
public  school  very  considerably  over  that 
amount.  But  even  after  making  all 
these  payments  the  parent  is  called  upon 
to  make  further  sacrifices.  He  has  to 
purchase  expensive  uniforms  and  to 
make  his  son  an  allowance ;  for,  owing  to 
the  very  heavy  and  wholly  unnecessary 
sums  to  be  met,  band  subscriptions  and 
other  outlays,  an  addition  of  £100  at 
least  is  necessary  to  enable  the  young 
lieutenant  to  live  as  his  brother  officers 
do,  and  in  most  cases  from  £150  to  £200 
are  necessary  in  an  infantry  regiment, 
and  £400  or  £500  in  a  cavalry  regiment, 
and  it  is  not  until  he  attains  the  rank  of 
captain  that  an  officer  can  subsist  on  his 
pay,  unless  he  abstains  altogether  from 
taking  part  in  the  ordinary  routine  of  life 
among  the  officers.  His  pay,  in  fact,  is 
considerably  less  than  that  earned  by  a 
mechanic,  and  out  of  this  there  are  the 
uniforms,  accouterments,  etc.,  to  be  paid 
for,  in  addition  to  the  civilian  clothes 
worn  by  gentlemen  in  the  same  rank  in 
life.  The  pay  for  his  personal  services 
is,  in  fact,  much  less  than  the  interest  of 
the  sum  spent  on  the  education  necessary 
to  prepare  him  to  enter  the  army. 

Thus  the  abolition  of  purchase,  what- 
ever other  effect  it  has  had,  has  in  no  way 
opened  the  profession  to  the  sons  of  com- 
paratively poor  men.  There  have  been, 
however,  two  other  methods  by  which 
commissions  in  the  army  may  be  ob- 
tained. A  certain  number  of  commis- 
sions are  given  yearly  to  officers  serving 
in  the  militia,  and  certain  advantages 
have  of  late  been  given  to  candidates  who 
have  passed  through  one  of  the  universi- 
ties. The  number,  however,  who  enter 
the  army  by  these  channels  is  in  peace 
time  small,  altho  many  commissions  were 
given  during  the  Crimean  War  to  militia 
officers  who  brought  a  hundred  recruits 
from  their  own  regiments  to  the  line, 
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which  was  generally  done  hy  the  offer  of 
a  bounty  of  £2  or  £3  a  head.  The  third 
avenue  to  the  commissioned  rank  is  by 
enlisting  as  a  private  soldier.  A  good 
many  who  fail  in  their  examination  take 
this  step  and  these,  as  a  rule,  by  merito- 
rious conduct  succeed  in  gaining  a  com- 
mission by  from  six  to  eight  years'  serv- 
ice. The  greater  portion  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers  so  promoted  come 
from  this  class,  tho  a  commission,  except 
as  quartermaster  or  paymaster,  offers 
small  attractions  to  the  ordinary  non- 
commissioned officer.  As  a  sergeant  or 
color-sergeant  his  position  is  an  emi- 
nently comfortable  one.  He  is  respected 
by  the  men,  has  a  large  amount  of  author- 
ity, a  comfortable  mess,  and  can,  if  care- 
ful, lay  by  money.  As  a  commissioned 
officer  he  would  have  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  living  on  his  pay,  tho  he  is  cer- 
tain to  be  well  received  by  those  with 
whom  he  is  now  thrown,  but  is  unable, 
through  want  of  means,  to  live  as  they 
do.  He  is  a  junior  to  men  eight  or  ten 
years  younger  than  himself,  and  his  ways 
are  scarcely  their  ways.  If  he  is  a  mar- 
ried man,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  his  po- 
sition is  still  more  embarrassing,  his  ex- 
penses are  greater,  and  his  wife  is  proba- 
bly less  fitted  to  get  on  with  those  of 
other  officers  than  he  is  himself  to  asso- 
ciate with  his  comrades ;  consequently,  as 
a  rule,  he  is  well  content  to  remain  as  he 
is  and  to  see  the  gentleman  of  rank  gain 
his  position. 

The  war  has  caused  so  great  a  demand 
for  officers  that  for  the  present,  at  any 
rate,  the  avenues  of  entry  to  the  position 
of  an  officer  to  the  regular  army  are 
greatly  enlarged,  and  the  number  of  com- 
missions to  be  given  to  the  militia  is 
very  largely  increased.  Hitherto  the  vol- 
unteers in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects, 
have  been  entirely  ignored,  but  volunteer 
officers  are,  in  future,  after  passing  a 
qualifying  examination  and  attending  the 
schools,  eligible  for  commissions.  Offi- 
cers in  colonial  militia  and  volunteer  reg- 
iments share  in  the  privilege.  University 
candidates  are  also  invited  and  a  certain 
number  of  commissions  will  be  given  to 
the  great  public  schools.  Thus  the  serv- 
ice is  certainly  popularized,  and  if  the 
much  needed  step  were  taken  to  discoun- 
tenance extravagance,  keep  down  mess 
expenses,  and  render  it  possible  for  an 
officer  to  live  on  his  pay,  the  army  would 


be  open,  like  any  other  profession,  to  all 
young  men  who  have  received  a  good 
education. 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  present 
crisis  is  past,  and  the  number  of  vacan- 
cies in  the  commission  ranks  becomes 
normal,  the  exceptional  opportunities 
now  offered  will,  to  some  extent,  be  with- 
drawn and  the  former  system  of  en- 
trance by  examination  will  be  reverted 
to.  Indeed,  this  must  necessarily  be  the 
case,  especially  if  the  cost  of  living  is  di- 
minished, as  the  number  of  candidates 
would  greatly  increase  and  some  means 
or  other  must  be  devised  for  selection 
among  these,  if  the  usual  system  is  to  be 
abolished.  It  is  a  subject  which  bristles 
with  difficulties,  but  certainly  continued 
steps  should  be  taken  by  which  physical 
qualifications  should  be  made  to  count 
as  well  as  the  power  of  assimilating  class- 
ical and  mathematical  knowledge.  Thus, 
taking  10,000  marks  as  the  highest  possi- 
ble, 5,000  should  be  allotted  for  learning 
and  the  same  number  for  physical  exer- 
cises, including  running,  long  distance 
walking,  cricket  and  other  sports,  and 
shooting — the  latter  test  would  promote 
the  cultivation  of  shooting  at  all  the  great 
schools.  It  would,  of  course,  be  as  ob- 
jectionable to  have  an  athlete  who  is  a 
dunce  as  to  have  a  scholar  unable  to  sup- 
port the  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  conse- 
quently every  candidate  should  be  bound 
to  obtain  a  qualifying  number  of  marks  in 
both  sections — that  is  to  say,  he  must,  if 
an  admirable  scholar,  still  attain  2,500 
marks  for  physical  exercises,  and  if  an 
athlete,  must  earn  2,500  for  scholar- 
ships.* 

Such  a  test  would  enable  many  young 
fellows  admirably  suited  for  officers  in 
the  army  to  obtain  an  entrance  and 
would  keep  out  "  weedy  "  men  who  have 
altogether  neglected  to  cultivate  their 
bodies  while  devoting  their  whole  time  to 
cramming  their  brains ;  and  good  as  our 
officers  have  proved  themselves  to  be,  no 
one  can  deny  that  the  service  would  be 
benefited  by  the  change.  Modern  lan- 
guages should  be  included  in  the  exam- 
inations, and  more  marks  than  at  pres- 
ent allotted  to  them.  A  fair  knowledge 
of  French  and  German  should  be  compul- 
sory, and  the  study  of  Russian  and  Ori- 
ental    languages,     especially     Chinese, 

♦In  this  matter   West  Point  might  be  imitated  to  the 
advantage  of  our  English  cousins. 
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should  be  largely  encouraged.  A  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  drill  and  kindred 
military  subjects  should  also  count,  not 
only  because  it  would  enable  a  young 
officer  on  joining  to  take  up  his  work  at 
once,  but  because  it  would  encourage  the 
formation  of  strong  cadet  corps  in  every 
school.  Such  changes  in  the  matter  of 
examinations  would  have  the  further  ad- 
vantage of  increasing  the  popularity  of 
the  infantry  officers  among  their  men. 
Tommy  Atkins  is  as  much  an  admirer  of 
physical  prowess  as  is  a  public  school 
boy,  and  he  respects  an  officer  who  is  a 
good  cricketer,  a  good  football  player  or 
a  good  athlete  far  more  than  he  does  one 
who  can  join  in  none  of  these  things,  even 
tho  he  has  passed  the  staff  college  with 
eclat  and  can  calculate  the  precise  mo- 
ment of  the  occultation  of  a  planet. 

There  are  probably  not  half  a  dozen  of 
the  colonial  officers  who  have  so  highly 
distinguished  themselves  at  the  Cape  who 
could  pass  the  examination  hitherto  re- 
quired of  every  candidate  for  a  commis- 
sion. 

After  entering  the  army  it  should  be 
compulsory  for  second  lieutenants  before 
gaining  their  next  step  not  only  to  pass 
the  schools  as  at  present  necessary,  but  to 
be  practically  examined  as  to  their  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  scouting  and  outpost 


duty.  Before  obtaining  their  company 
they  should  be  obliged  to  pass  in  tactics, 
surveying,  mapping,  military  organiza- 
tion, and  other  subjects  now  optional, 
while  a  course  through  the  staff  colleges 
should  be  passed  by  all  before  obtaining 
their  majority.  All  should  be  encouraged 
to  continue  their  study  of  languages  by  an 
additional  rate  of  pay  for  each  language 
in  which  they  can  pass  satisfactorily. 
The  abolition  of  the  Victoria  Cross  has 
been  frequently  urged  and  the  enormous 
loss  of  officers  during  the  war  affords  an 
additional  argument  in  favor  of  this 
step.*  There  is  no  need  to  urge  the  Brit- 
ish officer  to  acts  of  daring,  he  is  but  too 
apt  to  expose  himself  recklessly,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  hope  of  win- 
ning this  coveted  distinction  is  in  no  small 
degree  responsible  for  this.  It  is  noto- 
rious that  its  bestowal  largely  depends 
upon  luck;  one  man's  brave  deed  is  noted 
by  his  commanding  officer  and  is  recom- 
mended accordingly  ;  another,  as  brave  an 
action,  passes  unnoticed,  and  it  may  safe- 
ly be  said  that  every  cross  presented 
causes  heartburn  and  disappointment 
among  half  a  dozen  non-recipients  of  it. 
It  would  certainly  be  well  if  in  future  the 
Victoria  Cross  was  confined  to  non-com- 
missioned ranks  of  the  army. 

♦Granted  only  for  gallantry  in  face  of  the  enemy 
London,  Eng. 


Notes  of  an  English    Visit. 

By  Prof.   Edward  W.  Bemis, 

Of  the  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 


THE  average  American  tourist  misses 
much  of  what  he  might  enjoy 
abroad  by  failing  to  secure,  before 
starting,  letters  of  introduction  to  inter- 
esting people  in  the  places  to  be  visited, 
such  as  can  be  easily  obtained  by  most 
travelers.  While  Johnnie  Bull  has  the 
reputation  of  being  gruff  and  taciturn, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  cordial  and  delight- 
ful of  entertainers  and  friends  if  a 
stranger  is  properly  introduced,  while 
everywhere  there  is  at  present  a  special 
friendliness  toward  the  United  States. 
England  feels  quite  alone  in  the  world  on 
account  of  the  suspicion  almost  every- 
where entertained  of  her  on  the  Conti- 


nent since  the  Boer  War,  and  she  looks 
upon  America  as  her  one  friend  and  pos- 
sible ally — her  offspring,  of  the  same 
race,  religion  and  language. 

Perhaps  the  first  impression  that  comes 
to  one  in  England  is  the  appearance  of 
the  streets.  The  paving  and  cleanliness 
average  better  than  in  America,  altho  no 
better  than  in  some  of  our  best  cities.  It 
is  a  treat  to  walk  through  a  great  work- 
ingmen's  suburb  like  Battersea  and  ob- 
serve the  remarkable  cleanliness  and  evi- 
dence of  excellent  municipal  conditions. 
There  are  slum  districts  where  the  streets 
and  the  children  are  almost  as  dirty  as  in 
some  American  waitls,  but  in  the  course 
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of  wanderings  through  the  most  densely 
settled  and  oldest  back  alleys  and  narrow 
winding  courts  of  London  little  of  dis- 
agreeable odors  and  evidence  of  real  lack 
of  sanitary  necessities  was  anywhere  ob- 
served. Everywhere  the  children  seem 
to  be  curbed  and  kept  more  quiet  than 
with  us,  and  rarely  does  one  hear  loud 
shouting  or  crying. 

After  long  experience  with  various 
kinds  of  paving,  the  tendency  now  is  de- 
cidedly toward  a  form  of  wooden  block 
pavement,  made  from  very  hard  wood 
known,  I  believe,  as  Jahra  wood,  from 
Australasia.  When  properly  laid  it 
seems  to  be  preferable  to  anything  else, 
save  on  streets  where  the  traffic  is  heavi- 
est. 

The  congestion  of  traffic  in  English 
streets  is  as  great  as  on  Broadway  on  its 
worst  days.  The  immense  number  of 
cabs — over  19,500  in  London  alone — the 
great  quantities  of  lumbering  omnibuses, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  many  nar- 
now  streets  and  the  fact  that  wagons  take 
the  left  of  the  road  and  pedestrians  the 
right  of  the  sidewalk,  make  a  great  scene 
of  confusion.  Many  of  the  London 
streets  are  wide  enough  for  surface  elec- 
tric cars,  with  underground  trolleys,  and 
other  streets  are  being  rapidly  widened 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  electric  cars 
would  have  the  same  beneficial  effect  in 
driving  off  the  omnibuses  and  many  of 
the  cabs  and  in  forcing  other  vehicles  to 
move  on  more  rapidly,  as  in  New  York, 
but  the  conservatism  of  the  English 
stands  in  the  way  of  their  introduction. 
In  other  cities  of  England,  however,  this 
conservatism  is  being  largely  broken 
down,  and  with  the  coming  in  of  munic- 
ipal operation  of  tramways  and  their 
extension  to  the  suburbs  a  revolution  is 
being  wrought  in  British  habits  of  life  in 
the  cities.  The  "  tuppenny  tube,"  as  the 
new  underground  electric  road  running 
from  the  Bank  of  England  through  the 
heart  of  the  city  is  called,  with  its  uni- 
form four-cent  charge  for  all  distances, 
is  the  finest  form  of  rapid  transit  in  the 
world  to-day.  It  was  only  opened  the 
last  of  July,  and  is  admired  by  every  one. 
The  tube  in  which  each  track  runs  is  but 
slightly  larger  than  the  beautiful  train 
of  six  cars  drawn  by  an  electric  locomo- 
tive. The  air  is  pure,  the  train  attains 
full  headway  very  quickly  and  covers 
several  miles  in  a  very  short  space  of 


time.  Elevators  capable  of  holding  over 
100  people  each  are  constantly  covering 
the  distance  of  75  to  100  feet  from  the 
street  to  the  road,  which  is  below  all  the 
sewers  and  foundations  of  buildings.  It 
is  rather  remarkable,  however,  that  Lon- 
don has  reserved  no  such  right  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  road  at  the  end  of  fifty 
years  as  New  York  was  wise  enough  to 
do.  This  is  probably  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Parliament  and  not  the 
County  Council  granted  the  franchises, 
and  the  National  Government,  with  its 
House  of  Lords  and  its  representation  of 
railroad  and  other  corporate  interests  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  is  far  more  con- 
servative than  are  the  municipal  bodies. 

The  police  system  is  universally  ad- 
mired, and  is  almost  entirely  free  from 
those  charges  of  control  by  politicians 
and  gambling  and  saloon  interests  which 
are  so  frequently  made  in  America.  The 
way  in  which  the  instant  stoppage  of  a 
whole  line  of  vehicles  is  effected  when  a 
policeman  merely  raises  his  finger  is  quite 
impressive.  Yet  there  are  a  few  dis- 
tricts where  crime  seems  to  be  as  prev- 
alent as  in  any  part  of  New  York  or 
Chicago.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
Whitechapel  district  in  London,  where 
a  policeman  informed  me  that  on  his 
beat  a  man  had  lost  his  watch  in  open 
daylight  on  the  public  street  an  hour  be- 
fore, and  that  such  events  were  an  almost 
daily  occurrence  in  that  vicinity,  so  that 
he  himself,  when  without  his  uniform, 
would  not  venture  to  display  his  watch 
or  chain  as  he  walked  along.  SuC|h  dis- 
tricts, however,  are  so  few  in  number 
that  a  far  greater  sense  of  security  pre- 
vails in  general  than  with  us. 

Until  lately  there  has  not  been  as  rigid 
a  control  of  the  interior  plumbing  and 
sanitation  of  English  homes  as  some 
American  cities  have  adopted.  The 
Englishman's  home  has  been  recognized 
as  his  castle.  Dr.  Oscar  C.  DeWolf,  for 
many  years  the  best  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  that  Chicago  ever  had, 
and  now  for  some  years  located  in  London 
in  charge  of  the  Keely  Cure  for  Great 
Britain,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  until  recently  London  was  far  behind 
Chicago  in  requiring  owners  to  supply 
traps  for  the  proper  ventilation  of  the 
sanitary  arrangements  of  their  houses, 
but  that  a  great  change  has  now  been  ef- 
fected  in   this   particular.     More   "  red 
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tape  "  is  necessary  to  condemn  the  rot- 
ting fruit  of  a  street  vender  in  London 
than  in  America,  but  on  the  other  hand 
perfect  honesty  seems  to  prevail  among 
the  officials,  and  the  enforcement  is  so 
fully  abreast  of  the  letter  of  the  law  as  to 
produce  results  ahead  of  what  nominally 
more  stringent  laws  accomplish  in  many 
American  cities. 

There  is  nothing  in  England  that  cor- 
responds to  the  antitoxin  treatment  for 
diphtheria  in  the  Chicago  Municipal  La- 
boratory. According  to  the  July  Bulletin 
of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  lat- 
ter city,  141  examinations  of  suspected 
cases  of  diphtheria  occurred  the  previous 
month,  of  which  55  were  found  to  be 
true  cases,  while  there  were  no  deaths, 
the  cases  being  treated  with  antitoxin. 

Home  questions  in  England  have  been 
almost  crowded  out  of  sight  during  the 
past  year  by  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Ministry.  The  army  is  more  in  evidence 
in  England  than  in  France.  Military 
bands  and  detachments  of  troops  parade 
the  streets  and  draw  thousands  to  see 
them  on  Sunday  afternoons.  Detach- 
ments of  young  recruits  are  often  seen 
marching  to  their  barracks.  None  of  the 
entertainments  at  the  popular  summer 
theatres  and  variety  shows  are  considered 
complete  without  many  views  of  the  Afri- 
can War — views  received  with  almost 
universal  applause  by  the  audiences. 
Englishmen  have  been  constantly  heard 
to  boast  of  having  stayed  away  purposely 
from  the  Paris  Exposition  to  "  punish  " 
France  for  her  newspaper  cartoons  of  the 
Queen,  and  a  London  paper  the  other 
day  expressed  alarm  because  one  of  the 
night  passenger  steamers  between  Calais 
and  Dover  had  put  out  a  searchlight  on 
its  bow  and  thrown  the  light  upon  the 
fortifications  as  it  entered  the  harbor  of 
Dover,  while  another  paper  is  equally 
alarmed  because  a  cannon  has  lately  been 
planted  upon  the  French  coast,  which  it 
is  said  can  carry  twenty  miles,  or  two 
miles  inland  from  the  British  coast  at  a 
certain  point.  The  war  with  the  Boers 
has  been  so  popular  that  the  Liberal 
Party  has  refused  to  indorse  the  can- 
didacy of  many  Liberals  who  have  been 
the  most  strongly  opposed  to  the  war. 
It  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  in  both 
parties,  among  all  the  candidates  for  the 
over  650  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
there  are  only  fifty  who  have  vigorously 


opposed  the  war.  The  most  popular  de- 
fense of  the  war  among  the  masses  seems 
to  be  based  on  the  feeling  that  if  Eng- 
land had  not  destroyed  the  Boer  strong- 
holds when  her  hands  were  free,  she 
would  have  been  attacked  in  South  Af- 
rica when  in  war  with  some  other  power. 
Professor  Bryce  and  Mr.  Hobson  assure 
me  that  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that 
in  subduing  the  Boers  the  British  have 
intensified  the  hostility  of  all  the  Dutch 
in  South  Africa,  so  that  she  is  in  more 
danger  of  trouble  and  under  greater  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  large  armies  in 
that  country  than  was  the  case  two  years 
ago,  while  Mr.  Montague  White,  for 
some  time  the  Boer  representative  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  admits  to  the  writer 
that  if  the  Jameson  raiders  had  been 
properly  punished  England  could  have 
consistently  and  successfully  demanded 
four  years  ago  that  the  Boers  stop  arm- 
ing and  could  have  ordered  their  dis- 
armament even  two  years  ago,  while  he 
says  that  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  conver- 
sation with  him  showed  knowledge  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  Boers  were  arming 
for  some  time  prior  to  the  war,  but  sub- 
sequent to  the  Jameson  raid.  I  have  it 
on  very  high  authority  that  the  Conserv- 
ative Government  induced  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  to  stop  pressing  the  de- 
mand for  the  investigation  of  the  Jame- 
son raid  on  the  ground  that  to  press  it 
further  would  involve  people  so  high  in 
station  as  to  be  contrary  to  wise  state 
policy. 

However,  public  sentiment  has  been 
reacting  from  the  war.  John  Burns  was 
for  awhile  in  great  danger  of  personal 
violence  when  he  attacked  the  Govern- 
ment policy.  As  I  sat  in  his  study  in 
Battersea  and  looked  through  the  large 
panes  of  glass  that  were  partially  shat- 
tered by  the  stones  of  the  mob,  and  re- 
mained unmended  as  evidence  of  the  past 
condition  of  things,  he  described  how  for 
five  nights  a  mob  of  several  thousand 
blocked  the  streets  in  front  of  the  house 
until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  while 
he  stood  behind  the  front  door  with  a 
club,  prepared  to  prevent  intrusion,  but 
refused  to  accept  the  special  services  of 
the  police,  altho  a  large  number  of  them 
were,  in  fact,  detailed  to  keep  the  crowd 
moving  as  much  as  possible.  Now,  how- 
ever, he  is  getting  back  much  of  his  old 
time  following,  even  when  talking  about 
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the  war,  and  glorying  in  the  way  Amer- 
ica drove  out  the  English  in  the  cause  of 
self  government  in  1776.  The  Independ- 
ent Labor  Party  and  many  other  radical 
workingmen's  organizations  have  recent- 
ly decided  to  support,  in  the  present  Brit- 
ish election,  no  candidate  of  either  of  the 
old  parties,  whether  Liberal  Unionist  or 
Conservative,  who  had  consistently  op- 
posed the  Boer  War,  while  the  Annual 
Trade  Union  Congress  of  Great  Britain, 
at  its  recent  September  sessions  in  Hud- 
dersfield,  passed  almost  unanimously  a 
resolution  denouncing  the  war.  In  this 
respect  undoubtedly  the  men  at  the  con- 
gress, who  are  the  leaders  of  the  1,500,000 
organized  trade  unionists  of  Great  Britain, 


were  in  advance  of  the  majority  of  their 
followers,  but  such  a  resolution  could 
hardly  have  been  passed,  even  by  the 
leaders,  six  months  ago,  and  is  an  indica- 
tion of  how  sentiment  has  been  changing. 
Incidentally  it  shows  the  practical  wis- 
dom of  the  Conservatives  in  forcing  an 
election  before  the  reaction  had  gone 
farther.  As  things  are,  every  one  is  pre- 
dicting a  complete  collapse  of  the  pres- 
ent Liberal  Party  and  its  ultimate  res- 
urrection as  a  party  of  reform  that  shall 
draw  to  itself  the  labor  vote  and  lose  still 
more  of  its  conservative  members. 

Space  forbids  even  a  brief  reference  to 
other  matters  of  equal  interest  with  those 
above  touched  upon. 

New  York  City. 


The    Passing    ot    Religion? 

By  Charles   F.   Thwing,  D  D.,  LL.D., 

President  of  Western  Reserve  University  and  Adel  bert  College. 


I  RECENTLY  asked  many  college  boys 
and  girls  to  tell  me  why  they  were  in 
college.  The  answers  were  made  in 
writing  and  the  writers  were  free  to  write 
anonymously.  In  reading  over  their 
answers  I  have,  among  other  things  to 
which  I  shall  not  now  refer,  been  im- 
pressed with  the  presence  and  the  preva- 
lence of  the  ethical  motive  and  condition, 
and  with  the  absence  of  the  religious  mo- 
tive and  condition.  These  boys  and  girls 
are  religious,  one-half  of  them  being 
members  of  churches.  But  their  reli- 
gious or  ecclesiastical  conditions  seem  to 
influence  their  expressions  far  less  than 
the  human  and  the  ethical.  The  answers 
which  they  make  to  the  question  of  why 
they  are  in  college  are,  on  the  whole,  al- 
truistic. One  says,  "  To  make  myself 
more  useful  to  the  world  ;  "  another,  "  To 
form  correct  habits  of  thinking  and  of 
living ;  "  a  third,  "  To  learn  what  will  in 
later  years  enable  me  to  be  of  some  use  to 
those  around  me  ;  "  a  fourth,  "  To  learn  to 
do  things  in  such  a  way  as  will  be  most 
beneficial  in  the  after  life."  These,  and 
similar  expressions,  are  common,  but 
hardly  two  per  cent,  of  all  the  answers 
contain  any  reference  to  the  students'  re- 
lations to  their  God.  The  motive  of  be- 
ing better  children  or  servants  of  God 


seems  to  move  only  a  few.  Religion  is 
referred  to  directly  in  only  two  or  three 
papers. 

Yet,  one  should  not  infer  that  religion 
is  passing  from  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
college  youth.  The  college  man  is  re- 
ligious. He  believes  in  God,  and  God 
he  loves.  He  is  not,  however,  inclined  to 
talk  or  to  write  about  his  religion,  as  his 
grandfathers  were.  He  is  not  inclined 
to  think  about  his  religion  as  his  prede- 
cessors of  thirty  years  ago  were  inclined 
to  think. 

The  reason  of  this  condition  seems  to 
me  to  lie  in  the  lessening  of  the  spirit- 
ual self-consciousness  which  character- 
izes the  age.  Men  are  not  given  to  turn- 
ing the  eye  inward.  Men  study  science, 
phenomena,  the  exterior.  Men  study 
themselves  in  the  psychological  labora- 
tory through  acts,  impressions,  endeav- 
ors, and  not  through  a  passing  self-con- 
sciousness of  themselves.  The  analysis 
of  motives  is  not  common.  The  ques- 
tioning and  cross-questioning  of  one's 
spiritual  and  ethical  self  is  seldom  done. 
The  plummet  line  of  inquiry  is  not  often 
cast  into  the  silent  depths  of  the  soul. 

The  lessening  of  spiritual  self-con- 
sciousness which  characterizes  the  age  in 
general  characterizes  of  course  the  col- 
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lege  youth  who  is  a  part  of  the  age.  He 
does  not  keep  his  hand  upon  his  spiritual 
pulse.  His  hand  he  uses  in  some  useful 
service.  He  does  not  ask  himself,  "  Is 
my  soul  saved  ? "  He  is  doing  some- 
thing to  cause  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
of  the  other  fellow.  He  does  not  stay  in 
his  room  reading  Baxter's  "  Saints' 
Rest,"  but  he  is  on  the  campus  playing 
football  and  helping  the  fellows  to  olay 
an  honest  and  clean  game  without  swear- 

The  type  of  religion  prevailing  in  the 
college  is  a  very  human  and  humane 
type.  It  respects  the  rights  of  itself  and 
also  of  every  other  individual.  It  con- 
cerns itself  more  with  wholeness  of  char- 
acter and  wholesomeness  of  conduct  than 
with  dogmatic  beliefs,  important  as  these 
beliefs  are.  It  builds  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  buildings  with 
reading  rooms,  swimming:  tanks,  shower 
baths,  game  rooms  and  conversation 
corners,  as  well  as  with  a  prayer  meeting 
room.  It  embodies  the  type  of  liberal 
education  which  Paul  nobly  outlined  in 
these  words,  "  Finally,  brethren,  whatso- 
ever thing's  are  true,  whatsoever  thing's 


are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just, 
whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever 
things  are  lovely,  whatsoever  things  are 
of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,  think  on  these 
things." 

I  do  not  think  we  need  fear  that  re- 
ligion is  passing  from  the  college.  The 
forms  of  expression  in  matters  religious 
change  in  the  college,  as  well  as  without 
the  college.  The  special  appeal  which 
religion  makes  to  humanity  differs  with 
different  conditions,  and  the  accent  which 
its  different  truths  receive  may  worthily 
be  more  or  less  strong  in  diverse  condi- 
tions, but  one  can  be  content  with  the  as- 
surance that  the  college  man  seeks  to 
adjust  himself  rightly  to  his  God.  This 
adjustment  is  absolutely  essential  and 
central.  This  adjustment  he  desires  to 
make  in  humility,  reverence  and  love. 
This  adjustment  is  so  personal  that  he  is 
loath  to  write  or  to  speak  concerning  it ; 
and  the  absence  of  speech  concerning  it 
is  to  be  interpreted  as  a  sign,  not  of  its 
absence,  but  rather  of  its  preciousness 
and  sacredness. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


The  Needs  of  Porto  Rico 

By    Ramon    B.     Lopez 

[Senor  Lopez  is  editor  and  proprietor  of  La  Correspondencia  de  Puerto  Rico,  the  only  independent  journal  in 
the  island,  with  the  largest  circulation  of  any  paper  there.  Formerly  a  Federalist,  he  determined  upon  an  independ. 
ent  course  immediately  after  the  American  occupation  —Editor.] 


THE  faults  to  be  attributed  to  the 
American  Government  at  present 
ruling  Porto  Rico  are  many.  The 
first  and  most  grievous,  from  which,  be- 
yond dispute,  nearly  all  the  others  are 
derived,  is  the  inability  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  United  States  to  speak  the 
language  of  the  people  they  govern.  The 
second  is  their  ignorance  of  the  country's 
customs,  its  manners  and  its  laws.  Again, 
they  have  neither  desired  nor  have  they 
known  how  to  establish  harmony  be- 
tween the  existing  political  parties  of  the 
island,  which  are  carrying  on  a  conflict 
among  themselves  that  is  fatal  to  the  in- 
terests of  good  government.  It  is  a  note- 
worthy circumstance  throughout  the  en- 
tire administration  in  Porto  Rico  that 
Americans  are  constantly  preferred  as 
appointees  to  public  offices  of  major  im- 


portance. These  office  holders  never 
show  the  absolute  neutrality  between  op- 
posed interests  which  is  so  necessary  to 
insure  confidence  in  a  government;  and 
they  acquiesce  constantly  in  the  commis- 
sion of  acts  which  are  utterly  without 
precedent  in  the  experience  of  the  island- 
ers. Protests  from  the  press  of  Porto 
Rico  are  without  effect  in  official  circles, 
and  frequently  pass  without  being  read  at 
all.  The  mail  service  is  as  bad  as  it  was 
when  Spain  was  the  ruler — or  worse ; 
the  telegraphic  service  is  far  worse  than 
Spain's  ever  was ;  and  as  for  personal 
safety  and  the  security  of  property, 
neither  in  any  degree  approaches  the  con- 
dition of  excellence  which  we  were  led 
into  hoping  for  when  our  nationality  was 
changed  from  Spanish  to  American. 
Business  under  conditions  so  disadvan- 
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tageous   could  not  develop  in  any  degree 
commensurate  with  our  expectations. 

In  education,  commerce,  facilities  of 
communication,  industries  and  political 
administration,  it  may  fairly  be  said  Porto 
Rico  is  in  want  of  everything,  for  the  is- 
land's resources  embrace  all  possibilities, 
and  none  of  those  possibilities  is  at  pres- 
ent given  its  proper  outlet.  But,  above 
and  beyond  all,  Porto  Rico  should  have  a 
local  administration  which  knows  how  to 
inspire  confidence.  With  a  sincere  and 
assured  sense  of  safety  and  of  a  consist- 
ently equitable  administration,  they  would 
be  certain  to  develop  to  their  greatest  ex- 
tent the  riches  which  lie  unimproved 
everywhere  throughout  the  island.  The 
more  salient  disadvantages  under  which 
tbe  population  labors,  briefly  reviewed, 
make  obvious  several  criticisms.  In  the 
matter  of  education,  the  American  Gov- 
ernment has  accomplished  very  little,  in- 
deed, during  the  two  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  it  undertook  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs.  The  first  American  em- 
ployees in  this  important  department  dem- 
onstrated their  own  educational  unfitness 
for  the  bringing  about  of  any  real  im- 
provement or  reform.  The  Commission- 
er at  the  head  of  the  educational  work  in 
the  island  to-day  is  both  active  and  intel- 
ligent, and  in  him  Porto  Ricans  put  their 
trust  for  future  educational  betterment. 
But  the  task  is  a  great  and  a  difficult  one ; 
it  will  cost  heavily,  and  the  island  is  in  no 
condition  to  defray  the  requisite  expense 
from  its  own  resources.  As  for  the  native 
instructors,  many  of  the  professors  who 
taught  under  Spanish  rule  are  convinced 
that  their  careers  are  ended  and  that  the 
rights  they  enjoyed  of  old  are  forever  for- 
feited. Not  a  few  of  them,  while  they 
recognize  the  fact  that  they  themselves 
are  not  at  the  height  of  their  difficult  pro- 
fession, are  still  conscious  of  a  merit  equal 
to  that  of  the  Americans  who  have  come 
to  labor  in  their  field. 

The  postal  facilities  are  frankly  bad. 
The  state  of  transportation  by  steam  rail- 
roads, street  passenger  railways  and 
railways  for  vehicles  is  much  worse.  In 
all  the  island  there  are  but  two  pitiful  lit- 
tle street  railways,  three  steam  railroads 
that  give  a  service  equally  wretched,  and 
from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  of  main  trav- 
eled roads,  whose  improvement  must  re- 
quire many  years  of  uninterrupted  work. 
Until  that  work  shall  have  been  accom- 


plished the  country  roads  must  remain 
both  troublesome  and  costly  to  the  plant- 
ers. Fruit  cannot  be  carried  from  the  in- 
terior to  the  coast  markets  without  grave 
difficulties  and  ruinous  outlay. 

The  commerce  of  the  island  is  generally 
and  seriously  depressed.  Unless  agricul- 
ture flourish  commerce  cannot  live. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Porto  Rico  industry,  in  its  true  sense,  is 
practically  non-existent ;  for  the  few  scat- 
tered manifestations  of  industrial  activity 
are  unworthy  of  the  broad  name  of  in- 
dustry. It  must  be  remembered  also  that 
the  limits  of  Porto  Rico's  territory  do 
not  afford  a  field  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  large  industries. 

Politics,  in  its  high  and  genuine  signifi- 
cation, is  not  in  Porto  Rico.  There  are, 
in  truth,  two  parties  that  apply  to  them- 
selves the  word  "  political."  They  are 
merely  coteries,  whose  activity  is  limited 
to  the  exchange  of  personalities.  They 
have  their  programs  and  their  platforms 
— very  beautiful  in  theory,  and  nothing 
more.  Their  disputations  over  theories  of 
government,  entirely  academic,  are  rarely 
seen  in  the  public  press,  which  is  liable  to 
give  them  only  derision.  The  profound 
contempt  with  which  the  members  of  both 
parties  regard  each  other  to-day  is  inex- 
plicable when  one  recalls  the  fraternal  ties 
that  were  wont  to  bind  them  together  in 
opposition  to  the  government  of  Spain. 

A  local  government  which  can  inspire 
the  people  of  Porto  Rico  with  a  belief  in 
its  rectitude  and  its  intelligence  can  fur- 
nish the  groundwork  for  Porto  Rico's  ad- 
vancement. It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  island  is  as  yet  in  no  condition  to 
govern  itself  as  States  of  the  Union  gov- 
ern themselves.  Great  tact  must  be  em- 
ployed in  changing  the  language,  laws 
and  customs  of  a  people.  To  pretend  that 
the  Porto  Ricans  can  adopt  American 
manners  and  customs  without  proper 
preparation   is  to  expect  the  impossible. 

That  the  island  may  collect  its  broken 
strength  these  are  the  essentials  needed : 
There  must  be  money,  first  and  foremost, 
a  public  loan  suggesting  itself  as  the  best 
fgent;  public  works,  which  shall  give  em- 
ployment to  the  laboring  classes,  the  im- 
provement of  roads  having  practically 
ceased  with  the  death  of  General  Henry 
a  year  ago;  ample  protection  for  agricul- 
tural interests,  through  the  opening  of  all 
American  markets  to  tobacco,  sugar  and 
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the  remainder  of  the  native  products ;  the 
greatest  possible  apportionment  of  offices 
hi  the  public  service  to  Porto  Ricans ;  pro- 
tection for  industries ;  the  speedy  refor- 
mation of  municipal  laws,  giving  a  wider 
scope  to  popular  initiative ;  the  establish- 
ment throughout  the  country  of  good 
primary  schools,  of  which  there  are  very 
few  to-day;  and,  finally,  the  foundation 


of  a  university  where  the  native  born 
youth  can  begin  their  careers  without 
making  the  enormous  sacrifices  which 
they  are  obliged  to  make  at  present. 

The  large  majority  of  Porto  Ricans  are 
Americans  at  heart ;  all  they  desire  now. 
is  that  they  may  become  Americans  in 
fact  as  well  as  name. 

San  Juan,  Pokto  Rich. 


The  Personality  of  Mrs  -the-Woman. 

By    Charles    Frederick    Stansbury. 

"  Wee  sleekit,  cow'rin,  tim'rous  beastie, 
O,  what  a  panic's  in  thy  breastie  '  " 


Washington 


MRS.-the-Woman  —  nee  Placid  —  is 
not  a   woman   at  all.     She  is  a 
mouse  who  resides  in  the  studio 
of    Pagan,    the    artist,    in 
Square. 

My  visits  to  Pagan  were  frequent,  and 
I  often  slept  in  his  studio,  so  that  I  came 
to  consider  Mrs. -the-Woman  a  friend  of 
mine,  as,  indeed,  I  did  the  other  members 
of  the  mouse-pack  that  were  allowed  the 
run  of  his  place  unmolested. 

I  observed,  however,  when  Mrs.-the- 
Women  accepted  a  bit  of  food  from  my 
hand  that  Pagan  rather  belittled  the  cir- 
cumstance, altho  he  regarded  it  as  almost 
miraculous  when  she  took  anything 
from  him.  He  boasted  of  it  a  little  too 
much,  I  thought,  so  that  in  time  there 
came  to  be  a  kind  of  rivalry  between  us 
as  to  which  had  the  most  influence  with 
the  mouse-pack.  But  the  studio  was  Pa- 
gan's and  I  was  obliged  to  admit  it  was 
due  to  his  kindness  of  heart  that  he  had 
about  him  a  collection  of  house-mice  such 
as  probably  has  never  been  seen  before  in 
this  world. 

The  process  of  allaying  the  fears  of 
the  little  animals  was  very  slow  at  first. 
I  remember  the  wild  joy  that  ensued 
when  one  came  trembling  forward  on  the 
floor  and  took  a  bit  of  cracker  from  my 
hand.  To  be  sure,  it  was  only  Con-the- 
Quare-One,  and  it  was  not  so  strange 
that  he  should  be  fearless,  since  he  was 
without  much  discretion,  which  was  why 
we  named  him  thus.  It  should  be  said 
here  that  the  naming  of  the  mice  was 
largely  determined  by  the  books  we  hap- 

*  Copyright,  1900,  by  Charles  Frederick  Stansbury. 


pened  to  be  reading  at  the  time.  Jane 
Barlow  had  her  influence  on  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  pack.  So  did  Bram 
Stoker,  Thomas  Hardy  and  George 
Meredith.  Balzac  was  not  without  a 
representative,  and  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son was  responsible  for  "  Thrawn  Janet," 
among  others.  They  were,  of  course, 
named  according  to  their  characteristics, 
with  the  exception  of  Merope  and  Ster- 
ope,  who  were  young  and  tender  and 
who,  regardless  of  character,  suggested 
Heavenly  Twins.  Dracula,  strange  to 
say,  was  no  Vampire  but  a  pleasant  and 
kindly  mouse,  whose  habit  of  walking 
down  the  lace  curtains  head  first  was  re- 
sponsible for  his  name,  recalling  as  it 
did  Count  Dracula's  graceful  habit  of 
promenading  down  his  castle  wall. 

Pagan  is  a  young  artist  destined  some 
day  to  be  known  to  that  fame  that  is  "  the 
eternal  shadow  of  excellence  from  which 
it  can  never  be  separated."  His  studio 
faces  beautiful  and  historic  Washington 
Square.  His  constant  friend  and  room- 
mate is  a  handsome,  though  grizzled, 
Corsican  Bonapartist,  who  in  fighting 
the  battles  of  France  has  fallen  upon  re- 
verses himself.  The  Corsican  warrior 
was  far  too  abstracted  in  his  day-dreams 
of  beautiful  Bastia  and  the  glories  of  the 
empire  to  come  down  to  our  childish 
level  in  naming  the  mice,  but  he  took  a 
kindly  interest  in  them  and,  probably  be- 
cause they  did  not  respond  with  celerity, 
showed  a  huge  delight  when  little  Mer- 
ope or  Sterope  came  forth  from  ob- 
scurity and  took  a  tid-bit  from  his  hand, 
he  meanwhile  clucking  lustily  like  a  hen 
of  phenomenal  vocal  powers.     Placid,  I 
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am  obliged  to  record,  would  have  none 
of  him,  either  before  or  after  she  became 
Mrs.-the-Woman. 

It  was  certainly  strange  that  in  a  room 
full  of  mice,  some  of  them  showed  no 
fear  of  us,  while  others  we  could  never 
lull  into  a  sense  of  security — as  for  in- 
stance the  one  we  termed  "  the  Egoist." 
It  was  strange,  also,  that  in  this  aggre- 
gation of  tiny  creatures,  all  of  the  same 
color  and  apparently  as  like  each  other  as 
peas  in  a  pod,  how  the  strong  person- 
ality of  Mrs.-the-Woman  stood  boldly 
forth.  In  that  flock  of  quaint  little  atom- 
ies her  individuality  shone  like  a  star. 
Her  habit  of  pointing — we  being  the 
game — immovable,  with  one  silver  paw 
poised  in  air,  was  as  pretty  as  it  was 
original. 

It  will  always  be  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy between  me  and  Pagan  as  to  whose 
hand  Mrs.-the-Woman  first  deigned  to 
eat  from,  or  to  be  more  exact,  from 
whose  hand  she  first  took  dainties,  re- 
tiring, as  was  her  habit,  in  leaps  and 
bounds  to  eat  them,  if  the  brigands  of 
the  pack  did  not  immediately  rob  her.  It 
is  evident  that  Pagan  labored  under  the 
delusion  that  he  was  the  first  one  favored, 
as  I  gather  from  a  letter  to  a  fellow  ar- 
tist which  fell  into  my  hands,  a  part  of 
which  I  interpolate  here  since  it  bears 
upon  the  personality  of  Mrs.-the-Woman  : 

"  When  I  first  came  here  the  mice  were 
pretty  bad,  tho  I  did  not  see  much  of 
them.  Still,  as  soon  as  the  lights  were 
put  out  they  used  to  make  themselves 
heard.  I  am  a  good  sleeper  and  never 
waged  war  on  the  little  things,  whom  I 
have  always  considered  rather  harmless 
and  very  pretty.  After  a  week  or  so  they 
evidently  became  accustomed  to  my  pres- 
ence and  that  of  my  Corsican  friend.  I 
used  frequently  to  see  them  running 
around  on  the  floor  and  even  on  the  table 
looking  for  crumbs.  Finally,  so  as  to  ob- 
serve their  habits  more  closely,  I  crum- 
bled up  a  cracker  nightly  for  their  espe- 
cial benefit  and  left  beside  it  a  little  tin  of 
water.  This  evidently  just  suited  their 
views  and  I  watched  them,  seven  or  eight 
at  a  time,  enjoying  a  hearty  meal,  and 
appearing  to  enjoy  the  water  even  bet- 
ter than  the  cracker  dust.  As  this  repast 
was  spread  for  them  every  night,  they 
grew  more  and  more  indifferent  to  our 
presence,  tho  if  I  got  up  suddenly  from 
my  chair   they  would  scatter  hurriedly, 


with  the  exception  of  one,  that  is  to  say, 
who  would  remain  placidly  feeding  and  I 
might  walk  all  around  the  room  without 
disturbing  her,  unless  I  came  right  up  to 
her.  From  this  characteristic  I  named 
the  little  creature  '  Placid,'  and  she 
finally  grew  so  tame  that  I  thought  I 
would  try  to  get  her  to  eat  out  of  my 
hand.  For  several  nights  she  hesitated, 
approaching,  sniffing,  to  within  a  few 
feet  and  then,  as  if  she  thought  better  of 
it,  scampering  off.  Finally  one  night 
she  did  take  a  piece  from  my  hand  and  I 
felt  that  I  had  won  a  triumph.  How- 
ever, it  was  rarely  I  could  get  her  to  fa- 
vor me  thus.  Meanwhile  she  gave  fur- 
ther proof  of  the  superiority  of  her  intel- 
lect. 

"  To  see  what  the  mice  would  do,  I 
suspended  a  cracker  by  a  string  so  it 
hung  a  few  inches  above  the  floor.  All 
the  other  mice  were  apparently  scared 
to  death  at  the  strange  thing,  but  Placid 
after  deliberate  examination  seized  the 
cracker  firmly  in  her  forepaws  to  hold  it 
steady  and  made  a  hearty  meal.  She 
gave  several  instances  of  her  growing 
domestication,  on  one  occasion  going  so 
far  as  to  get  on  the  table  when  I  was 
eating  and,  not  content  with  nibbling  the 
bread,  sniffed  curiously  to  see  what  was 
on  my  plate.  I  finally  found  that  the 
nightly  repast  which  I  set  out  apparently 
attracted  all  the  mice  in  the  house,  which 
was  rather  more  than  I  had  bargained 
for ;  so  I  decided  to  cut  off  supplies,  hop- 
ing in  that  way  to  get  rid  of  them.  Some 
of  them  did  give  up  coming  round,  but 
on  the  very  first  night  no  food  was  left 
out,  as  I  was  sitting  up  reading,  my  eyes 
were  attracted  by  a  little  darting  object 
near  my  feet,  which  from  its  behavior  I  at 
once  knew  must  be  Placid  asking  for 
food  and,  sure  enough,  when  I  got  a  piece 
of  cracker,  she  took  it  from  me  without 
the  least  hesitation.  Five  or  six  times 
did  she  return  for  more  that  night,  and 
it  was  curious  to  observe  her  demeanor 
if  I  did  not  apparently  pay  attention  to 
her  at  once.  After  darting  round  and 
sniffing  at  my  feet  she  would  take  up  her 
position  like  a  minute  sentinel  a  little  way 
off  and  remain  motionless  '  pointing,'  just 
like  a  dog,  and  no  move  would  she  make 
till  I  called  her,  when  she  would  rush  for- 
ward in  a  hurry. 

"  Night  after  night  this  performance 
was  repeated  till  it  became  positively  irk- 
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some.  I  could  not  read  in  peace  with 
this  little  thing  so  obviously  begging  for 
food. 

"  She  was  not  always  allowed  to  eat 
without  disturbance,  however,  for  in  eat- 
ing she  made  a  peculiar  sound — which 
we  called  '  crinkling.'  This  acted  on  any 
other  mouse  in  the  neighborhood  like  a 
call  to  arms,  and  poor  Placid  was  at  once 
routed  out  and  many  a  fine  charge  and 
defense  have  I  seen.  By  the  way,  do  you 
know  that  mice,  when  they  fight,  stand  up 
on  their  hind  legs  and  spar  like  men? 

"  I  finally  took  to  reading  in  a  recum- 
bent position,  hoping  thus  to  escape  the 
pitiful  sight  of  the  little  mendicant,  but 
she.  soon  discovered  me  and  came  point- 
ing just  as  usual.  Close  beside  the  bed 
was  a  high-backed  rocking  chair,  and  to 
see  what  she  would  do,  I  spoke  to  her, 
at  the  same  time  showing  a  piece  of 
cracker,  but  not  holding  it  to  the  ground 
within  her  reach.  It  did  not  take  her 
long  to  make  up  her  mind.  She  evident- 
ly determined  that,  if  the  mountain  would 
not  come  to  Mahomet,  Mahomet  must 
come  to  the  mountain ;  for  up  she  started 
to  climb  the  chair.  When  she  reached 
the  seat  she  sniffed  and  begged  a  little ; 
but,  as  I  still  held  the  cracker  higher,  she 
ended  by  climbing  up  the  back  till  she 
reached  the  top,  and,  of  course,  I  hadn't 
the  heart  to  refuse  her.  Since  then  that 
has  become  one  of  her  regular  perform- 
ances, except  that  now  she  no  longer  hesi- 
tates at  the  seat,  but  climbs  to  the  top 
without  a  halt.  When  she  gets  her 
cracker,  she  usually  only  troubles  herself 
to  descend  as  far  as  the  seat,  where  she 
finishes  it  and  at  once  climbs  up  for  more, 
Sometimes,  however,  she  lays  in  a  stock 
at  her  home,  and  I  have  known  her  to 
take  the  cracker,  run  to  her  home  with  it 
and  right  back  again  for  another  piece 
five  or  six  times  in  an  evening. 

"  A  curious  characteristic  of  mice 
which  I  have  noticed,  when  I  used  to 
leave  food  on  the  floor  for  them,  was 
that  all  small  pieces  they  would  eat  on  the 
spot,  but  if  they  came  upon  a  large 
piece  they  would  at  once  rush  off  with 
it,  tho  sometimes  they  only  ran  a  few 
feet.  Still,  they  never  failed  to  run. 
Remembering  how  they  apparently  en- 
joyed water  even  more  than  crackers,  I 
thought  I  would  try  whether  Placid 
would  drink  out  of  a  spoon  I  held  to  her. 
She  did  so  several  times  on  the  floor,  but 


I  think  the  prettiest  thing  she  ever  did 
was  one  time,  when  she  was  endeavoring 
to  drink  out  of  a  glass  on  the  table,  which 
contained  water.  I  filled  a  teaspoon  and 
held  it  for  her,  and,  without  getting  off 
the  rim  of  the  glass  where  she  stood,  she 
took  a  long  drink,  meanwhile  laying  her 
little  forepaws  on  the  spoon,  either  as  a 
means  of  steadying  it  or  herself. 

"  I  should  have  told  you  earlier  that  the 
name  '  Placid '  has  long  since  been 
changed  to  Mrs.-the-Woman.  This  name 
was  given  by  a  friend  who  called  one 
evening  and  casually  asked  if  '  she  '  had 
been  around  to-night.  On  my  asking  to 
whom  he  referred,  he  replied  "  Oh,  Mrs. 
What's  Her  Name  ?  You  know  ;  Mrs.- 
the-Woman." 

"  Mrs.-the-Woman  struck  me  as  posi- 
tively good  under  the  circumstances,  and 
since  then  Placid  has  always  gone  by  that 
name.  She  is  still  in  view  every  night 
and  even  occasionally  by  day ;  so,  should 
you  come  to  see  me,  you  shall  be  intro- 
duced. In  describing  Mrs.-the-Woman, 
I  have  neglected  a  small  company  of 
other  mice  who  have  also  remarkable 
traits  of  character  and  who  rejoice  in 
names  as  singular  as  themselves." 

There  is  little  to  add  to  Pagan's  inter- 
esting recital.  He  has  not  told,  how- 
ever, of  the  domestic  joys  and  troubles  of 
Mrs.-the-Woman ;  of  how  she  has  raised 
two  families  during  the  time  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  her,  or  her  anxiety  and 
matronly  fussiness  at  such  times.  Nor 
has  he  dwelt  upon  the  fastidiousness  of 
her  tastes  and  how  she  rejects  with  scorn 
certain  pieces  of  cracker,  while  she  ac- 
cepts others  with  alacrity.  How  she  en- 
joys a  sip  of  claret  occasionally,  and  how 
she  does  not  like  cheese.  In  fact,  if  we 
may  rely  on  our  intimate  acquaintance 
with  many  kinds  of  mice,  the  time-worn 
theory  that  they  prefer  cheese  to  any 
other  eatable  must  go  by  the  board. 
They  not  only  do  not  prefer  it,  but  they 
will  ignore  it  in  favor  of  dozens  of  other 
things  which  they  like  to  eat.  Our  ex- 
perience shows  that  they  have  a  decided 
preference  for  crisp  crackers,  the  eating 
of  which  produces  the  sound  as  of 
"  crinkling  "  stiff,  silk.  They  do  not  like 
salt  in  their  crackers,  and  they  prefer 
them  made  without  the  much-lauded  bak- 
ing powder. 

With  the  exception  of  the  big  mouse 
known  as  "  The  Egoist,"  we  find  no  vice 
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about  them.  "  The  Egoist "  is  both 
cruel  and  thoughtless  and  will  assault 
and  rob  a  baby  mouse  as  viciously  as  he 
waylays  and  despoils  Mrs.-the-Woman. 
For  the  rest  we  have  discovered  that  mice 
will  never  fight  each  other  when  there  is 
plenty  of  food  for  all,  but  the  moment 
there  is  a  scarcity    self  preservation  be- 


comes their  first  law.     If  the  scarcity  con- 
tinues the  fittest  only  survive. 

Mrs.-the-Woman  is  still  in  evidence. 
I  shall  call  upon  her  this  evening,  and  at 
the  same  time  pay  my  respects  to  Con- 
the-Quare-One,  Big  Anne  and  Dracula, 
to  say  nothing  of  pretty  Little  Silver,  who 
deserves  a  story  all  to  herself. 

Nkw  York  City. 


German    Agitations    and    Perturbations 


By  George   D.    Petersen. 


THE  Club,  as  I  stepped  in,  seemed 
uncommonly  animated.  "  Read 
the  latest  news  ?  "  a  member  asked. 
"  Scholar  Mommsen's  on  his  knees  to  the 
Kaiser !  "  "  Wait  long  enough  and 
you'll  see  'em  all  bow  to  little  William's 
scepter,"  sneered  K.  "  Let  Virchowchen 
get  a  decoration,  and  pst " 

"  Virchow  ?     Never !  " 

"  Nor  Harden,"  cried  the  junior  Feuil- 
letonist. 

"  I  say  Hoch  Maximilian  Harden ! 
He's  just  been  sentenced  to  fortress 
again." 

"  Harden  is  one  of  your  gentlemen 
who  shows  as  much  nerve  as  a  Socialist," 
said  the  Consul. 

"  But,"  he  added  critically,  "  Harden  is 
a  contemporary,  while  Mommsen,  alas,  is 
an  immortal." 

"  Hardly  two  weeks  ago  that  he  pub- 
lished his  defense  of  the  Goethe  Bund, 
blaming  Germans  for  having  lost  the 
sense  of  political  liberty!"  dirged  the 
Feuilletonist. 

"  He  may  have  been  speaking  fresh 
from  a  sad  conscience,"  commented  C. 
"  Everything  else  in  this  Saalburg  tom- 
foolery underwent  rehearsal.  Why 
shouldn't  the  Latin  telegrams  have  un- 
dergone it  ?  " 

"  Oh !  get  out,"  cried  an  incredulous 
voice,  which  was  overtoiled  by  the  meas- 
ured accents  of  my  friend,  who  seemed  to 
know  what  they  were  talking  about,  while 
1  was  but  just  getting  an  inkling,  not 
having  yet  read  the  evening  edition. 

"  I  don't  quite  agree  with  you  fellows. 
Mommsen's  dispatch  in  answer  to  the 
Emperor's  wears  a  rather  high- 
flown " 


"  Hear,  hear!  "  interrupted  the  Feuille- 
tonist, and  giving  his  cigarette  an  instant 
more  to  catch  light  he  seized  up  a  news- 
paper and  read :  "  To  the  Prince  of  the 
Germans,  to  Majesty  and  to  Grace,"  and 
paused.  "  Is  that  '  rather,'  or  is  it  rather 
rank  Bysantinismus?  " 

The  question  was  addressed  to  the 
round  table  company  in  general,  which  re- 
sponded with  mock  groans. 

"  That  may  be  mere  conventional  Latin 
phrasing,  corresponding  in  style  to  the 
date  of  the  Saalburg,"  my  friend  insisted. 
"  I'm  not  to  be  persuaded  so  easily  that  a 
man  of  Mommsen's  enlightenment  is  go- 
ing over  to  the  ranks  of  the  foot-lickers. 
Mommsen's  too  old.  He's  too  well-to- 
do." 

"  I  exempt  him  from  censure  in  his  re- 
lations as  citizen  and  subject,"  said  the 
Old  Member.  "  It's  a  citizen's  duty  to 
be  civil  even  to  a  king.  All  the  same, 
that  Saalburg  foundation  stone  is  the 
grave  of  his  reputation  for  manliness  or 
manhood  judgment.  Future  antiquaries 
will  know  even  better  than  we  that  Wil- 
liam II  is  not  deserving  of  titles  of  Majes- 
ty and  Grace  from  a  man  whose  head  is 
full  of  centuries  of  criterions  to  measure 
by,  and  w  ill  call  his  address  dissembling 
or  sycophantic." 

"  1  say  it's  Richard  Wagner  all  over 
again  hailing  Ludwig  II  as  a  god,"  cried 
the  Feuilletonist.  "Only  worse.  Wag- 
ner was  an  adventurer  and  belonged 
any  way  to  a  light  profession.  But 
Mommsen's  as  good  as  a  seer.  Besides, 
Wagner  was  in  straits,  while  Mommsen's 
pocket  and  frame  are  in  good  order." 

"Mommsen's — yes;"  interjected  J. 
"  But  not  the  Kaiser's.  William  IPs  debts 
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amount  already  to  thirty-two  millions. 
When  his  borrowing  capacity's  gone 
they'll  concede  his  mind  is.  That  was  the 
case  with  the  Bavarian.  When  nobody 
would  lend  him  more  cash,  the  Court  and 
the  bowing  Ministers  and  the  Privy 
Councillors  and  the  oily  commercial 
councillors  who  had  said  up  to  then : 
'  How  genial !  '  now  exclaimed  :  '  He's  in- 
sane!'" 

"  How  much  did  Harden  get?  "  asked 
the  Moderator  abruptly. 

"  Six  months,"  was  the  reply  of  the 
Consul.  And  the  Club,  who  felt  it  had 
stepped  on  dangerous  ground,  stepped 
back,  so  to  speak,  to  the  case  of  the  editor 
of  The  Future  magazine.  He  had  been 
prosecuted  and  sentenced  for  criticising 
the  Bremerhafen  speech  of  the  Emperor, 
and  the  trial  had  been  carried  on  in  se- 
cret convention.  This  circumstance  agi- 
tated the  Club  anew. 

"  The  defense  demanded  publicity," 
said  the  Consul,  growing  warm.  "  The 
constitution  grants  publicity." 

"  Our  fathers  bled  for  publicity," 
quoted  J. 

"  But,"  interjected  the  Cynic,  "  there 
is  that  capital  clause  that  nullifies  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  whole  code;  the  nice 
little,  innocent  looking  clause  that  makes 
exceptions  of  cases  '  likely  to  be  danger- 
ous to  State  interests.'  We  Germans  are 
governed  by  two  tiny  clauses  that  the 
Government  swings  like  cudgels :  the 
'  dangerous  cases  '  clause  and  the  '  gross 
nuisance  '  (grobe  Unfug)  clause.  Any 
man  who  couldn't  enslave  a  people  by 
means  of  those  clauses  should  be  kicked 
to  the  dogs.  He  wouldn't  be  worth  his 
kraut." 

"  Look  out,  old  boy,  or  you'll  be  served 
a  summons  some  day  for  libeling  the 
magistracy,"  sang  out  some  one.  And 
again  the  Club  swerved  off  by  tacit  agree- 
ment to  another  field  of  talk. 

I  had  been  quite  thrilled  myself  by  the 
devil-may-care  tone  of  its  criticism ;  one 
gets  so  used  to  meeting  nothing  but  men 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin  in  discretion,  I 
declare  it  always  to  be  one  of  the  excite- 
ments of  Berlin  to  hear  frankness  from 
gentlemen.  The  men  of  the  learned 
classes,  however,  are  decidedly  growing 
aroused  this  year.  Their  tone  is  heard  in 
politics.  So  far  as  I  can  make  out,  even 
a  kind  of  beginning  has  been  made  in 
organizing     active    opposition — namely, 


through  the  means  of  this  Goethe  Bund 
mentioned  above. 

Its  immediate  occasion  was  a  parlia- 
mentary bill  which  the  Catholics  and 
Conservatives  supported  last  summer,  to 
the  end  that  the  works  of  literature  and 
art  should  come  under  the  supervision  of 
the  police  more  than  is  at  present  the 
case.  In  the  sequel  the  bill  came  to 
naught  owing  to  the  obstructions  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party.  But  its  proposal 
acted  like  the  fabulous  "  last  straw  "  on 
the  camel's  back,  men  of  culture  rebel- 
ling in  every  one  of  the  professions  that 
has  suffered  discipline  at  the  hands  of 
the  Government  or  the  Emperor  in  the 
persons  of  such  members  as  Professors 
Virchow,  Dr.  Geffcken,  Dr.  Delbriick, 
Professor  Arons,  Architect  Wallot,  and 
dramatic  writers  and  others  without 
number ;  so  that  one  call  to  arms  printed 
in  a  newspaper  in  a  university  town  was 
responded  to  by  another  all  over  the  land, 
till  finally  a  body  of  defenders  of  intel- 
lectual freedom  came  together  in  person 
(in  Berlin)  and  founded  the  Bund. 

Professor  Mommsen  was  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  union ;  Sudermann  another, 
while  most  of  the  men  whose  names  you 
are  likely  to  know  are  enrolled  as  mem- 
bers. 

"  The  Lex  Heinze  [the  Bill]  is  dead," 
runs  the  banner  motto  of  the  Bund,  "  but 
not  the  reactionary  spirit  that  begot  it." 
And,  inspired  by  this  conviction,  associate 
unions  are  being  formed  in  all  the  cities 
of  the  Empire. 

The  fact  reminds  a  student  of  history 
of  the  beginnings  of  the  German  unity 
movement  in  the  middle  of  the  century. 
That  movement  was  rebellious  against 
governmental  reactionism,  too ;  began 
among  men  belonging  to  the  liberal  pro- 
fessions and  was  fanned  by  interference 
with  the  universities  and  free  arts.  To 
be  sure  no  member  of  the  Goethe  Bund, 
as  such,  has  suffered  persecution  up  to 
the  present  moment,  and  perhaps  the 
Government,  having  been  made  wise  by 
past  experience,  may  adopt  a  policy  this 
time  of  conciliation.  The  extraordinary, 
uncalled  for  drawing  of  Professor 
Mommsen  into  the  theatrical  program 
of  the  Saalburg  festivities  may  certain- 
ly indicate  such  policy.  The  flattery  of 
the  Emperor  that  seems  to  have  lamed 
poor  Mommsen's  resistancy — venerable, 
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infirm  old  scholar ! — may  well  paralyze 
the  Bitnd  he  represents  a  little  also. 

But  here  I  am  mentioning  the  Saalburg 
again,  and  perhaps  the  cable  dispatches 
have  left  the  matter  obscure  to  Ameri- 
cans. Well,  then,  the  Saalburg  was  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  fortress,  situated 
near  the  fashionable  watering  place  Horn- 
burg,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Taunus 
Forest,  on  a  hill  top.  The  ruins  interested 
Friedrich  III  and  the  Empress  Friedrich, 
both  of  whom  had  become  sincere  ama- 
teurs of  classic  art  under  the  guiding  en- 
thusiasm of  Curtius,  and  an  excavation 
of  them  began.  As  this  excavation  proved 
unexpectedly  rich  in  finds  the  idea  of  re- 
storing the  fortress  was  adopted,  in  order 
that  the  building  might  serve  as  a  mu- 
seum of  all  similar  German-Roman  an- 
tiquities. Friedrich  dying,  the  project 
passed  on  to  the  care  of  his  successor. 
Who  it  was  that  inspired  him,  William 
II,  with  the  superposed  idea  of  having 
himself  greeted  in  the  fortress  as  Roman 
Impcrator,  with  actors,  audience  and 
scenery  to  match,  no  one  professes  to 
know,  while  everybody  guesses  it  was 
either  William's  own  dceinon,  or  the  the- 
ater manager,  Baron  von  Haessler.  At 
any  rate,  the  scene  took  place,  a  telegram 
was  sent  to  the  historian  Mommsen  in 
grandiose  Latin,  and  a  C?esarian  speech 
made  to  the  German  people — which 
didn't  mind  the  speech  so  much  as  the  cir- 
cumstances of  it. 

"  Yet  we  need  William  II,"  remarked 
my  friend  who  had  passed  out  of  the 
club  room  when  I  did  and  was  sauntering 
along  the  Stern  with  me.  "  We  need 
him.  Because  we  need  to  be  aggressive." 
"  How  so?  "  I  exclaimed. 
"  The  theatricalness  we  could  do  with- 
out. Tho  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that 
either,"  he  continued.  "  After  all,  it  is  im- 
posing. It  impresses  the  masses.  One-half 
the  French  believe  already  in  his  extraor- 
dinariness ;  call  him  poetic,  mystic,  sym- 
pathetic. They  are  impressionable  to  the- 
atrics, they !  Of  all  the  mantles  thrown 
over  the  naked  giant  of  commercialism 
that's  got  its  ungodly  hand  on  the  world, 
the  Kaiser's  purple  one  of  proclaimed 
might  is  about  the  best.  It's  better  than 
the  white  one  of  cant  which  the  rest  of  the 
world — you  English  and  Americans — 
throw  over  the  ugly  beast." 


"  It's  older,"  I  remarked.  "  It  is  dated 
Anno  B.  C.  It  would  suit  the  Saalburg 
Museum." 

"  The  cant  of  the  rest  of  the  world  has 
changed  me  from  a  liberal  into  a  pessi- 
mist," he  went  on  rapidly,  without  mind- 
ing. "We  are  all  alike  bent  unscrupu- 
lously on  aggrandizement,  and  Germany, 
which  is  the  only  nation,  except  Italy, 
that  needs  it,  is  the  only  one  to  show 
her  fist  without  apologies.  Germany  has 
overpopulation  and  dear  coal.  I  was  walk- 
ing round  here  a  couple  of  days  ago  with 
Privy  Councillor  H.  He  is  just  back 
from  your  country,  where  he  went  on  a 
commission  from  the  Government.  He 
says  we  may  as  well  throw  our  factories 
in  the  corn.  You  Yankees  are  bound  to 
beat  us.  We  cannot  compete ;  we  are  han- 
dicapped by  the  want  of  cheap  hard  coal. 
Your  price  for  anthracite  is  half  what 
ours  is  for  soft,  brown  coal.  We  get  on 
so  long  as  our  workmen  are  content  with 
the  half  yours  demand.  But  they  are  not 
going  to  stay  content.  And  then  what  ? 
Then  von  Thielman  and  Bulow,  or  their 
successors  in  office,  will  have  succeeded 
in  reconciling  the  French  sufficiently  to 
agree  to  a  European  Continental  customs 
tariff  that  will  shut  out  your  goods,  as 
your  tariffs  have  shut  out  ours.  It  will 
be  All  Europe  against  Pan-America.  But 
what  is  even  All  Europe  to  do  without 
raw  material:  coal,  metal,  land?  It  sim- 
ply can't  do  without  them,  and  Germany, 
for  one,  does  not  mean  to.  We  seized 
Kiao-Chau  for  two  reasons.  One  was  to 
set  up  a  watch  post  over  the  Shanghai 
coal  region.  We  shall  seize  any  region  if 
pressed  to  it." 

"  You  are  engaging  Westphalian  and 
Saxon  miners  for  China,  true  enough,"  I 
observed,  while  I  wondered  again  over 
the  phenomenon  one  sees  so  often  in  Ger- 
many of  men  rudely  blaming  the  Govern- 
ment in  one  breath,  then  vindicating  it  in 
the  next. 

"  Any  region,  I  say.  Any  that  we  need 
and  can  take.  Our  diplomatists  smooth 
them  over,  but  the  speeches  of  the  Kaiser 
vent  out  this  gathering  will  of  the  Ger- 
man people  to  make  itself  room  to  live  in. 
We  are  perturbed  over  these  speeches,  but 
our  perturbations  come  more  from  con- 
cern over  their  revelations  than  their 
spirit." 

Berlin,  Gkrmany. 


A  Literary  "Morgue." 

By  John  Swinton. 


JN  the  editorial  quarters  of  one  of  the 
leading  daily  papers  of  this  city 
there  is  a  gloomy  repository  known 
as  the  "  Morgue."  It  is  always  full  of 
literary  relics,  loads  of  them.  To  this 
gruesome  place  are  consigned  all  cast- 
away compositions,  those  manuscripts 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have 
been  rejected  by  the  "  copy-readers  "  for 
the  paper,  and  which,  therefore,  so  far  as 
it  is  concerned,  are  defunct.  They  lie  on 
shelves,  tiers  of  shelves,  in  the  Morgue, 
or  in  big  boxes,  or  in  drawers.  They  are 
preserved  there,  by  courtesy,  for  a  cer- 
tain period  of  time,  so  that  they  can  be 
sent  back  to  such  of  their  friends  as  may 
apply  for  them.  Nearly  all  of  them,  it 
should  be  said,  are  unsolicited  offerings 
of  outside  parties,  transmitted  to  the  ed- 
itor in  the  hope  of  acceptance  and  hard 
cash. 

In  the  office  here  spoken  of  it  is  the 
habit  to  return  undesired  manuscripts  to 
such  of  their  writers  as  send  postage 
stamps  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  mail. 
Very  many  writers,  however,  are  apt  to 
be  negligent  in  such  matters ;  others  wait 
for  months  or  years  in  the  belief  that 
their  compositions  will  be  printed  some 
time ;  others  keep  a  copy  of  their  produc- 
tions ;  others  get  enraged  at  the  editor, 
whom  they  regard  as  an  incompetent  or 
spiteful  donkey ;  and  others,  I  suppose, 
feeling  that  their  hopes  of  fame  or  for- 
tune are  blighted  forever,  don't  want  to 
suffer  any  further  humiliation.  Hence 
the  Morgue  is  always  sure  to  be  rich  in 
thought. 

In  every  well  regulated  newspaper  or 
magazine  office  there  is  necessarily  a 
place  of  this  kind ;  and  in  some  cases  it 
bears  a  name  far  more  grum  and  terrify- 
ing than  that  given  to  it  in  the  office  of 
which  I  am  here  speaking.  Ask  Mr. 
Whitelaw  Reid,  of  the  Tribune. 

Once  upon  a  time — it  was  years  ago — 
when  passing  to  the  editorial  sanctum,  I 
saw  a  stalwart  and  grim-faced  man,  a 
copy-reader,  carrying  an  armful  of  manu- 
scripts. "Whither  bound?"  I  inquired. 
'  To  the  Morgue !  "  he  replied ;  "  we  got 
a  big  batch  of  brain-stuff  to-day  that  we 
can't  use,  and  I  want  to  clear  it  off  before 
I  go  home."    Nearly  all  the  "  stuff  "  had 


been  sent  in  by  writers  who,  you  may  be 
sure,  had  toiled  over  it  in  the  hope  that 
it  would  be  printed  some  Sunday,  the 
day  on  which  the  larger  New  York  pa- 
pers often  contain  forty,  fifty  or  more 
big  pages. 

Some  time  afterward  I  took  a  notion 
to  institute  a  search  among  the  literary 
relics  in  the  place  to  which  they  had  been 
consigned.  I  spent  the  greater  part  of 
several  days  in  the  Morgue,  rummaging 
among  the  thousand  condemned  manu- 
scripts, looking  merely  at  the  titles  of 
some  of  them,  running  through  parts  of 
others,  may  be  a  few  pages,  and  reading 
the  whole  of  a  good  number  of  them, 
with  proper  care.  Before  going  any  far- 
ther, it  is  possible  that  I  ought  to  say 
that,  on  account  of  my  editorial  responsi- 
bility, I  had  a  right  to  make  this  exam- 
ination. 

The  Morgue  was  dark  and  dusty ;  it 
swarmed  with  cockroaches ;  the  air  of  it 
was  musty.  As  Zola  might  have  said,  it 
"  reeked  of  literature."  The  gas  was 
turned  on  by  the  fat  boy  who  kept  the 
key,  and  who  said  he  had  to  make  record 
of  all  the  rejected  articles,  which  num- 
bered over  a  thousand  for  the  year,  and 
had  to  find  any  one  of  them  that  might 
be  called  for  by  its  author ;  "  pretty  hard 
work  sometimes,"  he  said. 

The  first  day  I  rummaged  for  hours  in 
a  general  kind  of  way,  handling  the 
pieces  carefully  and  putting  each  piece 
back  on  the  shelf  or  into  the  box  or 
drawer  where  I  found  it.  They  were  not 
arranged  systematically,  or  according  to 
their  character,  as  they  ought  to  have 
been,  but  were  jumbled  together,  regard- 
less of  origin,  nature  or  form.  If  all 
manuscripts  are  not  born  equal,  they  were 
all  on  an  equality  in  the  Morgue.  The 
greater  number  of  them  were  in  the  orig- 
inal envelopes,  on  the  outside  of  each  of 
which  was  the  name  of  its  writer,  but 
many  others  were  rolled  up  and  tied  with 
strings. 

Some  of  them  were  pen-work  and 
others  typewritten ;  the  chirography  of 
many  was  so  bad  that  the  copy-reader 
was  justified  if  he  left  them  unread.  At 
one  moment  I  picked  up  a  flashy  little 
envelope ;  it  contained  a  piece  of  poetry ; 
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it  was  the  outburst  of  a  feminine  soul ; 
it  was  written  in  a  dainty  hand  on 
scented  paper  of  a  pale  green  tint,  and  it 
was  both  rational  and  rhythmical ;  yet  it 
had  been  doomed  to  the  Morgue.  Some 
authors  had  written  with  pencil  and 
others  on  both  sides  of  the  paper ;  so 
their  work  had  been  cast  out,  regardless 
of  quality.  There  were  compositions  in 
note  envelopes,  in  middle-sized  ones,  in 
big  ones  and  in  paper  boards.  All 
these  things  I  noticed,  and  more,  too,  on 
the  first  day  of  rummaging  in  the 
Morgue. 

The  other  days  I  spent  in  the  Morgue 
were  full  of  entertainment.  I  looked  at 
stories,  of  which  there  were  hundreds, 
some  of  them  short  enough  to  suit  Bret 
Harte,  and  others  long  enough  to  fill 
pages  of  the  Sunday  paper  for  months. 
I  examined  essays  on  all  tangible  sub- 
jects, poetry  of  every  variety,  stories, 
political  dissertations,  humorous  pieces 
and  jokes,  reports  of  foreign  tours,  crit- 
ical, musical,  scientific,  patriotic  and  phil- 
anthropic things,  plays  tragical  or  funny, 
literary  sketches,  and  sermons,  both  he- 
retical and  orthodox,  often  containing 
remarks  on  that  higher  criticism  which 
has  never  disturbed  me  or  any  other  cast- 
iron  Calvinist. 

I  found  that  in  the  Morgue  there  was 
lots  of  very  good  stuff  of  all  kinds,  prose 
and  rime,  solid,  sparkling,  sunny,  or 
possessing  merit  of  some  sort.  But  the 
newspaper  couldn't  possibly  use  every 
good  thing  sent  to  it.  There  was  also 
ten  times  as  much  poor  stuff,  over  which 
1  labored  for  hours  in  the  Morgue. 

An  outsider  might  be  surprised  if  he 
knew  of  the  distinguished  persons  who 
send  their  lucubrations  to  the  big  Sunday 
papers,  to  be  printed  anonymously.  I 
can't  mention  the  names  of  men  or  wom- 
en whose  literary  relics  I  found  in  the 
Morgue.  You  would  smile  if  you  knew 
the  name  of  a  Senator  who  wrote  a  novel 
too  flat  for  print,  or  that  of  a  millionaire 
who  has  composed  poetry  that  would 
make  the  Century  Club  laugh  if  it  wire 
published.  I  found  the  names  of  not  a 
few  such  people  of  both  sexes  in  the 
Morgue.  Perhaps  three-fourths  of  all 
the  writers  were  men,  young  or  old,  and 
the  other  fourth  of  them  women,  nearly 
all  young,  so  far  as  I  could  guess  from 
internal  evidence. 

Reflection. — Alas!   for  the   blasted 


hopes  that  lie  mute  in  this  Morgue. 
Alas!  for  love's  labor  lost.  Alas!  for 
the  throes  of  composition,  the  midnight 
oil,  the  anxious  spirits,  the  light  that 
fails,  the  expectation  of  a  bank  check, 
and  the  pot  that  boils  not.  Here  lies  the 
manuscript  of  that  presumably  young 
woman  who  probably  thought  that  her 
poetic  outburst  would  thrill  the  nerves 
of  the  world.  Here  lies  the  ponderous 
work  of  that  statesman  who  doubtless 
believed  that  his  diatribe  against  the 
wretched  Democrats  would  be  a  feast 
for  the  merry  Republicans.  Here  lie 
stories  upon  stories  with  plots  entertain- 
ing or  horrifying.  Here,  too,  are  ser- 
mons— oh.  the  poor  sermons  of  the 
yearning  preachers !  Here  are  all  kinds 
of  brain  stuff,  all  in  the  Morgue!  It's 
tough. 

Personal. — After  spending  a  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  Morgue,  I  thought  that 
I  might  be  able  to  help  a  few  of  the  writ- 
ers whose  remains  I  had  handled.  Within 
a  couple  of  months  several  of  the  reject- 
ed poems  were  printed  (yes,  and  paid 
for  !).  A  short  story  of  1,000  words  that 
was  fished  out  of  the  heaps  of  stories 
brought  $70  to  its  long-neglected  author, 
and  may  have  saved  him  from  the  mad- 
house. Altogether,  more  than  a  dozen 
of  the  condemned  manuscripts  became 
"  copy "  for  the  typesetter,  capital  for 
the  treasurer,  and  bliss  unspeakable  for 
the  writers.  None  of  the  articles  on 
"  Chaldean  Inscriptions  "  or  on  Assvri- 
ology,with  original  illustrations  or  cunei- 
form characters,  could  be  used,  tho  cheap 
enough. 

I  must  mention  here  one  particular 
case,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  a 
"  moral  "  in  it.  While  rummaging  in 
the  Morgue  I  came  across  a  package  of 
manuscripts  around  which  was  a  strong 
string.  I  found  that  in  the  package  there 
were  about  a  dozen  articles,  all  by  the 
same  writer.  They  were  brief  essays  on 
various  attractive  subjects.  I  saw  by 
the  dates  on  the  manuscripts  that  they 
had  come  in.  each  after  the  other,  at  in- 
tervals of  about  a  month.  The  writer 
had  sent  one ;  it  was  rejected.  He  had 
then  sent  another,  and  yet  others,  and 
still  more,  all  of  which  were  rejected  and 
conveyed  to  the  Morgue,  probably  un- 
read. It  seemed  that  he  knew  no  dis- 
couragement,  for  his  latest  article  had 
been  sent  only  the  previous  week.     When 
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I  asked  about  him,  I  was  told  that  he  was 
an  unknown  literary  bore,  some  young 
fellow  whose  productions  were  always 
rejected  at  once  by  the  copy-reader.  I 
perused  one  of  his  essays  in  the  package. 
It  was  a  beauty.  I  saw  at  once  that  its 
author  was  a  thinker,  a  scholar,  and  a 
philosopher.  I  communicated  with  him 
and  suggested  (this  was  years  ago)  that 
he  mail  the  essay  which  I  admired  in 
manuscript  to  a  certain  periodical  well 
known  to  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy.  He 
adopted  the  suggestion,  tho  he  smiled 
sadly  at  it.  His  essay  was  accepted  at 
once,  with  the  editor's  compliments.  He 
soon  appeared  in  print  for  the  first  time, 
and  soon  got  dollars  and  dollars  for  his 
manuscript,  the  first  money  he  had  ever 
earned  with  his  pen.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore more  of  his  work  was  called  for  by 
sundry  editors,  so  that  he  was  able  to 
dispose  of  all  the  manuscripts  which  had 


been  in  the  package  tied  with  a  strong 
string  and  which  had  lain  on  a  shelf  in 
the  Morgue.  It  turned  out  that  he  had 
been  on  the  verge  of  despair  before  luck 
came  to  him,  altho  by  reason  of  his  per- 
sistent industry  as  a  manuscript  maker 
I  had  imagined  that  he  was  incapable  of 
discouragement.  His  rescue  from  the 
Morgue  had  been  timely.  To  cut  the 
story  short,  he  is  now  one  of  the  most 
excellent  and  successful  literary  essayists 
and  poets  in  the  United  States,  and  per- 
haps the  present  reader  may  have  seen 
his  name  on  the  title-page  of  a  book. 

Moral  for  Literary  Greenhorns. — 
If  unappreciative  editors  drive  you  out 
at  first,  try  'em  again  and  again.  If  some 
one  of  them  doesn't  recognize  talent 
when  he  sees  it,  hunt  up  another  and  yet 
others.  Don't  get  discouraged.  Grind 
away.  Think  of  young  Samson,  in  fet- 
ters, grinding  for  the  Philistines. 

New  York  City. 
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By  Henry  Austin. 


SPLENDOR  supreme  of  constant  majesty, 
Of     towering     passion,      overpowering 
charm, 
At  last,  mine  eyes  behold  thee    as  thou  art — 
In  all  the  lightness  of  thy  moving  grace; 
In  all  the  whiteness  of  thy  soaring  spray; 
In  all  the  brightness  of  thy  might ! 

At  last, 
Mine  ears  drink  in  thy  voice  miraculous, 
O  plunging  mountain   full  of  thunder-songs 
Defiant  or  triumphant,  echoing  aye 
Through  vasts  of  day  and  night ! 

O  Shape  beyond 
All  winged  imagery  of  magic  words 
Most  musical,  by  ancient  bards  bequeathed 
To  spell  the  hearts  of  ever-coming  men, 
At  last,  I  grasp,  I  clasp  thee;  and  my  soul, 
Struck  speechless  in  thy  Cavern  of  the  Winds, 
Breathlessly  burns  with  sharp,  voluptuous  ache 
To  dash  herself  against  thy  torrent  breast 
And  join  the  awful  Angels  of  thy  fall 
Perpetual  on  the  crags  of  Agony — 
Victorious  Agony  of  glorious  doom  ! 

O  perilous  bridge  'mid  gusts  of  dazzling  pearl, 
Or  where  a  diamond  storm  enshrouds  the  way. 
Thou  seem'st  like  Life  a  span  'twixt  Day  and 

Night ; 
For  tho  eternal  rainbows  crown  the  rocks, 
Halos  of  Hope,  charmed  circles  of  high  Faith, 
Commanding  entrance  through  the  chasms  of 

Doubt 
To    deens    of    nobler    knowledge    and     soul- 
strength, 


Yet  all  this  beauty  overwhelms  the  mind 
By  clash  of  contrast  with  our  littleness. 
Alas  !  for  Man,  the  Universal  Dwarf, 
Slave  of  Heredity,  Waif  of  Circumstance, 
Cringer  to  Custom,  Toy  of  Temperament, 
Rock-chained    by    Self,     a    vain    Promethean 

child! 
E'en  in  his  loftiest  hour,  Niagara, 
Facing  thy  vastness,  Nature's  most  sublime 
Picture  and  Poem,  can  he  read  a  line 
Or  track  a  tint  back  to  its  hidden  source 
Or  catch  the  secret  meaning  of  one  tone 
'Mid  the  mellifluous  thunders  which  arise 
Eternal  from  thy  flowers  of  prismy  foam ; 
Fadeless,  though  falling  ever — never  quite 
Lost  in  the  looming,  luminous  Infinite? 

Hush !    Let  us  not  be  shadowed  or  dismayed 
By  aught  of  greatness  in  the  outer  sphere. 
By  sense  of  Man's  collective  littleness, 
Or  any  conscious  nothingness  of  self! 
In  Life,  e'en  as  in  Art,  Perfection,  Size, 
Is  of  all  sizes : — and  the  first,  firm  step 
In  true  development  and  lasting  strength 
Must  ever  be  the  brave  acknowledgment 
Of  weakness  or  of  lack. 

So,  Heart  of  Mine, 
Oh  !    Heart  of  All,  stand  up  and  take  the  sun ! 
Seize,  for  'tis  thine,  thy  Sovereignty  of  Light ! 
Night  with  her  pale  Infinitude  of  Stars, 
Nor  Ocean,  nor  the  Mountains,  nor  e'en  Thou, 
Niagara,  with  all  thy  loveliness, 
Can  match,  in  possibilities  of  growth 
To  Power,  to  Beauty,  to  Sublimity, 
That  noblest  Mystery,  the  Soul  of  Man. 

Cranford,  New  Jereey, 
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The    Peace    Conference    at    The 
Hague  * 

The  International  Peace  Conference 
held  at  The  Hague  in  the  summer  of 
1899  was  an  event  of  such  unique  interest, 
and  the  results  of  its  work  are  likely  to  be 
of  so  much  importance  in  promoting 
peace  and  civilization  in  the  world,  that 
any  history  of  its  proceedings  could  not 
fail  to  be  of  deep  interest.  It  is  a  matter 
of  sincere  congratulation  that  such  a  his- 
tory has  been  written  by  a  member  of  the 
Conference  who  took  an  active  and  hon- 
orable part  in  it.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Conference  were  not  public  and  no  sten- 
ographic report  was  made  of  them.  It  is 
therefore  extremely  fortunate  that  Mr. 
Holls,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Confer- 
ence, was  personally  familiar  with  all  that 
tcok  place  there,  and  particularly  as  a 
member  of  the  Comite  d'Examen,  to 
which  was  referred  the  duty  of  consider- 
ing the  subject  of  mediation  and  arbitra- 
tion, had  a  peculiarly  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  proceedings  which  resulted  in  the 
Arbitration  Treaty,  should  have  written 
the  history  of  the  Conference.  His  work, 
in  addition  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  will  al- 
ways have  that  especial  authority  which 
attaches  to  any  historical  work  which  is 
written  by  an  actor  in  the  events  de- 
scribed. 

The  book  opens  with  an  account  of  the 
calling  of  the  Conference  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia,  and  the  action  of  the  various 
Governments  in  response,  and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  give  a  full  description  of  the 
opening  and  organization  of  the  Confer- 
ence, the  distribution  of  the  subjects  of 
consideration  among  three  committees, 
the  work  of  each  of  the  committees  in  de- 
tail, and  the  action  of  the  Conference  as 
a  whole.  The  appendix  contains  in  full 
the  conventions  and  declarations  adopted 
by  the  Conference,  and  the  work  as  a 
whole  constitutes  an  admirably  clear  and 
full,  and  at  the  same  time  a  concise,  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  of  the  results  of  its  work. 

♦The  Peace  Conference  at  The  Hagub  and  Its 
Bearings    on    International    Law    and    Policy,      By 

Frederick  II'.  Holls.    New  York  :    The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $3.00. 
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The  proposal  for  an  International 
Peace  Conference  was  regarded  from  the 
outset  by  most  persons  as  quixotic,  and 
throughout  its  sittings  any  probable  val- 
uable result  from  its  deliberations  was 
generally  doubted.  The  review  in  this 
book  of  what  was  accomplished  and  what 
was  not  accomplished  by  the  Conference 
shows  that  while  some  of  the  great  re- 
forms which  the  Conference  was  called  to 
consider  were  not  effected,  various  great 
results  were  achieved  of  incalculable 
value.  The  Russian  Government  submit- 
ted for  deliberation  eight  subjects,  to  the 
consideration  of  which  the  Conference 
confined  itself.  These  were:  1,  The  re- 
duction of  armaments ;  2,  the  prohibition 
of  new  firearms  or  explosives  more  pow- 
erful than  those  now  in  use;  3,  the  pro- 
hibition of  throwing  projectiles  or  ex- 
plosives from  balloons  or  by  similar 
means ;  4,  the  prohibition  of  submarine 
torpedo  boats  and  of  the  future  construc- 
tion of  vessels  with  rams;  5,  the  applica- 
tion to  naval  warfare  of  the  stipulations 
cf  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864,  on  the 
basis  of  the  additional  articles  of  1868, 
which  were  never  formally  adopted  by 
the  nations  which  accepted  the  rules  of 
the  Geneva  Convention  of  1864  relating 
to  land  warfare ;  6,  the  neutralization  of 
ships  and  boats  employed  in  saving  those 
overboard  during  or  after  an  engage- 
ment ;  7,  the  revision  of  the  declaration 
of  the  laws  of  war  of  the  Brussels  Confer- 
ence of  1874:  and,  8,  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  mediation  and  arbitration.  The 
practical  result  of  the  action  of  the'  Con- 
ference upon  these  subjects  was  as  fol- 
lows:  1.  Nothing  was  accomplished  in 
the  reduction  or  restriction  of  armaments, 
except  the  adoption  of  a  general  resolu- 
tion in  favor  of  the  principle.  2.  The 
use  of  new  firearms  or  explosives  was  not 
generally  prohibited,  but  declarations 
were  adopted  prohibiting  the  use  of  bul- 
lets which  expand  or  flatten  easily  in  the 
human  body,  and  of  projectiles  the  object 
of  which  is  the  diffusion  of  asphyxiating 
or  deleterious  gases.  3.  A  declaration 
was  adopted  prohibiting  for  five  years  the 
launching  of  explosives  or  projectiles 
from  balloons  or  bv  other  new   similar 
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methods.  4.  The  use  of  submarine  tor- 
pedo boats  or  of  vessels  with  rams  was 
not  prohibited.  5  and  6.  A  convention 
was  agreed  to  which  substantially  applied 
to  naval  warfare  the  general  provisions 
of  the  Geneva  rules  of  1864  relating  to 
land  warfare,  including  the  substantial 
neutralization  of  ships  and  boats  em- 
ployed in  saving  those  overboard  during 
or  after  an  engagement.  7.  A  conven- 
tion was  agreed  to  substantially  revis- 
ing and  in  its  general  principles  sub- 
stantially embodying  the  declaration 
of  the  laws  of  war  of  the  Brussels 
Conference  of  1874.  8.  A  convention 
was  agreed  to  establishing  a  perma- 
nent International  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion and  Commissions  of  Inquiry,  and 
providing  new  and  important  provisions 
for  peaceful  mediation,  the  whole  treaty 
being  well  called  by  the  author  the  Mag- 
na Charta  of  International  Law. 

Of  the  three  conventions  or  treaties 
agreed  upon  at  the  Conference  the  United 
States  has  ratified  one  without  change, 
the  treaty  for  arbitration,  and  has  ratified 
another  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
article,  the  treaty  applying  to  naval  war- 
fare the  general  rules  of  1864.  The  third 
treaty  has  not  yet  been  ratified  by  the 
United  States.  The  declarations  of  the 
Conference  not  being  strictly  in  the  na- 
ture of  treaties,  having  been  agreed  to  by 
the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States, 
are  understood  to  be  morally  binding  on 
the  United  States  Government  in  future 
wars. 

The  substantial  results,  then,  of  the 
work  of  the  Peace  Conference  are  the  pro- 
hibition in  war  of  the  use  of  expanding 
bullets,  asphyxiating  projectiles  or  balloon 
explosives,  the  application  to  naval  war- 
fare of  the  Geneva  Rules  of  1864  relating 
to  land  warfare,  the  adoption  of  the  laws 
of  war  promulgated  by  the  Brussels  Con- 
ference of  1874,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  great  International  Court  of  Arbitration 
of  International  Commissions  of  Inquiry, 
and  of  new  provisions  for  mediation.  To 
have  accomplished  the  adoption  by  the 
great  Powers  of  the  world  of  any  one  of 
these  measures  would  have  been  consid- 
ered, before  the  sitting  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference, a  great  step  forward  in  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  ;  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  accomplishment  of 
them  all  by  one  body  of  men  constitutes 
the  greatest  development  of  international 


law,  and  the  most  magnificent  achieve- 
ment toward  the  ultimate  establishment 
of  peace  ever  accomplished  at  one  time  in 
the  world. 

The  subject  of  this  book, therefore,  was 
large  and  interesting,  and  worthy  of  dig- 
nified and  able  treatment,  and  it  has  re- 
ceived it  from  Mr.  Holls.  His  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject  is  full  and  accurate, 
and  his  style  clear  and  strong.  The  con- 
viction grows  as  one  reads  the  book  of  the 
high  character  and  purpose  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference.  The  absence  of 
selfish  or  interested  action  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  any  of  the  Powers,  the  uni- 
form patience  and  courtesy  with  which 
objections  were  discussed  and  the  sub- 
stantial unanimity  ultimately  reached 
bear  high  testimony  to  the  general  disin- 
terestedness and  practical  ability  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference.  The  book, 
too,  throws  many  interesting  side  lights 
on  the  charming  social  relations  which 
grew  up  between  the  members  them- 
selves. The  people  of  Holland  extended 
to  them  constant  hospitalities,  to  none 
more  than  the  American  representatives. 
The  appendix  contains  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  when  the  American  members  of 
the  Conference  deposited  a  wreath  on  the 
tomb  of  Grotius,  at  which  Ambassador 
White  made  an  admirable  address,  which 
is  given  in  full,  and  President  Low  and 
others  took  part.  It  was  an  occasion  in 
which  the  traditional  friendliness  between 
Holland  and  this  country  found  full  ex- 
pression, and  which  was  carried  out  in  all 
its  details  with  much  grace  and  tact. 

The  book  is  well  printed  in  large 
type  on  fine  paper,  and  we  heartily  rec- 
ommend it  as  an  admirable  treatment  of 
a  large  and  interesting  subject. 

& 

Mrs.   Ward's  New  Novel.* 

Intense  melodrama,  passion  shredded 
to  the  last  possibility  of  tatters  and 
strings,  and  the  raving  of  a  love-lorn 
woman  are  the  most  prominent  superfi- 
cial elements  of  Mrs.  Ward's  new  novel. 
We  make  the  word  superficial  save  us 
fiom  the  appearance  of  unqualified  ad- 
verse criticism ;  for  below  the  surface 
Mrs.  Ward  has  driven  a  current  of  pow- 
erful life-interpretation.     She  has  made 

♦Eleanor.     By  Mrs.  Humphry    Ward.      New   York: 
Harper  &  Brothers  $1.50. 
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a  notable  study  of  what  we  may  call  a 
triangular  love-situation  at  the  corners 
of  which  stand  two  women  and  a  man. 
Altho  many  people  will  call  Eleanor  Mrs. 
Ward's  masterpiece,  the  method  of  pre- 
senting the  study  is  not  her  best.  A  cer- 
tain large  and  calm  artistic  reserve,  which 
has  to  some  degree  marked  her  other 
novels,  is  almost  wholly  absent  in 
Eleanor.  The  author  has  not  only  given 
way  to  overstatement,  but  has  in  places 
so  heaped  up  reiteration  and  recapitula- 
tion in  the  conversations  and  monologues 
that  what  is  meant  for  a  dramatic  pres- 
entation of  high  passion  often  breaks  into 
a  mere  foam  of  adjectives  and  frothy  ora- 
tory. We  think  that  the  talk  of  Eleanor, 
the  pathetic  figure  of  the  story,  would 
have  been  far  more  effective  if  it  had  been 
less  profuse. 

The  scene  of  Eleanor  is  Italy,  more 
particularly  Rome  and  its  picturesque 
environs,  which  will  give  the  reader  full 
guaranty  of  many  charming  descriptive 
passages  and  a  fine  romantic  setting  for 
Mrs.  Ward's  drama.  Three  characters, 
Edward  Manisty,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Bur- 
goyne  and  Miss  Lucy  Foster,  play  the 
chief  parts.  Manisty  is  an  Englishman, 
member  of  Parliament  and  a  writer  of 
books.  Eleanor  Burgoyne,  widow,  is  his 
cousin  and  literary  assistant.  Lucy  Fos- 
ter, an  American  girl,  is  a  visitor  in  the 
Manisty  family,  which  lives  in  a  villa 
near  Rome.  Eleanor  loves  Manisty ;  but 
Manisty  turns  his  affections  upon  Lucy 
Foster.  The  whole  story  is  but  an  an- 
alysis of  this  situation  and  the  characters 
of  the  three  personages  affected.  From 
the  first  it  is  clear  that  Eleanor  is  created 
by  Mrs.  Ward  simply  to  display  artistic 
power  in  depicting  the  development  of 
love,  jealousy  and  selfishness,  which  are 
finally  to  be  replaced  by  complete  self- 
sacrifice  and  absolute  renunciation  for  the 
sake  of  Lucy. 

Upon  the  whole  Eleanor  is  a  strong 
and  moving  story,  exciting  in  its  style, 
and  brimful  of  cleverly  imagined  and 
effective  incidents  all  tending  to  reinforce 
Mrs.  Ward's  main  artistic  stroke,  which 
groups  and  contrasts  three  strikingly  dif- 
ferent characters  caught  in  the  burning 
grip  of  an  overmastering  passion.  To  say 
that  the  book  is  interesting  is  but  a  tame 
expression — it  is  absorbingly  interesting 
ftom   first    page   to   last — and    in    many 


places  the  dramatic  energy  rises  to  a 
great  pressure.  We  think  its  weakness 
is  in  its  frequent  bursts  of  over  strenuous- 
ness.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  be  over  crit- 
ical. The  genius  of  Mrs.  Ward  as  a  nov- 
elist lights  up  these  pages  and  saturates 
them  with  a  rare  fascination.  To  begin 
reading  is  to  be  held  until  the  story  is 
ended.     And  the  end  is  a  happy  one. 

It  is  upon  Eleanor  Burgoyne  that  Mrs. 
Ward's  effort  expends  itself  in  both  an- 
alysis and  dramatic  projection.  Unques- 
tionably here  is  a  bold  and  highly  pic- 
turesque, if  not  original,  character  study. 
The  drawing — to  use  that  term — is  of 
romantic  proportions,  yet  given  a  plenty 
of  reality,  and  the  coloring  is  highly,  even 
intensely,  flamboyant.  Eleanor  is  a 
lngh  strung  figure,  and  we  cannot  lose 
the  impression  that  Mrs.  Ward  is  sym- 
pathetically affected  in  her  presentation 
of  the  character.  Manisty,  the  hero,  is 
not  very  strongly  set  in  the  story ;  but  he 
is  quite  sufficient  for  his  role.  Lucy,  al- 
tho but  slightly  sketched,  is  a  most  ef- 
fective character,  and  we  pause  here  to 
acknowledge  Mrs.  Ward's  clever  por- 
trayal of  a  real  American  character. 
Lucy,  the  simple  and  sweet  and  yet  strong 
American  girl,  is  the  real  heroine  of  the 
story,  and  it  is  she  who  wins  the  prize 
of  love  just  before  the  curtain  goes 
down.  There  is  something  distinctly  fas- 
cinating in  the  play  of  characteristics 
shown  as  if  by  electrical  excitement  in 
the  contact  of  Eleanor  and  Lucy.  Man- 
isty seems  incredibly  unaware  of  what  is 
going  on  between  the  young  women;  but 
he  is  aroused  at  last,  and  he,  too,  becomes 
a  trifle  wordy  and  stagy  when  he  begins 
to   let   off   passion. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  Mrs. 
Ward's  command  of  what  the  artists  call 
aimospheric  effect.  Her  descriptions  of 
scenery  and  situations  are  not  long  or 
elaborate ;  but  they  are  remarkably  ef- 
fective. The  reader  is  never  lost  as  to 
the  surroundings  of  each  incident  in  the 
story.  Everything  is  thoroughly  realized. 
Even  Eleanor's  intense  nature  is  made 
perfectly  distinct  and  natural.  Eleanor 
is  a  woman's  book  for  women.  Most 
men  will  not  care  greatly  for  it.  The 
besl  elements  of  virility  are  lacking  in  it. 
Manisty  is  a  somewhat  brutal,  yet  good 
enough  fellow — a  stock  character  well 
known  to  all  novel  readers. 
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Tommy  and  Grizel.  By  James  M. 
Barrie.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $1.50.)  If  the  question  shall  be 
whether  or  not  Mr.  Barrie  has  made  the 
very  most  of  his  materials  in  the  writing 
of  Tommy  and  Grizel,  but  one  answer 
can  be  forthcoming;  for  the  work,  as  a 
piece  of  delicate  art,  is  well  nigh  perfect. 
It  does  not  impress  us  as  truly  great  art ; 
it  lacks  the  massive  vigor  and  the  ele- 
mental virility  of  what  the  best  mascu- 
line genius  invariably  forces  into  its  pro- 
ductions. Charming  it  is  in  its  cobweb 
texture,  in  its  films  of  elusive  beauty,  in 
its  intricate  and  fragile  distinctions ;  but 
the  force  of  brave  and  expansive  mascu- 
linity is  almost  entirely  lacking.  What 
we  are  forced  to  admire  most  in  the  book 
is  not  sturdy,  elemental  vigor,  but  a 
dainty  and  minutely  delicate  craftsman- 
ship in  the  drawing  and  shading  of  a 
certain  grade  of  human  character.  In- 
deed, there' is  but  one  general  grade  of 
character  in  Barrie's  books.  It  is  the  ex- 
ceptionally mediocre  grade.  His  heroes 
are  feminine;  his  heroines  are  women, 
but  not  wholly  women ;  they  lack  the 
strength  of  robust,  natural,  fighting 
womanhood.  What  we  are  interested  in 
is  neither  the  woman  nor  the  man,  but 
the  art  of  Mr.  Barrie's  in  depicting  both. 
Tommy,  as  a  man,  is  beneath  the  con- 
tempt of  earnest,  hearty,  muscular, 
healthy,  driving  men.  He  is  a  contempt- 
ible futility  going  about  embodied  in  flesh 
and  blood ;  but  Mr.  Barrie  engages  us 
and  holds  us  firmly  while  he  genially  and 
with  leisurely  sympathy  dissects  Tom- 
my from  sole  to  crown.  As  for  Grizel, 
freed  from  all  the  glamour  of  Barrie's 
genius,  what  is  she  but  a  girl  wholly  pre- 
posterous in  character,  and  undesirable 
in  the  regard  of  a  healthy  human  or- 
ganism? What  she  thinks,  says  and  does 
is  not  the  spontaneous  output  of  a  fairly 
normal,  red-blooded,  courageous  and 
wholesomely  selfish  young  woman.  She 
is  a  stage  figure  which  Barrie  clothes  in 
the  most  fascinating  garments  of  art. 
She  takes  her  part  and  fills  it  exactly  as 
Barrie's  genius  directs.  She  becomes 
very  interesting  to  us ;  we  adore  her  and 
follow  her  and  Tommy  with  our  sympa- 
thetic hearts  hung  ostentatiously  upon 
our  sleeves.  But  what  would  two  such 
people  be  to  us  in  actual,  every  day  life, 
where  the  sheen  of  literary  and  dramatic 
genius    does    not    operate?      Would    we 


give  either  Tommy  or  Grizel  a  second 
glance  or  a  serious  thought?  Here  is 
Mr.  Barrie's  triumph.  He  takes  poor 
materials  and  makes  them  seem  impor- 
tant. He  chooses  futile  and,  humanly 
speaking,  valueless  lives  and  makes  them 
seem  artistically,  if  not  practically,  sig- 
nificant. Tommy  and  Grizel  is,  perhaps, 
his  masterpiece  so  far.  Refined  and  tenu- 
ously delicate  craftsmanship  could  not 
safely  go  further.  For  a  while,  possibly 
for  a  long  while,  the  world  will  fail  to 
realize  that  in  substance  the  book  is  slight 
and  founded  upon  no  permanent  human 
claim  to  greatness,  and  that  in  its  art  is 
the  very  quintessence  of  an  agile,  quaint 
and  altogether  delightful  genius.  Of 
course  everybody  will  read  Tommy  and 
Grizel,  and  none  will  be  the  worse  for  it. 
In  the  Palace  of  the  King.  A  Love 
Story  of  Old  Madrid.  By  F.  Marion 
Crawford.  (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  $1.50.)  Readers  wdio  are  in 
quest  of  a  love  tale  pure  and  simple,  told 
straight  away  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  will  find  it  In  the  Palace  of  the 
King,  Mr.  F.  Marion  Crawford's  latest 
book.  It  is  a  romantic  story  of  the  court 
and  palace  of  Philip  II  of  Spain,  in  which 
Mr.  Crawford  has  given  free  action  to 
his  brilliant  dramatic  and  story-telling 
powers.  The  scenes  and  incidents  are 
cleverly,  often  powerfully  sketched.  In- 
deed, the  whole  story  suggests  that  the 
author  had  an  eye  to  the  stage  in  writing 
it ;  but  this  adds  to  the  interest.  Mr. 
Crawford  has  never  been  more  vigorous- 
ly romantic  than  he  is  here ;  and  yet, 
while  his  incidents  are  sometimes  start- 
ling and  sensational  in  kind,  he  so  man- 
ages them  that  we  are  not  repelled. 
While  his  story  cannot  properly  be 
classed  with  historical  romances,  the  at- 
mosphere of  old  Madrid  and  the  life  at 
Philip's  court  seem  truthfully  presented. 
At  all  events  the  novel  reader  will  find  the 
story  not  only  engaging,  but  convincing. 
The  characterization  is  strong  in  the  dra- 
matic sense ;  but  there  is  very  little  ana- 
lytical padding  for  the  delectation  of 
"  students  of  human  motives ;"  nor  does 
the  author  bore  us  with  page  after  page 
of  mere  description.  In  a  word,  In  the 
Palace  of  the  King  fills  admirably  the 
measure  of  a  strong,  directly  flowing  and 
continuously  entertaining  love  tale  of 
Spanish  life,  in  which  action  and  inci- 
dent never  flag,  and  passion  is  sufficient- 
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ly  intense  to  keep  up  a  good,  wholesome 
thrill. 

The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood. 
By  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts.  (New  York : 
Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.  $1.50.)  In  the 
first  three  or  four  chapters  of  this  story 
Mr.  Roberts  lays  the  foundation  for  a 
superstructure  which  proves  to  be  singu- 
larly charming  in  freshness  of  design 
and  remarkable  'strength  and  evenness 
of  craftsmanship.  Doubtless  the  work  of 
Kipling  in  the  "  Jungle  Books  "  loosed 
upon  the  air  an  infection ;  at  all  events 
Mr.  Seton-Thompson  and  Mr.  Roberts 
have  followed  somewhat  the  current  of 
the  new  taste  for  animal  stories.  Nor  is 
this  in  the  least  suggestive  of  imitation  or 
mere  echo-writing.  Mr.  Thompson  is  as 
original  as  Kipling;  so  likewise  is  Mr. 
Roberts.  We  like  The  Heart  of  the  An- 
cient Wood  better  than  the  talking-ani- 
mal stories.  Mr.  Roberts  does  not  press 
his  interpretation  of  animal  character  be- 
yond the  limit  of  fair  credulity.  His  she 
bear  which  adopts  a  little  girl  in  place  of 
her  murdered  cub  does  not  become  hu- 
man and  converse  philosophically  or  joke 
broadly  in  English.  She  is  a  bear,  and 
behaves  as  a  bear  possibly  might.  More- 
over, all  the  wild  things  introduced  for 
the  story's  purposes  keep  their  wild  ani- 
mal places,  characters  and  tempers,  and 
Mr.  Roberts  revels  in  the  vast  Canadian 
wood,  suiting  his  style  admirably  to  the 
exigencies  of  special  description.  Where 
this  story  wins  artistic  approbation  with- 
out stint  is  in  its  human  interest  so  com- 
pletely saturating  the  unusual,  if  not  im- 
possible, substance  chosen  for  use.  It  is 
a  love  story  most  cleverly  and  simply  con- 
structed. The  heroine  is  a  beautiful  girl 
reared  in  a  lonely  cabin  amid  the  terrible 
yet  fascinating  influences  of  a  vast  forest 
wilderness.  She  gains  the  friendship  of 
a  she  bear,  and  so  becomes  the  companion 
of  all  wild  things.  When  she  grows  to 
young  womanhood  her  lover  arrives,  a 
fitting  hero,  and  a  beautiful  little  dra- 
matic idyl  of  courtship  follows  in  which 
the  bear  and  other  savage  denizens  of  the 
forest  play  the  parts  of  subordinate  ac- 
tors. The  tale  ends  happily,  and  yet  with 
that  touch  of  pathos  which  is  the  badge 
of  Celtic  genius.  From  beginning  to  end 
The  Heart  of  the  Ancient  Wood  exhales 
the  very  essence  of  unshorn  Nature.  Mr. 
Roberts  has  laid  upon  his  work  the  scarf 
of  a  well  woven  and  delicately  tinted  dic- 


tion. He  is  an  artist  whose  taste  never 
grovels.  His  story  is  both  romantic  and 
realistic,  with  a  strain  of  human  tender- 
ness through  it  like  a  vein  of  spring  sun- 
shine. 

The  Evangelization  of  the  World 
in  This  Generation.  By  John  R. 
Mott.  (New  York:  Student  Volunteer 
Movement  for  Foreign  Missions.)  This 
little  book  should  be  read  by  all  who  de- 
sire to  get  an  accurate  understanding  of 
one  of  the  most  influential  movements  in 
the  line  of  Christian  work  of  the  present 
day.  When  this  organization  was 
started  its  watchword  was  very  severely 
criticised.  It  was  held  to  be  unpractical, 
contrary  to  the  best  ideas  of  the  conduct 
of  missions  and  in  general  overstrained. 
It  has  come  to  be  recognized  on  every 
hand  as  the  reverse,  largely  through  a 
very  much  better  understanding  as  to 
what  it  means.  It  does  not  mean  the 
Christianization  of  the  world ;  it  does 
mean  the  bringing  within  the  reach  of 
every  soul  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of 
salvation.  It  does  not  mean  that  the 
present  generation  is  to  complete  the 
work ;  it  does  mean  that  each  generation 
is  responsible  for  the  evangelization  of 
itself  in  all  its  parts.  To  understand  the 
watchword  in  all  its  bearings,  its  oppor- 
tunities and  its  possibilities,  one  must 
know  the  history  of  the  development  of 
the  organization,  and  nowhere  can  that 
be  better  learned  than  through  this  book. 
Mr.  Mott,  as  general  secretary,  is  best 
qualified  to  give  it,  and  he  has  done  so  in 
this  peculiarly  straightforward,  lucid 
manner.  We  recommend  the  book  heart- 
ily. 

The  Problem  of  Final  Destiny. 
Studied  in  the  Light  of  Revised  Theo- 
logical Statement.  By WilliamB. Brown, 
D.D.  (i2mo,  pp.  319.  Printed  for  the 
Author,  East  Orange,  N.  J.)  This  vol- 
ume is  little  less  than  a  compact  statement 
of  a  theological  system,  altho  each  chap- 
ter in  the  discussion,  whether  of  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  God,  the  Trinity, 
the  Bible,  Sin,  Christ,  the  Atonement,  is 
made  to  bear  upon  the  problem  of  man's 
final  destiny;  and  the  last  six  chapters 
of  the  twenty  arc  devoted  definitely  to  the 
question  of  Eschatology,  ending  in  the 
final  conclusion  of  eternal  hope,  at  least 
for  most  people.  Some  will  pass  im- 
mediately into  the  higher  Heavens  of  the 
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love  of  God;  others,  multitudes  of  oth- 
ers, who  have  been  in  darkness  here,  but 
are  not  wholly  and  hopelessly  debauched, 
will  pass  into  a  condition  where  they  will 
repent  and  turn  to  goodness  and  eter- 
nal life ;  some,  it  may  be,  will  so  utterly 
choose  evil,  here  or  hereafter,  that  they 
will  eternally  find  their  pleasure  in 
wrong,  and  so,  not  so  much  in  conscious 
misery  as  in  moral  degradation,  find  what 
will  be  their  pleasure  in  evil.  To  each 
his  own  nature  will  work  out  his  destiny. 
That  such  will  ever  be  restored  the  au- 
thor hopes,  but  tremblingly.  Dr.  Brown 
is  a  retired  Congregational  clergyman, 
of  long  pastoral  experience,  and  has 
thought  much  over  theological  questions, 
and  has  written  with  great  clearness  and 
force.  We  commend  the  volume  espe- 
cially to  those  who  are  troubled — as  who 
is  not  ? — over  the  great  problem  of  the 
destiny  of  sinful  men.  They  will  find  in 
it  what  will  give  them  food  for  thought, 
and  also  hope ;  and  what  more  can  one 
expect  as  he  faces  the  Barrier  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  which  are  the  unreturning 
dead  ?  .  ,  ul 

America,  Picturesque  and  De- 
scriptive. By  Joel  Cook.  (Philadel- 
phia: Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.  Three 
Volumes.)  Among  the  many  interest- 
ing and  singularly  attractive  books  on 
America  recently  published,  this  large 
work  in  three  volumes  profusely  illus- 
trated will  be  sure  to  attract  popuar  at- 
tention. It  is  something  better  than 
mere  perfunctory  description  of  places 
and  things,  and  while  it  does  not  pretend 
to  be  set  history  a  vast  amount  of  valu- 
able information  is  most  attractively  pre- 
sented to  meet  intelligent  popular  taste. 
The  whole  area  of  the  United  States  is 
covered,  and  all  of  the  most  interesting 
places  are  described  and  pictured.  From 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  and  from  Florida  to 
Alaska  the  sketches  include  nearly  every 
locality,  scene  and  condition  likely  to  be 
thought  of  by  the  inquiring  reader.  Ta- 
bles of  contents  and  a  full  index  complete 
this  really  valuable  work. 

Ian  Hamilton's  March.  By  Win- 
ston Spencer  Churchill.  ( New  York  : 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  $1.50.)  As 
time  draws  us  further  and  further  away 
from  the  storm  and  stress  of  the  Boer 
war,  books  like  this  must  become  very 


important.  We  shall  presently  have  a 
good  perspective  and  a  calmer  judgment 
than  we  are  now  aided  by,  and  all  these 
details  plumped  down  on  the  field  by 
courageous  and  competent  observers  will 
be  the  very  substance  of  history.  Mr. 
Churchill's  book  is  made  up  largely  of  his 
letters  and  dispatches  from  Africa  to  the 
London  Morning  Post;  but  it  also  in- 
cludes interesting  extracts  from  the 
Diary  of  Lieutenant  H.  Frankland,  kept 
during  his  stay  in  Pretoria  as  a  prisoner 
of  war.  A  fine  portrait  of  Ian  Hamilton 
faces  the  title  page,  and  there  are  service- 
able maps  and  plans  and  an  Appendix 
containing  a  statement  of  the  composition 
of  General  Hamilton's  force  and  a  list  of 
the  actions  he  fought  and  the  places  cap- 
tured by  him.  The  style  is  clear,  bold 
and  engaging,  while  the  campaign  his- 
tory is,  of  course,  of  the  most  thrilling 
nature. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  A  Tale. 
By  Oliver  Goldsmith.  With  An  Intro- 
duction by  Henry  James.  (New  York: 
The  Century  Company.  $1.00,  net.) 
There  is  something  so  much  like  the 
plainest  sort  of  commonsense  in  Mr. 
Henry  James's  introductory  essay  to  this 
handsome  edition  of  The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
Held,  that  despite  the  finicalities  of  style 
with  which  Mr.  James  has  chosen  to  ex- 
press his  critical  observations,  we  won- 
der why  the  thing  he  does  has  not  been 
boldly  and  sincerely  done  before.  As  an 
iconoclast  breaking  up,  not  an  idol,  but 
the  worship  of  an  idol,  Mr.  James  goes 
gingerly  and  softly  at  his  work.  He 
wonders  delicately  (taking  stock  of  the 
perennial  praise  of  the  Vicar)  how  it  can 
be  that  the  story  goes  on  its  unhindered 
way  from  edition  to  edition  down  the 
publishing  ages.  His  final  judgment 
would  seem  to  be — for  he  really  slips 
around  it — that  Goldsmith's  masterpiece 
has  the  one  necessary  quality  of  an  en- 
during work  of  literary  art :  amenity.  He 
further  hints  that  beyond  amenity  The 
Vicar  cannot  be  said  to  pass — that  it  real- 
ly has  nothing  else  to  account  for  its  im- 
mortality— and  we  are  to  take  the  old 
book  without  criticism,  keep  it  sacred 
from  the  analysis  which  would  certainly 
destroy  its  claims  to  greatness.  The  pub- 
lishers have  made  this  edition  all  that  the 
book-lover  could  wish  for  within  ordinary 
bounds. 
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Clearing  Houses;  Their  History, 
Methods  and  Administration.  By 
James  G.  Cannon,  Vice-President  of  the 
Fourth  National  Bank  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  (New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Price,  $2.50.)  This  is  the  second  edition 
of  an  excellent  work,  historical,  descrip- 
tive, and  explanatory,  which  should  be  in 
the  reference  library  of  every  banker  and 
student  of  finance.  Mr.  Cannon  has 
written  a  history  of  the  leading  clearing 
houses  in  this  country,  Canada,  Great 
Britain  and  Japan,  describing  clearly 
their  functions  and  methods.  Inter- 
esting chapters  concerning  the  special 
functions  of  these  institutions,  includ- 
ing the  issue  of  loan  certificates  and 
other  measures  for  the  mutual  sup- 
port of  banks  and  for  the  public  good 
in  times  of  stress,  suggest  the  lines 
which  the  development  of  the  clearing 
house  system  will  probably  follow.  The 
book  is  handsomely  published  and  has  a 
very  full  index. 

On  the  Wing  of  Occasions.  By 
Joel  Chandler  Harris.  (New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.  $1.50.)  By 
virtue  of  their  freshness  and  dramatic 
vigor  these  stories  mark  a  new  advance 
in  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  versatile 
and  always  delightful  literary  work.  The 
sub-title  of  the  book  is :  "  The  Authorized 
Version  of  Certain  Curious  Episodes  of 
the  Late  Civil  War,  Including  the  Hither- 
to Suppressed  Narrative  of  the  Kidnap- 
ping of  President  Lincoln."  There  are 
five  of  the  stories,  "  Why  the  Confeder- 
acy Failed,"  "  In  the  Order  of  Prov- 
idence," '  The  Troubles  of  Martin  Coy," 
"  The  Kidnapping  of  President  Lin- 
coln,' and  "  The  Whims  of  Captain  Mc- 
Carthy." Mystery  is  used  with  excel- 
lent effect,  good  detectives  are  baffled, 
plots  and  counter-plots  abound.  Mr. 
Harris  tells  his  stories  with  charming 
sincerity  of  style,  leads  us  by  the  nose,  in- 
terests us  in  friend  and  foe  and  always  at 
the  end  leaves  a  strong  impression.  In- 
deed, these  stories  are  masterpieces  in 
their  way,  and  show  that  the  creator  of 
"  Uncle  Remus  "  can  carve  ivory  as  well 
as  ebony  and  make  his  statues  live  and 
breathe. 

The  World  of  the  Great  Forest. 
I  low  Animals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Insects 
Talk,  Think,  Work  and  Live.  By  Paid 
Pit  Chaillu.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $2.00.)     A  large  vol- 


ume, with  over  fifty  illustrations,  treat- 
ing, in  a  most  entertaining  style,  of  ani- 
mals, birds,  reptiles  and  insects,  and  at- 
tempting to  explain  how  they  communi- 
cate their  thoughts,  impulses  and  desires. 
Mr.  Du  Chaillu  is  certainly  well  equipped 
for  this  sort  of  work.  His  stories,  in 
which  he  makes  the  denizens  of  the  great 
forest  talk  like  people,  have  doubtless 
been  suggested  to  him  by  Mr.  Kipling's 
jungle  books;  but  they  have  the  value  of 
embodying  a  great  many  facts  about  ani- 
mal and  insect  life  which  will  be  instruct- 
ive as  well  as  pleasing  to  young  readers. 
It  will  be  a  good  holiday  gift-book. 

The  Golden  Book  of  Venice.  A 
Historical  Romance  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century.  By  Mrs.  Lawrence  Tumbull. 
( New  York :  The  Century  Company. 
$1.50.)  A  romance  set  in  the  frame  of 
old  time  Venetian  life  and  colored  with 
the  religious  intrigues  of  the  ruling  spir- 
its. The  story  abounds  in  eloquent,  al- 
most gorgeous  descriptive  passages  which 
link  together  the  somewhat  scattered  dra- 
matic scenes  and  incidents.  Venice  is 
well  presented,  as  if  in  small  water-color 
drawings,  brilliant  but  not  altogether 
complete.  The  Golden  Book  is  well 
named,  for  upon  its  pages  lies  the  sunny 
splendor  of  the  old  romantic  opulence  in 
which  Venice  swam  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

Was  it  Right  to  Forgive?  A  Do- 
mestic Romance.  By  Amelia  E.  Barr. 
( Chicago :  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  A  story  of  marriage,  estrange- 
ment, wickedness,  goodness,  forgiveness 
and  happiness  at  last.  Mrs.  Barr  tells 
it  all  with  great  power,  and  makes  her 
point  clearly.  Those  readers  who  like 
novels  with  lessons  in  them  may  rely 
upon  finding  their  own  in  Was  It  Right 
to  Forgive?  At  times  the  lesson  seems 
to  get  the  better  of  the  story,  and  upon 
the  whole,  we  do  not  class  the  book  with 
Mrs.  Barr's  best. 

The  Bronze  Buddha.  A  M\stery. 
By  Cora  Linn  Daniels.  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.  $1.50.)  Those  who  like 
mystery  done  up  in  large  doses  will  find 
this  story  quite  acceptable.  Alcho  its 
scene  is  laid  in  New  York,  and  at  the 
present  time,  it  reads  like  an  Oriental 
dream.  As  a  piece  of  romance,  scarcely 
credible  even  to  the  imagination  of  a 
confirmed  dreamer,  it  is  clevely  done. 
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Alexis  Krausse,  whose  volumes  on  Rus- 
sia and  China  have  excited  fa.orable  com- 
ment, has  in  the  press  of  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 
a  book  on  "  The  Far  East." 

....The  December  number  of  The  Smart 
Set  has  a  large  number  of  interesting  articles. 
The  Smart  Set  has  already  justified  its  exist- 
ence, and  within  its  field  is  a  great  success. 

....Two  more  new  maganizes  have  reached 
our  desk,  Good  Cheer,  a  monthly  magazine 
for  cheerful  thinkers,  edited  by  Nixon  Water- 
man, and  published  by  Forbes  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, and  The  Literanian,  a  monthly  maga- 
zine devoted  to  the  interests  of  good  litera- 
ture, published  by  J.  R.  Cole  &  Co.,  of  New 
York,  Good  Cheer  needs  no  comment.  Its 
title  explains  it  sufficiently.  The  Literanian 
is  a  general  illustrated  magazine,  but  it  is  im- 
posible  to  tell  just  yet  what  new  field  it  ex- 
pects to  occupy.  It  does  not  give  as  much 
reading  matter  as  the  popular  monthlies. 

....The  Historical  Manuscripts'  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Historical  Association 
has  commissioned  Herbert  Friedenwald  to 
prepare  for. publication  the  papers  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Salmon  P.  Chase.  They  will  be 
printed  by  the  Government.  The  largest  body 
of  the  Chase  papers  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  have 
been  forwarded  to  him  to  be  edited.  He  asks 
that  any  Chase  letters  or  papers  in  private 
hands  may  be  sent  either  in  the  original  or  in 
careful  copies  to  him,  1300  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia,  and  such  originals  will  be  re- 
turned as  soon  as  they  can  be  copied. 

....Sixteen  years  is  a  long  time  in  the  life 
of  elderly  men,  and  it  is  sixteen  years  since 
the  revisers  of  the  English  Bible  concluded 
and  published  their  work.  Of  the  American 
revisers  there  remain,  we  believe,  of  the  Old 
Testament  section  only  Professors  George  E. 
Day,  Charles  M.  Mead,  Howard  Osgood  and 
John  De  Witt ;  while  of  the  New  Testament 
section  we  can  recall  only  ex-President 
Dwight,  Professors  J.  Henry  Thayer  and 
Matthew  B.  Riddle.  It  is  a  somewhat  serious 
task  which  these  men  have  undertaken  to  edit 
the  edition  of  the  Bible  in  which  the  American 
corrections  not  accepted  by  the  English  re- 
visers are  to  be  incorporated.  It  is  necessary 
not  simply  to  do  the  easy  mechanical  work  of 
inserting  the  corrections  noted  in  the  index, 
but  to  see  that  those  which  have  been  over- 
looked, belonging  to  any  category,  are  all  dis- 
covered. Besides  this,  new  headings  are  to 
be  given  to  the  chapters,  and  editions  are  to 
be  printed  with  biblical  references  to  parallel 
and  explanatory  passages.  This  will  be  the 
first  edition  of  the  Bible  ever  printed  in  which 
consistently  the  word  Tehovah  takes  the  place 
of  Lord,  where  the  name  occurs  in  the  He- 
brew. We  are  glad  to  say  that  this  change 
had  the  approval  of  Prof.  W.  H.  Green,  who 
died  lately  at  Princeton.  The  work  of  editing 
is  now  substantially  complete,  and  it  will  be 
published  by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons  next  May 
pr  earlier, 


Pebbles. 

"Every  man  has  his  limitations."  "Yes; 
but  even  after  he  reaches  them  he  keeps 
on  thinking  his  salary  ought  to  be  raised  just 
the  same." — Chicago  Times-Herald. 

....Clerk:  "Perhaps  you'd  like  to  look  at 
some  goods  a  little  more  expensive  than  these." 
Shopper:  "  Not  necessarily,  but  I  would  like 
to  look  at  some  of  better  quality." — Philadel- 
phia Press. 

...."Johnny,"  said  the  Sunday  school 
teacher  to  a  small  pupil,  '  what  is  a  centu- 
rion?" "He's  a  feller  what  rides  a  hundred 
miles  on  a  bike,"  promptly  answered  Johnny. — 
The  Sunday  School  Times. 

...."I  notice  your  husband  has  taken  a 
great  interest  in  politics."  "  He  has  indeed." 
'  They  say  he  has  an  ambition  to  be  Vice-Presi- 
dent." "  I  don't  know  of  anything  he  is  better 
qualified  to  be  president  of." — North  American 
Review. 

...  .Brown:  "I  understand  that  Senator 
Green  wanted  you  to  act  as  his  private  secre- 
tary." Simmons:  "He  did;  but  I  wouldn't 
accept  the  position,  because  I  should  have  to 
sign  everything  Green,  per  Simmons." — Provi- 
dence Journal. 

...."Hello,  Jones,  moving  again  so  soon? 
I  thought  you  were  perfectly  satisfied  with 
your  present  home."  "  I  was,  old  man,  but 
the  fact  is  our  sitting  room  is  covered  with  a 
goldenrod  pattern  and  I  can't  cure  my  hay 
fever  at  all.  The  landlady  won't  repaper  it, 
and  so  we  have  to  move." — Puck. 

...."It  is  rumored  that  the  Pure  Food 
cranks  are  after  the  Chicago  packers,"  said  the 
first  Texas  steer,  "  to  have  them  put  their  beef 
up  in  glass  instead  of  tins,  hereafter." 
"  Well  ?  "  remarked  the  second  steer,  indiffer- 
ently. "Well,  wouldn't  that  jar  you?" — 
Catholic  Standard  and  Times. 

....Dr.  Wines,  principal  of  a  boys'  school, 
one  day  had  occasion  to  cane  a  boy  and  it  is 
to  be  supposed  did  the  work  very  thoroughly. 
The  lad  took  his  revenge  in  a  way  that  the 
doctor  himself  could  not  help  laughing  at.  Dr. 
Wines'  front  door  bore  a  plate  on  which  was 
the  one  word  "  Wines."  The  boy  wrote  an  addi- 
tion in  big  letters,  so  that  the  inscription  ran : 
"  Wines  and  other  lickers." — Sporting  Life. 

....Announcement.  Wrinkle's  numerous 
and  intelligent  male  and  female  subscribers 
will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  among  Wrinkle's 
eminent  contributors  will  positively  not  be  the 
following:  Edward  W.  Bok,  editor  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal,  will  not  write  an  article 
on  Cigarette  Smoking  in  the  University.  Rev. 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis  has  not  promised  to 
contribute  a  Sermon.  England's  Poet  Lau- 
reate, Alfred  Austin,  has  not  agreed  to  favor 
our  dear  readers  with  an  Epic.  Other  Promi- 
net  Writers  who  will  not  contribute  to  Wrin- 
kle's pages  are :  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Mark 
Twain,  Wm.  Dean  Howells,  Henry  James, 
James  Lane  Allen,  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and 
many  others. — University  of  Michigan  Wrin- 
kle 
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Thanksgiving. 

This  is  the  last  Thanksgiving  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  It  has  been  a  cen- 
tury to  be  proud  of  and  to  be  thankful  for. 
From  first  to  last  it  has  been  a  march  of 
manhood.  Ideas,  not  arms,  have  grown 
triumphant.  The  ethics  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  American 
Constitution  have  claimed  the  allegiance 
of  the  world.  Mankind  is  daring  to  make 
politics  conform  to  moral  law. 

What  a  contrast  with  that  day  when 
the  Puritans  first  thanked  God  for  boun- 
teous harvests — of  corn,  beans  and  pump- 
kins. If  the  agriculture  of  to-day  could 
look  on  those  fields  which  surrounded 
Massachusetts  Bay  it  would  not  be  loud 
in  its  rejoicing.  Our  harvests  are  not 
only  bounteous,  but  their  variety  is  stead- 
ily growing  in  quality  and  quantity.  One 
of  our  horticulturist  writers  recently 
said: 

"  I  have  this  year  eighty  varieties  of  grapes, 
twenty-nine  varieties  of  plums,  forty  varieties 
of  apples,  twelve  varieties  of  pears,  besides 
small  fruits  in  great  profusion.  I  have  mar- 
keted one  hundred  bushels  of  raspberries,  fifty 
of  currants,  two  hundred  barrels  of  apples,  and 
have  one  ton  of  grapes.  My  greatest  puzzle  is 
to  find  room  to  test  the  new  varieties  that  are 
constantly  coming  into  bearing." 

The  greatest  wonder  as  well  as  the  great- 
est pleasure  of  tilling  the  earth  is  the  con- 
stant appearance  of  new  and  better  sorts 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  The  idea  of  ev- 
olution is  so  distinctly  emphasized  by  na- 
ture that  the  agriculturist  seems  to  be 
working  alongside  an  infinite  Creator, 
and  interpreting  his  will  and  wisdom  in 
ever  better  flowers  and  fruits.  The  nine- 
teenth century  may  justly  be  termed  the 
age  of  agricultural  wonders.  Forty  years 
ago  a  single  ton  of  grapes  was  rolled 
into  New  York  City,  and  it  swamped 
the  market.  It  would  now  be  absorbed 
in  a  single  street ;  while  another  hundred 
carloads  might  follow  in  rapid  succes- 
sion. But  this  is  not  the  chief  wonder. 
We  would  not  to-day  make  use  of  the 
fruits  of  half  a  century  ago.  The  Bart- 
lctt  pear  and  the  Concord  grape  marked 
the  swinging  open  of  a  door  of  inventive 
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skill  in  horticulture.  This  sort  of  zeal  is 
the  result  of  science  applied  to  everyday 
life.  It  seems  probable  that  we  shall  soon 
see  land  tillage  elevated  to  the  level  of  the 
laboratory. 

But  it  little  matters  in  which  direction 
we  turn ;  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves 
to  a  thought  of  that  life  which  went  on 
without  our  commonest  necessities.  We 
are  now  preparing  to  light  and  heat  our 
homes  by  electricity.  In  1800  we  had  not 
even  reached  the  age  of  coal  and  steam. 
There  was  not  an  oil  well,  or  even  a 
match,  in  the  world ;  the  best  light  to  be 
obtained  was  a  tallow  candle.  The  farm- 
er reaped  his  grain  by  hand,  because  in 
McCormick's  brain  the  great  reaper  was 
not  yet  born.  Ox  teams  were  fast  enough 
for  most  services ;  and  not  seldom  did 
they  stand  meekly  in  front  of  the  church 
door  on  Sunday.  Steam  did  not  begin 
to  exert  power  until  1830.  In  1840  who- 
ever went  westward  from  New  York 
counted  it  a  vast  achievement  to  go  by 
cars  which  he  must  change  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  at  Albany,  at  Johnstown,  at 
Utica,  at  Syracuse,  and  at  Rochester  be- 
fore he  could  reach  Buffalo.  At  each 
point  he  must  attend  to  his  own  baggage, 
and  if  the  train  was  not  on  time  he  might 
be  compelled  to  wait  from  six  to  twelve 
hours  for  another.  At  Albany  he  crossed 
by  a  ferry,  and  was  not  seldom  left  over 
night ;  for  the  trains  started  fairly  on 
time,  whatever  they  might  do  about 
reaching  their  destination. 

Whatever  we  may  think  or  feel  about 
material  progress,  far  more  wonderful  is 
the  moral  evolution  of  this  passing  ce/i- 
tury.  At  its  threshold  stood  two  men  of 
nearly  equally  massive  intellect ;  equally 
fearless  to  break  with  the  past,  and  equal- 
ly able  to  construct  the  future — Napoleon 
Bonaparte  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  The 
first  stood  for  brute  power ;  the  second  for 
the  reign  of  moral  Tightness.  To-day  the 
world  is  strewed  with  the  debris  of  Na- 
poleonism ;  and  it  is  glorious  with  the 
monuments  of  our  greatest  statesman, 
Jefferson.  The  law  of  civilization  was 
then  conquest ;  while  slavery  was  its  uni- 
versal custom.     To-day  we  have  not  a 
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civilized  .nation  that  tolerates  human 
bondage ;  while  colonial  subjugation  has 
changed  for  a  brotherhood  of  peoples. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
was  then  pronounced  by  England  un- 
workable, has  proved  to  have  a  basis  in 
universal  conscience. 

In  the  Church  there  has  been  a  widen- 
ing of  fellowship,  a  closing  up  of  family 
breaches,  a  general  conviction  that  the 
golden  rule  is  as  workable  in  human  in- 
tercourse as  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence has  proved  to  be  in  politics.  Sects 
are  recognizing  that  their  existence  is  as 
individuals,  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
others.  Theology  has  lost  not  in  the 
least  iota  love  for  God  and  upward-look- 
ing; but  is  slowly  being  readjusted  to 
modern  science  in  the  place  of  ancient 
science.  The  God  of  to-day  is  a  God  near 
at  hand  and  not  afar  off.  Atheism,  in- 
stead of  gaining  ground,  is  passing  out  of 
the  sphere  of  scholarship. 

In  education,  above  all  else,  progress 
has  been  revolutionary.  The  century 
opened  without  co-education,  without 
Normal  schools,  without  a  State  system 
of  education.  Co-education  began  with 
Asa  Mahan  and  Oberlin  College  in  1835. 
Normal  schools  and  States  supervision 
or  common  schools  began  with  Horace 
Mann  about  1830.  Michigan  in  1818 
created  the  first  State  university;  and 
Virginia  soon  followed — both  of  these 
universities  being  the  direct  work,  or  the 
inspiration,  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Prob- 
ably at  no  point  of  social  evolution  are 
we  just  now  so  confident  of  a  magnificent 
future  as  we  are  in  our  educational  sys- 
tem. Leading  the  world,  in  the  thought 
of  universal  freedom  of  our  schools,  and 
in  the  determination  that  every  citizen 
shall  have  equal  rights  to  knowledge,  we 
find  that  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of 
still  greater  progress. 

Our  social  progress  gives  us  even  bet- 
ter cause  for  thanksgiving.  The  tem- 
perance reform  began  about  1820.  Be- 
fore that  every  home  had  its  sideboard. 
Ministers  drank  drams;  and  deacons 
ran  distilleries.  The  reform  went  like 
prairie  fire  through  every  rank  of  so- 
ciety. We  have  by  no  means  complete- 
ly mastered  intemperance,  but  we  are 
many  milestones  ahead  of  1800.  Bribery 
was  so  common  that  tables  were  set  out  in 
public,  on  which  were  openly  placed  the 
price  of  voters.    As  late  as  1870  saloons 


were  open  around  our  polls,  and  voters 
staggered  to  deposit  their  bargained  bal- 
lots. The  progress  to  sobriety  and  hon- 
esty cannot  but  be  satisfactory  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history.  Slavery  has  been  wiped 
out — not  only  in  America,  but  from  all 
civilization.  Humanity  has  become  an 
international  fact.  Arbitration  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  force  to  displace  war.  We 
believe  that  we  are  not  far  from  universal 
peace. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  reasons  for 
thanking  God  as  the  nineteenth  century 
makes  way  for  the  twentieth.  The  earth 
is  the  Lord's ;  and  the  fullness  thereof ; 
the  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 
This  is  the  generation  of  them  that  seek 
him !  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates ; 
even  lift  up  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the 
King  of  Glory  shall  come  in ! 


The    Coming    Session   of 
Congress. 

Many  important  questions  press  for- 
ward for  consideration  and  action  in  the 
session  of  Congress  which  is  now  at  hand. 
Concerning  some  of  them  there  must  be 
legislation  before  adjournment.  Con- 
cerning certain  others  action  ought  not 
to  be  postponed  for  a  year  or  more;  but 
we  must  not  forget  that  this  session  will 
of  necessity  be  a  short  one,  and  that  the 
annual  appropriation  bills  will  consume 
the  greater  part  of  it.  There  will  be  less 
than  seventy  working  days,  and  Congress 
rarely  gets  a  good  start  until  after  the 
holiday  recess.  How  can  it  make  the  best 
use  of  this  brief  period,  with  due  allow- 
ance for  reasonable  freedom  of  debate? 
The  program  must  be  made  by  a  proc- 
ess of  selection,  for  in  this  way  the  best 
results  can  be  obtained. 

First,  the  army.  On  this  subject 
prompt  action  is  imperatively  demanded 
by  the  situation.  If  none  should  be  taken, 
the  nation's  military  forces,  now  number- 
ing nearly  100,000  men,  would  be  re- 
duced by  law  on  July  1st  to  only  27,000. 
The  needed  legislation  should  be  enacted 
in  the  early  part  of  the  session,  in  order 
that  ships  going  out  to  bring  back  from 
the  Philippines  those  volunteers  who  do 
not  desire  to  remain  in  the  service  may 
carry  other  men  to  fill  their  places.  Gen. 
MacArthur  has  about  70,000  men,  and 
he  says  this  force  should  not  be  reduced 
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for  some  time  to  come.  Some  suggest 
that  the  law  which  determines  the  size  of 
the  army  until  July  1st  should  be  ex- 
tended for  two  years.  This  makeshift 
should  be  rejected.  Congress  should  cre- 
ate a  regular  army  of  75,000  men,  and 
provide  for  the  addition  of  25,000  or  even 
50,000  volunteers  when  they  are  needed. 
The  force  now  employed  should  not  be 
reduced  in  size,  but  steps  should  be  taken 
to  improve  the  organization  and  quality 
of  it.  There  was  never  anything  more 
ridiculous  in  an  American  political  cam- 
paign than  the  cry  of  "  militarism  "  over 
the  maintenance  of  the  army  now  in  serv- 
ice. A  vast  majority  of  the  people  will 
support  Congress  in  its  application  of  the 
rules  of  common  sense  to  the  situation. 

The  Hay-Pauncefote  Canal  Treaty. 
The  Senate  should  ratify  this  in  its  orig- 
inal form.  It  is  an  agreement  of  the 
highest  character,  and  the  negotiation  of 
it  has  been  one  of  the  noblest  achieve- 
ments of  Mr.  McKinley's  first  term.  The 
fortification  amendment  proposed  by  the 
committee  should  be  withdrawn  or  voted 
down,  and  the  United  States  should  glad- 
ly welcome  the  joint  guarantee  of  the 
world's  civilized  powers  for  the  main- 
tenance of  an  open  and  neutral  waterway 
across  the  isthmus. 

The  Hepburn  Nicaragua  Canal  bill. 
This  should  be  thrown  out  of  the  Senate 
by  unanimous  vote.  It  insolently  ignores 
not  only  the  solemn  treaty  obligations  of 
the  nation,  but  also  the  fresh  compact 
proposed  and  negotiated  by  the  President 
who  was  elected  by  the  party  with  which 
the  author  of  the  bill  is  associated.  The 
nation  was  disgraced  by  the  passage  of  it 
in  the  House. 

The  interoceanic  canal.  The  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty  should 
be  followed  by  legislation  providing  for 
the  construction  of  a  canal  by  the  Gov- 
ernment in  accord  with  the  terms  of  that 
treaty — legislation  shaped  by  the  forth- 
coming report  of  the  Canal  Commission 
and  by  such  treaty  agreements  as  the 
President  may  make  with  the  govern- 
ments controlling  the  route  selected. 
Probably  it  will  be  feasible  for  Congress 
to  provide  at  this  session  for  the  begin- 
ning of  this  great  work. 

The  gold  standard  law.  This  should 
be  completed  and  perfected  by  the  enact- 
ment of  certain  provisions  of  the  original 
House   bill    which    the    Senate    rejected. 


Let  us  have  a  plain  declaration  that  all 
our  national  obligations  are  payable  in 
gold,  and  a  specific  provision  for  the  re- 
demption of  silver  dollars  in  gold  on 
demand. 

Reduction  of  war  taxes.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  will  have  ready  at 
the  beginning  of  the  session  a  bill  cutting 
off  about  $30,000,000  of  the  stamp  taxes 
imposed  on  account  of  the  war  with 
Spain.  The  passage  of  this  measure 
ought  to  consume  very  little  time. 

The  ship  subsidy  bill.  This  should  be 
withdrawn  and  consigned  to  the  Con- 
gressional waste-basket.  It  is  not  a  good 
bill.  The  assertion  that  the  people  in- 
dorsed it  at  the  recent  election  is  not  true. 
We  do  not  believe  that  one-tenth  of  them 
would  vote  for  it  at  an  election  in  which 
it  was  the  sole  issue.  The  support  of  it 
in  its  original  form  by  party  leaders  was 
a  political  blunder.  It  would  be  a  polit- 
ical blunder  to  procure  or  to  demand  the 
enactment  of  it  now  as  a  party  measure. 
It  is  by  such  legislation  that  Bryanism  is 
nourished.  If  the  leaders  of  the  majority 
insist  upon  pressing  this  bill  to  a  vote,  we 
hope  there  will  be  sturdy  opposition 
enough  to  defeat  it. 

Re-apportionment.  The  arrangement 
of  representation  in  the  House  upon  a 
new  ratio  will  require  some  time.  A  ratio 
that  would  prevent  loss  in  any  State 
would  increase  the  entire  number  of 
members  by  thirty.  The  question  whether 
the  ratio  should  be  low  enough  to  prevent 
the  loss  of  a  district  in  any  State  is  not  of 
great  importance.  Justice  and  the  Con- 
stitution require  a  reduction  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Southern  States  that 
have  disfranchised  a  great  majority  of 
their  negro  voters.  But  it  is  said  that  the 
data  needed  for  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject are  not  now  available,  that  the  ses- 
sion will  be  too  short  for  the  debate  that 
the  question  would  excite,  and  that  the 
President  is  unwilling  that  the  matter 
should  be  taken  up.  The  present  Con- 
gress, however,  should  provide  for  an 
inquiry  as  to  the  disfranchisement  of 
voters  in  any  State.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  would  be  a  basis  for  action 
hereafter. 

A  Pacific  cable.  The  surveys  for  the 
entire  route  from  San  Francisco  to  the 
Philippines  have  been  completed,  and  at 
this  session  Congress  ought  at  least  to 
provide  for  laying  a  cable  between  Cali- 
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fornia  and  Hawaii.  The  line  should  be 
owned  by  the  Government,  and  it  should 
be  extended  to  Luzon. 

These  are  the  leading  subjects  to  which 
Congress  will  devote  its  attention.  It 
should  also,  and  probably  it  will,  pass  the 
Spooner  resolution  giving  the  President 
civil  power  in  the  Philippines  until  peace 
on  the  islands  and  a  needed  supply  of  in- 
formation from  the  Taft  Commission 
shall  open  the  way  for  legislation.  If  the 
industrial  commission  were  not  taking 
testimony  about  what  are  called  trusts,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  order  an  inquiry 
concerning  them.  The  situation  in  Cuba 
calls  for  no  legislation  now;  but  Mr. 
Foraker's  committee  should  ascertain 
why  the  Federals  in  Porto  Rico  declined 
to  vote  at  the  recent  election.  Some 
work  that  should  be  done  this  winter  will 
go  over  when  the  hour  for  adjournment 
arrives,  and  thus  be  deferred  for  a  long 
time ;  but  if  wise  action  shall  have  been 
taken  concerning  the  army,  the  canal 
treaty,  the  canal,  subsidies,  the  gold 
standard,  re-apportionment,  and  the 
taxes,  the  record  will  be  a  very  good  one 
for  a  short  session. 
& 

Resignation  of  President 
Gilman. 
The  resignation  of  Dr.  Daniel  C.  Gil- 
man  after  twenty-five  years  of  service  as 
President  of  Johns  Hopkins  University 
will  bring  to  an  end  what  we  venture  to 
call  the  most  distinguished,  the  most  use- 
ful, the  most  epochal  incumbency  in  the 
history  of  American  education.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  other  college  or  uni- 
versity presidents  have  not  been  as  able 
men  or  as  good  teachers ;  but  not  one  of 
them  has  been  able  or  been  favored  to 
make  such  an  advance  and  such  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  development  of  American 
learning.  We  do  not  forget  what  Har- 
vard has  done  under  President  Eliot,  nor 
what  was  the  growth  of  Princeton  under 
President  McCosh,  nor  what  President 
White  did  for  Cornell,  nor  what  Presi- 
dent Harper  did  for  Chicago,  nor  how 
wonderfully  and  how  suddenly  Colum- 
bia University  and  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  have  grown  from  insignifi- 
cance into  greatness;  nor  do  we  forget 
such  teachers  as  Presidents  Woolsey  and 
Hopkins  and  Seelye ;  but  not  one  of  these 
institutions  and  not  one  of  these  men  has 


left  such  an  impress  on  American  schol- 
arship as  have  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity and  President  Gilman. 

The  step  from  the  college  to  the  uni- 
versity was  first  fully  taken  by  Johns 
Hopkins,  and  for  this  the  credit  is  due  to 
President  Gilman.  Before  Johns  Hop- 
kins was  started  there  was  no  such  thing 
in  this  country  as  a  real  university.  The 
institutions  that  were  taking  the  name  of 
university  were  either  mere  colleges  or 
less ;  or  they  were  supplying  only  certain 
miscellaneous  post-graduate  courses  for 
students  who  could  not  go  to  Germany. 
If  there  was  a  wide-awake  college  pro- 
fessor anywhere  who  knew  enough  to  ad- 
vise his  bright  students  to  pursue  further 
study,  he  told  them  to  go  to  a  German 
university  because  there  was  no  Ameri- 
can university.  But  when  Johns  Hop- 
kins gave  his  Baltimore  &  Ohio  stock 
to  found  an  institution,  Dr.  Gilman  was 
called  to  be  its  first  president.  He  saw 
that  the  time  was  ripe  to  create  an  Amer- 
ican university,  and  this  he  did.  It  was 
not  a  college ;  it  had  for  years  no  college 
classes.  It  was  simply  a  university,  where 
the  principal  studies  in  philosophy,  phi- 
lology, science  or  sociology  could  be  pur- 
sued under  the  most  competent  teachers 
as  thoroughly  as  in  Germany.  It  was 
doctors  in  philosophy,  it  was  college  pro- 
fessors, which  this  university  was  to  pro- 
duce. 

How  the  bright  students  flocked  to 
Johns  Hopkins  University  !  How  eager- 
ly its  fellowships  were  sought !  Each  de- 
partment had  its  head  professor,  then  its 
assistant  professors,  and  its  instructors, 
and  its  special  library,  and  best  of  all,  its 
seminar.  Such  eagerness  to  learn  had 
never  been  seen  in  America.  The  pro- 
fessors were  chosen  with  consummate 
intelligence,  Americans,  if  a  Gildersleeve 
was  to  be  found,  or  the  most  promising 
English  zoologist  or  German  Semitist. 
The  buildings  were  not  wonderful,  but 
the  teachers  were  the  best,  and  around 
the  seminar  tables,  in  Baltimore,  hitherto 
without  fame  in  education,  sat  the  choic- 
est young  scholars  from  all  our  colleges. 
From  those  seats  they  went  forth  by  the 
score  to  be  college  professors.  The  Johns 
Hopkins  Ph.D.  degree  was  evidence 
enough  of  competent  scholarship. 

All  this  was  the  work  of  Daniel  C.  Gil- 
man. He  conceived  the  type  which  the 
University   should   take.      He  chose  the 
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professors.  He  worked  out  the  plan.  He 
had  the  breadth  of  culture,  the  love  of 
many  sciences,  the  experience  as  a 
teacher,  the  strength  and  the  gracious- 
ness,  that  made  all  this  actual.  He  wast- 
ed no  money  on  buildings;  he  put  it  in 
men.  It  was  scholarship  he  wanted,  not 
show  of  stone.  With  his  gentleness,  his 
positiveness,  his  self-dependence,  he  went 
forward,  working  out  his  own  plan,  and 
in  it  creating  a  new  type,  not  quite  Ger- 
man, but  with  all  the  excellences  of  the 
best  German  universities,  and  without 
their  defects. 

When  the  pattern  was  set  it  was  speed- 
ily imitated.  Harvard  and  Yale  followed 
fast  on,butaddingtheir  university  courses 
to  the  predominant  undergraduate  course. 
Columbia  and  Princeton  and  Pennsyl- 
vania hastened  with  the  flattery  of  their 
imitation.  Several  of  the  State  universi- 
ties tried  to  do  somewhat  the  same.  Then 
came  President  Harper  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  with  more  money,  fol- 
lowing, with  variations,  the  Baltimore 
plan.  Now  every  large  institution  wants 
to  do  what  Johns  Hopkins  first  showed 
to  be  right. 

After  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  such 
work,  now  in  his  seventieth  year,  Presi- 
dent Gilman  has  the  right  to  ask  to  be  re- 
lieved of  his  heavy  load.  It  has  been 
made  heavier  by  the  reduction  in  the  in- 
come of  the  University  caused  by  the  de- 
preciation of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio 
stock.  It  is  an  immediate  misfortune  to 
the  institution  to  bear  its  founder's  name. 
So  long  as  an  institution's  name  seems  to 
be  designed  to  halo  him  with  glory,  no 
one  else  cares  to  give  to  it.  Not  till  he 
is  forgotten  and  the  name  comes  to  be- 
long solely  to  it  can  such  an  institution 
expect  to  get  benefactions  from  others. 
We  have  quite  forgotten  whether  there 
ever  was  a  Mr.  Harvard  or  Mr.  Yale; 
and  we  are  in  the  way  to  forget  whether 
there  was  a  Mr.  Cornell.  Johns  Hopkins 
is  still  handicapped  by  its  name,  as  well 
as  by  its  location,  where  people  have  not 
yet  learned  to  give  to  the  University,  as 
they  do  in  Boston,  while  its  endowment 
has  seriously  lost  its  earning  power.  It 
will  be  the  task  of  the  successor  to  Presi- 
dent Gilman  to  find  the  money  needed  to 
move  Johns  Hopkins  out  of  the  city  into 
the  suburbs,  where  thirty  acres  will  pro- 
vide room  for  buildings  worthy  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  allow  its  further  growth. 


This  is  a  task  for  a  younger  man,  while 
President  Gilman  shall  give  his  new  leis- 
ure to  the  studies  for  which  his  adminis- 
trative duties  have  hitherto  allowed  no 
time.    He  has  well  earned  his  rest. 

Tammany  Too. 

One  blunder  is  forever  repeated  in  the 
history  of  New  York  municipal  politics. 
Whenever  vice  and  crime  become  so  in- 
tolerable that  decent  citizens  are  aroused 
to  undertake  reforms,  the  cry  goes  forth 
that  we  can  never  have  honest  govern- 
ment in  this  town  until  Tammany  has 
been  overthrown.  In  this  belief  heroic 
but  spasmodic  campaigns  are  waged. 
Such  was  the  campaign  which  followed 
the  exposure  of  the  Tweed  ring;  the  re- 
volt of  the  County  Democracy,  which  led 
to  the  election  of  Mayor  Hewitt ;  and  the 
campaign  which  put  the  Strong  adminis- 
tration in  power.  On  each  of  these  occa- 
sions, and  on  some  others,  good  people 
sanguinely  believed  that  at  last  moral  re- 
spectability was  on  top-  and  that  good 
government  was  practically  assured.  But 
after  every  one  of  these  exploits  Tam- 
many returned  to  power. 

It  is  a  habit  hard  to  rid  one's  self  of — 
this  of  believing  that  all  good  is  in  one 
political  organization  and  all  evil  in  the 
other,  and  that  only  by  keeping  the  good 
organization  permanently  in  administra- 
tive office  can  upright  and  efficient  gov- 
ernment be  maintained.  Nevertheless, 
every  sane  man  knows  well  enough  that 
this  belief,  in  the  gently  satirical  phrase 
of  Solomon,  is  vanity. 

In  a  republic,  where  politics  are  con- 
ducted by  parties,  no  one  party  can  con- 
tinue forever  in  office,  and  republican 
government  could  not  be  perpetuated  if 
the  unbroken  rule  of  one  political  or- 
ganization were  possible.  With  chang- 
ing conditions  of  population  and  of  in- 
dustry, with  the  fluctuation  of  public 
opinion  on  great  questions  of  public  pol- 
icy, majorities  crumble  and  minorities  are 
built  up  into  great  pluralities.  Power 
passes  almost  rhythmically  from  one  party 
to  the  other.  This  fact  everybody  knows, 
yet,  knowing  it,  nearly  everybody  stupid- 
ly forgets  or  ignores  it  when  he  becomes 
interested  in  questions  of  reform. 

The  practical  lesson  is  too  plain  to  be 
mistaken  by  the  dullest.  In  a  democracy 
we  can  have  good  government  only  if  the 
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forces  of  righteousness  are  numerous 
and  powerful  enough  to  compel  both  par- 
ties to  observe  the  fundamental  precepts 
of  common  morality.  Differ  on  ques- 
tions of  expediency  we  do.  Differ  on 
questions  of  political  policy  we  must. 
Differ  on  problems  of  centralization  and 
of  home  rule ;  on  problems  of  expansion 
and  of  internal  development ;  on  prob- 
lems of  taxation,  of  tariff,  of  money,  per- 
haps we  always  shall :  but  to  differ  on  the 
Ten  Commandments  is  to  confess  that 
republican  government  is  a  failure,  and 
that  social  disintegration  has  begun.  If 
the  experiment  of  democracy  is  to  be  car- 
ried to  a  triumphant  success  here  in  the 
United  States  we  must  all  be  able  to  feel 
confident  equally  that  the  Republican 
party  will  not  use  political  power  to  cre- 
ate a  gigantic  plutocracy,  and  that  the 
Democratic  party  will  not  repudiate  in- 
debtedness or  countenance  any  trampling 
upon  civil  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  municipal  poli- 
tics of  the  greatest  American  city,  we 
must  have  complete  assurance  that, 
whether  the  elections  place  adminis- 
tration in  the  hands  of  the  Republican 
party,  of  the  Citizens'  Union  or  other  re- 
form organization,  or  of  Tammany  Hall 
itself,  the  vagaries  of  popular  choice  will 
make  no  difference  in  matters  of  bed 
rock  morality.  A  change  of  administra- 
tion must  make  no  difference  in  common 
honesty,  no  difference  in  the  effort  to  sup- 
press crime  and  to  diminish  vice.  In  the 
twentieth  century  as  in  the  nineteenth, 
Tammany,  or  the  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation that  are  now  organized  in  Tam- 
many, will  be  in  power  from  time  to  time, 
and  from  time  to  time  its  opponents  will 
be  in  power.  To  assume  that  one  or  the 
other  can  be  kept  permanently  out  of  the 
administrative  offices  is  to  surrender  the 
whole  fight  for  morality  and  to  confess 
one's  self  a  simpleton. 

This  means  that  the  problem  of  reform 
in  New  York  City  must  be  taken  hold  of 
far  more  aggressively  and  far  more  un- 
selfishly than  it  has  been  grappled  with 
hitherto.  The  time  has  come  when  every 
honorable  man  must  do  his  part  in  de- 
manding decency,  whatever  the  political 
organization  to  which  he  belongs.  We 
must  get  the  fact  into  our  heads  that  Re- 
publican. Tammany  and  reform  organi- 
zations alike  are  not  ends,  but  means. 


They  are  not  principals,  but  agents,  and 
the  principal  whose  will  they  must  all  be 
made  to  do  is  the  great  public  itself, 
which  is  not  corrupt  and  is  not  altogether 
a  fool.  So  long  as  good  citizens  are  so 
faint-hearted,  so  indifferent,  so  fond  of 
their  own  ease  or  so  wedded  to  partisan- 
ship that  they  throw  up  the  fight  when- 
ever Tammany  returns  to  power,  they 
need  not  expect  to  accomplish  permanent 
results. 

In  the  last  analysis  all  this  means  that 
Tammany  no  less  than  the  rest  of  New 
York  must  be  decent,  and  must  be  com- 
pelled to  govern  decently  when  it  is  in 
power ;  and  the  reply  that  such  a  task  is 
impossible  cannot  be  admitted.  The  task 
is  not  impossible.  In  Tammany  Hall  are 
men,  and  always  have  been  men,  of  in- 
tellectual ability  and  upright  principle. 
The  cohorts  of  voters  that  follow  the  lead 
of  Tammany  are  composed  for  the  most 
part  of  respectable  men  who  get  their 
bread  by  work  and  not  by  crime,  but  who 
are  bled  and  held  in  fear  by  vicious  ele- 
ments which  too  long  have  controlled 
the  whole  Tammany  organization.  With 
the  co-operation  of  law-abiding  citizens 
of  all  parties  in  vigilantly  watching  the 
conduct  of  the  police,  of  the  Board  of 
Public  Works,  of  the  Departments  of 
Charities  and  of  Correction,  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  and  of  other  branches  of  the 
city  government,  the  decent  element  in 
Tammany  would  be  able  to  obtain  con- 
trol of  the  organization  and  to  make  it 
decent  throughout. 

All  this  can  be  done,  and  nothing  less 
than  this  should  satisfy  the  reformers  or 
the  people.  That  even  an  irresponsible 
boss  within  the  Tammany  machine  can 
be  made  to  bend  before  a  storm  of  popu- 
lar indignation  has  been  demonstrated  in 
Mr.  Croker's  sudden  decision  to  discoun- 
tenance the  more  flagrant  violations  of 
law  within  the  police  department.  The 
public  must  take  him  at  his  word,  not  in 
the  sense  of  lying  back  and  dreaming 
that  without  further  fuss  Tammany  will 
clean  its  stables,  but  by  holding  the  or- 
ganization remorselessly  to  account  for 
what  it  does  or  fails  to  do.  Mr.  Croker's 
about  face  was  forced  by  wealthy  and 
prominent  men  in  the  Tammany  organi- 
zation, who  were  in  a  position  to  say  to 
the  boss  that  their  support  would  be 
withdrawn  unless  some  respect  were  paid 
henceforth  to  the  demands  of  decency. 
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In  whatever  political  organization  they 
are  found,  such  men,  when  they  take 
such  steps,  must  be  backed  up  by  the 
public. 


The    Horse    of   To  day  and    To- 
morrow. 

The  horse  is  not  a  back  number.  He 
was  very  much  in  evidence  at  the  Na- 
tional Show  held  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den last  week.  More  well  dressed  peo- 
ple bought  admission  tickets  at  long 
prices  than  at  any  previous  show,  and 
openly  expressed  their  admiration  of  the 
well  groomed  animals  in  the  arena  where 
the  judges  distributed  blue,  red,  yellow 
and  white  rosets  with  an  air  of  cold  im- 
partiality. The  bicycle  fever  and  the  au- 
tomobile fad  have  not  displaced  the  well 
bred  horse.  He  is  too  firmly  intrenched 
in  the  affections  of  mankind  for  that.  For 
more  than  thirty  centuries  he  has  been 
the  idolized  servant  of  wandering  tribes, 
and  has  commanded  the  respect  of  every 
stage  of  civilization.  The  loftier  the  civ- 
ilization the  greater  is  the  thought  and 
care  given  to  him.  Contrast  the  highly 
organized,  perfectly  balanced  and  well 
schooled  horse  of  to-day  with  the  diminu- 
tive, slovenly  gaited  and  rough  haired  ani- 
mal of  the  dark  ages  and  you  will  see  how 
his  evolution  has  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
velopment of  mankind.  He  figures  con- 
spicuously in  our  literature;  poets  have 
sung  his  praises  and  historians  have 
chronicled  his  achievements ;  he  is  en- 
deared to  us  by  sentiment,  and  it  does  not 
seem  possible  for  mechanical  inventions 
to  dislodge  him.  Do  you  know  of  a  boy 
who  is  fond  of  vigorous  life  in  the  open 
air,  who  loves  the  fields  where  the 
meadow  lark  sings,  who  would  hesitate 
to  exchange  a  bicycle  for  a  live  pony? 
The  mastery  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  the 
control  of  a  spirit  as  proud  as  his  own, 
fascinates  him  and  gratifies  his  ambition. 
Later  the  passion  of  the  boy  dominates 
the  man. 

The  excellence  of  the  modern  horse  is 
traced  to  the  Byerly  Turk,  the  Godolphin 
Arabian  and  the  Darley  Arabian,  about 
each  of  which  much  fiction  has  been  writ- 
ten. These  horses  possessed  traits  so 
strongly  marked  as  to  be  transmitted  with 
a  reasonable  degree  of  certainty.  When 
transferred  from  the  scanty  herbage  of 


the  desert  to  the  generous  pastures  of 
England,  and  bred  for  a  purpose,  these 
stallions  established  a  breed  of  admitted 
merit  which  has  improved  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  Through  racing 
tests  weak  individuals  were  eliminated 
and  the  survivors  strengthened  the  breed 
and  firmly  fixed  the  type.  The  thorough- 
bred race  horse  is  generally  recognized 
as  a  fundamental  factor  in  breeding,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  be  given 
first  place  in  horse  show  and  other  com- 
petitions. Rysdyk's  Hambletonian,  the 
great  progenitor  of  the  American  trotter, 
was  descended  in  the  male  line  from  a 
thoroughbred,  and  the  leaven  of  the  Or- 
loff,  the  trotter  of  Russia,  is  thorough- 
bred blood.  The  intelligent  use  of  this 
composite  blood,  breeding  in  and  in  for 
a  purpose,  has  fixed  the  type  almost  as 
securely  as  the  race  horse  type  is  fixed 
and  trotters  are  produced  with  uni- 
formity. Some,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
are  more  perfectly  balanced  than 
others  and  develop  a  higher  rate  of  speed, 
but  this  uncertainty  adds  to  the  charm 
of  breeding.  Before  the  Civil  War  the 
race  horse  was  more  identified  with  the 
South  than  the  North.  Luxury  was  • 
abridged  in  the  South  during  the  serious 
years  of  reconstruction,  and  the  race  horse 
was  given  a  prominent  place  in  the 
amusements  of  the  North.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  South  has 
enriched  families  there,  and  these  want  to 
ride  and  drive  better  horses  than  former- 
ly, and  to  use  better  carriages.  Within  a 
year  horse  shows  have  been  established 
in  New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Atlanta  and 
Louisville,  and  the  tendency  of  these  is 
to  give  value  to  the  schooled  horse  of 
symmetry  and  to  make  him  more  and 
more  of  a  factor  in  social  functions.  The 
horse  shows  of  New  York,  Boston,  Phil- 
adelphia, Long  Branch,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Kansas  City,  Denver  and  elsewhere 
in  the  North  have  increased  enormously 
the  demand  for  good  horses,  and  all  sorts 
of  prices  are  paid  for  animals  that  stand 
a  chance  of  winning  championship  hon- 
ors. The  bicycle  and  the  automobile  are 
good  in  their  way;  we  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  them ;  but  they  do  not  live  and 
breathe,  are  not  in  sympathy  with  our 
changing  moods,  are  not  responsive  to 
our  will  and  touch,  are  not  sociable  com- 
panions in  long  or  short  journeys,  and 
unless  human  nature   radically  changes 
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will  not  cause  the  curtain  to  rise  upon  a 
horseless  age.  War  is  always  regrettable, 
but  the  nation  forced  to  draw  the  sword 
which  strikes  quickest  and  hardest 
emerges  from  the  smoke  of  conflict  with 
victory.  The  lesson  of  the  British  cam- 
paign in  South  Africa  has  been  taken  to 
heart.  The  Boers  for  months  held  a 
greatly  superior  force  at  bay  because  the 
horse  gave  mobility  to  their  little  army. 
Celerity  of  movement  made  one  mounted 
soldier  as  effective  as  three  soldiers  on 
foot.  One  of  the  present  aims  of  breed- 
ers is  to  supply  horses  for  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery. The  armed  world  is  eagerly  hunt- 
ing for  such  horses.  Only  on  hard  and 
smooth  roads  is  reliance  placed  in  vehicles 
propelled  by  steam  or  electricity.  On  the 
thousands  of  miles  of  country  roads, 
where  hills,  mud  and  snow  are  encoun- 
tered, the  horse  is  supreme.  The  test  of 
ages  has  made  him  indispensable.  The 
farmer  is  loyal  to  him,  not  merely  because 
love  of  him  is  bred  in  the  bone,  but  be- 
cause his  disappearance  would  cripple 
farming  operations.  The  ranch  bred 
horse  has  had  his  day ;  the  fruits  of  hap- 
hazard breeding  are  not  satisfactory  to  a 
progressive  people ;  but  the  horse  bred 
for  style,  symmetry,  courage,  docility 
and  action  is  a  greater  favorite  than  ever 
before.  Demand  for  him  outruns  sup- 
ply. 

The  Impossible  Boer. 

No  better  proof  of  the  absolute  im- 
practicability of  the  Boer  character  could 
possibly  be  given  than  is  furnished  by  the 
demonstrations  now  going  on  in  France. 
Oom  Paul  is  picturesque.  That  every 
one  admits.  There  was  a  sort  of  fas- 
cination about  the  very  audacity  of  his 
challenge  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  sturdi- 
ness  of  the  conflict  that  has  been  kept  up 
when  all  hope  of  final  success  had  gone 
appeals  to  that  element  in  human  nature 
which  always  sides  with  the  under  dog 
in  a  fight.  The  combination,  too,  of 
canny  shrewdness  with  an  apparent 
other-worldliness,  recalling  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  old  English  Iron- 
sides, had  its  attraction  for  a  good  many, 
and  not  a  few  who  were  convinced  on 
general  principles  that  English  rule  was 
the  best  for  South  Africa  still  had  a 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  men  who 


could  quote  Scripture  and  fight  so  stub- 
bornly. 

The  illusion,  however,  must  be  dis- 
pelled by  these  events.  It  was  something 
of  a  blow  to  the  Kruger  idol  when  the 
President  slipped  aboard  the  Dutch  man- 
of-war  secretly  in  order  to  escape  the  bit- 
ter attack  of  his  compatriots  who  felt  that 
he  had  practically  betrayed  them.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine  Crom- 
well doing  that.  However,  he  got  away, 
and  there  was  time  during  the  voyage  to 
Marseilles  to  overcome  any  such  diffi- 
culty, and  when  he  landed  on  French  ter- 
ritory he  was  thoroughly  rehabilitated. 
His  sins  of  omission  and  commission 
were  all  condoned,  if  not  forgiven,  and 
he  had  the  finest  opportunity  that  any 
man  could  desire  to  prove  to  the  world 
that  England  was  really  what  he  claimed 
her  to  be,  a  tyrant  who  had  suppressed 
a  free  and  enlightened  Government  and 
crushed  out  the  liberties  of  a  brave  and 
unselfish  people,  simply  to  gratify  her 
own  lust  for  power  and  wealth.  He  was 
greeted  enthusiastically  by  a  people 
whose  dominant  feeling  is  distinctly  anti- 
English,  who  would  applaud  to  the  echo 
any  attack  on  the  British  Empire. 

His  method  is  a  revelation.  In  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  purpose,  made  by  his 
representative  before  he  landed,  and  in 
his  speeches  at  Marseilles,  Dijon  and 
Paris,  there  is  not  a  single  indication  of 
the  broad  mindedness  which  recognizes 
facts,  whether  palatable  or  not.  The  ap- 
peal for  arbitration  is  an  absurdity. 
There  is  not  a  Government  in  the  world 
that  would  entertain  it  for  a  moment. 
The  claim  of  standing  on  The  Hague 
Conference  has  no  basis,  for  the  Trans- 
vaal was  not  an  accepted  party  to  that 
conference.  More  significant  still  is  the 
persistent  charge  of  brutality  against  the 
British  troops,  and  his  assertion  that  the 
war  had  reached  the  last  verge  of  bar- 
barism. Everybody  knows  that  that  is 
not  true,  and  taken  with  the  recent  man- 
ifestoes of  President  Steyn,  these 
speeches  are  the  best  possible  evidences 
of  the  utter  lack  of  any  substantial  case 
in  favor  of  the  Boer  rule.  A  cause  that 
can  be  defended  by  its  two  principal  lead- 
ers only  by  absolute  misrepresentation 
and  deception  must  have  the  very  weak- 
est foundation. 

The  applause  that  has  attended  the 
Boer  procession  is  by  no  means  a  tribute 
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to  Boer  character,  but  an  electioneering 
scheme  of  the  French  Nationalists,  who 
have  sought  by  it  to  trick  the  Govern- 
ment into  some  action  that  might  get  it 
into  difficulty   with   Great   Britain    and 
give   them   support   in   their   ambitions. 
President  Loubet  and  his  Cabinet  have 
gone  on  their  way  quietly ;  given  the  en- 
thusiasts free  play  to  parade  and  shout 
to  their  hearts'  content,  and  the  result  is 
simply  that  they  are  stronger  than  ever, 
while  few,  if  any,  who  have  read   Mr. 
Kruger's  speeches  will  fail  to  see  the  ex- 
planation they  give  of  Boer  failure.  The 
Boer  is  brave ;  no  one,  least  of  all  the 
British  generals,  will  deny  that.     He  has 
many  of  the  qualities  of  sturdiness,  ear- 
nestness and  perseverance  which  attract 
men  of  similar  character.     He,  however, 
absolutely   lacks    ability    to    adapt    him- 
self to  circumstances,  or  even  to  recog- 
nize changed  conditions.     Modern  ideas 
and  advanced  civilization,  with  their  con- 
ception of  free  speech,  race  equality,  ed- 
ucation, he  cannot  accept.     He  trekked 
away  before  their  approach,  then  tried  to 
stand  against  them,  and  has  gone  down. 
With  many  admirable  qualities,  he  is  the 
impossible  Boer,  and  Oom   Paul  is  his 
prophet. 

"  Ritual  Anarchy." 

We    take    the    expression    from    The 
Churchman,  the  principal  organ  in  the 
United   States  of  the   Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church,  which  thus  characterizes 
the  proceedings  at  the   consecration   of 
"the  Ven."  Reginald  Heber  Weller  as 
Bishop-Coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  Fond 
du  Lac.     The  ceremony  of  consecration 
was  performed  by  the  bishops  of  Fond 
du  Lac,  Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Marquette 
and  Indiana.       We  find  in  The  Living 
Church  a  photograph  taken  of  these  bish- 
ops in  their  Episcopal  and  hyper-Epis- 
copal habiliments,  and  we  discover  that 
as  they  posed  for  the  view  the  seven  bish- 
ops are  reinforced  by  two  other  bishops 
of    the    Russian    and    the    Greek    com- 
munions.      Every  one  of  the  eleven  has 
on  the  conspicuous  two-parted  Episcopal 
miter,  and  the  evident  effort  is  made  to 
have  the  appearance  as  well  as  the  cere- 
mony as  unlike  as  possible  to  what  has 
been  the  rule  and  practice  in  the  Church 
to  which  those  who  took  part  belong. 
For  the  Prayer  Book  has  a  definite  and 


required  service  for  the  consecration  of 
bishops.  On  this  occasion  a  different 
service  was  composed,  printed  in  a  little 
pamphlet  in  rubrical  colors  and  type  and 
paragraph  marks,  as  if  copied  from  the 
Prayer  Book,  and  yet  very  different. 
Parts  are  omitted,  others  added,  taken 
from  ancient  Catholic  ordinals,  utterly 
alien  to  the  rules  given  by  the  Church  of 
which  these  men  are  the  guardians  and 
exponents.     We  quote  the  following: 

'"  H  Then  shall  follow  the  anointing  and  the 
conferring  of  the  Episcopal  Ring  and  the  Pec- 
toral Cross. 

"  1i  Then  the  consccrator  shall  give  the  Kiss 
of  Peace  to  the  new  Bishop,  who  shall  give 
the  same  to  the  Co-Consecrators." 

And  this  : 

"  1i  After  the  Blessing  the  Consecrator  shall 
place  the  Mitre  upon  the  Head  of  the  new 
Bishop,  and  then  shall  conduct  him  to  his 
Throne. 

"  1i  Then  the  Consecrator  shall  return  to  the 
Altar,  and  the  Co-Consecrators  shall  lead  the 
new  Bishop  around  the  Church. 

"  Note.— The  people  should  kneel   to   receive   the   new 
Bishop's  Blessing  as  he  passes." 

Of  course  there  is  none  of  this  anoint- 
ing and  kissing  and  kneeling  and  leading 
about  in  the  Prayer  Book ;  no  ring  or 
pectoral  cross  or  miter.  This  is  all  ir- 
regular, unlawful,  anarchistic.  Those 
who  have  done  it  are  a  little  coterie  of 
Ritualistic  bishops,  who  believe  that  if 
their  Church  is  Protestant  it  ought  to  be 
made  Catholic,  and  who  are  doing  their 
best  to  withdraw  from  Protestant  fel- 
lowships and  to  return  in  doctrine  and 
ritual  to  the  Catholic  Church.  They 
belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  dioceses 
where  their  Church  is  weak,  and  where 
it  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  medieval 
attitudinizers  who  will  keep  it  weak. 

But  the  startling  fact  in  this  affair  is 
the     bold     rebellion    of    these    bishops 
against   the   authority   of   their   Prayer 
Book.     What  they  had  promised  to  obey 
they  have  spurned.     They  have  declared 
that  on  them  the  rule  of  the  Prayer  Book 
and  of  the  Church  is  no  longer  binding. 
They  claim  the  right  to  remain  in  the 
Church  while   breaking  down  its  laws. 
They  do  this  openly,  conspicuously,  the- 
atrically, defiantly.     If  they  can,  at  their 
arbitrary  will,  throw  overboard  the  or- 
der of  their  Church  and  make  in  its  place 
new  rules  and  rubrics,  then  any  one  else 
can  do  the  same.     Then  Bishop  Potter 
could    hold    a    Presbyterian    service    in 
Trinity  Church  if  Dr.  Morgan  Dix  did 
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not  bring  his  ecclesiastical  policemen  to 
shut  him  out.  "  Anarchy  "  is  the  word, 
nothing  less. 

Now  we  say  nothing  as  to  the  unfor- 
tunate position  in  which  these  ecclesias- 
tical conspirators  find  themselves,  with 
their  conscience  set  on  rites  which  their 
Church  forbids.  Perhaps  their  Church 
ought  not  to  forbid  irregular  services. 
Perhaps  such  prohibition  is  tyranny. 
Perhaps  there  ought  to  be  room,  in  what 
has  been  proudly  called  by  one  of  its 
members  "the  roomiest  Church  in  Amer- 
ica," for  the  simplest  and  the  most  ornate 
ritual ;  for  the  soberest  and  the  most 
bizarre  that  pious  chromatics  can  devise ; 
perhaps  room  should  be  allowed  for  piety 
for  taste,  for  extravagance,  for  folly. 
Indeed,  we  are  not  sure  that  very  much 
more  liberty  ought  not  to  be  given  in  the 
Prayer  Book  for  the  vagaries  of  vaga- 
rious men  ;  but  this  should  be  understood, 
that,  as  it  exists,  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  is  a  Church  of  order  and  law, 
rather  than  of  liberty,  so  far  as  its  form 
of  worship  is  concerned.  The  two  last 
General  Conventions  were  devoted  to 
minor  amendments  of  the  services  in  the 
Prayer  Book.  These  bishops  are  guilty 
of  a  conspiracy  against  the  laws  of  their 
Church,  as  they  exist ;  and  they  might 
properly  be  called  to  strict  account  at  the 
next  General  Convention,  or  brought  to 
trial  for  an  offense  vastly  worse  than 
those  for  which  Episcopal  rectors  have 
been  condemned  in  the  past. 

Yet  we  do  not  say  that  we  hope  this 
will  be  done.  If  these  rebels  are  not 
called  to  account,  it  will  be  understood 
that  liberty  has  been  achieved,  and  that 
the  law  is  no  longer  binding.  That  is  the 
way  that  liberty  from  law  is  generally 
secured,  by  putting  the  law  on  the  shelf 
and  forgetting  it.  That  is  the  way  the 
Presbyterians  are  doing  with  their  West- 
minster Confession ;  we  hardly  expected 
the  Episcopalians  to  do  the  same  with 
their  Praver  Book. 


Catholic 
Federation 


We  have  offered  no  objec- 
tion to  the  proposed  federa- 
tion of  the  Catholic  socie- 
ties ;  we  have  only  shown  that  the  polit- 
ical objects  proposed  by  Bishop  McFaul 
and  others,  such  as  the  restoration  of 
Government  aid  to  Catholic  Indian 
schools,  do  not  call  for  this  action.  But 
Bishop  Messmer,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  of- 


fers a  much  larger  scheme.  He  classifies 
the  work  of  such  a  federation  under  three 
heads:  "  Religious,"  such  as  Catholic  ed- 
ucation, literature,  congresses,  emigra- 
tion ;  "  Social,"  such  as  care  of  the  poor, 
labor  unions,  marriage  and  divorce,  Sun- 
day observance,  temperance,  gambling 
and  prostitution ;  and  "  Civil,"  to  guard 
the  rights  of  Catholics  in  the  State,  as  in 
prisons  and  asylums,  the  public  schools, 
in  the  army,  among  the  Indians,  also  cor- 
ruption in  politics.  Against  such  a  fed- 
eration no  real  objection  will  lie,  so  long 
as  the  purpose  is  not  to  establish  a  politi- 
cal A.  C.  A.  to  fight  an  A.  P.  A.  We  want 
no  religious  war ;  but  if  there  are  any  in- 
equalities from  which  Catholics  suffer, 
they  have  the  right  to  organize  and  vote 
for  their  suppression.  Bishop  Messmer's 
program  suggests  that  there  are  such. 
Under  "  Public  Schools "  he  specifies 
these  points : 

"  Sectarian  exercises  and  Bible ;  anti-Catho- 
lic text  books ;  discrimination  against  Catholic 
teachers,  Catholic  candidates  for  graduation 
and  diplomas ;  compulsion  in  State  schools." 

Some  of  these  points  seem  very  small,  but 
there  does  remain  too  much  of  Protestant 
religious  exercises  in  the  public  schools, 
which  find  their  chief  excuse  in  the  fact 
that  such  men  as  Bishop  Messmer  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  public 
schools  anyhow.  The  other  wrong  of 
which  the  advocates  of  federation  have 
chiefly  complained  is  the  loss  of  support 
of  Indian  Catholic  schools ;  but,  as  excel- 
lent Catholic  authorities  have  pointed  out, 
more  Italians  come  to  the  United  States 
in  one  year  than  the  total  number  of 
Catholic  Indians,  and  they  are  sadly  neg- 
lected religiouslv. 


British 

Blunders 


That  things  were  done 
somewhat  better  in  the 
American  Legation  at 
Peking  than  in  the  British  would  appear 
from  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  J.  Stonehouse 
in  the  magazine  published  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society  telling  the  story  of 
the  siege.    He  says : 

"  Sir  Claude  Macdonald  wrote  me  that  the 
Tsung-li-yamen  had  promised  to  prevent  any 
rioting  in  that  city,  but  I  pointed  out  that  the 
members  of  the  Government  were  helping  and 
encouraging  the  Boxers.  This  seemed  incredi- 
ble to  the  British  Legation,  in  the  face  of 
edicts  and  messages  from  the  Tsung-li-yamen. 
The  Ministers  of  the  various  Legations  trusted 
the  promises  of  the  Yamen;  we  trusted  in  our 
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Ministers  to  extricate  us;  and  the  result  has 
heen  as  you  know." 

This  was  about  the  end  of  May.  On 
June  7th  he  says : 

"  I  saw  Sir  Claude  next  day,  and  he  utterly 
refused  protection  for  our  converts.  The  con- 
verts said :  '  We  are  to  be  killed  by  our  own 
countrymen  because  we  are  converts  ;  neither 
your  Government  nor  our  own  will  protect  us  ; 
we  are  in  a  pitiable  case.'  The  converts  of  the 
American  missions  were  gathered  together  at 
the  Methodist  Mission,  and  they  promised  to 
take  our  converts  in  if  we  would  go  and  help 
to  keep  guard.  Twenty-five  American  marines 
were  there  to  protect  the  place.  So,  while  our 
converts  were  there,  Mr.  Biggin  remained 
with  them,  and  I  went  on  guard  at  night." 

On  June  13th  the  missions  were  ablaze. 
Everything  had  been  destroyed  except 
the  Methodist  Mission  in  the  east  of  the 
city  and  the  Roman  Catholic  in  the  west. 
Tales  of  horror  came  in  of  the  way  in 
which  the  converts  were  being  butchered. 
Two  little  girls  came  in  who  had  seen 
their  mother  and  elder  sister  speared  in 
the  street.    He  says  : 

"  I  took  them  to  the  Methodist  Mission,  as 
no  converts  were  allowed  in  the  British  Lega- 
tion except  under  special  circumstances.  The 
missionaries  and  their  converts  are  a  despised 
race  in  the  Legation." 


Andover 
Seminary 


In  view  of  the  long  and  bitter 
theological  feud  that  grew 
up  in  the  Congregational 
churches  a  few  years  ago  over  the  as- 
serted defection  of  the  Andover  pro- 
fessors from  the  Andover  Creed  and  the 
withdrawal  of  Professor  J.  Henry 
Thayer  because  he  was  unwilling  to  sub- 
mit to  subscribe  to  the  Creed,  it  is  of  in- 
terest to  observe  what  was  done  on  the 
occasion  of  the  transfer  last  week  of  Pro- 
fessor E.  Y.  Hincks,  to  the  Abbott  Chair 
of  Christian  Theology.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  wrote  to  the  Visitors,  who  have 
the  veto  of  all  appointments,  a  letter  in 
which  they  state  that  the  Creed  was  writ- 
ten in  ancient  phraseology,  and  has  often 
been  misinterpreted  to  the  public,  and  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  doubted  whether  the  pub- 
lic reading  of  it  expresses  to  the  mind  of 
the  hearer  the  true  intent  of  the  founders, 
and  any  subscription  to  it  is  likely  to 
be  misinterpreted.  They  ask  the  Visitors 
to  determine  whether  the  provisions  as  to 
the  public  reading  and  subscription  of 
the  Creed  are  not  in  their  nature  direc- 
tory rather  than  mandatory  and  neces- 
sary to  the  validity  of  the  tenure  of  the 


office.  The  Visitors  held  a  meeting  and 
voted  as  the  trustees  desired,  that  the  pub- 
lic subscription  to  the  Creed  is  a  "  mat- 
ter of  direction  with  reference  to  pro- 
cedure, and  is  not  a  condition  precedent 
to  the  validity  of  the  inauguration  or 
tenure  of  office  of  a  professor ;  and  that 
the  trustees  may  omit  to  require  the  pub- 
lic reading  and  subscription  of  the  Creed 
by  a  professor  on  the  day  of  his  inaugura- 
tion or  at  the  successive  intervals  of  five 
years."  In  accordance  with  this  decision 
the  trustees  directed  that  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Professor  Hincks  the  reading  and 
subscription  of  the  Creed  be  omitted,  and 
this  was  done.  This  puts  the  conditions 
at  the  Seminary  as  to  the  Creed  just 
where  they  ought  to  be.  And  yet  this 
conclusion  rests  on  the  idea  that  it  is 
what  the  founders  would  have  had  it  if 
they  had  been  alive  now,  rather  than  what 
they  intended  when  they  made  these  strict 
provisions. 

There  is  a  Congressional  district  in 
Alabama  which  illustrates  the  way  in 
which  the  negroes  will  get  their  votes 
counted.  In  this  district  there  are  two  or 
three  mountain  counties  with  a  consider- 
able Republican  vote,  and  where  their 
votes  are  counted.  The  Democratic  can- 
didate was  somewhat  afraid  he  would 
lose  his  election,  and  in  one  of  the  coun- 
ties, in  which  there  was  a  large  negro 
vote,  he  published  an  appeal  to  the  ne- 
groes to  vote  for  him,  and  promised 
them  that  if  they  would  do  so  their  presi- 
dential vote  for  McKinley  should  be 
counted,  and  he  received  1,500  negro 
votes  in  that  county,  and  as  many  were 
counted  for  Mr.  McKinley,  tho  of  course 
that  made  no  difference  in  the  result. 


Father  Gleason  has  been  army  chap- 
lain in  the  Philippines  and  later  with  the 
American  army  in  China,  and  accom- 
panied it  on  its  famous  march  to  Peking. 
A  letter  from  him  is  widely  published,  in 
which  he  gives  some  interesting  com- 
parisons : 

"  The  French  soldiers  and  their  marines, 
tho  few  in  number,  have  a  very  bad  name 
among  the  other  troops.  They  were  worse 
than  pickpockets,  according  to  all  reports  at 
the  capture  of  Tientsin,  but  they  are  angels 
compared  to  the  Russians.  These  great  big 
savages,  foot  soldiers  and  Cossacks,  stop  at 
nothing.  When  they  can  do  nothing  else  they 
loot  the  kits  of  American  and  other  soldiers. 


FINANCIAL. 


Broad  Market  for  Stocks. 

The  market  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
showed  extraordinary  breadth  and  activ- 
ity throughout  last  week,  but  at  the  close 
there  were  net  losses  in  a  majority  of  the 
active  shares.  After  the  marked  ad- 
vances of  the  preceding  two  weeks  this 
was  to  be  expected,  and  the  reactionary 
movement  of  the  last  three  days,  due 
chiefly  to  profit-taking  sales,  was  not  of  a 
discouraging  character.  Sales  for  the 
week  exceeded  even  those  of  the  week 
preceding,  the  record  showing  the  enor- 
mous number  of  6,794,000  shares  against 
6,666,000  the  week  before.  The  total  ran 
up  to  1,616,000  on  Wednesday,  and  did 
not  fall  below  1,000,000  on  any  one  of  the 
five  full  days.  It  is  well  known  that  in 
times  of  so  great  activity  the  published 
record  of  sales  is  incomplete.  The  up- 
ward movement  continued  during  the 
first  three  days,  and  on  Wednesday  the 
record  of  purchases  for  London  account 
was  broken  by  transactions  exceeding 
200,000  shares.  Reaction  set  in  on 
Thursday,  and  on  Friday  all  the  active 
shares  declined.  The  trading  became 
less  active  on  Saturday,  but  the  net 
changes  for  that  day  were  slight. 

Throughout  the  week,  altho  the  vol- 
ume of  transactions  was  so  great,  there 
were  no  signs  of  pressure  in  the  money 
market,  the  rate  for  call  loans  on  standard 
securities  being  in  the  neighborhood  of  4 
per  cent.,  and  rising  on  only  one  day  to 

5  per  cent,  for  a  time.  There  was  abund- 
ant evidence  of  continued  buying  for  in- 
vestment; and  the  reaction,  which  as  a 
rule  was  within  conservative  limits,  did 
not  impair  the  prevailing  confidence  in 
the  permanence  of  favorable  conditions 
in  industry  and  trade. 

J* 

Financial  Items. 

A  seat  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  was  sold  last  week  for  $47,- 
000,  the  highest  price  ever  paid. 

.  . .  .Vermilye  &  Co.  and  Harvey  Fisk 

6  Sons  were  the  successful  bidders  on 
the  New  York  City  bonds  awarded  by 
Comptroller  Coler  last  week. 

. . .  .The  chief  clerk  of  the  Gold  Com- 
missioner's office  at  Dawson  estimates  the 


past  season's  output  of  gold  in  the  Klon- 
dike at  $20,000,000,  or  $3,000,000  more 
than  last  year's. 

.  . .  .The  exchanges  of  the  New  York 
Clearing  House  on  the  20th  inst.  were  the 
largest  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  in- 
stitution, which  is  47  years  old.  They 
amounted  to  $353,505,626.  The  record 
was  also  broken  by  the  exchanges  for  the 
entire  week  ending  on  Saturday  last, 
which  exceeded  those  of  the  best  preced- 
ing week  by  more  than  $36,000,000. 

.  . .  .The  Bankers'  Trust  Company 
(capital,  $1,500,000;  surplus,  $1,500,- 
000),  and  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company 
(capital,  $1,000,000;  surplus,  $500,000), 
are  to  be  united  under  the  name  of  the 
Atlantic  Trust  Company,  an  agreement 
to  that  effect  having  been  adopted  by  the 
two  boards  of  trustees,  who  will  submit 
it  to  the  stockholders  on  December  10th. 
The  affairs  of  both  companies  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  L.  V.  F.  Randolph, 
now  president  of  the  Atlantic  Trust  Com- 
pany, will  be  president  of  the  company 
formed  by  this  union.  The  negotiations 
leading  to  the  consolidation  were  con- 
ducted on  the  part  of  the  Bankers'  Trust 
Company  by  George  W.  Ely  (the  presi- 
dent), Gilbert  M.  Plympton,  Francis  S. 
Smithers,  and  John  F.  Dryden ;  on  the 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Trust  Company  by 
President  Randolph,  John  L.  Riker,  Wil- 
liam Carpender,  and  Charles  R.  Hender- 
son. 

.  . .  .Dividends  and  coupons  announced  : 
Southern  Pacific  Company  (various  coupons  ; 
see  advertisement)  payable  December  1st. 

....  Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
stocks  during  the  past  week  were : 


BANKS. 


American  Exchange.. 
Bank  of  America  .... 

Chatham 

Citizens 

City 

Commerce 

Corn  Exchange 

East  River . 

Fourth 

Importers  &  Traders'. 


•187J4 

475 
.308 
.150 
.402^ 
265 


.142^ 
175 
.518 


Irving I8514 

Manhattan  Company.. 280 

Market  and  Fulton 240 

Mechanics' 210J^ 

Mount   Morris 198J4 

National  Park '. .  .430^ 

Republic 229 

State  of  New  York  . .  140 

Trademan's 13J4 

Western        404 


Bond  and  Mort'ge  Guar- 
antee Co 305 

Morton  Trust  Co  462 

Nassau  Trust  Co 190 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 

N.  American  Trust  Co. .  220 
Title    Guarantee  and 

Trust  Co 412 

United  States  Trust  Co. .  1633 
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INSURANCE. 


The  Insurance   Distinction  of 

Sex. 

The  old  extra  on  female  lives  is  quite 
largely  abolished,  yet  not  by  all  com- 
panies. The  Mutual,  New  York  and 
Brooklyn,  of  this  city ;  the  Berkshire, 
State  Mutual,  Massachusetts  Mutual, 
John  Hancock  and  New  England  Mu- 
tual, of  Massachusetts;  the  Union  Mu- 
tual, of  Portland ;  the  Phenix,  of  Hart- 
ford ;  the  Penn  Mutual,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  National,  of  Vermont — these 
twelve  make  no  distinction  of  sex  as  to 
extra  charge  or  conditions. 

The  Provident  Savings  charges  no  ex- 
tra, but  accepts  women  only  up  to  $5,000 
and  excludes  them  from  all  plans  except 
whole-life  and  endowment. 

The  Prudential  and  the  7Etna  charge 
an  extra  on  whole-life  policies,  but  not  on 
endowment. 

The  United  States  charges  an  extra  on 
term  and  non-participating  policies. 

The  Manhattan  has  what  it  defines  as 
"  a  sliding  scale  of  extras." 

The  Connecticut  Mutual  charges  an 
extra,  on  a  sort  of  sliding  scale  which  de- 
creases with  age. 

The  Washington  discriminates  by 
some  restriction  as  to  the  choice  of  pol- 
icv. 

The  Germania  has  the  peculiar  rule  of 
charging  no  extra  if  the  applicant  has  a 
husband  living  and  he  is  insured  in  the 
company. 

The  Equitable  charges  $2.50  and  $5 
per  $1,000  extra  on  certain  forms  of  pol- 
icy, and  has  a  proviso  that  in  apportion- 
ing surplus  "  regard  may  be  had  to  any 
excess  of  mortality  loss  on  female  lives 
over  the  rate  experienced  on  male  lives 
in  the  same. class."  The  New  York  Life 
also  keeps  account  of  its  female  mem- 
bers in  a  class  by  themselves. 

The  Travelers,  the  Home  and  the  Met- 
ropolitan adhere  to  the  old  extra  of  $5 
per  $1,000  up  to  age  48. 

The  Northwestern  Mutual  and  the 
Mutual  Benefit  exclude  women  absolute- 
ly. 

Where  companies  either  charge  an  ex- 
tra on  some  forms  of  policy  or  exclude 
women  from  some  forms,  the  reason  for 
the  rule  (upon  the  assumption  that 
women  are  undesirable  or,  at  least,  ques- 
tionable risks)  is  easily  understood. 
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Low-rate  policies,  such  as  term  and 
whole-life,  are  withheld,  and  the  high- 
rate  forms  are  left  often  without  an  ex- 
tra, just  as  .a  man  who  is  rejected  on  ap- 
plication for  a  plain  whole-life  may  be  ac- 
cepted on  a  limited-payment  form.  The 
higher  the  rate  for  the  time  being  the  less 
the  company  stands  to  lose  by  an  early 
death ;  a  ten-year  endowment  might 
therefore  be  issued  to  one  who  would  be 
declined  on  any  other  form,  because  the 
rate  would  be  a  little  over  $100  per 
$1,000.  What  is  called  "self-insur- 
ance "  becomes  greater  as  the  premium 
rate  is  greater,  and  so  the  companies 
which  have  not  yet  opened  the  door  fully 
to  women  desire  to  use  the  self-insurance 
factor  a  little. 

j* 

From  Duluth  Council  of  the  Royal 
Arcanum  comes  the  following: 

"  Dear  Sir  :  I  note  by  a  recent  issue  that 
you  state  that  the  membership  of  the  Royal 
Arcanum  is  less  than  two  years  ago. 

"  From  the  official  report  I  find  that  the 
highest  membership  in  1898  was  in  the  month 
of  June,  1898,  of  197,361,  and  I  find  by  the  last 
report  that  the  approximate  membership  was, 
on  August  30th  of  this  year,  203,847. 

"  I  think  that  is  the  highest  figure  ever  re- 
ported, and  I  am  satisfied  that  you  will  make 
the  correction  after  you  have  satisfied  your- 
self by  examination  that  you  have  printed  an 
error." 

Corrections  are  always  in  order  when  a 
misstatement  of  fact  has  been  made. 
But  in  this  instance  none  is  required,  for 
the  figures  we  used  were  the  officially 
reported  ones,  and  referred  to  the  end  of 
the  year.  At  the  end  of  1899,  the  Royal 
Arcanum  reported  in  force  193,868  cer- 
tificates, for  $539,920,500 ;  at  end  of  1897, 
195,105,  for  $558,366,000.  It  is  true 
that  there  was  a  gain  in  1897  over  1896, 
and  in  1899  over  1898.  The  figures  given 
in  the  above  note  indicate  an  increase  also 
during  the  present  year,  but  to  select  "the 
highest  membership,"  at  whatever  dates 
that  happens  to  come,  is  not  a  legitimate 
method  of  keeping  tally  upon  increase. 
J* 

....James  Stillman,  president  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  and 
Alexander  E.  Orr,  president  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission,  succeed  Edward  N. 
Gibbs  and  ex-Mayor  Strong,  both  lately 
deceased,  as  trustees  of  the  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company. 
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Survey    of   the    World. 


Message  of  the 
President 


The  President  begins 
his  message,  which  was 
transmitted  to  Con- 
gress on  Monday,  with  a  reference  to  the 
evidences  on  every  hand  of  individual 
and  national  prosperity.  American  lib- 
erty, he  says,  is  more  firmly  established 
than  ever  before,  and  the  republic  was 
never  so  strong ;  the  Government  has  ad- 
hered to  its  foundation  principles  and 
abated  none  of  them  in  dealing  with  our 
new  peoples  and  possessions.  Much 
space  is  given  to  a  history  of  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  Powers  for  the  open  door 
in  China,  the  origin  of  the  Boxer  out- 
break, the  siege  and  relief  of  the  lega- 
tions, and  the  recent  attempts  to  reach  a 
settlement.  Speaking  of  the  question  of 
indemnity  the   President  says : 

"  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  due  compensa- 
tion may  be  made  in  part  by  increased  guaran- 
tees of  security  for  foreign  rights  and  immuni- 
ties, and,  most  important  of  all,  by  the  opening 
of  China  to  the  equal  commerce  of  all  the 
world." 

Commending  the  international  conven- 
tion for  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  trade 
in  Africa,  he  adds  that  he  would  gladly 
see  it  applied  to  the  liquor  traffic  with  all 
uncivilized  peoples,  especially  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  The  reference  to  the 
Boer  War  is  unimportant,  relating  only 
to  the  seizure  of  neutral  cargoes.  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  our  fine  exhibit  at  the 
Paris  Fair  and  to  the  fact  that  this  na- 
tion surpassed  all  others  in  the  number 
of  prizes  received.  The  temporary  agree- 
ment as  to  the  Alaskan  boundary  is  said 
to  be  at  best  but  an  unsatisfactory  make- 
shift, which  should  not  be  suffered  to  de- 
lay the  speedy  establishment  of  the  true 
frontier  line.  A  renev/al  of  last  year's 
recommendation    that    jurisdiction    over 


such  a  case  as  the  lynching  of  the  Italians 
at  Tallulah  be  conferred  upon  the  Fed- 
eral Courts  is  followed  by  a  denunciation 
of  lynching  as  a  reproach  upon  our  civ- 
ilization. Japan  is  very  highly  praised ; 
her  influence,  the  President  says,  in  pro- 
moting peace,  order  and  fair  commerce 
in  the  far  East  tan  hardly  be  overesti- 
mated. The  Hay-Pauncefote  Canal 
treaty,  not  yet  ratified,  is  "  commended  to 
the  early  attention  "  of  the  Senate.  The 
Presidency  mildly  lectures  that  body  for 
failing  to  act  upon  the  treaties  of  reci- 
procity. The  policy  of  reciprocity  is  so 
equitable  and  has  so  repeatedly  been  ap- 
proved by  the  people,  he  says,  that  neither 
branch  of  Congress  ought  to  hesitate 
about  giving  full  effect  to  it. 
J* 

Turning     to     the     country's 

.„  .  finances,  the  President  points 

Affairs         ,       ,,      '  -  v         . 

to    the    surplus  revenue  and 

the  enormous  exports  of  the  past  year. 
With  an  account  of  the  effect  of  the  new 
Financial  law  are  found  the  following  re- 
marks : 

"  It  will  be  the  duty,  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
the  disposition,  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
whatever  further  legislation  is  needed  to  in- 
sure the  continued  parity  under  all  conditions 
between  our  two  forms  of  metallic  money, 
silver  and  gold.  .  .  .  The  party  in  power 
is  committed  to  such  legislation  as  will  better 
make  the  currency  responsive  to  the  varying 
needs  of  business  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  sec- 
tions." 

A  reduction  of  $30,000,000  in  war  taxes 
is  recommended,  the  tax  on  bequests  of  a 
charitable  or  educational  character  to  be 
included.  A  brief  argument  for  ship  sub- 
sidy legislation  is  followed  by  a  repetition 
of  the  utterance  of  last  year's  message 
upon  trusts,  with  the  additional  remark 
that  restraint  upon    injurious    ccmbina- 
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tions  should  be  applied  promptly.  The 
long  passage  concerning  the  Philippines 
is  mainly  historical,  a  full  copy  of  the  in- 
structions to  the  Taft  Commission  ap- 
pearing in  it.  The  late  reports  of  the 
Commission  show,  the  President  says,  an 
encouraging  advance  toward  insuring  the 
benefits  of  liberty  and  good  government 
to  the  Filipinos.  Pie  still  thinks  that  a 
cable  should  be  laid  from  San  Francisco 
to  Hawaii  and  Manila.  After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Cuban  Convention  s  labors 
he  will  transmit  to  Congress  the  new  con- 
stitution for  consideration  and  '  such  ac- 
tion as  may  be  deemed  advisable/'  Point- 
ing out  the  demands  of  the  coast  defenses, 
the  military  posts  and  the  islands,  the 
President  says  that  we  need  an  army  of 
about  60,000  men,  and  that  during  the 
present  conditions  in  Cuba  and  the  Phil- 
ippines he  ought  to  have  authority  to  in- 
crease the  number  to  100,000,  with  power 
also  to  enlist  15,000  Filipinos.  He  com- 
mends Secretary  Root's  plan  of  detailing 
officers  from  the  line  to  fill  vacancies  in 
the  staff  departments.  Secretary  Long's 
recommendations  for  new  ships  are  ap- 
proved, the  need  of  a  new  Hall  of  Rec- 
ords is  mentioned,  and  Congress  is  urged 
to  support  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
with  the  appropriations  which  its  work 
requires.  The  message  closes  with  the 
warning  that  "  in  our  great  prosperity 
we  must  guard  against  the  danger  it  in- 
vites of  extravagant  expenditures."  The 
President  is  confident,  however,  that  the 
legislation  of  the  session  will  furnish  an 
example  of  "  that  wise  economy  which  in 
a  season  of  plenty  husbands  for  the  fu- 
ture." 

0  .  T  ~  .  The  Secretary  of  the 
Secretary  Long's     ,T  ,       / 

R        .  Navy    asks    for    more 

ships,  but  not  so  many 
as  either  the  General  Board  or  the  Board 
of  Construction  would  have  Congress 
provide  for.  All  that  are  found  in  their 
long  lists  "  are  desirable,"  he  says,  "  in 
the  prospective  development  of  our  naval 
force,"  but  in  view  of  the  number  of  ves- 
sels already  authorized,  some  of  which 
are  hardly  begun  (he  gives  a  list  cf  fifty- 
three  now  in  process  of  construction),  he 
thinks  that  at  this  session  Congress 
should  be  asked  for  only  two  battle  ships, 
two  armored  cruisers,  six  light-draught 
gunboats,  some  small  craft  for  the  rivers 
in  our  insular  possessions,  three  colliers, 


two  training  ships,  a  repair  ship  and  one 
transport.  He  speaks  of  the  growing 
need  of  officers  for  sea  duty,  the  Depart- 
ment being  at  times  seriously  embar- 
rassed by  lack  of  officers  required  for 
manning  properly  the  vessels  which  are 
wanted  for  immediate  service.  The  sup- 
ply will  be  more  inadequate  when  the 
ships  now  approaching  completion  are 
ready  for  use.  An  addition  of  not  less 
than  5,000  men  to  the  enlisted  force  must 
then  be  made.  In  order  that  the  sea-far- 
ing class  may  be  brought  into  touch  with 
the  naval  service  in  time  of  peace  and 
thus  be  prepared  for  useful  auxiliary- 
work  in  time  of  war,  he  urges  Congress 
to  provide  for  enrolling  a  Naval  Reserve 
of  a  national  character,  in  addition  to  the 
Naval  Militia,  which  is  under  the  control 
and  regulations  of  the  States.  The  Sec- 
retary gives  a  full  history  of  the  negotia- 
tions concerning  the  contracts  for  armor 
plate,  which  were  recently  ended  in  a  sat- 
isfactory agreement,  and  also  a  lcng  and 
interesting  account  of  the  admirable  serv- 
ice and  exciting  experience  of  the  ma- 
rines in  China.  Six  submarine  torpedo 
boats  of  the  Holland  type  have  been  or- 
dered, at  a  cost  of  $170,000  each.  Re- 
ferring to  the  unjust  operation  of  the 
present  method  of  bestowing  rewards  for 
conspicuous  gallantry  or  extraordinary 
heroism — the  advancement  of  som^  to  the 
serious  injury  of  others — he  points  to  the 
remedy  provided  by  two  bills  now  pend- 
ing, one  of  which  would  prevent  interfer- 
ence with  regular  promotion  by  such  ad- 
vancement, while  the  other  would  create 
three  classes  of  medals. 


.  The    House  Committee 

n  .     ..  on  Militarv  Affairs  has 

Reorganization  ,      J      A  .  ... 

received   an   Army   bill 

from  Secretary  Root,  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, and  also  one  from  General  Miles. 
The  Department  bill,  the  terms  of  which 
concerning  the  size  of  the  army,  at  least, 
will  probably  be  accepted  in  the  House, 
provides  for  a  minimum  force  of  58,924 
men,  which  the  President  in  his  discre- 
tion may  increase  to  a  maximum  of  96,- 
766.  For  example,  the  fifteen  regiments 
of  cavalry  may  be  expanded  from  12,045 
men  to  18,525,  and  the  thirty  regiments 
of  infantry  from  24,080  to  55,080.  This 
bill  would  also  authorize  the  President  to 
enlist  and  organize  12,000  Filipinos  and 
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one  regiment  of  natives  in  Porto  Rico, 
the  officers  of  these  native  forces  to  be 
taken  from  the  regular  army,  and  no  na- 
tive to  hold  rank  higher  than  that  of 
major.  General  Miles's  bill  would  make 
an  army  of  76,730  men  (upon  the  ratio 
of  one  soldier  to  every  thousand  of  popu- 
lation), with  5,086  non-combatants,  and 
it  would  empower  the  President  at  his 
discretion  to  enlist  an  auxiliary  force  of 
20,000.  Each  bill  therefore  provides  for 
an  army  of  about  100,000  men  when  the 
situation  requires  so  many.  There  are 
nearly  100,000  now  in  the  service.  Gen- 
eral Miles  would  have  a  General,  one 
Lieutenant-General,  seven  Major-Gen- 
erals and  twenty-one  brigadiers.  The 
Department  bill  has  no  General  in  it,  and 
but  one  Lieutenant-General,  with  six 
Major-Generals  and  fifteen  brigadiers. 
A  very  important  provision  of  the  De- 
partment bill  (upon  the  principle  of 
which  General  Miles  also  insists)  is  that 
which  is  designed  to  abolish  permanent 
tenure  and  bureaucracy  in  the  staff  corps 
by  requiring  transfers  to  and  from  the 
line.  Vacancies  in  the  corps  which  can- 
not be  filled  by  promotion  by  seniority 
from  the  staff  are  to  be  filled  by  details 
for  four  years  from  the  line ;  but  it  is  also 
provided  that  vacancies  at  the  head  of 
the  staff  corps  may  be  filled  by  appoint- 
ment "  from  the  officers  of  the  army  at 
large  "  for  terms  of  four  years,  "  unless 
sooner  terminated  by  the  President."  It 
is  stated  that  the  House  Committee  op- 
poses this  change  and  will  strive  to  pre- 
serve the  system  of  permanent  tenure  for 
the  staff;  also  that  the  provision  of  the 
Department  bill  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  volunteer  officers  to  the 
regular  army,  but  not  to  positions  above 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant,  is  not  sat- 
isfactory to  the  committee,  which  prefers 
that  such  appointments  may  be  made  to 
any  grade.  The  creation  of  new  regi- 
ments and  the  addition  of  several  officers 
to  each  of  the  staff  departments  will 
cause  rapid  promotion  throughout  the 
list,  but  the  volunteer  officers  appointed 
to  fill  the  vacancies  must  be  examined. 


0  ,        >,  In    response    to    the 

Reform  Movement  ,,      .  r      ,     , 

in  New  York  issued     by     ex- 

Mayor  Hewitt  and 
other  prominent  men,  an  interesting 
meeting  was  held  last  week  in  the  hall  of 


the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  was  crowded  with  members  of  the 
Chamber  and  other  representative  citi- 
zens. The  chief  address  was  that  of  Mr. 
Hewitt,  who  narrated  his  experience  in 
the  office  of  Mayor  to  show  how  the 
Mayor's  great  power  could  be  used  to 
suppress  or  restrain  vice.  Under  his  in- 
structions the  disorderly  places  had  been 
closed  by  the  Chief  of  Police,  who  ad- 
mitted to  him  that  some  of  his  subordi- 
nate officers  had  become  well-to-do  by 
collecting  a  tax  on  vice,  but  accounted 
for  his  own  wealth  by  saying  that  oppor- 
tunities for  profitable  speculation  in  Wall 
Street  had  been  given  to  him  by  his 
friends.  Some  of  the  other  speakers  de- 
scribed the  deplorable  conditions  now  ex- 
isting in  the  tenement  districts.  A  reso- 
lution was  passed  for  the  appointment  by 
the  chairman  of  a  committee  of  fifteen  to 
co-operate  with  other  committees  or  or- 
ganizations in  watching  carefully  the  ac- 
tion of  the  authorities  and  to  ascertain 
whether  they  do  their  duty  in  preventing 
or  eradicating  vice.  This  committee,  ap- 
pointed three  days  later,  has  for  its  chair- 
man James  C.  Carter,  president  of  the 
Bar  Association  and  the  leader  of  the 
New  York  bar.  The  other  members  are 
Dr.  Felix  Adler,  an  energetic  philanthro- 
pist; John  S.  Kennedy,  railroad  capital- 
ist ;  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  a  banker,  deeply  in- 
terested in  charities ;  John  H.  Rhoades,. 
president  of  a  savings  bank ;  Alfred  T. 
White,  a  merchant  who  built  a  large 
block  of  model  tenements  some  years 
ago ;  Joel  B.  Erhardt,  formerly  Collector 
of  the  Port  and  Police  Commissioner; 
Charles  Sprague  Smith,  professor  in 
Columbia  University  and  president  of 
the  People's  Institute ;  Alexander  E.  Orr, 
president  of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commis- 
sion; George  Foster  Peabody,  banker; 
William  H.  Baldwin,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  Company;  Adrian 
Iselin,  Jr.,  banker ;  Robert  W.  De  Forest, 
lawyer,  counsel  for  prominent  railroad 
companies,  and  president  of  several  char- 
itable societies ;  Frederick  D.  Tappen, 
president  of  a  national  bank ;  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Paddock,  rector  of  the  pro- 
cathedral  in  the  tenement  district.  The 
committee  is  universally  regarded  as  one 
of  great  strength  and  influence.  Croker 
has  been  interviewed  in  London,  where 
he  declares  that  the  reformers  are  not 
sincere  but  are  working  for  the  Repub- 
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lican  party.  In  connection  with  the  at- 
tack upon  the  official  protectors  of  vice 
should  be  mentioned  the  report  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  revise  the  new 
charter  of  the  city.  The  commission  has 
sought  to  concentrate  power  and  respon- 
sibility. Its  most  important  recom- 
mendations are  that  the  power  of  abso- 
lute removal  of  subordinates  be  given  to 
the  Mayor  throughout  his  term ;  that  a 
single  head  be  substituted  for  the  bi-par- 
tisan Police  Board  of  four  persons;  that 
one  branch,  the  Council,  of  the  city  legis- 
lature be  abolished,  and  the  power  of  the 
other,  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  be  in- 
creased ;  that  control  of  the  Board  of 
Estimate  and  Apportionment  be  vested 
in  elected  officers,  and  that  no  extension 
of  municipal  ownership  be  made.  An 
elaborate  scheme  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Board  of  Education  and  numer- 
ous other  changes  are  included  in  the  re- 
port, which  touches  almost  every  part  of 
the  charter. 


c  .  .      Five  committees,  each  com- 

p  R.  posed  of  six  delegates,  hav- 
ing been  appointed  for  the 
consideration  of  projects  for  a  constitu- 
tion, scarcely  anything  will  be  done  by 
the  Constitutional  Convention  until  these 
projects  or  propositions  are  well  in  hand. 
A  resolution  expressing  sorrow  at  the 
departure  of  General  Lee  was  rejected 
unanimously  because  those  who  proposed 
it  ascertained  that  certain  other  delegates 
intended  to  attack  him.  Gualberto  Gomez 
gave  notice  last  week  that  he  would  offer 
an  answer  to  the  address  made  by  Gen- 
eral Wood  when  he  opened  the  conven- 
tion. Whereupon  Sehor  Sanguily  ob- 
jected strenuously,  saying  that  the  ad- 
dress was  a  military  order  which  did  not 
call  for  an  answer,  and  that  any  discus- 
sion of  it  might  affect  the  good  relations 
existing  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States.  Upon  his  motion  it  was  voted, 
by  a  majority  of  22  to  5,  that  the  conven- 
tion would  not  under  any  circumstances 
answer  the  address.  This  excited  the 
anger  of  Gomez,  who  asserted  that  the 
convention  had  shown  cowardice.  A 
meeting  has  been  held  in  Havana,  with 
General  Maximo  Gomez  presiding,  to 
protest  against  the  appointment  of  Mgr. 
Sbarretti  to  be  Bishop  of  the  Havana 
diocese.       It   was  said  that  the   Bishop 


came  as  an  envoy  of  annexation  and  was 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  Cuban  people. 
General  Gomez  advised  that  all  the  mu- 
nicipalities should  send  telegrams  to  him 
asking  him  to  leave  the  island,  and  even 
said  that  in  the  circumstances  a  resort  to 
violence  would  be  justifiable.  At  a  din- 
ner in  Santiago  Sir  William  Van  Home 
explained  thaf  the  purpose  of  the  Cuba 
Company  was  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and  that  it 
expected  to  complete  within  eighteen 
months  its  project  for  the  connection  of 
Santiago  with  Havana  by  rail.  The  com- 
pany is  now  operating  without  a  fran- 
chise, but  is  building  the  road  on  its  own 
lands.  Sir  William  also  said  that  the 
company  would  not  import  workmen 
from  Jamaica,  but  would  employ  Cubans. 
A  rumor  is  published  that  our  Govern- 
ment intends  to  retain  possession  of  the 
Isle  of  Pines.  The  act  of  Congress  for 
the  government  of  Porto  Rico  provides 
that  the  people  may  get  rid  of  the  tariff 
duties  now  imposed  by  enacting  a  sys- 
tem of  local  taxation  to  meet  the  Govern- 
ment's necessities.  A  leading  newspaper 
in  San  Juan  argues  that  the  tariff  should 
be  retained,  as  the  most  convenient  means 
of  raising  the  needed  revenue.  The  new 
Delegate  to  Congress  from  Porto  Rico, 
Sehor  Federico  Degetau,  is  a  graduate  of 
Madrid  University,  a  member  of  many 
scientific  and  philanthropic  societies,  and 
the  author  of  several  novels  and  scientific 
works  published  in  French  or  Spanish. 
Under  the  monarchy  he  was  always  a 
Republican.  He  was  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners sent  in  1896  to  ask  Spain  for  au- 
tonomy, and  in  1898  he  represented 
Ponce  in  the  Spanish  Cortes. 

„      .        .        The  committee    appointed 

Revfs?onan  ^  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
to  ascertain  whether  the  denomination 
desires  to  do  anything  in  the  direction  of 
changing  or  explaining  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith  is  called  to  meet  this 
week  and  consider  the  returns  already  re- 
ceived from  the  presbyteries.  While  no 
complete  list  appears  as  yet,  there  is 
enough  known  to  give  a  reasonable  fore- 
cast. Out  of  the  232  presbyteries  a  con- 
siderable number,  over  20,  are  in  foreign 
lands,  connected  with  the  Mission  Board, 
and  do  not,  as  a  rule,  participate  in  such 
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matters,  preferring  to  leave  the  decision 
of  such  questions  to  those  at  home,  with 
whom  they  are  more  vital.  There  re- 
main then  a  little  over  200  presbyteries. 
Of  these  about  172  have  been  classified, 
and  46  favor  dismissal  of  the  whole 
question,  while  126  urge  some  action,  a 
new  creed,  a  supplementary  or  explana- 
tory statement  or  revision  of  the  old  Con- 
fession. In  many  cases  the  final  vote  of 
the  presbytery  scarcely  indicates  its  ac- 
tual desire,  inasmuch  as  three  or  per- 
haps all  four  of  the  propositions  received 
support.  One  significant  illustration  of 
the  difficulty  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclu- 
sion is  furnished  by  the  New  York  pres- 
bytery, where  the  vote  stood  71  to  71,  and 
the  Moderator,  himself  having  already 
been  included  in  the  roll  call,  cast  the  de- 
cisive vote  in  favor  of  dismissal  of  the 
whole  subject,  while  Brooklyn  voted 
strongly  for  some  changes.  Similarly 
in  Philadelphia  the  formal  vote  was  for 
dismissal,  but  taking  the  city  as  a  whole 
the  desire  for  some  change  was  very  evi- 
dent. Another  consideration  appears, 
and  here  again  New  York  furnishes  an 
excellent  illustration.  The  vote  against 
dismissal  included  most  of  the  active 
pastors  of  the  city,  and  it  is  regarded  by 
many  as  a  fair  inference  that  could  the 
vote  of  the  church  members  be  secured 
there  would  be  a  strong  majority  in  fa- 
vor of  some  modification  of  the  present 
subscription.  It  is  becoming  increasing- 
ly manifest  on  every  hand  that  there  are 
very,  very  few,  even  of  the  more  con- 
servative, who  are  satisfied  with  the  Con- 
fession as  it  is.  The  greater  part  of  those 
even  who  vote  for  dismissal  appear  to  do 
so  under  the  feeling  that  the  present  is 
an  inopportune  time  to  raise  the  question 
and  that  the  great  variety  of  opinions 
renders  any  harmonious  and  generally 
approved  action  impracticable.  Here 
lies  the  great  hope  of  the  anti-revision- 
ists, who  claim  that  the  vote  for  dismissal 
really  outclasses  the  vote  for  change,  in- 
asmuch as  that  vote  includes  such  very 
diverse  elements.  Those  who  are  in  fa- 
vor of  revision  cannot,  they  say,  be 
brought  to  side  with  those  who  demand  a 
new  creed,  while  to  the  latter  any  mere 
explanatory  statement  or  any  revision  is 
absolutely  inadequate  and  hence  value- 
less. There  are  some  interesting  facts  to 
be  noted.  The  46  presbyteries  voting 
against  revision  represent  about  one-half 


The  United  Free 
Church 


of  the  entire  communicant  membership  of 
the  church  and  one-fifth  of  the  number 
of  presbyteries,  altho  in  the  Assembly 
they  would  represent  a  larger  proportion 
owing  to  their  larger  size.  They  include 
Allegheny,  Kansas  City,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburg  and  St.  Louis. 
And  yet,  as  is  noted  above,  a  vote  by 
churches  in  two  of  the  largest  of  these 
would  in  all  probability  show  a  strong 
majority  in  favor  of  some  change.  What 
action  the  committee  will  take  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  forecast.  It  is  un- 
derstood, however,  that  there  will  be  no 
haste  in  the  matter.  There  is  no  desire 
to  secure  early  decision,  the  purpose  be- 
ing to  obtain  the  best  results  whether 
those  are  available  promptly  or  may  re- 
quire some  few  years  for  preparation. 

The  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland 
having  accomplished 
its  organization  is  accommodating  itself 
to  its  new  name  and  preparing  to  meet 
the  varied  questions  that  will  force  them- 
selves upon  it  for  discussion.  The  mut- 
terings  of  dissent  are  taking  shape,  but 
just  how  permanent  that  shape  will  be  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  A  number  of  ministers 
in  the  north  and  west  Highlands  are 
forming  themselves  into  presbyteries, 
and  a  somewhat  rash  statement  went  out 
that  the  entire  Highlands  had  revolted 
against  the  union.  This  does  not  seem 
to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts,  and  for  the 
most  part  the  congregations  of  both 
Churches  are  accepting  the  situation  cor- 
dially. There  are  various  blunders  re- 
ported in  the  use  of  the  new  name,  even 
clerks  of  Assembly  making  an  occasional 
slip.  Lookers-on  comment  in  varied 
terms.  Members  of  the  Establishment, 
chiefly  in  England,  watch  to  see  what  the 
effect  will  be  upon  the  Established 
Church  in  Scotland,  and  affirm  that  quite 
a  number  of  the  Free  Churchmen,  espe- 
cially wealthy  laymen  who  are  opposed 
to  the  Establishment,  not  so  much  in 
principle  as  in  its  manifestation,  and  are 
not  disposed  to  identify  themselves  with 
the  very  pronounced  disestablishment 
spirit  of  the  United  Church,  will  little  by 
little  withdraw  from  the  United  Free 
Church  and  connect  themselves  either  with 
the  Established  Church  (Presbyterian) 
or  with  the  Episcopal  Church  of  Scot- 
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land.  To  what  degree  these  prophecies 
will  be  justified  remains  to  be  seen  in  the 
future.  Others  watch  to  see  what  posi- 
tion the  new  body  will  assume  in  matters 
of  public  interest,  such  as  social  questions 
and  doctrinal  discussions.  The  Free 
Church  has  been  for  the  most  part  con- 
servative ;  the  United  Church  rather  more 
liberal,  and  just  which  element  will  con- 
trol in  the  union  is  a  subject  of  inter- 
ested discussion.  In  general  the  outlook 
seems  favorable  for  strong  and  aggres- 
sive work  to  be  done  by  the  new  body. 


Latin  America 


The  Colombian  revolu- 
tion still  continues.  Ac- 
cording to  one  trustworthy  source  the 
rebels  have  seized  the  principal  seaports 
of  the  republic,  while  according  to  an- 
other, equally  trustworthy,  the  rebels, 
have  been  utterly  routed  by  the  Govern- 
ment troops  with  a  loss  of  three  guns  and 
two  generals.  It  has  just  been  announced 
that  a  republic  was  proclaimed  last  sum- 
mer in  the  Bolivian  province  of  Acre. 
The  country  is  wild  and  unexplored,  and 
borders  Brazil  and  Bolivia.  A  short  time 
ago  it  was  learned  that  the  land  was  rich 
in  rubber,  hence  a  large  tide  of  immigra- 
tion was  turned  into  it.  Bolivia,  how- 
ever, taxed  the  settlers  so  heaviiy  that  the 
leaders  met  and  organized  a  government, 
electing  one  Galvez  president.  Galvez, 
however,  was  unable  to  raise  an  army,  al- 
tho  he  had  plenty  of  time  to  do  so  before 
the  Bolivian  troops  could  arrive.  The 
mass  of  the  settlers,  however,  were  not 
very  hostile  to  Bolivia,  for  when  the 
troops  of  the  latter  did  arrive  they  met  lit- 
tle resistance,  and  brought  the  republic 
of  Acre  back  again  under  Bolivian  con- 
trol. During  this  time  Brazil  sent  some 
troops  to  the  border  to  protect  the  rights 
of  her  subjects,  and  it  is  said  that  these 
troops  hampered  the  Bolivian  troops  in 
their  work  of  reclaiming  the  revolting 
province.  This  has  led  to  some  inter- 
change of  notes  between  Brazil  and  Bo- 
livia. Bolivia  is  also  likely  to  have  trou- 
ble with  Chile,  for  it  was  reported  last 
week  that  the  Bolivian  Congress  in  se- 
cret session  rejected  the  proposals  of 
Chile  that  the  final  settlement  of  the  long 
standing  dispute  with  Bolivia  in  regard 
to  the  occupation  of  Bolivian  territory 
during  and  after  the  war  between  Chile, 
on  the  side,  and  Bolivia  and  Peru  on  the 


other,  should  be  adjusted.  The  principal 
points  upon  which  stress  was  laid  are  as 
follows : 

"  First — That  Bolivia  shall  make  no  further 
claim  to  the  right  to  a  port  on  the  seaboard  of 
the  Pacific. 

"  Second — That  the  sovereign  rights  of  Chile 
over  all  territory  occupied  during  and  after  the 
war  should  be  formally  recognized. 

"  Third — That  in  consideration  of  these  con- 
ditions the  Bolivian  Government  should  be  per- 
mitted to  establish  Custom  Houses  on  Chilean 
territory,  appointing  Bolivian  officials  to  collect 
the  import  and  export  duties. 

"  Fourth — That  Bolivia  should  have  the  right 
to  impose  duties  upon  Chilean  merchandise 
imported  into  the  Republic,  a  privilege  denied 
to  the  Bolivian  Government  under  existing  ar- 
rangements." 

As  Bolivia  has  rejected  these  terms  Chile 
will  probably  renounce  the  armistice  now 
in  force,  and  reopen  hostilities  with  Bo- 
livia after  the  lapse  of  the  twelve  months 
stipulated  in  the  protocol  of  1884.  This 
action  will  doubtless  draw  Bolivia  and 
Peru  closer  together  than  ever  before ; 
and  hence  as  we  have  pointed  out  before, 
the  Tacna  and  Arica  question  between 
Chile  and  Peru  and  the  seaport  question 
between  Chile  and  Bolivia,  if  not  speed- 
ily settled,  may  start  up  a  war  in  which 
more  than  the  directly  interested  parties 
will  take  part.  The  long  standing  dis- 
pute between  France  and  Brazil  over  the 
boundary  between  Brazil  and  French 
Guiana  has  at  last  been  settled  by  the 
Swiss  arbitrator.  Brazil  gets  147,000 
square  miles  of  the  disputed  territory 
and  France  3,000  square  miles.  We  have 
just  received  mail  advices  from  Caracas 
telling  of  the  terrible  earthquake  that  oc- 
curred last  month  in  Venezuela.  Not 
since  the  famous  earthquake  in  1812  has 
there  been  another  so  dreadful  as  this. 
The  area  affected  includes  the  most  pop- 
ulous portion  of  Venezuela  as  well  as 
many  miles  out  at  sea.  In  fact,  this  was 
one  of  the  most  extensive  seismic  commo-' 
tions  of  modern  times.  Little  damage, 
however,  was  done  to  persons. 
J* 

„  President    Kruger    is    not 

Kruger  ,       .  P 

Q.  .  .    .    having  as  much  success  as 

he  evidently  anticipated. 
The  French  crowds  in  Pans,  as  else- 
where, have  cheered  him  most  freely ;  he 
has  been  received  by  the  French  authori- 
ties with  elaborate  courtesies ;  votes  of 
sympathy  from  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  the  Senate  have  soothed  him,  and  the 
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Paris  Municipal  Council  has  voted  him  a 
gold  medal,  while  his  name  will  adorn  one 
of  the  new  avenues  of  the  city.  Notwith- 
standing all  this  there  is  no  practical  re- 
sult. France  refuses  to  intenene,  and, 
in  the  words  of  an  ex-Minister,  "  France 
has  got  Kruger,  but  England  has  got  the 
Transvaal."  There  was,  hovvevei,  per- 
haps an  even  more  bitter  disappointment 
awaiting  the  veteran  Boer.  Mr.  Leyds 
had  given  him  very  clearly  to  understand 
that  German  sympathy  would  be  not 
merely  apparently  but  forcibly  on  his 
side,  and  Berlin  was  looked  forward  to 
with  even  more  of  anticipation  than 
Paris.  Here  again  he  has  been  disap- 
pointed. An  official  intimation  has  been 
given  that  Emperor  William  regrets  that 
in  consequences  of  previous  arrangements 
he  will  be  unable  to  receive  him,  and  the 
Boer  statesman  is  to  proceed  direct  from 
Cologne  to  Holland.  The  German  press 
announces  that  his  visit  is  not  agreeable 
to  Germany,  his  aim  being  to  obtain  in- 
tervention in  South  Africa,  and  claims 
that  it  would  be  a  grave  political  mistake, 
even  a  crime,  to  allow  him  to  entertain  a 
spark  of  hope  for  practical  support  from 
Germany.  He  is  charged  with  having 
encouraged  a  useless  guerrilla  warfare 
and  directly  disregarded  Germany's  ad- 
vice, when  he  might  still  have  followed  it. 
Even  Belgium  turns  the  cold  shoulder, 
and  announces  that  in  view  of  certain 
demonstrations  at  Liege  she  will  be  bet- 
ter pleased  if  Oom  Paul  goes  direct  to 
Holland  without  passing  through  her  ter- 
ritory. As  if  perhaps  to  counterbalance 
these  disappointments  word  comes  from 
South  Africa  of  a  reinvigoration  of  the 
fighting  qualities  of  the  men  Kruger  has 
left  behind  him.  De  Wet  and  Steyn  are 
fighting  with  old  time  vigor,  and  more 
than  old  time  success,  and  have  succeeded 
in  capturing  quite  a  company  of  British 
troops.  Even  London  does  nor  withhold 
its  meed  of  praise  for  the  plucky  Boers, 
altho  it  indorses  very  fully  the  appoint- 
ment of  General  Kitchener  in  full  control 
of  affairs  in  that  region,  with  the  expec- 
tation that  the  days  of  the  guerrilla  are 
numbered.  From  Cape  Colony  come 
rumblings  of  discontent,  and  charges  of 
undue  seventy  on  the  part  of  the  British 
troops,  to  which  reply  is  made  that  there 
has  not  been  a  case  proven  yet  of  such  se- 
verity where  it  was  not  made  inevitable 
by  treachery.     Returning    soldiers    are 


welcomed  in  London,  and  the  retiring 
Lord  Wolseley  is  feted  with  a  sense  of 
relief  in  view  of  the  approach  of  Lord 
Roberts,  who  has  survived  the  plot 
against  his  life  in  South  Africa,  and  is 
the  idol  of  the  army  and  the  nation. 

.   ..        ...         Naples  has  been  for  some 

A  Neapolitan        .    r   .       ,  .      , 

r  time  in  the  control  of  an 

organization  called  the 
"  Camorra,"  which  appears  to  have  many 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  New  York 
Tammany  Society.  Its  leader,  Signor 
Casale,  had  as  tight  a  hold  over  the  city 
as  Mr.  Croker  has  over  New  York.  The 
municipal  and  provincial  councils  were 
full  of  his  creatures.  The  Mayor  himself 
existed  only  on  sufferance,  while  contracts 
between  the  municipality  and  steamship, 
electrical  and  other  companies  were  con- 
tingent upon  payment  of  substantial  sub- 
sidies to  this  leader  and  his  representa- 
tives. Commissions  in  the  police  force 
were  sold  at  a  fixed  tariff;  policemen 
who  failed  to  release  murderers  and  oth- 
er criminals  in  close  touch  with  the  or- 
ganization were  frequently  transplanted, 
and  official  inquiries  into  municipal  cor- 
ruption inevitably  came  to  a  standstill  be- 
fore Signor  Casale's  occult  but  irresist- 
ible opposition.  At  last  the  Socialists  set 
about  securing  freedom,  and  through 
their  organ  presented  full  charges 
against  this  leader,  who  was  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  lord  of 
the  Municipal  Provincial  Council.  He, 
confident  in  his  position,  undertook  to 
prosecute  the  paper  for  libel,  and  in  the 
very  exuberance  of  his  boldness  conced- 
ed to  its  representatives  the  right  to 
prove  their  charges.  The  issue  was  fairly 
fought  out  before  the  Neapolitan  tribu- 
nal and  the  boss,  after  a  futile  attempt  to 
escape,  has  been  compelled  to  beat  a  re- 
treat and  resign  his  membership  in  Par- 
liament and  in  the  Provincial  Council. 
There  appears  to  be  a  general  feeling  of 
relief  all  around  and  much  credit  is  given 
to  the  Socialists  for  the  courage  and  abil- 
ity they  have  shown  in  the  trial,  while,  in 
view  of  the  general  situation,  the  judges 
also  should  probably  receive  hearty  com- 
mendation. The  matter  has  been  brought 
up  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  at  Rome, 
and  the  Government  has  been  criticised 
for  its  permissive  course  in  such  matters, 
failing  to  exercise  what  every  one  feels 
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to  be  its  legitimate  influence.  This  ac- 
tion of  the  Naples  Socialists,  taken  to- 
gether with  the  recent  attack  upon  the 
Mafia  in  Milan  and  a  campaign  against 
municipal  corruption  inaugurated  in  Pal- 
ermo, seems  to  indicate  a  great  advance. 

Turkey  and  the  ™e  &****  ^etWeen 
United  States  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment  and  our  own  are 
coming  again  into  public  notice.  The 
demand  for  indemnity  for  the  Harput 
buildings  has  been  steadily  if  not  insist- 
ently pressed  by  Mr.  Griscom  in  the  ab- 
sence in  this  country  of  Minister  Straus. 
So  far  there  appears  to  have  been  no  very 
great  advance  made,  altho  there  is  no 
backward  step,  and  that  is  regarded  as  so 
much  clear  gain.  To  the  indemnity 
question  has  been  added  that  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  a  United  States  Consul  at 
Harput.  Last  summer  Dr.  Thomas  H. 
Norton  was  appointed  to  that  position, 
and  went  to  Constantinople  to  secure  his 
exequatur  or  official  recognition.  That 
has  been  refused  as  yet,  but  our  Govern- 
ment is  not  yielding  in  its  demand  and  ex- 
pects ere  long  to  be  successful.  The 
war  ship  "  Kentucky,"  on  its  way  to  the 
Philippines,  was  directed  to  call  at 
Smyrna,  and  immediately  the  Ottoman 
Minister  at  Washington  visited  the 
State  Department  to  learn  whether  this 
visit  was  hostile  in  its  intent.  He  was  in- 
formed that  it  was  not,  but  at  the  same 
time  was  given  to  understand  that  the 
United  States  did  not  look  with  favor 
upon  the  continued  refusal  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  to  decline  its  very  just 
requests.  Then  another  element  was  in- 
troduced. The  Turkish  Government 
has  been  looking  around  for  some  way 
of  paying  the  indemnity  which  should  not 
prejudice  it  in  its  discussions  with  the 
other  Powers  who  are  presenting  similar 
claims.  At  the  time  of  the  Cuban  war 
the  Sultan  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
achievement  of  the  American  fleet,  and 
ever  since  then  there  has  been  more  or 
less  discussion  in  regard  to  strengthening 
the  Turkish  fleet.  These  discussions 
have  taken  shape  in  negotiations  with  the 
Cramps,  at  Philadelphia,  for  a  battle 
ship  to  be  built  by  them,  and,  as  in  nu- 
merous similar  instances,  it  was  affirmed 
that  the  Turkish  Government  would 
manage  this  bargain  in  such  a  way  as  to 
eke  out  a  sum  for  the  indemnity,  secur- 


ing thus  the  payment  of  the  cash  without 
necessarily  involving  the  diplomatic  ob- 
ligation. When  the  matter  was  first 
spoken  of  general  denials  were  made,  but 
the  completion  of  an  agreement  is  now 
announced  by  which  the  Cramps  are  to 
build  a  war  vessel  for  a  certain  sum,  out 
of  which  they  are  to  pay  the  indemnity 
for  the  Harput  buildings. 


Vandalism  in 
China 


As  if  the  record  of  atroci- 
ties was  not  yet  complete 
Germany  and  France  have 
done  a  thing  which,  while  not  in  itself  as 
bad  as  the  wholesale  slaughter  and  out- 
rage by  the  troops,  will  emphasize  before 
the  world  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  con- 
ducting their  campaign.  Among  the  cu- 
riosities of  the  empire  which  has  always 
attracted  foreigners  and  been  one  of  the 
monuments  of  which  the  Chinese  them- 
selves are  proud  is  the  observatory  at 
Peking.  It  is  true  that  the  instruments 
are  somewhat  antiquated,  having  been 
placed  there  very  nearly  two  centuries 
ago  by  the  Jesuits,  but  they  are  still  serv- 
iceable, and  aside  from  that  are  of  in- 
terest for  their  magnificence.  Under  the 
pretext  that  it  was  hardly  safe  to  leave 
such  interesting  relics  tc  the  mercy  of  the 
Chinese  the  German  and  French  officials 
have  appropriated  them,  made  what  they 
considered  an  equitable  dhision  and 
packed  them  up  for  the  benefit  ox  Paris 
and  Berlin.  The  Chinese  make  no  pro- 
test, recognizing  the  absolute  inutility  of 
it.  The  other  Powers  have  entered  their 
objection,  but  as  yet  without  avail,  and 
it  looks  very  much  as  if  one  of  the  most 
atrocious  robberies  that  has  ever  been 
committed  is  to  be  put  down  to  the  credit 
of  General  von  Waldersee  and  the 
French  officers.  Punitive  expeditions 
continue,  tho  of  no  very  great  im- 
portance, and  in  Peking  the  effect  of 
the  occupation  is  manifest  in  tre  flocking 
of  the  Chinese  to  the  quarters  under  the 
care  of  the  American  troops,  where  they 
are  sure  of  something  like  protection  as 
against  the  depredations  of  the  Gtrmans, 
French  and  Russians.  The  negotiations 
continue.  There  are  reports  that  the  com- 
missioners are  considering  a  proposition 
to  the  Empress-Dowager  that  she  herself 
shall  be  safeguarded  and  allowed  a  suf- 
ficient income  on  condition  of  returning 
to  Peking  and  yielding  all  authority  into 
the  hands  of  the  Emperor. 


The   Reciprocity  Treaties   and   the   Senate. 


By  the  Hon.  John  W.   Foster, 

Ex-Secretary  of  State. 


WHATEVER  difference  of  opinion 
may  exist  among  American  cit- 
izens respecting  the  policy  of 
territorial  expansion,  all  seem  to  be  agreed 
upon  the  desirability  of  commercial  ex- 
pansion. In  fact  it  has  come  to  be  a  ne- 
cessity to  find  new  and  enlarged  markets 
for  our  agricultural  and  manufactured 
products.  We  cannot  maintain  our  pres- 
ent industrial  prosperity  without  them. 
Our  protective  tariff  system  has  so  stim- 
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ulated  overproduction  that  we  are  de- 
pendent upon  foreign  consumption  for  a 
large  part  of  the  output  of  our  farms  and 
factories. 

It  is  this  condition  of  affairs  which  has 
secured  the  general  support  of  the  coun- 
try to  Secretary  Hay's  statesmanlike  pol- 
icy of  "  the  open  door  "  in  China.  The 
same  sentiment  has  operated,  altho  possi- 
bly in  a  subordinate  degree,  to  vindicate 
the  unprecedented  act  of  our  Executive  in 
sending  a  considerable  army  into  a  coun- 


try with  which  we  were  nominally  at 
peace,  without  the  constitutional  warrant 
of  legislation  by  Congress,  and  aiding  in 
taking  possession  by  force  of  that  nation's 
capital.  And  upon  this  sentiment  more 
than  any  other  the  President  must  rely 
for  support  for  his  act  of  breaking  with 
all  the  precedents  of  our  foreign  relations 
in  joining  a  concert  of  European  nations 
to  arbitrarily  determine  the  destiny  of  a 
great  empire  with  which  we  have  here- 
tofore maintained  the  most  friendly  re- 
lations. I  do  not  write  this  to  criticise 
the  conduct  of  our  Government  in  the 
Orient.  Far  from  it.  Its  conduct  up  to 
the  present  in  Chinese  affairs  has  been 
wise  and  prudent,  and  has  commanded 
the  approval  of  all  good  citizens.  My  ob- 
ject is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  pub- 
lic sentiment  of  the  country  is  prepared 
to  indorse  such  extreme  and  even  violent 
measures  to  keep  the  markets  of  the 
world  open  to  our  farmers  and  manufac- 
turers. 

But  there  are  more  peaceful  and  better 
methods  of  securing  foreign  trade.  The 
good  effects  of  our  economic  policy  are 
seen  in  the  ability  of  a  number  of  our  im- 
portant industries  to  compete  abroad  suc- 
cessfully with  those  of  Europe.  Under 
the  tariff  system  certain  of  our  manufac- 
turers have  become  so  strong,  skillful  and 
prosperous  that  they  can  send  their  prod- 
ucts to  England,  Germany  and  other  Eu- 
ropean countries  and  compete  with  those 
countries  for  the  trade  of  the  world.  And 
there  is  still  another  peaceful  method  of 
enlarging  our  foreign  markets,  and  one 
which  has  received  the  cordial  approval 
of  our  business  and  agricultural  interests. 
I  refer  to  the  system  of  reciprocity  trea- 
ties. 

The  two  permanent  or  continuous  reci- 
procity theaties  which  we  have  had,  those 
with  Canada  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
were  quite  satisfactory  in  their  results. 
That  with  Canada  continued  for  the  full 
term  of  the  treaty,  and  would  have  been 
renewed  but  for  the  hostility  awakened  by 
the  strange  and  unfriendly  attitude  as- 
sumed by  the  Government  party  in  Can- 
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ada  at  the  time  of  our  Civil  War.  Dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  treaty  the 
trade  between  the  two  countries  increased 
at  a  wonderful  ratio,  and  altho  some  ine- 
qualities were  developed  those  could  read- 
ily have  been  adjusted,  if  the  matter  had 
not  been  complicated  by  the  resentment 
growing  out  of  the  Civil  War.  The  Ha- 
waiian reciprocity  treaty  remained  in 
force  for  more  than  twenty  years,  and 
was  only  terminated  by  the  annexation 
of  the  islands.  During  its  existence  it 
gave  the  commerce  of  the  United  States 
an  almost  complete  monopoly  of  its  for- 
eign trade,  and  finally  resulted  in  peace- 
able annexation. 

The  other  most  notable  attempt  at  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  commercial  reci- 
procity was  during  the  administration  of 
President  Harrison,  when  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mr.  Blaine,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  a  series  of  more  than  a  dozen  reci- 
procity arrangements  were  negotiated 
with  as  many  different  countries.  These 
were  called  "  arrangements "  because 
they  did  not  take  the  form  of  treaties,  but 
were  based  upon  a  provision  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1890  known  as  the  McKinley  bill, 
which  authorized  the  President  to  enter 
into  reciprocity  agreements  which  should 
have  relation  to  certain  specified  products 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  the 
negotiating  countries.  Under  that  law 
a  very  advantageous  commercial  agree- 
ment was  made  with  Brazil,  which 
largely  increased  our  trade  with  that 
country.  The  arrangement  with  Spain 
for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  was  a  marked 
success  in  the  enlargement  of  the  ship- 
ment of  agricultural  and  manufactured 
products.  The  law  was  also  useful  in  ad- 
justing the  irritating  questions  with  Ger- 
many respecting  our  food  products,  which 
before  that  law  and  since  its  repeal  have 
been  a  fruitful  source  of  complaint  and 
impediment  to  American  food  shipments 
to  that  empire.  It  resulted  also  in  great- 
ly improved  trade  with  the  British  West 
Indies,  with  San  Domingo,  and  other 
Spanish-American  countries.  It  bade 
fair  to  accomplish  what  had  been  the  long 
cherished  desire  of  the  commercial  circles 
of  the  United  States — to  supplant  Euro- 
pean merchants  in  the  trade  of  the  Ameri- 
can hemisphere,  in  the  countries  of  which 
to  the  south  we  have  had  such  a  meager 
commerce. 

The  defect  of  this  system,  however, 


was  that  the  arrangements  made  had  an 
uncertain  term  of  life,  dependent  entirely 
upon  the  continuance  of  the  law,  which 
might  be  repealed  at  any  time.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  very  next  Congress  was 
chosen  upon  the  issue  of  the  McKinley 
tariff,  and  within  three  years  the  reci- 
procity arrangements,  which  had  proved 
so  successful  in  the  enlargement  of  our 
trade  and  in  opening  up  new  markets, 
were  overthrown  by  the  Wilson  tariff  act. 
This  system  of  reciprocity  was  not  in  it- 
self unpopular,  as  many  members  who 
voted  for  the  Wilson  bill  were  friendly  to 
the  system,  but  it  unfortunately  fell  un- 
der the  ban  of  temporary  condemnation 
of  the  McKinley  bill. 

Reciprocity  had  been  strongly  indorsed 
by  the  Republican  platform  upon  which 
Mr.  McKinley  was  elected  in  1896,  and 
the  new  Congress  in  carrying  out  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  people  inserted  a  pro- 
vision in  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  which  au- 
thorized the  President  to  negotiate  reci- 
procity agreements  with  other  nations ; 
but,  profiting  by  the  experience  under  the 
McKinley  bill,  it  prescribed  that  these 
should  be  in  the  form  of  treaties,  which 
would  continue  for  a  specified  number  of 
years,  and  thus  have  conferred  upon  them 
the  character  of  stability  so  necessary  to 
commercial  operations.  The  law  also 
had  the  advantage  of  providing  that  when 
the  treaties  were  ratified  by  the  Senate 
they  would  go  into  operation  without 
further  legislation,  the  House  having  al- 
ready given  its  consent  in  advance. 

The  President  has  properly  interpreted 
the  law  as  an  expression  of  opinion  on 
the  part  of  Congress  that  such  treaties 
of  reciprocity  should  be  made,  and  very 
soon  after  the  Dingley  act  was  passed  he 
caused  negotiations  to  be  initiated  which 
resulted  in  reciprocity  conventions  with 
France,  with  Great  Britain  for  the  Island 
of  Jamaica,  the  Bermudas,  the  Barbadoes 
and  for  the  colony  of  British  Guiana,  and 
also  with  the  Argentine  Republic.  These 
treaties  were  submitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Senate  for  ratification  one  year 
ago,  and  in  view  of  the  popular  demand 
for  enlarged  markets  and  of  the  previous 
action  of  Congress  in  authorizing  and  di- 
recting that  such  conventions  should  be 
made,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  they 
would  receive  the  prompt  and  favorable 
action  of  that  body.  But  the  long  session 
was  allowed  to  pass  without  any  action. 
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It  is  understood  that  they  have  met  with 
opposition  on  the  part  of  a  few  Senators 
because  some  local  interests  are  supposed 
to  be  affected  by  certain  of  their  pro- 
visions, and  the  influence  of  these  Sena- 
tors has  up  to  this  time  been  sufficient  to 
delay  action. 

The  provision  of  the  Dingley  act  under 
which  these  conventions  have  been  ne- 
gotiated was  so  guarded  in  its  terms  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the  Executive  to 
insert  any  provision  that  would  seriously 
injure  a  protected  American  interest  or 
industry.  The  reductions  to  be  made  are 
limited  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  tariff, 
the  treaties  can  only  remain  in  force  for 
five  years,  and  the  period  within  which 
they  are  to  be  negotiated  is  fixed  at  two 
years.  It  is  understood  that  the  Califor- 
nia fruit  growers,  for  instance,  object  be- 
cause citrous  fruits  of  Jamaica  are  admit- 
ted at  a  reduction  of  twenty  per  cent. 
This  would  be  a  diminution  of  the  tariff 
of  only  one-fifth  of  a  cent  per  pound 
on  oranges  and  lemons.  Certainly  this 
could  hardly  imperil  the  California  in- 
dustry, especially  when  it  is  claimed  the 
Jamaica  crop  is  marketed  at  a  time  when 
it  cannot  compete  with  that  of  cur  Pacific 


coast.  If  we  are  ever  to  gain  the  trade  of 
our  southern  neighbors  on  this  hemi- 
sphere we  must  be  prepared  to  offer  some 
inducement  in  our  market  for  their  prod- 
ucts, and  if  the  treaties  are  open  to  no 
more  serious  objections  than  the  one 
cited,  they  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  the  general  good  of 
the  nation. 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  commercial 
reciprocity  is  heartily  approved  by  the 
great  mass  of  our  people,  and  is  demand- 
ed because  of  the  overproduction  stimu- 
lated by  our  protective  system,  these 
treaties  should  be  ratified  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  President  and 
Secretary  Hay  in  their  championship  of 
"  the  open  door  "  policy  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  Congress  has  given  the  gov- 
ernments with  which  these  treaties  have 
been  made  to  understand  that  the  policy 
of  reciprocity  within  the  limits  prescribed 
had  been  definitely  determined  upon.  It 
will  be  unfortunate  for  our  future  rela- 
tions with  those  countries,  among  the 
most  important  of  our  friends,  if  the  Sen- 
ate shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  ratify  its 
own  announced  policy. 

Washington    D.  C. 


The  Bad  Medicine  Man. 

By  Hamlin  Garland. 


THE  agent  had  never  seen  Gray 
Eagle,  the  Medicine  Man  of  Coy- 
ote Canon,  but  reports  from  time 
to  time  came  to  him  which  gave  the  old 
man  a  bad  name.  Aglar,  the  captain  of 
the  native  police,  spoke  of  him  often,  al- 
ways in  the  same  terms,  "  His  heart  is 
bad,  Little  Father." 

"  What  does  he  do?  "  asked  the  agent 
one  morning  as  Aglar  entered  to  make 
his  report. 

"  All  manner  of  evil,"  replied  Aglar. 
"  His  ways  are  filled  with  bad  thoughts, 
and  at  night  he  works  much  dark  magic." 

"  But  what  does  he  do?" 

"  He  can  shoot  pellets  of  poison 
through  the  air  into  men's  bodies  and  kill 
them  instantly." 

The  agent  laughed.     "  You  are  crazy." 

"  It  is  true  as  I  say,  Little  Father." 

"  Well,  go  bring  him  in.     Let  me  see 

him," 


The  three  Indians  looked  at  each 
other  significantly,  then  at  the  agent,  sit- 
ting behind  his  desk  half-absorbed  in 
ether  matters.  At  length  Aglar,  a  hand- 
some young  fellow  of  thirty,  cautiously 
inquired : 

"  What  will  you  do  with  him,  Little 
Father?" 

The  agent  carelessly  replied,  "  Oh,  I 
don't  know,  hang  him,  mebbe." 

The  three  officers  leaped  to  their  feet 
with  sudden  joyous  excitement. 

"  Ah  !  It  is  good.  He  is  to  die,  the 
evil  one,"  they  exclaimed  to  each  other. 

The  agent  was  suddenly  aware  of  the 
mistake  he  had  made  in  speaking  so  care- 
lessly. He  hastened  to  explain.  "  I 
want  to  see  him.  I  will  talk  with  him — 
if  I  find  he  has  killed  people  he  will  be 
punished  by  the  Great  Father.  If  I  find 
him  harmless  I  will  let  him  go  again.  I 
have  no  power  to  hang  any  one.    Only 
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the  Great  Father  can  do  that,  but  I  will 
see  if  he  is  bad."  But  nothing  he  could 
say  removed  the  impression  his  hasty 
words  had  made  on  their  minds;  speak- 
ing carelessly,  he  had  spoken  truthfully, 
such  were  their  thoughts. 

"  Now,  you  mark  what  I  say — Aglar — 
I  want  to  see  this  man  alive.  Go  bring 
him  in,  and  I  will  talk  with  him." 

Aglar  looked  askance,  "  We  are  afraid, 
Father.  He  is  a  great  magician.  He 
will  shoot  beads  into  our  bodies  so  that 
we  will  sicken  and  die." 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  " 

But  Aglar  persisted.  "  It  is  true  as  I 
speak  it,  Father.  He  has  made  many 
sick  in  that  way,  and  no  one  can  cure 
them." 

"  Turn  this  way,"  commanded  the 
agent.  The  Indian  turned  and  faced  his 
chief.  He  was  six  feet  in  hight,  and 
built  like  a  racer,  and  the  agent  looked  at 
him  for  a  moment  before  he  began  to 
speak.  "  Aglar,  this  magician  you  say 
is  a  little  man,  and  old.  I  am  ashamed 
of  you.  If  you  can't  bring  him  in  to  me 
I  don't  want  you  to  be  my  policeman  any 
more.  Take  off  the  star  on  your  coat, 
and  hand  your  revolver  over  to  me. 
Come,  be  quick.  I  will  give  them  to 
some  one  who  is  willing  to  carry  out  my 
orders." 

The  young  man's  face  grew  both  sad 
and  ashamed.  He  hesitated,  and  at  last 
said :  "  Don't  do  that,  Father,  don't  take 
my  star  away,  the  people  would  laugh 
and  point  the  finger  at  me." 

"  Then  do  as  I  say — bring  this  old  man 
in  so  that  I  may  talk  to  him  and  find  out 
his  mind." 

The  three  policemen  silently  withdrew, 
and  the  agent  resumed  his  composition 
of  a  report  to  the  Department,  and  the 
whole  matter  passed  out  of  his  mind. 

One  dark  night,  some  two  weeks  lat- 
er, a  courier  came  to  his  bedroom  win- 
dow and  tapped,  calling:  "  Little  Father, 
listen  !  " 

"  What  is  it?  "  the  agent  called. 

"  Gray  Eagle  is  dead." 

"  Dead— who  killed  him  ?     When  ?  " 

"  About  midnight — Aglar  came  to  my 
hogan  and  said — ride  to  the  Little 
Father  and  tell  him  Gray  Eagle  is  dead." 

The  agent  lay  in  silence  thinking  rap- 
idly. He  recalled  his  hasty  words,  and 
the  pleased  smiles  of  the  three  policemen 
and  a  feeling  of  blameworthiness  came 


over  him.  He  lay  so  long  in  silence  that 
the  courier  spoke  again. 

"Are  you  sleeping,  Father?" 

"  No,  I  am  thinking.  This  is  bad 
business.  Ride  back  and  tell  Aglar  and 
Gray  Man  and  Sam  Black  to  come  to- 
morrow at  noon,  and  bring  everybody 
who  saw  the  killing." 

"  All  right,  I  go." 

"  Here's  a  nice  mess,"  thought  the 
agent.  "  Those  cursed  donkeys?  took 
my  joke  in  dead  earnest,  and  they've 
wiped  out  an  objectionable  doctor.  I 
don't  know  that  I  blame  'em  much;  but, 
all  the  same,  it  isn't  exactly  the  thing  to 
be  encouraged.  I've  got  to  raise  a  se- 
vere row  about  this  or  they'll  be  killing 
off  some  of  my  clerks  or  policemen.  I 
must  give  somebody  a  big  scare  about 
this."  He  then  turned  over  and  went  to 
sleep,  while  the  faithful  policeman  was 
riding  back  up  the  canon  in  the  cold 
and  bleak  dawn.  What  was  a  policeman 
for  but  to  send  on  lonesome  trails. 

After  breakfast  next  day  the  agent 
called  his  chief  clerk  in,  and  said :  "  Mil- 
ler, you  must  help  me  hold  court  to-day. 
An  old  medicine  man  has  been  killed,  I 
think  by  Aglar,  but  I  can't  punish  him 
for  two  reasons.  One  is,  I  think,  the  old 
man  needed  killing,  and  the  second  is,  I 
let  some  words  fall  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  by  way  of  a  joke  which  these  chaps 
took  for  encouragement.  But  we  must 
make  an  awful  example  of  them,  some- 
way. They  must  be  impressed  with  the 
seriousness  of  taking  human  life." 

The  clerk  smiled.  "  All  right,  gov- 
ernor, they  shall  tremble.  Who  was  the 
victim,  Gray  Eagle?" 

"  Yes,  do  you  know  him?  " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  the  old  sinner  used  to  come 
down  to  the  agency  occasionally.  He  has 
made  a  lot  of  trouble  up  the  canon.  He 
was  always  meddling,  as  near  as  I  can 
find  out.     He  needed  killing  all  right." 

"  Well,  that  don't  excuse  us.  We 
must  stand  for  law  and  order." 

Miller  grinned  and  went  away  whis- 
tling, "  Just  as  the  Sun  Went  Down." 

By  noon  the  people  began  to  assemble. 
The  word  had  passed  quickly — Gray 
Eagle  was  dead,  and  the  Little  Father 
was  about  to  judge  the  case.  A  great 
throng  of  people  came  down  from  Coy- 
ote Canon,  the  women  riding  astride; 
many  also  carried  a  child  before  and  be- 
hind.    Other  families  came  in  wagons, 
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the  box  completely  filled  with  women 
seated  on  the  bottom,  while  young  men, 
bold  and  handsome,  rode  on  ponies. 
Everybody  seemed  pleased  to  think  Gray 
Eagle,  the  bad  medicine  man,  was  dead. 
The  women  chattered  among  themselves 
of  the  evil  deeds  he  had  wrought,  and  the 
old  men  most  gravely  detailed  the  mis- 
eries he  had  inflicted  on  them,  and  soon 
the  agent's  big  office  overflowed  with 
men,  women  and  children  as  eager  to  see 
the  trial  as  the  people  of  a  Western  town 
to  see  a  hanging. 

The  clerk  came  across  the  square  pick- 
ing his  teeth  and  deeply  musing.  He  re- 
plied, but  gruffly,  to  the  polite  greetings 
of  the  old  men,  and  when  he  reached  the 
door  of  his  office  he  turned  and  harshly 
addressed  the  throng: 

"  How  many  of  you  saw  this  shoot- 
ing?" No  one  spoke.  "Well,  then,  get 
out  o'  here.  I  don't  want  you  hanging 
around  my  door.  This  is  no  place  for 
you — go  home.  If  I  want  you  I'll  send 
for  you." 

The  people  muttered  and  looked  at 
each  other,  and  at  last  began  to  move 
slowly  away.  They  were  accustomed  to 
being  ordered  about  without  reason,  and 
accepted  every  abuse  without  complaint. 

Old  White-hairs,  however,  drew  near, 
and  said :  "  Little  Father,  we  the  judges 
of  the  people  wish  to  hear." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  hear  anything. 
This  is  a  case  where  I  am  to  decide.  I 
don't  want  anybody  but  the  family  of 
Gray  Eagle  and  those  who  know  about 
the  killing."  Nevertheless,  his  voice  soft- 
ened a  little  for  White-hairs,  a  thought- 
ful and  honorable  old  man  whose  dignity 
and  reserve  often  made  him  ashamed  of 
his  own  ill-temper. 

The  people  within  made  way  for  the 
agent,  and  spoke  smilingly  to  him  as  he 
passed. 

"  What  are  you  all  in  here  for?  Do 
you  think  this  is  a  concert.  Get  out, 
every  one  of  you.  I'll  call  the  ones  I 
want !  Go  out  into  the  waiting-room — 
Miller,  clear  'em  out — curse  'em,  they'll 
set  on  my  desk  next." 

He  made  a  swift  sign  which  stopped 
Aglar — "  You  set  down.  I  want  you, 
and  you  too,  Big  Knee — Lame  Wolf,  you 
stand  at  the  door  and  call  the  people  in  as 
I  want  them."  Rapidly,  silently,  the  In- 
dians left  the  room. 

Before  the  fire  an  old  woman  cowered, 


warming  her  hands.  She  was  still  hand- 
some, tho  very  wrinkled  and  very  thin. 
Her  eyes  were  beautiful,  and  her  broad, 
full  brow  indicated  unusual  powers,  but 
her  mouth  was  bitter  and  her  manners 
sullen. 

"  See  here,  mother,"  said  the  agent, 
"  didn't  you  hear  what  I  said  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  calmly.  "  Yes,  I 
heerd." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  get  out?  " 

"  I  am  the  mother  of  Gray  Eagle.  I 
wish  to  hear  what  is  said.  In  my  hogan 
my  son  lies  silent — your  soldiers  have 
killed  him.  I  left  off  my  mourning.  I 
am  here  to  see  what  you  will  do  to  those 
who  killed  my  son,  who  was  old  and 
lame." 

The  agent  shrank  a  little  from  the 
blaze  of  her  eyes. 

"  Oh — very  well,  you  can  stay  where 
you  are."  He  looked  at  his  clerk  with 
intent  to  be  humorous,  and  said : 

"  I  suppose  in  point  of  fact  she  is  what 
they  call  chief  witness  for  the  State." 

"  She's  a  smart  old  beast,  you  bet,"  re- 
plied the  clerk.  "  The  men  all  know 
old  Yellow-Hand.  I  reckon  she  taught 
the  son  all  the  deviltry  he  knew." 

"  How  old  is  the  old  rip?  " 

"  Nobody  knows.  She  don't  know  her- 
self. Gray  Eagle  was  about  sixty,  so  she 
must  be  eighty-five." 

The  agent  took  his  seat  behind  his 
desk,  and  the  clerk  and  his  assistants 
ranged  themselves  near.  The  guards  at 
the  door  looked  on  with  impassive  faces, 
but  their  eyes  sparkled  with  excitement. 
Aglar  appeared  sullen  and  a  little  anx- 
ious, but  apparently  did  not  see  the  old 
woman. 

The  agent  said  sharply :  "  Well,  now, 
Yellow-Hand,  what  have  you  to  say  about 
the  killing  of  your  son  ?  " 

The  old  woman  did  not  rise,  she 
turned  on  her  seat,  and  snapped : 

"  Nothing !  These  men,"  she  swept 
her  hand  round  toward  the  policemen, 
"  killed  my  son.  If  the  Father  does  not 
punish  them  he  is  a  coyote." 

"Who  killed  Gray  Eagle?" 

"  Aglar,  Big  Knee  and  Lame  Wolf." 

"  How  do  you  know  ? "  She  re- 
mained silent.     "  Did  you  see  them?" 

"  No,  I  did  not  see  them." 

"  How  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  They  hated  my  son.  They  said  you 
had  told  them  to  kill  him.     My  son  went 
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to  visit  Aglar's  sister — he  was  killed 
there.  I  found  him  lying  in  the  sage- 
brush ;  there  were  three  bullet  holes  in 
his  body.     They  shot  him." 

"  When  was  that?  " 

She  made  the  sign  for  sunrise. 

"  Who  told  you  he  was  dead  ?  " 

"  Big  Knee." 

"  When  ?  " 

"  Just  before  sunrise." 

"  Why  did  your  son  visit  Aglar's  sis- 
ter?" 

"  She  was  sick,  and  he  went  to  drive 
away  the  evil  spirits." 

"  Who  asked  him  to  come?  " 

"  She  did — Aglar's  sister." 

"  Did  Aglar  ask  it?" 

"  No." 

"  Did  any  one  see  the  shooting?  " 

"  I  did  not  hear  of  any  one.  Big  Knee 
came — I  ran  to  find  my  son,  now  he  lies 
cold — he  cannot  hear  me.  He  was  a 
good  son  and  a  wise  man,  and  now  they 
have  killed  him,  the  wolves." 

"  Big  Knee !  "  called  the  agent.  The 
policeman  came  forward.  He  was  a 
small  man  with  a  boyish,  smiling  face. 
"  Did  you  see  Gray  Eagle  killed?  " 

"  No." 

"  Do  you  know  who  did  it  ?  " 

"  No." 

"He's  lying,  of  course,"  said  Miller  to 
the  agent. 

"  When  did  you  find  out  that  he  was 
killed?" 

"  About  the  middle  of  the  night." 

"Who  told  you?" 

"  Aglar's  father." 

"What  did  he  say?" 

"  He  said,  '  Go  tell  the  Little  Father 
that  Gray  Eagle  is  dead." 

"  Did  he  say  who  killed  him?  " 

"  No ;  he  said  tell  the  Little  Father." 

"  It  was  you  who  tapped  on  my  win- 
dow?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Go  and  send  Aglar's  father  in  to  me." 

A  word  at  the  door  brought  an  old  man 
to  view.  He  was  gray-haired,  with  a 
rugged  Scotch-Irish  type  of  face.  His 
eyes  were  grave,  and  his  lips  moved 
nervously  as  he  drew  near  and  stood 
waiting. 

"  Long  Moggasen :  last  night  Gray 
Eagle  was  killed  in  your  daughter's  ho- 
gan.     Did  you  see  the  shooting?" 

"  Little  Father,  I  did  not ;  that  is  the 
truth." 


"  What  do  you  know  about  it,  any  way  ? 
You  were  there  in  the  hogan  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Father ;  but  I  was  sleeping,  I 
was  very  tired.  I  heard  loud  voices,  and 
before  I  could  throw  my  blanket  from 
my  face  I  heard  shots — one — two — three. 
When  I  ran  out  no  one  was  to  be  seen  by 
Gray  Eagle — he  was  in  the  bushes  and 
drawing  his  breath  hard.  While  I 
looked  at  him  he  died.  That  is  all  I 
know,  Little  Father." 

The  agent  said  to  Miller,  "All  the 
same,  he  knows  Aglar  did  it." 

The  old  woman  at  the  fire  uttered  a 
croak  like  a  crow — "  You  are  a  liar — you 
conceal  the  truth.  Your  son  killed  Gray 
Eagle — you  know  it — but  you  conceal 
it." 

The  old  man  turned  a  calm  glance  at 
her  and  seemed  about  to  speak,  but  closed 
his  lips  again  and  kept  silence. 

"  Long  Moggasen,  you  are  a  good 
man,  you  always  tell  the  truth.  You  are 
the  kind  of  Indian  the  Great  Father  likes. 
Aglar,  your  son,  has  been  a  good  police- 
man. This  old  woman  says  he  killed 
Gray  Eagle.  I  don't  know  this.  I  am 
trying  hard  to  find  out  the  truth.  It  is  a 
very  bad  thing  to  kill  a  man.  The  Great 
Father  hangs  men  who  do  that,  for  he 
says  if  one  man  kills  his  enemy  then  an- 
other man  may  kill,  too,  and  so  by  and 
by  no  man  would  be  safe.  There  must  be 
law.  His  law  is  you  must  not  kill.  If  a 
man  does  wrong  you  must  come  and  tell 
me,  and  I  will  tell  the  Great  Father  at 
Washington,  and  he  will  punish  the  evil 
man.  Now,  you  must  help  me  find  out 
who  did  this  bad  thing.  You  must  tell 
me  who  killed  the  Gray  Eagle." 

The  old  man  listened  with  almost  pain- 
ful interest,  and  it  was  plain  he  felt  the 
gravity  of  the  agent's  words  and  the  force 
of  his  appeal ;  but  at  the  end  he  sat  in  si- 
lence, and  at  last  said :  "  It  is  the  truth — 
I  do  not  know." 

"  Very  well,  you  may  go,"  said  the 
agent,  kindly. 

As  the  questioning  went  on  Aglar  lost 
his  look  of  subserviency.  He  ceased  to 
be  uneasy  and  sly,  and  his  face  became 
stern  and  his  frame  uplifted  with  singu- 
lar dignity.  His  hand  sought  the  star 
on  his  coat  now  and  again  nervously  but 
not  unsteadily.  The  questions  of  the 
agent  seemed  to  be  drawing  the  rope  ever 
tighter  about  his  limbs.  Always  he 
asked,  "  Did  Aglar  do  it  ?  "     Suddenly 
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he  rose,  and  when  the  agent  turned  to 
look  he  was  smitten  with  amazement.  In 
place  of  the  sullen,  commonplace  police- 
man stood  a  tall  young  Indian,  towering 
in  majesty.  His  eyes  were  like  fire-lit 
topaz,  his  voice  deep  and  stern,  and  he 
abruptly  began : 

"  Little  Father,  you  need  not  ask  any 
more  questions.  I  killed  Gray  Eagle.  I 
will  tell  you  the  truth  about  it.  My 
father  did  not  lie.  I  will  not  lie.  Gray 
Eagle  was  a  bad  man.  I  will  tell  you 
how  it  is.  He  killed  many  people  with  his 
poison  beads  which  he  sent  into  them  in 
the  night  and  afar  off.  He  was  a  coyote 
— his  feet  made  no  noise  in  the  night, 
and  he  walked  abroad  and  breathed  into 
the  faces  of  little  children  and  they  died. 
My  mother  has  seen  this.  He  flew  like 
the  owl  when  there  is  no  moon,  and  he 
caused  women  to  be  sick,  and  I  have  seen 
him  make  many  horses  lame.  He 
laughed  when  we  asked  him  to  let  us 
alone. 

"  He  had  little  powders  which  he  put 
into  food,  and  the  ones  who  ate  broke  out 
in  sores  and  the  white  doctor  could  not 
do  them  good.  Nevertheless,  my  sister 
being  very  sick,  my  father  thought  to 
have  him  come.  Blind  Hawk  was  giv- 
ing my  sister  medicine  when  Gray  Eagle 
came  in.  My  mother  was  very  angry,  be- 
cause she  did  not  like  Gray  Eagle — and 
my  father  asked  him  to  go  away,  but  the 
evil  man  laughed  and  would  not  go.  He 
sat  down  by  my  sister's  side  and  began 
to  sing  his  song. 

"  Now  my  sister  was  better.  Blind 
Hawk  had  thrown  the  evil  spirit  out.  She 
had  eaten  a  good  supper,  and  was  sleep- 
ing when  this  bad  man  came  in.  He  sat 
there  a  long  time — so  long  that  my 
father  and  mother,  being  old,  fell  asleep, 
but  I  watched.  I  saw  the  evil  shine  in 
his  eyes — he  was  a  cat. 

"  At  last  he  rose  and  put  a  powder  be- 
tween the  lips  of  my  sister  and  went  out. 
Then  my  sister  rose  up,  saying :  '  He  has 
poisoned  me!  I  am  burning  up,'  and 
she  ran  round  in  a  circle  like  a  dog  that 
is  crazy,  and  at  last  she  fell  on  the  floor 
and  died  in  great  pain. 

"  Then,  Little  Father,  I  remembered 
your  words  and  the  evil  of  the  man — 
and  tho  he  was  a  mighty  wonder-worker, 
I  ran  forth  where  he  was  mounting  his 
horse  and  I  laid  hands  on  him  and  pulled 


him  to  the  ground.  I  killed  him,  and  my 
heart  was  glad  when  I  found  he  was  not 
so  strong  as  I  feared.  His  magic  power 
was  taken  away,  for  he  had  done  a  shame- 
ful deed — he  had  killed  my  sister,  and  his 
spirits  would  not  help  him.  I  shot  him, 
Little  Father,  because  I  wanted  to  show 
that  he  was  weak  and  wicked,  and  be- 
cause I  loved  my  sister,  and  that  is  the 
truth  of  it.  You  may  do  as  you  will  with 
me — I  am  ready  to  suffer." 

The  agent  looked  about  him.  The  old 
woman  at  the  fire  rose,  and  there  was  a 
stern  dignity  in  her  bearing,  and  her  eyes 
were  black  pools  of  hate  as  she  reached 
her  crooked  arm  toward  the  murderer, 
and  cried : 

"  He  lies ;  my  son  did  no  evil." 

Aglar  did  not  flinch,  his  shoulders 
squared,  and  his  head  was  rigid.  "  Lit- 
tle Father,  I  have  told  the  truth,  this  is 
as  I  say.  He  was  a  bad  man  and  I  killed 
him.  He  poisoned  my  sister  and  many 
others.  I  killed  him  that  he  should  do 
no  more  ill." 

"  Dog — you  lick  the  white  man's  foot. 
Go ! "  snarled  the  old  woman,  as  she 
moved  toward  he  door. 

"  Let  her  go,"  commanded  the  agent, 
and  the  guard  shoved  aside  to  let  her 
pass.     "  Aglar,  take  off  your  star." 

Aglar  started  slightly,  and  his  body  re- 
laxed. 

"  Off  with  it !  "  said  the  agent,  harshly. 

The  man  undid  it,  and  extended  it  in 
his  open  palm. 

The  agent  took  it.  "  Now,  your  re- 
volver." He  unbuckled  his  belt.  "  Now 
your  uniform."  Aglar  stripped  himself 
to  his  calico  shirt.  Each  moment  made 
him  sadder  and  less  heroic. 

"  Now  you  are  no  longer  Aglar  the  po- 
lice captain,  you  are  only  Left  Hand.  I 
do  not  know  what  will  be  done  with  you. 
The  Great  Father  must  decide.  You  can 
go  till  I  hear  from  him.  You  must  be 
here  on  the  first  day  of  next  new  moon 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  you  are  to  do. 
Now  go !  " 

Aglar  did  as  he  was  bid,  but  at  the  door 
he  turned  and,  stretching  his  hand  to- 
ward him  with  a  gesture  that  silenced 
every  lip,  he  said  : 

"  You  punish  me  for  your  bad  deeds. 
You  lie  and  I  go  naked.  You  have  the 
heart  of  a  prairie  dog — you  dive  in  a  hole 
when  a  man  coughs.     At  one  time  you 
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are  brave ;  you  say  I  will  hang  Gray 
Eagle,  another  day  you  say  I  will  hang 
Aglar,  because  he  kills  a  man  who  has 
poisoned  many  people.  One  day  you  say, 
'  Aglar,  you  are  to  prevent  evil ; '  Aglar 
kills  a  man  so  that  he  shall  not  slay 
women  and  children,  and  then  you  say, 
'  Aglar,  I  take  away  your  star.'  You 
"  are  a  liar  and  have  two  faces,  one  to- 


ward Washington,  one  toward  the  red 
man.     Prairie  dog! " 

As  he  went  out  no  one  spoke,  and  no 
one  pointed  at  him  in  scorn,  for  they  con- 
sidered him  a  brave  young  man.  He  had 
killed  a  great  conjurer,  and  he  had  si- 
lenced the  Little  Father.  Besides  he  was 
once  more  Left  Hand,  a  chief,  and  not  a 
soldier  for  the  white  man. 


The    Next    Steps    in   the    Philippines* 

By  Major-General  E.   S.   Otis, 

Recently  Military  Governor  of  the  Philippines  and  now  in  Command  of  the  Department  of  the  Lakes,  U.  S.  A. 


THE  most  important  and  far-reaching 
step  of  the  present  year  in  work- 
ing out  the  new  destiny  of  the 
Philippines  has  already  been  made. 
This  is  the  repudiation,  by  the  American 
people,  of  the  doctrines,  the  charges  and 
the  pleas  of  the  anti-Imperialists.  How 
potent  this  event  will  prove  in  the  regu- 
lation of  affairs  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  persons 
who  have  been  on  the  ground  since  the 
period  of  occupation  by  the  United  States 
began.  To  have  remained  there  since  the 
national  election  is  not  requisite  to  a  clear 
realization  of  this  point.  The  results  of 
this  event  were  as  patent  before  our  late 
Presidential  election  as  they  are  now. 

The  expectation  that  the  present  ad- 
ministration and  its  policy  of  expansion 
would  be  overthrown  at  the  national  elec- 
tion was  the  one  lease  of  life  by  which 
the  remnant  of  the  Aguinaldo  body  per- 
petrated a  guerrilla  warfare.  This  was 
evidenced  in  many  ways  but  most  forci- 
bly by  the  fact  that  just  previous  to  the 
election  these  fugitive  guerrilla  bands  col- 
lected increased  numbers  and  strength. 
Their  leaders  fully  expected  that  the  firm 
hand  of  this  government  would  be  re- 
laxed and  that  the  islands  would  be  left 
to  become  a  law  unto  themselves. 

The  strength  and  persistency  of  this 
mistaken  conviction  is  very  definitely  to 
be  accounted  for  on  grounds  which  can- 
not be  controverted.  It  was  fed  and  fos- 
tered by  the  powerful  Philippine  Junta 
which  pursued  its  mischievous  work  from 

♦An  authorized  interview,  revised  by  Gen.  Otis. 


its  retreat  in  Hong  Kong.  The  most 
vicious  and  plausible  speeches  and  argu- 
ments put  forth  by  the  anti-Imperialists 
in  the  United  States  were  eagerly  dissem- 
inated throughout  the  islands  by  this  or- 
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ganization,  which  had  collected  perhaps 
$2,000,000  during  the  progress  of  the  re- 
bellion, and  with  the  result  that  the  lead- 
ers were  firmly  convinced  that  they  would 
soon  come  into  power  and  have  things 
their  own  way — all  by  reason  of  the 
triumph  of  the  anti-expansion  party  in 
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America.  This  faith,  fired  by  the  ene- 
mies of  expansion,  formed  the  bond 
which  kept  the  guerrilla  bands  together 
and  perpetuated  the  hostilities  which 
picked  off  our  soldiers  and  even  brought 
death  to  scores  of  loyal  Filipinos.  But 
these  expectations  failed  and  the  blow 
which  confounded  them  is  the  main  step 
in  the  new  chapter  of  events  in  the  archi- 
pelago. The  difficult  and  laborious  task 
of  wholly  suppressing  the  Hong  Kong 
Junta  will  undoubtedly  be  an  important 
feature  of  the  work  now  in  hand  for  the 
immediate  future.  This  will  be  far  less 
arduous  than  before  the  verdict  of  the 
American  people  was  registered  at  the 
polls. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  overestimate 
the  mischievous  influence  exerted  by  the 
expectation  that  the  anti-expansion  party 
would  come  into  power  in  the  United 
States.  This  was  felt  in  a  score  of  ways. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  these 
proofs  of  the  manner  in  which  the  pacifi- 
cation of  the  islands  has  been  delayed 
through  this  cause  is  found  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  Fili- 
pino leaders  still  with  the  hostile  party. 
While  it  is  true  that,  broadly  speaking, 
all  the  substantial  Filipinos  have  been  for 
some  time  heartily  with  the  American 
Government,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
a  few  of  the  lesser  personages  among 
them  stood  out  long  after  they  would  wil- 
lingly have  come  in  line  with  the  new  or- 
der of  things  from  the  fear  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  new  President,  and  the  adoption 
of  a  new  policy  in  the  United  States 
would  be  the  signal  for  their  assassina- 
tion. More  than  one  instance  of  this 
kind  came  to  my  knowledge  and  atten- 
tion. Then,  too,  this  baneful  influence 
was  seen  in  the  half-hearted  attitude  of 
some  Filipino  leaders  who  were  nom- 
inally with  us  and  engaged  in  the  enforce- 
ment and  establishment  of  the  new  order 
in  districts  remote  from  the  larger  cities 
and  military  centers.  They  were  re- 
strained from  radical  and  vigorous  co- 
operation with  the  American  authorities 
by  the  fear  that  the  Government  of  the 
latter  was  transitory  and  unstable  and 
that  the  election  in  this  country  would 
precipitate  chaos  in  the  Philippines. 
Consequently  they  were  inclined  to  train 
their  sails  to  meet  the  expected  change 
and  their  usefulness  was  thus  greatly  im- 
paired. 


Again,  tlie  fact  that  these  guerrilla 
bands  have  turned  their  guns  on  theirown 
people  and  are  as  energetic  in  killing  and 
robbing  the  peaceful  native  population  a? 
in  picking  off  the  soldiers,  gives  a  signifi- 
cant glimpse  of  the  situation.  To-day 
General  Trias  is  the  only  leader  of  any 
marked  capacity  who  is  outstanding  and 
has  refused  to  capitulate.  The  bands  are 
mostly  officered  by  men  from  the  laboring 
class,  who  are  now  hoping  to  grow  fat  by 
plunder.  The  whole  array  of  brains,  tal- 
ent and  leadership  of  the  islands  is  at 
heart  firmly  allied  with  the  cause  of 
American  government.  The  sentiments 
of  this  class  were  tersely  expressed  by 
one  able  Filipino  who  declared :  "  Give 
us  some  sort  of  pacification  if  it  bring  the 
devil !"  While  events  in  America  have 
given  the  native  population  of  the  archi- 
pelago substantial  assurance  that  Ameri- 
can government  has  come  to  stay,  it  will 
still  be  necessary  to  keep  the  military  ac- 
tive and  hunt  down  the  guerrilla  robber 
bands  with  unabated  persistence. 

It  has  been  next  to  impossible  clearly 
to  arrive  at  the  wishes  of  those  who  have 
been  in  positions  of  leadership  under 
Aguinaldo.  Of  only  one  thing  were  they 
sure.  That  was  a  desire  to  have  full  pos- 
session and  control  of  the  revenues  of  the 
islands  without  any  responsibility  for  the 
expenses  of  maintaining  and  enforcing 
good  government.  They  wished  to  have 
the  United  States  maintain  a  protective 
fleet  at  American  expense,  while  they 
were  left  to  collect  and  dispense  all  the 
revenues. 

A  steady  and  logical  development  of 
the  work  already  instituted  by  the  able 
commission  sent  to  the  islands  by  the 
United  States  Government  is  to  be  count- 
ed as  among  the  most  important  of  the 
efforts  which  may  be  relied  upon  to  bring 
the  Philippines  into  a  state  of  peace  and 
a  condition  of  prosperity  far  surpassing 
anything  they  have  ever  enjoyed.  The 
reports  of  the  Commission  have  been 
made  public  and  the  trend  of  the  work 
undertaken,  it  may  be  assumed,  is  al- 
ready familiar  to  the  thoughtful  readers 
of  this  country,  and  is  therefore  to  be  dis- 
missed without  detailed  comment. 

More  significant  than  a  discussion  of 
those  plans  is  a  statement  of  certain 
phases  and  conditions  with  which  they 
deal.  The  establishment  of  tentative  mu- 
nicipal governments  is  one  of  the  most 
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interesting  problems  in  political  affairs 
now  in  progress  anywhere  in  the  world. 
Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  Chief 
Justice  Arellano  and  Attorney-General 
Torres  for  the  wisdom,  devotion  and  in- 
tegrity they  have  displayed  in  helping  to 
formulate  this  system  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  a  judiciary  adapted  to  the 
transition  from  the  old  Spanish  regime 
to  the  new  American  rule.  These  distin- 
guished Filipino  leaders  were  associated 
with  three  military  officers  from  the 
United  States  in  the  difficult  task  of  pro- 
viding a  new  legal  and  municipal  ma- 
chinery for  the  islands — a  scheme  which 
should  not  present  too  radical  a  depar- 
ture from  old  methods  and  practices  while 
eradicating  the  more  arbitrary,  harsh, 
burdensome  and  conspicuously  objection- 
able features  of  the  Spanish  rule.  The 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  deliberations 
of  this  body  was  the  fact  that  its  two  Fili- 
pino members  constantly  exerted  their 
influence  to  restrain  the  American  mem- 
bers from  granting  too  many  liberties,  too 
great  latitude,  to  the  native  population. 
With  scarcely  an  exception  all  the  clauses 
of  the  scheme  which  curtailed  the  liberties 
of  the  people  and  restricted  their  powers 
of  self-government  were  adopted  on  the 
emphatic  recommendation  of  these  native 
advisers.  If  the  plan  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment and  of  judicial  administration 
devised  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  islands 
during  the  transitional  period  is  not  suf- 
ficiently liberal  and  places  too  little  con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  the  native  popula- 
tion to  exercise  the  full  powers  of  self- 
government,  the  responsibility  rests  not 
upon  the  men  from  the  United  States,  but 
upon  the  two  most  able  residents  of  the 
country.  However,  if  any  mistake  has 
been  made  in  this  transitional  plan  it  is 
on  the  side  of  leniency  and  liberality. 
And  this  is  the  opnion  of  Arellano  and 
Torres. 

Of  course  this  plan  is  necessarily  tenta- 
tive, experimental  and  educational.  It 
follows  the  lines  of  the  old  municipal  and 
judicial  systems  with  an  elimination  of 
the  most  objectionable  features  of  the 
Spanish  rule,  and  an  infusion  of  the 
American  spirit  and  idea  to  the  largest 
practicable  degree.  In  those  cities  to 
which  the  new  municipal  scheme  has  been 
extended  any  resident  who  pays  annual 
taxes  to  the  amount  of  thirty  Mexican 
dollars,  or  who  can  read,  speak  or  write 


English,  is  allowed  to  vote,  and  is  thereby 
given  a  voice  in  the  ordinary  functions 
of  local  government.  The  senior  military 
officer  present  is,  however,  in  final  con- 
trol and  able  to  exercise  authority  in  exi- 
gencies demanding  his  interference.  This 
permits  him  to  keep  a  firm  hand  on  crim- 
inal matters  and  all  illegal  uprisings.  An 
extension  of  this  system  of  municipal 
government  to  a  city  or  town  must  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  military  com- 
mander or  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Commission.  While  it  is  now  on  trial 
in  several  cities  of  considerable  size,  and 
with  apparently  desirable  results,  the  ne- 
cessity remains  for  keepingthe  controlling 
or  supervising  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
military.  In  these  cases  the  municipal 
government  is,  however,  a  valuable  aid 
to  the  paramount  authority.  Briefly 
summarized,  the  new  scheme  aims  to 
provide  a  wisely  restricted  suffrage,  the 
promotion  of  the  liberty  of  the  citizen, 
and  an  extended  development  of  the  most 
desirable  features  of  the  old  system.  It 
provides  for  an  appeal  to  the  highest  judi- 
cial and  military  authority  in  all  matters 
in  which  the  rights  of  the  citizen  and  the 
integrity  of  the  municipality  are  con- 
cerned, defines  the  proper  relationship 
between  the  self-governed  town  and  the 
State,  the  eligibility  of  municipal  offi- 
cers and  kindred  essentials  vital  to  a  sim- 
ple administration  of  law  and  order. 

To  properly  observe  and  analyze  the 
results  of  this  tentative  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment, correct  its  mistakes  and  broaden 
the  liberality  of  its  provisions  as  fast  as 
conditions  will  safely  permit  is  among 
the  vital  and  important  tasks  to  which  the 
authorities  in  the  Philippines  are  called 
upon  to  apply  their  energies.  These  mu- 
nicipal governments  will  naturally  form 
the  nucleus  from  which  a  system  of  gen- 
eral self-government  will  ultimately  be 
worked  out. 

The  quick  response  of  the  Filipino  peo- 
ple to  the  improvements  made  in  public 
roads  and  in  public  schools  is  significant 
and  indicates  how  effectively  they  may 
be  reached  by  these  avenues.  In  Luzon 
alone  I  authorized  the  expenditure  of 
about  $200,000  in  the  building  and  im- 
provement of  roads.  This  was  required 
to  provide  for  the  movement  of  military 
supplies,  but  the  effect  was  immediately 
noticeable  in  the  pacification  of  the  dis- 
tricts which   enjoyed   the   improvement. 
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The  people  turned  their  attention  from 
war  to  agriculture  and  the  new  roads 
were  soon  teeming  with  the  movement  of 
crops.  The  Commission,  I  understand, 
has  authorized  the  expenditure  of  about 
$200,000  on  the  public  roads  of  the  is- 
lands, and  in  this  has  acted  with  great 
wisdom. 

But  the  schools  were  quite  as  grateful- 
ly received  as  the  roads.  On  these  I  ex- 
pended $80,000  in  Mexican  money  for 
school  books.  The  supply  of  Spanish 
text-books  obtainable  was  limited,  and, 
on  the  advice  of  leading  Filipinos,  rudi- 
mental  English  text-books  were  obtained. 
These  were  eagerly  studied  by  parents  as 
well  as  children,  and  some  men  of  local 
note  and  influence  took  up  the  study  of 
English  from  these  books  and  under  the 
direct  influence  of  the  schools.  In  my 
opinion  the  new  schools  of  the  Philip- 
pines will  prove  a  quick  and  powerful 
agent  in  spreading  the  true  American 
spirit  in  the  islands. 

The  improvement  of  the  harbor  of  Ma- 
nila is  still  another  feature  in  developing 
this  new  territory  and  cementing  it  to  the 
country  into  whose  hands  it  fell  by  the 
fortunes  of  war.  Plans  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  about  $1,500,000  for  this  purpose 


are  actively  on  foot  and  will  undoubted- 
ly be  carried  out  by  this  Government.  A 
less  practicable  and  more  expensive  proj- 
ect of  this  kind  had  been  contemplated 
by  Spain,  but  the  new  one  meets  with 
the  warm  approval  of  the  merchants  and 
business  men,  who  feel  that  its  execution 
will  insure  the  commercial  fortune  of  Ma- 
nila and  make  a  strong  bond  between  the 
substantial  interests  of  the  Philippines 
and  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  said 
that  in  the  last  few  months  the  shipping 
of  Manila  has  increased  at  a  marvelous 
rate.  With  better  protection  for  proper- 
ty interests  in  general  and  the  steady  and 
inevitable  growth  of  peace  and  good  gov- 
ernment, of  American  methods  and 
American  civilization,  the  future  of  the 
islands  is  secure.  And  no  one  has  a 
firmer  faith  in  the  realization  of  these 
conditions  than  the  leaders  of  the  natives 
and  the  foremost  of  the  old  residents, 
who  at  first  looked  upon  American  pos- 
session as  unfortunate. 

Another  great  problem  is  that  of  pro- 
viding security  of  land  tenure.  This  has 
been  so  unstable  as  to  prevent  the  taxa- 
tion of  real  estate. 

Chicago,  III. 


Religion    Vital    to    Democracy. 

By  Washington   Gladden,  D.D.,  LL.D. 


A  PURELY  man-made  government, 
whether  it  be  monarchy  or  democ- 
racy, lacks  the  principle  of  unity 
and  permanence.  Something  deeper  and 
stronger  than  the  human  will  must  hold 
the  State  together  or  it  will  soon  fall  into 
fragments.  We  have  had  something  too 
much  of  this  atomistic  philosophy  in  all 
our  national  politics.  While  it  was  not  the 
impelling  cause  of  the  secession  of  the 
Southern  States,  it  furnished  the  logical 
justification  for  that  secession.  It  cost  this 
nation  a  million  lives  and  several  billions 
of  treasure  to  stamp  it  out.  The  expendi- 
ture was  not  extravagant  if  only  we  have 
learned  that  the  bond  of  a  nation's  life 
is  something  stronger  than  the  consent- 
ing wills  of  its  individual  citizens. 

The   evolutionary   philosophy   enables 
us  to  grasp  and  hold,  as  never  before,  the 


truth  of  the  divine  immanence.  The  fact 
that  God  is  in  his  world  is  becoming  visi- 
ble to  many  thoughtful  men ;  the  vast  sig- 
nificance which  is  thus  given  to  the  whole 
of  nature  and  life  we  are  beginning  dimly 
to  discern.  But  the  truth  that  the  con- 
structive elements  of  political  society  are 
divine  elements  ;  that  the  social  order  not 
less  than  the  natural  order  is  the  outwork- 
ing of  the  divine  purpose;  that  in  the 
State  as  well  as  in  the  plant  there  is  a 
stream  of  tendency  by  which  it  strives  to 
fulfill  the  law  of  its  being — this  is  a  truth 
of  which  we  have  not,  as  yet,  made  much 
account.  Our  doctrine  of  political  socie- 
ty is  largely  deistical.  Its  God  is  wholly 
external  to  the  machine — one  who,  in 
Carlyle's  phrase,  having  wound  up  the 
universe,  contents  himself  with  sitting  on 
the  outside  of  it  and  seeing  it  go.    That 
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he  has  any  practical  or  vital  relation  to 
the  affairs  of  human  government  is  not 
conceived  by  many  Americans. 

The  monarch  is  apt  at  least  to  feign 
that  he  reigns  by  the  will  of  God.  With 
some  of  them  no  doubt  it  is  more  than 
feigning;  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  er- 
ratic as  his  conduct  often  seems,  is  clear- 
ly possessed  by  the  conviction  that  he  has 
no  power  that  does  not  come  to  him  from 
God,  and  that  his  business  is  to  know- 
God's  will  and  do  it.  He  is  perfectly 
right  in  his  theory,  and  while  he  may 
often  blunder  sadly  in  his  attempts  to  re- 
enact  and  enforce  the  law  of  God,  yet 
there  is  more  hope  for  the  government  of 
a  monarch  who  is  actuated  by  this  sincere 
purpose  than  for  that  of  a  republic  which 
has  no  sense  of  any  divine  vocation,  and 
which  assumes  that  there  is  no  authority 
save  that  which  resides  in  individual  hu- 
man wills,  and  in  such  compacts  as  they 
may  choose  to  form.  The  people,  like  the 
monarch,  may  err  in  their  interpretation 
of  the  will  of  God ;  but  it  is  wo  to  them 
if  they  do  not  seek  to  know  it.  For  a  de- 
vout monarchy  there  is  some  hope ;  for 
an  atheistic  democracy  there  is  none. 

There  is,  we  must  sorrowfully  confess, 
a  great  deal  of  practical  atheism  in  the 
prevailing  conceptions  of  the  American 
people  respecting  their  political  affairs. 
Evidence  of  this  may  be  seen : 

1.  In  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  suf- 
frage and  citizenship  as  a  right  rather 
than  a  duty.  That  is  the  idea  which  is 
always  uppermost  in  all  our  political  dis- 
cussions. The  suffrage  is  called  the  elect- 
ive franchise,  and  the  thought  is  always 
fixed  upon  it  as  a  personal  possession,  or 
privilege.  What  is  mine  by  right  I  may 
use  as  I  please ;  if  I  fail  to  use  it,  it  is 
nobody's  concern  but  mine ;  I  may  dis- 
pose of  it  for  my  own  advantage ;  it  is  not 
far  to  the  conclusion  that  I  may  sell  it,  if 
there  is  a  market.  Precisely  the  same 
thing  is  true,  of  course,  of  official  func- 
tions. The  right  to  hold  office  is  easily 
interpreted  as  the  right  to  use  the  power 
which  the  office  gives  me  for  my  own 
emolument.  The  emphasis  placed  upon 
citizenship  as  a  right  thus  leads  by  a 
straight  path  to  the  corruption  and  brib- 
ery by  which  our  governments,  of  all 
grades,  are  now  so  sadly  vitiated.  The 
entire  conception  is  fundamentally  de- 
fective, and  it  arises,  as  will  be  seen  at 
once,   from  the  failure  to  recognize  the 


divine  agency  in  the  structure  of  the 
State.  If  God  is  the  real  ruler  of  all  na- 
tions, if  the  first  principle  of  political 
wisdom  is  to  find  out  his  will  and  do  it, 
then  the  suffrage  is  not  primarily  a  right, 
but  a  duty,  and  citizenship  is  not  a  fran- 
chise, but  a  trust,  for  the  exercise  of 
which  I  am  directly  responsible  to  him. 

2.  Another  evidence  of  this  practical 
atheism  is  the  growing  lack  of  respect  for 
law.  No  one  can  deny  that  this  is 
among  the  most  dangerous  tendencies  of 
American  society.  The  way  in  which 
citizens  and  officers  alike  ignore  and  defy 
the  laws  of  the  State  or  the  city  is  a  sur- 
prise to  visitors  from  other  countries  and 
a  grief  to  all  good  men.  Is  it  not  due,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  entire  secularization 
of  our  thought  about  government?  Will 
the  law  which  derives  all  its  authority 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  from 
the  more  or  less  casual  agreement  of  hu- 
man wills,  ever  be  invested  with  sacred- 
ness  ? 

3.  The  practical  atheism  of  our  politics 
is  exhibited  also  in  the  violence  and  reck- 
lessness of  partisanship.  If  there  were 
any  sense  of  the  presence  of  God  in  hu- 
man affairs,  men  could  not  be  such  viru- 
lent partisans  as  they  are — always  bent  on 
putting  the  worst  possible  construction 
upon  all  the  actions  of  their  opponents, 
and  even  determined  to  prevent  them 
from  doing  right,  lest  they  may  get  credit 
for  it.  If  we  believed  that  God  is  really 
ruling,  not  only  in  the  armies  of  heaven, 
but  also  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  we  should  be  looking  for  signs  of 
his  presence,  and  when  we  saw  any 
wrong  righted,  or  any  movement  in  prog- 
ress which  promised  the  increase  of  free- 
dom or  righteousness,  or  any  evidence 
whatever  that  any  man  in  power  was  en- 
deavoring to  do  right,  we  should  hail  it 
and  praise  it,  whether  it  originated  in  our 
party  or  the  other  party.  We  can  hardly 
be  so  infatuated  as  to  suppose  that  no 
signs  of  God's  presence  can  be  visible  in 
the  national  life  except  when  our  party  is 
in  power.  If  he  is  getting  his  will  done 
in  earth  at  all,  it  is  probably  done  now 
and  then  by  those  who  are  not  of  our 
party.  The  prevailing  disposition  to 
disparage  or  denounce  everything  that  is 
done  by  political  opponents  is  a  clear  sign 
that  there  is  no  reverent  recognition  of 
the  presence  of  God  in  the  affairs  of  the 
nation, 
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4.  More  grave  than  all  else  is  the  tend- 
ency to  set  at  naught  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  democracy  by  permit- 
ting the  strong  to  oppress  the  weak.  No 
one  can  fail  to  see  that  here  is  a  great 
danger.  In  this  free  country  of  ours  have 
appeared  the  most  stupendous  aggrega- 
tions of  power  known  to  history.  That 
they  may  be  able  by  corrupt  means  to 
pervert  the  government  which  exists  for 
the  protection  of  the  people  and  thus  to 
despoil  the  people  for  their  own  aggran- 
dizement is  certainly  among  the  possible 
perils.  Is  not  this,  also,  evidence  of  the 
failure  to  recognize  the  presence  of  God 
in  our  national  life?  Belief  in  God  as  the 
father  of  all  men  is  a  belief  that  all  men 
are  brothers ;  and  the  attempt  of  some  to 
prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  is  a 
violent  denial  of  the  fundamental  article 


of  the  Christian  religion.  It  was  upon 
this  belief  that  our  democracy  was  found- 
ed in  the  beginning,  and  not  upon  any 
theory  about  a  consent  of  individual  wills. 
And  I  do  not  believe  that  our  democracy 
can  continue  to  exist  unless  this  great 
truth  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  is  re- 
stored and  lifted  up  and  emphasized  as 
the  constructive  idea  of  all  our  civil  life. 
Until  reform  takes  on  the  essential 
characteristics  of  religion,  in  its  recogni- 
tion of  a  "  mystery  in  the  affairs  of  state  " 
deeper  than  the  consent  of  individual 
wills ;  in  its  devotion  to  a  moral  ideal,  as 
supreme  above  all  momentary  choices, 
and  in  its  willingness  to  sacrifice  present 
gains  for  future  well  being,  there  can  be 
no  clear  assurance  of  saving  health  to  the 
nation. 

Columbus   Ohio. 


Reasons    for    the    Army    Increase. 

By  Major-General  John  R.   Brooke,   U.  S.  A. 

Recently  Governor-General  of  Porto  Rico  and  Governor-General  of  Cuba. 


THE  temporary  increase  of  the 
United  States  Army  to  65,000 
men  was  welcome  to  all  those 
who,  like  myself,  have  been  forced  to 
study  the  military  exigencies  of  our  re- 
public and  husband  her  resources  for 
war  in  time  of  peace. 

True  it  is  that  at  present  no  war  is  ex- 
pected, but  at  the  same  time  we  must  re- 
member that  war  always  comes  unex- 
pectedly. That  was  true  of  the  war  with 
Spain  and  all  our  other  wars,  and,  I 
think,  of  the  wars  of  other  nations  also. 

Such  being  the  case,  it  is  our  duty  to 
expect  the  unexpected  and  therefore  be 
prepared  for  war,  and  that  very  prepara- 
tion for  war,  we  may  be  assured,  is  the 
very  best  possible  guarantee  that  the 
peace  will  not  be  broken  to  our  hurt  or 
disadvantage. 

The  increase  is  very  well  in  its  way,  an 
excellent  thing  and  one  for  which  army 
men  should  be,  and  no  doubt  are,  pro- 
foundly thankful.  But  tho  it  is  the  best 
for  which  we  can  hope  at  the  present,  and 
better  than  we  could  have  hoped  for  pre- 
vious to  the  conflict  with  Spain,  it  is  still 
far  from  being  adequate  to  our  military 
necessities.     Of  all  countries  in  the  world 


ours  has  the  greatest  exposure  of  sea- 
coast,  with  large  and  opulent  cities  upon 
it,  where  the  guns  of  an  enemy's  war  ships 
could  do  immense  injury.  The  defense 
of  these  cities  and  the  coast  generally  ne- 
cessitates elaborate  sea  coast  and  harbor 
fortifications,  and  these,  in  order  that  we 
may  maintain  and  utilize  them,  need  men 
trained  in  the  use  of  the  intricate  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus  with  which  wars 
are  now  being  waged. 

The  guns  of  a  man  of  war  are  found  on 
examination  to  be  very  intricate  pieces  of 
mechanism,  but  the  guns  used  in  land 
forts  are  more  intricate  still,  and  whereas 
on  board  the  ship  the  men  who  handle  the 
guns  have  at  their  service  the  vast 
strength  of  the  engines  and  electrical  ma- 
chines to  operate  their  weapon,  on  the 
land  man  power  only  is  employed. 
Therefore  the  serving  of  these  land  guns 
is  a  much  more  intricate  and  delicate  op- 
eration than  the  serving  of  the  guns 
aboard  ship,  and  therefore  so  much  the 
more  is  special  training  needed  by  those 
who  man  our  harbor  and  sea  coast  de- 
fenses. 

So  extensive  are  these  defenses  made 
necessary  by  our  length  of  coast  and  the 
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great  cities  upon  it  that  it  requires  over 
15,000  troops  to  adequately  man  the  de- 
fenses of  the  Atlantic  coast  alone.  Port- 
land, Boston,  Narragansett  Bay,  Long 
Island  Sound,  eastern  entrance;  New 
York  Harbor,  southern  entrance ;  New 
York  Bay  itself,  Delaware  River,  Balti- 
more, Potomac  River,  Fort  Monroe, 
Cape  Fear  River,  Charleston,  Savannah, 
Key  West,  Tampa,  Galveston,  Pensacola, 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi ;  15,000 
men  distributed  through  the  fortifications 
at  the  places  named  only  gives  to  each 
enough  for  one  crew  for  every  gun  and 
the  other  men  who  are  necessary  to  the 
absolute  maintenance  and  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery and  apparatus. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  not  nearly 
enough  officers.  At  the  various  posts 
we  find  companies  with  only  two  officers, 
and  in  some  cases  one.  This  is  not  good, 
as  all  our  posts  are  schools,  and  the  full 
complement  of  officers  is  needed  in  them 
for  purposes  of  instruction.  The  officers 
on  duty  with  the  regular  troops  in  the 
United  States  now  are  not  sufficient  for 
the  ordinary  performance  of  post  duties. 
At  Fort  Hamilton,  for  instance,  where 
there  are  three  foot  batteries  and  one 
siege  battery,  there  are  six  officers  pres- 
ent in  the  foot  batteries  and  three  in  the 
siege ;  at  Fort  Hancock,  two  foot  bat- 
teries with  only  three  officers  present. 
Fort  Hamilton  should  have  nine  more  of- 
cers  and  the  other  in  proportion.  Fort 
Monroe  is  an  artillery  school,  and  they 
manage  to  keep  the  quota  of  officers  up 
to  the  requirements,  but  at  Fort  Morgan, 
Ala.,  there  are  only  three  officers  pres- 
ent. At  Fort  Ontario,  a  company  of  in- 
fantry, with  only  two  officers ;  one  com- 
pany with  only  one  officer  at  Plattsburg. 
According  to  my  idea  the  standing 
army  of  the  United  States  in  time  of 
peace  should  not  be  much  smaller  than 
150,000  men.  I  think  that  that  would  be 
adequate  preparation  for  all  possible  war 
needs,  and  that  less  than  that  in  the  way 
of  preparation  is  likely  to  harm  us  again 
as  we  have  been  harmed  in  the  past  by 
rushing,  all  unprepared,  into  a  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  hostilities  with 
Spain  we  had  only  a  regular  force  of 
25,000  men  all  told,  and  upon  that  we 
built  up  an  army  of  250,000  men.  It 
would  have  been  better  for  us  if  the  in- 
fusion of  regular  army  had  been  less 
homeopathic    in    quantity;    the    regular 


army  officer,  by  reason  of  his  years  of 
training  in  the  school  and  in  the  camp, 
knows  that  war  is  something  more  than 
waving  a  sword  and  leading  men  into  a 
fight.  He  knows  that  the  sanitation  of 
the  camp,  the  health  of  his  men,  the  shel- 
tering of  them,  the  care  of  their  feet  on 
the  march,  and  of  their  food  in  the  camp, 
the  covering  of  them  during  an  advance 
over  rough  ground,  must  all  be  studied, 
cared  for,  conserved,  and  that  such  mat- 
ters are  as  important  as  firing  rifles  or 
storming  fortifications.  In  fact  he  has 
learned  his  trade  and  has  a  knowledge  of 
it  which  it  is  presumption  for  a  man 
who  has  not  so  served  to  think  he  can 
equal.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  altho  we  find  that  in 
many  quarters  dissentient  opinions  seem 
to  be  maintained  or  at  least  tolerated.  I 
feel  very  kindly  for  the  volunteer.  I  have 
great  admiration  for  his  bravery.  He  is 
a  fine  fellow  without  the  slightest  doubt. 
But  we  must  remember  that  every  man  in 
the  regular  army  is  a  volunteer;  he  vol- 
untarily enlists  in  the  service,  and  the 
point  I  maintain  is  that  tho  all  other  qual- 
ities may  be  equal,  the  training  and  long 
special  preparation  which  the  regulars 
undergo  must  necessarily  give  them  at 
least  a  great  initial  advantage  over  the 
men  who  stepped  into  the  ranks  for  the 
first  time  just  as  the  conflict  opened. 

This  need  of  special  preparation  and 
training  has  of  recent  years  become  more 
pronounced  than  it  was  before  by  reason 
of  the  fact  of  the  great  revolution  in 
warfare  which  has  been  the  result  of 
modern  discoveries  and  inventions. 
There  is  for  instance,  the  smokeless 
powder,  by  means  of  which  riflemen  may 
pour  in  a  destructive  fire  without  disclos- 
ing their  position  to  the  enemy.  There  is 
among  some  the  opinion  fostered  by  some 
newspaper  reports  of  the  battles  about 
Santiago  to  the  effect  that  the  Spaniards 
caught  us  napping  in  this  matter  of 
smokeless  powder.  But  that  is  not  so. 
As  far  as  the  regulars  were  concerned 
they  had  the  smokeless  powder  and  used 
it.  The  volunteers,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  only  black  powder.  The  fact  that 
riflemen  in  firing  no  longer  disclose  their 
position  to  the  men  fired  at  presents  a 
new  condition  of  affairs  and  opens  up 
new  problems  for  the  military  student. 
The  field  telegraph,  the  wireless  tele- 
graph, the  war  balloon  and  perhaps  tlu> 
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automobile,  with  a  dozen  other  new 
things,  half  of  them  just  peeping  out  of 
the  shell,  as  it  were,  combine  to  produce 
new  conditions  of  warfare  calling  for 
warriors  specially  trained  to  meet  them. 

Those  new  conditions  our  American 
army  is  ready  to  welcome  more  heartily, 
perhaps,  than  any  other,  for  the  reason 
that  they  are  conditions  which  particular- 
ly call  for  the  exercise  of  skill,  thought 
and  intelligence,  and  for  those  qualities 
our  soldiers  have  aways  been  distin- 
guished. 

In  the  American  army  individuality  is 
not  only  tolerated,  but  actually  welcomed 
and  encouraged.  I  have  had  no  expe- 
rience with  the  armies  of  Europe,  but 
from  what  I  have  heard  and  read  I 
judge  that  it  is  not  so  with  them,  but  that 
on  the  contrary  individuality  is  discour- 
aged and  stamped  out  and  the  soldier  is 
told  that  he  must  not  think;  it  is  for  his 
superiors  to  do  the  thinking. 

Right  on  that  point  we  dissent  from 
Europeans ;  we  want  our  men  to  think ; 
•we  want  them  to  exercise  all  the  intelli- 
gence that  they  have,  and  by  its  means  to 
help  us  and  to  help  themselves.  There  is 
no  such  awful  gulf  fixed  between  the  pri- 
vate and  the  officer  here  as  on  the  other 
•side  of  the  water,  and  in  action  the  man 
with  an  idea  or  a  suggestion  comes  and 
makes  it  frankly  to  his  superior — he  has 
observed  something  about  the  disposition 
or  defenses  of  the  enemy  or  one  of  their 
movements  which  has  escaped  the  gen- 
eral eye,  and  he  hastens  to  report  to  the 
nearest  officer.  In  another  army  such  a 
man  would  be  dumb.  Here  he  speaks 
out,  and  the  result  is  very  profitable,  for 
the  keen  eyes  and  trained  intelligence  of 
the  officer  are  multiplied  by  the  equally 
keen  eyes  and  trained  intelligence  of  the 
men,  and  this  practice  of  making  and  re- 
ceiving suggestions  is  far  from  militating 
against  discipline. 

As  an  instance  of  this  individuality  of 
our  men,  I  remember  a  sergeant  who 
went  out  with  a  squad  of  soldiers  on  the 
frontier  and  ran  into  a  big  band  of  hostile 
Indians.  With  excellent  judgment  he 
took  the  best  available  position  and  sent 
a  man  to  the  nearest  fort  for  assistance, 
and  when  reinforcements  arrived  they 
found  that  our  fellows  had  more  than 
held  their  own,  killing  or  wounding  many 
of  the  savages.  In  the  maneuvers  which 
we  have  had  at  posts  for  years  past  this 


quality  of  individuality  has  been  exem- 
plified. The  scouting  in  many  instances 
is  superb,  and  the  men  show  most  grati- 
fying smartness  and  quickness  in  recog- 
nizing and  seizing  advantages. 

The  battle  of  Santiago  demonstrated 
the  high  intelligence,  the  resourcefulness, 
quickness  of  thought,  adaptability  and 
individuality  of  the  American  soldier 
quite  as  much  as  it  did  his  courage  and 
tenacity.  There  was  no  necessity  for  of- 
ficers to  push  or  drive  the  soldiers  on ; 
there  was  no  particular  necessity  for  lead- 
ing, as  in  some  other  armies  of  which  we 
hear  and  read. 

A  signal,  a  suggestion  only  was  need- 
ed, and  the  men  saw  the  work  that  was 
to  be  done  all  in  a  flash,  and  each  saw  his 
own  part  in  it  and  almost  instantly  saw 
how  he  could  do  it  best.  And  so  to 
those  who  were  observing — the  foreign 
military  critics  especially — were  disclosed 
those  marvels  of  coolness  and  resource- 
fulness under  fire  shown  by  our  boys  who 
took  the  strong  intrenchments,  cut  the 
barbed  wire  fences  and  stormed  the  forts 
of  the  Spaniards. 

When  the  reader  thinks  of  these  things 
he  should  remember  that  they  were  done 
by  regular  soldiers.  If  he  analyzes  that 
battle  and  contrasts  it  with  other  battles 
wherein  we  were  not  represented  by  reg- 
ulars, he  may  find  that  in  spite  of  all  that 
can  be  said  for  the  brave,  gallant,  self-sac- 
rificing and  highly  to  be  honored  volun- 
teer he  would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
studied  his  new  trade  before  he  began  to 
work  at  it. 

The  material  in  our  regular  army  is 
the  very  best  in  all  the  world.  There  is 
no  soldier  like  the  American,  and  the  per- 
sonnel has  improved  very  much  since  the 
passage  of  the  bill  limiting  enlistments  to 
citizens  only. 

As  to  the  fear  which  some  entertain, 
or  profess  to  entertain,  to  the  effect  that 
an  army  of  100,000  men  would  be  a 
source  of  danger  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples and  the  liberties  of  our  nation,  that 
seems  to  me  to  be  such  an  absurd  thought 
that  I  don't  understand  how  those  pro- 
fessing it  can  be  quite  sincere.  What  are 
the  men  of  the  army  but  citizens,  and 
how  should  there  come  from  them  any 
danger  to  their  fellow  citizens  or  the  lib- 
erties of  their  county  ?  One  of  the  things 
General  Washington  most  carefully 
taught  and  inculcated  among  those  who 
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followed  him  was  respect  for  the  civil 
power,  for  the  will  of  the  majority,  and 
his  example  and  his  precepts  have  not 
been  forgotten  among  us. 

A  large  army  and  great  military  power 
are  not  necessarily  dangerous  to  civil  lib- 
erty. England  is  an  instance  of  that. 
She  is  not  under  the  thumb  of  her  army. 

France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy  and 
Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  are  all  domi- 
nated by  their  soldiers,  and  the  reason  is 
that  the  army  with  each  of  them  is  the 
vital  matter.  Their  positions  and  condi- 
tions are  such  that  they  must  at  all  times 
instantly  be  ready  to  fight  for  their  na- 
tional lives.  Therefore  to  them  the  army 
is  of  supreme  importance,  and  the  soldier 
is  valued  more  highly  than  the  citizen, 
and  because  of  that  presumes  to  play  the 
tyrant. 

As  for  us,  our  position  is  so  much  less 


vulnerable  than  that  of  the  other  great 
nations  that  the  army  here  could  never 
assume  the  relative  importance  it  has  in 
the  countries  of  Europe  that  I  have 
named. 

An  army  of  150,000  is  not  too  great 
for  our  military  necessities,  and  certainly 
would  not  constitute  a  source  of  danger 
to  our  institutions.  We  might  even  get 
along  with  100,000  men  without  suffer- 
ing injury  to  that  preparedness  for  war 
which  a  nation  of  our  class  and  our  re- 
sponsibilities should  maintain ;  a  lesser 
number  than  100,000  is  not  adequate,  but 
still  an  increase  that  will  bring  the  regu- 
lar army  up  to  nearly  three  times  the  size 
it  had  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Spain  is  very  welcome  and  a  source  of 
profound  congratulation  to  those  who 
know  our  country's  military  needs. 

Governor's  Island,  New  York  City. 


Calm    After    Storm    in    England. 

By  Justin  McCarthy,  MP. 


THE  rather  languid  condition  into 
which  the  public  of  London  has 
fallen  as  an  almost  inevitable  re- 
action upon  the  fervor  of  wild  jubilation 
over  the  victories  in  South  Africa  has 
been  somewhat  disturbed  by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  new  Parliament  is 
to  meet  on  the  3d  of  December.  Now, 
unless  a  winter  session  is  summoned  for 
some  special  and  immediate  business,  we 
never  think  of  having  a  Parliament  sit- 
ting at  Westminster  in  the  month  of  De- 
cember. The  idea  is  almost  ingrained 
into  the  British  mind  that  December  is 
the  month  of  winter  holiday,  and  nothing 
short  of  a  tremendous  national  emergen- 
cy is  supposed  to  give  any  justification 
for  a  disturbance  of  this  traditional  ar- 
rangement. Therefore  there  is  a  hollow 
murmur  of  disapproval  echoing  every- 
where because  of  the  announcement  that 
Lord  Salisbury  has  induced  the  Queen 
to  summon  the  new  Parliament  for  the  3d 
of  December.  Only  a  hollow  murmur, 
indeed,  is  heard,  for  the  time  is  too  dull 
and  dispiriting,  and  London  is  too  much 
deserted  by  those  who  take  a  deep  inter- 
est in  parliamentary  matters,  to  admit  of 
an  actual  outcry  against  Lord  Salisbury's 


action,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  Lord 
Salisbury's  action  is  the  occasion  of  unan- 
imous grumbling  among  all  for  whom  it 
has  any  concern.  It  was  just  like  Lord  Sal- 
isbury, I  hear  people  say,  to  let  such  an 
idea  come  into  his  head  and  then  to  carry 
it  out.  Lord  Salisbury  does  not  care — 
so  people  tell  me — about  national  holi- 
days, fashionable  holidays,  Christmas 
festivities,  or  recognized  seasons  of  rest. 
He  takes  a  holiday  himself  whenever  he 
feels  in  the  mood  to  do  so,  just  as  he  ab- 
sorbs himself  in  prolonged  work  when- 
ever the  fit  seizes  him,  but  he  has  no  re- 
spect for  the  traditions  and  habits  of  his 
countrymen,  and  he  cannot  see  any.  rea- 
son why  Parliament  should  not  meet  in 
the  beginning  of  December  as  well  as  in 
the  end  of  January,  or  the  beginning  of 
February. 

I  may  say  for  myself  that  I  always  fol- 
low Lord  Salisbury's  movements  with  a 
large  amount  of  curious  interest.  He 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  original  ideas, 
and  whose  natural  inclination  is  to  show 
little  regard  for  the  set  ways  of  tradition 
and  custom,  and  thus  for  the  mere  looker- 
on  like  myself  he  relieves  the  dull  air  of 
ordinary  political  routine  by  enlivening 
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and  agreeable  surprises.  I  can  easily 
imagine  him  asking  himself  why  the  new 
Parliament  should  not  meet  early  in  De- 
cember if  it  has  any  work  to  do,  and 
whether  there  will  not  be  plenty  of  time 
for  Christmas  visits  to  country  houses 
after  the  work  has  been  done.  Many 
years  ago  the  late  Charles  Mathews, 
prince  of  light  comedy  actors  and  most 
brilliant  of  talkers,  once  laid  it  down  hu- 
morously to  me  as  an  element  in  the  char- 
acter of  woman  that  "  even  when  the  dear 
creature  is  right,  she  is  right  in  a  wrong 
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sort  of  way."  Now,  I  am  occasionally 
inclined  to  say  the  reverse  of  this  con- 
cerning Lord  Salisbury,  and  to  declare 
that  when  he  is  wrong,  which  often  hap- 
pens, he  is  sometimes  wrong  in  a  right 
sort  of  way.  Does  it  not  seem  reasona- 
ble that  the  new  Parliament  should  make 
its  first  appearance  before  the  public  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  let  us 
see  what  it  is  like  and  hear  what  it  has 
got  to  say  for  itself  ?  The  South  African 
war  will  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  its 
authors  in  the  Ministry  and  outside  it 
ever  calculated,  and  the  country  will  have 
to  pay  for  its  glory  by  a  still  further  in- 
crease in  the  income  tax.  It  seems  to  me 
only  reasonable  that  the  country  should 


at  the  earliest  possible  moment  be  fa- 
vored with  full  official  information  on 
the  whole  subject,  and  with  authentic  ex- 
planation as  to  the  course  of  action  by 
which  the  Ministry  proposes  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  end,  to  raise  the  money  for  the 
immediate  cost  it  entails,  and  to  provide 
for  the  new  state  of  things  which  it 
creates  in  South  Africa.  It  seems  to  me, 
as  a  mere  looker-on  from  the  outside, 
that  the  time  has  fairly  come  for  the  peo- 
ple of  England  to  take  the  whole  subject 
into  serious  consideration.  We  have 
shouted  ourselves  hoarse  over  the  victo- 
ries in  the  campaign  and  over  the  return 
of  British  soldiers  and  volunteers  to  the 
home  country.  The  British  public  has 
gone  into  bursts  of  exultation,  as  if  Eng- 
land had  never  won  a  victory  on  the  bat- 
tlefield before — has  shouted  over  the  con- 
quest of  the  two  little  South  African  Re- 
publics as  it  never  shouted  over  the  fall  of 
the  great  Napoleon.  It  seems  to  me  quite 
time  that  the  nation  should  come  back  to 
sober  sense  and  to  practical  business  once 
more. 

Many  Americans  will  have  read  with  a 
feeling  of  deep  personal  regret  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  within  the  last 
few  days  of  Thomas  Arnold,  son  of  the 
famous  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  brother  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  father  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  the  novelist.  Thomas 
Arnold  had  lived  a  life  which  had  many 
chapters  of  changing  excitement  in  it.  He 
had  been  a  colonist  in  New  Zealand,  he 
had  returned  to  England  and  become  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
After  a  while  he  withdrew  from  that 
Church  and  professed  himself  a  complete 
agnostic.  Again,  however,  he  changed 
his  mood  of  mind  and  went  back  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  which  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  The  leading 
events  of  his  life  have  been  revived  in 
public  recollection  by  the  obituary  no- 
tices in  the  newspapers,  but  I  think  it 
may  interest  American  readers  if  I  say 
something  about  him  which  comes  within 
the  sphere  of  my  own  personal  knowledge 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  made  a  subject  of 
general  comment.  Like  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  gifted  family  Thomas  Arnold 
took  a  deep  interest  in  many  public  ques- 
tions which  might  seem  to  have  little  di- 
rect connection  with  his  own  studies  and 
occupations.  One  of  the  subjects  which 
lately  had  a  deep  interest  for  him  was  the 
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settlement  of  the  Filipino  Islands.  It 
is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  any  dis- 
cussion of  that  problem  just  now  and  I 
introduce  it  partly  because  it  illustrates 
the  deep  and  active  interest  which 
Thomas  Arnold  felt  in  all  manner  of  pub- 
lic questions,  and  partly  because  it  will 
command  the  special  notice  of  American 
readers.  Mr.  Arnold  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  annexation  of  the  Filipinos, 
and  much  of  his  opposition  was  founded 
on  his  belief  that  such  annexation  would 
be  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  the 
men  whose  genius  and  patriotism  mainly 
contributed  to  establish  the  great  Ameri- 
can Republic.  During  the  summer  of 
last  year  Mr.  Arnold  addressed  a  letter  to 
me  on  the  subject.  I  have  it  now  before 
me,  and  the  sight  of  it  fills  me  with  mel- 
ancholy recollections.  It  was  written 
from  Dublin,  where  Mr.  Arnold  had  been 
engaged  as  one  of  the  leading  workers 
in  the  Catholic  University  founded  by 
Cardinal  Newman.  Mr.  Arnold  tells  me 
that  he  has  been  writing  to  my  friend, 
George  Russell,  who,  I  need  hardly  say, 
is  a  distinguished  member  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to 
interest  him  in  the  cause  of  the  Filipinos. 
Mr.  Russell,  I  may  say,  had  written  to 
me  already  on  the  same  subject,  and  had 
mentioned  the  fact  that  Thomas  Arnold 
was  deeply  concerned  in  it.  Mr.  Arnold 
goes  on  to  say  that  George  Russell  had 
suggested  his  writing  to  me  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  Mr.  Arnold  accordingly  did  me 
the  favor  of  sending  me  the  letter,  which 
I  have  ever  since  kept  among  my  papers. 

"  I  wish,"  he  says,  "  that  anything  I  might 
say  could  have  weight  with  you,  or  with  any 
of  the  Nationalist  members,  but  I  fear  you  all 
think  yourselves  too  much  under  obligation  to 
the  Americans  to  assail  any  part  of  their  State 
policy." 

Then  Mr.  Arnold  explains  very  tersely 
his  own  views  on  the  subect  and  as  to 
the  course  which  he  thought  that  I,  or 
some  other  member  of  the  Irish  National- 
ist party,  might  fairly  take  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  protest  against  the  an- 
nexation of  the  islands  by  ;he  United 
States.  Mr.  Arnold's  own  objection  to 
the  policy  of  annexation  was  founded  on 
the  broad  principles  of  liberty  as  ex- 
pressed in  what  modern  times  have  called 
the  doctrine  of  nationalities.  His  idea 
was  that  a  protest  founded  on  such  prin- 
ciples would  have  come  very  appropriate- 
ly from  the  lips  of  a  member  of  that  Irish 


party  which  was  formed  to  vindicate  Ire- 
land's own  national  claims  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  .  The  letter  concluded  with 
some  kindly  allusions  to  my  acquaintance 
of  some  years  with  Matthew  Arnold,  and 
the  visits  which  I  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  pay  to  him  in  his  London  home. 
I  may  say  that  I  thought  over  the  subject 
of  Thomas  Arnold's  letter  very  carefully 
and  with  every  respect  for  the  views 
which  it  contained,  and  I  took  counsel 
upon  it  with  some  of  the  ablest  of  my 
parliamentary  colleagues.  Our  opinion, 
however,  was  clear  and  decided,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  not  the  place  in 
which  an  Irish  Nationalist  member  could 
becomingly  enter  into  any  criticism  of  the 
policy  of  the  American  Government ;  that 
such  a  course  could  do  no  possible  good, 
and  would  only  subject  any  of  us  who  at- 
tempted it  to  a  complete  misconception  on 
both  sides  of  the  ocean.  I  still  hold  to  the 
same  opinion,  but  I  have  the  most  thor- 
ough respect  for  the  feelings  which  in- 
fluenced Thomas  Arnold,  and  I  venture 
to  think  that  every  reader  of  The  Inde- 
pendent will  share  in  that  sentiment. 

Many  readers  of  The  Independent 
must  remember  the  scenes  which  used  to 
take  place  at  every  great  railway  station 
in  France,  in  the  days  when  nobody  un- 
der any  conditions  was  allowed  to  pass 
onto  the  platform  before  the  next  depart- 
ing train  was  ready  to  go  upon  its  way. 
The  expectant  and  anxious  travelers  were 
all  pent  together  up  to  the  last  moment  in 
the  waiting  rooms,  and  only  when  the 
train  was  just  ready  to  set  off  were  the 
doors  opened,  and  the  barriers  removed 
and  the  crowd  permitted  to  rush  and 
struggle  and  scuffle  onto  the  platform 
and  wildly  compete  for  places  in  the  car- 
riages. Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  use 
this  picture  of  a  once  familiar  scene  as 
an  allegorical  illustration  of  what  has 
lately  been  taking  place  in  the  book  mar- 
ket of  English  fiction.  For  months  and 
months  it  was  hardly  possible  to  find  a 
sale  in  England  for  any  book  which  did 
not  deal  with  the  fortunes  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa.  Suddenly,  however,  the 
vital  interest  of  the  war  seemed  to  come 
to  an  end,  and  then  the  doors  of  the  wait- 
ing-rooms were  at  once  flung  open  and 
there  came  a  positive  rush  of  novelists 
onto  the  platform  to  catch,  if  I  may  put 
it  so,  the  train  for  the  great  book  market. 
1  can  remember  nothing  like  the  outpour 
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of  novels  which  has  come  upon  the  read- 
ing public  of  England  during  the  last 
few  weeks.  Many  of  our  most  popular 
living  novelists  are,  of  course,  represented 
in  the  rush,  and  what  is  much  more  sur- 
prising, some  novelists  little  known  be- 
fore to  the  general  public  have  been  able 
to  make  a  sudden  fame  for  themselves 
amid  all  the  distractions  of  unnumbered 
rival  claims.  One  author,  Mr.  Edward 
H.  Cooper,  has  accomplished  the  surpris- 
ing feat  of  bringing  out  two  books  at  the 
same  time — one  a  brilliant  sporting  novel, 
"  The  Monk  Wins,"  and  the  other  a  vol- 
ume of  delightful  stories  for  children. 
Among  the  books  most  talked  about  is 
Mr.  Anthony  Hope's  "  Quisante,"  a  book 
which  many  of  Mr.  Hope's  admirers  are 
inclined  to  regard  as  his  greatest  success 
thus  far.  For  myself  I  am  decidedly  with 
those  who  .hold  that  opinion.  "  Qui- 
sante "  belongs  to  the  order  of  "  The  God 
in  the  Car  "  and  "  Half  a  Hero,"  and  is 
a  study  of  character  creating,  or  at  afl 
events  developing  itself  under,  some  of 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  political  and 


social  life  in  our  modern  days.  Another 
distinct  success  in  fiction  has  been 
achieved  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Hornung,  in  his 
novel,  "  Peccavi."  Perhaps  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  tell  the  readers  of  The  Inde- 
pendent that  I  feel  a  certain  reflected 
pride  in  Mr.  Hornung's  recent  success  be- 
cause in  describing  not  very  long  since 
in  the  pages  of  The  Independent  some 
of  Mr.  Hornung's  Australian  stories  I 
ventured  to  predict  that  the  author  had 
in  him  the  capacity  to  produce  a  novel 
which  would  place  him  in  the  foremost 
rank  of  living  authors.  I  feel  sure  that 
"  Peccavi  "  has  fulfilled  my  prediction. 
It  is  a  story  of  English  life  in  the  Eigh- 
ties, but  of  English  life  under  peculiar 
and  strange  conditions.  Indeed,  it  is, 
above  all  things,  the  story  of  the  tragedy 
of  one  life,  a  powerful,  painful,  fascinat- 
ing study.  "  Peccavi  "  is  by  far  the  best 
novel  Mr.  Hornung  has  yet  produced, 
and  its  merits  and  claims  have  been 
promptly  and  fully  acknowledged  by  the 
critics. 

London,  England. 


A    Quiet    Day    in    the    Imperial    Palace. 

By  George  Lynch. 


I  HAVE  just  returned  after  spending  a 
great  part  of  the  day  in  the  Imperial 
Palace.  Having  asked  permission  of 
the  Japanese,  Colonel  Sheiba  told  me  that 
General  Wilson  and  the  American  com- 
missioner, Mr.  Rockhill,  were  going  to 
pay  a  visit  to-day,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  good  opportunity  for  me  to  go  with 
them.  General  Wilson  kindly  allowed 
me  to  join  his  party,  and  the  visit  proved 
a  most  interesting  one.  My  previous 
visit  had  been  on  the  day  of  the  tri- 
umphal march  through  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  blaring  brass  bands  and 
tramping  ironshod  feet,  but  to-day  we 
had  an  opportunity  of  wandering  about 
quietly  at  our  leisure  and  of  visiting  sec- 
tions of  the  palace  that  we  had  previously 
been  excluded  from.  The  private  apart- 
ments of  the  Emperor,  which  had  been 
sealed  up,  were  opened  to  us,  and  the  still 
more  splendid  suite  belonging  to  the 
Dowager-Empress. 


"  Peace,  Harmony,  Repose,"  was  the 
legend  in  gold  letters  over  the  entrance  to 
the  Emperor's.  It  ought  have  been  thor- 
oughly appropriate  if  the  delightful 
work  of  Chinese  art  could  make  it  so,  but 
there  was  a  jarring  note  in  the  compar- 
ative vulgarity  of  a  number  of  European 
ornaments,  and  the  repose  must  have 
been  sadly  disturbed  if  the  immense  num- 
ber of  clocks  there  were  kept  going.  I 
counted  sixteen  clocks  in  one  small  room. 
Two  of  them  were  working  models  of 
horizontal  steam  engines,  possibly  a  pres- 
ent from  some  foreign  devil  on  the  look- 
out for  railway  contracts  or  conces- 
sions. There  was  a  wonderful  mechan- 
ical toy  on  the  floor  of  his  bedroom.  A 
silver  gilt  elephant  harnessed  to  a  car  on 
which  were  many  little  figures.  The 
harness  and  back  of  the  elephant  were 
richly  studded  with  diamonds  and  rubies. 
His  bed  was  comparatively  plain,  but  of 
the  choicest  silk.     Everything  about  the 
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room  was  in  order,  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  neglect  or  decay,  which 
was  so  prevalent  in  other  parts  of  the  pal- 
ace. 

The  suite  belonging  to  the  Dowager- 
Empress  was,  however,  the  finest  of  all. 
Three  sets  of  rooms,  with  three  court- 
yards adjoined  each  other.  The  rooms 
were  fitted  with  large  windows  of  thick 
plate  glass  so  that  one  could  look  right 
through.  There  was  a  rich  profusion  of 
the  most  lovely  ornaments  everywhere. 
The  chaste  beauty  of  exquisitely  carved 
jade  ornaments  surpassed  everything 
else.  I  could  feel  my  pockets  aching  in 
gaping  longing.  The  old  lady  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  as  severely  stricken 
with  the  clock  mania  as  the  Emperor,  and 
contents  herself  with  about  half  a  dozen 
in  each  room. 

After  wandering  about  the  "  Garden 
of  the  White  Jade  Flower,"  as  it  is 
called,  I  mounted  a  sort  of  rocky  emi- 
nence on  the  top  of  which  is  a  little  sum- 


mer house  like  pagoda.  The  comptroller 
of  the  household  told  me  it  was  a  favorite 
spot  with  the  Emperor,  where  he  often 
went  in  the  evening  or  early  morning. 
From  here  no  monarch  in  the  world 
could  look  upon  a  more  beautiful  pros- 
pect of  roofs  of  gold-like  tiles,  or  exqui- 
site deep  blue  and  green  vistas  of  carved 
white  marble  terraces,  temples  and 
domes,  and  a  veil  of  foliage  which  at  a 
short  distance  hides  all  the  squalor  of  the 
streets  and  stretches  away  like  a  level  for- 
est toward  the  western  hills. 

Peking  is  a  beautiful  city,  as  seen  from 
any  high  point  of  view,  most  beautiful  of 
all  from  where  the  Emperor  sees  it. 
What  a  strange  mixture  that  life  of  his 
must  be — captive  in  gorgeous  fetters,  in- 
tellectually as  well  as  physically,  confined 
to  a  gilded  cage.  As  one  learns  in  bits 
and  scraps  here  on  the  spot  details  con- 
cerning his  life  one  is  struck  with  pity, 
not  altogether  unmixed  with  admiration 
for  many  things  in  it. 

Peking,  China. 


Lettice. 

By  Florence  Wilkinson 
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N  the  vale  of  the  Cornwallis 

Lettice  lies  asleep. 
And  the  tides  forever  moving 
All  about  her  creep. 
And  the  five  sea-rivers  flowing 
Day  and  night,  keep  coming,  going, 
But  they  rouse  not  little  Lettice 
From  her  sleep. 

Through  the  marshes  of  Cornwallis, 

Through  the  rusty  red, 
Slips  the  sea  his  shining  fingers 

All  about  her  bed. 
And  the  zigzag  birds  are  stringing 
Up  above  the  bleak  Cornwallis, 
And  the  sad  brown  grasses  singing 

Round  her  head. 

Little  Lettice  was  my  sister, 

And  we  used  to  play 
On  the  hills  and  by  the  beaches, 

In  the  salt  sea-spray. 
Lettice  loved  the  squirrel's  chirring 
And  the  crumpled  leaves  a-stirring 
In  the  vale  of  the  Cornwallis 

All  the  day. 


Bushy-Tail  is  now  beside  her, 

Hands  upon  his  breast 
As  I  crossed  them  when  he  followed 

Lettice  to  her  rest. 
Soon  the  young  corn  will  be  shooting 
In  the  vale  of  the  Cornwallis, 
And  the  white-throats  will  be  fluting 

By  their  nest. 

Soon  sea-lavender  will  purple 

Avon's  reedy  shore, 
And  the  gray  marsh-rosemary 

Fill  the  dikes  once  more. 
Lettice,   Lettice,   will   you   listen 
When  the  buds  begin  to  glisten 
In  the  vale  of  the  Cornwallis 

By  your  door  ? 

Lettice,  like  the  flowers,  is  sleeping 

Underneath  the  snow. 
But  I  think  that  she  will  waken 

When  the  twin-flowers  blow, 
And  that  we  shall  roam  together 
Through  the  vale  of  the  Cornwallis 
As  we  used  in  sweet  blue  weather 

Long  ago. 

New  York  City. 


The  Food    Supply    During    the   Siege. 

By  the  Rev.  Courtenay  Hughes  Fenn, 


Missionary  of  the  Presbyterian  Board. 


WHEN  the  foreign  residents  of  Pe- 
king, of  every  nationality, 
warned  by  the  murder  of  the 
German  Minister,  took  refuge  in  the  Brit- 
ish Legation,  Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  the 
British  Minister  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  united  forces,  proceeded  at 
once  to  the  appointment  of  the  commit- 
tees which  seemed  likely  to  be  required 
for  the  defense  and  preservation  of  our 
lives.  Among  the  first  appointed  was 
the  Committee  on  Food  Supply,  of  which 
the  Rev.  H.  E.  King,  of  the  American 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  was  made 
chairman.  In  view  of  the  general  an- 
ticipation that  we  should  be  relieved 
within  a  few  days  by  the  arrival  of  Ad- 
miral Seymour  and  Captain  McCalla,  the 
problem  of  food  supply  did  not  present  it- 
self at  the  beginning  in  its  full  magni- 
tude; yet  Mr.  King  and  his  associates 
came  to  the  wise  decision  to  gather  in  at 
once  all  that  could  be  found.  As  many  of 
the  foreigners  had  fled  from  their  homes 
carrying  practically  no  food,  others  very 
little,  while  some  had  been  ridiculed  for 
taking  enough  for  a  whole  week  (  !)  ;  as 
even  the  Legations  within  our  lines  pos- 
sessed very  inadequate  supplies  of  food, 
and  as  the  Chinese  were  entirely  desti- 
tute, this  problem  soon  appeared  suffi- 
ciently vast  to  appall  us.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  step  beyond  the  fifteen  acres  of 
our  protected  lines.  There  was  no  as- 
surance that  those  lines  would  not  speed- 
ily be  contracted  through  the  fierce  as- 
saults of  the  enemy.  What  we  should 
have  to  eat  would  evidently  be  what  we 
could  lay  hands  on  at  once  within  our 
lines.  We  had  made  no  such  previous 
provision  as  the  Roman  Catholics  at  the 
North  Cathedral  had  made.  We  held  a 
few  dozens  of  canned  goods,  a  few  cases 
of  condensed  milk,  a  few  bags  of  white 
flour;  but  what  were  they  among  so 
many?  In  no  other  part  of  the  city 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  us  to  se- 
cure such  a  store  of  eatables  as  we  found 
about  us  when  we  set  to  work — food  for 


four  thousand  people,  not  for  a  single 
meal,  but  for  eight  long  weeks ! 

The  first  thing  done  on  June  20th,  the 
day  of  concentration  at  the  British  Lega- 
tion, even  before  the  attack  of  the  Chi- 
nese began,  was  to  hunt  out  all  the  na- 
tive grain  shops  within  our  lines,  and  to 
set  the  native  Christians,  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic,  to  work  filling  bags  with 
rice,  and  carrying  them  either  into  the 
British  Legation  or  the  Su  Wang  Fu,  the 
residence  of  Prince  Su,  where  we  had 
quartered  the  native  Christians.  Much 
of  this  was  good  white  rice,  but  most  of  it 
was  the  musty  brown  stuff  that  is  sold  out 
to  the  people  only  after  it  has  lain  for 
years  in  the  imperial  granaries.  The 
Chinese  have  learned  to  like  it,  but  the 
foreigner  who  prefers  it  to  white  rice  is 
a  rarity.  Several  tons  of  rice  were  thus 
brought  in ;  and  when  we  could  find  no 
more  we  looked  for  the  next  best  thing. 
We  found  one  shop  nearly  full  of  wheat 
in  the  great  cylindrical  receptacles 
which  the  Chinese  form  by  winding  long 
strips  of  straw  matting  spirally  upward 
as  the  bin  is  filled.  There  were,  perhaps, 
8,000  bushels  of  this  wheat,  the  new 
year's  crop,  brought  in,  it  seemed,  for  our 
approaching  need,  not  more  than  ten  days' 
before,  from  the  province  of  Honan.  Lit- 
tle did  the  owner  dream,  as  he  posted 
Boxer  proclamations  and  Boxer  shrines 
in  his  shop,  that  his  great  store  of  wheat 
would  be  the  one  thing  more  than  any 
other  that  would  defeat  the  plans  of  the 
Boxers  for  our  extermination.  It  pro- 
vided bread  and  porridge  for  the  for- 
eigner, and  staple  food  for  the  Chinese, 
without  which  we  could  not  possibly 
have  survived  until  the  fourteenth  of  Au- 
gust. In  our- eagerness  to  secure  it,  we 
began  carrying  the  unground  wheat 
to  the  British  Legation  and  the  prince's 
palace,  some  on  carts,  but  most  of  it  on 
our  own  shoulders  or  those  of  the  native 
refugees.  But  as  things  became  set- 
tled and  we  grew  calmer  and  more  hard- 
ened to  being  under  fire,  it  occurred  to  us 
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that  this  was  a  foolish  plan,  for  there 
were  in  the  grain  shop  eleven  complete 
mills  to  grind  the  wheat  and  fifteen  mules 
to  turn  the  mills,  with  harness,  baskets, 
bins,  measures,  sieves,  in  abundance,  so 
that  we  might  just  as  well  carry  over  the 
finished  product  day  by  day  as  we  needed 
it.  So  the  mills  were  started,  and  ground 
on,  with  but  few  interruptions,  for  seven 
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weeks.  It  fell  to  my  lot,  as  a  member  of 
the  Food  Supply  Committee,  to  oversee 
most  of  the  milling,  the  greater  part  of 
the  actual  work,  however,  being  per- 
formed by  our  Christian  Chinese  and  the 
mules,  some  of  the  latter — honored  beasts 
— being  privileged  later  on  to  furnish  us 
also  with  steaks  and  stews.  As  the  mill, 
situated  at  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
bridge  across  the  moat  on  Legation 
Street,  was  in  a  somewhat  exposed  po- 
sition, and  one  likely  to  be  given  up  in 
the  event  of  the  abandonment  of  the 
American  or  of  the  French  and  German 
Legations,  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  run 
the  gauntlet  of  many  hostile  rifles  on  the 
way  to  and  fro,  it  was  decided  after  some 
weeks  to  transfer  both  mills  and  grain  to 
the  British  Legation.  About  half  of  the 
wheat  was  taken  to  the  palace  just  men- 
tioned for  the  use  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
refugees.  Four  of  the  mills  were  set  up 
in  the  stable  court  of  the  Legation,  and 
operated  there  for  the  foreigners,  while 
three  were  left  in  their  original  position 
to  grind  flour  and  meal  for  the  Protes- 
ant  refugees. 

At  an  early  date  the  individual  fam- 
ily baking  of  bread  was  found  to  be  im- 
practicable, and  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Tewks- 
bury,  of  the  American  Board  Mission, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Public 
Comfort,  made  arrangements  for  a  gen- 
eral bakery,  which  took  the  coarse  brown 
flour  produced  by  the  mills  and  manu- 
factured large  quantities  of  bread,  some- 
times  sweet,   sometimes   sour.     Another 


such  bakery  was  maintained  by  M.  Cha- 
mot,  of  the  French  Hotel.  It  will  be  easily 
understood  by  those  who  have  seen  the 
Chinese  mill,  one  large  flat,  round  stone 
turned  on  another  by  a  mule  or  donkey, 
that  our  bread  would  not  be  of  the  finest ; 
but  it  possessed  at  least  the  virtue  of  be- 
ing of  the  "  whole  wheat."  We  had 
enough  of  this  wheat  to  have  lasted  two 
or  three  weeks  longer  when  the  troops 
came  to  our  relief.  In  other  native  shops 
the  Chinese  found  much  salt,  ginger  and 
other  condiments,  which  rendered  their 
monotonous  diet  more  palatable. 

There  were  within  our  lines  and  all  on 
Legation  street,  three  foreign  stores,  well 
stocked  with  canned  goods,  sugar,  butter, 
wines  and  liquors.  The  early  destruc- 
tion of  two  of  these  stores  by  the  hostile 
Chinese  lost  to  us  much  of  this  supply ; 
but  there  still  remained  some  milk,  butter, 
sugar,  jams,  canned  fruit  and  vegetables, 
and  altogether  too  much  of  the  wines  and 
liquors.  These  last  the  Food  Supply  Com- 
mittee refused  to  touch,  but  they  were 
brought  in  by  the  various  commissariats, 
the  French  Hotel,  and  certain  individuals. 
Many  lent  a  willing  hand  in  gathering  in 
the  stores.  It  was  a  most  interesting 
sight  to  see  young  Squiers,  the  16-year- 
old  son  of  the  First  Secretary  of  the 
American  Legation,  lashing  a  mule  at- 
tached to  a  cart  back  and  forth  across  the 
Legation  street  bridge,  with  load  after 
load  of  eatables,  and  every  trip  exposed 
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to  fire  from  five  directions.  Not  a  few 
others  ran  equal  risks  to  gather  in  the 
precious  food,  which  was  not  safe  where 
it  lay.  How  gladly  would  we  have  ex- 
changed some  of  the  superabundant 
spices  and  pickles,  candies  and  liquors, 
for  the  all  too  scarce  condensed  milk, 
Mellin's  Food,  canned  meats  and  vegeta- 
bles! Almost  at  once  we  were  obliged  to 
give  up  the  use  of  milk  that  the  small 
supply  might   be  kept   for  the  children, 
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After  a  time  we  were  given  but  six  lumps 
of  sugar  per  day,  and  our  allowance  of 
butter  was  reduced  to  almost  nothing. 
As  the  various  dishes  were  started  round 
the  table  at  which  were  seated  half  of  the 
seventy  American  missionaries  (we  had 
to  have  a  first  and  second  table  for  the 
seventy),  it  was  amusing  to  hear  the 
questions  :  "  How  many  spoonfuls  of  this, 
or  how  many  pieces  of  that,  may  we  have 
to-day  ?  "  There  were  some  who  often 
went  away  hungry  rather  than  eat  much 
of  the  monotonous  musty  rice,  or  tiny 
green  beans,  or  coarse  brown  bread ;  but 
most  of  us  ate  what  we  received  rather 
than  go  hungry,  and  were  thankful  that 
we  could  be  "  filled,"  even  with     husks." 

With  the  supply  of  meat  the  Americans 
had  less  to  do.  Our  butcher,  the  Rev.  J. 
M.  Allardyce,  was  a  Scotchman,  but  two 
of  the  inspectors,  Drs.  Inglis  and  Colt- 
man,  were  Americans ;  and  Mr.  Killie's 
missionary' mule,  with  Mrs.  Jewell's  fine 
riding  horses,  went  the  way  of  British 
and  French  race  horses  with  a  record. 
The  better  the  record  the  tougher  the 
steaks ;  but  the  racers  made  good  soup, 
while  the  fatter  and  lazier  beasts  fur- 
nished prime  roasts  and  steaks.  Of  our 
more  than  100  horses  and  mules  we  con- 
sumed nearly  ninety,  giving  a  share  to 
the  native  Christians,  who,  however,  were 
not  accustomed  to  eat  much  meat.  A  few 
of  our  number  were  so  disturbed  by  "  the 
idea  of  the  thing  "  that  they  ate  none  of 
this  nourishing  meat  throughout  the 
siege.  Our  missionary  portion  of  the 
hams  from  the  stores  we  presented  to  the 
American  marines,  as  their  service  was 
more  exhausting  than  ours. 

Our  culinary  arrangements  were  of  the 
rudest,  two  of  the  single-holed  native 
ranges  indoors,  with  two  small  brass 
stoves  outdoors,  serving  for  seventy  peo- 
ple ;  yet  so  skilful  and  so  patiently  perse- 
vering in  well-doing  were  those  ladies  of 
the  missions  who  had  charge  of  this  de- 
partment that  our  meals  were  prompt, 
well  cooked  and  well  served.  The  altar 
of  the  Legation  Chapel  served  as  our 
sideboard  and  china  closet,  while  the 
"  vestry  "  did  duty  as  the  "  pantry."  The 
arrangements  of  the  people  connected 
with  the  Legations  were  almost  as  simple, 
tho  I  believe  they  had  some  table-cloths 
and  napkins.  It  was  a  great  good  for- 
tune for  us  and  for  the  Chinese  that  the 
foreign   stores   furnished   so   large   and 


complete  an  assortment  of  enamel  ware 
cooking  utensils  and  toilet  articles.  These 
were  put  to  every  imaginable  use,  their 
most  important  adaptation  being  that  of 
fire  buckets. 

No  account  of  our  food  supply  would 
be  complete  without  a  mention  of  the 
bountiful  contributions  of  Mrs.  Squiers, 
of  the  American  Legation.  Her  store 
room  was  a  very  full  one,  and  when  it 
was  determined  to  unite  forces  in  defence 
of  the  British  Legation  she  sent  there  at 
once  large  quantities  of  provisions  for  the 
use  of  her  family,  then  turned  over  the 
balance  of  her  supplies  to  the  missionaries 
and  other  Americans,  that  we  might 
save  for  ourselves  what  she  feared  might 
otherwise  be  lost.  And  glad,  indeed,  we 
were  of  the  additions  to  our  slender  stock, 
as  at  that  time  we  had  brought  with  us 
from  the  Methodist  Mission  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  supply  with  which  we  had 
stocked  the  church,  a  part  of  which  we 
found  it  possible  to  save  that  afternoon. 
From  the  same  generous  hand  came 
many  a  dainty  for  the  sick,  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  for  the  more  destitute  ones, 
during  the  siege.  No  one  is  likely  to  for- 
get, moreover,  the  loving  ministrations  to 
the  physical  and  spiritual  man  in  which 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Smith  spent  most  of  her 
time.  She  had  either  a  pot  or  a  plaster  or 
a  Bible  in  her  hand  from  morning  to 
night. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  siege  the  Food 
Supply  Committee  took  an  inventory  of 
all  food  in  the  Legation,  to  form  a  basis 
for  the  issue  of  rations,  in  case  that  should 
become  necessary.  Of  the  rice,  wheat, 
flour,  cornmeal,  soap,  sugar  and  butter 
rations  were  issued  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  siege. 

As  to  the  feeding  of  the  Chinese  Chris- 
tians, the  statement  has  been  made  that 
the  Protestants  fared  better  than  the 
Roman  Catholics,  some  of  the  latter  hav- 
ing actually  starved  to  death.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Food  Supply  Committee,  I  am 
in  a  position  to  deny  this.  The  Roman 
Catholics  were  not  properly  looked  after 
by  their  priests,  either  in  the  gathering  or 
the  distribution  of  their  food.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  brave  but  not  too  scru- 
pulous M.  Chamot,  of  the  French  Hotel, 
they  would  have  suffered  terribly.  Un- 
der his  direction  they  provided  them- 
selves with  a  large  amount  of  grain,  of 
their   consumption   of   which,   however, 
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there  was  no  sufficient  supervision ;  so 
that,  having  gorged  at  the  beginning,  they 
came  to  want  at  the  end,  and  our  Prot- 
estant supplies  had  to  contribute  to  their 
necessity.  Their  rations  were  small  but 
sufficient,  and  none  suffered  from  starva- 
tion. There  was  scarcely  a  foreigner  or 
a  Chinese  who  did  not  lose  from  ten  to 
forty  pounds  in  weight  during  the  siege. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  if  not 
most  inviting  places  in  the  Legation  was 
the  kitchen  and  dining  room  of  those  Chi- 
nese who  had  regular  work  at  the  mill  or 
on  the  fortifications.  It  was  in  the  open 
air  immediately  adjoining  our  "  slaugh- 
ter-house," and  contained  several  great 
iron  kettles  with  earthen  fireplace  under 
them.  Here  were  cooked  the  rice  and 
wheat  and  horse  meat  for  the  toilers,  and 
here  they  took  their  bowls  and  chopsticks, 
squatted  down  and  ate  their  simple  meals, 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  side  by 
side.  And  from  this  place  great  vessels 
of  steaming  food  were  carried  to  laborers 
who  could  not  well  leave  their  positions. 
Dr.  Goodrich,  Mr.  Whiting  and  Dr. 
Walker  had  charge  of  this  distribution  of 
food,  while  Mr.  Hobart,  kindly,  patient, 
keenly  discriminating  in  his  knowledge 
of  Chinese  character,  wisely  firm,  loving 
the  Chinese  and  loved  by  them,  issued  the 
meal  tickets  to  the  laborers  when  they 
went  to  work,  and  kept  their  daily  regis- 
ter. These  tickets  were  originally  written, 
by  Miss  Alice  Terrell,  of  the  M.  E.  Mis- 
sion, but  to  save  labor  were  afterward 
printed  from  blocks  which  I  carved  daily 
with  a  penknife. 

But  what  about  the  Imperial  bounty 
with  which  the  world  was  informed  that 


we  were  fed?  So  munificent  was  that 
bounty  that  it  might,  "  on  a  pinch,"  have 
kept  our  nearly  4,000  people  alive  for  one 
whole  day!  It  consisted  of  several  hun- 
dred watermelons,  squashes,  cucumbers, 
and  egg-plants,  1,400  pounds  of  flour 
(which  we  did  not  dare  to  eat,  fearing 
poison)  and  several  hundredweight  of 
ice !  Soldiers  surreptitiously  sold  us  eggs 
at  one  time,  and  there  was  a  proposal  to 
ask  the  State  Department  to  sell  us  food, 
but  this  was  sensibly  opposed  by  Ameri- 
cans. Had  we  been  compelled  to  depend 
upon  the  presents  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, which  came  to  us  accompanied 
by  bullets,  we  should  have  miserably  per- 
ished. As  it  was  we  needed  nothing 
from  our  enemies,  for  at  the  relief,  of  the 
siege  we  still  had  food  to  spare.  The  ade- 
quacy of  that  unprovided  supply  for  an 
unforeseen  need  will  be  one  of  the  mar- 
vels of  history. 

We  were  provided  with  such  a  water 
supply  as  could  not  have  been  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  city.  Peking  is  a 
filth-saturated  city,  and  the  drinking  of 
its  well  water — the  only  water  it  has — 
without  boiling  is  perilous  in  the  ex- 
treme. Yet  we  had  eight  good  wells  in 
the  British  Legation,  of  the  water  of 
three  of  which  we  could  drink  with  impu- 
nity. We  had  had  a  season  of  drought, 
and  entertained  no  slight  fear  that  we 
should  soon  exhaust  our  supply.  But  to 
our  joy  not  even  the  fearful  waste  neces- 
sitated in  the  quenching  of  great  confla- 
grations caused  our  wells  to  run  dry,  and 
we  were  soon  relieved  of  all  anxiety  on 
that  score. 

Pittston    Pa 


Stricken. 

By  Mary  Thacher  Higginson. 


i  (  T~x  EAR    Lord,  and    must    I    fold    my 
1      hands? 
■■— ^  All  through  my  life  I've  prayed  to 

thee 
That  I  might  never  idle  be; 
Dare  I  rebel  at  thy  commands? 

"  O  shed  on  me  thy  healing  light! 

For  long  my  feel  have  failed  to  tread 

The  busy  paths  where  duty  led, 
And  now  my  fingers  feel  the  blight." 


She  looks  with  sweet,  pathetic  eyes 
Upon  her  cherished  tasks,  begun 
By  other  hands,  or  left  undone ; 

Then  on  herself  with  sad  surprise. 

Not  rest  she  craves,  but  to  be  free : 
And  we  who  love  her  kneel  each  day, 
Perplexed  and  pained,  to  humbly  pray 

"  Dear  Lord,  and  must  she  idle  be?  " 

CaMUKIIU,!   .      M  \s\ 


Sir   Arthur   Sullivan. 


By    Henry   T.   Finck, 

Author  of  "Wagner  and  His  Works,"  Etc. 


THE  late  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  was  a 
prolific  composer.  The  list  of 
his  writings  includes  twenty-six 
dramatic  works  (operettas,  operas,  bal- 
lets and  incidental  music  to  Shake- 
spearean and  other  plays)  ;  eighteen  ora- 
torios, cantatas  and  orchestral  works ; 
nearly  a  hundred  songs  and  part  songs ; 
a  few  short  pieces  for  pianoforte ;  and  a 
large  number  of  hymn   tunes,   services, 
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anthems  and  carols.  Very  few  of  these 
works  are  likely  to  survive  the  first  dec- 
ade of  the  next  century ;  yet  Sir  Arthur's 
name  will  remain  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  interesting  in  the  history  of 
English  music,  because  he  was  the  first 
who  had  sufficient  spontaneity  and  orig- 
inality to  create  a  school  of  genuine  Eng- 
lish opera — or  rather  operetta — since  the 
time  of  Purcell,  who  died  in  1695,  and 
who  is  generally  regarded  as  England's 
greatest  composer. 

That  it  should  have  fallen  to  the  lot 


of  Sullivan  to  write  the  most  character- 
istically English  music  of  the  nineteenth 
century  is  rather  odd,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  really  an  Englishman. 
His  father  was  an  Irish  bandmaster,  and 
his  mother  was  of  Italian  descent.  More- 
over, in  the  most  critical  period  of  the 
development  of  his  mind,  he  was  for  two 
years  a  student  at  the  famous  conserva- 
tory in  Leipsic,  where  he  was  powerfully 
influenced  by  the  German  music  then  in 
vogue,  particularly  Mendelssohn's.  He 
also  became  an  ardent  devotee  of  Schu- 
mann, and  in  his  home-letters  from  Leip- 
sic he  repeatedly  laments  the  ignorant 
prejudice  that  prevailed  against  that 
great  master  in  England  as  late  as  i860 
— a  prejudice  which  went  so  far  that  when 
a  friend  of  his  sent  a  letter  on  music  in 
Leipsic  to  the  Athencuum,  it  was  printed 
verbatim  excepting  a  laudatory  para- 
graph about  Schumann's  "  Manfred," 
which  the  musical  editor  of  that  period- 
ical cut  out !  At  this  time  Sullivan  was 
of  the  opinion  that  "  music  as  an  art  in 
England  will  go  to  the  devil  very  soon 
if  some  few  enthusiastic,  practical  and 
capable  young  educated  musicians  do  not 
take  it  in  hand."  He  got  savage  some- 
times when  his  German  friends  sneered  at 
English  musical  taste :  "  Yet,"  he  wrote, 
"  I  ought  not  to  be  angry  with  them,  for 
I  feel  that  they  are  quite  right." 

Had  he  remained  in  Leipsic  all  his 
life  he  would  have  probably  became  a 
Kapellmeister,  writing  Kapellmeister- 
musik — that  is,  symphonies,  quartets, 
cantatas,  perhaps  operas — such  as  every 
German  conductor  is  expected  to  write, 
whether  he  has  any  mission  or  talent  for 
that  thing  or  not.  Now,  Sullivan  was 
undoubtedly  a  born  musician.  He  wrote 
an  anthem  when  he  was  only  eight,  he  ob- 
tained the  Mendelssohn  scholarship  af- 
ter a  severe  competitive  examination,  and 
he  had  an  extraordinary  musical  mem- 
ory, which  enabled  him,  as  a  boy  of  thir- 
teen to  write  out,  in  full  military  band 
score,  a  march  he  had  heard  at  Oxford. 
But  the  mission  of  his  life  was  not  to 
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compose  symphonies  and  chamber  mu- 
sic, or  even  operas  and  oratorios.  The 
specimens  of  his  workmanship  we  have  in 
these  lines — including  his  grand  opera 
"  Ivanhoe,"  and  not  excepting  his  fa- 
mous cantata,  "  The  Golden  Legend  " — 
prove  conclusively  that  if  he  had  de- 
voted himself  to  the  more  ambitious 
branches  of  music  he  would  have  never 
won  his  international  fame  and  vogue.  It 
is  true  that  his  oratorio,  "  The  Light  of 
the  World,"  was  received  with  tremen- 
dous enthusiasm  at  the  Birmingham 
Festival  of  1874;  but  it  would  have  had 
to  be  very  poor  music  indeed  to  have 
failed  to  arouse  enthusiasm  when  sung  by 
such  great  artists  as  Titiens,  Patey,  Tre- 
belli,  Santley,  Foley  and  Sims  Reeves. 

What  Sullivan  lacked  for  what  may  be 
called  the  grand  style  in  music  was  not 
knowledge  and  skill,  for  he  was  a  thor- 
ough master  of  his  craft,  but  inspiration. 
It  was  therefore  well  for  himself  and  the 
world  that  a  lucky  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances helped  him  to  promptly  find 
the  sphere  in  which  his  special  talent  was 
able  to  disport  itself  freely.  Shortly  be- 
fore leaving  Leipsic  he  composed  some 
incidental  music  to  "  The  Tempest."  On 
his  return  to  London,  in  1862,  this  was 
played  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  it 
made  such  a  sensation  that,  like  Byron, 
Sullivan  could  say  next  day  that  he 
awoke  to  find  himself  famous.  Among 
those  whose  friendship  this  music  won 
for  him  were  such  eminent  personages 
as  Charles  Dickens  and  Rossini.  Dick- 
ens waited  in  the  artists'  room  till  Sulli- 
van came  out,  seized  his  hand,  and  ex- 
claimed :  "  I  don't  profess  to  be  a  musical 
critic,  but  I  do  know  that  I  have  listened 
to  a  very  remarkable  work." 

Rossini  was  so  much  pleased  with 
the  "  Tempest  "  music  that  he  frequent- 
ly played  with  its  composer  an  arrange- 
ment of  some  of  the  numbers  as  piano- 
forte duets.  This  was  in  the  house  of 
Madame  Viardot  Garcia,  whose  admi- 
rable operatic  impersonations  had  deeply 
impressed  the  young  Sullivan,  and  who 
had  introduced  him  to  Rossini.  Inter- 
course with  these  famous  personages  nat- 
urally made  him  turn  his  mind  to  things 
operatic,  and  prompted  him  to  ask 
Michael  Costa  for  permission  to  attend 
the  rehearsals  of  the  operas  at  Covent 
Garden.  Costa  enabled  him  to  do  this 
by  appointing  him  organist  at  the  Opera. 


He  subsequently  also  accepted  a  post  as 
organist  at  one  of  the  London  churches, 
and  it  was  as  an  organist  that  he  gave  the 
first  instance  of  that  musical  jocularity 
which  subsequently  did  so  much  to  make 
him  famous  as  a  writer  of  comic  oper- 
ettas. It  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
secration of  a  new  church  by  the  Bishop 
of  London.  Through  some  misunder- 
standing, the  Bishop  was  a  whole  hour 
behind  time,  and  Sullivan,  at  the  organ, 
had  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  con- 
gregation. After  a  while  he  played  "  I 
Waited  for  the  Lord,"  and  presently  fol- 
lowed this  up  with  a  song  of  his  own,  en- 
titled "Will  He  Come?" 

It  was  about  this  time  that,  having 
heard  Offenbach's  farce,  "  Les  Deux 
Aveugles,"  he  discussed  with  his  friend, 
F.  C.  Burnand,  the  plan  of  doing  some- 
thing similar  in  English.  The  result  was 
"  Cox  and  Box,"  which,  with  the  "  Con- 
trabandista,"  also  written  with  Burnand, 
is  interesting  as  containing  the  germs  of 
the  new  school  of  English  operetta.  But 
it  was  not  till  Sullivan  met  Gilbert  that 
this  new  school  was  fairly  launched.  If 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  predestination  in 
art  it  was  surely  determined  beforehand 
that  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  must  become 
collaborators.  As  a  general  thing  the 
Wagnerian  idea  that  a  composer  should 
be  his  own  librettist  is  no  doubt  sound ; 
but  in  this  case  Sullivan  could  not  have 
succeeded  better  had  he  possessed  all  of 
Gilbert's  poetic  gifts  and  written  his  own 
librettos.  The  two  worked  together  most 
amicably,  willingly  altering  meters  or 
tunes  to  suit  one  another ;  and  to  this  ab- 
solute harmony  and  lack  of  jealousy  or 
self-assertion  much  of  the  success  of  these 
operettas  must  be  attributed.  Fifteen 
scores  bear  the  names  of  both  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  on  their  title-pages ;  most  of  them 
were  successful,  while  two — "  Pinafore  " 
and  "  The  Mikado  " — have  had  a  vogue 
comparable  only  to  that  of  the  most  pop- 
ular operettas  of  Offenbach  and  Strauss. 
Proof  that  the  two  men  were  born  for  one 
another  was  brought  when  they  quar- 
reled. Each  wrote  stage  works  with 
other  collaborators,  but  in  no  case  was 
the  result  a  success.  The  comparative 
failures  of  "  The  Yeoman  of  the  Guards  " 
and  of  "  Ruddigore  "  were  the  fault  of 
Gilbert  rather  than  of  Sullivan,  for  mu- 
sically their  scores  are  superior  to  "  Pina- 
fore "  and  "  The  Mikado,"  and  the  "  Yeo- 
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man  "  was  avowedly  Sullivan's  own  fa- 
vorite work. 

While  Gilbert  was,  at  his  best,  almost 
an  ideal  comic  librettist,  he  often  used 
meters  which  would  have  paralyzed  most 
composers ;  but  Sullivan  was  equal  to  the 
task.  In  discussing  the  very  first  of  their 
joint  works,  "  Thespis  "  (1872),  a  Lon- 
don critic  declared  that  "  Mr.  Sullivan 
has  certainly  persuaded  us  of  one  thing — 
that  a  musician  can  write  to  any  meter." 
The  rhythmic  faculty  was,  indeed,  his 
strongest  point.  He  made  no  secret  of 
the  fact  that  in  composing  he  always  de- 
cided upon  the  rhythm  first,  before  com- 
ing to  the  question  of  melody.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  obvious  that  the  great- 
est rhythmic  facility  and  ingenuity  could 
have  availed  him  little  had  it  not  been 
allied  with  melodic  spontaneity  and 
charm.  It  is  true  that  many  of  his  oper- 
etta melodies  were  no  less  shallow  and 
trivial  than  the  majority  of  his  popular 
lyric  songs;  and  a  fastidious  mind  can 
find  no  compliment  in  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  time  of  the  "  Pinafore  "  furore  in 
America  a  hundred  thousand  barrel  or- 
gans were  said  to  have  been  constructed 
for  the  exclusive  purpose  of  playing  its 
tunes.  Yet  many  of  these  melodies  de- 
served a  better  fate,  and  all  of  them  had 
the  merit  of  appropriateness,  fitting,  as 
one  writer  has  remarked,  "  into  every 
fold  and  crease  of  the  subject." 

The  same  must  be  said  of  the  orches- 
tral part  of  the  score.  English  audiences 
are  even  more  easily  satisfied  than  Ital- 
ians in  the  matter  of  operatic  accompani- 
ments ;  yet  Sullivan  lavished  a  profusion 
of  fascinating  details  on  his  scores,  part- 
ly, no  doubt,  for  his  own  satisfaction,  and 
partly  in  the  belief  that  some  of  his  hear- 
ers would  appreciate  them  even  if  they 
escaped  the  masses.  In  the  matter  of 
orchestral  coloring  he  was  inferior  to 
Strauss,  and  he  had  no  sense  for  exotic 
local  color  in  music,  as  was  shown  in 
"  The  Mikado,"  in  which  no  attempt  is 
made  to  introduce  such  color  by  the  use 
of  a  Japanese  instrument,  like  the  sami- 
sen  or  the  koto,  or  of  the  pentatonic 
scale,  tho  this  five-tone  scale  is  also 
found  in  Scotch  music,  and  was,  there- 
fore, near  at  hand.  Like  all  the  other 
operettas,  "  The  Mikado  "  is  thoroughly 
English ;  it  breathes  the  spirit  of  the  two 
English  musical  idols,  Handel  and  Men- 


delssohn, of  the  old  English  madrigal,  or 
the  glee,  and  of  the  popular  ballad — to- 
gether with  Sullivan's  own  happy 
thoughts,  the  happiest  and  most  original 
of  which  are  in  the  vein  of  humor. 

The  rapid  and  amusing  patter  songs 
are,  of  course,  not  his  invention ;  they 
were  used  in  buffo  solos  by  Mozart, 
Donizetti  and  others  long  before  Sulli- 
van; but  his  have  an  individual  flavor. 
Throughout  these  operettas  the  wit  is  in 
the  music  quite  as  much  as  it  is  in  the 
words.  As  Mr.  Rockstro  has  aptly  re- 
marked "  '  Hardly  ever '  would  not  have 
passed  into  a  proverb  if  it  had  been 
spoken.  It  makes  us  laugh  only  because, 
like  all  the  other  good  things  in  '  Pina- 
fore,' it  is  so  set  to  music  that  the  singer 
has  no  choice  but  to  turn  it  into  fun."  In 
this  respect,  as  in  several  others,  Sulli- 
van marks  a  great  advance  on  all  the 
other  British  operetta  and  opera  com- 
posers— on  Balfe,  Wallace,  Barnett,  Ben- 
edict, Macfarren,  etc.  They  were  mere 
imitators,  while  he  created  a  new  school, 
as  original  in  its  way  as  the  Austrian 
school  of  Strauss  and  the  French  of  Of- 
fenbach. 

When  Sullivan  became  "  Sir  Arthur," 
in  1883,  some  of  the  academic  critics 
argued  that  as  a  musical  knight  he  must 
no  longer  condescend  to  write  ephemeral 
operettas,  but  must  produce  symphonies, 
oratorios,  and  operas.  Had  he  followed 
this  advice  the  "  Mikado  "  would  never 
have  been  written.  After  all,  a  first-rate 
operetta  composer  is  a  greater  man  than 
a  second-rate  opera  composer ;  and  as  for 
the  "ephemeral,"  how  many  grand  operas 
live  as  long  as  "  Pinafore  "  has  lived — 
twenty-two  years?  Its  authors  have 
amused  millions,  and  they  have  amused 
them  innocently.  Herein  lies  the  great 
importance  of  their  art,  socially  consid- 
ered: in  the  proof  they  brought  that 
stage-art  can  be  made  immensely  prof- 
itable (Sullivan  lived  like  a  prince  and 
left  $750,000)  without  the  aid  of  lubric- 
ity. From  the  art  point  of  view  the  im- 
portance of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  lies  in 
this  that,  while  neither  of  them  seemed 
to  care  for  Wagner,  their  operettas  fol- 
low his  ideal  in  a  humble  way — that  is, 
they  are  stage  works  in  which  the  poem 
and  the  music  are  of  equal  importance, 
neither  being  permitted  to  assert  itself 
unduly  over  the  other. 

New  York;  Cr.-v, 


Tammany  and    Vice. 

By  Gustavus  Myers. 

[Mr   Myers  is  the  author  of  the  "History  of  the  Public  Franchises  of  New  York  City,"   published  about  a  year 
ago.     He  also  has  in  press  a  "  History  of  Tammany  Hall,"  which  will  be  out  about  the  first  of  January.— Editor.] 

dais  were  of  anything  but  a  trivial  char- 
acter. That  there  was  a  systematic  gath- 
ering of  tribute  from  various  disorderly 
and  illegal  resorts  at  that  period  is  only 
inferential,  and,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
copious  documentary  evidence,  is  not  ca- 
pable of  absolute  proof.  But  that  the 
politicians  and  police  in  the  first  decades 
of  the  nineteenth  century  thrived  upon 
the  proceeds  of  blackmail  and  extortion 
is  certain.  Document  No.  88,  Documents 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  (1836-37), 
tells  of  the  "  great  number  of  gambling 
houses  in  the  city,"  and  that  in  one  year 
2,937  saloon  licenses  were  granted — one 
to  every  hundred  inhabitants — the  popu- 
lation then  being  300,000.  It  further  re- 
fers to  "  crime  increasing  at  a  great  ra- 
tio." 

We  have  seen  a  statement  published  in 
1838,  setting  forth  that  $600,000  a  year 
was  collected  from  dives,  gambling 
houses,  unfortunate  women  of  the  streets 
and  in  extortions  from  prisoners  in  the 
Tombs  and  the  police  courts,  and  even 
then  it  was  referred  to  as  "  an  established 
custom."  So  pronounced  was  the  scan- 
dal that  a  Grand  Jury  at  that  time  hand- 
ed down  a  presentment  implicating  Police 
Justice  Merritt  and  others. 

At  that  time  there  was  not  even  the 
remotest  idea  of  selecting  the  police  with 
a  view  to  efficiency.  Each  alderman  had 
the  legal  right  to  appoint  the  police  of 
the  ward  he  represented,  the  system  of  a 
Police  Commission  not  being  established 
until  1853.  But,  as  Tammany  nearly  al- 
ways controlled  the  Common  Council,  the 
police  were,  in  effect,  a  partisan  body — 
far  more  so  than  now,  since  the  police- 
man was  appointed  for  one  year  only,  and 
his  reappointment  and  tenure  of  office  de- 
pended purely  upon  the  pleasure  of  his 
alderman.  Each  city  father  furthermore 
had  the  power  of  granting  saloon  licenses 
in  his  ward. 

It  was  the  aldermen,  then,  to  whom 
the  proceeds  of  extortion  and  bribery 
generally  went.  Tammany,  to  be  sure, 
never  ceased  to  exert  the  greatest  efforts 
to  control  the  Mayor,  first  in  the  years 
when  he  was  appointed  by  the  Council  of 


IN  an  interview  with  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead, 
published  in  the  October,  1897,  num- 
ber of  the  Revietv  of  Reviews,  Mr. 
Richard  Croker  remarked: 

"  They  will  tell  you  that  Tammany  has  ruled 
New  York  nearly  all  the  time.  And  they  will 
tell  you  true.  Do  you  think  we  could  have 
done  it  if  we  had  heen  the  thieves  and  rogues 
they  pretend  we  are?  .  .  .  And  when 
Tammany  carries  this  next  election,  then  you 
will  have  our  vindication.  .  .  .  Tammany 
.  .  .  is  the  only  permanent  hope  of  real  re- 
formed  (sic)  administration." 

Tammany,  it  is  needless  to  say,  won. 
For  nearly  three  years  it  has  held  full 
sway — a  control  that  bore  with  it  under 
the  present  charter  the  greatest  possibili- 
ties for  either  the  conferring  of  civic  ben- 
efits such  as  New  York  never  knew  or  the 
delivering  over  of  what  Mr.  James  C.Car- 
ter has  termed  "  the  imperial  fortunes  of 
a  great  city  "  to  a  host  of  spoils  seekers, 
and  to  that  system  of  subtle,  indirect 
plundering  which  has  been  so  perfected 
and  elaborated  since  the  bolder,  more 
open  and  more  direct  Tweed  stealings. 

What  with  the  testimony  before  the 
"  Mazet  Committee,"  impaired  as  its 
prestige  was  by  the  popular  belief  of  its 
partisanship,  the  recent  letter  of  Bishop 
Potter  and  the  general  knowledge  that 
obtains  of  the  appalling  prevalence  of 
vice,  not  to  speak  of  other  conditions,  the 
"  vindication  "  that  Mr.  Croker  referred 
to  so  unctuously  requires  no  comment. 

But  to  one  who  has  studied  the  history 
of  Tammany,  from  its  inception  as  a  po- 
litical organization  to  the  present,  its  pre- 
tensions are  nothing  more  than  a  series 
of  hideous  ironies,  which,  by  even  the 
farthest  stretch  of  credulity,  cannot  be 
regarded  with  seriousness. 

For  from  the  start  Tammany  and  vice, 
Tammany  and  blackmail,  Tammany  and 
spoils,  have  been  synonymous — a  league 
which  could  exist  only  sporadically,  were 
it  not  that  each  owes  its  tenure  of  power 
and  prosperity,  as  we  will  show,  to  the 
other. 

As  early  as  1806,  when  Tammany  was 
in  passably  fair  control  of  the  city,  some 
of  its  chiefs  were  proven  guilty  of  steal- 
ing public  funds,  and  the  attaching  scan- 
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Appointment  or  Common  Council,  and 
from  1834,  when  the  system  of  popular 
election  of  the  Mayor  was  put  in  force. 
But  it  was  in  the  Common  Council  that 
Tammany's  power  in  the  city  lay.  Until 
Tweed's  time  the  government  of  the  city 
was  in  reality  government  by  the  Com- 
mon Council.  It  possessed  the  most  com- 
prehensive control  of  all  matters  of  local 
interest.  Its  committees  had  the  exclusive 
power  of  expenditures  and  mainly  of  ap- 
pointments, making  no  accounting  !to 
anybody,  and  for  a  long  time  not  even, 
when  demanded  by  the  taxpayers,  pub- 
lishing a  list  of  expenditures.  As  late  as 
1865  Mayor  Gunther  complained  in  his 
first  message  to  the  Common  Council  that 
the  Mayor  had  little  real  power,  and  that 
however  he  might  veto  measures,  a  bare 
majority  would  suffice  to  repass  any  or- 
dinance or  resolution,  however  obnox- 
ious. 

The  consequence  of  this  system  was 
seen  at  its  fullest  in  1844,  when  the  city 
government  was  so  utterly  corrupt  that 
a  great  reform  movement,  composed  of 
Native  Americans,  Whigs  and  anti-Tam- 
many Democrats,  swept  James  Harper 
into  the  Mayor's  office.  But  it  was  about 
this  time  that  immigration  from  Europe 
due  to  famine  and  pestilential  troubles 
began  to  pour  in  on  an  unprecedented 
scale.  The  city,  according  to  Aldermanic 
Document  No.  44  (1844-45),  was  filled 
with  paupers,  the  ignorant,  vicious  and 
depraved,  and  a  large  class  who — as 
there  is  the  most  definite  proof — sold 
their  votes  to  the  highest  bidder.  Mayor 
Harper  injudiciously  attempted  to  re- 
form the  city  by  persecuting  the  women 
of  the  streets  instead  of  aiming  at  the 
powerful  and  actual  beneficiaries  of  vice. 
The  result  was  that  Tammany,  in  1845, 
aided  by  the  lowest  and  most  disreputa- 
ble classes,  as  well  as  those  alienated  by 
Harper's  measures,  elected  William  F. 
Havemeyer — the  Mayor's  term  then  be- 
ing one  year.  Havemeyer  made  a  good 
Mayor,  but  with  his  limited  official  power 
could  do  little. 

In  1853  there  was  another  great  mu- 
nicipal upheaval,  due  to  the  exposure  of 
the  corruption  of  the  Common  Council  of 
1851-52  by  the  Grand  Jury  in  February, 
1853.  The  Common  Council  sold  street 
railway  and  other  franchises  for  $50,000 
and  under,  and  extorted  money  in  every 
possible  way — such  as  from  "  strikes," 


selling  favors,  privileges  and  appoint- 
ments. Police  captains,  it  was  testified, 
had  to  pay  on  the  average  $200  for  year- 
ly reappointment,  and  policemen  a  some- 
what lower  sum.  Many  of  the  implicated 
aldermen  were  high  in  power  in  Tam- 
many Hall — in  fact,  its  rulers;  for  it 
should  be  remembered  that  before 
Tweed's  time  Tammany  was  directed  by 
a  clique  of  leaders  generally. 

The  triumph  of  the  City  Reform  party, 
which  carried  the  Common  Council  in 
J853,  was  temporary — soon  spending  its 
force.  This  could  be  hardly  otherwise, 
considering,  first,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
foremost  business  men  of  the  day  were 
engaged  in  politico-financial  "  deals," 
and  profited  by  an  extravagant  and  cor- 
rupt administration ;  and,  second,  that  the 
city  was  overrun  with  the  lawless — the 
"  plug-uglies  "  and  "  gentlemen  of  the 
fancy  "  of  the  day.  The  disreputable 
classes  were  sufficiently  strong  to  throw 
the  balance  of  power  to  Tammany  almost 
at  any  time,  and  what  they  lacked  in  vot- 
ing strength  was  soon  made  up  by  the 
hordes  of  unprincipled  foreigners,  who, 
without  understanding,  or  caring  to  un- 
derstand, the  problems  confronting  the 
native  voters,  voted  generally  far  the 
Tammany  that  meant  a  "  job,"  $5  for  a 
vote,  and  the  easy  and  too  frequently 
fraudulent  road  to  naturalization. 

It  was  under  the  administration  of 
Mayor  Wood  that  vice  and  crime  flour- 
ished as  never  before.  Wood  had  been 
the  unsuccessful  Tammany  nominee  for 
Mayor  in  1850,  but  finally  achieved  his 
aim  by  a  small  plurality — owing  to  a 
three-cornered  contest  in  1854.  At  first 
he  seemed  disposed  for  good.  But  very 
soon  the  lowest  elements  were  allowed 
the  fullest  privileges.  So  well  did  they 
appreciate  Wood  that  he  was  re-elected 
in  1856  (the  term  of  Mayor  since  1850 
being  two  years)  by  a  vote  of  34,860  out 
of  a  total  vote  of  78,217,  the  remainder 
being  distributed  among  four  other  can- 
didates representing  different  parties  and 
factions.  Seasoned  politicians  thought 
that  they  knew  something  of  extrava- 
gance and  corruption,  but  even  they  were 
astounded  by  the  developments  under 
Mayor  Wood. 

The  result  was  a  combination  in  1857 
of  Whigs,  Native  Americans — or,  as  thev 
were  now  termed,  "  Know  Nothings  "— 
and  disgusted  and  decent  Democrats  in 
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another  strong  reform  movement,  which 
succeeded  in  electing  Daniel  F.  Tiemann, 
an  independent  Democrat,  Mayor,  hut  by 
a  majority  of  only  2,327  in  a  total  vote  of 
84,208 — there  being  some  scattering 
votes.  This  election  proved  the  tremen- 
dous power  of  the  vicious  classes,  for  it 
was  they  who  supported  Wood  most  ar- 
dently. 

Mayor  Tiemann  did  not  meet  public 
expectations,  and  Wood  was  re-elected  in 
1859.  In  1861  another  combination  of 
reform  forces  elected  George  P.  Opdyke, 
a  Republican,  by  a  very  small  margin  in 
a  three-fold  contest.  Wood  was  now  the 
candidate  of  "  Mozart  Hall,"  which  he 
had  organized  in  opposition  to  Tammany 
Hall,  he  having  antagonized  certain  pow- 
erful Tammany  leaders.  C.  Godfrey 
Gunther  was  the  Wigwam's  nominee. 
Under  the  administrations  of  Mayors 
Gunther  (1864-65),  Hoffman  (i866:67) 
and  Hall  (1868-71),  the  Tweed  "  Ring" 
was  in  successive  stages  of  inception, 
gradual  rise,  maturity  and  downfall.  The 
foreign  vote  in  the  city  outnumbered  the 
native,  according  to  the  census  of  1865, 
by  over  20,000.  In  1868,  41,112  aliens 
were  naturalized  in  the  city ;  more  than 
four  times  the  previous  annual  average. 
Vice  and  crime  supported  Tammany,  and 
Tammany  in  full  power  and  ruling  with 
an  audaciousness  and  knavery  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  any  modern  mu- 
nicipality, allowed  the  twin  factors  to  do 
pretty  much  as  they  pleased. 

The  facts  touching  more  recent  years 
are  well  known.  The  "  Fassett  Commit- 
tee "  in  1890  did  not  push  its  investiga- 
tion with  the  determination,  power  and 
impartiality  at  its  command,  but  it  re- 
vealed the  closest  connection  between 
Tammany  and  every  channel  that  could 
be  made  to  yield  revenue.  But  Tam- 
many was  apparently  so  strongly  in- 
trenched in  power  and  so  careless  of  pub- 
lic opinion  that  only  two  years  later  Fore- 
man Tabor,  of  the  Grand  Jury,  investi- 
gating charges  of  corruption,  estimated 
the  income  from  blackmail  and  extortion 
from  different  sources  at  $7,000,000  a 
year. 

It  was  reserved  to  the  Lexow  Commit- 
tee, through  (he  ability  of  John  W.  Goff, 
to  show  first  the  extent  of  the  whole,  elab- 
orate, ramified  system  of  blackmail  and 
extortion  perfected  into  a  mathematical 
system  by  Tammany  Hall.     "  The  sys- 


tem,-' said  the  majority  of  this  commit- 
tee in  its  report  to  the  Senate,  "  had 
reached  such  a  perfection  of  detail  that 
the  inmates  of  the  several  houses  were 
numbered  and  classified  and  a  ratable 
charge  placed  upon  each  proprietor  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  inmates  .  .  . 
and  the  prices  charged,  reduced  to  a 
monthly  rate,  which  was  collected  within 
a  few  days  of  the  first  of  each  month  dur- 
ing the  year."  We  can  give  here  only  an 
outline  of  the  vast  mass  of  nauseating 
testimony.  Prices  for  protection  for  dis- 
orderly houses  ran  from  $25  to  $50 
monthly,  with  extra  "  initiation  fees  "  oc- 
casionally. About  1,000  policy  shops 
paid  $15  a  month,  and  poolrooms  as  high 
as  $300  a  month.  Green  goods  men  paid 
heavily  for  protection  and  when  a  victim 
"  squealed,"  to  use  the  committee's  word, 
they  had  to  divide  the  plunder  with  either 
ward  or  headquarters  detectives.  There 
was  a  specific  understanding  between  de- 
tectives, pawnbrokers  and  thieves.  Every 
kind  of  vice  and  crime  contributed  to  the 
fund  of  corruption.  One  notorious  abor- 
tionist had  to  pay  the  police  $2,825  in  six 
weeks.  "  It  is  a  significant  fact,"  added 
the  committee,  "  that  but  little  corruption 
has  been  traced  into  the  pockets  of  the  or- 
dinary patrolman,"  who  himself  had  to 
pay  an  average  of  $300  for  appointment. 

When  Tammany  won  in  the  election  of 
1897  the  "  Tenderloin  "  "  turned  itself 
loose"  in  jubilation.  Everything  was  to  be 
"  wide  open."  The  event  has  justified  the 
expectation.  The  "  Mazet  Committee  " 
might  have  investigated  this  branch  with 
greater  scrutiny,  but  the  testimony  before 
it  sufficed  to  show  that  the  same  old  Tam- 
many and  the  same  forces  of  pollution 
were  associated  in  a  joint  and  profitable 
agreement.  One  witness  testified  on  No- 
vember 1st,  1899,  that  one  man  ran  sixty 
or  seventy  policy  shops  and  other  wit- 
nesses swore  to  the  running  of  many 
poolrooms,  adding  that  after  paying  their 
contribution  to  the  Tammany  campaign 
fund  "  everything  had  been  loosened  up." 
The  specific  and  reiterated  charge  in  the 
Nezv  York  Times,  of  March  9,  1900,  that 
$3,095,000  was  paid  every  year  to  the 
"  Gambling  House  Commission  "  for  pro- 
tection and  the  Grand  Jury's  remarkable 
presentment  on  the  condition  of  the  city 
in  the  same  month  are  of  recent  memory. 

"  Tammany  stands  by  its  friends," 
wrote  Mr.  Croker  in  an  article  on  "  Tarn- 
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many  Hall  and  the  Democracy  "  in  the  trol  of  the  city  does  not  contradict  its  as- 
North  American  Review,  1892.  Certain-  sumption  of  this  remunerative  Tammany 
ly  the  long  and  peculiar  record  of  its  con-    virtue. 


New  York  City. 


Life    Worth    Living. 

By  David  Starr  Jordan, 

President  of  the  Lelano  Stanford,  Jr.,  University. 


MOST  of  the  philosophy  of  despair, 
the  longing  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  unattainable,  vanishes 
with  active  out-of-door  life  and  the  con- 
sequent flow  of  good  health.  Often  a  few 
doses  of  quinine  will  convert  tc  hopeful- 
ness, when  both  sermons  and  arguments 
fail. 

For  a  degree  of  optimism  is  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  health.  It  is  as 
natural  as  animal  heat,  and  is  the  mental 
reflex  of  it.  Pessimism  arises  from  de- 
pression or  irritation  or  failure  of  the 
nerves.  It  is  a  symptom  of  lowered  vi- 
tality expressed  in  terms  of  the  mind. 

There  is  a  philosophical  pessimsm  over 
and  above  all  merely  physical  conditions 
and  not  dependent  on  them.  But  the 
melancholy  Jacques  of  our  ordinary  ex- 
perience either  uses  some  narcotic  or 
stimulant  to  excess  or  else  has  trouble 
with  his  liver  or  kidneys.  "  Liver  com- 
plaint," says  Zangwill,  "  is  the  Prome- 
theus myth  done  into  modern  English." 
Already  historical  criticism  has  shown 
that  the  Bloody  Assizes  had  its  origin  in 
disease  of  the  bladder,  and  most  forms  of 
vice  and  cruelty  resolve  themselves  into 
decay  of  the  nerves.  It  is  natural  that 
degeneration  should  bring  discourage- 
ment and  disgust.  But  whatever  the 
causes  of  pessimism,  whether  arising  in 
speculative  philosophy,  in  nervous  dis- 
ease or  in  personal  failure,  it  can  never  be 
wrought  into  sound  and  helpful  life.  To 
live  effectively  implies  the  belief  that  life 
is  worth  living,  and  no  one  who  leads  a 
worthy  life  has  ever  for  a  moment  doubt- 
ed this. 

Such  an  expression  as  "  worth  living  " 
has,  in  fact,  no  real  meaning.  To  act  and 
to  love  are  the  twin  functions  of  the  hu- 
man body  and  soul.  To  refuse  these 
functions  is  to  make  one's  self  incapable 
of  them.  It  is  in  a  sense  to  die  while  the 
body  is  still  alive.  To  refuse  these  func- 
tions is  to  make  misery  out  of  existence, 


and  a  life  of  ennui  is  doubtless  not 
"  worth  iiving." 

The  philosophy  of  life  is  its  working 
hypothesis  of  action.  To  hold  that  all  ef- 
fort is  futile,  that  all  knowledge  is  illusion 
and  that  no  result  of  the  human  will  is 
worth  the  pain  of  calling  it  into  action,  is 
to  cut  die  nerve  of  effectiveness.  In  pro- 
portion as  one  really  believes  this  he  be- 
comes a  cumberer  of  the  ground.  His 
life  is  a  waste  of  so  much  good  oxygen, 
and  having  no  mission  on  earth,  as  Mark 
Twain  observes,  "  he  ought  to  be  under 
it,  inspiring  the  cabbages."  It  was  said 
of  an  earnest  student  of  the  darker  side 
of  human  life,  that  "  in  whatever  part  of 
God's  universe  he  finds  himself  he  will 
be  a  hopeful  man,  looking  forward  and 
not  backward,  looking  upward  and  not 
downward,  always  ready  to  lend  a  help- 
ing hand  and  not  afraid  to  die." 

It  is  through  men  of  this  type  that  the 
work  of  civilization  nas  been  accom- 
plished, "  men  of  present  valor,  stalwart, 
brave  iconoclasts."  They  were  men  who 
were  content  with  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse as  it  is  and  seek  only  to  place  their 
own  actions  in  harmony  with  this  order. 
They  have  no  complaints  to  urge  against 
"  the  goodness  and  severity  of  God,"  nor 
any  futile  wish  "  to  remold  it  nearer  to 
the  heart's  desire."  Not  the  ultimate 
truth  which  is  God's  alone,  but  the  high- 
est attainable  truth  is  the  aim  of  Science, 
and  to  translate  Science  into  Virtue  is  the 
goal  of  Civilization. 

The  third  question  which  Science  may 
ask  is  the  direct  one.  In  what  part  of  the 
universe  are  you,  and  what  are  you  do- 
ing?   Thoreau  says  that 

"  there  is  no  hope  for  you  unless  this  bit  of 
sod  under  your  feet  is  the  sweetest  to  you  in 
this  world — in  any  world." 

Why  not?  Nowhere  is  the  sky  so  blue, 
the  grass  so  green,  the  sunshine  so  bright, 
the  shade  so  welcome  as  right  here,  now, 
to-day.     No  other  blue  sky,  nor  bright 
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sunshine  nor  welcome  shade  exists  for 
you.  Other  skies  are  bright  to  other  men. 
They  have  been  bright  in  the  past  and 
so  will  they  be  again,  but  yours  are  here 
and  now.  To-day  is  your  day  and  mine, 
the  only  day  we  have,  the  day  in  which  we 
play  our  part.  What  our  part  may  signify 
in  the  great  whole  we  may  not  under- 
stand, but  we  are  here  to  play  it,  and  now 
is  the  time.  This  we  know,  it  is  a  part  of 
action,  not  of  whining.  It  is  a  part  of 
love,  not  cynicism.  It  is  for  us  to  ex- 
press love  in  terms  of  human  helpful- 
ness. This  we  know,  for  we  have  learned 
from  sad  experience  that  any  other  course 
of  life  leads  toward  decay  and  waste. 

What,  then,  are  you  doing  under  these 
blue  skies?  The  thing  you  do  should  be 
for  you  the  most  important  thing  in  the 
world.  If  you  could  do  something  better 
than  you  are  doing  now,  everything  con- 
sidered, why  are  you  not  doing  it? 

If  every  one  did  the  very  best  he  knew 
most  of  the  problems  of  human  life  would 
be  already  settled.  If  each  one  did  the  best 
he  knew  he  would  be  on  the  highway  to 
greater  knowledge  and  therefore  still  bet- 
ter action.  The  redemption  of  the  world 
is  waiting  only  for  each  man  to  "  lend  a 
hand." 

It  does  not  matter  if  the  greatest  thing 
for  you  to  do  be  not  in  itself  great.  The 
best  preparation  for  greatness  comes  in 
doing  faithfully  the  little  things  that  lie 
nearest.  The  nearest  is  the  greatest  in 
most  human  lives.  Even  washing  one's 
own  face  may  be  the  greatest  present 
duty.  The  ascetics  of  the  past  who 
scorned  cleanliness  in  the  search  for  holi- 
ness became  for  the  most  part  neither 
clean  nor  godly. 

Optimism  in  life  is  a  good  working 
hypothesis,  if  blindness  and  self-satis- 
faction be  not  its  mainspring. 

What  if  there  are  so  many  of  us  in  the 
ranks  of  humanity?  That  the  individ- 
ual be  lost  in  the  mass  as  a  pebble  cast 
into  the  Seven  Seas?  Would  you  choose 
a  world  so  small  as  to  leave  room  for  only 
you  and  your  satellites?  Would  you  ask 
for  problems  of  life  so  tame  that  even 
you  could  grasp  them?  Would  you 
choose  a  fiberless  universe  to  be  "  remold- 
ed nearer  to  the  heart's  desire,"  in  place 
of  the  wild,  tough  virile  man-making 
environment  to  which  the  attraction  of 
gravitation  holds  us  all? 

It  is  not  that  "  I  come  like  water  and 


like  wind  I  go."  I  am  here  to-day,  and 
the  moment  and  the  place  are  real,  and 
my  will  is  itself  one  of  the  fates  that 
make  and  unmake  all  things.  "  Every 
meanest  day  is  the  conflux  of  two  eterni- 
ties," and  in  this  center  of  all  time  and 
space,  for  the  moment  it  is  I  that  stand. 
Great  is  eternity,  but  it  is  made  up  of 
time.  Could  we  blot  out  one  day  in  the 
midst  of  time,  eternity  could  be  no  more. 

It  is  to  us  a  question  not  of  hope  or 
despair,  but  of  truth,  not  of  optimism 
nor  of  pessimism,  but  of  wisdom. 
"  Wisdom,"  as  I  have  elsewhere  said,  "  is 
knowing  what  to  do  next ;  virtue  is  doing 
it."  Religion,  the  heart  impulse  that 
turns  toward  the  best  and  highest  course 
of  action.  What  is  our  place?  What 
have  we  to  do  next?  Not  in  infinity, 
where  we  can  do  nothing,  but  here,  to- 
day, the  greatest  day  that  ever  was,  for  it 
alone  is  ours. 

What  matter  is  it  that  time  does  not 
end  with  us?  Neither  with  us  does  his- 
tory begin.  An  Emperor  of  China  once 
decreed  that  nothing  should  be  before 
him,  that  all  history  should  begin  with 
him.  But  he  could  go  no  further  than 
his  own  decree.  Who  are  you  that  would 
be  Emperor  of  China? 

"  The  eternal  Saki  from  that  bowl  hath  poured 
Millions  of  bubbles  like  us,  and  shall  pour." 

Why  not?  should  life  stop  with  you? 

What  have  you  done  that  you  should 
mark  the  end  of  time?  If  you  have 
played  your  part  in  the  procession  of  bub- 
bles, all  is  well,  tho  the  best  you  can  do  is 
to  leave  the  world  a  little  better  for  the 
next  that  follows. 

If  you  have  not  made  life  a  little  richer 
and  its  conditions  a  little  more  just,  by 
your  living  you  have  not  touched  the 
world.  You  are  indeed  a  bubble.  If 
some  kind  friend  somewhere  "  turn 
down  an  empty  glass,"  it  will  be  the  best 
monument  you  deserve.  But  to  have  had 
a  friend  is  to  leave  the  glass  not  wholly 
empty,  for  life  is  justified  in  love  as  well 
as  in  action. 

It  is  no  longer  in  the  darkness  that  we 
falter.  The  great  altar-stairs  of  which 
no  man  knows  the  beginning  nor  the  end 
do  not  spring  from  the  mire  nor  end  in 
the  mists.  They  "  slope  through  dark- 
ness up  to  God,"  and  no  one  could  ask  a 
stronger  expression  of  that  robust  optim- 
ism which  must  be  the  mainspring  of 
life. 
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versies  has  blinded  many  persons  from  a 
realization  of  the  true  Huxley — the  man 
of  lofty  integrity,  of  unflinching  purpose, 
of  life-long  devotion  in  his  friendships 
and  of  the  deepest  and  tenderest  affec- 
tion for  his  family.  Of  the  charm  of  his 
home  life,  ten  years  after  his  marriage, 
the  German  biologist,  Anton  Dohrn,  has 
written :  . 

"  If  I  had  to  give  anybody  a  definition  of 
this  much-debated  word  [happiness]  I  should 
say,  go  and  see  the  Huxley  family  at  Swanage, 
and  if  you  would  enjoy  the  same  I  enjoyed  you 
would  find  what  is  happiness  and  never  more 
ask  for  the  definition  of  this  sentiment." 

The  loss  of  his  first  child  was  a  blow 
from  which  he  did  not  recover  for  years. 

To  his  friends  and  familiars  Huxley 
always  appeared  an  intellectual  giant. 
Yet  it  was  as  an  amiable  giant,  despite 
the  public  view  of  him.  He  had  the  rare 
faculty,  in  personal  disputation,  of  put- 
ting his  opponent  at  his  ease,  never  ar- 
rogating to  himself  the  slightest  intellec- 
tual superiority.  The  simplest  and  great- 
est minds  alike  were  made  to  feel  this 
equality  of  consideration.  His  opinions 
and  judgments  were  sought  on  all 
hands.  Even  Spencer  made  it  a  practice 
to  submit  all  his  biological  writings  to 
Huxley's   criticism. 

Tho  his  views  on  political  and  social 
questions  were  often  at  the  widest  vari- 
ance with  those  of  his  friends,  and  tho 
often  he  felt  himself  compelled  to  oppose 
the  latter  before  the  public,  yet  in  no  case 
except  that  of  St.  George  Mivart  did  his 
action  result  in  a  strain  on  the  cords  of 
friendship.  "  Altho  we  had  many  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,"  writes  Alfred  Rus- 
sel  Wallace,  "  I  never  received  from  him 
a  harsh  or  unkind  word."  Spencer  was 
so  little  offended  by  the  drubbing  which 
Huxley  gave  the  Individualists  in  his 
"  Administrative  Nihilism  "  (1872),  that 
he  wrote  the  latter : 

"  If  you  had  intended  to  set  an  example  to 
the  Philistines  of  the  way  in  which  controver- 
sial differences  may  be  maintained  without  any 
decrease  of  sympathy,  you  could  not  have  done 
it  more  perfectly." 

and   Letters   of  Thomas    Henry    Huxley.     By      In    the    Same    tone    Tyndall    and    Hooker 
New  York:    D.  Appleton  &  Co.     Two      r  ,,  ,      ,       T-?        ,  ,   ,,  ., 


Huxley,    the   Man* 

One  is  struck  afresh,  on  reading  these 
excellent  volumes,  with  the  evidences  of 
the  early  development  of  Huxley's  pow- 
ers. His  schooling  was  meager,  and  he 
was  not,  in  youth,  a  precocious  student. 
But  from  the  age  of  17,  when  he  be- 
gan his  work  at  Charing  Cross  Hos- 
pital, his  application  to  his  studies  gave 
him  a  constantly  rising  distinction  among 
his  fellows,  which  he  maintained  to  the 
end  of  his  life-work.  At  18  he  received 
first  prizes  for  both  chemical  and  ana- 
tomical work ;  at  19  he  discovered  the 
membrane  in  the  root  of  the  human  hair, 
known  as  Huxley's  layer,  and  at  20  he 
won  a  gold  medal  for  anatomical  and 
physiological  work  at  the  London  Uni- 
versity. His  appointment  as  assistant 
surgeon  on  the  "  Rattlesnake  "  followed 
the  next  year.  This  vessel's  long  cruise 
of  four  and  a  half  years  prevented  his 
gaining  any  competitive  distinction  dur- 
ing the  time,  but  the  publication  of  a  few 
of  his  investigations  immediately  there- 
after raised  him  at  once  to  a  high  place 
among  the  physical  scientists  of  his  day. 
At  26  he  was  elected  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, and  at  27  to  its  council,  winning 
the  royal  medal  for  anatomy.  His  rank 
at  the  age  of  34  may  be  judged  by  Dar- 
win's determination  to  trust  the  validity 
of  the  conclusions  set  forth  in  The  Or- 
igin of  Species  to  the  decision  of  three 
men:  Huxley,  Lyell  (28  years  Huxley's 
senior),  and  Hooker  (9  years  his  senior). 
"  Hooker  is  a  complete  convert,"  writes 
Darwin.  "  If  I  can  convert  Huxley  I 
shall  be  content."  Finally  he  was  but 
35  when  he  was  looked  upon  by  all  his 
fellows  as  the  ranking  champion  of  the 
new  scientific  school,  and  it  was  in  this 
capacity  that  he  was  tacitly  selected  to 
answer  Bishop  Wilberforce  at  the  Oxford 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  in 
i860. 

One  gets,  no  less,  fresh  insight  into  the 
character  of  the  man  himself.  The  feel- 
ing engendered  over  some  of  his  contro- 
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frequently  wrote  to  Huxley,  and  the  trib- 
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ute  which  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  paid  to 
his  memory  is  more  eulogistic  still. 

There  is  a  wide  misunderstanding  of 
Huxley's  attitude  on  religious  and  so- 
cial questions  which  the  general  circula- 
tion of  these  volumes  will  do  much  to  dis- 
pel. His  veneration  for  the  character  of 
Christ,  joined  with  his  repugnance  to  or- 
thodox Christianity ;  his  voting  to  retain 
the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  London 
schools,  set  off  against  his  critical  treat- 
ment of  the  book  itself;  his  admiration 
for  George  Eliot  contrasted  with  his  re- 
fusal to  support  the  movement  to  com- 
pel the  interment  of  her  body  in  West- 
minster Abbey ;  his  open  profession  of 
Agnosticism  on  the  one  hand  and  his  in- 
variable refusal  to  take  part  in  the  ordi- 
nary methods  of  the  Secularists — these 
apparent  contradictions  have  been  dis- 
torted by  both  sides  in  the  controversies 
until  the  general  public  has  been  led  into 
a  complete  misconception  of  the  nice 
sense  of  honor  and  fairness  and  the  log- 
ical uniformity  of  conduct  which  charac- 
terized him. 

There  is  an  equally  widespread  mis- 
conception of  the  relation  of  his  public 
controversies  to  his  native  character  and 
to  his  scientific  career.  He  is  some- 
times pictured  as  one  who  loved  contro- 
versy for  its  own  sake,  and  again  as  one 
who  thoughtlessly  permitted  himself  to 
be  dragged  into  controversy  to  the  detri- 
ment of  his  fame  and  standing  as  a 
scientific  investigator.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  autobiography,  the  son's  biog- 
raphy or  the  letters  to  support  either 
view.  Naturally  aggressive  he  un- 
questionably was ;  but  his  aggression  was 
not  personal,  and  it  was  exercised  always 
with  one  single  object  in  view :  the  ascer- 
tainment and  propagation  of  truth. 
Moreover,  he  was  not  dragged  into  con- 
troversy. His  autobiography  several 
years  ago  made  that  point  clear :  he  early 
determined  that  his  best  contribution  to 
the  world  would  be  the  stout  defense  of 
what  he  and  his  fellow-scientists  con- 
ceived to  be  right  methods  of  thinking 
and  investigating,  and  the  diffusion  of 
those  methods  and  their  results  to  all 
minds  capable  of  receiving  them.  To  this 
end  he  deliberately,  as  he  says,  sacrificed 
his  expectations  of  fame  as  scientific  spe- 
cialist. "If  I  am  to  be  remembered  at 
all,"  he  said  a  short  while  before  his 
death,  "  I  should  like  to  be  remembered 


as  one  who  did  his  best  to  help  the  peo- 
*  e. 

However,  men  may  disagree  as  to  his 
convictions  and  as  to  the  assumed  evils 
which  he  set  himself  to  combat,  the  man 
himself  is  revealed  to  us  as  one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  the  world's  thought.  Pro- 
fessor E.  Ray  Lankester  writes  : 

"  There  has  been  no  man  or  woman  whom  I 
have  met  on  my  journey  through  life  whom  I 
have  loved  and  regarded  as  I  have  him,  and 
I  feel  that  the  world  has  shrunk  and  become 
a  poor  thing  now  that  his  splendid  spirit  and 
delightful  presence  are  gone  from  it.  Ever 
since  I  was  a  little  boy  he  has  been  my  ideal 
and  hero." 

J* 

More  Riley  Poems  * 

A  new  volume  of  poems  by  Mr.  Riley 
is  something  to  be  glad  over ;  for  it  is 
sure  to  be  alive  with  the  magnetism  of  a 
sweet  and  cheering  genius.  In  the  book 
now  before  us  there  is  not  the  prepon- 
derance of  Hoosier  dialect  pieces  which 
we  have  come  to  expect  of  Riley ;  still 
there  are  many  and  admirable  examples 
of  that  form  of  verse.  What  is  most 
characteristic  of  the  poet's  individuality, 
if  we  may  so  phrase  it,  is  abundantly 
present,  and  we  have  proof  that  he  is  not 
in  the  least  dependent  upon  mere  jargon 
for  the  effect  he  makes  upon  our  artistic 
judgment  or  upon  our  sense  of  that  fine 
quality  which  is  at  once  the  general  mark 
and  the  specific  distinction  of  true  poetry. 
On  almost  every  page  of  this  book  Riley 
maintains  his  right  to  a  place  among  the 
chosen  few.  We  may  pick  flaws  here 
and  there ;  it  is  easy  to  do ;  but  while  this 
thankless  task  is  being  done  we  are  aware 
of  the  divine  fragrance  and  the  haunt- 
ing beauty  by  which  song  is  contradis- 
tinguished from  mere  literary  art. 

But  there  is  a  plenty  of  notably  excel- 
lent literary  art  in  Riley's  serious  poems. 
We  could  prove  this  by  copious  quota- 
tion. Formal  proof,  happily,  is  not  nec- 
essary. All  the  world  knows  Riley  and 
loves  him  too  well  to  care  for  criticism 
in  connection  with  his  wholesome  and 
heartening  songs  and  sketches.  We 
fancy  that  in  the  present  collection  we 
note  a  ripening  and  mellowing  of  the 
poet's  genius.     His  face  still  has 

"  A  wholly  tearless  smile," 

•  HOME  Folks.  By  /antes  U'hitcomb  Riley.  Indian- 
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as  he  tells  us  in  the  poem ;  but  even  in 
the  half-rollicking  dialect  pieces  there 
appears  now  and  again  the  touch  of 
something  like  tender  recognition  of 

"  The    days    that    are    no    more." 

Mr.  Riley  has  a  way  of  penning  brief 
messages  in  rime  to  his  literary  friends. 
In  one  of  these  addressed  to  Joel  Chand- 
ler Harris  as  "  Uncle  Remus,"  he  says : 

"  The  Lord  who  made  the  day  and  night, 
He  made  the  Black  man  and  the  White ; 

So,  in  like  view, 

We  hold  it  true 
That  he  haint  got  no  favorite — 

Unless   it's  you." 

This  spirit  of  comradeship  and  genu- 
ine man-love  is  one  of  our  poet's  strong 
elements  of  distinction.  It  gives  a 
flavor  to  his  poetry  quite  unlike  that 
found  in  verse  for  art's  sake.  There  is 
a  magnetism  of  rich  human  sympathy  in 
a  piece  like  "  A  Song  of  the  Road."  Love 
of  woman  for  man  was  never  more  ade- 
quately expressed. 

We  have  not  space  to  quote  what 
would  give  our  readers  an  impression  of 
the  many-sided  beauty  and  fascination  of 
these  poems.  They  are  not  all  Riley's 
best ;  but  there  are  many  of  his  very  best 
in  the  book,  which  is  one  of  the  important 
American  books  of  the  year,  a  book  that 
everybody  will  read  and  be  the  better  for 
reading. 


The  Westminster  Theology.* 

This  imposing  volume  is  modestly  de- 
scribed in  the  subtitle  as  "  a  commen- 
tary, historical,  doctrinal,  practical,  on 
the  Confession  of  Faith  and  catechisms 
and  the  related  formularies  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Churches."  This  account 
does  scant  justice  to  the  author's 
original  work,  which  is  comparative 
and  critical,  as  well  as  expository.  It 
goes  beyond  the  literal  text  of  the  Con- 
fessions to  discuss  the  doctrines,  to  bring 
together  a  large  amount  of  comparative 
illustrations,  and,  in  many  cases,  to  sug- 
gest emendations.  The  confessional  lit- 
erature of  all  the  Protestant  Churches, 
and  even  of  the  Roman  and  Greek 
Churches  has  been  laid  under  contribu- 
tion.    The  literature  of  Presbyterian  re- 

*  Theology  of  thf.  Westminster  Symbol.  By  Edward 
D.  Morris.  D.D..  LL.D  ,  Emeritus  Professor  of  System- 
atic Theology.  Lane  Theological  Seminary.  The  Champ- 
Jin  Press,  Columbus,  Ohio.     8vo,  pp.  857.     $3.50. 


vision  in  this  country,  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land has  been  explored,  and  what  is  im- 
portant in  these  deliverances  has  been 
either  incorporated  or  indicated  in  the 
volume. 

Dr.  Morris  is,  however,  no  blind  lau- 
dator temporis  acti.  He  acts  faithfully 
his  part  as  an  expositor  of  the  Confes- 
sions, but  does  not  regard  them  as  stand- 
ards at  which  all  further  thought  or 
progress  is  to  end.  For  him  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  Presbyterian  theology  of  the 
seventeenth  century  includes  the  exposi- 
tion of  its  "  normal  growth  through  the 
succeeding  ages  and  ...  its  re- 
markable effect  and  fruitage  ...  in 
the  beliefs  and  teachings  of  living  Pres- 
byterianism." 

This  is  not  only  a  large  and  rich  way 
of  expounding  and  vindicating  the  Pres- 
byterian theology.  Its  bettter  result  is 
that  it  brings  those  creeds  into  connec- 
tion and  comparison  with  the  creeds  of 
the  Church  in  all  ages  and  countries,  and 
shows  them  in  their  true  relation  to  the 
substance  of  the  common  faith. 

Dr.  Morrisfs  temper  is  essentially  con- 
servative. The  new  criticism  is  not  to 
his  liking,  and  there  is  a  form  of  evolu- 
tion which  he  repudiates  as  materialistic 
and  godless.  He  does  not  hesitate,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  Presbyterian  theology 
in  its  normal  forms  has  passed  through 
an  "  interesting  evolution  "  in  its  later 
ages,  and  the  really  fine  achievement  of 
his  work  is  that  it  exhibits  this  theology 
in  its  living  movement  and  as  the  vital 
expression  of  the  living  Church. 

The  work  is  ideal  in  its  freedom  from 
dogmatism  and  offensive  tactics.  Strong 
as  his  own  convictions  are,  Dr.  Morris 
never  forgets  that  those  who  take  up  the 
pen  as  a  sword  perish  by  the  pen  as  a 
sword.  All  these  questionings  and  dif- 
ferences he  tells  us  are  to  be  dealt  with, 
not  in  dogmatic  bitterness  or  by  ecclesi- 
astical pains  and  penalties,  but  with  more 
thorough  scholarship,  yet  with  fidelity  to 
truth  and  confidence  that  the  Word  of 
God  will  justify  itself  before  the  con- 
science of  mankind. 

All  this  gives  this  view  of  the  Presby- 
terian theology  a  peaceful  prevalence 
which  we  do  not  commonly  find  in  works 
of  this  character.  It  also  makes  an  at- 
tractive setting  for  his  profound  and 
striking  thought,  that  the  unity  of 
Christendom  is  not  to  come  on  the  line 
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of  sentiment  or  union  as  to  the  practical 
life,  but  in  a  deeper  agreement  as  to  the 
substantial  verities  of  faith  expressed  in 
the  Creeds  and  Confessions.  This  is  a 
grand  thought.  It  reverses  the  common 
view  of  theological  speculations  as  di- 
visive and  suggests  that  they  are  so  only 
when  they  have  been  pursued  in  a  con- 
troversial and  divisive  spirit,  instead  of 
being  peaceful  and  peace-loving  attempts 
to  get  together  as  soon  as  possible  on  the 
foundations  that  must  unite  us  at  last. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  the  Confes- 
sional work  of  the  Westminster  Assem- 
bly expounded  by  a  theologian  who  ap- 
preciates its  nobleness  as  Dr.  Morris  does 
and  who  sees  at  the  same  time  progress 
has  been  made,  and  that  the  Church  is 
now  able  to  revise  and  improve  it  still 
further. 

The  work  is  very  much  condensed, 
probably  too  much  for  the  satisfactory 
treatment  of  the  great  themes  which 
stand  in  the  background  of  the  book. 
But  the  incarnation,  divine  immanence 
and  much  of  the  best  modern  thinking  on 
the  atonement  did  not  loom  up  in  mod- 
ern proportions  or  modern  relations  be- 
fore the  Westminster  Assembly.  Dr. 
Morris's  discussion  of  them  is  of  neces- 
sity meager.  Nevertheless,  he  has  done 
a  large  and  noble  piece  of  work.  He  has 
vindicated  a  great  system  of  theology  in 
its  grand  and  noble  lines.  He  has  vin- 
dicated the  substantial  vitality  of  the 
Confession  on  which  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  rest,  and  done  it  as  the  result 
of  a  broad  systematic  comparison  which 
is  itself  a  splendid  achievement. 


With  Both  Armies  in  South 
Africa.  By  Richard  Harding  Davis. 
(New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
$1.50.)  The  reader  who  would  like  his 
history  of  the  war  in  South  Africa  in  the 
form  of  a  special  and  vehement  plea  for 
the  Boers  and  the  cause  represented  by 
Paul  Kruger  will  find  it  piping  hot  ready 
for  use  in  this  book  by  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis.  We  think  that  the 
writer's  prejudices  work  great  injury  to 
the  cause  he  seeks  to  uphold.  Mr.  Davis 
is  a  graphic  writer  of  force  and  charm, 
but  he  wears  upon  his  sleeve  the  polem- 
ical badge  and  upon  his  shoulder  the 
chip  of  controversy.  Notwithstanding 
his  attitude,  however.  Mr.  Davis  is  im- 


mensely entertaining,  and  can  upon  oc- 
casion say  good  words  even  for  the  Eng- 
lish, whom  he  regards  as  brutal  conquer- 
ors of  a  free  and  noble  people.  While 
Mr.  Davis's  book  has  this  radical  defect 
of  being  written  from  a  mistaken  point  of 
view  it  has  much  in  it  that  will  be  valu- 
able to  know  and  entertaining  to  read. 

The  Royal  Navy.  A  History  from 
the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present. 
By  Wm.  Laird  Cloives,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  London,  Etc.,  Assisted  by  Sir 
Clements  Markham,  K.C.B.,  P.R.G.S., 
Captain  A.  T.  Mohan,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  H. 
W.  Wilson,  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Governor  of  New  York,  Etc.  Six  Vol- 
umes. (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 
Volume  V.)  The  present  volume  of  this 
large  and  instructive  work  contains  the 
record  of  the  whole  of  the  great  naval 
struggle  with  the  empire  of  the  first  Na- 
poleon from  1803  to  181 5.  The  next  and 
concluding  volume  will  contain  Governor 
Roosevelt's  history  of  the  naval  opera- 
tions of  the  war  of  1812  between  Great 
Britain  and  America.  No  mere  notice 
can  do  justice  to  a  work  like  this,  offering 
as  it  does  the  best  efforts  of  leading  spe- 
cialists. When  completed  it  will  be  a 
distinguished  contribution  toward  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  world's  greatest  navy 
in  all  of  its  splendid  struggles  and 
achievements.  It  is  a  book  for  all  li- 
braries. 

The  Fields  of  Dawn,  and  Later 
Sonnets.  By  Lloyd  Mifflin.  (Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.00.)  The 
poetry  of  Lloyd  Mifflin  rings  fine  and 
clear.  No  lover  of  song  that  bears  the 
best  stamp  of  genius  will  overlook  the  lit- 
tle volumes  sent  forth  now  and  again 
from  the  quiet  country-place  near  Phila- 
delphia. They  are  brimming  with  a  cer- 
tain quality  quite  the  best  that  a  pastoral 
spirit  can  command.  In  the  present  book 
Mr.  Mifflin  remains  true  to  his  strongest 
and  sweetest  traits  as  a  singer.  His 
sonnets  are  not  mere  fourteen-line  pieces 
of  rime.  He  sees,  he  feels,  he  sings  in 
every  verse.  Nature  holds  him  captive, 
but  he  takes  from  her  a  thousand  charm- 
ing elements  of  beauty,  sentiment,  con- 
ceit, atmosphere,  color;  and  if  at  times 
his  song  seems  dreamily  monotonous  we 
remember  that  the  bee  and  the  bird  know 
the  perfection  of  monotony  and  the  fas- 
cination of  it-     We  have  read  every  verse 
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in  this  book  with  a  sense  of  being  fed 
upon  very  rare  Parnassian  bloom-pollen, 
the  sweets  of  that  fair  field  where  un- 
spoiled beauty  still  lingers  for  the  delec- 
tation of  a  few  choice  spirits. 

Dr.  North  and  His  Friends.  By  S. 
Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.,  LL.D.  (New 
York:  The  Century  Company.  $1.50.) 
We  have  here  a  large  bundle  of  wit,  hu- 
mor, life  and  wisdom  bound  up  with  a 
strong  yet  very  slender  cord  of  romance. 
Dr.  Mitchell's  genius  has  ripened  and 
mellowed  until  his  style  bears  with  it  a 
bouquet,  so  to  speak,  and  a  flavor  of  rich 
and  long  experience,  sound  scholarship 
and  pure  views  of  life.  This  is  not  a 
book  like  the  popular  "  Hugh  Wynne," 
but  its  appeal  is  deeper  and  its  hold  firm- 
er. It  must  be  read,  as  it  has  been  writ- 
ten, with  leisurely  attention  to  what 
passes  along  in  the  deep  currents  of 
thought  and  experience.  The  people  to 
whom  we  are  introduced  are  worth 
knowing,  worth  listening  to  when  they 
talk.  To  read  the  book  is  like  sharing 
the  company  of  rare  personages  who 
have  the  power  to  lift  us  out  of  the  rut  of 
commonplace.  We  think  that  Dr.  Mitch- 
ell is  at  his  best  in  Dr.  North  and  His 
Friends. 

English  Literature.  By  Stopford 
A.  Brooke,  M.A.  With  Chapters  on  Eng- 
lish Literature  (1832-1892)  and  on 
American  Literature,  by  George  Car- 
penter. (New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  $1.00).  This  is  a  revision  and 
extension  of  one  of  the  best  books  that 
we  have  seen  on  English  literature.  It 
was  first  issued  in  1876  under  the  title  of 
"  A  Primer  of  English  Literature."  It 
won  the  high  praise  of  Matthew  Arnold 
and  immediately  took  a  high  place.  In 
1896  it  was  revised  and  partly  rewritten 
by  the  author  under  the  title  of  English 
Literature.  It  is  now  enlarged  so  as 
to  bring  the  history  of  English  literature 
down  to  the  deaths  of  Tennyson  and 
Browning.  Mr.  George  R.  Carpenter, 
of  Columbia  University,  has  added  two 
chapters  on  American  literature  which 
round  up  a  most  complete  and  instructive 
little  volume,  which  is  furnished  with  an 
excellent  working  index. 

The  World's  Orators.  Comprising 
the  Great  Orations  of  the  World's  His- 
tory; zvith  Introductory  Essays,  Bio- 
graphical Sketches  and  Critical  Notes, 


by  Guy  Carleton  Lee,  Editor-in-Chief. 
With  Illustrations.  (New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  Volume  VI.  $3.50.) 
We  have  already  reviewed  fully  this 
large,  comprehensive  and  valuable  work. 
This  is  the  superb  "  University  Edition  " 
in  ten  volumes,  limited  to  one  thousand 
sets,  each  set  numbered.  The  present 
volume  contains  the  first  part  of  Orators 
of  England,  with  a  frontispiece  portrait 
of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  followed 
by  twelve  other  portraits  of  distinguished 
English  orators.  The  orations  are  hap- 
pily selected ;  the  print,  paper  and  bind- 
ing are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Indeed, 
as  we  have  said,  it  is  a  superb  edition  of 
a  book  which  should  be  in  every  library. 

The  Meaning  of  History,  and 
Other  Historical  Pieces.  By  Fred- 
eric Harrison.  (New  York:  the  Mac- 
millan Company.  $1.75.)  Mr.  Fred- 
eric Harrison  never  fails  to  say  some- 
thing that  is  worth  considering,  and  he 
always  says  it  in  an  interesting  style  of 
expression.  We  have  here  a  new  edi- 
tion of  his  historical  essays.  He  is  a 
critic  not  hard  to  differ  with  and  pleasant 
to  agree  with.  Writing  under  the  in- 
spiration of  ample  knowledge  and  with 
a  vigor  truly  virile,  he  makes  every  page 
eminently  engaging.  The  essays  are  sev- 
enteen in  number,  covering  widely  sep- 
arated subjects.  Good  literature  com- 
bined with  great  riches  of  historical  ma- 
terials, keen  criticism,  not  always  accept- 
able, but  full  of  interest,  and  a  certain 
force  peculiar  to  Mr.  Harrison's  tem- 
perament make  the  book  notable  in  any 
company. 

Squirrels  and  Other  Fur-Bearers. 
By  John  Burroughs.  (Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  $1.00.)  With  a 
good  frontispiece  in  colors  giving  the 
portrait  of  a  red  fox,  this  little  book  by 
John  Burroughs  gives  us  fifteen  sketches 
of  our  common  fur-bearing  animals. 
Like  all  of  Mr.  Burroughs's  out  of  doors 
books,  it  bears  with  it  the  strong  force  of 
truthfulness  and  sincerity.  We  feel  as 
we  read  that  here  is  what  a  man  has  ac- 
tually seen,  and  that  it  was  all  well  worth 
seeing  and  writing  about.  We  enjoy  the 
pages  as  much  as  if  we  had  walked  and 
observed  with  the  author.  The  illustra- 
tions, fifteen  in  number,  are  full-page 
pictures  in  colors  of  the  various  animals 
described.     Some  of  them  are  excellent, 
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notably  the  chipmunk,  the  red  fox  and 
the  muskrat.  The  opossum  picture  is 
very  poor.  It  is  a  good  book  for  young 
people. 

The  Half-Hearted.  By  John  Bu- 
chan.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  $1.50.)  The  manner  of  Mr.  Bu- 
chan's  story  is  far  better  than  the  matter. 
In  reading  we  are  constantly  interested, 
but  never  quite  pleased.  Futility  ob- 
trudes itself.  We  feel  that  we  are  wast- 
ing time  unprofitably,  even  for  a  novel 
reader.  And  yet  there  is  excellent  art 
displayed  in  The  Half-Hearted.  It  is 
the  story  of  a  young  man  who  lacks 
promptness,  who  is  inefficient  and  unsuc- 
cessful, but  gathers  himself  up  at  last 
and  dies  heroically.  The  love  story  is 
not  satisfactory  and  ends  obscurely,  but 
the  author  has  genius  with  which  he  suf- 
fuses his  pages.  Strong  characteriza- 
tion, attractive  description  and  keen  an- 
alysis mark  the  story  from  beginning  to 
end.     Mr.  Buchan  can  do  better. 

Chloris  of  the  Island.  By  H.  B. 
Marriott  Watson.  (New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.  $1.50.)  For  style  com- 
mend us  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson. 
Not  that  we  might  be  glad  to  have  all 
books  done  in  his  manner ;  but  there  is  a 
peculiar  lure  and  charm  in  his  way  of  tell- 
ing a  tale  which  captivates  us.  This 
story  belongs  to  the  time  when  Napoleon 
was  planning  to  invade  England.  Its 
scene  is  an  island  off  the  English  coast. 
From  the  outset  we  have  adventures  ga- 
lore, and  of  an  unusual  sort,  presented 
with  freshness  and  engaging  cleverness. 
A  charming  heroine,  a  manly  hero,  ro- 
mantic situations  and  in  the  end  happi- 
ness to  the  full,  make  the  novel  one  of 
the  best  that  we  have  read  lately ;  a  good, 
strong,  picturesque,  well-told  story. 

Cunning  Murrell.  By  Arthur  Mor- 
rison. (New  York:  Doubledav,  Page  & 
Co.  $1.50.)  The  author  of  '"'Tales  of 
Mean  Streets  "  here  tells  a  story  of  the 
English  downs  about  witchcraft,  fortune- 
telling  and  smuggling.  Most  of  the  dra- 
matis persona:  are  of  the  low  classes,  and 
Mr.  Morrison  gives  some  powerful  pic- 
tures of  the  life  he  chooses  to  study.  We 
confess  that  we  are  not  fascinated  with 
his  subject,  and  we  do  not  sympathize 
with  his  views  of  life  and  art :  but  we  can 
and  do  appreciate  the  wonderful  force 
and  vitality  of  his  style,  the  energy  of  his 


dramatic  action   and   the   reality   of  his 
pictures. 

Fortune's  Boats.  By  Barbara  Yech- 
ton.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
Si. 50.)  Miss  Yechton  tells  a  good  story 
for  girls.  It  is  a  story  with  a  strong, 
wholesome  purpose ;  but  there  is  no 
preaching.  The  girls  depicted  are  ear- 
nest, healthy,  sincere,  with  a  desire  to  do 
good  and  make  the  unhappy  happy.  They 
work  up  a  plan  for  a  playground  for  chil- 
dren in  the  midst  of  New  York's  hurly- 
burly  and  do  many  things  to  bring  sun- 
shine into  unfortunate  lives.  A  happy 
love-story,  yes,  two  or  three  of  them,  and 
many  bright  incidents  make  the  book  a 
delightful  and  satisfying  bit  of  light 
reading. 

The  Romany  Rye.  A  Sequel  to  La- 
vengro.  By  George  Borrow.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $2.00.) 
This  is  a  new  edition  of  Borrow's  famous 
gipsy  story,  containing  the  unaltered 
text  of  the  original  issue,  with  notes,  etc., 
by  the  author  of  the  "  Life  of  George 
Borrow."  Comment  on  The  Romany 
Rye  is  not  necessary,  and  here  is  an  op- 
portunity to  read  it  as  Borrow  wrote  it, 
with  all  its  wonderful  and  mysterious 
fascinations  and  repellent  features  in- 
tact. It  is  a  curious  book,  a  book  of  odd 
and  sometimes  grotesque  art,  a  book  of 
redundancies ;  yet  still  a  book  of  power, 
with  perhaps  as  much  truth  as  fiction  in 
its  minutely  circumstantial  narrative. 

African  Nights  Entertainment. 
By  A.  J.  Dazvson.  (New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Company.  $1.50.)  These  Afri- 
can stories  are  fresh,  breezy,  enjoyable 
for  one  in  the  mood  to  accept  them.  Un- 
questionably they  are  sketched  with  great 
show  of  talent,  both  in  composition  and 
style,  and  most  readers  will  enjoy  them 
from  beginning  to  ending.  Many  of  the 
tales  strike  quite  a  new  chord  in  the  way 
of  character  and  incident  and  the  atmos- 
phere is  decidedly  African.  The  author 
evidently  believes  in  variety ;  he  at  least 
escapes  the  charge  of  telling  one  story 
over  and  over,  and  his  style  is  as  versatile 
as  his  sketches  are  various. 

Rkcollections  of  a  Naval  Life.  By 
John  Mcintosh  AY//,  Executive  Officer 
of  "Sumter"  and  "Alabama."  (Wash- 
ington: The  Neale  Company.  $2.00.) 
In  the  sub-title  of  this  valuable  book  of 
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llaval  reminiscences  \ve  are  informed  that 
its  contents  include  the  cruises  of  the 
Confederate  States  steamers  "  Sumter  " 
and  "Alabama."  Captain  Kell  is  one  of 
the  conspicuously  brave  and  competent 
seamen  who  served  the  South  during'  the 
great  war,  and  his  recollections  make  an 
important  contribution  to  the  materials 
of  history.  It  is  from  books  like  this 
that  the  future  leisurely  historian  will 
draw  supplies  for  a  just  and  well  balanced 
picture  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest  rev- 
olutions. We  regret  that  this  work  has 
neither  table  of  contents  nor  index. 

From  the  Macmillan  Company  we 
have  received  the  latest  revision  of 
Butcher  and  Long's  prose  rendering  of 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  of  Homer. 
Two  handsome  and  handy  volumes,  the 
Iliad  503  pages,  and  the  Odyssey  425 
pages,  give  room  for  necessary  notes,  in- 
troductions and  prefaces  as  they  have  ap- 
peared in  the  earlier  editions.  The  trans- 
lations are  literal  and  yet  so  cleverly 
turned  as  to  give  a  large  part  of  Homer's 
charm.  We  have,  ever  since  its  first  ap- 
pearance more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
considered  it  in  some  respects  the  very 
best  of  all  the  English  translations  of 
Homer. 

Love  in  a  Cloud.  By  Arlo  Bates. 
(Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
$1.50.)  The  subtitle,  A  Comedy  in  Fil- 
igree, describes  Mr.  Bates's  light  and 
bright  story  with  great  accuracy.  It  is 
a  novel  eminently  fit  for  the  use  of  an 
idle  reader  of  an  empty  summer  day.  Its 
perusal  will  make  no  demand  upon  the 
serious  depths  of  thought ;  one  can  smile 
over  it  and  sink  comfortably  to  sleep, 
only  to  wake  refreshed  and  continue  the 
pleasant  reading  until  love  comes  out  of 
its  cloud  and  the  book  ends  when  a  pair 
of  somewhat  antiquated  lovers  kiss  aud- 
ibly and  go  off  to  get  married. 

Answers  of  the  Ages.  I.K.L.,  L.C.W. 
(Chicago:  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.  75 
cents.)  The  compilers  have  put  to- 
gether under  various  heads,  such  as 
"  What  is  God,"  "  What  is  Man,"  "  What 
is  Meant  by  the  Trinity,"  "  What  is  the 
Soul,"  etc.,  quotations  from  literature  an- 
cient and  modern,  heathen  and  Chris- 
tian, giving  definitions,  philosophical 
and  religious  sayings  and  curt  statements 
of     belief.     There     are     also     Hvmns, 


Prayers  and  Visions.  It  is  a  little  book 
full  of  human  nature  in  the  attitude  of 
self  examination,  with  God,  the  soul  and 
the  mystery  of  life  hovering  around. 

Historic  Americans.  By  Elbridge 
S.  Brooks.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  &  Co.  $1.50.)  Twenty-six 
celebrated  Americans  are  here  sketched 
with  a  view  illustrating  great  characters 
by  means  of  certain  events  which  led 
"  each  man  along  the  way  of  patriotism." 
Mr.  Brooks  has  chosen  well,  and  his  book 
should  be  in  the  library  of  every  family 
where  there  are  reading  boys.  It  is  a 
book  which  will  give  young  readers  a  fine 
smack  of  what  American  history  and 
biography  have  in  store  for  them,  and 
lead  them  on  to  wider  reading  and  a 
clearer  view  of  American  aspirations  and 
true  patriotism. 

The  Kinship  of  Souls.  A  Narra- 
tive. By  Reuen  Thomas.  (Boston:  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Co.  $1.50).  A  leisurely 
air,  somewhat  of  a  scholarly  smack  and 
not  a  little  good  descriptive  work  fill  this 
rambling  story  of  a  ramble  with  a  mild, 
continuous  interest.  The  author's  taste 
is  good ;  he  likes  literature  of  the  best 
sort,  and  makes  it  serve  his  turn.  A 
gentle  love-story  meanders  among  the 
descriptions  of  scenery  and  places  and 
ripples  lazily  over  books,  pictures  and 
bric-a-brac.  England  and  Germany  are 
seen  by  three  appreciative  pairs  of  some- 
what theological  eyes,  and  in  the  end 
marriage  bells  jingle  properly. 

The  Biblical  Museum.  A  Collection 
of  Notes,  Explanatory,  Homiletic  and  Il- 
lustrative, Forming  a  Complete  Com- 
mentary of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By 
James  C.  Gray.  Revised,  zvith  Additions 
from  the  Later  Biblical  Literature,  by  the 
Rev.  George  M.  Adams,  D.D.  Vol.  I, 
Genesis  to  Second  Kings.  8vo,  pp.  1,006. 
(New  York:  E.  R.  Herrick  Company. 
$2.00)  This  very  compact  commentary 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  teachers  and 
ministers  and  is  quite  as  much  homiletic 
as  exegetic  and  will  be  of  value  to  those 
who  are  not  critical  students. 

We  have  five  more  volumes  of  the 
simply  charming  series  of  "  Temple 
Classics,"  published  by  J.  M.  Dent,  Lon- 
don, at  fifty  cents,  in  excellent  type  on 
very  thin  paper,  so  that  three  hundred 
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pages  are  no  bulkier  than  a  usual  one 
hundred.  The  five  are  two  volumes  of 
Caxton's  Golden  Legend,  Vol.  I,  of  Ma- 
caulay's  Essays,  Hazlett's  Lectures  on 
the  English  Comic  W r iters,  and  a  selec- 
tion of  Milton's  prose  writings,  includ- 
ing the  "  Grapagitica,"  "  Education," 
and  Autobiographical  Extracts  from  his 
other  writings,  with  excellent  brief  notes. 

A  Sentimental  Journey  Through 
France  and  Italy.  By  Laurence 
Sterne.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.  $1.50.)  A  comely  edition  of  a 
classic.  Paper,  print,  illustrations  and 
binding  are  notably  good.  Easy  read- 
ing is  here  as  much  to  the  publisher's 
credit  as  to  the  author's.  Every  page  is 
pleasant  to  the  reader.  A  decorative 
frontispiece  in  colors  and  conventional 
chapter  headings  and  initials  accompany 
a  letter  press  of  excellent  clearness  and 
beauty. 

The  Theater  and  Its  People.  By 
Franklin  Fyles,  Dramatic  Critic  of  the 
New  York  Sun.  (New  York:  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.  $1.25.)  Here  is  a 
book  of  special  interest  to  dramatic  writ- 
ers, authors  and  indeed  all  persons  who 
would  like  to  know  the  inner  secrets  of 
theatrical  life,  business  and  experience. 
Mr.  Fyles  writes  from  ample  knowledge 
in  a  plain,  straightforward,  entertaining 
style,  giving  all  the  main  features  of  his 
subject  full  attention  in  due  order.  The 
book  is  handsomely  illustrated. 

New  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the 
Spanish  and  English  Languages.  By 
G.  F.  Banvick.  (London :  Eyre  &  Spot- 
tiswoode.)  This  little  book  is  about  as 
complete  a  thing  of  its  kind  as  we  have 
seen.  It  is  both  English-Spanish  and 
Spanish-English,  besides  a  list  of  irreg- 
ular verbs  in  each  language,  commercial 
phrases,  abbreviations,  proverbs,  weights 
and  measures,  etc.  Of  course  it  is  not 
complete,  but  it  fills  just  exactly  the  need 
it  was  intended  to — an  everyday  compan- 
ion. 

The  Sky  Pilot.  A  Tale  of  the 
Foot-Hills.  By  Ralph  Connor.  (New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
$1.25.)  A  well  written  story  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  foot-hills,  in  which  a 
strong  moral  force  makes  itself  felt. 
There  is  humor  of  a  fresh  sort,  there  is 
pathos,  there  is  excellent  dramatic  en- 


ergy, and  the  characterization  is  admi- 
rable. We  do  not  know  the  author ;  but 
the  story  is  one  to  set  him  well  forward 
in  critical  estimation. 

The  Transfigured  Life.  By  Rev.  J. 
H.  Myers,  Ph.D.,  with  introduction  by 
Albert  Leonard,  Ph.D.,  President  of  the 
Normal  School  System  of  Michigan. 
(New  York:  Eaton  &  Mains.)  This 
little  book  contains  a  series  of  chap- 
ters and  lectures  upon  subjects  connected 
with  Christian  life  and  work.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  show  the  transfiguring  and  en- 
nobling effect  of  a  pure  devotion  to 
Christ  and  to  the  promptings  of  his  spirit. 
It  is  a  sweet  and  comforting  piece  of 
work. 

The  Nuttall  Encyclopedia.  Ed- 
ited by  the  Rev.  James  Wood.  (New 
York:  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.)  This  is 
the  twentieth  thousand  of  a  very  useful 
encyclopedia  of  general  knowledge,  con- 
sisting of  over  sixteen  thousand  short, 
clear  articles  on  subjects  about  which 
everybody  wishes  to  know  something.  It 
is  a  single  handy  volume ;  its  contents  are 
well  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 
While  the  book  cannot  fill  the  place  of  the 
larger  encyclopedias,  it  will  be  found  ex- 
ceedingly handy  and  useful  in  many 
ways. 

The  Prince's  Story-Book.  Edited 
With  an  Introduction  by  George  Law- 
rence Gourme.  (New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.  $2.00.)  A  selec- 
tion of  stories  from  English  history 
gathered  out  of  the  best  literary  sources 
and  giving  a  sort  of  running  sketch  of 
the  romantic  side  of  English  life  and  ex- 
perience from  the  earliest  times  down.  It 
is  a  book  beautiful  to  the  eye  and  inter- 
esting on  every  page.  The  many  illus- 
trations assist  the  text  in  bringing  out 
numerous  phases  and  conditions  through 
which  the  reader  is  whisked  as  if  on  an 
express  train. 

In  Case  of  Need,  These  May  Come 
Handy.  A  Book  of  Pictorial  and 
Versified  Admonition.  By  Ralph  Ber- 
gen gren.  (Boston:  Small,  Maynard  & 
Co.  $1.25.)  The  humor  of  these 
rimes  and  pictures  is  not  exactly  refined ; 
but  it  serves  a  purpose.  Grotesque 
drawing  and  broadly  didactic  droll- 
ery of  statement  are  right  cleverly  joined 
to  suggest  the  good  advice  sought  to  be 
enforced. 
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The  Other  Man's  Country.  An 
Appeal  to  Conscience.  By  Herbert 
Welsh.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  $1.00.)  Mr.  Welsh  essays 
a  sort  of  summing;  up  of  the  evidence  in 
the  matter  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Philippines.  We  cannot  look  upon  the 
result  as  conclusive.  The  judicial  tem- 
per of  the  book  may  be  judged  by  the 
character  of  the  motto  employed  (a  quo- 
tation from  Macbeth)  :  "  Let  us  meet  and 
question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work, 
to  know  it  further."  The  "  soft  im- 
peachment "  of  liar  is  several  times  put 
upon  President  McKinley ;  and  as  for 
Professors  Schurman  and  Worcester, 
Admiral  Dewey  and  General  Otis,  they 
may  well  wish,  when  they  hear  of  Mr. 
Welsh's  book,  that  they  had  kept  entire- 
ly out  of  the  Philippine  muddle.  Out  of 
the  reams  of  conflicting  testimony  from 
the  front  the  author  has  been  painstak- 
ingly careful  to  quote  only  such  state- 
ments as  tend  to  support  his  own  view, 
and  he  has  therefore  been  enabled  to 
make  out  a  very  satisfactory  case — to 
himself.  The  continued  appearance  of 
such  partisan  works,  both  for  and  against 
the  administration,  creates  a  longing  in 
the  average  breast  for  the  publication  in 
collected  form,  as  suggested  by  Professor 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  of  all  the  reliable 
testimony  given  on  this  great  question. 

The  House  of  Egremont.  By  Mol- 
lie  Elliot  Seazvcll.  ( New  York  :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  $1.50.)  We  have  read 
Miss  Seawell's  new  historical  romance 
with  increasing  respect  for  her  art  and 
deepening  interest  in  the  lively  play  of 
her  dramatic  powers.  The  House  of 
Egremont  is  a  historical  romance  of  the 
seventeenth  century  with  the  experiences 
of  the  Stuarts  in  exile  for  its  ground- 
work. It  is  a  long,  well  written  and 
rapidly  moving  tale  in  which  the  charac- 
ters show  themselves  by  action.  The 
historic  atmosphere  is  most  effectively  re- 
produced, while  in  all  of  the  main  scenes 
and  incidents  the  life  of  that  most  fas- 
cinating period  of  English  history  are 
projected  with  admirable  realism.  There 
is  a  plenty  of  stirring  adventure  without 
too  much  bloodshed,  a  captivating  love 
story  runs  through  it  all,  and  we  cannot 
recall  a  dull  or  lagging  page  in  the  whole 
book.  There  will  be  no  diminution  of 
popular  interest  in  historical  romances  so 
long  as  stories  like  this  leaven  the  mass 


of  them  pouring  from  the  presses.  A 
truly  good  tale  of  by-gone  days  is  a  work 
of  genius,  therefore  one  is  seldom  writ- 
ten ;  but  when  we  find  such  a  tale  as  The 
House  of  Egremont  there  is  an  evening 
of  delightful  reading  before  us. 

Literal)     Notes. 

The  Newfoundland  Magazine,  edited  by 
Theodore  Roberts,  has  ceased  publication. 

.  ..  .Prof.  Saintsbury  is  now  at  work  on  his 
three-volume  "  History  of  Criticism  and  Lit- 
erary Taste  in  Europe." 

.  . .  .Margherita  Arlina  Hamm  will  shortly 
issue  a  volume  of  verses  entitled  "  Songs  of 
Christmastide."  from  the  Boston  Ideas  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

....The  study  of  Byzantine  literature  and 
language  is  one  of  the  new  sciences  that  has 
come  into  prominence  only  within  the  last  few 
years,  especially  through  the  exertions  of  Pro- 
fessor Krumbacher,  of  Munich.  The  French 
scholars  in  this  department  have  now  begun  to 
publish  a  new  journal,  called  "  Monuments  de 
l'Art  Byzantin." 

....  What  will  no  doubt  prove  to  be  practi- 
cally the  classical  chart  of  the  East  lordan  dis- 
tricts is  being  published  by  the  German  Pales- 
tine Society  as  a  result  of  the  researches  of 
their  representative,  Dr.  G.  Schumacher,  a  civil 
engineer  and  German  consul  at  Harfa.  In  the 
recent  issue  of  the  Zeitschrift  of  this  society 
(vol.  22,  No.  4),  the  first  sheet  of  this  map  is 
published,  on  the  scale  of  1  x  152,000,  and  de- 
picts Djolan  and  Western  Hanran,  covering 
bo.th  the  historical  and  the  present  period.  In 
wealth  of  details  the  new  chart  is  a  positive 
achievement  of  research,  and  presents  the  re- 
sults of  investigation  begun  in  1885  and  con- 
tinued steadily  ever  since. 

....The  great  Catalog  of  the  British  Muse- 
um is  approaching  completion,  in  so  far  as  this 
can  be  said  of  a  library  the  annual  increase  of 
which  is  about  100,000  volumes  and  25,000 
periodicals,  magazines  and  papers.  The  print- 
ed catalog  of  the  present  contents  of  the  li- 
brary is  to  be  compiled  by  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent year.  It  was  begun  in  1880.  It  consists  of 
more  than  800  volumes,  which  is  certainly  an 
improvement  on  the  more  than  2,000  volumes 
of  written  catalogs.  The  preparation  of  the 
catalog,  the  work  of  two  decades,  costing  40,000 
pounds,  has  been  done  by  the  officials  and  em- 
ployees of  the  library,  altho  there  has  been  a 
committee  of  specialists  for  every  department. 
The  whole  catalog  is  divided  into  386  depart- 
ments, and,  together  with  100  supplementary 
volumes,  costs  94  pounds.  The  catalogs  of  the 
separate  departments  can  also  be  bought.  Even 
some  of  these  are  immense  productions,  that  on 
the  French  Revolution,  e.g.,  containing  40,000 
numbers  of  polemical  literature  alone  on  this 
subject.  The  Museum  had  presented  30,000 
duplicates  to  the  National  Library  in  Paris. 
This  catalog  is  regarded  as  the  best  work  of 
its  kind  in  existence,  and  much  better  than  any- 
thing that  the  French  or  Germans  have  been 
able  to  produce. 
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Municipal     Reform    and 
Betterment. 


Social 


At  the  very  beginning  of  the  campaign 
for  the  dislodgment  of  Boss  Croker  and 
the  overthrow  of  Tammany  rule  in  New 
York,  an  important  question  of  policy  has 
been  raised  by  some  remarks  of  Mr.  R. 
Fulton  Cutting,  the  president  of  the  Citi- 
zens' Union.  It  is  a  question  that  must 
be  considered  in  any  American  city  where 
the  issue  in  a  fight  for  good  government 
depends  upon  the  action  of  a  large  body 
of  unenlightened  voters  living  under 
such  conditions  as  are  found  in  the  con- 
gested tenement  districts  of  New  York's 
"  East  Side."  The  movement  against 
Croker  and  his  Tammany  in  its  present 
phase  is  aimed  at  the  corrupt  alliance  of 
the  government,  through  the  agency  of 
the  police,  with  vice  of  all  kinds ;  and  in- 
cidentally all  the  extravagance  and  rot- 
tenness of  the  municipal  administration 
is  pointed  out  to  excite  a  righteous  pop- 
ular revolt.  Mr.  Cutting  published  his 
views  as  to  the  policy  of  the  approaching 
municipal  campaign.  Class  antagonism, 
he  said,  should  be  overcome  by  the  asso- 
ciation of  honest  men  from  both  the  rival 
camps  of  capital  and  labor.  A  united 
front,  with  a  positive  and  progressive 
program,  was  needed  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  city : 

"  Municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  and 
municipal  initiative  in  social  betterment  now 
characterize  the  administration  of  many  of  the 
best-governed  cities  of  the  world,  and  the 
principle  is  not  only  economically  sound,  but 
morally  valuable." 

There  should  be  given  to  the  East  Side, 
he  continued,  the  moral  equivalent  of 
fresh  air  and  pure  food,  such  as  public 
baths,  with  added  accommodations  for 
social  enjoyment,  and  better  houses  to 
live  in.  The  construction  of  good  tene- 
ment buildings  might  be  stimulated  by 
the  exemption  of  them  from  taxation. 
"  Tt  is  only  by  such  positive  measures," 
he  declared,  "  that  we  can  hope  to  win 
the  suffrages  of  the  people,  and  these 
measures  must  he  based  upon  a  distinct 
recognition  of  personality  in  the  State." 
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For  these  utterances  he  was  at  once 
criticised  with  great  severity  by  certain 
journals  whose  loyalty  to  the  cause  of  re- 
form has  not  been  questioned.  He  was 
told  that  the  purpose  of  the  campaign 
was  to  elect  a  good  mayor  and  not  "  the 
exploitation  of  fads  "  or  the  "  promotion 
of  the  raw  theories  of  visionaries ;"  also 
that  his  remarks  would  "  drive  away 
voters  to  whom  any  advance  into  State 
socialism  is  the  gravest  kind  of  a  men- 
ace." To  which  he  responded  with  some 
account  of  the  successes  of  municipal 
ownership  in  England  and  Scotland, 
showing  also  that  the  New  York  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  had  recently  advised 
the  Charter  Revision  Commission  to  sug- 
gest the  acquisition  of  "  the  gas  and  elec- 
trical supplies  "  by  the  city,  and  pointing 
out  that  the  city  had  already  obtained 
legislative  permission  for  the  establish- 
ment of  public  baths  and  playgrounds. 
He  might  have  added  the  approval  at  the 
polls  of  modified  municipal  ownership  in 
the  case  of  the  new  tunnel  railroad.  Again 
insisting  upon  the  importance  of  such  a 
positive  policy,  he  added  :  "  I  do  not  think 
we  can  win  without  it." 

In  the  mind  of  ex-Mayor  Hewitt,  who 
shares  with  Bishop  Potter  the  honors  of 
leadership  in  the  reform  movement,  the 
problem  assumes  nearly  the  same  form, 
but  he  would  have  it  solved  by  the  bene- 
factions of  the  rich,  with  some  assistance 
from  the  government.  About  40,000  vot- 
ers in  the  tenement  districts,  he  thinks, 
have  become  attached  to  Tammany  be- 
cause it  is  to  them  not  so  much  a  political 
organization  as  a  co-operative  business 
enterprise  in  which  they  acquire  an  inter- 
est in  exchange  for  their  votes.  They 
can  be  drawn  aw  ay  only  by  "  a  revolu- 
tionized material  environment  and  a  flood 
of  enlightenment."  Tn  his  opinion — 
which  certainly  should  have  great  weight 
— this  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  power 
of  Tamilian}-  in  its  East  Side  strongholds 
can  be  broken.  But  by  what  agency 
should  the  environment  be  revolution- 
ized? From  what  source  should  come 
the  improved  dwelling  houses,  the  pro- 
vision   for    wholesome    amusement,    the 
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halls  for  meetings,  the  breathing  spaces, 
the  free  institutions  like  Cooper  Union 
"  in  every  ward,"  and  all  the  other  "  con- 
veniences which  modern  sociology  has 
approved  ?  "'  In  part,  he  says,  from  the 
legislature  and  the  municipality,  but  "  ef- 
fectual action  waits  for  the  rich,"  who 
could,  if  they  would,  regenerate  the  city 
in  a  short  time,  and  thus  strike  off  for- 
ever the  shackles  of  Tammany.  This  the 
rich  should  do,  he  adds,  in  their  own  be- 
half, to  defer  the  day  when  democracy 
will  compel  them  to  make  a  good  use  of 
their  wealth. 

There  is  a  little  of  that  dreaded  social- 
ism in  Mr.  Hewitt's  remedy ;  and  it  will 
be  observed  that  he  agrees  with  Mr.  Cut- 
ting in  holding  that  Tammany's  power  in 
New  York  can  be  broken  only  by  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  thousands 
whom  Tammany  has  drawn  to  its  sup- 
port by  helping  them  in  various  ways — 
giving  them  work  by  employing  them  for 
the   city   or   by   compelling  a   gambling 
house  or  a  street  railway  company  to  put 
them  on  its  pay-roll ;  entertaining  them 
at  dinners  and  on  excursions;  interced- 
ing for  them  with  the  magistrates ;  pay- 
ing their  fines  in  the  police  court,  and  the 
cost  of  burying  their  dead.     One  would 
attract    them    by    a    program    for    their 
social   betterment   by   municipal   action ; 
the  other  by  some  municipal  action  plus 
the  gifts  and  philanthropic  efforts  of  the 
rich.     There  are  others  who  would  rely 
wholly   upon   a   promise   of   honest   and 
efficient    government,    with    general    re- 
form.   Which  one  of  these  three  policies 
would  be  most  effective  in  gaining  the 
votes  that  are  needed  in  a  great    city 
where  a  Tammany  co-operative  society, 
with  public  plunderers  at  the  top  and 
dupes  at  the  bottom,  now  holds  a  consid- 
erable majority?    We  do  not  know;  but 
so  far  as  social  betterment  is  concerned 
the  average  East  Side  man  would  prefer 
to  receive  it  from  the  municipality  rather 
than    from    the   millionaire.      There   are 
arguments  against  a  wide  application  of 
the  principle  of  municipal  ownership  in 
New  York  under  present  conditions,  but 
the   popular   tendency   in   that   direction 
cannot  be  diverted  by  mere  denunciation. 
The  same  arguments  do  not  lie  against 
social  betterment  by  municipal  action.  It 
may  be  that  those  striving  for  good  gov- 
ernment here,  and  in  other  cities  as  well, 
will  be  required  to  choose  between  a  pro- 


gram of  general  reform,  with  the  men- 
acing danger  of  defeat,  and  another,  with 
a  reasonable  certainty  of  victory,  that 
promises  not  only  reform,  but  also,  to  a 
large  body  of  voters,  an  improvement  of 
their  surroundings  and  social  conditions 
which  is  much  needed  both  for  their  own 
welfare  and  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
municipality. 

The  First    Cities    in    the    Land 

There  has  always  been  a  healthy  riv- 
alry among  the  great  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Despite  the  claims  of  each, 
springing  from  a  commendable  civic 
pride,  it  has  never  been  settled  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  anybody  which  is  really  the 
first  in  rank.  The  reader  of  the  follow- 
ing statistics  will  be  competent  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions  on  the  subject,  or  he 
may  accept  our  decision. 

An  act  of  Congress  in  1898  called  upon 
the  Commissioner  of  Labor  to  make  an 
investigation  into  the  statistics  of  the  cit- 
ies of  the  United  States  having  over  30,- 
000  population.  Altho  there  are  many 
cities  having  a  population  less  than  30,- 
000  they  could  not  of  course  claim  to  be 
really  great  cities.  The  current  number 
of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor contains  the  result  of  the  official  in- 
quiry. It  seems  that  129  cities  are  em- 
braced in  the  report,  altho  the  Twelfth 
Census  has  shown  that  seven  more  should 
be  included. 

We  have  not  made  all  the  comparisons 
possible  between  the  129  cities,  but  from 
the  following  13  tables  we  think  a  fair 
idea  of  our  foremost  and  hindmost  cities 
can  be  obtained.  First  under  each  head- 
ing we  have  placed  in  order  the  five  fore- 
most cities,  and  after  them,  beginning 
with  the  lowest,  the  five  at  the  foot.  We 
may  remark  incidentally  that  it  has  some- 
times been  hard  to  say  in  which  category 
the  foremost  cities  belong.  For  instance, 
does  a  high  rate  of  expenditure  for  the 
maintenance  of  jails  show  a  commendable 
state  of  civic  life  or  merely  a  great 
amount  of  crime  to  be  suppressed  ?  We 
have  had  to  decide  these  questions  on 
our  best  judgment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  New  York  City 
leads  in  population,  area,  total  assessed 
valuation  of  property,  and  is  the  oldest 
chartered  city  in  the  land ;  people  are  the 
most  prolific  in  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and 
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generally  all  through  the  Bay  State ;  one 
is  most  apt  to  get  married  in  Mobile,  Ala., 
and  will  die  sooner  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
which  therefore  must  be  our  unhealth- 
iest  city.  As  to  temperance,  eleven  cit- 
ies have  no  licensed  saloons  at  all,  while 
there  are  more  saloons  in  proportion  to 
the  population  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  some 
of  the  small  Massachusetts  cities  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  country.  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  is  our  most  criminal  city,  or 
else  the  police  there  are  the  most  active, 
for  arrests  are  made  there  more  than 
anywhere  else.  The  citizen  of  Wheeling 
W.  Va.,  is  the  lowest  taxed  individ- 
ual ;  while  the  average  man  in  Boston  is 
the  richest  in  point  of  wealth.  Boston 
also  is  the  most  liberal  city  in  appropriat- 
ing funds  to  keep  social  order  and  help 
the  destitute ;  while  South  Bend,  Ind., 
manages  to  get  along  with  spending  one- 
tenth  as  much  per  capita.  The  Massa- 
chusetts cities,  as  a  whole,  spend  the  most 
on  their  public  schools ;  yet  Butte,  Mont., 
and  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  stand  respective- 
lv  first  and  second  in  the  land.  On  the 
other  hand,  Charleston,  S.  C,  cares  the 
least  for  education.  Following  are  the 
detailed  statistics: 

POPULATION. 

Largest  :  New  York.  N.  Y.,  3,437.202  :  Chicago, 
111.,  1,689,575  :  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1.203.697  ;  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  575.238  ;  Boston,  Mass..  560,892. 

Smallest  :  Auburn,  N.  Y..  30,345  :  Butte,  Mont., 
30,470:  Canton,  0.,  30,667;  Joliet,  III.,  30,720; 
Taunton,   Mass.,   31.036. 

ABBA    IN    ACRES. 

Largest :  New  York,  N.  Y.,  197,192 :  New  Or- 
leans, La..  125,600 :  Chicago,  111.,  122.240  ;  Phila- 
delphia,  Pa.,  84,933  :  Boston,  Mass..  60.661. 

Smallest  :  Butte.  Mont.,  1,350 ;  Chelsea,  Mas&_ 
1,441  :  Covington.  Ky.,  1,495  ;  Altoona,  Pa.,  1,589  ; 
Allentown.  Pa.,  2,011. 

YEAR   OF    INCORPORATION. 

Earliest :  New  York,  N.  Y.  :  1614  ;  Albany.  N.  Y., 
1686;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1701;  Richmond,  Va., 
1742:  Charleston,  s.  c.  1783. 

Latest:  MeKeesport,  Pa.,  1890:  Johnstown.  Pa. 
1KS9:  Superior.  Wis.,  1889:  Pawtucket,  R.  I., 
1886  ;  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  1886. 

BIRTH    BATH    PER    1,000    POPULATION. 

Ilit;hi>st:  Fall  River,  Mass..  ;i.s.7r>  :  llolvoke, 
Mass.,  38.50;  New  Bedford,  Mass..  31.05:  Water- 
bury,  Conn.,  30.86:  Cambridge.   Mass..  29.20. 

Lowest  :  St.  Joseph,  M<>.,  5. 99  :  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  7.<;:s  ;  Seattle,  Wash.,  8.24;  Columbus,  O., 
0.03  ;  Trenton,  N.  J.,  9.37. 

MARRIAGE    RATH    PEB    1,000    POPULATION, 

Highest:  Mobile.  Ala..  20.6:  Birmingham.  Ala.. 
18;  i 'alias.  Tex.,  17.8 ;  Covington,  Ky.,  17.7;  To- 
peka.   Kau.,    17. 

Lowest  :  Scrantoo,  Pa.,  2.7  :  Syracuse,  N.  Y.. 
ii  ;  Tacoma.  Wash.,  4.8;  MeKeesport,  Pa.,  4.8+; 
tJarrlsburg,  Pa.,  .">. 

DEATH    BATl    PER    1,000   POPULATION. 

Lowest:  Seattle.  Wash.,  7.13:  St.  Joseph,  Mo., 
8.02;  Rockford.  ill.,  <s.47  ;  Tacoma,  Wash.,  8.64; 
Lincoln,   Neb.,  9.16. 


Highest:  Charleston,  S.  C,  39.94:  Savannah, 
Ga.,  29.37:  New  Orleans,  La.,  27.72;  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,   27.02  ;    Mobile.   Ala.,   24.07. 

LICENSED    RETAIL    LIQUOR    SALOONS    TER    1,000    POPU- 
LATION. 

No  License  :  Lowell.  Mass.  :  Cambridge,  Mass.  ; 
Somerville,  Mass.  ;  Salem,  Mass.  :  Chelsea,  Mass.  ; 
Maiden.  Mass.  :  Manchester,  N.  II.  :  Charleston,  S. 
('.  :  Kansas  City,  Kan.;  Topeka,  Kan.;  Portland, 
Me. 

Highest :  Atlanta,  Ga..  9.6  :  Taunton,  Mass..  9.5  ; 
Brockton,  Mass.,  9.4  ;  Ilolyoke,  Mass.,  9.2  ;  Lynn, 
Mass.,  9.1. 

TOTAL    NUMBER    OF    ARRESTS    FOR    ALL    CRIMES     PER 
1,000    POPULATION. 

Lowest :  Covington,  Ky.,  11.7  :  MeKeesport,  Pa., 
12.5  ;  Reading,  Pa.,  13.8  ;  Dubuque,  la.,  14  ;  Roch- 
ester.  N.   Y,  14.8. 

Highest :  Birmingham.  Ala.,  243  ;  Atlanta,  Ga., 
121 :  Little  Rook,  Ark,  117  ;  Lancaster,  Pa.,  114  ; 
Norfolk,  Va.,  113. 

TOTAL  ASSESSED  VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY. 

Richest  :  New  York.  N.  Y.,  $3,478,325,029  ;  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  $1,089,736.252 :  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
$880,935,265 :  Baltimore,  Md.,  $388,242,020 ;  St. 
Louis,  Mo..  $373,360,913. 

Poorest :  Joliet.  111..  $3.120.500 :  Quincy,  111., 
$4,620,353  ;  Lincoln,  Neb.,  $4,777,835  :  Sioux  City, 
la.,   $5,823,248  ;   Kansas  City,   Kan.,   $6,138,864. 

TOTAL   TAX    RATE    PER    $1,000. 

Lowest :  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  $10.40 :  Allentown, 
Pa.,  $11.79 ;  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  $12.88  ;  Bridgeport, 
Conn..  $12.90 ;  Boston,  Mass.,  $13.10. 

Highest :  Joliet.  111..  $91 :  Peoria.  111..  $84.50 : 
Quincy,  111.,  $77.20  ;  Lincoln,  Neb.,  $77.15  ;  Sioux 
City,  la.,  $70. 

ASSESSED  VALUATION   PER   CAPITA   OF   REAL   AND  PER- 
SONAL PROPERTT. 

Richest :  Boston.  Mass..  $1.942.86 :  Springfield. 
Mass.,  $1,125.88  ;  Providence,  R.  I.,  $1,073.49  ;  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  $1,027.90 ;  New  York,  N.  Y., 
$1,011.97. 

Poorest :  Joliet.  111.,  $101.58 :  Lincoln.  Neb., 
$118.94;  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  $119.39;  Qulncv.  111., 
$127.45  ;  Peoria,  111.,  $143.38. 

EXPENDITURE   PER    CAPITA    FOR    MAINTAINING    POLICE 
COURTS,   WORK   HOUSES,   REFORMATORIES,  ETC. 

Highest :  Boston,  Mass.,  $5.16 :  New  York,  N. 
Y.,  $3.61  :  Washington.  1).  C,  $2.93  :  San  Francis- 
co, Cal..  $2.85  ;  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  $2.68. 

Lowest :  Allentown,  Pa.,  30  cents  ;  Lincoln.  Neb., 
48  cents  ;  Johnstown.  Pa..  49  cents  ;  Altoona,  Pa., 
52  cents  ;  South  Bend,  Ind.,  52  cents. 

EXPENDITURE    PER    CAPITA    FOR    MAINTAINING 
SCHOOLS. 

Highest :  Butte.  Mont..  $5.67  ;  Los  Angeles.  Cal., 
$5.23  :  Maiden,  Mass.,  $5.11  ;  Springfield,  Mass.. 
$5.09 ;   Boston.   Mass.,   $5.96. 

Lowest :  Charleston,  S.  C.  14  cents :  Birming- 
ham, Ala.,  80  cents ;  Memphis.  Tenn.,  97  cents ; 
Norfolk,  Va.,  97  cents  ;  St.  Joseph.  Mo.,  $1.20. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  foremost  and 
hindmost  city  in  the  United  States  from 
the  above  tabic  we  have  used  the  follow- 
ing method  as,  on  the  whole,  open  to  the 
fewest  objections.  The  live  cities  men 
tioned  first  in  the  tables  are,  counting  in 
order,  credited  respectively  with  +  54-4 
+  3+2  and  +  i,  while  the  five  cities 
mentioned  last  receive  — 5  — 4  — 3 
—  2  and  — 1.  Every  time  a  city 
occurs  in  any  table  its  equivalent  nu- 
meral is  put  down,  and  the  sum  total 
of  all  the  numerals  equals  its  final  rank 
among  the  cities.     Thus  Kansas  City's 
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record  is  —  3  +  5  —  1  —  3  =  —  2.  We 
should  add  that  all  the  no  licensed  cities 
being  equally  deserving  of  high  honor 
are  credited  with  +  5.  The  following 
table  shows  the  five  highest  cities  and  the 
five  lowest  by  the  above  method : 

Five  First  American  Cities :  New  York,  N.  Y., 
f25;  Boston,  Moss.,  +18;  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  +12; 
Maiden,   Mass..  +8  :   Chicajro,  111..  +7. 

Five  Last  American  Cities  :  Joliet.  111.,  — 17 ; 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  — 13  ;  Atlanta.  Ga.,  — 9  :  Quincy, 
111.,  — 9;  Johnstown,  Pa.,  — 7. 

We  therefore  proclaim  New  York  the 
first  city  in  America,  and  Joliet,  111.,  the 
last. 

Professors  and  students  of  that  branch 
of  sociology  called  "  Statistics  "  need  not 
tell  us  our  conclusions  are  unscientific. 
What  if  they  are?  This  editorial  is  not 
written  to  be  read  during  the  holidays  be- 
fore the  American  Economic  Association. 


The  Musical  Outlook. 

Musical  organizations — like  the 
drama,  which  has  always  been  more  or 
less  of  a  peripatetic  art — are  becoming 
more  and  more  addicted  to  the  roaming 
habit.  There  are  a  few,  such  as  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  and  the  Oratorio 
Society,  that  can  be  heard  only  in  New 
York  City ;  but  most  of  the  others,  to- 
gether with  all  the  pianists,  violinists  and 
singers,  are  almost  as  great  rovers  as 
were  the  minstrels  of  the  troubadour  age. 
They  usually  start  in  New  York,  and, 
after  securing  certificates  of  good  artistic 
character  from  the  newspapers  (by  elimi- 
nating all  the  censure),  they  visit  other 
cities  and  towns  where  musicians  are  as- 
sured a  welcome.  A  bird's-eye  view  of 
music  in  the  Metropolis  therefore  covers 
practically  the  whole  country. 

Tho  the  musical  season  is  still  young, 
one  of  its  most  interesting  experiments 
is  already  nearing  its  end.  This  week  is 
the  eleventh  and  next  to  last  of  the  Sav- 
age and  Grau  English  Opera  Company 
at  the  Metropolitan.  Mr.  Savage  is  a 
business  man  who  undertook,  a  few  years 
ago,  to  prove  that  opera  is  not  necessarily 
a  luxury  for  the  rich  only.  He  organized 
a  company  of  fairly  good  singers  in  Bos- 
ton and  gave  a  series  of  performances  in 
English,  both  of  operettas  and  operas, 
which  were  so  well  attended  that  he  rent- 
ed the  American  Theater  in  New  York, 
and  prospered  there,  too.     He  finally  had 


as  many  as  six  companies  in  the  field, 
with  interchangeable  singers,  and  was 
reported  to  have  made  a  fortune.  Then 
the  demon  of  ambition  tempted  him  to 
go  back  on  his  own  principles,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  and  try  something  bigger 
and  more  expensive.  He  got  together 
the  best  singers  of  his  several  companies, 
hired  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and 
doubled  the  price  of  his  seats.  The  ex- 
perts shook  their  heads.  They  declared 
that  the  voices  of  Mr.  Savage's  singers 
would  prove  too  small  for  that  vast  audi- 
torium and  the  prices  too  big  for  the 
kind  of  people  who  would  be  likely  to  at- 
tend such  performances. 

That  these  predictions  were  based  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  situation  was  proved 
by  the  result  of  the  performances  and  the 
fact  that  the  management,  after  a  few 
weeks,  reduced  the  price  of  seats.  But 
the  voices  could  not  be  made  bigger,  nor 
the  singers  more  competent  to  interpret 
grand  opera,  by  a  fiat  of  the  manager. 
While  the  orchestra,  chorus  and  scenery 
were  found  satisfactory  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  singers  were,  as  a  whole, 
unequal  to  the  task  of  doing  justice  to 
Wagner,  Gounod  and  Verdi.  This  opin- 
ion was  expressed  not  only  by  the  critics, 
but  by  the  audiences,  too.  For,  whereas, 
on  grand  opera  nights  the  attendance  sel- 
dom was  large,  the  house  suddenly  be- 
came crowded  when  the  "  Mikado,"  a 
work  more  within  the  grasp  of  these 
singers,  was  mounted.  Instead  of  being 
given  only  two  or  three  times  like  the 
grand  operas,  it  was  sung  nine  times  in 
one  week  to  such  big  audiences  that  the 
management  decided  to  let  it  run  another 
week !  Here  was  the  vox  popidi  most 
emphatically  expressed. 

One  lesson  has  been  taught  by  these 
performances :  the  lesson  that  it  is  use- 
less to  give  opera  in  English  unless  the 
librettos  are  translated  into  decent  Eng- 
lish and  the  singers  taught  to  enunciate 
distinctly  enough  tc  make  it  clear  what 
language  they  are  using.  Mr.  Savage 
has  promised  to  make  an  effort  to  grap- 
ple with  these  difficulties.  He  would 
also  do  well  to  return  to  a  smaller  theater 
and  to  his  former  repertory  and  scale  of 
prices.  Let  him  continue  to  show — as 
he  did  so  laudably  at  the  American  The- 
ater— that  opera  is  not  necessarily  a  lux- 
ury of  the  rich,  and  everybody  will  be 
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ready  to  gratefully  acknowledge  not  only 
the  musical  but  also  the  social  importance 
of  his  enterprise. 

While  the  attempt  to  transplant  Opera 
in  English  from  the  American  Theater 
to  the  Metropolitan  has  not  proved  a  suc- 
cess, there  is  no  reason  for  doubting  that 
Mr.  Savage  will  prosper  in  other  cities 
where  his  company  will  sing  in  smaller 
theaters  and  to  less  critical  audiences. 
Two  days  after  they  leave  New  York 
Mr.  Grau  will  take  possession  of  the 
Metropolitan  with  his  company,  which 
has  been  entertaining  Western  audiences 
since  November  ninth,  and  will  have  been 
heard,  before  it  opens  in  New  York,  at 
Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  Lincoln  and 
Minneapolis.  The  most  important  change 
in  the  company  will  be  that  while  Calve, 
Emma  Eames  and  Sembrich  do  not  re- 
turn, Melba  and  Jean  de  Reszke  will 
again  be  heard. 

Paderewski  will  not  visit  America  this 
season,  and  that  leaves  the  field  clear  for 
the  other  pianists.  Three  of  them  have 
already  had  their  innings,  and  several 
more  are  to  come.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  Hungarian  Dohnanyi,  just  like  the 
Russian  Hambourg,  who  was  heard  here 
last  year,  and  the  Russian  Gabrilowitsch, 
who  recently  made  his  debut,  should  play 
the  piano  rather  after  the  German  man- 
ner than  after  the  Hungarian  and  Slavic. 
It. is  the  stranger  inasmuch  as  all  of  them 
are  pupils  of  Leschetitzky,  who  is  of  the 
Slavic  persuasion.  The  Germans,  no 
doubt,  are  the  leaders  in  modern  music, 
but  the  piano  is  more  fascinating  when 
played  in  the  Slavic  and  Hungarian  way, 
as  Liszt,  Rubinstein,  Paderewski  and 
others  have  shown  abundantly.  Madame 
Teresa  Carreiio,  the  fascinating  Vene- 
zuelan pianist,  who  has  appeared  at  two 
of  our  concerts,  lately,  has  a  style  of  her 
own,  virile,  dashing  and  brilliant.  She 
does  not  know  what  it  means  to  be  afraid 
•  of  an  audience. 

Among  the  prominent  violinists  who 
are  to  be  beard  this  season  it  is  pleasant 
to  notice  the  name  of  Miss  Maud  Powell, 
who  has  been  in  Europe  for  two  years, 
where  she  won  such  honors  as  usually 
fall  only  to  the  prima  donna.  She  will 
be  beard  first  at  a  Philharmonic  concert. 
The  Philharmonic  Society,  at  its  first 
concert,  produced  for  the  first  time  a  new 
symphony    by    a    twenty-seven-year-old 


Bohemian  named  Suk.  It  proved  to  be 
well-written,  but  contained  no  new  mes- 
sage, and  was  not  so  Bohemian  in  spirit 
as  the  compositions  of  his  countryman 
and  master,  Antonin  Dvorak,  whose  best 
work,  by  the  way,  remains  his  "  New 
World "  Symphony,  written  in  New 
York.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra's 
recent  performance  of  this  symphony 
seemed  cold  and  unemotional  to  a  New 
York  audience.  Tho  this  admirable  band 
has  a  new  hall  in  Boston  and  is  appre- 
ciated there  more  than  ever,  it  still 
finds  time  to  visit  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore  and  other  cities  five 
times  a  year.  Mr.  Theodore  Thomas's 
excellent  Chicago  Orchestra  has  also 
been  visiting  some  cities  of  the  North- 
west lately,  but  will  not  come  to  New 
York  on  account  of  the  great  expense  of 
transporting  90  players  such  a  distance. 
On  the  whole,  it  must  be  said  that  while 
our  musical  season  has  some  good  fea- 
tures, it  is  less  interesting  than  some  sea- 
sons that  have  preceded  it. 

J* 
Nostrums  for  Vice 

Whenever  the  community  is  roused 
up  on  the  subject  of  social  vice  the  moral 
quack  doctors  who  know  all  about  it  be- 
come a  public  nuisance,  only  less  offen- 
sive than  the  evil  which  they  would 
abate. 

Among  them  are  representatives  of 
one  particular  school  of  moral  quackery, 
which  is  so  sincerely  in  earnest  and  so  un- 
conscious of  its  own  ridiculous  simplic- 
ity that  it  easily  wins  a  respectful  hear- 
ing from  people  who  know  better  than  to 
encourage  charlatanry.  Their  nostrum 
is,  "  Higher  wages  for  working  women." 
Just  at  present  this  specific  is  being  ad- 
vertised in  all  the  daily  newspapers  as 
the  greatest  medico-ethical  discovery 
since  the  days  of  Lydia  Pinkham. 

The  venders  of  this  prescription  as- 
sume that  salesgirls  abandon  themselves 
to  lives  of  shame  because  they  are  unable 
to  "clothe  themselves  neatly"  (depart- 
ment store  argot)  on  salaries  of  "  seven 
dollars  a  week."  This  assumption  is  un- 
critically accepted  by  the  public,  which 
enjoys  throwing  the  blame  for  whatever 
ills  society  suffers  upon  well-to-do  busi- 
ness men,  whose  success  in  life  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  won  by  unscrupulous 
means.     It  is  dramatic,  too,  to  point  your 
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finger  at  a  prosperous  merchant  who 
holds  a  pew  in  Trinity  or  Grace,  and 
whisper  in  tragic  gutturals,  "  Thou  art 
the  man." 

Nevertheless,  the  assumption  will  not 
bear  a  moment's  examination.  It  is  false 
as  an  assumption  that  prostitution  is  to 
any  great  extent  increased  from  the  vic- 
tims of  poverty  because  of  their  poverty. 
It  is  false  as  an  assumption  that  an  in- 
crease of  wages,  irrespective  of  the  mar- 
ket relations  of  demand  and  supply, 
would  be  other  than  a  dole  of  charity  to 
working  women.  It  blinds  all  who  be- 
lieve it  to  the  true  causes  of  this  evil, 
which  demand  fearless  investigation,  and, 
worst  of  all,  it  turns  the  relations  of 
cause  and  effect  upside  down. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  wages  of  agricultural  labor 
in  England  had  fallen  so  low  that  the 
most  frugal  man  could  not  keep  soul  and 
body  together  and  escape  the  poorhouse 
in  old  age.  The  moral  quacks  knew  just 
what  the  remedy  was.  They  kept  on  sup- 
plementing agricultural  wages  by  doles 
of  bread  and  money  out  of  the  poor  rates. 
At  length  those  hard-hearted  but  long- 
headed brutes  called  political  economists 
took  the  problem  in  hand  and  succeeded 
in  cutting  off  the  poor-rate  doles.  Then, 
to  the  infinite  disgust  of  the  sentimental 
quacks,  agricultural  wages  promptly  rose 
to  a  point  which  enabled  the  laborer  to 
support  his  family  decently,  and,  in  self- 
respecting  fashion,  to  lay  by  something 
for  a  rainy  day. 

The  perspicacious  reader  will  seize  the 
point  of  this  little  story.  The  disgusting 
truth  about  the  wages  of  working  women 
is  that  prostitution  is  to  a  great  extent 
the  cause  and  not  to  any  great  extent  the 
effect  of  low  wages.  A  serious  investiga- 
tion of  moral  conditions  in  any  great  city 
would  disclose  the  fact  that  the  wages  of 
chaste  working  women  are  depressed  be- 
cause thousands  of  their  frail  sisters, 
competing  with  them  for  positions,  un- 
hesitatingly accept  wages  less  than  the 
work  of  an  honest  woman  is  worth,  in 
the  expectation  of  obtaining  supplement- 
ary income.  We  venture  the  prediction 
that  if  the  supplementary  income  could 
be  cut  off  the  general  level  of  woman's 
wages  would  rise  as  quickly  as  agricul- 
tural wages  rose  in  England  after  the 
great  Poor  Law  fJeform  of  1835. 

There  are  serious  students  of  the  soci- 


ology of  crime  and  vice  who  could  tell 
the  public  what  the  causes  of  prostitu- 
tion are  if  the  public  had  any  desire  to 
turn  for  a  moment  from  the  sentimental 
moral  quacks  and  listen  to  a  cold-blooded 
scientific  diagnosis.  They  could  demon- 
strate, to  the  satisfaction  of  any  serious  in- 
quirer, that  prostitution  is  chiefly  main- 
tained by  the  debauching  of  girls  of  ten- 
der years,  too  young  to  be  ranked  among 
"  woman  wage  earners  "  on  salaries  of 
"  seven  dollars  a  week."  It  is  well  known 
to  all  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  get 
at  the  facts  that  a  majority  of  those  who 
enter  upon  a  life  of  shame  do  so  before 
they  are  seventeen  years  of  age. 

We  do  not  here  raise  the  question 
whether  sexual  immorality  of  every  de- 
gree and  under  all  circumstances  can  be 
prevented ;  but  we  entertain  no  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  wanton  vice,  shamelessly 
pervading  and  perverting  entire  quarters 
of  a  great  city,  and  claiming  its  victims 
by  thousands,  can  be  stamped  out.  But 
just  as  an  epidemic  of  contagious  disease 
can  be  brought  under  control  only  by  a 
wholesale  killing  of  the  microbes  of  in- 
fection, so,  only  by  exterminating  the 
agents  of  contamination  can  widespread 
moral  corruption  be  destroyed.  If  the 
public  is  in  earnest  in  this  business  it 
mu§t  stop  talking  cant  and  twaddle,  and 
set  about  the  extirpation  of  atavistic 
wretches  and  professional  criminals,  both 
men  and  women,  who  ply  the  trade  of  de- 
bauching boys  anj  girls. 


Treating  with  China. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  evident 
that  the  crucial  question  in  the  Chinese 
negotiations  is  whether  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  recognized  at  all.  The 
issue  is  frankly  stated  by  the  London 
Times  as  follows :  "  If  the  Chinese  Court 
are  to  have  any  voice  in  settling  whom  it 
is  within  their  power  to  execute,  the  de- 
mand for  the  execution  of  the  criminals 
at  once  becomes  a  farce."  On  the  other 
hand,  to  refuse  such  a  right  is  absolutely 
to  refuse  the  most  ordinary  prerogatives 
of  a  Government,  and  to  discredit  it  with 
its  own  people  to  a  degree  that  would 
weaken,  perhaps  destroy,  its  power  in  its 
own  territory. 

What  are  the  facts?  The  Chinese 
Court,   practically  the   Chinese   Govern- 
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ment,  is  at  Singan  fu,  an  interior  city,  so 
far  from  Peking  that  it  would  require  a 
very  difficult  campaign  for  the  allied 
troops  to  reach  it.  It  is  surrounded  by 
an  army,  the  most  powerful  in  China,  un- 
der  the  lead  of  the  ablest  general  in 
(  hina,  who  is  one  of  the  very  men  whose 
execution  is  called  for.  It  includes 
among  its  immediate  councilors  at  least 
one  man  to  whose  influence  has  largely 
been  due  the  policv  of  the  past  twe  years, 
and  who,  moreover,  is  the  father  of  the 
present  heir-apparent  to  the  throne.  Un- 
questionably, it  is  not  to  the  interests  of 
peace  that  these  two  men  should  remain 
in  power,  if  they  can  possibly  be  re- 
moved, but  to  expect,  by  anything  short 
of  a  decisive  military  campaign,  to  per- 
suade the  Empress-Dowager  to  cause  the 
execution  of  them  is  an  absurdity,  which 
must  be  patent  to  any  one  who  has  given 
any  attention  to  the  situation. 

Is  there  then  no  method  of  securing 
the  end  in  view?  We  believe  that  there 
is,  and  that  it  is  the  one  which  has  been 
steadily  advocated  by  our  Government 
from  the  beginning.  It  is  simply  this,  to 
convince  the  most  influential  men  in 
China  that  the  interests  of  the  Empire, 
not  merely  its  integrity,  but  its  material 
prosperity,  will  be  considered  as  of  more 
value  than  vengeance  for  crimes.  While 
punishment  for  wrongdoing  muse  be  in- 
sisted upon,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
justice,  but  as  a  pledge  of  protection  in 
the  future,  it  will  not  be  regarded  as  of 
more  importance  than  the  safeguarding 
of  the  Empire.  In  the  administering  of 
this  punishment  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment must  be  allowed  a  somewhat  free 
hand. 

Aside  from  the  practical  objections  to 
any  other  policy,  indicated  above,  we  be- 
lieve that  this  policy  is  the  one  best 
adapted  to  secure  the  ends  in  view — viz., 
peace,  the  integrity  of  China,  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  Empire,  and  freedom 
from  future  disturbances.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  Anglo-German  policy  of  ab- 
solute repression  claim  that  a  mild  course 
was  tried  in  i860,  with  the  result  of  the 
recent  outbreak,  and  that  similar  pro- 
cedure now  will  insure  a  repetition  of  the 
Boxer  movement  in  the  future.  Tin's  we 
do  not  believe.  The  argument  takes  no 
cognizance  of  the  greal  change  that  has 
been  taking  place  in  China  itself  during 
the  past  ten  years,  and  which,  far  more 


than  foreign  aggression,  was  the  first 
cause  of  the  Boxer  movement.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  seizure  of  Kiao- 
chau  by  Germany,  of  Port  Arthur  by 
Russia,  and  of  the  Kaulun  peninsula  by 
England;  the  assumption  of  civil  author- 
ity by  Catholic  priests,  and  similar  facts 
were  the  immediate  occasion.  But  all  these 
would  probably  have  been  borne  had  it 
not  been  for  the  conviction  of  the  Manchu 
leaders  that  the  Chinese  people  them- 
selves were  being  permeated  with  a  de- 
sire for  reform,  which  if  allowed  to  de- 
velop would  inevitably  result  in  their  own 
loss  of  power.  Foreign  gunboats,  rail- 
roads and  missionaries  were  an  offense, 
but  what  was  far  more  dreaded,  even 
feared,  was  the  Chinese  movement  for 
better  education,  for  the  adoption  of 
western  methods. 

The  policy  of  the  western  nations  who 
really  desire  the  integrity  and  prosperity 
of  China  is  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to 
permit  this  element  to  gain  strength  un- 
til it  can  secure  full  control  That  can 
only  be  done  by  recognizing  the  existing 
Chinese  Government,  weak  as  it  is,  over- 
looking its  many  deficiencies,  and  permit- 
ting the  influences  already  at  w  ork  to  de- 
velop as  they  will  only  develop  under  a 
native  regime.  Sordid  and  unpatriotic 
as  the  Chinese  may  appear  to  some,  those 
who  know  them  best  affirm  that  there  is 
underlying  the  curious  contradictions  of 
their  character  a  genuine  love  of  coun- 
try, a  love  which  cannot  be  ignored  with- 
out real  danger  not  merely  to  the  future 
of  China,  but  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  It 
is  the  worst  possible  policy  to  deal  with 
the  present  situation  in  such  a  way  as  in- 
evitably to  lose  the  support  of  a  large 
number  of  the  Chinese  themselves,  who 
may  confidently  be  expected  to  do  much 
to  bring  about  a  better  condition  in  the 
Empire.  Too  harsh,  repressive  meas 
ures  now  will  have  just  that  resuh.  Con- 
sideration now  may.  almost  certainly  will, 
avoid  it. 


_ .     _ _    .      A   President  s   Message   is 

The  Presi-  ,,  ■  r  r  1 

.    .,  more  a  thing  of  form  and 

dents  Message  ..       .P       ..  c  r. 

&   convention  than  it  was  nity 

years  ago,  and  it  is  seldom  that  it  adds 
anything  to  our  knowledge  of  political 
history  or  of  the  politics  of  an  adminis- 
tration. President  McKinley's  Message 
read  last  Mondav  is  an  admirable  state- 
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ment  of  both  current  history  and  policy. 
We  especially  admire  its  statement  as  to 
the  position  of  our  Government  in  the 
Chinese  troubles.  It  is  made  very  clear 
that  no  impossible  indemnity  is  desired, 
and  very  happy  is  the  statement  that  the 
best  compensation  will  be  in  "  increased 
guarantees  of  security  "  and  "  the  open- 
ing of  China  to  the  equal  commerce  of 
the  world."  We  are  very  glad  that  the 
President  presses  the  necessity  of  confer- 
ring on  the  Federal  Courts  jurisdiction 
in  such  international  cases  as  that  where 
Italian  subjects  were  murdered  by  a  mob 
in  New  Orleans.  Our  Government  is  at 
present  in  a  most  humiliating  position. 
The  warm  praise  given  to  Japan  is  richly 
deserved  and  will  increase  the  good  feel- 
ing between  the  two  countries.  Very 
wise  is  the  recommendation  as  to  the 
trans-Isthmian  ship  canal,  that  the  objec- 
tions arising  out  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  be  removed  before  other  action  is 
taken.  The  President  makes  the  expect- 
ed suggestion  of  a  reduction  of  thirty 
millions  in  our  war  taxes,  and  specifies 
very  properly  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on 
charitable  bequests.  He  favors  ship  sub- 
sidies, for  which  the  best  thing  to  be  said 
is  that  if  all  the  countries  came  to  give 
them,  then  all  the  countries  will  have  the 
same  reason  to  drop  them,  as  they  are 
proposing  to  drop  the  sugar  bounty.  The 
President's  recommendations  for  an  en- 
larged army  and  for  a  cable  to  the  Philip- 
pines are  what  was  expected  anc  ought 
to  be  accepted  by  Congress. 

School  '^HE  Independent  has  been 
Gardens  ?or  many  years  active  in  urg- 
ing the  subject  of  school  gar- 
dens on  the  attention  of  the  American 
public.  So  far  in  this  country  we  have 
no  general  and  no  systematic  movement. 
Europe  has  gone  quite  ahead  of  us  in  this 
line  of  reform.  In  Munich  every  new 
school  building  must  have  provided 
around  it  twenty  square  feet  for  each 
pupil.  These  grounds  are,  as  a  rule,  care- 
fully planted.  Half  of  the  schools  have 
botanical  gardens ;  besides  these,  there  is 
a  large  general  garden  for  the  general 
use  of  the  school.  In  Leipzig  the  teachers 
pi  botany  are  allowed  to  work  with  their 
pupils  in  the  school  gardens;  and  they 
can  take  away  with  them  whatever  flow- 
ers or  cuttings  they  mav  need  in  their 


studies.  The  children  are  taught  applied 
botany  in  the  form  of  horticulture ;  that 
is,  they  learn  to  graft,  to  plant  and  to 
transplant ;  and  a  special  incentive  is  af- 
forded to  cultivate  home  gardens.  In 
Sweden  school  gardens  include  hotbeds, 
summer  houses,  fountains,  etc.  The  Gov- 
ernment gives  a  bonus  for  each  garden 
that  is  established.  In  Dresden  practical 
forestry  is  one  of  the  subjects  under  in- 
vestigation, as  well  as  orcharding.  The 
girls  have  a  large  vegetable  garden  and 
are  given  plants  from  the  public  grounds 
to  carry  home  for  their  family  garden. 
Sweden  has  now  two  thousand  garden 
schools.  In  France  the  teaching  of  agri- 
culture is  far  more  extensive  than  in  any 
other  country ;  but  it  is  not  carried  on  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  educational  system 
— it  is  extra  to  all  the  other  departments. 
In  our  American  schools  manual  training 
has  so  far  been  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  use  of  shop  tools ;  this  is  an 
error.  Every  country  schoolhouse  should 
be  surrounded  by  at  least  one  acre  of 
ground — often  much  more  ;  and  a  portion 
of  each  day  should  be  devoted  to  applied 
study.  If  the  mere  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge be  the  end  of  study,  this  plan  of  ac- 
quiring it  is  surest  and  most  pleasant. 
But  the  school  garden  raises  education 
to  a  higher  plane ;  it  is  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  for  the  end  of  a  prosperous 
and  useful  life. 

4* 

.  . ,  _  .  ..The  Christian 
Another  Experimental       ~  ,,, 

_  ..  Commonwealth 

Failure  ,-.  ,  ,    ,-        , 

Colony  at  Fqual- 

ity,    Ga.,   has    disbanded,    and   its    1,000 
acres    of    land    and    the    improvements 
thereon    will    pass    under    the    hammer. 
This  colony  at  first  seemed  likely  to  suc- 
ceed.    It  was  composed  of  about  forty 
self-sacrificing    men    and    women    from 
Ohio,    Indiana   and    Illinois,   highly   im- 
bued   with    Christianity    and    socialism, 
who  settled  in  one  of  the  best  farming 
sections  of  Georgia.     They  had  consider- 
able money  in  stock  and  machinery,  and 
published  a  paper.     The  first  year  of  the 
colony's  experience  was  very  encourag- 
ing; but  the  trouble  began,  as  it  has  done 
sooner   or    later   in    all    social    common- 
wealths, when  some  of  the  members  failed 
to  do  their  proper  share  of  work.       The 
majority  of  the  colonists  voted  to  expel 
them.     The    drones,    however,   resisted 
and  employed  counsel  to  plead  their  al» 
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leged  rights  in  the  courts.  The  colony 
could  not  survive  the  strife,  and  so  the 
old  story  of  another  failure  is  now  re- 
corded. Colonies  in  this  country  have 
always  been  shortlived,  except  those  that 
are  held  together  by  the  strongest  kind 
of  a  religious  bond,  as  the  Shakers.  The 
religious  life  in  this  colony  was  appar- 
ently more  individual  than  social,  and 
hence  was  not  very  coercive.  The  at- 
tempts to  practice  socialism  amid  the 
cold  world  of  competition  are  like  a  lump 
of  ice  trying  to  keep  congealed  in  a  trop- 
ical sea. 


Consuls  in 
Turkey 


With  regard  to  the  claim 
presented  by  our  Govern- 
for  an  exequator  for  an 
American  Consul  at  Harput,  there  arises 
in  the  minds  of  some  a  question  as  to 
whether  it  is  practicable  for  us  to  insist 
upon  this.  Ordinarily,  the  appointment 
of  consuls  is  a  matter  of  mutual  courtesy, 
and  not  one  that  can  be  pressed  against 
the  will  of  either  Government.  Especial- 
ly is  this  point  argued  by  some  who  claim 
that  as  the  resident  Americans  are  pro- 
fessional men,  teachers  of  schools,  phy- 
sicians and  clergymen,  they  are  not  to  be 
included  under  the  terms  of  the  treaty  be- 
tween this  country  and  Turkey,  which  is 
regarded  as  primarily  a  commercial 
treaty.  In  fact,  this  is  a  mere  quibble.  It 
has  already  been  decided  by  the  highest 
authority  that  "  commerce  in  the  treaty 
means  any  subject  or  object  of  inter- 
course whatever."  This  view  has  been 
accepted  by  Turkey  in  the  lucid  defini- 
tion of  the  people  entitled  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  extra-territoriality  which  is 
found  in  the  treaty  of  commerce  of  1862. 
The  definition  is  valuable,  altho  the 
treaty  has  lapsed.  Furthermore,  in 
1874  the  United  States  agreed  with  Tur- 
key upon  the  terms  on  which  Americans 
may  hold  real  estate  in  any  part  of  Tur- 
key, and  in  return  for  the  privilege  it 
yielded  to  Turkey  the  right  to  enter  the 
domicile  of  American  residents  in  cer- 
tain cases  where  no  consul  resides  within 
nine  hours'  journey  of  the  place  which  it 
is  desired  to  search.  The  introduction  to 
this  protocol  of  agreement  distinctly 
specifies  the  extra-territorial  rights  of 
Americans  resident  in  any  part  of  Tur- 
key for  any  purpose  whatsover,  and  pro- 
fesses to  desire  to  encourage  Americans 


to  reside  in  Turkey.  At  the  time  of  the 
negotiation  of  this  protocol  an  objection 
to  it  was  raised  that  to  yield  the  right  of 
search  to  Turkish  officials  in  places  nine 
hours  distant  from  a  Consulate  would 
compel  the  United  States  to  appoint  many 
new  consuls  in  order  to  protect  Ameri- 
cans in  Turkey  from  arbitrary  abuse  of 
the  right  of  search.  To  this  view  of  the 
case  no  objection  was  raised  by  Turkey. 
No  objection  could  be  raised,  since  the 
capitulations  cannot  be  enforced  unless 
every  foreign  Government  can  establish 
Consulates  at  will  in  order  to  secure  its 
citizens  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  priv- 
ileges. In  short,  the  claim  by  Turkey  to 
refuse  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
appoint  a  consul  to  any  place  in  that  Em- 
pire where  Americans  reside  is  a  claim  to 
abrogate  at  its  sole  pleasure  the  treaty  o£ 
1830.  Such  a  claim  should  be  treated  as. 
it  deserves,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
State  Department  will  not  waive  any  of 
our  national  rights  in  the  matter.  This, 
consular  claim  is  a  matter  entirely  distinct 
from  the  indemnity  claim.  So  long  as 
there  are  American  citizens  in  Turkey 
they  require  protection  at  the  hands  of 
our  own  Government  in  accord  with  the 
laws  of  the  Empire  in  which  they  live. 
That  protection  under  all  the  circum- 
stances can  best  be  afforded  by  the  pres- 
ence of  United  States  officials  at  different 
points  in  the  Empire.  That  presence  is 
in  no  sense  derogatory  to  the  Turkish 
Government,  and  cannot  possibly  be 
looked  upon  as  unfriendly. 

J* 

.  The  French  Government  no 
Kruger  In  more  wants  war  with  Great 
Europe  Britain  than  does  the  Ger- 
man ;  but  it  lacks  the  strength  to  resist 
popular  passion.  President  Kruger  goes 
to  Paris,  is  received  by  President  Loubet, 
is  cheered  by  the  populace,  and  imagines 
he  will  have  the  support  of  France.  He 
starts  for  Berlin,  but  is  met  by  a  message 
that  the  Emperor  cannot  receive  him. 
France  will  do  no  more  for  him  than  will 
Germany ;  but  France  flatters  him  and 
encourages  him,  while  Germany  deludes 
him  with  no  false  hope.  The  action  of 
Germany  is  much  the  more  honorable, 
but  the  French  Government  would  not 
dare  to  tell  the  flat  truth  to  the  exile.  By 
this  time  he  is  probably  disillusioned,  and 
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it  is  only  amazing  that  he  could  have 
hoped  for  any  diplomatic  success.  The 
most  plausible  explanation  for  the  failure 
of  Lord  Salisbury  to  notify  the  European 
Powers  of  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal is  that  he  did  not  wish  to  embarrass 
the  French  Government  and  make  it  im- 
possible for  it  to  give  the  people  the 
pretty  spectacular  display  of  the  recep- 
tion of  Kruger.  It  might  have  over- 
turned the  Government ;  and  the  show 
and  noise  do  not  hurt  England. 


& 


A  Question 
Answered 


We  have  said  that  no  society 
or    religious    body   has   any 


ground  for  complaint  of 
broken  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  its  treatment  of  mission  schools 
among  the  Indians,  and  that  complaints 
of  that  sort  which  we  hear  from  one 
source  are  without  basis  and  are  liable 
and  apparently  intended  to  stir  up  reli- 
gious enmity  among  our  citizens.  The 
Sacred  Heart  Review  insists  upon  our 
giving  an  answer  to  this  pointed  ques- 
tion, "  How  many  Catholic  and  how 
many  non-Catholic  teachers  are  to-day 
employed  by  the  Government  schools  for 
the  Indians  ?  "  How  should  we  know  ? 
The  Indian  Bureau  makes  no  difference 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  It 
knows  no  distinction.  We  happen  to 
know  that  there  are  a  number  of  schools 
in  which,  through  the  retention  of  old 
teachers  as  the  contract  schools  were 
passed  over,  nearly  all  of  the  teachers 
are  Catholics,  and  numbers  are  scat- 
tered about  in  other  schools.  The  ratio 
of  Catholics  to  Protestants  in  this  coun- 
try is  about  one  to  six.  Whether  that 
ratio  holds  among  the  teachers  in  the  In- 
dian schools  we  do  not  know.  The  Cath- 
olic papers  are  giving  doleful  accounts 
of  suffering  in  Catholic  Indian  schools 
from  which  support  has  been  withdrawn. 
This  may  be  true,  as  the  Government  no 
longer  aids  the  schools,  if  the  Catholic 
Church  does  not  make  up  the  deficiency. 
On  reservations  where  rations  issued  to 
the  Indians  are  small  they  will  have  only 
small  rations  turned  over  to  the  schools 
for  the  children  there.  We  doubt  not 
that  Protestant  mission  schools  could 
make  similar  statements.  But  there  is 
nothing  sectarian  about  the  matter  any- 
way. 


The  city  of  Liverpool,  England,  re- 
quires that  all  children  who  make  money 
in  the  streets  must  be  licensed.  The  li- 
cense certifies  that  they  are  decently  and 
sufficiently  clothed ;  that  they  shall  not 
enter  any  house  or  place  of  entertainment 
fnr  trading  purposes  ;  shall  not  trade  dur- 
ing school  hours,  and  shall  wear  a  badge 
when  trading  indicating  whether  they  at- 
tend school  or  not.  During  the  last  fif- 
teen months  over  1,100  children  made 
application  for  license,  most  of  them  be- 
ing engaged  in  selling  evening  newspa- 
pers. One  hundred  and  sixty-one  chil- 
dren, however,  were  charged  before  the 
magistrate  with  trading  without  a  license. 
There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  as  to 
whether  this  experiment  has  been  suc- 
cessful ;  that  is,  whether  it  has  produced 
any  improvement  in  the  general  life  and 
conduct  of  the  children,  altho  a  certain 
measure  of  success  has  attended  it.  It 
might  be  well  for  some  of  our  American 
cities  to  consider  this  question,  for  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  great  many  children 
who  make  their  living  on  the  streets 
should  be  at  home,  at  school,  in  the  re- 
formatory, or,  in  fact,  almost  anywhere 
else  than  on  the  crowded  pavement. 

There  is  a  poem  in  The  Century  for 
December  that  is  startlingly  and  shiver- 
ingly  unique.  It  is  by  Paul  Lawrence 
Dunbar,  and  it  is  the  wail  of  the  oak  tree 
on  which  an  innocent  victim  was  hanged 
by  a  mob.  It  was  almost  courageous  in 
The  Century  to  publish  it,  and  it  indi- 
cates a  literary  power  in  Mr.  Dunbar  be- 
yond what  he  had  exhibited  on  topics 
that  did  not  so  deeply  touch  his  heart. 
J* 
The  robbery  by  the  German  and 
French  authorities  of  the  astronomical 
instruments  of  the  Peking  Observatory 
made  by  the  Jesuits  more  than  two  cen- 
turies ago,  to  be  divided  between  Berlin 
and  Paris,  is  a  piece  of  barbarism  less 
pardonable  than  the  burning  of  the  Han- 
lin  Library.  The  latter  vandalism  was 
committed  by  an  ignorant  rabble ;  the 
former  is  by  order  of  Gen.  von.  WaMersee. 

Oscar  Wilde  lived  as  the  fool  liveth ; 
he  died  as  the  fool  dieth.  It  was  the  fit- 
ting end  of  one  who  made  art  take  the 
place  of  religion  and  pleasure  take  the 
place  of  morality. 


FINANCIAL. 


The  National   Banks. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  sta- 
tistical record  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  is  that 
which  shows  the  effect  of  the  Gold  Stand- 
ard law,  or  Currency  act,  of  March  14th, 
1900,  in  increasing  the  number  of  na- 
tional banks  and  the  volume  of  the  circu- 
lation. Up  to  the  end  of  October  there 
had  been  509  formal  and  approved  ap- 
plications for  authority  to  organize  banks, 
and  348  new  banks  were  actually  organ- 
ized, 249  of  them  (with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $6,575,000)  being  banks  of  less 
than  $50,000  capital,  while  99  (with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $10,900,000)  had  an 
individual  capital  of  $50,000  or  more. 
These  99  could  have  been  organized  un- 
der the  old  laws,  but  the  249  are  of  the 
class  first  authorized  by  the  act  of  March 
14th.  The  348  new  banks  were  not  eager 
to  issue  circulating  notes,  for  they  de- 
posited in  all  to  secure  circulation  only 
$5,348,200  in  bonds,  or  about  30  per 
cent,  of  the  sum  which  they  might  have 
used  in  this  way.  The  profits  of  circu- 
lation, believed  by  many  poorly  informed 
persons  to  be  very  great,  were  not  large 
enough  to  attract  more  than  30  per  cent. 
of  the  amount  which  the  law  permitted 
these  banks  to  deposit  as  security  for 
notes.  The  increase  of  bond-secured  cir- 
culation for  all  the  banks  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new  law  has  been  $82,454,- 
270. 

The  Comptroller  recommends  that 
loans  to  directors  and  executive  officers 
of  the  banks  be  subjected  to  additional 
restrictions.  By  investigation  he  has  as- 
certained that  17  per  cent,  of  the  national 
bank  failures  have  been  due  to  excessive 
loans  to  directors  and  officers,  and  that 
011  June  29th,  of  28,709  directors,  18,534 
were  indebted  directly  or  indirectly  to  the 
banks  under  their  management.  The 
sum  thus  owed  by  these  directors  and  by 
2,279  officers  and  employees  who  were 
not  directors  was  $202,287,000,  which 
was  equal  to  32}/  per  cent,  of  the  capital 
of  the  national  banks  of  the  entire  coun- 
try. Mr.  Dawes  admits  that  many  of 
these  loans  are  among  the  safest  that  the 
banks  make,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  sug- 
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gest  restrictions  that  would  tend  to  keep 
active  and  responsible  business  men  out 
of  the  service ;  but  he  thinks  there  should 
be  additional  safeguards,  such  as  are  pro- 
vided in  the  pending  Brosius  bill,  which 
forbids  the  granting  of  a  loan  to  an  of- 
ficer or  employee  until  application  for  it 
in  writing  shall  have  been  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  directors  or  Executive 
Committee ;  and  which  also  provides  that 
the  directors  may  fix  the  limit  of  credit 
for  any  one  of  their  number,  and  that 
when  no  limit  has  been  fixed,  a  director's 
application  for  a  loan  must  be  in  writing 
and  approved  by  two  of  his  associates. 

While  some  danger  may  arise  from 
loans  to  directors,  the  restrictions  and 
penalties  proposed  would  be  burdensome 
and  irritating,  and  the  injurious  effect  of 
them  upon  business  in  the  centers  of  ac- 
tivity might  be  more  serious  than  the  risk 
to  which  depositors  are  sometimes  ex- 
posed in  the  absence  of  them.  It  is  large- 
ly a  question  of  the  soundness  and  suffi- 
ciency of  the  securities  offered.  The 
Comptroller  makes  a  very  reasonable  rec- 
ommendation concerning  the  restriction 
upon  loans  to  one  individual.  Because 
the  resources  of  banks  outside  of  their 
capital  are  so  much  larger  in  the  great  cit- 
ies than  elsewhere,  the  law  permits  the 
loaning  of  a  much  greater  percentage  of 
total  assets  in  the  small  communities  than 
in  New  York  or  Chicago.  An  amend- 
ment is  suggested  which  would  permit 
the  large  banks  to  make  such  a  loan  in  ex- 
cess of  one-tenth  of  the  capital,  provided 
that  it  is  less  than  2  per  cent,  of  the  total 
assets. 


Financial  Items. 

Tin-:  American  Exchange  National 
Bank  is  to  be  heartily  congratulated  on 
the  completion  of  its  new  building  at  the 
corner  of  Broadway  and  Cedar  Street. 
The  outside  is  of  Westerly  granite  and 
Indiana  limestone,  while  marble  is  free- 
ly used  within  the  building,  and  the  very 
latest  improvements  are  seen  in  the 
vaults.  The  bank  was  started  in  1838, 
and  its  first  location  was  52  Wall  Street. 
In  1857  it  moved  to  its  present  location, 
and  the  building  at  that  time  erected  was 
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considered  the  finest  banking  building  in 
the  city.  David  Leavitt,  George  S.  Coe 
and  financiers  equally  eminent  have  been 
presidents  of  the  bank.  Dumonl  Clarke 
is  now  president,  and  Edward  Burns  is 
cashier.  The  directors  include  such  well- 
known  gentlemen  as  Henry  K.  Sheldon, 
Samuel  D.  Babcock,  W.  Bayard  Cutting, 
John  T.  Terry,  J.  Rogers  Maxwell,  John 
Claflin,  William  P.  Dixon,  Christian  T. 
Christensen,  Henry  W.  Maxwell  and  L. 
C.  Weir.  The  bank  has  a  capital  of 
$5,000,000,  with  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  of  $2,964,045.57,  and  total  re- 
sources of  $41,224,516.63. 

.  . .  .Subscriptions  will  be  received  on 
December  7th  next  by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co. 
for  $10,000,000  of  the  Third  Avenue 
Railroad  Company's  first  consolidated 
mortgage  4  per  cent.  100-year  gold  bonds, 
these  being  part  of  a  total  authorized 
issue  of  $50,000,000,  of  which  $13,443,- 
000  are  reserved  to  retire  the  outstanding 
bonds  of  all  other  issues  of  the  company 
and  its  controlled  lines.  The  Third 
Avenue  Company  owns  or  controls  269 
miles  of  road.  The  Third  Avenue 
and  the  Metropolitan  companies  control 
the  entire  system  of  surface  traction  lines 
in  the  Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx. 

.  . .  .Trade  legislation  in  Germany  has 
not  thus  far  reduced  our  exports  to  that 
country.  The  latest  official  reports  show 
that  our  exports  to  Germany  in  the  ten 
months  ending  with  October  exceeded 
by  $27,000,000  those  of  the  correspond- 
ing months  of  last  year.  There  was  a 
decrease  of  $1,300,000  in  bacon  and  other 
hog  products,  and  the  wheat  shipments 
show  a  reduction  of  $2,500,000,  but  gains 
are  seen  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  list,  including  $28,000,000  in  cotton, 
and  $3,000,000  in  copper. 

.  .  .  .The  largest  stock  of  gold  coin  and 
bullion  ever  held  in  the  United  States  is 
now  lying  in  the  Treasury  and  its 
branches.  The  total  is  $474,108,366,  and 
the  increase  since  the  end  of  1899  has 
been  $76,000,000. 

.  . .  .The  volume  of  transactions  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  in  November 
has  been  exceeded  in  only  one  month — 
January,  1899 — during  the  history  of  the 
institution. 


Pebbles. 

Druggist:  "  Tills,  my  young  man  ?  " 
Young  Man:  "  Yes'm."  "Druggist:  "Anti- 
bilious?"  Young  Man:  "No;  uncle." — Yale 
Record. 

.  ..  .Don:  "  I  hear  that  all  the  lights  in  town 
went  out  while  you  were  calling  on  Marie." 
Pete:  "  Yes,  it  was  a  close  call." — Prince- 
ton Tiger. 

...."That  is  an  unusually  fast  boat." 
"What!  That  old  tub?"  "Yes.  Don't  you 
see  it  tied  to  those  iron  rings  with  a  wire 
rope?" — The  War  Cry. 

. . . ."  What  are  the  names  of  that  newly  mar- 
ried couple  in  the  next  flat?  "  "  Oh,  we  can't 
find  out  for  a  few  weeks ;  each  now  calls  the 
other  '  Birdie.'  " — Indianapolis  Journal. 

.  . .  .Crimsonbeak:  '  M  got  the  opinions  of 
two  eminent  lawyers  on  a  certain  question  of 
law  the  other  day."  Yeast:  "  Were  their 
opinions  the  same?"  "Yes;  $25  each." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

....  Visitor:  "  Say,  you  are  de  guy  wot  treats 
fellers  as  gits  jagged?"  Dr.  Glitter:  "  T treat 
inebriates."  Visitor:  "  Well,  I'm  one  o'  dem 
fellers,  an'  seein'  it's  your  treat,  you  kin  gimme 
a  little  whisky." — Chicago  News. 

...."When  does  a  man  become  a  seam- 
stress? "  "  When  he  hems  and  haws."  "  No." 
"  When  he  threads  his  way."  "  No."  "  When 
he  rips  and  tears."  "  No."  "  Give  it  up.' 
"  Never,  if  he  can  help  it." — Exchange. 

...  .1  knew  a  young  lady  from  Michigan, 
To  meet  her  I  never  should  wichigan. 
She'd  eat  of  ice  cream 
Till  with  pain  she  would  scream, 
And  she'd  order  another  big  dichigan. 
— Exchange. 

. . .  .Cholly  Gayboy:  "  I  undahstand  you  we- 
mahked  that  no  girl  would  evah  be  likely  to 
marry  Gussy  Whitless  or  me  because  we  are 
too  fastidious?  "  Miss  Sharpe:  "  Oh,  no  !  You 
misunderstood  me."  Cholly  Gayboy:  "  Oh — 
aw — then  you  didn't  say  that?  "  Miss  Sharpe: 
"No;  I  said  you  were  two  fast  idiots." — Ex- 
change. 

. ..  .Said  the  teacher  to  the  grammar  class, 
To  which  our  boys  belong: 
"  The  horse  and  cow  is  in  the  field, 

Now,  what  in  that  is  wrong?  " 
"  The  cow  and  horse  is  in  the  field," 

Spake  one  in  manners  versed ; 
"  Because,  you  know,  'tis  more  polite 
To  mention  ladies  first."  — Life. 
....The  car  was  full.  It  could,  however, 
still  follow  the  line.  She  entered.  I  stole  a 
glance  at  her.  My  attention  was  immediately 
arrested.  I  pondered  a  moment  on  the  excel- 
lence of  the  police  service.  Then  I  tried 
again ;  she  saw  me.  I  had  been  bluffing, 
so  I  threw  up  my  hand.  The  action  was  ap- 
propriate for  the  conductor  entered  at  that 
moment.  "  Fare,"  said  he.  I  referred  him  to 
her.  He  agreed  with  me.  And  so,  collecting 
herself,  she  rose,  nature's  fairest  flower.  As 
she  passed  me,  she  dropped  a  slight  courtesy. 
This  1  took  and  shall  keep  forever. — Yale  Rec- 
ord. 


INSURANCE. 


Valued   Policy. 

It  may  be  that  readers  who  now  and 
then  see  mention  of  "  valued  policy  " — 
which  is  always  disapproved  by  under- 
writers and  always  assumed  to  be  for  the 
safeguarding  of  the  policyholder— do 
not  understand  what  the  thing  means.  A 
valued  policy  may  be  briefly  defined  as 
one  which  expresses  and  makes  its  own 
value — that  is,  a  policy  good,  as  a  col- 
lectible demand,  for  the  sum  mentioned 
on  its  face.  Of  course  this  can  be  so 
only  because  the  law  declares  it  so,  and 
the  law  enters  into  every  contract.  State 
after  State  has  enacted  such  a  law,  and 
if  the  majority  were  always  right  and  the 
law  always  wise  any  further  discussion 
would  be  wasted  upon  a  closed  case.  In 
the  sober  old  State  of  Vermont,  by  a 
heavy  vote  in  the  lower  House,  a  bill  to 
that  end  has  been  accepted,  thus : 

"  Whenever  any  policy  of  insurance  shall  be 
written  to  insure  any  real  property,  and  the 
property  insured  shall  be  wholly  destroyed 
without  any  criminal  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
insured  or  assigns,  within  the  meaning  of  such 
policy,  the  amount  of  insurance  written  in  such 
policy  shall  be  taken  conclusively  to  be  the  true 
amount  of  loss  and  measure  of  damage  when 
totally  destroyed." 

This  is  not  well  phrased,  certainly,  for 
the  last  three  words  must  be  by  all  rules 
of  construction  applied  to  some  one  of 
the  three  or  four  substantives  preced- 
ing them,  whereas  we  must  suppose  they 
are  meant  to  apply  to  the  property  in- 
sured ;  however,  that  is  a  small  matter.  If 
a  man  has  a  $1,000  policy  on  his  house, 
and  the  house  is  entirely  destroyed,  his 
loss  is  $1,000 — that  is  the  declaration.  It 
has  a  plausible  sound.  It  is  the  old 
"  wager  "  view  of  insurance — the  com- 
pany bets  $1,000  to  $2  that  the  house 
will  not  burn  within  the  time ;  if  it  does 
burn  the  company  loses  the  bet  and  ought 
to  pay  forthwith  without  question.  Un- 
less the  company  can  prove  incendiarism 
it  shall  have  no  defense ;  no  inquiry  shall 
be  made  about  value. 

The  answer  is  that  this  is  not  the  nature  of 
insurance,  which  is  a  wager  only  mathemati- 
cally. Insurance  is  indemnity  for  loss  actually 
sustained,  up  to  a  stated  maximum.  If  the 
policy  was  obtained  for  $1,000  when  the  house 
was  worth  only  $Soo,  or  if  there  has  been  a 
decline  in  value,  it  is  unjust  and  immoral  to 
exclude  inquiry  about  value,  and  legislation 
cannot  make  it  otherwise. 

Bu1  the  company  has  no  right  to  issue,  or  to 
continue,  insurance  above  true  value?  It 
seems  so — yet  the  owner  has  better  facilities 
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than  the  company  for  knowing  the  value,  and  if 
it  is  said  that  it  is  the  company's  business  to 
inspect  and  find  out  that  may  be  so ;  but  the 
expense  of  acquiring  and  keeping  up  such 
knowledge,  at  its  peril,  would  have  to  enter 
into  the  rate,  and  then  the  old  grievance  of 
high  rates  would  be  hightened. 

There  are  people  who  say  that  such  a  law 
tends  to  lower  rates — the  New  Hampshire 
Commissioner  says  so,  for  one.  Is  that  natural 
— is  it  possible?  To  say  to  men  that  if  they 
can  get  a  round  amount  of  insurance,  and  if 
the  building  is  destroyed  and  the  company  can- 
not prove  incendiarism  the  insurance  shall  be 
collectible — what  is  the  tendency? 

One  Matter  of  Thankfulness. 

Even  those  who  are  not  pleased  with 
the  result  of  the  election  cannot  avoid 
admitting  that  a  large  aggregate  amount 
of  engagements  were  expressly  made 
contingent  upon  the  result  which  did  oc- 
cur; this  was  a  very  unusual  form  of 
election  betting,  and  that  it  existed  is  in- 
disputable. It  is  also  indisputable  that 
the  general  expression  of  feeling  is  that 
of  relief  from  tension,  and  that  there  has 
been  since  the  result  was  known,  on  the 
morning  after  the  vote,  a  greatly  active 
and  upward  movement  in  securities,  as 
well  as  in  things  which  may  not  be  un- 
questionably secure.  This  is  from  reac- 
tion, doubtless — from  the  feeling  that  the 
strain  is  over,  and  during  the  last  weeks 
of  October  there  was  the  lull  which  ac- 
companies suspense.  The  meaning  is 
taken  to  be  that  uncertainties  about  fun- 
damental matters  are  ended  ;  that  for  an- 
other four  years  things  will  move  along 
the  same  lines ;  that  there  is  to  be  no 
change  in  the  standard  of  value,  and  that 
"  confidence  "  may  itself  feel  confident. 

Those  who  really  believe  that  the  suc- 
cess of  the  other  candidate  would  have 
been  followed  by  still  better  results  must 
still  recognize  and  rejoice  at  the  results 
which  have  already  come  and  are  indi- 
cated as  still  to  come.  And  there  is  one 
immediate  benefit  to  one  interest  that  cer- 
tainly has  its  deep  troubles :  the  insur- 
ance interest  profits  by  the  upward  turn 
of  the  financial  markets.  There  has 
been  some  little  relaxation  of  the  terrible 
advance  in  iqoo  upon  the  terrible  ad- 
vance in  burning  which  [899  made,  and 
the  rise  in  market  quotations  will  bring 
an  appreciated  aid  in  helping  out  the  bal- 
ance-sheets for  the  end  of  the  year.  This 
is  one  point  about  which  there  are  genu- 
ine thanks  at  this  thanksgiving  date. 
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_                   .  Much  progress  has  been 

Congress  and  ,       . r- 

y°  A  made    in    Congress    since 

rmy  ^e  0penjng  0f  ^q  session, 

especially  in  the  House,  where  the  Army 
Reorganization  bill  was  passed  on  the 
6th  inst.  after  a  brief  debate.  The  com- 
mittee had  reported  Secretary  Root's  bill 
with  some  changes.  The  provisions  con- 
cerning the  size  of  the  army  were  not  dis- 
turbed, and  a  part  of  the  plan  for  prevent- 
ing permanent  tenure  in  the  staff  bureaus 
was  retained,  the  reported  bill  providing 
for  the  filling  of  bureau  vacancies  in  cer- 
tain grades  by  detail  from  officers  of  the 
line  for  a  term  of  four  years  after  com- 
petitive examination.  It  also  forbade  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  by  any  offi- 
cer or  private  on  premises  owned  or  oc- 
cupied by  the  Government.  The  Demo- 
crats in  caucus  had  not  been  able  to  agree 
upon  a  course  of  action,  some  opposing 
any  increase  of  the  army,  while  others 
were  in  favor  of  extending  the  present 
law  for  two  years.  In  the  debate  Mr. 
Richardson,  their  leader,  opposed  a  per- 
manent increase  of  the  regular  army,  was 
unwilling  that  the  President  should  have 
the  discretionary  power  granted  by  the 
bill,  and  expressed  a  preference  for  the 
enlistment  of  volunteers  for  service  in  the 
Philippines.  Mr.  Grosvenor  defended 
the  bill,  and  said  that  the  people  could 
not  be  frightened  by  the  prediction  of  a 
demagog  that  the  army  would  be  used 
to  terrorize  workingmen.  Mr.  McCall, 
of  Massachusetts,  a  Republican,  who  led 
the  attack  upon  the  bill  for  Porto  Rico  at 
the  last  session,  opposed  any  increase  of 
the  army,  and  urged  that  the  Government 
should  permit  the  Filipinos  to  rule  them- 
selves.    Amendments  were  adopted  cre- 


ating a  corps  of  veterinary  surgeons,  pro- 
viding for  dental  surgeons,  and  striking- 
out  the  paragraphs  authorizing  the  ap- 
pointment of   General   Shafter  to   be  a 
major-general  in  the  regular  army,  and 
the   appointments   of   General    Lee   and 
General  James  H.  Wilson  to  be  brigadier- 
generals.     Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Lit- 
tlefield,  of  Maine,  the  prohibition  of  the 
canteen  was  made  more  clear  and  em- 
phatic,   the   amendment    forbidding   the 
sale  of  liquors  on  Government  premises 
by  any  person.     The  provision  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  War  to  prescribe 
regulations  as  to  the  fitness  of  volunteers 
or  civilians  appointed  to  the  regular  army 
under  the  bill  was  stricken  out.     After 
Mr.  McClellan's  motion,  virtually  in  fa- 
vor of  a  substitute  extending  the  present 
law  for  two  years,  had  been  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  nearly  four  to  one,  the  bill  was 
passed,  three  Northern  Democrats  voting 
with  the  Republicans  for  it,  and  one  Re- 
publican,  Mr.   McCall,  voting  with  the 
Democrats  in  opposition.     On  the  same 
day  the  President  restored  Commissary- 
General  Eagan  to  the  service  (having  re- 
mitted the  remainder  of  his  punishment) 
and  at  once  placed  him  on  the  retired  list. 
Secretary  Root's  annual  report  reviews 
the  operations  of  the  army  in  China  and 
the  Philippines,  and  is  accompanied  by 
the  reports  of  General  Otis  and  General 
Chaffee.     In   the    Philippines   there    re- 
mains of  the  insurrection,  the  Secretary 
says,  only  an  exceedingly  vexatious  and 
annoying  guerrilla  warfare,  of  a  char- 
acter  closely     approaching    brigandage, 
which  "  will  require  time,  patience  and 
good  judgment  to  finally  suppress."    Re- 
ferring to  the  revival  of  industry  and  the 
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increase  of  feVenue  in  Cuba,  he  remarks  by  the  Ship  Subsidy  bill,  which  was 
that  an  influx  of  capital  and  the  develop-  taken  up  by  a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one, 
ment  of  the  island's  resources  are  "  re-  Mr.  Frye  opening  the  debate  with  a  long 
tarded  only  by  doubt  as  to  the  stability  of  speech  in  support  of  the  measure.  Altho 
the  future  government  and  uncertainty  the  debate  promises  to  be  a  long  one,  the 
as  to  the  continuance  of  a  market  for  Cu-  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate  is  ex- 
ban  products."  pected.  In  the  House  the  project  is  re- 
<*  garded  with  less  interest,  the  attitude  of 
The  Ways  and  Means  Com-  some  Western  Republicans  being  one 
mittee's  bill  for  a  reduction  of  indifference.  Prominent  Republican 
of  the  war  taxes  has  been  newspapers  in  the  West  have  opposed  the 
reported  in  the  House,  the  committee  bill  or  called  for  the  material  amendment 
having  increased  the  original  estimate  of  it.  A  bill  for  the  adoption  of  the  met- 
of  the  amount  of  the  reduction  to  $40,-  ric  system  in  1903  has  been  reported  in 
000,000  by  cutting  down  the  tax  on  beer,  the  House.  Mr.  Crumpacker  has  intro- 
Among  the  taxes  removed  by  the  bill  are  duced  there  a  reapportionment  bill  in- 
the  following,  the  estimates  being  in  creasing  the  total  number  of  Representa- 
round  numbers :    Bank  checks,  $7,000,-  tives  by  eight,  but  taking  away  two  from 


Other 
Legislation 


000 ;  promissory  notes,  $3,500,000 ;  ex 
press  receipts,  $1,200,000;  conveyances, 
mortgages  and  leases,  $3,700,000;  tele- 
graph and  telephone  messages,  $1,100,- 
000 ;  insurance ;  $3,000,000 ;  postal  or- 
ders, $600,000 ;  inland  drafts,  $500,000 ; 
passage  tickets,  $200,000;  warehouse  re- 


Louisiana,  three  from  Mississippi,  four 
from  North  Carolina  and  three  from 
South  Carolina  on  account  of  the  dis- 
franchisement of  negroes  in  those  States. 
Charles  A.  Towne,  candidate  of  the  Pop- 
ulist party  for  Vice-President,  and  for- 
merly   a    Republican    member    of    the 


cancy  in  the  Senate  caused  by  the  death 
of  Mr.  Davis,  of  Minnesota. 


ceipts,  $250,000;  legacies  for  uses  of  a  House,  has  been  appointed  to  the  va 
religious,  charitable,  literary  or  educa- 
tional character,  including  works  of  art, 
$500,000;  and  all  the  stamp  taxes  on 
proprietary  medicines,  cosmetics,  etc., 
nearly  $4,000,000.  The  reduction  of  the 
beer  tax  is  $9,800,000,  and  the  tax  on 
cigars  is  decreased  by  $3,000,000.     One 


The  Canal 
Question 


For  some  days  past  decisive 
action  at  Washington  con- 
cerning the  projected  inter- 


member  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Cooper,  oceanic  canal  has  seemed  near  at  hand, 
of  Texas,  moved  that  the  tax  on  charita-  The  Senate  has  been  discussing  the  Hay- 
ble   and    religious   legacies   be   retained.  Pauncefote  Treaty  in  executive  session ; 
Secretary  Gage  thinks  that  a  reduction  of  and  a  vote  upon  the  Davis  amendment, 
only   $30,000,000,   as   at   first   proposed,  which  permits  the  United  States  to  for- 
would    be    enough;    but    it    is    probable  tify  the  canal,  will  be  taken  on  the  13th 
that  the  Republicans  of  the  Senate  will  inst.  Congress  has  received  from  the  Ca- 
add  something,  possibly  $20,000,000,  to  nal  Commission  a  report  in  favor  of  the 
the  $40,000,000  of  the  House  bill.     At  Nicaragua    route;    and    a    preliminary 
all  events,  the  most  annoying  of  the  war  agreement  with  Nicaragua,  showing  what 
taxes  will  soon  be  repealed.    The  House  that  country  is  willing  to  do    has  been 
has  passed  the  Oleomargarine  bill,  as  to  signed  by  Secretary  Hay  and  the  Nicara- 
which  there  was  a  sharp  division,  not  on  guan  Minister.     The  unanimous  opinion 
party  lines,  in  the  Committee  on  Agri-  of  the  Commission  is  that  the  most  prac- 
culture,  the  opponents  of  the  bill  declar-  ticable  and  feasible  route  for  a  canal  "  un- 
ing  that  it  was  designed  not  to  regulate,  der  the  control,  ownership  and  manage- 
but  to  prevent,  the  manufacture  and  sale  ment  of  the  United  States  "  is  the  one  in 
of  oleomargarine.    It  increases  from  2  to  Nicaragua.     Owing  to  the  increasing  size 
10  cents  a  pound  the  tax  on  oleomarga-  of  ocean-going  vessels  the  Commission's 
rine   and    other   similar   products    when  plans  call  for  a  depth  of  35  feet  and  a 
colored  to  resemble  dairy  butter,  and  re-  minimum  width  of  150  at  the  bottom.  Its 
duces  from  2  cents  to  %  of  a  cent  the  tax  estimate  of  cost  for  a  canal  of  these  di- 
on  such  products  when   uncolored.     In  mensions,    with    a    duplicate    system    of 
the  Senate  at  the  beginning  of  the  session  locks,  is  $200,540,000 ;  but  a  canal   100 
the  Spooner  Philippine  bill  was  displaced  feet  wide,  with  single  locks,  can  be  made 
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for  $163,913,000.  The  Panama  Canal 
can  be  completed,  the  report  says,  for 
$142,342,000,  or  for  $116,000,000  if  only 
one  system  of  locks  be  used  and  the  width 
reduced.  Work  already  done  on  the 
Panama  route  is  worth  only  $34,000,000. 
The  most  difficult  engineering  work  on 
the  Nicaragua  route  will  be  the  great  dam 
across  the  San  Juan  River;  and  as  the 
construction  of  it  will  consume  eight 
years,  after  some  preparation  elsewhere 
and  the  opening  of  the  harbor  at  Grey- 
town,  the  Commission  allows  ten  years 
for  the  construction  of  the  entire  canal. 
If  the  Panama  Company  were  willing  to 
sell  its  franchise  and  property,  the  sum 
to  be  paid  for  it,  the  report  says,  would 
make  the  cost  of  the  project  not  less  than 
that  of  a  canal  in  Nicaragua.  That  com- 
pany has  an  exclusive  concession  for  a 
period  of  ninety-nine  years,  the  terms  of 
which  forbid  a  transfer  of  the  rights  to 
any  nation  or  foreign  Government. 
President  Hutin  proposed  that  the  United 
States  should  become  the  holder  of  a 
majority  of  the  stock  of  a  new  corpora- 
tion, by  which  the  canal  rights  and  plant 
should  be  taken  over  at  an  appraised 
value,  but  such  an  arrangement  was  re- 
garded as  inadmissible.  The  Commis- 
sion says  that  after  the  opening  of  a  ca- 
nal our  trade  with  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  and  the  Orient  would  in- 
crease rapidly,  and  that  American  com- 
merce by  way  of  the  canal  would  soon 
surpass  the  total  of  Europe's  traffic 
through  it.  The  entire  traffic  that  would 
use  the  canal  in  1909  is  estimated  at 
7,030,000  tons. 


_     .        .  The     Presbvtenan     Gen- 

Presbytenan  ,     .  /,   ,     ^ 

-j     .  .  eral  Assembly  s  Commit- 

Kevision  ...     i  , 

tee  met  this  last  week  in 

Washington  according  to  appointment 
to  consider  the  question  of  some  amend- 
ment to  the  Confession  of  Faith.  The 
meetings  covered  several  days,  were  re- 
markably harmonious,  and  the  discus- 
sions, while  indicating  differences  of 
view,  partook  in  not  the  slightest  degree 
of  the  nature  of  conflict.  The  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  committee  after  ex- 
amiation  of  the  returns  from  the  pres- 
byteries and  given  to  the  public  were  as 
follows : 

"  First — That  the  returns  plainly  indicate 
that  the  Church  desires  some  change  in  its 
credal  statement. 


"  Second — These  returns  indicate  plainly 
that  no  change  is  desired  which  would  in  any 
way  impair  the  integrity  of  the  system  of  doc- 
trine contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith. 

"  Third — These  returns  also  indicate  that  a 
large  plurality  desire  that  changes  should  be 
made  by  some  new  statement  of  present  doc- 
trines. 

"  Fourth — These  returns  indicate  also  a  de- 
sire upon  the  part  of  many  Presbyteries  for 
some  revision  of  the  present  Confession. 

"  Fifth — It  was  therefore  unanimously 
agreed  by  the  committee  to  recommend  to  the 
General  Assembly  that  some  revision  or 
change  be  made  in  our  confessional  statements. 
Substantial  but  not  final  agreement  was 
reached  as  to  the  method  of  preparing  changes, 
embodying  both  revision  and  supplemental 
statement,  but  the  determining  of  the  whole 
matter  was  deferred  to  a  subsequent  meeting." 

The  committee  will  meet  again  in  Wash- 
ington on  February  12th  to  prepare  its 
statement  to  the  General  Assembly, 
which  meets  in  May.  As  to  the  future, 
it  seems  evident,  in  the  view  of  most,  if 
not  all,  that  some  amendment  to  the 
Presbyterian  standards  is  coming,  and 
coming  soon.  It  ought  to  take  months, 
and  it  may  even  take  years,  to  find  the 
best  way.  In  the  words  of  a  prominent 
member  of  the  committee,  "  an  amend- 
ment is  surely  coming,  not  to  make  the 
Church  broader — it  is  broad  enough  al- 
ready ;  not  because  a  party  wishes  it — 
there  is  no  such  party ;  but  because  the 
Church  at  large  demands  it  to  express 
her  faith  more  fully  and  to  fit  her  for 
work  in  the  twentieth  century."  A  re- 
port that  was  spread  abroad  of  dissension 
in  the  committee  was  absolutely  without 
foundation,  and  the  harmonious  action 
is  looked  upon  as  a  good  omen  for  suc- 
cess in  the  future. 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico 


The  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion decided  last  week  that 
the  republic  should  not  be  a 
federation  of  States  or  provinces.  Sev- 
eral plans  for  complete  constitutions  were 
submitted,  Gen.  Morua  offering  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  with  some 
slight  modifications.  Senor  Rivera's 
plan  provided  that  each  province  should 
have  its  own  legislature,  which  should 
elect  a  governor  and  four  members  of  a 
central  senate ;  that  the  six  provincial 
legislatures  in  joint  session  should  elect 
a  President,  and  that  a  national  House 
should  be  elected  by  popular  vote.  Senor 
Quesada  proposed  that  not  only  the 
House  but  also  the  President  and  the 
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Senate  should  be  elected  in  that  way. 
Senor  Gualberto  Gomez  made  another 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  induce  the  Con- 
vention to  reply  to  Gen.  Wood's  address. 
The  three  arbitrators  to  whom  the  Dady 
sewer  contract  was  referred  have  report- 
ed that  Mr.  Dady  should  receive  $564,000 
for  his  plans  and  expenses,  this  having 
been  the  estimate  of  the  third  arbitrator, 
Senor  Villalon,  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Works.  The  municipality  asked  for  the 
opinion  of  Col.  Black  of  the  Engineers' 
Department,  whose  estimate  of  the  sum 
to  which  Dady  was  entitled  was  only 
$58,000,  including  interest  for  five  years. 
A  fair  price  for  Dady's  plans,  he  said, 
was  $25,000.  Gen.  Wood  says  the  award 
of  $564,000  is  absurdly  large  and  will 
not  be  approved  by  the  military  govern- 
ment. Col.  Black's  estimate  is  regarded 
by  him  as  a  fair  one.  The  question  is 
still  pending  in  the  city  council,  where  a 
committee  has  presented  a  report,  the 
adoption  of  which  would  give  Dady  so 
great  an  advantage  over  all  other  bidders 
that  the  contract  would  go  to  him  at  his 
own  price,  $10,600,000.  Sir  William 
Van  Home  says  that  his  company  will 
buy  a  strip  of  land  335  miles  long  for  the 
railroad  that  is  to  connect  Santiago  with 
Havana.  The  fertility  of  the  island  sur- 
passes his  expectations.  The  Havana 
Bar  Association  has  elected  to  be  mem- 
bers of  its  executive  committee  the  four 
judges  whom  Gen.  Wood  removed  from 
office  for  dishonesty  or  incompetency. 
The  new  House  of  Delegates  in  Porto 
Rico  is  in  session.  On  the  4th  inst.  it 
received  the  message  of  Gov.  Allen,  who 
recommended  the  adoption  of  a  system 
of  taxation,  including  excise  and  taxes 
on  inheritances  and  real  estate.  He  also 
advised  the  use  of  the  New  England 
town  and  county  divisions,  the  establish- 
ment of  asylums  for  the  blind  and  crip- 
pled, a  reorganization  of  the  judiciary, 
an  increase  of  the  number  of  schools 
1  now  800)  and  the  construction  of 
roads.  There  is  a  balance  of  $1,583,000 
in  the  treasury.  A  railway  train  bearing 
two  hundred  Porto  Ricans  is  now  on  its 
way  from  New  Orleans  to  San  Francisco, 
where  these  passengers  are  to  be  shipped 
to  Hawaii,  there  to  work  on  sugar  planta- 
tions. Some  of  these  men  say,  accord- 
ing to  press  dispatches,  that  they  were 
deceived  in  a  Porto  Rican  port  as  to  their 
destination  and  are  being  taken  to  San 


Francisco  and  Hawaii  against  their  will. 
They  are  guarded  by  labor  agents,  and 
it  is  reported  that  several  of  them  es- 
caped from  the  train  in  western  Texas, 
but  were  caught  and  brought  back  to 
the  cars. 

Ritual  ^ne     rituanstic     discus- 

Prosecutions  f?n  in  England  has 
taken  on  a  new  phase  by 
the  institution  of  proceedings  for  the 
prosecution  of  three  beneficed  clergy  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  for  practicing 
reservation,"  using  incense  ceremonial- 
ly and  administering  the  holy  communion 
when  no  members  of  the  congregation 
came  forward  to  communicate.  In  view 
of  this  two  prominent  archdeacons  have 
written  to  the  bishop  urging  him  to  in- 
terpose his  veto  and  stop  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding. Their  letter  takes  the  ground 
that  it  is  inexpedient  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  it  would  give  to  these  men  a  ficti- 
tious importance ;  that  they  are  doing  a 
noble  work  in  a  legitimate  line  which  will 
be  seriously  interfered  with,  and  that  in 
general  they  are  looked  upon  by  most 
people  as  mere  misguided  law  breakers 
who,  however,  under  prosecution  would 
achieve  the  honor  of  martyrs.  The  let- 
ter, however,  goes  still  deeper  into  the 
question,  and  affirms  that  "  prosecution  is 
necessarily  and  inherently  a  vicious  way 
of  dealing  with  the  ritual  offense,"  that 
the  far  better  way  is  to  recognize  the  con- 
scientiousness of  the  men,  mistaken  as  it 
may  be,  and  endeavor  by  quiet  influence 
to  secure  from  them  accord  to  the  law, 
which  in  the  view  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Church  is  amply  justified  and  cor- 
dially accepted.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
comments  upon  this.  The  High  Church 
organ  lauds  the  archdeacons  very  highly, 
and  affirms  that  their  action  is  the  best 
possible ;  the  more  moderate  Church  of 
England  papers  express  their  approval 
in  hearty  but  more  measured  terms ;  the 
Times  indorses  it,  calling  to  mind  the  ill 
effect  of  similar  prosecutions  twenty  and 
more  years  ago,  and  claiming  that  the 
anarchy  of  the  last  few  years  was  prac- 
tically the  result  of  unwise  methods  in 
dealing  with  such  questions  at  that  time. 
The  Free  Church  papers  emphasize  some- 
what the  other  aspect  of  the  case,  and  de- 
clare that  so  long  as  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land is  a  recognized  State  Church  under 
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the  control  of  civil  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tical authorities  civil  law  methods  should 
be  combined  with  ecclesiastical  methods, 
and  thus  the  prosecutions  are  not  only 
legitimate  but  essential.  Attention  is 
called  to  the  probability  that  the  archdea- 
cons, one  of  them  the  archdeacon  of  Lon- 
don and  presumably  in  close  touch  with 
his  bishop,  have  taken  counsel  with  the 
episcopate  who  are  considering  these  very 
questions,  and  have  presented  their  let- 
ter at  this  time  in  accordance  with  the 
purpose,  as  frequently  manifested  of  late, 
to  retain  the  whole  movement  within  the 
bounds  of  spiritual  and  moral  influence, 
rather  than  to  endeavor  to  enforce  abso- 
lutely the  ecclesiastical,  not  to  say  civil, 
law.  Attention  is  called  to  the  course 
taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  who  is 
adopting  a  sort  of  boycott  method,  refus- 
ing to  preach  or  appear  in  the  churches 
that  carry  out  this  excess  of  ritual,  and 
refusing  to  license  to  them  any  of  the  as- 
sistant clergy.  It  is  noticeable  that  the 
question  of  disestablishment  appears  to 
be  by  no  means  so  prominently  before  the 
public  as  it  has  been,  and  that  this  is  due 
very  largely  to  the  conciliatory  position 
taken  by  the  higher  clergy  in  advocating 
practically  a  larger  liberty  within  the 
Church  itself. 

Parliament      J^-T^rl  Sf.Ssion    of    the 

Opened         English      Parliament      was 

opened  December  6th  with 

the  shortest  Queen's  speech  on  record.  It 

was  as  follows: 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen :  It  having  be- 
come necessary  to  make  further  provision  for 
the  expenses  of  the  operations  of  my  armies 
in  South  Africa  and  China,  I  summoned  you 
to  hold  a  special  session  in  order  that  you  may 
give  your  sanction  to  the  enactments  required 
for  this  purpose.  You  will  not  enter  on  the 
discussion  of  other  public  matters  requiring 
your  attention  until  the  ordinary  meeting  of 
Parliament  next  Spring." 

This,  however,  was  sufficient  to  start  a 
pretty  sharp  discussion.  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  wanted  to  know  why  an  isolated 
agreement  had  been  made  by  Great  Brit- 
ain with  a  single  Power  regarding  China, 
and  demanded  full  information  as  to  the 
Anglo-German  agreement.  In  the  dis- 
cussion that  followed  a  somewhat  acri- 
monious temper  was  manifest  in  both 
parties,  and  there  was  much  personal  ani- 
mosity and  bitter  invective.     Mr.  Cham- 


berlain was  the  center  of  the  storm,  and 
as  the  most  important  representative  of 
the  Government  was  made  a  target  of 
satire  and  abuse.  This  was  rather  more 
than  Mr.  Chamberlain  could  stand,  and 
he  defended  himself  with  a  vigor  that 
found  its  expression  in  a  term  of  reproach 
to  one  of  the  members,  which  called  forth 
a  reproval  by  the  Speaker.  The  next  day, 
however,  Mr.  Chamberlain  changed  his 
tactics.  In  a  most  conciliatory  and  states- 
manlike speech  on  South  Africa  he  took 
the  Liberal  imperialists  into  his  confidence 
by  forecasting  the  process  of  development 
which  was  proposed,  by  which  the  mili- 
tary law  should  give  place  to  Crown  law, 
and  that  again  to  municipal  and  local 
self-government.  He  announced  that  the 
expenditures  which  had  been  so  heavy 
should  be  visited  upon  those  who  were 
best  able  to  bear  them,  and  that  the  mines 
and  the  mine  owners  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible. So  completely  did  this  change 
of  bearing  take  the  Liberals  by  surprise 
that  the  Liberal  amendment  to  the  ad- 
dress was  withdrawn,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing but  compliment  and  praise,  where  the 
day  before  there  had  been  nothing  but 
fault  finding  and  abuse.  The  opposition 
was  completely  checkmated,  and  Mr. 
Chamberlain  stood  before  the  country 
with  a  united  Parliament  at  his  back  and 
a  prospect  of  still  greater  future  success. 

._  „  ,,     j     Ex-President      Kruger 

Kruger,  Holland  ,      ,    ^,       TT    fe 

j    '  .        arrived  at    lhe  Hague 

and  Portugal         ,,  .     ,     ,  .  ,   & 

this  last  week,  and  was 

received  by  Queen  Wilhelmina  in  audi- 
ence. As  he  was  traveling  incognito  the 
visit  was  not  attended  by  the  ceremony 
usually  paid  to  a  chief  of  State,  altho  Dr. 
Leyds  wore  a  diplomatic  uniform.  Every- 
where the  crowds  have  warmly  cheered 
Mr.  Kruger,  and  there  as  in  France  and 
Germany  the  popular  sentiment  appears 
to  be  with  him.  With  regard  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany  Oom  Paul  was  evident- 
ly very  much  disappointed  and  expressed 
the  belief  that  after  a  time  a  second  re- 
quest for  a  reception  would  meet  with  a 
different  response.  There  is  consider- 
able criticism  in  the  press,  especially  in 
France,  of  Emperor  William's  course, 
which  it  is  asserted  is  due  to  the  influence 
of  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  flurry  of 
anxiety  lest  international  complications 
arise  through  an  incident  between  Hoi- 
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land  and  Portugal.  The  Dutch  Consul 
at  Lourenco  Marques  had  also  acted  as 
consul  for  the  Transvaal.  His  exequator 
for  this  latter  office  was  withdrawn  by 
the  Portuguese  Government  in  conse- 
quence of  his  efforts  to  use  the  place  so 
as  to  further  the  interests  of  the  Trans- 
vaal. And  more  lately,  at  the  instance  of 
the  British  Government,  his  exequatur  as 
the  Dutch  Consul  was  revoked  for  the 
same  purpose.  Following  upon  this  the 
Dutch  Minister  at  Lisbon  and  the  Portu- 
guese Minister  at  The  Hague  both  left 
their  respective  posts.  This  was  heralded 
as  the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations 
which  might  lead  to  war.  With,  how- 
ever, the  lapse  of  a  little  time  all  danger 
of  that  has  disappeared,  and  it  is  affirmed 
that  in  each  case  the  departure  of  the 
Minister  was  not  at  all  connected  with  the 
matter  of  Lourenco  Marques.  Signifi- 
cance was  attached  unduly,  it  is  affirmed, 
to  a  reception  given  to  the  British  fleet  at 
Lisbon,  when  the  most  cordial  expres- 
sions of  friendship  between  Portugal  and 
Great  Britain  were  offered. 
Jt 

„  .    ..        Before  the  elections  it 

Progress  in  the  .    .        ,  ,       ., 

J?         .  was  claimed  by  the  au- 

ipp  nes  thorities  in  the  Philip- 
pines that  a  great  deal  depended  upon  the 
result  of  the  elections;  that  if  President 
McKinley  was  chosen  and  his  policy 
thus  indorsed  the  Filipinos  would  accept 
the  situation  and  yield  more  readily  to 
American  rule,  while  on  the  other  hand 
the  success  of  Mr.  Bryan  would  mean 
continued  resistance.  That  prophecy  ap- 
pears to  have  been  proved  by  the  facts 
since  the  election.  On  every  hand  there 
are  indications  that  the  insurrection  is 
weakening,  and  during  the  past  week  a 
large  number,  over  2,200,  said  to  be  near- 
ly all  fighting  men,  came  from  the 
mountains  to  Vigan,  renounced  their  in- 
surrection and  took  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States.  All  but  500  of 
these  are  said  to  have  been  Bolomen  be- 
longing to  the  famous  Katipunan  Soci- 
ety. The  oath  was  administered  by  the 
priest  at  the  village  church  with  im- 
pressive religious  ceremonies.  Gen- 
eral Young  reporting  it  to  the 
War  Department  attributes  it  to  Presi- 
dent McKinley's  re-election  and  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  There 
is  one  unfortunate  phase  of  this  which 


may  or  may  not  be  significant,  that 
these  men  did  not  bring  their  rifles  with 
them,tho  as  to  just  how  much  importance 
is  to  be  attached  to  this  is  uncertain. 
Following  upon  this,  increasing  activity 
is  shown  both  in  Northern  and  Southern 
Luzon  on  the  part  of  the  American 
troops.  A  number  of  engagements  and 
minor  encounters  are  reported,  as  a  rule 
with  few  American  casualties.  Apparent- 
ly the  insurgents  are  falling  back  at  all 
contested  points,  sacrificing  their  posses- 
sions in  most  cases  and  satisfied  to  save 
themselves.  In  Manila  the  Commis- 
sion continues  its  work.  A  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  Manila  liquor  license  bill 
was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Commission, 
and  there  was  much  criticism  of  a  sec- 
tion providing  for  banishing  saloons 
from  the  Escolta  and  down  town 
squares.  Judge  Taft  explained  that  the 
United  States  courts  had  settled  the  right 
of  the  police  and  their  power  to  limit  the 
sale  of  liquors,  and  yet  there  had  been  no 
diminution  of  the  number  of  places.  He 
declared  that  the  condition  of  the  Escolta 
was  disgraceful,  and,  while  admitting 
that  it  was  a  hardship  to  some,  denied 
that  injustice  was  being  done.  The  bill 
provides  for  semi-annual  licenses  for 
regular  saloons,  theaters  and  hotels,  be- 
sides a  bar  license.  None  of  these,  how- 
ever, will  be  allowed  to  sell  intoxicants 
to  a  native,  places  for  whom  are  licensed 
separately,  and  are  prohibited  from  sell- 
ing to  soldiers.  Sunday  closing  is  re- 
quired, altho  hotels  are  permitted  to 
serve  liquors  with  meals.  Licenses  are 
imposed  on  distillers,  brewers  and  whole- 
sale dealers. 

_.     _  .       ,    ..  The  question  of  the 

The  Friars  in  the  £  ■       ^    .. 

_,....     .  friars  is  the  most  se- 
Phihppines  ., 

rr  nous      one      in     the 

Philippine  Islands ;  and  it  is  the  hatred 
of  the  friars  that  more  than  anything  else 
has  kept  up  the  insurrection,  because  it 
was  believed  that  the  United  States  au- 
thorities, especially  under  General  Otis, 
were  pledged  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
friars  to  their  control  over  the  islands. 
But  it  is  Archbishop  Chapelle  that  holds 
the  key  to  the  situation.  He  has  until 
very  lately  been  inclined  to  grant  all  their 
demands,  but  within  the  last  few  weeks 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  positive 
change  in  his  attitude.  The  people  in  the 
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city  of  Dagupan  made  such  an  objection 
to  his  sending  back  the  friars  that  he  has 
finally  yielded  and  has  given  them  a  secu- 
lar priest.  The  opposition  to  the  friars 
in  the  province  of  Pangasinan  was  real- 
ly too  great  to  overcome,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop has  expressed  himself  willing,  in 
response  to  the  almost  universal  demand 
of  the  Catholics,  there,  not  to  force  the 
friars  back  upon  them.  This  action  has 
done  much  to  restore  his  lost  popularity 
with  the  Filipinos.  When  the  Arch- 
bishop visited  the  province  he  was  re- 
ceived with  fear  and  trembling,  but  left 
for  Manila  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  na- 
tives. His  action  is  reported  to  have 
been  influenced  by  General  Smith  and  the 
leading  Filipinos  of  the  province,  and  it 
has  been  received  by  the  Filipinos  in  Ma- 
nila with  many  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  a  similar  policy 
will  be  followed  elsewhere  in  the  archi- 
pelago, inasmuch  as  the  Archbishop 
seems  now  to  realize  that  to  send  the 
friars  back  to  the  parishes  means  the 
ruin  of  the  Church  in  the  islands.  In 
a  number  of  towns  the  Methodists  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  public  feeling  to 
start  churches,  which  have  attracted  large 
numbers,  in  one  or  two  cases  the  entire 
town  joining  them. 

Operations      A"   ***   foiDei?n  uenv°/s.  ex" 
in  China        cep  e     Bntlsn     Minister 

have  received  instructions 
from  their  Governments  agreeing  to  the 
joint  note  that  was  presented  at  a  recent 
meeting.  This  note  is  of  the  nature  of  a 
compromise,  but  on  the  whole  is  satis- 
factory to  the  United  States.  The  main 
question  at  iss^ue  was  as  to  punishments. 
The  Ministers  had  adopted  an  article 
providing  that  twelve  Chinese  digni- 
taries should  be  executed.  To  this  the 
United  States  objected  as  impracticable. 
Russia  came  to  the  support,  and  as  a  re- 
sult it  is  agreed  that  the  Powers  shall 
call  upon  the  Chinese  Government  to  in- 
flict the  severest  possible  punishment  on 
the  principal  offenders.  Guaranties  must 
be  given  that  these  men  will  be  punished 
severely,  and  the  Powers  must  have  evi- 
dence that  the  punishments  have  been 
carried  out  in  good  faith.  The  second 
point  was  indemnity,  and  the  agreement 
contains  provision  that  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment shall  acknowledge  liability  for 


injuries  to  Governments,  corporations 
and  persons,  and  agree  to  pay  damages, 
actual  and  exemplary,  to  be  fixed  here- 
after as  the  peace  plenipotentiaries  shall 
decide.  No  amounts  are  fixed  or  any 
limits  named.  The  United  States  and 
Russia  favor  the  transfer  of  the  indem- 
nity question  to  the  permanent  court  of 
arbitration  at  the  Hague.  There  are  cer- 
tain other  points  with  regard  to  which 
the  United  States  objected  somewhat  to 
the  agreement  as  originally  made,  but  in 
view  of  the  yielding  of  the  other  Govern- 
ments on  these  points  it  was  not  thought 
best  to  press  the  objection.  Meanwhile 
the  United  States  authorities  in  China 
are  coming  somewhat  into  collision  with 
the  other  Powers.  General  Chaffee  has 
sent  to  General  Von  Waldersee  a  letter 
complaining  of  the  removal  of  the  astro- 
nomical instruments,  and  the  letter  was 
returned  on  account  of  its  tone.  Fur- 
thermore, in  view  of  the  constant  loot- 
ings and  disturbances,  General  Chaffee 
has  given  orders  that  no  one  shall  be  ad- 
•mitted  to  the  Forbidden  City  through 
the  gates  guarded  by  the  American 
troops ;  and  this  has  irritated  some.  He 
also  objects  very  strongly  to  the  tendency 
manifest  in  the  temporary  government 
established  by  the  Powers  to  give  large 
salaries  for  very  little  work,  to  com- 
mence public  works  for  which  there  is 
no  immediate  necessity,  and  in  general, 
to  all  appearance,  to  aim  to  get  all  they 
possibly  can  out  of  the  Chinese  at  as  lit- 
tle cost  to  themselves  as  possible.  It  is 
announced  that  the  Empress  Dowager 
has  promised  to  behead  Yu  Hsien,  the 
anti-foreign  Governor  of  Shansi,  and  to 
degrade  General  Tung  Fu  Hsiang  and 
Prince  Tuan.  It  is  announced  also  that 
the  Emperor  will  be  very  glad  to  return 
to  Peking  as  soon  as  he  has  reasonable 
guaranty  of  personal  protection  and  or- 
dinary deference  due  to  his  rank.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  rumors,  increasing 
in  insistency,  of  new  risings  against  the 
foreigners  under  the  auspices  of  the  Em- 
press  Dowager  and  her  confederates.  It 
appears  to  be  the  universal  belief  of 
Americans  that  the  only  safety  for  the 
future  is  in  such  positive  military  occu- 
pation as  shall  force  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager to  realize  that  her  only  personal 
safety  is  in  absolute  submission.  They, 
moreover,  believe  no  recognition  of  her 
should  be  allowed   in  the  negotiations. 
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Railways  in      VVhile  public  attention  has 

Mancburia  becn  for  the  m0st  Part  di" 
rected  to  the  general  po- 
litical movement  in  China,  Russia  has 
been  strengthening  her  hold  upon  Man- 
churia in  ways  that  effectively  counter- 
act any  idea  that  she  has  at  any  time  pro- 
posed to  withdraw  from  that  territory. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
some  small  gaps  only  a  few  hundred 
miles  in  all,  the  Trans-Siberian  railway 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Port  Arthur  and 
Vladivostock  is  completed.  Trains  are 
running  to  Lake  Baikal,  across  which 
they  are  ferried  by  heavy  ice-breaking 
boats  and  then  drawn  to  Onon  and 
Stretensk.  The  former  is  the  northern 
terminus  of  the  branch  to  Port  Arthur ; 
the  latter  the  head  of  the  water  route 
down  the  Shilka  and  Amur  rivers  to 
Khabarovsk,  connected  by  Vladivostock 
with  a  railroad  already  in  operation.  The 
Onon-Port  Arthur  line  is  probably  al- 
ready complete.  Trains  were  some  time 
ago  running  northward  from  Port  Ar- 
thur to  Harbin  with  only  small  sections 
remaining  to  be  completed.  At  the  same 
time  a  branch  line  from  Harbin  to  Vlad- 
ivostock is  being  pushed  and  must  be  at 
this  moment  not  far  from  completion.  It 
appears  from  this  that  Russia  can  easily 
throw  thousands  of  soldiers  into  nearly 
every  section  of  Manchuria.  Where  her 
railways  do  not  penetrate  she  can  utilize 
the  Shilka,  the  Sungari  and  Amur  rivers, 
for  her  numerous  flotilla  of  steamers  and 
barges  has  been  increased  during  the  last 
three  months  alone  by  15  steamers  and  14 
barges.  Already  most  of  th^  towns  of 
strategic  importance  to  the  safety  of  the 
railway  lines  are  held  by  Russian  troops. 
Two  years  ago  at  Harbin  there  was  not 
even  a  hut.  Within  a  few  months  a 
splendid  city  of  substantial  houses  and  of- 
fice buildings,  with  broad,  well-paved 
streets,  all  lit  by  electricity,  has  been  built. 
The  necessity  and  the  value  of  these 
movements  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
any  general  disturbance  on  the  part  of 
the  people  might  not  only  interrupt  con- 
struction for  months  but  endanger  a  large 
part  of  what  has  already  been  done. 
These  roads  are  not  of  the  highest  type 
of  modern  railways,  and  a  comparative- 
ly slight  effort  would  demoralize  them 
completely.  To  this  probably  is  due  the 
terrible  and  barbarous  punishment  in- 
flicted by  the  Russians  upon  Blagovest- 


chensk,   intended   as   a  lesson — a  lesson 
probably  sufficiently  well  learned. 


Ch     *      th       General  De  Wet  has  made 
B  a  daring  attempt  to  enter 

Cape  Colony,  with  the  hope 
apparently  of  crystallizing  the  disaffec- 
tion there  into  a  general  revolt.  He  was, 
however,  met  at  the  border  by  a  force 
which  he  could  not  overcome,  and  was 
obliged  to  turn.  General  Knox  was  close 
behind  him,  and  with  other  forces  con- 
verging toward  him,  it  seemed  doubtful 
whether  he  would  again  succeed  in  escap- 
ing. The  British  have  been  taking  les- 
sons from  the  Boers  in  methods  of  march, 
and  riding  very  light,  with  full  supply 
of  relay  horses,  have  kept  so  close  to  the 
Boer  troops  that  they  have  evidently  been 
very  hard  pressed.  Large  numbers  of 
horses  have  been  found  overcome  by  the 
severe  marching,  and  there  is  great  hope 
that  the  wily  general  will  be  captured.  In 
Cape  Colony  the  disaffection  is  reported 
to  be  increasing.  The  British  Govern- 
ment, however,  does  not  appear  to  be 
greatly  alarmed,  considering  that  Sir  Al- 
fred Milner,  whose  appointment  as  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Transvaal  and  Orange  River 
Colony  has  been  decided  upon,  has  the 
situation  well  in  hand,  and  will  be  able  to 
meet  all  emergencies.  General  Kitch- 
ener, too,  has  the  perfect  confidence  of  the 
Government  in  England.  The  charges 
of  brutality  are  most  strenuously  denied. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  the  announcement  of 
his  plan,  claims  that  the  farm  burning 
has  been  greatly  exaggerated,  that  only 
those  instances  have  been  sanctioned 
which  were  necessitated  by  complicity  in 
the  rebellion  or  damage  done  to  the  rail- 
roads. "  Never  in  history  had  a  war  been 
waged  with  so  much  humanity.  The 
women  had  only  been  deported  for  their 
protection.  The  native  population  was 
answerable  for  the  acts  of  proved  outrage 
of  women  and  children ;  and  it  had  been 
shown  that  in  no  case  had  a  British  sol- 
dier been  justly  accused."  The  announce- 
ment of  the  definite  plan  for  ultimate 
self-government  it  is  believed  will  re- 
lieve the  situation,  and  the  creation  of 
municipalities,  especially  at  Pretoria. 
Bloemfontein  and  Johannesburg,  with  all 
municipal  privileges  and  the  employment 
so  far  as  possible  of  Afrikanders  as  offi- 
cials will  greatly  assist. 


The   Relation    Between   Higher   Education   and 
the  Welfare  of  the  Country. 


By  Arthur  T.    Hadley, 

President  of  Yale  University. 


IN  these  days  of  progress  and  reform, 
when  no  institution  is  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged,  the  higher  educational 
system  of  the  country  must  be  prepared 
to  prove  its  usefulness,  if  it  would  ex- 
pect a  continuance  of  public  support. 
What  does  it  do  for  the  community  ?  Is 
it  worth  what  it  costs  ?  Which  parts  are 
most  valuable?  These  are  questions 
which  must  be  squarely  faced  and  satis- 
factorily answered. 

I  think  that  there  are  three  distinct 
ways  in  which  higher  education  helps  the 
community,  and  by  which  it  proves  its 
right  to  exist.  First,  it  makes  our  peo- 
ple better  workers  in  their  several  occu- 
pations. Second,  it  makes  them  better 
members  of  the  body  politic.  Third,  it 
makes  them  better  men  morally  and  spir- 
itually. And  I  also  believe  that  those 
good  results  of  higher  education  which 
are  least  obvious  and  least  easily  meas- 
ured in  dollars  and  cents  are  the  very 
ones  which  have  most  fundamental  im- 
portance to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

How  does  education  make  a  man  a 
better  worker  in  his  profession?  Partly 
by  teaching  him  to  do  in  the  school  or 
the  laboratory  things  which  he  would 
afterward  be  compelled  to  learn  more 
slowly  in  practical  life,  whether  on  the 
.farm,  in  the  shop,  or  in  the  office.  This 
is  what  is  known  as  technical  training. 
Partly  by  teaching  him,  in  his  school  or 
college  days,  theoretical  principles  which 
in  the  experience  of  practical  life  he 
would  not  be  likely  to  learn  at  all.  This 
is  the  idea  of  scientific  training.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  ideals  is  a 
radical  one.  The  former  aims  to  save 
the  time  of  the  student  and  to  put  him  as 
quickly  as  possible  into  a  position  to  do 
good  work  and  make  money ;  the  latter 
aims  to  increase  the  range  of  the  stu- 
dent's conceptions,  and  to  give  him  com- 
mand of  theories  which  will  enable  him 
to  advance  the  methods  of  the  business 
which  he  undertakes. 


The  advantages  of  purely  technical 
training  are  so  obvious  that  very  few 
people  are  blind  to  them.  In  fact,  those 
who  object  most  to  the  cost  and  the  re- 
sults of  higher  education  as  a  whole  are 
the  very  ones  who  wish  the  amount  of 
technical  training  to  be  increased. 
"  What  is  education  for,"  they  say,  "  if 
not  to  make  a  boy  a  worker  and  to  save 
him  the  necessity  of  learning  his  trade 
after  he  leaves  school  ?  "  In  spite  of  this 
fact,  however,  the  general  tendency  of 
education  in  this  country  has  been  to  be- 
come less  technical  and  more  scientific — 
less  occupied  with  exercise  in  details  and 
more  with  teaching  of  ideas.  A  hun- 
dred years  ago  the  young  man  who  de- 
sired to  enter  a  profession  prepared  him- 
self in  the  office  of  some  lawyer  or  doc- 
tor, or  in  the  study  of  some  minister. 
There  he  learned  the  way  in  which 
things  were  done — how  to  collect  a  note, 
to  write  a  prescription,  or  to  compose  a 
sermon.  When  professional  schools  were 
established  in  connection  with  our  uni- 
versities in  the  early  years  of  this  cen- 
tury they  at  first  aimed  to  do  on  a  large 
scale  just  what  individuals  had  been  do- 
ing on  a  small  scale.  They  tried  to  give 
instruction  in  the  particular  things  that 
needed  to  be  accomplished.  But  as  time 
went  on  it  was  found  that  they  could  do 
more  good  to  their  pupils  in  other  ways. 
Not  by  telling  the  student  how  to  do  par- 
ticular things  could  he  be  made  a  good 
lawyer  or  doctor,  but  by  teaching  him 
those  principles  of  legal  interpretation 
and  of  scientific  physiology  which  should 
enable  him  really  to  understand  the  cases 
that  might  arise,  and  to  use  the  books 
which  bore  upon  those  cases.  A  similar 
development,  tho  less  marked,  has  taken 
place  in  many  of  our  best  schools  of 
technology.  No  longer  are  they  places 
for  shop  work,  but  places  for  the  training 
of  thinkers ;  of  men  who  may  not  know 
how  to  do  particular  things  which  will 
first  be  wanted  of  them,  but  who  are  in 
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possession  of  that  general  knowledge 
which  will  enable  them  to  learn  more 
thoroughly  the  real  bearings  of  any  new 
problem  as  it  arises.  They  have  become 
less  technical  and  more  scientific. 

The  student  who  goes  out  of  a  school 
of  the  more  modern  type  seems  for  the 
moment  less  well  equipped  than  his  rival, 
who  has  studied  in  an  office  or  an  old 
fashioned  school  of  the  strictly  technical 
character.  He  does  not  know  the  daily 
routine  of  the  business.  He  cannot  turn 
his  hand  and  his  tongue  from  one  thing 
to  another  with  the  quickness  which  the 
technically  educated  man  possesses.  But 
as  time  goes  on  this  disadvantage  ceases ; 
and  soon  the  balance  shows  itself  on  the 
other  side.  For  the  man  who  has  de- 
voted his  school  life  to  the  learning  of 
'details  of  office  and  shop  work  soon  finds 
'that  he  has  a  great  many  things  to  un- 
ilearn.  No  college  can  anticipate  accu- 
rately the  conditions  of  actual  practice ; 
and  the  man  whose  hand  has  been  trained 
to  meet  one  specific  set  of  conditions  is 
sometimes  worse  off  than  the  man  who 
has  not  been  trained  at  all.  Far  better 
equipped  is  he  whose  education  has  been 
really  scientific  and  whose  mind  has  been 
trained  more  than  his  hand.  Has  an  im- 
portant process  been  developed  any- 
where? His  knowledge  of  books,  if  it 
is  worth  anything,  will  enable  him  to  find 
it  out  as  soon  as  possible,  and  to  under- 
stand it  as  fully  as  possible  from  descrip- 
tions and  suggestions.  He  will  thus  be 
in  condition  to  make  progress  in  the  line 
of  work  that  he  has  chosen.  His  assur- 
ance of  immediate  attainment  of  a  third- 
rate  position  may  be  less  than  that  of  the 
man  who  is  educated  only  in  technical  de- 
tails ;  but  his  chance  of  ultimate  attain- 
ment of  a  first-rate  position  will  be  inde- 
finitely greater.  This  is  no  mere  theory; 
it  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of  large 
employers  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  different  lines  of  industry. 

But  the  chance  of  gain  to  the  individ- 
ual is  not  the  only  thing  to  be  consid- 
ered in  estimating  the  relative  value  of 
scientific  training,  as  compared  with  that 
which  is  purely  technical.  Tts  advantage 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole  is  inestimably 
larger :  for  it  is  upon  this  higher  scientific 
training  that  national  progress  is  largely 
dependent.  The  man  who  has  been  edu- 
cated to  be  a  creature  of  routine  gener- 
ally clings  to  o.ld  methods;  the  man  who 


understands  fundamental  principles  can 
develop  methods  which  are  new.  The 
gain  to  the  nation  in  having  its  industry 
progressively  directed  and  conducted  is 
something  which  cannot  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents.  It  is  a  primary  con- 
dition of  national  efficiency.  It  is  just 
because  America  enjoys  pre-eminence  in 
this  respect  that  she  holds  her  present 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

But  it  will  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  professional  skill  which  our  people 
receive  from  the  best  scientific  training 
constitutes  the  country's  whole  gain  from 
scientific  education,  or  even  the  major 
part  of  it. 

A  man  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
producer.  He  is  a  member  of  the  body 
politic,  living  in  constant  and  complex 
relations  with  his  fellow  men.  The  right 
adjustment  of  these  relations  between 
man  and  man  is  a  more  difficult  and  im- 
portant thing  than  the  development  of 
technical  skill.  National  education,  if  it 
is  to  be  really  national  and  not  individual, 
must  prepare  the  way  for  this  adjust- 
ment. It  must  teach  people  not  only  to 
make  the  most  of  themselves,  but  to  do 
the  most  for  others.  They  must  learn 
how  to  communicate  their  ideas  so  that 
others  will  understand  them ;  to  arrange 
their  work  so  that  others  can  enjoy  its 
fruits ;  and  to  take  part  in  the  work  of 
government  so  that  the  community  as  a 
whole  shall  be  directed  by  political  intel- 
ligence instead  of  political  ignorance. 

In  order  to  insure  clearness  of  com- 
munication, our  higher  education  must 
teach  proper  use  of  language.  Without 
such  power  over  the  means  of  expression 
a  man's  thoughts  are  of  no  profit  to  any 
one  but  himself.  He  becomes  a  theorist 
in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word — a  man 
whose  ideas  cannot  be  made  to  help  oth- 
ers. It  is  just  because  of  deficiency  in 
precise  expression  that  the  term  "  the- 
ory "  has  been  often  brought  into  con- 
tempt. The  Greek  word  from  which 
"  theory  "  is  derived  means  "  breadth  of 
view."  In  this  sense  the  more  we  have 
of  theory  the  better.  But  a  man  who 
makes  his  real  or  alleged  breadth  of  view 
an  excuse  for  his  inability  to  tell  other 
people  about  the  details  which  they  want 
to  know  becomes  an  intolerable  nuisance. 
Nay,  he  may  often  become  a  self-de- 
ceived impostor ;  for  the  man  who  can- 
not put  his  thought  into  language  which 
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others  will  understand  is  generally  not 
sure  of  understanding  it  himself. 

In  contributing  to  this  clearness  of 
communication  we  have  use  alike  for 
education  in  English,  for  education  in 
other  modern  languages  and  for  educa- 
tion in  the  classics. 

If  we  had  to  choose  between  the  three 
there  is  no  question  that  English  is  the 
most  important.  It  is  the  language  in 
which  our  work  is  done.  The  man  who 
is  a  master  in  its  use  possesses  a  power 
of  control  of  those  about  him  which  can 
be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  He  has  an 
unrivaled  command  of  synonyms  which 
give  exactness  to  his  thought;  for  there 
is  no  language  which  is  nearly  so  rich  as 
English  in  words  to  designate  the  differ- 
ent subjects  of  modern  interest.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  it  ought  to  be 
taught  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else.  Every  one  recognizes  that  we  have 
so  much  need  to  use  French  and  Ger- 
man that  no  man  can  be  called  fully  edu- 
cated who  fails  to  have  some  knowledge 
of  both  these  languages.  Our  national 
problems  may  perhaps  be  solved  by  Eng- 
lish alone ;  our  international  relations  in- 
volve the  knowledge  of  many  other 
tongues  besides. 

The  reason  for  the  study  of  the  classics 
is  at  first  sight  less  obvious.  The  time 
spent  upon  them  is  so  great,  and  their 
tangible  usefulness  seems  so  small,  that 
many  people  regard  the  whole  matter  as 
a  waste  of  labor.  Such  reformers  would 
have  our  schoolboys  read  Homer  or 
Cicero  in  translations,  and  would  have 
the  time  for  grammatical  drill  spent  upon 
English  sentences,  instead  of  Greek  or 
Latin.  The  chief  difficulty  with  this  plan 
is  that  we  have  at  present  so  few  teachers 
who  are  competent  to  give  good  instruc- 
tion in  English,  except  through  the  me- 
dium of  Latin  or  Greek.  Over  and  over 
again  have  I  heard  men  argue  for  the  ex- 
tension of  English  teaching  in  place  of 
the  classics  when  the  speakers  showed  by 
their  diction,  their  grammar  and  their 
rhetoric  that  they  had  not  the  least  con- 
ception of  what  good  English  expression 
really  was.  No  man  thinks  that  he  can 
teach  Latin  without  having  studied  it. 
His  knowledge  of  Latin  may  be  defective 
in  a  great  many  ways,  but  he  at  least 
knows  his  deficiencies.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  thousands  of  men  in  the 
country  who  have  never  thoroughly  stud- 


ied English,  but  who  would  be  insulted 
at  the  suggestion  that  they  did  not  know 
it  well  enough  for  all  practical  purposes, 
including  those  of  instruction.  The  mar- 
velous grammatical  system  of  Latin  or  of 
Greek,  coming  to  us  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, arrests  our  attention  and  makes 
teachers  and  scholars  feel  that  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  seriously  studied.  When  we 
have  a  body  of  instructors  who  are  ready 
to  teach  English  with  equal  seriousness, 
and  are  able  to  suppress  that  vastly 
greater  body  who  handle  it  mechanically 
or  carelessly,  then — and  not  till  then — 
shall  we  be  able  to  talk  of  superseding 
the  classics  in  our  educational  system. 
Under  present  conditions  they  remain 
vitally  important  to  the  welfare  of  the 
country  as  a  means  to  accurate  expression 
and  clear  thought  in  the  communications 
between  man  and  man. 

Our  students  must  learn  not  only  to 
communicate  their  ideas  to  others'  under- 
standing, but  to  adapt  their  work  to  oth- 
ers' wants.  They  must  know  how  to 
suit  their  products,  whether  material  or 
intellectual,  to  the  needs  of  those  about 
them.  A  well  arranged  college  course 
provides  for  this  in  two  ways.  It  does 
something  toward  this  end  by  the  teach- 
ing of  political  economy  and  sciences 
allied  to  it.  By  showing  the  places  which 
different  men  hold  in  the  business  organ- 
ism, it  enables  many  of  us  to  avoid  mis- 
judgments  and  mistakes  which  might: 
render  our  best  work  futile.  But  there' 
is  an  indirect  way  in  which  a  college' 
course  contributes  more  surely  toward! 
the  same  result.  By  allowing  the  stu- 
dent the  choice  of  serious  studies  in  a 
wide  range  of  subjects,  it  enables  him  to 
make  experiments  which  help  him  to  de- 
cide upon  the  line  in  which  he  is  best  fit- 
ted to  serve  his  fellow  men.  The  man 
whom  nature  intended  for  a  doctor,  but 
whom  fate  has  driven  into  a  lawyer's 
office,  does  not  find  out  his  mistake  until 
years  of  preliminary  work  have  made  it 
irrevocable.  The  farmer  who  is  spoiled 
by  trying  to  be  a  minister,  and  the  minis- 
ter who  is  spoiled  by  trying  to  be  a  farm- 
er, have  each  gone  so  far  as  to  be  in  many 
respects  unfitted  for  the  career  for  which 
nature  designed  them.  But  if  the  stu- 
dent has  during  his  college  course  stud- 
ied physiology  and  constitutional  law 
side  by  side,  or  has  had  the  chance  to 
make  experiments  alike  in  providing  for 
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men's  bodies  and  in  saving  men's  souls, 
he  can  see  far  more  clearly  where  his  tal- 
ent lies,  and  can  let  the  experience  of  a 
single  year  determine  rightly  what  other- 
wise could  only  be  decided  too  late  for 
repentance. 

A  college  course,  if  properly  directed, 
must  also  train  its  students  in  the  obliga- 
tions of  citizenship.  This  function  is 
more  important  in  America  than  any- 
where else.  An  American  does  not  fulfil 
his  whole  duty  if  he  is  only  a  skillful  spe- 
cialist, or  even  if  he  is  a  good  business 
man  and  nothing  more.  He  has  a  broader 
duty  as  part  of  a  sovereign  people.  He 
must  understand  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  and  the  spirit  of  its  laws ;  not  in 
that  perfunctory  way  which  is  obtained 
by  the  acquisition  of  a  few  facts,  but  by 
a  severe  training  in  those  principles  of 
ethics  and  politics  which  are  needed  for 
the  preservation  of  a  free  commonwealth. 
He  must  understand  the  indirect  effects 
of  legislation  no  less  than  its  direct  and 
obvious  ones.  He  must  be  familiar  with 
the  political  history  of  his  own  nation 
and  of  other  nations  besides  his  own,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  a  leader  who  will 
enable  his  fellow  men  to  look  beyond  the 
passions  and  prejudices  of  the  moment 
and  help  them  to  see  what  is  the  probable 
bearing  of  the  issues,  as  they  arise,  on  the 
future  welfare  of  the  community. 

Rightly  and  wisely  to  accomplish  this 
the  college  must  give  its  students  some- 
thing more  than  mere  training  of  the  in- 
tellect. Much  as  intelligence  is  needed 
in  the  conduct  of  our  business  and  our 
politics,  we  have  learned  that  intelligence 
alone  will  not  accomplish  everything. 
The  higher  education  will  do  little 
toward  making  more  efficient  citizens  un- 
less it  makes  at  the  same  time  broader 
and  better  men.  It  must  so  inspire  those 
who  come  under  its  influence  that  they 
shall  apply,  in  the  conduct  of  the  larger 
affairs  of  the  community,  those  prin- 
ciples of  morals  which  are  recognized  as 
obligatory  upon  us  in  our  relation  to  our 
families  and  our  neighbors. 

All  intelligent  study  of  science,  whether 
it  be  physics  or  biology,  psychology  or 
history,  should  train  a  man  in  that  re- 
spect for  law  which  is  the  best  antidote 
to  capricious  self-will  on  the  part  of  the 
individual.  The  student  learns  that  he  is 
in  the  midst  of  an  ordered  world.  Tf 
he  has  the  root  of  the  matter  in  him,  he 


thereby  gains  increasing  respect  for  that 
order  and  readiness  to  become  himself  a 
part  of  it.  It  was  the  idea  of  the  best  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  that  virtue  con- 
sisted in  placing  one's  self  in  harmony 
with  the  universe.  To  him  whose  idea 
of  the  universe  is  narrow,  the  conception 
of  such  harmony  will  be  narrow  also. 
The  one  broadens  with  the  other.  And 
if  with  this  enlightened  study  of  natural 
and  moral  law  there  is  combined  at  the 
same  time  the  restraint  of  a  healthful  dis- 
cipline and  an  enforced  regularity,  the 
student  becomes  gradually  fitted  for  that 
highest  duty  of  citizenship,  the  accept- 
ance of  self-imposed  burdens  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  general  system  of  moral  gov- 
ernment. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  duties  that  are 
a  burden,  however  cheerfully  performed, 
do  not  represent  our  fullest  character  de- 
velopment; nor  is  the  man  who  does  his 
work  in  that  spirit  the  most  efficient  con- 
tributor to  his  country's  moral  welfare. 
Far  better  is  it  if  the  performance  of 
civic  duty  can  be  the  result  of  an  inspira- 
tion which  makes  it  a  joy  and  not  a  task. 
The  teacher  who  is  fitted  for  his  work 
has  the  opportunity  to  impart  this  in- 
spiration through  the  study  of  great 
works  of  literature  and  great  deeds  of 
history.  There  may  be  other  ways  in 
which  his  contribution  to  the  well  being 
of  the  community  is  more  direct  and 
obvious ;  but  there  is,  I  think,  no  way  in 
which  he  can  really  do  so  much  toward 
bringing  out  what  is  best  in  a  nation. 
The  boy  or  man  who  at  the  most  impres- 
sionable period  of  his  life  lives  in  com- 
pany with  heroes,  whether  of  history  or 
of  fiction,  has  every  chance  to  realize  his 
own  possibilities  of  heroic  devotion.  Of 
course  this  privilege,  like  every  other, 
can  be  abused.  There  will  be  some  who 
will  become  dreamers  instead  of  heroes — 
who  will  take  the  enjoyment  furnished 
by  the  past  and  give  nothing  in  return. 
But  fortunately  the  atmosphere  in  our 
better  colleges  is  not  favorable  to  the 
dreamer.  It  offers  a  strong  stimulus  to 
work.  This  work  may  not  always  be  di- 
rected on  the  lines  which  teachers,  or 
even  parents,  would  most  approve.  Tt 
may  manifest  itself  on  the  football  team 
or  on  the  river  with  far  more  spontaneitv 
than  in  the  class  room ;  but  as  long  as 
those  who  seek  their  glory  in  athletic 
sports   are    subjected    to    rigid    training 
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rules  we  need  have  little  fear  that  the 
power  directed  into  these  channels  will 
prove  a  total  loss.  That  a  university,  as 
to-day  constituted,  gives  opportunities 
for  waste  of  time,  none  can  deny ;  but 
that  such  waste  is  habitual  I  believe  no 
one  who  has  studied  the  facts  would  be 
disposed  for  a  moment  to  admit.       If 


what  has  been  said  in  this  paper  is  true, 
those  very  parts  of  our  collegiate  educa- 
tion which  are  less  immediately  practical, 
and  which  seem  to  give  the  most  oppor- 
tunity for  misdirected  energy,  are  the 
ones  which  have  their  highest  usefulness 
in  the  preparation  for  the  citizenship  of 
the  commonwealth. 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Art   in    American    Book-Bindings 


By  W.   G.   Bowdoin. 


THE  binding  of  books  in  this  country 
is  a  very  different  matter  to-day 
from  what  it  was  a  century  or 
more  ago.  Then  the  bindings  were  for 
the  most  part  merely  incidental  and  there 
was  an  almost  utter  lack  of  the  decora- 
tive in  the  clothing  of  such  books  as 
"Locke, On  the  Understanding,"  some  of 
the  all  but  forgotten  themes  of  William 
Dunlap,  and  the  poems  of  Philip  Fre- 
neau.  It  is  only  within  very  recent 
years  that  there  has  been  any  American 
market  for  bindings  that  cost  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars  and 
over.  Even  now  this  market  is  far  less 
extensive  here  than  is  the  case  in  London 
and  Paris. 

Between  1875  an<^  1880  there  was  a 
timid  application  made  of  art  treatment 
to  commercial  bindings,  and  with  the 
extensive  popularity  these  presently  high- 
ly decorated  covers  soon  enjoyed,  there 
came  also  an  appreciation  of  special  bind- 
ings. In  1884  Otto  Zahn,  who  had  stud- 
ied and  practiced  book-binding  in  Ger- 
many, France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Eng- 
land, Egypt,  Brazil,  the  West  Indies  and 
Mexico,  was  encouraged  to  take  up  the 
practice  of  his  art  in  the  United  States, 
and  settled  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  It  was 
not  long  after,  that  we  had  a  little  group 
of  American  book-binders,  including,  be- 
sides Zahn,  Smith,  McDonald,  Sanford 
and  Matthews.  To  this  group,  since 
1895,  have  been  added  the  feminine  con- 
tingent consisting  of  Miss  Evelyn  Hun- 
ter Nordhoff,  Miss  Bulkley,  Miss  E.  G. 
Starr,  Miss  Emily  Preston,  Miss  Flor- 
ence Foote,  and  some  others.  With  the 
increasing  appreciation  of  this  art,  other 
binders,    both    men    and    women,    have 


more   recently   been   added   to   the   little 
band. 

The  binding  of  a  book  is  of  very  great 
importance,  especially  if  the  owner  pro- 
poses to  expend  several  hundred  dollars 
upon  its  special  treatment.  In  the  first 
place,  the  book  itself  must  be  worthy  of 
such  a  binding.  The  paper  and  typog- 
raphy must  also  be  good.  These  condi- 
tions being  fulfilled,   it  must  be  certain 


Rossetti  s  "  Hand  and  Soul,"  Kelmscott  Press  Edition 
Bound  by  Miss  E  G  Starr,  in  light  green  morocco. 
Tooling  motifs  violets  and  hearts. 

that  the  chosen  binder  is  not  an  en- 
emy of  books,  and  that  he  will  not 
destroy  nor  even  "  bleed  "  the  precious 
volume  given  him  to  '  bind.  Book- 
binding is  an  extra  hazardous  under- 
taking and  there  are  many  persons 
who  know  very  little  whereof  it  consists. 
Possibly  there  are  many  more  who  care 
for  none  of  these  book-binding  things. 
And  yet  a  book  lover,  a  book  collector 
and  a  book  owner  ought  to  know  some- 
what of  the  mysteries  of  taking  a  book 
apart,  of  beating,  sewing,  gilding,  mar- 
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Special  binding  by  F.  J.  Ptister,  in  royal  purple  mo- 
rocco. Watered  silk  fly.  Gold  tooled  rose  and  rose  leaf 
ornaments.     Derome  treatment. 


bling  or  sprinkling  the  head,  front  and    ingly  valuable  from  an  educational  point 
tail,  putting  the  book  in  leather  and  other    of  view.     Even  a   Grolier,    Le    Gascon, 

Padeloup,  Derome  or  Roger  Payne  bind- 
ing, is  now  measured  with  finer  and  more 
critical  judgment  than  ever  before,  and 
entirely  irrespective  of  the  glamour  of 
the  master's  name. 

There  are  many  more  persons  than  one 
sometimes  thinks,  who  are  able  to  gratify 
their  taste  in  expensive  bindings,  who 
are  turning  their  attention  in  this  direc- 
tion and  who  purchase  examples  of 
tooled,  inlaid  and  cuir  cisele  bindings, 
that  figure  at  the  exhibitions. 

A  little  over  four  years  ago  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Grolier  Club  who  were  lov- 
ers of  special  bindings  established  a 
bindery  in  New  York  City  known  as  the 
Club  Bindery.  For  completeness  of 
equipment  this  bindery  now  stands  equal 
to  any  establishment  of  its  kind,  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  If  desired,  stockhold- 
ers in  the  bindery  are  permitted  to  furnish 
special  "  tools "  to  be  used  in  binding 
their  own  books.  A  notable  exhibition 
of  the  bindings  produced  at  the  Club 
processes  of  forwarding,  as  well  as  of  the  Bindery  was  held  in  New  York  City  last 
subsequent  lettering,  tooling,  inlaying,  April  and  was  a  striking  revelation  of 
etc.,  covered  by  the  comprehensive  trade  achievement  within  our  own  borders, 
term  of  "  finishing."  Some  acquaintance  And  yet  so  quietly  and  unobtrusively  is 
with  the  actual  binding 
of  a  treasured  book  will 
show  how  interesting  the 
processes  are  and  the  lay- 
man can  thus  better  ap- 
preciate what  is  signified 
by  the  term  book-binding 
than  would  be  possible  in 
any  other  way. 

The  old  models,  ante- 
dating 1800,  have  long 
furnished  inspiration  and 
motifs  for  modern  bind- 
ers. Measured,  however, 
by  present  day  standards, 
many  of  the  old  bindings 
are  crude.  True,  they  of 
the  old  school  signify 
freshness  and  originality, 
but  they  often  lack  careful 
finish  and  perfection  of 
detail.  The  annual  ex- 
hibitions of  fine  bindings, 
that  were  begun  less  than 
t  c  n  years  ago,  have 
aroused  much  interest  in 

the  general  subject  Of  bind-      „,,un(1  Dy  Bradatreet,  in  full  brown  crushed  levant  morocco.     Mosaic  border. 
ingS  and  have  been   exceed-  Rose  Leaves  and  blossoms  as  ornaments  in  gold  tooling. 
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their  work  done,  it  is  a  fact  that  they  are 
entirely  unknown  to  those  upon  the  same 
block  with  them  in  West  Twenty-eighth 
Street. 

At  the  Roycroft  shop  in  East  Aurora, 
New  York,  binding  is  also  executed,  but 
the  work  done  there  differs  entirely  from 
the  Club  Bindery  products.  The  Roycroft 
bindings  are  unique.  They  revive  to 
some  extent  the  memories  of  the  classic 
bindings.  That  is  to  say,  they  introduce 
the  work  of  the  illuminator  and  the  skins 
they  use  are  customarily  turned  so  that 
the  usual  inside  is  outside.  The  result  is 
a  pleasing  undressed  leather,  in  which 
the  best  Roycroft  books  are,  for  the  most 
part,  limply  bound. 

The  various  American  binders  are  not 
gathered  in  one  settlement  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  Quartier  Latin  of  artistic 
Paris.  They  are  rather  scattered  here 
and  there  all  over  the  land.  Henry  Black- 
well  is  a  New  Yonk  binder  who  has  exe- 
cuted some  good  special  bindings,  but 
he  does  not,  perhaps  he  cannot,  devote 
much  time  to  special  art  work.  Miss 
Florence  Foote  is  the  successor  of  the 
late  Miss  Nordhoff,  whose  bindery  she 
continues  in  New  York.     P.  B.  Sanford 


nopoly.  He  also  executes  the  more 
usual  gold  tooled  special  bindings  in 
morocco  and  calf.  His  bindery  is  in 
New  York.  Stikeman  succeeds  the  late 
William  Matthews  in  New  York  City. 


Binding  by  Miss  Florence  Foote,  of  the  Nordhoff  bindery, 
in  golden  brown  crushed  levant  morocco.  Floral  motifs 
with  powdereditooling  in  gold  panels. 

was  formerly  located  at  Boston,  Mass.  He 
is  now  with  the  Carnegie  Library  at 
Pittsburg,  Pa.  Dudley  and  Hodge  are 
at  Boston,  Mass.  Miss  E.  G.  Starr  was 
a  pupil  at  the  famous  Doves  Bindery  in 
Old  London,  England.  Her  work  is  now 
done  in  Chicago.  F.  J.  Pfister  does  con- 
siderable pyrographic  book-binding,  in 
which  he  has  almost,  if  not  quite,  a  mo- 


Binding  by  P.  B.  Sanford,  in  green  levant  morocco  Dec- 
oration in  Arabic  design  with  small  tools  of  Le 
Gascon. 

He  takes  some  pupils,  who  study  and 
work  in  his  shop.  Miss  Preston  is  a  Chi- 
cago binder.  She  was  once  a  student 
with  Mr.  Cobden-Sanderson  at  the  Doves 
Bindery.  Miss  Bulkley  is  located  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Books  are  now  usually  bound  in  mo- 
rocco, which  is  the  skin  of  a  mountain 
goat,  and  obtains  the  name  morocco  from 
the  goat's  African  habitat.  Levant  mo- 
rocco is  derived  from  the  Mediterranean 
ports  of  the  Levant.  It  is  often  crushed 
and  given  a  mirror  polish.  A  well-dyed 
red  morocco  is  said  to  be  the  only  bind- 
ing that  does  not  fade  or  change  its  hue. 
Other  binding  materials  used  with  more 
or  less  favor  are  Alligator  skin,  Basil  or 
Basan,  Roan  (various  treatments  of 
sheepskin),  Boards,  Bock,  sometimes 
called  Persian  (the  skin  of  the  Persian 
sheep),  Buckram,  Buffalo,  Cloth,  Calf, 
Cat,  Crocodile,  Dog,  Duck,  Linoleum. 
Lizard,  Mole,  Otter,  Persian  Silk,   Pig 
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Skin,  Rabbit  Skin,  Rattlesnake,  Russia, 
Sealskin,  Sheep,  Tiger,  White  Bear, 
Wolf,  Vellum,  Human  Skin  and  "  Niger 
Calf." 

What  is  known  as  "  tree  calf  "  binding 


Art  binding  by  Otto  Zahn,  in  full  super-extra  crimson 
crushed  levant  morocco.  The  grain  of  the  leather  is 
especially  large  and  heavy,  such  as  is  obtained  only 
from  the  goat  of  the  Cape,  whose  skin  becomes  hard- 
ened and  seasoned  under  the  hot  African  sun.  Most 
delicately  and  characteristically  hand  tooled  in  gold. 

is  produced  as  follows :  The  book  is  first 
full  bound  in  calf.  It  is  then  washed  with 
albumen,  after  which  the  boards  of  the 
books  are  bent  to  a  convexity.  Water  is 
then  sprinkled  thereon,  until  it  runs 
down  in  diverging  streamlets.  While 
the  flowing  movement  is  in  progress  a 
solution  of  copperas  is  applied,  also  by 
sprinkling,  and  this  is  carried  along  the 
radiating  branches  of  the  central  trunk, 
thus  producing  the  dark  mottled  colored 
effect  which  fancifully  resembles  a  tree 
with  its  spreading  branches. 

The  forwarder  has  been  called  an  arti- 
san, and  the  finisher  an  artist,  but  one 
must  supplement  the  other,  and  it  is 
-quite  needful  that  both  should  have  an 
artistic  touch.  Good  forwarding  is 
more  essential,  when  the  lasting  qualities 
of  a  book  are  considered,  than  is  the  most 


superb  finishing.  A  style  of  binding  that 
has  lately  crept  into  favor,  from  being 
rich  from  its  very  simplicity,  is  known  as 
the  "  Janseniste,"  which  originated  in 
France.  It  leaves  the  book's  exterior, 
except  for  its  title  in  gold,  perfectly 
plain,  and  lavishes  the  finest  kind  of 
tooling,  mosaic  and  other  decorative 
work  upon  the  double,  which  is  of  course 
concealed  until  the  book  is  opened  and 
the  double  thus  revealed.  Many  gems  of 
binding  are  adorned  with  fly  leaves  of 
watered  moire  silk  and  satin,  vellum  .or 
fancy  end  papers. 

The  art  of  the  book-binder  is  limited 
by  the  "  tools  "  he  uses,  and  some  of  the 
masters  having  originated  certain  tools 
that  have  become  characteristic,  they  are 
still  known  as  "Aldine  "  tools,  tools  of 
"  Le  Gascon,"  a  "  Derome  Border,"  etc. 
A  volume  issued  in  "  paper."  on  being 
bound  for  permanent  preservation, 
should,  according  to  the  best  traditions, 
always  have  the  original  covers  "  bound 


Binding  by  Dudley  and  Hodge,  in  brown  crushed  levant 
morocco  with  double  of  rich  red.  Cover  and  double 
tooled  in  gold,  introducing  heart  terminations  of  repeat- 
ed curves  with  conventionalized  lily  as  centerpiece. 

in."  No  book  should  go  into  the  bind- 
er's hands  for  at  least  a  year  after  it  is 
printed,  otherwise  the  ink,  not  having 
dried  thoroughly,  will  be  apt  to  "  offset  " 
under  the  beating  or  in  the  press. 

Blind  tooling  consists  in  so  impressing 
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the  moderately  heated  tools  upon  the  bind- 
ing medium  as  to  make  permanent  the 
tool  marks  without  burning.  The  proc- 
ess requires  the  repeated  application  of 
a  given  tool  to  a  design  part  and  an  ex- 
treme nicety  of  register,  that  no  double 
impression  may  be  visible. 

It  will  be  found  quite  interesting  to 
compare  some  recent  examples  of  bind- 
ing with  some  of  the  work  of  the  old 
masters,  and  to  note  the  similarity  or 
contrast.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference 
to  the  illustrations  herewith,  there  is  a 
wide  difference  easily  perceptible  not 
only  between  the  work  of  the  old  and 
new,  but  also  between  the  various  mod- 
ern, book-binders. 

In  addition  to  the  eye  pleasure,  there 
is  something  very  attractive  about  the 
very  "  feel  "  of  books  bound  by  art  bind- 
ers and  upon  which  they  have  worked 
with  patience  and  skill  all  through  the 


the  fortunate  owner  is  happy  in  the  pos- 
sion  of  a  thing  at  once  beautiful  and 
unique. 

American    binders    have    not,    except 
perhaps  in  isolated  and  minor  cases,  em- 


Reproduction  of  XVth  Century  binding  of  "  Book  of 
Hours"  by  Stikeman.  Heavy  cak  sides  covered  with 
brown  leather.     Two  brass  clasps  and  thongs  of  leather. 

"Symbolic  blind  tooling  as  cover  decorations. 

many  processes  signified  by  binding. 
The  finished  tooling  that  has  been  built 
up  bit  by  bit  can  only  signify  art.  It  is 
this  sort  of  book-binding  treatment  that 
makes  of  the  book  a  gem  that  is  often 
protected  by  a  slip  or  pull-off  case,  and 


Binding  by  Stikeman.  Full  black  levant  morocco.  Em- 
blematic figure  of  Death  on  front  cover,  inlaid  in  white 
morocco  The  border  ^ornamented  with  skulls  and 
cross-bones  alternating  in  silver  and  blind  tooling. 

broidered  their  bindings,  as  was  once 
so  beautifully  done  in  England  and 
France,  so  that  we  have  none  of  such 
masterpieces  as  native  products  upon 
which  to  feast  our  eyes.  In  our  Ameri- 
can simplicity  also  we  lack  the  devotion 
to  heraldry  that  obtains  in  France,  and 
for  this  reason  our  binders  have  not  been 
able  to  follow  where  the  French  binders 
have  led  in  the  use  of  the  ornate  super- 
libros  as  cover  decorations.  The  use  of 
jewels  generally  as  binding  adjuncts  has 
also  passed  with  times  medieval.  The 
books  of  our  day  differ  in  many  other  re- 
spects from  those  massive  tomes,  ponder- 
ous in  heavy  boards,  with  metal  bosses, 
that  were  once  chained  in  their  places. 
If  there  has  been  a  loss  in  originality  and 
boldness,  there  is  a  compensation  there- 
for in  the  delicacy  of  touch  and  more 
careful  finish  that  is  characteristic  of  our 
modern  binders. 
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It  is  eminently  fitting  that  the  best 
printing,  that  "  art  preservative  of  all 
other  arts,"  should  be  preserved  in  per- 
manent and  sumptuous,  if  not  splendid, 
style  that  fine  binding  makes  possible. 
Once  a  man  has  tasted  the  sweets  of  spe- 
cial book-binding  and  knows  something 


of  the  art  and  craftsmanship  of  it,  the 
charm  of  it  all  will  take  hold  of  him 
mightily,  and  if  he  is  able  to  gratify  such 
an  expensive  taste,  ordinary  commercial 
bindings  will  hereafter  seem  to  him  un- 
endurably  commonplace. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Cuban    Self-Government. 

By   Albert    Gardner    Robinson. 

[After  two  years  in  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines  and   South  Africa,   Mr.  Robinson  is  again  in  Cuba,  where   he   in- 
tends to  make  a  study  of  the  political  and  social  situation      We  expect  several  articles  from  him. — Editor.  ] 

MOST  of  us  use  the  term  "  capacity 
for  self-government  "  very  loose- 
ly and  very  vaguely.  Because 
we  think  we  perceive  in  certain  groups 
of  people  certain  qualities,  we  assert  or 
we  deny  their  "  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment." Out  of  this  there  arise  two  prop- 
ositions, both  true  and  both  supported  by 
historical  facts,  yet  utterly  contradictory : 
First,  all  are  capable  of  self-government ; 
second,  none  are  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

Countless  millions  of  people  to  whom 
we  should  assign  a  very  low  place  in  a 
world's  social  organism  have  governed 
themselves  if  the  term  be  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  a  condition  of  subjec- 
tion to  or  control  by  some  political  or 
military  force  outside  of  their  special  or- 
ganization. The  Tinguiane  of  Luzon, 
the  Apache  of  the  Western  plains,  the 
Basuto  of  South  Africa,  the  Bedouin,  the 
Tartar,  and  the  Patagonian,  the  Eskimo 
and  the  Australian  Bushmen,  all  have 
governed  themselves,  or,  more  definitely, 
have  exercised  an  independent  control 
over  their  own  affairs.  From  this  point 
of  view  the  fact  of  so-called  self-govern- 
ment maintained  through  long  periods  of 
time  argues  "  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment." 

On  the  other  hand  many  nations  of  a 
higher  classification  in  the  social  organ- 
ism, manifesting  a  higher  general  intel- 
ligence, and  fully  capable  of  self-govern- 
ment, under  the  commonly  accepted  defi- 
nition of  the  term,  have  but  met  with  po- 
litical disaster  and  ultimate  ruin  as  inde- 
pendent nationalities.  Yet  their  failure 
may  not  properly  be  ascribed  to  lack  of 
"  capacity,"  as  that   word   is  commonly 


used.  Without  material  change  in  mere 
"  capacity  "  the  empire  of  France  passed 
into  the  French  Republic,  and  petty  re- 
publics have  passed  into  monarchies. 

The  allegation,  therefore,  of  Cuban  ca- 
pacity or  incapacity  for  self-government 
is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  specially 
pertinent  question  regarding  Cuba's  in- 
dependent nationality.  Nations  of  a  dis- 
tinctly lower  average  of  intellectuality 
have  maintained  an  independent  and  far 
from  unsuccessful  national  government 
through  many  generations,  and  nations 
of  a  higher  intellectual  average  have 
passed  from  independence  to  monarchy 
or  to  the  control  of  other  powers. 

The  assertion,  pro  or  con,  regarding 
Cuban  "  capacity  "  is  by  no  means  a  de- 
termination of  the  matter.  From  the 
standpoint  of  capacity,  per  se,  there  is  no 
ground  for  argument.  The  Cubans  are 
capable  of  self-government.  The  really 
essential  question  is,  what  fashion  of 
self-government  they  are  immediately 
likely  to  establish  and  to  maintain.  Save 
for  that  which  has  gone  before,  all  is  but 
pure  conjecture.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Filipinos.  We  assume  that  the  Cu- 
bans are  and  the  Filipinos  are  not  capa- 
ble of  maintaining  a  government  in  which 
there  is  promise  of  successful  issue.  Yet 
there  is  much  to  prove  and  little  to  con- 
tradict the  assertion  that,  from  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  1898,  to  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, 1899,  the  Filipinos  administered, 
with  commendable  success,  the  affairs  of 
all  the  island  of  Luzon  except  the  few 
square  miles  which  were  then  in  Amer- 
ican possession.  My  purpose  here  is. 
to  review  the  accomplishments  of  the  Cu- 
bans   in    such    instances   as   have   given 
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them,  within  the  last  few  years,  some 
measure  of  guidance  of  their  own  af- 
fairs. I  purpose  but  the  presentation  of 
historical  facts.  I  purpose  no  reflection 
upon  Cuban  character  or  Cuban  intelli- 
gence. Incidentally,  attention  will  be 
drawn  to  the  points  of  essential  weakness 
in  Cuban  "  capacity  for  self-govern- 
ment." 

Under  Spanish  rule,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  Cuban  people  had  no  voice  whatever 
in  their  own  affairs.  Now  and  then  a 
Cuban  held  some  office  of  greater  or  less 
responsibility  or  emolument,  but,  as  a 
people,  they  were  governed  by  and  in  the 
special  interests  of  Spain  and  individual 
Spaniards.  Agitation  for  political  rights 
dates  back  through  many  years.  Occa- 
sional incipient  and  petty  revolts  have 
been  instituted.  The  most  notable  of 
these  is  now  known  as  the  Ten  Years' 
War  (1868-1878).  It  was  hardly  more 
than  a  guerrilla  insurrection,  local  rather 
than  general.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that 
its  real  purpose  was  national  independ- 
ence, altho  a  form  of  Republican  gov- 
ernment was  organized,  a  constitution 
adopted,  and  Carlos  Manuel  Cespedes 
was  elected  as  a  president  while  other  of- 
ficials were  elected  to  positions  provided 
by  the  by-laws.  This  step  was  rather 
the  work  of  a  faction.  The  more  general 
purpose  appears  to  have  been  govern- 
mental reform  with  a  measure  of  colonial 
home  rule.  The  whole  affair  terminated 
in  the  treaty  of  El  Zanjon,  effected 
through  the  Spanish  Captain-General 
Martinez  Campos  and  General  Maximo 
Gomez.  Out  of  it  there  arose  two  par- 
ties, distinctly  typical  of  all  Cuban  po- 
litical experience  down  to  the  present 
day.  The  aims  of  both,  the  desires  of 
both,  run  virtually  identical.  Yet  the 
parties  were  antagonistic  to  each  other, 
unable  to  work  together  for  mutually  ac- 
ceptable ends  for  the  good  of  the  island. 
That  is  Cuban  politics.  To-day  the 
Republicans  and  the  Cuban  Nationals  are 
both  clamoring  for  national  independence 
and  eager  for  the  departure  of  the  Amer- 
ican authority  and  the  American  official, 
bag  and  baggage.  Yet  they  are  voting 
against  each  other  for  individual  and 
party  supremacy.  That  is  Cuban  poli- 
tics. 

As  the  insurrection  of  1868-1878,  and 
the  political  agitation  which  caused,  at- 
tended   and    followed    it,    were    neither 


broadly  national  nor  broadly  representa- 
tive, so  was  it  with  the  later  insurrec- 
tion which  resulted  in  American  inter- 
ference. It  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly 
recognized  that  the  war  in  which  the 
United  States  interfered  is  not  rightly  to 
be  regarded  as  a  national  movement.  As 
a  maximum  estimate  it  is  doubtful  if  15 
per  cent,  of  the  island  people  took  part 
in  it,  tho  a  somewhat  larger  percentage 
undoubtedly  were  in  general  sympathy 
with  it.  Arrayed  against  the  independ- 
ence movement  there  stood  the  numer- 
ically considerable  and  most  respectable 
element  of  the  Autonomists.  Concern- 
ing the  insurrectos,  one  of  the  most  com- 
petent authorities,  Mr.  Charles  M.  Pep- 
per,* says : 

"  But,  truly,  the  classes  who  formed  its  base 
were  not  respectable.  They  were  farm  laborers, 
workers  in  the  cane  fields,  who  had  never 
risen  to  a  high  condition  of  education." 

This  element  became  the  ready  tool  of 
patriot-enthusiasts  like  Marti,  Maso,  Go- 
mez, Cisneros  and  Maceo.  It  also  be- 
came the  convenient  instrument  of  those 
who  have  now  developed  into  profes- 
sional politicians  and  place  hunters,  and 
their  name  is — Legion. 

Out  of  this  movement  of  1895  there 
came  the  first  essay  of  Cuban  self-gov- 
ernment which  was  in  any  degree  ef- 
fective. A  provisional  government  was 
organized  in  the  back  woods  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Puerto  Principe.  Salvador  Cis- 
neros, a  member  of  the  present  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  was  its  first  presi- 
dent. It  was  little  more  than  a  mere 
figurehead.  Maximo  Gomez,  Antonio 
Maceo  and  the  Cuban  Junta  in  New 
York  were  the  really  active  and  directing 
heads.  The  immediate  leaders  were  the 
generals  of  the  army  who,  later  on, 
formed  that  turbulent  and  obstructionist 
Asamblca,  and  who  are  now,  many  of 
them,  the  leaders  of  the  Cuban  National 
party,  and  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  Altho  America  made  Cu- 
ban independence  a  possibility,  gave  to 
those  men  the  salaried  positions  for  which 
they  were  so  keenly  hungry,  catered  to 
them,  sought  in  all  ways  to  placate  them, 
they  are,  and  have  been,  America's  most 
determined  enemies  on  the  island.  These 
so-called  militares  are  but  a  faction,  the 
dominant  faction  because  America  has 
recognized  them  almost  exclusively  and 

*  "To-morrow  in  Cuba,"  p.  27 
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has  made  them  such,  and  their  one  aim  is 
to  see  the  removal  of  the  last  vestige  of 
American  authority  from  the  island  so 
that  they  may  work  their  own  will  upon 
it.  What  that  will  is  may  not  be  said 
with  accuracy.  It  is  not  always  possi- 
ble to  forecast  the  actions  of  any  given 
body  of  men  under  any  given  conditions. 
All  that  may  safely  be  done  is  to  quote 
precedents — what  they  have  done  hither- 
to. 

Thus  far  in  its  relations  with  Cuba, 
the  United  States  has  virtually  declined 
recognition  of  any  other  element  than 
that  which  survives  from  the  insurrectos 
— the  so-called  mililares.  Not  all  of  those 
to  whom  salaried  offices  have  been  given 
carried  gun  or  machete  out  in  the  man- 
igua,  but  most  of  them  sported  some  kind 
of  a  uniform  and  were  affiliated  with. the 
army,  actually  or  nominally.  The  Asam- 
blea,  organized  to  succeed  the  provisional 
government  in  December,  1898,  consisted 
of  the  commanders  of  thirty-one  so-called 
Army  Corps.  They  wrangled  among 
themselves,  quarreled  with,  deposed  and 
vilified  Maximo  Gomez,  nominally  their 
superior  officer  and  military  chief,  and 
clamored  for  American  recognition  as 
the  fully  qualified  representative  body  of 
the  island  of  Cuba.  America  denied  the 
body  collectively,  but  proceeded  to  recog- 
nize it,  almost  exclusively,  as  individuals. 
It  finally  wrangled  and  clamored  itself  to 
death.  Out  of  its  ashes  there  has  arisen 
a  wrangling  and  clamoring  pair,  the  Cu- 
ban Nationals  and  the  Republicans.  The 
provisional  government  in  the  back 
woods,  and  its  successor,  the  turbulent 
and  obstructionist  Asamblea,  were  dire 
failures  as  governing  or  even  self-gov- 
erning bodies. 

From  the  element  of  the  militates  Gen- 
eral Brooke  selected  his  counsellors  and 
his  "  Cabinet."  To  members  of  that 
body  there  were  given  salaried  posts  and 
positions,  on  the  police  force,  in  custom 
house  and  post  office,  in  various  depart- 
ments of  civil  and  military  administra- 
tion, as  district  and  provincial  governors. 
The  processes  instituted  by  these  officials 
and  appointees,  and  the  results  which  fol- 
lowed, have  led  one  of  the  most  compe- 
tent and  best  qualified  of  observers  to 
state  as  follows  :* 

"  The    result    is    a    political    machine    which 

♦Major  J.    E.   Runcie   in    North    American   AVr 
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covers  the  entire  island,  which  has  been  con- 
structed under  cover  of  American  authority, 
but  is  bitterly  hostile  to  every  American 
influence,  and  the  aim  of  which  is  to  obstruct 
and  to  defeat,  if  possible,  the  very  purposes 
for  which  the  Americans  intervened  and  ex- 
pelled Spain  from  Cuba." 

The  same  writer  further  states  that 

"  wherever  Cubans,  under  nominal  American 
control,  have  been  trusted  to  exercise  the 
functions  of  government,  the  result  has  been 
worse  than  failure." 

A  few  changes  have  been  instituted  since 
that  passage  was  written,  but  that  which 
I  now  find  here  confirms  its  accuracy  and 
shows  a  continuance  of  very  much  the 
same  conditions. 

Another  specimen  of  government  is 
found  in  the  recent  report  of  Secretary 
Cancio.  An  act  which  is  tantamount  to 
municipal  autonomy  went  into  effect  last 
spring.  The  various  cities  and  munic- 
ipal corporations  of  the  island  were 
given  authority  to  levy  taxes  and  expend 
the  sums  thus  collected.  The  result  is 
shown  in  the  following  amazing  figures. 
Total  collection  by  taxation,  etc.,  $1,188,- 
333.31.  Expenditures  for  public  im- 
provement of  all  kinds,  $349,364.81. 
Paid  for  salaries  to  officials,  office  ma- 
terial, etc.,  $838,968.50.  Such  a  state- 
ment needs  no  comment. 

A  pertinent  question  arises.  What 
does  all  this  mean?  I  do  hot  submit  it 
as  an  argument  against  Cuban  "  capacity 
for  self-government."  On  the  contrary, 
I  assert  that  capacity.  It  simply  means 
that  the  United  States  has  drifted  and 
has  allowed  the  island  to  drift  into  the 
hands  of  an  element  whose  sole  idea  of 
self-government  is  exploitation  of  na- 
tional finances  for  personal  benefit.  I 
make  no  baseless  and  sensational  charge. 
The  foregoing  figures  are  sufficient  evi- 
dence. The  province  of  Santiago  spent 
$22,996  for  public  works,  and  paid  $108,- 
715.63  for  its  officials.  The  municipali- 
ties of  the  province  of  Havana,  exclusive 
of  the  city,  whose  budget,  due  last  July, 
is  not  yet  submitted,  paid  $50,381  for 
public  improvements  and  $307,259.46  for 
other  accounts.  Pinar  del  Rio  province 
paid  $17,787  for  public  works  and  $80,- 
080.60  for  other  "  works."  It  looks  very 
much  as  tho  the  island  were  being 
"  worked  for  all  it  is  worth."  I  am 
quoting  published  official  figures. 

This  is  a  record  of  political  exploiters 
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and  not  of  honest  patriots.  Cuba  Libre 
is  too  young  a  child  among  the  nations 
to  make  political  corruption  as  respect- 
able as  it  becomes  in  older  nations.  Jef- 
fersonian  simplicity  is  a  more  honorable 
garb  for  beginners.  Has  Cuba  no  better 
men?  Plenty  of  them.  But  they  labor 
under  the  misfortune  of  not  having  been 
some  of  them  "  poor,  suffering  Cubans," 
insurgents,  liberators,  militares  and  all 
else  that  appealed  to  tender  hearted 
America,  and  so  they  have  not  been 
recognized.  They  have  not  threatened 
to  "  go  to  the  woods  "  again  if  they  did 
not  get  the  offices  and  the  emoluments. 
They  did  not  threaten  to  become  unruly 
and  so  need  to  be  placated.  More  or  less 
of  them  may  be  seen  out  on  their  planta- 
tions trying  to  repair  the  ruin,  inflicted 
during  the  insurrection,  by  the  followers 
of  those  who  now  hold  the  offices.  Some 
of  them  are  planting  cane  and  tobacco, 
buying    cattle    to    restock    their    planta- 


tions and  pastures.  They  will  make  no 
trouble,  and  therefore  it  is  safe  to  ignore 
them. 

Some  day  the  United  States  may  get 
tired  of  "  playing  horse,"  the  United 
States  being  the  "  horse,"  with  these  ex- 
military  boys,  these  pseudo-patriots,  who 
are  her  bitter  enemies  and  would  rejoice 
to  see  her  gone,  and  may  then  turn  to 
men  who  do  not  want  a  $5  salary  for 
spending  $1  from  the  public  funds. 
Some  day  it  must  come  to  that  if  the 
United  States  would  be  honest  and  Cuba 
be  independent. 

This  is  a  gloomy  picture,  but  it  is  only 
too  true.  I  present  it  because  of  its  vital 
importance.  There  are  other  pictures  of 
Cuban  reconstruction  and  development, 
more  cheerful  and  more  encouraging,  in 
other  departments,  and  I  shall  hope  to 
submit  some  of  them  in  later  letters  to 
The  Independent. 

Havana,  Cuba 
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IT  is  less  than  a  century  since  a  pub- 
lisher was  epigrammatically  defined 
as  "  the  natural  enemy  of  the  au- 
thor," and  it  was  at  about  the  same  time 
that  an  English  writer  of  distinction  add- 
ed to  his  own  fame,  or  at  least  to  his  own 
notoriety,  by  proposing  a  toast  to  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  because  that  personage 
had  caused  a  German  publisher  to  be 
shot.  The  definition  and  the  toast  pretty 
accurately  represented,  even  in  their  ex- 
aggeration, an  actual  feeling  and  an  ac- 
tual condition.  Authors,  at  the  end  of 
the  last  century  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century,  did  really  view  all 
publishers  as  naturally  and  necessarily 
inimical  to  them ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  publishers  of  that  time  looked 
upon  authors  with  a  feeling  about  equally 
compounded  of  intolerance  and  con- 
tempt. 

That  was  a  century  ago.  How  stands 
the  case  to-day?  Is  the  publisher  still 
the  natural  enemy  of  the  author,  and  are 
both  quite  conscious  of  the  fact  ?    Super- 


ficially, of  course,  the  situation  has  very 
greatly  changed.  The  typical  author  to- 
day is  no  longer  a  poor  devil  living  in  a 
garret,  dressing  in  frayed  and  greasy 
garments,  perpetually  uncertain  about 
the  possibilities  of  the  next  sufficient 
meal,  and  oscillating  between  drunken 
gluttony  and  grim  starvation.  He  no 
longer  sits,  like  Samuel  Johnson,  an  un- 
couth, despised  dependent  in  the  ante- 
rooms of  the  great  and  powerful,  nor 
does  he  stand  uncovered  and  with  a  pro- 
pitiating manner  in  the  presence  of  his 
publisher.  The  modern  author  who  has 
achieved  anything  resembling  success 
both  lives  and  dresses  and  deports  him- 
self like  any  other  professional  person. 
He  has  at  least  an  attractive  apartment 
of  several  rooms ;  he  keeps  a  bank  ac- 
count ;  he  belongs  to  a  club  or  two ;  he 
goes  into  the  country  when  he  feels  dis- 
posed ;  and  not  infrequently  he  spends  a 
month  or  two  abroad  in  search  of  recre- 
ation or  of  local  color.  Moreover,  he  no 
longer  needs  a  patron ;  for  with  the  ex- 
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traordinary  increase  of  those  who  buy 
and  read  new  books  the  public  has  be- 
come the  author's  patron,  and  he  attracts 
it  quite  as  often  by  displeasing  it  as  by 
pleasing  it.  As  for  standing  hat  in  hand 
before  the  publisher,  he  now  employs  a 
sort  of  ambassador  in  the  person  of  the 
"  literary  agent,"  who  drives  hard  bar- 
gains for  him  and  sees  that  his  contracts 
are  in  proper  form,  and  carries  his  mes- 
sages back  and  forth  as  from  one  poten- 
tate to  another.  Assuredly,  in  these  days 
the  author  has  come  into  his  own. 

Nor  is  the  modern  publisher  the  same 
sort  of  person  as  was  the  typical  pub- 
lisher of  a  hundred  years  ago.  He  is  no 
longer  a  mere  printer  who  incidentally 
trades  in  manuscripts,  buying  them  as 
one  would  buy  a  bale  of  goods  or  a  box 
of  hams.  He  is  usually  a  liberal-minded 
gentleman  who  not  only  publishes  good 
books,  but  reads  them,  who  has  taste  and 
education,  and  who  is  generally  sincere 
when  he  says  that  he  feels  a  responsibility 
toward  the  public  in  selecting  the  litera- 
ture which  bears  his  imprint. 

Between  the  modern  author  and  the 
modern  publisher  the  amenities  are  well 
observed.  Author  and  publisher  meet  to- 
gether on  a  common  level.  Their  inter- 
course is  marked  by  all  the  little  courte- 
sies that  make  of  life  a  pleasant  and  gra- 
cious thing.  The  question  is,  however, 
whether  all  this  change  is  superficial 
only,  and  whether,  underneath  it  all,  the 
mental  attitude  of  author  to  publisher 
and  of  publisher  to  author  is  any  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Is  the  publisher  still  the  author's 
natural  enemy?  Of  course  in  consider- 
ing this  question  the  word  "  author " 
must  be  used  in  a  larger  sense  than  that 
which  solely  designates  the  writer  of 
books.  It  must  be  regarded  as  covering 
also  men  engaged  in  any  kind  of  serious 
literary  work  whatever,  including  the  ed- 
itorial function. 

There  are  many  who  would  say  off- 
hand that  if  authors  and  publishers  are 
in  reality  antagonistic  to  each  other,  this 
is  because  there  is  necessarily  between 
them  a  perpetual  clash  of  interests.  Both 
of  them,  to  be  sure,  earnestly  desire  suc- 
cess in  the  same  direction.  The  author 
hopes  that  the  book  he  writes  will  be  suc- 
cessful ;  and  the  publisher  who  brings  out 
the  book  entertains  precisely  the  same 
hope  with  even  more  intensity.    The  ed- 


itor of  a  magazine  or  of  a  book  of  refer- 
ence desires  the  magazine  to  become 
widely  popular  and  the  book  of  refer- 
ence to  be  widely  used ;  and  so  on  his 
side  does  the  publisher.  So  far  they  are 
bound  together  by  the  ties  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage. Yet  fundamentally  their  in- 
terests are  diametrically  opposed ;  be- 
cause in  the  case  of  a  book  the  publisher 
seeks  to  gather  to  himself  the  greater 
share  of  profit,  while  the  author  on  the 
other  hand  is  eager  to  cut  down  the  prof- 
its of  the  publisher  to  increase  his  own 
remuneration.  The  editor  of  a  magazine 
may  believe  that  his  judgment,  his  taste, 
his  instinct  for  what  the  public  most  de- 
sires at  any  particularly  moment,  are  the 
particular  qualities  that  make  the  maga- 
zine successful ;  and  therefore  he  feels 
that  whatever  income  he  receives  is  less 
than  what  he  ought  to  have  in  return  for 
the  qualities  and  acquirements  that  give 
the  magazine  its  tone  and  character.  But 
the  publisher  looks  at  the  matter  in  quite 
another  way.  He  thinks  that  the  name 
of  his  house,  the  money  that  he  spends 
in  making  the  magazine  externally  and 
mechanically  attractive,  and  the  energy 
which  he  displays  in  "  pushing  "  it  are 
the  real  factors  in  its  development,  and 
that,  since  thousands  of  literary  men  are 
anxious  to  become  editors,  one  editor  is 
in  the  long  run  about  as  good  as  any 
other.  In  other  words,  the  publisher  and 
the  author  stand  ultimately  in  the  rela- 
tion of  buyer  and  seller.  The  author  has 
something  to  sell  and  the  publisher  is 
potentially  one  who  may  wish  to  buy. 
Therefore  it  is  for  the  author's  interest 
to  get  as  much  as  possible  for  what  he 
has  to  sell,  while  it  is  to  the  interest  of 
the  publisher  to  pay  as  little  as  may  be 
necessary  for  what  he  may  desire  to  buy. 
This  means  that  the  whole  relation  be- 
tween publisher  and  author  is  a  commer- 
cial one  at  bottom,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence the  two  parties  to  each  transac- 
tion represent  essentially  opposing  inter- 
ests. This  fact  is  very  often  given  as  an 
obvious  reason  why  the  author  and  the 
publisher  should  he  always  more  or  less 
antagonistic. 

Such  an  explanation,  however,  is  too 
simple  to  be  true.  At  the  most,  it  would 
only  mean  that  in  the  course  of  each  par- 
ticular negotiation  the  author  finds  him- 
self in  opposition  to  his  publisher.  It 
could  not  possibly  account  for  a  feeling 
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of  antagonism  that  should  be  perpetual 
and  traditional,  or  else  we  should  have 
in  the  commercial  world  the  same  sort 
of  hostility  existing  between  merchants 
who  buy  and  sell  with  one  another,  and 
also  between  men  of  business  collectively 
and  the  public  which  purchases  their 
products.  If  the  typical  author  enter- 
tains a  certain  lurking  distrust  of  the 
typical  publisher,  it  cannot  therefore  be 
explained  because  of  the  purely  commer- 
cial relations  that  exist  between  the  two. 
It  must  arise  from  something  deeper, 
from  something  that  extends  through  all 
their  intercourse  with  one  another. 

I  think  that  it  is  a  gross  exaggeration 
to  say  that  at  the  present  time  there  is 
anything  like  a  feeling  of  real  enmity  be- 
tween authors  as  a  body  and  publishers 
collectively.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  guild  of  those  who 
write  does  entertain  a  lasting  and  per- 
vasive sentiment  toward  publishers  that 
is  not  wholly  cordial,  and  that  this  same 
sentiment  is  heartily  reciprocated  by  the 
guild  of  those  who  publish.  The  reason 
for  the  existence  of  this  sentiment  comes 
not  entirely  from  the  business  relations 
of  the  two,  but  from  the  fact  that  each 
side  enters  into  these  relations  and  into 
all  the  other  intercourse  which  they  have 
together  from  an  entirely  different  point 
of  view. 

In  the  first  place  the  author  is  seldom 
primarily  or  even  secondarily  a  man  of 
business,  nor  are  his  motives,  his  way  of 
thinking  and  his  temperament  those 
which  the  business  man  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  or  understand.  An  author  who 
holds  any  rank  at  all  among  his  fellows 
and  whose  work  deserves  a  serious  con- 
sideration is  always  something  of  an 
artist,  and  he  has  the  artist's  view  of  life. 
He  is  easy-going,  somewhat  careless  of 
detail,  quite  prone  to  look  upon  every- 
thing in  a  large  and  liberal  way;  he  has 
a  fondness  for  the  picturesque,  he  is  apt 
to  be  a  little  unconventional,  he  is  sensi- 
tive to  every  impression,  and  both  praise 
and  blame  affect  him  as  they  do  not  affect 
the  man  of  different  pursuits  and  of  a 
different  environment.  On  the  other 
hand  the  publisher  is  essentially  and 
necessarily  a  man  of  business ;  for  other- 
wise he  could  not  be  successful  in  his 
chosen  occupation.  Whatever  qualities 
and  tastes  he  may  have  cultivated  besides 
he  must  be  keen,  insistent,  literal  and  full 


of  practicality.  In  his  own  home  and 
away  from  his  office  he  may,  like  Wem- 
mick,  give  full  play  to  tastes  which  have 
no  possible  relation  to  his  business  life; 
yet  these  things  cannot  really  count  with 
him,  and  his  most  serious  thought  must 
always  be  devoted  to  the  claims  and 
schemes  of  business. 

Now  the  author  and  publisher  meet 
much  together,  and  their  relations  are  of 
necessity  continuous  and  close.  It  is,  in 
fact,  because  they  see  so  much  of  one  an- 
other that  they  gradually  develop  some- 
thing like  a  latent  friction.  The  pub- 
lisher is  always  thinking  of  the  business 
side  of  their  connection,  while  the  author 
seldom  thinks  of  it  enough.  If  a  book 
succeeds,  the  publisher's  first  thought  is 
of  the  increased  price  which  he  must  pay 
to  get  the  right  to  publish  other  volumes 
from  his  protege.  Hence,  he  tries  to 
minimize  success,  and  in  his  conversa- 
tions with  the  author  he  takes  a  pessi- 
mistic view  of  it.  He  is  shy  of  express- 
ing any  satisfaction,  and  he  almost  al- 
ways withholds  the  word  of  praise  which 
to  most  authors  is  quite  as  grateful  as 
any  sum  of  money  which  they  win  from 
their  successes.  It  is  here  most  of  all 
that  the  artistic  temperament  of  the 
writer  is  most  clearly  shown.  His  first 
thought  when  his  book  succeeds  is  not  of 
money,  but  of  success  for  its  own  sake. 
He  comes  to  the  publisher  all  aglow  with 
satisfaction  and  with  a  very  natural 
pride,  and  he  hopes  that  the  publisher 
will  show  him  something  of  the  apprecia- 
tion which  he  craves.  It  gives  him  a 
shock  to  find  that  personage  looking  al- 
most glum,  and  to  have  him  speak  the 
fewest  possible  words  of  grudging  sat- 
isfaction, mingled  with  half-uttered 
doubts  about  the  possibility  of  repeating 
the  success.  The  pride  and  pleasure  of 
the  author  are  dashed  at  once.  A  wet 
blanket  has  descended  on  him,  and  he 
goes  away  with  a  half-formulated  feel- 
ing of  resentment,  as  tho  he  had  come  out 
from  the  presence  of  an  ill-wisher.  If 
publishers  only  knew  how  very  far  a  lit- 
tle generous,  cordial,  sympathetic  praise 
would  go  with  men  who  write  they 
would  do  far  more  to  foster  their  com- 
mercial interests  than  is  done  by  all  their 
scheming  and  contriving  to  dishearten 
those  who  come  to  them  at  first  as  friends 
and  often  leave  them  with  a  very  differ- 
ent feeling. 
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Then,  again,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
on  their  side,  authors  are  unpractical  and 
frequently  unreasonable.  A  publisher 
once  told  me  that  he  never  yet  had  found 
an  author  who  read  over  carefully  the 
contracts  that  he  signed ;  and  while  this 
was  probably  not  strictly  true,  it  repre- 
sents quite  fairly  what  is  often  found  to 
be  the  case.  Authors  will  make  agree- 
ments and  enter  hastily  into  various  en- 
gagements, some  of  which  conflict  with 
one  another ;  and,  again,  having  made 
their  contracts  and  finding  it  desirable 
to  disregard  them,  they  expect  to  be  re- 
leased from  them  for  the  mere  asking; 
and  they  are  at  times  extremely  angry 
when  the  publishers  insist  upon  the  letter 
of  the  bond.  Moreover,  authors  are  ex- 
ceedingly "  pernickety."  They  make  ab- 
surd and  quite  unreasonable  complaints 
about  the  binding  of  their  books,  about 
the  type  employed,  and  even  about  the 
wording  of  the  advertisements  which  de- 
scribe them.  They  delay  their  "  copy  " 
in  the  most  exasperating  fashion ;  they 
hold  their  proofs  back  for  indefinite  peri- 
ods without  regard  to  the  announcements 
which  the  publishers  have  made ;  and 
sometimes,  like  Balzac  and  like  Tol- 
stoy, they  insist  on  writing  a  book 
all  over  again  after  it  has  been  put  in 
type.  They  neglect  to  acknowledge  pay- 
ments and  they  forget  that  they  have 
been  paid.  I  knew  of  one  quite  well- 
known  author  who  had  an  ingrained 
prejudice  against  opening  letters.  When 
he  died  his  executors  found  bushels  of 
such  missives  lying  about  upon  his  desk 
and  in  stray  corners  of  his  study;  and 
many  of  these  were  found  to  contain 
checks  from  publishers,  some  of  them 
dating  back  for  a  period  of  several  years. 
Not  many  authors  can  afford  to  be  quite 
so  magnificently  careless  as  was  this  one ; 
but  the  citation  of  this  instance  may  serve 
to  illustrate  the  hopeless  impracticality  of 
many  of  the  guild.  It  is  things  like 
these  that  no  publisher  can  understand. 
To  an  outside  person  these  eccentricities 
are  rather  interesting  than  otherwise ;  for 
they  show  great  individuality  and  they 
prove  how  true  it  is  that  every  man  must 
have  the  defects  of  his  qualities.  A  pub- 
lisher, however,  would  not  find  them 
picturesque  but  simply  exasperating  and 
vexatious;  and  when  to  traits  so  utterly 


unbusinesslike  are  joined  a  number  of 
the  minor  unconventionalities  it  can  be 
readily  understood  how  publishers  have 
come  to  look  on  authors  as  a  strange  and 
quite  impossible  set.  Money  is  to  be 
made  out  of  them,  and  therefore  they 
have  to  be  humored  and  put  up  with. 
Publishers  are  sometimes  even  proud  of 
them,  and  they  will  speak  of  some  dis- 
tinguished writer  as  "  my  author."  In 
fact,  they  have  a  sort  of  feeling  of  owner- 
ship in  all  the  authors  on  their  list;  but 
they  think  of  them,  I  fancy,  after  the 
fashion  of  men  who  keep  a  private  Zoo. 
I  have  often  watched  a  publisher  in  con- 
versation with  an  author,  and  not  infre- 
quently I  have  observed  a  look  upon  his 
face  precisely  such  as  one  would  find 
there  if  he  had  been  contemplating  with 
interest  and  half  amusement  the  proceed- 
ings of  some  curious  and  unusual  bug. 
The  publisher,  in  fact,  can  never  really 
understand  the  author;  and  the  author, 
being,  as  I  have  said,  extremely  sensitive 
to  every  possible  influence,  quickly  feels 
the  lack  of  sympathy  and  has  always  an 
undefined,  intangible,  yet  indestructible 
impression  which  makes  him  impercepti- 
bly feel  more  or  less  uncomfortable  in  all 
his  business  interviews.  It  is  not,  then, 
the  fact  of  any  difference  of  interests 
that  separates  the  author  from  the  pub- 
lisher and  creates  a  certain  barrier  be- 
tween them;  but  it  is  rather  an  eternal 
difference  of  temperament  which  is  in- 
evitable and  which  can  seldom  be  wholly 
overcome.  There  are,  of  course,  authors 
who  with  all  their  little  incidental  eccen- 
tricities and  whims  and  prejudices  are 
men  of  the  world  as  well  as  writers,  and 
who  can  therefore  meet  the  publisher  on 
a  neutral  ground ;  just  as  there  are  pub- 
lishers who  are  large  enough  and  suf- 
ficiently broad  minded  and  generous  to 
look  at  authors  as  something  more  than 
manufacturers  of  books,  and  who  can 
meet  with  them  as  men  and,  in  fact,  as 
gentlemen.  Such  publishers  as  these  are 
rare;  but  their  very  rarity  makes  their 
sympathy  and  their  generous  humanity 
the  more  charming,  as  it  also  makes  one 
hope  that  we  shall  some  day  reach  the 
Golden  Age  of  letters  when  every  author 
o\  distinction  will  be  a  Horace  and  every 
publisher  a  true  Maecenas. 
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RUMORS  of  the  splendid  results  of  the 
experiments  in  protection  against 
malaria  are  spreading  through 
Italy  like  the  news  of  a  battle  won,  while 
a  short  time  ago  the  idea  of  the  mosquito 
having  anything  to  do  with  malaria 
caused  an  ironical  smile.    Only  last  week 
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a  peasant  presented  himself  at  the  hos- 
pital of  Santo  Spirito  here  in  Rome,  say- 
ing merely  that  he  had  been  bitten  by  a 
malaric  mosquito,  thus  proving  that  the 
truth  has  really  penetrated  even  into  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant. 

So  I  think  it  will  be  well  briefly  to  tell 
what  is  known  about  malaria,  adding  the 
results  of  my  recent  sojourn  in  malarial 
regions. 

It  was  already  known  before  the  re- 


cent discoveries  that,  observing  the  blood 
of  an  individual  suffering  from  malaria 
under  the  microscope,  characteristic  par- 
asites were  to  be  seen.  It  was  known 
also  that  these  parasites,  entering  the  red 
globules  of  the  blood,  developed  after 
dividing  into  many  little  particles,  which, 
after  having  destroyed  the  red  globules 
which  gave  them  hospitality  and  becom- 
ing free,  attacked  other  globules,  and  so 
on,  spreading  and  multiplying.  Besides 
this,  it  was  known  that  the  periodical  na- 
ture of  malarial  fever  was  produced  by 
the  multiplication  of  the  parasites,  each 
access  of  fever  corresponding  to  a  new 
multiplication.  These  discoveries  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  prove  that  the  malaria 
parasites  in  man  are  of  three  separate 
species,  quite  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  it  was  established  that  each  took  a 
different  length  of  time  to  accomplish  its 
cycle  of  life  in  the  globules  of  the  blood, 
thus  producing  the  different  types  of 
malarial  fever. 

But  another  problem  long  puzzled  sci- 
entists without  result.  They  wanted  to 
know  where  and  under  what  form  the 
parasites  live  before  entering  into  the 
blood  of  man ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  what 
way  and  by  what  means  man  takes  the 
infection. 

The  limitation  of  malaria  to  certain 
localities — a  fact  recognized  from  the 
most  ancient  times — which  one  would 
have  thought  should  have  facilitated  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  remained  for  a 
long  time  inexplicable.  It  was  easily  ob- 
served that  the  worst  districts  were,  for 
the  greater  part,  marshes ;  so  the  germ 
was  searched  for  in  the  water  and  in  the 
earth,  but  without  result.  The  earth 
gathered  in  malarial  places  introduced 
into  the  blood  did  not  produce  fever ;  the 
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substituting  of  good  water  for  that  con- 
sidered infected  had  no  effect  in  amelio- 
rating the  malaria,  and  so  on.  The  hy- 
pothesis that  this  disease  comes  from  the 
mosquito  had  been  put  forward  for  some 
time,  but  the  experiments  always  gave 
negative  results,  and  tended  rather  to 
discourage  the  idea  than  otherwise.  For 
instance,  how  explain  the  fact  that  some 
places  notably  healthy  have  a  perfect  pest 
of  mosquitoes?  To  answer  this  question, 
I  thought  that,  if  the  mosquito  were 
really  the  go-between  of  man  and  the 
malaria  germ,  in  malarial  places  there 
might  be  a  special  mosquito  different 
from  those  in  healthy  districts.  So,  hunt- 
ing for  them  all  over  Italy,  at  last  I  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  that  there  really  are 
some  species  whose  geographical  distri- 
bution perfectly  corresponds  with  the 
distribution  of  the  malaria.  With  these 
special  mosquitoes — the  Anopheles — I  re- 
began  my  experiments,  in  collaboration 
with  two  professors,  Drs.  Bignani  and 
Bastianelli.     This  time  the  results  were 


highly  satisfactory  and  just  what  I  ex- 
pected. We  took  a  man  who  had  never 
had  the  fever,  living  at  the  Santo  Spirito 
Hospital  in  Rome,  a  locality  exceptional- 
ly healthy,  and  had  him  bitten  by  the 
Anopheles — taken  from  a  malarial  dis- 
trict— and  he  was  at  once  laid  up  with 
malaria. 

Some  months  previously  an  English 
physician,  Dr.  Ross,  examining  in  India 
the  mosquitoes  which  had  bitten  birds 
suffering  from  this  fever,  had  found  that 
in  them  the  malaria  parasites  have  a  cycle 
of  development  different  from  that  now 
known  in  the  Anopheles,  and  demon- 
strated that  birds  take  the  malaria  from 
the  bite  of  a  mosquito.  Thus  from  anal- 
ogy, but  without  clear  proof,  he  believed 
it  most  probable  that  the  same  would  be 
true  in  man.  It  is  necessary  to  note,  how- 
ever, that  the  malaria  of  birds,  altho  sim- 
ilar, is  not  the  same  as  that  of  man.  The 
parasite  which  lives  in  the  blood  of  birds 
dies  when  introduced  into  the  blood  of 
man,  and  the  mosquito  in  which  the  ma- 
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laria  parasite  of  birds  has  its  final  devel- 
opment is  that  common  in  more  inhabited 
and  more  healthy  places,  and  is  incapable 
— as  has  been  demonstrated  by  very 
many  experiments — of  propagating  ma- 
laria in  man.  However,  another  kind  of 
malaria  has  been  found  in  birds,  but  its 
mode  of  propagation  has  not  so  far  been 
discovered,  thus  showing  that  analogy 
cannot  be  trusted. 

I  found  that  the  theory  that  the  para- 
sites are  transmitted  by  the  mosquito  ex- 
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plains  many  things  that  were  known 
through  experiments,  but  the  cause  of 
which  was  inexplicable.  It  is  now  un- 
derstood why  sunrise  and  sunset  are  the 
most  dangerous  moments,  as  it  is  ob- 
served that  the  Anopheles  bite  by  prefer- 
ence during  the  hours  between  night  and 
day,  and  very  seldom  during  the  day, 
especially  under  the  direct  rays  of  the 
sun.  It  is  seen  that  the  high  floors  in  a 
house  are  more  healthy  than  those  below, 
because  the  mosquito  does  not  fly  high, 
and  the  reason  of  the  deadly  effect  of 
swamps  appeared  clear  after  it  was 
proved  that  the  larva  of  the  mosquito 
develops  in  them.  The  whole  cycle  of 
evolution  of  the  malaria  parasite  in  man 
has  been  followed  and  verified  by  experi- 
ments. 

As  I  said  before,  it  had  been  seen  that 
the  parasites  in  the  blood  of  man  devel- 
op and  reproduce,  but  there  was  also  no- 
ticed the  formation  of  special  bodies 
which  seemed  sterile  and  the  significance 
of  which  was  unknown.  These  bodies 
are  now  seen  to  be  the  male  and  female 
of  the  parasites,  which,  while  they  rest 


in  the  human  blood,  do  not  come  in  con- 
tact, but  when  taken  into  the  stomach  of 
the  Anopheles  unite  and  give  birth  to  a 
tiny  new  body,  which  settles  itself  on  the 
lining  of  the  stomach  of  the  mosquito, 
and  there  develops,  while  an  enormous 
quantity  of  infinitesimal  life  grows  in 
their  bodies,  which  take  the  name  of  spo- 
roids.  The  parasite  grows  so  greatly 
that  it  is  visible  under  a  simple  lens,  and 
in  the  end  bursts,  and  the  sporoids  set 
free  in  the  body  of  the  mosquito  are  all 
gathered  in  the  saliva  glands.  The  mos- 
quito, biting,  injects  a  little  saliva  and 
with  it  the  sporoids,  and  so  man  takes 
malaria. 

Thus  the  malaria  parasite  is  never 
found  free  in  the  air,  or  in  water,  or  in 
the  earth,  but  it  exists  only  in  the  human 
blood  and  in  the  body  of  the  mosquito 
when  the  temperature  is  sufficiently  high. 
Below  a  certain  limit  the  mosquito, 
which,  as  every  one  knows,  has  no  heat 
of  its  own,  does  not  offer  an  atmosphere 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  par- 
asite,, which  so  dies.  Thus  for  five 
months  in  the  year,  precisely  those  in 
which  it  is  generally  said  there  is  no  ma- 
laria, there  are  no  infected  mosquitoes,  but 
a  man  insufficiently  cured  or  not  perfectly 
recovered  preserves  in  his  blood  the  seeds 
of  malaria,  which,  when    the    hot    and 
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malaria  season  comes,  can  give  the  infec- 
tion to  the  mosquito. 

The  conclusions  to  which  science  had 
come  up  to  last  year  showed  the  methods 
by  which  the  malaria  scourge  can  be 
fought, 
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After  having  discovered  the  second 
seat  of  the  parasite — i.  c,  that  of  the 
Anopheles  mosquito,  the  idea  came  spon- 
taneously :  "  It  is  necessary  to  stamp  out 
the  mosquito."  However,  the  war 
against  the  dreadful  insects  was  not  as 
successful  as  was  hoped,  as  the  enemy 
proved  himself  stronger  than  was  antici- 
pated. The  exhaustive  studies  made, 
especially  those  of  Professor  Celli,  to 
find  a  substance  to  exterminate  the  mos- 
quito, have  served  chiefly  to  demonstrate 
that  there  are  no  practical  remedies,  and 


small  stations — San  Nicola  Varco  and 
Albanella — and  in  flag  stations,  confined 
to  a  zone  of  about  seven  and  a  half  miles 
on  the  railway  line  Battipaglia-Reggio, 
comprising  in  all  104  persons,  of  whom 
33  were  children.  The  cure,  intended 
to  prevent  relapses,  was  only  begun  on 
March  25th.  All  those  who  had  already 
had  the  malaria,  which  constituted  the 
great  majority,  were  given  a  decoction 
and  powders  of  quinine,  iron  and  ar- 
senic; but  before  the  malaria  season  be- 
sran — that  is,  before  even  one  case  devel- 
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that  man  must  be  defended  in  some  other 
way.  Keeping  always  in  mind  the  fact 
that  man  is  the  depository  of  the  para- 
sites, the  conclusion  is  that  there  are  only 
two  ways  to.  follow:  (1)  Cure  in  the 
non-malaria  season  those  persons  still  in- 
fected with  malaria,  destroying  the  par- 
asites still  remaining  in  the  blood,  which 
are  capable  of  spreading  the  infection. 
(2)  Defend  man  by  every  means  from  the 
Anopheles  bite. 

Following  these  principles,  I  attempted 
the  protection  of  a  certain  number  of  in- 
dividuals, and  chose,  as  the  field  of  oper- 
ation, the  plains  of  Capaccio  (province 
of  Salerno).  The  persons  protected 
were  the  railway  employees  living  at  two 


oped  in  the  inhabitants  unprotected  out- 
side my  zone — all  the  medicines  were  re- 
moved and  strict  measures  taken  to  pre- 
vent any  one  undergoing  my  experiment 
in  any  way  procuring  quinine.  Protec- 
tion against  the  Anopheles  was  secured 
by  applying — as  I  was  the  first  to  suggest 
— wire  netting  to  the  doors  and  windows 
and  even  the  chimneys.  To  every  house 
was  annexed  a  frame  of  wood  covered 
with  wire  netting  where  the  people  could 
breathe  and  sleep  in  the  open  air.  All 
those  who  were  obliged  to  go  out  near 
sundown,  the  hour  in  which  the  Anopheles 
bites  by  preference,  had  the  face  covered 
with  a  veil  attached  to  the  hat  with  elas- 
tic and  were  obliged  to  wear  heavy  cot- 
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ton  gloves.  All  these  precautions  did 
not  prevent,  however,  some  Anopheles 
from  entering  the  houses  and  biting  a 
few  individuals,  but  even  with  this,  bet- 
ter results  could  not  have  been  hoped  for 
than  were  obtained.  Of  the  104  protect- 
ed persons  five  only,  and  they  had  not 
been  subject  to  the  preventive  cure,  had 
fever,  and  from  the  course  it  took  it  was 
indisputably  cases  of  relapse  which  were 
stopped  by  quinine,  but  no  one  had  an 
attack  of  new  infection.  Even  the  other 
doctors,  who,  to  watch  the  experiment, 
slept  at  Albanella,  and  myself  were  un- 
touched. All  about  us  in  the  flag  sta- 
tions unprotected  by  me  and  in  the  peas- 
ants' houses,  some  only  a  few  yards  dis- 
tant, not  one  person  escaped  the  fever, 
which  proves  that  this  season  has  been 
one  of  the  most  terrible  ever  experienced. 
I  will  now  permit  myself  some  consid- 
erations on  the  consequences  of  the  re- 
sults gained..  It  has  been  proved  that  us- 
ing certain  precautions  one  can  be  per- 
fectly healthy  in  places  before  abandoned 
as  deadly.  This  is  apparent  to  every  one, 
but  important  as  it  is,  it  is  not  the  great- 
est benefit  coming  from  the  new  discov- 
eries. If  it  had  been  demonstrated,  for 
example,  as  was  before  believed,  that  to 
break  up  the  malaria  it  is  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  swamps  and  marshes,  the  prob- 
lem would  have  been  so  complicated  and 


would  have  required  such  sacrifices  to 
solve  as  to  make  us  demand  if  it  would 
not  be  better  to  abandon  the  soil  as 
cursed.  Instead  it  is  now  seen  that  vast 
regions  by  nature  most  fertile  can  be  cul- 
tivated without  their  drainage  claiming 
human  victims.  Colonization  within 
these  districts  is  no  more  a  dream,  but  is 
about  to  become  reality.  These  ideas, 
which  I  explained  in  a  public  lecture  at 
the  beginning  of  this  year,  seemed  to  the 
majority  of  my  hearers,  I  doubt  not,  the 
illusions  of  a  scientist,  impossible  to  turn 
to  practical  account.  After  the  happy  re- 
sults of  the  experiments,  altho  within 
small  limits,  none  doubt  any  more  that 
the  work  of  regeneration  can  be  extend- 
ed on  a  vaster  scale.  I  do  not  conceal 
that  the  enterprise  will  be  difficult  and 
the  results  will  not  be  immediately  visi- 
ble. I  know  by  experience  what  contin- 
ual vigilance  is  needed  to  fight  the  Ano- 
pheles and  protect  man  from  its  bite ;  but 
the  great  obstacle — distrust — is  now 
overcome.  No  one  can  dispute  that  this 
is  an  undertaking  with  every  guarantee 
of  success.  What  matter  if  the  road  be 
long  and  difficult  ?  To  me  it  seems  glori- 
ous that,  in  this  end  of  the  century,  one 
can  point  out  to  disillusioned  and  ex- 
hausted spirits  a  new  duty  which  has  the 
advantage  of  not  being  Utopian. 

Rome,  Italy. 
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By  James  H.  Ingram,  M.D. 
I. 

[The  accompanying  article  is  based  upon  a  map  made  by  the  author,  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  siege,  by 
direction  of  Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  the  Commander-in-Chief.  The  map  shows  our  lines,  fortifications,  locations  of  the 
buildings,  etc.  After  the  siege  was  raised  measurements  were  also  taken  of  the  fortifications  of  the  enemy,  and  these 
are  indicated.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  are  no  reliable  maps  of  the  capital  of  China.  Intentionally,  the 
article  passes  over  the  provision  of  the  food  supply. — The  Ai'thor.] 


FOR  fifty-five  days,  last  summer,  the 
Empress  Dowager  and  Prince 
Tuan,  with  fifty  thousand  Imperial 
troops,  did  their  utmost  to  exterminate, 
by  starvation,  fire  and  sword,  the  hand- 
ful of  foreigners  shut  up  within  Peking. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  de- 
scribe something  of  the  methods  used 
by  the  enemy  to  accomplish  their  end, 
and  on  the  other  hand  to  tell  of  the  de- 
fense set  up  by  the  foreigners. 

._*  Copyright,  1900,  by  James  H.  Ingram, 


First,  let  us  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
foe.  Against  us  was  the  Chinese  army,  of- 
ficered by  experienced  generals  and  fully 
equipped  with  arms  of  the  most  approved 
pattern,  from  the  Mauser  and  Mann- 
licher  rifles  up  to  Krupp  six-pounders, 
the  largest  piece  used  during  the  siege. 
We  were  attacked  on  every  side  save  one. 
On  the  east,  west  and  north  the  enemy 
loopholed  thousands  of  buildings  for 
rifle  fire.     Sharpshooters  were  stationed 
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in  trees  and  on  vantage  points,  and,  inas- 
much as  smokeless  powder  was  used,  we 
were  unable  to  locate  the  foe. 

The  general  attack  upon  us  began 
June  20th  and  was  kept  up  furiously  un- 
til June  25th,  night  and  day.  During  this 
time  there  was  never  a  moment  when  we 
were  free  from  fire.  It  was  estimated 
that  on  a  single  night  two  hundred  thou- 
sand rifle  shots  were  fired  at  us.  There 
was  a  running  fire  through  the  entire 
siege,  except  on  two  occasions.  On  June 
25th  we  were  given  a  truce,  from  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon  until  after  mid- 
night, when  as  by  signal  the  entire  Chi- 
nese army  blazed  forth  again.  The 
guards  on  duty  that  night  reported  that 
our  lines  were  surrounded  by  one  solid 
sheet  of  flame.  The  other  truce  lasted 
for  twelve  days,  beginning  July  17th, 
when  the  enemy  heard  of  their  disaster 
at  Tientsin.  During  the  siege  over  three 
thousand  shells  were  thrown  at  us. 
Morning  by  morning  the  grounds  of  the 
Legation  were  strewn  with  spent  rifle 
balls  and  shrapnel.  The  Chinese  aimed 
high.  The  majority  of  them  seemingly 
did  not  appreciate  the  need  of  firing  di- 
rectly at  their  enemies.  With  their  rifle 
fire  great  quantities  of  firecrackers  were 
set  off,  giving  us  the  impression  that  after 
all  they  put  as  much  dependence  upon 
working  our  destruction  by  the  quantity 
of  noise  as  by  bullets.  One  day  a  de- 
mented Norwegian  escaped  from  us  into 
the  enemy's  lines  and  told  them  of  the 
mistake  they  were  making  of  firing  over 
our  heads.  Upon  learning  that  he  had 
so  informed  them,  for  a  time  we  feared 
the  consequences,  but  to  our  joy  there 
was  little  improvement  in  their  range. 

The  scene  of  the  struggle,  including 
the  territory  occupied  by  both  sides,  may 
be  roughly  described  as  follows:  It  in- 
cluded that  portion  of  the  Tartar  citv 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  section  of 
the  city  wall  between  the  Front  and  Ha 
Ta  Gates,  a  distance  of  one  mile.  The 
streets  running  north  from  these  gates 
marked  the  boundary  on  the  west  and 
the  east,  and  the  northern  limit  was  in  a 
line  with  the  south  wall  of  the  Imperial 
City.  But  most  of  the  fighting  was  done 
in  a  narrower  limit :  on  the  one  side  with- 
in a  line  running  north  from  the  Dutch 
Legation,  and  on  the  other  west  of  the 
street  east  of  the  Imperial  Customs.  This 
district  does  not  include  the  North  Cath- 


olic Cathedral,  where  two  thousand  Ro- 
man Catholic  missionaries  and  converts 
made  their  stand.  This  Cathedral  is 
three  miles  north  of  the  British  Legation. 
We  often  heard  heavy  cannonading  in 
that  direction. 

On  the  south  the  enemy  held  both  ends 
of  the  wall,  and  made  repeated  efforts  to 
capture  the  center.  They  were  success- 
ful in  taking  the  part  opposite  the  Ger- 
man Legation,  but  more  than  this  they 
could  not  get.  On  the  west  end  they 
erected  a  dozen  or  more  barricades  and 
forts,  manning  them  with  modern  guns. 
The  Front  Gate  tower  was  the  stronghold 
furthest  to  the  west  and  it  was  manned 
by  six  Krupp  guns.  This  fort  command- 
ed the  wall  held  by  the  American  ma- 
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rines,  the  American  Legation,  distant 
six  hundred  yards;  the  Russian  and  the 
German  Legations.  They  were  prevented 
from  firing  at  the  British  Legation  for 
fear  that  some  of  their  shots  might  cause 
havoc  with  the  shrine  of  their  dead  em- 
perors. The  center  of  the  British  Lega- 
tion was  about  950  yards  from  this  fort, 
while  the  shrine  was  in  a  direct  line  four 
hundred  and  fifty  yards  further  to  the 
northeast.  There  was  a  gun  tower  some 
twenty  feet  in  hight,  from  which  their 
object  was  to  fire  down  upon  our  guards 
upon  the  wall.  While  on  the  east  end  of 
the  wall  there  were  not  as  many  barri- 
cades and  forts,  yet  here  the  enemy  was 
by  no  means  inactive.  The  German  and 
French  Legations  suffered  from  the  fire 
at  the  Ha  Ta  Gate  tower.  After  the  siege 
I  saw  more  than  a  score  of  cannon  in  this 
tower  that  had   been   used  against   us. 
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The  German  and  French  Legations  were 
distant  only  nine  hundred  yards.  Here, 
too,  the  Chinese  found  that  they  were 
hindered  from  firing  upon  the  British  Le- 
gation at  will  because  the  Imperial  City 
was  in  a  direct  line,  less  than  700  yards 
beyond.  And  while  the  Empress  Dow- 
ager was  perfectly  willing  for  her  gun- 
ners to  destroy  the  hated  foreigners,  she 
was  not  so  willing  to  be  treated  herself 
to  a  baptism  of  fire  from  her  own  troops. 
At  times  the  enemy  brought  their  artil- 
lery from  the  Ha  Ta  tower  in  force  west- 
ward to  a  point  on  the  wall  opposite  the 
German  and  French  Legations  and  fired 
upon  them  with  terrible  effect. 

The  attack  of  the  enemy  on  the  west 
side  of  us  was  from  a  number  of  points. 
There  was  a  barricade  100  yards  long, 
reaching  from  the  City  Wall  to  Lega- 
tion street,  less  than  100  yards  from  our 
lines.  West  of  this  the  enemy  also  made 
a  fortification  out  of  the  east  wall  of  the 
Dutch  Legation.  Legation  street  had 
three  barricades  built  across  it,  the  fur- 
thest of  which  was  less  than  400  yards 
from  the  American  Legation.  The  ene- 
my had  no  barricades  to  the  west  of  the 
Russian  Legation.  The  center  of  attack  on 
this  side  was  about  the  Mongol  Market, 
an  open  square  containing  two  acres, 
where  in  the  fall  the  Mongols  pitched 
their  tents  for  the  exchange  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  flocks.  On  the  west  side  of 
this  market  there  was  a  fort  100  yards 
long,  less  than  200  yards  west  of  the 
British  Legation.  A  gun  in  this  barri- 
cade destroyed  a  building  in  the  British 
Legation  occupied  by  some  English  mis- 
sionaries. 

The  enemy  had  two  forts  north  of  us, 
on  the  south  wall  of  the  Imperial  City, 
450  yards  from  the  central  gate  of  the 
British  Legation,  which  did  great  dam- 
age. One  of  these  forts  commanded  the 
open  area  east  of  the  British  Legation, 
the  Moat  and  its  two  streets,  one  on  either 
side,  making  it  dangerous  to  cross  by  day 
unprotected.  The  average  width  of  this 
area  was  eighty  yards,  and  it  extended 
south  to  the  City  Wall,  a  distance  of 
1,000  yards.  The  Moat  is  a  drain  which 
carries  water  from  the  Imperial  City. 

The  fortifications  on  the  east  side  ran 
the  entire  length  of  their  lines.  The 
Chinese  took  all  the  streets  running 
toward  the  British  Legation  and  planted 
their  pieces  upon  them.     The  walls  of  the 


Su  Wang  Fu  were  loopholed.  Possession 
was  also  taken  of  vantage  points  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Imperial  Customs.  The 
Italian  Legation  was  also  occupied  by 
the  enemy,  as  also  the  eastern  half  of  the 
French  Legation.  On  the  east  of  the 
German  Legation  there  were  several  for- 
eign residences  that  were  of  advantage  to 
the  enemy  on  account  of  their  elevation. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  Moat  there  were 
also  two  gun  platforms  on  the  north 
that  were  used  constantly  in  cannonading 
the  native  Christian  quarter,  in  the  Flow- 
er Garden  and  Su  Wang  Fu.  After 
the  siege  I  visited  these  fortifications 
of  the  enemy  and  found  the  barricades, 
the  gun  platforms  and  rifle  pits  well  con- 
structed. They  also  used  sandbags,  brick 
and  earth.  The  platforms  were  very  in- 
genious. Some  of  the  finest  of  these  in 
the  Imperial  City  were  made  of  cedar 
poles  lashed  together,  in  order  to  stand 
the  recoil  of  the  guns.  Approaches  were 
constructed  so  that  the  guns  could  be 
transferred  with  facility.  Many  of  their 
gun  platforms  had  iron  shutters  to  close 
their  loopholes  when  loading. 

Fire  was  also  called  into  service  to  the 
working  out  of  our  destruction.  Thou- 
sands of  buildings  were  sacrificed  in  their 
mad  endeavor  to  kindle  a  conflagration 
big  enough  to  sweep  down  upon  us  with 
irresistible  fury.  In  these  attempts  ad- 
vantage was  always  taken  of  the  wind, 
and  kerosene  was  poured  out  like  water. 
Twice  it  seemed,  as  the  angry  billows 
rolled  up  against  us,  that  they  would  be 
successful.  The  enemy  did  not  stop  fir- 
ing buildings  as  long  as  there  were  any 
to  burn.  Then  they  resorted  to  the  use  of 
fire  darts.  These  were  iron  spears  whose 
butts  were  wrapped  with  cloth,  saturated 
in  oil  and  were  fired  from  mortars  against 
the  buildings.  The  native  Christian 
quarter  was  destroyed  largely  in  this 
way,  an  area  of  nearly  five  acres  being 
burned  over. 

The  enemy  also  endeavored  to  destroy 
us  by  the  use  of  mines.  A  number  of 
miners  were  brought  from  the  western 
hills  for  this  purpose.  After  we  were  re- 
lieved we  found  a  mine  extending  from 
the  Imperial  Carriage  Park  192  feet. 
The  magazine  was  charged  with  fourteen 
cases  of  powder ;  100  feet  of  fuse  was 
found  in  position.  Two  hours  more  of 
wurk  would  have  completed  it.  Upon  ex- 
ploring it.it  was  found  that  gas  had  come 
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into  the  workings,  and  the  Chinese  not 
having  pumps  were  forced  to  abandon 
the  project  on  the  verge  of  completion. 
A  building  was  also  blown  up  in  the 
French  Legation,  with  serious  results. 
Of  course  the  effort  of  the  enemy  was 
to  cut  off  our  provision  supply.  Through- 
out the  siege  they  allowed  nothing  to  be 
sent  in  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
days. 

The  Chinese  endeavored  to  get  the  best 
of  us  by  intrigue.  A  flag  of  truce  was 
used  on  two  occasions.  Promises  were 
made  of  a  safe  convoy  to  Tientsin,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  us  out  of  the  city  in 
order  to  surround  us  with  troops  and  cut 
us  down.  Later  they  used  every  artifice 
to  induce  us  to  leave  the  Legation,  say- 
ing that  our  lines  were  so  extensive  that 
they  were  not  able  to  defend  us  within 
them,  but  if  we  would  only  come  to  the 
Tsung  Li  Yamen  we  would  be  delicately 
cared  for,  both  as  to  food  and  guards. 
When  these  offers  were  refused  they 
thereupon  with  much  solicitation  for  our 
comfort  made  the  following  proposition : 
"  Seeing  that  the  weather  is  hot  and  your 
quarters  cramped,  it  must  be  very  un- 
comfortable for  you  to  have  your  native 
converts  shut  within  your  lines.  We  will 
be  willing  to  relieve  you  of  this  over- 
crowding if  you  will  only  set  a  day  when 
you  will  turn  them  over  to  us  for  protec- 
tion." But  we  appreciated  too  highly 
the  value  of  the  service  of  the  native 
Christians  in  working  our  defense,  not  to 
say  anything  of  our  responsibility  for 
their  welfare,  to  allow  the  enemy  to  lay 
their  hands  upon  them.  On  the  barri- 
cades on  guard  duty  it  was  their  custom 
to  tempt  our  men  by  conspicuously  ex- 
posing fruit,  knowing  that  we  were  hun- 
gry for  everything  of  this  sort,  hoping 
that  we  would  thus  expose  ourselves  to 
their  fire.  Yes,  we  had  not  only  a  nu- 
merous and  well  armed  foe,  but  a  treach- 
erous one. 

Now,  what  of  the  handful  of  foreign- 
ers thus  besieged,  and  the  defense  that 
they  set  up  against  such  odds  ?  On  June 
20th,  when  the  siege  commenced,  in  the 
British  Legation  there  were  all  told  3,000 
souls  of  us :  414  marines,  100  volunteers, 
300  foreigners,  including  women  and 
children;  2,200  native  Christians,  Prot- 
estant and  Roman  Catholic.  Thus  we 
had  half  a  regiment  with  which  to  meet 


at  least  50  regiments  of  the  foe.     Our 
forces  were  as  one  to  one  hundred. 

The  British  Legation  is  situated  south 
of  the  Imperial  City,  350  yards  north  of 
the  wall  that  separates  the  Tartar  City 
from  the  Chinese  City.  The  Legation  is 
650  yards  east  of  the  entrance  to  the  Im- 
perial City.  This  Legation  was  made  the 
headquarters,  because  it  was  the  largest, 
containing  seven  acres.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall  12  feet  high.  On  the  northern 
boundary  is  the  Han  Lin  Academy ;  on 
the  east  for  300  yards  it  faces  the  Moat ; 
the  southern  boundary  is  irregular,  run- 
ning from  the  Moat  in  a  northwesterly 
direction ;  and  on  the  west  is  the  Imperial 
Carriage  Park,  with  its  strong  wall. 
Many  trees  were  scattered  through  the 
grounds,  sheltering  from  the  foe  the  po- 
sition of  the  buildings,  of  which  there 
were  some  twenty  in  number. 

Sir  Claude  Macdonald  was  command- 
er-in-chief. His  staff  consisted  of  the 
military  officers  of  the  different  legations. 
The  organization  effected  by  the  mis- 
sionaries in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission  was  continued  and  enlarged. 
The  chairmen  of  the  more  important 
committees  were  as  follows:  General 
Committee,  Rev.  E.  G.  Tewksbury ;  For- 
tification, Prof.  F.  D.  Gamewell ;  Chinese 
Labor,  Rev.  W.  T.  Hobart;  Food  Sup- 
ply, Rev.  H.  E.  King;  Fuel,  Rev.  John 
Wherry;  Sanitation,  Dr.  J.  Dudgeon; 
Fires,  Mr.  Tweed,  of  the  Hong-Kong 
Bank;  Milling,  Rev.  H.  C.  Fenn.  Pro- 
fessor Gamewell  proved  himself  a  mod- 
ern Nehemiah  in  planning  and  carrying 
out  the  erection  of  fortifications.  He 
often  worked  twenty  hours  a  day.  There 
was  not  another  man  in  the  besieged  com- 
pany who  could  have  duplicated  his  sys- 
tem of  defenses.  The  Committee  upon 
Chinese  Labor  was  also  a  responsible  one, 
for  upon  them  devolved  the  systematiza- 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  native  Christians. 
who  were  of  necessity  our  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  Missiona- 
ries, as  foremen,  were  assigned  sections 
of  the  lines  for  building  and  repairing 
defenses;  and  they  were  furnished  la- 
borers from  the  native  Christians.  In 
many  places  the  work  of  fortifying  could 
only  be  prosecuted  at  night ;  to  have  ap- 
peared by  day  would  have  been  to  set  up 
targets  for  hundrers  of  Chinese  rifles. 
The  servants  connected  with  the  various 
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legations  Wefe  required  to  work  a  num- 
ber of  hours  each  day  in  the  trenches  or 
on  the  barricades.  Many  of  them  had 
never  before  done  any  manual  labor.  At 
first  it  was  hard  for  some  of  the  Legation 


people  to  give  up  their  attendants  for  this 
kind  of  work,  but  as  soon  as  they  saw 
the  necessity  of  it  all  gladly  conformed 
to  the  rules. 


(Concluded  next  week.) 

VlNEI.AND,    N.    J. 


A    Score    of    Art    Books    and    Artists'    Books. 

By  Sophia  Antoinette  Walker. 


THE  holidays  have  never  seen  so 
many  beautiful  books.  Every 
branch  of  literature  is  illustrated, 
and  any  book  may  be  an  artistic  book. 
The  genius  of  the  trained  artist  turned 
illustrator,  the  charcoal  of  the  witty  sat- 
irist, all  the  resources  of  reproductive 
art  in  which  color  begins  to  play  a  con- 
spicuous role,  are  at  the  command  of 
the  publisher.  Last  year  one  of  the 
books  best  illustrated  was  on  farming 
(the  one  by  Rider  Haggard),  and  this 
year  an  equally  unpromising  theme, 
"  The  History  of  the  Slave  Trade,"  is 
beautifully  illustrated  by  Walter  Apple- 
ton  Clark.  Many  a  novel,  having  won 
its  spurs,  goes  into  a  later  edition  with 
the  accolade  of  illustration ;  "  Ramona," 
"Romola,"  "The  Old  Gentleman  with 
the  Black  Stock  "  (in  colors),  the  "  Pen- 
elope "  books,  "  David  Harum,"  "  The 
Cricket  on  the  Hearth,"  "A  Christmas 
Carol,"  "  Hans  Andersen  "  (memorial 
volume),  "The  Knickerbocker  History," 
"  Shakespeare's  Songs,"  "As  You  Like 
it,"  "A  Kentucky  Cardinal,"  and  "After- 
math," "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  and 
"  The  Man  with  the  Hoe  "  are  among 
these. 

And  some  new  books  begin  life  with, 
so  to  speak,  a  golden  spoon  in  their 
mouths,  as  "  Eleanor,"  "  Paris  of  To- 
day," "A  Match-Maker,"  "A  Little  Tour 
in  France,"  and  "  The  Rulers  of  the 
South,"  the  last  fairly  palpitating  with 
the  artist-touch. 

It  will  be  understood  that  here  we  do 
not  speak  of  illustrated  books  unless  they 
have  a  decided  art  quality ;  those  that 
have  insets  from  the  camera,  that  undis- 
criminating  eye  which  never  knows 
what  to  leave  out,  are  not  included. 
There  are  many  artistic  books  without 
one  illustration,  made  so  by  page,  form, 
paper,  type  and  trained  insight  of  the 


maker ;  like  many  of  those  from  the 
Vail  Press,  imported  by  John  Lane,  or 
some  of  the  Roy  croft  books,  or  the  Mosh- 
er  books,  or  individual  books  like  that 
Rubaiyat  designed  so  carefully  in  page, 
form,  etc.,  by  Bruce  Rogers  and  printed 
last  summer  by  the  Riverside  press  from 
a  font  of  beautiful  English  type  cut 
about  1760.  These  books,  issued  in 
small  editions,  are  apt  to  be  soon  out  of 
print,  like  the  one  last  mentioned ;  but 
the  charming  (*)  "  Book  of  Saints  and 
Friendly  Beasts  "  is  by  the  same  design- 
er and  printed  from  the  same  type,  and 
that  is  still  with  us. 

First,  however,  come  the  glorious  com- 
pany of  art  books,  or  books  on  art  and 
by  artists ;  they  claim  precedence  here. 
Solid,  we  are  tempted  to  say  heavy, 
enough  to  be  taken  as  a  base  for  the  pyra- 
mid of  art  books  is  a  fine  volume  with 
scores  of  excellent  plates  and  illustra- 
tions, treating  of  (2)  "  Roman  Art." 
The  author  uses  his  great  learning  in 
support  of  his  point  that  Roman  Art  is 
not  decadent  Greek  Art,  but  a  long  step 
toward  modern  art,  and,  from  his  start- 
ing point,  or  text,  the  Purple  Codex  of 
the  Vth  century,  he  goes  far  afield.  In 
support  of  their  new  character  as  inno- 
vators, he  claims  for  the  Romans  the  in- 
vention of  the  "  continuous  method  " 
(Adam  and  Eve  (1)  eating  the  apple, 
(2)  ashamed,  (3)  hiding,  all  in  the  same 
picture),  used  down  to  the  time  of  Ra- 
phael. But  the  famous  Palestrina  bowl, 
the  gates  of  Balawat,  the  Iliad  story  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  showed  such  continu- 
ous action  long  before  Roman  Art  began. 

(*)  The  Rook  of  Saints  and  Friendly  Beasts. 
Bu  Abbie  Fanrt'll  Broun.  III.  by  Fanny  Y.  Cory 
(Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.     $1.25.) 

(*)  Roman  Art.  Some  of  its  principles  and 
their  application  to  early  Christian  painting.  By 
Front  Wickhoff ;  translated  and  edited  by  Mrs. 
8.  Arthur  Strong,  LL.D.,  with  14  plates  and  many 
temt  illustrations.      (The  Macmlllan   Co.     $8.00.) 
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Copyright,  laou,  by  Harper  & 
LUCY    FOSTER 

However,  the  author  has  done  much  to 
illuminate  a  dark  corner  of  art  history, 
even  if  too  enthusiastic  over  the  attain- 
ments of  Roman  painters  and  sculptors. 
The  fine  color  reproductions  of  wall 
paintings  in  the  work  on  (3)  Pompei  by 
Pierre  Gusman  sufficiently  support  the 
contention  for  the  modern  character  of 
Roman  mural  art.  The  artist-author  is 
a  clever  writer  and  thorough  student ;  his 
color  sketches  give  a  vivid  impression  of 
the  city  as  it  is,  the  pen  sketches  are  ex- 
cellent and  numerous,  and  the  hundred 
pages  devoted  to  the  arts  satisfy  an  art- 
ist's curiosity  about  methods  and  quality 
of    technical    processes.     Altho    certain 

(*)  Pompeii  the  City,  its  Life  and  Art.  By 
Pierre  Gusman;  translated  by  Florence  Simmonds 
and  M.  Jourdain.  With  500  text  illustrations 
and  12  colored  plates  from  drawings  by  the  au- 
thor.    (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.     $12.50.) 


chapters,  owing  to  the  character 
of  the  city,  are  mephitic,  the  book 
is  not  only  handsome  and  artis- 
tic, but  readable,  patient  and 
thorough. 

To  those  who  thought  of  (4a) 
Fra  Angelico  as  less  of  a  man 
and  of  an  artist  because  he  was 
a  saint,  this  new  study  of  his  per- 
sonality and  works  by  Langton 
Douglas  will  give  a  healthful 
shock.  On  the  contrary,  he' 
proves  to  have  been  a  leader  and 
an  innovator  in  art,  a  pioneer  in 
quitting  the  Giottesque  for  Ren- 
aissance forms  in  the  study  of 
the  nude,  in  landscape  painting, 
in  aerial  perspective,  and  in  the 
study  of  the  antique  which  he  in- 
troduces into  his  pictures.  A 
continuous  growth  may  be  traced 
to  his  last  work,  so  little  known, 
in  the  chapel  of  Nicholas  V  in 
the  Vatican — a  development  from 
a  miniature  painter  to  the  mas- 
ter of  all  the  art  knowledge  of 
his  time.  This  Mr.  Douglas 
makes  apparent,  fixing  the  dates 
of  his  works  by  ingenious  com- 
parisons, as  "  out  of  his  sweet- 
ness came  forth  strength."  The 
scholarly  interest  of  the  book  is 
hightened  by  literary  and  poetic 
insight,  and  there  are  appen- 
dices, a  list  of  documents  and  an 
index. 

(4b)  Botticelli,  akin  to  the 
painter-monk  in  desire  to  paint 
the  invisible,  is  analyzed  scien- 
tifically by  Count  Plunkett,  of  Dub- 
lin, in  a  tall  folio  work  with  broad  mar- 
gins and  exquisite  reproductions.  It 
is  a  credit  to  our  age  to  have  been  so  in- 
terested in  Botticelli,  who  is  never  delib- 
erately "  pretty."  As  Count  Plunkett 
says,  he  touches  the  heart  by  his  lovely 
color,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  physical 
truths,  by  the  complexity  of  human 
movement,  and  his  sense  of  the  great 
mvstery  that  broods  over  all  visible 
things.  The  frontispiece  is  the  lovely 
"  Madonna  and  St.  John  "  of  the  Louvre, 
of  disputed  authenticity.  Count  Plunkett 


(<a)  Fra  Angelico.  By  Langton  Douglas.  With 
GO  illustrations.     (The  Macmillan  Co.     $5.00.) 

(«b)  Sandro  Botticelli.  By  Count  Plunkett. 
With  20  photogravure  plates  and  many  illustra- 
tions in  half-ton$.  (The  Macmillan  Co.  J12.5Q 
net.) 
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says  it  was  a  standing  model  for  his  pu- 
pils to  work  from  for  many  a  year. 

"  Modern  Italian  Art  "  (B)  is  brought 
to  date  in  a  second  edition  of  the  exhaust- 
ive history  by  Mr.  Ashton  Rollins  Wil- 
lard  by  the  addition  of  a  biographical 
supplement  of  123  pages.  It  claims  for 
Italy  Count  Troubetskoy,  the  sculptor, 
now  professor  of  the  University  of  Mos- 
cow, by  virtue  of  birth  and  early  resi- 
dence. The  sketches  are  spirited  and  in- 
teresting.   Tho  we  cannot  feel  that  mod- 
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From  the  "  Knickerbocker  History  of  New  York." 

ern  Italian  art  is  of  extreme  value,  this 
portly  octavo  is  an  able  contribution  to 
art  knowledge. 

French  Architects  and  Sculptors  (6a) 
of  the  XVIII  Century  are  treated  by 
Lady  Dilke  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
individualist  tendency  corresponding  to 
the  social  movement  which  culminated 
in  the  Proclamation  of  the  Rights  of 
Man.  The  story  of  the  age  flows  in 
swift  movement  from  her  graceful  pen : 
Gallic  lightness  is  hers,  yet  abundant 
references  to  authorities  show  the  thor- 
oughness of  her  study.  About  one-fourth 
of  the  space  is  devoted  to  the  architects 
who  elaborated  every  contrivance  for 
convenience  in  the  houses  of  the  great, 
planned  those  magnificent  squares  of  the 
cities  of  France,  as  the  Place  dc  la  Con- 
corde, and  were  quite  as  destructive  as 
Protestantism  to  the  "  barbarous  Gothic." 
"  Between   1699  and   1753  Notre  Dame 

11  llrsToin  of  Modern  Italian  Art.  By  Ash- 
ton  Rollins  Willard.  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 
$5.00. 1 

i.ii  French  Architects  and  Sculptors  of  the 
Will  CBNTCBT.  By  Lady  Dilke.  With  20  photo- 
gravures  and  20  halftone  reproductions.  (The 
Macmltlan   Co.     $11.00.) 


'  lost  its  ancient  stalls  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  its  rood  screen  and  pierced  in- 
closure  of  the  rond-point,  the  antique 
high  altar  with  its  copper  columns  and 
its  reliquaries,  all  the  tombs  of  the  choir, 
the  stained  glass  of  the  nave  and  of  the 
chapels,'  the  main  entrance  was  spoiled 
by  suppressing  the  central  pillar  and  the 
tombstones  replaced  by  checquered  pav- 
ing !  "  Pigalle,  Houdon  and  other  sculp- 
tors, the  gem  cutt  rs  and  die-sinkers,  are 
treated  with  sympathetic  appreciation, 
and  among  them  walks  that  strange  fig- 
ure, the  Count  de  Caylus,  "  Protector  of 
the  arts  and  scourge  of  the  artists." 
Lady  Dilke  speaks  of  the  expenses  of 
Houdon 's  trip  to  Mount  Vernon  as  de- 
frayed by  "  Parliament !  " 

The  arts  of  the  XVIIIth  Century  can 
hardly  have  a  more  capable  expositor 
than  Lady  Dilke,  who  appreciates  both 
the  grand  line  and  the  minute  finish  of 
those  who  made  clocks  and  salt  cellars 
"  great  by  virtue  of  their  style." 

The  eleventh  century  is  an  interesting 
period  of  church  architecture.  The  rather 
singular  title.  "  The  White  Robe  of 
Churches,"  (eb)  is  taken  for  a  manuscript 
of  the  period.  Starting  from  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  the  author  shows  its  relation  to 
the  architecture  of  England  and  the  Con- 
tinent, both  by  picturesque  and  learned 
text  and  by  many  excellent  illustrations. 

(7)  Van  Dyck  the  elegant  seems  more 
at  home  in  the  court  of  Charles  the  First 
than  at  Antwerp,  where  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  his  birth  was  cele- 
brated in  1899  by  the  collection  of  one 
hundred  masterpieces  from  his  brush. 
Fifty  of  these,  selected,  described  and 
historically  explained  by  Max  Rooses,  the 
learned  curator  of  the  Plantin  Museum, 
Antwerp,  are  published  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  committee  of  the  exhibition, 
and  appear  in  a  kind  of  glorified  catalog 
preceded  by  a  biographical  sketch.  It  is 
full  of  the  elegance  and  charm  of  the 
courtier  and  painter  of  refinement  and 
beauty,  but  it  must  not  be  taken  as  a 
complete  presentation  of  his  life  and 
works.  (A  complete  History  of  Van 
Dyck  is  promised  by  the  Macmillan  Co.) 

(°b)  The  WHITE  ROBE  op  the  Churches.  By  the 
Very  Her.  II.  D.  M.  Sycncc.  D.D.,  Dean  of  Glouces- 
ter. (8vo.  linen,  uncut  edges,  pp.  345  :  appendix, 
Index.     $.'?.00.     Charles  Seribner's  Sons'  Imp.) 

(7)  Fifty  MASTERPIECES  by  Anthony  Van 
DyOK,  in  photogravure;  described  and  historically 
explained  by  Maw  Rooses,  and  translated  by  Fanny 
Knoicles.  Large  4to.  (J.  R.  Lippincott,  Phila- 
delphia.    $25.00.) 
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Neither  must  the  Dutch  Painters 
of  the  XIX  Century  (8a)  be  taken 
as  a  complete  study;  it  is  the  third  of  a 
series,  also  edited  by  the  curator  of  the 
Plantin.  Mrs.  Bilders-Van  Boose,,  and 
Messrs.  Valkenberg,  Ter  Meulen,  Tho- 
len,  Artz,  Du  Chattel,  Vrolijk,  Henkes, 
Nanken,  and  De  Jong,  all  have  their  ad- 
mirers in  this  country,  but  Mauve  most 
of  all,  whose  sympathetic  biographer, 
A.  C.  Loefelt,  himself  a  painter,  gives  a 
glimpse  of  Mauve  the  irritable,  subject 
to  nervous  collapse,  as  well  as  an  insight 
into  his  choice  of  subjects  and  handling. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  book  is  agreea- 
ble. It  will  be  especially  valuable  to 
those   having  the  preceding  volumes. 

Whatever  may  be  the  position  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  in  international  art,  he 
holds  the  first  place  in  English  art,  per- 
haps as  much  by  virtue  of  good  manners 
as  of  sound  painting.  This  most  beautiful 
volume  of  the  vear,  (sb)  "  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,"  by  Sir  Walter  Armstrong,  di- 
rector of  the  National  Gallery,  Ireland, 
is  a  noble  monument.  It  is  not  erected 
by  a  blind  devotee ;  that  the  biographer  of 
Gainsborough  could  hardly  be !  Tho 
giving  Reynolds  high  praise  as  a  colorist, 
and  for  his  unrivaled  invention,  and  for 
depicting  the  character  of  the  sitter,  he 
finds  that  as  a  designer  he  is  seldom 
either  correct  or  coherent.  What  the  au- 
thor leaves  unsaid  of  tradition  or  detail 
would  fill  another  volume ;  this  one  is 
concerned  mainly  with  the  character  of 
the  man  and  the  estimate  of  his  art,  and 
its  influence  at  home  and  abroad. 

"  Reynolds  was  the  first  Englishman 
to  keep  his  fancy  alert  and  to  provide 
every  picture  with  a  soul."  That  impres- 
sion of  life  is  the  one  received  from  the 
pictures  reproduced ;  and  more  perfect, 
more  charming  photogravures  set  in 
more  capable  text  and  sent  out  in  more 
attractive  form  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find!  Printing  the  titles  on  the  fly  leaf 
to  face  the  photogravure  is  an  appreci- 
ated convenience. 

The  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  Lon- 


(\i)  Dutch  Painters  of  the  XIX  Century, 
WITH  Biographical  Notices.  Edited  by  Max 
Rooses,  Curator  of  the  Plantin-Morteus  Museum, 
Antwerp;  with  six  etchings  by  Ph.  Lilcken  ;  six 
large  photogravures  and  over  200  other  illustra- 
tions.     (E.   P.   Dutton  &  Co.     $15.00.) 

(8b)  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  By  Sir  Walter 
Armstrong,  Director  of  the  National  Gallery,  Ire- 
land. With  70  photogravures  and  six  lithographs 
in  color.  1  vol.,  scarlet  cloth,  deckle  edge,  Im- 
perial 4to.     (Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $25.00  net.) 


don  may  be  considered  rather  a  mine  of 
pictorial  information  than  as  an  art  gal- 
lery, and  to  sit  down  to  turn  the  pages  of 
(9)  "National  Worthies"  is  not  a  bad 
substitute  for  seeing  it.  The  portraits, 
beginning  with  "  Queen  Victoria,"  and 
ending  with  "  The  Black  Prince,"  with 
"Charles  Lamb,"  "William  Blake," 
"  Goldsmith,"  "  Warren  Hastings,"  and 
those  famous  rebels  "  Washington  "  and 
"  Franklin  "  sandwiched  between,  are  a 
notable  collection,  worth  a  place  in  any  li- 
brary.   Their  value  would  have  been  en- 


From  "The  Reign  of  Law,"  By  James  Lane  Allen. 

hanced  by  letterpress,  indices  and  the 
painter's  name  as  well  as  the  "  worthy's  " 
on  the  plate.  The  leather  binding  is  gilt- 
tooled  back  and  front  in  facsimile  of  a 
binding  by  Roger  Payne  in  the  British 
Museum. 

There  is  no  more  picturesque  figure 
among  Englishmen  than  "  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie,"  and  it  is  not  altogether  a  pleas- 
ant task  to  throw  a  historical  searchlight 
upon  him  as  he  sinks  into  besotted  old 

(9)  National  Worthies,  being  a  Selection  from 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery,  London.  (Full  gilt 
4to.  Edition  limited  to  250  copies  for  America. 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.     $15.00.) 
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age.  Given  the  State  Papers,  and  the 
Stuart  Papers  at  Windsor  Castle,  hith- 
erto largely  unused,  and  there  is  ma- 
terial for  the  final  word  upon  "  Prince 
Charles  Edward  "(10).  And  it  is  well 
that  it  is  said  by  so  gentle  a  pen 
as  that  of  Mr.  Lang.  The  text  is  the  best 
part  of  the  sumptuous  book,  tho  repro- 


Picturesque  "  Old  London "  is  fol-* 
lowed  by  the  kindred  (u)  "Architectural 
Remains  of  Old  Richmond,  Petersham, 
Twickenham,  Mortlake  and  Kew,"  drawn 
by  Mr.  T.  R.  Way  from  scenes  and  places 
that  have  already  disappeared  or  that 
will  shortly  disappear.  The  antiquarian 
this    time    is    Frederic    Chapman.      The 


Copyright,  it,oo,  by  The  Cen  i  ikv  0> 


A  GRAND  ATTACK  CF  TOOTHACHE  WAS  COMING  ON. 


ductive  illustrations  by  Goupil  &  Co. 
leave  little  to  be  desired.  It  is  uniform 
with  their  series  of  historical  works  of 
which  the  last  was  "  Oliver  Cromwell." 

(l0)  Pbince  Chablbs  Howard.  By  Andrew 
hang.  With  facsimile  frontispiece  in  colors.  30 
full  page  and  14  text  illustrations,  18  other  plates 
and  three  facsimile  letters.  One  vol..  pp.  300, 
royal  4to,  paper.  Edition  de  luxe,  350  copies, 
30  for  America,  on  Japanese  paper,  with  dupli- 
cate portraits.  $50  net.  Fine  paper  edition,  1,500 
numbered  copies,  250  for  America.  $20.00  net. 
No  reprint.     (Charles  Scrlbner's  Song.) 


lithographic  pencil  seems  to  be  particu- 
larly well  adapted  to  these  subjects,  time 
touched  and  veiled  in  soft  atmosphere,  as 
those  know  who  have  seen  the  three  pre- 
ceding volumes. 

Lovers  of  poetry  and  art  have  equal 


(")  AnCHITHCTUBAL  REMAINS  OF  OLD  RICH- 
MOND, Pbtbbsham,  Twickenham,  Mortlake  and 
Kew.  Drawn  by  T.  R.  Way,  Notes  by  Frederic 
Chapman.  With  24  full-page  lithographs.  (Edition 
limited  to  400,  100  In  America.     $6.00  net.) 


A  Score  of  Art  Books  and  Artists'  Books 
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rights  in  "The  Rossettis  "(12).  Two 
years  ago,  when  Browning  was  presented 
in  the  same  attractive  dress,  beautiful  in 
typography  and  in  cover  design,  the  au- 
thor was  almost  unknown,  but  now  we 
expect  from  Miss  Cary  thorough  work- 
manship in  substance  and  style,  and  the 
presentation  of  a  personal  and  quite  un- 
biased view.  To  weigh  and  co-ordinate 
the  various  estimates  and  aspects  of  the 
puzzling  poet-artist  has  been  her  task 
and  achievement ;  in  addition  she  shows 
the  influence  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  move- 
ment in  New  York,  where  the  Academy 
of  Design  is  its  monument,  and  of  the 
six  Rossetti  pictures  owned  by  Mr.  Sam- 
uel Bancroft,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  she 
reproduces  two  never  before  published. 
Two  of  the  twelve  chapters  are  devoted 
to  Christina  Rossetti.  The  photogravures 
are  more  numerous  than  in  the  compan- 
ion volumes,  "  Browning  "  and  "  Tenny- 
son." 

Walter  Crane  is  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween art  and  the  arts  and  crafts.  His 
new  work,  (13)"  Line  and  Form,"  like  his 
previous  one,  is  prepared  from  addresses 
to  students  of  the  Manchester  School  of 
Art.  For  sound,  skillful  presentation  of 
the  basal  principles  of  decoration  this 
last  and  more  elementary  work  is  un- 
rivaled. It  might  be  made  a  text-book 
for  self-teaching;  it  will  be  of  great  use 
to  teachers  of  design.  The  English  is 
terse  and  often  poetical  Such  phrases 
occur  as  (The  consecrated  units  of  or- 
nament), "  give  the  designer  fine  sweep- 
ing curves,  radiating  lines,  and  bold 
masses,  without  which  a  designer  can- 
not live  any  more  than  a  poet  without 
words."  The  best  of  it  is  the  hundreds 
of  illustrations  accompanying  the  text, 
simple  projections  of  the  author's 
thought. 

An  exhaustive  and  comprehensive 
(14)"  History  of  Hand  Made  Lace  "  will 
be  welcomed  by  the  wearers  of  the  dainty 
films,  by  collectors,  and  by  those  who 


(12)  The  Rossettis,  Dante,  Gabriel  and  Chris- 
tina. With  27  photogravures  and  other  illustra- 
tions. By  Elizabeth  Luther  Gary.  (Large  8vo  in 
box,  linen  cover.  $3.75  ;  %  morocco,  $7.50  ;  %  le- 
vant, $10.00:  full  morocco,  $12.00  and  $15.00. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 

(13)  Line  and  Form.  By  Walter  Crane.  (8vo, 
cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  $4.00  net.  The  Macmillan 
Co.) 

(")  A  History  of  Hand  Made  Lace,  by  Mrs. 
Nevill  Jackson,  with  supplementary  information 
by  Ernesto  Jesurum.  With  19  plates  and  200  en- 
gravings. (Large  8vo,  pp.  245.  $7.50  net. 
Charles  Scribner"s  Sons.) 


study  the  stitches  for  their  own  indus- 
try. This  one  seems  to  be  all-compre- 
hensive and  thorough,  dealing  with  the 
origin  of  lace,  the  growth  of  the  great 
lace  centers,  the  mode  of  manufacture, 
the  methods  of  distribution,  and  the  care 
of  various  kinds  of  lace.  And  this  sub- 
stantial beginning  is  supplemented  by  the 
literature  and  even  the  music  of  lace,  a 
dictionary  and  a  glossary  relating  to  lace ; 
and  the  fashions  of  wearing  it  are  shown 
by  contemporary  portraits.  The  leather 
back  and  linen  sides  are  appropriate  in 
design  to  this  well  made  book. 

Since  much  of  what  we  think  we  know 
about  (15a)  "Oriental  Rugs"  is  manufac- 


Copyright,  l'JOO,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Title  Page  Vignette  of  "  Orienlal  Rugs." 

tured  by  astute  dealers  in  the  East,  a 
handsome  new  book,  based  upon  years  of 
study,  comes  to  an  appreciative  public. 
Not  only  the  classifications  and  locali- 
ties of  manufacture  are  determined  with 
comparative  exactitude,  but  illustrations 
supplement  descriptions  and  textile  tables 
show  the  knot,  materials,  etc.,  while  the 
color  reproductions  are  as  perfect  as 
those  of  the  celebrated  and  very  expen- 
sive Vienna  work.  It  seems  to  cover 
everything,  from  dyes  to  cabalistic  sig- 
nificance of  design,  and  as  a  volume  it  is 
as  beautiful  as  it  promises  to  be  useful. 
Besides  these  more  expensive  books 
upon  art  and  art  industries    there    are 


(15a)  Oriental  Rugs.  By  John  Kimberly  Mum- 
ford.  With  32  full-page  illustrations  (16  in  col- 
ors) reproduced  from  selected  rugs,  and  maps. 
(Large  8vo,  $7.50  net,  pp.  279.  Charles  Scrib- 
qer's  Son§.) 
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many  which  are  valuably  suggestive,  at  a 
very  moderate  price.  A  good  sense  of 
proportion  rules  in  the  (15b)  "  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,"  primarily  a  supplementary 
school  book  to  forward  the  present 
strong  art  movement  in  public  schools. 
In  the  series  of  "  Great  Masters,"  edited 
by  Dr.  Williamson,  there  are  three  new 
issues,  all  of  them  well  made  and  help- 
ful, on  (16)  Donatello,  (17)  Perugino 
and  (18)  Sodoma. 

Lewis  F.  Day,  one  of  the  sound  art- 
craftsmen,  has  out  a  new  hand-book  on 
(19a)  Art  in  Needlework. 

"  The  Great  Painters'  Gospel  "  (10b)  is 
an  excellent  arrangement  of  tbe  Wilde 
Bible  penny  pictures,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  in  number,  with  text  from 
the  Biblical  standpoint.  It  is  compiled 
by  one  famed  for  teaching  skill,  with  a 
preface  "  On  the  Use  of  Pictures  in 
Teaching,"  with  Scriptural  quotations, 
references  and  suggestions  for  compara- 
tive study. 

(20)  Mr.  Nicholson  has  been  a  favorite 
for  years  in  his  pictures  without  words. 
Wbether  he  will  carry  his  public  with 
him  into  his  new  realm  of  extreme  impres- 
sionism of  line  with  decorative  sugges- 
tions of  harmonious  color,  neither  line 
nor  color  localized,  so  to  speak,  but  used 
as  "  a  word  to  the  wise,"  we  cannot  say ; 
but  any  one  who  secures  one  of  these 
prints,  as  "  Chicot,"  will  find  it  good  to 
live  with  and  just  as  full  of  character  and 
truth  as  the  products  of  his  old,  tighter 
style.  Don  Quixote,  Capt.  Costigan  and 
the  Fotberingay,  Salt  Trunnion,  Madge 
Wildfire,  Rochester,  Chicot,  Porthos,  Mr. 
Vanslyperken  and  his  dog,  Gargantua, 
Sophia  Western,  John  Silver,  Mulvaney, 
John  Jorrocks,  Miss  Havisham,  Mr. 
Tony  Weller,  and  Baron  Munchausen 
are  now  immortalized  anent. 

Mr.  Gibson's  public  is  always  appre- 
ciative, docile  and  ready  to  part  with  its 

(15b)  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  With  introduc- 
tion and  interpretation  by  Estelle  Hurll;  15  pic- 
tures and  portrait.  (40  cents,  cloth.  Houghton, 
Mifflin   &   Co.) 

(lB)  Donatki.lo.  by  Hope  Rhea.  (17)  Perugino, 
by  Oeorye  C.  Williamson.  (ls)  Sodoma,  by  Con- 
ftxsii  I'riiili-Hon.  Each  fully  illustrated  in  photo- 
gravure and  halftone.  (Crown  8vo.  cloth,  gilt 
top.     The  Macmillnn  Co.      $1.75  each.) 

(,pa)  Art  in  Needlework.  By  Leicis  F.  Day. 
(12mo,  pp,  202.     $2.00.     Charles  Scrlbner's  Sons.) 

C°b)  The  Great  Paintbbs' Gospel,  Bu  Henry  T. 
Bailey.  (10  x  12,  pp.  50,  Indexed  by  titles  and 
artists,  cloth,  $2.00.     W.  A.  Wilde  &  Co.,  Boston.) 

(J0)  Characters  op  Romance.  Bit  William 
Wioholson.  (Sixteen  prints  In  color  with  hand- 
some portfolio.  Size,  10  x  20.  Price,  $10.00. 
Niugle  prints,  $1.00.) 


gold  for  originals  or  reproductions.  It 
has  simply  to  follow  him  in  the  evolution 
of  his  exquisite  skill  in  depicting  beauti- 
ful women.  The  new  Gibson  book, 
(21)  "Americans,"  contains  over  ninetv 
recent  sketches  and  cartoons,  full  of  hu- 
mor and  quiet  satire. 

Mr.  Wenzel  views  (22)"The  Passing 
Show  "  on  its  social  side  in  England  and 
France  as  well  as  at  home.  He  devotes 
himself  to  wash  as  Mr.  Gibson  to  pen 
line,  making  much  of  his  backgrounds, 
which  Mr.  Gibson  generally  ignores. 
Were  his  values  truer  there  could  be  lit- 
tle detraction  from  his  ultimate  charm 
of  treatment.  He  is  growing  and  versa- 
tile, and  this  is  his  latest  word. 

(23)"  The  American  Girl,"  at  Golf;  in 
Society;  at  the  Dance,  the  Afternoon 
Tea,  the  Opera ;  on  the  Morning  Ride, 
has  now  been  caught  in  color.  She  re- 
sponds in  her  graceful,  cultivated  way  to 
Mr.  Christy's  overtures  in  his  talented 
pastels,  and  will  do  her  best  to  add  to  his 
reputation. 

One  can  hardly  go  astray  in  R.  H.  Rus- 
sell's publications  of  grown  folks'  picture 
books,  but  more  can  hardly  be  included 
in  our  liberally  construed  "  score "  of 
art  books  and  artists'  books.  One  book- 
remains,  however,  which  has  a  triple 
claim  upon  us,  the  (24)"  Pictoris  Car- 
mina  "  of  one  of  our  best  mural  painters. 
One  could  repeat  to  Mr.  Crowninshield 
his  candid  word,  "  O,  artist,  speak,"  but 
the  public  will  prefer  the  less  compressed 
and  more  musical  diction  of  "  Ouelle 
Betise !  " 

"  Here  am  I  a-trilling 

'Neath    a   burgeoned   tree, 

Here  am   I  a-wiuing 

That  my  song  should  be 

Tuneful    as   the   trilling 

Song  of  bird  that's  free  " — 

The  illustrations  are  his  own,  a  suffi- 
cient praise,  and  the  cover  is  the  most  fine- 
ly designed  of  all  that  have  fallen  under 
our  notice. 

New  York  City. 

(2>)  Americans.  By  C.  D.  Gibson.  (Bound  in 
Japan  vellum,  large  folio.  12  x  IS.  in  box,  $5.00. 
Edition  de  luxe,  first  250  Impressions,  numbered 
and  signed,  with  proof  on  Japan  paper  for  fram- 
ing $10.00  net      R.   II.   Russell.) 

(-)  The  Passing  Show.  Bu  A.  B.  WenzelL 
(12  x  1  <".',..  boards.  88  pp.,  ?5.00.     R.   II.  Russell.) 

(-'*)"  The  American  Girl."     8ia>  Types  drawn 

in  colors  bu  If.  C.  Christ  u.  (Figures,  1  5  in. 
high,  cardboard  21  x  14  in.,  in  portfolio.  $4.00 
net.  Autograph  e...,ion,  100  sets,  $15.00  net. 
Charles   Scrlbner's  Sons.) 

(")  Pictoris  Caicmina  (.1  Painter's  Bongs). 
Bu  Frederic  OrownlnsMeld.  With  eight  heliotype 
illustrations.  (Svo,  cloth,  $^.00.  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.) 


At  the    Book-Fair    in    Yule-tide 

By  Tudor  Jenks 

"  Come  lasses  and  lads, 
Get  leave  of  your  dads, 
And  away  to  the  book-stalls  hie " 


"  Content, "'  says  Hodge, 
And  so  says  Madge. 
"  For  this  is  a  holiday  !  " 


ALL  the  little  boys  have  clean  col- 
lars on  and  well  blacked  boots, 
and  all  the  little  girls  are  brave  in 
ribbons,  so  away  we  go  to  the  Christmas 
Fair. 

"Where  shall  we  go  first'"  says  the 
Kind  Uncle. 

Then  arises  a  babel  of  voices,  and  for  a 
season  no  intelligible  sentence  is  heard. 
Instead  there  is  a  mixture  of  confused 
words  out  of  which  now  and  then  a  loud- 
voiced  boy  or  girl  is  heard  to  exclaim : 
" — wild  animals!"  or  "Fairyland"  or 
"  Fighting  and  soldiers  "  or  "  — about  a 
little  girl  "  or  "  music  and  games." 

The  Kind  Uncle  puts  both  hands  to  his 
large  ears,  and  at  last,  in  despair,  tucks 
his  cane  under  his  arm  and  marches  into 
the  Fair-grounds  with  the  flock  of 
youngsters  at  his  heels,  all  still  talking  at 
once. 

Paying  no  attention  to  his  noisy  fol- 
lowers, he  makes  his  way  through  the 
thronging  multitude,  and  at  last  comes  to 
the  workshop  of  a  magician  in  toy-mak- 
ing, and  all  the  children  shout  with  joy: 

"  It's  our  old  friend  Dan !  " 

And  so  it  is,  "  Dan  Beard,  the  Won- 
der Worker,"  as  the  sign  over  his  booth 
declares.  Then  the  children  gather 
around  to  see  how,  out  of  common,  every- 
day things,  all  sorts  of  delightful  toys  can 
be  made.  Old  barrel  staves,  bits  of  ropes, 
a  few  boards  and  nails  and  such  things 
are  transformed  into  ice-boats,  huts,  dou- 
ble-rippers, slingshots,  everything  to  de- 
light wide-awake  boys  and  girls.  And  on 
the  counter  are  two  books,  "  The  Jack  of 
All  Trades  "  and  "  The  Outdoor  Handy- 
Book,"  to  show  just  how  all  these  won- 
ders may  be  performed  by  the  youngsters 
themselves. 

Except  that  the  Old  Curiosity  Shop 
was  next  door,  there  is  no  telling  when 


the  children  would  have  moved  on ;  but 
even  from  where  they  stood  the  children 
could  see  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  as  played 
by  the  Rhead  Brothers,  Hans  Andersen's 
wonderful  collection,  as  exhibited  by  a 
foreign  artist,  the  delightful  "  Scottish 
Chiefs  "  as  decorated  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
"  Gulliver's  Travels  "  neatly  pruned  and 
in  a  sweet  leather  case  for  small  children, 
and  a  bewildering  array  of  figures  rep- 
resenting "  Mother  Goose "  and  her 
whole  family,  including  a  remarkable 
Chinese  relative  dressed  in  figured  Ori- 
ental costume  and  talking  both  Chinese 
and  English. 

In  an  annex  to  this  building  was  a 
choice  collection  of  old  gems  from  Fairy- 
land, by  Andrew  Lang  and  W.  V.  Can- 
ton, and  some  newly  discovered  examples 
by  Katharine  Pyle.  The  old  ones  had 
been  polished  and  reset  so  as  to  be  in 
many  cases  quite  as  good  as  new,  and  the 
children  found  them  as  brilliant  as  ever — 
tho  some  of  the  grumblers  did  say  that 
the  new  settings  rather  hurt  the  bright 
little  gems  themselves. 

Next  in  the  row  was  the  booth  of  the 
clowns  and  tumblers.  Arranged  in 
queer  costumes,  half  modern  and  half 
ancient,  rags  mixed  with  velvet,  bor- 
rowed or  home-made,  a  number  of 
clever  gymnasts  were  twisting  them- 
selves into  queer  shapes.  Sometimes  the 
results  were  amusing,  sometimes  they 
were  not. 

One  shrewd  Yankee  Enchanter,  who 
had  on  trunk  hose  and  doublet,  a  stove- 
pipe hat  and  a  very  modern  overcoat,  was 
doing  strange  tricks  with  trolley-cars, 
telephones,  magic  wands,  figures  of  fair- 
ies and  tickertapes  dipped  in  liquid  air. 
He  proved  amusing  to  the  little  ones,  as  it 
was  always  impossible  to  foresee  what  he 
would   do  next.     This   was  because  he 
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didn't  know  himself.  Another  bright 
juggler,  who  professed  to  have  come  by 
the  "  Road  to  Nowhere,"  gave  an  excel- 
lent exhibition,  which  was  only  marred  by 
his  asking  the  audience  whether  he  was 
too  much  like  Lewis  Carroll — about 
which  nobody  cared  but  himself.  A  con- 
tortionist who  did  some  wonderful  feats 
of  serious  gymnastics  would  insist  upon 
presenting  his  "  Goop  "  acts,  which  were 
neither  pretty  nor  amusing,  and  only  the 
smallest  children  cared  for  these. 

A  very  pleasant  show  was  that  of 
Reid's  "  Josey  and  her  Trained  Chip- 
munk," where  the  children  lingered  long 
with  admiration  for  the  bright-eyed  lit- 
tle squirrel,  with  his  taking  tricks,  and 
for  dear  little  Josey,  who  went  through 
her  part  in  the  fairy  play  with  sweet  sin- 
cerity and  genuine  charm.  Here,  too, 
the  manager  felt  it  necessary  to  mention 
the  Carroll  show — tho  his  audience  saw 
no  reason  for  his  sensitiveness.  After 
this  show,  the  children  did  not  care  to  see 
the  Opper  Funnyville  exhibition,  which 
was  not  up  to  the  same  level. 

Passing  onward,  the  Kind  Uncle  con- 
ducted the  children  next  to  the  Historical 
Panoramas.  Here  were  the  Tripilicate 
Henty  Aggregation,  where  the  children 
found  the  red-shirted  figure  of  Garibaldi 
and  the  Liberators  of  Italy,  the  British 
General  who  moved  to  and  fro  over  a  real 
river  on  the  other  side  of  which  were 
some  very  vigorous  if  not  very  pleasant 
Boer  riflemen,  and  a  brave  young  Irish 
hero,  who  seems  most  at  home  when  far- 
thest abroad.  The  Kind  Uncle  found  this 
Henty  show  not  startlingly  unlike  his 
shows  of  former  years,  and  thought  the 
figures  rather  wooden,  and  the  scenery 
dully  painted,  but  the  youngsters  insisted 
upon  seeing  the  whole  panorama  to  the 
end. 

The  enterprising  Mr.  E.  S.  Brooks  also 
had  his  panorama  well  in  hand,  and  ex- 
hibited it  with  a  go  and  enthusiasm  that 
was  irresistible.  Besides,  there  was  an 
organ  with  a  patriotic  stop  ihat  dis- 
coursed inspiring  martial  airs  as  the  brave 
American  soldiers  and  their  generals 
went  briskly  against  the  Spaniards  and 
knocked  them  into  cocked  hats ;  or,  the 
old  Continentals  in  their  ragged  regimen- 
tals shoveled  the  British  redcoats  into  the 
ships  and  sent  them  home  to  King  George 
and  Lord  North.  There  were  many  well- 
worn  theatrical  properties  in  Mr.  Brooks's 


shows,  but  what  matter  ?  They  were  new 
to  the  little  ones,  and  that  was  what  the 
show  as  for.  A  number  of  similar  shows 
followed,  and  the  Kind  Uncle  became  a 
little  bored  by  them,  but  he  dutifully  went 
the  rounds  and  listened  to  the  showmen, 
Messrs.  Tomlinson,  Butterworth,  Strate- 
meyer,  Stables,  True,  Parker,  and  the 
rest,  admiring  their  cleverness,  but  wish- 
ing there  was  less  money  in  the  business 
so  that  some  of  them  would  put  their 
bright  brains  to  the  production  of  novel- 
ties rather  than  to  repeating  the  trade- 
patterns  year  after  year. 

The  name  "  Kirk  Munroe "  upon  a 
neighboring  sign  promised  better  enter- 
tainment, and  the  promise  was  fulfilled  by 
at  least  a  change  of  subject,  and  here  the 
panorama — skillfully  drawn  and  painted 
— showed  adventure  by  land  and  sea, 
miners  and  pirates,  and  other  picturesque 
novelties  that  made  the  small  boys 
breathe  fast  and  applaud  till  their  red 
hands  smarted. 

By  this  time  the  little  girls  rebelled. 
They  did  not  care  much  for  the  lively 
panoramas  that  delighted  their  brothers, 
and  now  demanded  to  be  taken  into  the 
picture-galleries.  These  were  in  a  large 
building  not  far  away,  and  after  the  ex- 
citing panoramic  scenes  even  the  small 
boys  were  glad  to  enjoy  the  no  less  inter- 
esting but  quieter  rows  of  paintings  that 
hung  upon  the  brilliantly  lighted  walls. 

"  The  Black  Gown,"  by  Miss  Ruth 
Hall  won  the  admiration  of  all  by  its 
perfect  workmanship  and  sound  composi- 
tion, tho  some  of  the  younger  children 
did  not  quite  understand  it  and  were  bet- 
ter pleased  with  the  simpler  work  of 
Eliza  Orne  White,  who  painted  for  them 
a  pretty  family  picture  called  "  Ednah 
and  Her  Two  Brothers."  They  likewise 
were  delighted  with  "  The  April  Baby's 
Book  of  Tunes,"  tho  the  artist's  name 
was  so  hidden  that  they  could  not  find  it, 
and  found  much  to  enjoy  in  the  work  of 
A.  G.  Plympton,  Amy  Blanchard,  Eve- 
lyn Raymond,  and  especially  Laura  E. 
Richards,  whose  pictures  were  always 
sound  and  cheerful.  The  set  of  Colonial 
paintings  by  Mary  P.  YV.  Smith  were 
wonderfully  clever  and  real,  but  some  of 
the  younger  children  were  scared  by  the 
Indians  in  war-paint  and  clung  in  a  panic 
to  the  Kind  Uncle's  coat-tails.  Some  jol- 
ly little  drawings  of  home  life  by  Mrs. 
Gabrielle  E.  Jackson  put  the  whole  flock 
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into  good  humor  again,  and  they  went  on 
cheerfully  through  the  galleries  adorned 
by  the  facile  brushwork  of  Miss  Amanda 
M.  Douglas,  whose  little  girls  were  in 
old-fashioned  costumes ;  of  Mrs.  Paull, 
Frances  Dillingham,  Gertrude  Smith, 
Harriet  A.  Cheever,  Clara  Morris — who 
painted  marvelously  when  at  her  best — 
and,  oh,  ever  so  many  more ! 

But  the  boys  now  rebelled,  insisting 
that  unless  the  Kind  Uncle  should  "  get  a 
move  on "  (these  were  the  shocking 
words  they  used)  they  would  all  be  too 
late  for  the  circus,  the  museum  and  the 
menagerie. 

Rebuking  them  for  their  boisterous- 
ness,  the  old  gentleman  nevertheless 
made  his  way  toward  the  great  canvas 
tent  where  they  had  found  pleasure  so 
many  years  in  witnessing  the  wonderful 
performances  of  tame  and  wild  animals 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  R.  Kipling, 
the  celebrated  jungler,  with  his  trained 
Hindu  child  ';  Mowgli ;  "  Mr.  Ernest  Se- 
ton-Thompson,  with  his  remarkably  in- 
telligent bear,  "  Wahb,"  and  his  ac- 
quaintances of  the  plains,  swamps  and 
bramble  patches ;  Mr.  Joel  Chandler 
Harris,  and  his  Ethiopian  minstrel 
troupe,  and  trained  animal  troupe,  in- 
cluding the  peerless  "  Br'er  Fox,"  and 
patented  Tar  Baby. 

There  were  a  number  of  side-shows 
before  coming  to  the  circus.  A  careful- 
ly dressed  tribe  of  Indians  caught  in 
their  native  wilds  were  shown  with  a 
most  instructive  lecture  by  Mr.  George 
B.  Grinnell ;  a  selected  group  of  fascinat- 
ing vermin  were  most  intelligently  put 
through  their  paces  and  made  to  squeak 
and  chatter  by  the  veteran  trainer,  Mr. 
Burroughs ;  some  bright  and  pretty  birds 
chirped  and  fluttered  about  Mrs.  Olive 
Thorne  Miller  while  she  told  more  about 
them  than  they  knew  themselves ;  and  a 
queer  little  mannikin  was  led  through 
the  homes  of  ants,  bees,  butterflies  and 
other  insects  by  Emily  Atwater,  while 
William  J.  Long  amazed  the  children  by 
the  strange  stories  he  told  of  the  woods 
and  fields  and  the  life  of  their  shy  in- 
habitants. 

Once  inside  the  circus  tent  the  boys 
and  girls  settled  down  to  the  music  of  the 
band  that  played  selections  from  "  The 
St.  Nicholas  Book  of  Operettas."  This 
over,  there  was  a  grand  entree  of  the  en- 


tire company,  and  then  began  the  special 
acts. 

Under  direction  of  Mr.  William  O. 
Stoddard,  a  country  boy  of  the  most  ver- 
dant type  fell  into  the  ring,  and  insisted 
upon  riding  one  of  the  most  spirited 
horses.  To  the  amazed  enjoyment  of  the 
little  ones,  the  boy  succeeded,  after  a  se- 
ries of  hairbreadth  escapes,  in  coming 
out  all  right,  and  absolutely  glittered 
with  the  spangles  of  a  successful  rider. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  had  seen 
the  act  so  often  before,  the  children 
cheered  themselves  hoarse,  and  had  to  be 
refreshed  by  copious  draughts  of  pink 
lemonade.  A  remarkable  troupe  of  bears 
that  played  golf  in  a  lifelike  and  ridicu- 
lously human  manner  followed,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank  Verbeck  and 
Mr.  Hayden  Carruth.  Then  Mr.  Oliver 
Hcrford,  the  lightning  sketch  artist  and 
humorous  impersonator,  produced  his 
blackboard  and  gave  a  side-splitting  per- 
formance that  seemed  careless  because  of 
its  remarkable  skill.  Birds,  beasts  and 
human  beings  seemed  to  grow  a  mere 
web  of  lines  as  his  deft  hands  went  to 
and  fro  and  his  glib  verses  were  recited. 

An  aquarium  study  of  "  Sea  Urchins  " 
was  next  seen,  full  of  fun  and  fancy,  and 
then  Mr.  James  Otis  gave  his  latest  imi- 
tations— "Aunt  Hannah,"  and  the  Amer- 
ican sailor  "  With  Preble  at  Tripoli," 
both  full  of  life  and  action. 

Some  dog-fanciers  came  next,  and  the 
children  were  delighted  by  the  sagacity 
of  "  Ted's  Little  Dear,"  an  affectionate 
and  well-trained  animal,  while  "  Doris 
and  Her  Dog  Rodney  "  were  nearly  as 
welcome  as  the  former  attractions  pre- 
sented by  Lily  F.  Wesselhoeft. 

Seumas  MacManus,  an  Irish  come- 
dian, gave  next  recitations  of  some 
"  Donegal  Fairy  Tales,"  and  then  came 
the  old  favorite  hunter  and  explorer, 
Paul  B.  Du  Chaillu,  with  his  wonderful 
budget  of  adventures  in  the  great  forest. 
He  seemed  to  have  brought  with  him  a 
whole  menagerie  of  all  the  monsters  the 
African  or  any  other  continent  could 
produce.  He  juggled  with  elephants,  boa 
constrictors  and  gorillas  until  the  chil- 
dren feared  he  might  strain  himself,  as 
he  was  not  so  young  by  several  years  as 
he  had  been. 

W.  A.  Fraser  appeared  next  in  the 
ring  with  a  collection  of  talking  animals 
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who  went  through  their  paces  all  by 
themselves,  and  proved  that  there  are 
jungles  in  America  as  well  as  in  India; 
and  then  Professor  Charles  Roberts  gave 
a  little  play,  '*  The  Heart  of  the  Ancient 
Wood,"  that  moved  the  audience  deeply. 

There  was  as  a  finale  a  bright  and  tak- 
ing little  moral  fairy,  zoological,  poetical, 
ethical  and  amusingly  tragical  extrava- 
ganza, under  the  management  of  Mabel 
Osgood  Wright,  entitled  "  The  Dream- 
Fox."  Mr.  Herford  also  appeared  to  ad- 
vantage in  this  entertainment,  and  when 
it  was  all  through  the  children  didn't 
know  what  to  think  about  anything. 

So  their  Kind  Uncle  bought  each  of 
them  a  large  square  of  old-fashioned  gin- 


gerbread, and  a  cornucopia  of  candy,  and 
took  them  home  to  their  mothers. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  Kind  Uncle,  as 
he  trudged  away  home  by  himself,  "what 
a  most  confusing,  heterogeneous,  stereo- 
typal,  coruscatingly  ingenious  and  alto- 
gether good  place  to  get  away  from  the 
Christmas  Book- Fair  is !  I  do  hope  the 
children  enjoy  it!  As  for  me,  I  suppose 
I'm  getting  to  be  an  old  fogy — but  I  do 
wish  there  were  not  so  many  books  in 
the  world !  " 

Then  he  went  home,  read  "  Jacka- 
napes "  for  the  tenth  time,  laughed  and 
cried  over  it  as  usual,  blew  out  his  candle 
and  went  to  bed  refreshed. 

New  York  City. 


Christian    Unity   in    Japan. 

By  J.  H.  DeForest,  D.  D. 


PROBABLY  there  is  no  one  building 
in  this  Empire  from  which  so  many 
intellectual,  moral  and  religious  in- 
fluences go  forth  as  from  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Hall  in  Tokyo,  where  the  third  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  Protestant  Mission- 
aries of  Japan  was  held  October  24th- 
31st.  The  first  conference  was  in  1872. 
Ten  years  later  the  second  was  held  in 
Osaka,  and  it  was  then  the  general  ex- 
pectation that  decennial  conferences 
would  be  held. 

But  when  that  period  was  fulfilled  it 
would  have  been  folly  to  hold  such  a 
meeting  in  Tokyo.  We  should  have  been 
insulted,  the  ladies  would  have  been  spit 
upon,  so  high  was  the  anti-foreign  senti- 
ment. Moreover,  the  theological  discus- 
sions of  the  West  were  distracting  the 
Japanese  churches  as  well  as  weakening 
the  spirit  of  united  work  among  the  mis- 
sionaries. But  since  the  revised  treaties 
have  gone  into  effect,  giving  unlimited 
freedom  of  travel  and  residence,  the  anti- 
foreign  feelings  have  wholly  disappeared. 
The  heat  of  theological  discussions  has 
also  cooled  off.  The  Japanese  churches 
are  now  recovering  from  their  severe  dis- 
asters, and  the  missionaries  are  actuated 
by  a  better  spirit  of  union.  So  it  was 
hoped  by  many  that  all  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries would  unite  in  this  conference, 


but  when  the  call  came  the  lovers  of 
orthodoxy  insisted  that  Unitarians  and 
Universalists  should  be  refused  any  rec- 
ognition. Since  that  time  the  Unitarians 
have  withdrawn  from  Japan,  and  only 
one  Universalist  is  here,  so  that  it  can 
truly  be  said  that  the  Conference  was 
within  one  of  being  what  it  calls  itself — - 
General. 

This  is  no  place  for  a  review  of  the 
papers  and  discussions  on  the  old  and 
necessary  problems  of  missionary  work. 
All  the  papers,  devotional,  historical,  ar- 
gumentative or  otherwise,  will  be  pub- 
lished and  will  make  a  valuable  book  of 
information  and  reference.  No  one  read- 
ing it  will  get  the  impression  that  mis- 
sions are  a  failure,  or  that  the  missiona- 
ries of  Japan  are  discouraged,  or  that  the 
Japanese  want  to  get  rid  of  us. 

When  the  Conference  of  450  members 
opened  it  seemed  to  me  to  lack  in  one 
very  important  point.  Here  in  this  capi- 
tal of  Japan  are  140  pastors  and  evan- 
gelists with  14,000  Christians.  Here  are 
scores  of  eminent  Christians — statesmen, 
educators,  officials,  authors  and  many 
members  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
Committee.  Yet  our  program  made  not 
the  slightest  reference  to  them.  The 
Conference  met  as  an  assembly  of  for- 
eigners. 
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But  the  good  sense  of  the  gathering 
soon  manifested  itself  in  invitations  to 
prominent  Christian  leaders.  Rev.  H. 
Kozaki,  ex-President  of  the  Doshisha 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance,  came  and  urged  in  the  most 
friendly  spirit  a  hearty  co-operation  in 
new  and  wide  efforts  to  extend  the  King- 
dom of  Christ.  Shortly  after  this  came 
a  formal  request  from  the  standing  com- 
mittee of  this  Alliance  that  we  appoint 
ten  missionaries  as  a  permanent  commit- 
tee to  co-operate  with  that  of  the  Alliance 
in  "a  great  plan  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  Empire  next  year — the  opening 
year  of  the  new  century."  There  was 
no  one  thing  that  made  a  deeper  impres- 
sion upon  the  convention,  that  Japan  is 
on  the  eve  of  a  new  and  powerful  spirit- 
ual awakening,  than  this. 

Several  other  Christian  Japanese  of 
national  reputation  came  and  made  brief 
addresses.  Mr.  Hara  is  a  name  that  is 
beginning  to  shine  in  the  annals  of  prison 
reform.  He  told  us  how  he  had,  within 
four  years,  assisted  437  ex-convicts,  274 
of  whom  had  already  gained  positions  of 
independence  in  responsible  business  life. 
He  took  us  to  his  home,  where  there  are 
now  over  50  ex-convicts.  These  men  re- 
gard Mr.  Hara  as  their  saviour — "  the 
only  saviour  we  know  " — and  some  wor- 
ship his  photograph  as  they  would  a 
Shinto  god,  until  they  learn  to  believe  in 
the  God  Mr.  Hara  worships. 

Hon.  Ando  Jaro,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Temperance  League,  spoke  enthu- 
siastically of  the  growth  of  the  work  with 
its  four  great  branches. 

The  whole  world  knows  of  the  Yoshi- 
waras  of  Japan.  The  whole  world  may 
now  rejoice  that  the  moral  sentiments  of 
Japan  will  not  quietly  endure  them  any 
longer.  The  Christian  leader  in  this 
movement  is  the  Hon.  Shimada  Saburo, 
ex-President  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  the  most  brilliant  orator  in 
Japan.  He  told  our  convention  how 
within  two  months  some  300  women  had 
been  rescued  from  their  bitter  slavery, 
and  so  great  a  hope  aroused  in  the  hearts 
of  these  thousands  of  wronged  ones  that 
the  rate  of  suicide,  which  is  the  highest 
in  the  world  among  women,  has  already 
markedly  decreased. 

These  and  other  addresses  by  distin- 
guished Japanese  were  a  revelation  of  the 


deep  hold  Christianity  has  gained  among 
the  influential  classes  of  Japan,  and  a  re- 
markable manifestation  of  the  spirit  of 
Christ,  in  that  such  men  are  taking  the 
initiative  in  solving  these  hardest  of 
social  problems. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  recogni- 
tions the  missionaries  of  Japan  have  ever 
had  came  from  our  honored  and  greatly 
beloved  Minister,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Buck.  Their  sympathy  with  us  has  al- 
ways been  openly  manifested,  and  it  was 
natural  that  the  convention  should  heart- 
ily make  them  honorary  members  there- 
of. But  even  before  that  action  was 
taken  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Buck  had  ex- 
tended a  cordial  invitation  to  the  whole 
conference  to  an  evening  reception  at  the 
Legation.  It  was  most  generously  car- 
ried out  and  was  all  the  more  enjoyable, 
as  our  Ministers,  since  the  delightful 
days  of  Judge  Bingham  and  Governor 
Hubbard,  have  been  as  cool  as  the  North 
Pole  toward  missionaries. 

The  cordial  relations  between  Japanese 
and  the  missionaries  were  apparent  in 
many  ways,  but  it  was  a  surprise  to  have 
eminent  Japanese  suggest  that  the  Con- 
ference present  His  Majesty,  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan,  with  an  address,  embody- 
ing our  appreciation  of  the  progress  of 
his  enlightened  reign  and  our  prayers 
that  his  life  may  long  continue  to  be  a 
blessing  to  Japan.  This  action  was  heart- 
ily taken,  and  the  address  will  be  pre- 
sented by  the  United  States  Minister. 

These  few  sidelights  will  serve  to 
show  that  the  Conference,  which  began 
as  a  body  of  isolated  foreigners,  ended 
with  the  widest  possible  recognitions  of 
our  intimate  relations  with  Japan  and  the 
Japanese.  The  Conference  also  began 
as  a  gathering  of  separate  missions,  but 
the  spirit  of  union  was  so  strong  that  be- 
fore the  week  of  meetings  ended  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  that  we  believe  will 
mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  mis- 
sions, was  unanimously  adopted : 

"  Resolved,  That  this  Conference  elect  a 
Promoting  Committee  of  ten  members,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  for- 
mation of  a  Representative  Standing  Commit- 
tee of  Missions,  such  plan  to  be  submitted  to 
the  various  missions  for  their  approval,  and 
to  go  into  operation  as  soon  as  approved  by 
such  a  number  of  the  missions  as  include  in 
their  membership  not  less  than  two-thirds  of 
the  Protestant  missionaries  in  Japan." 

Tokyo,  Japan. 


FURTHER   BOOK    NOTES. 


American  Glassware,  Old  and 
New.  A  sketch  of  the  Glass  Industry  in 
the  United  States  and  Manual  for  Col- 
lectors of  Historical  Bottles.  By  Edw-in 
Atlce  Barber,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  author  of 
"  Pottery  and  Porcelain  of  the  United 
States,"  etc.  Cloth,  decorated  cover. 
(Privately  printed  by  Edwin  A.  Barber, 
West  Chester,  Pa.  $i.)  There  is  a  very 
large  amount  of  interest  that  lurks  in  old 
bottles,  and  even  in  certain  kinds  of 
broken  glass.  It  has  been  the  pleasure  of 
Mr.  Barber  to  gather  up  and  set  forth,  in 
this  newly  published  book,  much  infor- 
mation in  relation  to  American  glass- 
ware that  will  be  found  most  interesting 
to  collectors  and  others  interested  in 
American  bottles  and  other  glass  antiqui- 
ties. Some  curious  old  pictures  and  de- 
signs are  to  be  found  upon  early  Ameri- 
can made  flasks,  bottles  and  tea-cup 
plates,  that  time  has  spared,  which  ap- 
pear nowhere  else.  Many  of  these,  quite 
as  interesting  as  those  appearing  upon 
the  dark  blue  Staffordshire  ware  of  Eng- 
land, have  been  carefully  hunted  up,  de- 
scribed and  illustrated  in  "  American 
Glassware."  It  will  surprise  many  per- 
sons to  know  that  the  first  industrial  en- 
terprise established  in  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  was  a  glass  bottle  factory, 
which  was  erected  in  the  Virginia  Col- 
ony, near  Jamestown,  soon  after  1607. 
Historic  events  were  often  the  motifs  for 
glass  decoration,  and  the  visit  of  Louis 
Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  exile,  to  this 
country,  the  triumphal  tour  of  Jenny 
Lind,  events  in  the  Mexican  War,  and 
many  similar  things  served  as  decorative 
themes  for  the  embellishment  of  early 
glass  bottles,  etc.  The  book,  which  is 
printed  in  green  ink,  briefly,  but  intelli- 
gently and  comprehensively,  covers  the 
subject  from  the  tentative  beginnings  of 
the  truly  infant  industry  in  the  Virginian 
woods  until  the  present  day,  marked  by 
the  production  of  the  Libby  cut  glass 
and  the  Tiffany  Favrile  glassware. 

The  youth  of  to-day  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  interesting 
phases  of  American  history.  We  have 
received  from  W.  A.  Wilde  Co.,  Boston 
and  Chicago,  a  half  dozen  of  books  cov- 
ering various  phases  and  periods  of 
American  life  which  cannot  but  be  inter- 
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esting  and  valuable.  First  on  the  list 
comes  The  Pathfinders  of  the  Revolution, 
by  William  Eliot  Griffis.  The  author's 
name  is  guarantee  for  valuable  and  inter- 
esting material,  and  the  theme,  the  con- 
test with  the  Indian  and  Tory  power  in 
General  Sullivan's  famous  expedition 
into  the  lake  regions  of  New  York  in 
1779,  is  a  fascinating  one.  Dr.  Griffis  is 
a  born  antiquarian,  and  in  this  book  he 
has  worked  up  the  Iroquois  Indian  lore 
in  a  most  interesting  way.  Next  comes 
A  God-Son  of  Lafayette,  by  Elbridge  S. 
Brooks.  This  is  the  second  in  the  "  Sons 
of  the  Republic  Series,"  and  is  based 
upon  a  dramatic  and  exceptional  phase 
of  American  life.  A  Daughter  of  Free- 
dom, by  Amy  E.  Blanchard  relates  to  the 
Southern  phases  of  the  later  period  of  the 
war  for  independence.  The  scene  is  in 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  and  the  re- 
lations between  the  Royalists  and  the 
Americans  give  occasion  for  many  inter- 
esting pictures.  Coming  to  a  later  time 
we  have  With  Preble  at  Tripoli,  by  James 
Otis.  That  whole  episode  in  American 
life  is  too  little  known  by  boys  and  older 
ones,  and  this  book  sets  forth  one  of  those 
periods  upon  which  is  based  far  more 
than  many  recognize  America's  influ- 
ence in  Europe  and  her  power  as  a  mari- 
time nation.  The  Prairie  Schooner,  by 
William  E.  Barton,  is  a  story  of  the  West, 
taking  as  its  text  the  Black  Hawk  War 
The  title  itself,  once  well  known  to  all 
those  interested  in  our  Western  develop- 
ment before  the  days  of  railroads,  has 
dropped  out  of  sight.  Dr.  Barton  has 
resuscitated  it  and  it  should  hereafter 
hold  its  own. 

The  Siege  in  Peking.  China  Against 
the  World.  By  an  Eye  Witness,  Dr. 
W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D.,LL.D.,  President 
of  the  Chinese  Imperial  University. 
(New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Com- 
pany). Dr.  Martin  is  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  The  Independent  as  one  of 
the  men  who  have  done  most  to  bring 
China  and  Christendom  together.  Few 
of  the  besieged  company  are  more  widely 
known  than  he,  and  his  rescue  brought 
gladness  to  many  hearts.  In  his  book 
he  has  told  the  story  of  the  besieging  of 
the  Legations  and  their  final  rescue  by 
the  allied  armies.  He  tells  it  simply, 
concisely   and    forcibly ;    loads   it   down 
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with  no  details,  but  gives  a  complete  pic- 
ture, in  the  brief  language  of  a  soldier 
rather  than  a  scholar.  His  final  chapter 
on  reconstruction  is  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  government,  and  in  an  inter- 
esting appendix  he  lets  the  reader  see 
some  poems  and  articles  of  unique  char- 
acter. 

The  Sagamore  Series  of  the  Works 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Fifteen  vol- 
umes, each  containing  frontispiece. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $7.50 
per  set.)  The  works  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt are  too  well  known  to  need  a  de- 
tailed review  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
six  volumes  are  on  the  "  Winning  of  the 
West,"  two  on  the  "  Naval  War  of  1812," 
one  each  on  "  Administration  —  Civil 
Service,"  "  American  Ideals,"  "  Hunting 
Trips  of  a  Ranchman,"  "  Hunting  the 
Grizzly,"  "  Hunting  Trips  on  the 
Prairie,"  the  "  Rough  Riders,"  and  "  The 
Wilderness  Hunter."  This  is  an  admira- 
ble edition,  but,  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  still 
a  very  young  man,  we  hope  there  will  be 
many  more  "  complete  "  editions  larger 
than  this  before  his  literary  activity  is 
ended. 

My  Winter  Garden.  By  Maurice 
Thompson.  (New  York:  The  Century 
Company.  $1.50.)  We  had  occasion  to 
review  Mr.  Thompson's  noteworthy 
novel,  "  Alice  of  Old  Vincennes,"  a  few 
weeks  ago.  This  book  is  about  the  birds 
and  bees,  trees  and  flowers,  etc.,  along 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where 
the  author  generally  spends  his  winters. 
Some  of  the  chapters  have  already  ap- 
peared in  the  magazines.  This  is  Mr. 
Thompson's  chosen  field,  and  there  is 
now  no  living  nature  writer  who  has  such 
grace  and  charm  as  he.  These  essays  are 
in  Mr.  Thompson's  best  vein,  and  for 
persons  who  are  interested  in  outdoor  life 
and  who  love  nature  as  well  as  books  we 
recommend  this  beautifully  printed  and 
illustrated  volume. 

We  have  received  from  the  Interna- 
tional News  Company  the  holiday  issues 
of  the  English  and  Continental  pictorial 
papers,  including  The  Art  Annual  (with 
the  work  of  the  war  artists  in  South  Af- 
rica), The  Gentlewoman,  The  Illus- 
trated Sporting  and  Dramatic  News, 
Figaro,  The  Sketch,  Illustrated  London 
News,  The  Graphic  and  Pear's  1900  An- 
nual.    The  large  colored  prints  that  are 


always  a  welcome  feature  of  the  Christ- 
mas papers  are  fully  up  to  the  standards 
of  past  years,  and  the  general  illustrations 
are  excellent. 

From  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, we  have  received :  The  Weird 
Orient,  by  Henry  Ilrowize,  a  book  re- 
vealing a  thorough  knowledge  of  Jewish 
and  Moslem  traditions ;  In  the  Pale,  by 
the  same  author,  a  collection  of  Jewish 
legends  and  stories,  and  Palestine;  The 
Holy  Land,  by  John  Fulton,  D.D. ;  also 
America,  Picturesque  and  Descriptive, 
by  Joel  Cook,  which  is  a  book  rich  with 
illustrations  and  interesting  text.  The 
latter  has  already  been  fully  reviewed  in 
The  Independent. 
1* 

Pebbles. 

The  annual  reform  wave  has  begun  in 
New  York — The  Baltimore  American. 

. . .  .What  is  the  wickedest  city  in  the  United 
States?      "  Cin-cin-naughty  "    (Cincinnati). 

J.    B.    T. 

....The  general  idea  of  a  "fearless  news- 
paper "  is  one  that  jumps  onto  everybody. — 
Atchison  Globe. 

....What  was  the  temperance  question  in 
India? — The  Jug-or-not. 

What  was  the  toper's  solution  of  it? — The 
Jug-or-naught. 

John  has  gone  from  bad  to  worse, 
Now  his  father's  in  a  hearse ; 
Smeared  him  with  a  load  of  bricks; 
Ain't  he  cute,  he's  only  six. 

— Cornell    Widow. 

....Brown  (slapping  total  stranger  on 
back)  :  "  Hullo,  old  man !  Haven't  seen  you 
for  an  age.  Don't  you  remember  me?" 
Stranger:  "  I  don't  remember  your  face,  but 
your  manner's  very  familiar." — Exchange. 

....Calino  was  stopped  in  the  street  by  an 
elegant-looking  gentleman  who  asked  him  the 
way  to — well,  to  Baxter  Street.  "  Straight 
ahead !  "  said  the  sage ;  "  it  is  the  third  street 
to  your  right."  The  gentleman  thanked  him, 
both  raised  their  hats  and  started,  each  on  his 
route.  Suddenly  Calino  turned  around  and 
shouted  :  "  Hey !  If  you  are  left-handed,  turn 
the  other  way !  See !  " — Review  Des  Deux 
Mondes. 

....At  this  point  the  incidental  husband  in 
the  English  novel  was  thrown  from  his  horse 
while  hunting.  "Is  my  neck  broken?"  he 
asked,  at  once.  "  It  is,"  replied  the  doctor, 
who  had  arrived  meanwhile.  "  Then  it  is  as 
I  suspected !  "  hissed  the  incidental  husband. 
"  My  wife  married  me  to  spite  some  other 
man,  who  has  become  enormously  rich  in  the 
Australian  mines,  and  is  returning  to  England 
to  claim  the  hand  of  his  former  sweetheart !  " 
It  is  curious  that  he,  being  one  of  the  gentry, 
should  be  so  unstupid  as  to  guess  all  this, — 
Detroit  Journal 
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For  a  Canal,  with  Honor. 

The  Senate  is  about  to  decide  by  its 
vote  upon  the  Hay-Pauncefote  Canal 
treaty  whether  it  will  uphold  the  honor 
of  the  United  States  and  serve  the  na- 
tion's material  interests,  or  open  the  way 
for  action  that  would  lead  to  national  dis- 
honor and  folly.  By  an  existing  compact 
with  Great  Britain,  known  as  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  Treaty,  each  of  the  two  Pow- 
ers is  bound  not  to  exercise  exclusive 
control  over  an  interoceanic  canal,  cut- 
ting the  isthmus  south  of  us,  and  both 
agree  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  such 
a  water  way.  We  desire  to  make,  own 
and  operate  a  canal  on  one  of  the  isthmus 
routes.  The  old  treaty  stands  in  the  way. 
The  Secretary  of  State  has  negotiated 
with  Great  Britain  a  new  one,  supersed- 
ing the  old  compact,  freeing  us  from  the 
bonds  of  it,  and  empowering  the  United 
States  to  make  and  own  the  canal,  but  re- 
taining the  old  provision  for  neutrality, 
the  projected  water  way  to  "  be  free  and 
open  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace 
to  the  vessels  of  commerce  and  of  war  of 
all  nations  on  terms  of  entire  equality." 
This,  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of 
Mr.  McKinley's  first  term,  was  the  work 
of  Secretary  Hay,  who  gave  new  breadth 
and  force  to  the  original  requirement  of 
absolute  neutrality  by  providing  that  it 
should  acquire  enduring  strength  from 
the  solemn  guaranties  of  all  the  world's 
great  Powers.  But  he  had  not  first 
sought  the  counsel  of  certain  Senators, 
nor  had  he  asked  the  permission  of  those 
jingoes  and  professional  haters  of  Eng- 
land in  the  House  who  have  no  respect 
for  international  compacts.  In  the  Sen- 
ate the  new  treaty  was  held  for  a  long 
time  in  committee,  and  then  saddled  with 
an  amendment  that  is  meaningless  if  it 
does  not  permit  the  erection  of  those 
fortifications  which  the  treaty  expressly 
prohibits.  In  the  House  there  was  passed 
a  canal  bill  which  coolly  ignored  both  the 
old  treaty  and  the  new  one,  a  bill  which 
every  honest  and  honorable  American 
must  regard  with  a  sense  of  shame  and 
humiliation.  This,  transmitted  to  the 
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Senate,  now  awaits  the  action  of  that 
body  upon  the  pending  treaty,  and  the 
chief  advocate  of  it  there  tells  his  asso- 
ciates that  if  the  enactment  of  it  should 
involve  war  with  Great  Britain,  more 
Americans  would  vote  for  war  than  were 
counted  against  Bryan  at  the  recent  elec- 
tion. 

If  the  Davis  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  and  if  the  treaty  so  amended 
should  be  ratified,  would  Great  Britain 
accept  it?  If  not,  we  should  still  be 
bound  by  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  to 
the  support  of  which  the  President  is 
committed.  Therefore  he  would  veto  a 
canal  bill  passed  after  the  failure  of  the 
new  treaty,  if  one  should  be  laid  before 
him.  If  the  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  and  if  then  the  treaty  should  fail 
for  lack  of  a  two-thirds  vote  in  favor  of 
it,  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  would  still 
be  in  force,  and  the  enactment  of  a  canal 
bill  would  call  for  a  veto.  In  either  case 
the  passage  of  such  a  bill  would  be  an  ex- 
hibition of  gross  discourtesy,  and  even  an 
insult,  to  a  friendly  Power.  The  enact- 
ment of  it  over  the  President's  veto 
would  complete  the  nation's  dishonor. 
But  if  the  original  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty  should  be  ratified,  the  way  would 
be  cleared  for  canal  legislation  not  only 
honorable  but  also  more  beneficial  to  our 
material  interests  than  the  selfish  and  nar- 
row project  of  those  who  can  see  in  a  ca- 
nal nothing  but  an  instrument  of  war. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  de- 
mand for  fortifications  and  for  unre- 
strained power  to  use  the  canal  as  an  in- 
strument of  defense  in  time  of  war  was 
suggested  by  those  who  have  set  out  to 
prevent  the  construction  of  a  canal.  The 
millions  spent  in  fortifying  the  canal 
would  be  wasted.  Forts  are  not  needed 
for  the  protection  of  the  canal ;  protec- 
tion would  be  most  effectively  given  by 
the  civilized  world's  guaranty  of  neutral- 
ity. Whenever  we  should  be  engaged  in 
war,  such  neutrality,  if  enforced,  would 
be  more  useful  to  us  than  power  to  close 
the  canal  by  forts.  At  such  a  time  a  ca- 
nal open  and  neutralized  would  be  worth 
much  more  to  us,  as  a  channel  for  (he 
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transfer  of  war  ships  from  one  coast  to 
the  other,  than  a  fortified  canal  not  neu- 
tralized  by   a   general   guaranty,   if   the 
closing  of  it  against  our  enemy  should 
prevent  the  use  of  it  by  ourselves.     If  we 
were  at  war  with  a  formidable  maritime 
Power   we  should  not  be  able,  probably, 
by  means  of  the  fortifications  to  keep  the 
canal  open  for  our  own  use  after  closing 
it  against  our  foe.     If  it  were  open  and 
neutralized,  and  we  could  safely  take  ves- 
sels  through   it,   this   use   of  the   canal 
would  almost  double  the  strength  of  our 
navy.     But  we  should  have  to  hold  our 
own  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit  of 
neutrality.     The  gist  of  it  all  is,  as  we 
have  said,  that  in  time  of  war,  if  we  were 
fighting  against  England  or  any  other 
maritime    Power,    an    unfortified    canal, 
open  and  neutralized,  would  be  a  much 
more  serviceable  instrument  of  defense 
than  a  fortified  canal  which,  in  all  prob- 
ability, we. should  be  unable  to  use.  Our 
own  material  interests  as  well  as  our  na- 
tional honor  demand  that  the  treaty  be 
ratified   without   amendment.     Much   of 
the  opposition  to  it  can  be  explained  only 
upon  the  theory  that  the  influences  ex- 
erted   in  past  years  against  the  construc- 
tion of  a  canal  under  any  conditions  are 
still  powerful    at    Washington.     In    no 
other  way  can  we  account  for  the  intense 
bitterness  of  the  attacks  upon  Secretary 
Hay,  the  studied  and  persistent  misrepre- 
sentation of  his  motives,  the  labored  at- 
tempts to  show  that  he  is  not  a  loyal 
American.     There  are  some,   doubtless, 
at  Washington  who  are  sincere  and  hon- 
est in  their  support  of  a  policy  which  is 
clearly  dishonorable.     In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  they  are  out  of  place. 
Their  manners  in  international  affairs  are 
those  of  the  untutored  barbarian.     No 
man  who  shows,  as  they  have  shown,  a 
contempt  for  solemn  national  compacts  is 
fit  to  make  laws  for  a  great  nation. 

It  was  a  broad  and  high  and  grand  con- 
ception of  the  duty  of  a  great  and  enlight- 
ened Power  to  the  world  at  large  as  well 
as  to  its  own  people — this  plan  for  an  un- 
fortified and  neutralized  canal,  to  be  for- 
ever open  and  free  to  all,  on  terms  of  en- 
tire equality ;  a  canal  designed  to  promote 
the  peaceful  commerce  of  the  seas,  and  to 
remain  undisturbed,  a  product  and  an  in- 
strument of  civilization,  through  all  the 
din  of  such  warfare  as  wrangling  nations 


might  carry  on  about  it.  Impartial  his- 
tory will  honor  the  authors  of  this  plan. 
By  no  other  project  can  we  more  fitting- 
ly celebrate  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
century  our  expanding  power,  our  in- 
dustrial supremacy  and  the  universal  rec- 
ognition of  our  influence  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world.  The  policy  of  those  who 
would  reject  it  is  selfish,  narrow  and 
mean ;  it  is  a  policy  of  national  dishonor 
and  shame.  A  grand  opportunity  is  be- 
fore you,  gentlemen  of  the  United  States 
Senate !  You  should  ratify  that  treaty, 
without  amendment,  by  unanimous  vote. 
J* 

"The  Fond  du  Lac  Circus." 

The  consecration  of  the  Coadjutor 
Bishop  of  Fond  du  Lac  has  created  what 
might  almost  be  called  an  explosion  in  the 
Episcopal  Church.  Nothing  for  many 
years  has  produced  such  an  excitement. 
The  chief  organ  of  the  Church  in  New 
York  called  it  "  ritual  anarchy,"  while 
that  of  Philadelphia  designates  it  "  the 
Fond  du  Lac  Circus."     It  says  : 

"  The  cool  assumption  of  a  half  dozen  men 
to  change  the  ordinal  of  the  Church  and  to 
import  into  it  a  ceremonial  borrowed  from  her 
bitterest  enemy,  was  nothing  less  than  amaz- 
ing; the  entire  absence  of  a  decent  respect  for 
the  opinions — or  prejudices,  if  you  will — of 
their  fellow-Churchmen  was  unmannerly  and — 
worse.  But,  after  all,  it  is  the  senselessness 
of  the  proceeding  as  a  piece  of  partisan  tactics 
which  makes  the  keenest  impression  upon  our 
mind.  Whom  the  gods  would  destroy  they 
first  make  idiotic ;  and  if  any  one  of  the  gentle- 
men who  engaged  in  that  remarkable  perform- 
ance had  thought  it  worth  while  to  consider 
consequences,  he  might  have  foreseen  and 
foretold  that,  as  a  party  maneuver,  that  ex- 
traordinary function  was  a  very  ill-advised 
proceeding." 

Such  language  from  the  pen  of  a  man  of 
such  weight  as  the  editor,  Dr.  John  Ful- 
ton, indicates  a  very  serious  crisis. 

That  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
will  not  condone  such  irregularity  is  in- 
dicated by  the  curt  letter  of  the  Presiding 
Bishop.  We  quote  Bishop  Clark's  com- 
munication in  full : 

"  As  the  recent  consecration  of  the  Bishop- 
coadjutor  of  Fond  du  Lac  was  held  under  the 
authority  of  the  commission  signed  and  sealed 
by  me  as  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Church,  I 
feel  myself  called  upon  to  disclaim  any  respon- 
sibility for  the  violation  of  the  rubrics  on  that 
occasion,  and  the  introduction  of  vestments 
having  no  authority  of  use  in  the  Church." 

That  the  Presiding  Bishop  should  feel 
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constrained  to  make  this  official  pro- 
nouncement shows  clearly  the  serious  na- 
ture of  the  departure  from  the  Church's 
law  and  order  by  these  eight  bishops. 

The  man  chiefly  responsible  is  Bishop 
Grafton,  of  Fond  du  Lac,  as  Coadjutor 
with  whom  Bishop  Weller  was  conse- 
crated. He  has  written  a  long  letter  to 
The  Churchman,  in  which  he  declares 
that  every  word  and  syllable  of  the  order 
of  service  in  the  Prayer  Book  was  scru- 
pulously followed,  the  parts  objected  to, 
such  as  the  anointing  with  oil,  the  kisses, 
the  giving  of  the  ring  and  cross,  the  put- 
ting on  of  copes  and  miters,  and  other 
unusual  garments,  being  merely  addi- 
tions interjected  into,  but  not  diminish- 
ing from,  the  required  order.  That  is,  he 
claims  the  right,  in  his  own  diocese,  to 
add  what  he  pleases  to  the  Prayer  Book. 
This  is  the  way  he  puts  it : 

"  The  powers  granted  by  our  Lord  to  the 
successors  of  the  Apostles  have  a  divine  char- 
acter. All  that  belongs  to  them  in  their  awful 
and  solemn  dignity  as  sitting  on  thrones  judg- 
ing the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel  has  been  pre- 
served to  our  bishops  through  the  casting  off 
the  usurped  power  of  the  papacy.  It  will  be 
raising  a  very  deep  question  if  the  individual 
bishops  in  their  own  sees  are  to  be  invaded." 

Certainly  if  Bishop  Grafton  claims  to 
be  sitting  on  a  throne  judging  his  tribe  in 
Israel,  it  is  "  an  awful  and  solemn  "  thing 
for  these  mere  journals  to  criticise  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  authority. 

But  if  all  this  imitation  of  Roman 
Catholic  ritual  practices  builds  up  the 
Church,  its  success  will  be  an  argument 
in  its  favor.  But  unfortunately  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  diocese  of  Fond  du 
Lac  had  in  1890,  the  year  after  Bishop 
Grafton's  consecration,  65  parishes  and 
missions ;  in  1900  it  has  but  49,  a  loss  of 
16  in  ten  years,  while  the  State  has 
largely  increased  in  population.  In  the 
State  there  has  been  some  increase  in  the 
number  of  communicants,  but  in  Bishop 
Grafton's  own  cathedral  city  there  has 
been  a  diminution  of  communicants,  from 
457  to  309.  If  one  Ritualist  bishop  in  ten 
years  loses  148  members,  how  many  will 
two  lose? 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  very  serious 
effort  will  be  made  at  the  General  Con- 
vention next  year  to  pass  a  direct  vote  of 
censure  on  these  eight  bishops.  Never- 
theless it  was  the  picture  that  did  it.  If 
they  had  not  been  so  very  anxious  to  dis- 
play their  extravagance  and  thus  shock 


their  sober  fellow  Churchmen,  nobody 
would  have  appreciated  what  had  been 
done.  It  is  not  so  much  worse  than  was 
done  at  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Graf- 
ton eleven  years  ago.  But  these  bishops 
felt  driven  to  stand  before  the  camera 
and  show  themselves  in  a  big  picture  be- 
fore the  Church  with  their  miters,  copes, 
crosses,  rings  and  elaborate  embroidery. 
It  is  a  wonderful  picture,  and  will  be  his- 
toric. Be  it  understood  that  we  make  no 
objections  to  all  this  millinery  and  these 
paraphernalia  of  dress  and  ceremony  so 
far  beyond  the  "  linen  decency  "  of  the 
Prayer  Book.  If  people  really  like  to 
make  all  this  show,  we  think  no  law  ought 
to  forbid  them.  For  a  bishop  to  put  on 
a  ring,  and  hold  his  hand  to  show  it,  as 
these  bishops  do  in  the  picture ;  or  to  wear 
rich-colored  copes  all  dazzling  with  gold 
embroidery,  as  do  the  Bishops  of  Chi- 
cago and  Fond  du  Lac,  and  bifurcated 
miters  solid  with  needle  work  of  crosses 
and  anthemions,  like  that  of  Bishop  Wel- 
ler, comes  as  much  within  the  liberty  of 
modest  and  sensible  men  as  does  the 
chromatic  science  of  gowns  and  hoods, 
whose  glory  petrifies  the  simple  onlook- 
ers at  the  procession  of  a  university  func- 
tion. When  bishops  or  scholars  serious- 
ly and  soberly  lay  themselves  out  to  be 
spectacularly  grand,  we  do  not  laugh,  or 
try  not  to ;  we  stoutly  plead  that  both 
may  have  the  liberty,  with  Horace,  "  de- 
siperc  in  loco,"  or  even  to  reach  the  cli- 
max of  Cicero's  "  desipcre,  delirare,  de- 
mentes  esse;  "  only  the  scholars  stand  no 
show,  in  that  contest,  with  the  bishops. 

Immediate  Reforms 

There  is  now  every  probability  that 
the  municipal  government  of  New  York 
City  will  be  so  far  amended  as  to 
be  more  completely  and  more  deli- 
cately responsible  to  public  opinion  than 
it  ever  has  been  hitherto.  This  re- 
form we  shall  owe  to  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  three  conditions  never  brought 
together  until  now  These  are :  A  gen- 
uine popular  uprising  against  intolerable 
conditions  of  vice  and  lawlessness ;  a 
dogged  determination  on  the  part  of 
intelligent  and  conscientious  people 
throughtout  the  State  to  prevent  a  com- 
plete handing  over  of  municipal  interests 
everywhere  to  the  Republican  machine, 
as  was  contemplated  by  the  framprs  pf 
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the  State  Constabulary  Bill ;  and  last,  but 
possibly  most  important,  an  exhaustive 
report  on  ways  and  means.  This  report 
is  the  proposed  new  Charter,  and  it  is 
the  embodiment  of  the  studies  and  con- 
clusions of  the  most  competent  men  who 
have  ever  given  time  to  such  work.  From 
time  to  time  we  shall  have  much  to  say 
about  the  detail  of  this  report.  Whether 
or  not  it  shall  be  enacted  into  law,  it  will 
stand  for  years  to  come  as  a  measure  by 
which  to  judge  innovations  and  proposed 
reforms. 

We  single  out  three  issues  for  pres- 
ent brief  comment.  One  is  the  single- 
headed  Police  Commission.  Another  is 
the  transformation  of  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment,  and  the  third 
is  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Davis  Law 
providing  for  the  salaries  of  teachers  by 
a  special  four  mill  tax.  Over  each  of 
these  propositions  there  is  likely  to  be  a 
legislative  fight    at  Albany. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  prac- 
tical unanimity  among  the  most  thought- 
ful students  of  our  municipal  situation 
upon  the  vital  importance  of  responsi- 
bility in  the  Police  department.  The 
worst  scandals  have  originated  in  the 
division  of  authority  in  the  Police  Board 
and  the  consequent  inability  of  the  peo- 
ple to  call  any  one  individual  to  account. 
The  problem  has  been  one  of  great  in- 
herent difficulty,  however,  because  no  one 
has  wished  to  place  the  administrative 
control  of  elections  under  the  authority 
of  a  single  officer.  The  oversight  of 
elections  must  of  necessity  remain  in  a 
bi-partisan  commission.  And  since  there 
are  certain  advantages  in  uniting  the 
functions  of  the  board  of  elections  with 
those  of  the  Police  department,  the  ques- 
tion becomes  one  of  relative  gains  and 
losses  to  be  expected  from  any  proposed 
change.  We  believe  that  all  who  have 
studied  the  problem  seriously  have  at 
last  become  convinced  that  any  incon- 
veniences arising  from  the  control  of 
elections  by  a  separate  board  will  weigh 
lightly  against  the  advantages  to  be 
gained  for  the  cause  of  good  government 
by  making  the  Police  department  respon- 
sible to  a  single  head. 

That  Mr.  Piatt  has  fought  this  reform 
with  every  resource  at  his  command  is 
known  to  all.  He  has  tried  to  prevent 
it  for  all  time  by  bringing  forward  the 
State  Constabulary  proposition.     He  has 


discovered,  however,  that,  contrary  to  his 
repeated  assertions,  the  Republican  or- 
ganization cannot  be  held  together  on 
that  measure,  and  his  intention  to  "  jam 
it  through "  must  therefore  be  aban- 
doned. He  will  make  the  best  of  the  sit- 
uation by  accepting  the  alternative  propo- 
sition, but  will  try  to  make  the  Police 
Commissioner  responsible  to  the  Republi- 
can machine  by  empowering  the  Governor 
to  remove  the  Commissioner  without 
charges.  This  is  a  specious  and  a  dan- 
gerous amendment.  It  is  clearly  right 
that  the  Governor  should  have  power  to 
remove  for  cause.  There  must  be  unity 
in  the  enforcement  of  law  and  order 
throughout  the  State.  But  this  power 
already  exists.  To  permit  the  Governor 
to  remove  without  charges  an  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor  is  to  knife  munici- 
pal home  rule  and  responsibility  in  the 
vitals.  Mr.  Piatt's  amendment  must  be 
defeated. 

By  completely  reorganizing  the  Board 
of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  the  new 
charter  introduces  in  this  country  some- 
thing approaching  cabinet  government. 
The  Board  as  reconstituted  consists  of 
the  Mayor,  the  Controller,  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  and  the  five 
borough  presidents.  Thus  the  men  who 
become  directly  responsible  for  expendi- 
tures are  those  who  themselves  are  most 
interested  in  proposing  and  directing 
expenditures.  And,  therefore,  it  will 
happen  that  the  policy  of  a  municipal  ad- 
ministration will  be  framed  and  pushed 
by  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportion- 
ment and  that  it  will  at  all  times  look 
for  support  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
and  to  the  popular  electorate.  In  case  of 
disagreement  between  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  and  the  Alder- 
men, both  bodies  can  directly  appeal  to 
the  people  when  election  day  comes 
round. 

The  repeal  of  the  Davis  law  will  un- 
doubtedly be  opposed  by  the  entire  school 
machine.  The  teachers  and  those  who 
have  been  organizing  them  will  undoubt- 
edly claim  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  school  system  out  of  politics  unless 
there  is  a  separate  and  definite  source 
of  revenue  for  teachers.  The  argument 
is  plausible,  but  we  believe  that  it  is  falla- 
cious and  that  the  Commission  has  acted 
wisely  in  proposing  to  repeal  the  present 
law.      The    law    presumes    that    public 
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school  education  is  of  such  supreme  im- 
portance that  whenever  retrenchment  is 
necessary,  altho  every  other  public  inter- 
est suffers,  no  curtailment  of  the  expendi- 
ture for  schools  can  be  permitted.  This 
is  certainly  an  unreasonable  and  an  in- 
jurious assumption  Education  is  only 
one  of  many  public  interests  that  are  of 
co-ordinate  importance.  It  is  not  more 
important  than  the  public  safety  or  than 
the  public  health.  The  charter  safe- 
guards the  schools  against  any  sudden  loss 
of  income  by  giving  to  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Apportionment  the  power  to 
borrow  for  a  short  term  three  million  dol- 
lars on  school  salary  account.  This  is 
sufficient  protection,  and  all  that  can  in 
reason  be  asked.  When  teachers  and 
professional  "  educators  "  demand  that 
sound  principles  of  government  be  sacri- 
ficed in  the  interest  of  a  class,  they  con- 
fess that  public  school  education  is  not  a 
sound  training  in  the  ethics  of  citizenship, 
and  that  it  no  longer  justifies  the  expendi- 
tures that  the  public  gladly  makes  to 
maintain  it. 

A  Scholar  of  the  Bible. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  W.  Gilman, 
who  died  last  week,  was  for  nearly  thirty 
years  a  secretary  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  and  for  most  of  that  time  the 
guiding  spirit  of  its  work  from  the  side 
of  scholarship  and  missions. 

Few  persons,  even  among  those  who 
are  the  contributors  to  this  great  organi- 
zation, have  clear  ideas  of  the  variety  and 
importance  of  the  problems  submitted  to 
the  foreign  secretary  for  his  counsel  or 
decision.  Close  relations,  often  of  a  con- 
fidential character,  must  be  maintained 
with  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  So- 
ciety of  London,  the  older  sister,  perhaps 
one  should  say  the  parent,  of  the  Ameri- 
can society.  Questions  respecting  the 
fields  that  they  should  cover  and  the  ver- 
sions that  should  be  published  under 
their  joint  auspices  are  constantly  aris- 
ing. The  degree  of  encouragement  and 
of  criticism  which  should  be  given  to 
those  devoted  scholars  who  are  engaged 
in  translating  the  Scriptures  into  the 
languages  of  non-Christian  people  is  a 
serious  problem.  Sound  judgment,  based 
upon  the  advice  of  competent  linguists, 
must  be  exercised  in  determining  which 
translations      into      European      tongues 


should  be  approved  by  the  society  for 
circulation  by  their  agents.  The  best 
methods  to  be  employed  in  reaching  the 
inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  Af- 
rica, the  Philippines,  Japan,  China,  and 
at  an  earlier  day  the  North  American 
Indians,  were  not  determined  without 
serious  deliberation  and  the  exercise  of 
a  very  discriminating  mind.  Personal 
conferences  with  the  residents  of  foreign 
countries  are  constantly  necessary,  when- 
ever they  can  be  seen  in  New  York.  In 
these  perplexing  labors,  of  which  this  is 
but  the  briefest  sketch,  he  was  governed 
by  one  impulse,  and  by  one  only,  the 
desire  to  employ  all  the  instrumentalities 
entrusted  to  him  in  circulating  the  Bible, 
throughout  the  world,  in  the  most  cor- 
rect translations  which  the  scholarship 
of  our  day  can  secure,  and  in  those  typo- 
graphical forms  most  likely  to  attract 
readers. 

To  co-operate  in  this  difficult,  never- 
ending,  far-reaching  service,  Dr.  Gilman 
was  selected  in  the  maturity  of  his  pow- 
ers. He  was  a  good  scholar,  having 
graduated  with  distinction  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, and  having  served  for  a  term  as  in- 
structor in  that  institution.  During  the 
period  when  he  was  a  pastor  he  became 
de»  ply  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Eng- 
lish Bible,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
proposals  which  were  made  and  car- 
ried out  for  a  revision  of  the  text 
by  competent  English  and  American 
divines.  Several  articles  from  his 
pen  appeared  at  this  time  and  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  prepare  the 
churches  of  this  country  to  receive 
with  favor  "  the  Revised  Version  "  and 
other  kindred  modifications  of  the  Ver- 
sion of  King  James. 

In  order  to  discharge  the  duties  to 
which  his  life  was  consecrated  Dr.  Gil- 
man avoided  all  distractions.  He  cared 
little  for  social  entertainment  beyond  the 
domestic  circle.  His  studies  and  read- 
ings were  devoted  to  biblical  themes.  He 
rarely  made  public  addresses ;  he  wrote 
but  little  for  the  press.  His  contributions 
to  the  Bible  Society's  Record  and  to  the 
reports  of  the  society  give  indication  of 
his  fidelity  to  detail  and  at  the  same  time 
of  his  power  to  take  broad  surveys  of  the 
field  of  religious  activity.  One  of  the 
latest  and  best  of  the  religious  essays 
that  came  from  his  pen  was  presented  to 
the  Conference  on  Foreign  Missions  held 
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in  New  York  last  April.  Its  title,  "  The 
Nineteenth  Century  to  the  Twentieth," 
gives  but  little  idea  of  its  contents.  It  is 
a  brief  review  of  the  steps  that  have  been 
taken  in  preparing  for  the  world  copies 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (complete  or  in 
part)  in  more  than  four  hundred  lan- 
guages. Nine-tenths  of  these  are  the 
product  of  Christian  study  and  labor  in 
the  century  now  closing. 

The  review  of  such  a  life  brings  noth- 
ing but  good  to  mind.  Indifferent  to 
honors,  wishing  for  no  station  but  that 
which  he  held  in  the  Bible  House,  re- 
gardless of  pecuniary  emoluments,  he 
devoted  himself  without  reserve  to  the 
circulation  of  the  Bible,  especially  in 
non-Christian  countries.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  the  quiet  men,  who  attract  but 
little  attention  from  their  contempo- 
raries and  who  live  with  an  eye  single 
to  their  calling,  are  those  who  accom- 
plish most  for  the  welfare  of  humanity. 
To  this  class  of  men  Dr.  Gilman  belonged. 

It    is   very    hard    to    make 

E    u£  people  bel'ieve  in  the  riShts 

sqmmaux  ^  0ther  people  to  self-gov- 
ernment. We  do  not  now  refer  to  the 
denial  of  suffrage  to  the  Southern  ne- 
groes, altho  that  is  the  most  glaring 
American  illustration  of  the  contempt  of 
aristocracy  for  democracy ;  but  we  are 
thinking  of  the  difficulty  which  Gov- 
ernor Brady,  of  Alaska,  will  have  to  per- 
suade our  people  and  Congress  to  grant 
what  he  advocates,  the  bestowal  of  citi- 
zenship on  the  natives  of  Alaska.  "  They 
are  good  people,"  he  says,  "  and  have 
been  unfairly  treated."  But  they  are  In- 
dians, or  Esquimaux,  an  "  inferior " 
race,  and  the  ballot  ought  to  be,  many 
think,  an  Anglo-Saxon  monopoly.  Just 
so  we  are  slow  to  grant  suffrage  to  the 
Porto  Ricans,  and  they  tell  us  that  it  may 
take  generations  to  fit  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  for  self-government. 
We  hope  that  Porto  Rico  will  immedi- 
ately apply  to  Congress  to  be  admitted 
as  a  Territory  into  the  Union,  and  the 
year  after  as  a  State ;  and  that  within 
five  years  the  Philippines  may  be  consti- 
tuted into  Territories,  to  be  later  made 
full  States.  Hawaii  will  of  course  ac- 
quire Statehood  in  some  form  before 
long.  Distance  does  not  count,  now  that 
steam  has  so  narrowed  the  oceans ;  and 


Three  New 
States 


the  ideal  to  which  we  must  look  in  the 
coming  century  is  the  consolidating  of 
the  nations  under  world  governments. 
The  suggestion  that  Switzerland  and  the 
United  States  should  be  under  one  gov- 
ernment is  not  so  absurd  as  it  looks.  If 
we  dig  the  Nicaraguan  Canal,  Nicara- 
gua and  Costa  Rica  will  be  annexed  in 
ten  years.  All  such  consolidation  is  good. 
We  do  not  say  much  about  Cuba,  because 
it  is  hardly  courteous  just  now ;  but  be- 
fore many  years  Cuba  will  seek  admis- 
sion, and  that  will  be  good. 

Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
will  seek  admission  as 
States,  and  they  ought  to 
be  admitted,  and  Oklahoma,  too,  the  In- 
dian Territory  being  consolidated  with 
it.  That  will  give  Statehood  to  our  en- 
tire continental  territory  except  Alaska. 
All  three  of  these  Territories  have  popu- 
lation enough  to  warrant  Statehood.  We 
hope  no  one  will  bring  up  the  objection 
to  admitting  New  Mexico  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  population  is  Spanish  by 
race  and  Catholic  by  religion.  It  is  true 
that  it  has  an  enormous  proportion  of 
Spanish-speaking  illiterates,  yet  the  Lou- 
isiana negroes  are  equally  illiterate.  The 
people  will  rapidly  learn  English,  and 
that  will  incorporate  them  with  the  cul- 
ture of  the  rest  of  the  nation.  They  are 
Catholic  in  religion,  and  we  should  like 
to  see  one  or  two  Catholic  States.  Ca- 
tholicism has,  through  the  lack  of  enter- 
prise of  its  adherents,  been  extremely 
unfortunate  in  this  country.  The  Cath- 
olic Church  first  took  possession  of  all 
this  country  except  a  portion  of  the  At- 
lantic coast.  The  Catholic  French  first 
settled  Maine,  Vermont,  and  our  north- 
ern frontier  as  far  west  as  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin ;  then  Indiana  and  the 
Mississippi  region  to  Louisiana ;  while 
the  Spanish  Catholics  had  all  the  Pacific 
slope  besides  Florida,  leaving  only  the 
Atlantic  coast  for  Protestants,  from 
New  Hampshire  to  Georgia,  and  except- 
ing Maryland.  And  yet,  with  this  tre- 
mendous advantage  for  the  Catholic 
Church,  it  now  holds  but  one-seventh  of 
our  whole  population,  and  a  majority  in 
not  one  single  State,  not  even  in  Florida 
or  Louisiana  or  California.  We  have  no 
reason  to  fear  the  Catholic  Church ;  let 
it  have  one  State,  New  Mexico,  if  it  can 
keep  it. 
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The  returns  of  the  Socialist 


vote  throughout  the  country 
Socialism  ,,  a,     ,     ..        •     ,•     / 

in  the  recent  election  indicate 

that  the  Social  Democratic  Party  polled 
somewhere  near  150,000  votes,  and  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party  (called  De  Leon- 
ite)  about  25,000.  The  votes  are  scat- 
tered over  nearly  all  the  country,  but 
Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Illinois 
give  the  largest  number.  Perhaps  the 
most  interesting  event  in  this  connection 
is  the  failure  of  Mayor  Chase  last  Tues- 
day to  receive  a  second  re-election  on  the 
Social  Democratic  ticket  for  Mayor  of 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  the  return  of  the 
city  to  Republican  rule.  It  is  not  yet  evi- 
dent what  the  cause  of  the  defeat  was,  but 
very  likely  the  promised  reforms  of  the 
Social  Democrats  were  not  carried  out, 
and  the  fickle  voters  preferred  a  change 
of  parties,  as  voters  do  now  and  then.  The 
Anti-Socialists,  however,  cannot  claim 
that  the  Haverhill  experiment  was  a  fail- 
ure, for  Mayor  Chase  was  fought  day  in 
and  day  out  by  the  majority  of  the  Board 
of  Aldermen,  and  was  therefore  unable 
to  create  any  great  object  lessons  in  an 
applied  utopianism.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
however,  the  strength  of  the  Socialists 
has  much  more  than  doubled  since  1896. 
But  whether  in  the  future  we  are  to  have 
as  strong  a  Socialist  party  in  this  coun- 
try as  there  is  now  in  France  and  Ger- 
many time  only  can  tell.  There  are  many 
reasons,  however,  which  we  have  not 
space  to  refer  to  now,  that  make  the  out- 
look for  Socialism  less  promising  here 
than  abroad 


Mark  Twain's 
Sarcasm 


Mark  Twain  is  not  al- 
ways funny ;  he  has 
shown  us  that  he  can  be 
seriously  and  mightily  sarcastic.  Such  he 
was  the  other  night  at  a  dinner  of  the 
St.  Nicholas  Society  of  this  city.  The 
Dutchmen  were  there  in  force  for  their 
annual  jollification,  all  the  distinguished 
Rhinelanders  and  Roosevelts  and  Cort- 
lands  and  Zabriskies  and  Vans  galore. 
Mr.  Clemens  began  by  an  amusing  and 
pleasant  description  of  the  changes  he 
found  on  his  return  in  the  architecture 
of  the  city,  and  ended  with  big  words  of 
hollow  praise  for  the  civic  patriotism  his 
hearers  have  shown  in  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment they  have  provided  for  the  city. 


With  a  voice  trembling  with  earnestness 
he  concluded : 

"  Gentlemen,  you  have  the  best  municipal 
government  in  the  world  and  the  purest  and 
the  most  fragrant.  The  very  angels  envy  you 
and  wish  they  could  establish  a  government 
like  it  in  heaven.  You  got  it  by  a  noble  fidelity 
to  civic  duty.  You  got  it  by  stern  and  ever 
watchful  exertion  of  the  great  powers  with 
which  you  are  charged.  ...  It  is  you  who 
have  made  this  citv  the  envy  of  the  cities  ot 
the  world.  God  will  bless  you  for  it.  God 
will  bless  you  for  it.  Why.  the  angels  of 
heaven  when  you  approach  the  final  resting 
place,  will  gather  at  the  gates  and  cry  out: 

"  '  Here  they  come.  Show  them  to  the  arch- 
angels' box  and  turn  the  lime  light  them. 
Somehow  his  hearers  did  not  exactly 
know  where  the  laugh  came  in.  They 
were  in  the  condition  of  the  countryman 
who  once  went  to  hear  Mark  Twain  and 
accidentally  blundered  into  one  of  Jo- 
seph Cook's  lectures.  "Was  he  fun- 
ny?" he  was  asked.  "  Y-e-e-s,"  was  the 
answer ;  "  he  was  funny,  but  not  so 
blamed  funny." 

What  is  called  the  "  re- 
The  Religious     Hgious  editorial  "  still  oc- 
Editonal  casionally  appears  in  our 

best  religious  papers,  yet  not  frequently. 
Plenty  of  such  will  be  found  in  the  small- 
er denominational  papers,  perhaps  es- 
pecially in  those  of  the  South.  Some 
years  ago  the  editor  of  a  Southern  Bap- 
tist paper  remarked  that  he  had  been  sick 
three  months,  and  that  he  directed  his  as- 
sistant to  go  back  a  number  of  years  and 
repeat  the  editorials  of  that  time.  They 
were,  of  course,  all  "  religious,"  and  none 
of  his  readers  knew  they  were  old.  The 
passing  away  of  the  religious  editorial  is 
due  in  good  part  to  the  growing  prac- 
ticality of  religion.  An  editor  and  his 
people  are  thinking  about  what  they  can 
do  and  very  little  about  how  they  should 
feel.  Editorials  have  to  be  concrete, 
showing  the  application  of  religious  prin- 
ciples to  current  affairs.  Further  than 
this,  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  go- 
ings-on of  the  world  has  vastly  increased, 
and  there  is  not  space  enough  to  talk 
about  the  more  or  less  important  events 
that  need  discussion.  The  old  religious 
editorial  where  it  was  not  polemic  was 
devoted  to  what  everybody  believed  to  be 
true,  what  nobody  could  contravert,  and 
what  applied  to 'nothing  in  particular. 
The  change  in  editorial  treatment  is  much 
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in  the  same  line  with  the  growth  of  in- 
stitutional movements  in  the  Church.  Of 
course,  the  ecclesiastical  editorial  has  not 
passed  away  as  yet.  An  event  like  the 
Ritualistic  consecration  at  Fond  du  Lac 
stirs  up  a  plenty  of  editorials.  The 
change  does  not  indicate  a  decadence  of 
religion,  but  only  that  religion  is  made  to 
take  a  more  vital  hold  of  current  affairs 
and  of  human  interests. 

„.       .       The  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
R  ..  tion    of    Scenic  and  Historic 

Places  and  Objects  was  incor- 
porated in  1895.  It  has  made  good  use 
of  the  funds  at  its  disposal  to  prevent 
desecration  and  mutilation  of  objects 
that  the  people  of  New  York  State  can 
hardly  afford  to  spare.  Its  purposes 
were  defined  to  be  "  to  acquire  historical 
objects  or  memorable  or  picturesque 
places  in  the  State  and  improve  the  same 
for  the  public  benefit."  The  society  also 
co-operates  with  other  organizations 
throughout  the  State  for  the  erection  of 
memorial  monuments,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  natural  scenery,  for  the  erection 
of  public  parks,  and  for  the  improvement 
and  beautifying  of  cities  and  villages.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  sort  of  State  rural  improve- 
ment society  combined  with  city  im- 
provement. It  has  done  specially  good 
work  in  the  preservation  of  the  Palisades. 
This  noble  work  of  creation  was  threat- 
ened with  serious  impairment  by  those 
who  found  the  cliffs  a  profitable  source 
for  getting  stone  for  road  making.  Never 
did  utility  claim  such  a  right  over  the 
beautiful.  The  society  has  secured  the 
appointment  of  commissioners,  in  both 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  who  shall 
acquire  lands  along  the  river  front  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  State  park 
and  preserving  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
Palisades.  Other  points  of  special  his- 
toric interest  under  charge  of  this  society 
are  the  Lake  George  battle  field  and  the 
Stony  Point  battle  field.  Besides  these, 
the  famous  Watkins  Glen  is  now  inclosed 
in  a  State  reservation,  administered  on 
business  principles  and  yielding  an  in- 
come to  the  State.  The  Philipse  Manor 
Hall,  built  in  1682,  at  Yonkers,  and  the 
Morris  Mansion,  included  in  New  York 
City;  Fraunce's  Tavern,  built  in  1706, 
where  Washington  bid  farewell  to  his 
officers ;  and  the  Poe  Cottage,  in  the  bor- 


The  Turkish 
Indemnity 


ough  of  the  Bronx,  the  last  home  of  Ed- 
gar Allan  Poe,  and  other  historic  relics 
are  now  being  preserved  and  cared  for 
by  this  very  important  association.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  extend  its  power 
and  influence  so  that  it  may  have  under 
its  protective  charge  other  scenic  and  his- 
toric interests  of  the  State.  The  first 
apple  trees  ever  planted  by  white  men 
west  of  Albany  are  in  Clinton.  These 
old  relics  are  being  duly  cared  for.  There 
are  remnants  of  old  Indian  orchards  left 
by  the  Sullivan  expedition,  which  are  left 
for  the  destructive  hand  of  time  or  the 
careless  hand  of  land  tillers.  Every  nook 
of  the  State  has  something  well  worthy 
of  careful  preservation.  Let  the  power 
of  the  society  be  extended  as  far  as  neces- 
sary along  the  lines  entered  upon. 

The  decision  of  the  Turk- 
ish Government  to  pay 
the  indemnity  demanded 
by  the  United  States  for  the  destruction 
of  the  property  of  the  American  Board 
at  Harput  during  the  massacres  in  1895 
marks  the  successful  close  of  long  con- 
tinued negotiations.  At  first  the  Turks 
absolutely  denied  any  responsibility  for 
the  loss,  and  neither  Minister  Terrell  nor 
Minister  Angell  succeeded  in  making 
them  yield.  Then  Minister  Straus  took 
up  the  matter,  and  met  each  argument  of 
Porte  or  Palace  with  a  counter  argument, 
until  he  secured  a  promise,  three  times 
indorsed,  that  the  money  should  be  paid. 
Still  there  were  grave  difficulties  in  the 
way.  The  European  Governments  were 
watching  to  see  what  success  attended 
the  Americans  efforts,  ready  to  press 
their  claims  at  a  moment's  notice.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment, or  rather  the  Sultan,  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  time-honored  Turkish  cus- 
tom, repeatedly  adopted  under  similar 
circumstances,  of  combining  the  payment 
of  the  indemnity  with  one  for  something 
to  be  purchased  for  the  Government,  and 
an  available  opportunity  was  found 
in  a  bargain  with  the  Cramps  for  a  bat- 
tle ship,  and  the  agreement  with  them  in- 
cluded the  payment  to  the  United  States 
Government  of  $90,000,  the  sum  claimed. 
It  is  not  an  ideal  method  of  procedure, 
but  it  is  the  only  one  available,  and  prac- 
tically secures  the  object  in  view — viz., 
the    reimbursement    of    the    American 
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Board,  and  a  distinct  warning  to  the  Sul- 
tan that  such  things  must  not  be  done  in 
the  future.  Minister  Straus  is  certainly 
to  be  congratulated  on  his  success. 


......         An    immense    amount    of 

Irrigation  in  ,  ,  .     . 

p  undeserved   reproach   has 

been  cast  on  the  British 
Government  in  India  because  of  the  re- 
currence of  famine  there ;  altho  never,  in 
all  the  history  of  the  world,  has  so  much 
been  done  by  a  government  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  a  famine.  But  the  world  has 
not  noticed  that  Egypt  has,  the  past  year, 
been  saved  from  famine  by  the  foresight 
and  enterprise  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  flood  of  last  year  was  the 
lowest  recorded  during  the  present  cen- 
tury. But  the  water  was  so  saved  by  the 
Barrage  that  there  was  vastly  less  dis- 
tress than  on  any  previous  occasion  of  a 
low  flood.  The  irrigation  was  more  care- 
fully managed,  and  the  maize  crop  was 
up  to  the  average,  and  the  cotton  crop 
very  nearly  the  largest  on  record.  The 
value  of  the  cotton  crop  was  sixteen  mil- 
lion Egyptian  pounds,  twice  as  much  as 
ten  years  ago.  This  immunity  from  fam- 
ine was  entirely  due  to  wise  and  provi- 
dent administration.  The  problem  in  In- 
dia is  much  more  difficult,  because  irriga- 
tion is  not  there  generally  available,  tho 
much  has  been  done  and  more  will  be  in 
this  way.  The  first  necessity  was  rail- 
roads to  open  up  the  country  to  com- 
merce, so  that  food  could  be  carried  to 
famine-stricken  regions ;  the  next  is  irri- 
gation. 


Twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  is  a 
big  salary  to  pay  the  judges  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  for  the  Philippine  Islands, 
but  some  such  salary  will  be  necessary  to 
secure  men  of  such  standing  and  charac- 
ter as  to  consent  to  go  there,  practically 
for  life.  Senator  Stewart,  who  offered 
the  bill  to  establish  the  Court,  says  that 
our  system  of  small  salaries  for  territorial 
judges  works  badly  in  mining  districts 
where  large  interests  are  involved.  We 
cannot  send  decent  men  at  $3,000  where 
it  will  cost  them  $10,000  to  live.  But 
such  a  salary  ought  to  suggest  the  in- 
crease of  salaries  to  our  Federal  judges 
here  at  home.     Our  justices  of  the  Su- 


preme Court  ought  to  receive  as  much  as 
$15,000  a  year;  in  England  they  receive 
$30,000. 

J* 

The  London  Athaucum  is  in  no  sense 
a  religious  paper,  nor  is  it  generally 
classed  with  supporters  of  mission  enter- 
prise. The  following  extract  from  a  re- 
view of  a  recent  book  on. China  therefore 
carries  unusual  weight : 

"  The  recent  outbreak  has  shown  that  the 
great  bulk,  at  all  events,  of  the  converts  are 
prepared  to  go  through  fire  and  water  in  de- 
fense of  their  adopted  faith.  As  to  the  prog- 
ress which  Christianity  has  of  late  made  in 
China,  there  can  be  no  more  authoritative  wit- 
ness than  the  Viceroy  Chang  Chih  Tung,  who 
recently  stated  that,  as  compared  with  Bud- 
dhism and  Taouism,  Christianity  is  now  in  the 
ascendant.  It  is  always  easy  to  find  fault  with 
such  a  complex  system  as  is  involved  in  the 
missionary  effort,  but  events  are  proving  with 
more  and  more  certainty  every  day  that  Chris- 
tianity is  making  sure,  if  slow,  progress  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries resident  in  the  interior  is  a  power 
for  good." 

J* 

Dr.  Hilprecht  writes  us  that  we  were 
mistaken  in  presuming  that  the  "  Temple 
Library,"  of  which  he  gave  our  readers 
an  account,  was  found  in  the  same  mound 
at  Nippur  from  which  just  before  the  end 
of  the  second  year's  excavations  the  Cas- 
site  tax  list  tablets  were  taken  out  "  by 
the  wheelbarrow  load."  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  been  found  in  a  mound  far  re- 
moved, on  the  other  side  of  the  Shatt-en- 
Nil,  where  in  1889,  Dr.  Hilprecht  had  lo- 
cated the  temple.  He  wishes  us  to  say 
that  his  article  on  the  subject  should  have 
appeared  as  an  authorized  interview. 


Bishop  Potter's  philippic  against  the 
"  greed  for  gain  "  is  justified,  and  always 
has  been  justified,  as  directed  against  a 
certain  comparatively  small  class  of  peo- 
ple who  "  make  haste  to  be  rich."  But  a 
much  larger  proportion  of  people  do  not 
exhibit  greed  for  gain,  and  work  none  too 
hard  for  a  comfortable  livelihood ;  while 
an  immense  number  of  people  would  be 
greatly  benefited  by  developing  a  little  of 
this  greed.  This  is  true  not  only  of  va- 
grants, but  of  whole  classes  of  our  peo- 
ple. 


INSURANCE. 


The  Tarrant  Insurances. 

The  Tarrant  explosion  case — proper- 
ly so  called,  because  the  lire  was  merely 
incidental,  being  cause  of  the  same — is 
still  unsettled,  and  the  insurance  ques- 
tions involved  are  serious.  Had  the  ex- 
plosion been  primary  instead  of  second- 
dary  cause,  as  it  would  have  been  if  the 
affair  had  begun  with  an  explosion,  the 
companies  would  have  been  liable,  under 
the  standard  policy  in  use,  for  the  fire 
damage  only ;  but  when  fire  causes  ex- 
plosion the  insurer  is  liable  for  the 
whole.  This  is  as  to  the  Tarrant  con- 
cern ;  but  if  it  is  found  that  the  quantities 
of  dangerous  material  exceeded  the  limit 
set  by  law,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ex- 
pert counsel  consulted  by  the  companies, 
the  policies  are  void  as  to  the  owners  of 
such  excess  materials.  But  he  also  con- 
siders any  policies  good  which  insure 
mortgagees,  since  the  mortgagees  were 
not  personally  in  control  and  therefore 
not  in  fault. 

How  as  to  owners  of  goods  stored 
with  Tarrant?  If  fire  began  the  work, 
the  policies  cover  everything;  if  explo- 
sion began  it,  then  the  fire  damage  only  is 
covered,  and  counsel  thinks  it  devolves 
on  the  insured  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  sources  of  damage. 

As  to  adjoining  buildings  which  are 
thrown  down,  he  holds,  with  apparent 
good  reason,  that  the  "  fall  "  clause  pre- 
cludes any  liability.  This  clause,  in  all 
policies,  provides  that  if  the  building 
falls,  except  as  the  result  of  fire,  the  in- 
surance instantly  ceases.  Even  if  fire 
did  cause  the  explosion  which  destroyed 
the  neighboring  buildings,  the  fire  was 
not  in  those  buildings. 

As  to  plate  glass,  the  policy  provides 
that  "  the  company  shall  not  be  liable  to 
make  good  any  loss  or  damage  which 
may  happen  by  or  in  consequence  of  any 
fire,  whether  on  the  premises  or  not." 
Under  this  the  companies  deny  liability, 
their  position  being  that  their  business  is 
the  insurance  of  glass  against  accidental 
breakage,  and  that  they  do  not  insure 
against  fire. 

It  is  a  hardship  to  have  one's  property 
destroyed  by  an  explosion  on  some  other 
premises,  but  it  does  not  legally  or  rea- 


sonably follow  that  the  underwriters  are 
liable  merely  because  fire  was  one  inci- 
dent of  the  case.  If  a  wagon  load  of  high 
explosives  had  wrecked  itself  and  a  build- 
ing before  which  it  was  passing  nobody 
would  think  of  making  demand  upon  fire 
insurance  companies,  and  in  this  case 
their  answer  is  that  they  insure  against 
fire,  not  against  explosion.  The  injured 
parties  must  apparently  find  their  remedy 
against  the  Tarrant  Company,  if  they 
have  one.  And  before  it  is  assumed  that 
the  fire  insurers  should  be  holden  for  all, 
because  there  certainly  was  fire  in  the 
case,  observe  that  the  question  is  not 
merely  one  of  hair-splitting  in  construc- 
tion of  the  policies.  All  insurers  insure 
against  certain  things  and  not  against 
other  things ;  the  premium  is  according 
to  what  they  cover,  and  the  contract  is 
neither  just  nor  practicable  if  forcibly 
extended  further. 

Finally,  the  underwriters  ought  to 
stand  firmly  upon  what  are  their  just  and 
lawful  rights,  not  only  for  their  own 
sakes  but  because  it  is  of  high  impor- 
tance that  no  such  magazine  of  destruc- 
tion as  the  Tarrant  Building  was  shall  be 
possible  again  in  a  large  city. 
J* 

William  M.  Cole,  President,  and 
the  Directors  of  the  Brooklyn  Life  In- 
surance Compay,  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  result  of  the  recent  examina- 
tion of  the  company  made  by  the  New 
York  Insurance  Department.  Chief  Ex- 
aminer Vanderpoel  reports :  "  The  work 
of  examination  was  materially  facilitated 
by  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  the 
books,  and  accounts  generally,  of  the 
company  are  kept.  These  record  the  fact 
that  in  dealing  with  policyholders  it  has 
paid  claims  with  commendable  prompt- 
ness, and  that  its  affairs  have  always 
been  administered  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  the  State  and  the  pro- 
visions of  its  charter."  Further,  "  As 
the  result  of  the  appraisals,  no  reduction 
has  been  made  in  the  company's  loans 
on  bond  and  mortgage,  nor  has  any- 
thing been  taken  from  the  value  of  its 
real  estate  owned,  as  heretofore  returned 
by  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  appraisals 
show  an  increase  in  the  ascertained  value 
of  the  property  owned  in  fee." 
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FINANCIAL. 


Secretary  Gage's  Report. 

The  work  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  been  so  frequently  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  during  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  in  connection  with  re- 
funding, foreign  commerce,  legislation 
for  the  support  of  the  gold  standard,  etc., 
that  the  Secretary's  annual  report  is  in 
the  main  a  collection  of  statements  with 
which  intelligent  people  are  already  fa- 
miliar. The  opinions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  this  very  competent  Minister  of 
Finance,  however,  are  always  read  with 
deep  interest.  In  the  present  report  these 
occupy  a  comparatively  small  space.  The 
highly  satisfactory  condition  of  the 
Treasury  is  shown  by  the  record  of  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures,  the  available  bal- 
ance, the  gold  holdings,  the  estimates  of 
surplus,  and  the  story  of  the  refunding 
operations.  The  surplus  last  year  was 
$79. 527>°°°>  and  the  Secretary's  estimate 
for  the  current  year  is  $80,000,000.  He 
recommends  a  reduction  of  the  war  tax 
revenue  by  only  $30,000,000,  because  he 
prefers  to  use  the  remainder  of  the  sur- 
plus in  payments  on  account  of  the  sink- 
ing fund.  An  interesting  and  most  en- 
couraging chapter  is  that  which  sets  forth 
the  enormous  growth  of  our  exports.  In 
the  last  fiscal  year  for  the  first  time  the 
total  of  exports  and  imports  passed  the 
two-billion  mark.  The  proportion  of 
manufactured  products  in  the  exports 
was  larger  than  ever  before,  and  the  same 
was  true  of  the  proportion  of  manufac- 
turers' materials  in  the  imports.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that  while  the  increase  of  our  ex- 
ports since  1890  has  been  50  per  cent,  for 
Europe,  nearly  100  per  cent,  for  North 
America  (chiefly  Canada,  of  course), 
163  per  cent,  for  Oceania,  229  per  cent, 
for  Asia  and  322  per  cent,  for  Africa,  the 
gain  in  shipments  to  South  America  has 
been  only  j/2  of  1  per  cent.,  or  less  than 
$200,000.  Here,  then,  is  a  problem  for 
our  statesmen  and  legislators — to  in- 
crease our  exports  to  the  countries  south 
of  us  by  treaties  of  reciprocity  and  other 
measures. 

The  suggestions  and  opinions  of  Mr. 
Gage  concerning  the  recent  legislation 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard, 
and  the  effect  of  the  refunding  opera- 
tions upon  the  volume  of  the  currency, 
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are  briefly  expressed,  mainly  for  the  rea- 
son that  no  further  action  can  be  expected 
at  the  current  short  session  of  Congress. 
Having  pointed  out  the  good  results  of 
the  affirmation  of  the  standard,  one  of 
these  being  the  presence  in  the  Treasury 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  free  gold  than  it 
ever  before  possessed,  he  remarks  that 
the  new  law  "  will  yet  need  reinforcement 
in  some  important  particulars :  " 

"  Thus,  as  to  the  redemption  fund  provided 
for,  while  the  powers  conferred  upon  the  Sec- 
retary are  probably  ample  to  enable  a  zealous 
and  watchful  officer  to  protect  fully  the  gold 
reserve,  there  appears  to  be  lacking:  sufficient 
mandatory  requirement  to  furnish  complete 
confidence  in  the  continued  parity,  under  all 
conditions,  betwen  our  two  forms  of  metallic 
money,  silver  and  gold." 

He  means  that  the  law  should  be  amend- 
ed to  make  silver  dollars  and  certificates 
redeemable  in  gold  at  the  option  of  the 
holder,  altho  he  does  not  say  it  in  these 
words.  Having  shown  that  as  a  result 
of  the  refunding  legislation  the  bank 
note  issue  was  increased  by  $77,000,000, 
which  prevented  stringency  at  the  time  of 
moving  the  crops,  he  says : 

"  There  is  under  our  present  system  no  as- 
surance whatever  that  the  volume  of  bank  cur- 
rency will  be  continuously  responsive  to  the 
country's  needs,  either  by  expanding  as  such 
needs  require  or  by  contracting  when  super- 
fluous in  amount.  The  truth  is  that,  safe  and 
desirable  as  our  currency  system  is  in  many 
respects,  it  is  not  properly  related.  The  sup- 
ply is  but  remotely,  if  at  all,  influenced  by  the 
ever-changing  requirements  of  trade  and  in- 
dustry. It  is  related  most  largely,  if  not  en- 
tirely, to  the  price  of  Government  bonds  in  the 
market." 

That  is  to  say,  the  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency has  no  elasticity.  How  to  provide 
a  bank  note  currency  at  once  safe  and 
elastic  is  the  great  problem  of  monetary 
reform.  In  this  report  the  Secretary  does 
not  offer  any  plan  for  the  solution  of  it, 
but  he  urges  Congress  to  consider  the 
question  carefully. 


The  Middlesex  Banking  Company, 
of  Middletown,  Conn.,  will  pay  on 
presentation,  with  interest  to  date  of  pay- 
ment, the  following  debentures :  Series  A 
33,  due  June  1st,  1901 ;  Series  A  34,  due 
July  1st,  1 901. 
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_       .  _  The  Davis  amendment  to 

Canal  Treaty      ^    Hay.pauncefote    Ca- 

Amended  ^  treaty  wag  adopted  in 

the  Senate,  on  the  13th  inst.,  by  a  vote  of 
65  to  17.  This  amendment,  inserted  im- 
mediately after  the  five  sections  of  Arti- 
cle II  which  provide  for  an  open  and 
neutralized  canal  and  restrict  the  action 
of  the  vessels  of  belligerents  in  time  of 
war,  says  that 

"  none  of  the  immediately  foregoing  conditions 
and  stipulations  shall  apply  to  measures  which 
the  United  States  may  find  it  necessary  to  take 
for  securing  by  its  own  forces  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  and  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic order." 

It  precedes  the  section  that  forbids  the 
erection  of  fortifications,  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  which  another  amendment  has 
been  proposed.  On  the  day  following 
this  action,  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  recommended  two  ad- 
ditional amendments,  the  first  declaring 
that  by  this  new  treaty  the  entire  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer  treaty  is  superseded,  and  the 
other  rejecting  the  paragraph  providing 
for  a  guarantee  of  neutrality  by  the  Pow- 
ers. The  purpose  of  the  first  is  under- 
stood to  be  to  terminate  that  part  of  the 
old  treaty  which  would  prevent  the 
United  States  from  exercising  sover- 
eignty over  territory  in  Central  America 
acquired  by  cession,  annexation  or  other- 
wise. As  to  the  second,  it  was  said  in 
debate  that  the  provision  for  a  general 
adhesion  to  the  treaty  was  objectionable 
because  the  treaty  could  be  modified  only 
with  the  consent  of  all  the  Powers  join- 
ing in  the  support  of  it.  Several  amend- 
ments were  offered  in  addition  to  those 


of  the  committee,  the  purpose  of  all  of 
them  being  to  give  the  United  States  a 
free  hand,  empowering  our  Government 
to  acquire  territory  and  defend  the  canal, 
or  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  required 
for  the  promotion  of  its  interests.  Dur- 
ing the  debate  Mr.  Culberson  and  Mr. 
Teller  contended — if  the  published  re- 
ports of  the  executive  sessions  are  trust- 
worthy— that  we  ought  to  go  ahead  and 
make  a  canal  without  regard  for  the  old 
treaty  or  the  new  one.  Mr.  Spooner 
pointed  out  that  Great  Britain  was  a 
friendly  power  and  urged  that  we  should 
proceed  in  an  orderly  way.  It  was  shown 
that  in  the  recent  protocols  Nicaragua 
and  Costa  Rica  had  stipulated  that  the 
terms  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote  treaty 
should  be  observed.  Mr.  Money,  who 
opposes  the  entire  treaty,  introduced  a 
resolution  requesting  the  President  to 
consider  the  expediency  of  negotiating 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  compact.  Others  propose  that  it  be 
abrogated  by  specific  enactment.  There 
was  a  rumor  that  Secretary  Hay  was 
about  to  resign,  but  it  is  said  upon  good 
authority  that  he  does  not  intend  to  leave 
the  Cabinet  at  present.  It  is  understood 
that  the  treaty,  if  ratified  with  amend- 
ments, will  be  transmitted  to  the  British 
Government;  but  there  are  no  indica- 
tions that  it  would  be  accepted  in  its 
amended  form.  The  view  of  the  London 
press  is  that  even  the  Davis  amendment 
alone  will  prevent  the  acceptance  of  it, 
and  one  journal  suggests  that  if  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  old  treaty  cannot  be 
avoided  Great  Britain  should  consider 
the  expediency  of  becoming  interested 
in  a  second  canal. 
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Th    W    k      ^e  ^ouse  Passetl  the  bill 
f  _  for  a  reduction  of  the  war 

taxes,  last  week,  without 
material  amendment.  It  provides  for  a 
reduction  of  about  $40,000,000.  The 
Democratic  minority  of  the  committee 
submitted  a  report  calling  for  the  repeal 
of  taxes  amounting  to  $70,000,000,  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff,  and  an  income  tax  so 
imposed  as  to  avoid  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  brewers  made  a 
great  effort  to  convince  the  Republicans 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
the  reduction  of  the  beer  tax  should  ex- 
ceed the  $10,000,000  for  which  provision 
was  made  in  the  bill,  but  were  unsuccess- 
ful; and  the  decision  of  the  committee 
was  approved  by  a  caucus.  There  was 
a  sharp  debate  in  the  House  over  the  com- 
mittee's removal  of  the  stamp  tax  on  ex- 
press receipts,  which  the  express  com- 
panies have  required  the  public  to  pay. 
One  member  intimated  that  the  influence 
of  Senator  Piatt,  of  New  York,  who  is 
the  president  of  an  express  company,  had 
been  exerted  to  procure  the  repeal  of  this 
tax.  The  House  at  first  voted  to  retain 
it,  with  a  provision  compelling  the  com- 
panies to  pay,  but  before  the  passage  of 
the  bill  this  action  was  reversed.  In  the 
Senate  the  discussion  of  the  Ship  Subsidy 
bill  was  continued,  Mr.  Hanna  making  a 
long  speech  in  support  of  the  measure, 
and  Mr.  Clay  opposing  it.  Reports  from 
Washington  indicate  that  the  bill  is  not 
gaining  friends.  In  a  recent  public  ad- 
dress, President  Hill,  of  the  Great  North- 
ern Railroad,  who  is  building  several 
large  freight  steamships,  remarked  that 
the  bill  in  its  original  form  would  have 
given  $7,500,000  of  the  maximum  of 
$9,000,000  a  year  to  one  company,  and 
that,  as  amended,  it  would  still  give  a 
much  larger  share  to  the  fast  passenger 
boats  than  to  the  slower  carriers  of  great 
quantities  of  freight.  He  also  said  that 
he  had  found  that  he  could  have  steam- 
ships built  here  at  a  less  cost  than  in 
Scotland.  It  is  thought  in  Washington 
that  action  upon  the  bill  will  be  delayed 
for  some  time,  and  that  many  amend- 
ments will  be  pressed.  Senator  Al- 
len offers  a  substitute  granting 
bounties  upon  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products.  Ex-President  Harri- 
son, correcting  a  published  statement, 
denies  that  he  has  ever  said  or  done  any- 
thing to  indicate  that  the  project  has  his 


approval.  The  chairman  and  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Census  prefer  a  reapportionment 
that  will  not  increase  the  present  number 
of  members.  Under  such  a  reapportion- 
ment several  States  would  lose  a  district. 
The  House  has  appointed  a  committee, 
and  the  War  Department  another,  to 
investigate  the  charge  that  Oscar  L. 
Booz,  a  cadet  at  West  Point,  while  being 
hazed  there  received  injuries  that  event- 
ually caused  his  death.  Archbishop  Ire- 
land and  Bishop  McGoldrick  have  made 
arguments  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  against  that  provision 
of  the  Army  bill  which  would  abolish 
the  canteen,  asserting  that  this  institution 
promotes  temperance  and  good  morals. 


At  the  annual  convention  of 

A  Labor      ^  American  Federation  of 

Convention     ^^   whkh   dosed  at  thg 

end  of  last  week,  the  growth  of  the 
organization  was  shown  by  the  offi- 
cial report  that  the  net  increase  of 
the  number  of  new  charters  for 
the  year  had  been  3,027,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  294,000  members.  The  con- 
vention voted  unanimously  against  com- 
pulsory arbitration,  instructing  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council  to  use  every  effort  to 
secure  the  repeal  of  existing  laws  requir- 
ing such  arbitration  and  to  prevent  new 
legislation  of  the  same  character.  An 
exciting  debate  was  caused  by  the  attempt 
of  the  Socialists  to  obtain  the  support  of 
the  Federation  for  their  principles,  as 
set  forth  in  a  resolution  declaring  that 
"  the  only  solution  of  the  present  strained, 
inhuman,  debasing,  and  liberty-destroy- 
ing conditions  is  that  the  people  col- 
lectively shall  own  and  operate  all  the 
means  of  production  and  distribution." 
President  Gompers  sharply  attacked  this 
doctrine  and  the  policy  of  making  it  the 
platform  of  a  labor  party,  saying  that  the 
strike,  and  not  the  ballot,  was  the  work- 
ingman's  best  weapon.  If  the  capitalist 
class,  he  added,  believed  that  their  great- 
est danger  lay  in  the  ballot,  which  was 
only  a  pretty  plaything,  they  would  do 
away  with  it.  Altho  the  Socialist  ele- 
ment in  the  convention  had  nearly  twice 
as  much  strength  as  was  shown  by  it 
a  year  ago,  its  resolution  was  defeated, 
the  majority  declaring  by  way  of  com- 
promise that  while  their  hopes  and  aims 
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were  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Social- 
ists, the  convention  could  not  instruct  its 
members  how  to  vote.  It  did,  however, 
instruct  the  State  branches  of  the  Federa- 
tion to  petition  the  State  legislatures  for 
constitutional  changes  permitting  the 
submission  of  constitutional  amendments 
to  the  people  upon  petitions  of  voters.  A 
committee  report  against  the  requirement 
that  the  head  of  the  proposed  new  Cabi- 
net Department  for  labor  should  be  "  a 
bona-Ude  trades  unionist  "  was  sustained. 
A  resolution  bitterly  denouncing  trust 
combinations  was  voted  down.  The  ad- 
mission of  the  imported  lace  makers  for 
Dr.  Dowie's  new  town  of  Zicn  was  dis- 
approved. The  president  reported  for 
the  year  688  strikes,  of  which  445  were 
successful,  while  106  were  failures,  74 
had  been  settled  by  compromise,  and  53 
were  still  pending;  217,000  persons  had 
been  benefited  by  the  successful  strikes, 
and  only  11,250  had  been  directly  affected 
by  the  failures.  A  diminution  of  the 
number  of  strikes  was  sought,  he  said,  by 
the  Federation,  and  had  to  some  extent 
been  secured,  owing  chiefly  to  stronger 
and  more  complete  organization  in  the 
trades.  President  Gompers,  the  secre- 
tary and  treasurer   were  re-elected. 

_  .  The  constitutional  convention  has 
for  some  days  been  engaged  in 
committee  work  upon  the  several  plans 
submitted.  Some  observers  predict  that 
the  sharpest  contest  of  the  session  will 
take  place  on  the  question  whether  suf- 
frage shall  be  universal  or  restricted.  It 
appears  that  the  Havana  Bar  Association 
elected  the  four  dismissed  judges  to  be 
members  of  its  Executive  Council  after 
it  had  received  and  considered  a  letter 
from  General  Wood,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  that  these  four  men  had  been  re- 
moved from  office  for  dishonesty  or  in- 
competency after  a  long  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation, and  that  they  had  raised  no 
protest.  The  letter  was  laid  on  the  table 
just  before  the  election.  On  account  of 
this  action  General  Wood  has  severed  the 
official  connection  heretofore  existing  be- 
tween the  Bar  Association  and  the  mili- 
tary government.  In  answer  to  adver- 
tisement five  bids  have  been  received 
from  contractors  who  will  undertake  to 
remove  the  wreck  of  the  "  Maine,"  the 
prices  ranging  from  $735,000  down  to 


$80,000.  One  bidder  has  a  plan  for 
building  piers  on  each  side  of  the  wreck, 
raising  it  by  chains  and  jack-screws,  and 
delivering  it  to  the  Government  for  re- 
construction. Arguments  on  appeal  in 
the  case  of  Neely  were  made  before  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Washington  last  week. 
The  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  are  involved,  Neely's  counsel 
holding  that  the  military  power  could 
not  be  exercised  constitutionally  in  Cuba 
by  the  President  after  the  ratification  of 
the  Peace  Treaty,  and  that  Neely  could 
not  under  the  Constitution  be  required  to 
submit  to  trial  in  Cuban  courts  created  by 
or  existing  by  the  sufferance  of  the  mili- 
tary power.  Sir  William  Van  Home, 
who  has  returned  to  this  country  from 
Cuba,  where  his  company  is  building  a 
railroad  to  connect  Santiago  with  Hav- 
ana, declares  that  in  natural  resources  the 
island  is  the  richest  country  he  has  ever 
seen ;  that  the  Cubans  are  energetic  and 
intelligent ;  and  that  the  cities  are  now 
models  of  cleanliness.  He  predicts  that 
Cuba  will  be  the  American  Riviera.  The 
right  of  way  for  the  railroad  has  been 
given  to  the  company  by  the  owners  of 
the  land,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  need- 
ed public  franchise  will  be  granted  be- 
fore the  completion  of  the  work. 


The 


& 


The    Taft    Commission    is 


p. ...     .  making  commendable  prog- 

ress with  its  arrangements. 
It  has  passed  an  act  authorizing  General 
McArthur  to  establish  police  in  the  towns 
and  cities,  and  another  providing  for  the 
retention  in  office  of  the  municipal  coun- 
cilors elected  under  order  of  the  military 
governor  until  a  general  municipal  law  is 
passed.  Also  a  bill  has  been  passed  di- 
recting the  Civil  Service  Board  to  exam- 
ine and  report  on  the  readjustment  of  the 
salaries  of  civil  employees.  The  Liquor 
License  law  has  been  completed  and  is 
in  force,  altho  there  appears  to  be  a  dif- 
ference in  the  judgment  of  the  commis- 
sioners on  certain  points.  The  cost  of 
licenses  is  considerably  increased,  to  take 
effect  from  January  1st,  and  saloons  are 
to  be  removed  from  the  Escolta  and  cer- 
tain other  important  streets  by  the  first  of 
July.  One  of  the  commissioners  urged 
an  amendment  forbidding  the  sale  of 
liquor  to  soldiers,  and  it  was  brought  out 
that  the  native  police  are  unable  to  cope 
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with  the  situation  when  the  soldiers  visit 
Manila  and  crowd  the  saloons.  The  tar- 
iff is  now  the  most  important  question 
before  the  Commission,  and  altho  not  yet 
completed,  it  is  announced  that  the  new 
rates  will  be  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  ex- 
isting rates.  Judge  Taft  states  that  it 
will  be  essentially  a  tariff  for  revenue, 
tho  protection  will  be  given  to  some  in- 
dustries already  established.  Precedents 
already  made  in  Porto  Rico  by  the  mili- 
tary governments  of  the  Philippines  re- 
move the  necessity  of  considering  the 
constitutionality  of  United  States  prod- 
ucts. Some  American  goods  are  to  be 
admitted  free,  while  almost  all  will  come 
in  at  reduced  figures.  The  military  sit- 
uation appears  to  improve,  altho  the 
heavv  rains  have  delayed  operations. 
Most  of  the  reports  of  disturbances  come 
from  the  island  of  Panay,  where  the  in- 
surgents have  been  active,  altho  with  no 
apparent  good  results,  for  their  ranks  are 
being  depleted  rapidly  by  men  who  come 
to  swear  allegiance  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment. One  report  affirms  that  the  num- 
ber of  these  in  the  vicinity  of  Iloilo  aver- 
ages nearly  1,000  a  day. 

_  __.    .  The  American  Board 

Foreign  Missions       A ,  ... 

_.r  ..  ..  Almanac     gives     its 

Statistics  ,  &  , 

usual  annual  sum- 
mary of  the  foreign  missions  of  the 
Evangelical  Churches  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
other  countries.  The  summary,  which 
is  not  absolutely  complete,  but  nearly 
enough  so  to  be  accepted,  gives,  as  the 
total  contributions  from  home  and  for- 
eign sources,  $17,060,504.  This  has  been 
expended  under  the  care  of  13,096  for- 
eign missionaries,  who  have  employed 
71,137  native  laborers  in  6,261  stations 
and  22,066  out-stations.  The  number  of 
organized  churches  connected  with  these 
missions  is  10,985  and  of  communicants 
1,280,987.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
lead  with  over  $8,000,000  contribu- 
tions, 5,805  missionaries.  381,877  com- 
municants. Next  come  the  United  States 
with  over  $5,000,000  contributions  and  a 
proportionate  number  of  missionaries. 
The  number  of  communicants,  352,406, 
1  low  ever,  is  nearly  as  large  as  of  the  Brit- 
ish societies.  Third  come  the  societies 
of  Continental  Europe,  including  Ger- 
rnany,  France,  Switzerland,  Scandinavia, 


Holland,  etc.,  with  $2,250,000  of  contri- 
butions, 2,120  missionaries  and  214,271 
communicants.  Asia,  Australia,  Africa 
and  the  West  Indies  furnish  a  considera- 
able  number  of  societies,  with  1,156  mis- 
sionaries, a  proportionately  small  amount 
of  contributions — $826,128 — but  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  number  of  communi- 
cants, 316,464.  Canada  closes  the  list 
with  $372,949  of  contributions,  377  mis- 
sionaries and  15,939  communicants.  Com- 
pared with  a  year  ago  there  is  an  increase 
of  something  less  than  $2,000,000  in  con- 
tributions and  about  400  missionaries, 
while  the  communicants  are  reported  as 
less  by  nearly  300,000.  This  is  due  to 
the  omission  of  those  enumerated  in 
lands  which  are  at  least  partly  Prot- 
estant and  also  of  baptized  adherents  in 
some  missions  who  would  not  be  classed 
as  full  communicants. 


,,.     .  Turning  to  the  United  States, 

s     .  **.  the   banner   denomination    in 

contributions  is  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  with  $1,065,289.  Of 
this  not  far  from  $700,000  belong  to  the 
General  Missionary  Society  of  the  Church 
for  its  foreign  work,  and  the  remainder 
to  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society. 
Next  come  the  Presbyterian  Board  for 
the  Northern  Church,  $889,667;  the 
American  Board,  $737,957 ;  American 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  $543.048 ;  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  $357,889: 
the  Methodist  Church,  South,  $289,000; 
and  then  follow  the  Disciples,  the  Pres- 
byterian Board.  South,  the  Reformed 
Church  in  America,  the  Southern  Bap- 
tist Convention  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian Board,  with  sums  varying  from 
$167,000  to  $136,000.  The  American  Bi- 
ble Society  reports  $151,221.  Compar- 
ing these  with  a  year  ago  there  appears  a 
very  decided  advance  in  every  one  except 
the  American  Baptist  Missionary  Union, 
the  United  Presbyterian  Board  and  the 
Bible  Society.  Turning  to  the  number 
of  missionaries,  there  has  been  an  in- 
crease in  the  total  of  160;  the  American 
Board  with  526,  a  slight  falling  off ;  the 
Presbyterians  with  ^2$,  an  advance,  and 
the  Methodists  with  700  have  made  con- 
siderable advance.  An  interesting  item 
is  noted  in  the  employment  of  native  la- 
borers. The  Methodist  missions  employ 
by  far  the  largest  number  4,547;  then. 
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come  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
Union, 3,662;  the  American  Board, 3,472, 
while  the  Presbyterian  Board  has  only 
1,701.  In  the  number  of  churches  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Union  leads  with 
1,110,  as  also  in  communicants,  105,212; 
then  comes  the  Methodist  Board,  with 
680  churches  and  91,821  communicants; 
the  Presbyterian  Board  reports  627 
churches  and  37,820  communicants,  and 
the  American  Board  495  churches  with 
5  1  ,l  199  communicants.  In  each  case  there 
is  a  healthy  advance  on  the  correspond- 
ing figures  for  the  previous  year.  Turn- 
ing to  the  English  societies,  as  in  years 
past,  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
leads  with  an  income  in  England  of  $2,- 
009,020 ;  next  is  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  with  $635,486;  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  (Church 
of  England),  $632,475;  the  Wesleyan 
Missionary  Society,  $540,903.  In  the 
number  of  missionaries  likewise  the 
Church  Missionary  Society  leads  far  in 
advance,  having  1,258  missionaries;  also 
in  native  helpers,  6,839.  The  Chinese 
Inland  Mission  has  811  missionaries,  with 
769  native  helpers.  In  the  number  of 
communicants  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  again  leads,  with  71,500;  then 
follow  the  London  Missionary  Society 
with  50,730  and  the  Wesleyan  Mission- 
ary .Society  with  47,372.  These  also 
show  a  marked  increase  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

J* 

r~.     _        .  That  the  spirit  of  his- 

The  French  ~  ,.k 

Priests'  Congress  tonc  Galhcanism  is 
not  dead  in  the  Cath- 
olic Church  of  France  is  apparent  not 
only  from  the  "  Former  Priests  "  move- 
ment headed  by  Abbe  Bourrier,  but  also 
from  trends  constantly  appearing  on  the 
seemingly  placid  surface  of  the  Church 
itself.  The  most  notable  expression  of 
this  spirit  appeared  in  the  recent  Con- 
gress of  priests  held  in  Bourges,  and  at- 
tended by  nearly  eight  hundred  clergy. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  among  the 
clergy  of  France,  high  and  low,  there  is 
a  strong  element  more  or  less  liberal 
in  its  spirit  and  representative  of  Eu- 
ropean "  Americanism."  Several  years 
ago  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  who  is 
one  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement,  had 
held  the  first  convention  of  this  kind,  un- 
der  the   pretext   that   the  five   hundred 


priests  who  assembled  on  this  occasion 
had  met  to  celebrate  the  thousandth  an- 
niversary of  the  baptism  of  Chlodwig. 
The  projectors  of  the  recent  convention 
were  more  bold  in  the  declaration  of 
their  purpose,  especially  the  real  insti- 
gator, Abbe  Lemire,  member  of  the  Par- 
liament, who  also  served  as  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  convention.  The  congress 
was  held  at  Bourges  and  not  in  Paris,  as 
the  Archbishop  of  the  capital  city  is  a 
pronounced  enemy  of  the  modernizing 
tendencies,  while  he  of  Bourges  is  friend- 
ly. Not  all  of  the  priests  assembled  here 
were  friendly  to  the  cause,  the  conserva- 
tives or  reactionary  contingent  having 
appeared  in  goodly  numbers  to  prevent 
radical  measures  on  the  part  of  the  new 
measure  people.  The  discussions  were 
in  many  instances  decidedly  warm.  The 
most  pronounced  representative  of  the  pa- 
triotic clans  was  doubtlessly  the  General 
Vicar  of  Albi,  the  Abbe  Birot,  who  criti- 
cised the  Catholic  authorities  severely  for 
their  lack  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  which  had  re- 
sulted in  the  estrangement  from  the 
Church  of  the  vast  masses  of  progressive 
people.  The  reactionists  protested  loud 
and  long  against  the  sentiments  of  this 
noteworthy  address,  and  the  chairman 
promised  that  it  should  not  be  printed 
verbatim  in  the  reports  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  special  problems  before  the 
convention  were  all  of  a  very  practical 
nature,  circling  around  the  two  problems 
of  the  studies  of  the  priest  and  the  so- 
cial problem.  In  connection  with  the 
first  inquiry,  such  subjects  as  the  priest's 
library,  the  periodicals  he  should  read, 
his  attendance  at  conferences,  his  private 
studies,  etc.,  were  discussed;  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  second  practical  prob- 
lems affecting  the  welfare  of  the  people 
at  large  received  the  closest  considera- 
tion. The  fact  was  emphasized  most  un- 
mistakably that  the  old  scholastic  system 
of  theology  and  philosophy  alone  does 
not  equip  the  priest  with  what  he  needs 
to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  people  of 
our  days,  but  that  he  must  understand 
and  appreciate  at  their  proper  value 
the  scientific  achievements  of  the  times. 
The  study  of  history  and  of  the  nat- 
ural sciences  was  warmly  commended 
to  the  attention  of  the  priest.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  clergy  to  be  able  to 
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meet  on  his  own  ground  the  naturalist  of 
the  day  and  to  be  able  to  demonstrate 
that  genuine  science  is  not  antagonistic 
to  the  best  teachings  and  interests  of  the 
Church.  Even  the  principle  of  fas  est 
ab  hoste  doceri  was  recognized,  and  it 
was  recommended,  tho  not  officially,  that 
Catholic  priests  should  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  Protestant  pastors,  and  preach 
sermons  at  funeral  services.  In  general 
the  ideal  of  a  "  Catholic  priest  is  higher 
than  that  of  a  mere  reader  of  masses  and 
a  mechanical  performer  of  the  sacra- 
ments." The  Abbe  Lemire,  in  the  clos- 
ing address  of  this  remarkable  conven- 
tion, stated  that  "  this  congress  had  ex- 
hibited the  endeavors  of  the  Catholic 
clergy,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  an  elite  of  the 
same,  to  take  part  in  the  national  life  of 
the  people  and  unite  with  this  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  modern  society  and  its 
need  (  ?)  of  the  deeper  and  more  thorough 
scientific  researches  of  the  age."  Prot- 
estant papers  agree  that  the  ideas  and 
ideals  developed  by  the  Bourges  conven- 
tion represent  the  highest  and  best  type 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  of  France. 


Colombia 


The  Colombian  rebels  seem 
to  be  gaining  ground  rap- 
idly, altho  the  dispatches  emanating 
from  Government  sources  report  just 
the  opposite.  General  Uribe,  the  leader 
of  the  insurrection,  now  has  under  him 
4,000  well  armed  troops,  and  the  fame 
of  these  for  valor  under  their  most  dar- 
ing and  heroic  leader  has  so  spread 
abroad  that  the  Government  forces  have 
not  yet  attempted  a  decisive  conflict.  The 
towns  still  held  by  the  Government,  so  a 
correspondent  writes  us,  are  being  de- 
serted, business  is  at  a  standstill,  and  the 
streets  that  in  time  of  peace  were  wont 
to  be  kept  in  perfect  repair,  now  present 
the  appearance  of  a  well  bunkered  golf 
course,  traversed  with  trenches  and  de- 
caving  from  general  neglect.  From  San 
Di'ego  the  "  Iowa  "  and  "  Philadelphia  " 
have  been  dispatched  southward  to  look 
after  American  interests.  The  rebels 
have  a  provisional  government,  but  de- 
spite their  growth  they  are  still  largely 
outnumbered  by  the  Government  support- 
ers. The  boundary  dispute  between  Bra- 
zil and  French  Guiana,  which  was  recent- 
ly decided  by  a  Swiss  arbitrator  largely 
in  favor  of  Brazil,  is  likely  to  result  in  an 


infringement  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine*. 
It  seems  that  a  certain  group  of  French 
financiers  have  been  so  certain  that  the 
dispute  would  go  largely  in  favor  of 
French  Guiana  that  they  spent  millions 
of  francs  in  opening  up  mines  within  the 
disputed  100,000  square  miles  of  terri- 
tory. Now  they  are  to  attempt  to  induce 
the  French  Government  to  buy  the 
awarded  territory  from  Brazil.  As  the 
whole  dispute  hitherto  fell  under  the  head 
of  "  rectifying "  frontiers,  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  of  course  inapplicable,  but 
now  when  it  comes  to  a  European  nation 
buying  land  in  this  continent  the  situation 
is  entirely  changed. 

Parliament    was    adjourned 
Parliament      on  thg        h  ^  the  middle 

Adjourned      q£    February    with    another 

short  Queen's  speech,  as  follows : 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen :  I  thank  you 
for  the  liberal  provision  you  have  made  for  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  operations  of  my 
armies  in  South  Africa  and  China." 

This  provision  includes  a  fresh  estimate 
of  $80,000,000,  but,  important  as  that  is, 
the  public  seems  to  have  paid  little  or  no 
attention  it  it,  but  has  directed  all  its 
notice  to  the  personalities,  which  have 
"been  very  bitter.  Not  only  was  Mr. 
Chamberlain  denounced  for  his  general 
policy,  but  for  his  connection  with  firms 
holding  Government  contracts ;  and  "Lord 
Salisbury  was  attacked  very  bitterly  for 
nepotism.  In  no  one  case  has  anything 
been  accomplished  by  the  attacks.  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  defense  of  his  policy  was 
absolute,  and  in  regard  to  his  relations 
with  Government  contracts  it  was  shown 
that  they  were  really  nothing.  There 
was  an  attempt  to  make  a  great  deal  out 
of  the  fact  that  his  son  has  close  rela- 
tions to  some  firms  holding  heavy  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  and  the  general  opin- 
ion in  England  was  made  very  manifest 
that  no  one  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  in  any  way  identified  with 
such  contracts.  So  in  the  same  way 
there  has  been  criticism  of  Sir  Alfred 
Milner  for  placing  upon  his  Council  in 
South  Africa  men  who  were  identified 
with  mining  interests.  The  answer  to 
this  is  that  there  is  almost  no  one  in 
South  Africa  of  such  ability  and  general 
information  as  would  qualify  him  for 
such  a  position  who  is  not  identified  with 
the  mines,  and  to  hold  strictly  to  such  a 
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rule  would  fill  up  the  Council  with  no- 
bodies. Similarly  the  attack  on  Lord 
Salisbury  has  failed.  While  there  is  a 
general  feeling  that  the  Cecils  have  an 
undue  share  of  the  Government  plums, 
and  there  is  a  little  sensitiveness  at  the 
Premier's  remark  that  the  Cabinet  ma- 
terial is  not  very  great,  still  there  is  rec- 
ognition that  the  men  thus  brought  to  the 
front  are  competent  and  reliable. 

...  .     The  question  is  forcing  it- 

Austria  and         ir   H  ,       & 

„  self   upon   some  observers 

whether  the  name  Austria- 
Hungary  will  not  give  place  to  Hungary- 
Austria,  as  one  of  the  principal  Czech 
newspapers  of  Prague  declares  will  be 
the  fact.  The  immediate  occasion  for 
this  is  a  decision  in  regard  to  some  rail- 
ways in  Bosnia,  and  its  importance  is  in- 
tensified by  the  course  of  the  electioneer- 
ing campaign  for  the  Austrian  Reichs- 
rath.  The  railway  decision  practically 
places  the  Bosnian  railways  in  the  control 
of  Hungary,  while  at  the  same  time  Aus- 
tria, which  meets  a  large  portion  of  the 
expense,  secures  nothing  beyond  a  prom- 
ise that  Dalmatia  shall  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  years  get  the  same  favors  as 
Bosnia  and  to  the  credit  of  Austria.  The 
immediate  railway  matter  is  not  of  gen- 
eral public  interest  and  would  have  no 
particular  significance  but  for  the  use 
that  is  being  made  of  it  in  Austria.  There, 
for  a  marvel,  Slavs  and  Germans  are 
united  in  opposing  the  Government, 
which  they  affirm  has  weakly  yielded  to 
the  demands  of  the  Ministry  and  Parlia- 
ment at  Budapest.  The  reason  for  this 
yielding  is  apparent.  Hungary's  Minis- 
try represents  accurately  the  ruling  ele- 
ment in  the  Hungarian  Parliament,  while 
the  Austrian  Ministry  has  no  majority 
behind  it  in  the  Reichsrath,  and  never  can 
be  sure  of  support  in  any  scheme  that  it 
indorses.  The  question  which  interests 
the  outside  public  is  whether  this  jealousy 
of  Hungary  will  be  sufficiently  potent  in 
influence  to  secure  the  combination  of  the 
different  elements  in  Austria  itself.  At 
present  the  outlook  is  anything  but  en- 
couraging. Not  only  are  there  large  di- 
visions between  Germans  and  Czechs,  but 
there  are  almost  innumerable  smaller  par- 
ties. The  Germans  themselves  are  split 
up  into  several  factions,  while  the  Czechs 
pre  notoriously  divided,  and  the  Slavoni- 


ans, Ruthenians,  Croatians  and  Poles 
look  on,  each  desirous  of  getting  what- 
ever advantage  they  can  out  of  the  gen- 
eral melee.  So  far  the  Emperor's  an- 
nouncement that  unless  the  Reichsrath 
gets  together  in  shape  for  work  he  will 
dissolve  it  and  govern  by  imperial  decree 
seems  to  have  had  no  influence  whatever ; 
so  that  by  those  who  are  anxious  that 
Austrian  influence  may  hold  its  own  this 
movement  is  regarded  with  considerable 
interest  as  a  possible  relief. 


British  Reverse  in 
South  Africa 


The  British  have  suf- 
fered another  defeat, 
and  one  which  shows 
that  the  war,  whatever  it  was  a  little  time 
since,  is  scarcely  guerrilla  warfare  now. 
In  a  fight  at  Nooitgedacht  on  the  Maga- 
liesberg,  near  Pretoria,  a  force  of  English 
troops,  including  the  Northumberland 
Fusileers,  was  attacked  by  the  Boer  com- 
mander Beyer  with  a  loss  of  18  officers 
and  555  men.  The  surrender  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  fact  that  the  ammunition 
gave  out.  The  Boer  force  attacking  the 
hill  was  2,000  strong,  while  another  of 
1,000  attacked  the  camp.  This  has  cre- 
ated a  feeling  of  dismay  in  London,  and 
shows  that  the  contest,  which  it  was 
hoped  was  near  an  end,  will  continue  for 
some  time.  It  appears  also  that  General 
De  Wet  has  again  slipped  out  of  the  net 
that  was  laid  for  him.  General  Kitchen- 
er is  doing  his  best  to  transform  his  in- 
fantry into  mounted  infantry,  and  to  ar- 
range thus  such  heavy  forces  of  cavalry 
as  will  enable  him  to  keep  up  the  pursuit 
of  the  Boers  without  leaving  them  time 
to  rally.  The  real  weakness  of  the  Boers 
is  manifest  in  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
retain  any  of  their  prisoners,  but  take 
what  ammunition  they  can  find,  which  in 
this  case  was  nothing,  and  then  get  rid  of 
any  responsibility  for  prisoners,  leaving 
them  at  large.  President  Kruger  has  to 
a  considerable  degree  dropped  out  of 
sight.  The  Government  of  Holland  has 
definitely  affirmed  that  it  cannot  take  any- 
initiative  in  securing  arbitration,  and, 
altho  there  are  very  cordial  words  for 
him  personally,  and  he  was  received  in  a 
private  way  by  the  Queen,  there  seems 
to  be  no  encouragement  for  success  in 
his  purpose.  In  the  German  Reichstag 
the  Chancellor  affirmed  that  the  Govern- 
ment fiad  dom  all  in  its  power  to  secure 
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relief  for  the  Transvaal,  but  did  not  con- 
sider it  wise  to  incur  any  risks  for  itself 
in  defense  of  those  who  would  not  follow 
their  own  advice. 

„        D  .  It  was  reported  during  the 

.or%.  .e  ay      week  that  the  Powers  had 
in  China  ... 

come  to  an  agreement  with 

regard  to  the  terms  to  be  presented,  and 
that  was  followed  by  the  announcement 
of  the  acceptance  by  the  Emperor  of  ten 
of  the  demands.  Then  followed  a  state- 
ment that  the  British  Minister  had  not 
received  authorization  from  his  own  Gov- 
ernment and  was  demanding  modification 
in  a  point  modifying  somewhat  its  ter- 
minology, not  seriously  affecting  its  full 
meaning.  Just  what  this  is  is  not  re- 
ported, tho  there  is  an  intimation  that  it 
has  to  do  with  the  use  of  the  word  ir- 
revocable in  the  demands  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  officials.  This  will  mean 
longer  delay  and  continued  uncertainty, 
all  of  which  it  is  repeatedly  affirmed  must 
work  harm  to  the#  general  situation.  The 
terms  assented  to  by  the  Emperor  are 
said  to  be  indemnity  to  the  amount  of 
700,000,000  taels  ($980,000,000)  payable 
within  sixty  years,  and  to  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  Likin ;  suitable  apology  for 
the  murder  of  the  German  Ambassador 
and  a  memorial  to  him ;  the  holding  of 
the  lines  of  communication  between  Pe- 
king and  the  sea  by  foreign  troops ;  pun- 
ishment of  Boxer  officials ;  suppression 
of  the  examinations  in  districts  where 
outrages  have  occurred ;  the  abolition  of 
the  Tsung-li-Yamen  ;  access  by  foreign 
envoys  to  the  Emperor  at  all  times ;  aboli- 
tion of  the  importation  of  arms  and  am- 
munition into  the  province  of  Peking;  de- 
struction of  the  land  and  sea  forts  in 
that  vicinity.  Apparently  it  is  generally 
believed  that  the  Emperor  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  these  topics,  but  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  approval  means  that 
they  have  received  the  approval  of  the 
Chinese  plenipotentiaries,  Li  Hung 
Chang  and  Prince  Ching,  who  have  re- 
ceived the  necessary  credentials. 


Local 
Conditions 


While  the  diplomatic  situa- 
tion is  thus  uncertain  there 


appears  to  be  some  improve- 
ment in  the  local  conditions,  at  least  there 
is  better  understanding  as  to  what  they 
are.     There  was  evidently  a  sharp  pass- 


age at  arms  between  General  Chaffee  and 
General  von  Waldersee.  The  American 
wrote  the  German  a  note  in  regard  to  the 
looting,  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that  he 
scored  the  late  comers  pretty  severely, 
saying  that  the  looting  was  done  by  those 
who  had  not  had  part  in  the  fight.  The 
German  General  was  somewhat  disturbed 
over  some  expressions  in  the  letter  and 
returned  it.  Whereupon  General  Chaf- 
fee replied  in  such  way  as  removed  Gen- 
eral von  Waldersee's  difficulty  and  en- 
abled him  to  invite  General  Chaffee  at 
once  to  dinner,  where  the  best  of  feeling 
was  manifested.  It  is  perhaps  significant 
that  this  was  followed  immediately  by  an 
order  from  the  German  authorities  to 
stop  the  looting  in  the  section  of  the  city 
controlled  by  them,  and  as  a  result  a  num- 
ber of  those  who  had  fled  from  the  Ger- 
man district  to  the  American,  where  bet- 
ter order  prevailed,  are  now  returning  to 
their  homes.  There  continue  to  be  re- 
ports with  regard  to  disturbances  by  mis- 
sionaries, but  as  they  are  becoming  more 
definite  it  appears  that  they  are  entirely 
with  regard  to  Catholics.  Thus  it  has 
been  officially  reported  to  General  Chaf- 
fee that  Catholic  Christians  have  joined 
bandits  and  been  looting  and  blackmail- 
ing villages.  They  are  said  to  be  armed 
with  modern  weapons  and  led  by  French 
missionaries  wearing  Chinese  clothes. 
Another  company  was  reported  by  a  Brit- 
ish patrol  as  carrying  a  French  flag  and 
being  well  armed.  On  every  hand  there 
are  the  most  cordial  words  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  American  officers  and  troops. 
A  Japanese  gentleman  reporting  what  he 
himself  had  seen  paid  the  highest  tribute 
to  them.  With  regard  to  the  English  he 
said  the  officers  were  irreproachable ; 
some  of  the  Indian  troops  were  given  to 
pilfering,  but  the  excessive  outrages  were 
committed  by  the  Russians  and  French. 
The  statements  with  regard  to  the  Rus- 
sian occupation  of  Manchuria  vary  very 
greatly.  According  to  one  report  Russia 
lias  withdrawn  her  power  over  Man- 
churia, and  Li  Hung  Chang  has  written 
a  note  to  the  Czar  expressing  the  great 
thanks  of  the  Chinese  Government  for 
being  permitted  to  resume  authority  over 
the  territory.  According  to  other  reports 
the  Russians  have  seized  the  Shanhaik- 
wan  railway,  which  is  owned  almost  en- 
tirely by  English  capitalists,  refusing  to 
recognize  British  ownership. 


Christmas. 


By  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Gibbons. 


IN  the  consideration  of  the  Christmas 
festival,  it  is  extremely  gratifying  to 
note  that  its  observance  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  Catholic  and  Episcopal 
churches,  but  has  extended  to  the  various 
denominations,  altho  it  may  not  be  re- 
garded with  the  same  significance  among 
other  bodies.  I  can  remember  even  for- 
ty years  ago  when  the  celebration  of  our 
Lord's  Natal  day  with  sacred  ceremonies 
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was  limited  to  the  denominations  I  have 
mentioned ;  but  its  religious  aspect  has  as- 
sumed a  wider  scope  with  the  passing  of 
the  years,  and  is  now  more  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  spirit  of  the  occasion  than 
ever  before. 

In  former  years  the  tendency  in  some 


portions  of  the  country,  especially  New 
England,  was  to  accentuate  the  impor- 
tance of  Thanksgiving  at  the  expense  of 
Christmas,  and  possibly  to  lose  sight  of 
the  sacred  superiority  of  the  December 
holiday,  but  such  a  possibility  no  longer 
exists  with  the  deepened  appreciation  of 
the  people  of  the  sacredness  of  Christ- 
mas, altho  we  all  recognize  that  Thanks- 
giving should  be  regarded  with  the  im- 
portance derived  from  its  patriotic  and 
religious  associations. 

The  birthday  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
is  naturally  a  period  for  rejoicing ;  and  in- 
nocent pleasures  are  to  be  encouraged  as 
appropriate  in  connection  with  it.  It  is 
time  for  family  gatherings,  for  the  ex- 
change of  tributes  of  affection  and  es- 
teem ;  and  its  celebration  brings  with  it 
associations  which  should  stimulate  that 
which  is  generous  and  elevating  in  us, 
but  the  thought  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  a  religious  festival.  Possibly 
there  may  be  a  tendency  to  overlook  this 
feature  of  its  observance,  altho  I  cannot 
say  that  its  sacred  significance  is  lessen- 
ing by  reason  of  the  pleasures  which  are 
indulged  in.  However,  such  is  a  possi- 
ble danger  attending  Christmas  observ- 
ance which  should  be  guarded  against 
by  Church  authorities  and  other  leaders 
of  public  opinion.  The  fact  that  the  ap- 
preciation of  Christmas  as  a  sacred  fes- 
tival has  so  greatly  expanded  would  in- 
dicate that  its  sacredness  has  been  en- 
hanced rather  than  diminished  among  the 
masses  of  the  people.  As  an  indication  of 
the  feeling  of  the  Catholic  Church  to- 
ward it,  I  might  say  that  it  is  the  only 
time  in  the  year  when  a  priest  may  cele- 
brate three  masses  on  the  same  day. 

In  the  consideration  of  Christmas  and 
Easter  a  wide  range  of  discussion  is 
opened.  The  one  is  the  birthday  of 
Christ,  but  the  other  is  the  Resurrection 
— the  greatest  of  all  the  festivals  of  the 
Church  and  to  be  ever  considered  as  such. 


Bai.timore,"Md. 
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By  the  Rev.   Charles  M.  Sheldon, 

Author  of  "  In  His  Steps,"  etc. 


THE  servant  girl  question  might 
just  as  well  be  called  the  mistress 
question.  It  depends  on  the  point 
of  view,  or  upon  the  person  who  asks 
the  question.  But  in  any  case  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  problem 
is  large  enough  to  be  dignified  by  the 
word  "  question."  We  have  the  labor 
question  in  America,  the  temperance 
question,  political  questions  of  various 
kinds,  religious  problems  of  various  de- 
grees of  interest  and  meaning ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  we  have  a  servant  girl 
question — a  problem  concerning  the  re- 
lation of  servant  to  mistress  and  of  mis- 
tress to  servant,  including  all  that  is 
meant  by  this  relation  in  the  home  life. 

FACTS  IN  THE  CASE. 

It  is  a  fact  that  within  the  last  ten  or 
fifteen  years  thousands  of  young  women 
have  left  the  kitchen  to  work  in  shop  and 
store  and  office.  The  statement  has  been 
made  by  English  labor  journals  that  have 
been  gathering  statistics  that  within 
the  last  fifteen  years  190,000  girls  have 
left  the  service  of  the  family  in  England 
to  enter  service  in  shops  and  factories. 
I  saw  in  an  English  paper  this  last  sum- 
mer a  statement  concerning  the  adver- 
tisement of  an  English  girl  for  the  posi- 
tion of  maid.  It  was  said  that  the  morn- 
ing after  her  advertisement  appeared  she 
received  several  telegrams,  over  seventy 
letters  from  as  many  different  women 
wanting  her  services,  as  well  as  several 
calls  from  other  women  anxious  to  se- 
cure her  help  in  the  house. 

In  a  great  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  the  lack  of  competent  help  for 
the  home  has  driven  families  into  hotels 
and  flats  and  broken  up  the  home  life 
completely.  I  know  of  one  instance, 
which  I  am  quite  sure  is  only  one  out  of 
many,  where  a  very  prominent  public 
man,  during  serious  illness  in  his  home, 
was  unable  to  secure  for  money,  or  any- 
thing else  in  the  way  of  compensation, 
any  help  whatever,  and  actually  did  the 
work  of  preparing  meals  and  looking 
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after  the  necessities  of  the  home  with  his 
own  hands.  I  have  no  doubt  that  very 
many  men  and  women  who  may  read 
this  statement  will  say,  "  We  know  how 
it  is  from  our  own  experience." 

The  fact  is  that  the  American  girl  may 
be  practically  said  to  be  no  longer  found 
in  the  kitchens  or  homes  of  America,  and 
the  servant  girl  question  is  not  simply  a 
general  question  in  social  economics, 
which  can  be  coolly  discussed  at  the 
breakfast  table,  along  with  good  citizen- 
ship and  temperance,  in  a  dispassionate 
manner,  as  if  we  were  entirely  outside  of 
the  problem.  But  it  is  a  question  which 
comes  so  close  home,  literally,  to  the  well 
being  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
in  the  average  homes  of  America,  that  it 
is  more  nearly  tragedy  than  anything 
else ;  for  the  seriousness  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  absence  of  competent  labor 
in  American  families  compels  attention 
on  the  part  of  thinking  people  which  can- 
not be  ignored,  it  is  so  personal  and  so 
vital  to  the  happiness  and  comfort  of 
daily  life. 

CAUSES  OF  THE  PROBLEM. 

It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask,  Why  is 
there  a  servant  girl  problem?  Why  do 
intelligent,  competent  girls  prefer  almost 
any  other  kind  of  labor,  even  the  labor 
of  the  hands,  to  the  work  required  in  the 
average  home?  If  we  ask  this  question 
honestly  we  ought  to  answer  it  honestly, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  one  or  two 
causes,  at  least,  are  so  real  and  apparent 
that  whether  we  like  it  or  not  we  must 
acknowledge  that  they  are  true,  and  that 
they  will  account  in  part  at  least  for  the 
fact  of  the  hired  girl  problem  in  our  home 
life. 

Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  cause 
for  the  desertion  of  the  kitchen  by  com- 
petent labor  is  found  in  the  social  stand- 
ing given  to  those  who  enter  the  kitchen, 
compared  with  that  of  the  girl  who  works 
in  an  office  or  a  factory,  or  a  department 
store.  The  girl  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  av- 
erage community,  is  classed  as  an  in- 
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ferior,  socially,  altho  the  work  required 
of  a  house  servant  is  really  of  a  very  high 
order.  It  certainly  requires  more  intelli- 
gence, for  a  longer  period  of  time,  to  do 
the  cooking,  the  general  housework,  the 
planning,  the  superintending  of  the  af- 
fairs of  a  home  than  to  stand  behind  a 
counter  and  sell  ribbons.  It  certainly 
requires  more  than  an  inferior  order  of 
mental  effort  to  prepare  wholesome  food 
day  after  day  for  the  average  family. 
Yet  service  in  the  home,  for  some  reason 
or  other  not  clear  to  me,  has  been  consid- 
ered and  denominated  as  menial,  while 
honest  labor  of  the  hand  in  other  places, 
where  not  so  much  is  required,  has  been 
considered  more  noble. 

Say  what  we  will  concerning  the  real 
causes  which  have  produced  a  servant 
girl  question,  we  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  perhaps  the  most  vital  cause 
is  to  be  found  in  the  social  ostracism  of 
those  who  heretofore  have  offered  their 
services  as  workers  in  the  kitchen  instead 
of  in  some  other  place.  At  least  it  has 
been  said  by  one  student  of  social  life 
concerning  girls  in  England,  that  they 
have  just  begun  to  awaken  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  their  independence  and  will  no 
longer  endure  being  put  into  a  class 
where  they  are  considered  inferior  to 
other  girls  who  are  doing  no  more  neces- 
sary or  noble  labor  than  themselves. 

SOME  RESULTS  OF  THESE  FACTS. 

As  a  natural  result  of  this  drawing 
of  the  line  between  menial  labor  and  re- 
spectable labor  of  the  hand  the  less  self 
respecting  and  the  less  competent  have 
offered  themselves  for  service  in  the 
home.  This  is  not  said  by  way  of  re- 
proach to  the  army  still  left  of  honest, 
toiling  young  women  who  work  in  the 
home.  But  it  is  a  statement  of  what 
seem  to  be  the  real  facts  in  the  case  to- 
day. Perhaps  there  is  nothing  about 
which  women  in  our  families  in  Amer- 
ica complain  more  to-day  than  the  fact 
of  the  incompetence  and  general  lack  of 
ability  on  the  part  of  those  who  apply 
for  positions  in  the  home. 

QUERY  AS  TO  WAGES. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  as  an 
honest  attempt  at  some  sort  of  solution 
of  the  question  that  the  matter  of  wages 
might  determine  to  a  large  extent  the 
quality  of  service.     For  example,  it  is 


said  a  man  will  pay  for  a  bookkeeper  or 
a  needed  clerk  in  his  business  a  sum  suf- 
ficient to  secure  competent  help,  but  that 
he  is  not  willing  to  pay  enough  for  com- 
petent help  to  assist  his  wife  in  the  home ; 
that  whereas  he  would  not  endure  for  a 
single  day  a  grossly  incompetent  clerk  or 
bookkeeper  in  his  business,  he  will  con- 
tinue to  ask  or  expect  his  wife  to  endure 
incompetent  service  in  the  kitchen  for 
weeks  or  months  because  he  is  not  will- 
ing to  pay  for  better  service. 

In  some  instances  this  may  be  true. 
In  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  is 
said  that  the  average  family  in  America 
cannot  afford  to  pay  any  more  than  it  is 
now  in  the  habit  of  paying,  and  it  is  of 
course  true  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases 
that  a  fairly  competent  young  woman, 
who  can  do  even  plain  cooking  for  an 
average  family,  and  attend  to  the  wants 
of  the  average  househould,  can,  without 
difficulty,  secure  wages — counting,  of 
course,  board  and  lodging  as  part  of  the 
recompense — which  will  be  double  or 
even  treble  the  amount  she  could  re- 
ceive in  most  of  the  stores  or  offices.  Yet 
even  under  those  conditions,  the  knowl- 
edge that  twice  the  wages  may  be  earned 
in  this  manner  will  not  induce  the  Ameri- 
can girl  to  enter  service.  A  great  many 
girls  in  America  to-day  are  starving  in 
the  stores,  unable  to  save  a  cent  from 
their  meager  wages,  and  running  risk  of 
moral  ruin,  rather  than  work  in  com- 
fortable homes,  with  leisure  for  self-im- 
provement, with  comfortable  rooms,  with 
advantages  for  their  social  life,  with  the 
added  knowledge  that  at  the  end  of  the 
year  they  could  easily  have  a  neat  sum 
saved,  over  and  above  all  necessary  ex- 
penses. 

REMEDIES. 

There  are  no  instantaneous  solutions 
for  any  problems.  You  cannot  write  out 
a  prescription  for  a  social  question,  ask 
society  to  swallow  it  and  be  cured  at 
once.  All  great  social  questions  have  to 
pass  through  the  furnace  of  time,  but 
there  are  certain  things  which  we  know 
will  accomplish  certain  results  in  society. 
We  know  perfectly  well,  for  example, 
that  if  the  servant  in  the  home,  and  the 
woman  in  the  home,  will  honestly  and  in 
a  spirit  of  love  to  each  other  sit  down 
to  confer  together  as  to  the  best  ways 
in  which  they  can  serve  each  other,  it 
will  be  a  beginning  toward  better  things. 
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There  can  be  no  solution  of  a  question  as 
great  and  serious  as  the  relation  of  serv- 
ant to  mistress  without  an  appeal  to  the 
religious  side  of  life.  We  have  lost  out 
of  our  thought  very  largely,  in  America, 
the  divine  conception  of  service  with  the 
hand.  We  have  forgotten  that  Christ 
himself  was  a  servant,  and  the  Greek 
word  by  which  he  is  named  when  he  is 
spoken  of  as  a  servant  is  "  bond-servant," 
that  is,  a  "  slave."  Yet  He  himself  has 
left  to  the  world  the  tremendous  state- 
ment, "  Let  him  that  is  greatest  among 
you  be  your  minister;"  that  is,  servant. 

If  we  are  beginning  to  have  an  aris- 
tocracy in  America,  it  is  the  aristocracy 
which  divides  one  class  of  people  from 
another  according  to  their  possession  or 
lack  of  possession  of  money  or  power. 
The  only  true  division  that  ever  can  be 
made  of  society  is  a  division  along  the 
lines  of  usefulness.  There  ought  to  be 
only  two  classes  in  society  at  any  time — 
the  class  of  those -who  are  of  use  to  the 
world,  and  the  class  of  those  who  do 
nothing  for  its  happiness,  its  comfort  or 
its  progress. 

If  once  the  girl  who  goes  out  to  serv- 
ice herself  enters  it  with  the  thought 
that  she  is  in  a  very  dignified  and  honor- 
able position,  because  she  is  in  a  place  of 
great  usefulness ;  and  if  only  the  woman 
who  receives  her  into  her  home  has  the 
same  conception  of  the  wonderful  nature 
of  the  work  a  girl  is  expected  to  do,  it 
would  not  be  long  before  there  would  be 
no  servant  girl  question  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  have  it  now.  Surely  it  is  as 
noble  and  as  needful  to  work  with  the 
hands  in  preparing  pure  food  for  a 
family,  in  keeping  a  house  neat  and  clean, 
in  sweeping  floors,  in  cleaning  windows, 
in  adding  daily  to  the  comfort  of  the 
members  of  a  family — surely  all  this  is 
as  fully  honorable  as  any  work  that  can 
be  done  with  the  human  hand. 

It  will  not  be  until  the  Christian 
women  together  with  the  Christian  serv- 
ants of  the  world  show  us  this  vision  of 
service  that  we  shall  have  any  solution  of 
the  question  worth  talking  about.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  wages.  It  is  not  even 
a  question  of  social  scale.  It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  understanding  of  service  as  a 
divine  thing,  and  the  problem  will  con- 
tinue to  remain  a  problem  until  labor  is 
dignified  and  sanctified  and  glorified,  be- 
cause it  is  a  god-like  thing,  because  it  is 


worship  to  work,  because  it  is  Christ- 
like to  serve. 

SOME   PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Given  a  desire  on  the  part  of  both  mis- 
tress and  servant  for  a  proper  relation 
between  the  two — that  is,  given  some  un- 
derstanding of  the  divinity  of  service  on 
the  part  of  the  girl  who  goes  out  to  serv- 
ice, and  some  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  woman  of  the  house  of  the  same 
great  truth — these  two  could  well  talk 
over  together  the  entire  question  so  far 
as  it  was  a  problem  in  that  individual 
home,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  an  insuper- 
able thing  to  find  several  other  Christian 
women,  together  with  Christian  servants, 
who  would  be  willing  to  form  a  little 
society  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis- 
cussing, on  a  Christian  basis,  the  whole 
matter,  and  out  of  such  a  mutual  discus- 
sion might  easily  grow,  in  no  great  length 
of  time,  a  practical  school,  founded  for 
the  express  purpose  of  educating  young 
women  for  service  in  the  home.  It  would 
be  the  object  of  such  a  training  school 
not  only  to  teach  young  women  how  to 
cook  and  take  care  of  the  house,  to  do 
the  manual  labor,  but  also  to  teach  them 
the  dignity  and  divinity  of  labor  with  the 
hand.  It  would  also  be  a  splendid  thing 
for  some  young  women,  who  have  the 
strength  and  the  mental  ability  to  under- 
take it,  to  go  out  to  service  themselves, 
just  as  a  refined,  educated  college  bred 
young  woman  would  offer  her  services 
as  a  missionary,  to  go  and  live  among  a 
very  needy  class  of  human  beings  in  some 
foreign  country — to  give  her  life  in  serv- 
ice as  a  living  sacrifice. 

I  know  at  least  one  young  woman  who 
is  thinking  of  devoting  her  life  to  an  at- 
tempt at  a  solution  of  the  question,  so 
far  as  she,  herself,  is  able  to  make  one, 
by  going  out  to  service  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  other  girls  in  the  same 
position,  making  an  honest  attempt  to 
bring  together  the  Christian  women  of 
the  home  and  the  Christian  girls  at  work. 

But  whatever  practical  steps  are  taken 
toward  any  answer  to  the  problem,  it  is 
fundamental  that  society  shall  recon- 
struct— or  if  it  has  built  no  structure, 
build  from  the  very  bottom  upward — the 
true  structure  of  human  society.  And 
until  we  have  the  definition  of  service 
in  our  social  life  which  Christ  brought 
into  the   world    we   cannot  expect   the 
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present  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the 
home  life  to  be  any  different. 

When  we  have  made  the  service  of  the 
hand  in  the  kitchen  as  honorable  as  the 
service  of  the  hand  with  the  typewriter, 
or  the  loom,  or  the  counter,  or  the  piano, 
or  the  pen,  then,  and  not  till  then,  may 


we  expect  to  have  an  ideal  condition  of 
service,  and  not  till  then  can  we  expect 
young  women  of  ability,  of  ambition 
and  of  power  to  enter  the  home  for  serv- 
ice there  as  readily  as  they  now  enter 
service  in  other  departments  of  human 
labor. 

Boston,  Mass. 


The    Spread    of    Russia. 

By  Poultney  Bigelow,  M.A.,  F.R.G.S., 

Author  of  "White  Man's  Africa,"  "The  Borderland  of  Czar  and  Kaiser,"  etc. 
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USSIA  resembles  the  United  States 
the   extent   to   which   she  has 


in 


spread  her  people  and  her  insti- 
tutions from  sea  to  sea  across  a  conti- 
nent. But  there  the  resemblance  stops. 
Every  foot  of  North  American  soil  has 
been  conquered  by  free  men  who  have 


marked  every  stage  of  their  progress  by 
free  schools  and  representative  govern- 
ment. From  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hud- 
son's Bay  and  from  Newfoundland  to 
the  Golden  Gate  the  march  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  colonization  has  been  in  this  cen-l 
tury  one  of  human  liberty  and  of  English 


language  and  institution.  Liberty  tem- 
pered by  the  common  law  has  produced 
over  this  vast  area  a  practical  homogene- 
ity of  social  and  political  life  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Looked  at  from  a  distance — say  the 
standpoint  of  the  Russians — there  is  less 
dissimilarity  between  Manitoba  and  Min- 
nesota, New  York  and  Ontario,  than  be- 
tween almost  any  two  of  Russia's  great 
provinces,  which  from  an  English  or 
American  point  of  view  seem  monoto- 
nously like  one  another. 

The  colonizing  movement  of  Russia 
commenced  three  centuries  ago  and  even 
earlier.  Successive  Muscovite  emperors 
suppressed  the  independence  of  neigh- 
boring States  and  then  proceeded  to 
spread  religious  and  political  orthodoxy 
by  such  brutal  methods  that  the  few  who 
were  able  took  refuge  in  the  wilderness, 
banding  themselves  into  communities  for 
offensive  and  defensive  purposes. 

In  this  way  arose  the  Cossack  com- 
munities which  for  generations  main- 
tained their  liberties  as  against  the  home 
government,  and  proved  a  strong  attrac- 
tion to  those  who  were  compelled  to  fly 
from  the  injustice  of  their  home  govern- 
ment. 

Peter  the  Great  did  not  die  till  1729, 
which  shows  us  that  up  to  that  time  the 
Government  of  Russia  had  but  little  to 
distinguish  it  from  that  of  semi-savage 
tribes,  whose  liberties  are  at  the  mercy  of 
a  monster — half  monkey,  half  maniac — 
exercising  authority  through  the  super- 
stitious reverence  inspired  by  a  de- 
bauched priesthood. 

Step  by  step  the  Russian  Empire  has 
enlarged  its  area,  and  each  successive 
step  has  been  marked  by  the  crushing  out 
of  national   independence   and   persons1 
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liberty.  Three  European  communities 
has  Russia  incorporated,  and  she  has 
sought  to  drag  each  down  to  her  own 
level — I  refer  to  the  Poles,  the  Finns  and 
the  Germans  of  the  Baltic  Provinces. 
History  furnishes  few  parallel  examples 
of  an  inferior  civilization  so  situated 
geographically  as  to  crush  out  in  detail 
the  superior  civilization  of  so  many 
neighboring  communities.  It  was  the 
good  fortune  of  Russia  to  have  as  an  ally 
in  the  crushing  of  Poland  the  cordial 
assistance  of  the  Prussian  monarchy 
through  successive  regions,  so  that  the 
refugee  Poles,  when  defeated  in  their 
own  country,  found  the  frontiers  of  Prus- 
sia as  inhospitable  as  those  of  Russia. 
Finland  became  a  Russian  province 
through  a  deal  with  Napoleon  the  Great, 
and  the  German  provinces  on  the  Baltic 
are  being  de-Germanized  by  Russian 
priests  and  policemen  because  the  Ger- 
man Empire  is  so  busy  maintaining  its 
rights  on  the  other  side  of  the  earth  that 
it  cannot  hear  the  prayers  of  its  children 
tugging  at  the  very  skirts  of  the  Imperial 
robes. 

For  the  colonization  which  Russia  un- 
dertakes she  has  facilities  of  an  excep- 
tional kind.  The  mere  fact  that  out  of  a 
hundred  million  Russians  there  are  some 
99,000,000  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write  is  of  incalculable  value  to  an  ad- 
ministration like  that  which  the  Holy 
Czar  represents.  The  Russian  peasant 
as  he  crouches  in  the  furrow,  munching 
his  noonday  crust,  resembles  some  ani- 
mal just  emerged  from  a  burrow — essen- 
tially akin  to  the  soil  he  inhabits.  Of 
him  pre-eminently  are  the  words  of  Ed- 
win Markham  applicable  when  apostro- 
phizing "  The  Man  with  a  Hoe." 

"  The  emptiness  of  ages  in  his  face, 
And  on  his  back  the  burden  of  the  world." 

Russian  history  amply  answers  the  po- 
et's fierce  query: 

"  Whose  was  the  hand  that  slanted  back  his 
brow? 
Whose  breath  blew  out  the  light  within  this 
brain?  " 

With  99,000,000  of  two-legged  crea- 
tures on  the  social  and  intellectual  level 
of  domestic  cattle,  colonization  on  the 
Russian  plan  cannot  fail  to  succeed.  The 
priest  gives  the  order  in  the  name  of  the 
Czar,  and  whole  families  transport  them- 
selves to  Siberia  with  as  little  concern  for 


the  future  as  a  carload  of  oxen  on  their 
way  to  Kansas  City. 

These  colonists  squat  in  the  furrows  of 
Siberia  with  the  same  rabbit-like  fitness 
of  color  as  they  show  in  the  fields  about 
Moscow,  or  in  the  sandy  wastes  between 
Petersburg  and  Vilna.  The  parish  priest 
goes  with  them,  and  the  same  commu- 
nistic village  community  reproduces  it- 
self on  the  banks  of  the  Amoor  as  on 
those  of  the  Volga. 

Russia  is  anything  but  an  over-popu- 
lated country,*  and  Siberia  is  not  a  Cali- 
fornia or  a  Johannesburg.  The  Czar 
has  moved  his  people  eastward  for  polit- 
ical and  strategetic  reasons,  because  he 
required  an  army  of  occupation,  and  the 
cheapest  army  was  the  one  which  han- 
dled the  hoe  as  well  as  the  rifle. 

The  aristocracy  of  this  army  consisted 
from  the  very  beginning  of  fugitives 
from  justice,  and  criminals  deported  for 
political  or  other  crimes.  The  total  num- 
ber it  is  no  more  possible  to  establish 
than  the  number  of  Americans  who 
crossed  the  Mississippi  River  fifty  years* 
ago  in  search  of  Western  wealth.  It  is 
sufficient,  tho,  for  us  to  know  that  more 
than  a  million  have  been  deported,  ac- 
cording to  official  returns,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  that  system,  and  that  many 
more  have  gone  thither  of  their  own  ac- 
cord to  escape  the  metropolitan  police. 
In  the  Russian  army  it  has  been  the  rule 
to  allow  no  Pole  to  rise  to  any  position 
of  importance  so  long  as  he  remained  in 
Poland.  If  he  wishes  to  have  a  military 
career  it  must  be  far  away  against  Asi- 
atic tribes,  where  no  love  of  his  own  peo- 
ple can  interfere  with  the  allegiance  due 
to  the  Czar.  The  reason  for  this  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  fear  of  a  Polish  rising. 
Consequently  Russian  officers  command 
in  Poland,  and  Polish  officers  are  to  be 
found  mainly  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Black  Sea. 

The  Czar  is  aided  in  his  colonial  work 
by  being  not  merely  the  nominal  but  the 
actual  head  of  his  Church.  Every  peas- 
ant's hut,  every  boat,  the  waiting-room 
of  every  railroad  station — indeed,  nearly 
every  available  spot  in  the  Russian  Em- 
pire— has  an  Eikon  or  religious  tablet 
dedicated  to  the  Czar  as  the  head  of  the 


*  Russia  controls  about  eight  and  a  half  millions  of 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  nearly  130.000,000  For- 
tunately for  civilization  the  power  of  an  army  is  not  meas- 
ured by  numbers  only. 
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Russian  Church.  In  the  upper  walks  of 
this  Church  are  scholars  and  politicians 
of  the  first  rank,  and  at  the  bottom  is  a 
priesthood  closely  in  sympathy  with  peas- 
ant life  and  superstition.  The  parish 
priest  of  Russia  knows  a  little  more  than 
the  peasant — not  much.  He  tills  the 
ground  like  the  peasant;  enjoys  his  glass 
of  ovaka  and  makes  no  pretension  of  be- 
longing to  a  higher  social  stratum.  Any 
superiority  he  arrogates  is  exclusively 
that  of  his  license  to  perform  clerical 
functions,  and,  above  all,  to  get  a  few 
fees  from  the  credulous  by  squirting  holy 
water  over  pigs  and  cows  in  order  to  pre- 
vent disease. 

In  a  third-class  carriage  on  the  way 
from  Odessa  to  Kiev  I  found  myself 
once  in  the  midst  of  a  mixed  company  of 
peasants,  two  priests  and  a  partially  in- 
toxicated Polish  pedler.  The  priests  were 
communicative,  and  I  asked  them,  since 
they  understood  no  French  or  German, 
whether  they  could  talk  Latin.  They 
shook  their  heads,  and  the  Polish  pedler 
then  took  off  his  hat,  held  it  up  to  the 
forty-odd  fellow  passengers,  and  shouted 
after  the  manner  of  a  prestidigitator : 
"  Is  there  anything  in  that  hat  ?  " 

There  was  an  answering  shout  of 
"  No." 

"  Then  my  hat  is  just  as  full  as  a 
priest's  head,"  at  which  there  was  a 
hearty  laugh,  in  which  the  priests  joined. 

A  priesthood  of  this  nature  is  very  use- 
ful for  the  colonization  of  Siberia ;  for 
men  who  can  rough  it,  whose  grasp  of 
civilization  reaches  little  beyond  a  bran- 
dy bottle  and  an  Eikon,  have  great  ad- 
vantages over  men  who  represent  gen- 
erations of  mental  and  physical  breed- 
ing. 

To  somewhat  the  same  degree  the 
Russian  official,  military  and  civil,  lends 
himself  readily  to  a  life  of  rough  frontier 
work  among  half  civilized  natives.  The 
saying  that  "  if  you  scratch  the  Russian 
you  find  the  Tartar  "  might  be  altered 
by  saying  that  if  you  strip  the  Russian 
uniform  off  the  stuff  beneath  is  but  a  peg 
above  the  Russian  serf.  For,  while  Rus- 
sia has  in  her  military  service  as  in  her 
church  a  small  elite  of  highly  presentable 
men  mainly  of  Polish  or  German  ances- 
try, the  average  Russian  officer  shares 
the  weaknesses  and  the  virtues  of  the 
Slav.  He  is  essentially  of  an  easy-going 
nature,  fond  of  food  and  drink,  and  read- 


ily mingles  with  the  people  of  any  race 
and  any  social  grade.  One  morning  be- 
tween Petersburg  and  Novogorod  I 
awoke  in  a  railway  carriage  to  find  a 
Russian  major  in  uniform  rolling  on  the 
floor  with  a  fat  civilian,  whom  he  was 
hugging  and  kissing  in  maudlin  rap- 
ture. They  were  both  happily  drunk. 
The  civilian  was  a  forage  contractor  and 
the  major  belonged  to  a  regiment  of 
which  the  German  Emperor  is  honorary 
colonel  and  among  whose  officers  I  had 
some  acquaintances.  The  extraordinary 
thing  about  this  drunken  episode  was  not 
so  much  that  an  officer  should  so  far  for- 
get himself  as  to  appear  drunk  in  public, 
as  that  his  brother  officers  should  regard 
the  matter  as  something  quite  usual. 

In  Asia  the  Russian  official  as  well  as 
the  peasant  mingles  readily  with  the  na- 
tives and  shows  a  capacity  of  getting 
along  with  them  socially  which  recalls 
the  French  in  Canada  and  Martinique.  In 
China  to-day  the  Russian  has,  owing  to 
this  happy  faculty,  a  commanding  influ- 
ence along  a  frontier  which  is  co-ter- 
minous  with  the  celestial  empire.  No  other 
European  Power  has  sought  to  fuse  with 
Chinese.  The  Russian  is  doing  it,  and  is 
moderately  successful.  In  Eastern  Si- 
beria are  many  tribes  that  bridge  over  the 
ethnological  difference  between  the  Cau- 
casian and  the  Oriental,  and  thus  Russia 
has  at  hand  useful  agents  for  her  adminis- 
trative pioneering. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  Czar  has 
maintained  at  Peking  a  mission  consist- 
ing of  ten  priests  who  have  carefully  ab- 
stained from  missionary  work,  but  have 
furnished  their  Government  with  infor- 
mation on  what  was  going  on  about  them. 
When  I  reached  Cheefoo,  opposite  Port 
Arthur,  in  1898,  I  met  there  a  delight- 
fully sociable  Russian  Colonel  who  took 
great  interest  in  my  movements  and  was 
apparently  visiting  Cheefoo  for  his 
health.  On  inquiry  I  found  that  he  had 
been  for  years  stationed  there  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  act  as  a  Govern- 
ment spy  at  that  point  of  the  Chinese 
coast. 

Russia  to-day  affords  the  most  com- 
plete picture  of  administrative  coloniza- 
tion on  record.  No  other  country  has  the 
same  number  of  tame  human  creatures 
which  can  be  moved  upon  the  political 
chessboard  according  to  orders  from  one 
center.     Other  countries  would  gladly  do 
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it,  but  their  rulers  lack  either  the  power 
or  the  territory.  The  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  promises  to  make  her  Asiatic 
conquest  still  more  complete  by  carrying 
the  center  of  population  further  away 
from  Moscow.  We  are  now  only  on  the 
threshold  of  Russian  power  in  Asia.  Only 
in  our  day  has  the  stage  of  violent  con- 
quest ceased — the  next  will  see  vast  en- 
gineering works — land  improved  by 
means  of  irrigation,  more  railways,  and 
other  improvements  in  the  way  of  trans- 
portation, new  cities  and  centers  of  com- 
mercial life.  Schools  must  follow,  and 
universities  as  well,  if  only  to  supply  the 
professional  needs  of  the  Government. 

We  cannot  suppose  that  this  vast  coun- 
try will  remain  as  it  now  is  merely  a 
desert  of  official  monotony  with  an  oc- 
casional oasis  of  Polish  exiles.  Time  is 
not  far  away  when  the  people  of  Siberia 
will  challenge  those  of  Russia  proper,  as 
do  the  people  of  the  American  West  chal- 
lenge the  old  States  of  New  England. 
Commercial  interests  will  clash,  and  the 
problem  of  despotism  will  become  the 
more  difficult  in  proportion  as  population 
increases  in  intelligence  at  a  greater  and 
greater  distance  from  the  capital. 

Will  Russia  overrun  China  and  India? 
Possibly,  but  not  under  her  present  form 
of  government.  The  Chinese  as  well  as 
the  natives  of  British  East  Indies  are  not 
wholly  without  some  knowledge  of  the 
relative  merits  of  European  Powers,  and 
as  time  goes  on  this  knowledge  will  in- 
crease rather  than  otherwise.  The  fact 
that  to-day  China  coquets  with  Russia, 
and  that  the  Emir  of  Afghanistan  is  am- 
biguously loyal  to  the  British  Crown  is 
no  criterion  of  what  would  happen  in 
case  Russia  seriously  attempted  the  ab- 
sorption of  either  India  or  China. 

Russia  may  occupy  Kandahar,  and 
even  fly  her  flag  over  Peking.  She  can  do 
that  according  to  her  present  colonizing 
program,  and  the  world  need  not  regret 
the  change  of  ownership.  But  beyond 
that  the  machinery  of  the  Czar  will  prove 
inadequate  unless  the  nations  themselves 
invite  Russia  to  become  master  among 
them.  India  supports  the  rule  of  Eng- 
land because  no  considerable  portion  of 
that  population  can  see  their  advantage 
in  making  a  change.  But  even  those  who 
like  British  dominion  least  would  suffer 
much  more  rather  than  shift  from  under 
the  present  light  yoke  to  that  of  Russia. 


And  in  China  the  people  are  likely  to 
be  influenced  by  much  the  same  line  of 
reasoning.  Under  the  English  flag  Chi- 
nese trade  has  expanded  enormously,  and 
Chinese  life  and  property  have  been  safe. 
More  than  that,  the  Chinese  has  enjoyed 
a  personal  liberty  equal  to  that  of  the 
white  man.  He  is  not  likely  to  wish  a 
change  to  Russian  rule,  and  the  more  he 
studies  the  matter  the  more  inclined  will 
he  be  to  create  obstacles  in  the  path  of 
Russia  rather  than  to  assist  in  any  fur- 
ther Russification  of  his  country. 

The  Japanese  of  to-day  entertain  aver- 
sion to  Russia  because  of  her  having 
(1875)  annexed  a  Japanese  island,  Sag- 
halien,  and  having  added  insult  to  in- 
jury by  making  it  a  dumping  ground  for 
criminals.  The  Japanese  also  maintain  a 
species  of  Monroe  Doctrine  in  regard  to 
European  interference  with  things  Chi- 
nese, particularly  in  Korea,  which  the 
Japanese  regard  as  jealously  as  the 
United  States  do  Mexico. 

On  my  visit  to  Korea  in  1898,  I  found 
Seoul  practically  a  Japanese  settlement, 
and  considering  the  nearness  of  Korea  to 
China  it  is  not  strange  that  the  Mikado 
should  look  with  suspicion  upon  any 
move  likely  to  make  Russia  his  neighbor 
at  that  point. 

The  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  seen 
the  awakening  of  the  Far  East  to  a  sense 
of  national  responsibility.  Japan  has  led 
the  way,  and  has  now  an  army  and  navy 
and  civil  administration  which  make  her 
to-day  the  strongest  fighting  force  in  the 
world,  in  proportion  to  her  population. 

China,  on  the  other  hand,  is  one  of  the 
weakest,  but  daily  growing  stronger. 
The  Chinese-Japanese  war  of  1894-1895 
was  of  great  importance  to  Europe,  in 
that  it  established  the  ascendency  of  Ja- 
pan over  China ;  convinced  the  Chinese 
that  they  must  make  internal  reforms, 
and  led  them  to  seek  support  in  Japan 
rather  than  in  Europe. 

The  basis  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  un- 
derstanding was  laid  during  that  war — 
a  war  which  has  left  friendship,  not  bit- 
terness, behind. 

In  1898  China  sent  no  less  than  thirty 
military  representatives  to  the  Japanese 
army  maneuvers.  They  fraternized  with 
the  Japanese  officers  in  a  significant  man- 
ner. One  has  but  to  note  the  lonesome- 
ness  of  a  French  officer,  even  to-day,  in 
Berlin,  to  be  struck  by  the  mingling  of 
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Japanese  and  Chinese  within  three  years 
of  the  sea  fight  off  the  Yalu. 

Russian  colonization  then,  so  far  as  it 
is  to-day  administrative  and  military, 
is  nearing  its  limits.  Each  day  makes 
her  progress  more  difficult,  each  day  cre- 
ates a  stronger  national  opposition  in 
China,  each  move  brings  the  Russian  serf 
face  to  face  with  a  denser  and  less  malle- 
able population.  The  task  of  Russia  is  a 
large  one — to  simply  prevent  her  Empire 
from  falling  to  pieces  like  Spain's  under 
the  weight  of  official  ignorance  and  cor- 
ruption. 

Russia  has  done  marvelous  colonizing 


work  where  resistance  has  been  slight. 
She  has  spread  herself  successfully 
among  barbarous  tribes,  but  has  failed 
completely  in  commanding  the  respect  of 
Poles,  Finns,  or  Germans.  To  Russify 
by  police  methods  is  not  the  best  way 
when  dealing  with  a  superior  race. 

The  failure  of  her  methods  at  the  west- 
ernmost end  of  her  Empire  will  be  re- 
peated in  the  Far  East  should  she  seek  to 
match  the  Mujik  against  the  crafty  and 
tenacious  Chinaman.  For  tasks  of  this 
nature  other  instruments  are  needed,  such 
as  are  not  forged  in  the  workshops  of 
Holy  Russia. 

New  York  Citv. 
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A 


T  Christmas  tide,  when  elder  time 

With  reek  of  evil  deeds  was  murk, 
Clopas,  the  friar,  sought  the  spot 
Where  he  should  do  his  Master's  work. 


Footsore  and  faint,  but  light  of  heart, 
Because  of  Christ,  he  found  his  way 

To  hall  and  hamlet,  where  the  Word 
Had  been  forgone  full  many  a  day. 

Clear  rode  the  night  through  opening  heavens 

Of  lucid  dark,  star  over  star ; — 
But  no  church  bell  rang  out  its  peal 

To  scare  the  imps  of  gloom  afar. 

Nor  boughs  o'er  doorways  offered  homes 
To  sylvan  spirits  in  their  leaves, 

Nor  quick  feet  hurried  to  and  fro 
With  the  blithe  haste  of  Christmas  eves. 

Nor  yew-tree  branches  sparkled  there 
With  gifts  and  tapers.     All  unknown 

Seemed  that  young  child  the  angels  sang 
Wide  as  the  bitter  winds  are  blown. 

Nor  word  on  any  lip  or  smile 
Of  gladsome  praise;  and  full  of  ire, 

"  Blush !     And  betake  you,"  Clopas  cried, 
"  Unto  the  barnyard  and  the  byre ! 

"  There,  through  the  shadows,  you  shall  see 
The  white-horned  oxen  in  the  stall, 

As  once  they  did  in  Bethlehem, 
Upon  their  knees  adoring  fall. 


"  There  you  shall  bend  you  o'er  the  hives, 
And  mark  the  bees  begin  to  hum, 

Fluttering  their  wings  beneath  the  straw. 
Because  the  heavenly  child  has  come. 

"  There  you  shall  hear,  poured  high  and  full, 

At  dead  of  dark  a  matin-song, 
Farm  echoing  farm,  from  land  to  land, 

While  the  loud  cock  sings  all  night  long. 

"  For  none  of  these  that  child  was  born ; 

For  none  of  these  he  died ;  but  they 
Feel  the  great  influence  of  the  night, 

And  answer  in  their  powerless  way. 

"  The  yearning  dust,  they  answer  him. 

But  you,  through  whom  he  blows  the  breath 
Of  his  white  life  to  fill  the  flame 

That  shall  return  to  him  at  death, 

"  But  you,  for  whom  he  stooped  to  clay, 
You,  for  whose  sake  he  suffered  shame, 

You,  for  whose  wrong  he  agonized, 
Have  no  remembrance  of  his  name  ! 

"  Back  to  my  brethren  will  I  go, 
Where  holy  chants  that  name  uplift, 

Where  incense  swathes  the  rapturous  prayers 
That  on  the  tides  of  music  drift. 

"  The  altar-flames  burn  fair  and  straight, 
\nd  down  long  aisles  the  dusk  is  sweet, 

There  in  the  trance  of  peace  I  dwell, 
And  prostrate  kiss  my  Master's  feet. 


"  The  dust  I  shake  from  off  my  shoes, 
Not  here,  not  here,  I  cast  my  lot!  " 

"  Nay,"  a  Voice  cleft  his  soul,  "  my  son, 
Do  you  my  work?     This  is  the  spot  !  " 


The    Railroads    and    the    People. 

By  Paul  Morton. 

[Mr.  Morton  is  second  vice-president  of  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Ke  Railroad.  This  system  is  the  third 
largest  in  the  world,  as  it  has  nearly  8,000  miles  of  track  and  employs  over  thirty  thousand  men.  Mr.  Morton  is  a  son 
of  J.  Sterling  Morton,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  President  Cleveland's  Cabinet.  He  is  now  42  years  of  age,  and 
commenced  his  railroad  career  as  a  clerk  in  the  land  office  of  the  Burlington  when  he  was  16.  He  was  chosen  vice- 
president  of  the  Santa  Fe  in  1896  and  now  has  charge  of  all  the  traffic  affairs  of  this  immense  system,  both  freight  and 
passenger.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  practical  railroad  men  of  the  day,  and  owing  to  his  pronounced  ad- 
vocacy of  a  consolidation  of  railroad  properties,  in  what  he  believes  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  shippers  as  well  as 
the  railroads,  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  strong  factor  in  the  general  movement  toward  such  consolidation  which  is  now 
taking  place.— Editor.] 


ONE  of  three  things  is  bound  to  come 
in  the  transportation  business  of 
the  country;  legalized  pooling, 
concentration  of  ownership,  or  govern- 
ment control.  Of  these  three,  the  peo- 
ple, if  they  are  wise,  will  accept  the  first, 
and  it  is  to  their  very  best  interests  to  ad- 
vocate it  earnestly.  One-fifth  of  the 
wealth  of  this  country  is  invested  in  rail- 
road securities,  and  people  owning  them 
should  be  protected.  Unrestrained  com- 
petition would  in  time  destroy  the  value 
of  these  securities,  and  disaster  in  all 
other  lines  of  industry  would  certainly 
follow. 

I  favor  legalized  pooling  because  I  be- 
lieve the  public  can  be  better  served  by 
stability  in  freight  rates  than  by  unre- 
strained competition,  which  is  naturally 
destructive.  Pooling,  if  legalized,  should 
be  under  the  supervision  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  or  some 
other  competent  body,  which  should  have 
the  power  to  decide  whether  pool  rates 
are  unreasonably  high  or  unreasonably 
low.  Rates  should  always  be  reasonable  ; 
they  are  sometimes  too  high,  and  at  other 
times  too  low.  There  are  a  great  many 
people  in  this  country  who  are  violently 
opposed  to  trusts  or  monopolies  of  any 
kind,  and  yet  they  favor  unrestricted 
competition  without  realizing  that  the 
natural  result  of  such  competition  is  con- 
centration. 

If  the  railroads  of  the  country  are  to 
fight  each  other  to  a  finish  the  natural 
outcome  will  be  one  ownership  by  a  few 
people.  Personally  I  do  not  believe  this 
would  be  a  great  calamity,  but  fully 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  people  of 
this  country  would  protest  most  vigor- 
ously against  anything  of  the  kind;  and 
yet.  by  opposing  an  arrangement  whereby 
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an  apportionment  of  traffic  or  earnings 
can  be  made  which  will  enable  the  rail- 
roads to  live,  they  are  expediting  just 
such  a  condition  of  affairs.  Unrestricted 
competition  means  that  the  big  shipper, 
the  colossal  industrial  enterprise,  the  in- 
stitution with  the  greatest  tonnage,  will 
continue  to  secure  preferential  rates,  and 
it  also  means  that  if  there  are  any  dis- 
criminations to  be  made  in  rates  that  the 
larger  cities  as  well  as  the  larger  shippers 
will  get  the  inside.  Legalized  pooling 
would  protect  the  small  shipper  and  the 
small  town,  and  these  are  the  bulwark  of 
our  national  prosperity,  hence  their  in- 
terests should  be  looked  after. 

Government  control  or  ownership  of 
railroads  will  probably  not  be  attempted 
or  advocated  extensively  until  the  public 
realizes  that  unrestricted  competition  has 
forced  the  railroads  of  the  country  into  a 
few  hands,  and  then  there  will  be  a  great 
outcry  to  achieve  it,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  people  themselves  will  be  to 
blame  for  the  concentration  of  power  and 
proprietorship  in  the  transportation  fa- 
cilities of  the  country. 

The  objections  to  Government  owner- 
ship are  many.  The  probable  introduc- 
tion of  politics  into  our  transportations 
as  a  consequence  would  be  a  very  serious 
objection.  The  extravagance  with  which 
Government  business  is  conducted  is  an- 
other objection.  My  opinion  is  that  the 
post  office  department,  which  is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  an  ideal  Government  func- 
tion, is  managed  in  anything  but  an  eco- 
nomical way.  The  Government  pays  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  about  28 
per  cent,  of  its  total  earnings  from  the 
postal  department  and  shows  a  large  an- 
nual deficit.  Private  interests  control 
the    express   companies,    which    pay   the 
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railroads  fifty  per  cent,  of  their  gross 
earnings  and  still  show  a  profit.  In  a 
town  of  20,000  people  the  postmaster  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  per  annum,  and  the  express  agent 
one  hundred  dollars  per  month.  The  ex- 
press agent  is  in  an  office  that  costs  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  The  postmaster 
is  in  the  Government  building,  the  inter- 
est on  the  cost  of  which  is  anywhere  from 
six  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

I  hold  that  transportation  is  a  public 
service,  and  to  some  degree  a  tax,  and 
believe  that  all  shippers  and  travelers 
should  be  treated  alike.  I  think  it  would 
be  just  as  proper  for  one  merchant  to  buy 
his  postage  stamps  or  his  customs  duties 
for  less  money  than  another,  as  it  is  under 
like  circumstances  and  similar  conditions 
for  one  shipper  or  traveler  to  have  better 
rates  of  transportation  than  another. 

The  rates  of  transportation  in  this 
country,  both  passenger  and  freight,  are 
lower  than  they  are  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  and  the  service  rendered  is  far  su- 
perior. The  tendency  of  rates  is  still 
downward,  but  this  will  have  to  be 
checked.  The  service  the  railroads  of  the 
country  render  is  in  every  sense  a  com- 
posite service.  The  cost  of  it  depends 
very  largely  upon  the  cost  of  supplies  and 
material.  If  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Sante  Fe  had  to  buy  the  steel  rails,  ties, 
bridges  and  locomotives  to-day  that  it  has 
bought  in  the  last  three  years,  they  would 
cost  the  company  nearly  four  million  dol- 
lars more. 

If  it  is  fair  to  the  people  of  the  country 
to  establish  maximum  rates  on  the  com- 
posite service  rendered  them  by  the  rail- 
roads, why  is  it  not  equally  fair  to  the 
railroads  to  establish  maximum  prices 
on  labor,  steel  rails,  ties,  coal  and  other 
component  parts  of  the  service?  Is  it 
fair  to  make  a  price,  on  the  whole,  with- 
out considering  the  cost  of  the  constituent 
parts?  Transportation  by  rail  should  be 
considered  as  a  monopoly,  and  should  be 
supervised  as  such.  If  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  were  to  have  differ- 
ent custom  houses  along  the  coast  com- 
peting with  each  other  as  to  import  du- 
ties it  would,  in  a  sense,  be  a  repetition  of 
what  is  now  going  on  in  the  transporta- 
tion business. 

I  do  not  believe,  as  is  often  claimed, 
that  railroads  are  overbonded.     Most  of 


the  Western  railroads  have  been  through 
a  period  of  disaster  or  distress.  Their 
bonds,  in  many  instances,  have  been 
scaled  down,  as  have  their  rates  of  inter- 
est, and  as  a  general  proposition  the  prin- 
cipal roads  in  the  Western  country  could 
not  be  duplicated  to-day  for  what  they 
are  capitalized  per  mile. 

Notwithstanding  these  arguments  in 
its  favor,  I  have  no  hope  that  Congress 
will  at  any  time  soon  pass  a  pooling  law. 
The  fact  is  our  public  men  are  afraid  to 
look  this  matter  squarely  in  the  face.  I 
believe  the  time  will  come,  however,  when 
the  small  shippers  and  the  small  towns  of 
the  country  will  demand  something  of  the 
kind  for  their  own  protection.  The  rea- 
son they  have  not  already  made  this  de- 
mand is  because  they  are  not  fully  aware 
of  what  is  hurting  them. 

Further  consolidation  of  railroad  in- 
terests is  to  be  expected.  If  it  comes  very 
soon  it  will  be  because  of  the  inability  to 
secure  proper  legislation  on  transporta- 
tion matters.  The  absence  of  a  pooling 
law  is  hurrying  the  ownership  of  rail- 
roads into  the  hands  of  a  few.  I  do  not 
look  upon  this  proposed  consolidation  of 
carriers  with  any  alarm ;  in  fact,  I  be- 
lieve that  if  all  the- transportation  lines  of 
the  country  were  operated  as  one  grand 
system  the  service  to  the  public  would 
be  superior  to  that  now  rendered,  and 
that  charges  would  be  more  equitably  as- 
sessed as  between  shippers,  with  a  lower 
basis  of  rates  generally.  The  Sherman 
Anti-Trust  Act  and  the  anti-trust  legis- 
lation enacted  by  various  State  Legisla- 
tures have  had,  it  seems  to  me,  just  the 
opposite  effect  to  that  which  was  desired. 
These  laws  have  prevented  combinations 
or  actual  consolidations  of  property. 
Competition  has  been  so  severe,  and  the 
outlook  so  cloudy  that  many  manufactur- 
ers who  would  have  much  preferred  to 
have  kept  their  plants  in  their  own  fam- 
ilies and  have  handed  them  down  to  the 
next  generation,  have  been  obliged  to 
consolidate  with  their  competitors. 

While  concentration  of  railroad  owner- 
ship is  making  rapid  progress  in  the 
East,  the  wave  has  not  yet  made  much 
impression  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
will  undoubtedly  come,  and,  while  I  am 
in  favor  of  it,  I  doubt  if  the  Western 
country  is  yet  quite  prepared  for  it,  and 
advocate  legalized  pooling  as  a  temporary 
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substitute.  With  permission  to  contract 
with  each  other  for  a  division  of  their  ton- 
nage or  their  earnings,  there  will  not  be 
the  pressure  there  is  now  for  joint  owner- 
ship. The  logical  result  of  unrestricted 
competition  is  the  death  of  competition, 
or  consolidation. 

Railroads  are  now  generally  prosper- 
ous, tho  there  will  not  be  much  new  rail- 
road built  for  some  time  owing  to  the  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  material.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  sup- 
plies and  material  over  that  of  a  year  ago 
or  more,  amounts  to  about  $300  per  mile 
in  maintenance,  or  about  one-third. 
American  railroad  labor  is  the  highest 
paid  labor  in  the  world.  It  has  had  more 
constant  and  regular  employment  since 
the  railroad  business  has  improved. 
There  has  been  some  increase  in  the 
wages  paid,  and  if  the  business  continues 


as  prosperous  as  it  is  now,  it  is  not  un- 
likely there  will  be  demands  made  for  fur- 
ther increase. 

Labor  and  capital  are  now  on  a  parity, 
both  organized,  and  will  deal  with  each 
other  in  respect  to  each  others'  rights. 
Both  will  be  strong  confederations, 
neither  one  having  the  upper  hand. 

The  general  situation  in  the  railroad 
world  is  at  present  satisfactory.  The  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  supplies,  the  pros- 
pective demands  of  labor,  and  the  pro- 
hibition of  combinations  to  maintain  rea- 
sonable charges,  are  the  only  three  things 
in  the  transportation  business  to-day 
which  are  discouraging.  The  general 
condition  of  the  country  is  the  best  we 
have  ever  experienced.  The  people  of 
the  West  never  owned  so  much,  or  owed 
so  little. 

Chicago,  III. 


.  Meeting    the    Kings. 


By  Edith  M.   Thomas. 

Suggested    by  "A  Provencal  Christmas  Postscript,"  Thomas  A.  Janvier,  Century  Magazine,  December,  1899. 


LONG,   long  ago,    in   dear   Provence,    we 
three ! 
Three     children,     ruddy     with     the 
midi  sun 
(And   blither   none   the   all-seeing   sun    might 
see), 
How  happy  when  the  harvest-time  was  done, 
The  last  slow  drop  from  out  the  wine-press  run; 
And  when  the  frost  at  morn  was  thick  like 
snow ; 
And  when  Clotilde  at  evening  sang  and  spun, 
And  old  folk,  by  the  new  fire's  ruddy  glow, 
Would  tell,  as  I  do  now,  the  tales  of  long  ago ! 

Those   tales — ah,    most  of  all,    we   begged  to 
hear 
The  tales  our  grandsires  from  their  grand- 
sires  had — 
How,  in  the  darkening  undertime  of  year, 
When  with  first-fallen  snow  the  fields  were 
clad, 
That  blessed  time  when  nothing  can  be  sad 
(Such   peace    through    Christ's    dear   might 
encircles  all), 
How,  then,  the  sleeping  hives  made  murmur 
glad— 
The  white  ox  knelt  within  his  strawy  stall, 
And  voices   strange   and   sweet   were   heard 
through   Heaven  to  call ! 


We   were   three   children — Rene,    Pierre,    An- 
nette, 
The  little  sister  listened,  wonder-eyed ; 
Each  held  her  hand  (that  touch,  I  feel  it  yet!). 
And  all  three  drank  those  tales  of  Christ- 
mas tide. 
The  leaden-footed  time  how  shall  We  bide? 
How  many  days  and  hours   we  know   full 
well, 
Almost  the  little  minutes,   that  divide ! 
Meanwhile,  like  music  of  a  hidden  bell, 
Our  beating  hearts  keep  up  the  chime,  Noel, 
Noel! 


One  thing  there  was,  desired  above  all  things : 
"  Say,    will    they    come    (as    ever    from    of 
old)— 
The  wise,  the  good,  the  three  great  Eastern 
Kings, 
Who     brought     rich     gifts,  —  frankincense, 
myrrh  and  gold?  " 
How  often  of  their  names  had  we  been  told — 
Balthasar,  Melchior,  Gaspard, — splendid  all, 
Wide-turbaned,  sandal-shod  and  purple-stoled, 
Perhaps  upon  white  steeds,  curbed-in,  and 

tall. 
Or  else  on  camels  with  the  velvet-soft  foot- 
fall! 
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"  Will  they  at  vespers  be  on  Holy  Night? 

And  will  they  stop  and  see  the  little  shrine 
Where  Jesus  lies  beneath  the  Star's  true  light, 
As  when,  at  first,  they  found  him  by  that 
sign  ?  " 
"  Hush,  Rene,  hush !  and  if  the  eve  be  fine, 
Thou — yes,  all  three — shall  go  to  meet  the 
Kings. 
But   children — mark   ye   well   these   words   of 
mine ! 
Each  way,  of    four,  to    town    the    traveler 

brings ; 
So  it  may  chance  ye  miss  them  in  your  wan- 
derings." 

Such  sage  replies  our  questions  would  receive. 
The   Holy  Time  drew  near,   and  yet  more 
near; 
At  last,  it  was  the  morning  of  the  Eve, 

All  day  we  swayed  from  lovely  hope  to  fear. 
"  '  Too    early  ? '     Nay,    'tis    twilight,    mother 
dear — 
At  least,  so  very  soon  the  sun  will  set !  " 
"  Your  warmest  coats — the  air   is   sharp   and 
clear. 
And  in  your  hurry,  children,  don't  forget 
That  baby   feet  tire  soon — remember  p'tite 
Annette !  " 

"  No,  no !  I  do  not  tire,  tho  fast  I  run !  " 
Ah,    how   we   laughed   to   see   the   red    lips 
pout — 
The  small  sweet  pride  that  would  not  be  out- 
done, 
In  such  a  race,  by  brothers  big  and  stout ! 
"  Annette   the   first   shall    see   the   Kings,    no 
doubt — 
It  was  our  grandsire  spake  with  twinkling 
eye. — 
"  Yes,  yes ;  she  shall  " — impatient  to  be  out, 
We  answered.     Once  beneath  the  deepening 

sky, 
We  ever  took  the  sunset  way — as  late  birds 
thither  fly ! 

For  thus  we  reasoned  with  one  grave  consent : 

If  yonder  star  above  our  mountain's  crest 
Should  be  that  Eastern  star  for  guidance  lent, 
Then  must  the  Kings  be  journeying  from  the 
West. 
So,  on  we  ran,  past  harvest-fields  at  rest, 
Past  sheep-folds  where   the   flock   of  sum- 
mer dreamed 
(Full    soon    they    would    be    kneeling,    as    we 
guessed !) 
And    on,    and    on — and    now,    at    times,    it 

seemed, 
Far   down   the   twilight   road,    rich   banners 
waved  and  gleamed. 

But  ever  of  enchanted  weft  they  proved, 

On  sunset's  pageant  field  emblazoned  low ; 
And  caravans,  still  moving  as  we  moved, 
At  length  for  straggling  olive  trees  would 
show. 
Then,    while    less    confident    our    pace    would 
grow, 
Wiser  than  I — a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
Would  Rene  counsel :  Might  it  not  be  so — 
As  we  had  heard  our  own  dear  mother  say — 
The  roads  are  four — the  Kings  had  come  an- 
other way? 


No    time    to    lose.     We    took    the    homeward 
track, 
The  Kings  at  vespers  might  be  lingering  still. 
Soon  were  we  in  the  church.     Alack,  alack! 
The  Kings  had  passed;   for  tho  they  bore 
good  will 
To  our  good  parish,  yet  must  they  fulfil 
The  prayers   of  all ;   and  there  were  other 
folk 
Who,  if  unvisited,  would  take  it  ill. 

'  'Tis   said   they  must   reach   Arle  by  mid- 
night stroke; 
Sweet  spices  they  have  left — judge  by  the 
censer's  smoke !  " 

We  boys  took  manfully  this  frown  of  Fate ; 

But  tears  stood  in  petite  Annette's  blue  eyes. 
"  Another  year,  my  precious — thou  canst  wait ; 

Besides,  to-morrow  morn  a  fine  surprise 
There'll  be  for  children  who  are  sage  and  wise. 

Gifts — but    I    may    not    tell    you    now,    my 
child,"— 
'Twas  mother-love  that  did  such  cure    devise 

For  bud-nipped  hopes  and  hearts  unrecon- 
ciled ; 

We  slept,  and  dreamed,  on  this — and  then, 
the  morning  smiled ! 

Time  passed.     We  never  saw  the  Kings.     Ah, 
well — 
At  least  the  two  of  us  saw  not,  I  know. 
But  how  shall  I  the  wonder  of  it  tell? 
There   came   a   winter   wild   and    dim    with 
snow. 
It  seemed  to  us  that  sheeted  ghosts  did  go 

Upon  the  wind  that  never  ceased  to  moan. 
And  one  of  us  with  fever  was  laid  low : 
Like  leaves  the  little  hands  were  tossed  and 

thrown, 
And   on   her   cheek   the    rose   of   fever   was 

o'erblown ! 

The  storm  was  done.     The  day  threw  off  its 
shroud — 
('Twas  Christmas  Eve — till  then  by  all  for- 
got), 
And  suddenly,  across  a  scarp  of  cloud 

One  crimson  flame,  a  parting  sunbeam,  shot. 
It  reached  Annette  upon  the  low  white  cot, 

It  touched  cur  mother's  face,  Madonna-mild. 

With  dreaming  eyes  that  saw  us,  yet  saw  not. 

Petite    Annette    threw    out    her    hand    and 

smiled : 
"  Pierre !     The  Kings  have  come,  and  with 
them  is  a  Child !  " 

Long,  long  ago  in  dear  Provence,  was  grief. 
In  vain    the  troubadour  may  sing  Noel ! 
In  vain    the  birds  give  thanks  for  Christmas 
sheaf, 
In   vain   I   heard,    "  God   loved   Annette    so 
well 
That  he  hath  taken  her  to  Heaven  to  dwell." 
No  comfort  till  Rene  would  whisper  me : 
"  O  brother,  think  upon  it — who  can  tell  ? — 
Perhaps  there  was  no  other  way,  to  see! 
And,    Pierre,    remember   how    she   told    the 
news  to  thee  !  " 

West  New  Brighton,  S.  I. 


The    Real    Cuban. 

By  Albert  Gardner  Robinson. 


THE  people  of  Cuba,  like  those  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  United 
States,  are  a  composite  race.  The 
early  years  of  Spanish  occupation  saw 
Spanish  blood  commingled  with  that  of 
the  so-called  "  Indians  "  whom  the  dis- 
coverers of  the  island  found  in  posses- 
sion. Later  Spanish  settlement  estab- 
lished lines  of  distinct  Spanish  blood,  and 
produced  also  a  further  commingling,  in 
varying  proportions,  with  the  native 
blood.      In  later  vears  a  measure  of  im- 


man  and  American,  142,198;  negroes, 
234,638 ;  mulattoes,  270,805 ;  Chinese, 
14,857.  Compared  with  earlier  census  re- 
turns, the  negro  and  the  Chinaman  show 
a  marked  reduction.  The  returns  of 
1862  give:  Negroes,  422,000;  Chinese, 
34,000. 

Somewhere  in  this  somewhat  hetero- 
geneous lot  there  is  the  type  which  may 
be  r'ghtly  called  the  Real  Cuban,  the  Cu- 
ban race  type.  I  place  this  type,  and  I  be- 
lieve with  entire  correctness,  on  the  soiL 
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migration  followed  from  the  immediate 
surroundings.  The  Frenchman  and  the 
mixed  French  came  from  Hayti  and  San 
Domingo.  The  mixed  Spanish  came 
from  Mexico  and  Northern  South  Ameri- 
ica.  Slave  trade  brought  the  African  ne- 
gro, and  the  importation  of  coolie  labor 
brought  the  Chinese. 

The  color  line  is  far  less  definite  than  it 
is  in  the  United  States.  The  census  of 
1899  gives  the  following  determination: 
White  Cubans,  910,299;  white  aliens,  in- 
cluding Spanish,  French,  English,  Ger- 
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He  is  the  peasant,  the  farmer,  el  hijo  del 
campo  (the  son  of  the  country,  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  man  of  the  city  and  town). 
He  is  the  man  who  is  locally  known  as  the 
guajiro  (wah-hee-ro).  Taken  broadly, 
this  class  will  include  white,  black  and 
mulatto,  tho  the  greater  number  are  either 
white  or  of  so  small  a  percentage  of  the 
"  tar  brush,"  as  to  give  them  rightful 
classification  among  the  whites.  In 
Cuba  the  term  "  white  "  has  a  latitude 
which  is  not  recognized  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.     The  swarthy  Spaniard  may 
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Owe  the  darkness  of  his  skin  to  some  old 
drops  of  brownish  blood  from  the  long 
years  of  Moorish  occupation  of  the  penin- 
sula. Precise  ethnology  might  deny  the 
claim,  but  census  returns  admit  a  some- 
times dubious  tint  into  the  ranks  of  a 
"  white  "  population. 

Numerically  the  guajiros  constitute 
probably  some  60  to  70  per  cent,  of  the 
people  of  Cuba.  At  the  present  time  an 
exact  classification  is  impossible.  The 
processes  of  war  destroyed  the  homes  of 
many  of  the  class,  and  they  have  been 
forced  to  seek  such  employment  as  might 
be  open  to  them.  This  they  have  done 
with  a  patient  and  submissive  endurance 
which  is  one  of  their  chief  characteristics. 
Gradually,  as  best  they  can,  they  seek  to 
pick  up  the  threads  of  the  old  life,  to  re- 
turn to  the  spot  of  the  old  home  to  build 
anew  the  simple  structure,  and  to  resume 
the  old  occupations. 

The  type  of  dwelling  occupied  by  the 
guajiro  is  misleading  to  those  who  are 
unfamiliar  with  the  world's  peasant  and 
pioneer  life.  It  impresses  such  as  a  hovel 
which  can  only  be  the  home  of  poverty, 
unthrift  and  social  degradation.  So  does 
the  rock  and  mud  hut  of  the  man  of  the 


South  African  veldt,  the  humpy  of  the 
bush  settler  of  Australia,  the  nipa  hut 
of  the  Filipino,  the  dugout  of  the  West- 
ern pioneer,  and  the  log  cabin  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  mountaineer.  Yet  each  uses 
for  his  dwelling  that  material,  whether  it 
be  earth,  stone,  brick;  wood,  bamboo,  or 
palm,  which  is  most  readily  and  econom- 
ically available  for  his  purpose.  The 
nipa  hut  of  the  Filipino  and  the  log  cabin 
of  the  Southern  mountaineer  may  be  and 
often  are  quaint  and  picturesque.  The 
cabin  of  the  Cuban  guajiro  seldom  sug- 
gests anything  other  than  the  crude  and 
the  primitive.  Yet,  like  the  correspond- 
ing homes  of  other  lands,  the  roof  thatch 
may  shelter  a  very  worthy  man,  a  good 
husband  and  father,  a  hospitable  host  ac- 
cording to  his  means.  The  rudeness  of 
these  homes  is  no  true  index  of  poverty. 
Wealth  the  Cuban  peasant  does  not 
have,  yet  his  little  industry  will  and  does 
give  him  as  large  a  percentage  of  what  he 
wants  and  needs  as  that  which  falls  to  the 
lot  of  many  who  would  be  disposed  to  pity 
him.  A  hut,  a  few  acres  of  land,  a  few 
farming  tools  and  an  ox  make  him  well 
to  do.  Two  oxen  and  a  horse  will  num- 
ber him  among  the  affluent. 


A  Load  of  Pineapples. 
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The  guajiro  is  usually  a  small  farmer. 
1  le  cultivates  for  his  own  needs  with 
such  surplus  as  he  can  for  sale  or  ex- 
change to  gratify  such  desires  or  am- 
bitions as  he  may  have  for  himself  or  his 
family.  His  life  calls  for  very  little.  He 
needs  no  store  of  fuel  for  a  bitter  winter ; 
he  needs  no  overcoats,  no  shoes  for  his 
children,  no  watch  to  enable  him  to  catch 
trains,  no  buggy  in  which  to  drive  to 
town ;  he  needs  no  barns  of  hay  and  grain 
to  feed  his  cattle  through  a  long  winter. 


Newspapers  reach  his  vicinity,  and  there 
is  always  some  one  who  can  and  does 
read  aloud  for  the  edification  of  the  com- 
munity. All  this,  the  rude  home,  the 
narrow  life,  the  illiteracy,  is  not  to  be  un- 
charitably charged  against  the  guajiro  to 
his  discredit.  Those  who  are  familiar 
with  our  own  land  can  find  within  its 
borders  an  ample  number  of  full  parallels 
for  the  Cuban  guajiro. 

America's  special  interest  in  this  group 
at  the  present  time  is,  or  should  be,  in  its 


Cuban  Country  Church,  Province  of  Puerto  Principe. 


Cotton  and  calico  will  clothe  the  family, 
and  the  women  of  the  household  will 
braid  a  straw  hat  that  is  best  suited  for 
the  climate.  Carpets  would  be  a  nuisance 
and  a  home  for  fleas.  In  all  that,  the  life 
is  primitive  in  the  extreme. 

As  a  rule,  the  guajiro  is  illiterate,  and 
satisfied  to  be  so.  The  outside  world  in- 
terests him  little. and  troubles  him  less. 
School  facilities  have  not  been  abundant 
under  the  Spanish  regime,  and  there  is 
some  question  of  his  enthusiasm  over  the 
introduction  of  school  systems  under  the 
American     control     of     Cuban     affairs. 


place  in  that  political  future  of  the  island 
in  which  America  is  so  deeply  concerned, 
and  for  which  she  has  assumed  such  im- 
portant responsibility.  To  some  extent 
the  guajiro  took  part  in  the  Cuban  insur- 
rection. Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  anything 
more  than  a  small  percentage  took  any 
active  part  in  the  operations.  The  great 
majority  of  the  original  followers  of  the 
instigators  of  the  revolt  of  1895,  like 
those  who  supported  the  earlier  Ten 
Years'  War,  were  a  less  responsible  ele- 
ment, consisting  of  plantation  field  hands, 
most   of   them    negroes.     The    raids   of 
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Gomez  and  Maceo,  westward  from  the 
home  of  the  insurrection  in  Santiago 
province,  demoralized  and,  in  large  meas- 
ure, destroyed  the  productive  activities 
of  the  central  and  western  provinces. 
Some  of  the  small  peasant  farmers, 
roused  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  move- 
ment, joined  the  flying  raiders  and  be- 
came its  most  effective  fighters.  Many 
remained  passive,  and  constituted  the 
class  known  as  the  paciiicos,  the  peaceful, 
the  non-combatants.  Some  of  these  ma- 
terially aided  the  insurgents  with  such  as 
they  had  to  give,  tho  unwilling  to  take 


The  few  hundred  of  great  planters  in 
Cuba  are  an  essential  feature  in  the  is- 
land's development.  They  are  the  em- 
ployers of  thousands  of  laborers.  Their 
rights  and  their  privileges  are  an  impor- 
tant consideration  in  all  Cuban  affairs. 
Without  them,  our  sugar  would  be  a  cost- 
ly article,  and  none  can  say  what  Cuba 
would  be.  Yet  equally,  if  not  more  care- 
fully to  be  considered  in  Cuba's  political 
future,  is  Cuba's  sturdy  and  peaceable 
peasantry.  The  guajiro  is  a  peaceable 
man,  tractable,  easily  governed,  asking 
nothing   save   justice   and    fair   taxation 


A  Common  Type  of  Cuban  Country  Home. 


active  part.  There  were  few,  whether 
they  were  active  or  passive,  who  did  not 
lose  their  little  all.  Insurgents  and  Span- 
iards siezed  their  crops,  their  cattle  and 
their  poultry  for  "  the  needs  of  the 
army."  Often  their  homes  were  burned, 
sometimes  in  wanton  destruction,  some- 
times in  alleged  punishment  for  their  at- 
titude. From  this  class  there  came  the 
large  percentage  of  the  unfortunate  re- 
concentrados.  Upon  this  class  the  bur- 
dens of  destructive  warfare  have  fallen 
most  heavily.  Ruined  planters  may  be 
numbered  by  scores.  Ruined  guajiros 
count  up  into  the  hundreds  of  thousands. 


from  his  rulers.  He  is  no  discontented 
mischief  maker.  His  greatest  desire  is 
to  live  in  quiet,  cultivating  his  little  farm, 
chatting  with  his  neighbors,  disturbing 
none  and  desiring  that  none  disturb  him. 
His  is  no  "  strenuous  life,"  and  advocates 
of  that  sort  of  thing  may  regard  his  life 
as  contemptible,  yet  it  is  the  life  of  the 
majority  of  the  world's  population.  In 
our  own  hurly  burly  after  so  many 
things  which  do  us  no  special  good  we 
are  apt  to  forget  that  fact  and  to  think 
but  lightly  of  those  who  do  not  break 
their  hearts  and  their  necks  in  a  strife 
for  gold  and  "  purple  and  fine  linen," 
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In  the  politics  of  the  time  this  man  has 
little  place  and  his  voice  is  little  heard. 
Participation  in  a  government  of  his  own 
is  a  wholly  new  business  to  him,  and  he 
has  not  yet  caught  up  with  the  political 
procession.  He  has  not  the  alert  mind  of 
Cuba's  political  leaders  and  he  is  not 
fairly  numbered  among  those  whom  those 
leaders  control  and  by  whom  they  are 
more  or  less  honestly  elected  to  consti- 
tutional conventions  and  such  things. 
Since  the  war  the  guajiro  has  been  busy 
trying  to  get  his  scattered  family  to- 
gether, to  see  how  many  are  left  alive,  to 
make  a  new  home  for  those  who  remain. 
He  knows  that  a  new  order  of  things  has 
come,  that  a  new  ruler  guides  the  affairs 
of  his  land.  His  mind  works  slowly ;  he 
thinks  in  a  narrow  circle.  He  waits  and 
thinks  it  all  over.  He  is  probably  the 
man  who,  in  days  to  come,  will  determine 
what  fashion  of  government  Cuba  shall 
have,  but  he  is  not  yet  ready  for  such  def- 
inite determination,  and  he  figures  but  lit- 
tle if  at  all  in  the  plans  and  operations  of 
political  leaders.  He  now  has  no  polit- 
ical organization,  tho  such  of  his  type  as 
cast  their  votes  in  the  recent  election 
doubtless  voted  with  the  Cuban  National 
party. 


Considerations  of  Cuba's  future  have 
been  largely  limited  to  distinctly  political 
affairs,  and  to  the  opportunities  for  the 
investment  of  capital.  In  America's  re- 
lations with  the  island  special  attention 
has  been  paid  only  to  the  element  of  the 
old  revolutionary  party.  Its  leaders  have 
forced  themselves  into  prominence,  and 
its  rank  and  file  have  stood  behind  them. 
Back  of  those  and  hidden  from  the  gen- 
eral gaze,  there  has  been  the  "  man  with 
the  hoe,"  patiently,  submissively,  dully 
perhaps,  breaking  up  a  little  plot  of 
ground  in  which  to  plant  a  few  seeds  and 
some  yams  to  feed  his  family  in  the  days 
to  come.  It  has  been  a  pathetic  picture, 
seen  by  few  save  those  who  have  gone 
among  them  as  the  agents  of  individual 
benevolence  or  a  nation's  charity  to  feed 
the  hungry,  to  clothe  the  naked,  and  to 
care  for  the  sick.  The  special  need  of 
that  is  now  past,  laus  Deo,  and  the  Cu- 
ban guajiro  is  building  a  new  home  and  a 
new  life  on  the  ruins  of  the  old.  He  is 
the  backbone  of  Cuba,  and  Americans,  in 
their  consideration  of  the  island  and  its 
political  and  social  needs,  should  give  due 
place  to  the  guajiro,  the  sturdy,  patient, 
tractable,  peaceable,  plodding  majority. 

Havana,  Cuba. 


Behold   the    Child! 


By  Dora  Read  Goodale. 


BEHOLD  the  Child !    Behold  the  kneeling  mother 
Hushed  in  that  trance  where  time  doth  cease  to  be 
Earth's  teeming  breast  hath  never  borne  another 
Obedient  to  the  Voice  of  God  as  she. 

Hers  the  rapt  brain,  the  burning  heart  to  cherish. 
That  tongues  and  realms  unknown  shall  yet  adore ; 

For  new  faith  quickens  tho  the  old  forms  perish, 
And  Jesus  claims  his  kingdom  more  and  more. 

Kneel,  sacred  mother,  where  thy  child  stands  gazing, — 
The  Son  whose  mortal  flesh  was  born  of  thine ; 

Love  past  thy  knowledge,  power  beyond  thy  praising. 
Clothe  thee  for  aye  in  glory  half  divine. 

His  the  bruised  strength,  the  sinking  will   to  cherish, 

Hearts  still  to  enter,  Heaven  still  restore ; 
For  new  faith  quickens  as  the  old  forms  perish, 

And  Jesus  claims  his  kingdom  more  and  more. 


Ki  in. inc.,  Conn. 


The    Defense    of    the    Legation    in    Peking* 


By   James  H.   Ingrain,   M.D. 
II. 


OUR  lines  included  a  much  larger 
area  than  the  British  Legation, 
taking  in  the  Russian,  American, 
German,  French,  Japanese  and  Spanish 
Legations.  All  told,  we  held  ninety  acres 
at  the  end  of  the  siege.  On  the  east  we 
had  lost  the  greater  part  of  the  Su  Wang 
Fu,  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Flower 
Garden,  the  eastern  half  of  the  French 
Legation  and  the  section  south  of  the 
French  Legation  and  east  of  the  German, 
extending  to  the  City  Wall.  Three  Lega- 
tions were  never  within  our  lines,  having 
been  destroyed  soon  after  the  commence- 
ment of  hostilities — the  Italian,  Belgian 
and  Dutch.  For  a  day  or  two  the  Austri- 
ans  tried  to  hold  their  Legation,  but  were 
driven  out  on  June  21,  when  the  build- 
ings were  fired. 

The  larger  part  of  our  territory  was 
east  of  the  Moat.  It  was  important  for 
us  to  endeavor  to  hold  this,  for  several 
reasons :  Here  at  the  outset  two  thousand 
of  our  native  Christians  were  quartered ; 
in  the  Flower  Garden,  included  in  this 
area,  were  artificial  mounds  of  great 
strategic  importance  to  the  enemy ; 
then,  too,  the  wall  of  the  Flower  Garden 
was  strong  and  would  have  been  a  valu- 
able position  from  which  to  operate 
against  the  British  Legation,  at  a  range 
of  eighty  yards. 

There  were  five  kinds  of  defenses  used 
by  us :  First,  for  screening  from  the  view 
of  the  enemy ;  second,  for  protection 
from  rifle  fire ;  third,  for  protection  from 
artillery  fire  ;  fourth,  bomb-proofs  ;  fifth, 
counter-mines.  The  first  of  these  were 
erected  in  windows,  passageways  and  on 
the  top  of  the  wall.  The  second  was  for  the 
protection  of  guards  on  duty.  The  outer 
lines  were,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  third 
class,  altho  there  were  points  otherwise 
protected  that  were  not  strong  enough  to 
withstand  artillery  fire.  Bomb-proofs 
were  constructed  in  the  British  Legation 
in  order  to  provide  a  place  for  the  women 
and  children  in  case  of  general  bombard- 
ment. Ten  of  these  were  erected.  Ex- 
cavations were  made  to  the  depth  of  3 
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or  4  feet;  over  these  were  placed  tim- 
bers, which  were  covered  with  matting, 
and  upon  this  from  2  to  3  feet  of  earth 
was  thrown.  In  all  there  were  2,700 
square  feet  of  these  bomb-proofs ;  but 
happily  they  were  never  occupied,  for 
the  enemy  did  not  learn  the  art  of  drop- 
ping shells,  in  any  great  number,  down 
upon  us.  In  the  early  part  of  the  siege 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  sandbags  were 
made.  These  bags  were  17  by  32  inches, 
and  were  made  of  all  sorts  of  cloth,  from 
the  coarsest  bagging  to  the  finest  em- 
broidery in  the  Oriental  market.  These 
were  placed  in  the  windows.  Often  there 
would  be  only  18  inches  of  space  between 
the  sandbags  and  the  top  of  the  window 
frame.  They  were  also  put  on  our  barri- 
cades and  walls  to  protect  the  sentinels, 
and  sometimes  they  were  built  up  in  the 
form  of  squares,  giving  protection  to  the 
guard  on  three  sides.  Sandbags,  too, 
were  built  around  our  guards  on  the 
higher  buildings.  But  it  was  found  that 
the  bags  were  constantly  giving  way,  on 
account  of  their  exposure  to  the  weather 
and  the  cutting  of  the  bullets.  Then, 
when  wet,  bullets  went  right  through 
them.  A  number  of  our  guards  were 
killed  in  this  way.  So,  as  opportunity 
afforded,  we  substituted  brick  walls  in 
their  stead.  The  counter-mines  were 
dug  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the 
mines  of  the  enemy,  which  they  were  at- 
tempting to  drive  beneath  us.  These 
counter-mines  were  about  12  feet  deep, 
and  in  all  300  yards  of  them  were  dug. 

At  first  we  held  all  the  wall  between 
the  German  and  the  American  ramps, 
about  500  yards;  but  our  forces  proved 
insufficient  to  hold  so  much,  and  on  July 
1st  the  Germans  were  forced  to  retire 
from  their  portion,  giving  up  six  bas- 
tions on  the  east ;  but  later  the  Americans 
recaptured  two,  those  on  either  side  of 
the  Water  Gate.  To  make  our  section  of 
the  wall  inhabitable  for  the  marines  we 
built  eight  barricades  across  it.  These 
were  8  to  12  feet  high  and  6  to  10  feet 
thick,  and  were  loopholed.    Here  guards 
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were  always  on  watch,  noting  every  move 
of  the  enemy.  In  order  to  protect  our 
guards  while  passing  to  and  fro  from 
the  cross  fire  of  the  batteries  in  the  Im- 
perial City,  1,000  yards  away,  a  parallel 
wall  was  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the 
City  Wall.  It  was  175  yards  long  and  6 
feet  high.  Our  western  barricade  was 
42  yards  from  that  of  the  enemy. 

About  the  first  of  July  the  Chinese 
pushed  their  barricades  closer  and  closer 
to  us  night  by  night,  until  they  were  able 
to  throw  bricks  into  our  trenches.  Mat- 
ters were  getting  desperate,  when  Cap- 
tain Myers,  of  the  American  marines, 
was  commissioned  to  drive  them  back. 
Accordingly,  at  2  a.m.  on  July  3d,  calling 
his  volunteers,  he  thus  addressed  them : 
"  Over  there  in  the  British  Legation  there 
are  several  hundred  women  and  children. 
Here  is  this  barricade.  We  have  got  to 
take  it  or  leave  the  wall ;  if  we  leave  the 
wall,  all  is  lost.  Those  women  and  chil- 
dren will  be  butchered  with  all  the  bar- 
barities of  heathen  warfare.  Now,  if 
there  is  any  stuff  in  you,  show  it."  As 
soon  as  he  had  ceased  speaking,  the  men 
with  a  yell  leaped  from  their  trenches 
against  the  barricade  of  the  enemy  with 
such  force  that  it  straightway  toppled 
over,  and  the  Chinese  fled  in  terror,  leav- 
ing many  of  their  number  dead.  There- 
after the  enemy  were  satisfied  that  their 
barricades  should  remain  at  a  more  re- 
spectful distance  from  our  lines. 

On  the  east  the  closest  barricade  of  the 
enemy  was  275  yards  from  us.  The  fight- 
ing on  this  end  was  not  so  severe  for  our 
men  on  the  wall ;  for  the  foe  directed  his 
efforts  largely  against  the  German  and 
French  Legations,  which  were  within 
close  range.  The  Water  Gate  was  an  im- 
portant place  for  us  to  guard,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  coming  in  from  the  Chi- 
nese City,  and  also  to  keep  an  open  way 
for  the  entrance  of  our  messengers.  This 
gate  is  about  15  feet  high.  Water  only 
flows  through  it  occasionally.  It  was 
guarded  from  the  top  of  the  wall  and 
also  sentinels  were  always  stationed  in 
a  house  a  few  feet  to  the  north  of  the 
gate.  The  enemy  soon  discovered  that 
we  were  endeavoring  to  send  out  mes- 
sengers in  the  region  of  the  Water  Gate, 
and  they  watched  closely  for  our  signals 
and  loopholed  the  buildings  within  easy 
range  in  the  South  City.  Our  guards 
had  the  pain  of  seeing  a  number  of  our 


messengers  approaching  this  point  shot 
down,  their  clothing  removed  and  torn 
into  shreds  in  the  search  for  messages. 
It  was  through  the  Water  Gate  that  the 
British  troops  entered  on  the  afternoon 
of  August  14th. 

Our  approach  to  the  wall  was  by  a 
ramp  south  of  the  American  Legation. 
In  order  to  protect  our  men  from  the  fire 
while  upon  it,  ten  cross  walls,  made  of 
brick  and  sandbags,  were  erected. 

Our  fortifications  on  the  west  passed 
to  the  west  of  the  American  and  Russian 
Legations,  on  the  east  of  the  Mongol 
Market  between  the  British  Legation  and 
the  Imperial  Carriage  Park,  to  the  Han 
Lin  Academy ;  all  told,  about  700  yards 
in  length.  About  one-half  of  these  forti- 
fications were  constructed  by  us ;  for  the 
other  half  we  availed  ourselves  of  walls 
already  in  existence.  At  first  our  lines 
followed  the  south  wall  of  the  British 
Legation ;  then  we  pushed  further  to  the 
westward  in  a  line  with  the  east  wall  of 
the  Imperial  Carriage  Park;  later  we 
pushed  our  lines  40  yards  further  west 
into  the  Mongol  Market.  This  was  done 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  occupying  the 
burned  buildings  east  of  the  Mongol 
Market  to  keep  up  a  nightly  fusillade 
against  the  buildings  in  the  British  Lega- 
tion, less  than  40  yards  away. 

The  first  attempt  to  burn  us  out  was 
made  June  22d,  north  of  the  Mongol 
Market.  All  our  fire  department  and 
bucket  brigade  were  called  out,  and  it 
seemed  as  tho  the  conflagration,  swept 
by  a  strong  wind  against  us,  would  ac- 
complish the  purpose  of  our  foes.  But 
the  wind  was  changed,  veering  from  the 
west  to  the  northwest,  sweeping  by  us  on 
a  line  parallel  to  the  south  wall  of  the 
British  Legation.  This  fire  burned  a 
wooden  gate,  opening  a  gap  in  our  forti- 
fications. Immediately  we  set  about  fill- 
ing in  a  brick  wall  2  feet  thick.  None  too 
soon  did  we  act,  for  before  it  was  fin- 
ished the  enemy  appeared  in  force,  with 
artillery,  thinking  to  gain  easy  access  to 
the  Legation.  They  fired  many  shells 
into  our  newly  built  wall,  but  to  no  effect. 
Then  they  turned  their  battery  on  a  two- 
story  building  which  was  close  beside  the 
gate,  and  destroyed  the  second  story.  It 
seemed  as  though  they  would  take  every 
building  in  our  Legation  and  treat  it  in 
the  same  way.  But  suddenly  they  stopped 
firing.     For  a  time  some  of  us  did  not 
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know  the  reason ;  but  after  it  appeared 
that  the  British  marines,  stationed  at  this 
point,  began  using  their  guns  on  the 
crews  of  the  batteries,  and  picked  off  the 
men  so  rapidly  that  within  half  an  hour 
the  Chinese  could  get  no  one  to  risk  his 
life  in  manning  the  guns.  This  fire  came 
at  an  opportune  time,  exposing  the  weak- 
ness of  the  wooden  gate.  Had  this  attack 
been  made  a  few  days  earlier,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  result  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. It  would  have  been  a  sad  day 
for  us  had  we  been  less  prompt  in  filling 
the  breach  after  the  gate  was  burned. 

Another  instance  may  be  given  of  the 
slowness  of  the  enemy  to  follow  up  ad- 
vantages gained.  When  they  blew  up  a 
building  in  the  French  Legation  a  great 
gap  was  opened  in  the  wall.  Forthwith 
the  French  guards  sent  to  the  Russians 
for  help.  Had  the  Chinese  entered  forth- 
with they  would  have  met  with  but  little 
opposition,  but  waiting,  they  were  greet- 
ed with  the  galling  fire  from  the  Cos- 
sacks and  French  guards.  From  the  en- 
emy we  learned  that  it  required  twenty 
carts  three  days  to  carry  away  their  dead. 

We  had  a  loophole  at  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  Imperial  Carriage  Park, 
which  enfiladed  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  park,  thus  preventing  the  enemy  from 
coming  into  close  range.  We  erected 
Fort  Cockburn  southeast  of  the  Carriage 
Park,  and  here  the  Nordenfeldt  rapid 
fire  gun  was  stationed.  Fort  Von  Strauch 
was  also  erected  south  of  the  Carriage 
Park.  These  precautions  were  taken  at 
this  point,  inasmuch  as  the  attacks  from 
the  west  centered  here.  Our  line,  at  first, 
was  along  the  south  wall  of  the  Han  Lin 
Academy,  but  on  June  23d  the  enemy,  in 
his  supreme  effort  to  work  our  destruc- 
tion, put  the  torch  to  the  buildings  of  this 
venerable  institution.  The  wind  was 
blowing  a  gale  against  us,  and,  as  usual, 
kerosene  was  used  to  feed  the  flames. 
But  again  we  were  delivered,  for  the 
wind  changed  from  the  north  to  the  west. 
After  the  fire  we  pushed  our  lines  about 
40  yards  further  north.  Within  the  Brit- 
ish Legation  were  erected  Forts  Strouts 
and  Oliphant. 

At  first  our  limit  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Moat  followed  the  north  boundary  of  the 
Flower  Garden  and  Su  Wang  Fu,  but  we 
were  forced  to  bring  in  our  lines  so  that 
they  ran  in  a  southeasterly  direction,  to 
the  north  side  of  the  French  Legation; 


thence  to  the  center  of  this  Legation  to 
Legation  Street ;  thence  west  to  the  Ger- 
man Legation,  and  so  to  the  wall.  Nei- 
ther side  could  occupy  the  street  along 
the  base  of  the  wall,  as  it  was  covered  by 
the  guns  of  the  besieger  and  besieged. 

Fort  Paolini  was  in  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  the  Flower  Garden.  The  loss  of 
the  eastern  half  of  the  French  Legation 
was  caused  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine 
early  in  July.  We  lost  several  lines  of 
fortification  in  this  section.  The  enemy 
seemed  to  realize  that  if  he  could  only 
destroy  our  native  Christians  we  would 
fall  an  easy  prey,  and  he  was  right  in 
this  conclusion;  thus  severe  attacks  were 
directed  to  this  end.  The  Japanese  pro- 
tected the  native  Christians,  and  fought 
most  valiantly  for  them.  There  were 
only  25  Japanese  allowed  to  come  to 
Peking  as  Legation  guards,  and  when 
we  were  relieved  all  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  save  four.  It  took  more  than 
a  slight  wound  to  keep  one  of  these 
guards  in  the  hospital.  Most  of  them 
had  bandages  either  on  their  heads,  arms 
or  legs,  as  they  stood  on  the  firing  lines. 
As  the  Italian  Legation  was  destroyed 
at  the  very  beginning,  the  Italian  ma- 
rines were  detached  to  assist  the  Japa- 
nese, and  the  Austrian  marines  also 
worked  with  them.  But  the  guards  from 
these  three  legations  were  not  able  to 
hold  back  the  enemy,  and  a  detachment 
of  British  marines  was  also  stationed  in 
this  quarter.  When  many  of  the  build- 
ings in  the  quarter  of  the  native  Chris- 
tians were  burned  the  Catholics  were 
transferred  to  the  Yamen  and  the  Protes- 
tant Christians  were  brought  down  to 
buildings  east  of  the  American  Legation. 

We  erected  barricades  on  Legation 
Street  north  of  the  German  Legation,  to 
meet  those  of  the  enemy  on  the  same 
street  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Italian  Lega- 
tion. On  the  Moat  streets  we  had  also 
barricades ;  and  midway  in  the  Moat 
there  was  a  gun  platform  built  for  the 
Austrian  rapid  fire  Krupp  gun.  This 
enfiladed  the  Moat  in  either  direction  and 
prevented  the  enemy  from  marching  a 
body  of  troops  either  from  the  Imperial 
City  or  through  the  Water  Gate  from  the 
Chinese  City.  Fort  Halliday  was  erect- 
ed at  the  main  entrance  of  the  British  Le- 
gation, and  was  by  far  our  strongest  fort. 
It  was  roofed  over  and  covered  with 
many   feet   of  earth,   to  prevent   shells 
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from  bursting  over  the  gunners.  The 
American  Colt  gun  was  kept  here  most 
of  the  time.  A  passageway  was  con- 
structed across  the  Moat  by  tearing  out 
the  covering  of  sewers.  A  barricade  was 
erected  on  Legation  Street  bridge  over 
the  Moat  for  the  purpose  of  protection 
from  the  fire  of  the  batteries  in  the  Im- 
perial City.  The  school  girls  built  a  wall 
facing  the  Moat,  from  Legation  Street 
north  130  yards.  They  collected  the  ma- 
terial from  the  burned  districts  adjoin- 
ing. This  wall  protected  the  new  quar- 
ters of  the  native  Christians  from  the  fire 
of  the  batteries  to  the  southeast.  It  was 
to  this  point  we  brought  a  part  of  the 
native  Christians  after  the  destructive 
fires  in  their  quarters  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Moat. 

Our  outer  line  was  2608  yards  long, 
or  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  length  of  our 
barricades  constructed,  which  we  held 
when  relieved,  measured  2,176  yards. 
We  lost  496  yards  of  barricades. 

As  the  siege  proceeded  more  and  more 
the  want  of  artillery  was  felt.  In  spite 
of  all  that  we  could  do  in  the  way  of  pro- 
tecting ourselves  from  the  enemy's  fire, 
they  were  constantly  working  more  and 
more  havoc.  What  could  be  done  ?  We 
only  had  an  Italian  one-pounder,  and  the 
shells  for  this  were  nearly  exhausted. 
The  Russians  had  brought  ninety  shells 
for  a  six-pounder,  but  the  gun  was  left 
behind.  An  effort  was  made  to  construct 
a  gun  out  of  the  tubes  of  a  fire  pump. 
Meanwhile  a  native  Christian,  while 
searching  through  a  junk  shop,  came 
upon  an  old  piece.  With  enthusiasm  he 
pulled  it  out  and  brought  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  officers.  The  shells  just  fitted 
it.  Immediately  it  was  put  in  commis- 
sion. We  mounted  this  old  rusty  Chinese 
cannon  upon  an  Italian  carriage,  loaded 
it  with  Russian  shells,  manned  it  with  a 
British  and  American  crew ;  so  we  called 
it  "  International."  We  first  brought  it 
to  bear  on  the  batteries  in  the  Imperial 
City.  The  second  shell  passed  right  into 
a  loophole  and  burst  as  it  did  so,  throw- 
ing up  a  great  cloud  of  brick  and  mortar. 
The  enemy  were  dumfounded.  They 
sprang  upon  their  barricades  to  see  from 
whence  this  unwelcome  visitor  had  come. 
Meanwhile  our  marines  used  their  rifles. 
The  International  put  a  damper  upon 
their  ardor,  as  it  was  days  before  they 
used  that  loophole  again.     Quickly  we 


changed  the  position  of  our  new-found 
treasure  and  trained  it  in  turn  upon  the 
most  dangerous  forts.  Thus  we  gave 
the  enemy  the  impression  that  we  had  re- 
ceived a  great  accession  to  our  artillery. 
Six  platforms  were  erected  at  command- 
ing points  to  give  our  larger  pieces  ele- 
vation. During  the  siege  65  of  our 
brave  guards  were  killed  and  150  were 
wounded. 

On  August  13th  we  had  a  food  supply 
sufficient  merely  to  sustain  life  for  two 
weeks  more.  The  sanitary  condition  of 
the  camp  was  daily  growing  worse,  and 
our  systems  were  less  and  less  able  to 
combat  lurking  disease.  The  fortifica- 
tions were  stronger  than  they  had  been 
at  any  time.  The  ammunition  of  the 
Italians  and  the  Austrians  was  exhaust- 
ed; the  British  and  the  Americans  had 
still  a  considerable  amount  on  hand.  The 
half  regiment  of  marines  and  volunteers 
was  reduced  to  a  little  over  200  men 
available  for  guard  duty.  In  brief,  such 
was  our  condition  just  before  the  end. 

On  June  15  we  heard  from  Captain 
McCalla,  pushing  on  to  our  relief.  We 
set  the  day  for  his  arrival  and  stationed 
guards  to  catch  the  first  signal  of  the  ap- 
proach of  our  rescuers.  But  the  hours 
increased  to  days  and  the  days  to  weeks ; 
and  still  we  watched  in  vain.  Imagine, 
if  you  can,  our  anxiety.  Once  we  were 
sure  we  heard  the  puffing  of  a  locomo- 
tive, bringing  us  salvation ;  another  night 
we  were  absolutely  certain  that  we  saw 
across  the  sky  the  flashlights  of  the  re- 
lieving expedition ;  and  late  in  July,  one 
night,  rockets  were  seen  that  positively 
belonged  to  a  Japanese  detachment  com- 
ing to  our  help.  But  each  time  the  hope 
thus  kindled  went  down  and  out. 

Twice  on  the  night  of  August  13th  the 
tolling  of  the  chapel  bell  called  every 
able-bodied  man  to  guard  duty.  There 
was  no  rest  for  any  within  our  midst. 
About  2.30  a.m.  I  was  standing  with  rifle 
in  hand  when  in  the  distance  there  came 
a  faint  drumming.  Was  it  the  sound  of 
the  enemy  falling  back  before  the  allies, 
with  his  machine  guns  to  crush  us?  In 
the  suspense  not  a  word  was  spoken. 
Closer  and  closer  came  the  drumming. 
Presently  we  could  hear  it  on  the  eastern 
wall,  two  miles  away.  Still  we  feared 
lest  it  might  be  the  enemy.  Then  there 
came  the  boom  of  heavy  artillery,  and  we 
knew  it  was  the  relieving  army  attacking 
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the  city.  Then  and  there  silently  we 
thanked  God  for  setting  the  armies  of 
Christendom  under  way  to  save  the  Lega- 
tions and  a  remnant  of  his  Church  in  the 
land  of  Sinim.  The  English  and  Ameri- 
can  forces  were   the  first  to  enter  our 


prison-house  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  Au- 
gust 14th.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe 
the  expression  of  our  joy  upon  the  com- 
pletion of  the  long  watch  for  relief  and 
deliverance  from  a  barbaric  foe. 

VlNELAND,    N.    J. 


The    Story  of  a    Love    Story. 

By  Henry  Irving  Dodge. 
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ELLO,  Mr.  Writer-man." 
"  Hello,  Editor." 
"  What  have  you  got  for  us 
to-day?" 

"  My  opinion  in  the  case." 

"What  case?" 

"  Don't  you  remember?  The  other  day 
you  said  you  had  received  a  story  that 
was  so  bad  that  it  was  good,  and  that  you 
were  half  inclined  to  print  it  as  a  sample 
of  the  stuff  you  receive  daily  and  are 
actually  expected  to  publish.  You  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  the  scheme — "  The 
writer-man  paused. 

"  Well  ?  "  interrogatively. 

"  Well,  I've  embodied  my  opinion  in  a 
story.     Here  it  is." 

The  red-faced  man  with  the  yellow 
mustache  and  blue  eyes  put  a  tanned 
hand  into  an  inner  pocket,  drew  out  a 
manuscript  and  handed  it  to  the  elegant- 
ly groomed  Harvard  man  at  the  desk. 

"  Read  it,"  he  said. 

Mansfield  settled  himself  comfortably 
and  read 

"  THE    STORY    OF    A    LOVE    STORY." 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  brilliant 
editor  of  a  famous  magazine ;  there  was 
also  a  writer-man  whom  the  editor  liked 
and  whose  stories  he  hated  to  reject;  but 
the  safety  of  the  magazine  demanded  it. 
It  happened  one  day  that  the  editor  was 
sore  perplexed  about  a  matter,  and  he 
called  the  writer-man  in  to  help  him  out. 

"  Briggs,"  said  he,  "  I  have  a  story 
that  is  so  bad  that  it  is  good.  It  is  a 
splendid  specimen  of  the  '  rot '  that  is 
sent  us.  I  want  to  use  it  as  a  sample  of 
the  sort  of  thing  we  get — of  the  drivel 
we  are  expected  to  publish — it's  a  love 
story." 

"  Has  it  no  uplifting  cynicism  to  re- 
deem it  ?  "  asked  Briggs  satirically. 


"  No,  it's  sheer  flubdub,  balderdash, 
food  for  fools." 

"  Who  wrote  it  ?  Some  foolish  old 
woman,  I  suppose." 

The  editor  knitted  his  brows. 

"  No,"  he  replied ;  "  a  young  woman 
wrote  it — a  school  teacher." 

"  Young,  beautiful  and  a  school  teach- 
er," repeated  Briggs.  "  Let  me  see  the 
story.  Ah,  it  has  two  good  traits — it's 
beautifully  typewritten  and  it  smells  of 
roses."  After  a  few  minutes  he  handed 
the  story  back  with  a  weary  smile.  He 
pondered  a  moment,  then  his  face  bright- 
ened. 

"  How  do  you  know  she's  young?  "  he 
asked.  The  editor  unlocked  a  private 
drawer. 

"  She  wrote  me  a  short  letter  giving 
a  sketch  of  her  life,  and  telling  me 
how  she  came  to  write  the  story.  I  wish 
the  letter  were  longer — I'd  publish  it  in- 
stead of  the  other.  It's  intensely  inter- 
esting. It  seems  she  has  suffered  the 
same  as  the  rest  of  us.  She  also  sent  her 
photograph ;  here  it  is.  Imagine  that  face 
associated  with  such  rot.  It  seems  a  sac- 
rilege." 

"  Horrible,"  commented  Briggs  sol- 
emnly. 

"  She  lives  in  B — ville,  Texas,"  con- 
tinued the  editor. 

"How  shall  you  arrange  with  her?" 
asked  Briggs.  "  You  must,  of  course, 
give  your  reason  for  publishing  the  story. 
I  shouldn't  feel  greatly  flattered  if  you 
were  to  use  any  of  my  stuff  for  such  a 
scheme  as  that.    It's  brutal." 

"  I  know  it  is.  But  there  is  such  fierce 
competition  between  us  editors  that  we 
must  employ  eccentric  methods  when  we 
fail  of  original." 

"  You  must  even  descend  to  the  break- 
ing of  a  girl's  heart,"  said  Briggs. 
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Hamilton  flushed.  "  I  am  not  going 
to  publish  her  name,  and  I'll  pay  heras 
much  as  I  would  Howells  or  Kipling." 

Briggs  smiled.  "  My  dear  boy,  you 
might  as  well  try  to  console  a  mother  for 
the  loss  of  her  child  by  telling  her  that  no 
one  would  know  it  was  her's  that  died. 
It's  not  the  world  she  cares  for — it's  her 
pet,  and  she'll  mourn  over  it  all  the  more 
on  account  of  its  friendlessness.  You 
don't  know  women,  but  you  should  know 
authors.  An  author's  story  may  be  de- 
formed, ugly,  even  idiotic,  but  you  can 
no  more  reason  him  into  seeing  its  un- 
lovliness  than  you  can  convince  a  mother 
of  the  ugliness  of  her  child." 

"  Don't  lecture,"  exclaimed  Hamilton  ; 
"  give  me  an  answer — yes,  or  no.  Shall 
I  publish  it  as  a  terrible  example?  " 
"  Yes,"  said  Briggs. 
Hamilton  laughed.  "Well,  if  you're 
not  the  most  inconsistent  fellow  I  ever 
saw.  I  thought  you  were  trying  some 
of  your  eccentric  logic  on  me.  Come  to 
lunch." 

Six  months  later  Hamilton  steamed 
into  St.  Louis  en  route  to  California ;  he 
was  to  stop  over  for  two  days.  The  first 
afternoon  of  his  stay  in  that  city  brought 
him  a  brief  note,  which  bore  the  official 
mark  of  a  hospital,  was  signed  by  one  of 
the  doctors,  and  marked  "  private."  It 
ran : 
"Dear  Mr.  Hamilton: 
"  We  have  here  a  most  curious  case  of 
melancholy — of  slow  heart-break.  The  case 
is  that  of  a  young  woman.  A  most  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  affair  is  that  the  patient  was 
thrown  into  the  greatest  excitement  by  the 
reading  of  your  name  in  the  '  hotel  arrivals  'in 
this  morning's  paper.  Perhaps  you  will  be  in- 
terested to  see  her,  although  I've  no  doubt  her 
trouble  is  a  mere  hallucination. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  Sprague,  M.D." 

Two  hours  later  the  young  doctor  re- 
ceived Hamilton's  card.  The  men  shook 
hands,  and  then,  without  any  "  prelim- 
inaries," Hamilton  said : 

"  Dr.  Sprague,  I  want  to  see  the  young 
woman  who  showed  such  alarm  at  the 
mention  of  my  name." 

"  Nothing  easier,  sir,"  replied  the  doc- 
tor, taking  his  visitor's  measure  with  a 
glance.  "  I'll  show  you  it  was,  as  I  said, 
a  mere  hallucination.  I  suspect  she  will 
have  forgotten  you  by  this  time."  Then, 
leading  the  way  to  a  remote  corner  of 
the  room,  he  drew  aside  a  curtain  and 
said  quietly :  "  Miss  Marguerite." 


"  Come  in,"  said  the  girl  in  a  low,  mu- 
sical voice  and  marked  Southern  accent. 
A  mellow  "  half  light"  filled  the  apart- 
ment. 

"  I've  a  visitor." 

The  splendid  Harvard  man  stood  at 
the  doctor's  side  and  slightly  to  the  rear. 
From  his  eyes  there  shone  a  great  com- 
passion. 

"  This  is  Mr.  Hamilton."  A  cry  of 
alarm  came  from  the  pillows. 

Hamilton  approached  the  bed.  "  Won't 
you  tell  me  why  my  name  alarms  you 
so  ?  "  he  asked  tenderly.  She  looked  at 
him  for  what  seemed  an  interminable 
period,  then  she  said,  half  to  herself : 

"  How  could  a  man  with  a  face  like 
that  do  such  a  thing  ?  " 

At  this  the  doctor  would  have  with- 
drawn, but  Hamilton,  with  a  motion  of 
the  hand,  detained  him. 

"  Do  what  ?  "  Hamilton  asked. 
"  I  heard  you  say,  doctor,"  the  girl 
went  on,  "  it  was  an  hallucination ;  but 
here — read  this  !  "  She  fumbled  under 
her  pillow,  drew  out  a  sealed  envelope 
and  handed  it  to  Hamilton.  "  I  didn't 
intend  that  should  be  opened  until  my 
death,  but  I  think  you,  of  all  men,  should 
see  it." 

Hamilton  broke  the  seal  and  read.  The 
doctor  watching  him  saw  a  look  of  the 
keenest  pain  come  to  him. 

The  contents  of  the  envelope  had  fallen 
from  Hamilton's  hand.  They  were  sim- 
ply a  letter  and  a  clipping.  The  doctor 
picked  them  up  and  handed  them  to  the 
girl,  but  she  gave  him  back  the  letter  and 
said  quietly,  "  Read  it." 
It  ran : 

"  Dear  Miss  Wentworth  : 

"  Your  story,  '  His  One  Love,'  has  been 
favorably  considered  by  us.  We  want  you  to 
let  us  publish  it  anonymously,  or  under  a 
nom  de  plume.  It  suits  our  purpose  so  well 
that  I  shall  pay  you  '  Kipling  prices  '  for  it. 
Inclosed  please  find  check  for  $100.  I  trust 
you  will  find  this  fair  compensation. 
"  Yours  truly, 
"  John   Ray  Hamilton,   Editor." 

The  doctor  folded  the  letter,  and  as  the 
girl  took  it  she  said : 

"  When  I  received  that  my  dream  of 
happiness  was  realized.  I  did  not  mind 
their  publishing  it  anonymously.  It  was 
my  idol.  I  did  not  care  for  fame,  but  I 
had  labored — oh  !  so  long — over  that 
story.  But,  like  most  women,  I  couldn't 
keep  it  to  myself.  I  had  to  tell  all  my 
friends  that  my  story  had  been  accepted 
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by  the  leading  New  York  magazine.  I 
showed  them  all  this  letter,  and  I  was 
fairly  lionized  by  the  simple  village  folks. 
I  was  pointed  out  as  the  young  literary 
woman  of  the  State,  and  some  even  said 
I  would  be  a  great  novelist.  Well,  final- 
ly the  magazine  came." 

Hamilton  groaned. 

"  Everybody  in  the  village  had  ordered 
one,  and  Bill  Morrison,  the  stage  driver, 
handed  them  around ;  but  he  didn't  make 
any  comment.  He  seemed  in  a  hurry  to 
get  away  as  soon  as  he  gave  me  mine, 
and  when  I  called  after  him  and  asked  if 
he  had  read  my  story  and  weren't  going 
to  congratulate  me  on  it,  he  seemed  not 
to  hear  me,  but  turned  so  quickly  away 
that  I  was  alarmed.  He  had  read  my 
story,  tho,  and  this  is  what  he  read  at  the 
top  of  it !  " 

Hamilton  raised  his  hand  in  a  depre- 
cating manner. 

The  doctor  took  the  slip.  It  was  in 
small  type,  and  was : 

"  For  a  long  time  we  have  been  on  the  look- 
out for  the  most  worthless  story  possible,  in 
order  to  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  kind 
of  rubbish  we  receive,  and  have  selected  this 
as  the  one." 

The  doctor  stood  with  the  slip  in  his 
hand.  The  girl  watched  his  face  as  he 
read,  then  said : 

"  A  whole  world,  no  doubt,  laughed  at 
the  brilliant  editor's  sarcasm.  All  but  a 
lone,  little  village  in  the  backwoods  of 
Texas.  There  were  a  dozen  men  there 
who  would  gladly  have  gone  to  New 
York  and  shot  that  editor,  but  I  begged 
them  not  to  do  so.  I  was  dreadfully 
ashamed.  I  could  hardly  look  my  own 
mother  in  the  face.  And  after  all  the 
hopes  they  had  built  on  me,  too.  They 
loved  me  so,  and  pitied  me  so ;  but  when 
their  compassion  became  greater  than  I 
could  bear  I  crept  away  alone — alone 
with  my  broken  heart — to  die  here.  I 
hadn't  done  anything  to  deserve  it,  either. 
I  had  just  worked  at  my  story,  dreaming 
of  fame ;  and  when  it  was  ready  I  copied 
it  so  neatly,  and  didn't  roll  it  or  fold  it, 
but  put  it  between  two  pieces  of  paste- 
board, and  then  posted  it  myself.  And  I 
waited  so  long,  and  then  the  editor's  let- 
ter came.  And  oh !  the  joy  of  it.  And 
then — and  then — oh  !  the  tragedy,  the 
cruelty  of  it  all." 

She  broke  into  a  violent  fit  of  sobbing. 


At  this  Hamilton  groaned  and  turned 
away. 

"  I  have  only  one  thing  to  say,"  said 
the  girl  softly.  "  I  thank  God  for  giving 
me  the  chance  to  tell  you  I  forgive  you." 

A  sound  like  the  faint  echo  of  a  zephyr 
escaped  her ;  then  a  great  stillness  fol- 
lowed. The  doctor  moved  nearer  to  the 
bed.  He  bent  down  and  looked  at  the 
girl ;  then  he  touched  Hamilton  gently  on 
the  shoulder. 

"  Come,"  he  said. 

"  No,"  said  Hamilton,  "  not  till  I  tell 
her  how  I  feel,  what  I  will  try  to  do, 
what " 

"Your  words  will  have  to  go  to  heaven 
to  reach  her,"  replied  the  doctor. 

The  story  ended  abruptly. 

******* 

Mansfield  turned  the  page. 

"  Where's  the  rest  of  it?  "  he  asked  of 
the  writer-man  with  the  red  face  and  yel- 
low mustache. 

"  There  isn't  any  '  rest,'  "  answered 
the  writer-man. 

"  But  it  hasn't  any  ending  to  it." 

"  It  has  a  very  logical  ending." 

"  But  you  didn't  give  that  brute,  Ham- 
ilton, a  chance  to  do  anything  for  the 
girl — to  make  amends." 

"  There  wouldn't  be  any  moral  to  it  if 
I  did,"  replied  Webb. 

"  And  I'm  afraid  the  readers  would  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  way  it  ends,"  con- 
tinued Mansfield. 

After  a  pause  the  writer-man  said : 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it  ?  " 

"  I'll  give  you  a  hundred  dollars  for 
it,  but  I  shan't  publish  it  the  way  it  ends 
—or,  rather,  doesn't  end." 

"  What  good  is  it  to  you,  then?  " 

The  editor  put  his  hand  affectionately 
on  the  writer-man's  arm  : 

"  My  dear  boy,  you  have  saved  me 
from  doing  a  mean  thing,  a  low  down, 
mean  thing.  I  couldn't  find  it  in  my 
heart  now  to  use  the  Jencks  girl's  storv 
in  the  way  I  intended.  Just  think,  it 
might  have  broken  her  heart.  Thank 
heavens,  man,  vou  have  saved  her  and 
me." 

He  pressed  a  button : 

"  Ask  the  cashier  to  make  a  check  for 
Mr.  Webb  for  $100,"  he  said  to  the  boy 
who  appeared  in  response  to  the  sum- 
mons. When  the  check  was  brought  in 
Webb  folded  it  carefully  and  put  it  in  his 
pocket. 
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"  Come  to  lunch  with  me,"'  he  said. 

The  brilliant  editor  rose  and  put  on  his 
hat.  At  that  moment  the  boy  appeared 
with  a  card.    The  editor  read  it : 

"  Serena  Jencks,  Galveston." 

He  handed  the  card  to  the  writer-man, 
then  turned  to  the  boy. 

"  Show  the  lady  in.  Stay  where  you 
are,  Webb."  Then  he  added :  "A  good 
chance  to  see  the  girl." 

Webb  chuckled. 

A  tall  slender  girl  appeared.  She  had 
large  brown  eyes  and  red  lips.  Her  hands 
were  not  small,  but  were  well  gloved,  and 
she  dressed  in  good  style — not  New  York 
style.  She  held  out  her  hand  freely  to 
the  editor,  and  he  shook  it  heartily  and 
then  presented  Webb. 

"  I  am  just  off  the  steamer,"  exclaimed 
Miss  Jencks  in  an  effusive  way,  "  and 
the  first  thing  I  did  was  to  call  to  learn 
the  fate  of  my  story." 

There  was  a  freshness  and  innocence 
about  the  young  woman  that  amused  the 
editor.  After  a  few  minutes'  general 
conversation,  she  said : 

"  Now  tell  me  all  about  my  story — 
are  you  going  to  print  it  ?  " 

The  editor  blushed,  reflected  a  min- 
ute, then  said : 

"  It  is  an  amusing  story,  but,  to  be 
candid,  it  is  hardly  up  to  our  standard." 


"  In  other  words,"  she  interrupted,  "  it 
isn't  good  enough." 

"  Well,  if  you  like  to  put  it  that  way — 
yes." 

Miss  Jencks  leaned  both  of  her  dainty 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  looked  the  editor 
straight  in  the  eyes  for  a  moment. 

"  Well,  then,  is  it  bad  enough?  " 

The  editor  and  writer-man  exchanged 
quick  and  significant  glances.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  the  Harvard  man  had  not 
looked  for. 

"  I  don't  know.  Perhaps  if  I  were  to 
put  our  friend,  Webb  here,  to  revise  it,  he 
might  make  it  bad  enough." 

She  laughed. 

"  Well,  then,  what  will  you  pay  me  if 
I  let  you  publish  it  as  an  awful  exam- 
ple?" 

"  One  hundred  dollars." 

"  It's  yours." 

"  But  even  though  we  publish  the  story 
with  a  pen  name,  will  not  some  of  your 
friends  recognize  it  and  so  cause  you 
mortification  ?  " 

Miss  Jencks  chuckled  sweetly.  "  You 
don't  suppose  I  was  fool  enough  to  let 
any  of  my  friends  know  I  wrote  a  love 
story,  do  you  ?  " 

The  writer-man  and  the  editor  looked 
at  each  other  calmly. 

New  York  City. 


Tranquillizing  the    Philippines. 

By   Joseph   Wheeler, 

Major-General  of  Volunteers,  U.  S.  A. 


WHEN  I  left  the  Philippine  Islands 
matters  were  rapidly  assuming 
an  air  of  tranquillity.  I  doubt 
if  there  are  more  than  three  or  four  thou- 
sand hostiles  now  in  the  field  against  us ; 
some  of  these  are  men  who  belong  to  the 
former  insurgent  army  and  the  others 
are  banditti  of  the  sort  that  have  been 
ravaging  in  the  Philippines  for  a  hundred 
years. 

As  near  as  I  could  learn  Spain  did  not 
make  any  serious  attempt  to  suppress 
these  robber  bands.  They  did  not  have  a 
sufficient  force  to  penetrate  the  interior. 
Reports  show  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Aguinaldo  break  in  1896  there  were  but 
1,500  Spanish  soldiers  in  the  entire  Phil- 
ippine archipelago,  and   for  some  time 


prior,  as  near  as  I  could  learn,  the  great- 
est number  they  had  was  2,000.  It  is 
true  that  they  had  some  5,000  or  6,000 
native  troops,  but  they  were  principally 
in  the  large  cities. 

When  Spain  realized  that  the  outbreak 
was  serious  they  were  reinforced  by  some 
10,000  troops,  and  these  were  increased 
as  rapidly  as  possible  until  the  number 
of  soldiers  including  those  already  in  the 
islands  amounted  to  some  28,000  men. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Filipino  in- 
surgents have  among  them  many  honest 
fellows  who  sincerely  believed  that  they 
would  be  able  to  set  up  an  independent 
government  in  the  islands  and  who  were, 
perhaps,  doubtful  concerning  our  inten- 
tions.    I  think  these  men  will  give  over 
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their  hostility  and  become  peaceable  citi- 
zens as  soon  as  they  discover  that  we 
really  mean  well  to  the  people  and  that 
our  occupation  is  going  to  be  permanent. 

One  of  the  chief  factors  in  keeping- 
alive  the  disturbance  has  been  the  ele- 
ment of  uncertainty  in  regard  to  the  in- 
tentions of  our  Government.  We  find 
important  officials  in  the  towns  and  cities 
paying  tribute  to  the  insurgents,  and 
when  we  remonstrate  with  them  for  sup- 
plying the  sinews  of  war  to  the  men  who 
are  destroying  the  trade  of  the  islands 
they  answer  that  they  are  afraid  to  do 
otherwise,  as  in  case  we  withdrew  the  in- 
surgents would  punish  and  possibly 
murder  them  if  they  refused  to  comply 
with  the  present  demands. 

The  most  intelligent  of  them  are  begin- 
ning to  appreciate  the  American  occupa- 
tion will  be  beneficial.  Our  presence  is 
desired  by  a  large  percentage  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  educated,  the  responsible  and 
property-owning  people  seem  to  realize 
that  the  archipelago  would  only  become 
a  bone  of  contention  among  the  great  na- 
tions if  we  were  to  leave  it. 

There  is  no  parallel  whatever  between 
Aguinaldo  and  George  Washington,  or 
between  his  congress  and  the  Congress 
of  the  American  colonies  in  revolution 
against  George  III.  Aside  from  the  fact 
of  Aguinaldo  selling  out  to  Spain,  his 
congress  and  the  officers  of  his  govern- 
ment represent  substantially  only  one 
tribe,  the  Tagals,  and  were  largely  ap- 
pointed by  himself.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  any  of  the  other  tribes  or  peo- 
ples of  the  archipelago  would  agree  to 
Tagal  domination.  It  is  certain  that  the 
vast  majority  would  not,  and  that  the 
islands  in  case  of  our  withdrawing, 
would  be  plunged  into  anarchy.  The 
Maccabebes,  living  side  by  side  with  the 
Tagals,  regard  them  with  the  bitterest 
animosity.  They  joined  Spain  against 
(hem  and  are  now  fighting  on  our  side. 
The  Pangasenas  tribe  might  agree  to 
Tagal  domination,  as  they  have  less  an- 
tagonism than  the  Maccabebes,  but  they 
are  the  only  ones  among  all  the  tribes 
who  would  be  likely  quietly  to  accept 
Aguinaldo  as  a  ruler. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  for  the  sake  of 
independence,  of  liberty  and  the  welfare 
of  his  bleeding  country  that  Aguinaldo 
and  his  followers  are  keeping  up  the  con- 


flict. I  think  rather  that  it  is  in  ordei 
that  they  may  rule  the  land.  One  great 
purpose  in  Aguinaldo's  mind,  which  is 
(mite  understood  by  most  of  his  fellow 
Filipinos,  is  the  confiscation  of  the  enor- 
mous property  belonging  to  the  reli- 
gious orders.  The  spoliation  of  the 
priests  and  monastic  orders  is  one  of  the 
things  only  prevented  by  the  presence  of 
American  soldiers. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  true  that  our  troops 
in  the  Philippines  have  been  teaching 
the  natives  lessons  of  drunkenness  and 
savagery.  I  was  in  command  of  the 
9th  and  1 2th,  and  part  of  the  time  of  the 
36th  infantry,  and  a  portion  of  the  1st 
artillery.  Our  men  occupied  many  cities 
and  towns  and  their  conduct  toward  the 
citizens  was  as  kind  and  just  as  that  of 
the  soldiers  of  Governor's  Island  to  the 
people  of  New  York  City.  We  occu- 
pied or  went  through  a  great  many  cities 
and  the  soldiers  under  my  command  had 
a  great  many  dealings  with  the  natives. 
I  always  took  pains  to  ascertain  before 
leaving  a  city  whether  or  not  my  men 
had  paid  for  everything  that  they  had 
obtained.  Complaints  were  very  infre- 
quent. I  generally  found  they  were 
caused  by  an  honest  misunderstanding. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  Philippines  I 
imagine  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  they 
are  fit  for  Statehood.  In  1848,  when  Gen- 
eral Kearny  appeared  before  Santa  Fe, 
a  delegation  of  citizens  came  out  to  meet 
him  and  he  informed  them  that  he  came 
not  as  a  foe  but  as  a  friend.  He  assured 
them  that  if  they  submitted  to  the  United 
States  authorities  they  should  have  the 
same  position  in  the  United  States  that 
they  held  in  the  Mexican  Republic.  Gov- 
ernor Armaijo  then  left  the  city  and 
General  Kearny's  army  was  admitted  in- 
to the  plaza  without  the  firing  of  a  gun. 
He  there  made  a  treaty  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  Government, 
giving  the  same  pledges  as  he  had  pre- 
viously given,  before  entering  the  city. 
That  was  in  the  year  1848,  and  New 
Mexico  has  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the 
sisterhood  of  States,  but  I  suppose  that 
nobody  doubts  that  she  ultimately  will 
be  admitted. 

The  leading  people  in  the  Philippine 
islands  are  an  educated  and  intelligent 
people,  and  are  far  more  fitted  for  State- 
hood than  New  Mexico  was  in  1848. 

Washington,  D    C. 


The  Province  of  Benguet. 

By  the  Hon.  Charles  Denby, 

Member  of  the  First  United  States  Philippine  Commission. 


Ilt  is  now  definitely  known  that  the 
Government  is  pushing  a  survey  of 
a  railway  to  connect  with  the  line 
from  Manila  to  Dagupan,  at  a  point  ten 
miles  south  of  the  latter  place,  and  to 
terminate  on  the  top  of  the  Plateau  of 
Benguet.  Unless  private  parties  will  im- 
mediately undertake  to  build  the  road  the 
War  Department  will  do  so,  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  sanitarium 
for  our  sick  soldiers. 

It  is  predicted  that  the  political  capital 
of  the  Philippines  will  be  located  in  Ben- 
guet, whose  area  will  easily  support  an 
immense  white  population.  If  these 
things  are  true,  and  I  am  credibly  in- 
formed that  they  are,  some  description  of 
Benguet  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

This  province  is  located  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  island  of  Luzon, 
about  eighty-five  miles  due  north  of  Ma- 
nila. It  has  the  general  shape  of  a  rec- 
tangle of  the  average  width  of  twenty 
miles,  east  and  west,  and  length  of  forty 
miles,  north  and  south.  It  is  separated 
from  the  sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Lingayan 
by  the  narrow  District  of  Union,  twenty 
miles  wide.  Its  highest  part  is  sixty-five 
hundred  feet  above  sea  level.  Its  aver- 
age altitude  is  four  thousand  feet. 

A  well-posted  gentleman  writes  to  me 
as  follows : 

"  The  climate  is  that  of  northern  Vermont 
in  early  summer.  At  the  hight  of  the  hot 
season  the  thermometer  never  goes  above  77°, 
and  it  falls  to  from  64  °  to  61  °  at  night.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  never  to  go  below  40° 
in  the  coolest  months.  The  result  is  that  one 
has  the  products  of  the  tropics  and  temperate 
zone  growing  side  by  side.  The  area  is  ex- 
tensive, the  scenery  magnificent,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  conceive  of  a  more  satisfactory 
place  for  a  health  resort.  I  should  feel  quite 
as  contented  about  my  family  if  they  were 
there  as  if  they  were  in  New  England." 

The  capital  of  the  province  is  Trinidad, 
whose  population  is  about  four  thousand. 
To  reach  this  place  you  go  by  rail  to 
Dagupan  and  thence  overland  about  six- 
ty miles.  Or  you  can  take  a  steamer  to 
San  Fernando  and  thence  go  overland. 
Railroad  communication  can  be  had  by 


building  about  fifty  miles  of  road.     The 
engineering  difficulties  are  small. 

The  chief  thing  raised  in  Benguet  is 
cattle,  which  are  almost  as  large  as  Euro- 
pean cattle.  Fine  horses  are  also  raised, 
which  can  be  bought  for  from  $25  to  $35, 
Mexican.  All  kinds  of  vegetables  are 
raised.  Among  fruits,  there  are  the  pine- 
apple and  the  banana.  Tea,  coffee,  or- 
anges and  grapes  are  raised.  The  rainy 
season  commences  in  July  and  lasts  until 
September,  when  the  cool  weather  be- 
gins. 

The  water  is  fine,  clear,  cold  freestone, 
and  there  are  abundant  mineral  springs 
containing  iron,  sulphur,  magnesia  and 
salt.  The  largest  river  is  the  Agno. 
Among  the  mountains  there  is  a  volcano 
which  emits  smoke. 

The  population  consists  of  about  twen- 
ty-five thousand  Igorrotes.  A  large  busi- 
ness is  done  with  them  in  liquors,  of 
which  they  are  very  fond,  but  the  two 
most  important  branches  of  business  are 
raising  coffee  and  mining  for  gold. 

The  mining  resources  of  the  country 
are  enormous.  There  are  a  hundred  and 
fifty  American  miners  now  at  work  in 
this  province  and  Lepanto.  Until  Con- 
gress shall  pass  a  mining  law  these  peo- 
ple cannot  secure  legal  title  to  their  hold- 
ings. It  has  been  held  by  the  Attorney- 
General  that  under  the  war  power  the 
President  cannot  alienate  the  public  do- 
main. The  gold  is  found  in  the  rivers, 
consisting  sometimes  of  small  nuggets  of 
5,  6  or  8  grains.  The  Igorrotes  collect 
the  gold  in  the  beds  of  streams  at  low 
water. 

These  people  have  little  civilization. 
Schools  are  not  maintained,  tho  they  have 
been  started.  Their  religion  consists  in 
the  worship  of  images  carved  from  wood 
or  stone  in  the  shape  of  a  man. 

Their  funeral  services  are  curious.  The 
body  of  the  dead  is  put  in  a  cramped  po- 
sition in  a  chair  and  a  great  fire  is  made, 
and  after  the  body  has  been  thoroughly 
dried  it  is  buried.  Funerals  are  festi- 
vals at  which  a  great  many  pigs  and  some 
cows  are  killed,  and  after  music  and  dan- 
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cing,  sometimes  for  fifteen  days,  the  cere-  in  the  forests  and  are  killed  with  lances, 

monies  are  concluded.  For  several  years  Benguet  has  been  a 

The  women  especially  dress  well.  They  place  of  resort  for  invalids.    People  from 

wear  a  scarf  like  a  shawl  wrapped  around  all  over  the  Philippines  went  there  to  be 

the  body.     The  colors  are  brilliant,  and  cured  of  anemia,  dysentery  and  skin  dis- 

ties  are  worn  around  the  neck.    It  is  com-  eases. 

mon  for  rich  men  to  bury  their  money  in  The   existence   of   this   province   will 

jars,  and  to  take  it  up  and  count  it  often,  solve  many  questions  arising  out  of  our 

There  is  no  alphabet  or  written  Ian-  possession   of  the   Philippines.      It   will 

guage.     Contracts  are  made  verbally  in  furnish  a  fine  sanitarium,  a  healthy  loca- 

the  presence  of  witnesses  and  confirmed  tion  for  the  seat  of  government,  and  em- 

by  taking  a  drink  of  "  vasi."    The  people  ployment  in  mines  and  agriculture, 

are  peaceable  and  take  no  part  in  any  The    Philippine    Commission   is   thor- 

wars.     Their  only  arms  are  bolos  and  dughly  posted  on  these  advantages,  and 

lances.  by  its  legislation  will  soon  do  away  with 

As  to  government,  there  seems  to  be  all  difficulties  in  the  way  of  American 

none  whatever.  settlement  in  this  delightful  and  desira- 

Valuable   woods  abound — pine,   espe-  ble  locality, 

cially  white  and  pitch.     Deer  are  found  Evansville,  Indiana. 


Dies    Natalis    Christi. 

By  Arthur  Chamberlain. 

(A  priest  of  Corinth,  looking  down  upon  the  city.) 

OVER  the  waiting  mountains  the  touch  of  a  spell  is  falling ; 
The  foam-flecked  waters  heave  with  a  burden  of  expectation; 
Long  have  I  pondered  the  mystery ;  vainly  questioning,  calling 
The  gods  of  Hellas,  unanswering;  heedless  of  supplication. 

Hearken  and  answer,  O  Zeus ! 
Answer  ?    I  hear,  far  off,  the  sound  of  a  multitude  laughing ; 

Over  the  city  I  gaze,  looking  down  from  this  desolate  fane ; 
Know  that  delirious  pulses  quicken  and  leap  with  the  quaffing ; 

Dark  is  the  wine  and  the  thought,  and  darkest  of  all,  the  stain ! 

Hearken  and  answer,  O  Pan ! 
Answer?     I  feel  but  the  vacant,  chilling  breath  of  the  night-wind, 

Moaning  over  the  valleys,  cold  on  the  distant  hills ; 
Feel  that  all  space  is  empty,  feel  I  shall  never  find 

The  gods  of  lofty  Olympus; — their  deity  nowhere  thrills! 

Wilt  thou  answer,  O  Plato? 
Answer?    Lo,  through  the  gloom  come  multitudinous  voices, 

Whispering :  "  Let  us  depart !  "  and  the  flames  on  the  altars  languish. 
Leave  the  gods? — They  have  left  us.'    No  need  to  be  wary  of  choices! 

Hellas  shall  cry  in  vain  to  gods  who  are  deaf  to  her  anguish. 

Hearken  and  answer — Shriek  ! 
Answer,  shriek  from  the  distance;  nearer,  growing  articulate: — 

"  Great  Pan  is  dead !  "     Go,  cry  into  ears  grown  heavy  with  drinking ; 
Cry  it  in  street  and  from  housetop,  cry  as  the  herald  of  Fate ; 

Cry,  till  the  multitudes  wail;  terrified,  stricken  and  shrinking! 

What  thine  answer,  Eleusis? 
Answer !    Far  to  the  eastward  the  glow  of  a  gathered  splendor  ! 

Not  in  vain  was  the  teaching,  vailed,  of  thy  sacred  prison ! 
Gone  are  the  gods  forever!    Turn,  and  your  homage  render. 

Where  the  Star  of  stars  proclaims  that  the  Light  of  the  World  has  arisen ! 

Bos  ion,   Mass. 
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The  Problem  of  Asia.* 

Asia  is  the  last  battle  ground  of  Eu- 
ropean expansion.  Africa  has  been  prac- 
tically eliminated  by  recognized  partition, 
and  Asia,  north  and  south,  has  shared  the 
same  fate.  There  remains  a  belt  extend- 
ing across  the  Continent,  between  30  to 
40  degrees  of  north  latitude,  still  unap- 
propriated, but  already  sharply  contended 
for  by  two  nations  representing  essen- 
tially different  types  of  civilization — 
Great  Britain  and  Russia.  Which,  for 
the  best  interests  of  Asia  and  the  world, 
ought  to  conquer,  which  will  conquer, 
and  how  is  the  victory  to  be  secured? 
That,  in  essence,  is  the  problem  of  Asia 
as  Captain  Mahan  sets  it  forth  in  a  book 
which  ought  to  and  doubtless  will  at- 
tract wide  notice  and  receive  close  study. 

The  book  is  made  up  of  three  essays, 
"The  Problem  of  Asia,"  "Effect  of 
Asiatic  Conditions  "  and  "  Merits  of  the 
Transvaal  Dispute."  This  last  may  seem 
irrelevant,  but  is  not  so  much  so  as  ap- 
pears. The  first  occupies  the  greater 
part  of  the  space,  the  second  being  rather 
a  sort  of  comment.  One  result  of  this  es- 
say character  is  that  the  treatment  is  by 
no  means  complete.  It  is  rather  a  sug- 
gestion than  a  discussion  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  problem,  and  leaves  one  in  a 
measure  dissatisfied,  or  rather  anxious 
for  fuller  treatment  at  the  hands,  either 
of  the  present  author  or  of  some  one  else 
who  has  thought  out  for  himself  as  Cap- 
tain Mahan  has  some  most  interesting 
conclusions. 

He  opens  with  a  recognition  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  what  he  calls  the  short  and  the 
long  view ;  the  details  calling  for  consid- 
eration with  reference  to  immediate  ac- 
tion ;  and  those  more  general  characteris- 
tics which  control  national  development, 
and  have  the  greatest  influence  in  guid- 
ing national  action,  especially  in  expan- 
sion. An  illustration  is  found  of  the 
short  view,  in  the  situation  in  Cuba,  re- 
sulting in  the  recent  war;  of  the  long 
view  in  the  development  of  the  idea  of  ex- 

*The  Problem  of  Asia,  and  its  Effect  Upon  In- 
ternational Policies.  By  A.  T.  Mahan,  D.C.L.,  LL.D., 
Captain  United  States  Navy.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.  $2.00.) 


pansion  which  was  gaining  a  hold  upon 
the  American  people  through  their  sea 
power  largely,  and  which  made  the 
Philippines  and  China  necessary  corol- 
laries to  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii.  So  far 
as  Asia  is  concerned,  and  its  problem  in 
relation  to  America,  the  short  view 
brings  up  the  necessary  action  in  safe- 
guarding American  interests  in  China; 
the  long  view  has  regard  for  the  ultimate 
results  of  differing  methods  and  associa- 
tions in  securing  that  safeguarding.  Shall 
America  throw  her  influence  with  Eng- 
land or  Russia  and  help  to  make  predom- 
inant in  China  the  English  or  the  Russian 
type  of  civilization? 

An  important  element  in  the  answer  is 
the  recognition  of  the  inherent  right  of 
any  nation  to  grow,  and  of  the  factors  of 
growth,  internal  organization,  and  free- 
dom of  interchange  with  external  sources 
of  support.  Here  appears  the  thought 
which  dominates  very  much  of  the  gen- 
eral discussion,  the  contrast  between  sea 
power  and  land  power  in  this  interchange. 
As  is  natural,  Captain  Mahan  emphasizes 
the  value  of  the  sea  power,  not  only  in  it- 
self, but  in  its  indication  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  nation  that  enjoys  it.  He  also 
accepts  England  as  the  representative  of 
the  best  civilization,  looks  with  some 
jealousy  upon  the  development  of  the 
Slavonic  power  with  its,  in  his  view,  low- 
er conception  of  national  development, 
and  makes  no  secret  of  his  hope  that  the 
two  powers  most  akin  to  England,  the 
United  States  and  Germany,  both  sea 
powers,  will  work  together  with  her  cor- 
dially toward  the  securing  of  Anglo-Ger- 
man ideals  in  those  most  important  coun- 
tries of  Asia. 

The  discussion  of  the  methods  by 
which  this  is  to  be  secured  takes  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  his  attention,  and 
the  great  value  of  the  book  lies  in  its  set- 
ting forth  of  the  way  in  which  national 
movements  are  affected  by  the  possibili- 
ties of  intercommunication.  The  rival 
merits  of  land  and  water  ways  are  illus- 
trated by  comparing  the  Suez  Canal  with 
the  projected  railroads  through  Meso- 
potamia, so  much  to  the  advantage  of 
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the  former  that  he  holds  that  so  far  as 
world  wide  influence  is  concerned  Eng- 
land could  better  afford  to  lose  South 
Africa  than  her  grip  on  the  best  means 
of  communication  with   Southern  Asia. 
Similarly  he  shows  how  inevitable  it  is 
for  Russia  to  seek  control  of  water  ways, 
both  on  the  east,  via  the  Japan  Sea,  and 
on  the  west,  via  the  Bosporus  and  Dar- 
danelles, or,  if  that  is  impracticable,  via 
Persia  and  the  Persian  Gulf.     She  is  al- 
ready reaching  out  in  both  directions,  and 
in  doing  so  is  tightening  her  grip  on  Tur- 
key, or  at  least  on  Persia,  on  the  west, 
and  on  Korea  on  the  east.     Should  she 
succeed  in  controlling  both,  she  would 
have  a  tremendous   vantage  ground  to 
supplement  her  land  expansion  through 
Central  Asia  and  Siberia  and  enter  upon 
the  absorption  of  this  belt  with  greatly 
augmented  power.     To   counteract  this 
advantage^  and   preserve   to   the  Anglo- 
German  civilization  at  least  the  mighty 
power  of  Central  China  is  the  task  set  to 
the  Anglo-German  nations. 

Other  factors  enter  into  the  problem, 
France,  Italy  and  Japan.  Frenchmen 
will  hardly  feel  complimented  by  the  ref- 
erences to  French  subordination  to, 
rather  than  partnership  with,  the  great 
Slavic  power  which  can  scarcely  be  held 
to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  Gallic-Latin 
idea,  resulting  in  practically  effacing 
France  as  an  important  influence  in  this 
Asian  development.  Italy's  power  on  the 
sea  becomes  a  strong  ally  to  England's, 
and  it  is  of  value  to  check  the  Slavic 
control  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 
The  position  of  Japan  is  one  of  extreme 
interest.  Her  sudden  development  from 
an  Asiatic  nation  and  government,  con- 
servative and  exclusive  to  the  last  degree, 
into  an  ally  of  the  most  progressive  na- 
tions of  the  west  is  too  recent  to  warrant 
any  positive  assertion  as  to  her  share  in 
the  Asian  problem.  The  fact,  however, 
that  so  far  her  influence  has  been  in  ac- 
cord with  the  natural  development  of  her 
sea  power,  gives  hope  of  a  permanent  as- 
sociation with  the  Anglo-German  type  of 
development. 

The  whole  treatment  of  the  question  is 
very  suggestive  and  valuable,  especially 
at  the  present  moment,  when  there  are  in- 
dications in  some  quarters  of  an  effort  to 
bind  the  United  States  in  its  Asian  pol- 
icy with  Russia  rather  than  with  Eng- 
land. 


A    Century    of     American 
Diplomacy.* 

It  will  surprise  most  readers  of  this 
volume  to  find  that  the  United  States  have 
had  so  much  important  diplomatic  his- 
tory and  that  it  has  been  so  much  to  their 
credit. 

Our  Government  is  very  generally  be- 
lieved, even  among  its  own  citizens,  to 
have  maintained  its  Consuls  and  Minis- 
ters abroad  on  too  meager  a  basis  to  be 
dignified  or  effective.  There  has  been  a 
very  general  impression  that,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  the  entire  diplomatic  service 
was  one  of  the  useless  appendages  of 
government,  supported  because  needed 
occasionally,  tho  no  one  can  foresee  when 
these  imperative  occasions  may  arise. 

Mr.  Foster  has  neither  written  nor 
planned  his  book  with  such  readers  in 
view,  but  he  has  spoiled  their  song.  The 
history  as  he  gives  it  is  one  to  be  proud 
of.  It  shows  that  this  country  began  its 
course  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  others, 
and  far  more  than  one  step  ahead  of 
them.  Perhaps  our  freer  position  had 
something  to  do  with  it.  Possibly  the 
far  away  Powers  have  expected  to  be 
held  to  a  lower  responsibility  and  were 
easier  in  their  concessions. 

However  that  may  be,  American  di- 
plomacy has  been  a  winning  game  from 
the  first.  The  history  of  its  first  one 
hundred  years  as  given  by  Mr.  Foster  is 
a  history  of  achievements  great  enough 
and  important  enough  to  be  read  along- 
side of  the  great  events  of  that  history  at 
home. 

Mr.  Foster  takes  a  wide  range  in  the 
development  of  his  subject.  He  goes  far 
beyond  the  strict  limits  of  diplomatic  ne- 
gotiations, taking  his  readers  far  enough 
into  the  circumambient  relations  of  the 
subject  to  show  them  what  makes  it  in- 
teresting and  important.  The  result  is 
that  the  book  becomes  a  diplomatic  mir- 
ror, reflecting  not  only  the  solemn  pro- 
ceedings of  Ministers  and  Councils  of 
State,  but  the  heats  and  passions  of  po- 
litical controversy  at  home ;  such  per- 
sonal matters  as  Henry  Clay's  "  habits," 
or  his  ineffectual  duel  with  Randolph,  or 
even  the  democratic  rusticity  of  Presi- 
dent  Jefferson's   dress.      All   this   is   in 
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striking  contrast  to  the  dry  light  which 
works  of  this  character  in  general  throw 
on  the  comparatively  barren  field  of  dip- 
lomatic negotiation  and  history.  Mr. 
Foster  restores  the  subject  to  its  human 
relations  and  draws  from  it  at  any  stage 
a  series  of  fresh,  powerful  and,  in  many 
respects,  truer  illustrations  of  the  public 
history  of  the  country.  It  is  a  superb  il- 
lustration of  those  epochs  and  whorls  of 
our  history  which  reached  far  enough  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  home  to  have  a 
relation  to  the  world  at  large  for  diplo- 
macy to  deal  with.  Most  of  these  ques- 
tions have  an  international  aspect  which 
concerns  the  human  race,  and  lifts  them 
at  once  to  the  largest  and  broadest  plane. 

We  regret  in  some  respects  that  Mr. 
Foster  begins  with  the  Continental  Con- 
gress and  the  era  of  "  national  "  inde- 
pendence. One  of  the  most  significant 
features  of  our  national  history  is  that  a 
full  Colonial. century  lies  back  of  it.  The 
people  of  this  country  were  disciplined 
in  the  freeman's  responsibility  and  the 
art  of  self-government  long  before  the 
Continental  Congress  assembled.  The 
step  from  colonial  legislation  and  au- 
thority to  civil  order  under  the  new  com- 
monwealth, or  States,  was  a  very  short 
one.  The  Colonies  had  their  agents 
abroad  who  got  a  training  for  future 
diplomacy  in  their  struggles  with  the 
lawyers  and  officers  of  the  Crown.  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  took  his  first  lessons  in 
this  school.  It  was  for  his  fatal  stroke,  in 
sending  home  the  Hutchinson  Letter, 
that  the  Lord-Solicitor  General,  Wedder- 
burn,  poured  out  on  him  the  torrent  of 
abuse  which  makes  a  classical  as  well  as 
critical  scene  in  American  history. 

The  opening  of  the  history  at  the  date 
chosen  for  this  work  shows  the  Colonies 
with  at  least  one  past-master  in  the  art 
of  diplomacy  already  in  the  field,  Benja- 
min Franklin.  They  were  not  as  fortu- 
nate with  Silas  Deane  or  Arthur  Lee, 
but  in  John  Adams  and  in  Jay  they  found 
Ministers  who  were  to  the  young  State, 
in  their  way,  what  Washington  was  in 
his. 

The  confidence  Franklin  commanded 
in  England  as  well  as  France  was  phe- 
nomenal. The  negotiations  through 
which  he  carried  the  young  nation  with 
France  make  one  of  the  greatest  chap- 
ters of  our  national  story.  Like  every- 
thing else  in  the  volume,  the  account  of 


them  is  developed  on  a  plan  which 
marches  over  the  whole  field  with  a 
broad  front  and  sweeps  in  everything 
which  adds  to  the  human  interest  of  the 
diplomatic  history. 

The  debates  between  the  commission- 
ers are  given  in  the  most  lively  realism 
and  with  little  of  the  reserve  which  is 
said  to  characterize  the  craft.  Delight- 
ful touches  brighten  the  story.  Mr.  Jay 
sails  from  home  with  exaggerated  pre- 
possessions for  the  French.  They  melt 
away  in  actual  contact,  and  he  ends  with 
not  liking  the  French  at  all.  Mr. 
Adams  loses  his  temper  and  breaks  out 
with  great  violence.  Franklin  alone 
keeps  cool  and  commands  the  respect  of 
all  parties.  Lord  Shelburne  sends  Frank- 
lin's old  and  tried  friend,  David  Hartley, 
to  talk  over  with  him  the  preliminaries 
of  peace.  When  the  commissioners  sign 
the  treaty  in  secret,  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  France,  the  French  Minister, 
Vergennes,  mortified  and  sorely  tried, 
will  hear  not  a  word  from  the  others,  but 
applies  solely  to  Franklin,  whose  expla- 
nation he  accepts  with  such  good  grace 
as  he  can. 

Mr.  Foster  treats  all  such  rough  places 
in  the  history  with  an  admirable  combi- 
nation of  honesty  and  address.  He  might 
have  said  more  than  he  does  in  defense 
of  Franklin  and  the  Hutchinson  papers, 
and  possibly  as  to  the  famous  X,  Y,  Z 
papers.  But  in  general  he  states  the 
points  fairly,  and  then  carries  the  matter 
for  his  own  side  far  enough  to  let  the 
reader  know  what  the  United  States' 
case  was. 

As  to  some  of  the  shady  chapters  of 
our  later  history,  when  for  the  time  the 
Federal  Government  was  administered 
in  the  interest  of  slavery,  Mr.  Foster 
abates  none  of  his  frankness.  In  such  a 
matter  as  the  famous,  or  infamous,  "  Os- 
tend  Manifesto,"  the  exact  facts  are 
brought  out  with  all  their  reflections  on 
the  American  Ministers  concerned,  Pierre 
Soule,  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  James 
Buchanan.  The  sarcastic  comment  of 
the  London  Times  echoes  the  prevailing 
judgment  of  the  country,  that  "  diplo- 
macy in  the  United  States  had  become  a 
very  singular  profession." 

The  diplomatic  history  of  the  Mexican 
War  is  given  with  no  less  candor,  but  at 
the  same  time  with  a  full  and  fair  exhi- 
bition of  the  ultimate  and  larger  results 
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of  the  spoliation  of  Mexico  and  the  plot 
for  the  extension  of  slave  territory. 

In  the  matter  of  privateering  our  dip- 
lomatic history  does  not  stand  quite  as 
well  as  Mr.  Foster  seems  to  put  it.  The 
Conference  of  Powers  which  joined  in 
the  peace  after  the  Crimean  War  issued  a 
declaration  in  1856  which  proposed  to  in- 
corporate in  the  law  of  nations  the  aboli- 
tion of  privateering,  the  exemption  of 
neutral  goods  under  a  hostile  flag,  an 
enemy's  goods  under  a  neutral  flag,  and 
the  refusal  to  recognize  ineffective  block- 
ades. Mr.  Marcy,  for  reasons  of  his  own 
which  never  were  above  suspicion,  made 
conditions  which  blocked  the  measure. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  our 
Government,  its  interest  to  suppress  pri- 
vateering being  at  that  time  clear,  offered 
its  adherence.  England  and  France 
held  the  action  too  late  and  too  obviously 
interested  to  pass.  It  was  therefore  re- 
fused. 

Mr.  Buchanan's  weak  diplomatics  in 
the  Central  American  filibustering  times 
make  another  chapter  of  which  we  can- 
not feel  proud,  tho  to  the  honor  of  this 
administration  in  1857  must  be  credited 
the  final  abolition  of  the  dues  claimed  by 
Denmark  on  vessels  passing  through  the 
Baltic  Sound. 

A  few  years  earlier,  in  1854,  came 
Commodore  Perry's  great  feat  in  open- 
ing Japan,  where,  as  Mr.  Seward  ob- 
served in  one  of  his  happiest  remarks, 
quoted  by  Mr.  Foster,  "  we  gently  co- 
erced Japan  into  friendship  with  us." 

The  post-bellum  diplomatic  history 
stops  short  with  the  Centennial  year,  but 
includes  for  its  greatest  achievement  Mr. 
Seward's  purchase  of  Alaska,  and,  among 
its  not  altogether  pleasant  humors,  the 
negotiations  for  St.  Domingo,  which  em- 
broiled the  Government  and  led  to  the 
rupture  between  Mr.  Sumner  and  Gen- 
eral Grant. 

The  volume  ends  with  a  full  and  time- 
ly chapter  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

We  note  with  pride  that  the  great  tra- 
ditions of  American  diplomacy  have  not 
failed  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  that  whoever  carries 
forward  the  history  from  the  point  at 
which  Mr.  Foster  lays  it  down  will  begin 
with  one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  ever 
won  by  skill,  patience  and  wisdom  com- 
bined in  Mr.  Hay's  management  of  the 
Chinese  negotiations. 


The  Psalms  of  David,  including  six- 
teen full  page  illustrations  and  numerous 
decorations  in  the  text  depicting  the  life 
of  David  as  shepherd,  poet,  warrior  and 
King,  by  Louis  Rhead,  together  with  an 
Introductory  Study  by  Newell  Dwight 
Hillis.  (Square  octavo,  pp.  284.  Fleming 
H.  Revell  Co.,  New  York.)  Such  a  book 
as  this  we  value  for  the  illustrations. 
Mr.  Rhead's  full-page  wood  cuts  are 
strong  and  effective,  and  they  have  the 
feeling  of  the  East  and  of  the  time.  The 
artist  has  made  use  of  the  Assyrian  art 
as  recovered  by  Layard,  etc.,  and  has 
seldom  erred,  as  when  he  puts  a  royal 
helmet  on  David  when  he  received  Abi- 
gail's present.  We  may  also  question 
the  domed  Jerusalem  seen  in  the  back- 
ground where  David  mourns  for  Absa- 
lom. The  brown  and  black  borders  of 
the  early  pages  are  correct  and  excellent. 
Dr.  Hillis's  introduction  supplies  a  fine 
analysis  of  David's  character.  The  pic- 
tures scattered  through  the  book  of 
course  seem  to  assume  the  Davidic  au- 
thorship of  the  Psalms. 

The  Religion  of  Democracy.  By 
Charles  Ferguson.  (San  Francisco:  D. 
P.  Elder  and  Morgan  Shepard.  50 
cents.)  This  is  an  interesting  book,  al- 
tho  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  it  is  all  about. 
Like  wandering  in  an  unfamilar  field, 
rich  in  the  apparent  promise  of  strange 
discoveries,  the  reading  of  such  a  work 
has  its  own  peculiar  charm.  From  page 
to  page  you  are  always  on  the  track  of 
some  definite  meaning,  and  just  as  you 
think  you  will  apprehend  it  at  the  next 
turn  of  a  sentence,  presto !  the  elusive 
object  vanishes,  and  you  are  allured  to 
another  quest.  And  when  the  search  is 
over,  even  tho  you  return  empty  handed, 
you  are  not  particularly  disappointed,  for 
each  quest  has  had  its  own  compensatory 
excitement.  Rather  you  feel  like  con- 
gratulating yourself  in  the  words  of  the 
Carpenter  in  Through  the  Looking 
Glass:  "  We've  had  a  pleasant  run."  Ac- 
companying the  book  is  a  printed  slip,  on 
which  Gerald  Stanley  Lee  is  quoted  as 
saying :  "  Nobody  is  expecting  such  a 
book  ;  it  is  the  work  of  genius."  We  are 
glad  to  know  it. 

Great  Commanders.  Commodore 
Paul  Jones.  By  Cyrus  Tozvnsend 
Brady.  ( New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
$1.50.)     The  great  interest  abroad  in  our 
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country  at  the  present  time  touching  our 
military  and  naval  history  gives  a  book 
like  this  an  easy  passage  into  popular  at- 
tention. Mr.  Brady's  life  of  Paul  Jones 
is  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  piece  of  work. 
It  does  not  take  its  place  in  the  list  of 
great  biographies,  but  it  does  fill  the 
measure  of  intensely  dramatic  and  effect- 
ive life  history  presented  with  the  glow- 
ing energy  of  a  sincere  lover  of  his  sub- 
ject. It  is  one  of  the  "  Great  Com- 
mander "  series  edited  by  General  James 
Grant  Wilson.  Photogravure  portrait, 
maps,  and  a  good  index  add  greatly  to  the 
usefulness  of  this  attractive  book. 

Stringtown  on  the  Pike.  By  John 
Uri  Lloyd.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.  $1.50.)  A  copious  blending  of 
romance  and  reality — a  deluge  of  un- 
believable stuff  now,  a  rush  of  common- 
place facts  then — gives  to  Mr.  Lloyd's 
Kentucky  story  a  remarkable  effect.  It  is 
long  since  we  have  read  a  romance  at 
once  so  ill  constructed,  so  untruthful  to 
life  and  at  the  same  time  so  truthful  to 
life,  and  so  interesting.  There  is  some- 
thing powerful  in  the  book,  and  that 
something  is  not  artistic  workmanship  or 
dramatic  completeness ;  it  seems  to  be  the 
force  of  genius.  The  author  has  some- 
how captured  the  secret  of  fascination, 
which  after  all  is  what  makes  a  tale  go. 
From  the  first  chapter  onward  there  is 
a  strain  of  the  uncanny  and  weird  woven 
into  the  varied  substance  of  Mr.  Lloyd's 
story.  We  do  not  believe  what  he  is  tell- 
ing us,  and  yet  we  read  on  quite  enter- 
tained. Stringtown,  where  the  story  is 
set,  seems  to  be  in  Northern  Kentucky 
near  Cincinnati.  The  dramatis  personce 
are  extraordinary  in  their  make-up,  and 
at  the  same  time  very  much  like  the  ordi- 
nary Kentucky  town  characters  of  thir- 
ty-five years  ago.  Many  of  the  incidents 
are  extremely  sensational,  and  every- 
where we  feel  an  exaggeration  of  what 
we  could  accept  as  typical  of  the  place 
and  the  time.  The  white  people  are  ex- 
treme examples ;  the  negroes,  while  ex- 
cellently characterized  in  many  respects, 
are  greatly  overdrawn.  All  of  these 
things  will  strike  the  attention  of  the 
most  uncritical  reader,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  the  story,  despite  its  lack  of  compell- 
ing verisimilitude,  clutches  the  imagina- 
tion and  holds  one's  interest  with  con- 
stantly increasing  force  to  the  end.  There 


is  no  dramatic  unity,  no  steady  sweep  of 
story-telling  power;  but  there  is  life, 
strange,  distorted,  stormy,  incongruous 
life.  After  reading  Stringtozvn  on  the 
Pike  one  lays  it  aside  to  reflect  a  mo- 
ment. The  spell  is  gone.  Why  was  there 
a  spell?  Here  is  the  end  in  a  wretched 
scene  of  death  and  despair  which  does  not 
rise  to  tragedy.  Nobody  is  happy.  What 
good  in  all  this  ?  The  answer  avoids  us ; 
but  we  cannot  escape  the  impression  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  has  written  a  large,  loosely 
constructed,  strangely  composite,  half 
real,  half  wildly  romantic  and  exceeding- 
ly powerful  story. 

Frederic  Lord  Leighton,  Late 
President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Arts.  An  Illustrated  Record  of  his 
Life  and  Work.  By  Ernest  Rhys.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $3.00.) 
This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  very  interest- 
ing biography  of  the  late  Lord  Leighton. 
The  text  and  illustrations  give  a  strong 
impression  of  the  artist's  life  and  works, 
and  to  these  in  the  present  edition  has 
been  added  a  chapter  on  "  Lord  Leigh- 
ton's  House  in  1900,"  by  Mr.  S.  Pepys 
Cockerell.  Her  Majesty,  Queen  Vic- 
toria, permitted  a  reproduction,  for  these 
pages,  of  the  Citnabue  in  the  Bucking- 
ham Palace  collection.  Taken  as  a  book 
for  popular  circulation  this  smaller  edi- 
tion is  most  acceptable,  and  will  no  doubt 
find  its  way  into  most  well  ordered  li- 
braries. 

The  Private  Memoirs  of  Madame 
Roland.  Edited  With  An  Introduction 
by  Edzvard  Gilpin  Johnson.  (Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.  $1.50.)  This 
translation  of  Madame  Roland's  memoirs 
was  published  at  London  in  1795  within 
two  years  after  Madame  Roland's  execu- 
tion by  the  guillotine.  The  editor's  "  In- 
troduction "  is  a  very  able  essay,  giving 
the  reader  a  good  preparation  for  the 
pleasant  task  of  perusing  the  gifted  and 
unfortunate  woman's  intensely  interest- 
ing personal  record.  As  for  the  memoirs, 
there  is  nothing  new  to  say  about  them. 
The  book  is  a  classic,  and  we  do  not 
know  of  an  available  edition  to  compare 
with  this  for  general  circulation. 

The  Century  Book  of  the  Ameri- 
can Colonies.  The  Story  of  the  Pil- 
grimage of  a  Party  of  Young  People  to 
the  Sites  of  the  Earliest  American  Col- 
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onies.  By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  With 
An  Introduction  by  Frederick  J.  De  Pey- 
ster,  Governor  of  the  Society  of  Colonial 
Wars.  (New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany. $1.50.)  The  title-page  suffi- 
ciently indicates  the  contents  of  this  book. 
Like  all  of  Mr.  Brooks's  historical 
sketching,  what  is  here  offered  flashes 
out  a  fine  light  of  honest  patriotism.  It 
is  a  book  for  young  people.  American 
boys  and  girls  will  be  the  better  for  read- 
ing it.  Next  to  a  journey  from  one  his- 
toric place  in  our  country  to  another  is 
the  perusal  of  this  record  of  a  leisurely 
tour  made  by  Mr.  Brooks's  party  of  live- 
ly young  patriots. 

American  Fights  and  Fighters  : 
Stories  of  the  First  Five  Wars  of  the 
United  States  From  the  War  of  the  Rev- 
olution to  the  War  of  1812.  By  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady.  (New  York:  Mc- 
Clure,  Phillips  &  Co.  $1.50.)  Enthusi- 
astic, manly  patriotism  makes  Mr. 
Brady's  diction  quiver  like  a  live  wire. 
The  chapters  are  tales  of  our  national 
wars,  beginning  with  the  Revolution  and 
closing  with  the  War  of  1812.  It  is  a 
book  to  delight  men  and  boys  who  have 
inherited  the  strong  hearts  and  patriotic 
feelings  of  American  ancestors.  Sixteen 
full  page  illustrations  by  Darley,  Chap- 
pel  and  others  add  to  the  book's  attract- 
iveness. 

The  Century  Company  is  bringing 
out  a  series  of  booklets  most  daintily  and 
beautifully  made.  Three  of  these  are  be- 
fore us  now.  Motifs,  by  E.  Scott  O'Con- 
nor, with  an  Introduction  by  Agnes  Rep- 
plier,  is  one  of  those  tidbits  of  literary 
lightness  which  leave  a  taste  of  gentle 
humor,  fine  wit  and  happy  conceits  in  the 
reader's  mind.  The  other  two  volumes 
are  reprints  of  Rab  and  His  Friends 
and  Our  Dogs,  by  John  Brown,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Andrew  Lang.  All  lov- 
ers of  good  books  know  the  charm  of  this 
classic.  The  third  volume  is  Epictetus, 
Selections  From  His  Discourses,  ed- 
ited by  Benjamin  Smith.  Translated 
from  the  Greek.  The  price  of  these  rich- 
ly bound  and  perfectly  printed  booklets  is 
$1.00  each. 

Dames  and  Daughters  of  Colonial 
Days.  By  Gcraldine  Brooks.  (New 
York :  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.  $1.50.) 
Among  the  many  books  written  about  the 
women  of  our  colonial  days  this  one  by 


Miss  Brooks  takes  a  pleasantly  conspicu- 
ous place.  It  is  lightly  and  gracefully 
written,  and  the  choice  of  personages  is 
made  with  notable  cleverness  of  judg- 
ment. Nearly  all  parts  of  the  colonies  are 
represented,  and  some  of  the  most  strik- 
ing phases  of  colonial  life  are  brought 
forth  in  the  sparkling  and  graphic  per- 
sonal sketches.  The  book  is  well  illus- 
trated, and  both  text  and  pictures  are  of 
historical  value  as  well  as  eminently  en- 
tertaining. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  New  Century 
Library,  by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons, 
"  Pendennis,"  makes  the  fourteenth  and 
final  volume  of  the  full  edition  of  Thack- 
eray's works.  The  little  books  in  this 
series  are  a  marvel  of  the  publisher's 
art.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  paper 
is  so  fine  that  the  book  takes  about 
one-eighth  the  space  of  the  ordinary 
"  Pendennis,"  the  type  is  just  as  large 
and  as  easy  to  read  as  the  standard  vol- 
ume.    Price,  $1.50  per  volume. 

Winsome  Womanhood.  By  Mar- 
garet E.  Sangster.  (Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  $1.25.)  This  a  book  that 
will  appeal  to  that  very  large  class  of 
women,  young  and  old,  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  take  counsel  of  Mrs.  Sang- 
ster for  these  many  years.  Helpful  and 
stimulating  as  all  the  author's  writings 
are,  Winsome  Womanhood  is  a  discus- 
sion of  girlhood  and  motherhood  in 
church,  home  and  the  world.  It  is  a  good 
book. 

Peloubet's  Select  Notes  on  the 
International  Lessons.  (W.  A.  Wilde 
Co.  Boston  and  Chicago.  Ward  & 
Drummond,  New  York.)  These  notes 
are  too  well  known  to  need  special  com- 
ment. They  have  gained  for  themselves 
a  place  in  the  Sunday  school  literature 
of  the  day  which  they  are  holding  not- 
withstanding the  quantity  of  such  litera- 
ture that  is  before  the  public  eye. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  that 
have  recently  come  to  our  desk  is  an  edi- 
tion of  Robinson  Crusoe,  by  Daniel 
Defoe,  which  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  have 
just  issued.  In  binding,  type,  printing 
and  decorations  it  is  a  volume  to  please 
the  eye  of  every  lover  of  comely  books. 
We  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
and  charming  gift  for  a  boy  than  this 
new  issue  of  the  most  famous  adventure 
story  in  the  English  language. 
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Literary   Notes. 

Dr.  William  B.  Brown's  "The  Problem 
of  Final  Destiny,"  which  we  reviewed  favor- 
ably in  a  late  issue,  is  not,  as  we  then  stated, 
privately  printed,  but  is  published  by  Thomas 
Whittaker,  New  York. 

....Francis  A.  Nichols  &  Co.  announce  an 
entirely  new  and  complete  edition  of  the  works 
of  Lord  Bryon,  including  his  life  by  Thomas 
Moore,  his  journals,  and  the  notes  which  have 
made  the  English  editions  famous,  edited  by 
i\lr.  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  who  will  also 
contribute  a  critical  analysis  on  Byron's  "  Life 
and  Works."  It  is  said  that  many  poems  never 
before  issued  in  an  American  edition  will  be 
included,  and  the  edition  will  be  strictly  lim- 
ited. 

....The  London  Academy  gives  the  follow- 
ing list  of  the  members  of  the  new  Parliament 
who  are  in  any  way  connected  with  literature : 
Mr.  John  Morley,  Mr.  Lecky,  Mr.  James 
Bryce,  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  Sir  R.  C.  Jebb,  Mr. 
Gilbert  Parker.  Hon.  L.  Walter  Rothschild 
(Articles  on  Zoology).  Sir  J.  Gorst  (Edited 
a  New  Zealand  Paper).  Sir  Michael  Foster 
(Text-Book  of  Physiology).  Mr.  George 
Wyndham  (Edited  North's  Plutarch,  Shake- 
speare's Poems,  etc.).  Hon.  H.  D.  Elliott 
(Editor  of  Edinburgh  Review).  Sir  W.  R. 
Anson  (Law  and  Custom  of  the  English  Con- 
stitution, etc.).  Sir  Charles  Dilke  (Proprietor 
Athenaeum,  etc.).  Mr.  L.  Harmsworth  (Daily 
Mail,  etc.).  Mr.  Henniker  Heaton  (Newspa- 
per proprietor,  Australia).  Mr.  J.  Tully 
(Editor  Roscommon  Herald).  Mr.  P.  M. 
Thornton  (The  Stuart  Dynasty,  etc.).  Mr.  F. 
W.  Horner  (Editor  Whitehall  Review.)  Mr. 
W.  R.  W.  Peel  (War  correspondent  Graeco- 
Turkish  War).  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere 
(Truth,  etc.).  Mr.  J.  C.  Rickett  (The  Christ 
That  Is  To  Be,  etc.).  Sir  George  Newnes 
(Westminster  Gazette,  Tit-Bits,  etc.).  Mr. 
Henry  Norman  (The  Peoples  and  Politics  of 
the  Far  East,  etc.).  Sir  M.  M.  Bhownaggree 
(Translated  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  our 
Life  in  the  Highlands  into  Gujerati).  Dr.  T. 
J.  Macnamara  (Editor  of  the  Schoolmaster). 
Mr.  G.  M.  Brown  (Edinburgh  publisher).  Sir 
L.  Mclver  (Contributor  to  Imperial  Gazetteer 
of  India).  Sir  W.  Pearson  (Proprietor  Sun- 
day Sun).  Sir  H.  Seymour  King  (Proprietor 
Homeward  and  Overland  Mails).  Sir  C.  Mc- 
Arthur  (The  Evidences  of  Natural  Religion). 
Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  (M.  A.  P.,  etc.).  Mr.  W. 
R.  Cremer  (Editor  Arbitrator).  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill  (War  Correspondent  of  The  River 
War,  &c).  Mr.  James  O'Connor  (Was  con- 
nected with  the  Fenian  organ,  the  Irish  Peo- 
ple). Sir  J.  Kennaway  (On  Sherman's 
Track).  Hon.  J.  W.  E.  Scott-Montagu 
(Times' s  Correspondent  in  Matabele  War). 
Sir  F.  D.  Dixon-Hartland  (Genealogical  and 
Chronological  History  of  the  Royal  Houses 
of  Europe).  Sir  John  Leng  (America  in 
1876).  Mr.  W.  L.  A.  Burdett-Coutts  (Cor- 
respondent of  the  Times).  Mr.  H.  C.  Cust 
(Ex-Editor  Pall  Mall  Gazette).  Mr.  William 
Allan  (A  Book  of  Poems,  etc.).  Mr.  Murray 
Guthrie  (Founded  The  Granta).  Mr.  S.  Bux- 
ton (Handbook  to  Politics).  Mr.  T.  R.  Dewar 
(A  Ramble  Round  the  Globe). 


Pebbles. 

To  make  sure  of  it  this  time  Mr.  Clark 
might  have  himself  elected  to  both  the  United 
States  senatorships  in  Montana. — St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Miss  Ruth  Bryan, 

daughter  of  the  erstwhile  great  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan.  She  started  to  school  one  morn- 
ing not  long  ago,  and  after  a  desperate  run 
for  a  street  car,  finally  succeeded  in  catching 
it.  As  she  took  her  seat  she  gasped,  "  Well, 
I'm  glad  one  of  the  family  can  run  for  some- 
thing and  get  it." — The  Review. 

....London,  December  13. — Mr.  Powell 
William,  the  former  Financial  Secretary  of 
the  War  Office,  answering  a  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to-day,  said  that  182,460 
horses  and  mules  had  been  landed  in  South 
Africa  during  the  war.  Mr.  Timothy  M. 
Healy's  interpellation  as  to  the  number  of 
asses  sent  to  South  Africa  was  not  answered. 
— Cable  to  the  Evening  Post. 

What  is  a  Baby. — The  prince  of  wails; 

an  inhabitant  of  Lapland ;  the  morning  caller, 
noonday  crawler,  midnight  brawler ;  the  only 
precious  possession  that  never  excites  envy; 
a  key  that  opens  the  heart  of  all  classes,  the 
rich  and  poor  alike,  in  all  countries ;  a  stranger 
with  unspeakable  cheek,  that  enters  a  house 
without  a  stitch  to  his  back,  and  is  received 
with  open  arms  by  every  one. — London  Tid- 
Bits. 

....  Evolution  of  a  Lemon. — Chapter  I. — 
"What  is  your  name,  little  boy?"  asked  the 
teacher.  "  Johnny  Lemon,"  answered  the  boy. 
And  it  was  so  recorded  on  the  roll.  Chapter 
II. — "What  is  your  name?"  the  high  school 
teacher  inquired.  "  John  Dennis  Lemon,"  re- 
plied the  big  boy.  Which  was  duly  entered. 
Chapter  III. — "  Your  name,  sir,"  said  the 
college  dignitary.  "  J.  Dennison  Lemon,"  re- 
sponded the  young  man  who  was  about  to 
enroll  himself  as  a  student.  Inscribed  in  ac- 
cordance therewith.  Chapter  IV. — "  May  I 
ask  your  name?"  queried  the  society  editor 
of  the  Daily  Bread.  "  Jean  D'Ennice  Le 
Mon,"  replied  the  swell  personage  in  the  opera 
box.  And  it  was  duly  jotted  down. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

Reuben,   Reuben,  I've  been  thinkin'  there's  a 

likely  job  for  you 
Down  in  York ;    I  hear  there's  milkin'  of  the 

public  cow  to  dew. 

Cynthia,    Cynthia,    I've    been    thinkin'    there 

might  be  a  chanst  for  me. 
See  they  want  a  few  new  sheriffs,  I'm  a  likely 

one,  I  be. 

Reuben,  Reuben,  I've  been  thinkin'  maybe  you 

ain't  larnt  the  way 
That  they  milk  that  tiger  critter ;   do  you  think 

he's  gentle,  hey? 

Cynthia,  Cynthia,   I've  been  thinkin'  I  would 

stan'  a  broken  head 
Just  to  club  a  Wall  Street  broker  onct  afore 

the  old  man's  dead. 

— New  York  Journal. 
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The  Appeal  of  Buddhism  to 
Christendom. 

An  extraordinary  event  has  occurred 
in  the  history  of  Buddhism,  we  may  say 
in  the  history  of  the  religions  of  the 
world.  It  is  an  event  unparalleled  dur- 
ing the  twenty-five  centuries  since  Gaut- 
ama, and  we  can  recall  nothing  analogous 
in  the  history  of  other  world-religions.  It 
is  an  address,  which  is  an  appeal,  from 
the  united  Presidents,  or  Chief  Bishops, 
of  the  various  conservative  and  reformed 
sects  of  Buddhism,  in  Japan,  the  chief 
seat  of  Buddhism,  "  To  All  the  Ecclesias- 
tics of  the  World,"  engaged  in  mission- 
ary work  in  China — that  is,  to  the  eccle- 
siastical authorities  of  Christendom, 
since  it  is  only  Christianity  that  is  send- 
ing missionaries  to  China.  There  have 
been  only  three  great  missionary  world- 
religions,  Buddhism,  Christianity  and 
Mohammedanism.  Here  the  oldest  of 
the  three,  through  its  best  accredited  rep- 
resentatives, addresses  the  next  oldest,  on 
the  subject  of  its  duties  to  the  people  of 
China.  It  is,  we  repeat,  an  extraordinary 
event.  It  deserves  most  careful  atten- 
tion. It  illustrates  the  coming  together 
of  humanity.  It  well  befits  the  closing 
weeks  of  the  century  and  well  deserves 
consideration  on  its  last  Christmas  day. 

Before  we  consider  its  message,  we 
may  notice  a  little  further  its  source,  pos- 
sibly with  some  humiliation.  It  is  signed 
by  the  six  Presidents  of  the  six  sects, 
representing  the  "  Great  Japan  Bud- 
dhists' Union."  Let  us  imagine  an  official 
answer  sent  to  it  from  the  chief  authori- 
ties— we  will  not  say  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  but  of  the  six  chief  Christian  sects — 
we  will  not  say  of  the  world,  but  of  the 
United  States.  Can  we  imagine  it — 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  Presiding  Bishop 
Clark,  and  the  presiding  officers  for  the 
year  of  the  Baptist,  Methodist,  Lutheran 
and  Presbyterian  sects,  signing  their 
names  together  to  a  reply  ?  We  fear  we 
have  not  reached  such  Christian  unity. 

Now  for  the  substance  of  the  Address. 
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It  begins  in  the  most  courteous  way,  by 
speaking  very  lightly  of  the  little  that 
Japanese  Buddhism  has  done  in  the  way 
of  mission  work  in  China,  and  very 
strongly  of  what  Christianity  has  done. 
The  signers  express  themselves  as  hum- 
bled by  the  contrast.  They  admire  the 
self-sacrificing  character  of  the  Christian 
missionaries  and  recognize  their  great 
success.  Their  courtesy  partly  explains 
the  warmth  of  their  recognition  and  ap- 
proval, but  what  they  say  is  far  from  be- 
ing chiefly  compliment.  Japanese  Bud- 
dhism has  been  sending  its  missionaries  to 
China,  and  yet  not  many,  while  Christen- 
dom has  sent  many  and  has  done  much. 
They  say  of  the  missionaries : 

"  They  have  not  only  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing churches  in  every  territory  and  dis- 
tributing their  preachers  in  the  various  prov- 
inces, but  also  secured,  by  dint  of  unremitting 
efforts,  suitable  machinery  for  the  salvation 
of  the  souls  of  the  Chinese  people,  by  estab- 
lishing schools,  libraries,  hospitals,  poor  asy- 
lums, orphanages,  kindergartens,  printing  as 
well  as  publishing  offices,  all  of  them  abso- 
lutely  indispensable    for    the    development   of 

civilization The  brilliant  success 

they  secured  by  the  missionaries  in  China  the 
world  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt." 

But  to  their  message.  When  we  have 
listened  to  its  praises,  its  suggestions  of 
exceptional  failures  to  come  up  to  the 
ideal  set,  and  the  statement  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-sacrificing  love  which  is  the 
center  of  all  true  religion,  we  reach  the 
suggestion  of  two  duties  that  should  con- 
trol all  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  their 
mission  work  during  this  "  Chinese  emer- 
gency."    The  first  is  thus  expressed : 

"  That  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the 
world  should  exercise  their  influence  in  re- 
straining the  missionaries  in  China  from  pro- 
ceedings which  are  likely  to  create  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  as  to  the  existence 
of  their  secret  connection  with  the  foreign 
policy  of  their  own  countries.  They  should, 
for  example,  be  withheld  from  inducing  their 
own  governments  to  carry  out  schemes  con- 
ducive to  successful  aggrandizement  at  the 
expense  of  China,  on  the  plea  of  persecution 
inflicted — a  plea  frequently  resorted  to  when- 
ever more  or  less  suffering  has  been  inflicted 
on  them  by  the  Chinese.  Nor  should  they  be 
allowed  to  claim  compensation  for  damages 
incurred  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  for  noth- 
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ing  can  be  more  incompatible  with  the  true 
principles  of  religion." 

This  point  the  signers  illustrate  by  stat- 
ing that  when,  during  these  troubles,  one 
of  their  temples  has  been  destroyed  in 
Amoy,  they  have  definitely  renounced 
all  claim  to  be  reimbursed  for  the  loss 
sustained. 

The  second  suggestion  is : 

"  To  withhold  the  missionaries  in  China 
from  all  forms  of  procedure  which  might  pos- 
sibly be  regarded  as  disturbing  the  social  in- 
stitutions of  China.  They  must,  in  fact,  be 
prohibited  from  any  line  of  conduct  subversive 
of  the  ancient  customs  and  manners  of  China, 
or  derogatory  of  her  laws  or  liable  to  be  recog- 
nized as  producing  abuses  of  misprision 
through  partiality  displayed  toward  the  con- 
verts as  against  non-believers — proceedings 
which  can  in  no  way  be  reconciled  with  the 
legitimate  doctrine  of  religion.  True,  the 
Chinese  civilization  is  as  yet  rudimentary,  and 
improvements  may,  in  many  respects,  be 
necessary  in  the  customs  and  manners  of  the 
country.  Still,  nothing  can  be  a  greater  mis- 
take on  the  part  of  foreigners  than  to  attempt 
to  overthrow  the  whole  organization  at  one 
blow,  with  a  view  to  substituting  their  own 
customs  and  manners." 

These  two  points  deserve  great  consid- 
eration. Their  presentation  does  honor 
to  Japanese  Buddhism.  It  shows  that  in 
Japan,  as  in  the  United  States,  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  of  the  people  condemns  a 
policy  of  vengeance,  and  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Chinese  people  are  first  con- 
sidered. It  brings  to  view  the  common 
ethical  basis  in  the  conscience  of  all  men, 
which  underlies  their  religions.  It  gives 
ground  for  some  little  self-examination 
on  the  side  of  Christendom.  There  has 
been  "  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of 
China,  on  the  plea  of  persecutions  in- 
flicted ;  "  and  Germany's  seizure  of  Kiao- 
Chau,  on  the  complaint  of  Bishop 
Anzer,  is  the  last  example.  There  has 
been  "  partiality  displayed  toward  con- 
verts," which  has  greatly  angered  the 
Chinese  people.  These  evils  the  Japan- 
ese Buddhists  have  seen,  and  they 
justly  condemn  them.  We  applaud  this 
appeal ;  we  rejoice  in  it,  and  we  trust  it 
may  be  properly  answered. 

It  is  hardly  feasible  for  the  Christian 
sects  of  the  world  to  formulate  a  reply; 
but  may  not  the  "  Ecclesiastics  "  of  this 
country  engaged  in  mission  work  in 
China  do  this?  There  will  be  no  diffi- 
culty about  our  Catholic  brethren,  for 
the  American  Catholics  have  no  mission- 


aries in  China,  nor,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
in  any  other  foreign  country,  so  far  as 
we  know.  But  why  cannot  the  American 
missionary  society  longest  in  the  Chinese 
field  call  a  conference  of  the  various  mis- 
sion boards,  and  prepare  and  transmit  a 
reply,  equally  courteous,  and  equally  in- 
fused with  the  spirit  of  humanity,  which 
shall  utter  authoritatively  the  voice,  at 
least  of  Protestant  Christendom,  on  these 
great  subjects? 

"Is  There  a  Santa  Claus?" 

We  all  remember  when  this  doubt  first 
peered  at  us  over  the  sky  line  of  our  faith. 
It  came  at  a  time  when  our  conscious- 
ness and  bounded  by  the  halos  of  patron 
saints  (all  children  have  Catholic  souls  !) 
and  we  could  still  hear  the  faint  laughter 
of  our  good  fairies.  We  believed  in  the 
pot  of  gold  at  the  other  end  of  our  rain- 
bow. The  North  Pole  where  Santa  Claus 
lived  was  a  fair  green  meadow  sur- 
rounded by  an  aurora  borealis  and  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey  so  far  as  we 
were  concerned.  The  tears  that  we  shed 
were  transient,  falling  like  drops  of  rain 
from  April  skies;  and  our  hearts  were 
still  so  light  that  we  could  have  sailed 
astride  Omar  Khayyam's  famous  bubble 
without  breaking  it. 

We  were  ethical  in  those  days,  rather 
than  orthodox;  our  creed  included  more 
divinities  than  any  man  will  vouch  for; 
and  the  question  of  Santa  Claus's  iden- 
tity was  our  first  theological  difficulty.  It 
was  a  matter  to  be  settled  at  once.  We 
could  not  remain  in  doubt  concerning  the 
one  to  whom  we  prayed  our  first  prayer 
of  faith  through  the  fiery  furnace  of  the 
family  chimney.  Agnosticism  might 
overtake  us  later  on,  but  then  our  young 
hearts  resisted  it  as  white  blossoms  close 
their  petals  against  the  dark.  To  the 
grown-up  people  about  us  he  might  be  a 
jolly  old  tramp,  half-mythical,  half-di- 
vine, or  even  a  dogma ;  but  to  us  he  was 
the  dearest  of  all  realities.  If  there  was 
a  Santa  Claus  we  were  secure.  We  could 
face  the  rounding  years  with  hope  and 
confidence ;  but  if  there  was  no  such  pro- 
vision made  for  our  superfluous  faith  we 
would  be  obliged  to  readjust  ourselves  to 
the  existing  order  of  the  universe — a  cold 
and  distant  order  that  swept  in  mighty 
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circles  far  beyond  our  reach.  The  God 
of  our  fathers  was  ever  present,  to  be 
sure,  shaping  our  eternities  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand ;  but  who  would  work  mir- 
acles for  our  present  good  if  we  lost  the 
patron  saint  of  our  childhood  ?  Who  in- 
deed would  play  the  part  of  intermediate 
deity  to  our  little  tadpole  souls  if  there 
were  no  Santa  Claus? 

People  grown  old  enough  to  work  out 
their  own  salvation  could  not  appreciate 
our  helplessness.  The  anxiety  we  felt 
did  not  meet  with  proper  respect.  Our 
inquiries  were  either  smiled  at  or  an- 
swered in  an  esoteric  language  which 
was  beyond  our  comprehension,  and,  if 
it  did  not  confirm  our  worst  fears,  in- 
creased our  uneasiness. 

We  sulked  like  young  larks  beneath  a 
cloudy  sky.  We  became  wicked,  like  an 
orphan  nation  suddenly  bereft  of  its  gods 
and  institutions.  Our  faith  shrunk  as 
when  a  morning  glory  looks  upon  the  sun. 
Our  doubts  enlarged  upon  us,  and  we 
soured  into  miniatures  of  despair.  We 
gave  up  our  reindeer  with  a  sigh.  We 
looked  at  the  North  Pole  upon  our  tear- 
stained  map  (an  area  that  we  had  here- 
tofore regarded  as  sacred),  and  sneered 
wisely.  If  there  was  no  Santa  Claus 
there  could  be  no  North  Pole ! — when  we 
set  our  heads  to  it  we  could  be  as  logical 
as  any  other  materialists. 

Carlyle  said  that  if  the  stars  shone  only 
once  in  a  thousand  years  men  would  ap- 
preciate them  more  than  they  do;  and 
when  we  stared  at  the  prosaic  world 
about  us,  sadly  reflecting  that  never 
again,  not  even  in  a  thousand  years, 
would  Santa  Claus  risk  his  identity  to 
cram  a  few  sweets  into  our  worldly  wise 
stocking,  we  were  like  men  who  had  lost 
their  stars  forever. 

This  doubt  of  Santa  Claus  marked  the 
beginning  of  our  downfall  from  the  high 
estate  of  childhood.  We  were  never  the 
same  afterward.  Our  good  fairies  stared 
at  us  reproachfully  from  remote  dis- 
tances. The  funnel  of  our  chimney  be- 
came commonplace ;  and  we  became 
merely  secular ;  losing  sight  of  our  di- 
vinities one  by  one  as  we  traveled  fur- 
ther from  the  fireside  where  Santa  Claus 
performed  our  first  miracles.  But  every 
man  of  us  recalls  with  compassion  the 
woful  countenance  of  the  little  boy  that 
hv  used  to  be  when  he  first  looked  up  sus- 


piciously into  the  old  wise-faced  world, 
and  asked,  anxiously  : 

"  Mister,  is  there  a  Santa  Claus,  really 
and  truly  ?  " 

Simplicity  of  Life. 

Bishop  Potter  has  again  vindicated  the 
great  profession  which  he  adorns  against 
the  charge  of  cowardly  inactivity.  The 
world  rightly  expects  its  ministers  of  re- 
ligion to  lead  fearlessly  and  wisely  in  all 
movements  for  the  moral  regeneration  of 
society.  But  too  often  this  expectation 
is  disappointed.  Timid  clericals  have 
been  known  to  fall  in  behind  a  firing  line 
of  laymen  of  bolder  moral  courage  than 
their  own. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  his  telling 
attack  upon  the  criminal  police  adminis- 
tration of  New  York  City,  Bishop  Potter 
has  driven  a  lance  into  the  heart  of  the 
greatest  wickedness  of  modern  times — the 
worship  of  material  wealth.  In  sub- 
stance, he  says  that  the  confirmed  elect, 
no  less  than  the  unbaptized  sinners,  have 
made  wealth  their  god,  and  render  to  it 
the  only  real  devotion  that  they  pay  to  any 
deity ;  and  he  calls  on  all,  the  sinnners  and 
the  elect,  to  repent.  The  twentieth  cen- 
tury must  see  wealth  no  longer  adored, 
but  made  the  servant  of  mankind.  It 
must  see  men  of  every  theological  convic- 
tion, the  Christian  and  the  Jew,  the 
Buddhist  and  the  Mohammedan,  the  mys- 
tic and  the  ritualist,  the  dogmatist  and  the 
agnostic,  forswearing  the  materialism 
which  too  long  has  been  a  real  belief  un- 
derlying their  nominal  creeds,  and  turn- 
ing anew  to  the  God  who  is  a  spirit,  in- 
finite and  eternal,  and  who  can  be  wor- 
shiped only  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Concretely — and  it  is  one  of  the  chief 
merits  of  our  good  bishop  that  he  has  the 
habit  of  being  concrete  and  explicit — Dr. 
Potter  says  that  the  American  people 
must  adopt  a  simpler  mode  of  life.  In- 
stead of  squandering  their  wealth  in 
senseless  extravagance,  or  in  debauching 
themselves  with  luxury,  they  must  devote 
it  to  education,  to  culture  and  to  morality. 
They  must  clean  their  streets,  they  must 
rebuild  their  tenements,  they  must  ennoble 
and  adorn  their  public  places,  they  must 
make  their  municipal  buildings  enduring 
by  beautiful  instead  of  vulgar  structures, 
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they  must  pay  their  taxes  instead  of  pay- 
ing- lawyers  to  conceal  their  property, 
they  must  pay  liberally  those  who  spend 
lives  in  the  service  of  truth,  decency  and 
justice  instead  of  incontinently  bribing 
legislatures,  venal  voters  and  corrupt  ad- 
ministrative officers.  Bishop  Potter  does 
not  use  all  these  phrases,  but  he  plainly 
means  all  these  things.  We  have  con- 
densed his  meaning. 

But  when  we  ask  ourselves  just  how 
we  are  to  return  to  simplicity  of  life,  we 
encounter  serious  difficulties.  A  few  de- 
tails only  are  clear.  Nearly  all  well-to-do 
Americans  are  shortening  their  lives  by 
overfeeding.  A  return  to  simplicity  of 
diet  would  be  as  sincerely  approved  by 
honest  doctors  as  by  honest  moralists. 
Americans  generally,  whether  well-to-do 
or  poor,  are  wickedly  extravagant  in 
dress,  and  yet  they  are  not  by  any  means 
an  altogether  well-dressed  people.  Our 
passion  for  incessant  change,  our  cring- 
ing subserviency  to  modistes,  dressmakers 
and  tailors  who,  for  the  most  part,  are 
preposterous  fools,  our  lack  of  artistic 
sense,  and,  above  all,  of  independence, 
conspire  to  render  us  ridiculous  to  any 
true  Philosopher  of  Clothes. 

Some  other  details  also  may  be  clear, 
especially  our  expenditures  to  impress 
our  neighbors,  but  there  remains  a  great 
realm  of  uncertainty.  Are  we  to  find 
simplicity  by  the  easy  method  of  doing 
without  ?  Are  we  to  cut  off  expenditures 
for  household  construction  and  furnish- 
ing? Are  we,  like  Puritans  and  Qua- 
kers, to  deny  ourselves  pictures,  music, 
opera  houses  and  theaters?  Shall  we 
cease  to  build  parlor  cars  and  to  serve 
meals  en  route?  Shall  we  read  only 
Milton  and  the  Bible?  Shall  we  tell 
Tolstoi  and  all  his  brother  novelists  to 
stop  wasting  their  time  with  pen  and 
paper,  and  to  put  in  a  full  day's  work  on 
the  farm? 

Such  questions  have  only  to  be  asked 
to  reveal  the  impossibility  of  a  return  to 
simplicity  by  the  short  and  easy  road  of 
self-denial.  There  is  only  one  other 
road,  and  that  is  the  wonderfully  difficult 
one  of  sincerity.  But  already  we  think 
we  see  thousands  of  American  men  and 
women,  weary  of  social  struggles  that 
have  profited  them  nothing,  turning  their 
steps  into  the  narrow  and  rugged  way. 
The  path  of  sincerity  will  lead  us,  if  we 


can  continue  in  it,  to  the  only  attainable 
simplicity  of  life. 

For,  if  we  were  sincere  there  are  four 
things  which  we  should  never  do.  We 
should  never  buy  things  that  we  do 
not  want.  We  should  never  willingly, 
or  through  mere  indifference,  buy  things 
that  are  not  genuine.  We  should  never 
try  to  do  things  that  we  know  we  cannot 
do  or  have  not  time  to  do.  And  we 
should  never  do  things  that  we  do  not 
want  to  do  and  are  under  no  moral  obli- 
gation to  do,  just  because  other  people  do 
them  and  ask  us  to  do  them.  If  we  all 
observed  these  four  rules  of  sincerity  we 
should  discover  that  simplicity  of  life  is, 
after  all,  an  attainable  ideal. 

Not  one  human  being  in  a  million  takes 
the  trouble  to  learn  from  his  cash  account 
what  proportion  of  his  purchases  consists 
of  objects  for  which  he  has  no  conceiv- 
able use ;  which  yield  him  neither  comfort 
nor  delight ;  which  are  merely  household 
nuisances  and  a  weariness  to  his  eyes. 
Not  so  sweeping  a  condemnation  can  now 
be  passed  upon  our  habits  with  respect  to 
the  quality  of  the  things  that  we  buy. 
At  this  point  the  tide  at  last  has  turned. 
There  is  a  growing  disposition  through- 
out the  American  population  to  get, 
whenever  possible,  the  well  made  product 
instead  of  the  ill  made.  The  article  made 
upon  a  personal  order,  and  under  per- 
sonal direction,  for  the  personal  use  of  the 
buyer,  instead  of  the  article  "  made  to 
sell  "  to  any  uncritical  buyer,  is  now  in 
common  demand. 

Most  of  all  would  our  lives  be  simpli- 
fied and  our  unjustifiable  expenses  cut 
off  if  we  could  discipline  ourselves  to 
observe  our  own  personal  limitations. 
This  is  the  age  of  organizations,  and  we 
have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  belonging 
to  more  organizations  than  we  can 
possibly  serve  with  honesty  or  efficiency. 
We  "  lend  "  our  names  to  worthy  enter- 
prises, well  knowing  that  we  cannot  per- 
sonally scrutinize  their  management,  and 
that  therefore  we  cannot  honestly  answer 
a  question  as  to  their  success  or  failure. 
Far  better  would  it  be  if  each  of  us,  tak- 
ing inventory  of  his  talents,  of  his  family 
and  professional  duties,  of  his  strength 
and  his  time,  would  throw  himself  ear- 
nestly and  fearlessly  into  the  work  of  some 
one  organization  for  reform,  for  philan- 
thropy, or  for  research,  and  courageously 
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say  No  to  all  other  well-meaning  tempt- 
ers. We  believe  that  men  and  women 
of  the  twentieth  century  will  discover  and 
admit  that  this  is  the  only  honest  course. 

An  Indian   Policy. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
in  his  Annual  Report  has  outlined  a  "pol- 
icy "  to  be  pursued  with  the  Indians,  such 
as  he  advocated  at  Mohonk.  It  relates 
to  the  discontinuance  of  rations,  the  dis- 
tribution of  tribal  annuity  funds  and  the 
restriction  of  leasing  of  Indian  allot- 
ments. The  first  and  third  are  matters 
of  administration  ;  the  second  will  require 
legislation.  We  hope  Commissioner 
Jones  will  devote  the  next  four  years  to 
putting  his  sensible  ideas  into  effect. 

He  reports  over  45,000  Indians,  two- 
fifths  of  them  Sioux,  who  are  regularly 
supplied  with  rations  by  the  Govern- 
ment at  a  cost  of  from  $6  to  $36  per 
capita  per  annum,  or  in  the  aggregate 
about  one  and  one-quarter  million  dol- 
lars a  year.  Of  course,  this  is  not,  and 
is  not  intended  to  be,  sufficient  to  feed 
the  receptive  Indian  in  comfortable  idle- 
ness, especially  with  his  improvident  hab- 
its. But  it  is  sufficient  to  keep  him  a  de- 
pendent and  a  very  dissatisfied  one — an 
ignoble  being  as  compared  with  the  inde- 
pendent hunter  which  he  was  and  the 
self-supporting  farmer  or  herder  which 
he  may  become. 

The  Commissioner  frankly  admits  that 
the  rule  that  an  Indian  shall  render  a  la- 
bor equivalent  of  some  sort  for  every  ra- 
tion received  is  largely  disregarded, 
which  is  exactly  where  the  reform  should 
begin.  Granted  that  there  are  many  res- 
ervations where  farming  opportunities 
are  discouragingly  insufficient  owing  to 
lack  of  water  or  good  soil,  or  a  kindly 
climate,  yet  it  is  possible  to  make  a  self- 
respecting,  industrious  community  of  In- 
dians by  substituting  Paul's  rule  for  the 
indiscriminate  issuing  of  food  supplies. 
As  the  Commissioner  says : 

"  The  policy  of  reducing  rations  and  issuing 
them  only  in  return  for  labor  should  be  strictly 
enforced,  while  those  who  have  been  educated 
in  Indian  schools  should  be  made  to  depend 
entirely  upon  their  own  resources." 

The  leasing  of  Indian  allotments  is 
coming  to  be  as  disastrous  to  Indian  man- 
hood as  the  doling  out  of  Government 


rations.  It  creates  a  "  landlord  class  " 
among  Indians  with  its  evils  aggravated 
by  the  fact  that  the  landlord  is  ignorant,, 
and  is  considered  legitimate  prey  by  his 
more  or  less  unscrupulous  tenants.  An 
Indian  leases  his  house  and  farm,  returns 
to  his  teepee  and  lives  there  in  idleness, 
his  only  effort  being  to  collect  his  rents 
or  get  overcredit  at  the  stores  on  the 
strength  of  his  prospective  income.  The 
annual  statistics  of  the  Indian  Bureau 
are  beginning  to  show  a  falling  off  in 
farm  products  raised  by  Indians  directly 
due  to  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  leas- 
ing their  lands. 

The  only  remedy  is  either  to  stiffen 
up  the  limp  law  which  now  allows  the 
leasing  of  an  allotment  whenever  there  is 
any  "  inability  "  on  the  part  of  the  al- 
lottee to  improve  it,  or  to  stiffen  up  the 
agent  so  that  he  will  refuse  to  recom- 
mend a  lease  unless  the  allottee  is  by  age, 
or  otherwise,  absolutely  disqualified  to 
work  his  land. 

In  fact,  as  in  almost  everything  else 
pertaining  to  the  Indian  service,  the  final! 
remedy  is  with  the  agent.  If  the  right 
man  is  looked  for  and  found  and  kept,  he 
will  know  his  Indians,  and  will  regulate 
their  leases  so  that  they  shall  do  the  most 
good  or  the  least  mischief  possible.  But 
what  can  be  expected  under  a  home  rule 
policy,  when  those  who  covet  occupancy 
of  the  best  Indian  lands  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rates  are  the  personal  friends  or  fel- 
low townsmen  of  the  agent  ? 

The  invested  funds  of  Indian  tribes 
yield  an  income  of  more  than  a  million 
and  a  half  dollars  a  year  in  addition  to 
revenues  from  grazing  and  other  sources. 
This  is  paid  them,  mostly  in  cash,  in  sums 
ranging  from  fifty  cents  to  $255  per  cap- 
ita per  annum.  A  payment  of  only  fifty 
cents  a  year  requires  the  making  of  a  roll 
and  the  assembling  of  the  Indians,  and 
involves  at  least  a  great  waste  of  time, 
while  a  payment  of  $50  or  more  a  quar- 
ter to  every  man,  woman  and  child  (as- 
is  the  case  with  the  Osages)  paralyzes 
industry  and  piles  up  debts,  inviting  to 
shiftlessness  on  the  one  hand  and  plunder 
on  the  other.  The  immediate  result  of 
the  distribution  among  Indians  of  the 
principal  of  their  invested  funds  would 
doubtless  be  worse.  No  small  part  of  the 
money  would  go  to  gamblers  and  other 
sharks,  and  a  considerable  portion  would 
be  squandered  on  article  Q|  lUMUy.  or  of 
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little  permanent  value.  Nevertheless,  the 
Commissioner  recommends  the  breaking 
up  of  tribal  funds  as  the  logical  accom- 
paniment of  the  breaking  up  of  tribal  res- 
ervations.    He  proposes : 

"  To  provide  for  the  gradual  extinction  of 
these  funds.  This  is  to  be  done  by  setting 
aside  a  sufficient  sum  to  maintain  the  reserva- 
tion schools  as  they  now  exist  for  a  definite 
period  of  years — say  twenty-one — and  then 
dividing  the  balance  per  capita  and  paying  to 
each  member  of  the  tribe  between  certain  ages 
and  to  each  one  who  shall  thereafter  arrive  at 
the  proper  age  his  or  her  share  thereof,  proper 
provision  to  be  made  for  the  disposition  of  the 
shares  of  the  old  and  incompetent  and  ex- 
cepted ages." 

We  hope  the  Commissioner  will  begin 
to  carry  out  his  suggestion  by  selecting 
say  half  a  dozen  tribes,  and  asking  Con- 
gress to  give  the  necessary  authority  for 
dividing  up  their  common  funds.  These 
funds  may  better  be  wasted  once  for  all 
than  be  continual  obstruction  in  the  path 
of  the  Indian  toward  individuality  and 
citizenship. 

The  schools  have  enrolled  26,451  pu- 
pils during  the  year,  and  have  had  an 
average  attendance  of  21,568.  Eighty- 
three  per  cent,  are  in  Government  schools, 
which  show  an  increase  for  the  year  of 
1,412  pupils.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  for  19  years  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  Indians  in  school  has  been  about 
1,000  a  year.  Omitting  those  who  are 
disqualified  by  ill  health  or  similar  cause, 
and  those  who  have  married  very  young, 
it  may  be  said  that  only  about  8,000  of 
the  available  Indian  school  population 
are  now  unreached. 

The  attempt  to  put  Indian  children  into 
public  schools  by  offering  to  such 
schools  for  each  Indian  child  cared  for  a 
compensation  of  $10  per  pupil  per  quar- 
ter, based  on  average  attendance,  has  not 
met  with  the  success  anticipated  when  it 
was  originated  in  the  Indian  Bureau  nine 
years  ago.  Only  246  Indian  children 
were  enrolled  during  the  past  year  in  22 
public  schools — the  smallest  number  since 
1894.  Most  of  them  are  among  the 
Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  allottees  in  Okla- 
homa and  the  Omaha  allottees  in  Ne- 
braska. Yet  eventually  all  purely  In- 
dian schools  supported  by  the  Govern- 
ment must  cease,  and  Indians,  like  white 
people,  must  look  to  the  public  school  for 
the  free  tuition  of  their  children.  This 
excellent  plan  must  therefore  be  perse- 


vered in.     Its  success  depends  upon  the 
interest  which    the  white    citizens   of   a 
community  are  willing  to  take  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  their  Indian  neighbors. 
J* 

German    Responsibility    for  the 

Chinese  Outbreak. 

Nowhere   else   has   the   Chinese   im- 
broglio    aroused     comment     and     con- 
troversy equal  to  that  which  the  problem 
has  excited  in  Germany.     It  has  become 
the  burning  question  of  the  hour  in  leg- 
islative,  journalistic,   religious   and   po- 
litical circles,  and  has  produced  a  litera- 
ture that  is  growing  at  a  phenomenal 
rate.     It  is  very  evident  from  the  whole 
trend  and   tendency   of  the  discussions 
that  the  Germans  have  not  a  good  con- 
science in  the  matter.       It  is  regarded 
as  self-evident  that  the  Chinese  have  in- 
augurated  their    anti-Christian   crusade 
not  without  provocation ;  and  public  in- 
terest is  largely  concerned  with  finding 
the  person  to  whom  it  can  say,  "  Thou  art 
the  man !  "    Taking  the  cue  chiefly  from 
the  interviews  and  articles  of  Herr  von 
Brandt,  who  for  many  years  represented 
Germany  in  China,  for  whose  people  he 
expressed    a    sovereign    contempt,   and 
who  declared  that  two-thirds  of  the  trou- 
bles which  come  before  the  political  rep- 
resentatives of  the  western  Powers  are 
caused   by   the    Protestant  missionaries, 
the   press   of   Germany   has   in   general 
made  a  determined  onslaught  on  these 
men.     Brandt's  position  on  this  problem 
is    substantially   that    of   other   German 
travelers,  who  declare  that  the  Catholic 
missionaries   are   much   better   helps   to 
colonization  projects  and  the  establish- 
ment of  trade  than  are  the  Protestants, 
because  the  latter  confine  themselves  to 
religious  interests,   while  the   Catholics, 
emphasizing   industries,    work    hand    in 
hand  with  the  political  powers  in  estab- 
lishing trade  and  business.     It  was  for 
these   reasons   that   Wissmann    declared 
that  in  Uganda  the  Catholic  workers  were 
far  more  efficient  than  the  Protestants, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason,  too,  that  the 
Catholic  mission    prelates    and    leaders 
have,  ever  since  Germany  began  its  col- 
onization schemes,  been  persona  grates 
at  Court.     What  therefore  Lord  Salis- 
bury in  England  almost  hesitated  to  whis- 
per has   in    Germany   been    proclaimed 
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from  the  housetops,  and  the  Protestant 
missionaries  have  been  pronounced  the 
chief  cause  of  the  troubles  in  China,  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  overzealous ; 
that  they  lack  practical  wisdom  ;  that  they 
violate  the  most  sacred  feelings  of  the 
Chinese  and  cannot  adapt  themselves  to 
the  thought  and  the  life  of  the  people  as 
their  rivals  in  the  Catholic  fold  can. 

These  persistent  attacks  have  called 
out  very  weighty  replies  from  Professor 
Warneck.  and  Pastor  Horbart,  the  latter 
of  whom  brings  forward  a  profusion  of 
documentary  evidence  that  is  quite  turn- 
ing the  tide.  His  brochure  is  an  "  Open 
Letter  "  addressed  to  Bishop  von  Anzer, 
who  for  twenty  years  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Catholic  missions  in  the  South 
Shantung  province,  where  on  the  first  of 
November,  1897,  the  two  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, Nies  and  Heule,  were  mur- 
dered by  a  mob  belonging  to  the  sect, 
"  Big  Knife,"  which  action  led  to  the  oc- 
cupation of  Kiaochau  by  the  Germans. 
From  official  documents,  quoted  here  in 
great  profusion,  and  largely  from  state- 
ments published  by  Anzer  himself,  the 
author  furnishes  what  is  seemingly  con- 
clusive proof  that  it  was  this  Catholic 
dignitary  who  induced  the  German  Gov- 
ernment to  make  this  assault  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  that 
the  actions  of  the  Germans  in  appropriat- 
ing these  districts  are  among  the  leading 
causes  that  have  produced  the  Chinese 
bitter  onslaught  on  all  foreigners.  An- 
zer himself  was  in  Holland  at  the  time 
when  the  missionaries  were  murdered. 
What  he  did  he  himself  states  in  these 
words : 

"  The  awful  news  of  the  murder  of  the 
missionaries  came  to  me  while  at  Steil,  where 
the  General  Chapter  was  being  held.  My  first 
step  was  to  commune  with  God.  My  next 
step  was  to  hasten  to  the  high  Protector  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  China,  His  Majesty 
the  German  Emperor.  I  asked  him  for  his  ef- 
ficient protection  for  my  co-laborers  and  my 
fold.  The  answer  came — and  you  know  what 
it  was — namely,  Kiaochau  !  " 

The  fact  that  this  district  was  occupied 
at  the  request  of  the  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sionary bishop  is  corroborated  by  the 
speech  made  by  the  present  Chancellor 
von  Biilow  in  the  German  Parliament, 
February  8th,  1898,  who  said : 

"  After  the  German  Empire  had  assumed 
the  protectorate  over  the  Catholic  missions  in 
Shantung,   it  was  not  only  its  duty,  but   was 


an  honor  to  it,  to  exercise  this  privilege ;  and 
the  greatest  influence  on  the  actions  of  the 
Government  was  exercised  by  the  head  of 
these  missions,  Bishop  Anzer,  who  most  un- 
equivocally declared  that  the  seizing  of  Kiao- 
chau was  a  question  of  life  and  death  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Chinese  missionary  work." 

From  other  sources  this  fact  is  fully 
corroborated.  Thus  in  the  Annual  Re- 
port of  the  Mission  Society  of  Steil,  we 
read : 

"  After  the  murder  of  the  missionaries,  the 
Reverend  Bishop  Anzer  at  once  hastened  to 
Berlin,  to  ask  for  the  protection  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Emperor  received  him  gracious- 
ly, and  at  once  ordered  several  war  vessels  to 
the  Bay  of  Kiaochau." 

The  Catholic  press  at  that  time  and  la- 
ter has  again  and  again  reported  with 
pride  the  pronounced  influence  which 
Anzer  exercised  in  this  matter — e.  g.,  the 
Cologne  Volkszeitung,  March  10th,  1898, 
says: 

"  In  the  whole  Kiaochau  matter  the  Cath- 
olic Bishop  [Anzer]  was  in  a  condition  to  ren- 
der the  Government  the  greatest  possible  serv- 
ice." 

From  these  same  sources  the  author  of 
the  pamphlet  has  produced  an  abundance 
of  information  to  show  that  nothing  had 
so  decided  an  influence  on  the  Chinese 
hatred  of  foreigners  as  the  occupation  of 
Kiaochau  by  the  Germans.  Anzer  open- 
ly declares  that  this  step  led  to  the  mur- 
der of  thousands  of  Christians.  Among 
other  things,  he  says  : 

"  The  first  and  chief  cause  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  Christians  in  China  was  the  occu- 
pation of  Kiaochau.  This  act  offended  the 
Chinese  national  pride  to  the  quick.  It  led 
to  other  similar  acts.  Port  Arthur,  Wei  Hai 
Wei  followed,  and  the  western  press  began  to 
speak  about  the  division  of  China.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  Shantung  has  described  the  situation 
in  a  nutshell  as  follows :  '  Because  the  mission- 
aries were  murdered  the  Germans  came;  then 
came  Kiaochau,  and  then  came  all  the  rest ! ' 
Then,  turning  to  me,  he  said :  '  You  called  the 
Germans ;  and  if  these  had  not  come,  the  Kiao- 
chau, Port  Arthur  and  other  places  would  not 
be  in  foreign  hands.  You  are  guilty  in  all  these 
things.'  " 

Li  Hung  Chang,  who  has  for  years 
been  a  personal  friend  of  Anzer,  said  to 
him : 

"  The  affair  in  South  Shantung  caused  the 
occupation  of  Kiaochau.  This  fact  has  more 
than  anything  else  embittered  the  people 
against  the  missions  and  the  Christians.  The 
riots  that  followed  were  only  what  could  be 
expected." 

Anzer  himself  says  in  reference  to  the 
consequences  of  this  act  by  the  Germans ; 
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"  In  this  way  the  whole  mission  work  in  the 
center  and  west  of  China,  which  includes  about 
30,000  Christians,  has  been  destroyed." 

One  of  the  special  causes  that  embit- 
tered the  Chinese  was  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands made  as  expiation  for  the  murder 
done  by  a  few  fanatics.  In  addition  to 
the  death  of  the  culprits,  the  following 
sums  had  to  be  paid : 

Marks. 

Expiation  money 9,000 

Seven     smaller     churches,     or     "  resi- 
dences "   72,000 

Three  large  expiatory  churches 594,000 

Total    675,000 

This  is  equivalent  to  $169,000,  and  Anzer 
glories  in  having  through  the  German 
Government  compelled  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities to  pay  this  enormous  sum. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Ger- 
man occupation  of  Kiaochau  was  the 
principal  cause  of  the  Chinese  outbreak; 
but  that  Bishop  Anzer  had  been  so  ac- 
tive in  securing  this  action  was  not  gen- 
erally understood.  The  one  safe  and 
right  rule  for  missionaries  is  to  keep  out 
of  political  disturbances. 


The  Senate 
and  the  Canal 


The  Senate  has  passed 
one  amendment  to  the 
Hay-Pauncefote  treaty, 
and  two  others  are  likely  to  be  passed 
this  week.  These  amendments  would 
virtually  annul  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  and  leave  the  canal  in  the  hands 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  practical  ex- 
clusion of  all  rights  of  neutrality,  and 
presumably  give  us  the  right  to  fortify 
it  against  all  comers.  We  cannot  expect 
that  Great  Britain  will  accept  the  treaty 
with  these  amendments.  She  will  pre- 
fer to  stand  on  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty,  which  is  still  binding  on  us,  and 
which  definitely  gives  both  countries 
equal  rights  and  forbids  either  to  acquire 
territory.  In  some  way  this  treaty  ought 
to  be  terminated,  but  the  only  proper 
way  is  by  mutual  consent.  The  Hay- 
Pauncefote  treaty  differs  from  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty  in  that  it  allows  the 
United  States  to  own  and  operate  the 
canal,  but  in  the  unamended  text  it  re- 
tains the  neutrality  provisions.  These 
are  what  the  amendments  would  remove. 
We  trust  that  Secretary  Hay  will  not 
take  umbrage  at  the  action  of  the  Senate 


and  resign,  as  the  papers  suggest  he  may. 
He  honors  his  position,  and  he  is  much 
needed  in  it  as  long  as  we  are  engaged  in 
the  Chinese  negotiations.  No  American 
can  review  without  pride  the  attitude  of 
our  Government  toward  China  during 
these  last  six  months.  We  still  think 
that  the  Senate  ought  to  have  ratified  the 
treaty  in  its  original  form.  The  pending 
amendments  of  the  committee  should  not 
be  added  to  the  one  already  adopted,  as 
to  the  scope  of  which  there  is  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

& 

_     „      .,,  We    can   only   thank 

Ex-Pres,dent         ex_President     Harri- 

Harnson  s  Rebuke     son  for  h{s  noMe  ut_ 

terance  about  Porto  Rico  in  an  address 
before  the  students  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. His  position  is  precisely  that 
which  we  have  constantly  maintained, 
and  he  has  expounded  it  with  great  force. 
He  holds  that  those  who  live  in  our  terri- 
tory must  be  citizens,  not  subjects.  He 
recognizes  the  right  of  annexation,  but 
declares  that  annexation  carries  with  it 
citizen  rights.  He  wants  no  expansion 
that  brings  us  subjects  instead  of  citi- 
zens. He  deeply  regrets  the  legislation 
which  provides  different  tariff  laws  for 
Porto  Rico  from  those  for  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  he  is  indignant  that  finan- 
cial considerations  should  have  con- 
trolled this  action.    He  says  : 

"  A  gentleman  wrote  me  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  pass  the  Porto  Rican  tariff 
to  protect  the  beet-sugar  business.  I  thanked 
him ;  but  I  could  not  see  that  it  referred  to  the 
question.  The  fact  that  we  give  all  the  money 
secured  by  the  tariff  back  to  Porto  Rico  does 
not  affect  the  question.  It  did  not  satisfy  our 
fathers  when  it  was  proposed  to  expend  the 
money  derived  from  the  Stamp  Act  in  this 
country." 


_.  .  It   is    difficult   to    under- 

The  Chinese      stand  thg  reasQn  for  the 

Negotiations       {ong  dday  {n  ^  Ch[nese 

negotiations.  Every  little  while  we  hear 
that  the  Powers  have  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, and  then  before  that  can  be  put  into 
effect  there  comes  a  hitch — some  ambas- 
sador has  not  received  his  instructions, 
or  some  change  is  called  for  requiring  a 
reconsideration  of  the  whole  scheme. 
This  time  it  is  the  English  Minister — who 
reports  that  London  is  not  quite  satisfied, 
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with  what  is  not  stated,  altho  there  are 
suggestions  that  it  is  a  mere  verbal  objec- 
tion that  is  urged.  All  this  raises  again 
the  question  whether  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter to  transfer  the  negotiations  to  some 
other  capital.  There  are  a  good  many 
things  to  be  said  in  favor  of  this.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  Ministers  are 
really  the  ones  who  are  best  qualified  for 
the  conduct  of  the  negotiations.  They 
have  made  it  very  manifest  at  times  that 
the  experiences  of  the  siege  have  made  a 
deep  impression  on  them,  and  it  is  nat- 
urally difficult  for  them  to  discuss  terms 
with  that  dispassionateness  which  is  es- 
sential. The  air  of  Peking  also  is  full 
of  rumors,  so  that  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  see  the  situation  as  clearly  as  at  a  dis- 
tance, which  permits  some  clarifying  of 
the  atmosphere.  Another  and  possibly 
more  important  reason  is  that  at  some 
other  capital  it  will  be  easier  to  insure 
that  different  claims  receive  just  consid- 
eration. At  present  several  minor  Pow- 
ers are  credited  with  equal  authority 
with  those  having  greater  interests. 
There  is  no  justice  in  placing  Belgium, 
Austria  and  Italy  on  a  par  with  the 
United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Russia. 
Yet  practically  they  are  on  such  a  level. 
The  almost  inevitable  result  is  that,  hav- 
ing little  or  nothing  at  stake  themselves, 
they  use  their  votes  as  a  lever  to  secure 
favors  in  other  matters.  This  sort  of 
diplomatic  brokerage  is  well  known,  and 
is  not  always  conducive  of  the  best  re- 
sults. It  could  not  probably  be  avoided 
altogether  in  any  place,  but  it  will  be 
minimized  when  it  comes  into  the  full 
light  of  open  negotiations.  Would  not 
Washington  be  a  good  place  ?  Our  Gov- 
ernment is  most  impartial,  and  the  Minis- 
ters here  least  subject  to  outside  influ- 
ence. 

We  should  have  occasion 
to  be  utterly  ashamed  of 
the  American  people 
and  of  the  American  Government  if  any 
such  principles  could  be  propounded  as 
controlling  our  policy  in  our  new  posses- 
sions as  are  announced  and  defended  in 
the  Deutsche  Kolonialseitung,  the  repre- 
sentative organ  of  the  body  of  men  who 
really  control  the  German  Government's 
policy  in  its  African  colonies.  Among 
these  salient  citations  are  found  the  fol- 
lowing words : 


Principles  in 
Colonization 


"  We  need  to  make  the  negro  serviceable 
for  our  own  economical  political  purposes.  We 
go  to  Africa  to  conquer,  and  ideal  and  moral 
purposes  have  no  part  and  portion  in  our  col- 
onization schemes.  We  are  not  the  angels  of 
peace  who  come  to  bring  a  blessing,  but  a  hard 
curse  drives  us  on  to  a  never  ending  battle, 
to  the  destruction  of  the  weak.  In  this  strug- 
gle the  first  right  is  assigned  to  might ;  and  be- 
hind might  only  stand  humanity,  Christianity, 
morality.  The  colonies  have  not  been  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  blacks;  we  do  not 
spend  millions  for  them ;  we  do  not  want  to 
benefit  them.  They  are  for  our  own  purposes." 

Again  the  same  periodical  says : 

"  For  the  regular  colony  politician  it  is  a 
matter  of  absolute  indifference  whether  he  at- 
tains his  purpose  of  utilizing  the  natives  for  his 
own  purposes  through  Christianity  or  through 
Islam.  But  as  it  is  easier  to  rule  over  Chris- 
tianized natives  than  over  Moslem,  it  is  to  our 
interest  to  encourage  Christianity  rather  than 
Mohammedan  propaganda  in  our  colonies." 

The  purpose  of  the  American  people  in 
making  war  with  Spain,  in  behalf  of 
Cuba,  was  definitely  benevolent ;  and  we 
believe  the  same  purpose  will  control  our 
policy  in  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 
And  we  further  believe  that  such  a  policy 
is  politically  and  commercially  profitable. 
The  vengeful  "  mailed  fist  "  does  not  pay. 


s  .  .  Lord  Rosebery  is  Lord  Rector 
G  .  of  Glasgow  University,  and 
confessedly  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  cultivated  of  Englishmen.  In 
his  Rectoral  Address,  November  16th,  on 
Questions  of  Empire,  he  touched  on  the 
subject  of  classical  studies,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  show  that  in  Great  Britain  as  well 
as  in  Germany  and  the  United  States  the 
supremacy  of  Greek  is  passing  away : 

"  Oxford  and  Cambridge  still  exact  their 
dole  of  Latin  and  Greek.  I  cannot  believe 
from  the  imperial  point  of  view,  having  regard 
to  the  changed  conditions  of  the  world,  that 
this  is  necessary,  or  adequate,  or  wise.  I  con- 
cede Latin  as  a  training  instrument  and  a  uni- 
versal language.  But  how  about  Greek?  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  noblest  of  tongues ;  it  en- 
shrines, perhaps,  the  noblest  of  literatures.  To 
learned  men  it  is  a  necessity.  But  must  it  be 
a  part  of  the  necessary  equipment  of  the  ordi- 
nary youth  of  the  nineteenth  century,  who  has 
so  much  to  learn  in  order  to  be  equal  to  his 
age?  ....  I  pass  the  Latin  grammar  with 
a  gloomy  respect;  but  I  will  say  that  the  Greek 
grammar,  except  in  the  learned  professions, 
seems  to  me  a  heavy  burden  for  our  Empire, 
subject  as  it  is  to  eager  and  intelligent  com- 
petition. I  think  that  when  our  national  igno- 
rance of  foreign  languages  has  become  not 
merely  a   by-word,  but  almost   a  commercial 
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disaster,  we  might  reconsider  part  of  our  edu- 
cational apparatus.     .     .     ." 

Lord  Rosebery  develops  this  at  some 
length.  Our  American  colleges  are  fairly 
well  awake  to  this  subject.  While  Greek 
must  be  studied  by  students  of  theology, 
and  is  essential  to  scholars,  for  the  ordi- 
nary unscholarly  collegian  going  into 
business  it  is  vastly  more  important  that 
he  know  other  things,  and  we  presume 
that  the  college  of  the  next  century  will 
require  that  every  graduate  shall  learn 
to  talk  one  modern  language  besides  his 
own. 


.,  Kansas   seems  to  be  very 

Kansas  ...         ,       .  ,  •       ,    J 

M     ,  sensitive  about  hanging  her 

murderers,  rorty  of  them 
remain  in  prison  because  the  successive 
Governors  have  not  been  willing  to  do 
their  duty  in  signing  death-warrants.  So 
now  Governor  Stanley  seeks  relief  by 
suggesting  a  law  providing  that  the  mur- 
derers shall  be  supported  in  prison  for 
life;  and  he  sends  around  an  inquiry  to 
the  States  which  have  such  a  law,  asking 
if  it  has  tended  to  an  increase  of  lynching. 
The  question  is  of  little  relevancy,  as 
these  are  all  States  in  which  there  is  not, 
and  never  has  been,  any  tendency  to 
mob  violence.  Under  either  capital  pun- 
ishment or  imprisonment  for  life  there 
will  be  no  lynching  in  Maine,  and  very 
few  murders.  It  is  a  much  more  serious 
matter  that  such  a  State  as  Kansas  al- 
lows its  laws  to  be  nullified  by  the  refusal 
of  the  man  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  they  are  executed,  because  of  a  ten- 
derness about  doing  a  disagreeable  duty. 
He  disobeys  the  law  and  flouts  it  as  really 
as  does  the  mob. 

What  provision  we  make  for  our  mili- 
tary and  naval  heroes  appears  in  the  case 
of  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Philip,  the  man 
who,  in  the  hour  of  victory  at  Santiago, 
said  to  his  battle-stained  crew :  "  Don't 
cheer,  boys ;  the  poor  fellows  are  dying." 
No  naval  officer  of  rank  can  lay  up 
money,  and  after  his  forty  years  of  serv- 
ice his  widow  is  left  with  only  a  pension 
of  thirty  dollars  a  month.  We  do  not 
wonder  that  friends  are  raising  an  "  Ad- 
miral Philip  Memorial  Fund  "  of  $100,- 
000,  the  income  of  which  will  go  to  the 
support  of  the  widow  during  her  lifetime, 
and  then  for  the  support  of  a  Sailors' 


Home  near  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  whose 
building  was  erected  through  the  efforts 
of  Admiral  Philip.     J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 
receive  subscriptions. 
J* 

One  of  the  three  Harvard  debaters  that 
gained  the  victory  over  Yale  the  other 
day,  was  Roscoe  Conkling  Bruce.  The 
name  did  not  suggest  anything  peculiar, 
and  we  had  not  happened  to  see  the  fact 
referred  to  until  we  learned  from  his  pic- 
ture and  a  biographical  sketch  of  him  in 
a  colored  paper  that  he  is  what  people 
call  a  negro,  the  son  of  the  late  Senator  B. 
K.  Bruce.  So  not  only  in  Harvard  ath- 
letics is  a  colored  man  pre-eminent,  but 
in  intellectual  qualities,  and  none  more 
honored  by  the  suffrage  of  the  students. 

If  an  irade  will  do  it,  and  that  is  about 
an  the  available  assets  that  she  possesses, 
Turkey  will  have  a  fine  fleet  such  as  will 
place  her  on  an  equality  with  the  mari- 
time nations  of  Europe.  The  Sultan  has 
ordered  the  fleet  reorganized,  and  has 
commanded  the  Minister  of  Marine  to  re- 
port the  necessary  measures.  For  a 
Power  whose  vessels  tumble  to  pieces 
with  rot,  and  are  stopped  on  the  way  to 
China  for  lack  of  money  to  buy  coal,  and 
which  pays  its  international  debts  out  of 
naval  contracts,  this  is  a  somewhat  am- 
bitious undertaking. 
J* 

We  heartily  rejoice  in  the  defeat  by  the 
Georgia  Legislature  of  the  bill  to  give  the 
negro  schools  no  more  money  than  the 
negro  taxes  provide.  We  have  not  be- 
lieved it  could  pass,  altho  great  efforts 
were  made  for  it.  The  leading  negroes 
of  the  State  made  a  magnificent  fight 
against  it,  led  by  the  graduates  of  Atlanta 
University.  It  is  especially  hopeful  to 
see  The  Atlanta  Constitution  speaking 
well  of  higher  education  for  the  negro, 
and  making  its  development  an  argument 
for  the  highest  education  for  white  youth. 
J* 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  Christian  ideas  have  per- 
meated Japanese  thought  that  a  Jap- 
anese political  paper,  commenting  upon 
Count  Ito's  new  party,  refers  to  its  lead- 
ers as  the  "  Twelve  Disciples,"  and  in- 
timates that  there  may  very  possibly  be 
a  traitor  among  them. 


INSURANCE. 


Brittle  Insurance. 

A  clause  in  fire  policies  which  is  plain- 
ly reasonable  and  has  often  proved  a 
safeguard  to  the  companies  gives  them 
the  right  to  settle  claims  by  rebuilding  the 
destroyed  property  instead  of  paying  cash 
to  the  owner  for  it.  There  is  a  branch 
of  insurance,  of  which  the  general  pub- 
lic hear  and  know  little,  that  is  based  en- 
tirely upon  replacement  and  does  not  set- 
tle claims  in  cash  at  all.  This  is  plate 
glass  insurance,  and  if  insured  glass  is 
broken,  within  the  specified  conditions, 
the  company  replaces  it.  The  market 
price  of  glass  is  therefore  an  important 
factor  in  the  loss  experience. 

This  is  not  a  large  or  prominent  in- 
surance field,  and  is  worked  by  only  a 
small  number  of  companies.  Some  years 
ago,  three  had  the  field  to  themselves,  in 
this  part  of  the  country  at  least,  and 
frangibility  of  temper  as  well  as  of  the 
material  substance  insured  seemed  to  be 
a  characteristic.  The  gentlemen  con- 
cerned could  not  get  on  well  together; 
every  two  of  the  three  companies  were 
guilty  of  bad  faith  and  rate-cutting. 
Compacts  were  made,  and  made  again, 
with  the  result  usual  in  compacts ;  they 
proved  brittle,  and  had  to  be  "  replaced," 
like  shattered  glass,  with  others  of  their 
kind.  Now  more  have  fancied  that  they 
caught  the  scent  of  profits ;  or,  hearing 
the  tumult,  have  reasoned  that  people 
never  quarrel  so  fiercely  as  over  some- 
thing to  be  divided ;  so  others  have  come 
in,  and  just  now  there  are  ten  companies. 
But  the  price  of  glass  rose  in  1899,  and 
replacements  have  therefore  been  made 
on  a  disagreeably  increased  basis  of  cost. 
The  price  of  glass  has  doubled  within  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  meanwhile  competi- 
tion was  slashing  down  the  rates,  so  that 
the  money-making  has  been  on  the  wrong 
page  of  the  ledger. 

There  are  two  ways  for  new  entrance 
into  a  business  to  attract  customers :  one 
is  by  new  or  improved  service ;  the  other 
is  by  offering  a  cut  upon  the  current  rates 
as  found.  It  is  unfortunate  that  under- 
writing— not  to  speak  now  of  other  lines 
of  business — so  largely  appears  unable  to 
see  any  competitive  argument  except 
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offers  to  cut.  So  1899  was  a  bad  year  for 
plate  glass  insurance,  and  the  reckless 
members  who  ran  the  knife  into  rates  so 
fiercely  that  it  went  further  and  nearly 
cut  their  business  lives  must  amend 
themselves. 


The  Inevitable  End. 

A  recent  incidental  mention  of  the 
United  Brethren  Mutual  Aid  of  Leb- 
anon, Pa.,  has  prompted  a  Life  agent 
who  is  new  in  the  field  to  ask  some  infor- 
mation about  it,  which  we  give  here 
rather  than  privately,  since  others  may  be 
interested  to  know  the  conclusion. 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  this  society, 
which  started  in  or  about  1870,  was  do- 
ing more  than  two-thirds  of  all  business 
reported  by  the  Pennsylvania  assessment 
societies.  At  one  time  it  had  an  income 
of  nearly  $600,000,  and  nearly  14,000 
members.  It  had  realized  and  invested 
assets.  It  had  the  aid  of  an  old  religious 
body.  It  was  honest,  both  in  intentions 
and  in  management.  It  had  the  sincer- 
ity of  its  convictions,  altho  the  convictions 
were  mistaken  ones.  Moreover,  it  did 
not  scale  policies  and  try  to  cheat  claim- 
ants ;  it  paid  what  it  promised  to  pay. 

But  for  that  very  reason  trouble  came 
upon  it.  It  held  out  longer  than  we  ex- 
pected, and  was,  therefore,  cited  as  tri- 
umphant answer  to  the  warnings  given 
about  the  fallacy  of  the  scheme;  but  the 
end  of  even  an  honest  attempt  to  furnish 
life  insurance  below  cost  was  inevitable — 
it  might  delay  somewhat,  but  come  it 
must. 

The  latest  information  we  have  is  the 
very  brief  fourth  annual  report  of  the  re- 
ceiver, January  30th  last.  During  the 
year  he  received  $90  from  all  sources  and 
disbursed  $22,  leaving  a  balance  of 
$2,278  in  his  hands.  The  remaining  as- 
sets are  uncollectible  notes  taken  for  as- 
sessments, and  a  single  mortgage  re- 
ported to  be  worth  $500;  this  has  been 
foreclosed,  and  the  property  will  soon  be 
disposed  of  at  sheriff's  sale.  As  soon  as 
these  matters  can  be  cleared  up  the  re- 
ceiver will  file  his  final  account. 

This  is  all. 
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The  "  Standard." 

The  Manhattan  Life  announces  that 
it  will  open  the  century  with  a  3^  in- 
stead of  the  present  4  per  cent,  standard 
of  reserve  on  all  new  business.  This  is 
in  accordance  with  the  trend  of  the  times, 
especially  with  the  slow  yet  gradual  de- 
cline in  the  rate  of  interest.  A  life  in- 
surance policy  is  a  contract  maturing  at 
some  future  date,  which  is  known  within 
limits,  but  not  exactly.  Upon  it  certain 
premiums  are  to  be  received,  perhaps  un- 
certain in  number,  perhaps  limited.  Some 
money  must  be  in  hand  now  in  order  to 
make  the  contract  safe  for  the  premium- 
payer.  This  money,  called  "  reserve,"  is 
the  sum  which,  together  with  the  future 
premiums,  and  all  improved  at  a  given 
rate  of  interest,  will  equal  the  face  of  the 
policy  by  the  date  when  its  payment  is 
due.  Necessarily,  this  is  not  attained  in 
every  case,  for  many  policies  mature 
prematurely ;  but  necessarily  it  is  attained 
as  an  average,  or  the  business  would  be 
disrupted  by  error  in  the  fundamental 
calculations.  An  interest  rate  must  be 
assumed,  and  the  "  reserve  standard  " — 
in  this  case  the  $y2  per  cent. — is  such 
rate.  Necessarily,  as  the  assumed  inter- 
est declines,  the  amount  of  reserve  re- 
quired increases ;  hence,  the  lower  the 
rate  the  "  higher  "  the  standard.  It  is 
not  meant  that  the  interest  rate  realized 
is  now,  or  is  expected  soon  to  be,  no  more 
than  3J-4  per  cent.,  and  any  margin  above 
that  will  be  "  to  the  good ;"  but  all  calcu- 
lations are  to  be  based  upon  3^2.  This 
means  either  higher  premiums  or  lower 
dividends,  for  there  is  no  magic  in  sub- 
stantial life  insurance ;  it  is  only  among 
the  assessment  societies  that  power  to 
work  financial  miracles  has  been  claimed. 


Judicious  Neglect. 

The  Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  an- 
nounces with  satisfaction  the  denial  by 
the  State  Attorney-General  of  the  peti- 
tion from  a  half  dozen  members,  real  or 
ostensible,  that  he  institute  proceedings 
for  the  removal  of  the  officers  of  the  as- 
sociation. He  refuses  to  do  this,  because 
the  Superintendent  made  an  examination 
about  fifteen  months  ago  and  did  not  dis- 
cover anything  which,  in  his  judgment, 


required  any  official  action  on  the  part  of 
the  State;  the  Attorney-General  feels 
that  he  should  respect  this  position,  and 
in  view  of  the  injurious  effects  which 
would  be  certain  to  follow  he  believes 
the  interests  of  all  concerned  will  be  con- 
served by  declining  to  take  the  action  re- 
quested. 

That  a  few  members  have  sought  dras- 
tic interference  by  the  State  hardly 
makes  out  even  a  prima  facie  showing 
against  the  officers  complained  of.  It 
is  always  easy  to  find  a  few  disgrun- 
tled persons,  and  always  easy  to  get 
signatures  for  petitions  of  even  the  ex- 
travagant sort ;  a  petition  asking  Con- 
gress to  make  Li  Hung  Chang  Supreme 
Dictator  over  both  Americas  could  prob- 
ably be  "  numerously  signed  "  without 
difficulty.  As  for  President  Burnham 
and  his  associates,  they  are  doubtless 
making  mistakes,  but  none  that  are  really 
so  grave  as  those  of  their  predecessors, 
and  we  give  them  credit  for  seriously 
trying  to  escape  from  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  those  past  mistakes.  We 
have  not  been  ready  to  predict  that  they 
will  succeed ;  yet  they  are  certainly  enti- 
tled to  a  fair  opportunity,  and  we  have 
seen  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  at- 
tempt could  hopefully  be  transferred  to 
other  hands.  The  homely  advice  against 
swapping  horses  while  crossing  a  stream 
is  apropos.  The  Mutual  Reserve  has  not 
been  denied  a  very  ample  share  of  public 
attention,  and  the  most  appropriate  as- 
sistance seems  now  to  be  to  let  it  alone. 

George  W.  Perkins,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company,  has  been  elected  a  trustee  of 
the  New  York  Security  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

....  In  the  last  issue  for  November 
(29th)  was  an  article  on  sex  discrimina- 
tion in  life  insurance.  The  intention  was 
to  make  this  a  complete  statement  of  the 
practice  of  all  the  companies  as  to  this 
particular,  but  by  some  oversight  for 
which  no  explanation  can  be  given  the 
Provident  Life  and  Trust  Co.  of  Phila- 
delphia was  not  included  in  the  list.  That 
company,  we  are  informed,  desires  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  number  which  make 
no  distinction  between  the  sexes  as  to 
rates  or  conditions  of  insurance. 


FINANCIAL. 


Financial  Eminence  of  New 
York. 

A  commanding  position  in  the  money 
markets  of  the  world  has  been  held  by 
New  York  in  the  year  now  almost  com- 
pleted. Among  the  most  significant 
events  in  the  history  of  American  finance 
have  been  the  recent  applications  of  sev- 
eral European  governments  to  our  bank- 
ers and  investors  for  loans,  and  the 
quick  and  full  responses  which  these  ap- 
plicants have  received.  What  are  the 
causes  that  have  given  to  the  financial 
center  of  the  United  States  this  eminence 
and  this  new  power  in  the  field  of  inter- 
national money  exchanges  ?  First  of  all, 
confidence,  by  which  American  energy 
has  been  stimulated  to  display  itself  and 
to  develop  to  the  utmost  our  industrial 
resources.  This  confidence  has  been 
based  mainly  upon  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions in  November,  1898,  the  enactment 
of  the  Gold  Standard  law  in  March  last, 
the  continuing  enormous  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports,  the  invasion  of  Euro- 
pean and  other  foreign  markets  by  our 
manufacturers,  and  the  emphatic  decision 
at  the  polls  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  elec- 
tions of  1898  were  followed  by  phenom- 
enal activity  in  trade  and  speculation  and 
a  great  expansion  of  industry.  Trade  in 
securities  was  encouraged  by  a  great 
movement — involving  a  capitalization  of 
nearly  $3,600,000,000  in  stock  and  bonds 
— for  the  consolidation  of  manufacturing 
corporations.  The  excesses  of  this  move- 
ment caused  severe  reaction  and  liquida- 
tion at  the  close  of  1899,  but  the  growth 
of  trade  and  traffic  earnings  was  not 
stopped,  the  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports steadily  increased,  and  general  con- 
fidence was  not  impaired.  The  present 
year  has  been  one  of  continued  growth, 
but  of  comparative  conservatism.  Trad- 
ing in  securities  lagged,  and  confidence 
was  tempered  by  some  hesitation  until 
after  the  election,  when  there  came  a 
burst  of  activity  that  broke  the  record  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

The  remarkable  condition  of  our  for- 
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eign  commerce,  at  once  a  cause  and  the 
fruit  of  confidence,  is  shown  below : 

Calendar  Excess  of 

year.          Imports.  Exports.          exports. 

1895 $801,669,347  $824,860,136  $23,190,780 

1896 681,579,556  1,005,837,241  324,257,685 

1897 742,595,229  1,099,709,045  357,113,816 

1898 634,964,448  1,255,546,266  620,581,818 

1899 798,967,410  1,275,467,971  476,500,561 

1900*  .  .  .  759,944,885  1,331,971,897  572,027,012 

*  11  months. 

A  balance  in  our  favor  of  more  than  $2,- 
000,000,000  in  four  years,  with  the  export 
tide  still  rising;  exports  of  manufactures 
this  year  amounting  to  about  $450,000,- 
000,  or  more  by  45  per  cent,  than  in  1898. 
Here  is  a  great  source  of  wealth  at  home 
and  credit  abroad.  In  the  national  treas- 
ury there  is  the  greatest  quantity  of  gold 
($474,000,000  on  November  30th)  now 
held  by  a  government.  Our  money  in 
circulation,  all  as  good  as  gold,  has  in- 
creased 9  per  cent,  in  a  year,  and  31  per 
cent,  (or  $512,000,000)  since  1896. 
Clearings  in  1900  have  fallen  below  those 
of  1899,  owing  chiefly  to  a  decline  in  ex- 
change trading ;  but  there  was  a  great  re- 
vival in  November,  when  the  record  in 
New  York  was  broken.  An  advance  over 
last  year's  gain  of  45  per  cent,  for  New 
York  and  36  for  the  whole  country  could 
scarcely  have  been  expected.  The  su- 
premacy of  this  center  is  shown  by  the 
following  record  of  clearings  for  eleven 
months : 

November,  Eleven 

1900.  months. 

New    York $5,704,039,413  $46,687,067,795 

Boston     614,022,185  5,586,979,274 

Chicago    577,122,299  6,199,770,509 

Philadelphia    406,192,256  4.241,108,086 

St.    Louis 153,086,472  1,524,962.776 

Pittsburg    144,896,178  1,471,735,832 

United    States 8,751,958,290  77,068,157,248 

The  clearings  of  New  York  have  recent- 
ly exceeded  those  of  London  by  about  25 
per  cent. 

Trading  on  the  Stock  Exchange  this 
year,  until  after  the  election,  was  much 
less  active  than  in  1899,  as  the  following 
table  shows: 

Shares.  Values. 

1896 54.654,096  $3,329,969,940 

1897 77.324,172  4,973,553.064 

1898 112,699,957  8,187,413.985 

1899 176,421,135  13.429.291,715 

1900  (11  mos.)...  114,968,555  11,117,096,887 

But  a  new  record  of  sales  was  made  in 
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the  exciting  days  of  November  follow- 
ing the  election,  and  the  transactions  of 
that  month  have  been  surpassed  in  vol- 
ume only  by  those  of  January,  1899.  Be- 
low are  the  figures  for  this  very  recent 
period  of  great  activity : 

Nov.,  1900.  Shares.  Bonds. 

Monday,    5th 451,027  $1,306,000 

Election    Day 

Wednesday,    7th 1,425,471  5,307,000 

Thursday    1,038,027  4,039,000 

Friday    1,551,586  4,635,000 

Saturday    868,482  3,152,000 

Monday,   12th 1,668,250  5,335,000 

Tuesday     1,155,848  4,738,500 

Wednesday    945,491  2,975,500 

Thursday    860,721  2,814,000 

Friday    1,221,233  3,255,000 

Saturday    824,471  2,858,500 

Monday,    19th 1,229,211  3,334,500 

Tuesday     1,314,279  2,949,500 

Wednesday     1,534,692  3,906,000 

Thursday    1,191,722  3,652,000 

Friday    1,073,370  2,450,000 

The  increase  of  New  York's  influence 
upon  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  world 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  large  addition 
to  the  resources  of  the  city's  unequaled 
group  of  great  banks  and  trust  compa- 
nies, the  totals  of  the  Clearing  House 
banks  standing  as  follows : 

Dec.  2,  1899.  Dec.  1, 1900. 

Capital    $59,422,700  $74,222,700 

Surplus     79,083,700  90,109,900 

Loans  and  discounts.   682,159,800  804,498,100 

Circulation    16,480,900  30,670,000 

Net    deposits 748,078,000  864,410,900 

The  National  City  Bank  enlarged  its  cap- 
ital from  $1,000,000  to  $10,000,000,  thus 
making,  with  the  surplus,  a  total  capital- 
ization of  $15,000,000,  or  $25,000,000 
when  the  reserve  liability  of  the  share- 
holders is  included.  At  the  time  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  National  Union  Bank 
with  the  Bank  of  Commerce,  the  capital 
of  the  latter  was  increased  to  $10,000,- 
000,  with  a  surplus  of  $6,200,000.  The 
Hanover  Bank  added  $2,000,000  to  its 
capital  and  $2,000,000  to  its  surplus.  A 
great  addition  to  the  resources  of  the 
trust  companies  is  shown  below,  together 
with  a  growth  of  $217,000,000  in  a  year 
and  a  half : 

Aggregate  Loans  on 

resources.  collateral. 

January  1,   1892 $300,765,575  $176,552,829 

January   1,  1898 483,739,926  230,581,708 

January  1,   1899 579,205,442  283,402,802 

January  1,   1900 672,190,672  328,143,588 

July   1,   1900 796,483,877  370,483,337 

Notable  growth  was  seen  also  in  the 
accumulations  of  the  savings  banks,  the 
resources  of  such  banks  in  the  State  ris- 
ing to  $1,037,869,160  on  July  1st,  with 
deposits  of  $922,000,000;  and  the  great 
life  insurance  companies  of  the  city,  be- 
ginning the  year  with  gross  assets  ap- 
proaching $900,000,000  and  nearly  $3.- 


200,000,000  of  insurance  in  force,  en- 
larged the  scope  of  their  beneficent  activ- 
ity. 

FOREIGN    LOANS. 

In  the  last  year  and  a  half  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  cities  have  borrowed  more 
than  $100,000,000  in  New  York. 

Mexican  Refunding  Bonds. — Some 
mention  of  the  bonds  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Mexican  foreign  debt  should  pre- 
cede a  list  of  this  year's  foreign  loans. 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  under  a  contract 
with  Mexico,  received  subscriptions  in 
July  of  last  year  for  a  part  of  the  issue 
reserved  for  allotment  in  this  country, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  amount 
placed  here  exceeded  $20,000,000.  The 
entire  issue  was  $110,095,000  in  gold 
bonds  at  5  per  cent.,  which  have  been 
listed  on  the  Exchange. 

Russian  Loan. — Soon  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  year  Russia  borrowed 
here  $10,000,000 — and  the  loan  was  af- 
terward increased  to  $25,000,000 — upon 
security  of  4  per  cent,  gold  bonds  of  the 
Wladikawkas  Railway  System,  principal 
and  interest  having  been  guaranteed  by 
the  Russian  Government.  The  chief 
agent  in  the  negotiations  was  the  New 
York  Security  and  Trust  Company,  and 
at  least  $10,000,000  of  the  bonds  were 
taken  by  one  of  the  great  life  insurance 
companies.  The  proceeds  were  left  here 
on  deposit  to  pay  for  material  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  railway. 

British  War  Loan. — In  March  last,  for 
the  first  time,  the  bonds  of  a  European 
government  loan  were  offered  for  sub- 
scription in  New  York.  J.  P.  Morgan  & 
Co.  were  authorized  to  receive  applica- 
tions for  the  bonds  of  the  "  Khaki  "  loan 
of  $150,000,000.  The  subscription  was  a 
liberal  one,  but  only  a  few  millions  were 
allotted  to  the  American  applicants. 

British  Exchequer  Bonds.  —  One  of 
the  most  notable  financial  events  of  the 
year  was  the  subscription,  in  August,  for 
the  bonds  of  the  British  loan  of  $50,000,- 
000,  received  by  Baring,  Magoun  &  Co. 
and  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  in  New  York, 
Drexel  &  Co.  in  Philadelphia,  and  Kid- 
der, Peabody  &  Co.  in  Boston.  Half  of 
the  loan  had  been  underwritten  by  this 
group  of  American  houses.  These  3  per 
cent,  gold  bonds,  to  run  three  years,  is- 
sued at  98,  would  yield  about  3^  per 
cent,    interest.      The   subscriptions   here 
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exceeded  $55,000,000,  and  the  American 
allotment  was  $28,000,000.  In  answer 
to  criticism  in  Parliament  from  members 
who  regretted  this  appeal  to  foreign  cap- 
italists and  asserted  that  it  was  virtually 
an  acknowledgment  that  New  York  was 
the  equal  of  London  as  a  financial  power, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ex- 
plained that  this  market  was  stronger 
than  London  and  better  supplied  with 
funds,  and  that  the  offer  of  the  Ameri- 
can syndicate  facilitated  a  needed  move- 
ment of  gold  from  this  country  to  Lon- 
don. The  reserve  of  .the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land at  the  time  was  very  low  (35  per 
cent.)  and  the  ensuing  heavy  shipments 
of  gold  gave  the  desired  relief.  The  sub- 
scription books  were  open  here  but  half 
an  hour,  and  some  of  the  bonds  were  in 
the  local  market  soon  afterward  at  ad- 
vanced prices.  The  London  journals 
were  impressed  by  this  proof  of  the 
commanding  influence  of  New  York  as 
a  financial  center.  It  was  said  by  one  of 
them  that  as  this  city  was  now  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  forces  regulating  the 
world's  monetary  affairs,  before  many 
years  the  scepter  might  pass  to  it  from 
London. 

Swedish  Loan. — In  September  sub- 
scriptions were  opened  by  the  National 
Park  Bank  for  a  portion  of  the  Swedish 
loan  of  $10,000,000  in  bonds  bearing  in- 
terest at  4  per  cent,  for  ten  years  and  at 
3^  for  ten  years  thereafter,  the  money 
to  be  used  for  railways  and  other  public 
works.  The  portion  thus  assigned  to 
this  country  was  easily  placed. 

German  Loan. — It  was  also  in  Septem- 
ber that  a  German  Imperial  loan  of  80,- 
000.000  marks,  or  nearly  $20,000,000,  for 
expenses  in  China,  was  negotiated  in 
New  York  by  the  National  City  Bank 
and  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  The  subscription 
for  these  4  per  cent,  gold  bonds  largely 
exceeded  the  amount  of  the  issue.  Ger- 
many sought  to  avoid  pressure  upon  the 
Berlin  market,  and  therefore  borrowed 
where  there  was  an  abundance  of  capital 
and  gold.  The  panic  conditions  since 
prevailing  in  Berlin  may  have  been  fore- 
seen. For  this  action,  however,  the  Gov- 
ernment was  criticised  in  the  Reichstag, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  debate  Count 
Von  Kanitz  remarked  that  "  America 
might  easily  become  the  banker  of  Eu- 
rope." 

Municipal  Loans. — A  part  of  the  new 


refunding  4  per  cent,  loan  of  the  city  of 
Hamburg  (total  issue  $10,000,000)  has 
recently  been  placed  in  New  York,  and 
also  part  of  Cologne's  public  works  loan 
of  $5,000,000,  the  subscriptions  in  each 
case  largely  exceeding  the  amount  of- 
fered. 

Some  inquiry  has  been  made  here  in 
the  interest  of  other  foreign  borrowers. 
The  Swiss  Federation  wants  $60,000,000 
for  the  purchase  of  railways ;  Japan,  it  is 
said,  may  be  in  the  market  for  $100,000,- 
000;  Russia  is  reported  to  be  consider- 
ing the  project  of  applying  for  $150,000,- 
000  in  Paris  and  New  York.  But  thus 
far  the  gossip  about  these  foreign  needs 
and  plans  has  yielded  nothing  substan- 
tial. The  investment  of  more  than  $100,- 
000,000,  however,  in  foreign  bonds  marks 
the  entrance  of  New  York  into  the  little 
group  of  the  world's  ruling  money  mar- 
kets, with  resources  and  facilities  that 
place  her  not  far  from  the  head  of  it. 
For  the  financiers  of  the  New  World  this 
is  a  long  forward  stride,  the  importance 
of  which  is  clearly  seen  in  Europe. 

S 
Financial  Items. 

The  American  Bridge  Company 
will  furnish  the  steel  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  a  large  arsenal  in  Japan. 

. . .  .The  Bowery  Savings  Bank  has  in- 
creased its  rate  of  interest  from  3^  to  4 
per  cent.  The  bank's  deposits  exceed 
$67,000,000. 

. . .  .Albert  G.  Thorne,  recently  elected 
a  vice-president  of  the  National  Park 
Bank,  is  from  the  West,  having  been  con- 
nected with  the  Northwestern  National 
Bank  of  Minneapolis. 

....  Sales  of  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
stocks  during  the  past  week  were : 


BANKS. 


Broadway 251V6 

Chatham 307 

Chemical 4,000 

Citizens 148 

City 488 

Commerce 780 

Corn  Exchange 865 

Fourth   179 


Hamilton 154 

Importers  &  Traders'.  .518^ 

Mechanics' 216 

Mercantile     235 

New  York,  N.  B.  A  . . . .  8M 

Pacific \M% 

Park 455 


TRUST  COMPANIES. 


Bowling  Green 149% 

City 881 

Farmers'  Loan  Trust.  1451)4 


Holland 50 

Union 1,400 
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c      1  t     t       ^le  Hay-Pauncefote  Canal 

1a.crjay    Treaty  was  ratified  in  the 
Ratified  .^  -  ,  ,    .      ,    , 

Senate  on  the  20th  mst.  by 

a  vote  of  55  to  18,  the  amendments  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations having  been  adopted.  These 
were — in  addition  to  the  Davis  amend- 
ment, adopted  on  the  13th — a  provision 
for  terminating  all  the  agreements  in  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  by  inserting  the 
words  "  which  convention  is  hereby 
superseded ;  "  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
following  paragraph : 

"  The  high  contracting  parties  will,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
this  convention,  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
other  Powers  and  invite  them  to  adhere  to  it." 

No  yea  and  nay  vote  was  required  for  the 
approval  of  these  changes,  but  the  roll 
was  called  upon  several  other  proposed 
amendments,  including  Mr.  Butler's  for 
the  exclusion  of  the  words  forbidding  the 
erection  of  fortifications,  which  was  lost 
by  a  vote  of  26  to  44,  and  Mr.  Bard's  for 
discrimination  in  traffic  charges,  which 
was  rejected  by  nearly  the  same  major- 
ity. No  amendment,  except  those  of  the 
committee,  already  mentioned,  was  ac- 
cepted. Among  the  eighteen  who  voted 
against  ratification  there  were  only  three 
Republicans — Bard,  Mason  and  Welling- 
ton. The  provisions  of  the  original 
treaty  concerning  the  neutrality  of  the 
proposed  canal  remain  undisturbed,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  may  be  affected  by  the 
Davis  amendment,  which  says  that  they 
shall  not 

"  apply  to  measures  which  the  United  States 
may  find  it  necessary  to  take  for  securing  by 
its  own  forces  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
and  the  maintenance  of  public  order." 

This  amendment,  however,  affects  only 


"  the  immediately  foregoing  conditions 
and  stipulations,"  especially  those  relat- 
ing to  the  passage  of  the  war  vessels  of 
belligerents  through  the  canal.  It  does 
not  modify  the  following  section,  which 
forbids  the  erection  of  "  fortifications 
commanding  the  canal  or  the  waters  ad- 
jacent," and  which  the  Senate  refused  to 
strike  out.  Mr.  Lodge,  who  had  charge 
of  the  treaty  during  the  debate,  publishes 
an  explanatory  statement,  stating  that  the 
amendments  were  not  adopted  in  a  spirit 
of  hostility  toward  Great  Britain,  or  as  a 
reflection  upon  Secretary  Hay ;  that  the 
words  providing  for  a  termination  of  the 
Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  were  inserted  be- 
cause there  was  room  for  doubt  as  to 
whether  all  of  that  treaty  was  superseded 
by  the  new  one ;  that  the  Davis  amend- 
ment was  needed  in  order  that  we  might 
be  relieved  of  any  obligation  to  permit  a 
hostile  fleet  to  pass  through  the  canal,  if 
it  should  succeed  in  getting  in ;  and  that 
it  was  unwise  to  invite  European  Powers 
to  subscribe  to  the  treaty,  thus  giving 
them  the  right  to  meddle  in  American 
affairs.  In  his  opinion  it  is  as  much  for 
the  interest  of  Great  Britain  as  for  our 
own  that  the  amendments  should  be  ac- 
cepted in  London.  No  intimation  as  to 
the  purpose  of  the  British  Government 
has  been  published  by  authority,  but  the 
London  press  generally  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  treaty  in  its  present  form 
will  not  be  accepted.  Some  journals 
suggest  that  a  concession  here  as  to  the 
Alaskan  boundary  might  lead  to  an 
agreement ;  others,  holding  that  the  legit- 
imate wishes  of  the  American  people 
should  not  be  ignored,  hope  for  some 
compromise  by  diplomacy.  It  is  not  ex- 
pected that  the  British  Government  will 
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reach  a  decision  within  a  few  weeks,  as 
our  own  action  was  not  taken  until  the 
treaty  had  been  before  the  Senate  for 
nearly  a  year. 


The  Work  of 
Congress 


At  the  end  of  last  week 
Congress  adjourned  for 
the  holidays,  to  reassemble 
on  January  3d.  In  the  House  there  was 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  pass  a  bill  giv- 
ing to  all  honorably  discharged  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  war  with  Spain  and  in 
the  Philippines  the  preference,  in  ap- 
pointment under  the  Civil  Service  law, 
now  enjoyed  by  veterans  of  the  Civil 
War.  Opponents  of  this  measure  pointed 
out  that  it  would  give  this  preference  to 
about  350,000  men  and  thus  exclude  civ- 
ilians for  years  from  many  branches  of 
the  public  service.  On  the  other  side  it 
was  asserted  that  every  Grand  Army 
post  in  the  country  had  asked  for  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  The  vote  against  it 
was  about  two  to  one.  Both  the  Senate 
and  the  House  have  passed  a  joint  reso- 
lution appointing  Representative  Charles 
A.  Boutelle,  of  Maine,  to  be  a  captain  on 
the  retired  list  of  the  navy.  Mr.  Bou- 
telle, who  served  in  the  navy  during  the 
Civil  War,  has  become  permanently  dis- 
abled by  disease,  and  will  give  up  his 
seat  in  the  House.  The  action  of  Con- 
gress in  this  case  has  been  severely  criti- 
cised. In  the  Senate  the  House  Army 
bill  has  been  reported  with  amendments 
which  retain  the  present  regimental  for- 
mation for  the  artillery,  exclude  the  pro- 
posed veterinary  corps,  prohibit  perma- 
nent appointments  to  the  staff  corps,  re- 
store nearly  all  of  Secretary  Root's  pro- 
visions for  detailing  officers  from  the 
line  to  the  staff,  and  permit  the  sale  of 
beer  at  canteens  or  post  exchanges.  A 
bare  majority  of  the  House  Census  Com- 
mittee has  reported  Chairman  Hopkins's 
bill  for  a  reapportionment  on  a  ratio  of 
208,868,  with  the  number  of  members 
357,  as  at  present.  Under  this  bill  each 
of  eight  States  loses  one  member.  The 
minority  submits  a  bill  for  386  members, 
using  the  ratio  of  194.182.  and  thus  pre- 
venting a  loss  in  any  State.  This  plan 
gives  one  additional  member  to  each  of 
fourteen  States,  with  an  increase  of  two 
for  Minnesota,  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  an  increase  of  three  in  each  of 
the  three   States  of  Illinois,   New  York 


and  Texas.  The  River  and  Harbor  bill, 
as  completed  by  the  House  Committee, 
carries  the  heavy  appropriation  of  nearly 
$60,000,000,  of  which  $37,000,000  is  for 
continuing  contracts.  A  vote  on  the  Ship 
Subsidy  bill  was  not  reached  in  the  Sen- 
ate. It  is  said  that  some  opponents  of  it 
there  hope  to  prevent  action  upon  it  at 
this  session  by  obstruction  and  delay. 


..    .       ,     I  he  official  figures  having  been 
National  ..:  ,      ,  .      &  _  ». 

p  ...  published  in  every  State,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  total  popular  vote 
at  the  recent  election  was  13,967,308,  or 
only  43,930  in  excess  of  the  total  in  1896. 
For  Mr.  McKinley  7,217,677  votes  were 
cast,  a  gain  of  112,298;  for  Mr.  Bryan 
6.357,853,  a  loss  of  145,072.  Mr.  McKin- 
ley's  plurality  was  increased  from  601,- 
854  in  1896  to  859,824  in  1900.  The  vote 
for  the  candidates  of  the  Prohibition 
party  was  132,007  in  1896,  and  207,368 
this  year.  The  Socialist  vote  shows  a 
considerable  increase,  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic party  (Debs)  polling  94,552  votes 
and  the  Social  Labor  party  (Malloney) 
33,450,  against  36,274  in  1896  for  Mat- 
chett,  Social  Labor,  the  only  Socialist 
candidate  at  that  election.  The  vote  for 
Barker  and  Donnelly,  Middle-of-the- 
Road  Populists,  was  only  50,192  this 
year,  against  245,000  for  Bryan  and  Wat- 
son in  1896.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the 
returns  is  the  very  small  increase  of  the 
total  vote  in  four  years,  the  normal 
growth  of  the  population  calling  for  an 
addition  of  something  more  than  1,000,- 
000.  The  addition  of  only  44,000  is  ac- 
counted for  mainly  by  the  decrease  of  the 
popular  vote  in  the  Southern  States  (due 
partly  to  the  disfranchisement  of  negro 
voters),  and  by  the  fact  that  the  vote  four 
years  ago  was  exceptionally  full.  Mr. 
Bryan  is  about  to  establish  a  weekly  pa- 
per called  The  Commoner,  of  which  he 
will  be  the  editor  and  owner.  He 
remarks  that,  as  he  intends  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  the  study  and  dis- 
cussion of  public  questions,  this  paper 
will  enable  him  to  keep  in  touch  with  so- 
cial and  political  problems.  It  will  de- 
fend the  principles  of  the  Kansas  City 
platform.  Mr.  Cleveland  has  published 
his  views  as  to  the  needs  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  saying  that  it  has  '"wandered 
off  after  strange  gods  "  and  should  now 
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"  return  to  old-time  doctrines."  The 
"  long-suffering  rank  and  file  "  having 
been  "  sacrificed  "  twice  by  an  alliance 
with  "  undemocratic  forces,"  he  contin- 
ues, should  again  take  up  Democratic 
principles  and  seek  Democratic  leader- 
ship. His  plan  for  the  restoration  of  the 
party  is :  "  Give  the  rank  and  file  a 
chance."  Mr.  Bryan's  comment  is  that  he 
ought  to  explain  what  Democratic  princi- 
ples are.  A  petition  signed  by  men  who 
voted  for  McKinley  will  be  sent  to  Con- 
gress, urging  the  adoption  of  a  policy  for 
the  Philippines  like  that  which  was  set 
forth  in  the  resolutions  declaring  the  pur- 
pose of  the  United  States  with- respect  to 
Cuba. 

41 


Labor 
Questions 


At  the  conference  held  in  Chi- 
cago for  the  discussion  of  ar- 
bitration and  conciliation  in 
labor  controversies,  the  employers  pres- 
ent, as  well  as  the  officers  of  labor  unions, 
appeared  to  be  firmly  opposed  to  compul- 
sory arbitration,  the  use  of  which  in  New 
Zealand  was  described  by  Hugh  H.  Lusk, 
formerly  a  member  of  the  New  Zealand 
Parliament.  Commissioner  Carroll  D. 
Wright  gave  a  history  of  recent  attempts 
to  adjust  labor  controversies  by  volun- 
tary boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion. The  resolutions  adopted  at  the  close 
of  the  conference  say  that  compulsory  ar- 
bitration is  not  at  this  time  a  question  of 
practical  industrial  reform,  and  that  such 
systems  of  arbitration  as  are  now  in  use 
do  not  seem  to  meet  fully  the  require- 
ments of  the  different  interests.  A  com- 
mittee of  six  employers  and  six  em- 
ployees was  appointed,  its  task  being  to 
formulate  during  the  coming  year  some 
plan  of  action  looking  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  system  of  conciliation 
that  will  promote  industrial  peace.  Among 
the  members  are  the  officers  of  one  or  two 
steel  companies,  the  vice-president  of  the 
Atchison  Railroad  Company,  President 
Gompers,  of  the  Federation  of  Labor; 
John  Mitchell,  leader  of  the  anthracite 
coal  miners'  strike,  and  President  Lynch, 
of  the  Typographical  Union.  Questions 
relating  to  the  employment  of  children  in 
factories  are  coming  before  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  where 
it  is  said  that  thousands  of  children  who 
ought  to  be  at  school  are  at  work  in  the 
cotton  mills.     A  bill  excluding  children 


under  12  years  of  age  from  such  mills 
was  defeated  not  long  ago  in  Georgia  by 
a  vote  of  nearly  two  to  one.  A  mill  owner 
in  North  Carolina  has  introduced  a  bill 
limiting  the  work  hours  of  a  week  to  66 
and  excluding  children  under  ten  years. 
The  workingmen  will  ask  that  the  limit 
be  reduced  to  54  hours  and  that  the  age 
line  for  children  be  drawn  at  fourteen 
years.  The  Supreme  Court  of  Illinois,  in 
a  suit  brought  against  an  employer  by  a 
workman  who  was  discharged  because  he 
joined  a  union,  has  decided  that  the  law 
of  1898  ("to  protect  employees  and 
to  guarantee  their  right  to  belong  to 
unions  "),  to  which  the  plaintiff  appealed, 
is  unconstitutional,  because  it  deprives  an 
employer  of  the  right  to  terminate  a  con- 
tract with  a  workman. 


Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico 


In  the  Cuban  Constitutional 
Convention  the  committee  of 
five  delegates  is  now  engaged 
upon  its  report,  which,  of  course,  will  be 
subject  to  debate  and  amendment.  Mr. 
Frye,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  has 
published  some  advice  to  the  people 
which  appears  to  have  been  misrepre- 
sented in  some  of  the  dispatches  from 
Havana.  These  say  that  he  attacked  the 
present  Government  and  urged  the  na- 
tives to  drive  out  all  foreigners  who  were 
not  in  favor  of  their  absolute  independ- 
ence. He  did  advise  them  to  exclude 
from  the  Cuban  national  hymn  words  of- 
fensive to  Spaniards,  and  to  substitute 
for  them  others  designed  to  stimulate  a 
national  spirit.  Learning  that  many 
teachers  were  asking  that  he  be  appointed 
to  succeed  the  present  School  Commis- 
sioner, who  is  about  to  resign,  he  de- 
clared in  the  press  that  he  would  not  ac- 
cept the  office,  which  ought  to  be  held  by 
a  Cuban.  General  Fitzhugh  Lee  was  in 
St.  Louis  last  week,  and  at  an  informal 
reception  in  the  Merchants'  Exchange  he 
addressed  a  large  audience.  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks  he  said :  "  The  flag 
still  waves  over  Santiago,  Havana  and 
Cardenas,"  adding  with  an  impressive 
gesture :  "  I  tell  you  privately  that  the 
flag  in  Cuba  is  going  to  remain  there." 
Archbishop  Ireland  is  going  to  Cuba, 
commissioned  by  the  President  to  inquire 
concerning  the  allotment  of  church  prop- 
erty and  other  matters  of  interest  to  the 
Catholic    Church.       The    State    Depart- 
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ment  expresses  the  opinion  that  onr  Gov- 
ernment cannot  intervene  in  favor  of 
Porto  Rico  with  respect  to  that  island's 
claim  against  Cuba  for  repayment  of  the 
$2,500,000  borrowed  in  Porto  Rico  by 
Spain  to  assist  in  military  operations  for 
the  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 
Senor  Tamayo,  Secretary  of  State,  asks 
for  the  establishment  in  Havana  of  a 
national  pawn  shop  or  similar  institution 
for  loaning  money,  pointing  out  that 
there  are  in  the  city  nearly  400  pawn 
shops,  which  exact  interest  at  the  rate  of 
1  o  per  cent,  a  month.  The  Havana  Coun- 
cil having  approved  a  committee  report 
that  gives  Mr.  Dady  so  great  an  advan- 
tage that  no  one  will  bid  against  him  for 
the  sewerage  contract,  Mayor  Rodriguez 
says  that  a  final  vote  to  the  same  effect 
will  encounter  his  veto.  The  Dady  proj- 
ect has  been  severely  denounced  in  Gen- 
eral Ludlow's  annual  report,  which  says 
that  it  provides  for  only  one-third  of  the 
city,  with  stipulated  prices  for  material 
and  labor  from  two  to  four  times  greater 
than  they  should  be.     It  also  says : 

"  The  engineering  features  and  basic  data 
are  hopelessly  faulty,  and  in  its  financial  aspect 
it  would  be  an  intolerable  and  unrighteous 
burden  to  impose  upon  the  city.  Whenever 
funds  shall  be  made  available,  a  complete,  sci- 
entific and  satisfactory  system  of  modern  sew- 
ers and  pavements  for  the  entire  urban  area 
and  for  a  population  of  500,000,  double  the 
present  one,  can  be  executed  at  a  cost  of  about 
one-half  of  that  involved  in  the  Dady  proposi- 
tion." 

A  bill  introducing  the  jury  system  has 
passed  both  Houses  in  Porto  Rico.  In 
Washington  there  has  been  received  a 
petition  in  which  many  prominent  citi- 
zens of  the  island  ask  for  the  repeal  of 
the  law  providing  that  all  franchises  shall 
be  subject  to  amendment  or  rejection  by 
Congress.  This  law,  they  say,  prevents 
the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  Porto 
Rico. 

J» 

Rome  and  The  veiT  interesting  an- 
Science  nouncement  is  made  by  an 
English  Catholic  writer'  that 
the  attitude  of  the  Papal  Court  toward 
evolution  and  science  generally  has  been 
much  modified  of  late.  This  is  shown  in 
the  reversal  of  its  attitude  toward  Father 
Zahm's  book.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  this  professor  of  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity. Indiana,  propounded  the  Dar- 
winian   doctrine    of    evolution    and    re- 


ceived notification  that  the  Italian 
translation  of  his  book  was  not  approved 
ny  the  Congregation  of  the  Index.  Yet 
the  decree  against  it  has  not  appeared 
and,  it  is  said,  has  now  been  canceled. 
While  there  has  been  nothing  but  humble 
acceptance  of  the  action  of  the  Papal  au- 
thorities in  this  country,  in  England  the 
condition  has  been  different  and  there  has 
been  sharp  and  almost  rebellious  opposi- 
tion to  the  position  taken  by  the  Papal 
Court  both  on  scientific  and  political  sub- 
jects, and  the  result  appears  in  a  consid- 
erably greater  deference  to  the  liberal 
views  held  by  the  races  of  the  north. 
Coincident  with  this,  Archbishop  Ireland 
seems  to  be  once  more  in  favor. 

n  ,.  „.A  There  is  a  verv  general  idea 
Berlin  City        ,,  .     -.  °  ,. 

J       that  city  missions   are   dis- 

tinctively  American  and 
British  in  their  character,  and  not  a  few 
will  be  surprised  to  know  that  they  con- 
stitute one  of  the  most  important  features 
of  Christian  effort  in  Berlin,  and  the 
work  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  be- 
cause it  is  entirely  voluntary  in  char- 
acter, without  a  penny  of  support 
from  Church  or  State.  Recently  the 
annual  report  of  the  association,  which 
was  established  and  is  still  headed 
by  the  former  court  preacher,  Ad. 
Stocker,  was  issued  with  a  wealth 
of  interesting  data.  The  association  is- 
sues each  week  108,000  sermons,  intend- 
ed for  those  who  cannot  attend  church. 
Of  this  edition,  20,000  are  used  in  Ber- 
lin and  the  rest  go  to  all  the  corners  of 
the  globe  wherever  Germans  without 
church  connections  are  to  be  found.  They 
are  not  generally  given  away,  but  are 
sold  at  a  nominal  price.  The  colporters 
are  volunteers  from  all  the  ranks  of  life, 
including  many  representatives  of  the 
nobility.  The  association  publishes  a 
Sunday  paper,  the  Volksbotc,  in  an  edi- 
tion of  over  100,000,  and  thus  has  given 
a  solution  of  Sunday  paper  problems  un- 
known elsewhere  in  Christendom.  Other 
Christian  publications  are  issued  in  edi- 
tions of  10,000  to  25,000.  Among  the 
mission  enterprises  of  the  association  is 
a  Magdalene  institute,  which  has  done 
much  good  for  fallen  women.  Last  year 
1,021  came  under  its  influence,  and  many 
of  these  were  restored  to  home  and  re- 
spectability.     Another    institution    seeks 
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to  regain  especially  young  culprits.  In 
the  printing  house  of  the  association 
about  100  persons  are  employed.  The 
annual  expenses  are  about  200,000  marks, 
much  of  which  is  secured  from  legacies. 
Last  year  the  chief  contributor  was  a 
court  lady,  Countess  Oriola,  who  gave 
12,000.  In  addition  to  several  regularly 
ordained  pastors,  the  association  employs 
46  city  missionaries,  who  work  from 
house  to  house,  and  in  conjunction  with 
the  work  of  the  city  congregation,  6  can- 
didates of  theology  and  10  women  help- 
ers. 

Young  Men  in      The  PaS*  far  ha*   been 
0      .  signalized  by  an  advance 

•     IxUSSia  »  . 

movement  for  work 
among  young  men  in  Russia,  which 
is  hailed  on  every  hand  as  of 
great  promise  and  importance.  Some 
prominent  members  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  espe- 
cially Mr.  James  Stokes,  have  inter- 
ested themselves  for  some'  time  in  this 
direction,  and  their  efforts  resulted  in  the 
visit  of  a  secretary  of  the  International 
Committee  to  Russia  to  consider  the 
extension  of  the  railroad  work.  He  was 
most  cordially  received,  given  every  fa- 
cility for  travel  over  the  railroads  of  the 
empire,  and  his  report,  read  and  fully 
appreciated  by  the  Czar,  led  to  the  form- 
ing of  an  organization  with  the  title  of 
"  Society  for  the  Moral  and  Physical  De- 
velopment of  Russian  Young  Men."  Not 
directly  affiliated  with  the  International 
Committee  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  it  still  is  in  close  sympathy 
with  that,  and  as  an  indication,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Paris  branch  was  ap- 
pointed to  go  to  St.  Petersburg  and  take 
charge  of  the  new  society.  During  this 
past  year  the  rooms  of  the  society  were 
opened  and  the  exercises  were  attended 
by  a  considerable  number  of  Russians 
prominent  in  educational  and  religious 
work.  The  service  was  according  to  the 
ritual  of  the  Greek  Church,  the  selections 
from  the  Bible  being  read  in  Russian 
and  in  French,  and  the  music  being  given 
by  a  choir  of  a  school  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Prince  of  Oldenburg.  Almost 
immediately  100  young  men  enrolled 
their  names,  and  scarcely  had  the  visitors 
reached  Paris  when  it  appeared  that  the 
number  had  increased  to  over  300,  90  of 


whom  were  in  the  bookkeeping  class, 
while  150  had  attended  the  first  Sunday 
sermon.  The  higher  authorities  of  the 
Russian  Government  have  given  the 
movement  the  most  cordial  support  and 
the  Empress  has  interested  herself  in  it 
in  a  way  that  can  scarcely  fail  to  insure 
its  best  success.  The  advance  already 
made  is  most  encouraging,  especially  to 
those  who  have  long  looked  upon  that 
empire  as  in  some  respects  the  most  diffi- 
cult one  in  which  to  carry  on  this  work. 
It  is  especially  encouraging  to  note  the 
interest  taken  in  the  railroad  branch  of 
it,  and  while  as  yet  these  organizations 
have  not  been  completed,  the  success  of 
the  corresponding  movement  in  this 
country  and  the  fact  that  the  director  of 
the  railroads,  Prince  Hillkoff,  who  is 
well  acquainted  with  all  American  rail- 
road management,  is  heartily  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  movement,  would  indicate 
success  in  a  short  time.  Additional  in- 
terest attaches  to  this  movement  in  Rus- 
sia in  view  of  the  approaching  semi-cen- 
tennial conference,  to  be  held  in  Boston 
next  June,  at  which  it  is  hoped  that  a 
large  number  of  foreign  representatives, 
including  possibly  the  Duke  of  York, 
Lord  Wolseley  or  Lord  Roberts,  and 
representatives  of  the  different  European 
Governments  will  be  present. 

~  .....The        Eisenach 

German    Archeological    ^      £  .• 

,     ...        .     T  .         Conference,  a  bi- 

Institute  in  Jerusalem  ,      ,    ' 

annual  but  un- 
official convention  of  the  representatives 
of  the  various  Protestant  Church  gov- 
ernments in  Germany,  at  a  recent  con- 
vention, at  which  the  leading  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries  were  present  from  the 
whole  Empire,  decided  to  establish  an 
archeological  institute  in  Jerusalem  as  a 
lasting  memorial  of  the  Emperor's  visit 
to  the  sacred  city  a  year  ago  last  Octo- 
ber, where,  on  Reformation  Day,  he  at- 
tended the  dedication  of  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer.  The  institute  is  to  be 
modeled  after  the  classical  schools  in 
Athens  and  elsewhere,  and  is  to  conduct 
archeological  investigations  in  Palestine 
whenever  opportunity  is  offered.  The 
society  has  been  fully  organized,  and  the 
Conference  has  united  the  Church  gov- 
ernments and  scholars  in  general  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  work.  The  official  title  of 
the  new  organization  reads :  "  The  Ger- 
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man  I  Evangelical  Institute  for  the  Archae- 
ology of  the  Holy  Land  in  Jerusalem." 
Work  will  be  begun  as  soon  as  the  plans 
can  be  matured. 


The    King 
of  Italy 


The  younger  generation  of 
royalty  is  doing  very  much 
to  atone  for  the  evil  reputa- 


tion of  past  generations.  Czar  Nicholas 
is  everywhere  regarded  as  a  most  estima- 
ble man ;  Emperor  William  has  various 
vagaries,  but  on  the  whole  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  he  seeks  the  welfare  of  his 
country.  The  new  King  of  Italy  ranks 
high  with  his  contemporaries.  During 
the  months  since  his  accession  he  has 
been  quietly  but  vigorously  at  work.  His 
household  has  been  reorganized  and  con- 
siderably reduced ;  public  institutions 
and  military  depots  in  Naples  and  Rome 
have  been  inspected,  and  he  has  spared 
neither  censure  nor  praise  when  they 
were  due.  He  has  removed  the  barrier 
which  prevented  frequent  intercourse  be- 
tween the  King  and  those  who  were  more 
directly  associated  with  political  move- 
ments, and  has  notified  his  willingness 
to  confer  with  public  men  at  a  certain 
hour  each  day.  He  has  been  an  active 
participator  in  all  ministerial  delibera- 
tions, and  his  personal  influence  for  stim- 
ulating and  bracing  up  his  Cabinet  has 
been  marked.  He  is  rather  remarkably 
reticent  as  to  his  desires,  and  shows  his 
recognition  of  his  constitutional  limita- 
tions by  letting  it  be  understood  that  he 
awaits  from  Parliament  a  clear  indica- 
tion of  its  will,  and  is  prepared  to  act  in 
accordance  with  its  decisions.  The 
presence  of  such  a  man  on  the  throne 
gives  hope  for  great  improvement  as 
soon  as  he  can  acquire  that  knowledge 
of  men  and  familiarity  of  detail  which 
will  enable  him  to  exercise  a  wise  judg- 
ment. Meanwhile  the  discussions  in 
Parliament  go  on,  without,  however,  ac- 
complishing anything  very  great  as  yet. 
The  one  topic  is  reduction  of  taxation 
and.  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the  men  who 
are  pressing  the  hardest  for  it  are  not 
always  wise  in  their  plans,  and  appear  to 
be  more  anxious  to  gain  a  reputation  for 
economy  than  to  formulate  a  plan  that 
shall  really  relieve  the  country.  To  cut 
off  income  while  at  the  same  time  leaving 
the  expenses  of  government  at  their  pres- 
ent rale  will  accomplish  absolutely  noth- 


ing, and  not  a  few  of  the  prominent  po- 
litical leaders  comfortably  ignore  this  fact. 
Some  recognize  it,  and  are  making  every 
effort  to  persuade  the  wealthier  classes 
to  increase  for  a  time  the  ratio  of  their 
contributions,  in  order  to  permit  some 
alleviation  of  the  burdens  of  the  poor. 
They  are  assisted  in  this  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  current  deficit  and  that  all 
that  is  needed  to  secure  a  much  more  sat- 
isfactory condition  is  careful  reduction  of 
expenses  and  corresponding  liberality  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  well  able  to  be 
liberal.  Another  cause  of  hope  is  the  way 
in  which  one  of  the  most  unreliable  of 
Italian  statesmen,  Signor  Giolitti,  has 
been  received  in  public.  He  secured  con- 
trol of  the  most  widely  read  paper  in 
Rome  and  had  inaugurated  an  official 
"  boom  "  which  he  hoped  would  land  him 
in  the  Premiership.  Immediately  his 
previous  record,  by  no  means  savory,  was 
brought  before  the  public,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  notwithstanding  the  pliable 
nature  of  the  Italian  public  it  is  not  yet 
ready  to  forget  the  disaster  that  followed 
his  leadership  some  years  ago.  On  the 
whole,  thus,  the  outlook  for  Italian  pros- 
perity, so  far  as  it  can  depend  upon  wise 
administration,  is  better  than  it  has  been 
for  some  time. 


The  Japanese 
Cabinet 


The  new  Japanese  Cab- 
inet is  the  tenth  that  has 
had  rule  in  Japan  since 
1885,  when  the  administration  was  reor- 
ganized and  placed  on  its  present  footing, 
the  average  tenure  of  office  thus  being 
twenty  months.  The  Okuma  Cabinet  of 
1898  was  the  shortest  lived,  and  demon- 
strated the  absolute  impracticability  of 
making  up  a  government  entirely  from 
the  ranks  of  the  political  parties.  It  was 
followed  by  the  Yamagata  Cabinet,  which 
has  remained  in  power  for  twenty-two 
months,  receiving  the  support  of  the  Lib- 
erals, apparently  in  a  sort  of  ad  interim 
fashion  while  they  were  getting  ready 
to  rally  under  Marquis  Tto.  That  the 
new  Premier  expected  to  take  office  quite 
so  soon  is  not  generally  believed.  He — 
or  at  least  his  followers — evidently  pre- 
ferred to  wait  awhile  until  he  could  get 
his  new  constitutional  party  into  running 
order.  I'm  Yamagata.  who  was  a  mili- 
tary man  rather  than  a  statesman,  and 
who   speaks   no  language  but    Japanese, 
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apparently  grew  distrustful  of  his  own 
ability  to  manage  foreign  affairs  just  at 
this  juncture,  and  was  especially  nervous 
about  having  Marquis  Ito  as  an  opposi- 
tion leader.  Accordingly  he  resolved  to 
compel  him  to  take  the  position  and  as- 
sume the  responsibility.  As  reported 
from  Tokio,  one  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  new  Cabinet  is  that,  aside  from  its 
head,  there  is  no  one  in  it  representing 
the  old  line  of  Japanese  statesmen.  It 
is  essentially  a  one-man  Ministry,  and  the 
Premier  assumes  and  exercises  autocratic 
power  from  first  to  last  among  his  nomi- 
nees. He  has  behind  him  a  definite  fol- 
lowing of  152  out  of  the  300  members  of 
the  Diet.  But  the  Progressists,  who 
really  form  the  opposition,  number  no 
more  than  90,  and  the  remaining  mem- 
bers are  for  the  most  part  those  who, 
while  holding  themselves  in  a  measure 
independent,  are  understood  to  support 
the  new  administration,  so  that  there  is 
a  genuine  working  majority  for  the  Pre- 
mier. Two  of  the  members  of  the. Cab- 
inet attract  considerable  notice,  Mr.  Kato 
in  the  Foreign  Office  and  Baron  Kaneko 
in  the  Judiciary.  Mr.  Kato  has  already 
represented  Japan  in  London,  is  a  fin- 
ished English  scholar  and  enjoys  the  con- 
fidence of  all.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
singular  fact  that  he  is  an  intimate  friend, 
almost  a  pupil,  of  Count  Okuma,  the 
leader  of  the  opposition.  Baron  Kaneko 
is  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  a  careful  stu- 
dent of  law,  and  a  great  admirer  of  An- 
glo-Saxon legal  systems.  The  hope  is 
expressed  by  those  who  know  him  that 
he  will  secure  a  revision  of  Japanese 
criminal  procedure ;  that  he  will  give 
publicity  to  preliminary  investigation  be- 
fore a  magistrate  and  permit  the  accused 
to  have  the  benefit  of  counsel.  In  this 
respect  the  Japanese  law  follows  the 
French,  the  possible  injustice  of  which 
has  been  very  manifest  in  the  Dreyfus 
case.  The  conservative  and  very  wise 
course  that  is  now  being  followed  by  Ja- 
pan in  the  Chinese  negotiations  gives  a 
most  encouraging  outlook  for  the  posi- 
tion to  be  taken  in  the  future. 


Negotiations      Negotiations    have    contin- 

at  Peking         Ued    tnrou£h    the    week    at 
Peking  with   varying   for- 
tunes, due  to  uncertain  causes.     To  all 
appearance  there  was   some  blunder  in 


the  transcribing  of  the  notes  and  a  dif- 
ference in  the  texts  presented  to  the  dif- 
ferent Ministers.  The  greatest  difficulty 
seems  to  have  arisen  over  the  word  irrev- 
ocable, which  England  and  Germany 
wanted  to  insist  upon  while  the  United 
States  and  Russia  at  least  preferred  to 
modify.  Just  what  the  whole  difficulty 
was  is  not  easy  to  learn  from  the  dis- 
patches, and  it  is  also  difficult  to  separate 
between  actual  statements  of  fact  and 
current  interpretation  of  such  state- 
ments. At  last  everything  was  ready 
and  the  signatures  were  affixed  on  Sun- 
day, December  23rd.  Apart  from  the 
negotiations  the  situation  has  not  ma- 
terially changed.  According  to  all 
reports  both  the  Emperor  and  Empress 
Dowager  are  anxious  to  get  back  to 
Peking  and  the  plenipotentiaries  have 
shown  that  they  are  desirous  of  settling 
the  difficulty  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
situation  in  regard  to  looting  seems  to 
have  materially  changed,  and  even 
France  has  reconsidered  its  acceptance 
of  the  astronomical  instruments  and  ob- 
jects of  interests  taken  from  the  Peking 
wall  and,  according  to  report,  orders  have 
been  issued  for  them  to  be  returned. 
One  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board  has  just  returned  to  Peking 
from  a  trip,  unsupported,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, by  any  military  authority,  which 
he  made  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
indemnities  for  damages  done  by  the 
Boxers,  not  to  the  missionaries,  but  to 
the  native  Christians.  The  full  reports 
are  not  available,  but  it  appears  that  he 
went  from  village  to  village  and  wherever 
Christians  had  been  murdered  or  de- 
prived of  their  property  he  had  secured 
fines  amounting  to  a  considerable  amount, 
which  money  he  announced  would  be 
used  for  indemnifying  the  native  Chris- 
tians so  far  as  possible  and  for  the  re-, 
establishment  of  the  work.  He  denies 
emphatically  that  there  has  been  any 
vindictiveness  in  this  or  that  any  of  the 
missionaries  have  been  harsh  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Chinese.  He  states 
also  that  the  Chinese  are  friendly  to 
Americans  and  gives  an  instance  when 
he  interceded  in  behalf  of  the  head  man 
of  a  village  with  the  German  authorities 
and  secured  a  material  reduction  of  the 
demand  upon  him.  With  regard  to  the 
Chinese  officials  it  seems  to  be  true  that 
General  Tung  fuh-Siang  is  in  practical 
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The   Independent 


control,  but  that  Prince  Tuan  is  looked 
upon  as  disgraced. 


J* 


The  Joint 
Note  Signed 


At  last  the  joint  note  of  the 
Powers  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 


ernment in  regard  to  the  dis- 
turbances in  that  empire  has  been  signed 
and  presented  to  Li  Hung  Chang  and 
Prince  Ching,  the  Chinese  plenipoten- 
tiaries. The  note  summarizes  the  events 
which  stand  as  the  basis  of  the  demands 
as  follows :  ( 1 )  the  murder  of  the  Ger- 
man Ambassador  on  June  20th;  (2)  the 
attack  on  the  foreign  legations  commenc- 
ing on  that  day  and  continuing  without 
intermission  until  August  14th,  in  which 
regular  troops  joined  with  the  Boxers, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment was  officially  declaring  that  it 
guaranteed  the  security  of  the  legations; 
(3)  the  murder  on  June  nth  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Japanese  Legation  by 
regulars  of  the  Chinese  army,  and  the 
murdering,  torturing  and  attacking  of  the 
native  Christians  by  Boxers  and  regulars 
in  Peking  and  several  provinces;  (4)  the 
desecration  of  foreign  cemeteries  at 
PeKing.  All  of  these  events  necessitated 
the  despatching  of  foreign  troops  to 
Peking,  but  in  view  of  the  regret  ex- 
pressed by  China,  the  Powers  have  "  de- 
termined to  accede  to  her  request  upon 
tiie  irrevocable  conditions  enumerated 
below,  which  they  deem  indispensable 
to  expiate  the  crimes  committed  and  to 
prevent  their  occurrence  :  "  ( 1 )  Full 
apology  for  the  murder  of  the  German 
Ambassador;  (2)  the  severest  punish- 
ment for  the  persons  designated  in  the 
imperial  decree  of  September  25th  and 
those  whom  the  Powers  shall  subse- 
quently designate ;  also  the  suspension  for 
five  years  of  official  examinations  where 
outrages  have  occurred;  (3)  reparation 
to  Japan  for  the  murder  of  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Legation;  (4)  an  expiatory 
monument  to  be  erected  in  every  dese- 
crated foreign  or  international  ceme- 
tery; (5)  the  interdiction  of  the  impor- 
tation of  arms  and  materials  for  the 
manufacture  of  arms  and  ammunition ; 
(6)  equitable  indemnities  for  the  Govern- 
ments, societies,  companies  and  indi- 
viduals, as  well  as  for  the  Chinese  who 
havesuffered  in  person  or  property  in  con- 
sequence  of  being  in  service  of  foreign- 
ers ;  (7)  permanent  guards  for  each  lega- 


tion and  exclusion  of  Chinese  residents 
from  those  quarters;  (8)  destruction  of 
forts  which  might  obstruct  free  commu- 
nication between  Peking  and  the  sea; 
(9)  military  occupation  of  certain  points 
to  be  determined,  for  maintaining  open 
communication  between  the  capital  and 
the  sea;  (10)  the  publication  during  two 
years  of  an  imperial  decree  embodying  a 
perpetual  prohibition,  under  penalty  of 
death,  of  membership  in  any  anti-foreign 
society ;  enumerating  the  punishments 
to  be  inflicted  on  guilty  officials,  and 
holding  provincial  and  local  officials  re- 
sponsible for  order  within  their  districts  ; 
(n)  negotiations  for  such  amendments 
to  treaties  of  commerce  and  navigation  as 
may  be  deemed  useful  by  the  Powers : 
(12)  the  reform  of  the  Ysung  Li  Yamen 
and  of  court  ceremonials  in  a  manner  to 
be  indicated  by  the  Powers. 


Boer  Raiding 


The    Boers    are    evidently 


making  their  best  efforts 
to  stir  up  Cape  Colony.  A  considerable 
party  crossed  the  Orange  River  early  in 
the  week,  but  were  driven  back.  Then 
another  advance  was  made  and  appar- 
ently with  greater  success,  tho  as  to  this 
General  Kitchener  reports  that  it  had 
been  checked  before  any  great  results 
could  be  accomplished.  The  effort  to 
arouse  sympathetic  action  in  Cape  Col- 
ony does  not  appear  to  have  met  with 
very  great  success,  altho  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  a  whole  section  joining 
the  raiders.  General  De  Wet  succeeded 
in  escaping  entirely,  and  the  pursuit  of 
him  was  dropped  in  order  to  check  the 
advance  across  the  Orange  River.  With 
the  better  information  it  appears  that  he 
was  repulsed  twice  and  the  third  time 
only  succeeded  in  breaking  through  the 
British  lines  with  a  small  number  of  men. 
The  Magaliesberg  range,  near  Pretoria, 
has  been  recaptured.  It  is  understood 
that  General  Kitchener  has  called  for  a 
considerable  reinforcement  of  mounted 
infantry,  with  which  he  hopes  to  press 
the  Boers  so  energetically  as  to  compel 
their  submission.  They  do  not  appear 
to  have  a  large  army  in  any  place,  but 
with  comparatively  small  bands  are  har- 
assing the  British  on  every  side.  In  an 
address  Lord  Salisbury  recognizes  the 
great  difficulty  of  the  task  before  the 
Government. 


At  the  End  of  the  Century. 

By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold. 

Britannia  to  Columbia* 

Daughter  !  and  uncrowned  Sister-  Queen  !  and  Friend  ! 

1  he  year  wanes y  and  with  that  the  Hundred  Years. 
New  on  thy  brow  the  centuries  descend ; 

On  mine  the  frost  and  sunlight,  triumphs,  tears, 
Leave  trace  of  many.     Look  !  what  silvered  locks 

Mingle  with  gold  under  my  diadem  ; 
While  thy  fair  braids,  unfluttercd  by  all  shocks, 

Shine  hyacinthinc.      Great  Land  !  fasten  them 
Fearless,  with  fresh  stars,  'neath  thy  Phrygian  cap. 

I  send  thee  motherly  kiss  and  beuisou  ; 
Love  me,  or  love  me  not ;  hap  what  may  hap 

My  pride  and  prayers  watch  thy  bright  course  begun  ; 
Thou  dost  uphold  the  lessons  learned  from  me, 
And  speak' st  my  Shakespeare' 's  speech  ; — God  go  with  thee  ! 


Columbia  to  Britannia, 

Mother  !  L  send  thy  proud  kiss  back  to  thee 

By  subtler  wire  than  iv  hat  soever  ties 
7 hy  shores  and  mine,  beneath  the  severing  sea, 

J  he  bond  of  breed,  of  kindred  blood  that  flics 
Glad  to  my  cheek   at  this  thy  salutation. 

L  have  been  self-willed, — /  shall  be  again  ; 
But  thine  to  me  is  not  another  nation  ; 

My  knee,  not  wont  to  bend,  to-day  is  fain 
To  make  thee  courtesy  for  all  thine  ages  ; 

For  that  same  reverend  silver  in  thy  hair  ; 
For  all  thy  famous  worthies,  statesmen,  sages  ; 

God  go  with  thee  !     If  thy  foes  too  much  dare 
I  think  we  shall  no  more  be  kept  asunder 
Than  two  great  clouds  in  /Leaven  that  hold  the  thunder. 

London,  England. 
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The    Present    State    of    the    Chinese    Question. 

By  Jean  de  Bloch. 

[M.  de  Bloch  is  a  Privy  Councillor  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  a  banker  at  Warsaw  and  a  leading  advccate  of  inter- 
national arbitration.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  great  work,  "  La  Guerre  Future,"  which  is  said  to  have  suggested 
to  the  Czar  the  idea  of  calling  The  Hague  Conference  —Editor.] 


NOTHING  can  be  more  comical  than 
the  solemn  seriousness  with  which 
the  Powers  are  at  present  attempt- 
ing to  impose  on  China  absolutely  impos- 
sible conditions  of  peace.  The  terms  are 
such  as  China  neither  can  nor  will  respect. 
Had  she  military  force  at  her  command 
she  would  not  accept  them  for  a  day. 
And  the  acquisition  of  such  force  is  a 
mere  question  of  time.  The  prohibition 
of  all  importation  of  arms  will  not  retard 
her  materially ;  the  arsenals  and  manufac- 
tories she  already  possesses  are  sufficient 
to  equip  her  fully  in  the  next  decade  or 
two.  Even  should  the  Government  ac- 
cept the  heavy  demands  of  the  Powers 
it  could  not  fulfil  its  promises.  Clearly 
the  Government  is  less  a  free  agent  than 
an  instrument.  The  whole  tenor  of  re- 
cent events  proves  this  unmistakably. 

The  revolt  of  the  Boxers  was  opposed 
to  its  every  interest.  It  could  neither 
crush  it  nor  openly  turn  it  to  its  advan- 
tage. Rapidly  as  China  is  arming  itself, 
in  a  few  years'  time  it  could  with  ease 
either  have  quelled  the  insurrection  or 
turned  it  with  impunity  against  the 
"  white  devils."  At  present  it  could  do 
neither.  And  thus  while  appearing  to 
encourage  the  destruction  of  the  Lega- 
tions the  Government  secretly  protected 
them  or  they  would  most  certainly  have 
succumbed.  Such  was  the  hypothesis  I 
stated  some  time  back  in  articles  on  the 
Chinese  question.  To  my  great  satis- 
faction I  see  that  Sir  Robert  Hart  in  his 
article  on  the  siege  of  the  legations  pub- 
lished by  the  Fortnightly  Review  abso- 
lutely confirms  my  view. 

To  punish  the  Government  the  heads 
of  some  of  the  leading  members  are  now 
demanded.  This  is  equivalent  to  sup- 
pressing the  Government  itself,  or  rather 
exacting  its  suicide.  In  its  place  it 
would  most  certainly  become  at  once 
necessary  to  set  up  some  other  govern- 
ment. To  suppose  that  any  government 
named  by  Europe  would  be  popular  or 
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even  tolerated  by  the  Chinese  is  the 
bight  of  absurdity.  The  result  of  such 
conduct  can  be  anarchy  alone,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  such  anarchy  it  is  probable 
China  would  call  in  the  aid  of  Japan. 
Japan  is  ready  and  eager  to  step  in.  Its 
intervention  would  be  a  catastrophe  for 
Europe  and  the  "  yellow  devil  "  would 
indeed  exist  under  its  more  terrible  form. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  Europe  to 
show  extreme  moderation  in  its  de- 
mands. Unfortunately  it  is  hardly  prob- 
able we  shall  listen  to  the  voice  of  com- 
mon sense.  We  continue  to  believe 
enormous  advantages  are  to  be  reaped 
from  the  exploitation  of  China.  The 
fallacy  of  such  hopes  has  been  exposed 
again  and  again  but  to  no  purpose,  and 
now  the  Powers,  seeing  into  what  a  hor- 
nets' nest  they  have  blundered,  cannot 
gracefully  retreat.  Their  acceptation, 
after  all,  of  the  "  open  door  "  shows  the 
extent  of  their  errors.  Recognized  earlier, 
as  China  has  never  ceased  to  demand,  the 
theory  of  the  "  open  door  "  would  have 
averted  the  revolt ;  it  would  never  have 
broken  out  and  no  expedition  would  have 
been  necessary. 

More  than  ever  it  is  necessary  to  study 
impartially,  scientifically,  the  Chinese 
question.  Eonomists  and  not  diploma- 
tists are  alone  capable  of  throwing  light 
on  the  question  by  showing  what  has 
been  asserted  continually  by  the  highest 
authorities — namely,  that  the  enormous 
economical  advantages  hoped  from  China 
are  non-existent.  But  so  far  the  diplo- 
matists have  simply  ignored  their  conclu- 
sions and  calmly  continued  their  absurd 
and  criminal  course. 

The  special  ports  are  utterly  useless ; 
they  are  simply  permanent  centers  of 
patriotic  fermentation,  and  the  fermenta- 
tion thus  provoked  can  but  increase  con- 
tinually. The  present  insurrection  is  but 
a  superficial  symptom  of  a  deep-lying 
irritation  and  a  warning.  No  half  meas- 
ures dear  to  the  diplomatic  service  can 
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allay  this  irritation,  the  dangers  of  which 
are  incalculable.  Honors  and  promotion 
are  to  he  gained  no  doubt,  and  a  fruitful 
harvest  of  future  negotiations  with  fresh 
honors  in  their  train  is  thus  prepared. 
But  the  Yellow  Peril  is  aggravated,  not 
diminished. 

What  besides  can  possibly  be  objected 
to  my  demand  that  the  question  should 
be  treated  scientifically  in  a  spirit  of  im- 


partial inquiry?  As  to  the  results  of 
such  an  inquiry  my  mind  is  at  ease.  The 
immorality  and  the  fallacy  at  once  of  the 
heartless  exploitation  of  the  poorest  of 
races  by  the  richest  will  be  established 
once  and  for  all.  A  few  speculators,  a 
few  adventurers  may  be  enriched,  but  the 
nations  of  Europe  will  be  poorer  by  far. 
From  a  business  point  of  view  the  specu- 
lation of  Europe  spells  ruin. 

Warsaw,  Russia. 
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GREATER  New  York  is  nearing  the 
end.  of  the  experimental  stage  of 
its  existence,  and  the  extent  and 
character  of  the  material  and  social  prog- 
ress of  the  city  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
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tury  may  be  affected  by  the  result  of  the 
next  municipal  election.  The  executive 
officers  to  be  elected  in  1901  will  have  to 
deal  with  permanent  conditions,  plan  for 


the  future,  and,  to  some  extent,  shape 
the  policy  of  the  municipality  along 
every  line  of  development.  Therefore 
the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  real 
issues  involved  in  the  city  campaign  can- 
not be  overrated ;  nor  can  they  be 
dwarfed  by  men  or  measures  immaterial 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

The  stupendous  task  of  adjusting  the 
many  units  of  the  greater  city  into  a 
workable  whole  is  nearing  completion. 
The  magnitude  of  that  undertaking  is 
still  unknown  to  the  public  and  underes- 
timated. The  results  accomplished  have 
not  always  been  satisfactory  to  the  peo- 
ple, or  to  the  administration  responsible. 
Financial  conditions  and  unforeseen  le- 
gal complications  combined  to  delay  ma- 
terial development  in  which  the  people 
were  directly  and  intensely  interested, 
and  much  adverse  criticism  followed. 
But  throughout  the  struggle  with  condi- 
tions that  at  times  seemed  hopelessly  con- 
fused, the  city  did  not  stand  still.  A  lit- 
tle progress  has  been  made,  and  the  way 
has  been  cleared  for  the  next  administra- 
tion to  work  along  definite  lines  for  the 
betterment  of  the  moral,  social  and  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  municipality. 
Therefore  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  the 
people  that  the  permanent  development 
and  improvement  of  the  consolidated  city 
should  be  intrusted  to  clean  and  compe- 
tent hands. 

The  next  administration  need  not  hes- 
itate or  experiment  with  the  essential  af- 
fairs   of    municipal    government.       The 
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great  problems  in  conducting  the  affairs 
of  cities  have  already  been  solved  by 
means  of  tests,  exhaustive  and  expensive. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  beyond  the 
stage  of  argument  that  the  chief  public 
utilities  of  a  municipality  should  remain 
the  property  of  the  people,  and  should  be 
developed  and  operated  for  the  benefit  of 
all  citizens.  There  can  be  no  contro- 
versy over  the  general  proposition  that 
where  a  great  city  builds  for  the  future  it 
should  build  wisely  and  well.  The  day 
of  makeshifts  and  experiments  in  public 
work  in  New  York  is  past. 

The  changing  of  parties  or  factions  in 
power  and  men  in  office  is  a  detail  of  lit- 
tle importance  in  the  government  of  cit- 
ies. It  is  better  to  change  policies  than 
parties,  and  the  changing  of  men  should 
include  a  change  of  purposes  and  meth- 
ods. The  time  has  come  when  party 
lines  should  be  largely  obliterated  in  mu- 
nicipal politics  and  honesty  and  intelli- 
gence should  combine  for  a  common  pur- 
pose. The  overthrow  of  irresponsible 
power  may  be  desirable,  but  only  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  The  upbuilding  of  one 
partisan  element  at  the  expense  of  an- 
other is  never  a  guarantee  of  better  gov- 
ernment. It  merely  shifts  apparent  re- 
sponsibility and  stimulates  the  greed  of 
party  and  personal  gain.  Civic  pride,  pub- 
lic honesty  and  universal  intelligence  must 
overcome  factional  animosity  and  com- 
bine for  the  general  welfare  in  order  to 
insure  performance  of  good  government. 
Local  interests  and  personal  ambitions 
must  be  ruthlessly  sacrificed  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  if  the  public  business  of  the 
city  is  to  be  conducted  to  the  end  of  the 
greatest  good  for  the  majority. 

The  chief  issues  that  should  be  para- 
mount in  the  next  city  campaign  may  be 
briefly  summed  up  under  a  few  general 
heads.  Honesty,  economy  and  intelli- 
gence in  administration  should  rank  first 
in  every  declaration  of  purposes  adopted 
by  parties  or  candidates.  I  lonesty  with- 
out intelligence  may  fail  of  good  results 
in  administration.  Failure  to  live  up  to 
those  three  essential  principles  means 
failure  at  every  point  in  the  conduct  of 
public  affairs. 

Another  issue  of  far-reaching  impor- 
tance should  be  the  complete  and  per- 
manent elimination  of  commercialism 
from  city  politics  and  government.  In 
honest  city  administration  there  arc  no 


private  favors  for  parties,  factions  or  in- 
dividuals. The  man  who  will  sell  the 
trust  of  the  people  for  personal  gain  is  a 
thief,  without  the  courage  of  the  pirate 
or  the  cunning  of  the  pickpocket.  There 
is  no  crime,  no  moral  wrong,  so  base,  so 
cowardly,  so  void  of  excuse  or  defense 
as  the  abuse  of  temporary  trust  and 
power  to  barter  the  rights  and  property 
of  thousands  for  the  benefit  of  a  favored 
few.  Wherever  there  is  corrupt  govern- 
ment there  we  find  the  favored  contractor, 
the  petted  and  protected  corporation  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  mere  pawns  in 
the  secret  marts  'of  dishonest  politics. 
This  is  an  issue  upon  which  the  voters  of 
New  York  should  endure  no  further  con- 
cealment or  evasion.  They  should  de- 
mand that  in  future  all  the  public  busi- 
ness be  done  in  the  open  with  right  and 
justice  for  all  and  special  favor  for  none. 
There  can  be  no  compromise  between 
honest  government  and  government  by 
the  few  for  the  favored.  The  two  sys- 
tems cannot  possibly  exist  in  the  same 
municipality.  And  the  public  must  be  on 
guard  at  all  times  against  plausible,  but 
unscrupulous,  individuals,  who  would 
manipulate  movements  for  better  admin- 
istration to  accomplish  personal  ends. 

Another  issue  that  directly  concerns 
the  very  foundation  of  good  citizenship 
is  the  intelligent  betterment  of  our  public 
school  system.  The  proper  education  and 
initial  training  of  future  citizens  is  a  pub- 
lic responsibility  beside  which  any  other 
trust  sinks  into  insignificance.  In  theory 
we  maintain  a  great  public  school  system 
in  order  that  every  child  may  obtain 
enough  practical  education  to  become  an 
.intelligent  and  thinking  citizen.  The 
classical  and  technical  education  of  the 
masses  is  not  recognized  as  one  of  the  du- 
ties of  government,  therefore  the  proper 
primary  training  of  children  compelled 
to  leave  school  at  an  early  age  in  order  to 
earn  a  livelihood  ought  to  be  the  control- 
ling policy  of  our  system  of  public  in- 
struction. It  is  not  possible  in  the  limits 
of  this  article  to  discuss  the  details  of  this 
great  question,  but  no  intelligent  person 
who  has  studied  the  subject  will  contend 
that  our  public  schools  have  yet  reached 
the  highest  grade  of  development,  or 
completely  accomplished  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  Any  policy 
of  government  that  would  divert  funds, 
experience    or   mental   ability   from   the 
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common  schools  for  the  masses  to  the  de- 
velopment of  higher  schools  for  the  for- 
tunate few,  ought  to  be  overwhelmingly 
condemned  and  repudiated  at  the  polls. 
It  is  like  repeating  a  truth  that  is  uni- 
versally recognized  to  say  that  the 
schools  should  be  kept  out  of  politics. 
They  should  not  only  be  free  from  every 
taint  of  partisanship  or  factional  influ- 
ence, but  every  method  employed  in  ad- 
ministration and  development  ought  to  be 
a  model  of  directness,  honesty  and  sim- 
plicity. The  primary  and  grammar 
schools  should  be  made  the  best  in  the 
world,  simple  and  thorough,  and  the  lim- 
ited higher  scholarships  provided  by  the 
city  ought  to  be  the  rewards  of  merit,  the 
prizes  open  to  every  boy  and  girl.  In  the 
next  municipal  campaign  there  must  be  a 
fair  and  square  issue  for  a  better  system 
of  public  education,  controlled  at  home  by 
methods  so  fair  and  progressive  that  fur- 
ther legislative  meddling  will  not  be  tol- 
erated. When  the  rudiments  of  learning 
are  well  taught  the  development  of  tech- 
nical and  classical  education  will  follow. 
University  Settlements  and  Cooper 
Unions  in  every  district  in  the  city  would 
in  time  reduce  the  number  of  prisons  and 
almshouses,  but  they  must  build  on  the 
foundation  of  the  common  schools. 

The  importance  of  the  general  issue  of 
honesty  and  economy  cannot  be  overes- 
timated, altho  in  the  excitement  of  par- 
tisan campaigns  it  is  too  often  obscured 
or  ignored.  Men  in  the  public  service 
can  be  dishonest  without  stealing  money 
directly  from  the  treasury.  They  should 
render  to  the  city  an  honest  day's  work 
for  the  payment  they  receive,  and  when 
they  fail  to  do  so  the  failure  is  a  form  of 
dishonesty  that  is  degrading  to  the  in- 
dividual and  demoralizing  to  the  service. 
A  great  municipality  like  New  York  can 
well  afford  to  be  liberal  in  the  employ- 
ment of  labor,  technical  skill  and  experi- 
ence, but  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  good 
government  that  such  employment  should 
be  upon  a  strictly  business  basis.  The 
city  should  have  the  best  architecture,  the 
best  engineering,  the  best  art,  in  fact,  the 
best  of  expert  advice  and  direction  in  all 
public  work,  and  must  pay  well  enough 
to  command  the  services  of  the  leading 
experts  when  required,  but  the  adminis- 
tration that  fails  to  exact  value  received 
of  the  servants  employed  reduces  the  pub- 
lic service  to  the  level  of  partisan  spoils 


and  special  favoritism  instead  of  raising 
it  to  the  plane  of  honest  business. 

The  creation  of  a  sinecure  in  the  pub- 
lic service  is  robbery  of  the  taxpayers  and 
the  evil  influence  of  the  example  is  far- 
reaching.  A  man  may  be  an  intense  par- 
tisan in  politics  and  a  good  public  servant 
at  the  same  time,  but  the  man  who  feels 
that  his  first  duty  is  to  his  party  is  usual- 
ly worthless  and  often  dangerous  in  of- 
fice. Any  system  that  undertakes  to  pay 
political  rewards  out  of  the  public  treas- 
ury, without  regard  to  the  service  ren- 
dered to  the  public,  will  demoralize  and 
corrupt  municipal  government.  There 
should  be  no  useless  offices,  and  the  high 
priced  expert  and  the  day  laborer  alike 
must  be  compelled  to  render  to  the  city 
the  same  loyal  service  that  would  be  ex- 
acted in  private  employment  before  our 
public  affairs  can  be  placed  upon  a  sound 
business  basis.  The  number  of  city  em- 
ployees has  grown  to  proportions  that  de- 
mand close  and  constant  scrutiny  in  or- 
der to  save  the  taxpayers  from  the  bur- 
den of  supporting  an  army  of  drones  and 
laggards.  The  maintenance  of  useless 
officers  and  worthless  employees  is 
more  than  extravagance.  The  example 
of  one  man  drawing  a  salary  he  has  not 
earned  will  eventually  make  shirks  of  a 
score  of  employees  who  originally  ren- 
dered honest  service,  and  as  the  conta- 
gion spreads  the  entire  public  service  be- 
comes demoralized.  A  campaign  for 
good  government,  whether  it  be  conduct- 
ed by  party  nominees  or  by  independents, 
should  include  among  the  important  is- 
sues a  demand  that  public  employment  be 
limited  to  the  exact  requirement  of  the 
public  service. 

During  the  next  five  years  the  city  of 
New  York  must  begin  in  earnest  and 
proceed  along  definite  lines  to  develop 
all  public  utilities  in  a  businesslike  way 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  At  the 
same  time  public  improvements  must  be 
planned  and  inaugurated  for  the  greater 
city  that  is  to  grow  upon  the  present  mag- 
nificent foundation.  We  must  build 
schools,  libraries,  public  buildings, 
bridges  and  tunnels,  extend  water  works 
and  parks  not  alone  for  a  city  of  3,500,- 
000  inhabitants,  but  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  greater  city  of  5,000,000  or 
10,000,000  people.  There  must  be  no 
parsimony  and  no  costly  mistakes  in 
those  plans  and  works   for  the   future. 
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The  city  has  the  basis  of  the  greatest 
park  system  and  the  greatest  dock  sys- 
tem in  the  world,  and  the  correct  develop- 
ment of  each  is  essential  to  the  future 
prosperity  and  well  being  of  the  metrop- 
olis. It  would  be  a  shortsighted,  if  not 
fatal,  policy  to  develop  the  material  in- 
terests alone.  We  must  expand  and 
beautify  our  breathing  spots  as  we  ex- 
tend our  commerce. 

It  is  not  possible  to  present  in  detail  in 
one  brief  article  all  the  features  and  pos- 
sibilities of  good  government  in  the  city 
of  New  York  that  will  be  live  issues  in 
the  next  municipal  campaign.  They  are 
all  included  in  the  general  proposition 
that  the  people  demand  intelligence,  hon- 
esty, morality  and  economy  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  public  business.  The  good 
citizens  outnumber  the  bad  ones,  and  the 
interests  of  the  good  are  supreme  and 
should  prevail.  Intelligence  must  reso- 
lutely antagonize  ignorance,  and  virtue 


must  make  no  compromise  with  vice. 
New  York  is  a  great  cosmopolitan  city. 
Every  nation  and  every  custom  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  are  here  represented. 
The  treatment  of  its  individual  citizens 
must  be  broad  and  liberal.  Personal  lib- 
erty must  be  strictly  preserved,  and  it  will 
be  found  that  the  greatest  friends  of  per- 
sonal liberty  will  be  the  strongest  oppo- 
nents of  criminal  license. 

Theories  of  national  government  and 
the  general  policies  of  political  parties 
cannot  be  applied  to  the  building  of  wa- 
ter works,  the  extension  of  public  in- 
struction, or  the  laying  out  of  city  parks. 
It  is  a  favorable  time  and  grand  opportu- 
nity for  the  intelligence  and  the  virtue  of 
the  community  to  combine  against  the 
base  and  dangerous  elements  of  all  par- 
ties and  factions  that  would  convert  a 
sacred  trust  into  a  license  to  rule — to  rob 
— and  to  ruin. 

New  Vork  City. 


An  Unwritten  History. 

By  Rebecca  Harding  Davis. 


SO  man)  friendly  folk  who  read  Tirr. 
Independent  have  shown  an  inter- 
est in  the  legend  of  the  Jersey  coast 
which  I  told  in  it  the  other  day  that  I 
must  urge  them  to  study  for  themselves 
the  traditions  of  that  old  State,  which  has 
been  too  much  overlooked  by  our  his- 
torians and  romance  writers. 

New  Jersey  from  the  beginning  was 
an  odd,  misshapen  block  of  land,  with 
ranges  of  hills  in  the  center  covered  with 
monotonous  pine  woods  which  sloped 
down  to  the  flat,  yellow  shore  on  which 
the  surf  beat  with  an  incessant  low  roar 
of  tigerish  hunger.  There  is  to-day  no 
more  treacherous  bit  of  coast  on  this  con- 
tinent. It  thrusts  out  its  unseen  sand 
bars  like  murderous  claws  to  drag  down 
every  vessel  which  approaches  it. 

Those  early  navigators,  Hendrik  Hud- 
son, Mcy  and  the  others  who  believed  in 
actual  huge  dragons  and  monsters  wait- 
ing in  the  unknown  waters,  wisely  kept 
off  of  this  coast,  on  which  the  roar  of  the 
w  ild  beast  never  was  silent. 

Ten  years  before  the  Pilgrim  bathers 
came   to   this   country    Captain    Corneljs 


Mey  sailed  up  the  great  nameless  estuary 
now  known  as  Delaware  Bay,  christened 
the  first  headland  for  himself  and  built  a 
mud  fort  on  the  present  site  of  the  city  of 
Camden. 

Then  followed  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
silence.  The  Lenni  Lenape  hunted,  as 
they  had  done  for  centuries,  in  the  pine 
woods  and  fished  in  the  great  bay  in 
peace. 

One  day  two  strange  vessels  came  in 
from  the  sea  and  passed  up  the  bay  seek- 
ing a  harbor.  They  were  the  Swedish 
war  ship  the  "Key  of  Calmar  "  and  a 
merchant  vessel — both  loaded  with  emi- 
grants, provisions,  seeds  and  other  neces- 
saries for  men  and  women  who  were  be- 
ginning a  new  life  in  a  savage  continent. 

Now  here  comes  to  light  a  fact  which 
has  been  strangely  ignored  by  Americans 
when  they  reckoned  up  the  germs  out  of 
which  this  nation  grew. 

The  Swedish  King,  Gustaf  Adolf,  a 
man  much  higher  by  nature  than  by  rank 
or  circumstance,  unkinglike  had  a  hu- 
man sympathy  with  the  starving  myriads 
in   his   own    kingdom   .unl    in    Europe. 
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Among  the  many  unpractical  great 
schemes  seething  in  his  brain  was  one  of 
which  he  talked  and  thought  much.  It 
was : 

"  to  build  a  city  in  the  far-off  wilderness  of 
the  new  continent,  in  which  every  man  should 
be  free :  free  to  worship  God  and  to  earn  his 
living  as  he  chose." 

I  quote  his  octroi  issued  to  the  Swedish 
people. 

He  died  before  he  had  accomplished 
this  plan.  But  his  prime  minister,  Oxen- 
stierna,  kept  the  idea  alive,  held  it  up  be- 
fore the  teeming,  starving  multitudes  and 
taught  it  to  the  child  queen,  Christina, 
who  even  then  had  a  will  ot  her  own.  It 
was  she  nominally  who  now  tried  to  make 
real  the  King's  dream.  The  "  Key  of 
Calmar  "  and  the  "  Bird  Griffin,"  under 
Captain  Peter  Menewe,  brought  a  com- 
pany of  sturdy,  kindly  pious  folk,  eager  to 
found  this  city  of  refuge  for  the  op- 
pressed of  all  nations. 

If  they  had  landed  on  a  beach  of  New 
England  their  names  now  would  be  fa- 
miliar to  us  in  song  and  story.  But  they 
anchored  in  the  Delaware  River  and  came 
ashore  on  the  fat  meadow  lands  which 
afterward  were  christened  Pennsylvania 
and  still  later  Delaware.  Then  as  now  it 
was  the  habit  of  Pennsylvanians,  unlike 
the  good  folk  of  New  England,  to  live 
out  their  lives  and  to  say  little  about  them. 

They  dug  caves  and  built  huts  ;  and  un- 
like the  sterner  Puritans,  made  friends 
cordially  with  the  Indians.  Some  of 
them  settled  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  bay. 
So  did  many  of  the  Dutch  when  they 
came,  and  afterward  the  English,  and  a 
few  of  Penn's  followers.  But  the  larger 
Quaker  colonies  were  in  old  Monmouth 
County,  on  the  coast. 

We  all  have  learned  in  our  school  books 
the  bare  outlines  of  that  early  history,  and 
know  the  dates  of  Carteret's  grant  and  of 
the  skirmishes  between  the  Colonists  and 
Tory  refugees. 

But  what  great  chapters  remain  to  be 
written  by  some  master  hand  of  the  early 
life  of  these  two  colonies  !  That  hazy  un- 
certain morning  hour  in  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  separate  the  real  men  and  women 
from  fables ;  the  time  when  the  pine 
wildernesses  and  low  lying  coasts  were 
peopled  not  only  by  stout  gray  coated 
Quakers  but  by  savages  and  pirates, 
panthers,  huge  serpents  and  ghosts. 

The  incoming  settler  did  not  then, as  be 


does  now  in  Wyoming,  quietly  build  his 
shack,  send  his  children  to  school  and 
cheerfully  make  ready  to  vote  at  the  next 
election.  He  went  to  bed  every  night  in 
deadly  terror,  not  of  his  red  neighbors  but 
of  his  white.  The  Dutchman  murdered 
the  Swede,  the  English  adventurer  the 
Dutchman.  In  the  night  a  barkentine 
might  creep  in  out  of  the  darkness  to  the 
shore  and  he  would  be  carried  to  the  to- 
bacco plantation  at  the  end  of  the  world 
to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  leaving  the  wife 
whom  he  never  should  see  again  to  death 
or  to  a  nameless  and  worse  fate. 

The  history  of  the  town  in  Delaware 
now  called  Newcastle  is  as  tragic  as  that 
of  old  Rome — tho  in  miniature.  But  it  is 
well  nigh  forgotten  now.  Even  its  citi- 
zens naturally  take  more  interest  in  their 
present  prosperity  than  in  that  unwritten 
terrible  drama  of  the  past. 

Old  Acrelius  gives  us  many  side 
glimpses  of  those  picturesque  early  days. 
The  Swedes,  for  the  most  part,  were  free- 
men, emigrating  at  their  own  cost.  Con- 
victs were  sent  out  as  to  Virginia,  but  the 
Swedes  kept  them  apart  in  chains.  When 
Governor  Printz  came  he  would  not  even 
let  the  poor  wretches  land,  but  sent  them 
back,  because — pay  attention  to  this ! — 
"  the  heathen  objected  to  them  and  were 
greatly  offended  by  the  coming  among 
them  of  such  folk."  Oh,  if  our  red 
brethren  had  always  held  their  own  with 
such  stiffnecked  good  sense  and  sat  in 
judgment  on  the  morals  and  habits  of 
civilization ! 

Acrelius  hints  darkly  at  a  strange 
drama  going  on  at  the  Governor's  own 
fireside.  He  was  a  huge  drunken  crea- 
ture, with  a  daughter  of  much  beauty  who 
inherited  his  stubborn  will  and  ferocity. 
After  his  death  this  Lady  Armegot  ban- 
ished her  husband,  Papegoija,  and  taking 
her  own  name  again  established  a  fortress 
on  the  little  island  of  Tinicum.  There 
she  held  the  Dutch  at  bay  and,  keeping  a 
veil  of  mystery  about  her,  swore  and 
drank  and  starved  at  will  until  death  grew 
tired  of  her  pranks  and  one  day  took  her 
to  his  own  place — wherever  that  might  be. 

The  Swedes  were  a  simple,  honest 
folk,  who  shuddered  at  this  wolf-woman. 
They  now,  after  sixty  years,  had  but  three 
printed  books,  which  were  held  as  precious 
by  them  as  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  was 
by  the  old  Jews.  All  of  the  children  were 
taught  to  read  from  them.     Then  a  ship 
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went  back  to  Sweden  and  it  carried  pe- 
titions wrung  from  their  hearts  for  Bibles 
and  godly  men  to  teach  them  and  their 
children  of  the  Christ  who  was  now  a 
hazy  memory  to  them. 

The  mother  country  was  deeply  moved 
at  this  cry  from  the  wilderness ;  the  people 
sent  Bibles.  Christina  herself  gave  silver 
communion  chalices  and  begilt  cherubs, 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  old  Swedish 
churches  on  the  Delaware.  Several  god- 
ly pastors  volunteered  to  carry  the  word 
to  this  wilderness,  which  was  to  them  as 
dreadful  and  unknown  a  suburb  of  the 
universe  as  the  Antarctic  Circle  is  to  us. 

I  know  of  no  chapter  in  our  early  his- 
tory as  fine  as  the  story  of  these  Swedes  ; 
their  firm  faith  in  the  God  of  whom  they 
had  heard  nothing  for  sixty  years;  their 
brotherly  Christian  kindness  toward  the 
savages. 

The  interest  of  the  mother  country 
waxed  deeper  with  time.  Sweden  was  a 
poor  kingdom,  but  she  built  and  main- 
tained Christian  churches  in  this  country 
until  183 1,  regarding  America  as  a  mis- 
sionary field. 

Acrelius  gives  us  fragments  of  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  men  who  came  out  to 
serve  their  master  in  the  wilderness.  The 
usual  story  was  that  they  arrived  young, 
strong,  full  of  vigor  and  hope,  and  went 
back  in  a  few  years  old  and  broken,  if  in- 
deed they  lived  to  go  back  at  all.  The 
new  world  was  full  of  fevers  and  ma- 
larias and  heart  breaks  of  many  kinds. 

One  gallant  young  fellow,  John  Sandin, 
who  had  seen  service  in  the  army,  came 
heralded  by  much  honor  and  prestige  at 
home  to  meet  warm  welcomes  here  and 
begin  his  work.  He  brought  his  wife 
and  little  daughter  with  him.  Six  months 
later  we  find  on  the  records  the  official 
entry  of  the  death  of  John  Sandin,  leav- 
ing his  wife  alone  and  penniless  with  a 
new-born  child. 

The  dull  records  run  on  for  two  years 
without  further  mention  of  them.  The 
poor  widow  with  her  children  disappeared 
in  the  pine  woods  of  New  Jersey,  where 
she  had  found  a  miserable  shelter. 

Some  time  afterward  an  entry  is  made 
recording  the  arrival  of  the  famous  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics,  Peter  Kalm,  sent  by 
the  Diet  of  Sweden  and  the  universities 
of  Upsala  and  Abo  to  study  the  flora  of 
the  new  continent.  From  time  to  time 
we  catch  glimpses  of  the  doings  of  the  il- 


lustrious savant.  He  stays  two  years, 
discovering  now  a  new  plant,  now  a 
strange  bird.  In  the  spring  he  finds  the 
woods  full  of  the  pink  shell-like  buds  of 
the  mountain  laurel  and  sends  a  rapturous 
account  of  the  plant  to  his  friend  Lin- 
naeus, wdio  promptly  names  it  for  him 
(Kalinia  lati folia).  He  goes  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  wilderness  and  then  sud- 
denly notifies  his  university  that  he  will 
stay  another  year.  In  the  pine  woods  of 
New  Jersey  he  has  found  the  widow  San- 
din still  beautiful  and  young.  So  he 
stays  the  other  year  and  loves  and  woos 
and  at  last  marries  her,  and  departs 
with  her  and  her  hungry,  fatherless 
babies  to  a  cheerful,  comfortable  home. 
The  old  chronicle  states  that  the  learned 
doctor  had  a  dangerous  journey,  but 
reached  Sweden  in  safety.  And  as  we 
watch  the  ship  sail  away  with  the  happy 
family  on  its  deck  we  are  as  glad  as  if 
the  little  woman  had  been  a  friend  of  our 
own,  and  quite  forget  that  even  the  chil- 
dren have  been  dead  and  dust  for  a  cen- 
tury— that 

"  they  are  gone :  that  ages  long  ago 
Those  covers  fled  away  into  the  storm." 

Why  is  it  that  such  fragments  of  hu- 
man lives  of  that  old  time  take  so  strong 
a  hold  upon  us?  Because  I  suppose  that 
men's  hearts  were  barer  then  than  now ; 
their  loves  and  hates  blazed  out  for  all  to 
see.  Everything  was  real  to  them.  God 
was  an  actual  being.  He  was  just  behind 
the  thunder  or  the  big  harvest  or  the  sud- 
den death.  He  was  not  a  theory.  He 
was  there;  on  the  road,  in  the  market 
place.  The  devil  was  even  more  real. 
He  went  about  searching  for  a  house  to 
live  in.  Nobody  knew  on  whose  body  he 
would  seize  for  a  domicile.  Sometimes 
the  pious  Quakers  found  out  the  man  who 
sheltered  this  tenant  and  tried  to  oust 
it.  They  tied  the  possessed  body  down, 
neck  and  heels,  and  prayed  over  it  con- 
tinuously night  and  day.  No  food  was 
given  to  the  wretched  man  ;  his  groanings 
we  are  told  were  terrible.  But  they  held 
it  was  the  devil  who  made  the  outcry  and 
valiantly  prayed  on. 

Then   there  was  the  case  of  Captain 

R ,  who  had  been  warned  by  the  fiend 

that  on  account  of  his  crimes  while  in 
Santo  Domingo  he  would  be  seized  and 
carried  off  bodily  as  soon  as  he  entered 
the  Delaware.     Was  it  not  a  fact  known 
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to  all  men  that  he  caused  himself  to  be 
bound  by  many  blessed  ropes  to  the  mast? 
But  in  spite  of  the  ropes  and  his  shrieked 
prayers  and  the  Bible  read  in  concert  by 
the  crew  a  black  cloud  swept  down  over 
the  boat  out  of  a  clear  sky,  and  when  it 
passed  he  was  gone.  There  were  the 
crew  and  the  ropes  tightly  bound,  but  in- 
side of  them  was — nothing. 

All  respectable  folk  of  the  province, 
Swedes  and  Dutch  and  English,  know 
this  to  be  a  fact. 

When  will  a  satisfactory  history  of  the 
early  days  of  these  two  colonies  be  writ- 
ten ?  We  have  accurate  accounts  of  their 
political  life,  of  the  skirmishes  within 
their  borders  and  the  heroes  whom  they 
sent  to  one  war  or  another. 

But  who  will  tell  us  of  the  hermits  who 
lived  in  caves  on  the  Wissahickon  Heights 
or  the  strange  bands  of  mystics  and 
monks  and  infidel  socialists  who  swarmed 


from  Germany  into  the  hills  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ?  Who  will  write  the  true  story  of 
the  Tory  refugees  who  fled  into  the 
marshes  of  New  Jersey?  Who  will  un- 
ravel the  mystery  of  the  death  of  Captain 
Huddy,  the  "  martyr  of  old  Monmouth." 
whom  Washington  honored? 

We  have  probably  heard  the  history  of 
every  passenger  on  the  "  Mayflower." 
But  there  were  ship  loads  of  pious  men 
and  women  flying  to  find  freedom  to 
worship  God  who  were  wrecked  upon  the 
Jersey  coast,  and  who  speaks  of  them  ? 

I  do  not  ask  for  a  historical  fiction 
about  these  forgotten  folk,  but  the  truth 
set  forth  in  order. 

There  are  endless  stores  of  tragedies 
and  romances  and  broad  farce,  waiting, 
like  the  treasures  in  Ali  Baba's  cave,  for 
the  hand  that  can  bring  them  forth  to 
make  the  world  richer. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Buddhists  Appeal  to  Christendom. 

A   CIRCULAR   IN   CONNECTION   WITH    THE  CHINESE  EMERGENCY. 

FOR  ALL  THE   ECCLESIASTICS  IN  THE  WORLD. 

[We  believe  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  the  full  text,  published  herewith,  of  the  remarkable  "  Circular"  ad- 
dress to  Christendom  by  the  representatives  of  the  Great  Japan  Buddhist  Union,  on  which  we  commented  editorially 
last  week.— Editor  ] 


WE,  the  Buddhists  of  Great  Japan, 
beg  to  inform  our  revered  ec- 
clesiastical brethren  in  the 
world  that,  the  disturbances  in  China 
having  now  reached  their  climax,  her 
national  prestige  is  at  stake,  her  adminis- 
tration is  virtually  held  in  abeyance,  and 
moreover,  the  Boxers  being  still  at  large, 
the  fundamental  statutes  of  the  country. 
have  fallen  into  utter  disorder.  It  is 
true  that  within  men  of  public  spirit  are 
not  wanting  who  with  the  utmost  energy 
and  enthusiasm  are  endeavoring  to  avert 
the  present  situation,  and  that  without 
some  of  the  friendly  Powers  are  ready 
to  assist  them  in  their  cause.  Yet  there 
is  hardly  any  prospect  for  the  restoration 
of  the  empire  to  its  former  condition, 
and  400  millions  of  souls  are  virtually  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  course  to  take.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  the  social  distress 
as  well  as  moral  corruption  have  now 
reached  a  pitch  too  serious  to  be  de- 
scribed in  detail.     How  and  when  is  such 


a  disorganization  to  be  remedied  ?  How 
is  it  possible  for  us  who  have  pledged 
ourselves  to  undertake  the  work  of  sal- 
vation to  remain  silent  with  folded 
hands  ? 

The  question  justifies  itself  when  we 
consider  that  the  present  complications 
in  China  are  likely  to  affect  to  a  serious 
extent  the  interests  of  the  whole  world. 
Still  more  forcibly  does  it  assert  itself 
when  we  consider  that  the  disturbances 
in  China  are  supposed  to  have  had  their 
origin  in  the  workings  of  religion.  Altho 
in  regard  to  schemes  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  condition  of  the  Middle  King- 
dom of  future  we  have  to  look  to  the  mu- 
tual negotiations  between  the  proper  au- 
thorities of  China  and  of  the  Powers,  yet 
we  are  fully  convinced  that  the  work  of 
eradicating  the  roots  of  the  evil  and  con- 
solidating the  permanent  welfare  and 
peace  of  China  must  necessarily  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  propagandists  of  re- 
ligion. With  these  views  on  the  situation 
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we,  the  followers  of  Buddha,  out  of 
friendly  feelings  toward  China  as  a  neigh- 
bor, in  discharge  of  a  duty  obligatory 
upon  us  as  preachers  of  religion,  and 
more  particularly  from  the  sense  of  a  re- 
sponsibility devolving  upon  us  in  con- 
nection with  religion  in  China,  have 
thought  it  expedient  to  submit  our  senti- 
ments to  the  consideration  of  ecclesias- 
tics throughout  the  world ;  inasmuch  as 
we  are  perfectly  confident  that  the  be- 
nevolent and  generous  ecclesiastics  of  the 
world,  pardoning  our  audacity  and  re- 
moving the  barriers  now  existing  in  re- 
spect of  differences  in  religion,  will 
accede  to  and  sympathize  with  our  pro- 
posals for  the  sake  of  the  welfare  of  the 
Chinese  people  and  of  the  tranquillity  of 
the  world  at  large. 

It  is  indeeed  certain  that  the  forms  of 
religion  in  the  world  are  manifold.  But 
it  is  equally  certain  that  in  spite  of  the 
dissimilarity  of  religions  in  their  tenets 
as  well  as  in  rites — in  short,  in  their  ex- 
ternal organization — the  fundamental 
principles  embodied  in  what  we  regard 
as  the  higher  classes  of  religion,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  which  still  remain  unde- 
veloped, are  in  all  cases  essentially,  if  not 
entirely,  analogous.  More  particularly 
is  this  the  case  with  all  the  advanced 
forms  of  religion  which  are  based  upon 
the  principle  of  love  for  mankind,  and 
in  which  the  light  of  this  principle  is 
utilized  to  destroy  the  darkness  of  life 
and  to  deliver  myriads  from  sin  and  dis- 
tress, with  the  avowed  object  of  securing 
for  the  world  a  higher  state  of  happiness 
and  prosperity,  which  can  be  attained  by 
the  development  of  humanity  to  the  ut- 
most perfection.  Such,  indeed,  may  be 
the  fundamental  principle  to  which  the 
religion  owes  its  existence — a  principle 
by  virtue  of  which  religion  can  secure  its 
firm  footing  and  its  essential  operations. 
That  principle  alone  is,  in  fact,  a  univer- 
sal truth,  an  absolute  path  to  follow  ;  and 
if  religion  is  thus  to  stand  on  such  a  gen- 
eral truth,  its  propagators  ought  always 
to  abide  by  it. 

As  already  remarked,  religion  em- 
bodies a  supreme  path  to  be  followed  by 
men,  and  therefore  the  propagators  of  its 
doctrine  oughl  never  to  be  disturbed  by 
temptations  existing  beyond  the  pale  of 
religion.  The  propagandists  of  religion 
are  morally  bound  not  to  look  beyond 
the  principle  of  universal  love,  and  the 


souls  for  which  salvation  may  be  worked 
by  means  of  these  principles. 

If,  yielding  to  restrictions  imposed  by 
society,  they  are  to  change  the  spirit  of 
their  instruction  in  respect  of  the  differ- 
ence or  peculiar  circumstances  of  a  coun- 
try, its  race,  civilization,  and  customs  and 
manners,  or  are  to  endeavor  to  accom- 
plish ends  other  than  those  dictated  by 
the  legitimate  principles  of  religion,  by 
implicating  themselves  in  human  ambi- 
tion or  intrigue  they  must  virtually  be 
regarded  as  having  lost  the  footing  on 
which  their  fundamental  principles  re- 
quire them  firmly  to  stand. 

Nothing  can  be  more  inconsistent  for 
the  true  propagators  of  religion  than  to 
pursue  such  a  course. 

The  great  teachers  of  religion  in  the 
olden  time  have  pertinaciously  adhered 
to  the  doctrine  of  universal  love,  and 
kept  their  thoughts  concentrated  on  it. 
A  retrospect  of  history  shows  that  rev- 
erend ecclesiastics  from  all  nations,  es- 
pecially the  missionaries  from  the  various 
Christian  Churches,  have  sailed  to  China 
in  spite  of  its  great  distance,  and  have 
settled  there  one  after  another  for  more 
than  one  thousand  years  since  the  days 
of  the  Tang  Dynasty,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  great  difficulties  they  had 
to  contend,  they  have,  with  but  one  heart, 
exerted  their  energies  for  the  propagation 
of  their  doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  for 
the  development  of  Chinese  civilization. 
This  they  have  done  simply  to  the  end 
that  the  zeal  thus  displayed  for  the  fur- 
therance of  social  happiness  or  welfare 
might  have  the  effect  of  securing  salva- 
tion for  the  Chinese  people  by  virtue  of 
that  principle  which  commands  general 
love  for  mankind.  In  this  respect  we, 
the  followers  of  Buddha,  can  not  suffi- 
ciently express  our  sincere  admiration 
for  them.  Nevertheless,  having  per- 
ceived with  no  small  regret  that  Bud- 
dhism in  China  has  so  completely  de- 
clined as  to  have  lost  all  vestige  of 
influence  upon  the  morals  of  men,  we  the 
Buddhists  of  Japan  have  also  started 
work  for  the  propagation  of  our  tenets 
in  that  country.  But  as  we  are  still  only 
in  the  preliminary  stage  of  operations. 
and  are  thus  destitute  of  experience,  we 
have  as  yet  been  unable  to  achieve  any- 
thing worthy  of  notice,  and  we  are 
ashamed  within  ourselves  for  our  inabil- 
ity to  follow   in  the  steps  of  and  bring 
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about  the  result  secured  by  the  Occidental 
Churches  in  the  Middle  Kingdom. 

There  can  be  no  denying  that  the  sin- 
cerity as  well  as  enthusiasm  displayed 
by  the  ministers  of  Christian  churches  in 
China  is  anything-  but  insignificant.  They 
have  not  only  succeeded  in  establishing 
churches  in  every  territory  and  distrib- 
uting their  preachers  in  the  various  prov- 
inces, but  also  secured,  by  dint  of 
unremitting  efforts,  suitable  machinery 
for  the  salvation  of  the  souls  of  the 
Chinese  people,  by  instituting  schools, 
libraries,  hospitals,  poor  asylums,  or- 
phanages, kindergartens,  printing  as  well 
as  publishing  offices — all  of  them  abso- 
lutely indispensable  for  the  development 
of  civilization,  and  all  magnificently 
equipped  and  maintained  for  the  further- 
ance of  social  welfare  in  China.  The 
brilliant  success  thus  secured  by  the  mis- 
sionaries in  China  the  world  cannot  for 
a  moment  doubt.  Nor  is  it  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  zeal  and  sincerity 
displayed  toward  the  Chinese  is  really 
extraordinary,  and  the  latter,  recognizing 
the  immense  benefits  thus  administered 
by  them,  ought  to  show  feelings  of  ex- 
treme gratitude  and  at  the  same  time 
readiness  to  do  everything  in  return  for 
their  benefaction.  The  Chinese,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  expectation,  have  not 
only  failed  to  appreciate  the  favors  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  the  foreign  mis- 
sionaries, but  have  destroyed  church 
buildings,  persecuted  ministers,  and  taken 
the  lives  and  properties  of  Christians, 
with  little  or  no  thought  of  consequences  ; 
in  short,  their  violence  and  cruelty  have 
known  no  bounds.  And  yet,  if  we  care- 
fully consider  the  character  of  the  Chi- 
nese, we  may  convince  ourselves  that  they 
were  not  originally  hostile  to  foreigners, 
or  to  foreign  religion ;  they  were,  on  the 
contrary,  signalized  from  the  olden  time 
as  a  people  remarkable  for  a  tolerance 
which  absolutely  deterred  them  from 
rising  in  arms  in  religious  collision — a 
statement  for  which  history  furnishes 
ample  evidence.  In  spite  of  these  plaus- 
ible qualities  they  are  now  found  to  be 
as  a  nation  imbued  with  a  violent  anti- 
religious  spirit,  and,  as  such,  not  only 
have  they  failed  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
merits  achieved  by  the  extraordinay  love 
and  sincerity  of  the  missionaries  from  the 
West,  but  have  even  been  led  to  assert 
that  the  source  of  their  ever-increasing 


intolerance  against  religion  lies  in  the 
works  of  these  missionaries. 

Surely  there  must  be  substantial  rea- 
sons for  such  an  anomaly.  Whenever 
we  reflect  upon  these  circumstances,  we 
cannot  but  express  our  profound  regret 
for  the  deeds  of  the  missionaries  in 
China.  In  investigating  the  cause  of  the 
anti-religious  spirit  of  the  Chinese,  we 
find  that  apprehension  and  terror  enter- 
tained toward  the  foreign  missionaries 
were  virtually  the  origin  of  their  im- 
placable hostility.  They  have  perceived 
that  these  missionaries  have  secured  for 
themselves  an  immunity  calculated  to 
subvert  their  established  customs  and 
manners ;  they  have  also  recognized  in 
their  attitude  a  tendency  to  ignore  the 
statutes  of  the  country  and  a  desire  to 
accomplish  the  most  selfish  ends  by  the 
oppression  of  the  Chinese  Government 
and  people.  They  have,  moreover,  sup- 
posed that  the  foreign  evangelists  in 
China  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
power  of  protecting  the  followers  of  their 
creed  in  utter  disregard  of  the  latter's 
criminality  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 
whereas  non-believers,  tho  legally  inno- 
cent, were  frequently  entrapped  into  a 
crime.  Under  these  circumstances  they 
were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  for- 
eign missionaries  in  China  have  been 
exerting  their  energies  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  certain  obnoxious  ambi- 
tion by  stirring  up  the  unprincipled 
rabble  of  the  country,  and  with  this  object 
in  view  made  their  chapels  and  cathedrals 
a  sort  of  asylum  for  criminals.  The 
Chinese  began  to  entertain  the  idea  that 
the  missionaries  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  foreign  policy  of  their 
own  countries,  and  that  having  made 
themselves  instrumental  in  carrying  out 
the  intrigues  of  their  own  governments, 
they  must  have  labored  for  some  sinister 
design,  such  as  the  extension  of  territory, 
along  with  the  development  of  commerce. 
They  saw  with  gross  apprehension  that 
in  respect  to  foreign  machinations  the 
missionaries  were  the  first  to  come,  fol- 
lowed by  consuls,  with  generals  at  their 
back ;  and  they  have  feared  that  behind 
a  man  who  had  come  with  a  Bible  in  his 
hand  stood  a  warrior  armed  with  a  spear 
and  a  sword. 

They  have  apprehended  that  the  result 
of  all  these  intrusions  would  be  claims 
for  compensation,  plunder  of  territory, 
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and  what  not,  the  final  settlement  of  the 
affair  being  only  reserved  for  the  country 
with  every  indication  for  its  entire  sub- 
version. With  such  apprehension  and 
terror  it  is  quite  natural  that  they  should 
entertain  a  strong  prejudice  against  for- 
eign religion.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
motive  or  spirit  has  virtually  led  the 
Chinese  to  the  organization  of  the 
Boxers'  society;  and  this  feeling  having 
strengthened  itself  within  the  bosom  of 
the  Celestials,  eventually  brought  about 
those  disturbances  which  have  been  going 
on  since  last  spring,  when  incidents  oc- 
curred involving  the  political  authority 
of  the  central  government  in  dispute. 
The  violence  and  cruelty  perpetrated  by 
the  Chinese  really  deserve  to  be  depre- 
cated with  the  utmost  indignation,  but 
when  we  turn  our  thoughts  deep  into 
their  heart,  we  are  almost  unable  to  avoid 
a  feeling  of  quasi-sympathy. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  we,  the  followers  of  Buddha, 
are  in  no  way  disposed  to  inculcate  the 
idea  that  the  fears  and  doubts  entertained 
by  the  Chinese  are  in  every  respect  justi- 
fiable. On  the  contrary  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  condemn  them  as  having  labored 
under  gross  misapprehension,  inasmuch 
as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
propagators  of  religion  who  are  perfectly 
familiar  with  the  fundamental  doctrine 
of  universal  affection  should  have  been 
persuaded  to  enter  into  proceedings  cal- 
culated to  create  apprehension  and  terror 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese.  Can  it  be 
presumed,  however,  that  the  missionaries 
themselves  are  entirely  free  from  re- 
sponsibility on  this  point  in  spite  of  their 
having  excited  the  Chinese  to  entertain 
erroneous  views  in  connection  with  their 
conduct?  As  for  ourselves  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  errors  of  judg- 
ment into  which  the  Chinese  have  fallen 
are,  in  many  respects,  attributable  to  the 
conduct  of  the  missionaries  in  China, 
and  that  the  justice  of  this  assertion  may 
be  firmly  established  by  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  statements  of  the  officials 
directly  concerned  in  the  foreign  policy 
of  their  own  countries,  the  public  reports 
of  the  foreign  Ministers  accredited  to  the 
Court  of  China,  the  information  given  by 
the  most  trustworthy  journals  in  the 
world,  together  with  the  existing  annals 
of   the   Chinese   Empire   and    its   actual 


condition.  In  short,  the  proceedings  of 
the  missionaries  were  far  from  being 
compatible  with  the  principle  of  universal 
benevolence  to  which  they  ought  to  have 
adhered,  and  that  they  have  alienated 
themselves  from  the  true  spirit  of  their 
churches  at  home  by  stepping  beyond 
the  legitimate  sphere  of  religion  can  in 
no  way  be  denied.  Such,  of  course,  was 
not  the  intention  they  have  originally  en- 
tertained, and  might  simply  be  regarded 
aS  the  result  of  a  bungling  into  which 
they  have  accidentally  fallen.  Still  there 
can  be  no  manner  of  doubt  that  in  their 
dealings  with  the  Chinese  they  have,  in 
fact,  advanced  beyond  the  reasonable 
limits  of  operation. 

To  this  is  to  be  attributed  the  cause  of 
suspicion  as  well  as  apprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese ;  in  this  is  to  be  found 
an  element  of  provocation  for  the  reebnt 
insurrection  in  China.  If  that  be  the 
case,  then  it  follows  that  the  missionaries 
are  to  be  held  largely,  if  not  entirely,  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  disturbances  in 
the  Middle  Kingdom.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  propagators  of  religion  ought  to 
seak  for  peace  and  inspire  men  with  the 
principles  of  humanity,  but  the  mission- 
aries in  China  have  constantly  assumed 
an  obnoxious  attitude,  and  have  thus 
brought  upon  the  religious  world  a  great 
disgrace  and  chagrin. 

Such  being  the  case,  we,  the  Buddhists 
of  Japan,  cannot  but  express  our  desire 
that  all  the  ecclesiastics  in  the  world 
would,  in  conjunction  with  us,  recognize 
the  above  fact — a  fact  which  clearly 
shows  that  the  missionaries  in  China 
have  proceeded  far  beyond  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  religion — and  devote 
their  energies  to  formulating  a  plan  by 
which  the  suspicion  as  well  as  the  appre- 
hension harbored  by  the  Chinese  against 
the  foreign  missionaries  may  speedily 
be  removed.  Unless  such  a  course  be 
taken  how  is  it  possible  for  them  to  up- 
hold the  gospel  of  humanity  and  love — 
to  illumine  the  darkness  with  the  light 
of  peace  and  welfare?  Unless  such  a 
scheme  be  adopted  the  four  hundred 
millions  of  souls  are  certain  to  degener- 
ate into  a  state  of  overwhelming  distress 
and  affliction  and  the  East  Asian  firma- 
ment is  permanently  to  be  darkened  with 
clouds  of  disaster  and  insurrection.  We, 
as   disciples  of  Buddha,   can   hardly  re- 
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strain  our  fear  and  lamentation  at  such  a 
prospect  when  we  think  of  the  great 
truth  shining  above  and  of  four  hundred 
million  souls  groping  below. 

But  how  is  the  fear  and  apprehension 
on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  to  be  cleared 
away?  On  this  question  we  Buddhists 
are  prepared  to  submit  two  proposals  to 
the  propagators  of  religion  in  the  world 
for  their  sincere  acceptance  and  approval. 
The  first  is,  that  the  ecclesiastical  authori- 
ties in  the  world  should  exercise  their 
influence  in  restraining  the  missionaries 
in  China  from  proceedings  which  are 
likely  to  create  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  as  to  the  existence  of  their 
secret  connection  with  the  foreign  policy 
of  their  own  countries.  They  should, 
for  instance,  be  withheld  from  inducing 
their  own  governments  to  carry  out 
scheirjes  conducive  to  successful  aggran- 
dizement at  the  expense  of  China,  on  the 
plea  of  persecution  inflicted — a  plea  fre- 
quently resorted  to  whenever  more  or 
less  suffering  has  been  inflicted  on  them 
by  the  Chinese.  Nor  should  they  be  al- 
lowed to  claim  compensation  for  damages 
incurred,  as  they  have  hitherto  done,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  incompatible  with 
the  true  principles  of  religion. 

When  some  time  ago  a  Japanese  Bud- 
dhist temple  at  Amoy  was  burnt  by  the 
Chinese,  we  Buddhists  being  desirous  to 
persuade  the  home  government  to  refrain 
from  pressing  the  Chinese  authorities 
on  this  particular  account,  have  re- 
nounced all  claims  for  damage,  and  this 
we  did  simply  with  a  view  to  the  discre- 
tion which  we  ought  to  exercise  in  the 
interests  of  religion.  A  glance  at  history 
shows  that  the  great  teachers  of  every 
religion  in  antiquity,  despite  the  persecu- 
tion which  they  have  incurred,  have  not 
only  not  displayed  any  spirit  of  hostility 
or  vengeance,  but  on  the  contrary  have 
prayed,  with  compassion,  to  have  the 
heavenly  blessing  bestowed  upon  the 
persecutors.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
recommended,  therefore,  that  we,  to- 
gether with  all  the  propagators  of  re- 
ligion in  the  world,  should  be  prepared 
to  inspire  ourselves  with  the  noble  spirit 
of  the  ancient  sages,  and  instead  of  hold- 
ing inimical  feelings  against  the  Chinese 
who  have  perpetrated  so  much  havoc 
and  atrocity  upon  the  missionaries, 
should  endeavor  to  do  good  for  evil,  and 


to  supplicate  a  permanent  blessing  upon 
this  pitiful  race. 

The  second  proposition  we  have  to 
submit  to  our  venerable  brethren  consists 
in  withholding  the  missionaries  in  China 
from  all  forms  of  procedure  which  might 
possibly  be  regarded  as  disturbing  the 
social  institutions  of  China. 

They  must,  in  fact,  be  prohibited  from 
any  line  of  conduct  subversive  of  the  an- 
cient customs  and  manners  of  China,  or 
derogatory  to  her  laws,  or  liable  to  be 
recognized  as  producing  abuses  of  mis- 
prision through  partiality  displayed  to- 
ward the  converts  as  against  non-believ- 
ers— proceedings  which  can  in  no  way  be 
reconciled  with  the  legitimate  doctrine  of 
religion.  True,  the  Chinese  civilization 
is  as  yet  rudimentary,  and  improvements 
may,  in  many  respects,  be  necessary  in 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  country. 
Still,  nothing  can  be  a  greater  mistake  on 
the  part  of  foreigners  than  to  attempt  to 
overthrow  the  whole  organization  at  one 
blow,  with  a  view  to  substituting  their 
own  customs  and  manners.  China  was 
early  distinguished  for  her  excellent 
etiquet  and  music,  and  some  of  these 
admirable  formalities  are  still  preserved 
among  the  people. 

To  ignore  all  these  facts  and  to  attempt 
to  disturb  the  ancient  decorum  of  China 
is  to  be  condemned  as  the  outcome  of 
utter  indifference  to  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  action  belonging  to  the  missionaries. 
It  is  therefore  advisable  that  we  should 
assume  a  respectful  attitude  toward  the 
customs  and  etiquet  as  well  as  the  laws 
of  China,  and  endeavor  by  degrees  to 
implant  the  seeds  of  civilization  and  re- 
ligion. 

It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  in  the  world 
should  persuade  the  missionaries  in 
China  to  act  up  to  the  principle  we  have 
just  suggested,  as  it  embodies  in  itself  a 
legitimate  course  to  be  pursued  by  the 
propagators  of  religion  who  have  em- 
braced the  doctrine  of  universal  affection 
or  benevolence. 

We  Buddhists  desire  respectfully  to 
submit  the  above  two  proposals  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  all  nations, 
with  the  full  conviction  that  should  they, 
in  accordance  with  our  humble  senti- 
ments, be  willing  to  take  the  course  pro- 
posed by  us,  the  honest  people  of  China 
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will  at  once  lay  aside  all  suspicion  and 
apprehension,  and  appreciate  with  deliglit 
the  intrinsic  virtues  of  religion. 

If  so,  the  ruffians  who  seek  to  accom- 
plish their  selfish  ends  under  the  guise  of 
converts  will  eventually  become  unable 
to  do  anything  toward  again  disturbing 
the  foreign  religion,  and  the  future  of  the 
missionaries  in  China  will  be  as  bright 
and  smooth  as  the  ocean  in  spring. 
Then,  too.  the  sources  of  disturbance  in 
China  will  become  extinct,  and  a  new  era 
of  mental  enlightenment  immediately 
dawn  upon  the  Chinese  with  every  pros- 
pect of  the  reconciliation  of  the  occidental 
and  oriental  civilizations. 

Then  again  political  as  well  as  social 
institutions  will  become  settled  in  perfect 
order,  and  finally  the  four  hundred  mil- 
lion souls,  relieved  from  distress  and 
affliction,  will  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  the  doctrine  of  universal  be- 
nevolence, and  the  four  hundred  provi- 
vers  [provinces?]  of  China,  thus  cleared 
from  portents  of  disaster,  will  ultimately 
secure  for  themselves  a  happy  condition 
of  purity  and  tranquillity,  and  the  whole 


world  would  then  be  filled  with  the  sacred 
effulgence  of  peace  and  biessing  in  its 
utmost  brilliancy. 

Such  really  is  the  condition  which  we 
Buddhists  of  great  Japan  are  anxious  to 
see  brought  about  in  China  and  through- 
out the  world. 

(Signed)  Representatives  of  the  Great 
Japan  Buddhists'   Union,  at  their  head- 
quarters  within   the   Kenninji   temple   in 
Kyoto,  Empire  of  Great  Japan. 
Genko   Nakayama, 
Superintendent  of  the  Tendai  sect. 

Iukyo  Cho, 

Superintendent  of  the  Shingon  sect. 

Kodo  Hisata, 

Superintendent  of  the  Hieizan  branch  of 

the  Jodo  sect. 

Dokutan  Toyoda, 

Superintendent  of  the  Nanzenji  branch 

of  the  Rinzai  sect. 

Koei  Otani, 

Superintendent  of  the  Otani  branch   of 

the  Shin  sect. 

Korin  Yoshi, 

Superintendent  of  the  Obaku   sect. 

October  11,  33d  year  of  Meiji  (1900). 
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By  Count  Otani  Kozui. 

(Otani  Kozui  will  one  day  succeed  his  father  as  the  head  of  the  great  Nishi  Hongwanji,  the  richest  and  most  ad- 
vanced sect  of  Buddhists  in  Japan.  He  is  of  noble  family,  distinguished  in  Japanese  history  for  over  2,000  years,  and 
is  traveling  around  the  world  studying  Christianity  and  ecclesiastical  institutions,  methods  of  church  government,  etc. 
His  sect  has  more  than  25,000  temples  — Editor  ] 


CHRIST  TAN  missionaries  from 
America  and  from  Europe  are 
doing  earnest  work  in  Japan.  We 
are  interested  in  their  methods  and  sev- 
eral of  our  priests  are  studying  Christian- 
ity carefully.  It  is  because  Christianity 
is  so  interesting  that  I  have  traveled 
abroad  when  1  have  had  opportunity.  Of 
course  we  see  a  great  deal  in  Japan.  In 
my  home  in  Kiyoto,  for  instance,  there  is 
an  excellent  college  which  missionaries 
founded  in  1875.  Its  name  is  Doshisha. 
My  home  is  very  fortunate  to  have  such 
a  good  school,  because  many  Japanese 
cannot  go  easily  to  Kurope  or  to  America 
to  study  in  foreign  schools.  It  is  kind, 
therefore,  for  the  school  to  come  to  them 
and  to  give  them  such  good  instruction. 


Japan  is  very  grateful  to  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  Doshisha.  The  missionary 
college  is  a  good  example  to  us,  for  it 
shows  us  how  we  can  be  useful  in  educat- 
ing the  people.  We  hope  there  will  be 
schools  in  all  our  large  temples  before 
long.  We  ourselves  are  just  beginning 
now.  Of  course  we  are  ignorant  of 
many  things,  but  our  priests  are  learning. 
Some  of  them  are  studying  in  America 
and  some  in  Europe,  in  London,  Paris 
and  Vienna,  and  are  getting  much  useful 
knowledge.  They  are  greatly  interested 
in  the  life  of  the  founder  of  Christianity, 
who  seems  to  them  to  he  what  we  call 
a  Buddha,  one  who  has  attained  perfec- 
tion. His  life  and  his  teachings  are  noble 
and  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  tremendous 
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power  they  have  exercised  in  the  Western 
world.  We  do  wonder  sometimes,  how- 
ever, why  Christian  nations  have  so  many 
wars. 

Many  of  the  ideas  that  our  priests  find 
in  studying  Christianity  are  in  harmony 
with  what  we  teach  in  Hongwanji.  To 
keep  the  heart  pure  and  act  toward  others 
as  you  wish  others  to  act  toward  you  are 
the  chief  things  in  Christianity,  I  think, 
and  we  Buddhists  helieve  the  same.  We 
do  not  see  great  differences  among  the 
Christian  sects  that  we  have  studied.  All 
of  them  seem  to  be  helpful,  each  to  its 
own  members,  and  the  different  theolo- 
gies are  interesting  in  helping  us  to  un- 
derstand the  Western  mind.  Both  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Salva- 
tion Army  teach  us  a  great  deal,  tho  they 
differ  so  in  methods  of  work.  Each  has 
the  same  object  in  view,  to  save  men 
from  evil.  That  is  what  Buddhists  wish 
to  do,  too,  and  in  that  Buddhists  and 
Christians  can  work  side  by  side. 

We  have  about  forty  sects  of  Chris- 
tians at  work  in  Japan.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  the  largest  following,  over 
50,000  I  believe,  and  the  Russian  or 
Greek  Church  about  half  as  many.  Then 
there  is  a  native  body  of  Presbyterians, 
the  Nihon  Kirisuto  Kyokwai,  with  1,500 
members ;  the  Episcopalians,  under  the 
name  of  Nippon  Sei  Kyokwai,  with  per- 
haps as  many  more ;  the  Kumiai  or  Con- 
gregational churches  with  some  10,000 
— and  many  others,  Methodists,  Baptists, 
Friends,  Salvationists,  etc.,  may  be  as 
many  as  200,000  all  together.  We  are 
glad  to  have  many  different  sects  come, 
for  we  can  learn  something  from  each 
one. 

Sometimes  it  is  a  surprise  to  us  that 
they  do  not  agree  together  better.  We 
have  many  sects  of  Buddhism,  but  each 
has  plenty  to  do  without  writing  to  the 
newspapers  about  other  sects.  I  have 
seen  some  strange  letters  in  the  Japan 
Mail  and  in  other  English  papers  pub- 
lished in  Yokohama  and  Kobe,  but  I 
think  most  of  the  Christian  missionaries 
in  Japan  do  not  write  such  letters.  I 
wish,  too,  that  the  Christian  missionaries 
would  study  Buddhism  more.  Once  in 
a  while  I  see  something  about  our  reli- 
gion by  a  missionary  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Asiatic  Society  in  Japan,  but  not 
very  often.  I  think  that  some  mission- 
aries from  Europe  and  also  from  Ameri- 


ca do  not  study  Buddhism  at  all.  I 
should  think  they  would  wash  to  under- 
stand us.  We  wish  to  understand  them, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  a  person  to  under- 
stand a  people  unless  he  studies  their  re- 
ligion. A  part  of  the  training  of  our 
Ministers  Plenipotentiary  whom  the  for- 
eign office  sends  out  to  represent  our 
country  abroad  is  to  study  the  religion  of 
the  countries  they  are  going  to.  We 
should  be  glad  at  any  time  to  assist  any 
missionaries  that  might  wish  to  learn 
about  Japanese  Buddhism.  We  have 
collected  many  books  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  on  the  general  subject  of  Bud- 
dhism. These  are  in  Japanese,  Chinese, 
Sanscrit,  English,  French  and  German. 
We  should  be  pleased  to  have  our  broth- 
ers of  another  faith  study  these  volumes. 

One  man  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  reading  all  that  scholars  have  written 
about  Buddhism.  Shinran,  the  founder 
of  our  sect,  read  the  whole  Buddhist 
canon.  It  took  him  twenty  years  to  do 
it,  but  he  was  so  earnest  in  his  desire  to 
learn  the  true  teaching  of  Shakka,  as  we 
call  Sakya  Muni  or  Gautama,  that  he 
persevered.  When  he  had  finished  this 
labor  of  love  he  became  a  disciple  of 
Genku,  who  was  preaching  the  doctrine 
of  the  Jodo  sect.  Jodo  means  "  Pure 
Land  "  or  the  Paradise  where  Amida, 
the  Buddha,  reigns :  the  region  of  in- 
effable light.  Those  who  strive  earnestly 
and  have  faith  shall  be  reborn  into 
Amida's  kingdom. 

I  think  those  who  study  the  life  of 
Shinran  will  see  in  it  some  resemblance 
to  the  life  of  Luther.  Shinran's  studies 
led  him  to  believe  that  many  of  the  Bud- 
dhist priests  of  his  day  had  lost  sight  of 
the  original  teaching  of  Shakka.  He 
protested  just  as  Luther  did,  and  the 
Government  exiled  him  in  Yechi- 
go.  He  was  in  exile  five  years.  When 
he  returned  he  was  about  forty  years  old 
and  from  that  time  until  he  died,  at  the 
age  of  ninety,  he  preached  the  doctrine  of 
Shinshu,  or  true  sect.  His  followers 
were  the  Protestants  of  Japan.  Among 
those  whom  he  taught  were  three  Mika- 
dos,  Takakura,  Go  Shirakawa,  and  Go 
Toba.  The  common  people  loved  him 
and  reverenced  him  as  tho  he  were 
both  father  and  mother  to  them. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  say  that  Shinran 
invented  the  doctrine  of  Shinshu.  What 
he  did  was  to  study  the  Buddhist  canon 
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earnestly  and  (hen  select  three  sutras 
which  he  believed  to  contain  the  true  and 
original  teaching  of  the  Buddha  Shakka. 
Tn  India  Riuju  and  Tenzin  had  taught 
the  same  doctrine,  or  what  was  similar, 
and  so  had  Don  ran,  Doshaku  and  Zendo 
in  China  and  Genshin  and  Genku  in 
Japan.  Shinran's  work  was  to  estab- 
lish a  sect  that  would  teach  and  continue 
this  doctrine  after  his  death.  His  book 
Kio-gio-shin-sho  gives  his  authority  for 
his  teaching.  It  is  the  gist  of  the  three 
sutras,  Murioja-kio,  Kwan  Muriojukio 
and  Amida-Kio  (Sanscrit  Sukhavati- 
vvuha,  both  the  larger  and  the  smaller 
and  the  sutra  of  Meditation  on  Amitayus 
or  Amitabha).  Many  scholars  in  Eng- 
land know  about  these  sutras.  So  the 
claim  for  Shinshu  is  not  that  it  is  new, 
but  that  it  is  true.  We  wish  all  people 
to  know  the  real  teaching  of  Shakka. 

The  Hongwanji  sect  is  not  confined  to 
Japan,  however.  It  has  temples  inSiberia, 
China,  Straits  Settlements,  Hawaii  and 
even  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States.  Under  its  orders  are  some  30,- 
000  priests  who  have  charge  of  nearly 
25.000  temples. 

Imperial  favor  has  not  been  wanting  to 
our  sect.  It  was  the  Mikado  Kameyama 
that  gave  the  name  Hongwanji  to  the 
Honzon  or  Chief  Temple,  now  the  head- 
quarters of  Nishi  Hongwanji  in  Kiyoyo. 
Shinran's  youngest  daughter  and  one  of 
his  grandsons  together  built  this  temple 
at  a  place  called  Otani  eleven  years  after 


Shinran's  death  and  Kameyama  called  it 
Hongwanji,  that  is  "  Monastery  of  the 
Real  (or  the  original)  Vow."  This  re- 
fers to  Buddha  Amida's  vow.  Amida 
declared  he  would  not  enter  Paradise 
until  it  had  become  possible  for  every  one 
else  to  enter  also.  He  stepped  back  and 
said  to  all  humanity  "  After  you."  Since 
then  he  has  been  the  helper  of  all  those 
that  have  called  upon  him  believing  in  his 
power  to  aid  them  to  attain  perfection. 
Those  that  believe  are  "  born  again  into 
his  kingdom."  Faith  saves.  The  words 
one  hears  so  often  from  the  lips  of  wor- 
shippers in  Hongwanji  temples  "  namu 
amida  butsu  "  mean  "  Glory  to  Amida 
the  Buddha !  " 

The  present  Emperor,  Mutsu  Hito,  has 
honored  Shinran's  memory  in  a  way  the 
Japanese  hold  in  high  regard.  He  has 
conferred  upon  the  founder  of  Shinshu 
the  posthumous  title  Kenshin  Daishi, 
meaning  Great  Teacher  who  Seeks  the 
Truth.  Another  dead  Hongwanji  pa- 
triarch also  has  received  honor  from 
iviutsu  Hito;  Rennio,  the  seventh  after 
Shinran,  has  now  the  title  Yeto-Daishi 
or  Great  Teacher  of  Enlightening  Wis- 
dom. Ten  years  ago,  when  the  Mikado 
went  to  Magoya  for  the  military  maneu- 
vers and  made  the  first  public  appearance 
a  Mikado  ever  made  with  the  Kogo  or 
Empress,  he  lived  in  a  Hongwanji  tem- 
ple. In  Japan  the  people  consider  this 
a  very  great  honor  indeed. 

Kiyoto,  Japan. 


The    Missionary    Martyrs. 


O 


By  Edward  N.    Pomeroy. 


YH  wild  joined  but  yesterday 

The  holy  martyr  throng. 
Ye  wear  your  crowns  serene  as  they 

Whose  brows  have  borne  them  long. 


We  know  not  what  indignity 

Ye  suffered  ere  the  last; 
We  know  lie  bore  you  company 

While  through  the  flame  you  passed. 


We  ask  no  shaft  to  mark  the  place 
Where  earth  received  her  trust  ; 

We  ask  instead  that  flowers  of  grace 
May  blossom  from  your  dust. 

Our  heads  are  bowed,  our  eyes  are  dim, 
Our  hearts  are  rent  with  pain; 

But  ye  who  dared  and  died  for  Him 
Nor  dared  nor  died  in  vain, 
Wellesley,  Mass. 


Africa,   from    the    Omo    to    the    Nile. 


By  Dr.   A.   Donaldson  Smith. 


[Dr.  Smith  returned  to  this  country  December  i.  after  ten  months  of  individual  exploration  in  the  heart  of  Africa 
Of  his  expedition  and  its  results,  Dr.  J.  Scott  Keltie,  secretary  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
says  :  "  Dr.  Smith  has  laid  students  of  geography  and  of  natural  history  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  in  adding  so 
largely  to  our  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  least  known  regions  of  Africa."— Editor.] 


THE  object  of  my  second  journey  of 
exploration  in  East  Central  Africa 
was  to  extend  and  complete  the  in- 
formation I  was  able  to  obtain  during  my 
first  journey  in  1894  and  1895.  On  the 
first  journey  to  Lake  Rudolph  I  ascended 
the  Omo  River  for  80  or  100  miles  to  the 
North  of  the  point  where  it  flows  into  the 
lake.  By  ascending  a  hill  to  the  west  of 
the  river  I  was  able  to  look  over  a  large 
expanse  of  unexplored  country  which 
stretched  westward  toward  the  Nile. 
Circumstances  made  it  impossible  to  at- 
tempt to  cross  this  unknown  region  at 
that  time ;  but  I  formed  the  intention  of 
returning  at  some  future  date  and  explor- 
ing the  vast  plains  that  lay  between  the 
Omo  and  the  Nile.  The  attempt  would 
have  been  made  earlier,  but  conditions 
prevailing  were  such  that  the  British  For- 
eign Office  objected  to  the  passage  of  any 
travelers  through  Somaliland  and  the 
country  which  borders  Abyssinia  in  the 
south. 

I  left  Berbera  on  August  1st  of  last 
year,  my  European  companion  being  Mr. 
Carlile  Fraser,  of  Scotland,  who  was  a 
skilled  taxidermist  and  was  highly  es- 
teemed by  the  authorities  of  the  British 
Museum.  My  caravan  consisted  of  a 
number  of  Somalis,  and  some  Sikhs  and 
Gurkhas  I  had  picked  up  in  India  with 
the  assistance  of  officers  commanding  na- 
tive regiments.  My  transport  animals 
were  camels.  I  am  convinced  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  accomplish 
the  journey  without  the  assistance  of 
these  invaluable  beasts  of  burden.  I  had 
with  me,  among  scientific  instruments,  a 
theodolite,  sextant,  plane  table,  prismatic 
compasses,  three  chronometers,  an  occul- 
tation  telescope  and  boiling  point  ther- 
mometers. With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Fraser 
I  managed  to  keep  an  unbroken  chain  of 
triangulation  from  Lake  Rudolph  to  the 
points  fixed  by  Colonel  Macdonald  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tarangole,  checked  and 
rechecked. 


One  of  the  gravest  dangers  which  men- 
aced the  success  of  the  expedition  was 
the  possibility  of  trouble  with  the  Abys- 
sinians.  I  met  them  in  1894,  before 
Menelek  acquired  the  prestige  which 
came  to  him  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  his  kingdom  from  the  Italian 
war.  The  entire  country  of  the  Abys- 
sinians  is  most  highly  organized,  and 
news  of  the  passage  of  strangers  through 
Menelek's  dominions  travels  by  a  species 
of  police  service  to  his  chieftains  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  post. 

When,  on  the  former  journey,  I  came 
to  the  town  and  tomb  of  Sheikh  Husein, 
scarcely  two  days  were  required  for  word 
of  my  presence  to  reach  Menelek's  gen- 
eral, Wal-da-Gubbra,  at  a  distance  of  100 
miles.  The  Abyssinian  soldiery,  travel- 
ing on  mules,  can  go  very  fast  and  very 
far,  for  they  carry  mealie  cakes,  or  balls, 
and  a  pound  and  a  half  of  such  food  per 
day  suffices  for  rations.  Sustaining 
victual  this  ration  is,  as  I  learned  toward 
the  end  of  my  recent  expedition,  when, 
my  flour  having  given  out,  it  served  as 
one  of  the  staples  of  diet.  General  Wal- 
da-Gubbra's  interference  delayed  the  ex- 
pedition of  1894-95  for  a  length  of  time 
which  I  could  ill  afford  to  spare  on  the  oc- 
casion of  my  second  journey;  and  his 
forces  had,  besides,  proved  so  threaten- 
ing that  my  entire  expedition  of  four- 
score men  had  to  stand  to  arms.  The 
Abyssinians,  greatly  outnumbering  us, 
feared  to  make  the  attack,  and  we  avoided 
the  danger  of  both  capture  and  death. 

My  force  being  now  much  smaller,  I 
recognized  the  imperious  necessity  of  es- 
caping, if  it  were  at  all  possible,  any  in- 
terference from  Menelek's  lieutenants. 
For  a  distance  of  700  miles — from  the 
time  of  our  departure  from  the  territory 
covered  by  the  British  Protectorate  over 
the  eastern  part  of  Somaliland  until  we 
were  well  into  the  Boran  country — I 
pushed  the  caravan  on  to  its  utmost  speed. 
The  nearest  point  at  which  our  route  ap- 
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proachcd  the  Abyssinian  outposts  was  200 
miles  removed.  By  the  time  news  of  our 
passage  reached  them  we  were  beyond 
pursuit,  speedily  tho  the  soldiery  could 
travel.  I  thought  I  might  encounter 
Menelek's  men  later,  at  the  northern  end 
of  Lake  Rudolph ;  but  when  I  arrived 
they  had  raided  the  district  and  had  gone 
away. 

On  leaving  Berbera  the  expedition  pro- 
ceeded to  Hargcsa,  Milmil  and  a  point  on 
the  Shcbili  River  some  distance  to  the 
north  of  Bali.  Thence  I  struck  across 
mountainous  country  which  had  not 
hitherto  been  mapped  until,  in  the  Afgab 
country,  I  struck  the  route  which  I  had 
followed  in  1894.  I  followed  my  old  line 
of  march  nearly  to  the  Juba  River,  which 
was  crossed  a  little  to  the  north  of  Bun- 
tal,  where  I  was  able  to  map  some  addi- 
tional new  country. 

I  found  the  natives  in  this  country 
quite  inclined  to  be  friendly ;  but  their 
friendliness  was  modified  by  strong  com- 
mercial  instincts.     They   had   plenty  of 


appear  to  have  brought  their  wives  and 
families  from  the  north  and  to  have  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  country.  The 
Abyssinians  have  a  method  of  conquering 
their  Galla  neighbors  which  is  rough. 
But  it  is  not  without  its  advantages. 
When  they  first  come  into  the  country 
they  lay  waste  with  fire  and  sword.  This, 
apparently,  teaches  the  people  that  the 
newcomers  are,  and  intend  to  remain, 
their  masters.  When  the  lesson  has  been 
thoroughly  learned  the  Abyssinians  adopt 
a  new  policy.  They  allow  the  former 
owners  of  the  country  to  reform  their 
flocks  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  they  do  not 
make  onerouslv  heavv  exactions  of  the 


cattle.  And  they  would  not  sell  those 
cattle  at  any  price  lower  than  about  five 
times  their  market  value. 

I  crossed  the  Daua  River  and  again 
took  up  the  old  line  of  march,  following 
it  to  El  Dere,  in  the  Boran  country. 

On  my  former  journey  I  found  the 
Borans  the  most  powerful  of  the  Galla 
tribes,  and  at  first  they  appeared  disposed 
to  all  amity.  They  made,  however,  one 
treacherous  attack,  and  a  display  of  force 
was  necessary.  After  that  they  were 
willing  to  be  amicable  again.  On  my  re- 
cent journey  the  Borans  proved  extreme- 
lv  friendly,  and  they  brought  presents  of 
sheep,  milk  and  other  provisions. 

Their  country,  rich  and  beautiful,  was 
raided  after  my  former  visit  by  the  Abys- 
sinians. There  is  now  a  more  or  less  per- 
manent population  of  Abyssinians,  who 


now  subject  population.  The  rule  of  the 
Abyssinians,  once  firmly  established,  is 
less  harsh  than  might  be  expected.  It 
may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the 
Borans  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
new  order  of  things.  I  heard  the  wish 
several  times  expressed  that  the  whites 
would  come  to  free  them  from  Abyssinian 
rule. 

From  El  Dere  to  Le  I  took  a  route  to 
the  south  of  my  former  line  of  march, 
and  at  Egder  made  straight  for  the 
southern  end  of  Lake  Stephanie,  crossing 
some  beautiful  high  mountain  country 
which  was  never  before  explored.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
guides  over  the  mountainous  region  be- 
tween Egder  and  Lake  Stephanie,  and  the 
caravan  suffered  severely  from  scarcity 
of  water.     Lrom  Lake  Stephanie  I  made 
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direct  for  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Ru- 
dolph, where  the  former  line  of  inarch 
was  resumed.  The  eastern  hank  of  the 
<  )mo  was  ascended  for  two  marches, 
passage  was  made  to  the  western  hank, 
and  Christmas  week  was  occupied  in 
working  around  a  great  hend  to  the  west. 
This  bend  is  made  either  by  the  Omo  or 
by  one  of  its  branches. 

Here  commenced  the  most  important 
portion  of  the  journey.  My  object  was  to 
reach  the  Nile. 

Leaving  the  Omo  about  5  degrees  30 
minutes  north  latitude  I  set  out  in  a  di- 
rection almost  due  west.  The  lie  of  the 
country,  of  course,  forced  me  to  make 
many  deviations  both  north  and  south. 
But,  in  the  main,  the  expedition  followed 
a  westerly  course  until  the  Nile  was 
reached  at  Fort  Berkeley,  a  little  to  the 
south  of  5  degrees  north  latitude.  My 
route  lay  for  some  distance  through  a 
mountainous  region,  some  of  which  was 
exceptionally  charming,  with  stretches  of 
excellent  grazing  land.  The  people  who 
inhabit  this  country  never  before  saw  a 
white  man.  As  a  rule  they  were  more 
timid  than  vicious.  Of  perennial  rivers 
there  are  none ;  the  available  water  is 
nothing  more  than  wadies,  or  "  tugs." 

After  traveling  some  time  through  this 
region,  the  expedition  arrived  at  the  bor- 
ders of  an  immense  plain,  extending  north 
and  northwest.  Into  this  plain  I  made  a 
number  of  excursions.  From  observa- 
tion of  levels  I  am  convinced  that  it  ex- 
tends all  the  way  north  to  the  Pibor  and 
Sobat,  and  northwest  to  the  junction  of 
the  Sobat  and  the  White  Nile.  To  the 
west  it  probably  extends  as  far  as  Gon- 
dokoro.  In  the  rainy  season  this  vast 
plain,  which  is  only  1,500  feet  above  sea 
level,  and  is  covered  with  loose  cotton 
soil  full  of  cracks  and  holes,  is  a  mere 
marsh,  while  in  the  dry  season  it  is  a 
desert,  waterless  and  impassable. 

Skirting  the  southern  edge  of  the  great 
plain  the  expedition  passed  among  the 
foothills  of  a  rich  mountain  country,  until 
it  reached  Latuka,  where  I  picked  out 
some  of  the  mountains  that  were  observed 
by  Colonel  Macdonald  on  his  expedition 
in  1898.  Turning  sharply  to  the  south 
we  entered  the  populous  town  of  Taran- 
gole — Colonel  Macdonald's  most  north- 
erly point — and  then  struck  westward, 
with  a  slight  inclination  toward  the  south, 
and  came  to   Fort   Berkeley,   the  most 


northerly  of  the  Uganda  posts  on  the 
Xile,  on  March  15th.  Captain  Dugmore, 
of  the  Uganda  Rifles,  who  was  in  charge, 
made  us  welcome.  My  men,  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Fraser,  were  sent  back  to  Mombasa 
by  way  of  Uganda.  I  myself  waited  at 
Fort  Berkeley  in  the  hop<;  of  being  able 
to  return  to  Europe  by  way  of  Egypt. 
On  May  5th  Major  Peake  arrived  with 
a  gunboat,  having  succeeded  in  cutting  a 
way  through  the  sudd,  which  for  many 
years  has  blocked  the  White  Nile.  Major 
Peake  was  kind  enough  to  extend  me  an 
invitation  to  accompany  him ;  and  I  went 
on  the  gunboat  to  Omdurman,  which  was 
reached  on  May  22d. 

After  the  expedition  left  Omo  the 
fauna  of  the  country  changed  almost  en- 
tirely. Among  the  birds  in  the  collec- 
tion which  has  been  made  are  many  spe- 
cies which  I  never  before  observed.  The 
collections  in  various  branches  of  natural 
science  that  were  made  were  as  full  and 
complete  as  opportunity  would  allow.  A 
number  of  specimens  of  the  smaller  ante- 
lopes, at  least  ten  varieties  of  which  were 
unknown  to  me,  were  obtained.  The  na- 
tives have  but  few  possessions,  but  the 
collection  of  articles  in  use  is  very  com- 
plete. Something,  at  least,  has  been 
learned  of  the  curious  customs  of  the  na- 
tives, and  by  dint  of  much  effort  I  was 
successful  in  writing  small  vocabularies 
of  the  language. 

From  Somaliland  to  the  Nile,  embrac- 
ing a  territory  nearly  1,500  miles  in  a  di- 
rect line  east  and  west  and  from  100  to 
200  miles  north  and  south,  the  country 
has  never  been  thoroughly  explored,  and 
the  maps  which  have  been  made  are  ac- 
curate so  far  as  two  expeditions,  occupy- 
ing in  all  nearly  two  and  one-half  years, 
could  make  them.  North  and  south  of 
this  district  Captain  Botego,  the  Italian 
explorer,  has  filled  in  much  of  the  map  as 
far  as  Lake  Rudolph,  on  the  West.  Cap- 
tain Welby,  the  English  explorer,  has  laid 
one  line,  north  to  south,  to  the  west  of 
Lake  Rudolph.  Thus  Africa  may  now 
be  said  to  be  known  from  the  Gulf  of 
Aden  to  the  Nile,  and  thence,  by  Belgian 
exploration,  through  the  Congo  district 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  only  little  cor- 
ner of  the  continent  which  may  be  said  to 
be  still  totally  unknown  is  in  the  Darfur 
region,  far  to  the  west  of  Omdurman, 
which  latter  locality  was  brought  into  the 
range  of  popular  knowledge  by  the  cam- 
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paign  to  Khartum.  The  unknown  Dar- 
fur  region  extends  about  300  miles  in 
each  direction.  As  far  as  report  goes  it 
is  inhabited  by  very  fanatical  Moham- 
medan tribes,  a  circumstance  which  may 
for  some  years  delay  its  exploration.  The 
Sultan  of  Darfur,  who  reigns  from  Lake 
Chad  to  the  Nile,  has  proved  himself  thus 
far  sufficiently  powerful  to  shut  out  all 
exploring  parties,  and  several  French  ex- 
plorers have  paid  with  their  lives  the 
price  of  their  adventure. 

In  the  country  I  traversed  during  the 
ten  months  of  the  second  expedition,  the 
inhabitants  proved  to  be  the  ordinary 
African  aborigines,  varying  in  physique 
according  to  the  climatic  conditions  and 
living  as  the  savage  does  in  relation  to  his 
environment.  The  nature  of  the  tribes 
that  came  under  my  observation  was 
more  akin  to  that  of  the  old  warlike 
Masai,  to  the  north  of  Mount  Kinia,  and 
they  were  of  a  type  far  superior  in  intelli- 
gence and  courage  to  the  cannibal  Congo 
negro  and  the  negro  of  the  West  Coast, 
with  whom  the  slave  importations  of  the 
past  century  made  the  people  of  the 
United  States  acquainted.  Wherever  the 
rainfall  is  sufficient  to  make  the  ground 
arable  it  is  thoroughly  cultivated  in 
maize  or  Indian  corn,  which  is  the  staple 
cereal,  together  with  the  ubiquitous  sor- 


ghum. The  district,  in  the  indefinite  fu- 
ture— when  facilities  for  transportation 
shall  have  been  afforded,  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred years  hence — will  serve  as  a  valuable 
field  for  the  exercise  of  Caucasian  ener- 
gies. The  total  population,  at  present 
most  difficult  to  compute,  might  be  ap- 
proximately reckoned  at  500,000  people, 
which  is  about  one-half  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  territory  south  of  Abyssinia  as 
far  as  the  Equator.  As  savage  peoples 
go,  there  are  several  tribes  which  are  in  a 
condition  of  high  organization.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  only  under  a  des- 
potic ruler  can  any  degree  of  organiza- 
tion and  tribal  power  be  won  by  the  Afri- 
can negro.  The  Boran  tribe  and  the 
Tarangole,  numbering  about  30,000  war- 
riors each,  are  the  most  powerful  among 
the  tribal  organizations  of  the  district, 
and  they  are  conspicuous  examples  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  with  these  peo- 
ple when  a  strong  rule  is  brought  to  bear. 
As  I  have  said,  the  time  when  this  dis- 
trict can  be  worth  appropriation  by  any 
European  power  is  so  far  distant  that  it 
cannot  enter  into  any  serious  considera- 
tion. Great  Britain  still  bears  a  heavy 
loss  in  the  possession  of  Uganda,  in  Kili- 
manjaro, and  Uganda  is  the  garden  spot 
of  Africa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Up-to-Date  Book  Reviewing. 

By  a  Veteran  Book  Reviewer. 


THE  decline  of  the  book  review  is 
first  of  all  due,  as  Mr.  Halsey  said 
in  his  interesting  but  too  discursive 
paper  in  Tin:  INDEPENDENT,  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  too  many  books  to  review. 
Of  course  only  a  small  part  of  them  are 
worth  reviewing,  10  per  cent,  of  the  out- 
put, Mr.  Halsey  figures  it  at.  But  their 
publishers  do  not  look  at  the  thing  in  that 
way.  The  "  popular  journal  of  litera- 
ture " — as  I  suppose  would  be  self-styled 
the  Critic,  or  the  Book  Buyer,  or  the 
Bookman,  to  cite  the  three  leading  rep- 
resentatives of  the  class — draws  a  not  in- 
significant part  of  its  income  from  the  ad- 
vertisements of  publishers. 

That  is  a  part  of  the  story.     The  other 
and  more  important  part  is  that  the  em- 


phasis in  editing  is  put  on  the  "  popular." 
Such  a  "  journal  of  literature  "  must  be 
"  attractive."  The  constituency  that  cares 
for  serious  literary  discussion  and  judg- 
ment is  far  too  small  for  a  review's  sole 
support.  The  additional  subscribers 
must  be  sought  in  the  ranks  of  the  Philis- 
tines. "  That  quality  which  we  call 
'  newspapering,'  "  as  the  late  Charles 
Dudley  Warner  once  put  it  in  a  private 
letter  about  magazine  editing,  must  come 
first  in  the  equipment  of  the  successful 
literary  editor.  So  he  secures  pictures 
galore  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  au- 
thors in  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  pose, 
from  the  man  author  doing  the  lost-in- 
thought  act  to  the  woman  author  adorned 
with  the  don't-give-a-continental-how-I- 
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l(  m  tk  face  and  dress ;  all  sorts  of  gossip 
about  authors  thrown  in  as  an  excuse  for 
the  "illustrations;"  often  a  continued 
story ;  often  a  department  given  up  to  the 
stage  (a  play  of  course  has  to  have  an 
author),  with  more  pictures  of  actor 
groupings  and  stage  effects,  and  with 
more  gossip  about  the  actors  ;  often  pages 
of  three-line  mentions  of  books  too  nu- 
merous, especially  at  Christmas  time,  for 
even  the  simulacrum  of  a  review;  and 
somewhere  in  this  overflow  of  miscellany 
must  this  editor  find  a  place  to  squeeze  in 
the  book-review  proper. 

The  change  has  come  about  so  noise- 
lessly and  naturally  in  the  evolution  of 
journalistic  methods  that  few  people  ap- 
preciate how  complete  it  is.  That  change 
is  seen  by  a  glance  at  an  autobiographical 
literary  novel  of  a  generation  or  so  back 
like  Thackeray's  "  Pendennis."  What  a 
large  place  book  reviewing  filled  in  the 
narrative  of  Arthur  Pendennis's  start  in 
journalism !  Were  Arthur  making  that 
same  start  to-day  book  reviewing  might 
even  miss  a  mention.  But  then,  per  con- 
tra, the  modern  "  critical  review  " — to 
keep  the  old  name  for  form's  sake — has 
no  "  Mr.  Bludyer,"  Arthur's  associate  on 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  to  whom  books 
were  handed  over  to  be  "  smashed,"  and 
who,  "  having  cut  up  the  volume  to  his 
heart's  content,  went  and  sold  it  at  a  book 
stall  and  purchased  a  pint  of  brandy  with 
the  proceeds."  The  art  of  "  smashing  " 
is  no  longer  an  art  that  is  counted  worth 
while  for  the  up-to-date  book  reviewer; 
which  may  also  be  said  of  the  art  of  puff- 
ery. Even  Macaulay,  whose  soul  was 
so  deeply  stirred  by  the  puff  literary, 
would,  were  he  alive  to-day,  think  it  sheer 
waste  to  damn  a  cheap  poet  like  Mont- 
gomery to  eternal  remembrance,  because 
"  advertising,"  to  use  the  modern  word, 
had  sold  so  many  editions  for  him. 
"  Puffing  "  and  "  smashing  "  have  alike 
passed,  because  both  are  now  impotent. 
About  the  only  way  left  a  modern  re- 
viewer to  boom  a  poor  book  is  solemnly 
to  warn  the  public  against  its  immorality. 
Then  people  who  don't  care  for  it  will 
buy  it  to  judge  personally  of  its  degree  of 
naughtiness.  Usually  in  disgust  they 
confess  themselves  sold. 

Macaulay  tells  us  in  his  essay  on  Dr. 
Johnson  that  "  Johnson's  Club  " — includ- 
ing, as  will  be  recalled,  Goldsmith,  Rey- 
nolds, Burke,  Gibbon  and  Garrick — could 


by  a  verdict  on  a  new  book,  which  was 
"  speedily  known  all  over  London,"  "  sell 
off  a  whole  edition  in  a  day  "  or  "  con- 
demn the  sheets  to  the  service  of  the  trunk 
maker  and  the  pastry  cook."  That  was 
the  day  before  the  advent  of  the  profes- 
sional book  reviewer ;  but  despite  his  sub- 
sequent rise  and  eclipse  the  tradition  of 
personal  authority  still  exists  in  the  book 
market.  Every  one  remembers  how  a 
word  of  praise  from  Gladstone  started 
people  into  buying  a  book,  notably  in  the 
case  of  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  "  Robert 
Elsmere."  And,  to  cite  a  less  conspicuous 
case  here  in  America,  Mr.  Howe's  "  Story 
of  a  Country  Town,"  a  now  almost  for- 
gotten Kansas  production,  bid  fair  to 
drop  still-born  from  the  press  when  Mr. 
Howells  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of 
popular  approval  by  going  out  of  his  way 
to  declare  it  a  personal  discovery  of 
unique  promise.  This  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  in  book  booming  we 
have,  ignoring  the  reviewer,  returned  to 
the  primitive  method  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
day — a  theory  which  has  been  elaborate- 
ly worked  out  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Tunnison  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Somebody,  so  Mr. 
Tunnison  holds,  likes  a  book  and  tells 
somebody  else  so.  That  somebody  else 
tells  another  somebody,  and  thus  the  first 
somebody's  liking  is  passed  along  indefi- 
nitely, and  lo !  the  book  has  leaped  into 
popularity  without  being  discovered,  per- 
haps, by  a  single  reviewer.  In  this  con- 
nection an  exception  must  be  made,  how-" 
ever,  of  those  earnest  souls,  for  the  most 
part  women,  who  form  book  clubs  for 
"  improvement."  Their  committees  of 
selection  and  purchase  study  the  judg- 
ments of  the  reviewers  with  a  faithfulness 
emulative  of  that  with  which  the  small 
"  plunger  "  studies  the  "  Wall  Street  gos- 
sip "  column — not  really  expecting  a 
"  straight  pointer,"  but  because  some- 
thing of  some  kind  is  better  to  go  by  than 
nothing. 

As  if  all  this  were  not  enough  the  mod- 
ern book  reviewer  is  at  still  another  dis- 
advantage— he  must  be  at  constant  war 
with  the  editor  to  keep  his  grip  on  what 
little  space  he  does  have,  of  course  a 
most  unequal  contest.  The  editor,  hav- 
ing found  an  "  organ,"  likes  to  "  spread 
himself  all  over  it,"  not  merely  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  fads  of  his  particular 
school  of  literature  and  criticism — which, 
in  a  way,  is  what  he  is  there  for — but  as 
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well  for  the  relief  of  freeing"  his  mind  of 
any  views  he  may  chance  to  have  on  any 
topic  of  current  talk  or  gossip.  The 
statement  of  this  fact  is  not  the  revelation 
of  any  sanctum  secret.  Jt  is  simply 
recognition  of  what  everybody  knows 
who  knows  anything  about  the  subject — 
that  the  Critic  is  simply  another  name  for 
Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  and  the  Bookman  a 
pseudonym  of  Harry  Thurston  Peck. 
Parenthetically  it  ought  to  be  added  that 
whatever  else  may  be  said  for  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  the  Book  Buyer,  it  is  at 
least  true  that  Mr.  Moody  is  content  to  fill 
the  office  of  editor.  He  reveals  no  ap- 
parent yearning  to  share  with  his  rivals 
their  pose  as  censors  of  manners  and 
morals,  public  and  private.  Of  the  two 
rivals  Professor  Peck  is  more  obtrusive 
than  Miss  Gilder,  probably  because  he  is 
a  man,  with  an  active,  alert  type  of  mas- 
culine mind  that  cannot  let  anything, 
especially  politics,  get  by  him  without 
"  having  a  hack  at  it."  Thus  it  was  no 
surprise  to  the  readers  of  his  November 
issue  to  find  much  valuable  space  sur- 
rendered in  a  department  well  named 
"  Here  and  There  "  to  Professor  Peck's 
views  of  McKinley,  Bryan,  silver,  the 
trusts,  imperialism  and  all  the  other  com- 
monplaces of  the  campaign.  But  to 
speak  dispassionately,  this  sort  of  filling 
served  its  purpose  doubtless  as  well  as 
whatever  else  might  have  been  "  Here  and 
There  "  but  for  the  imminence  of  a  Presi- 
dential election.  It  at  any  rate  saved  that 
amount  of  space  from  the  encroachment 
of  that  cheap  gossip  about  authors  and 
people  of  so-called  "  literary  reputations," 
which,  as  has  been  said,  has  become  the 
distinguishing  mark,  often  an  unmistaka- 
ble yellow,  of  this  sort  of  literary  jour- 
nalism. The  most  flagrant  example  of  it 
followed  the  divorce  of  John  Oliver  Hob- 
bes  (Mrs.  Craigie),  a  divorce  obtained  on 
shocking  evidence  that  would  have  ap- 
peared more  appropriately  in  the  columns 
of  a  medical  journal  than  in  those  of  the 
London  newspapers,  which  printed  it 
fully,  in  brutal  English  fashion.  Well, 
the  literary  Jenkins — it  is  hardly  worth 
while  at  this  late  day  to  say  which  Jen- 
kins— announced  that  Mr.  Craigie  would 
soon  have  his  innings,  adding  other  of- 
fensive insinuations,  an  announcement 
that  was  succeeded  by  a  contrite  "  misin- 
formation "  apology  in  the  next  issue. 
In  all  of  this,  it  may  be  said,  small  place 


has  been  left  for  the  up-to-date  book  re- 
view itself,  what  there  is  of  it.  But,  as 
the  Irishman  answered  the  friend  whom 
he  had  introduced  to  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  who  remarked,  "  It  bates  the  divvle." 
"  Thrue  for  yez;  that's  the  intintion."  In 
other  words,  the  conditions  of  modern 
book  reviewing,  once  understood,  tell 
their  own  plain  story  of  what  a  book  re- 
view must  be — at  least  in  the  columns  of 
the  review  supposedly  devoted  to  review- 
ing, not  to  touch  on  reviewing  in  the  daily 
and  weekly  press,  where  the  conditions 
are  very  different,  and  where  whatever 
shortcomings  there  are  are  less  glaringly 
incongruous  by  comparison  with  high 
professions.  The  modern  book  review, 
as  a  rule,  is  the  work  of  a  skilled  crafts- 
man, who  knows  how  to  talk  of  a  book 
cleverly  without  betraying  ignorance,  to 
say  the  right  thing  about  it  or  about  its 
author  generally  without  attempting  a 
judgment,  to  give  the  reader  impressions 
more  or  less  vague.  The  day  of  employ- 
ing anonymously  the  great  expert  for 
books  requiring  expert  criticism  has 
largely  passed,  because  expert  criticism 
of  that  sort  comes  too  high.  With  the 
great  mass  of  such  books  the  perfunctory 
notice  must  do — and  answers  well  enough 
for  the  readers  it  is  intended  for.  Look- 
ing over  the  shelves  in  my 'own  library 
devoted  to  books  which  I  have  reviewed, 
I  note  these  as  conspicuous  examples  of 
the  miscellaneous  character  of  works 
passed  on  to  me  by  editors :  M.  Tarde's 
"  Social  Laws,"  Professor  Trent's  "  Au- 
thority of  Criticism,"  Professor  Cross's 
"  Development  of  the  English  Novel," 
Dr.  Bvington's  "  The  Puritan  as  a  Colo- 
nist and  Reformer,"  and  Professor  Gid- 
dings's  "  Democracy  and  Empire."  As 
for  novels,  well,  everybody  writes  one 
novel  at  least  nowadays.  Why  should 
not  anybody  criticise  everybody  ? 

Has  the  day  of  authoritative  criticism 
passed,  never  to  return?  Is  the  literary 
review  of  the  future  to  be  characterized 
principally  by  pictures  and  gush?  Will 
the  editor  some  day  arise  whose  pub- 
lishers will  have  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions, and  who  will  have  a  chance  to 
bring  out  a  review  for  purposes  of  re- 
viewing, that,  as  Mr.  Halsey  suggests, 
shall  review  only  the  books  that  are  worth 
while,  ignoring  the  others?  The  signs 
are  not  all  against  it.  There  are  book  re- 
views— like  those  by  which  "  Droch  "  was 
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known  to  the  readers  of  Life — that  com- 
mand serious  attention.  There  are  men 
who  write  principally  about  books,  and 
yet  are  to  be  classed  as  "  popular  au- 
thors " — for  example,  Maurice  Thomp- 
son and  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  There  are 
writers  of  distinction  whose  departments 
of  literary  comment  in  a  magazine  have 
been  a  "  popular  feature  " — for  example, 


the  Editor's  Study  in  Harper's  when  con- 
ducted by  William  D.  Howells  and  the 
late  Charles  Dudley  Warner — a  depart- 
ment now  revived  by  Mr.  Alden,  tho  not, 
it  is  said,  for  purposes  of  book  talk.  Very 
likely  some  among  us  may  live  to  see  the 
day  when  these  signs  shall  find  fulfil- 
ment. 


Concerning    "  Hazing"    at    the    United    States 

Naval    Academy. 


By    Park  Benjamin. 


AT  a  certain  college  for  young  women, 
not  a  hundred  miles  from  New 
York,  the  members  of  the  fresh- 
man class  recently  were  required  by  the 
newly  fledged  sophomores  to  sing  songs, 
tell  stories  and  to  carry  bottles  of  milk 
suspended  around  their  necks.  No  pen- 
alty has  been  inflicted  upon  the  perpetra- 
tors of  this — and  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
say  that  none  will  be. 

Simultaneously  at  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  a  cadet  just  entered  was 
required  by.  his  comrades  of  upper  classes 
also  to  sing  songs,  tell  stories  and  to 
stand  on  his  head.  Immediately  a  court 
martial  w?as  convened  (presided  over  by 
a  commander  in  the  navy  and  having  as 
its  members  two  lieutenant-commanders, 
together  with  a  judge-advocate)  for  the 
trial  of  those  charged  with  hazing  the 
youngster  in  the  manner  aforesaid.  All 
the  solemnities  were  observed,  as  if  a 
matter  of  life  and  death  were  involved 
and  testimony  was  taken  under  oath. 

Before  I  quote  some  of  that  testimony 
it  may  be  well  to  state  that  when  Admiral 
David  D.  Porter  assumed  the  superin- 
tendency  of  the  Naval  Academy,  in  1865, 
he  then  established  what  came  to  be 
known  as  the  honor  system.  For  years 
afterward,  lying  or  prevarication  in  any 
form  was  held  by  the  midshipmen  to  be 
wholly  disgraceful.  They  would  tell 
the  truth  always  and  under  all  circum- 
stances whether  it  involved  self-incrimin- 
ation or  not.  Their  word  of  honor  could 
be  relied  upon  absolutely  and  implicitly. 
Now  for  a  quotation  :* 


"  Naval   Cadet 


testified  that  he  saw 
's   room,   sitting  on 


the  accused  in  Mr. 

the  bed  on  the  right  side  of  the  room.     Also 

Mr. ,  Mr. and  Mr. .    These 

were  all  that  were  there  at  one  time.     .     .     . 
"  Q.  State  what  ocurred  while  Cadet 


*  From  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal's  report. 


(hazee)  was  in  the  room  in  full  from  the 
time  he  entered. 

"  A.  I  believe  that  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion would  incriminate  myself  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  charges  against  me  for  being 
present  and  witnessing  hazing.  I  am  reported 
lor  that. 

"The  Court:  You  are  not  required  to  an- 
swer that  question  unless  you  choose. 

"  Q.  Did  Cadet  (hazee)   tell  a  story, 

sing  a  song  and  stand  on  his  head? 

"  A.  Is  not  that  like  the  same  question  I 
desired  not  to  answer  ? 

"The  Court:  I  think  not.  You  arc  not  on 
trial. 

"  Witness:    Yes,  sir. 

"  Q-  Why  did  Cadet  (hazee)    stand 

on  his  head,  tell  a  story  and  sing  a  song? 

"  Objection  to  answer  by  accused  and  objec- 
tion sustained. 

"  Q.  Was    Cadet    (hazee)     told    to 

stand  on  his  head,  sing  a  song  and  tell  a  story  ? 

"  A.  1  do  not  know." 

In  the  testimony  of  the  hazee  appears 
the  following: 

"  That  he  had  no  objection  to  do  what  he 
did ;  that  it  was  not  forced  upon  him ;  they 
did  not  tell  him  to  do  anything ;  they  asked 
him  if  he  could  and  he  said  '  yes  '  and  went 
on  and  did  whatever  it  was.  The  cadets  were 
friendly  and  he  looked  on  the  matter  as  a 
joke. 

"  Q.  Do  your  friends  always  treat  you  as 
those  cadets  did? 

"  A.  No,  sir ;  my  friends  treat  me  as  an 
equal. 

"  Q.  Do  you  generally  sing,  tell  stories  and 
stand  on  your  head  to  strangers? 

"  A.  No,  sir,  unless  I  am  questioned  about 
it." 

The  accused,  a  cadet  of  the  third  class 
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then  individually  under  trial,  was  found 
after  "  five  days'  session  "  not  guilty  of 
hazing  but  guilty  of  "  being  present  while 
hazing  was  in  progress  and  not  stopping 
it,"  and  thereupon  was  imprisoned  on  the 
guard  ship  "  Santee  "  "  until  further  or- 
ders and  given  50  demerits  out  of  the 
total  of  250  which  would  suffice  to  end 
his  naval  career.  Others  accused  of  par- 
ticipating were  also  tried,  but  the  fore- 
going is  sufficient  to  illustrate  typically 
the  whole  performance. 

Whether  the  fair  collegians  are  the 
more  fortunate  in  that  they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  authorities  of  the  navy,  or  the 
cadets  the  more  fortunate  in  that  they 
are  not  subject  to  the  authorities  of  Bar- 
nard College,  is  a  question  which  I  pre- 
fer to  leave  to  the  reader. 

I  have  to  offer  some  comments  and  a 
suggestion : 

Hazing  has  existed  in  some  form  prob- 
ably in  every  school  since  time  imme- 
morial. No  code  of  laws  or  regulations 
however  Draconian  has  ever  eliminated 
it  from  the  category  of  boyish  pranks, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  never  will. 
It  is  one  of  those  practices  which,  like 
the  use  of  alcohol,  becomes  perilous  when 
carried  to  excess,  and  therefore  has  in- 
vited the  not  always  discriminating  on- 
slaughts of  those  reformers  who,  gifted 
with  more  zeal  than  common  sense,  can 
discern  only  the  dangers  incident  to  ab- 
normal conditions. 

A  boy  selected  for  either  of  the  Gov- 
ernment schools  is  usually  chosen  after 
competition.  He  is  a  marked  person  at 
once  in  his  district,  and  it  would  be  no 
less  than  natural — seeing  that  his  age  is 
seldom  over  sixteen — that  he  should  ar- 
rive at  the  institution  in  a  state  of  self- 
satisfaction  not  wholly  different  from 
that  which  the  congressman  who  ap- 
pointed him  also  feels  on  first  becoming 
one  of  the  law  makers  of  the  land.  What 
happens  to  a  green  congressman — espe- 
cially when  he  attempts  to  set  right  the 
old  wheel  horses  of  his' party  and  to  exe- 
cute his  heaven  sent  mission  by  essaying 
at  once  to  rival  Demosthenes  in  the 
House — most  people  know.  Practically 
the  same  thing  happens  to  the  over  bump- 
tious cadet,  for  it  is  he — very  seldom  any 
one  else — who  is  hazed.  The  mode  only 
differs.  The  congressman  is  taken  in 
band  by  the  Speaker  and  the  chairmen 
of  his  committees  ;  the  cadet  by  the  upper 


classmen.  When  the  Honorable  Thomas 
B.  Reed  was  Speaker,  the  verdant  con- 
gressman suffering  from  "  over  fresh- 
ness "  would  much  rather  have  sung  any 
number  of  songs,  told  any  number  of 
stories  and  stood  on  his  head  any  number 
of  times  (within  reason)  than  have  taken 
the  anti-pride  medicine  with  which  Mr. 
Reed  is  reported  usually  to  have  favored 
him.  But  he  never  voted  to  discipline 
Mr.  Reed ;  no  never.  That  was  not 
"  hazing "  on  the  part  of  the  burly 
Speaker.  "  Hazing,"  in  the  representa- 
tive's view,  was  only  clone  by  the  boys  at 
Annapolis,  and  for  them  nothing  could 
be  too  drastic,  in  proof  of  which  let  the 
law  speak  for  itself: 

"  In  all  cases  where  it  shall  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  at  Annapolis,  that  any  naval  cadet 
has  been  guilty  of  the  offense  commonly 
known  as  hazing,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said 
Superintendent  to  order  a  court-martial,  com- 
posed of  not  less  than  three  commissioned 
officers,  who  shall  minutely  examine  into  all 
the  facts  and  circumstances  of  the  case  and 
make  a  finding  thereon ;  and  any  naval  cadet 
found  guilty  of  said  offense  by  said  court  shall, 
upon  recommendation  of  said  court,  be  dis- 
missed, and  such  finding,  when  approved  by 
said  Superintendent,  shall  be  final;  and  the 
cadet  so  dismissed  from  said  Naval  Academy 
shall  be  forever  ineligible  to  reappointment  to 
said  Naval  Academy." — (Act  of  Congress, 
approved  June  23,  1874,  and  August  5,  1882.) 

This  precious  statute  was  enacted  dur- 
ing the  decadent  period  of  the  navy.  Not 
long  before  there  had  been  some  "  devil- 
ling of  the  Plebes,"  which  was  undenia- 
bly too  rough,  altho  no  one  appears  to 
have  been  hurt.  The  punishments  at 
once  dealt  out  were  sharp  and  adequate ; 
but  so  much  fuss  was  made  that  the  fond 
father  throughout  the  country  arose  in 
dismay.  Up  to  the  Navy  Department  he 
came,  piloted  by  his  sympathetic  con- 
gressman, bitterly  to  denounce  the  Naval 
Academy  for  "  the  cruel  manner  in  which 
his  innocent  child  had  been  treated  by  the 
young  brutes  in  Government  uniform." 
Exactly  one  year  later — sometimes  before 
he  had  got  any  satisfaction  from  his  first 
complaint — again  he  arrived,  piloted  al- 
ways as  aforesaid,  this  time  also  bitterly 
to  denounce  the  Naval  Academy  for 
"  barbarously  disciplining  his  child  (now 
a  third  classman)  for  indulging  in  a  lit- 
tle innocent  fun  with  the  new  comers." 
If  the  Navy  Department  could  stand 
that — the  congressmen  could  not.  It  took 
too  much  time  for  them  to  explain  the 
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manifest  inconsistencies  of  it,  let  alone 
the  trouble  of  hanging  around  the  Navy 
Department  when  they  ought  to  be  col- 
lecting seeds  or  pushing  somebody's 
claims  for  office.  So  they,  too,  rose  in 
their  wrath  and  hence  the  law  of  1874, 
afterward  re-enacted  in  the  "most  miser- 
able period  through  which  the  navy  ever 
went,  the  fall  of  1882. 

Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  when  an 
absolutely  mandatory  statute  such  as  this 
has  been  in  existence  for  twenty-six 
years  and  nevertheless  cannot  be  en- 
forced, either  the  law  should  be  repealed 
as  a  dismal  failure  or  else  some  means 
for  its  enforcement  different  from  those 
hitherto  adopted  ought  to  be  tried.  Ob- 
serve I  do  not  consider  whether  the  power 
of  the  United  States  is  adequate  to  the 
suppression  of  hazing  in  the  abstract.  If 
it  is  not  it  may  be  because  the  customs 
of  a  people  are  often  stronger  than  their 
laws.  I  merely  point  out  (1)  that  acts 
officially  determined  to  constitute  "  haz- 
ing "  (their  inherent  triviality  is  imma- 
•terial)  have  not  ceased  and  that  this  is 
proof  that  the  law  is  not  effectively  de- 
terrent; (2)  that  "courts  martial"  with 
all  their  attendant  paraphernalia  are  still 
dealing  with  the  matter  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  they  did  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  that  this  is  proof  that 
the  methods  of  enforcement  have  not 
changed.  The  last  is  not  wholly  unex- 
pected, for  when  the  navy  gets  into  a  rut 
it  takes  efforts  little  short  of  dynamitic 
convulsions  to  get  it  out. 

With  the  popular  mind  inflamed  as  it 
is  on  the  subject  of  hazing  in  the  national 
schools,  the  repeal  of  all  prohibitory  law 
and  the  relegation  of  the  whole  matter 
to  the  superintendent  of  the  Navy  Acad- 
emy to  be  dealt  with  as  his  judgment 
may  dictate,  is  perhaps  too  much  to  ex- 
pect. But  a  modification  of  the  present 
statute  may  reasonably  be  hoped  for.  It 
is  now  bad,  because  over  drastic.  Au- 
thorities do  not  want  to  enforce  it.  It 
essays  to  crush  butterflies  with  a  steam 
hammer.  It  virtually  substitutes  slaugh- 
ter for  spanking.  It  is  of  questionable 
constitutionality  because  it  apparently  de- 
prives the  Executive  of  his  reviewing 
power  and  of  the  power  of  pardon.  For 
this  reason  President  Cleveland  deliber- 
ately flouted  it  by  refusing  to  dismiss  sev- 
eral cadets  convicted  under  it  and  re- 
stored them  to  duty  after  a  short  confine- 


ment. It  needlessly  magnifies  the  of- 
fense. It  is  inequitable  since  it  makes 
the  pranks  of  effervescent  boys  without 
regard  to  whether  they  are  intrinsically 
harmful  or  not,  virtually  criminal  when 
committed  under  Government  auspices, 
while  they  are  not  so  anywhere  else  on 
earth.  It  leads  to  prevarication  and 
falsehood.  It  has  already  hurt  the  honor 
system  at  the  Naval  Academy.  It  essays 
to  do  by  the  bludgeon  of  military  dis- 
cipline that  which  "  sweet  reasonable- 
ness" in  the  colleges  of  the  land  has  failed 
to  accomplish.  It  assumes  that  a  school 
boy  can  be  made,  by  force  of  law,  to  re- 
gard his  natural  puerilities  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  mature  intellect  which 
the  simple  fact  of  his  being  at  school 
shows  that  he  has  not  got.  It  involves 
ludicrous  anomalies — such  as  setting  men 
to  try  a  boy  for  practices  of  which  they 
themselves  have  been  equally  guilty  while 
in  his  place  and  for  which  some  of  them 
may  yet  be  paying  the  penalty.  It  brings 
the  national  authority  into  contempt. 

Nor  do  the  punitive  measures — short 
of  dismissal — which  have  been  adopted 
seem  at  all  reformatory  in  character. 
"  Santeeing  "  is  disagreeable  but  evanes- 
cent. Fifty  demerits  is  more  apt  to  pun- 
ish twenty  years  hence  than  now,  since 
they  may  result  in  a  man's  place  in  his 
grade  being  enough  lower  to  delay  his 
promotion  for  a  year  or  so.  What  the 
boy  needs  is  a  present  object  lesson;  and 
one  as  to  the  precise  meaning  of  which 
he  can  have  no  possible  doubt.  Hence 
the  following  suggestion. 

The  navy  is  composed  of  officers  and  * 
enlisted  men.  The  first  constitute  the 
class  which  commands.  The  second,  that 
which  obeys.  The  cadets  at  Annapolis 
are  in  process  of  education  for  the  com- 
mand class.  They  are  subected  to  close 
scrutiny  in  order  that  their  fitness  may 
be  ascertained — so  close  that  ordinarily 
only  about  one-half  of  those  who  enter 
are  graduated.  It  is  axiomatic  that  he 
who  cannot  obey  is  unfit  to  command. 
If  a  boy  shows  himself  unwilling  to 
obey  he  thus  informs  every  one  of  his 
own  unfitness  to  be  a  leader.  But  on 
entering  he  has  bound  himself  to  serve 
in  the  United  States  Navy  for  eight  years 
(including  his  time  of  probation  at  the 
Naval  Academy)  unless  sooner  dis- 
charged. Suppose  that  contract  be  given 
the   force   and  effect  of  an   enlistment. 
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The  cadet  may  then  hold  his  position  as 
such  by  an  appointment  revocable  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  class  which 
obeys  at  the  present  time  includes  the 
naval  apprentices  who  are  educated  at 
Newport  and  on  the  training  ships  to  be- 
come seamen,  with  the  possibility  of  pro- 
motion up  to  the  grade  of  Chief  Warrant 
officer,  which  ranks  with  and  after  the 
commissioned  grade  of  Ensign.  In  the 
old  days,  when  the  honor  system  at  the 
Naval  Academy  was  wholly  unimpaired, 
the  removal  of  a  cadet  from  the  com- 
mand class  to  the  obey  class  would  be  not 
only  an  official  but  a  personal  degrada- 
tion. The  obey  class  then  contained 
more  foreigners  than  it  did  Americans, 
and  the  former  too  often  of  the  worst 
sort.  Grog  and  its  counter-irritant — the 
cat — had  both  gone  by  the  board.  The 
stimulus  of  the  one  and  the  retributive 
effect  of  the  other  being  eliminated,  gov- 
ernment of  the  "  beach  combers  "  and  the 
"  rock  scorpions  " — et  id  omne  genus — 
which  mainly  populated  the  region  "  be- 
fore the  mast  "  was  difficult,  and  boys, 
good  or  bad,  were  altogether  out  of  place 
therein.  Nowadays  good  boys  go  to 
Newport  as  well  as  to  Annapolis.  The 
gulf  between  the  two  institutions  is  simp- 
ly that  due  to  the  official  status  of  the 
students.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason 
now  why  deserving  students  at  Newport 
should  not  be  rewarded  with  appoint- 
ments at  Annapolis — equally  it  is  not  clear 
why  undeserving  students  at  Annap- 
olis should  not  have  their  appointments 
revoked  and  give  place  to  the  boys  from 
•Newport — at  least  in  principle,  if  not  in 
actual  exchange.  Therefore  as  a  de- 
parture from  the  methods  which  have 
failed  for  twenty-six  years,  may  it  not  be 
desirable  to  make  a  transfer  from  An- 


napolis to  Newport — from  the  command 
class  to  the  obey  class — the  consequence 
of  disobedience  of  a  general  prohibition 
of  hazing?  Popular  and  democratic  sen- 
timent— whatever  the  navy  might  think 
— would  never  regard  this  as  a  degrada- 
tion. 

For  a  first  offense  the  transfer  might 
be  temporary,  terminating  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  so  as  to  allow  the  individual  to 
resume  his  Annapolis  studies  at  the  point 
where  he  dropped  them.  During  that 
year  he  would  get  excellent  practical 
naval  training — but  not  as  an  officer.  If 
after  his  return  he  offended  the  second 
time,  then  the  transfer  might  be  made 
permanent,  and  his  place  at  Annapolis 
forfeited  or  actually  given  to  any  naval 
apprentice  possessing  the  requisite  quali- 
fications. 

The  preventive  effect  of  this  expedient 
it  is  believed  would  be  well  nigh  certain. 
It  is  essentially  reformatory.  It  involves 
no  imprisonment  or  other  degrading  pen- 
alty. It  conserves  self  respect ;  for  sure- 
ly the  blue  shirt  is  as  honorable  as  the 
gold  laced  coat.  It  simply  shows  the 
boy  whenever  he  commits  an  error,  and 
relies  upon  his  own  intelligence,  after  the 
demonstration,  for  its  future  avoidance. 
It  does  not  ignominiously  expel  good 
men  from  the  navy  for  doing  things 
which  when  done  by  their  brothers  and 
sisters  the  world  merely  laughs  at. 

Postscript. — Since  the  foregoing  was 
written,  the  attention  of  the  whole  coun- 
try has  been  directed  to  a  case  of  al- 
leged brutal  hazing  at  West  Point. 
Whether  a  similar  reduction  of  guilty 
military  cadets  to  the  ranks  might  not 
also  prove  worth  trying  as  a  panacea  at 
the  Military  Academy  is  a  question  for 
the  army  people. 

New  York  City. 


One,  Named  Mary. 

By  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud. 


THE  children  played  in  a  garden, 
'Mid  the  olives  the  children  played; 
But  one,  named  Mary,  wandered  apart 
Into  the  silent  shade, — 
One,  named  Mary,  a  little  child, 
Alone  in  the  shadow  strayed. 


And  they  called  to  her  with  laughter: 
"  Of  what  art  thou  afraid  f  " 

But  she  wept,  and  weeping,  trembled ; 
Yet  knew  not  why  she  stayed, — 

One,  named  Mary,  a  little  child, 
Alone  'neath  a  i  horn-tree's  shade. 

Whst  Arlington,  BALTIMORE,  Mi>. 


Urban   Morality. 

By  the  Hon.   Samuel  H.  Ashbridge, 


Mayor  of  Philadelphia. 

[Mr  Ashbridge  was  elected  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  two  years  ago  by  the  largest  popular  majority  ever  known  in 
that  municipality.  — Editor. 


THE  civic  celebrations  with  which 
Philadelphia  and  some  other  cities 
fittingly  mark  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury afford  subject  matter  for  study  and 
reflection  far  beyond  merely  natural 
considerations.  The  value  of  such  ex- 
nibitions  has  been  demonstrated  too  often 
to  admit  of  any  discussion  as  to  their 
utility.  Taking-  merely  the  commercial 
view,  such  celebrations  redound  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  city  holding  them.  The 
famous  ice  carnivals  at  Montreal  and  the 
still  more  celebrated  Mardi  Gras  festivals 
in  New  Orleans  are  cases  in  point.  But 
the  end  of  the  century  demonstrations 
have  a  much  wider  scope  than  this  and 
their  spheres  of  influence  are  far  reach- 
ing. 

To  the  thoughtful  student  of  municipal 
government  the  problems  to  be  solved 
in  the  future  are  many  and  difficult.  The 
trend  of  population  for  many  years  has 
been  toward  commercial  centers  and  the 
highest  grade  of  public  morals  is  de- 
manded, the  highest  grade  of  executive 
ability  is  required  in  municipal  affairs. 

The  improved  methods  of  communica- 
tion which  have  been  placed  within  the 
reach  of  every  one  during  the  past  half 
century  is  largely  responsible  for  this 
state  of  affairs ;  and  as  these  means  of 
bringing  the  people  closer  together  are 
constantly  being  bettered  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  movement 
of  population  toward  the  cities  will  con- 
tinue in  the  coming  century.  Accepting 
this  as  a  fact  we  must  be  prepared  to 
meet  it  and  hold  ourselves  responsible 
for  the  results.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  mat- 
ter of  gratulation  that  we  can  look  back 
one  hundred  years  and  compare  our  cities 
of  to-day  with  those  of  London,  Am- 
sterdam and  Paris,  of  that  era.  Sanita- 
tion was  practically  an  unknown  science 
in  those  days  and  boards  of  health  were 


the  dream  of  enthusiasts.  Darkness 
hung  like  a  pall  over  the  richest  cities 
of  the  world  then,  while  to-day  even  our 
fourth-rate  cities  are  well  lighted,  clean 
and  wholesome.  Urban  development  is, 
however,  in  its  infancy,  but  the  early 
years  of  the  coming  century  will  see  rapid 
strides  in  all  that  makes  for  good  in  civic 
life.  All  over  the  civilized  world  ex- 
periments are  being  made  in  improving 
the  general  condition  of  the  masses  gath- 
ered in  cities  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
we  have  much  to  learn  from  the  recent 
developments  in  municipal  government 
in  such  cities  as  Birmingham,  Glasgow 
and  Lisle.  More  attention  is  being  paid 
to  this  subject  than  ever  before  and  the 
tendency  is  toward  improvement. 

It  is  a  popular  error  that  vice  and  crime 
are  more  prevalent  than  formerly.  This 
is  in  part  attributable  to  the  part  that  the 
public  press  give  more  space  to  descrip- 
tions of  this  sort  than  was  the  custom 
some  years  ago.  Statistics  show  beyond 
any  doubt  that  vice  and  crime  are  con- 
stantly lessening  and  under  the  present 
police  regulations,  and  especially  because 
of  the  pronounced  public  opinion  on  the 
subject,  will  continue  to  lessen.  Flagrant 
vice  is  unknown  in  Philadelphia  to-day 
and  while  it  is,  and  probably  will  be,  a 
manifest  impossibility  to  suppress  secret 
vice  in  any  large  community,  the  city  is 
as  free  from  it  to-day  as  its  best  friends 
could  hope.  Take  it  all  in  all,  the  signs 
are  hopeful  that  the  problems  which  now 
confront  us  in  urban  development  will  be 
gradually  met  and  solved ;  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  hope  that  the  ideal  city  will 
one  day  be  attained,  pessimists  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  The  lessons 
to  be  taught  by  the  coming  celebrations 
will  reach  a  large  number  of  people  and 
their  cost  will  be  many  times  repaid  in 
the  resultant  good. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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The    Death    of    Odjigh. 

By  Marcel  Schrob. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  Jessy  T.  McClellan. 


Al  this  time  the  human  race  seemed 
about  to  perish.  The  orb  of  the 
sun  had  the  coldness  of  the  moon. 
An  eternal  winter  made  the  earth  crack. 
The  mountains  which  had  surged  up, 
vomiting-  toward  heaven  the  burning  en- 
trails of  the  earth,  were  gray  with  frozen 
lava.  The  countries  were  seamed  with 
parallel  or  radiating  fissures ;  prodigious 
crevasses  suddenly  opened,  swallowed  up 
things  on  the  surface,  drawing  them  in, 
and  one  saw  directed  toward  them,  in  a 
slow  slide,  long  files  of  erratic  masses. 
The  obscure  air  was  full  of  transparent 
needle-like  rays ;  a  sinister  whiteness  cov- 
ered the  land;  the  universal  silver  radi- 
ance seemed  to  make  the  world  sterile. 

There  was  no  longer  any  vegetation  ex- 
cept a  few  traces  of  pale  lichen  on  the 
rocks.  The  bones  of  the  globe  were  de- 
spoiled of  their  flesh,  which  is  made  of 
earth,  and  the  plains  stretched  awav  like 
skeletons.  And  the  wintry  death  attacked 
first  inferior  life.  The  fishes  and  the  sea 
beasts  had  perished,  prisoned  in  the  ice; 
then  the  insects  which  crawled  on  the 
climbing  plants  and  the  animals  who  car- 
ried their  young  in  pouches  of  the  stom- 
ach;  and  the  half-flying  creatures  who 
had  inhabited  the  great  forests.  For  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see  there  was  no 
longer  trees  or  verdure,  and  only  the  liv- 
ing things  were  found  who  inhabited 
caverns,  grottoes  or  holes  in  the  ground. 

So  among  the  children  of  men  two 
races  were  already  extinct— those  who 
had  lived  in  nests  of  creepers  at  the  top 
of  large  trees,  and  those  who  dwelt  re- 
tired toward  the  center  of  the  lakes  in 
floating  houses.  The  forest,  trees,  shrubs 
and  bushes,  strewed  the  glittering  earth, 
and  the  surface  of  the  waters  was  hard 
and  shining,  like  polished  stone. 

The  Beast  Hunters,  who  were  acquaint- 
ed with  fire ;  the  Troglodytes,  who  knew 
how  to  burrow  into  the  earth  till  they 
reached  its  interior  heat,  and  the  Fish 
Eaters,  who  had  laid  in  a  provision  of  sea 
oil  in  their  holes  in  the  ice— resisted  the 
winter  yet.  But  beasts  were  becoming 
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rare,  seized  by  the  frost  as  soon  as  their 
muzzles  reached  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  wood  for  making  fires  was 
becoming  scarce,  and  the  oil  was  solid  as 
a  yellow  rock  with  a  white  crest. 

Nevertheless,  a  wolf  killer  named 
Odjigh,  who  lived  in  a  deep  burrow  and 
who  possessed  a  green  jade  ax,  immense, 
ponderous  and  formidable,  took  pity  on 
living  things.  Being  on  the  border  of  the 
great  interior  sea,  whose  point  extends 
east  of  Minnesota,  he  turned  his  eyes 
toward  the  northern  regions,  where  the 
cold  seemed  to  intrench  itself.  From  the 
bottom  of  his  frozen  cave  he  took  the  sa- 
cred calumet  cut  from  white  stone,  filled 
it  with  sweet-smelling  herbs  whose  smoke 
rose  in  rings,  and  blew  the  divine  incense 
into  the  air.  The  rings  rose  toward  the 
sky  and  the  gray  spiral  bent  to  the  north. 

Toward  the  north  Odjigh,  the  wolf 
killer,  began  to  walk.  He  covered  his  face 
with  a  furry  rat  skin  pierced  with  holes, 
the  tail  waving  like  a  plume  above  his 
head  ;  he  fastened  around  his  waist  with  a 
leather  thong  a  pouch  full  of  dry  meat 
chopped  fine  and  mixed  with  fat,  and, 
balancing  his  green  jade  ax.  he  directed 
his  course  toward  the  thick  clouds  heaped 
up  on  the  horizon. 

He  passed,  and  around  him  life  was 
going  out.  The  rivers  had  been  silent  for 
a  long  time.  The  thick  air  carried  only 
muffled  sounds.  The  icy  masses,  blue, 
white  and  green,  glittering  with  frost, 
seemed  the  pillars  of  a  monumental  road. 

Odjigh  regretted  to  the  bottom  of  his 
heart  the  fluttering  of  the  fishes,  colored 
like  mother-of-pearl,  among  the  meshes 
of  his  fiber  nets,  and  the  serpentine  move- 
ments of  the  sea  eels,  and  the  heavy  walk 
of  the  tortoises,  and  the  oblique  course  of 
the  gigantic,  squint-eyed  crabs,  and  the 
lively  yawns  of  terrestrial  beasts,  furry 
beasts  with  flat  backs  and  taloned  claws, 
beasts  with  scales,  beasts  spotted  in  varied 
fashions  which  pleased  the  eye. beasts  lov- 
ing their  young,  having  agile  bounds,  or 
singular  contortions,  or  perilous  flights. 
And,  above  all  animals,  lie  regretted  the 
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ferocious  wolves  and  their  familiar  yelps, 
being  accustomed  to  hunt  them  with  the 
club  and  stone  hatchet  on  foggy  nights 
under  the  light  of  the  moon. 

Just  here  on  his  left  appeared  a  beast 
from  a  burrow,  who  lived  deep  down  in 
the  earth  and  who  is  pulled  out  of  his  hole 
backward — a  thin  badger,  his  skin  tat- 
tered. Odjigh  saw  him  and  rejoiced, 
without  thinking  of  killing  him.  The 
badger,  keeping  his  distance,  advanced 
abreast  of  him. 

Then  on  the  right  of  Odjigh  came  out 
suddenly  from  an  icy  hole  a  poor  lynx 
with  unfathomable  eyes.  He  looked  at 
Odjigh  askance,  furtively,  and  cringed 
uneasily.  But  the  wolf  killer  only  re- 
joiced more,  walking  between  the  badger 
and  the  lynx. 

As  he  advanced,  his  pouch  of  meat 
thumping  against  his  side,  he  heard  be- 
hind him  a  feeble  howl  of  hunger,  and 
turning  around,  as  at  the  sound  of  a  well- 
known  voice,  he  saw  a  bony  wolf,  who 
followed  sadly.  Odjigh  pitied  all  those 
he  had  formerly  slaughtered.  The  wolf's 
tongue  was  hanging  out,  steaming,  and 
his  eyes  were  red. 

So  the  killer  continued  his  road  with 
his  animal  companions,  the  underground 
badger  on  the  left,  the  lynx  who  sees  all 
over  the  earth  at  his  right,  and  the  wolf 
with  the  hungry  stomach  behind  him. 
They  reached  the  middle  of  the  interior 
sea,  which  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  continent  except  by  the  deep 
green  color  of  its  ice.  And  here  Odjigh, 
the  wolf  killer,  sat  down  on  a  block  of  ice 
and  placed  the  stone  calumet  before  him  ; 
and  before  each  of  his  companions  he 
placed  a  block  of  ice,  which  he  dug  out 
with  the  corner  of  his  ax,  like  the  sacred 
censer  whence  one  breathes  incense.  In 
the  four  calumets  he  heaped  sweet-smell- 
ing herbs.  Then  he  struck  against  each 
other  two  stones  which  make  fire,  and  the 
herbs  took  flame,  and  from  them  columns 
of  smoke  rose  toward  the  sky. 

Now  the  gray  spiral  which  rose  before 
the  badger  bent  to  the  west,  and  that 
which  rose  before  the  lynx  bent  toward 
the  east,  and  that  which  rose  before  the 
wolf  made  a  curve  toward  the  south;  but 
the  gray  spiral  from  Odjigh's  calumet 
mounted  toward  the  north. 

The  wolf  killer  started  on  his  journey 
again,  and  looking  toward  his  left  he  was 
sad ;  for  the  badger,  who  sees  under  the 


earth,  was  moving  away  toward  the  west ; 
and  looking  to  the  right  he  regretted  the 
departure  of  the  lynx,  who  was  fleeing 
toward  the  east.  He  thought  in  fact 
that  these  two  animals  were  prudent  and 
forewarned,  each  one  in  the  domain  as- 
signed to  him. 

Nevertheless  he  walked  on  boldly,  hav- 
ing behind  him  the  hungry,  red-eyed  wolf, 
whom  he  pitied. 

The  mass  of  cold  clouds  piled  up  at  the 
north  seemed  to  touch  the  sky  ;  winter  be- 
came more  cruel  still.  Odjigh's  feet  bled, 
cut  by  the  ice,  and  his  blood  froze  in  black 
crusts.  But  he  advanced  for  hours,  days, 
weeks  doubtless,  months  perhaps,  suck- 
ing a  little  dry  meat,  throwing  the  debris 
to  his  companion,  the  wolf,  who  followed 
him. 

And  at  last  his  way  was  blocked  by  an 
immense  barrier  of  ice,  which  shut  in  the 
dark  vault  of  heaven  like  a  chain  of 
mountains  with  an  invisible  summit.  The 
great  masses  of  ice  which  plunged  into 
the  solid  sheet  of  the  ocean  were  of  a 
clear  green ;  then  they  became  clouded  in 
thin  heaps,  and  as  they  rose  they  appeared 
of  an  opaque  blue,  like  the  coloring  of  the 
sky  in  the  beautiful  days  of  old,  for  they 
were  made  of  sweet  water  and  of  snow. 

Odjigh  seized  his  ax  of  green  jade  and 
cut  steps  in  the  steep  slope.  He  raised 
himself  thus  slowly  to  a  prodigious  hight, 
where  it  seemed  to  him  that  his  head  was 
wrapped  in  clouds  and  the  earth  had  dis- 
appeared. And  on  the  step  just  below  him 
the  wolf  was  seated  and  waited  confident- 
ly. When  he  believed  he  had  reached  the 
top  he  saw  that  it  was  formed  of  a  blue 
vertical  wall,  sparkling,  and  which  he 
could  not  go  beyond.  But  he  looked  be- 
hind him  and  he  saw  the  living,  famished 
beast.  Pity  of  the  animated  world  gave 
him  strength. 

He  plunged  his  jade  ax  into  the  blue 
wall  and  dug  out  the  ice.  The  many-col- 
ored splinters  flew  around  him.  He  dug 
for  hours  and  hours.  His  hands  were 
yellow  and  wrinkled  with  cold.  His  pocket 
of  meat  had  dried  up  long  ago.  He  had 
chewed  the  sweet  herbs  of  the  calumet  to 
deceive  his  hunger,  and  suddenly,  despis- 
ing the  Great  Powers,  had  hurled  the  cal- 
umet into  the  deep  with  the  two  stones 
which  make  fire. 

He  dug  on.  He  heard  a  dry  grinding 
and  cried  out,  for  he  knew  that  the  noise 
came  from  the  blade  of  his  jade  ax,  which 
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the  excessive  cold  was  breaking.  Then 
he  lifted  it,  and  having  no  longer  any- 
thing to  warm  it  with,  buried  it  power- 
fully in  his  right  thigh.  The  green  ax 
was  stained  with  warm  blood ;  and  Od- 
jigh  dug  anew  in  the  blue  wall.  The  wolf 
behind  him  licked  up,  groaning,  the  red 
drops  which  rained  down. 

And  suddenly  the  polished  wall 
cracked.  There  was  an  immense  breath 
of  heat,  as  if  the  warm  seasons  were 
heaped  up  on  the  other  side  at  the  sky 
barrier.  The  hole  grew  larger,  and  the 
mighty  wave  enwrapped  Odjigh.  He 
heard  all  the  little  breaths  of  spring 
rustle,  and  he  felt  summer  burn.  In  the 
great  current  which  lifted  him  up  it 
seemed  to  him  that  all  the  seasons  were 


going  back  into  the  world  to  save  the  gen- 
eral life  from  icy  death.  The  current 
carried  the  white  rays  of  sun,  and  the 
warm  rains,  and  the  caressing  breezes, 
and  the  clouds  loaded  with  fertility.  And 
in  the  breath  of  warm  life  the  black 
clouds  heaped  together  and  engendered 
fire. 

There  was  a  long  line  of-  flame  with  a 
noise  of  thunder,  and  the  glowing  streak 
pierced  Odjigh  to  the  heart  like  a  red 
knife.  He  fell  against  the  polished  wall, 
his  back  turned  to  the  world,  toward 
which  the  seasons  were  returning  in  the 
wave  of  the  tempest,  and  the  hungry 
wolf,  mounting  rapidly,  his  feet  resting 
on  his  shoulders,  began  to  gnaw  at  the 
nape  of  his  neck. 


One    Phase    of    Philadelphia's  Election    Frauds 


By  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff, 

Counsel  for  the  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia. 


1CAN  readily  understand  how  the 
statement  that  "  it  is  possible  in  Phil- 
adelphia for  one  man  to  vote  33  times 
in  the  same  day,  and  another  38  times  " 
might  be  received  with  incredulity.  If  I 
did  not  know  that  it  had  been  done,  I 
should  be  disposed  to  doubt  it.  A  some- 
what intimate  acquaintance  with  the  ef- 
forts made  within  the  last  decade  to  im- 
prove electoral  conditions  in  Philadelphia 
leads  me,  however,  to  observe  that  the 
half  has  not  been  told. 

The  system,  or  rather  lack  of  system, 
of  registration  in  Pennsylvania  is  a  pro- 
lific source  of  frauds  of  the  character 
just  mentioned.  We  have  no  personal 
registration  in  this  State.  The  right  to 
vote  depends  primarily,  but  only  prima- 
rily, upon  the  appearance  of  one's  name 
on  the  assessor's  list.  This  list  is  made  up 
by  an  official  known  as  the  division  as- 
sessor, elected  in  the  precinct  or  division 
at  the  February  election.  There  are 
1,014  divisions  in  Philadelphia;  there- 
fore there  are  1,014  assessors.  They  are 
elected  by  popular  vote,  and  the  nomina- 
tions are  made  at  the  party  primaries. 
The  character  of  men  chosen  can  be  eas- 
ily imagined. 

These  assessors   are   supposed   to  go 


through  their  respective  divisions  twice 
a  year,  and  put  upon  their  lists  the  names 
of  every  voter  and  every  person  claiming 
the  right  to  vote.  Experience  has  shown 
that  they  put  on  the  list  the  names  of 
many  persons  or  alleged  persons  who 
have  no  such  right.  The  power  so  to  do 
is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  elec- 
tion fraud.  The  padded  list  of  the  as- 
sessor is  the  first  and  in  some  respects  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  toward  fraud. 
The  assessors  have  been  known  to  assess 
domestic  animals  as  voters.  Not  long 
since  it  was  discovered  that  the  name 
•'  William  Rifle  "  on  an  Eighth  Ward  list 
was  the  name  of  a  pet  dog,  whose  photo- 
graph was  subsequently  published  in  a 
daily  paper. 

If  a  person's  name  appears  on  the  as- 
sessor's list  it  is  prima  facie  evidence  of 
a  right  to  vote,  and  an  election  officer 
must  accept  the  vote  of  any  person  whose 
name  appears  in  the  list  for  the  division 
unless  lie  should  be  challenged.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  one's  name  does  not 
appear  on  the  list,  he  must  be  sworn  in 
and  another  citizen  produced  and  sworn 
as  a  voucher,  whether  there  be  a  chal- 
lenge or  n<  >t. 

One  great  advantage  then  of  padding 
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the  lists  is  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  swear- 
ing in  the  votes. 

The  fraudulent  names  on  the  list  are 
known.  They  are  divided  up  according 
to  divisions  and  distributed  either  to 
groups  in  advance  or  given  out  individ- 
ually in  the  neighborhood  of  the  polls. 
There  are  two  systems  of  repeating:  the 
group  and  individual. 

The  group  system  involves  the  han- 
dling of  from  six  to  ten  repeaters  in  a 
bunch.  At  the  first  place  they  start  out 
to  vote  together.  Then  they  divide ;  one- 
half  going  to  one  polling  place  and  the 
other  half  to  another.  Then  they  come 
together  again  and  again  divide,  and  so 
on.  They  are  given  the  names  they  are 
to  vote  on  in  the  several  divisions  in  ad- 
vance, one  for  each  division.  We  ar- 
rested a  man  two  or  three  years  ago  who 
had  his  card  on  him  and  he  had  a  differ- 
ent name  for  each  division. 

These  men  are  usually  paid  at  the  close 
of  the  day;  in  some  instances  receiving  a 
ticket  or  slip  from  the  division  worker 
for  each  time  they  vote. 

The  individual  repeater  operates  on  his 
own  hook.  He  goes  from  poll  to  poll 
and  picks  up  odd  jobs.  His  usual 
method  is  to  approach  a  worker  who 
looks  as  if  "  he  was  on,"  and  asks 
"  whether  they  can  give  him  a  name  to 
vote  on,"  and,  if  so,  "  how  much  is  there 
in  it."  If  he  makes  a  mistake  and  ap- 
proaches an  honest  man,  of  course  the 
matter  becomes  only  a  joke.  These  mis- 
takes, however,  do  not  often  occur.  In- 
dividual repeaters  have  been  known  to 
vote  for  a  drink.  This  fact  was  disclosed 
in  a  hearing  last  spring. 

The  leader  of  a  division  hired  a  repeat- 
er, who  for  some  reason  voted  another 
ticket  than  the  one  he  had  been  paid  to 
support.  This  made  the  division  boss  so 
angry  that  he  had  the  repeater  arrested. 
As  he  was  subsequently  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  a  year's  imprisonment,  his 
fellow  repeaters,  in  a  fit  of  wrath  and  in- 
dignation, had  the  boss  arrested,  and 
openly  testified  how  they  had  cast  fraud- 
ulent votes,  and  as  to  how  much  they 
had  received  for  their  services. 

How  openly  repeating  is  done  is  illus- 
trated by  the  following  instance  :  A  work- 
ingman  went  to  vote  about  6.30  P.  M. 
He  was  told  that  he  had  voted.  This  he 
denied.     As  he  was  about  to  protest  with 


some  vigor  he  was  drawn  aside  by  a  work- 
er who  frankly  told  him  that  his  name 
had  been  voted  on  earlier  in  the  day  be- 
cause they  thought  that  he  would  not 
come  out ;  but  that  if  he  wanted  to  vote 
they  would  give  him  another  one  to  vote 
on !  He  insisted,  however,  on  his  right 
to  vote  in  his  own  name,  and  as  there  was 
no  question  as  to  his  identity  his  vote  was 
accepted.  So  two  men  of  the  same  name 
and  address  voted  in  that  division  that 
day. 

Our  laws  provide  that  watchers  must 
reside  in  the  division  where  they  are  ap- 
pointed to  watch.  Consequently  we  must 
depend  upon  local  material,  and  this  is 
not  always  of  the  best  in  the  rougher  di- 
visions. Even  where  organizations,  like 
the*  Municipal  League,  can  get  men  to 
stand  for  them,  they  are  subjected  not 
only  to  abusive  language,  but  to  actual  ar- 
*rest.  At  the  election  just  past  the  Mu- 
nicipal League  watcher  in  one  division 
was  offered  $25  to  go  away  and  stop  chal- 
lenging. This  he  refused.  Fifty  dollars 
was  then  thrust  upon  him ;  but  he  re- 
mained at  his  post.  Then  a  policeman 
was  called  in  and  the  man  arrested  on 
a  trumped  up  charge ;  but  actually  be- 
cause he  insisted  upon  his  rights.  Even 
after  he  was  taken  to  the  station  house,  he 
continued  a  victim  of  police  persecution, 
the  lieutenant  in  charge  denying  to  the 
League's  attorneys  when  they  called  to 
secure  his  release  that  such  a  man  was  un- 
der the  roof.  Fortunately  the  watcher 
overheard  the  inquiries  for  him  and 
made  his  presence  known  by  shouting. 

I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  estab- 
lish the  usefulness  of  the  padded  as- 
sessor's lists  to  the  machine,  and  to  jus- 
tify the  strenuous  efforts  which  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Union  Committee  for  the 
Promotion  of  Ballot  Reform  are  making 
in  behalf  of  a  constitutional  amendment, 
designed  to  open  the  door  to  personal 
registration.  This  amendment,  first  in- 
troduced at  the  session  of  1897,  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1899  only  to 
meet  with  a  veto  from  the  Governor.  The 
Municipal  League  questioned  his  right 
to  interfere,  and  the  Supreme  Court  sus- 
tained the  League.  So  if  the  Legislature, 
which  meets  in  January,  repasses  the 
amendment,  the  people  will  have  a  chance 
to  vote  upon  it  in  1901. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Eggleston's  "  Transit    of    Civili- 
zation.'* 

History  has  been  defined  as  "  an  ac- 
count of  what  thoughtful  people  have 
thought  about."  Some  such  conception 
has  plainly  been  in  the  mind  of  Dr.  Eg- 
eleston  in  the  series  on  the  origins  of 
America,  of  which 
the  second  volume 
is  now  happily  pre- 
sented to  the  pub- 
lic. In  the  midst 
of  a  forest  of  writ- 
ings on  American 
history,  first  pub- 
lications of  manu- 
scripts, collections 
of  materials,  brief 
narratives,  critical 
studies  of  limited 
fields,  comprehen- 
sive histories,  and 
biographies  innu- 
merable, Dr.  Eggleston  has  struck  out 
for  himself  a  path  hitherto  untrodden, 
and  a  path  which  leads  to  the  truth.  It 
is  his  function  not  to  narrate  or  to  phi- 
losophize on  men  and  episodes,  but  to 
study  the  real  elements  which  are  sig- 
nificant in  our  national  life ;  to  discover 
the  motives,  purposes  and  standards  of 
our  ancestors. 

This  freshness  of  view  is  but  one  merit 
of  Dr.  Eggleston's  work ;  he  has  also  cre- 
ated and  justified  an  original  method. 
In  successive  chapters,  each  conveniently 
subdivided  into  sections,  he  states  his 
conclusions  in  delicate  and  deliberate 
choice  of  phrase ;  the  reasons  for  his  re- 
sults are  for  the  most  part  stated  in 
Elucidations,"  excursuses  added  to 
each  chapter,  and  often  quite  as  interest- 
ing as  the  more  formal  material.  By  this 
separation  there  is  opportunity  for  a 
brief,  clear,  pointed  treatment,  which 
leaves  on  the  mind  a  clear  and  enduring 
impression ;  while  the  text  is  brief 
enough  to  be  read  and  pondered. 

To  the   scholar  the  book  abounds  in 

*Thk  Transit  of  Civilization  from  England  to 
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illuminating  points  of  view,  in  fresh  and 
valuable  evidence,  and  in  the  discussion 
of  ultimate  materials.  One  wonders 
where  the  man  found  all  these  quaint 
and  outlying  books  and  manuscripts, 
manv  of  them  remote  from  the  ordinary 
line  of  sources.  Henceforth  Dr.  Eggle- 
ston's side  references  and  bibliographical 
notes  will  be  a  favorite  culling  field  for 
those  who  wish  to  know,  or  to  write  on, 
the  period  which  he  has  considered.  Ev- 
ery page  bears  witness  to  long  and  pa- 
tient search  for  materials,  and  to  that 
judicious  sifting  which  is  the  test  of  his- 
torical power. 

'  The  combination  of  accurate  study  and 
fascinating  style  is  not  so  common  that 
it  can  be  passed  over  with  a  word.  The 
chapter  headings  are  interesting,  but  not 
on  their  face  exciting:  "  Mental  Outfit," 
"  Medical  Notions,"  "  Folk-speech," 
"  Conduct,"  "  Education,"  "  Land  and 
Labor."  Are  not  these  the  stock  in  trade 
of  the  sociologist  ?  Dr.  Eggleston  knows 
how  to  make  them  the  nuclei  for  many 
fresh  thoughts  and  picturesque  state- 
ments. How  few  of  us,  for  instance,  had 
considered  the  influence  of  English  dia- 
lects on  the  New- World  speech.  Who 
had  pointed  out  how  tiny  is  the  con- 
tribution of  African  languages  to 
the  American  vocabulary?  What  his- 
torian, following  Dr.  J.  Hammond 
Trumbull,  has  ^disentangled  the  few 
Indian  words  and  parts  of  words 
which  are  in  daily  use — "  muskrat," 
"pone  "  "  h  o  m  in  y  ,"  "  succotash," 
"squash,"  "wampum,"  "mugwump?" 
Who  knew  that  English  school  children 
began  their  alphabetic  career  at  "  Christ's 
cross  be  my  spede  and  the  Holy  Ghost  " 
"  for  feare  the  Drvell  should  be  in  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet  ?  " 

To  few  of  Dr.  Eggleston's  conclusions 
can  exception  be  taken ;  for  one  would 
need  to  know  as  much  as  he  knows  in 
order  to  catch  him  in  error.  Perhaps  the 
reviewer  may  claim  the  privilege  of  his 
position  so  far  as  to  question  the  gloomi- 
ness of  Puritan  character,  as  set  forth 
in  the  chapter  on  "  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures of  Conduct."    We  have  at  last  got 
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beyond  the  practice  of  praising  the  intol- 
erance and  inhumanity  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Puritans;  but  tliere  are  some  indi- 
cations that,  after  all,  a  fair  proportion 
of  the  community  enjoyed  life,  courted 
the  girls,  drank  flip,  gossiped  about  the 
new  minister,  and  deplored  the  decline  in 
the  character  of  servants.  Perhaps  in 
his  next  volume  Dr.  Eggleston  will  deal 
with  the  more  cheerful  sides  of  Colonial 
life. 

The  Transit  of  Civilization  is  a  dis- 
cerning book,  alight  with  insight  into 
what  is  really  characteristic  in  the  life  of 
the  Colonists ;  it  is  a  readable  book, 
abounding  in  epigram  and  genial 
touches;  it  is  a  learned  book  in  the  best 
sense,  knowledge  made  serviceable ;  it 
is  a  true  book ;  it  is  a  good  book. 

A   History  of  Babylonia  * 

In  these'  volumes  Professor  Rogers, 
of  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  has 
brought  to  conclusion  a  long  course  of 
study  whose  fruit  has  been  eagerly 
awaited  by  those  who  have  known  how 
diligently  he  has  pursued  his  object  in 
the  libraries  of  Europe.  The  result  is  a 
compilation  of  the  accessible  information 
on  the  subject  such  as  is  not  elsewhere  to 
be  found.  At  the  outset  of  our  notice  of 
this  work  we  are  compelled  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  faithfulness  in  investigation,  the 
largeness  of  view,  the  breadth  of  knowl- 
edge, the  general  soundness  of  critical 
discernment  where  much  remains  uncer- 
tain, and  the  succinct  compactness  by 
which  a  large  field  is  brought  within 
reasonable  compass,  which  characterize 
Professor  Rogers's  eminently  readable 
work.  Hitherto  it  had  seemed  as  if  his 
reputation  for  scholarship,  which  he  had 
gained  by  his  genial  personal  fellowship 
with  European  and  American  Assyriolo- 
gists,  was  hardly  borne  out  by  the  little 
he  had  published — we  recall  nothing 
more  than  a  magazine  article  or  two  these 
dozen  years,  except  twenty  pages  of  a  re- 
translation  of  the  inscriptions  of  Senna- 
cherib in  "  Records  of  the  Past,"  and  a  lit- 
tle paper  in  the  "  Haverford  College 
Studies ;  "  but  these  volumes,  which  fill 
up  some  "  Outlines  "  printed  five  years 
ago,  justify  his  reputation  and  prove  that 

*A  History  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  By  Robert 
William  Rogers.  Ph.G.,  £>.!>.,  LL.D.  Two  volumes. 
Octavo.     New  York  :  Eaton  &  Mains.     $5.00. 


he  has  well  employed  his  vacation  lei- 
sure. 

Full  space  is  given  in  the  first  volume 
to  a  needed  detailed  account  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  sites 
and  the  decipherment  of  the  inscriptions. 
For  comparison  with  our  author's  story 
of  the  early  travelers  we  naturally  turn 
to  Menant's  "  Les  Ecritures  Cunei- 
formes,"  for  nothing  is  told  by  Gutschmid 
or  Tiele  in  their  histories,  and  very  little 
by  Hommel  or  Lenormant.  Professor 
Rogers  is  much  fuller  than  Menant  and 
more  critical.  He  mentions  among  vis- 
itors to  Persepolis  Odoric,  Barbaro,  de 
Gouvera,  Mandelslo  and  Carrere,  not 
mentioned  by  Menant,  all  antedating 
Niebuhr's  visit  to  Persia,  besides  early 
travels  in  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  His 
account  of  the  later  scientific  investiga- 
tions is  excellent,  and  we  only  criticise 
the  author's  failure  to  appreciate  the  ex- 
tent of  the  geographical  works  of  Com- 
mander James  Felix  Jones,  whose  much- 
titled  volume  was  published  in  Bombay. 
We  also  fail  to  notice  any  suitable  ac- 
count of  the  beautiful  and  indispensable 
cartographical  work  of  Selby,  Bewsher 
and  Collingwood.  We  especially  value 
the  admirable  story  of  the  decipherment 
of  the  cuneiform  writing,  and  the  su- 
preme credit  given  to  Dr.  Hincks  is  well 
deserved. 

Full  two-thirds  of  the  430  pages  of 
the  first  volume  is  taken  up  with  this  in- 
teresting introduction  before  we  come  to 
the  difficult  subject  of  Chronology.  Pro- 
fessor Rogers  tentatively  accepts  the  date 
3800  B.  C.  for  the  reign  of  the  Elder 
Sargon.  It  depends  on  an  inscription 
of  Nabonidus,  who  declares  that  Sargon's 
son,  Naram-Sin,  lived  3200  years  before 
himself.  To  us  it  seems  that  the  argu- 
ments of  Lehmann  showing  that  this  date 
is  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  too 
early  are  considerably  supported  by 
archeological  evidence. 

We  have  nothing  but  praise  for  the 
accounts  given  by  our  author  of  the 
dynasties  and  many  of  the  successive 
rulers  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria.  The 
story  is  graphically  told,  and  the  relation 
to  Egyptian  and  Jewish  history  well 
brought  out.  On  one  or  two  points  we 
might  offer  minor  criticism.  We  do  not 
know  of  two  varieties  of  lion  in  Baby- 
lonia, (i.  p.  284)  one  with  and  one  with- 
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out  a  mane — only  the  two  sexes  of  the 
Asiatic  lion.  On  the  next  page  the  ona- 
ger is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  not  the  com- 
mon wild  ass.  We  doubt  the  evidence 
that  as  far  back  as  3000  B.  C.  Shirpurla 
possessed  "  a  far  higher  civilization  than 
that  of  Agade  "  (p.  371). 

It  is  not  true  as  stated  (i.  p.  239)  that 
Dr.  Ward's  diary  of  the  Wolfe  expedi- 
tion to  Babylonia  is  printed  in  full  in  Dr. 
Peters's  "  Nippur."  It  was  much  re- 
duced to  accommodate  the  space  allowed, 
/v  single  amusing  misprint  may  be  no- 
ticed (i,  p.  362),  that  of  "  blockheaded 
people  "  for  black-headed  people. 

Having  accomplished  this  most  admi- 
rable and  much  needed  work,  yet  one 
which,  in  the  progress  of  learning,  will 
have  to  be  frequently  revised  or  else  sup- 
planted, we  trust  that  the  author  will  now 
be  able  to  leave  the  task  of  compilation 
for  that  of  original  research.  Our  most 
valued  students  of  the  new  field  of  an- 
cient history  do  both  —  Lenormant, 
Maspero,  Hommel,  Sayce,  and  our  own 
younger  Professor  Jastrow  are  examples. 
Our  American  Assyriological  school  is 
proving  itself  a  productive  one,  and  Pro- 
fessor Rogers  is  one  of  its  best  equipped 
members  from  whom  we  may  hope  for 
much  more  of  permanent  value. 

The  Real  Chinese  Question.  By 
Chester  Holcombe,  ex-Secretary  of  Le- 
gation and  Acting  U.  S.  Minister  at 
Peking.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company.  $1.50.)  This  is  one  of  the 
few  books  which  does  not  view  the  Celes- 
tial Empire  as  a  valuable  property  for 
Christendom  toexploit.andit  is  one  of  the 
very  few  which  gives  a  fair  account  of 
the  Chinese  side  of  the  present  trouble  in 
the  Far  East.  The  author  is  well  quali- 
fied for  his  task  from  his  long  residence 
and  acquaintance  with  the  governing 
classes  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Chi- 
nese social  laws  have  the  strength  of  iron 
and  neither  traveler,  merchant,  mission- 
ary or  physician  is  ever  permitted  to  ob- 
tain more  than  a  glimpse  of  the  great 
world  of  the  Mandarins.  That  privilege 
is  reserved  for  diplomats,  who  enjoy 
nearly  as  much  liberty  in  China  as  in  any 
civilized  nation.  Mr.  Holcombe  has  the 
courage  to  put  the  blame  upon  Christen- 
dom, when  it  belongs  there,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  numerous  acts  of  brutal 


injustice  and  tyranny  of  which  the  wart- 
like Western  nations  have  been  guilty 
toward  the  peaceable  Chinese.  The  chap- 
ter upon  the  opium  question  brings  out 
very  sharply  the  wrong  inflicted  on  the 
Empire  by  Great  Britain  and  charges 
with  cowardice  and  moral  weakness  the 
other  nations  whose  ambassadors  sup- 
ported England  in  her  attitude.  The 
suggestions  respecting  reform  manifest 
wisdom  and  at  points  statesmanship. 
The  problem  of  effecting  a  healthful  re- 
generation of  the  Empire  is  deeper  than 
any  ever  presented  to  civilizd  diplomacy. 
The  author  indicates  the  lines  along 
which  true  progress  must  be  made,  the 
tremendous  obstacles  which  must  be  en- 
countered and  overcome,  the  social  ques- 
tions which  must  be  solved  and  the  nor- 
mal opposition  which  must  be  modified 
or  avoided. 

Early  Childhood.  By  Margaret  Mc- 
Millan. Illustrated.  (Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 
C.  W.  Bardeen.)  This  book,  written  by 
an  Englishwoman  residing  in  Bradford 
— one  of  the  great  manufacturing  towns 
— and  who  combines  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  physiology  with  a  close  and  sym- 
pathetic study  of  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  is  a  real  contribution  to  the 
scientific  study  of  children,  now  being 
prosecuted  by  many  able  minds  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean.  In  Bradford,  only 
626  of  the  26,992  children  attending  the 
primary  schools  have  prolonged  their 
school  days  beyond  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  the  author  has  applied  herself  to  the 
problem  of  how  the  first  twelve  years  of 
life  can  best  be  improved  to  fit  the  boy  or 
girl  for  the  greatest  success  attainable — 
under  this  limitation — in  life.  She  be- 
gins at  the  cradle  and  studies  the  child 
physiologically  and  psychologically,  not- 
ing how  the  body  hinders  or  helps  the 
development  of  the  mind,  and  how  the 
mind  reacts  on  the  body;  she  believes, 
that  the  "  sane  mind  "  must  have  the 
"  sound  body  "  for  a  habitation,  and  that, 
on  its  treatment  during  the  first  twelve 
years  will  depend  future  failure  or  suc- 
cess, just  as  they  are  filled  with  true  in- 
struction by  methods  that  will  insure  the 
best  possible  development  or  not.  Her 
chapter  on  Oral  Training  is  worth  the 
price  of  the  book.  Literature  for  Chil- 
dren she  handles  in  a  philosophic  spirit, 
and  fully  appreciates  the  value  of  health- 
ful excitement  in  promoting  mental  de- 
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velopment.     The   price   of  the   book   is 
$1.50. 

Forty  Years  in  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession, 1 858- 1 898.  By  John  Janvier 
Black,  M.D.  (Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott.)  This  is  a  book  to  be  read  by 
the  index :  for  these  "  notings,"  as  the 
author  says,  contain  much  of  the  experi- 
ence gathered  up  in  a  long,  active  med- 
ical career.  They  touch  upon  all  the 
dominant  medical  ideas  that  have  ruled 
the  minds  of  men  from  the  dawn  of  his- 
tory, and  they  cover  a  period  in  which 
many  medical  theories  and  practices  have 
been  revolutionized,  and  it  can  almost  be 
claimed  that  he  has  witnessed  the  begin- 
nings of  true  medical  science,  as  many 
claim  that  true  science  came  in  with  the 
discovery  of  the  bacterial  origin  of  many 
of  the  "mysterious"  diseases  of  the  olden 
time.  There  is  hardly  a  point  of  medical 
theory  or  practice  that  the  author  does 
not  touch  upon,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
"  interesting  reading."  Nothing  which 
has  a  bearing  on  health — food,  clothing, 
regimen,  hygiene — is  foreign  to  the  au- 
thor, and,  as  he  has  made  a  copious  in- 
dex, any  one  can  find  an  answer  to  nearly 
any  medical  question  he  may  choose  to 
propound,  for  forty  years  under  the  tu- 
telage of  Experience  gives  a  man  a  great 
fund  of  wisdom. 

The  World  a  Department  Store. 
By  Bradford  Peck.  (Published  by  the 
author,  Lewiston,  Maine.  $1.50.)  This 
is  a  work,  written  in  the  form  of  a  novel, 
describing  a  projected  Utopia  of  co-op- 
erative life.  The  author  is  the  head  of 
the  B.  Beck  Company,  said  to  be  "  the 
largest  department  store  in  New  Eng- 
land outside  of  Boston."  He  shows  his 
faith  by  his  deeds,  for  the  book  itself  is 
but  a  preliminary  to  an  organized  effort 
to  carry  its  principles  into  effect,  and  to 
that  end  a  company  has  already  been 
formed,  with  Mr.  Peck  as  president.  For 
ourselves,  we  are  inclined  to  look  to  the 
attempt  to  secure  reforms  in  the  munic- 
ipalities and  States,  as  now  organized,  as 
a  likelier-  means  of  curbing  the  excesses 
of  individualism  than  the  attempt  to  cre- 
ate co-operative  associations.  New  Zea- 
land and  Glasgow  furnish  far  better  ex- 
amples of  "  reversing  the  cosmic  proc- 
ess "  than  do  Ruskin,  Ga.,  or  any  or  all 
of  the  eleven  co-operative  establishments 
founded  in  this  country  during  the  Owen 


period,  or  the  thirty-four  establishments 
of  the  Fourier  period.  The  present  plan 
differs  somewhat  from  these,  it  is  true, 
but  not  fundamentally  so.  Of  the  book 
itself  little  can  be  said.  Neither  as  a 
novel  nor  a  socio-political  work  will  it  be 
widely  read.  It  disclaims  merit,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, under  the  former  category,  but 
we  cannot  see  that  it  makes  a  much  bet- 
ter showing  under  the  latter  one.  The 
statistical  tables  prepared  to  show  the 
present  competitive  waste,  are  to  say  the 
least,  weird ;  and  many  of  the  statements 
on  economic  matters  are  equally  so. 
Where  the  author  found  the  information 
that  "  when  Egypt  went  down,  two  per 
cent,  of  her  population  owned  ninety- 
seven  per  cent,  of  her  wealth,"  we  can- 
not guess ;  and  we  are  at  an  equal  loss  in 
conjecturing  the  source  of  similarly  pre- 
cise economic  statements  regarding  Per- 
sia, Babylon  and  Rome. 

Historical  Jurisprudence.  By  Guy 
Carleton  Lee.  (New  York:  Macmillan 
Company.  $3.00.)  The  general  prin- 
ciples which  run  through  the  great  body 
of  human  laws  are  the  subject  of  the 
science  of  jurisprudence ;  a  science  whose 
scope  is  continually  extending  both  back- 
ward and  forward.  This  scholarly  trea- 
tise is  distinguished  by  the  attention  paid 
to  ancient  systems  of  law,  knowledge  of 
which  has  only  recently  been  obtained 
through  archeological  discovery.  The 
clay  tablets  of  Babylonia  have  been  made 
to  give  up  their  secrets ;  and  their  in- 
scriptions, when  deciphered,  reveal  a 
highly  developed  commercial  law.  This 
law  was  itself  the  product  of  an  older 
civilization,  that  of  the  Sumerian  and 
Accadian  races,  and  it  was  diffused  not 
only  by  the  Phoenicians,  but  by  the  con- 
quering Persians.  The  law  of  Egypt,  of 
the  Hebrews,  of  India,  of  Greece,  of  the 
early  and  later  Romans,  are  successive- 
ly considered.  The  canon  law,  the  Bar- 
barian codes,  the  extension  of  Roman 
law,  and  the  early  English  law  occupy 
the  remainder  of  the  volume.  So  con- 
densed a  statement  as  this  implies  great 
labor  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  the 
gratitude  of  the  legal  profession  is  due 
to  him  for  his  learned  research. 

Eberhard  Nestle.  Einfilhrung  in 
das  Griechische  Neue  Testament,  Zweite 
AuiJage.  Mit  10  Handschriften-Tafeln. 
(Gottingen:    Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht, 
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pp.  300.  Price,  $1.50.)  The  idea  that 
the  combined  efforts  of  the  later  schools 
of  New  Testament  textual  criticism,  as 
represented  especially  by  Tischendorf, 
Tregelles  and  Westcott-Hort,  had  pro- 
duced what  would  practically  be  a 
critical  textus  receptus,  satisfactory  for 
generations  to  come,  has  proved  to  be  a 
dream.  The  work  of  Nestle,  still  more 
than  the  independent  methods  and  man- 
ners of  the  elder  Weiss  in  his  recently 
completed  revision  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment text,  is  evidence  sufficient  that  a 
reconstruction  not  only  of  the  results  of 
textual  criticism,  but  even  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  processes,  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  Nestle's  Introduction  to  the  Greek 
New  Testament  is  with  certain  limita- 
tions a  work  largely  of  the  character  of 
Schaff's  Companion  to  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment, but  in  scholarship  vastly  surpasses 
this  latter  compilation,  besides  breaking 
new  grounds  and  advocating  new  meth- 
ods. Nestle  gives  in  the  three  parts  of 
this  book  a  scholarly  tho  somewhat  brief 
account  of  the  history  of  the  printed  text ; 
then  on  a  larger  scale  a  survey  of  the 
materials  for  New  Testament  textual 
criticism,  discussing  the  manuscripts, 
the  translations  and  the  additions  of  the 
Fathers ;  and,  thirdly,  discusses  the  the- 
ory and  the  practice  of  textual  criticism. 
This  latter  has  now  become  the  great 
debatable  ground,  and  the  innovations 
proposed  are  quite  radical.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  prominence  given  in  this 
process  to  the  peculiar  but  famous,  but 
hitherto  rather  neglected  Codex  Bezse,  or 
D,  in  Canterbury,  and  the  later  transla- 
tions and  manuscripts  which  are  regard- 
ed as  representing  this  same  type  or  class 
of  readings.  In  other  words,  it  signifies 
the  practical  dethronement  of  such 
codices  as  the  Vaticanus  and  the  Sinai- 
ticus  and  the  substitution  of  the  Codex 
Bezae  and  its  text  in  determining  the 
readings  of  the  New  Testament  books. 
This  learned  author  of  this  volume,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  understood  as  having 
an  ax  to  grind  or  a  new  theory  to  pro- 
pose. This  book  is  an  excellent  hand- 
book of  the  most  reliable  facts  and  data 
from  the  pen  of  one  n\  the  leading  schol- 
ars of  the  world  on  a  subject  of  prime 
importance  in  biblical  literature.  Every 
line  of  the  book  deserves  to  be  carefully 
studied,  and  it  is  a  marvel  of  condensed 
scholarship.     Altho  a  second  edition,  it 


is  more  than  twice  the  size  of  the  first, 
and  to  all  intents  and  purpose  an  entirely 
new  book.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  book 
published  for  the  student  of  the  Greek 
New  Testament. 

The  Idiot  at  Home.  By  John  Ken- 
drick  Bangs.  (New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.  $1.25.)  The  humor  of  Mr. 
John  Kendrick  Bangs  in  sui  generis.  It 
has  a  decidedly  personal  flavor.  A  whole 
library  of  his  books  would  be  very  de- 
pressing— a  plethora  of  amusement 
would  attack  one's  mind.  A  single  vol- 
ume taken  with  some  care  is  mildly  ex- 
hilarating. In  The  Idiot  at  Home  we 
have  nothing  very  different  from  the 
contents  of  other  books  by  Mr.  Bangs ; 
but  then,  why  should  we  care  for  a  dif- 
ference? The  Idiot  is  unchangeably  and 
most  intructiveiy  permanent  in  his  char- 
acteristics. We  must  be  content  with 
him  since  we  cannot  reform  him. 

A  Christmas  Sermon.  By  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  (New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  50  cents.)  It  was 
worth  while  to  print  in  a  separate  little 
volume  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  essay 
which  he  offered  as  a  Christmas  sermon. 
While  it  is  not  a  sermon  in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word,  it  presses  close  to  the 
line  of  great  moral  and  religious  expres- 
sion. Whatever  may  be  read  between 
the  lines  of  this  sad,  curiously  cheerful 
and  poignantly  human  utterance,  there 
shines  from  it  a  brave  and  manly  spirit. 
Stevenson  had  much  besides  hopeless  ill 
health  to  depress  him ;  his  life  cut  across 
the  threads  of  conventional  social  law 
and  snipped  them  ruthlessly.  No  man 
may  do  this  with  impunity;  but  he  may, 
as  did  Stevenson,  go  apart  and  do  what 
he  can  to  make  amends  in  his  own  way. 
This  "  sermon  "  must  forever  stand  as 
Stevenson's  apology  for  his  life.  It  is  a 
touching  cry  from  within. 

Historic  Towns  of  the  Southern 
States.  Edited  by  Rev.  Lyman  P. 
Powell  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  $3.50.)  From  Baltimore  south- 
ward by  way  of  Richmond,  Charleston, 
Savannah,  St.  Augustine,  Mobile  and  on 
to  New  Orleans,  not  neglecting  Nash- 
ville and  man)  other  important  Southern 
towns  ami  cities  too  numerous  to  list 
here,  this  handsomely  printed  and  pro- 
fusely illustrated  book,  making  its  tour 
of  historic  towns  throughout  the  South, 
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will  not  fair  to  attract  wide  attention  and 
interest.  Among  the  hundreds  of  ac- 
ceptable holiday  books  it  is  one  of  the 
most  notable ;  but  its  value  is  not  ephem- 
eral. It  contains  a  large  amount  of  most 
enlightening  information  for  the  popular 
mind.  Reading  it  is  like  a  leisurely  and 
searching  journey  to  all  the  places  de- 
scribed. 

Christian  Science.  An  Exposition 
of  Mrs.  Eddy's  Wonderful'  Discoveries, 
including  its  Legal  Aspects.  By  Wil- 
liam A.  Purrington.  (E.  B.  Treat  & 
Co.  $1.00.)  The  author  calls  this  ex- 
position of  Christian  Science  "  A  Plea  for 
Children  and  other  Helpless  Sick."  It 
is  a  close  examination  of  the  claims  of 
Christian  Science  to  rational  standing 
among  healing  agencies  in  its  aspects  of 
legal  responsibility.  This  is  a  view  of 
the  case  in  which  society  at  large  has  an 
interest,  and  on  which  Mr.  Purrington, as 
a  university  lecturer  on  the  subject,  is  a 
competent  authority.  His  book  is  writ- 
ten with  entire  sincerity,  discusses  the 
question  with  the  cool  impartiality  of  the 
bench  rather  than  the  bar  and  in  a  way 
which  concerns  every  layman. 

Christian  Science;  or  The  False 
Christ  of  1866.  By  William  P.  Mc- 
Corkle,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Graham,  N.  C.  (The  Presby- 
terian Committee  of  Publication,  Rich- 
mond. $1.25.)  This  volume  is  based 
on  an  effective  series  in  the  Presbyterian 
Quarterly  in  1899.  It  goes  into  the  sub- 
ject thoroughly  with  a  study  of  the  ori- 
gin, animus,  claims,  philosophical  ab- 
surdities, medical  fallacies  and  doctrinal 
contents  of  the  new  gospel  of  mental 
healing.  It  is  done  carefully,  fairly  and 
with  no  more  burlesque  than  belongs  to 
a  subject  whose  essential  composition  is 
burlesque. 

The  Grey  Fairy  Book.  Edited  by 
Andrezv  Lang.  (New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Company.  $2.00.)  Like 
all  of  Mr.  Lang's  books  of  fairy  tales, 
this  one  is  most  tastefully  edited,  printed, 
illustrated  and  bound.  The  stories  have 
been  selected  from  many  sources,  largely 
French  and  Italian,  and  they  are  of  great 
variety,  some  of  them  not  heretofore  wide- 
ly circulated.  We  envy  the  boy  or  girl 
who  shall  find  The  Grey  Fairy  Book  in 
the  midst  of  the  Christmas  presents  soon 
to  be  handled. 


Pebbles. 

[The  editor  of  this  column  appears  to 
have  misplaced  the  names  of  the  publications 
from  which  his  selections  were  taken  this  week. 
I  trust  it  will  not  occur  again. — Proof  Reader.] 

....  Why  does  a  chicken  cross  the  road?  Be- 
cause it  can't  go  round. — London  Punch. 

...."Why  do  you  call  that  speckled  hen 
Macduff  and  the  pig  Barkis?"  "Because 
Macduff  lays  on  and  Barkis  is  swillin'." — Bib- 
Hot he ca  Sacra. 

...."What  are  the  wages  of  sin?"  asked 
the  small  boy.  "  That  depends."  said  his  fath- 
er, "  but  they  are  usually  very  good." — Tam- 
many Times. 

OUR    MINISTER. 

He  could  not  coast  nor  could  he  skate 
And  o'er  the  smooth  ice  glide ; 

But  he  was  not  left  in  the  cold, 
For  well  could  he  back-slide. 
— Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 

....  What  has  become  of  the  old-fashioned 
woman  who  was  always  alarmed  because  of 
the  fear  that  the  cat  would  suck  her  baby's 
breath? — North    American    Review. 

The  W.  C.  T.  U.  espouse 
A  cause  whose  leading  tenet 

Would  have  no  Waters  in  the  House 
Nor  Beveridge  in  the  Senate. 

— The  New  Voice. 

...  .A  man  bought  a  sausage  for  five  cents. 
The  next  day  he  got  a  letter  from  a  friend  say- 
ing the  sausage  was  made  out  of  dog  meat. 
Problem :  Who  gave  him  the  pointer  ? — The 
Anti-  Vivisectionist. 

....  A  few  mornings  ago  a  man  remarked 
that  if  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  should  make  E.  P. 
Roe,  and  Edward  Everett  Hale  the  Ships  that 
Pass  in  the  Night,  they  would  be  compelled  to 
let  Walter  Savage  Landor  and  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  which  would  in  all  likelihood  make 
Rider  Haggard  and  James  Whitcomb  Riley  if 
not  Oscar  Wilde. — The  Critic. 

He  stood  where  the  maiden  stood  beside 

The  beautiful,  blushing  rose, 
And  he  lovingly  bent  his  head  and  sighed, 

And  he  buried  his  mouth  and  nose 
Among  the  petals  so  sweet,  so  rare, 

That  the  fair  maid's  lips  had  pressed, 
And  a  bumble  bee  that  was  resting  there 

Proceeded  to  do  the  rest. 

— Omaha  Bee. 

....  A  woman  in  a  tattered  shawl  rang  the 
bell  of  a  stately  mansion.  "  May  I  die  on  your 
doorstep  here?  "  she  asked,  respectfully,  of  the 
butler  who  presently  appeared.  "  No,"  was 
the  brusque  reply.  The  woman  was  turning 
sadly  away,  when  a  beautiful  child,  with  gold- 
en hair,  cut  in.  "  Oh,  papa !  "  cried  the  child, 
"  please  do  let  the  woman  die  on  the  door- 
step !  "  "  Very  well !  "  said  the  father,  for  he 
could  deny  his  little  daughter  nothing.  So  the 
woman  died  on  the  doorstep,  feeling  that  the 
world  was  not  altogether  dark  after  all. — La- 
dies' Home  Journal. 
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"The    Powers    That    Prey." 

The  real  source  of  our  municipal  evils 
is  the  unextirpated  criminal  element  in 
modern  society.  The  power  of  this  ele- 
ment to  work  mischief  lies  in  its  differ- 
entiation. Not  all  criminals  are  plain 
thieves  and  murderers.  Many  of  them 
have  been  "  specialized  "  into  those  ad- 
ministrative forms  known  as  detectives, 
policemen,  chiefs  of  police  and  higher 
municipal  officers.  Others  have  been 
"  specialized  "  as  practical  politicians  and 
party  bosses.  How  perfect  is  the  al- 
liance between  the  politicians  and  the 
recognized  criminals  the  people  of  all 
our  large  cities  now  understand.  Pos- 
sibly they  are  not  yet  fully  aware  that,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  alliance  is  in  reality  a 
common  branching  from  one  root.  That 
this  is  indeed  the  actual  truth  has  been 
revealed  by  all  recent  investigations  of 
municipal  corruption. 

The  spirit  and  the  concrete  methods  of 
the  multiform  criminal  element,  now 
openly  stalking  forth  in  propria  persona, 
now  masquerading  in  the  uniforms  of 
administrative  officers,  again  banqueting 
in  claw-hammer  coats  during  political 
campaigns,  have  been  dramatically  pre- 
sented in  the  realistic  stories  of  the 
"  Powers  that  Prey,"  by  "  Josiah  Flint  " 
—Mr.  Josiah  Flint  Willard,  and  "  Fran- 
cis Walton  "—Mr.  Alfred  Hodder.  The 
differentiation  itself  is  also  neatly  named 
by  these  clever  authors.  The  different 
forms  that  the  criminal  element  assumes 
arc  called  respectively,  "  the  powers  that 
prey  "  and  "  the  powers  that  rule." 
Whether  preying  or  ruling,  however, 
ihesc  powers  arc  in  essence  one  and  the 
same.  The  shepherd  wears  woolen  cloth- 
ing, but  wolf  and  shepherd  both  live  off 
the  flock.  We  advise  everybody  to  read 
"  The  Powers  that  Prey."  More  clearly 
perhaps  than  any  other  livinsf  investiga- 
tor of  social  problems  Mr.  Willard  has 
seen  the  appalling  extenl  to  which  tin- 
law  breakers,  the  guardians  of  the  law 
and  the  politicians  who  seleet  the  guard-, 
ians,  are  one  and  the  same  class  of  men. 
( lertainlv  more  vividlv  than  other  writers 
Messrs.  Willard  and  Hodder  have  drawn 
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the  picture  so  that  all  men  may  see  that 
the  powers  that  rule  in  our  American 
cities,  no  less  than  the  powers  that  prey, 
are  of  criminal  extraction. 

That  this  picture  is  essentially  true  no 
well  informed  citizen  can  possibly  doubt. 
The  facts  can  be  verified  by  anybody  who 
will  take  the  trouble.  Whether  they  be 
called  detectives,  policemen,  ward  heel- 
ers, practical  politicians  or  party  bosses 
hundreds  of  our  officials  and  their  back- 
ers are  simply  differentiated  criminals — 
criminals  with  brass  buttons  on,  crim- 
inals in  dress  suits,  criminals  disguised 
as  "  trie  forces  of  law  and  order,"  crim- 
inals under  high  sounding  and  respect- 
able names. 

This,  we  reiterate,  is  the  fact ;  now 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  fact,  and  how 
shall  we  break  down  a  fact  so  infamous 
and  so  fraught  with  peril  ? 

The  explanation  is  simple.  Society 
contains  a  large  class  of  men  and  women 
of  clever  wit,  but  of  criminal  instincts 
and  criminal  habits,  who  are  roaming  at 
large,  outside  of  prison.  A  democratic 
society  offers  political  opportunity  to  men 
who  find  it  worth  their  while  to  make  a 
business  of  political  activity.  To  no 
others  in  the  community  does  political 
life  offer  such  great  rewards,  in  propor- 
tion to  effort  expended,  and  in  contrast 
with  the  alternative  life  that  they  would 
have  to  lead  if  they  were  not  in  politics, 
as  it  does  to  clever  and  nervy  criminals 
at  large.  Men  who  make  their  living  by 
honest  industry,  by  the  intelligent  con- 
duct of  business,  or  by  the  practice  of  a 
learned  profession,  arc  too  busy  to  give 
much  time  to  politics.  Consequently 
our  municipal  administrations,  and  to  a 
Ics-^  extent  our  State  politics,  are  left  to 
the  manipulation  and  the  exploitation  of 
men  whose  talents  admirably  qualify 
them  for  the  service  of  the  common- 
wealth in  a  different  capacity,  within  the 
retirement  of  prison  walls. 

The  apparent  remedy  for  this  dis- 
graceful state  of  things  is  to  summon  de 
cent  men  into  political  life  and  try  to 
build  up  a  political  and  administrative 
svstem  of  other  than  criminal  material. 
This  remedy  we  have  been  talking  about 
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and  experimenting  with  these  many 
years,  and,  as  all  men  know,  with  very 
small  results.  We  have  failed  because 
criminal  activity  has  increased  faster 
than  decent  men  can  possibly  increase  an 
unselfish  public  activity  under  the  ter- 
ribly exacting-  conditions  of  modern  in- 
dustrial life.  We  have  nearly  reached 
the  limit  of  the  strain  that  the  noblest 
men  among  us  can  endure,  as  we  are 
every  now  and  then  reminded  by  the  un- 
timely death  of  such  public  spirited  citi- 
zens as  the  late  Charles  C.  Beaman,  of 
New  York,  and  ex-Governor  Wolcott,  of 
Massachusetts.  If  politics  are  ever  to  be 
redeemed  and  crime  stamped  out,  some 
other  way  to  do  the  work  must  be  found 
to  supersede  this  horseleech  method  of 
demanding  more  and  more  public  serv- 
ice from  men  who  already  are  shortening 
their  lives  in  work  for  the  community. 

Another  way  can  be  found,  and  society 
must  summon  its  moral  courage  to  adopt 
it.  The  only  radical  remedy  for  the  evils 
from  which  we  suffer  is  the  extirpation 
instead  of  the  childish  and  ridiculous 
punishment  of  criminal  offenders.  The 
punishment  of  criminals  by  fines,  im- 
prisonments, tortures  and  all  the  rest,  has 
never  been  anything  better  than  a  pre- 
posterous farce,  from  the  beginning  of 
time.  It  is  so  utterly  silly  that  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  intelligent  minds 
continue  to  believe  in  it.  A  majority  of 
the  worst  crimes. are  committed  by  men 
who  already  have  been  punished,  and 
have  been  released  from  prison.  The 
worst  scoundrels  in  politics  and  in  public 
office  have  not  been  deterred  from  daring 
criminal  acts  by  such  narrow  escapes 
from  State's  prison  or  the  gallows  as 
those  that  have  added  lurid  luster  to  the 
careers  of  certain  men  prominent  in  na- 
tional or  local  policitcs. 

Society  will  not  consent,  and  perhaps 
it  ought  not  to  consent,  to  the  infliction 
of  death  upon  men*  convicted  of  the  lesser 
offenses.  But  unless  it  consents,  and 
right  soon,  too,  to  extirpation  by  the  per- 
petual imprisonment  of  men  convicted 
as  habitual  criminals,  it  may  as  well  cease 
prating  about  "  reform  "  and  stop  fool- 
ing with  the  experiment  of  democracy. 
As  long  as  we  let  the  criminal  element 
breed,  it  will  find  a  way  to  rule  as  well  as 
to  prey. 

The  greatest  moral  task  confronting 


the  twentieth  century  will  be  that  of  ex- 


terminating the  criminal. 


The    Canal  Treaty. 

We  regret  that  the  Senate  did  not  rat- 
ify the  Hay-Pauncefote  canal  treaty  with- 
out amendment.  In  the  original  form  of 
that  agreement  a  grand  conception  was 
embodied.  The  canal  was  to-  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  uses  of  peaceful  commerce 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  It  was  to  be 
free  to  all  upon  equal  terms,  open  in  time 
of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  neutralized 
by  the  joint  guarantee  of  the  world's 
great  powers.  In  thus  providing  for  the 
neutrality  of  it  at  all  times  and  securing 
for  that  neutrality  the  most  effective  pro- 
tection that  could  be  devised,  Mr.  Hay 
was  true  to  the  policy  that  had  always 
been  supported  by  the  United  States  in 
negotiations  with  other  powers  concern- 
ing this  subject.  Thus,  in  our  treaty  of 
1867  with  Nicaragua  the  United  States 
agreed  not  only  "  to  guarantee  the  neu- 
trality "  of  a  canal,  but  also  to  use  its  in- 
fluence "  with  other  nations  to  induce 
them  to  guarantee  such  neutrality."  The 
treaty  which  Mr.  Hay  negotiated  upon 
this  broad  foundation  would  have  been 
more  in  accord  with  the  greatness  and 
the  aspirations  of  the  American  republic 
than  the  modified  form  of  it  now  ratified  ; 
and  we  believe  a  canal  so  neutralized 
would  be  more,  or  not  less,  valuable  to  us 
whenever  we  should  be  engaged  in  war 
than  one  subject  to  the  amendments  that 
have  been  adopted. 

But  the  effect  of  these  amendments  has 
been  exaggerated  in  some  quarters.  As 
the  majority  for  them  shows  clearly  the 
attitude  of  a  part  of  the  treaty-making 
power,  we  should  be  careful  to  see  how 
far  they  go,  and  not  to  be  misled  by  the 
avowed  purpose  of  other  amendments 
that  were  rejected.  First,  the  erection  of 
fortifications  commanding  the  canal  or 
the  adjacent  waters  is  still  forbidden. 
The  Davis  amendment  precedes  the 
words  forbidding  the  erection  of  them, 
and  the  Senate  refused,  by  a  vote  of  26  to 
44,  to  strike  those  words  out.  This  action 
tends  to  define  the  scope  of  that  amend- 
ment, which  provides  that  "  none  of  the 
immediately  foregoing  conditions  and 
stipulations,"  relating  chiefly  to  the  pass- 
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age  of  the  war  vessels  of  belligerents,  and 
to  acts  of  hostility  on  the  line  of  the  canal, 

"  shall  apply  to  measures  which  the  United 
States  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  for  secur- 
ing by  its  own  forces  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  and  the  maintenance  of  public  order." 

The  Senate  Committee  says  the  amend- 
ment was  designed  to  permit  us  to  stop  a 
hostile  fleet,  if  one  should  enter  the  canal. 
It  may  have  a  broader  scope,  but  the  con- 
text excludes  fortifications.  The  elim- 
ination of  the  provision  for  a  joint  guar- 
antee by  the  powers  does  not  of  necessity 
prevent  a  maintenance  of  neutrality, 
which  could  be  enforced  by  the  joint  ac- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  which  is  required  by  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  as  amended ;  but  if  the  United 
States  should  be  at  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain or  any  other  power,  the  Davis  amend- 
ment would  permit  us  to  prevent  the  pass- 
age of  hostile  ships.  Probably  a  hostile 
power  would  not  think  of  placing  its  ships 
in  the  waters  or  locks  of  a  long  canal 
owned  and  controlled  by  its  foe ;  but  to 
this  extent  the  neutrality  of  the  water 
way  is  affected  by  the  amendment  adopt- 
ed two  weeks  ago.  With  this  exception 
the  original  stipulations  concerning  neu- 
trality are  in  full  force. 

Other  questions  of  some  importance 
are  raised  by  the  insertion  of  five  words : 
"  which  convention  [the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty]  is  hereby  superseded."  We  see 
nothing  dishonorable  or  indecent  or  vio- 
lent in  this  amendment,  altho  we  think 
that  any  attempt  to  secure  the  abrogation 
of  the  old  treaty  should  be  made  by  means 
of  diplomatic  negotiations.  We  find  upon 
careful  examination  of  the  Hay-Paunce- 
fote  treaty  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  to 
show  that  it  was  designed  to  supersede 
the  treaty  of  1850.  It  is  a  supplementary 
agreement  by  which  this  country  is  re- 
leased from  the  original  obligation  that 
it  will  never  obtain  or  maintain  exclusive 
control  over  a  canal  on  the  Nicaragua 
route.  It  retains  the  old  guarantee  of 
neutrality,  and  did  reproduce  (before 
amendment)  the  old  provision  for  invit- 
ing a  general  guarantee  by  the  powers; 
but  it  does  not  sweep  away  that  part  of 
the  old  treaty  by  which  each  power  is 
bound  never  to  "  colonize  or  to  exercise 
any  dominion  over  any  part  of  Central 
America."  At  the  time  when  the  Clay- 
ton-Bulwer treaty  was  made,  this  provi- 
sion as  to  colonization  or  dominion  was 


by  far  the  most  important  part  of  it,  ow- 
ing to  the  advances  already  made  by 
Great  Britain  in  the  territory  from  which 
by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  she  was  to  be 
excluded. 

The  Senate  has  not  violently  abrogated 
that  compact ;  it  has  said  to  Great  Britain 
that  it  desires  this  provision  for  the  su- 
persession of  the  old  treaty  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  new  one,  and  accepts  the 
new  treaty  if  this  be  added,  with  the  two 
other  amendments.  If  Great  Britain  re- 
jects the  treaty  thus  amended,  the  whole 
thing  falls,  and  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  will  still  exist.  We  think  there  is 
a  better  way  to  seek  the  abrogation  of  the 
compact  of  1850  by  mutual  consent,  but 
the  Senate's  way  is  not  a  dishonorable 
one. 

Probably  the  objections  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, if  the  amended  treaty  be  rejected  in 
London,  will  be  based  chiefly  upon  this 
condition  that  the  old  treaty  shall  be  ter- 
minated. There  are  signs  in  the  utter- 
ances of  the  London  press  that  the  Brit- 
ish Government  will  not  give  up  the  old 
compact  without  compensation  in  the 
form  of  some  concession  in  the  Alaskan 
boundary  dispute  or  some  other  contro- 
versy. We  do  not  suppose  that  Great 
Britain  would  think  of  colonizing  or  seiz- 
ing the  territory  of  any  Central  American 
State.  In  the  absence  of  the  old  agree- 
ment our  Monroe  Doctrine  would  be  a 
sufficient  obstacle.  By  consenting  to  the 
abrogation  of  that  agreement,  therefore, 
she  would  really  lose  nothing.  But  the 
question  is  complicated  by  her  treaties 
with  Nicaragua.  On  the  other  hand,  what 
have  we  to  gain  by  a  termination  of  those 
provisions  of  the  old  treaty  not  affected 
by  the  new  one  ?  Does  this  country  desire 
to  be  released  in  order  that  it  may  exer- 
cise dominion  over  some  part  of  Central 
America?  It  ought  not  to  desire  release 
for  such  a  purpose ;.  and  release  would 
surely  excite  the  suspicion  and  enmity  of 
the  countries  south  oi  us.  The  really  ob- 
jectionable restrictions  of  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  were  removed  by  the  new 
agreement  which  Mr.  Hay  and  Lord 
Pauncefote  signed. 

The  Davis  amendment  and  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  guarantee  by  all  the  powers, 
while  in  our  opinion  they  are  changes 
that  ought  not  to  have  been  made,  are 
not  sufficient  to  warrant  the  British  Gov- 
ernment in  rejecting  the  treaty  thus  mod- 
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ified.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Senate,  if 
determined  to  seek  the  abrogation  of  the 
entire  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  attempted 
to  gain  its  end  by  the  amendment  provid- 
ing for  supersession.  It  may  be  that 
Great  Britain  will  consent,  but  if  the 
treaty  shall  fail  by  reason  of  this  addition, 
disagreeable  complications  may  follow  as 
the  result  of  unwise  canal  legislation  and 
a  disregard  in  Congress  for  treaty  com- 
pacts with  a  great  and  friendly  power. 

& 
The    End  of   the    Century. 

Very  fitly  does  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  ex- 
press the  mutual  greetings  of  Britannia 
and  Columbia  "  At  the  End  of  the  Cen- 
tury." We  heartily  respond  to  the  greet- 
ing from  the  loved  Mother  Country,  or, 
shall  we  not  say  ?  from  one  of  our  mother 
countries ;  for  France  and  Germany  and 
Holland  and  Scandinavia  and  now  Italy 
and  Russia  are  all  mother  countries  to 
us  through  the  multitudes  of  their  peo- 
ple who  are  a  part  of  our  body  of  citi- 
zens. If  we  are  nearest  drawn  to  Great 
Britain  it  is  because  her  language  is  ours, 
and  her  influence  has  been  greatest  in 
establishing  our  institutions.  The  end 
of  a  great  century  should  draw  us  af- 
fectionately to  all  the  peoples  of  all  the 
earth. 

To  characterize  the  century  now  pass- 
ing, to  tell  of  its  achievements,  would  re- 
quire volumes  rather  than  a  page.  Its 
great  marks  have  been  the  growth  of 
science  and  the  consequent  development 
of  civilization  ;  the  progress  of  Christian 
and  ethical  standards  of  living;  the 
democratization  of  governments;  the 
opening  of  closed  continents  to  settle- 
ment or  trade ;  and  the  absorption  of 
great  areas  of  territory  under  the  con- 
trol of  a  few  of  the  most  competent  na- 
tions. Science  has  been  a  creation  of 
this  century,  with  all  its  wonderful  proc- 
esses of  manufacture  and  intercommuni- 
cation. The  Dark  Ages  ended  with  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  twilight  ages  with 
the  eighteenth.  Religion  and  morals 
have  made  a  marvelous  advance  in  this 
hundred  years,  teaching  man  how  to  care 
for  his  fellow  man's  body  and  soul.  One 
•continent  has  during  the  century  become 
wholly  democratic,  while  all  Europe,  ex- 
cept Russia  and  Turkey,  has  come  under 
the  representative  rule  of  the  people. 
North    America,    South    America    and 


Africa  have  been  settled  by  civilized 
races  and  brought  under  responsible  gov- 
ernments; while  China  and  Japan  have 
opened  their  doors  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
France  and  the  United  States  have 
spread  their  borders  so  as  to  rule  most 
of  the  earth,  very  much  to  the  advantage 
of  peace  and  comfort.  No  such  amazing 
progress  has  been  made  in  any  century 
of  the  world's  history. 

Those  men  have  reason  to  congratu- 
late themselves  who  have  lived  and  taken 
a  man's  part  in  this  century's  service.  It 
has  been  a  great,  an  inspiring,  a  magnifi- 
cent century  in  which  to  live,  one  year 
of  it  worth  ages  of  Cathay.  We  bow 
our  heads  before  its  departing  grandeur ; 
we  look  forward  to  the  new  century 
which  shall  gather  and  crown  the  glories 
of  all  the  past  achievements. 
J* 
The    Buddhist    Appeal. 

We  gave  last  week  a  foretaste  of  the 
appeal  of  the  Buddhists  of  Japan,  em- 
braced in  the  "  Great  Japan  Buddhist 
Union  "  to  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  world. 
This  week  we  print  it  in  full.  Dr.  Wil- 
liam E.  Griffis,  author  of  "  The  Religions 
of  Japan,"  writes  us  that  he  considers 
this  document  "  one  of  the  most  note- 
worthy of  the  century,  if  not  of  modern 
times." 

The  reader  will  naturally  ask  what  is 
the  weight  of  signatures  appended  to  this 
"  Circular."  There  are  two  large  sects 
out  of  the  ten  officially  recognized  in 
Japan,  which  are  not  in  the  Union  and  are 
not  likely  to  be.  One,  the  Sodo  (with 
14,099  temples),  is  in  a  permanent  out- 
of-sorts-condition,  both  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  with  its  fellow  Buddhists, 
while  the  Nichiren  sect,  the  Ranters  and 
Ultra-Radicals,  who  damn  all  the  other 
Buddhists  in  Japan,  would  never  be  likely 
to  sign  such  a  document  or  to  join  the 
Union ;  but,  of  the  other  names,  one  rep- 
resents the  Tendai  sect,  which  has  4,800 
temples  in  the  empire,  the  second,  repre- 
senting the  Shingon,  has  12,807  temples ; 
the  Jodo  sect  has  8,344  temples,  and  the 
Hieizan  branch  is  by  far  the  larger;  the 
Rinzai  has  6,130  temples;  the  Shin  sect 
has  19,186  temples  and  is  the  richest  and 
probably  the  most  influential  of  all  the 
sects,  and  the  Otani  branch  is  by  far  the 
larger;  the  Obaku  sect  has  605  temples. 
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These  are  the  really  respectable  sects, 
having  in  general  the  decent  people.  It 
may  be  that,  since  the  document  is  dated 
October  nth,  other  sects  would  have 
been  willing  to  be  represented  had  there 
been  time  and  opportunity.  Apart  from 
the  two  sects  we  have  spoken  of  as  not  in 
the  appeal,  there  is  only  one  other  im- 
portant sect  not  represented,  the  Gi  sect 
with  878  temples,  and  an  obscure  sect, 
Mudzu-nembutsu  ("  cracked  "  on  a  sin- 
gle word)  which  has  only  351  temples 
in  the  whole  empire ;  so  that  it  is  manifest 
at  a  glance  that  this  Circular  represents 
very  nearly  five-sevenths  of  the  Buddhists 
of  the  empire  (71,910  is  the  total  number 
of  congregations  or  temples). 
Dr.  Griffis  writes  us  : 

No  one  people  in  all  the  world  understand 
the  Chinese  better  than  the  Japanese;  and  to 
them  we  must  look  as  the  great  middle  factor 
in  that  reconciliation  of  Oriental  and  Occi- 
dental civilization  which  is  to  be  the  task  of 
the  twentieth  century,  and  in  which  the  Jap- 
anese have  thus  far  played  a  noble  part,  even 
as  I  feel  perfectly  sure  they  have  a  great  am- 
bition and  desire — not  wholly  selfish — to  con- 
summate it.  I  have  read  the  entire  document 
with  great  care,  and  have  been  surprised  and 
delighted  to  see  how  carefully  these  men,  who 
know  the  prejudices  of  Christians,  and  espe- 
cially Old  World  political  Christians,  against 
them  as  Buddhists,  have  avoided  all  offensive 
language  and  insinuations.  They  have  left  out, 
it  seems  to  me,  all  technical  and  sectarian  lan- 
guage, and  have  appealed  to  universal  prin- 
ciples and  made  verifiable  statements.  Their 
appeal  ought  to  be  read  and  pondered,  not 
only  by  "  ecclesiastics,"  but  also  by  all  lovers 
of  humanity.  In  all  English-speaking  coun- 
tries, at  least,  the  appeal  ought  to  be  read  from 
the  Christian  pulpits.  ...  I  sincerely  hope 
that  this  Circular  will  have  a  great  effect,  and 
I  am  glad  that  our  Government  seems  to  be 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  it.  I  believe  it  to  be  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  not  only  should  Christ- 
tian  missionaries  have  no  identification,  and.  if 
possible,  no  connection  with  the  intrigues  and 
policy  of  their  Governments,  but  that  they 
should  so  live  and  act  that  the  most  ignorant 
peoples  should  realize  this  fact. 


Experimental  Socialism. 

The  recent  break-up  of  the  Christian 
Socialist  Colony  in  Georgia,  of  which  we 
have  already  briefly  spoken,  has  since 
called  forth  so  many  articles  in  the  press 
claiming  it  as  a  proof  that  any  form  of 
socialism  is  now  and  forever  impossible 
that  we  offer  a  few  more  observations  on 
applied  socialism. 


It  is  true  that  such  practical  experi- 
ments have  been  tried  from  the  earliest 
times  recorded  in  history  by  communi- 
ties varying  in  structure  from  pure  com- 
munism, including  free  love,  to  some  sim- 
ple form  of  property  sharing.  It  is  also 
true  that  none  of  these  have  been  so  suc- 
cessful as  to  shift  the  argument  for 
socialism  from  theory  to  practice,  and 
most  of  them  have  been  speedy  and  con- 
spicuous failures,  advancing  neither  the 
happiness  nor  wealth  of  their  members. 
Now  the  most  insignificant  of  these  com- 
munities is  more  worthy  of  study  than 
all  the  book  Utopias  from  Plato's  to 
Bellamy's,  and  before  socialism  is  gen- 
erally adopted  as  superior  to  the  present 
modified  competitive  system  it  must  prove 
that  superiority  by  successfully  compet- 
ing with  it.  Socialism  has  now  a  fair 
field  and  no  favors,  and  so  long  as  it  is 
a  failure  on  a  small  scale  there  will  be  no 
persuading  men  to  risk  everything  on  a 
national  or  international  experiment. 
For  the  complete  and  satisfactory  test 
of  socialism  no  revolution  is  needed  and 
no  special  legislation  is  required. 

The  communism  of  the  family  holds  its 
own  against  the  competition  of  unat- 
tached individuals,  and  if  any  extension 
of  the  family  relation  is  desirable  it  must 
be  proved  in  the  same  way.  Gigantic 
combinations  of  capital  in  the  form  of 
trusts  and  of  labor  in  the  form  of  unions 
are  so  successful  as  to  alarm  those  who 
are  outside  of  both,  and  this  growth  is 
mostly  without  the  help  of  the  law  and 
often  in  spite  of  it.  It  used  to  be  said 
that  sociology  could  never  become  a 
science  because  the  experimental  method 
is  not  applicable  to  it,  but  we  see  that 
fortunately  this  is  not  true.  Our  loose 
federal  system  and  absence  of  deeply 
rooted  institutions  make  the  United 
States  an  ideal  laboratory  for  social  ex- 
periments ;  and  everyone  should  be  glad 
that  there  are  so  many  persons  who  are 
willing  to  prove  their  faith  by  their 
works  and  to  experiment  on  themselves 
for  the  benefit  of  the  world  by  starting 
various  kinds  of  communistic  colonies. 

Neither  is  the  failure  of  such  social- 
istic enterprises  to  be  regarded  with  glee 
except  by  those  who  regard  the  present 
regime  as  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds, 
nor  can  it  be  held  that  these  failures, 
numerous  as  they  are,  prove  that  further 
progress  in  fhe  direction  of  socialism  is 
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impracticable.  On  the  contrary,  since 
their  ruin  is  generally  to  be  traced  to  in- 
dividual selfishness,  which  is  the  very 
thing  that  makes  our  present  social  order 
so  unsatisfactory,  it  gives  grounds  for 
the  hope  that  as  selfishness  becomes 
gradually  diminished  by  the  growth  of 
brotherly  love,  the  time  may  come  when 
the  communistic  system  mayfoepossible — 
or,  what  is  perhaps  even  better,  unneces- 
sary. It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  all  to  en- 
courage any  attempts  to  prove  the  prac- 
ticality of  an  improved  state  of  society, 
however  unpromising  the  proposed 
scheme  may  appear  to  them. 

The  study  of  socialistic  communities 
leads  to  the  paradoxical  conclusion  that 
they  would  be  more  likely  to  succeed  if 
they  were  not  composed  of  socialists. 
That  is  to  say,  radical,  independent, 
"  no-compromise"  "  middle-of-the-road  " 
men  and  "  come-outers  "  generally  are, 
as  a  class,  very  poorly  adapted  for  a  com- 
munal life,  where  self-effacement  and 
mutual  concession  are  required  to  an  ex- 
treme degree.  Every  new  movement  at- 
tracts to  it  all  the  dissatisfied,  and  it  is  no 
discredit  to  the  socialist  movement  to 
admit  that  it  includes  many  impractical, 
many  incompetent  and  many  erratic  in- 
dividuals who  could  be  contented  and 
efficient  members  of  no  possible  form  of 
society.  A  cave  of  Adullam  is  a  poor 
foundation  for  a  new  social  structure. 
So  it  would  be  an  interesting  experiment 
if  from  the  next  socialistic  scheme  all  so- 
cialists and  anarchists  were  excluded  and 
the  colony  recruited  from  the  ranks  of 
the  despised  bourgeoisie,  who  are  con- 
tented and  prosperous  in  the  present  very 
imperfect  state  of  society. 


The  Crime    of   Kidnnpping. 

We  understand  that  there  is  no  law  in 
Nebraska  that  fits  such  a  crime  as  that 
committed  by  the  men  who  kidnapped 
the  only  son  of  Mr.  Cudahy,  of  Omaha, 
and  held  him,  under  a  threat  of  blinding 
him,  for  a  ransom  of  $25,000,  extorted 
and  paid.  Such  a  crime  is  one  of  the 
worst  that  can  be  committed.  It  is  worse 
than  highway  robbery.  It  is  of  the  kind 
which  has  made  travel  in  Greece  or  Tur- 
key sometimes  dangerous,  and  which  has 
given  those  countries  their  reputation  for 
lawlessness.     The  severest  laws  should 


be  enacted  to  punish  such  crimes,  which 
have  usually  been  confined  to  the  abduct- 
ing of  little  children,  but  may  as  well  be 
directed,  as  we  now  learn,  against  a  big 
boy,  or  even  against  an  aged  millionaire. 
In  the  wild  East  it  is  some  rich  traveling 
merchant  who  is  captured  and  taken  to 
the  robbers'  cave  in  the  mountains,  and 
held  for  ransom.  The  same  may  be  done 
here,  if  we  learn  the  way  of  the  crime. 
And  here  is  the  worst  of  it — it  was  suc- 
cessful, and  may  be  repeated,  certainly 
will  be  repeated.  We  cannot  blame  the 
father  for  so  compounding  with  the  crime 
of  the  villains  as  to  save  his  son's  lfe,  or 
his  eyes ;  for  the  case  is  very  different 
from  one  in  which  mere  money  is  at 
stake.  To  compound  a  bank-robber's 
crime  is  itself  a  crime;  to  yield  up  one's 
money  to  save  a  life  is  a  very  different 
thing.  But  the  pity  of  it  is  that  the  suc- 
cess of  this  crime  becomes  known  to  every 
thug  in  the  country.  The  story  was  pub- 
lished in  every  newspaper,  and  its  sup- 
pression would  not  have  been  possible. 
Successful  crime  begets  crime.  What  do 
we  see  just  now  in  our  Northern  States 
but  repeated  lynchings,  especially  of 
negro  criminals,  copied  from  the  perpe- 
tration of  this  crime  in  the  Southern 
States?  The  reckless,  lawless  members 
of  any  community  are  quick  to  imitate 
what  is  done  amiss  elsewhere;  and  so 
Ohio  and  Indiana  and  Kansas  are  dis- 
graced by  mobs  of  men  who  have  learned 
their  lawlessness  from  the  printed  story 
of  successful  lawlessness  elsewhere.  So 
now  we  may  expect  more  Charlie  Rosses 
and  Edward  Cudahys  to  be  abducted  and 
held  for  ransom.  This  case  differs  from 
that  of  Charlie  Ross,  for  there  no  ransom 
was  paid,  and  the  boy  was  never  found ; 
but  here  the  ransom  was  paid  and  the  boy 
was  returned.  Nothing  can  be  done  now 
but  to  use  the  utmost  detective  skill  to 
discover  the  culprits  and  show  that  final 
discovery  is  at  last  certain.  But  what 
adequate  punishment  can  be  inflicted?  In 
every  State  the  law  should  be  made  to 
cover  this  crime. 


Territories  The  report  of  ex-Pres- 

vs.  ident    Harrison's    ad- 

Dependencies,  dress  at  Ann  Arbor  on 
the  status  of  our  new  possessions  was 
plain  enough  in  its  drift,  but  yet  so  inco- 
herent in  parts  that  we  do  not  wonder 
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that  he  has  given  out  an  authentic  brief 
abstract  of  it,  from  which  we  learn  that 
in  his  view  there  would  have  been  no 
trouble  about  admitting  the  people  of 
I  lawaii  and  Porto  Rico  to  full  citizenship 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  character  of  the 
people  of  the  Philippines.  "  The  compe- 
tition with  our  home  products,  and  espe- 
cially the  freedom  of  the  Filipinos  to  set- 
tle in  the  States,  were  causes  of  alarm." 
That  means  the  Chinese  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Mr.  Harrison  said  that  now  that 
the  islands  have  been  annexed,  the  rights 
of  citizenship  must  be  constitutionally 
allowed.  While  on  that  legal  point  we 
are  by  no  means  convinced,  we  yet  rec- 
ognize that,  as  a  matter  of  sound  political 
morals  and  policy,  equal  rights  of  citizen- 
ship ought  to  be  allowed,  tho  at  first  in 
Territories  rather  than  States.  It  is  to  be 
observed  what  trouble  false  and  selfish 
sentiments  and  policies,  against  which  we 
have  consistently  inveighed,  are  now 
causing  us.  We  have  always  condemned 
the  exclusion  of  the  Chinese  from  the 
rights  of  citizenship  and  immigration ; 
now  the  policy  of  exclusion  is  plaguing 
us  in  the  Philippines.  We  have  always 
condemned  the  haughty,  superior  "  An- 
glo-Saxon "  contempt  of  our  people  for 
the  various  races  which  they  nickname 
"  niggers,"  "  dagoes  "  and  "  greasers." 
Now  it  is  this  contemptuous  attitude  of 
our  soldiers  that  makes  trouble  in  Cuba 
and  unites  half  the  people  against  us ; 
that  creates  the  soreness  in  Porto  Rico 
and  prolongs  the  insurrection  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. So  narrowness  and  injustice  re- 
turn to  plague  us.  We  need  to  go  back 
to  the  old  safe  principle,  "  All  men  are 
created  equal." 


Declining  Vote 
of  the  South 


It  is  remarkable  that  the 
total  vote  at  the  recent 
election  exceeded  that  of 
four  years  ago  by  only  44,000,  which  is  a 
small  difference  when  the  entire  number 
in  each  of  the  two  years  falls  only  a  little 
below  14,000,000.  The  normal  growth 
of  tbe  population,  about  2  per  cent,  a  year 
in  the  last  decade,  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
pecl  a  total  this  year  exceeding  that  of 
T896  by  more  than  1,000,000;  but  we 
have  only  44,000.  There  was  a  gain  in 
the  North;  but  in  the  South,  where  the 
increase  in  population  would  indicate  a 
gain  of  1 50,000,  there  was  a  loss  of  nearly 


400,000  votes,  or  almost  173/2  per  cent. 
Here  are  the  figures  : 

1896.  1900.  Decrease. 

Alabama    183,653  1.55,241  28,412 

Arkansas 149,347  127.498  21,849 

Florida 46,456  :;;>,429  7,027 

Georgia    162.644  122,716  39,928 

Louisiana    101.046  67,304  33,742 

Mississippi    70,545  59,003  11,542 

North    Carolina...  331,210    .      292,672  38,538 

South  Carolina..  .  .  68,907  50,808  *  18,099 

Tennessee    320,090  273,936  46,154 

Texas 544,788  423,706  121,082 

Virginia 294,664  264,095  30,569 

2,273,350       1,876,408        396.942 

In  the  North  this  loss  was  overcome,  with 
44,000  to  spare ;  but  the  gain  there  over 
the  numberof  votes  cast  in  1896  was  com- 
paratively small  because  intense  popular 
interest  in  the  issues  of  the  campaign 
brought  an  exceptionally  large  percent- 
age of  voters  to  the  polls  four  years  ago. 
The  decline  in  the  South  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  disfranchisement  of  negroes  and 
to  the  failure  of  white  men  to  vote  because 
it  seems  to  them  a  waste  of  time — espe- 
cially if  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax  is  in- 
volved— to  go  to  the  polls  where  there  is 
only  one  party  and  can  be  no  contest. 

It  is  a  common  notion 
City  vs.  Country.      that  nearly  all  men  of 

distinction  came  from 
the  country  and  not  from  the  city.  In 
The  Journal  of  Education  Mr.  A.  E. 
Winship  has  been  testing  this  notion  and 
does  not  find  it  sustained  by  the  facts. 
This  interesting  fact  must  be  considered, 
that  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  successful  men 
are  sixty  years  old,  while  sixty  years 
ago  92  per  cent,  of  our  population  lived 
in  the  country,  which  fact  ought  to  give 
the  country  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
successful  men.  The  writer  finds  that 
out  of  1,000  successful  Americans  care- 
fully chosen,  487  were  born  in  the  country, 
386  in  cities  and  127  abroad.  Of  the  men 
above  eighty,  19  were  born  in  cities  and 
18  in  the  country;  while  of  those  under 
forty  14  were  country-born  and  40  city- 
born.  The  writer  has  carried  out  his  sta- 
tistics at  length,  applying  them  to  differ- 
ent ages  and  different  professions ;  and 
the  result  is  uniformly  in  favor  of  the 
cities,  which  ought  not  to  surprise  us, 
considering  the  better  schools  and  the 
more  stimulating  life  there  to  be  found, 
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The    bill    before    the 

The  Metric  ^^    rf    Representa. 

System.  ^^    tQ    substitute    ill 

1903  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  for  that  in  common  use  has 
been  favorably  reported,  and  we  may  al- 
most hope  that  it  will  become  a  law.  The 
change  must  come  sooner  or  later,  and 
already  the  decimal  metric  system  is  in 
use  "in  our  chemistry  and  physics.  Only 
the  United  States  and  England  are  be- 
hind the  world  in  this  reform.  Our  ta- 
bles of  weights  and  measures  are  abom- 
inably confused  and  difficult.  The  United 
States  adopted  the  decimal  system  at  the 
beginning  with  its  money,  and  we  have 
waited  far  too  long  to  apply  it  to  weights 
and  measures.  The  change  will  not  be 
very  inconvenient.  The  meter  is  very 
nearly  a  yard.  The  metric  ton  is  very 
near  our  long  ton.  The  main  objection  is 
that  the  centimeter  is  a  rather  too  small 
measure  to  take  the  place  of  the  inch,  as 
the  kilometer  is  but  about  half  a  mile. 
Still,  this  will  be  got  over  in  time.  Worse 
is  the  difficulty  of  applying  the  decimal 
system  to  screw-threads  and  gauges,  yet 
even  there  halves  and  quarters  can  prob- 
ably be  employed.  The  argument  for  the 
change  is  in  the  ease  of  computation,  and, 
now  that  it  has  been  generally  adopted 
in  Europe,  the  injury  which  the  main- 
tenance of  the  old  system  does  us  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 
& 

The    Ministers'     M}*$  ^  negotiations 
N  and   blunders    for   which 

there  seems  to  be  no  good 
reason,  the  Chinese  note  has  been  signed 
by  the  Ministers  at  Peking.  It  is  lengthy 
and  in  many  respects  vague,  allowing  al- 
most indefinite  and  interminable  negotia- 
tions. Most  of  the  demands  made  are 
not  unreasonable.  One,  and  that  which 
will  impress  the  populace  more  than  al- 
most any  other,  seems  an  absurdity. 
This  calls  for  an  imperial  decree  embody- 
ing a  perpetual  prohibition  under  penalty 
of  death  of  membership  in  any  anti-for- 
eign society.  Inasmuch  as  the  anti-for- 
eign societies  include  practically  the  en- 
tire population  of  China,  it  is  evident  that 
no  one  expects  the  decree  to  be  enforced. 
To  insert  in  such  a  document  a  demand 
which  everybody  knows  to  be  simply  im- 
practicable is  to  weaken  the  whole  thing. 
With  regard  to  the  punishments  to  be  in- 


flicted it  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  say  that 
they  are  to  be  the  "  severest  punish- 
ments," tho  what  is  intended  by  that  term 
is  by  no  means  clear.  If,  however,  there 
shall  result  from  this  the  return  of  the 
Emperor  to  Peking  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  a  normal  condition  of  interna- 
tional relations,  we  can  well  afford  to 
save  the  Chinese  face  by  continued  nego- 
tiations. The  situation  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory,  but  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
that  could  be  secured  under  all  the  cir- 


cumstances. 


■  < 


Looting 
in  China 


In  view   of  the  many   state- 
ments that  have  appeared  in 


the  papers  charging  the  mis- 
sionaries in  Peking  with  looting,  the  vet- 
eran missionary,  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
has  given  a  public  statement  which  ex- 
plains the  situation.  He  says  that  in 
Peking  more  than  half  of  the  dwellings 
were  abandoned  and  goods  of  every  de- 
scription were  scattered  through  forsaken 
houses.  For  at  least  a  fortnight  after  the 
rescue  the  troops  were  allowed  free 
range.  If,  during  this  time,  some  native 
Christians,  and  even  missionaries,  appro- 
priated some  things  it  would,  in  his  view, 
not  be  strange,  and  he  confesses  to  one 
instance  in  which  he  himself  took  part. 
A  grain  shop  just  opposite  the  new  uni- 
versity had  been  abandoned,  and  Dr. 
Martin  with  two  associate  missionaries 
entered  it,  carried  off  200  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  stored  them  up  for  the  poor 
Christians  during  the  coming  winter. 
There  was  not  even  a  dog  on  the  ground 
to  protect  the  property,  and  when  call 
was  made  for  an  owner  no  one  appeared. 
Dr.  Martin  left  word  that  if  one  should 
ever  come  forward  with  a  true  claim  he 
would  be  responsible  for  its  payment.  He 
affirms  that  the  looting  charged  on  many 
missionaries  is  simply  of  this  type,  and 
in  not  a  few  instances  they  were  placed  in 
charge  of  deserted  houses  by  the  authori- 
ties and  instructed  to  gather  there  the 
destitute  Christians  who  had  been  left  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Boxers.  Dr.  Martin 
speaks  very  strongly  in  regard  to  any 
missionary's  enriching  himself  from  the 
spoils  of  the  defeated  enemy  and  believes 
that  that  has  not  been  done,  at  any  rate 
among  the  missionaries  whom  he  knows. 
Unfortunately  there  have  appeared  in 
many  of  the  telegrams  references  to  the 
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French  missionaries  which  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  they  have  not  been  as 
careful  as  the  Americans.  Dr.  Martin 
also  makes  a  special  appeal  for  the  native 
Christians  who  have  been  left  destitute 
and  holds  that  in  view  of  what  they  have 
suffered  there  can  be  no  blame  attached 
to  them  if  they  recoup  themselves  from 
property  that  has  been  left  absolutely 
without  guardian  or  owner.  The  appro- 
priation of  property  of  any  kind  where 
the  owner  is  present  or  available  he  con- 
siders to  be  pure  unmitigated  stealing. 
We  hope  this  whole  matter  will  receive 
careful  investigation.  Any  one,  what- 
ever his  standing  or  position,  who  has 
undertaken  to  enrich  himself  should  be 
severely  condemned,  but  the  general 
charges  without  specification  may  fairly 
be  received  with  some  allowance. 


* 


Euthanasia 


A  paragraph  in  an  ar- 
ticle by  President  Mar- 
tin, of  Peking  University,  in  The  Sunday 
School  Times,  on  the  experiences  of  the 
siege  in  Peking,  might  afford  a  text  for 
long  ethical  discussions.     He  says : 

"  During  the  first  stage  of  the  siege  I  no- 
ticed a  handsome  young  lady,  one  of  the 
guests  from  abroad,  sitting  for  her  portrait, 
while  the  lady  artist,  Miss  Payen,  with  un- 
trembling  hand,  transferred  her  pleasing  fea- 
tures to  canvas.  I  wondered  at  the  composure 
of  both.  Nor  was  my  astonishment  dimin- 
ished when,  in  the  evening,  I  overheard  that 
same  young  lady  saying  to  Captain  Myers: 

"  '  Now,  remember,  should  they  overpower 
us,  your  first  duty  will  be  to  shoot  me.' 

"  Another  lady,  the  mother  of  a  family,  dis- 
played equal  nerve.  Her  husband  had  given 
her  a  revolver  with  the  injunction,  in  the  case 
supposed,  first  to  shoot  her  daughters,  and 
then  to  shoot  herself,  if  he  should  not  be  at 
hand  to  relieve  her  of  that  painful  duty.  Both 
he  and  she  were  good  Christians,  and  it  is 
believed  that  similar  arrangements  were  made 
in  the  case  of  every  woman  within  the  lega- 
tion. In  our  circumstances  there  was  no  time 
for  casuistry." 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  "  casu- 
istry "  involved ;  we  only  say  that  we  do 
not  doubt  that  these  were  "  good  Chris- 
tians," and  that  the  guilt  of  murder  does 
nol  attach  to  such  killing.  We  thank  Dr. 
Martin  for  the  one  fine  piece  of  wit  that 
has  come  out  of  that  terrible  siege.  He 
says  that  Mrs.  Conger's  calm  resolution 
made  her  the  embodiment  of  Pope's  line : 
"  Mistress  of  herself,  tho  China  fall." 


.  For  a  dozen  years  we  have 

.  noticed    occasional   warnings 

that  white  people  of  the 
South  do  not  sufficiently  appreciate  the 
privileges  of  education,  and  are  in  dan- 
ger of  being  outstripped  by  their  more 
eager  and  ambitious  negro  rivals.  While 
very  much  less  money  is  paid  in  the 
Southern  States  for  negro  than  for  white 
education,  yet  the  greater  passion  of  the 
negroes  for  bettering  their  condition 
seems  to  be  balancing  the  disadvantage. 
Some  interesting  facts  in  this  connection 
are  given  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  South 
Carolina.  For  negro  schools,  attended 
by  155,602  children,  there  was  paid 
$202,171,  while  the  white  schools,  at- 
tended by  126,395  children,  cost  $700,- 
540.  That  is,  there  was  spent  $1.30  for 
the  schooling  of  each  colored  child,  and 
$5.54  for  each  white  child.  The  colored 
children  go  to  school  more  faithfully 
than  the  white,  there  being  a  majority  of 
negro  scholars  even  in  white  counties. 
We  may  yet  need  a  crusade  for  white 
education. 


It  is  one  of  the  most  significant  signs 
of  the  times  that  we  are  coming  to  look 
to  the  Japanese  for  some  of  the  shrewdest 
and  wisest  comment  on  current  Asiatic 
politics.  A  Japanese  editor  calls  atten- 
tion in  a  most  forcible  way  to  the  out- 
rageous record  of  the  Russian  troops  in 
China,  and  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the 
method  of  securing  the  best  result.  He 
affirms  very  positively  that  the  Ministers 
at  Peking  are  not  the  wisest  negotiators 
and  supports  this  by  a  statement  that  Sir 
Robert  Hart  expressed  to  the  Ministers 
his  uneasiness  lest  the  pressing  of  all  the 
boats  into  the  military  service  of  the  allies 
should  affect  seriously  the  food  supply 
for  Peking,  but  was  turned  aside  with  the 
remark  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Chinese 
people  need  not  be  considered,  in  view 
of  what  they  had  inflicted  on  the  Lega- 
tion community.  There  have  been  some 
indications  that  Sir  Robert  Hart  is  not  in 
high  favor  with  these  officials,  notwith- 
standing his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
situation,  and  the  only  reason  that  ap- 
pears for  it  is  the  fact  that  he  has  con- 
stantly maintained  that  the  Chinese  had 
some  rights  in  the  matter  which  ought  to 
be   regarded.     The   point   made   by   the 
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Japanese  editor  is  certainly  well  worthy 
of  consideration. 


A  watch  night,  or  a  watch  meeting,  is  a 
term  properly  applied,  we  suppose,  to  a 
religious  meeting  which  overruns  the 
midnight  that  ends  the  old  and  begins 
the  new  year,  altho  authors'  clubs  and 
convivial  societies  now  have  their  watch 
nights.  It  is  a  watch  week,  rather  than 
a  watch  night,  which  is  proposed,  with 
very  short  notice,  by  Mr.  William  Phil- 
lips Hall,  behind  whom  is  an  imposing 
Central  Committee  of  clergymen  and 
laymen.  It  proposes  a  week  of  prayer 
beginning  with  Sunday,  December  30th, 
in  preparation  for  a  "  Twentieth  Century 
Gospel  Campaign  "  of  revivals.  Many 
men  active  in  evangelistic  work  are  inter- 
ested in  the  plan,  which  is  in  line  with 
the  Methodist  effort  for  millions  of  con- 
ventions as  well  as  millions  of  money. 
The  plan  brings  its  week  of  prayer  imme- 
diately before  the  annual  week  of  prayer 
provided  for  by  the  Evangelical  Alliance. 

J* 

Bishop  Potter  has  stirred  up  President 
York,  of  the  Police  Board  of  this  city. 
This  is  what  Mr.  York  says : 

"There  is  no  use  in  mincing  matters;  if 
disorderly  places  are  run  openly  on  the  East 
Side  or  anywhere  else  in  the  city,  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  captain  of  the   precinct.       They 

can't  run  openly  unless  he  helps  them 

When  a  place  is  running  openly  from  day  to 
day  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  captain  is  get- 
ing  something  for  allowing  it  to  remain  open." 

Very  true ;  and  it  is  also  true  that  if  the 
captains  do  not  close  them  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  Police  Board;  and  if  the  Police 
Board  does  not  make  them  do  it  it  is  the 
fault  of  the  Tammany  that  appoints  and 
rules  them. 

J* 

It  is  well  that  the  National  Civil  Serv- 
ice Reform  League  should  elect  Presi- 
dent Gilman  as  its  president  in  place  of 
Carl  Schurz,  who  declined  re-election. 
Mr.  Schurz  has  been  a  most  faithful  and 
useful  worker  in  this  good  cause ;  but  his 
political  activity  has  made  his  position 
practically  untenable.  The  business  of 
the  League  is  to  emphasize  non-partisan- 
ship, and  its  president  ought  not  to  be  a 
prominent  figure  in  campaign  battles  over 
party  issues. 


We  said  a  short  while  ago  that  "  the 
creed  does  not  preserve  the  faith,  and 
were  there  no  creed  the  faith  would  re- 
main the  same."  Dr.  John  Fox  would 
confute  us  by  the  "  analogous  proposi- 
tion, '  Political  platforms  do  not  preserve 
the  political  faith.'  "  Certainly ;  every- 
body ought  to  know  that.  The  party 
faith  changes  and  we  change  the  party 
platform.  Two  successive  platforms  can- 
not hold  the  Democratic  Party  to  free  sil- 
ver. Even  our  Constitution  does  not  pre- 
serve self-government  for  us.  England 
does  not  need  one. 

J* 

If,  as  now  seems  probable,  it  shall  turn 
out  that  yellow  fever  is  caused  by  the  bite 
of  a  mosquito,  it  will  make  a  revolution 
in  methods  of  quarantine.  There  will  be 
no  more  burning  of  infected  clothing,  nor 
fear  of  infected  ground.  The  effort  will 
be  to  keep  out  those  suffering  with  the 
fever,  and  when  they  enter  to  prevent 
them  from  infecting  mosquitoes,  which, 
in  turn,  will  infect  men.  The  new  rule 
will  be,  Drain  the  swamps,  kill  the  mos- 
quitoes and  use  screens. 

During  the  week  a  Congressional  com- 
mittee has  been  investigating  the  hazing 
at  West  Point.  The  witnesses  have  min- 
imized it,  but  enough  appears  to  prove 
that  it  is  a  degrading  system  which  ought 
to  be  abolished.  One  bad  feature  is  that 
it  cultivates  disobedience  by  those  who 
inflict  it,  who  know  they  are  violating  the 
rules  of  the  institution.  In  a  military 
school,  at  least,  those  who  expect  to  com- 
mand should  expect  to  obey. 

The  Mississippi  plan  of  reducing  the 
suffrage  works  successfully.  It  depends 
on  shutting  out  the  negro  vote  and  dis- 
couraging the  white  vote  by  requiring  the 
voter  to  show  a  receipt  for  his  poll-tax. 
Eudora,  De  Soto  County,  has  just  elected 
a  full  town  government,  mayor,  marshal, 
treasurer  and  four  aldermen,  and  only 
eight  votes  were  cast,  the  seven  candi- 
dates voting  and  one  other  man. 

Mr.  Wharton  Barker's  October  esti- 
mate that  2,000,000  votes  would  be  cast 
for  himself  and  Ignatius  Donnelly  by 
Middle-of-the-Road  Populists  appears  to 
have  been  a  little  too  large.  The  returns 
show  a  total  of  50,192. 


FINANCIAL, 


Lively  Market  for  Stocks. 

The  year  is  closing  with  another  ex- 
traordinary burst  of  activity  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  where  the  record  for  the  five 
and  one-half  days  ending  at  noon  on  Sat- 
urday last  exceeded  that  of  any  previous 
week  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  In 
the  two  hours  of  trading  on  Saturday  the 
number  of  shares  sold  exceeded  1,000,- 
ooo,  a  total  never  before  reached  on  the 
week's  short  day,  the  largest  number  in 
the  past  having  been  868,482,  on  Satur- 
day, the  10th  of  last  month.  The  re- 
ported daily  totals  of  this  remarkable 
week  were  as  follows  : 

Shares. 

Monday 1 ,487,680 

Tuesday 1,355,916 

Wednesday 1,423,390 

Thursday 1,539,369 

Friday  1,246,887 

Saturday 1,006,179 

Total     7,959,427 

During  the  same  days  bonds  to  the  par 
value  of  $30,360,000  were  sold.  The 
sales  of  shares,  it  will  be  observed,  were 
considerably  in  excess  of  those  for  the 
week  ending  November  24th  (6,810,012,) 
and  even  those  of  the  week  ending  on 
January  28th,  1899,  (7,207,528,)  which 
had  been  the  "  record  "  week  on  the  books 
of  the  Exchange.  Trading  on  Monday 
had  been  stimulated  by  a  favorable  bank 
statement,  and  the  week  closed  with  an- 
other of  the  same  encouraging  character, 
the  surplus  reserve  showing  an  increase 
of  $3,171,000,  while  the  loans  had  been 
reduced  by  $5,660,000,  following  a  re- 
duction of  $13,682,000  in  the  week  pre- 
ceding. These  reductions  were  regarded 
as  an  indication  that  large  purchases  had 
been  made  for  investment  and  by  strong 
buyers  ;  and  the  situation  generally  seemed 
to  promise  an  easy  money  market.  There 
was  an  ample  supply  of  funds  through- 
out the  week,  the  rates  for  call  loans  being 
in  most  eases  5  or  51  j  per  cent,  with  a 
maximum  of  6. 

I  ';ibles   showed    that    American    shares 

rUied  the  market  in  London,  the  interest 

in   them   there  being  notably   active   on 

Friday  and  Saturday.     The  prominence 
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of  American  securities  in  London,  and 
the  great  influence  of  the  New  York 
market  upon  that  market,  are  among  the 
most  important  features  of  this  period 
of  unequalled  activity  here.  For  some 
time  past  there  have  been  large  shipments 
of  securities  to  Europe  from  this  port. 
There  is  buying  of  American  shares  for 
investment  in  London,  as  there  is  here, 
but  on  the  other  side  there  has  also  been 
extensive  covering  of  short  contracts  in 
our  securities.  London  speculators  were 
caught  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  rise  that 
followed  the  defeat  of  Bryan,  and  some 
of  them  have  been  paying  heavily  for  their 
errors  of  judgment.  The  chief  causes  of 
this  fresh  burst  of  trading  here,  following 
the  extraordinary  transactions  and  large 
advances  in  the  two  weeks  succeeding  the 
election,  are  the  excellent  general  situa- 
tion, the  apparently  cloudless  prospect, 
continued  growth  of  exports,  frequent 
reports  of  new  victories  for  American 
manufacturers  in  European  markets, 
the  ample  supply  of  money,  the 
purchases  of  disappointed  "  short " 
sellers  in  London,  great  operations 
either  actual  (as  in  the  case  of  the 
anthracite  coal  roads)  or  predicted, 
and  the  hearty  support  of  powerful  capi- 
talists. One  effect  of  the  large  increase 
in  the  volume  of  transactions  on  the  Ex- 
change has  been  a  considerable  advance 
in  the  price  of  Exchange  memberships, 
a  seat  having  recently  been  sold  for  $50,- 
500.  The  price  was  below  $20,000  in 
1897,  and  seats  could  have  been  bought 
last  summer  for  $35,000.  The  net  result 
of  last  week's  trading  was  a  considerable 
advance  in  the  prices  of  nearly  all  the 
prominent  securities.  Northern  Pacific 
leading  the  transcontinentals  with  a  gain 
of  i)  points,  the  Erie  issues  showing  a  rise 
of  from  6  1"  10  points,  the  grangers  fol- 
low ing  w  ith  an  addition  of  from  2  to  4^2, 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  traction  companies  with  an 
increase  of  8^4.  and  Sugar  leading  all 
the  active  stocks  with  a  gain  of 
The  favorable  character  of  the  bank 
statement  became  known  at  an  hour  when 
it  could  have  but  little  effect,  but  the  ad- 
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journment  until  Wednesday  morning 
gave  plenty  of  time  for  a  consideration 
of  it. 


Financial  Items. 

The  Norwegian  Government  will 
buy  in  this  country  all  the  rails  needed 
for  the  coming  year  on  the  State  railways 
in  Norway. 

.  .  .  .Clyde  shipbuilders  recently  placed 
orders  for  150,000  tons  of  ship  plates  in 
this  country,  at  a  saving  of  $250,000  over 
prices  at  home. 

....  The  New  York  Central  Railroad 
Company  will  build  a  new  steel  elevator 
at  Weehawken,  at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000, 
and  spend  about  $1,200,000  in  the  pur- 
chase of  100  locomotives. 

....  It  is  estimated  at  Washington 
that  the  value  of  the  calendar  year's 
exports  will  be  about  $1,470,000,000, 
and  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports 
about  $645,000,000,  each  of  these  totals 
being  the  highest  ever  recorded. 

....  A  coal  company  in  Pittsburg  has 
closed  a  contract  for  the  shipment  of 
450,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  to 
Nantes,  France,  by  way  of  Baltimore. 
The  contract  calls  for  about  $2,500,000, 
and  the  coal  to  be  exported  will  fill  9,000 
cars. 

....  A  charter  has  been  filed  that  pro- 
vides for  the  extension  of  the  Rock  Is- 
land road  from  its  present  southwestern 
terminus  at  Liberal,  Kan.,  to  White  Oaks, 
N.  M.,  where  connection  will  be  made 
with  the  El  Paso  and  Northeastern  road, 
recently  purchased  by  the  Rock  Island 
Company.  The  projected  extension  from 
Liberal  to  White  Oaks  will  be  about  400 
miles  long. 

....  In  his  speech  at  the  bankers'  din- 
ner, Secretary  Gage  remarked  that  the 
Government  would  have  received  in  in- 
terest at  2  per  cent.  $32,000,000  in  the 
last  thirty-two  years  if  its  idle  surplus 
had  been  loaned  to  the  banks  at  that  rate. 
He  appeared  to  intimate  that  the  exaction 
of  such  interest  would  be  a  good  policy. 
Commenting  upon  this,  bankers  point  out 
that  as  security  for  the  Government  de- 
posits they  are  required  to  deposit  bonds. 
If  they  buy  bonds  bearing  interest  at  2 


per  cent,  for  this  purpose,  they  are  really 
loaning  their  own  money  at  a  little  less 
than  2  per  cent,  and  taking  the  risk  of  a 
decline  in  the  market  value  of  the  bonds. 
If  they  should  be  required  to  pay  2  per 
cent,  interest  on  the  nearly  equal  amount 
of  Government  money  received  for  de- 
posit and  repayable  on  demand,  their 
profit  on  the  transaction  would  probably 
not  be  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  take 
the  money.  Thus  the  exaction  of  inter- 
est might  prevent  the  desired  distribu- 
tion of  treasury  accumulations  for  the 
relief  of  the  money  market. 

....  Dividends  announced : 

RAILROADS. 
Atch.,Top.  &  Santa  Fe  R.  R.  (Pref.)   $2.50  per  share. 

Manhattan  Railway 1  per  cent. 

Chicago  &  North  Western  ( Pref  ) 1%  per  cent. 

Chicago  &  North  Western  (Com.) 3  percent. 

St.  Joseph  &  Grand  Island  R.R.  (1st  Pref.).  .2^  per  cent. 

Minn.  &St.  Louis  Railroad  (Pref.)  2]4  per  cent. 

Minn.  &  St.  Louis  Railroad  ( Com. ) 2  per  cent. 

N.  Y.  Central  &H.  R.  R.R 1^4  per  cent. 

Chicago  R.  I.  &  Pacific  R.R  $1 .25  per  share . 

Lake  Shore  &  M.  S.  Railway 3^  per  cent. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Co.  (Com.) 1  percent. 

Rubber  Goods  Mfg.  Co.  (Pref.) 1M  per  cent. 

Havana-American  Co l?4percent. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.  (Quarterly) 2}4  per  cent. 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.,  extra    2}&  per  cent. 

Western  Union  Telegraph  Co .  \\i  per  cent. 

Otis  Elevator  Co.  (Pref.)  $1.50  per  share. 

Colonial  Trust  Co        5  per  cent. 

Westinghouse  Electrical  &  Mfg.  Co.  (Pref.).l%  per  cent. 

Commercial  Cable  Co 1%  per  cent. 

Commercial  Cable  Co..  extra     1  per  cent . 

American  Telegraph  &  Telephone  Co.  $1.50  per  share 
and  extra  75  cents  per  share. 

HaU  Signal  Co.  (Quarterly) -...  1  per  cent. 

Real  Estate  Trust  Co 4  per  cent. 

NATIONAL  BANKS. 


Per  cent. 

BankofN.Y 5 

Central        4 

Chatham •  ■  ••  4 

Continental 3 

East  River A 

Hanover 5 

Irving  4 

Market  and  Fulton . .        5 
Merchants' 3J^> 


Per  cent. 
Merchants'  Exchange. .  .3 

Mercantile 3 

Natl  Bank  of  Republic.  4 

National  Citizens' SlA 

National  Park 6 

Nat'l  Shoe  &  Leather.. . .  1 

Seaboard 3 

Fourth 3J4 


SAVINGS  BANKS. 
Per  cent 


Metropolitan 4 

Manhattan 3^4 

Citizens' 3>£ 

Union  Dime W2 

Franklin 3J4 

STATE  BANKS. 
Per  cent 

Bank  of  America 7 

Oriental.,... , 5 


Per  cent. 

Greenwich 3Hj 

Irving 4 

American 3]^ 

German 3J^ 


Per  cent. 
People's......  «„,,,,...  .5 


INSURANCE. 


The  Use  of  It. 

Twenty  years  or  nearly  this  portion  of 
The  Independent,  occupied  with  one 
subject  intimately  related  to  all  modern 
life,  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  present 
writer,  and  he  sometimes  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  utility.  Are  people,  within  the 
moderate  reach  of  a  single  journal,  be- 
coming better  informed,  more  reasonable 
in  their  expectations,  more  justly  im- 
pressed with  the  value  of  genuine  insur- 
ance, and  hence  more  willing  to  pay  its 
necessary  price?  With  no  thought  of 
posing  as  a  weekly  oracle,  he  sometimes 
wonders  whether  to  keep  on  saying  the 
same  things,  perhaps  from  new  incidents 
as  texts  and  perhaps  with  some  changes 
of  terms,  probably  also  to  a  changing  cir- 
cle of  readers,  does  much  lasting  good. 
For  while  a  wise  man — such  as  our  good 
President  was  who  believed  in  the  com- 
mon people — must  remember,  with  him, 
that  all  people  cannot  be  fooled  all  the 
time,  it  must  be  admitted  necesary  to 
keep  hammering  away  at  the  alphabet  it- 
self, saying  the  simplest  things  over  and 
over,  and  not  assuming  that  the  average 
man  is  wise.  Does  this  do  him  injustice? 
Because  he  is  assumed  simple  and  help- 
less, he  let  the  benevolent  State  set  up  a 
guardianship  over  him,  and  he  allows  this 
to  continue  even  now,  without  perceiving 
what  a  humbug  it  has  become  or  without 
the  force  to  deal  with  it  accordingly.  He 
gleefully  buys  what  he  considers  life  in- 
surance at  an  inadequate  price,  and  is 
then  unhappy  later  on  when  he  finds  the 
price  raised.  He  believes,  or  acts  as  if  he 
did,  that  capitalists  can  be  forced  to  in- 
sure property  at  their  own  expense.  He 
believes,  or  acts  as  if  he  did,  that  miracles 
are  still  here  and  that  more  can  be  taken 
out  than  has  gone  in.  He  believes  in  Mrs. 
Howe's  Boston  bank,  and  in  Miller's 
Brooklyn  mill,  and  in  every  variation  of 
the  old  game  of  offering  something  for 
nothing  down  to  this  hour.     Is  he  wise? 

But  is  the  writer  hereof  the  wise  man 
of  the  day?  Not  that  he  is  aware  of.  Yet 
he  has  pinned  firmly  before  his  eyes  a  few 
elementary  propositions,  and  has  firmly 
refused  to  accept  anything  which  will  not 
square  itself  with  them.  As,  for  exam- 
ple: That  all  insurance  is  essentially  mu- 
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tual,  a  redistribution  of  burdens ;  that  the 
consumer  pays  all  expenses,  and  that  every 
item  of  load  imposed  upon  insurance — 
whether  in  the  conditions  which  affect 
losses,  or  by  tax,  by  disfavor  before  the 
courts,  by  statutory  interferences,  or  how- 
ever otherwise — must  inevitably  find  its 
way  into  the  premiums ;  that  4,  as  a  result 
in  life  insurance,  cannot  be  made  out  of 
less  than  twice  2 ;  that  a  mass  of  people 
cannot  get  life  insurance  without  paying 
for  it  in  full,  tho  they  may  expect  to ;  that 
flattery  cannot  smooth  away  facts.  These 
old-fashioned  ideas  have  been  steadily  in- 
sisted upon.  It  has  been  held  that  only 
the  truth  will  stand  and  is  worth  having, 
and  so  there  has  been  a  stedfast  refusal 
to  "  prophesy  smooth  things "  which 
might  be  temporarily  agreeable. 


Will  Not   Recede. 

The  Prussian  life  insurance  situation 
is  brought  up  again  by  a  rumor  that 
the  Mutual  Life  and  Equitable  Life 
may  unload  their  large  holdings  of 
stock  in  order  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  re-admission  according  to 
Prussian  ideas.  Under  the  doctrine  that 
persons  who  wish  to  buy  life  insurance 
may  have  their  right  of  purchase  regu- 
lated, abridged,  or  denied  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  State,  Prussia  must  be  held  free 
to  make  her  own  conditions,  and  respon- 
sible therefor  only  to  her  own  citizens ; 
but  American  companies  have  equal  right 
to  stay  out  of  Prussia  rather  than  accept 
her  conditions,  and  both  these  great 
corporations  decline.  Presidents  Rich- 
ard A.  McCurdy  and  James  W.  Alex- 
ander say,  in  almost  the  same  words, 
that  they  cannot  and  will  not  allow 
a  foreign  government  to  virtually  assume 
control  of  their  companies.  Mr.  Mc- 
Curdy adds  that  he  will  also  be  no  party 
to  discrediting  American  securities  by 
admitting  them  not  good  enough  for  the 
world ;  furthermore,  that  if  every  stock 
investment  owned  by  the  Mutual  Life 
were  blotted  out  the  company  would  still 
have  assets  enough  to  meet  full  reserve 
demands  on  every  contract  it  has,  not 
only  in  Prussia  but  all  over  the  world. 
This,  he  thinks,  ought  to  be  sufficient. 
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of  Cycling,  when  the  body  is  tired,  the  hands  rough   and 
chapped,  or  the  face  red  with  tan  and  sunburn,  the  after  use  of 

Pond's  Extract 

Refreshing  and  Invigorating — will  double 
the  benefits  derived. 

Cures  cuts,  wounds,  sprains,  bruises,  chafing, 
sore  feet,  and  inflamed  eyes. 

Used  Internally  and  Externally. 

CA  UTION!  Refuse  the  weak,  watery 
Witch-Hazel  preparations  repre- 
sented to  be  "  the  same  as  "  POND'S 
EXTRACT,  which  easily  sour  and 
generally  contain  "  Wood  Alcohol," 
an  irritant  externally  and,  taken  in- 
ternally, a  deadly  poison. 
Pond's  Extract  Co.,  76  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
POND'S  EXTRACT  OINTMENT  CURES  itching  or  bleeding  Piles,  however  severe. 
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Sold  everywhere. 
Whitman's  Instantaneous  Chocolate 
is  perfect  iu  flavor  and  quality,  delicious 
and   healthful.      Made  instantly    with 
boiling  milk. 

8tephen  F.  Whitman  &  Sou,  1316  ChestirotSt.,  Niila. 
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IN   THE   LEAD    FROM   THE   START. 

Morton's  Elementary  Geography, 

By  ELIZA   H.  MORTON. 

This  book  is  the  handsomest  and  best  Elementary  Geography  published.  It  is  neither  antique  nor  extrava- 
gantly progressive.  It  is  new  and  modern  without  being  full  of  fads  and  fancies.  It  is  beautifully  and  sufficiently 
illustrated,  but  is  not  merely  a  picture  book  to  occupy  a  child's  time  when  he  should  be  at  work  with  the  text. 
The  pictures  are,  however,  geographical,  instructive,  and  helpful.  The  essential  facts  of  Geography  are  pte- 
ented  accurately,  clearly,  and  in  an  attractive  and  interesting  manner.  The  maps,  both  physical  and  political, 
are  one  of  the  greatest  features  of  the  book,  being  of  the  highest  grade  in  every  respect.  Price,  6o  cents. 

The  Progressive  Course  in  Reading — Five  Books, 

By  Superintendent  GEORGE  I.  ALDRICH,  Brookline,  Mass., 
and  ALEXANDER  FORBES,  Chicago,  III. 

These  Readers  are  absolutely  new  and  of  the  highest  quality  in  Subject -Matter  and  Arrangement ;  also 
in  Gradation,  Illustration  and  Mechanical  Execution.  They  are  Ideal  Text  Books,  provided  with  valuable 
Keys  to  Pronunciation,  and  with  Diacritical  Marking,  and  abundant  Drill  Exercises. 

J^A'/CF.S: — First  Booh,  20  cents:  Second  Booh,  jo  cents:  Third  Book,  40  cents:  Fourth  Book,  50 
cents  (alsj  in  two  parts,  jj  cents  each)  ;   Fifth  Book,  60  cents  (also  in  troo  pa>-ts,  40  cents  each), 

TUp     Sl(?ht     Reader   {8°Pa£'s>  rS  cents).     This  is  an  ideal  supplemental  or  review  Reader  for 

•^  primary  pupils,  particularly  those  using  The  Progressive  Course  in  Read- 

ing, First  Book  ;  its  vocabulary  is  confined  to  the  words  contained  in  the  First  Book. 
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NEW  AND  STANDARD  BOOKS 


UP  IN  MAINE 

STORIES  OF  YANKEE  LIFE 
TOLD  IN  VERSE 

By  HOLMAN  F.  DAY 

"THE    BEST    YANKEE  VERSE 
SINCE  THE  BIGLOW  PAPERS" 


With  six  illustrations  from  pho- 
tographs and  an  introduction  by 
Hon.  C.  E.  Littlefield. 

Cloth,  decorative,  7Y1  x  4!A<  $'  -00 


THE  DOLLAR 

OR  THE  MAN? 

THE    ISSUE   OF   TODAY 
Pictured  by 

HOMER  DAVENPORT 


To  be  published  Sept.  15 
50   cartoons    on    the    economical 
problems    of    to-day,    selected    and 
edited  with  an  introduction  by 
HORACE    L  TRAUBEL 

Paper  boards,  decorative,  11  x  q,  $1.00 


QUICKSAND 

A  NEW  AND  STRIKING 

NOVEL    BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF 

"DIFFERENCES" 

By  HERVEY  WHITE 


To  be  published  Sept.  15 

Not  merely  the  story  of  an  indi- 
vidual, but  the  life  history  of  a 
family. 

Cloth,  decorative,  7%  x  5,  $1.50 


VISITING  THE 
SIN 

A  TALE  OF  MOUNTAIN  LIFE  IN 
KENTUCKY  AND  TENNESSEE 

By  EMMA  RAYNER 

Author   of  "Free   to  Serve"  and 
"In  Castle  and  Colony" 


To  be  published  Sept.  15 

"  Bound  to  be  one  of  the  nota- 
ble  books  of  a  notable  season." 

Miss  Rayner  has  abandoned  the 
colonies  in  her  latest  work  and  has 
written  a  most  thrilling  tale  of  the 
period  of  1875. 

Cloth,  decorative, 7%  x  sYa,  $1-50 


THE  MIDDLE 
FIVE 

INDIAN    BOYS   AT   SCHOOL 
By 

FRANCIS  LaFLESCHE 


"AN  INDIAN  'TOM  BROWN 
AT  RUGBY ' " 

With   a  cover  design    and   frontis- 
piece in  colors  by  Miss 

ANGEL   DE  CORA 

The  book  is  a  vivid  transcription 
of  some  of  the  most  interesting 
pages  from  Mr.  La  Flesche's  own 
life. 

Cloth,  decorative,  b%  x  4I',,  $1 .25 


OEORGIE 

By   S.    E.    KISER 

With  a  cover  design  and  ten  illus- 
trations by 
RALPH  BERGENGREN 


"THE    WITTIEST    HUMOR  OF 
THE   YEAR" 

Mr.  Kiser  shows  in  this  book  that 
he  is  treading  closely  upon  the 
literary  heels  of  his  distinguished 
fellow  townsman,  the  author  of 
"  Mr.  Dooley." 

Cloth,  decorative ,  6%  x  4%,  $1.00 


COMFORT  AND 
EXERCISE 

AN  ESSAY  TOWARD  NORMAL 

CONDUCT 

By 

MARY  PERRY  KING 


To  be  published  Sept.  15 
A  compact  and    important    essay 
toward  the  harmonious  development 
of  the  threefold  nature  of  mankind 
— spiritual,  mental  and  physical. 

Cloth,  7V>xj94,  $1.00 


TUSKEGEE 

ITS    HISTORY    AND    ITS   WORK 

By  MAX  BENNETT 
THRASHER 

With  an  introduction  by 
Booker  T.  Washington 

To  be  published  Sept.  15 
With  50  half-tone  illustrations 
from  photographs.  Mr.  Thrasher 
has  given  us  a  complete  and  en- 
tertaining story  of  this  famous 
"  School  of  a  Nation." 

Cloth,  decorativ*,  ,-4.1-  4%,  $1.00 
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To  The  Injured. 

Controls  All 

Pain,  Bleeding  and  Inflammation. 

There  is  only  ONE  POND'S  EXTRACT  and  everybody  knows  its  purity, 
strength  and  great  medicinal  value.  Don't  take  the  weak,  watery  Witch  Hazel 
preparations  represented  to  be  "the  same  as"  POND'S  EXTRACT.  They 
generally  contain  "  wood  alcohol,"  which  irritates  the  skin,  and,  taken  internally, 
is  a  deadly  poison, 

Get  POND'S   EXTRACT,  sold  only  in  sealed  bottles  in  biff  wrappers. 

POND'S  EXTRACT  OINTMENT  cures  itching  or  bleeding  piles,  however  severe.    It  is  a  specific 
in  all  skin  diseases,  and  gives  quick  relief  to  burns  and  bruises. 


If  Your  Friend  is  a 

Camera  Fiend 

Give  !£imj  a. 
(her) 

GOERZ 

LENS 

FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

This  cut  PROVES  the   SPEED  of 
the 


Goerz    Double  ^/InastigmcLt  Lenses 

The  negative  was  made  over  two  years  ago  when  the  Series  111  Double  Anastigmats 
worked  at  a  maximum  opening  of  F  :  7.7.  They  now  work  at  F  :  6.8,  and  are 
thus  about  25  per  cent  faster  than  they  used  to  be.  Neither  the  price  nor  other 
properties  have  changed.  Ask  for  full  descriptive  price  list  from  your  dealer  or 
from  the  manufacturer. 


C.  P.  GOERZ  OPTICAL  WORKS, 


52  East  Union  Square,  New  York. 
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